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PREFACE 


The  most  important  event  of  1890,  as  affecting  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
was  the  United  States  census,  which  was  taken  in  June,  and  is  going  rapidly 
through  the  usual  processes  of  computation  and  tabulation.  Many  of  the  most 
significant  results  have  been  reached  already,  and  a  brief  summary  of  them  will 
be  found  in  the  article  "  United  States  Census,"  together  with  tables  convenient 
for  quick  reference  and  a  colored  chart.  In  each  State  article  the  population  of 
that  State  by  counties  is  given,  with  the  population  in  1880  and  the  increase  or 
decrease.  In  the  Census  article  the  tables  showing  the  size  and  condition  of 
cities  are  instructive ;  and  in  this  connection  the  reader  will  also  be  interested  in 
the  article  "  Cities,  American,  Recent  Growth  of,"  which  we  have  continued 
through  four  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  Cyclopsedia."  The  present  article  treats 
of  eighty-four  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  still  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  growth  of  our  country,  the  reader  should  consult  the  articles 
"  Commerce  of  the  United  States,"  "  Financial  Review  of  1890,"  and  "  United 
States  Finances,"  those  on  the  discoveries  of  Tin  and  Salt,  and  those  on  the  new 
States,  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  a  colored  map 
prepared  expressly  for  this  work.  There  is  also  a  large  colored  map  of  Ontario, 
the  most  important  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

As  a  proper  accompaniment  to  our  many  scientific  articles,  we  present  this 
year  a  history  and  description  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  notices 
of  all  the  members  and  a  portrait  of  each  one  that  has  held  the  oflice  of  president 
The  article  on  "Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  "  is  full  as  usual,  with 
portraits  of  the  British  and  American  presidents.  Other  records  of,  scientific 
progress  may  be  found  in  the  articles  on  "  Astronomy,"  "Chemistry,"  " Metal- 
lurgy," "  Meteorology,"  "  Physics,"  and  "  Physiology  " — all  prepared  by  experts, 
and  making  an  almost  complete  story  of  the  year's  attainments — while  the  arti- 
cles "  Koch,  Robert,"  and  "  Tuberculous  Diseases  "  tell  all  that  is  known  of  the 
scientific  achievement  that  excited  the  deepest  popular  interest  the  world  over. 

The  present  condition  of  Newfoundland,  now  the  center  of  so  much  interest, 
is  fully  set  forth  by  one  of  her  eminent  citizens,  with  a  full-page  map,  engraved 
expressly  to  accompany  the  article.  We  also  present  a  view  of  the  island  of 
Heligoland,  which  has  just  passed  from  British  to  German  possession.  Other 
geographical  topics  are  presented  in  the  usual  full  article  on  "Geographical 
Progress." 

Events^  in  music  and  the  fine  arts  are  recorded  under  those  titles,  and  the 
three  articles  on  American,  British,  and  Continental  literature  show  what  has 
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been  done  in  the  world  of  authorship.  For  an  art  that  claims  a  wide  popular 
interest,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  illustrated  article  "  Portraits,  Craypn,"  in 
which  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its  followers  explains  minutely  how  it  may 
be  learned  and  how  it  is  practiced.  Besides  the  mechanical  achievementfi  that 
are  set  forth  in  "Engineering,"  the  volume  contains  a  special  article  on  the 
"  Phonograph  "  and  one  on  "  Type-Writers,"  in  which  the  history  of  that  inven- 
tion is  traced  from  its  earliest  conception  to  the  present  day,  when  it  has  devel- 
oped into  a  great  industry  and  the  machines  are  considered  among  the  necessa- 
ries of  business  life.  Both  of  these  articles  are  fully  illustrated.  There  is  also 
an  illustrated  article  showing  the  improvements  in  shot-guns.  And  the  article 
"  Steamers,  Ocean,"  shows  how  the  traflSc  across  the  Atlantic  has  continually  in- 
creased its  speed,  and  has  gone  from  comparatively  small  vessels  to  those  of  ten 
thousand  tons. 

The  organizations  of  which  we  give  a  history  in  the  present  volume  include 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  National  League  for  Protection  of  American  Institu- 
tions, the  Military  Order  of  America,  the  Patriotic  League,  the  Patriotic  Order 
of  Sons  of  America,  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Last  year's  interesting  article  on  "  Soldiers'  Homes  "  is  properly  supplemented 
this  year  by  one  on  "  Girls'  Co-operative  Boarding-Homes,"  from  the  pen  of 
Robert  Stein,  of  Washington,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  that  most  worthy 
charity.  The  other  special  articles  include ."  Fungi,  Edible,"  "  Forefathers'  Day," 
"Famines  in  Ireland,"  "Hurling,"  "Horsemanship,"  "Indian  Messiah,"  and 
"  Naval  Apparatus,  New,"  by  Lieut.  Nazro,  U.  S.  N.  The  article  "  Original-  . 
Package  Decision  "  gives  the  result  of  important  legislation  and  legal  decisions, 
and  similar  inf ormsltion  on  other  topics  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  articles  on 
the  States. 

The  colored  illustrations  of  this  volume  have  been  mentioned  above.  The 
three  steel  portraits  represent  the  three  most  famous  men,  in  diflEerent  profes- 
sions, that  died  during  the  year — Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  arid  Cardinal  Newman,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  very  full  bio- 
graphical sketch.  The  necrology  for  1890  also  includes  Gens.  George  Crook 
and  Alfred  II.  Terry ;  ex-Speaker  Samuel  J.  Randall ;  Dion  Boucicault,  the  actor 
and  dramatist ;  Richard  F.  Burton,  the  traveler  and  author ;  Amadeo,  Duke  of 
Aosta;  Count  Andrassy;  Chatrian,  the  novelist;  Schliemann,  the  explorer; 
Bishop  Beckwith,  George  H.  Boker  and  B.  P.  Shillaber,  authors ;  Charles  L. 
Brace  and  George  H.  Stuart,  philanthropists ;  John  II.  C.  Coffin,  the  mathema- 
tician ;  Martin  B.  Anderson  and  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  educators  ;  Thomas  Hicks, 
the  artist ;  Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller ;  Prof.  C.  II.  F.  Peters,  the  astronomer ; 
Rear-Admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan ;  Sitting  Bull,  the  Sioux  medicine  man ;  Ignaz 
Dollinger,  the  theologian ;  Octave  Feuillet,  the  novelist ;  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
dala ;  Canon  Liddon ;  Willem  III,  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  J.  E.  Thorold 
Rogers,  the  political  economist.  Of  many  of  these  we  present  portraits  as  well 
as  biographical  sketches. 

New  York,  April  8, 1891, 
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ABYSSINIA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Africa. 
The  reigning  sovereign  is  Menelek  II,  fonuerly 
King  of  Shoa,  who  on  the  death  of  the  Negus 
Jobanuis  in  1889  proclaimed  himself  Emperor 
of  Ethiopia,  and  subsequently  overcame  the  rival 
claimants  to  the  succession.  He  had  already  ac- 
cepted an  Italian  protectorate,  May  2,  1889,  in 
a  treaty  that  was  confirmed  and  supplemented 
by  a  convention  concluded  between  nis  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  the  Italian  Government  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  vear.  Under  the  Negus  the 
country  is  ruled  by  24  feudal  vassals,  who  col- 
lect and  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  the  taxes, 
and  owe  tne'King  service  with  their  retainers  in 
time  of  war.  Menelek  has,  moreover,  a  perma- 
nent army  of  paid  soldiers,  most  of  whom  are 
armed  with  rifles. 

Area  and  Population. — The  provinces  -  of 
Tigre,  Iiasta,  Amnara,  and  Gojam  nave  a  com- 
bined area  of  80,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  2,000,000  persons.  The  kingdom 
of  Shoa  is  more  populous,  having  1,500,0W  in- 
habitants on  a  territory  of  26,000  square  miles. 
The  dependencies  of  the  Bogos,  Shono,  Mensas, 
Barea,  Kunama,  flababs,  and  Beni  Amer  in  the 
north  cover  an  area  of  about  28,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  not  exceeding  100,000.  Dana- 
kil,  the  country  between  the  Abyssinian  plateau 
and  the  sea,  inhabited  by  the  Afars  and  Adals, 
is  40,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  200,000  pop- 
ulation. The  extreme  political  boundaries  of 
Abyssinia  include  also  a  territory  of  6,000  square 
miles,  inhabited  by  the  Issas  and  other  depend- 
ent Somali  tribes,  numbering  60,000  indiviauals, 
and  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Gallas  and  Kaffas, 
64.000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  about  8,500, 
000  inhabitants.  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  empire  embraces  244,000  square  miles,  with 
a  total  population  of  7,360,000  souls.  Prof.  Gui- 
de Cora,  of  Turin,  estimates  the  area  of  the  King- 
dom of  Abyssinia,  including  Shoa,  Kaffa,  Harrar, 
etc.,  at  190,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
at  5,000,000;  the  dependencies  of  the  tiababs, 
Bogos  Beni-Amer,  etc.,  at  18,000  square  miles, 
with  200,000  inhabitants ;  the  Danakil  territory, 
with  the  sultanate  of  Aussa,  at  84.000  square 
miles,  with  200,000  inhabitants ;  and  Oppia  and 
other  districts  of  the  Somali  coast,  with  a  tract 
in  the  interior  extending  to  Wadi  Nogal  and 
Mudug,  at  90,000  square  miles,  with  800,000  in- 
vou  XXX. — 1  A 


habitants.  The  districts  that  had  been  occupied 
as  Italian  possessions  up  to  the  close  of  1889  were 
the  country  around  Massowah,  Keren,  and  As- 
mara, having  an  area  of  8,100  square  miles,  with 
250,000  inhabitants. 

The  dominant  race,  of  Arabian  origin  and 
speaking  the  old  Ethiopic  language  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  m  the  fourth  century. 
The  abuna  or  head  of  the  Church  is  alwavs  a  Copt 
who  is  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria;  but  the  actual  control  of 
religious  affairs  is  shared  by  the  ecbegheh^  an 
Abyssinian  dignitary  who  presides  over  the  mo- 
nastic orders.  There  are  about  12,000  monks  in 
the  country. 

The  people  raise  large  herds  of  cattle,  as  well 
as  sheep  and  goats.  Little  attention  is  given  to 
agriculture.  Wild  indigo,  tobacco,  sumach, coffee, 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  the  date  palm,  and  the  vine 
thrive,  ana  the  forests  contain  valuable  woods, 
such  as  ebony,  tamarind,  sycamore,  baobab,  and 
the  wild  olive.  Tobacco  was  successfully  culti- 
vated on  a  considerable  scale  by  Greeks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Keren  until  Ras  Aloula  destroyed  the 
plantations.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  leg- 
umes m  the  elevated  regions,  and  the  plants  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates  in  the  plains 
ana  valleys  near  the  sea. 

Commerce. — Foreign  commercial  exchanges 
take  place  only  through  Massowah.  The  com- 
merce of  that  port  rose  from  $200,000  in  1861  to 
$1,400,000  in  i881,  and  thenceased  to  a  great  ex- 
tent during  the  hostilities  with  Italv.  The  prin- 
cipal export  articles  are  mother-of-pearl,  sKins, 
mules,  and  butter,  which  amounted  to  a  total  of 
$300,000  in  1889.  Gums,  coffee,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  skins,  and  cereals  from  the  interior 
have  ceased  to  be  exported,  owing  to  war  and 
anarchv. 

The'Paeifieation  of  Tlprr6.— The  basis  of 
an  arrangement  for  a  combmed  action  against 
the  Negus  Johannis  by  Menelek,  the  rebellious 
King  of  Shoa,  in  the  south,  and  the  Italians  at 
Massowah,  who  were  to  advance  to  Asmara  or 
Gura,  in  Tigr6,  was  agreed  to  in  the  summer  of 
1888  by  Count  Antonelli  and  Menelek.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  secret  treaty,  Menelek  was 
supplied  with  munitions.  Yet  neither  he  nor 
the  Italian  military  authorities,  who  doubted  his 
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good  faith,  would  open  the  campaign.  The  po- 
litical authorities  were  more  confident,  and  in 
January,  1889,  Signor  Crispi  obtained  the  assent 
of  Signor  Bertole-Viale,  tlie  Minister  of  War, 
to  a  reconnoitering  expedition,  which  was  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  ramors  of  a  reconcil- 
iation between  Menelek  and  Johannis.  Doubt 
and  suspicion  continued  to  deter  the  allies  till 
Johannis  was  killed  in  battle  with,  the  dernshes 
on  March  11.  1889.  Then  Menelek  raised  his 
standard  as  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  provinces  except  Tigr^. 
Still  Gen.  Baldissera  di  v  eglio  and  the  Ministry 
of  War  urged  objections  to  the  immediate  oc- 
cupation 01  Keren  and  Asmara,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  summer  that  the  Italian 
Premier  saw  his  desire  fulfilled  and  the  coveted 
positions  in  Italian  possession.    . 

Ras  Aloula,  Mangascia,  Debeb,  and  Balamba- 
ras  Kafel  contended  among  themselves  for  su- 
premacy in  Tigr6,  and  Menelek  hesitated  long 
Defore  entering  the  province  and  engaging  in  a 
fierce  conflict  with  Aloala  and  the  other  military 
chiefs  who  disputed  his  sovereignty,  although  the 
Ethiopian  crown  would  rest  verv  insecurely  on 
his  head  unless  he  could  compel  their  submis- 
sion, (xen.  Baldissera  held  the  opinion  that  the 
Italian  colonv  would  flourish  and  expand  under 
more  favorable  conditions  if  the  neighboring 
region  were  divided  among  independent  petty 
chiefs,  who  would  serve  as  buffers  between  the 
Italian  possessions  and  the  Abyssinian  power. 
This  policy  was  disapproved  by  the  home  au- 
thorities, who  recalled  the  commander-in-chief 
and  sent  out  Gen,  Orero,.with  instructions  to 
advance  into  Tigr6  and  co-operate  with  Mene- 
lek. The  presence  of  Italian  troops  was  ex- 
pected to  impress  Menelek. with  the  necessity  of 
holding  to  his  engagements  and  respecting  the 
treaty  of  protection  by  operating  on  nis  fears  as 
well  as  on  his  sense  of  gratitude.  The  question- 
able loyalty  of  Tekla  Aimanot,  King  of  Godjam, 
and  the  danger  of  a  revolt  of  the  wollo  Gallas 
compelled  Menelek  to  remain  long  in  the  south 
after  assuming  the  sovereignty.  After  his  coro- 
nation, on  Nov.  18,  1889,  he  set  out  on  his  march 
for  Tigr6  with  an  army  of  150,000  horse  and 
foot.  Mangascia,  the  son  of  the  late  Negus,  who 
contested  the  succession  with  Menelek  with  the 
aid  of  Ras  Aloula,  had  beaten  the  King's  adher- 
ents in  Tigre  and  held  Degiac  Seyum  closely  be- 
sieged in  Vogerat.  Yet  when  Menelek,  who  had 
disregarded  the  treaty  in  notifying  the  European 
powers  directly  of  his  coronation,  became  con- 
vinced that  an  Italian  force  would  join  him  at 
Adua,  he  suddenly  changed  his  purpose,  and  in- 
stead of  advancing  to  annihilate  his  foes,  whose 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  Italians,  he  made  a 
hasty  peace,  acknowledging  Mangascia  tributary 
King  of  Tigre  on  the  sole  condition  that  he 
should  conform  to  the  Italian  treaty  and  should 
protect  the  frontier.  On  that,  with  his  huge 
array,  he  returned  to  the  south,  refusing  to  be 
crowned  as  Negus  Negusti  in  Adua. 

Gen.  Orero  set  out  on  Jan.  10, 1890,  with  6,000 
Italian  regulars,  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  native  allies, 
advancing  in  three  columns  from  Asmara,  Godo- 
felassi,  and  Gundet.  On  the  26th  he  reached 
Adua,  encountering  no  resistance.  The  clergy 
and  notables  met  him  ceremoniously  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  town.     It  was  supposed  in  Eu- 


rope that  the  occupation  of  Adua  foreshadowed 
the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Tigru.  En- 
glish susceptibilities  were  aroused  because  a  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Italians  in  the  north  of 
Abyssinia  might  lead  to  the  extension  of  their 
influence  into  the  Sou^lan.  Gen.  Orero  calmed 
the  fears  of  the  •  Abyssinians  by  assuring  them 
that  he  had  not  come  to  Adua  to  subjugate  the 
Tigr6  province  to  Italy,  but  to  inquire  into  and 
to  satisfy  their  claims.  When  that  was  done  he 
would  return  to  the  Italian  possessions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mareb.  In  Europe  it  was  ex- 
plained that  the  expedition  was  intended  merely 
as  a  military  demonstration  in  favor  of  Mene- 
lek. Signor  Crispi  told  the  Chamber  that,  wHile 
endeavoring  to  develop  commerce,  even  in  the 
direction  of  Kassala,  the  Italian  Government 
would  always  proceed  in  accord  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, more  especiallv  as  Italian  and  English  in- 
terests are  identical  in  that  (quarter.  Leaving  a 
detachment  of  native  levies  in  Adua,  the  Italian 
commander  returned  to  the  Mareb. 

After  the  Italians  had  re-entered  their  own 
territory  King  Menelek  again  set  his  army  in 
motion,  and  advanced  by  slow  stages,  entering 
Adua  in  March.  Mangascia  and  Ras  Aloula  had 
already  received  Count  Pietro  Antonelli,  the 
negotiator  of  the  treaty  with  Menelek,  and  Count 
Salimbeni,  accredited  as  envoy  extraordinarv  to 
the  Ne^s,  whom  Aloula  had  cruelly  compelled 
as  a  prisoner  in  chains  to  witness  from  a  neigh- 
boring height  the  massacre  of  his  countrymen 
at  Do^pili  in  January,  1887.  Menelek  reached 
Adua  m  March,  and  nominated  Degiac  Mesci- 
ascia  governor  of  the  province.  He  appointed 
two  of  his  ofiicers  to  act  with  Col.  Cossato  and 
Capt  Toselli  in  fixing  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Italian  possessions  and  Tigr6.  The  new  com- 
mander-in-chief placed  as  little  reliance  as  his 
predecessor  on  the  fidelity  of  Menelek,  and  for 
strategical  reasons  he  desired,  not  to  withdraw 
to  th(}  lino  favored  by  Gen.  Baldissera,  but  to 
secure  ^  defensible  frontier  by  taking  possession 
of  Gura.  Debaroa,  and  Godoielassi,  making  the 
boundary  line  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
course  of  the  Mareb  and  Bclesa  rivers.    A  sup- 

glementary  convention  that  was  signed  by  Signor 
rispi  and'  Degiac  Makonncn  at  Naples' on  Oct- 
1, 1889,  was  ratified  by  the  Emperor  Menelek  at 
Makalle,  where  Count  Antonelli  met  him  on 
Feb.  25.  The  Russian  Government  alone  ob- 
jected to  the  establishment  of  an  Italian  pro- 
tectorate in  Abyssinia,  France  refusing  to  join 
in  the  protest.  Conflicts  arose  in  the  spring  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Egyptian  authorities  at  Suakin 
and  the  Italians  at  Massowah,  whom  the  English 
accused  of  subsidizing  a  tribe  of  Hadendowas,  of 
exercising  supervision  over  a  part  of  the  coast 
beyond  their  understood  limits,  and  of  extend- 
ing their  activity  in  the  Bogos  country  also 
beyond  their  proper  sphere.  The  law  of  June 
5,  1882,  whicn  nrst  established  Italian  sover- 
eignty on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  Assab 
Bay  territory  was  extended  to  Asmara  and  the 
other  newly  acquired  territories  by  the  vote  of 
the  Italian  Legislature. 

Conspiracy  against  tlie  Italians.— While 
General  Orero  was  al)sent  in  Tigre  with  all  the 
white  troops  except  two  or  three  hundred,  a 
plot  was  concocted  to  exterminate  the  Italians 
in  East  Africa.    The  chief  conspirators  were 
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Mnssa  el  Akkad,  a  rich  Arab  merchant  who 
served  as  a  magistrate  under  the  Italian  author- 
ities at  Massowah,  and  Achmed  Kantibai,  chief 
of  the  Hababs^  the  tribe  of  Mussulman  Ab^rssin- 
ians  who  earliest  accepted  Italian  dominion  and 
subsidies.  These  two  were  in  communication 
with  both  Mangascia  and  Osman  Digma,  who 
made  ready  to  crush  between  them  the  main 
force  of  the  Italians  after  the  Habab  chief  had 
surprised  and  massacred  the  Massowah  garrison 
by  night  and  seized  the  arms  and  fortified  po- 
sitions. The  accidental  arrest  of  a  messenger  in 
a  drunken  brawl  and  the  discovery  of  a  letter 
that  he  awkwardly  tried  to  concetU,  written  by 
Eantibai'  to  Ras  Mangascia,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  plot.  Many  persons  were  arrested,  and 
the  two  head  conspirators  were  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  condemned  to  deatli. 

The  Italo-Abyssinian  Treaty.— The  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Italian  plenipotentiary  with 
Menelek  on  May  2, 1889,  and  ratified  on  Sept. 
29, 1889,  contains  twenty  articles.  Each  of  the 
contracting  parties  can  be  represented  by  diplo- 
matic representatives  and  consular  agents,  who 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities 
that  are  accorded  among  European  powers. 
Each  government  was  to  appoint  two  boundary 
commissioners  to  survey  and  mark  out  the 
frontier,  which  should  follow  in  general  the  edge 
of  the  northern  plateau,  leaving  Halai,  S^raneiti, 
and  Asmara  in  Italian  territory,  extenoing  to 
the  country  of  the  Bogos  at  Adi  Nefas  and  Adi 
Johannis,  and  conform  to  a  line  drawn  due  east 
from  Adi  Johannis.  Caravans  entering  Ethio- 
pia must  pay  a  uniform  duty  of  8  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  imported.  Arms  and 
ammunition  can  be  imported  through  Massowah 
only  for  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  and  by  his 
order.  The  subjects  of  either  contracting 
power  are  at  liberty  to  travel  or  settle  or  to  buy, 
sell,  rent,  or  hire  with  the  same  rights  as  nar 
tives  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  and  will  en- 
joy the  complete  protection  of  the  Government ; 
but  armed  bands  are  strictly  prohibited  from 
crossing  the  frontiers.  The  subjects  of  each 
state  in  the  territory  of  the  other  shall  have 
complete  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. (Quarrels  and  differences  arising  between 
Italians  in  Abyssinia  shall  be  settled  by  the 
Italian  authorities  in  Massowah,  and  differences 
between  Italians  and  Abyssinians  shall  be  ad- 
justed by  the  same  tribunal  or  by  delegates  of 
the  Italian  and  the  Ethiopian  authorities.  The 
property  of  a  subject  of  either  power  dying  in 
the  territory  of  the  other  must  be  delivered  over 
to  the  authorities  of  the  country  to  which  he  be- 
longs. An  Italian  accused  of  a  crime  must  be 
tried  before  an  Italian  tribunal,  and  an  Abys- 
sinian before  an  Abyssinian  tribunal.  Each 
power  promises  to  oeliver  up  fugitives  from 
justice.  The  Negus  Negusti  engages  to  sup- 
pre^  the  slave  trade  with  all  his  power  and  to 
allow  no  slave  caravans  to  pass  through  his  ter- 
ritories. The  treaty  is  binding  on  the  whole 
Ethiopian  Empire.  Either  contracting  power 
may  suggest  alterations  in  the  treaty  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  having  notified  the  other  power 
twelve  months  previously,  except  in  regard  to 
established  territorial  rights.  The  Negus  Ne- 
gusti of  Ethiopia  agrees  to  make  use  of  the 
Government  of  the  King  of  Italy  as  his  inter- 


mediary in  all  dealings  with  o^er  powers  or 
governments.  If  the  Negus  desires  to  confer 
upon  the  subjects  of  another  state  special  privi- 
leges in  trade  or  industry,  Italians  must  always 
be  given  the  preference  under  like  conditions. 

AFGHANISTAN,  a  monarehy  in  central 
Asif^  lying  between  Russian  Turkistan  and 
British  India.  The  reigning  Ameer  is  Abdur- 
rahman Khan,  a  son  of  Afztu  Khan  and  grand- 
son of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan.  The  .country  is 
divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Cabul,  T^ur- 
kistan.  Herat,  and  Candahar,  each  of  which  is 
ruled  by  a  hakim  or  governor.  The  districts  of 
Badaksnan  and  Wakhan  have  likewise  separate 
governors  at  present.  Abdurrahman  has  At- 
tempted to  re-establish,  in  addition  to  the  feudal 
levies,  the  regular  army  on  the  European  model, 
that  was  introduced  bv  Shere  Ali  after  his  visit 
to  India  in  1869. 

Area  and  Population.— The  northern 
boundary  of  Afghanistan  was  determined  and 
demarkated  by  the  Anfflo-Russian  Afghan 
Boundary  Commission.  It  follows  the  Oxus 
from  the  Pamir  Plateau  to  Khamiab  Saleh, 
whence  the  line  was  drawn  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection to  Zulfikar,  and  thence  south  to  Kuh 
Malik-i-Siah.  a  mountain  southeast  of  the  river 
Helmund.  On  the  south  the  country  is  con- 
terminous with  British  Beloochistan.  On  the 
east  the  Indian  Government  has  been  engaged  in 
subjugating  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Zhob 
Valley  and  the  Wazin  country  and  in  extending 
its  mfiuence  in  Kafiristan'Chitral  Swat,  ana 
other  districts  between  the  Hindu  Kush  and 
Cashmere  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  that  formerly  were  regarded  as  a  part 
of  Afghanistan.  The  subjects  of  the  Ameer 
number  about  4,000,000  people,  divided  into 
tribes  that  are  often  at  feud  with  one  another. 
Of  the  Ghilzais,  the  largest  tribe  dwelling  south- 
east of  Cabul,  there  are  at  least  1,000,000.  The 
Tadjiks,  who  pursue  agricultural  or  industrial 
occupations  and  are  scattered  among  the  other 
tribes,  are  supposed  to  be  of  Persian  origin.  The 
Duranis  inhamt  the  country  northwest  of  Cabul. 
The  Aimakhs  and  Hazaras,  who  live  in  the 
mountains  further  north,  show  strong  marks  of 
Tartar  descent. 

Agricaltnre  and  Commerce.—The  Ameer 
demands  a  tax  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the  amount  of 
irrigation.  In  the  greater  part  of  Afghanistan 
two  crops  are  grown  m  the  year,  one  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, or  legumes,  followed  by  an  autumn  crop  of 
rice,  millet,  panic  grass,  or  Indian  com.  The  cas- 
tor-oil plant,  madder,  and  asafcetida  grow  abun- 
dantly, and  large  quantities  of  the  last-named 
product  are  exportea  to  India.  Preserved  fruits 
are  exported  extensively,  and  fruit,  in  both  the 
fresh  and  the  preserved  state,  forms  the  staple 
nourishment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people.  Apples,  pears,  quinces,  apricots,  plums, 
cherries,  pomegranates,  grapes,  figs,  ana  mul- 
berries are  exceedingly  abundant  The  chief  in- 
dustrial products  are  sheepskin  postinSy  felt  car- 
pets, silks,  and  rosaries.  The  exports  from 
Cabul  to  India,  consisting  of  asafcetida,  horses, 
madder,  fruit,  ghi,  and  raw  silk,  amounted  in 
1888-'89  to  19i  lakhs  of  rupees;  the  imports 
from  India,  consisting  of  cotton  goods,  indigo, 
sugar,  and  tea,  were  valued  at  52^  lakhs. 
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The  Sitaation.— The  Ameer  left  Cabul  in  the 
saniiner  of  1888  to  cope  with  the  rebellion  of  his 
cousin  Ishak  Khan,  which  threatened  the  dis- 
memberment of  his  kingdom.  The  rebellion 
was  over  after  one  decisive  engagement,  but  Ab- 
dumihman  remained  in  Afghan  Turkistan  for 
the  purpose  of  thoroughly  subjugating  the  Uz-. 
becks  and  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a  risinff 
by  any  possibility.  For  two  years  he  scourged 
the  country,  executing  the  people  by  wholesale. 
When  he  had  thus  broken  the  spirit  of  the 
northern  Afghans  and  placed  strong  and  faith- 
ful garrisons  in  all  the  principal  towns  from 
Maimena  in  the  west  to  Faizabad  in  the  east,  he 
removed  restrictions  to  trade,  admitting  Russian 
caravans  to  Balkh  and  permitting  Afghan  cara- 
vans to  proceed  to  Kerki  and  Bokhara.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1890,  he  prepared  to  lead  an  expedition 
against  the  mountameers  of  Kaflristan  wno  have 
never  been  completely  subdued  to  the  Afghan 
yoke ;  but  he  prudently  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, and  confined  his  attention  to  strengthen- 
ing his  hold  on  BadiJcshan  and  maintaining  the 
position  that  his  lieutenants  had  acquir^  in 
Shignan  and  Roshan.  During  the  two  years 
that  ho  was  awav  in  the  north  his  eldest  son, 
Habibullab,  ruled  in  his  stead  at  Cabul.  The 
Ameer  re-entered  his  capital  in  July,  1890. 
After  his  return  he  had  to  encounter  a  revolt  of 
the  Ali  Hazaras,  a  turbulent  branch  of  the  Ila- 
zara  nation  dwelling  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Ghuznee. 

ALABAMA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Dec  14,  1819;  area,  50,723  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  127,901  in 
1820;  309,527  in  1830;  590,756  in  1840;  771,623 
in  1850;  964,201  in  1860;  996,992  in  1870;  1,- 
262,505  in  1880 ;  and  1,508,073  in  1890.  Capital, 
Montgomery, 

Govern nient.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Thomas  Seay, 
Democrat;  ^retary  of  State,  J.  D.  Barron; 
Treasurer,  John  L.  Cobbs;  Auditor,  Cvrus  D. 
Hogue;  Attorney-General,  William  L.  Martin; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Solomon 
Palmer :  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Reuben 
F.  Kolb;  liailroad  Commissioners,  Henrv  R. 
Shorter,  Levi  W.  Lawler,  W.  C.  Tunstall ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  George  W.  Stone  ; 
Associate  Justices,  David  Clopton,  Thomas  N. 
McClellan,  and  H.  M.  Somerville,  who  resigned 
in  July  to  accept  an  appomtment  from  President 
Harrison  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  General 
Appraisers,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  W. 
Coleman. 

Finances.— For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1889, 
the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  presents  the 
folio wmg  figures :  Balance  on  Oct.  1, 1888,  f  555,- 
587,87 ;  total  receipts  for  the  year,  $1,583.003.04 ; 
total  expenditures,  $1,757,514.11;  balance  on 
Sept  80,  1889,  $381,076.80.  The  principal  re- 
ceipts included  $1,053,818.51  from  general  taxes ; 
$138,924.82  from  poll  taxes;  $131,641.51  from  li- 
censes ;  $78,953.80  from  the  hire  of  convicts ;  $32,- 
563.02  from  the  A^icultural  Commission ;  and 
$30,760.75  from  solicitors'  fees.  Among  the  ex- 
penditures were  $638,401.44  for  the  educational 
fimd ;  $392,100  for  interest  on  the  debt ;  $137,358 
for  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ;•  $25,096.a5  for 
military  expenses;   and  $15,644.53  for  public 


printing.  For  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1890,  the 
report  is  as  follows:  Balance  on  Oct.  I,  1889. as 
above  given,  $381,076.80;  total  receipts  for  the 
vear,  $2,594,442.17;  total  expenditures,  $2,642.- 
614.59 ;  balance  on  Sept.  30,  1890,  $332,904.38. 
A  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  to  4*5  mills  is  the 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  surplus.  For  1891 
the  rate  will  be '4  mills,  and  a  still  greater  shrink- 
age is  expected.  The  regular  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  were  less  than  the  above-men- 
tioned figures  by  $954,000,  that  sum  representing 
the  amount  of  6-per-cent.  State  bonds  which 
were  refunded  into  4-per-cent.  bonds  during  the 
year.  The  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  State  at 
the  beginning  of  1890  amounted  to  $9^237,700, 
and  with  the  exception  of  $539,000  in  5-per-cent. 
bonds,  it  bears  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Since  1880 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  $66,521  in  the  debt 

Assessments, — The  total  assessed  valuation 
of  property  for  1889  was  $242,197,531,  an  increase 
of  $18,828,490  oyer  1888.  Of  this  sum  the  assess- 
ment of  railroad  property  was  $40,163,776.18. 
For  1890  the  total  assessed  valuation  was  $258,- 
979,575.41,  of  which  $48,338,781.47  was  the  assess- 
ment of  railroad  property. 

Education. — ^Thirteen  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  are  organized  into  separate  school  districts, 
in  which  a  system  of  schools  more  advanced  than 
that  in  the  counties  is  maintained  by  the  aid  of 
local  taxation.  The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  the  school  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1889,  presents  the  following  statistics 
for  both  these  separate  school  districts  and  the 
counties  outside  of  the  districts : 


ITEMS. 

CoimttM. 

Dittricte. 

Puplto  enrolled,  white 

100,018 

5,080     . 

r  uplla  enrolled,  colored  

101.649 

8,457 

Total  enrollment 

261,607 
9S.640 

S,687 

4,188 

Avenge  attendance,  colored 

66.S8S 

2.8S5 

Total  average  attendance 

l6^fl5» 

6,578 

Number  of  white  wshoola 

a946 

111 

Number  of  colored  schoolA 

2,064 
2,476 

67 

Male  teachers,  white  schooia 

Male  teachers,  colored  schools 

1,815 

Female  teachers,  white  schools 

U72 

Female  teachers,  colored  schools 

668 

Ayenige  monthly  pay, white  teachers 

IIIU 

158  40 

Average  monthly  pay,color'd  teachers 

$10  00 

Average  school  year  in  days 

69  5 

172 

Paid  teachers  m  white  schools 

§284.084  93 
$100,648  20 

$62,265  92 

Paid  teachers  in  colored  schools 

$19,177  OT 

The  receipts  of  the  State  school  fund  during 
the  year  were  $534,285.76,  and  the  disbursements 
|1535,721,95.  There  was  also  raised  and  expended 
in  the  thirteen  separate  districts  the  sum  of 
$154,668.27,  making  the  total  expenditure  in  the 
State  for  public  schools  $690,890.22.  An  enu- 
meration of  the  school  population,  made  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  school  year,  showed  272.730 
white  children  and  212,821  colored,  total,  485,- 
551.  These  figures,  compared  with  the  enroll- 
ment above  ^iven,  show  that  only  60  per  cent,  of 
the  white  children  in  the  State,  and  fewer  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children,  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools.  Moreover,  these  schools 
were  kept  open  an  average  of  only  75  days  during 
the  year,  reckoning  the  counties  and' separate 
districts  together. 

The  Stiite  normal  schools  have  an  encourag- 
ing record  for  the  year  1888-*89.  At  J ackson  vi lie 
195  pupils  were  enrolled ;  at  Hunts villc,  257 ;  at 
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Troy,  223  in  the  normal  department  and  437  in 
the  model  school ;  at  Tuskegee,  400  in  the  nor- 
mal school  and  100  in  the  training  school ;  and 
at  Livingston  38  in  the  normal  course.  The  new 
normal  school  for  colored  students  at  Montgom- 
ery was  opened  during  1889,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  contained  825  pupils  in  the  normal 
and  360  in  the  preparatory  department.  Two 
building  have  been  erected  by  tne  State,  one  for 
industrial  the  other  for  literary  purposes. 

Popolation.— The  following  table  presents 
the  ]X)pulation  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  as- 
certained by  the  national  census  of  this  year, 
compared  with  similar  returns  from  the  census 
of  ifeo? 


couNxnss. 


Antangm... 
Baldwin... 
Barbour... 

Bibb 

Bloiut.... 
Bollock... 

Butler 

Calhoun... 
Cbambvra. 
Cherokee.. 
Chilton.... 
Cbootaw.. 
Clarke.... 

Clay 

Cleborne.. 

Colfee 

Colbert.... 
Conecuh . . , 

Coofia 

CoTinirton. 
Crenwaw . 
Collman... 

Dale 

Dallas 

DeKalb... 
Efanore...., 
Escambia.. 

Etowah 

Fayette . . . , 
Franklin  . . 
Geneva.... 
Greene..... 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackson ... 
Jeflbrson  .. 


Lauderdale... 
Lawrence . . . . 

Lee 

limestone. . . . 

Lowndes 

Maoon 

Madison 

Mareniro 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Pemr 

Pickens 

Pike 

Kandolph  .... 

Bnsael! 

8he!bv 

St  Clair 

Bomter 

TaUadega .... 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa  .. 

Walker. 

Washington . . 

Wilcox 

Winston 


1880.  1890.         Inenu*. 


Total.. 


18,103 

8,608 
88,979 

9,4S7 
1&,8<I9 
29,C60 
19,649 
19,991 
88,440 
19,109 
10.798 
15,781 
17,806 
12,988 
10,976 

8,119 
16,158 
12,605 
15,118 

5,689 
11,726 

6,8:,5 
12,677 
48,438 
12.675 
17.602 

6,719 
15,893 
10,185 

9,155 

4,842 
214»i 
26,553 
1S,761 
25,114 
28,272 
12,142 
21,035 
21,892 
27,262 
21,600 
81,176 
17.871 
87,625 
80,S90 

9,364 
14.585 
48,658 
17,091 
52,856 
16,4J3 
80,741 
21,479 
20,640 
16,575 
24.887 
17.286 
14,462 
28,728 
28860 
28.401 
24.957 

9.479 

4,58S 
81,823 

4,258 


18,880 

8,930 
85,659 
18,794 
21,867 
27,028 
19.898 
83,767 
26,236 
£0,481 
14,586 
17,638 
22,599 
1^768 
18,228 
12,129 
20,169 
14,586 
15,888 

7,58  i 
15,401 
13,448 
17,211 
49,349 
21,091 
21,726 

8,665 
21,898 
12,797 
10.568 
10,676 
21,992 
27.428 
24,786 
27.025 
88,870 
14,113 
28.747 
2(»,708 
28,649 
21,208  , 
81,527 
18,414 
87,b57 
83,045 
11.419 
18,896 
51,495 
18,984 
55,100 
23,511 
29,800 
22,465 
24.588 
17,283 


20,S79 
17,3S4 
29,561 
29,884 
25,438 
80,828 
16,080 

7,925 
80,769 

6,485 


1,262,505     1,478,078      215,568 


827 
1,680 
4^807 
6,493 
•2,088 
*85« 
14,176 
2,S46 
1,828 
8,743 
1.807 
4,798 
2,820 
2,2£2 
4,010 
4,016 
1,9'^1 

775 
1,895 
8,675 
7,0&8 
4,534 

916 
M16 
4.222 
2,946 
6,500 
2,662 
1,403 
0,884 
61 

870 
6,025 
2.611 
65.098 
1,071 
2,712 
♦6S4 
1,887 
•897 

851 
1,048 

282 
2,155 

55 
4.311 
2,842 
1,893 
2,744 
7,0S8 
•1,441 

9S0 


♦607 
8,018 
2,b72 
S83 
^974 
2,088 
5,366 
6,561 
3.387 
•1.059 
8.132 


•  Decrease. 


The  largest  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  show 
the  following  population :  Birmingham,  26,241, 
increase  since  1880,  23,155;  Mobile,  81,822,  in- 
crease 2,690 ;  Montgomery,  21„790,  increase  5,077 ; 
Selma,  7,626,  increase  97 ;  Tuscaloosa,  5,486,  in- 
crease 8,068. 

Penitentiarjr. — The  number  of  State  con- 
victs in  the  penitentiary  on  Oct.  1, 1888,  was  740. 
Since  that  time  900  have  been  received,  and  29 
recaptured,  making  the  total  number  for  the  two 
vears  1,669.  During  that  period,  99  convicts 
nave*  died ;  87  have  been  pardoned ;  two  were 
sent  to  the  insane  as^rlum ;  86  escaped  and  367 
were  discharged,  making  a  total  of  541,  and  leav- 
injf  on  hand  on  Oct  1, 1890, 1,128  prisoners.  Of 
this  number,  807  are  confined  nt  Pratt  Mines 
engaged  in  various  employments  under  the  con- 
tract with  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad 
Company.  The  remainder,  821,  consisting  of 
women,  children,  and  disabled  men,  are  confined 
within  the  penitentiary  walls  at  Wetumpka  and 
engaged  in  farming. 

These  flexures  show  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  convicts,  and  a  high  death  rate,  the 
latter  circumstance  bein^  due  in  part  to  an  epi- 
demic at  one  of  the  mining  camps  of  the  lessee 
company.  At  this  camp  in  the  year  ending  Oct. 
1, 1889,  there  were  54  deaths  in  an  average  prison 
population  of  about  800. 

Banks. — During  1889  five  new  national  banks 
wf^re  organized  in  the  State,  and  two  were  dis- 
continued, making  the  number  in  operation  at 
the  close  of  the  year  twenty-five.  Tnese  have  a 
combined  capital  of  $8,953,200,  and  a  surplus  of 
$938,388,  besides  undivided  profits  to  the  amount 
of  $548,529.  Their  total  resources  reached  the 
sum  of  $14,657,858,  or  over  $2,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  figures  one  year  previous ;  and  their  loans 
and  discounts  reached  $8,274,806,  an  increase  of 
over  $1,000,000. 

Pig  Iron. — Alabama,  which  occupied  the  tenth 
place  among  the  States  in  1880,  with  an  output 
of  62,886  tons,  is  now  third  as  a  producer  of  pig 
iron,  the  production  in  1890  amounting  to  890,- 
482  tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  1,828  per  cent, 
over  the  production  of  188(1  These  figures  cover 
the  census  year,  which  ends  on  June  80.  For 
the  census  year  1890  the  State  produced  half 
of  all  the  pi^  iron  made  in  the  South. 

County  Debts. — According  to  the  census  re- 
turns of  this  year,  38  counties  of  -the  State  have 
no  bonded  debt ;  Cullman  County  owes  less  than 
$500 ;  Baldwin,  Conecuh,  Covington,  Crenshaw, 
Cherokee,  Elmore,  Escambia,  Franklin,  and 
Limestone,  between  $1,000  and  $5,000;  Cal- 
houn, Dale,  and  Wilcox,  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000:  Randolph,  Henrv,  and  Chambers,  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $20,000;  Lauderdale  and 
Walker,  between  $20,000  and  $35,000;  Hale, 
Montgomery,  and  Tallapoosa,  between  $85,000 
and  $50,000';  Dallas  and  Pickens,  between  $50,- 
000  and  $75,000 ;  Barbour,  between  $75,000  and 
$100,000;  Madison,  between  $100,000  and  $250,- 
000;  JeflPerson  and  Mobile,  between  $250,000 
and  $500,000.  The  total  bonded  county  debt 
amounts  to  $1,832,100,  and  the  floating  debt  to 
$59,920.  Since  1880  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  $811,246  in  the  total  debt. 

Political.— This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  became  a  considerable  factor 
in  State  politics.    Beginning  with  a  few  local 
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societies  in  1886  or  1887,  the  organization  soon 
found  favor  with  the  farmers,  and  in  January, 
1890,  it  had  perfected  a  State  organization,  with 
societies  in  every  county,  with  a  central  exchange 
and  an  official  State  organ.  During  1889  its  en- 
erpes  were  devoted  to  fighting  the  so-called 
"jute-bagging  trust,"  but  it  soon  found  itself 
drifting  into  politics.  Late  in  that  year  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Reuben  F.  Kolb, 
announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination  at  the  next  Democratic  State 
Convention ;  and  as  he  was  a  leader  in  the  Alli- 
ance and  an  advocate  for  the  farmers,  his  cause 
was  at  once  espoused  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
local  Alliances.  But  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  bitterly  opposed  by  an  influential  section  of 
his  partv'  represented  by  the  "  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser. The  ante-convention  contest  was, 
therefore,  one  of  the  most  bitter  and  exciting  in 
many  years.  The  more  prominent  of  his  com- 
petitors were  Joseph  P.  Johnston,  of  Jefferson ; 
Thomas  G.  Jones,  of  Montgomery;  James  M. 
Crook,  of  Calhoun ;  and  William  Richardson,  of 
Madison.  The  nominating  convention  met  at 
Montgomery  on  May  28,  and  remained  in  session 
four  days.  On  the  first  ballot  Kolb  received  235 
votes  for  Governor ;  Johnston,  105 ;  Richardson, 
88 ;  Crook,  55 ;  and  Jones,  45.  Thirty-four  bal- 
lots were  taken,  on  the  last  of  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  Kolb  united  in  the  support  of  Jones  and 
secured  his  nomination  by  a  vote  of  271  to  255 
for  Kolb.  The  ticket  was  completed  by  the  re- 
noraination  of  Auditor  Hogue,  Treasurer  Cobbs, 
Secretary  of  State  Barron,  and  Attorney-General 
Martin.  For  Superintendent  of  Education  John 
B.  Harris  was  nominated. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Montgomery  on  June  4,  and  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing ticket:  For  Gk)vemor,  Benjamin  M. 
Long;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  C.  Austin; 
Treasurer,  Richard  Wood;  Auditor,  Eli  F.  Jen- 
nings: Attorney-General,  Charles  D.  Alexander; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Richard  11.  Porter. 
On  June  10  a  State  Convention  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  met  at  Anniston.  The  nomination  of 
a  State  ticket  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
State  Executive  Committee,  which,  on  July  5, 
nominated  S.  L.  Russell,  of  Cherokee  County, 
for  Governor,  but  presented  no  other  candidates. 
The  Greenback  party  met  in  convention  at 
Birmingham  on  July  7,  and  decided  to  present 
the  following  State  ticket :  For  Governor,  Law- 
son  C.  Coulson;  Secretary  of  State,  Buel  An- 
drews; Auditor,  Green  C.  Thigpen;  Attorney- 
General,  Lysandcr  M.  Davis;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  William  M.  Wood.  The  name  of 
James  K.  Vandergrift  for  Treasurer  was  added. 

At  the  election,  on  Aug.  4,  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  successful.  According  to  unofficial 
returns  from  61  of  the  64  counties  in  the  State, 
Jones  for  Governor  received  135,801  votes;  Long, 
41,365 ;  and  the  other  two  candidates  a  scatter- 
ing vote. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  of  1890-'91  were 
elected  at  the  same  time.  The  Senate  will  be 
unanimously  Democratic ;  the  House  will  contain 
three  Republicans  and  one  Independent. 

At  the  November  election  the  following  Con- 
gressmen (all  Democrats)  were  re-elected :  First 
District,  Richard  H.  Clarke;  Second  District, 
Hilary  A.  Herbert;  Third  District,  William  C. 


Oat^s ;  Fourth  District,  Lewis  W.  Turpin ;  Fifth 
District,  James  E.  Cobb ;  Sixth  District,  John  H. 
Bankhead ;  Seventh  District,  William  H.  Forney ; 
Eighth  District,  Joseph  Wheeler. 

AMADEO,  Duke  of  Aosta,  ex-King  of  Spain, 
bom  May  30, 1845;  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  18, 1890. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  of 
Savoy,  bein^  a  year  younger  than  his  only 
brother  Umberto,  the  present  Kin^  of  Italy. 
The  brothers  received  a  thorough  civil  and  mili- 
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tary  education.  At  twenty-one  Amadeo  rejoiced 
to  draw  the  sword  for  Italy,  and  was  wounded 
at  Peschiera.  A  year  later.  May  80,  1867,  he 
married  Maria  Vittoria  Carlotta,  daughter  of 
Prince  dal  Pozzo  della  Cisterna.  The  offspring 
of  this  happy  marriage  are  Prince  Emanuele, 
bom  Jan.  13,  1869;  Vittorio,  Count  of  Turin, 
born  Nov.  24,  1870;  and  Luigi,  Duke  of  the 
Abmzzi,  bom  Jan.  80, 1873. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
stitution of  May  26, 1869,  restoring  the  heredi- 
tary monarchjr.  King  Vittorio  Emanuele  was 
asked  to  permit  his  second  son  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  throne ;  but  he  refused  because  Amedeo 
was  then  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Italy,  as  the  Crown  Prince  had  no  son.  This 
objection  vanished  on  the  birth  of  the  present 
Prince  of  Naples  in  the  following  November,  and 
when,  aft^r  treating  with  various  other  princes, 
Gen.  Prim  renewed  the  proposal  in  1870  the  fa- 
ther gave  his  consent,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  all  the  powers  should  signify  acquiescence 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  constituent  Cortes 
should  vote  for  the  prince.  The  European  pow- 
ers readily  assented  to  the  candidature,  with  the 
exception  of  Russia,  who  expressed  no  opinion. 
On  Nov.  3,  1870,  the  Madrid  Cabinet  presented 
his  name  to  the  Cortes.  No  objections  were 
made  except  from  the  benches  of  the  Legitimists 
and  of  the  Montpensier  faction.  The  vote  was 
taken  on  Nov.  lo,  and  the  Savoyan  prince  re- 
ceived 191  out  of  the  total  344  ballots,  a  result 
that  was  hailed  in  the  speech  of  the  president, 
Ruiz  Zorilla,  as  the  guarantee  of  a  peaceful  and 
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proeMrous  future  for  Spain.    The  deputation  of 
the  Cortes  was  received  by  Vittorio  Emanuele 
and  the  King-elect  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Flor- 
ence on  Dec.  4.    It  is  related  that  Prince  Ama- 
deo,  when  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  destiny  was 
first  presented  to  him,  would  have  refused  to  he 
a  candidate,  and  only  bowed  to  parental  au- 
thority,   in  spite  of  good  intentions  and  honest 
endeavor,  he  was  not  the  man  needed  to  calm 
the  distracted  nation.    He  lacked  the  necessary 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  politi- 
cal sagacity,  and  decision  of  character,  and  he 
lacked  true  friends  and  earnest  adherents  among 
the  Spaniards.    On  the  day  of  his  landing  at 
Cartagena  from  the  frigate  "Numancia,"  Dec. 
80,  1870,  Marshal  Prim,  the  head  of  the  party 
that  brought  him  to  Spain,  died  of  wounds  in- 
flicted by  political  assassins.    Amadeo  took  the 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  to  respect  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  to  insure  their  observ- 
ance and  execution,  oh  Jan.  2, 1871.    The  new 
dynasty  had  no  enthusiastic  supporters,  and  the 
King,  though   he  commanded  the  respect  of 
everybody^  won   the  affection  and  fidelity  of 
none.    The  Queen  was  esteemed  for  her  virtues ; 
but  her  scholarly  accomplishments  were  regard- 
ed with  more  curiosity  than  respect,  and  the 
proud  court  nobility  looked  upon  her  as  scarcely 
of  equal  birth.    "  Don  Amedeo's  wife  "  was  the 
only  title  that  the  hostile  press  would  accord 
her.    The  amiable  couple,  adhering  to  their  ac- 
customed habits,  did  httle  to  placate  the  char- 
acteristic Spanish  jealousy  of  foreigners.    It  was 
impossible  to  secure  a  permanent  Cabinet.    The 
Kepublicans  and  Socialists  rose  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  1872  a  Carlist  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  north,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  extinguish.     Thoug'h  warned  of  a  plot  to 
assassinate  him  on  July  18,  1872,  Amaaeo  was 
not  deterred  from  taking  his  usual  drive  with 
his  wife.     When   returning,  about    midnight, 
each  tried  to  shield  the  other  when  the  carriage 
was  stopped  oy  armed  men  and  several  shots 
were  fired.    For  seven  months  longer  the  King 
attempted  to  master  the  increasing  difficulties, 
refusing  to  deviate  one  step  from  the  path  of 
strict  legality,  though  coimselors  urged  him  to 
use  strong  measures  against  his  enemies.     A 
conflict  with  the  ministry  arose.    He  was  unwill- 
ing to  promote  an  officer  whom  numerous  com- 
rades cieclared  to  be  un worth  v,  but  signed  the 
order  when  the  Minister  of  War  threatened  to 
resign.    The  protesting  officers  indignantly  threw 
up  their  commissions,  and  the  order  accepting 
their  resignations  he  signed  likewise,  and  then, 
rising  from  the  table,  he  said :  "  I  have  decided 
to  araicate."    He  adhered  firmly  to  this  resolve, 
in  which  he  was  strengthened  by  his  wife,  whose 
health  nad  suffered  and  who  longed  for  her  Ital- 
ian home.    In  announcing  to  the  Cortes  his  in- 
tention, on  Feb.  11,  1878,  he  said:  "My  hopes 
have  deceived  mo,  for  Spain  lives  in  the  midst 
of  a  perpetual  conflict.    If  my  enemies  had  been 
foreigners  I  would  not  abandon  the  task ;  but 
they  are  Spaniards.    I  wish  neither  to  be  the 
king  of  a  party  nor  to  act  illegally;  and,  con- 
vinced of  the  fruitlessness  of  my  efforts,  I  re- 
nounce the  crown  for  myself  and  my  heirs," 
Casielar,  who  was  president,  proposed  that  the 
two  chambers  should  unite  and  assume  the  sov- 
ereignty.   The  abdication  was  unanimously  ac- 


cepted by.  the  Cortes,  which,  in  its  reply  to  the 
royal  message,  declared  that  'Mf  any  human 
power  could  check  the  inevitable  course  of  events, 
your  Majesty,  through  your  constitutional  edu- 
cation and  respect  tor  established  right,  would 
have  averted  them."  On  the  following  morning 
the  royal  couple,  with  their  children,  set  out  for 
Florence,  a  guard  escorting  them  to  the  frontier. 
The  Amadeist  party,  he  jestingly  told  an  in- 
quirer on  the  voyage,  had  never  suffered  for  lack 
of  unity,  as  it  consisted  of  himself  alone. 

The  prince  was  restored  without  delay  to  his  for- 
mer title  of  Prince  Amadeo  of  Savoy  and  to  all  his 
rights  and  dignities  in  Italy.  His  renunciation 
of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Italian  throne 
was  annulled,  and  Parliament  unanimously  gave 
him  again  his  dotation  of  400,000  lire  per  an- 
num. On  March  12,  when  Amadeo  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Presi- 
dent Biancheri  read  to  the  Chamber  his  letter, 
in  which  he  said :  "  A  severe  task  was  commit- 
ted to  me  and  I  undertook  it,  offering  the  great- 
est sacriflce — that  of  my  country — in  the  hope 
of  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Spain. 
More  than  two  years  have  passed,  and  I  leave 
that  land  more  racked  and  rent  asunder  than 
before,  as  with  sorrow  I  must  own.  Finding 
that  Spain  could  find  no  happiness  through  me, 
I  renounced  the  crown,  after  having  faithfully 
kept  my  oath.  I  return  to  Italy.  She  will  find 
in  me  a  soldier  and  a  patriot  of  whose  life  she 
can  dispose."  On  Dec.  1, 1873,  the  prince  was 
made  inspector-general  of  the  army.  His  wife 
died  on  Nov.  8, 1876.  He  lived  very  plainly  at 
Turin,  where  he  was  exceedingly  popular.  On 
Sept.  8, 1888,  he  married  for  his  second  wife  his 
young  niece  Maria  Letitia,  daughter  of  his  sister 
Clotilde  and  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  who  bore 
him,  on  June  22,  1889,  a  son,  to  whom  King 
Umberto  has  given  the  title  of  Count  of  Saleme. 
The  Italian  people  felt  a  strong  affection  for  the 
deceased  pnnce,  who  was  familiarly  spoken  of 
as  Amadeo  (just  as  the  King  is  called  by  his 
Christian  nam^  not  by  his  royal  title),  nor  did 
his  popularity  suffer  from  the  good  relations 
that  ne  maintained  with  the  Pope. 

ANDBA8ST,  Count  JULIUS,  a  Hungarian 
statesman,  bom  in  Zemplin,  March  8, 1828 ;  died 
in  Abbazia,  Feb.  18, 1890.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  Count  Charles  Andrassy,  the  head  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  family  of  magnates  of  no  great  renown 
or  antiquity,  nor  distinguished  for  wealth  until 
he  obtained  a  fortune  by  his  maiTiage  with  a 
Countess  Szapary,  and  was  able  to  settle  an  en- 
tailed estate  on  each  of  his  three  boys.  Count 
Charles  was  a  man  of  bright  intellect  and  lively 
wit,  charming  in  manners,  an  excellent  dancer 
and  rider,  witn  a  happy  faith  in  his  own  good 
luck,  traits  inherited  by  his  son  Julius,  who  was 
celebrated  even  in  youth  for  his  brilliant  sayings 
and  happy  thoughts,  and  who  by  his  external 
graces,  amiability,  and  early  mastery  of  the  arts 
of  social  intercourse  won  the  cood  opinions  of 
men  and  women  alike.  From  his  father,  whose 
efforts  to  advance  science,  education,  and  pro- 
ductive enterprise  in  Hungary  made  him  as  much 
disliked  by  the  Vienna  aristocracy  as  he  was  pop- 
ular among  his  Magyar  fellow-countrymen,  he 
derived  also  his  lar^  and  liberal  political  views 
and  his  ardent  patriotism.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Pesth,  traveled  abroad,  and 
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subsequently  was  employed  by  his  father  to  ob- 
tain foreign  capital  for  industrial  schemes  that 
were  designed  to  promote  the  well-being  of  Hun- 
gary, and  on  that  account  were  impeded  by  the 
authorities.  At  the  age  of  twentv-four  he  was 
elected  to  the  Diet  at  Fressburg  from  Zemplin, 
and  by  his  first  speech  won  a  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  orator.  His  character,  principles,  and 
associations  led  him  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution.    He  was  one  of  those  who 
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insisted  on  speaking  in  the  Magyar  language 
and  obtained  from  the  Palatine,  Archduke  John, 
this  concession,  involving  the  ultimate  accom- 
plishment of  the  national  aspirations.  Kossuth, 
who  counted  not  many  members  of  the  higher 
aristocracy  among  his  adherents,  advanced  him 
at  once  to  a  place  amon^  the  foremost  politicians 
of  the  land  by  nominatmg  him  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  charged  with  preparing  the  March 
laws.  After  the  installment  of  the  Hungarian 
ministry  by  the  frightened  monarch  on  March 
15, 1848,  Andrassy  was  appointed  administrator 
of  Zemplin.  He  was  indefatigable  in  organizing 
and  training  the  national  flonved  army,  and 
when  the  Austrian  army,  under  Prince  Windisch- 
grfitz,  advanced  on  Pesth,  none  was  more  valiant 
on  the  field,  or  earnest  in  council,  or  laborious 
in  the  military  administration,  or  vehement  in 
rousing  the  force  of  national  resistance  that  hurled 
back  the  invaders  across  their  own  frontier.  At 
the  first  indication  of  Russian  interference,  Kos- 
suth sent  him  to  Constantinople  to  seek  a  Turkish 
alliance.  He  failed  in  his  eflfort  to  persuade  Ab- 
dul Med j id  to  undertake  a  military  intervention, 
but  obtained  a  promise  of  asylum,  upon  which 
Kossuth,  with  the  remnant  of  his  last  army, 
beaten  by  overwhelming  odds,  escaped  to  Turk- 
ish territory.  Andrassy,  who  remamed  faithful 
to  the  national  cause  after  most  of  the  nobility 
had  deserted  it,  fled  to  Prance,  while  a  court- 
martial  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  and 
he  was  hanged  in  effigy. 

His  first  years  of  exile  were  passed  in  Eng- 
land, where  Hungarian  refugees  received  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  all  classes,  and  where  he  in 
particular  was  a  welcome  guest  in  country  houses 
and  London  drawing-rooms.    Pie  acquired  a  lik- 


ing for  English  customs,  and  studied  attentively 
the  workings  of  constitutional  government,  while 
amusing  himself  with  the  distractipns  of  fashion- 
able society  and  even  essaying  a  r6le  on  the  tiirf. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Cnmean  War,  in  1854, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
always  gladly  received  in  the  circles  of  the  im- 
perial court.  Still,  the  part  that  he  wished  to 
perform,  that  of  the  Emperor's  special  adviser 
in  Hungarian  affairs,  was  accorded  to  Count 
Teleky.  He  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  active  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  France  for 
Hungary,  and  that  England  was  still  less  likely 
to  interfere,  and  having  married  the  Countess 
Katinka  Kendeffy,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
belles  of  the  season  in  Paris  and  who  brought 
him  some  fortune,  he  took  advantage  in  1857  of 
the  amnesty  that  had  been  proclaimed  in  the 
previous  year,  and  returned  to  Hungary.  Fran- 
cis De&k,  who  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
the  Hungarians  must  do  for  themselves,  wel- 
comed the  returned  Andrassy  as  an  exponent  of 
this  idea.  When  threatened  with  a  war  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  Austrian 
Government,  anxious  to  secure  the  support  or 
neutrality  of  the  chief  men  of  Hungary,  offered 
Andrassy  his  former  post  of  admmistrator  of 
Siemplin,  which  he  declined,  rather  than  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Humbled  by  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Italian  campaign,  the  Austrian  court 
was  constrained  to  enlarge  the  liberties  of  the 
people  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction. A  central  representative  legisla- 
ture was  created  and  the  autonomy  of  the  prov- 
inces was  extended  by  the  rescript  of  1861.  In 
Hungary,  Magvar  was  restored  as  the  official 
language,  the  old  courts  of  judicature  were  re- 
established, and  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Diet  were  made  much  wider.  Sucn  concessions, 
however,  only  made  DeAk  and  Andrassy,  who 
was  elected  vice-president  of  tl]e  Diet,  more  eager 
for  the  realization  of  the  Nationalist  programme, 
comprising  an  independent  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment and  ministry.  **  Hungary  can  wait,"  Said 
the  Liberal  Premier  Schmerling,  and  the  Magyar 
leaders  stubbornly  adhered  to  their  demands  till 
the  defeat,  in  1866,  of  the  Austrian  army  by  the 
Prussians  shifted  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
empire  to  Hungary  and  gave  them  the  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  While  Dedk,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  dual  system  that  was  established, 
expounded  his  ideas  to  the  Hungarian  people, 
and  made  secure  their  adoption  by  the  nation, 
Andrassy  was  selected  for  tne  not  less  important 
part  of  preparing  the  court  for  their  acceptance 
m  preference  to  the  ideas  of  the  Old  Conser\'a- 
tive  magnates.  Constantly  on  the  road  between 
Pesth  and  Vienna,  endeavoring  to  bring  the  de- 
mands of  DeAk  and  the  wishes  of  the  Vienna 
circles  into  harmony,  he  developed  during  the 
Ausgleich  negotiations  a  tireless  tenacity  in  con- 
junction with  such  pliancy  and  versatility  in  es- 
caping difficulties  and  accommodating  points  of 
diiference  that  without  the  **  providential  man," 
as  he  was  called  by  DeAk,  no  Ausgleich  that  the 
Magyar  people  would  accept  could  have  been 
settled  upon. 

When  the  ministry  was  constituted,  Dedk, 
who  never  would  take  office,  proposed  Andrassy 
for  minister-president,  expecting,  as  the  popular 
and  parliamentary  leader  of  the  party,  still  to 
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control  the  policy  of  the  Government  Bnt  a 
Minister  of  Andrassy*s  bold  ^nius,  feeling  the 
weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon  himself, 
and  haying  the  power  and  patronage  in  his 
grasp,  would  not  long  submit  to  tutelage.  The 
task  that  he  undertook  was  the  double  one  of 
educating  a  nation  to  representative  self-govern- 
ment, in  which  the  Ma^ars  proved  apt  and 
eager  pupils,  and  of  gainm?  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor-King,  reared  amid  bureaucratic  tradi- 
tions strong  enough  to  choke  the  constitutional 
development  of  his  Cisleithan  dominions.  The 
ingrained  believers  in  centralized  despotism  were 
astounded  to  see  Franz  Josef  won  over,  by  a 
revolutionist  lately  under  sentence  of  death,  to 
ac<}uiesce  in  the  removal  of  all  restraints  on  agi- 
tation by  granting  complete  freedom  of  the  press, 
of  assembly,  and  of  association  in  Hungary ;  m  the 
abolition  of  theciviland  political  disabilitiesof  the 
Jews,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Con- 
servative Magyar  aristocracy ;  and  finally  in  the 
organization  of  a  national  Hon  ved  army.  When 
the  free  Hungarian  people  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Hapsburg  Em- 
pire, when  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  Hun- 
gary was  considered  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
Cisleithan  half  of  the  monarchy,  all  the  Vienna 
traditions  were  thrown  out  of  the  groove,  and 
the  era  was  opened  when  the  stifled  nationali- 
ties of  Austria  could  throw  off  the  incubus  of 
the  German  bureaucrats.  Andrassy  raised  a 
loan  of  100,000.000  florins  to  build  railroads  and 

?ublic  works,  began  the  rebuilding  of  Buda- 
^esth  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  instituted  grand 
projects  for  the  development  of  the  material  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  country.  Having  no 
taste  or  talent  for  economical  or  financial  mtnii- 
ti€B  or  departmental  details,  he  not  only  lacked 
the  capacity  to  direct  and  supervise  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans,  but  intrustea  the  work  to  men 
whom  he  selected  on  account  of  their  power  to 
grasp  and  advocate  his  large  political  concep-' 
tions  without  reference  to  their  special  know], 
edge  or  administrative  training.  After  four  and 
a  half  years  of  misapplied  efforts,  extravagant 
waste,  and  corruption,  which  flourished  for 
want  of  efficient  cnecks,  the  Andrassy  era  came 
to  an  end  by  a  process  of  which  there  is  scarcely 
another  instance  in  the  history  of  constitutional 
states.  The  party  declared  itself  insolvent  and 
incompetent,  and  voluntarily  resijmed  the  reins 
of  power  to  Tisza  and  the  Left.  Andrassy*s 
genius  for  far-reaching  political  combinations  is 
exemplified  by  the  course  of  action  that  he 
adopted  as  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary,  which 
has  resulted,  as  he  foresaw  and  intended,  in  the 
present  European  equilibrium.  If  he  had  not  in- 
risted  on  his  constitutional  right  to  be  consulted 
segarding  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire,  and 
even  gone  beyond  it  in  nis  efforts  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor,  Count  von  Beust  might 
have  dragged  Austria-Hungary  into  an  alliance 
with  France  in  his  desire  to  thwart  the  aims  of 
Bismarck  and,  by  crippling  her  victorious  rival, 
regain  for  Austria  ner  dominant  position  in 
Germany.  This  traditional  and  apparently  in- 
evitable policy  Count  Andrassy,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Magyar  antipathy  to  the  Germans 
and  to  Prussian  absolutism  with  its  leanings  to- 
ward Russia,  could  have  been  expected  heartily 
to  support ;  yet  he  exerted  his  whole  influence  to 


resist  it,  because  he  foresaw  that  if  Austria  re- 
sumed her  preponderant  position  among  Ger* 
man  states  the  revivified  Hungarian  institu- 
tions would  be  swept  away  by  a  new  tide  of 
Germanization.  The  man  who  shaped  the  pol- 
icy of  strict  neutrality  naturally  succeeded  to 
the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Office  when  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  military  power  of  France 
demonstrated  its  success  and  obliged  Count  von 
Beust  to  retire.  He  was  anxious  to  knit  Ger- 
many to  Austria-Hungary  in  an  indissoluble  alli- 
ance, and  with  deep  prudence  and  penetration 
allowed  Bismarck  to  draw  him  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  triple  alliance  between  the  three 
absolute  monarchies — Austria,  Germany,  and 
Russia — at  the  same  time  working  to  defeat 
Bismarck's  hidden  purpose  of  annihilating 
France,  annexing  the  Low  Countries,  and  drag- 

§'ng  German  Austria  into  the  empire  ruled  by  the 
ohenzoUems,  allowing  Russia  to  compensate 
herself  by  ^oin?  to  Constantinople,  and  eventu- 
ally engulfing  the  Slav  nationalities.  While  as- 
sisting at  the  imperial  interviews,  he  protested 
against  Russian  activity  in  the  East,  and  when  the 
decisive  moment  came,  rejected  Bismarck's  pro- 
posal of  compensation  by  marching  to  Salonica. 
As  the  guardian  of  Hungarian  interests,  An- 
drassy circumvented  the  subtle  schemes  of  the 
German  Chancellor,  whose  eyes  were  not  opened 
until,  in  1875,  he  received  the  distinct  warning 
that  Russia  would  intervene  in  the  event  of  an 
aggressive  attack  against  France.     The  pros- 

S;ct  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  compelled 
ismarck  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
Andrassy's  declared  policy  of' absolute  neutral- 
ity, though  with  characteristic  toughness,  each 
clun^  to  his  preconceived  aims.  When  the 
Russian  army  stood  before  the  gates  of  Constan- 
tinople, it  was  Austria  and  England  who  or- 
dered a  halt,  and  in  the  Berlin  Congress  Count 
Andrassy  tx)ok  the  leading  part  in  compelling 
Russia  to  recede  from  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
In  accepting  the  mandate  to  occupy  Bosnia  and 
Hervzegovina  as  compensation  for  the  Russian 
gains,  he  desired  to  defeat  the  Panslavistic  idea 
and  make  valid  geographical  and  strategical, 
rather  than  ethnolo^cal  principles  in  respect  to 
the  eventual  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  occupation  was  unpopular  with  the  Austri- 
ans,  and  still  more  so  with  the  Magyars,  who 
were  indigniant  at  their  countryman  for  taking 
part  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. He  anticipated  no  difficultv  in  taking 
possession  of  the  provinces.  It  would  be  simply 
a  military  promenade,  he  promised,  "  with  bands 
playing.  The  Ministry  oi  War  was  as  unready  as 
usual,  drawing  from  nim  the  jibe  that  it  was 
'*  with  horses,  not  asses "  that  he  expected  to 
march  to  Serajevo  in  a  few  days.  The  revolt  of 
the  Bosnians  rendered  the  r6le  of  joint  protec- 
tress of  the  Christians  of  Turkey  ridiculous  for 
Austria,  and  the  ridicule  was  borne  by  the  min- 
ister whose  shrewd  stroke  of  policy  had  appar- 
ently miscarried.  In  1879  the  Austro-German 
alliance  was  concluded — not  in  the  form  that  he 
desired  of  a  solemn  treaty,  ratified  by  the  Reichs- 
rath  and  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  but  as  a 
secret  pact  between  the  princes.  It  was  Bis- 
marck who  dominated  the  situation  that  An- 
drassy had  labored  to  bring  about.  Two  great 
minds  wei*e  not  needed  to  direct  the  course  of 
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the  league.  The  Iron  Chancellor,  who  intended 
to  make  use  of  the  league  as  a  prop  for  the 
principle  of  absolutism  and  for  his  reactionary 
and  repressive  methods  of  government,  had  no 
desire  to  work  with  a  statesman  who  not  only 
was  his  equal  in  the  field  of  high  politics  and 
diplomacy,  but  was  a  conspicuous  representative 
of  parliamentarism  and  modern  liberalism.  In 
Austria  Andrassy's  position  was  impaired  by  his 
unpopular  Oriental  policy.  He  had  been  always 
disliked  in  the  Conservative  court  circles  as  a 
rebel,  an  advocate  of  subversive  ideas,  and  he 
incurred  the  active  hostility  of  a  large  number 
of  influential  people  during  the  period  of  his 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  by 
working  out  a  great  plan  for  the  reorganization 
and  invigoration  of  the  civil  departments  and 
military  administration  that  would  drive  a  host 
of  sleepy  placemen  from  their  sinecures.  That 
he  had  lost  his  complete  ascendency,  was  re- 
vealed to  him  when  Franz  Josef  refused  to  make 
public  the  German  alliance,  and  still  more 
clearly  when  the  Emperor  expressed  displeasure 
and  annoyance  at  Andrassy  s  having  signed  a 
convention  reaffirming  the  Sultan's  suzerainty 
over  the  occupied  provinces  and  permitting 
Turkish  troops  to  share  the  duty  of  garrisoning 
the  frontier  towns.  The  minister,  wishing  to 
retire  to  private  life  for  a  while,  in  order  to  re- 
store his  fortune,  which  he  had  soriously^  im- 
paired by  his  magnificent  hospitalities,  resigned 
m  the  confident  expectation  of  being  recalled. 
All  Europe  wondered  at  the  unaccountable 
withdrawal  of  one  of  the  directing  minds  in  in- 
ternational politics,  and  in  the  Uapsburg  do- 
minions no  one  could  understand  how  the  affairs 
of  the  monarchy  could  be  carried  on  while  the 
towering  personality  who  had  acted  as  chancel- 
lor and  adviser  of  the  ruler  on  all  important 
matters  stood  idly  by.  Every  one  looked  for 
his  recall ;  every  one  knew  that  if  he  raised  his 
voice  in  Parliament  or  in  the  delegations,  he 
might  have  returned  to  the  palace  on  the  Ball- 
platz  with  the  whole  Hungarian  nation  at  his 
tmck.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  empire  fol- 
lowed the  course  that  he  had  marked  out  for  it. 
When  Italy  entered  the  league  of  peace,  Prince 
Bismarck  found  himself  compelled,  after  all,  to 
act  with  the  ministers  of  a  modem  constitution- 
al state.  Count  Kalnoky  did  not  combat  the 
designs  of  Russia  as  vigorously  as  he  would  have 
done,  yet  he  refrained  from  every  word  or  act 
that  could  cause  embarrassment,  and  awaited 
with  dignity  and  patience  the  moment  when 
the  Emperor  should  call  him  back  to  his  old 
place.  When  difficult  questions  came  up,  the 
Emperor  always  called  him  into  consultation. 
In  1885  he  rendered  Tisza  an  important  service 
by  inducing  the  Hungarian  aristocracy  to  accept 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Magnates,  and  m 
1890,  while  tortured  with  the  fatal  malady  of 
cancer  of  the  bladder,  he  sent  his  son  to  uraie  in 
his  name  the  passate  of  the  new  Honved  bill. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  Statistics  of 
Benevolent  Coiitribntions  and  Confirma- 
tions.—The  Year-Book  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land gives  from  year  to  year  tables  and  reviews 
showing  the  condition  and  advance  of  the  nu- 
merous institutions  and  enterprises  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  usually  con- 
tains new  matter  concerning  interests  not  before, 


or  only  briefiy  noticed.  The  eighth  volume, 
for  1890,  includes  enlarged  reports  of*  convales- 
cent homes;  a  new  table  of  Sunday-School  as- 
sociations, containing  a  list  of  two  hundred  such 
bodies  arranged  by  dioceses ;  and  a  digest  of  the 
discussions  and  acts  of  the  various  Church  bodies 
—convocations,  the  House  of  Laymen,  and  di- 
ocesan conferences— during  the  past  four  years. 
Its  tables  show  that  the  Church  spends  a  million 
sterling  or  more  every  year  on  fresh  enterprises 
of  church  extension,  w^iie  also  increasing  near- 
ly every  year  the  sums  raised  for  home  and  for- 
eign missions,  elementary  education,  hospitals, 
and  other  educational  and  benevolent  objects. 
Since  1811  nearly  £33.000,000  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  train- 
ing schools  and  colleges,  £17,500.000  having 
been  spent  in  this  manner  since  1870,  when  the 
first  education  act  was  passed.  In  1888  the 
sum  voluntarily  ^iven  to  these  purposes  exceeded 
£888,000.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons confirmed,  as  recorded  in  former  Year- 
Books,  is  maintained  and  enlarged.  From  1874 
to  1876  the  number  averaged  144,000  a  year  ;.in 
the  past  three  years  the  average  was  220,000, 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent. 
This  growth  appears  to  have  been  concurrent 
with  tne  establisnment  of  six  new  dioceses,  and 
with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  centers  in 
which  confirmations  were  held  from  less  than 
1,700  to  more  than  2,300.  Of  the  £38,240  con- 
tributed in  1889  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital 
Sundav  fund,  the  Chui-ch  furnished  £30,611.  Of 
the  whole  amount  of  the  collections  for  this 
fund  for  seventeen  years,  since  it  was  instituted, 
£512,476,  the  Church  has  given  £389.542,  or  fully 
75  per  cent.  The  record  of  a  movement  for  pro- 
moting higher  religious  education  ambng  all 
classes,  and  more  particularly  among  those  who 
have  some  leisure  on  weekdays,  is  noticed  in  the 
Year-Book  for  the  first  time.  It  began  in  the 
diocese  of  Oxfoi*d,  and  has  extended  to  the  dio- 
ceses of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and* 
Wells,  and  Hereford.  Its  method  of  operations 
consists  in  providing  popular  lectures  on  a 
Scriptural  or  other  ecclesiastical  subject  for  a 
term  of  weeks  or  months,  giving  individual  help 
in  classes,  inviting  candidates  to  examination, 
and  generally  inducing  people  to  seek  precise 
and  definite  knowledge  on  religious  subjects. 
Society  for  the  Fropagation  of  ihe  Gos* 

?el. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
rooagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was 
held  May  1.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pre- 
sided. The  gross  income  oi  the  society  for  the 
year  had  b^n  £125,038.  There  were  now  on  the 
list  of  the  society's  agents,  including  10  bishops, 
646  ordained  missionaries,  of  whom  205  were 
laboring  in  Asia,  147  in  Africa,  14  in  Australia 
and  the  Pacific,  210  in. North  America,  85  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  35  in  Europe.  Of  the  whole 
number  121  were  natives  laboring  in  Asia,  and 
26  in  Africa.  There  were  also  in  the  various 
missions  about  2,800  lay  teachers,  2,650  students 
in  the  colleges,  and  38,000  qhildren  in  the  mis- 
sion schools  in  Asia  and  Africa.  A  mission  to 
North  Borneo  had  been  added  to  the  society's 
enterpriseSi  in  the  previous  year ;  the  new  feat- 
ures of  the  present  year  had  been  the  departure 
of  the  first  Episcopal  Missionary  to  New  Guinea 
and  the  consecration  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Corea. 
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Twenty-five  new  missionaries  hnd  been  recom- 
mended for  appointment. 

Ohareh  Missionarj  Soeietj.— The  ninety- 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  held  in  London,  May  6.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  had  been  £260,582,  and  the 
payments  £224,585.  The  society  had  in  its  serv- 
ice, at  297  stations,  282  ordained,  51  lay,  and  57 
women — in  all,  890  European  missionaries,  with 
287  native  and  Eurasian  clergy,  and  4,210  native 
teachers.  The  number  of  native  Christian  ad- 
herents was  187,785;  of  native  communicants, 
46,520 ;  and  of  schools,  1,772,  with,  so  far  as  was 
reported,  72,277  pupils. 

CoiiTOcatioii  or  Canterbary.— The  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury  met  for  the  dispatch  of 
business  Feb.  12.  A  petition  was  presented  in 
the  upper  house  submitting  that  the  trial  of  bish- 
ops by  their  metropolitan  otherwise  than  in 
their  provincial  synods  is  contrary  to  the  primi- 
tive constitution  and  order  of  the  ChurclL  On 
a  question  that  had  arisen  concerning  the  rela- 
tions and  privileges  of  the  two  houses,  the  upper 
house  concurred  with  the  lower  house  that  declar 
rations  were  objectionable  which  might  seem 
either  to  narrow  or  widen  the  present  limits  of 
discussion  in  that  body ;  defined  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  lower  house  in  cases  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  any 
question  should  be  the  passing  of  a  synodical  act 
or  the  making  of  a  declaration  upon  doctrine  to 
bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  upper 
house  by  way  of  petition ;  and  stated  that  the 
publication  of  documents,  other  than  reports  in 
their  proper  form,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the 
lower  Aouse,  is  at  variance  with  the  ancient  cus- 
tom and  constitution  of  Convocation.  The  lower 
house  expressed  the  opinion,  in  a  resolution, 
*'that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Church  can 
with  advantage  avail  herself  of  the  voluntary 
self-devotion  of  brotherhoods,  both  clerical  and 
ky,  the  members  of  which  are  willing  to  labor  in 
*the  service  of  the  Church  without  appealing  for 
funds  to  any  form  of  public  support,  and  that 
**  the  members  of  such  brotherhoods  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  bind  themselves  by  dispensable  vows  of 
celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience," 

The  House  of  Laymen  declared  that  an  early 
settlement  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  in  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  was  urgently  desired,  and 
that  such  settlement  should  follow  the  lines  of 
the  Oovemmeik  bills  of  1888  in  providing  for  the 

Giyment  of  the  rent-charge  out  of  the  rent  of  the 
nd  when  the  ownership  and  occupation  are 
severed,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent-charge 
by  county  court  proceedings.  A  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  condemning  the  traffic  in 
strong  drink  carried  on  by  European  traders 
among  the  native  races  of  Africa  **  as  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  civil- 
ization, and  oppos^  to  the  true  interest  of  com- 
merce.'' In  another  resolution  a  number  of 
modifications  were  specified  as  required  in  the 
Burial  Acts  and  their  administration.  A  report, 
denying  the  power  pf  Convocation  to  change  its 
own  constitution  and  declaring  that  such  power 
lies  only  in  the  Crown  and  ministers,  and  that  no 
effectual  reform  can  be  carried  out  without  the 
intervention  of  Parliament,  was  referred  back  for 
farther  consideration.  Resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed respecting  Sunday  observance. 


The  Convocation  met  again  May  6.  The  up- 
per house  considered  and  approved  a  revision  of 
the  form  of  1714  ^  for  admitting  converts  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  such  others  as  shall 
renounce  their  errors,  and  for  restoring  those 
who  have  relapsed."  The  report  on  sisterhoods 
and  deaconesses  having  been  brought  forward, 
the  first  section,  declaring  that  the  house,  "  rec- 
ognizing the  value  of  sisterhoods  and  deacon- 
esses and  the  importance  of  their  work,  consid- 
ers that  the  Church  ought  to  extend  to  them  her 
care  and  guidance,"  was  adopted.  The  second 
section,  permitting  those  who  enter  a  sisterhood, 
after  an  adequate  term  of  probation,  to  under-  * 
take  life-long  engagements  to  the  work  of  the 
community,  was  amended  by  adding  a  proviso 
that  such  engagements  shall  be  liable  to  release 
by  competent  authority.  A  statement  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  prolocutor  and  assessors 
ol,the  lower  house,  who  attended  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  it,  on  question  of  the  privileges  of 
the  lower  house,  in  reference  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion had  been  passed  in  February,  and  a  point 
demanding  definition  was  referred  to  the  arch- 
bishop. The  lower  house,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  requested  the  president  (the  archbishop) 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  upper  house  to 
confer  with  the  committee  of  the  lower  house. 
Resolutions  passed  in  reference  to  the  Educa- 
tional Code  embodied  a  declaration  respecting 
'*free  education"  that  the  house  regarded  it 
essential  that  no  new  restrictions  should  be  placed 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith  as  held 
by  the  Church  of  England,  or  upon  the  moral 
training  founded  thereon  in  Church  schools.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  making,  in 
connection  with  the  next  decennial  census,  an 
enumeration  of  the  people  by  their  denomina- 
tional affiliations.  The  House  of  Laymen  adopt- 
ed resolutions  respecting  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day; approving  a  system  of  diocesan  church 
trusts ;  favoring  a  summary  and  inexpensive  pro- 
cedure for  the  trial  of  criminous  clerks ;  invit- 
ing the  institution  of  a  ''higher  class"  of  lay 
readers  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
bishop ;  recommending  the  institution  of  brother- 
hoods, whose  rules  should  be  approved  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  who  should  work  in 
subgraination  to  him,  and  on  the  invitation  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish ;  and  opposing  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Bill.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that 
the  Church  of  England  contains  the  framework 
upon  which  an  organization  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  national  thrift  might  be  constructed, 
and  favoring  the  formation  of  committees  for 
the  circulation  of  information  on  the  subject. 

CoiiToeation  of  York.— The  Convocation  of 
York  met  for  the  dispatch  of  business  April  15. 
A  message  on  the  subject  of  lay  representation, 
submitted  to  the  upper  house  by  the  president, 
was  agreed  to,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  lower 
house.  It  proposed  the  appointment  during  the 
year  of  a  house  of  laymen.  The  president,  in 
offering  it,  suggested  that  the  step  should  be 
regarded  as  an  experiment  subject  to  revision  in 
the  first  year  of  tne  next  convocation,  and  that 
no  part  of  the  scheme  should  be  regarded  as 
final.  He  had  been  advised,  and  was  convinced 
that  he  had  no  right  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  lay  house  to  sit  with  the  House  of 
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Laymen  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The 
proposed  house,  therefore,  would  be  in  connec- 
tion with  the  York  Convocation  only.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  favoring  the  formation  of 
boards  of  conciliation  and  the  extension  of  co- 
operative associations  for  production ;  approving, 
in  its  main  features,  the  Tithe  Rent-Charge  Re- 
covery and  Redemption  bill ;  and  approving  the 
proposed  new  code  as  conducive  to  the  best 
interests  of  elementary  education.  The  lower 
house  likewise  approved  the  proposed  new  edu- 
cational code  and  the  Tithe  Rent-Charge  Recov- 
ery and  Redemption  bill ;  disapproved  the  Par- 
ish Councils  bill;  and  declared  the  proposals 
contained  in  Mr.  Osbom  Morgan's  Burial  bill 
in  man^  respects  objectionable  and  hostile  to 
the  ancient  rights  and  laws  of  the  Church,  and 
not  required  by  liberty  of  conscience  and  free- 
dom of  worship. 

The  Liberation  Society;.~The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
from  the  Patronage  and  Control  of  the  State  was 
held  in  London,  Ma^  7.  Mr.  John  E.  Ellis, 
M.  P.,  presided.  The  income  of  the  society  had 
been  £5,536,  and  its  expenditure  £5,334.  A  hun- 
dred more  meetings  in  advocacy  of  disestablish- 
ment had  been  held  during  the  past  year  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  division  on  Dr.  Cam- 
eron's motion  for  disestablishment  in  Scotland 
was  regarded  in  the  annual  report  with  great 
satisfaction.  The  committee  believed  the  tithe 
bill,  whether  passed  or  not,  would  advance  the 
cause  of  disestablishment.  A  dozen  measures 
were  before  Parliament  designed  to  promote  re- 
ligious equality,  but  the  appropriation  of  so 
much  time  by  the  Government  prevented  any 
progress  being  made  with  them.  Attempts  were 
made  to  secure  the  power  of  self-government  for 
the  Church  without  lessening  its  privileged  po- 
sition ;  but  such  attempts  must  be  resisted  while 
the  Church  remained  established.  Resolutions 
were  passed  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  prog- 
ress of  disestablishment  in  Scotland;  favoring 
disestablishment  in  Wales ;  affirming  the  neces- 
sity of  popular  control  as  an  accompaniment  to 
free  education;  calling  for  the  national  appro- 
priation of  tithes;  and  opposing  the  inquiry  into 
religious  professions,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
include  in  the  decennial  census  about  to  be  taken, 
as  being  beyond  the  province  of  the  stat«  and 
likelv  to  produce  untrustworthy  and  misleading 
results.  At  the  public  meeting  of  the  society 
Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  M.  r.,  asserted  that 
the  cause  of  disestablishment  was  moving  for- 
ward in  Parliament  "  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In 
1886,  only  366  persons,  including  pairs,  had 
voted  on  Mr.  Cameron's  motion  for  Scotch  dis- 
establishment ;  in  1888  the  number  rose  to  528 ; 
and  in  the  vote  taken  a  few  days  before  it  was 
560.  Forty-three  Scotch  members  were  in  favor 
of  it.  to  24  against  it. 

The  "  Bell  Cox  Case."— Pinal  judgment  was 
given  by  the  House  of  Lords  early  in  August  in 
the  case  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bell  Cox,  of  Liverpool, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  illegal  practices  in 
ritual,  but  was  discharged  on'  Jiaoeas  corpus. 
The  promoter  of  the  suit  appealed,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  below  was  reversed.  The 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  the  effect 
that  no  appeal  court  can  interfere  with  a  subject 
when  once  set  at  liberty  under  a  hdbeaa  corpus. 


The  main  question,  concerning  the  legality  of 
Mr.  Cox's  position  on  ritual,  is  not  affected  by 
this  decision. 

Tlie  Cliareh  Hoase.— The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Church  House  Corporation  was 
held  on  its  newly  purchased  premises  in  West^ 
minster,  June  26.  The  Archoishop  of  Canter- 
bury presided  and  set  forth  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Church  House  enterprise.  The  great- 
est difficulties  had  been  overcome ;  the  body  was 
in  possession  of  its  property,  a  cornorate  seal 
had  been  obtained,  and  the  library  nad  grown 
to  nearly  9,000  volumes.  It  was  agreed  to  begin 
immediately  the  erection  of  a  permanent  bufld- 
ing,  the  estimates  for  which  called  for  the  sum 
of  £35,000.    Of  this,  £9,200  were  in  hand. 

Cliurch  Congress.— The  annual  Church  Con- 
gress met  at  Hull,  Sept.  30.  The  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  was  to  have  presided,  being  ill,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  occupied  the  chair  and  deliv- 
ered an  address  in  which  he  discussed  the  '*  so- 
cial question  "  as  in  its  amplest  range  a  religious 
question.  The  subject  of  "  Church  and  State  " 
was  considered  undpr  the  heads  of  "Different 
Forms  of  Relation  in  our  Own  and  Other 
Churches  and  Results  of  Relation  to  Church 
and  State  respectively"  and  "Experiences  of 
Disestablished  and  Free  Churches,  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  Talbot,  M.  P.,  Bishop  Barry,  the  Rev.  T. 
Moor,  and  Chancelloiv  Dibdin.  The  discussion 
of  the  next  subject,  "  The  Church's  Attitude  to- 
ward Strikes  and  Wages'  Disputes  with  Refer- 
ence to  (a)  Laborers,  Skilled  and  Unskilled,  {HS 
Combinations  of  Employers,  and  (c)  the  General 
Public,"  was  participated  in  by  Prebendary 
Harry  Jones,  Mr.  David  Dale,  and  several  im- 
promptu speakers;  that  of  " Systematic  Instruc- 
tion in  Religion  (a)  in  Schools  and  Universities, 
(6)  in  Pulpit  Ministrations,  and  {e)  by  Literature 
and  Lectures,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Rev.  Principal  Moule,  the  Rev.  Canon  Woelledge, 
of  Imro  Cathedral,  and  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Buck- 
land.  Questions  respecting  sanitation  were  pre- 
sented under  the  three  heads  of  "  Acquaintance 
with  and  Obedience  to  Sanitary  Laws  a  Chris- 
tian Duty ;  Present  Condition  of  Laborers'  and 
Artisans'  Dwelling  in  View  of  Recent  and 
Proposed  Legislation;  Duty  of  the  Church  in 
the  Promotion  of  Practical  Reforms,"  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bedford,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Robins,  Dr. 
Alfred  Carpenter,  and  volunteer  speakers.  The 
discussions  of  the  second  day's  session  included 
**  Home  Reunion — Common  Grounds  of  Union ; 
Differences  which  most  hinder  Reunion;  and 
Suggested  Schemes  of  Reunion  and  Intercom- 
munion," bv  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lumb,  Canon 
Georg^  Venables,  the  Rev.  Principal  Moule,  Mr. 
P.  V.  Smith,  Bishop  Barry,  Major  Seton  Church- 
ill, and  Canon  Fremantle ;  "  Foreign  Mission?, 
with  Special  Reference  to  Africa--(rt)  Present 
Condition  and  Prospects,  and  {b)  jSquipment 
and  Training  of  Missionaries,"  by  Sir  John  Ken- 
naway,  M.  P.,  Bishop  Smythies,  Commander 
Cameron,  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  oth- 
ers ;  "  Betting  and  Gambling,"  by  the  Rev.  and 
Hon.  E.  Carr-GlVnn,  Major  Setoii  Churchill,  the 
Rev.  W.  Allen  Whitworth,  the  Dean  of  Roches- 
ter, and  in  general  discussion ;  "  Faith  as  a 
Principle  of  Action,  considered  as  a  Duty,  (a)  as 
a  Natural  Principle,  and  {h)  as  a  Christian  Prin- 
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ciple,''  bv  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wiice,  tne  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  Canon 
Woelledge,  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  M.  D.,  and  others ; 
•*  Women's  Work  among  Women,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  by  Mrs.  Sumner,  of  the  Mothers' 
Union,  Winchester,  Miss  E.  Mulvauey,  the 
Bishop  of  Southwell,  and  informal  speakers; 
and  '*  Socialism  (a)  Modem  Theories  and  Aims 
of  Socialism;  (b)  Examination  of  them  in  the 
Light  of  Christianity,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, the  Rev.  M.  I^aufmann,  the  Hon«  Judge 
Huffhe?,  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.  P..  Bishop  Barry, 
and  general  discussion.  The  third  days  session 
was  ooened  with  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
**  Brotherhoods :  Recent  Proposals  for  their 
Formation;  Alternative  Schemes,"  by  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  the 
Rev.  W.  II.  Hutchings,  and  speakers  in  general 
debate.  Other  subjects  treated  of  during  the 
day  were  '"The  Due  Limits  of  Ritual:  how  to 
de&ne  them  and  how  to  secure  them,"  by  the 
Bishop  of  Guildford,  Viscount  Halifax,  the  Dean 
of  Wmdsor,  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  Canon 
Bardsley,  Archdeacon  Straton,  and  others:  "  The 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture,"  by  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough,  Prof.  Margoiiouth^  the  Rev. 
Canoii  Tristram,  Principal  Waller,  and  the  Dean 
of  Armagh ;  **  The  Work  of  the  Church  and  the 
Responsibility  of  Employers  with  Respect  to  the 
Spiritual  Welfare  of  those  whom  they  employ, 
(a)  Ship-owners  and  Seamen;  (6)  Contractors 
and  Navvies:  (e)  Manufacturers  and  their 
Workpeople,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  the 
Rev.  E.  Grimston,  the  Rev,  C.  M.  Woosnam, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Forwood ;  "  Free  Elementary 
Education;  its  Results  in  Foreign  Countries;  its 
Effect  on  Education  generally;  and  its  Effect 
on  Religious  Teaching  and  Voluntary  Schools," 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle,  chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Dunkley.  The  subjects  for  the  fourth 
day  were  "Reverence  (a)  for  the  Name  and 
Power  of  God;  (b)  for  God's  Holy  Day;  (e)  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Young  People  and  Children," 
considered  inpapers  by  Canon  Newbolt,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  C.  Welldon,  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield, 
Archdeacon  Blunt,  the  Rev.  K  A.  Stuart,  and 
Canon  Girdlestone;  **The  Ethics  of  Commerce, 
(a)  Christian.  Conception  of  Commerce;  {b) 
Speculation  and  Christianity ;  (c)  Commerce  and 
the  Spread  of  Christianity  in  Other  Lands,"  by 
Archaeacon  Farrar,  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge,  M.  P., 
Canon  W.  II.  Fremantle,  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Cambridge,  Sir 
Albert  Rollit,  M.  P.,  the  Rev.  J.  Grant  Mills, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  ;  and  "  Country 
Parishes,  their  Difficulties  and  Needs  and  Modes 
of  meeting  them,"  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Es- 

1>in,  Canon  Temple,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Ains- 
ie,  and  other  speakers. 

A  General  Synod  in  Canada.— A  scheme 
was  approved  at  a  meeting  held  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitooa,  in  August,  for  the  formation  of  a  gen- 
eral synod  to  embrace  the  Ddhiinion  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  in  which  the  several  svnods 
shall  be  represented  by  delegates.  It  provides  for 
the  retention  of  the  existing  systems  of  diocesan 
and  provincial  synods,  so  that  the  organization  of 
the  Canadian  Church  will  be  in  three  grades  of 
jurisdiction,  represented  by  the  diocesan,  the  pro- 
vincial, and  the  General  synods.   The  president  of 


the  General  Synod — having  the  title  of  primate — 
will  be  elected  from  among  the  provincial  metro- 
politans. The  plan  of  representation  contem- 
Slates  that  dioceses  having  fewer  than  twenty- 
ve  licensed  clergymen  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
delegate  for  each  order ;  those  having  more  than 
twenty-five  and  fewer  than  fifty,  two  for  each 
order;  dioceses  having  more  than  fifty  and  less 
than  a  hundred  licensed  clergymen,  three  for 
each  order;  and  larger  dioceses  four  for  each. 
The  synod  shall  consist  of  two  houses,  the  bishops 
constituting  the  upper  house,  and  the  clergy  and 
laity  together  the  lower  house.  The  primate  shall 
hold  office  for  life,  or  so  long  as  he  is  a  bishop 
in  any  diocese  in  the  General  Synod.  Such  ob- 
jects will  come  properly  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Synod  as  matters  of  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline;  agencies  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Church;  mission- 
ary and  educational  work ;  the  adjustment  of  re- 
lations between  dioceses  in  respect  to  clergy, 
widows'  and  orphans',  and  superannuation  funds ; 
regulations  respecting  the  transfer  of  clergy  from 
one  diocese  to  another;  education  and  training 
of  candidates  for  holy  orders ;  constitution  and 
powers  of  an  appellate  tribunal ;  and  the  erec- 
tion, division,  or  rearrangement  of  provinces. 
The  synod  is  to  meet  for  the  first  time  in  Toronto 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  1893. 
ANTI.  SLAVERY    iDONFEKENCE.     The 

funeral  act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  signed 
eb.  22,  1885,  contains  an  article  whereby  the 
powers  exercising  rights  of  sovereignty  or  any 
influence  in  the  territories  of  the  conventional 
basin  of  the  Congo  undertake  to  watch  over  the 
preservation  of  the  native  races  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  moral  and  material  conditions  of 
existence,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  suppression 
of  slavery,  and  especially  of  the  negix)  traffic ; 
'  also  to  protect,  without  'distinction  of  creed  or 
nationality,  institutions  created  for  this  object 
or  tending  to  instmct  and  civilize  the  natives. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  British  plenipotentia- 
ries another  article  was  added  containing  a  dec- 
laration of  the  same  powers  that  the  territories 
over  which  they  exercise  sovereignty  or  influence 
can  not  serve  as  a  market  or  means  of  transit  for 
slaves,  and  a  promise  on  their  part  to  employ  all 
means  in  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic 
and  to  punish  those  wno  take  part  in  it.  In 
March,  1889,  pending  the  blockaae  of  the  coast 
of  Zanzibar,  the  British  House  of  Commons 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Government, 
in  view  of  the  increasing  and  extending  desola- 
tions in  Africa  caused  b)r  the  slave  trade,  to  take 
steps  to  ascertain  the  willingness  of  the  powers 
to  meet  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
measures  for  its  suppression  that  should  be  at 
the  same  time  effective  and  in  accordance  with 
justice  and  international  law,  giving  complete 
effect  to  the  declarations  delivered  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815  and  the  Conference  at 
Verona  in  1822.  The  British  Government  re- 
signed the  initiative  to  King  Leopold,  who  con- 
sented to  summon  a  conference  of  the  powers 
signatory  of  the  Berlin  general  act  to  meet  at 
Brussels  in  the  autumn  to  consider  the  present 
condition  of  the  slave  trade  by  land  and  sea,  and 
to  deliberate  on  measures  for  arresting  or  miti- 
gating its  evils.  The  object,  as  defined  in  his 
circular,  was  to  "  effectively  prevent  the  slave 
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trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  capture  of 
slaves  destined  for  sale,  and  their  transport  by 
sea,"  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  "  the  organ- 
ized display  of  force  greater  than  that  at  the 
disposal  of  those  taking  part  in  the  traffic." 

The  states  represented  by  plenipotentiaries  or 
delegates  at  the  conference,  whicn  met  on  Nov. 
18, 1889,  were  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Conj^o 
Free  State,  Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Italv,  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkev,  United 
States,  Zanzibar.  The  Prince  de  Chimay  re- 
quested that  Baron  Lambermont,  whose  knowl- 
edge and  labors  in  connection  with  African  mat- 
ters specially  fitted  him  for  the  office,  should  be 
chosen  in  his  stead  to  preside  over  the  meetings. 
The  circular  of  invitation  left  it  for  the  powers 
to  decide  on  the  programme  of  the  conference 
and  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  measures  to 
be  considered,  and  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
as  representing^  the  Government  that  was  jointly 
responsible  with  the  Belgian  Government  for 
convening  the"  conference,  offered  their  views  of 
the  subjects  requiring  consideration,  placing 
first  in  order,  as  being  the  most  susceptible  or 
effective  treatment,  the  maritime  slave  trade,  to 
deal  with  which  they  proposed  an  international 
understanding,  not  conflicting  with  the  rights 
of  powers  not  bound  by  treaties,  affecting  only 
the  circumscribed  zone  within  which  the  traffic 
is  confined,  and  especially  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  next,  joint  action  against  slave  raiders ; 
then,  the  suppression  of  the  markets  of  destina- 
tion ;  and  finally,  restriction  of  the  traffic  in 
liquor  and  in  arms  and  ammunition,  as  affecting 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  natives, 
and  thus  indirectljr  the  slave  trade  also.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  deal  simultaneously 
with  the  slave  trade  in  its  three  manifestations 
as  defined  in  the  scheme  presented  by  Baron 
Lambermont:  (1)  Its  inception  and  the  inland 
traffic ;  (2)  the  maritime  traffic ;  (8)  the  destinsr 
tion  or  ultimate  market  of  the  slave. 

The  English  Government  took  the  lead  in  pre- 
senting propositions,  and  in  bringing  forwara  at 
the  outset  the  subject  of  the  maritime  traffic  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  designed  to  place  Prance 
in  the  position  of  obstructing  the  whole  treaty 
unless  she  conceded  a  limited  right  of  search. 
In  1841  she  ioined  the  United  States  in  opposing 
the  proposed  mutual  right-of-seareh  convention 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  the  convention  that  was 
contracted  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia.  The  United  States  in  1862  entered 
into  a  right-of-search  treaty  with  Great  Britain ; 
yet  Prance  has  firmly  adhered  to  the  ground  then 
taken  against  the  searching  of  vessels  bearing 
her  flag  in  time  of  peace  by  the  men-of-war  of 
any  other  country.  The  British  naval  officers 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  patroll- 
ing the  Zanzibar  coast  have  sometimes  accused 
the  French  of  protecting  the  slave  trade  by 
granting  registration  to  slave  dhows,  and  the 
French  nave  complained  of  the  violation  of  ves- 
sels carrying  their  flag.  The  article  proposed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  conference  by  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  provided  that  within 
the  zone  infected  with  the  slave  trade  the  signa- 
tory powers  should  jointly  and  severally  have 
the  nght  of  supervision  oVer  all  sailing  vessels 


under  any  flag,  either  on  the  high  seas  or  in  teh 
ritorial  waters,  and  that  they  should  have  power 
to  detain  vessels  suspected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  to  bring 
or  send  them  to  port  for  judgment  before  an  in- 
ternational tribunal.  The  phrase  **  visit  and 
seareh ''  of  the  old  treaties  was  changed  into  the 
words  "  supervision  "  and  "  detention,"  in  order 
to  appease  French  public  opinion  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. The  French  Government  took  a  month  to 
reflect  on  its  course,  and  then  gave  notice  of  a 
counter-project  based  in  part  on  the  British 
proposition  and  in  part  on  a  confidential  instruc- 
tion drawn  up  by  tne  British  and  French  gov- 
ernments in  1867.  The  French  scheme  accepted 
the  British  limitation  of  the  contaminated  zone, 
more  precisely  defined,  and  approved  the  creation 
of  an  international  tribunal.  The  crucial  point 
of  detention  and  supervision  was  reduced  to  the 
right  of  stopping  sailing  vessels  and  ascertaining 
that  their  papers  were  in  order.  Stringent  new 
regulations  were  proposed  for  preventing  im- 

§  roper  persons  from  obtaining  leave  to  use  the 
ag  of  any  of  the  signatory  powers  and  for 
officially  inspecting  the  crew  ana  passengers  and 
checking  the  lists  at  every  port,  which,  ip  the 
opinion  of  the  French  Government,  would  render 
further  supervision  unnecessary.  The  British 
Government,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  an  agree- 
ment, proposed  to  limit  the  class  of  vessels  sub- 
ject to  supervision  to  craft  not  exceeding  500 
tons,  and  to  restrict  the  application  of  existing 
right-of-search  treaties  to  the  infected  zone. 
The  proposal  for  instituting  an  international 
tribunal  was  dropped,  and  provision  was  made 
for  liberating  slaves  and  dealing  with  slavers  on 
the  spot,  without  conveying  them  to  the  country 
whose  flag  the  capturea  vessel  displayed,  as  re- 

?[nired  in  the  ola  treaties.  The  propositions 
rom  both  sides  were  framed  into  a  single  project 
by  Prof.  F.  de  Martens,  one  of  the  Russian 
plenipotentiaries,  which  was  made  the  basis  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  maritime  committee. 

The  premature  dismslosure  of  the  proposed 
prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  firearms  stirred  up 
the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  the  spec- 
ulators who  supply  African  slave  hunters  with 
discarded  army  rifles,  who  influenced  the  British 
Government  to  recede  from  its  first  intention. 
The  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
plenipotentiaries,  as  well  as  the  British,  favored 
the  mere  regulation  of  the  traffic,  though  the 
French  contended  strongly  for  its  entire  suppres- 
sion. The  English  proposition  in  regard  to  the 
liquor  traffic  was  to  impose  the  prohibitive  duty 
of  200  francs  per  hectolitre  in  the  coast  and  Lower 
Congo  regions  where  the  trade  now  exists,  and 
to  forbid  imports  elsewhere.  Though  warmly 
seconded  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  this 
and  the  subsequent  proposal  of.  a  duty  of  50 
francs  were  rejected  through  the  Influence  of  the 
German  distillers  and  Dutch  traders,  who  ob- 
tained a  tariff  tha^they  declared  would  not  dis- 
turb trade  or  reduce  consumption,  as  it  raises  the 
price  of  spirits  in  Africa,  wnich  was  Ave  cents  a 
quart,  to  eight  cents  only.  The  German  Govern- 
ment was  non-committal ;  but  the  representatives 
of  the  Netherlands  strenuously  opposed  any 
•duty  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  Congo 
general  act,  which  guaranteed  freedom  of  trade 
for  twenty  years,    mr.  Sanford,  one  of  the  rep- 
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resentatives  of  the  United  States,  suggested  the 
exclusion  of  spirits  unfit  for  use  by  condemning 
and  confiscating  those  that  are  found  imperfectly 
rectified  or  adulterated. 

Baron  Lambermont  offered  a  proposition  to 
enable  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo  to  levy  duties 
on  imports  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
The  representatives  of  the  Congo  State  pointed 
to  the  development  of  trade  and  civilizing  activ- 
ities in  the  Congo  region,  surpassing  the  expec- 
tations of  the  framers  of  the  general  act  of  1885, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  larger  revenue  to 
enable  their  Government  to  protect  that  trade 
and  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  the 
treaty  under  consideration.  Mr.  Terrell,  repre- 
senting the  United  States,  questioned  the  com- 
petence of  the  conference  to  revise  the  general 
act  of  the  former  African  Conference,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands,  encouraged  by 
this  unexpected  support,  stubbornly  adhered  to 
the  stand,  it  had  taken,  refusing  to  give  its  sanc- 
tion to  either  a  duty  on  liquor  or  a  general  tariff  in 
the  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo.  Turkey  and 
Persia  reserved  their  rights  of  sovereienty  over 
the  ports  where  it  was  proposed  to  watch  against 
the  landing  of  slaves,  while  accepting  the  duty 
of  co-operating  in  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade  without  disturbance  of  the  existing 
status  of  domestic  slaves.  Caratheodori  Effendi 
did  not  sign  the  general  act,  as  his  Government, 
with  its  habitual  slowness,  wanted  more  time  to 
examine  its  provisions.  Turkey  and  Holland 
were  given  six  months  to  sign.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  all  other  powers  put  their  names  to  the 
general  act  on  July  2.  On  July  18  it  was  signed 
y  the  Turkish  minister  at  Brussels. 
The  first  chapter,  dealing  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  by  land,  declares  the  most 
effective .  means  to  be  the  organization  of  civil 
administration,  justice,  and  religion ;  the  intro- 
duction of  roads,  railroads,  and  steamboats ;  the 
establishment  of  military  posts  and  scouting  ex- 
peditions ;  and  the  restriction  of  the  importation 
of  improved  firearms.  The  powers  exercising  a 
sovereignty  or  protectorate  in  Africa  engage  to 
make  laws  punishing  as  felonies  slave  hunting, 
mutilation  of  male  infants,  transportation  of 
slaves,  and  mercantile  dealings  in  them,  and  to 
extradite  persons  charged  with  any  of  these  of- 
fenses. A  fugitive  slave  shall  receive  asylum  in 
the  camps  and  stations  or  on  board  the  cruisers 
of  any  of  the  si^atory  powers,  but  private  sta- 
tions or  boats  without  tne  authorization  of  the 
state  are  not  permitted  to  extend  the  right  of 
as>'lum.  Slaves  liberated  on  the  stopping  of  a 
caravan  must  be  sent  to  their  homes,  if  possible. 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  firearms  is 
laid  aown  as  a  principle,  with  exceptions  for  the 
case  in  which  the  sovereign  or  protecting  power 
thinks  it  desirable  to  permit  it  on  its  territory. 
In  this  case  the  arms  are  to  be  deposited  in  a 
public  warehoa<*e,  and  can  only  be  withdrawn  by 
permission  of  the  authorities,  though  flint-locks 
and  common  powder  may  be  stored  in  private 
warehouses.  No  arms  must  be  sold  in  districts 
infected  with  the  slave  trade,  and  no  breech-load- 
ers, repeating  rifles,  or  cartridges  can'  be  taken 
out  of  bond  except  by  persons  having  a  license 
to  bear  arms.  The  zone  to  which  the  regula- 
tions relating  to  firearms  apply  extends  from 
20""  of  north  latitude  to  22°  of  south  latitude  and 


from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  including 
islands  within  one  hundred  marine  miles  of  the 
shores.  A  power  occupying  a  coast  district  giv- 
ing the  only  access  to  the  inland  territory  of  an- 
other power  can  not  forbid  the  transit  of  muni- 
tions destined  and  declared  to  be  for  the  use  of 
the  public  authorities,  except  provisionally  in 
the  case  of  disturbances. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  caravan 
routes  and  binds  the  powers  having  possessions 
in  Africa  to  establish  posts  for  inteftjepting  con- 
voys and  to  examine  caravans  at  their  places  of 
destination.  Any  person  previously  condemned 
for  taking  part  in  the  slave  trade  will  not  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  a  commercial  expedition 
without  giving  security. 

The  third  chapter  contains  the  provisions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  by  sea.  The 
maritime  zone  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
from  Quilimane  to  Beloochistan,  by  a  line  ex- 
tending obliquely  to  Cape  Ambre,  then  by  a  line 
passing  round  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  west- 
ward along  the  26th  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
till  it  meets  the  mendian  of  Cape  Tangalane, 
and  then  by  that  meridian  running  northward 
to  Quilimane.  The  limitation  of  the  right  of 
search  to  vessels  under  500  tons  shall  be  revised 
if  larger  vessels  engage  in  the  slave  trade.  An 
international  ofllce  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  slave  trade  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  it  will  be  established  at  Zanzibar. 

The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  countries  of  des- 
tination. The  contracting  powers  having  posses- 
sions in  or  out  of  Africa  in  which  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery  is  recognized  bind  themselves 
to  prohibit  the  importation,  transit,  and  exit  of 
African  slaves  ana  all  trade  in  them,  and  to  ex- 
ercise stringent  supervision  at  all  points  of  entry 
and  exit.  Fugitive  slaves  entering  their  domin- 
ions shall  be  free.  Penal  laws  will  be  enacted 
against  importers  and  traders  in  African  slaves 
and  perpetrators  of  mutilations.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  promises  to  watch  the  western  shores  of 
Arabia ;  the  Shah  of  Persia  engages  to  exercise 
a  close  supervision  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  inland  routes;  and  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  binds  himself  to  assist  in  re- 
pressing slave-trade  offenses  and  to  establish  a 
liberation  bureau.    The  next  chapter  contains 

Erovisions  relating  to  the  International  Maritime 
lareau  at  Zanzibar,  the  exchange  of  documents 
and  data  between  governments,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  liberated  slaves. 

The  powers  possessing  territories  in  the  zone 
between  20*  of  north  latitude  and  22°  of  south 
latitude  agree  to  prohibit  the  importation  or 
manufacture  of  distilled  liquors  in  districts 
where,  on  account  of  religious  oelief  or  for  other 
reasons,  their  use  has  not  been  introduced,  and 
in  other  districts  where  they  are  freely  admitted 
or  are  subjected  to  a  duty  of  less  than  15  francs 
per  hectolitre  they  engage  to  levv  a  duty  of  that 
amount  for  three  years.  The  duty  may  be  in- 
creased to  25  francs  for  a  fresh  period  of  three 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  powers 
have  a  right  to  maintain  higher  duties  where 
they  have  them  already  and  to  increase  them. 
At  the  end  of  six  years  the  article  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  revision  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
minimum  duty  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
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the  zone.  Distilled  drinks  manufactured  in  the 
country  must  be  subjected  to  a  duty  equal  to  the 
duty  on  imports. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  a  federal  repub- 
lie  in  South  America.  The  Constitution  in  its 
main  features  resembles  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  central  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  President  elected  for  six  years  by  representa- 
tives of  the  fourteen  provinces  equal  to  double 
the  number  of  Senators  and  Deputies  combined. 
The  National  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  num- 
bering two  members  from  each  province,  elected 
bv  the  Legislatures,  and  two  from  the  capital, 
efected  by  a  special  body,  and  of  a  Hou.se  of  Depu- 
ties containing  86  members,  who  are  voted  for  di- 
rectly by  the  people.  The  President,  who  was  in- 
stalled on  Oct.  12,  1886,  is  Dr.  Miguel  Juarez 
Celman.  The  Vice-President  is  Dr.  Carlos  Peller 
grini.  The  ministry  consists  of  five  Secretaries 
of  State,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and 
are  responsible  to  nim.  It  was  composed  in  the 
beginning  of  1890  of  the  following  ministers: 
Interior.  Dr.  N.  Q.  Costa;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
Estanislao  S.  Zeballos ;  Finance,  Dr.  W.  Pacheco; 
Justice, Dr. F.  Posse;  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  E. 
Racedo. 

Area  and  Povulation.— The  area  of  the 
country  is  1,125,086  square  miles.  The  14  prov- 
inces, fiaving  an  area  of  515.700  square  miles,  had 
in  1887,  according  to  an  official  estimate,  3,876, 
654  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  terri- 
tories, covering  600,386  square  miles,  is  estimated 
at  only  170,000  persons.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  cap- 
ital, had  a  population  of  521,322  in  November, 
1889,  Including  the  suburbs,  it  contained  538,- 
885  people,  of  whom  150,000  were  foreigners. 
Cordoba  in  1887  had  66,600  inhabitants ;  Rosa- 
rio,  55,000;  Tucuman,  40,000;  La  Plata,  40,000. 
The  population  of  the  Republic  has  more  than 
doubled  in  twenty  years,  the  increase  being  chief- 
ly due  to  immigration.  Between  1870  and  1886 
the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  was 
634,266.  In  1887  the  number  of  immigrants 
was  136,842 ;  in  1888,  180,993 :  in  1889,  289,014 
The  emij^ration  since  1880  has  varied  between 
9,000  and  14,000  annually.  Of  the  total  arrivals 
during  the  period  1886-'87,  about  70  per  cent 
were  Italians,  10^  per  cent.  Spaniards,  7f  per 
cent.  French,  and  12  per  cent,  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  Repub- 
lic in  1887  was  600,000,  comprising  280,000  Ital- 
ians, 150,000  French,  100,000  Spaniards,  40,000 
English,  20,000  Germans,  and  10,000  of  other 
nationalities. 

Production  and  Commerce.— Not  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  area. of  the  14  provinces  and  5 
territories  is  under  cultivation.  The  area  sowed 
to  wheat  in  1889  was  1,035,000  hectares  ;  to  Indian 
corn,  850.000  hectares ;  to  flax,  140,000  hectares. 
The  alfalfa  crop  covered  379,816  hectares  in  1888 ; 
oats, 36,659  hectares;  the  vine,  26,931  hectares; 
sugar-cane,  21,053  hectares. .  The  total  value  of 
the  harvest  of  1889  was  estimated  at  |100,255.000. 
The  live  stock  in  1888  numbered  22,869,385  cat- 
tle, 4,398,283  horses,  and  70,453,665  sheep,  val- 
ued altogether  at  $369,561,607. 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  imports  in 
currency  was  $164,245,428  in  1889,  against  $128, 
378,512  in  1888;  of  the  exports,  $122,596,563, 
against  $99,974,832.  The  imfjorts  of  coin  and 
bullion  in  1889  were  $11,749,759,  again;st  $44, 


810,150  in  1888;  the  exports  $28,431,251,  against 
$8,734,500.  The  trade  with  the  principal  foreign 
countries  in  1889  was  as  follows : 


C»U«TRIE8. 

Import!. 

ELvom. 

Gwat  Britain 

$56,960,804 
80,«50,4S0 
18,502,966 
1^618,788 
18,896,080 
1A,860,069 

$25331,946 

Fmooo     

88,465,867 

Uruffuay 

17,612,902 

Germany 

17,164,498 

Bel}?lum 

16390,906 

United  States 

7,788350 

The  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel  in  1888 
amounted  to  $29,008,445 ;  of  iron  and  manufact- 
ures thereof,  $17,643,134 ;  of  railroad,  telegraph, 
and  other  material,  $15,472,832;  of  food  sub- 
stances, $14,561,347;  of  drinks,  $12,351,829. 
The  exports  of  animals  and  animal  products 
were  of  the  value  of  $71,075,955 ;  of  agricultural 
produce,  $16,298,360;  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, $8,105,847;  of  mineral  products,  $1,526, 
057.  The  wool  exports  were  valued  at  $44,858, 
606;  hides  and  skins,  $22,392,105;  wheat,  $8,248, 
614;  Indian  corn,  $5,444,464.  The  export  of 
frozen  mutton  increased  from  434,699  carcasses  in 
1886  to  873,460  in  1888,  or  in  \-alue  from  $360, 
508  to  $1,459,672,  reckoned  in  currency,  and 
that  of  other  frozen  meat  showed  an  increase  in 
value  from  $1,876  to  $3,415,327,  while  preserved 
or  salted  meat,  consisting  mainly  of  dried  beef, 
fell  away  from  $3,738,820  to  $12,185. 

Beyenae  and  Expenditare.— The  estimates 
of  receipts  for  1889  and  1890  were  as  follow : 


REVENUE. 

1889. 

1890. 

Import  duties 

$89,750,000 

120,000 

8300,000 

4,054,000 

$48,000,000 

Ballroada 

Ctt^btaxM  ^ .  • . ^ . . 

8360l666 

Badla 

7.700,000 

Stamps  and  Fost-Offloe 

^800,000 
7,700,000 

6,050,000 

Yarloas  reoelots 

8,670,000 

Total 

$60,224,000 

$74370,000 

The  estimated  expenditures  of  the  various  de- 
partments for  the  same  years  were  as  follow : 


EXPENDITURE. 

1889. 

1890. 

$1.%611,218 
24,746,772 
8,767,829 
8,810,780 
2,908,712 
1,446,120 

$ir>,287.406 

Finance '.. .. 

9^950,898 

Instruction 

9,517.036 

War 

9.S07.889 

Marine 

Foreign  Affairs 

4,029,440 
8.600,280 

Total 

$61,781,428 

$67,881,884 

The  total  revenue  in  1888  was  $57,651,711,  and 
the  expenditure  $50,801,763.  The  exterior  na- 
tional debt  amounts  to  $127,262,000,  on  which 
the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  amount  to 
$11,500,000  in  gold.  In  addition  to  this,  $29,140, 
900  of  the  interior  debt  has  been  placed  abroad, 
requiring  $1,748,454  to  pay  the  interest  and 
amortization  charges.  The  national  interior  debt 
held  in  the  country  amounts  to  $162,920,153,  of 
which  $68,778,298'  bear  no  interest.  The  float- 
ing debt  is  about  $5,000,000,  the  interest  on 
which  is  $250,000.  The  Government  pays  $2, 
950,000  of  guaranteed  interest  to  railroads,  and 
has  undertaken  to  pay  $2,975,000  more.  These 
payments  are  merely  advances  that  will  be  re- 
turned from  the  future  receipts  of  the  railroads. 

NaYigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  Argentine  ports  in  1887-88  was  13,493,  of 
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4,885,777  tons;  the  number  cleared  10,810,  of 
4,319,489  tons.  Of  the  total  tonnage  30  per  cent, 
was  national,  30  per  cent.  British,  16  per  cent. 
French,  and  7  per  cent.  Italian. 

Railroads. — There  were  6,940  miles  of  rail- 
road completed  in  1889,  and  2,990  miles  under 
constraction.  The  receipts  were  $21,000,000 
and  the  expenses  $12,250,000  in  1888. 

Post-Office  and  Tele^raphs.-Of  14,700  miles 
of  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in  1888  the  state 
owned  7,300  miles,  Tne  total  length  of  wires 
was  25,550  miles.  The  number  of  dispatches  in 
1889  was  3,511,420.  In  November,  1889,  a  con- 
cession was  granted  for  a  direct  cable  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Europe,  to  be  ready  for  oper- 
ation within  two  years  and  a  half.  The  postal 
traffic  in  1889  was  42,965,555  letters,  965,269  pos- 
tal cards,  and  32,793,607  newspapers,  etc. 

The  Army  and  Nary.— The  regular  army 
consists  of  1,000  artillery,  2,500  cavalry,  and  3,- 
500  infantry,  exclusive  of  officers,  who  number 
1,129  of  all  grades.  The  militia  comprises  236,- 
000  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty- 
five  years. 

The  navy  in  1889  comprised  1  sea-going  armor- 
clad,  the  "  Almirante  Brown,"  of  4,200  tons  dis- 
placement, with  9-inch  steel-faced  armor ;  2  iron- 
clad monitors ;  1  deck-protected  cruiser ;  6  gun- 
boats ;  and  9  torpedo  boats,  besides  dispatch 
boats,  transports,  and  sailing  vessels.  Two  tor- 
pedo ganboats,  each  armed  with  6  Nordenfeldt 
quick-firing  guns,  2  gatling  ^uns,  and  5  torpedo 
tubes,  were  launched  in  England  in  1890. 

Financial  History.— The  material  develop- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  begun  oj 
the  reforms  of  Gen.  Roca,  who  became  Presi- 
dent in  1880.  In  the  former  era,  when  cattle- 
breeding  was  the  only  large  industry  of  the  coun- 
try and  bides  were  almost  the  only  article  of 
export,  the  city  and  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
dominated  the  confederation,  and  political  power 
'  was  attained  by  adventurers  who  lavished  their 
money  in  attaching  to  their  fortunes  a  sufficient 
following  of  guacho  desperadoes,  the  semi-civil- 
ized half-breed  cattle-men  of  the  plains,  who  con- 
stituted the  only  fighting  class  in  the  community. 
Roca  neutralized  this  turbulent  element  by  cre- 
ating a  disciplined  armyurmed  with  repeating 
rifles.  The  federal  republic  became  more  of  a 
reality  when  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  province  and  made  the  national 
capital,  and  the  provincial  debt  was  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  when  public  im- 
provements were  introduced  with  the  aid  of  the 
Central  Govern  men  t  in  the  other  provinces.  With 
the  promise  of  orderly  political  conditions  and 
the  encouragement  given  by  the  Government  to 
agriculture  and  sheep  growing,  capital  and  labor 
poured  into  the  country  from  Europe.  The 
building  of  railroads,  mainly  with  money  bor- 
rowed in  England,  was  attended  with  jobbery 
and  political  corruption  of  the  most  flagrant 
character.  A  period  of  excessive  speculation 
followed,  and  tnis  was  stimulated  by  European 
bankers,  who,  on  the  strength  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  production  and  commerce,  could  flnd 
a  ready  market  for  any  kind  of  Argentine  secu- 
rities. Even  eedidaSj  a  species  of  mortgage 
bonds  secured  on  private  lands  payable  to  bear- 
er, that  were  issued  on  the  guarantee  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Hypothecary  Bank,  a  branch  of  the  Pro- 
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vincial  Bank  of  Buenos  Avres,  were  put  on  the 
market,  first  by  the  Deutsch  Bank  of  Berlin,  and 
found  purchasers  all  over  Europe.  The  Pro- 
vincial and  Hypothecary  banks,  which,  through 
the  privileges  granted  by  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  possessed  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  credit  busine.ss  of  the  country,  were  owned 
and  controlled  by  Buenos  Ayrean  politicians,  who 
exerted  their  financial  influence  to  secure  the 
succession  to  the  presidency  for  the  governor  of 
the  province.  To  counterbalance  their  power. 
President  Roca,  who  had  selected  his  brother-in- 
law,  Juarez  Celman,  to  succeed  him,  founded,  in 
1884,  the  National  Bank,  which  was  made  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  National  Government  and  of 
all  the  provinces  except  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to 
this  the  Congress  annexed  in  the  following  ses- 
sion a  National  Hypothecary  Bank,  with  power 
to  issue  cedulas  on  real  estate  in  the  capital  and 
national  territories.  These  transferrable  mort- 
gage deeds,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  served 
as  a  kind  of  money,  and  thus  infiated  the  circu- 
lating medium.  By  means  of  these  financial  in- 
stitutions and  by  military  and  official  violence 
and  intimidation,  Celman  was  elected  and  the 
ascendency  secured  for  the  "  Cordoba  gang,'* 
who  have  the  reputation  among  the  Argentines 
not  of  their  province  of  being  the  most  corrupt 
band  of  public  plunderers  that  ever  infested  and 
ruined  a  prosperous  country.  These  charges 
they  met  at  the  beginning  of  Cel man's  adminis- 
tration by  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Provincial  Bank,  which  proved  fraud  and  pecula- 
tion to  be  rife  also  among  their  rivals,  the  poli- 
ticians of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Paper  money  stood  at  par  with  gold  from 
1883  till  1885,  the  amount  in  circulation  when  it 
began  to  depreciate  being  $58,000,000.  In  those 
two  years  foreign  commerce  increased  by  $33,810,- 
699.  The  revenue  of  the  Government  increased 
^  and  expenditures  at  a  still  greater  rate. 


rapidly. 
With  th 


ith  the  infiux  of  Italian  and  Spanish  immi- 
grants began  an  era  of  wild  speculation  and  the 
creation  of  fictitious  values.  In  response  to  a 
call  for  an  increased  circulating  medium,  the 
Congress  authorized  the  National  Bank  to  issue 
$41,000,000  additional  of  paper  currency.  Under 
the  pretense  of  reforming  the  financial  system 
and  creating  a  secured  currency,  but  in  reality 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  inflation,  a  law  was 
passed  on  Nov.  3, 1887,  establishing  a  system  of 
national  bank^  on  the  model  of  those  of  the 
United  States.  Under  this  law  there  sprang 
into  existence  forty  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $350,- 
000,000,  and  by  October,  1889,  they  had  issued 
$158,000,000  of  currency,  secured  by  national 
bonds  deposited  with  the*  Government.  This 
emission  and  the  continued  influx  of  British, 
French,  Belgian,  and  German  capital,  led  to  a 
still  greater  inflation  of  values.  Prom  $750,- 
000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  of  English  capital  is 
said  to  be  invested  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  its  securities.  The  gold  agio,  instead  of  be- 
ing lowered  by  the  national  banking  law,  was 
aggravated.  Then  came  the  free  banking  law, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  issue  of  paper  currency 
amounted  to  $190,000,000^  which  was  increased 
subsequently  to  $225,000,000  by  clandestine  is- 
sues that  were  legalized  by  the  Government. 
The  cedulas,  which  were  practically  an  addition 
to  the  paper  currency,  continued  to  be  issued 
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without  restriction,  the  total  amount  outstand- 
ing on  July  1,  1890,  beinc  $411,440,000.  The 
Government  attempted  to  check  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  by  the  childish  and  futile  expe- 
dient of  prohibiting  speculation  in  gold,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  authorized  a  new  emission  of 
$40,000,000  of  bank  notes.  The  movement  was 
momentarily  arrested  by  the  law  passed  on  Oct.  18, 
1889,  ordering  the  currency  issues  to  be  gradually 
reduced  to  $100,000,000,  and  declaring  that  no 
new  notes  should  be  issued  before  May  1,  1891. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  reaction  in  speculative  val- 
ues and  the  general  distrust  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  ministers  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  manipu- 
lators of  the  gold  market  afterward  sent  up  the 
premium  to  215.  The  mercantile  community 
saw  ruin  before  them,  and  the  laboring  classes, 
who  form  three  fourths  in  number  of  the  de- 
positors in  the  banks,  witnessed  their  savings 
reduced  by  two  thirds,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
dollar  becoming  worth  only  five  cents  in  gold,  as 
formerly.  A  mass  meeting  was  called  in  Buenos 
A yres,  which  was  attended  by  15,000  armed  men, 
and  a  revolution  was  imminent,  when  the  press- 
ure of  public  opinion  made  the  ministers,  who 
with  the  Presiaent  were  held  to  be  chiefly  re- 
sjponsible  for  the  financial  crisis,  resign,  when 
Francisco  Uriburu  assumed  the  department  of 
Finance,  in  April,  1890,  his  advent  was  wel- 
comed by  an  immediate  fall  in  gold  of  75  points. 
The  corruption  of  the  previous  ministers  was 
made  apparent  by  the  discovery  of  custom-house 
frauds  amounting  to  ten  or  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  An  English  syndicate  that  was 
heavily  mterested  in  Argentine  securities  bought 
the  Western  Railroad  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the 
state  for  $41,000,000  in  ^old,  in  order  to  provide 
means  to  arrest  the  crisis.  But  this  object  was 
frustrated  by  the  surreptitious  issue  of  addi- 
tional paper  currency,  on  the  discovery  of  which 
Seilor  Uriburu  called  for  the  removal  of  Sefior 
Pacheco  and  the  other  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank. 

The  New  Financial  Programme.— Presi- 
dent Celman  saved  himself  by  changing  minis- 
ters, and  his  fate  depended  on  the  performance 
of  the  new  Cabinet.  At  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress on  May  10,  he  declared  tnat  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  inflate  the  cur- 
rency, but  to  reduce  expenditure,  and  proposed 
that  import  duties  should  be  made  payable  half 
in  gold,  a  measure  that  was  carried  out.  He 
declared  that,  instead  of  discouraging,  he  would 
welcome  the  formation  of  opposition  parties. 
The  bane  of  Argentine  politics  has  been  the  dic- 
tatorial and  partisan  exercise  by  the  President  of 
powers  far  in  excess  6f  any  contemplated  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  subordination  of  all  the 
interests  of  the  country  to  the  advantage  of  the 
party  in  control  of  the  Government  No  Presi- 
dent had  made  himself  more  hated  than  Juarez 
Celman.  But  even  his  enemies  rtgarded  his  ac- 
ceptance of  independent  ministers  and  his  patri- 
otic professions  as  indicative  of  a  radical  change 
of  methods  and  policy.  Sefior  Uriburu  arranged 
the  preliminaries  of  an  English  loan  of  £10,000,- 
000  sterling,  and  on  June  7  the  Cabinet  approved 
his  financial  scheme,  including  the  dismissal  of 
the  Government  directors  of  the  National  Bank. 
Dr.  Celman  was  not  sufficiently  free  from  party 
dictation  to  sanction  this  step,  and  when  he  re- 


fused to  sign  the  order  Sefior  Uriburu  resigned, 
and  on  June  9  was  succeeded  by  Juan  Augustin 
Garcia.  The  Minister  of  Justice  likewise  retired, 
Jos6  Antiqueta  taking  this  portfolio.  Sefior  Gar- 
cia promised  to  carry  out  the  economical  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  announced  by  the  retiring 
minister,  and  to  place  the  currency  on  a  sound 
basis  by  realizing  on  the  securities  in  the  treas- 
ury of  the  value  of  $65,000,000,  and  concluding 
the  English  loan  on  the  conditions  propose^ 
which  were  that  no  new  paper  currency  or  eedu- 
IcLS  should  be  issued  for  tnree  years.  In  order  to 
rescue  his  friends  from  the  consequences  of  the 
illegal  issues  of  notes  that  had  already  been  made, 
the  President  decided  to  reverse  this  policy.  On 
July  7  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Chambers  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  $100,000,000  of  eedula  or 
hypothecary  notes.  The  financial  situation  was 
already  disturbed  by  the  passing  of  dividends  by 
the  National  Bank.  The  price  of  gold  rose  to 
215.  Distrust  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
National  Bank,  increasing  with  each  new  au- 
thorized or  unauthorized  emission  of  bank  notes, 
caused  an  actual  dearth  of  money  because  the 
banks  added  to  their  reserves  as  the  situation 
became  more  critical,  and  thus  withdrew  more 
and  more  currency  from  the  general  circulation. 
Individuals  also  began  to  hoard,  losing  faith  in 
all  banks.  Some  clamored  for  the  issue  of  notes 
to  take  up  all  the  eedula^  others  for  unlimited 
emissions  of  paper,  with  the  cancellation  of  all 
gold  contracts. 

BeTolntionar  J  Ontbrealc.— The  Union  Civ- 
ica  was  a  party  organized  to  oppose  the  criminal 
improvidence  ana  misgovern  ment  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  party.  Celman  was  reputed  to  have 
amassed  a  fortune  of  $50,000,000  in  gold  during 
his  tenure  of  ofilce,  while  his  subordinates  were 
said  to  be  more  dangerous  and  unprincipled  than 
himself.  For  months  the  assassination  of  the 
President  was  debated  as  the  best  means  of  rid- 
ding the  Republic  of  the  incubus  under  which 
it  was  sinking.  When  a  state  of  panic  resulted 
from  the  violation  of  his  pledges  of  reform,  with 
gold  fluctuating  between  200  and  300,  and  the 
credit  system  in  danger  of  breaking  down  alto- 
gether, the  revolutionary  spirit  rose  to  the  criti- 
cal point.  Without  the  aiiny  a  revolutionary 
uprising  must  necessarily  fail ;  but  in  the  army 
the  Opposition  had  strong  and  devoted  adher- 
ents. It  was  among  the  officers  that  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Government  was  favored,  rath- 
er than  among  the  civilians,  who  feared  that  the 
effects  would  oe  more  disastrous  to  the  country 
than  the  evils  of  bad  government.  Two  officers, 
named  Palma  and  Monsine,  informed  the  civil  au- 
thorities that  there  existed  among  their  brother- 
officers  of  the  garrison  of  Buenos  Ayi-es  a  cdbspir- 
acy  to  upset  the  Celman  Government  and  banish 
the  President  from  the  countiy.  In  consequence 
of  their  revelations  Gen.  Campos,  Col.  Figneroa, 
Maj.  Casariego,  and  other  oflicers  were  arrested 
and  armed  i>olice  and  cavalry  were  set  to  watch 
suspected  bodies  of  infantry  and  artillery.  These 
measures  did  not  tend  to  allay  disaffection,  and 
the  situation  was  felt  to  be  so  grave  that  Gen. 
Roca,  Vice-President  Pellegrini,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  his  own  party  wari\ed  Celman  that  he  must 
promptly  adopt  a  reform  policy  to  avert  disaster. 
On  July  23  he  promised  to  submit  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  successor  to  a  convention  of  all  former 
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office-holders,  and  to  abstain  from  official  inter- 
ference in  the  elections. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  morning  of 
July  26.  It  was  begun  by  the  troops  command- 
^  by  the  imprison^  officers,  the  artillery  mak- 
ing the  first  manifestation.  The  leaders  of  the 
Union  Civica  joined  the  insurgent  troops  with 
many  ciirilians,  who  were  armed  with  Remington 
rifles  that  were  provided  for  them.  Only  two 
battalions  of  infantry  and  the  police  remained 
faithful  to  the  Oovemment.  Tne  police  began 
the  firing.  The  barracks  and  the  arsenal  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.  Gen.  Manuel  J. 
Campos,  who,  with  the  other  imprisoned  officers 
was  set  at  liberty,  took  command.  The  people 
of  the  city  were  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, and  many  of  them  took  part  in  the  fight- 
ing, firing  on  the  police  from  their  houses.  A 
regiment  of  artillery,  three  of  infantry,  the  en- 
^neers,  and  the  school  of  cadets  were  engaged 
m  the  insurrection.  A  revolutionary  committee, 
composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  Union  Civica,  took 
control  and  issued  edicts  as  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. They  were  Dr.  Leanaro  N.  Alem,  the 
President  of  the  Union  Civica,  Lucio  Vicente  Lo- 
pez, Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the  uni- 
versity, Aristobulo  del  Valle,  ex-President  of  the 
Senate,  Juan  Jos^  Romero,  ex-Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Michael  Goyena,  ex-Minister  of  Justice 
and  ex-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  Mariano  de  Maria,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  former  Deputy.  The  result  of  the  first  day's 
fighting,  which  was  very  severe,  was  adveirse  to 
the  Government.  On  the  27th,  a  battalion  of 
the  Government  troops  went  over  to  the  insur- 
gents. The  President  went  to  San  Martin  on 
the  first  day  to  bring  provincial  troops  to  his 
aid.  He  proclaimed  the  country  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  called  out  the  National  Guard  at  Bue- 
nos Avres,  Cordoba,  and  Santa  Fe.  Dr.  Pelle- 
grini directed  operations  on  the  side  of  the  Gov- 
•ernment.  On  the  second  day  the  artillery  and 
the  ships  in  the  harbor,  the  navy  having  chosen 
the  popular  side,  fired  on  the  Government  House. 
An  armistice  was  arranged  i  n  the  afternoon.  The 
Minister  of  War  was  wounded,  and  the  Minister 
•of  Finance  made  prisoner  by  the  Civicas.  On 
the  morning  of  the  28th,  before  the  armistice 
was  over.  Dr.  Celroan  returned  with  fresh  troops, 
consisting  of  a  lar^e  force  of  giKiehx)  militia  and 
forty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Union  Civica  had 
not  pressed  the  advantage  gained  on  the  first 
•day,  out  had  agreed  to  an  armistice  and  entered 
into  negotiations  for  surrender  for  the  reason 
that  all  the  cartridges  were  exhausted.  When  the 
soldiers  went  to  the  arsenal  for  a  fresh  supply, 
they  found  nothing  but  empty  boxes.  Though 
the  Government  now  had  them  at  its  mercy,  it 
did  not  proceed  to  extreme  measures,  but  came 
to  a  compromise.  The  soldiers  and  civilians  who 
took  part  in  the  revolt  were  promised  immunity, 
but  officers  of  the  grade  of  captain  and  above 
were  to  lose  their  commissions.  The  President, 
on  his  part,  promised  that  the  ministry  should 
be  reconstituted  and  reforms  prosecuted.  Dur- 
ing the  fighting  at  least  1,000  people  were  killed 
and  5,000  wounded. 

Retirement  of  Celman.— Gen.  Roca  and 
Vice-President  Pellepini,  who  brought  about  a 
•cessation  of  the  civil  disturbances,  obtained  a 
pledge  from  President  Celman  that  he  would  re- 


sign. When  the  authority  of  the  Government 
was  re-established  in  the  capital  and  the  military 
helplessness  of  the  Opposition  was  made  apparent 
he  again  changed  his  mind  and  determined  to 
hold  on  to  power,  although  he  dared  not  show 
himself  in  public  without  a  military  guard.  At 
a  Cabinet  meeting  it  was  decided  to  postpone  all 
payments  from  the  treasury  for  thirty  days,  and 
the  question  of  a  forced  paper  currency  was  dis- 
cussed. Dr.  Pellegrini  and  Gen.  Itoca,  who 
were  present,  insisted  on  the  resignation  of  the 
President,  but  he  proposed  to  escape  from  his 
difficulties  by  taking  Itoca  and  Eduardo  Costa 
into  the  Cabinet  as  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Public  Instruction.  They  refused,  and  Dr. 
Pellegrini  declared  that  he  would  resign  his  office 
of  Vice-President  unless  the  President  retired. 
Abandoned  by  the  respectable  portion  of  his  own 
party,  Celman  offered  the  Cabinet  posts  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Opposition,  and  these  also  insisted 
on  his  laying  down  his  office  as  the  prime  condi- 
tion. Failing  in  this  quarter,  the  President  en- 
deavored to  placate  the  menacing  citizens  by  pro- 
posing to  secure  for  the  capital  autonomous 
government  and  other  tempting  rights  and  im- 
munities, but  with  sullen  persistence  they  called 
on  him  to  resign.  The  resignation  of  the  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Finance,  Saenz 
PeHa  and  Garcia,  from  the  Cabinet  left  him  more 
impotent  and  isolated,  and  when  Gen.  Levalle, 
the  Minister  of  War,  informed  him  that  the 
arm^  could  not  be  relied  on  to  defend  him  in  the 
Presidency  he  finally  offered  his  resignation  on 
Aug.  5,  after  Seflor  Dardo  Rocha  had  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  form  a  ministry.  The  faction 
of  Celman  and  Carcano  demanded  as  a  condition 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  that  Dr. 
Pellegrini,  Cel man's  constitutional  successor, 
should  retire  at  the  same  time  in  order  that  one 
of  their  friends  might  succeed  to  the  control  of 
affairs ;  but  the  committee  of  the  Chambers  that 
had  had  charge  of  the  matter  threatened  Cel- 
man with  removal  and  impeachment  if  he  with- 
drew his  resignation.  Under  the  fear  of  expos- 
ure and  punishment,  he  therefore,  on  Aug.  6,  pre- 
sented his  resignation  in  a  formal  message  to 
the  Congjress,  which  accepted  it  by  a  vote  of  61 
to  22  in  joint  session. 

The  New  GoTernment,— President  Pelle- 
grini succeeded  on  Aug.  7  in  obtaining  a  minis- 
trj,  composed  as  follows:  Minister  of  Finance, 
Fidel  Vicente  Lopez,  the  President  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ed- 
uardo Costa ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Education, 
Jos6  M.  Gutierrez  Lastra ;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Gen  Roca;  Minister  of  War,  Gen  Levalle. 
The  first  acts  of  the  new  Government  were  to 
raise  the  state  of  siege  proclaimed  by  President 
Celman  and  restore  the  liberties  of  the  press, 
that  had  been  suspended.  The  emission  of 
$100,000,000  of  hypothecatory  notes  that  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Chambers  was  canceled  by 
the  Goverhment,  which  obtained  authority  to  is- 
sue $60,000,000  of  treasury  notes  and  to  borrow 
$35,000,000  on  4^-per-cent.  bonds  for  the  tjurpose 
of  withdrawing  the  unauthorized  issue  of  J^ation- 
al  Bank  notes :  also  to  raise  a  foreign  loan  of  $20,- 
000,000  at  5  per  cent,  in  order  to  pay  off  obliga- 
tions matunng  in  1891.  Notwithstanding  the 
fresh  expansion  of  the  currency,  confidence  in  the 
new  administration  of  the  Government  and  of 
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the  banks  brought  down  the  premium  on  gold 
from  815  to  less  than  200.  All  the  officers  impli- 
cated in  the  revolution  were  restored  to  their 
former  ranks,  against  the  judgment  of  Gen. 
Levalle,  who  retired  from  the  ministry  on  Aug. 
21,  together  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  whose 
treatment  of  the  men  that  were  responsible  for 
irregularities  in  the  banks  was  considered  too 
stringent. 

ARIZONA,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
organized  Feb.  24,  1863;  area,  118,020  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census,  was  9,658  in  1870 ;  40,440  in  1880 ; 
and  59,691  in  1890.    Capital,  Phenix. 

Gorernment. — The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  year :  (Jovernor,  Lewis 
Wolfley,  Republican,  who  resigned  early  in 
September,  and  .was  succeeded  by  Secretary 
Murphy  as  acting  Grovernor  until  the  confirma- 
tion of  John  M.  Irwin,  of  Iowa,  Republican,  in 
October ;  Secretary,  Nathan  O.  Murphy ;  Treas- 
urer, John  Y.  T.  Smith;  Auditor,  Thomas 
Hughes ;  Attorney-General,  Clark  Churchill ;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  George  W. 
Cheyney;  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  John 
A.  Black ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
James  H.  Wright,  succeeded  by  Henry  C.  Good- 
ing; Associate  Justices,  Joseph  H.  Kibbcy  and 
Richard  F3.  Sloan  (who,  in  October,  1889,  suc- 
ceeded Justice  William  H.  Barnes).  A  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  justice 
was  signed  by  President  Harrison  on  Oct.  1. 

When  the  year  began,  the  contest  over  the 
leading  Territorial  offices  between  the  Demo- 
cratic appointees  of  the  late  Gov.  Zulick  and  the 
Republican  appointees  of  Gov.  Wolfley^  was  still 
undecided.  Treasurer  Poster  had  yielded  his 
office  to  the  Republican  claimant,  John  Y.  T. 
Smith,  pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  court;  but 
the  Democratic  Auditor,  Attorney-General,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration,  Insane  Asylum  commis- 
sioners, prison  commissioners,  and  directors  of 
the  normal  school  were  still  in  possession  of 
their  offices,  having  refused  the  formal  demands 
of  the  Republican  claimants.  The  case  of  these 
officials  differed  from  that  of  the  Treasurer,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Territorial  law  provided  that  the 
Treasurer  should  be  commissioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernor alone  and  fixed  no  term  for  his  office  (the 
court  decided  that  by  implication  his  term  was 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor) ;  while  in 
case  of  the  other  ollicials  the  law  required  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislative  Council  to  their  appoint- 
ment and  limited  their  terms  to  two  years,  the 
Governor  having  power  to  fill  vacancies.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  Democratic  incumbents  that  the 
law  of  Congress  limiting  the  legislative  sessions  . 
to  sixty  days  should  be  construed  to  mean  sixty 
consecutive  days  from  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion ;  that  the  session  of  1889  nad  expired  by  this 
limitation  before  Gov.  Wolfley  was  appointed; 
that  the  latter  when  he  assumed  office  had  no 
authority  to  make  appointments,  as  the  vacancies 
in  the  Territorial  offices  had  already  been  filled 
by  Gov.  Zulick  after  the  sixty-day  limit  had  ex- 
pired; that  the  appointees  of  the  latter,  there- 
fore, had  a  right  to  their  offices  till  the  next  Legis- 
lature should  assemble ;  and  that  the  action  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
1889  in  prolonging  the  session  beyond  the  sixty- 


day  limit  and  confirming  Gov.  Wolfley's  appoint- 
ments was  null  and  void.  The  Republican  claim 
was  that  "sixty  days'*  meant  the  sixty  days  on 
which  the  Legislature  was  actually  in  session,  or 
legislative  days ;  and  that  when  the  appointees 
of  Gov.  Wolfley  were  confirmed  the  sixty  legis- 
lative days  had  not  expired.  Early  in  1889 
the  opinion  of  United  States  Attorney-General 
Miller  was  sought  upon  the  question,  and  by  a 
decision  rendered  on  March  16  and  renewed  on 
July  16  of  that  year  he  declared  that  the  law 
meant  sixty  consecutive  days,  and  that  all  legis- 
lative action  thereafter  taken  was  void.  This 
opinion,  sustaining  the  course  of  the  Democratic 
officials,  greatly  hampered  the  Governor,  for  un- 
der the  new  Territorial  code,  adopted  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1887,  he  had  not  even  the  power  of  re- 
moval for  cause.  The  question  could  not  be  defi- 
nitely decided  until  the  courts  had  been  appealed 
to,  and  the  Governor  was  not  disposed  to  recog- 
nize the  "  hold-overs"  before  that  time.  Early 
in  January  George  W.  Cheyney,  the  Republican 
appointee  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, began  a  suit  against  Treasurer  Smith  which 
indirectly  involved  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
pute, lie  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
mandamus  directing  the  Treasurer  to  pay  him 
the  amount  of  his  salary  as  Superintenaeiit,  the 
appropriation  bill  therefor  having  been  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature  after  the  sixty  consecutive 
days  had  elapsed.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was 
delivered  in  March,  two  of  the  three  ludgcs  de- 
ciding that  **  sixty  days  "  meant  sixty  legislative 
days,  and  that  the  appropriation  bill  was  there- 
fore passed  legally.  This  decision,  which  was 
directly  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Miller,  disposed  of  the  claim  of  the  "  hold- 
overs." The  same  court  had  already  decided  to 
recognize  Hon.  Clark  Churchill  as  the  de  facto 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Democratic  Auditor 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  also 
soon  rehn(j  uished  their  claims.  But  Immigration 
Commissioner  Parish  and  the  Democratic  com- 
missioners of  the  Territorial  institutions  still  re- 
fused to  yield,  and  late  in  April  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Churchill  began  suits  against  them  for  ille- 
gally usurping  their  offices.  All  these  suits 
were  decided  against  the  defendants,  and  before 
the  end  of  July  Gov.  Wolfley*s  appointees  were 
everywhere  established  in  control. 

Finances.— The  total  bondedfdebt  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  $633,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest 
is  $45,780.  an  average  rate  of  about  7*25  per  cent. 
There  is  also  a  floating  debt  bearing  10  per  cent, 
interest,  represented  by  unpaid  warrants,  which 
on  Sept.  1  amounted  to  $12^4,158.95,  making  the 
tdtal  Territorial  debt  $757,158.95.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  county  debt  is  $2,221,010.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  indebtedness  of  the 
cities : 


cmr. 

Bonded. 

FlMting. 

Phenix. . . 

|4(),0(K) 
71,000 
2S,000 

$12,000  (M> 

PreBcott 

15,000  00 
7,041  80 

Tuowm 

TomhRtnTiA 

4,675 
205,(5 

27,000  00 
1«80 

Total . . 



To  these  figures  the  interest  on  eountv  in- 
debtedness for  the  present  year  should  be  added, 
also  a  school  debt,  which  for  the  whole  Territory 
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is  estimated  at  less  than  $40,000,  making  the 
total  public  indebtedness,  Territorial  and  localj 
nearly  $3,500,000. 

An  act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved 
June  25  of  this  year  which  provides  for  funding 
all  the  floating  indebtedness — Territoral,  county, 
municipal,  and  school,  and  such  of  the  bondeii 
indebtedness  as  can  be  lawfully  redeemed — at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, the  bonds  to  run  fifty  years,  but  redeem- 
able after  twenty  years.  The  Territory,  under  the 
act,  assumes  tlie  obligations  of  counties  and 
municipalities,  and  all  securities  that  can  be  fund- 
ed are  made  Territorial,  the  Territory  being  pro- 
tected by  equalized  taxation.  The  law  provides, 
not  only  for  the  funding  of  outstanding  mdebted- 
ness,  but  also  authorizes  the  placing  of  sufficient 
bonds  to  provide  for  all  the  legitimate  expenses  of 

fovernment  now  due  or  to  become  due  up  to 
an.  1,  1801.  After  that  date  all  expenses  must 
be  met  by  a  tax  levy  sufficient  to  prevent  indebt- 
edness. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory 
for  1890  was  $28,050,284.78.  Included  in  the 
assessment  were  8,498,062  acres  of  land  valued  at 
$8,938,564 ;  improvements    thereon    valued    at 


ritory.  The  Territorial  University,  at  Tucson, 
Pima  County,  has  not  been  openei  The  build- 
ing^is  unfinished. 

^Population. — The  returns  of  the  national  cen- 
sus of  1890,  compared  with  those  for  1880,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  (Cochise,  Graham, 
and  Gila  Counties  have  been  formed  since  1880) : 


1880. 

1890. 

iDCtCMe. 

Apache 

5,288 

1,190 
17,006 
8,044 
6,018 
8,215 

4,206 
6.850 
^605 
8,000 

10,707 
1,885 

12,548 
4,186 
8,5»8 
2,616 

•1,077 
6  850 

Cochlao 

Graham 

5,605 

Oila 

8000 

Maricopa 

^018 
195 

Mohave 

Pima 

•4,468 

Pinal 

1.148 

Tavapai 

8.580 

Yiuna .... 

•509 

Total 

40,440 

60,691 

19,251 

•  Decrease. 


Penitentiary.-rThe  Territorial  Penitentiary 
at  Yuma  contained  122  convicts  on  Julv  1, 1889. 

Mining. — The  following  table,  compiled  by  the 
Territorial  geologist,  shows  the  mineral  product 
of  the  Territoiy  by  counties  during  1889 : 


COUNTICS. 

Coppi^fa 
pound.. 

Gold. 

Sllrar. 

Total  In  gold 

Mohare 

*2,Vob',666 

$125,004  78 

461,706  47 

85,295  00 

48,510  00 

68,584  21 

626  67 

67,965  40 

1,256  10 

1,000  00 

$260,584  81 

162.761  67 

88,606  87 

170  00 

608,878  97 

186,746  26 

194,926  64 

2.298  19 

15,720  67 

$385,689  04 

Yavapai 

624,467  04 

TumT::: :.::;::::.  ;:::::::::::   :: 

118,900  87 

Maricopa 

48,680  00 

Pima..' ....  ".      . 

671.96S  18 

PlnaJ 

ii,'2»2',666 

11,926,000 
6,008,220 

488,780 

1S7,870  88 

Cochise 

262,881  94 

Onham 

8,854  29 

6ik : 

16,720  67 

Other  mines 

Total 

81,600,000 

$889,986  48 
241,407  00 

$l,46^186  78 
268,864  00 

$2,806,072  26 

not  included  above 

606,271  00 

Copper 

1,700,000  00 

Tola]  mineral  prodact ... 

$4,610,848  26 

12,139,049;  city  and  town  lots  valued  at  $1,863,- 
893;  improvements  thereon  valued  at  $2,232,- 
968;  641,016  head  of  cattle  valued  at  $5,321,809 ; 
291,238  sheep  valued  at  $436,849 ;  40,956  horses 
valued  at  $1,071,963 ;  1,695  mules  valued  at  $64,- 
289;  and  railroad  property,  including  1,093  miles 
of  track,  valued  at  $6,615,467.  The  tax  rate  for 
Territorial  purposes  in  1890  was  80|  cents  on 
each  $100. 

Edncation. — Each  county  in  the  Territory  is 
divided  into  school  districts,  which  are  governed 
by  three  trustees,  elected  at  a  special  election  in 
which  both  men  and  women  participate.  The 
probate  judge  of  each  county  is  ex  omeio  super- 
mtendent  of  schools  for  his  county.  The  schools 
are  supported  by  a  direct  Territonal  tax  of  3  cents 
on  each  $100  value  of  taxable  property,  collected 
and  paid  into  the  Territorial  treasury,  and  then 
{^portioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  school 
population.  In  addition  a  tax  is  levied  on  each 
county  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  50  cents  nor 
more  than  80  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  in  that  county.  The 
Territorial  normal  school  at  Tempe,  Maricopa 
County,  was  established  in  1886.  Seventy-nine 
students  have  been  enrolled,  of  whom  eleven  have 
been  graduated  and  are  now  teaching  in  the  Ter- 


Indians. — There  has  been  no  regular  out- 
break since  the  surrender  of  Geronimo  in  1888, 
but  several  murders  have  been  committed  by  In- 
dians, and  a  general  feeling  of  distrast  prevails 
in  portions  of  the  Territory  adjacent  to  the  San 
Carlos  reservation,  upon  wnich  the  most  obiec- 
tionable  Indians  are  placed.  In  November, 
1889,  while  Sheriff  Jefferson  Reynolds  and  his 
deputy,  of  Pinal  County,  were  taking  eight  con- 
victed Apache  murderers  to  their  punishment, 
the  officers  were  overpowered  and  killed,  and 
the  Indians  escaped.  The  outlaws  have  all  been 
run  down  and  killed  or  captured  except  one. 
Several  murders  have  been  committed  by  In- 
dians since  the  escape  of  these  prisoners. 

Mormons. — The  Governor  says  in  his  last  an- 
nual report:  "This  Territory  borders  Utah  on 
the  south,  and  is  very  accessible  to  immigration 
from  that  Territory,  and  at  this  time  the  county 
government  and  the  public  schools  of  Apache 
County  are  largely  subservient  to  Mormon  influ- 
ences, and  great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  by 
the  people.  Yavapai  County  also  borders  on 
Utah,  and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county 
has  several  Mormon  set  tlements.  Graham  County 
lies  directly  south  of  Apache  County,  and  has 
quite   a   large   Mormon   population.     Cochise 
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County  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Graham 
County,  and  has  a  Mormon  colony.  Maricopa 
County  is  immediately  south  of  Yavapai,  and 
has  a  larger  Mormon  population  than  any  county 
except  Apache.  Gila  County  also  lies  south  of 
Yavapai,  and  has  a  number  of  these  people. 
Pinal  and  Pima  Counties  have  comparatively 
few.  The  number  of  Mormons  in  the  Territory 
is  placed  at  12,000." 

Constitutional  Conyention.— By  an  act 
passed  at  the  legislative  session  of  1889  the  Gov- 
ernor was  empowered  to  call  a  special  election 
on  Nov.  5  of  that  year  for  the  choice  of  dele- 
gates to  a  constitutional  convention  which 
should  meet  in  the  January  following.  Soon 
after  assuming  office.  Gov.  Wolfley  soueht  an 
opinion  on  the  legal  right  of  a  Territorial  Liegis- 
lature  to  pass  such  an  act,  and  in  June  received 
an  affirmative  reply  from  United  States  Attor- 
ney-General Miller.  In  March  the  latter  had 
given  an  opinion  that  acts  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature after  sixty  consecutive  days  from  its  as- 
sembling were  void.  The  Governor  then  brought 
to  his  attention  the  fact  that  the  Convention  act 
and  many  other  important  laws  of  the  Territory 
had  been  passed  after  the  sixty-day  limit,  and 
that  his  opinion  would  bring  the  entire  legal 
system  into  confusion,  and  asked  for  further  ad- 
vice ;  but  in  July  the  Attorney-General  replied 
by  reaffirming  his  former  opinion.  Acting  un- 
der this  advice,  the  Governor  refused  to  issue  a 
call  for  the  election  of  delegates  on  the  ground 
that  the  Convention  act  was  void.  This  course 
was  not  generally  approved  by  the  people,  and 
in  Maricopa  County  tne  committees  of  both  the 
Republican  and  democratic  parties  united  in 
urging  that  the  election  be  held.  But  the  effort 
to  secure  united  action  in  all  the  counties  failed, 
and  no  election  or  convention  was  held. 

Political. — A  Tei-ritorial  Convention  of  the 
Republican  party  met  at  Phenix  on  Aug.  26.  It 
nominated  for  delegate  to  Congress,  George  W. 
Chevney,  the  Territorial  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  for  Members-at-Large  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  J.  M.  W.  Moore  in  the 
northern  district  and  W.  F.  Nichols  in  the 
southern  district.  The  following  is  a  portion 
of  the  platform  adopted : 

The  prrowth  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  the  wealth 
and  resources,  as  well  aa  the  necessities  of  our  citizens, 
require  the  early  recognition  of  our  Territory  as  a  State. 

The  history  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  United 
States  means  an  ecclesiastical  control  that  has  ever 
been  a^^n'essive,  exacting,  and  tvranical,  and  whose 
boast  has  ever  hecn  that  the  Mormon  Church  and 
people  do  not  and  will  not  assimilate  with  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country ;  and  therefore  we  do  hereby  de- 
mand of  Congress  that  it  pass  the  bill  now  pending 
before  it  known  as  an  Act  for  the  Purification  of  Elec- 
tions in  Arizona. 

We  direct  the  attention  of  the  tax  payers  and  the 
people  at  large  to  the  deficit  of  $5,700  m'the  accounts 
of  the  Democratic  commissioners  of  the  Territorial 
prison;  to  the  large  unadjusted  balance  due  to  the 
Territory  from  the  late  Secretary  Bayard  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  office ;  and  to  the  appalling  defi- 
ciency in  the  accounts  of  Frederick  W.  Smith,  late 
receiver  in  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Tucson, 
and  to  the  serious  ii\iurics  and  embarrassments  result- 
ing therefrom  to  the  settlers  upon  our  land,  all  occur- 
ring under  Democratic  administration. 

The  Democratic  Territorial  Convention  met 
at  Phenix  on  Sept.  15,  and  renominated  Delegate 


Marcus  A.  Smith  for  Congress.  For  Members- 
at-Lai^e  of  the  Legislative  Council  its  nominees 
were  Harris  Baldwin  in  the  northern  district 
and  Peter  R.  Brady  in  the  southern  district. 
The  platform  demands  admission  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  the  Union,  denounces  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion bill  pending  in  Congress,  favors  free  coin- 
age of  silver  and  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  con- 
tains the  following  declarations : 

Of  our  own  Legislature  we  demand  the  abolition  of 
all  useless  offices,  particularly  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  and  the  Territorial  Geologist,  and  a 
reduction  of  salaries  and  emoluments  of  Uie  rest 
wherever  practicable. 

And  we  demand  a  consolidation  of  county  offices. 

We  oppose  any  legislation  to  disfranchise  any  citi- 
zen except  it  be  on  conviction  of  orime. 

At  the  November  election  the  Democratic  ticket 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  a  few  hundred  votes. 

ARKANSAS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  June  15,  1836;  area,  52,198  square 
miles;  ix)pulation,  according  to  each  decennial 
census  since  admission,  97,574  in  1840 ;  209,897  in 
1850;  435,450  in  1860;  484,471  in  1870;  802,525 
in  1880 ;  1,125,385  in  1890.    Capital,  Little  Rock. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  James  P. 
Eagle,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  B.  B. 
Chism ;  Auditor,  W.  S.  Dunlop :  Treasurer,  Will- 
iam E.  Woodruff ;  Attorney-General,  William  E. 
Atkinson ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Wood  E.  Thompson ;  State  Land  Commissioner, 
Paul  M.  Cobbs,  who  died  on  Feb.  12,  and  was 
succeeded  by  C.  B.  Mjrers ;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supren\p  Court,  Sterling  R.  Cockrill ;  Associate 
Justices,  Burrill  B.  Battle,  M.  H.  Sandels,*  Simon 
P.  Hughes,  and  William  E.  Hemingway. 

Talaation. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
the  State  for  1888  was  $156,954,602;  for  1889 
(three  counties  estimated),  it  was  $172,241,726, 
an  increase  of  $15,387,124.  Only  two  counties, 
Franklin  and  Union,  have  an  assessment  less 
than  that  of  1888,  which  indicates  that  nearly 
all  sections  of  the  State  have  shared  in  the  pre- 
vailing prosperity.  The  assessment  for  ISdO 
shows  a  corresponding  increase.  The  tax  rate 
for  State  purposes  in  1890  was  5  mills. 

Education. — For  the  year  ending  June  30„ 
1889,  the  school  population  was  404,873,  against 
888,129  for  the  year  preceding.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  216,152, 
against  202,754  in  1888.  The  teachers  employed 
numbered  5,945. 

Charities.— On  Nov.  30, 1889,  the  number  of 
patients  at  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  was  410,  of 
whom  201  were  males  and  209  females.  During 
the  year  preceding,  95  new  patients  were  admif 
ted,  and  96  inmates  died  or  were  discharged.  In 
February  of  this  year  the  asylum  suffered  a  loss 
of  over  $25,000  from  a  fire  that  destroyed  the 
boiler-room,  kitchen,  and  laundry. 

Penitentiary.— The  State  convicts  are  now- 
worked  by  the  lessee  in  ten  localities  in  the  State, 
some  at  the  Penitentiary  buildings,  others  on 
farms,  turnpikes,  railroacls,  or  at  wood  camps 
and  brick  yards.  There  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  their  number  in  recent  years,  exceeding 
the  ratio  of  the  growth  of  the  population,  as 

*  Died  on  November  12. 
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shown  by  the  following  statement  of  convicts  on 
Jan.  1  of  each  year:  In  1883,  565;  in  1884,  612; 
in  1885,  581 ;  in  1886,  540;  in  1887,  645;  in  1888, 
698;  in  1889,  816. 

Popalatlon. — In  the  following  table  the  offi- 
cial census  returns  for  this  year  are  shown,  in 
comparison  with  the  figures  for  1880 : 


oou^mEs. 


ArkADsaii , 

Aflhley 

Baxter 

Benton. , 

Boone , 

Bndley 

Calhoun , 

CarroQ 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleoorno  . . . . , 
Cfoveland  *. . . 

Cohiinbia. 

Conway , 

CYalgbead 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Croas  

DaOaa 

Desha. 

Drew 

Ftalkner 

FrankHn 

Fulton 

Garland 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempitead. . . 
Hot  Dpruur. . . 

Howard 

Independence 

Ia»M. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

*  lAfayet'e.... 
Lawrence .... 

Lee 

Uneohi 

UUle  River.. 

Logan 

Lonoke  

Madison. 

Marion 

Miller 

Mbslsslppl     . 

Monroe 

Mont^mery . 

Nevada...... 

Newton . . 

Ouachiu 

I'eiTv 

PhUllpa 

Pike 

Poinsett. 

Polk 

Pbpe 

Pialrie 

PolaskI 

Bandolph 

Saline 

Scott. 

Bearer 

Sebastian  . . . . 

Serier 

Sharp 

8t  Franda . . . 

Btone 

Unkm 

Yan  Bnren... 

Washington.. 

White. 

Woodruff 

Tell 

Total . . . . 


1880. 

1890. 

8,088 

11,424 

HV66 

18,278 

«,004 

8,541 

20,8«8 

27,697 

12,146 

16,797 

fi.286 

7,951 

0,671 

7,260 

18,887 

17,267 

10,117 

11,886 

15,771 

20,951 

7,218 

12,082 

.... 

7,885 

8,870 

11,848 

14,090 

19,872 

12,786 

19,449 

7,087 

11,981 

14,740 

21,728 

9,415 

18,863 

5,000 

7,667 

8,500 

9,208 

8,978 

10,259 

12,281 

17,819 

12,786 

18.276 

14,951 

19,854 

6,720 

10,966 

9,028 

15v8(K) 

6,185 

7,752 

7,480 

12,876 

19,015 

22,766 

7,775 

11,637 

9,917 

18,618 

18,086 

21,956 

10,S67 

18^028 

10,877 

16,150 

22,886 

40,828 

11,565 

16,719 

^780 

7,694 

8,782 

12,990 

18,288 

18,860 

9,255 

10,195 

6,404 

8,886 

14,885 

20,748 

12,146 

19,187 

11,455 

17,869 

7,907 

10,426 

9,919 

14,689 

7,882 

11,672 

9,574 

16,806 

^729 

7,897 

12,950 

14,b84 

6,120 

9,915 

11.758 

17,002 

8,872 

5,517 

21,262 

20,268 

6,JM5 

8,588 

2,192 

4,252 

6,857 

9,282 

14,822 

19,568 

8,485 

11,871 

82,616 

46,860 

11,724 

14,487 

8,958 

11,801 

9,174 

12,607 

7,278 

9,605 

19,560 

88,104 

6,192 

10,061 

9,047 

10,852 

8,889 

18,519 

5.089 

7,017 

18,419 

14.946 

9,565 

8,606 

28,844 

82,021 

17,794 

22,926 

8,646 

18,972 

18,852 

18,022 

802,525 

1,126,885 

8,886 
8,117 
2,687 
7,869 
8,661 
1,666 
1,589 
8,980 
1,269 
6,180 
4,819 
7,885 
2,978 
5,782 
6,694 
4,944 
6,988 
4,468 
2,617 
2,708 
1,286 
^038 
^490 
4,906 
4,246 
6,277 
1,567 
6,896 
8,751 
8,812 
8,696 
8,869 
•  2466 
4,278 

18,442 
M64 
1,964 
4,208 
6,572 
940 
2,481 
5,868 
7,041 
^914 
2,519 
4,720 
4,240 
6.781 
2,168 
1,875 
8,795 
^244 
1,645 
4,001 
2,188 
2,060 
8,426 
^246 
2,986 

14,258 
2,718 
2,848 
8,488 
2,827 

18,544 
8,860 
1,806 
6,180 
1,923 
1,527 

il,059 
8,177 

^l8l 

5.826 
4,170 


*  The  name  of  Borsey  County  was  changed  to  Cleveland 
by  act  apprayed  March  t^  188&  t  Decrease. 


The  population  of  Little  Rock  in  18dO  was 
22,496,  an  increase  of  9,858  in  ten  years ;  and  of 
Hot  Springs  7,115,  an  increase  of  561. 

Goantj  I>ebt8. — According  to  tlie  census  of 
this  year,  16  counties  in  the  State  have  no  debt. 
The  debt  of  Calhoun  County  is  less  than  $500 ; 
of  Jackson  County  between  $500  and  $1,000;  of 
Benton,  Bradley,  Cleburne,  Dallas,  Franklin, 
Garland,  Lawrence,  Little  River,  Poinsett, 
Prairie,  Saline,  Sevier,  and  Sharp  Counties  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $5,000 ;  of  Conway,  Desha, 
Greene,  Lafayette,  Lonoke,  Montgomery,  and 
Pike  Counties  between  $5,000  and  $10,000 ;  of 
Ashley,  Boone,  Columbia,  Craighead,  Cross, 
Drew,  Faulkner,  Fulton,  Howard,  Logan,  Madi- 
son, Marion,  Newton,  Perry,  Polk,  Randolph, 
Stone,  Union,  and  Yell  Counties  between  $10,000 
and  $20,000;  of  Carroll,  Cleveland,  Nevada,  Se- 
bastian, and  Searcy  Counties  between  $20,000 
and  $35,000;  of  Mississippi,  St.  Francis,  and 
Scott  Counties  between  $85,000  and  $50,000;  of 
CUtrk,  Lee,  and  Monroe  Counties  between  $50,- 
000  and  $75,000 ;  of  Jefferson  and  Washington 
Counties  between  $75,000  and  $100,000 ;  of  Chicot 
and  Phillips  Counties  between  $100,000  and 
$250,000;  and  of  Pulaski  County  between  $250,- 
000  and  $500,000.  The  total  county  indebted- 
ness is  $1,592,582,  a  decrease  of  $1,543,167  in  ten 
years.  Of  this  total  $1,080,631  is  a  bonded  debt 
and  $561,051  a  floating  debt. 

The  Clayton  Assassination.— Late  in  April 
a  special  investigating  committee  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  visited  Little  Rock  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  relative  to  the 
election  of  1888  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  and  to  the  murder  of  the  Hon.'  John  M. 
Clayton  in  connection  therewith.  No  tangible 
clew  to  the  murderer  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  developed  no 
new  facts  in  that  regard.  The  sessions  occupied 
twelve  days,  and  nearly  twelve  hundred  witnesses 
were  examined.  A  report  was  made  to  Congress 
in  August,  recommending  the  unseating  of  Con- 
gressman Breckinridge,  on  the  ground  of  fraud 
and  intimidation  in  the  election.  This  report 
was  adopted,  and  the  seat  was  declared  vacant. 

Political. — On  June  10  the  Union  Labor  party 
met  in  State  convention  at  Little  Rock  and  nom- 
inated the  following  ticket,  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
September  election :  For  Governor,  Napoleon  B. 
Fizer;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  M.  Pittman;  Au- 
ditor, O.  S.  Jones ;  Treasurer  T.  J.  Andrews ;  At- 
torney-General, T.  P.  Chambera;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  G.  B.  Farmer ;  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  W.  A.  Coody;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Thomas  M.  C.  Birmingham ; 
State  Land  Commissioner,  C.  M.  B.  Cox.  A  plat- 
form was  adopted  containing  the  following : 

That  national  banks  should  bo  abolished.  All 
money  should  bo  issued  by  the  Government,  bo  of 
a  full  legal  tender  and  in  sufficient  volume  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  country  on  a  cash  basis,  and 
the  volume  should  be  kept  &s  uniform  as  possible, 
reflating  it  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

We  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
and  Govomment  loan»  on  real  estate  to  those  engaged 
In  farming. 

The  means  of  commnnication  and  transportation 
should  be  controlled  or  owned  by  the  Government 
and  operated  at  cost. 

We  favor  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  alien 
ownership  of  land,  and  that  Congress  should  take 
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early  action  to  devise  some  plan  to  obtain  all  lands  now 
owned  by  aliens  and  foreign  syndicates :  and  that  all 
lands  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corporations, 
in  excess  of  such  as  is  actually  used  and  needed  by 
them,  be  reclaimed  by  the  Government  and  held  for 
actual  settlers  only. 

Realizinjf  that  these  reforms  can  only  be  reached 
through  free  and  fair  elections,  and  that  the  purity  of 
the  ballot-box  is  a  sacred  trust,  always  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  the  party  in  power,  and  that  that  trust 
has  been  shamefully  and  openly  violated  bv  partisans 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State,  and  that  no  rea- 
sonable attempt  has  been  made  to  convict  said  parti- 
sans for  their  crimes,  but^  on  the  other  hand,  the  crim- 
inals have  not  only  enjoyed  immunity  from  their 
crimes  but  are  the  recipients  of  their  own  violations 
of  the  law ;  we,  therefore,  declare  that  the  paramount 
issue — the  one  on  which  the  proper  adjustment  of  all 
other  evils  depends — m  a  ^^iree  ballot  and  a  fair 
count." 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Lit- 
tle Rock  on  June  17,  and  renominated  Governor 
Eagle,  Secretary  of  State  Chism,  Auditor  Dun- 
lop,  Attorney-General  Atkinson,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Locke,  Associate- Justice  Sandels, 
and  State  Land  Commissioner  Myers.  For  State 
Treasurer  the  convention  nominated  Robert  B. 
Monrow ;  and  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Josiah  II.  Shinn.  A  platform  was 
adopted,  containing,  among  others,  the  following 
declarations : 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  series  of  splendid 
achievements  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Arkansas 
since  1874,  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  State 
from  bankruptcy  to  the  highest  financial  standing, 
the  enormous  decrease  of  the  State  debt,  the  decrease 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  State  Government  and  the 
h.Tjge  consequent  decrease  of  taxation,  the  abolition 
of  a  partisan  militia  and  fraudulent  registration 
boards. 

Believing  that  home  rule  and  local  self-government 
are  cardinal  principles  in  a  republican  governmenL  we 
therefore  inaorse  and  approve  the  action  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Arkansas  in  enacting  laws  relegatinfi^  to  the 
people  the  right  of  settling  the  liquor  question  for 
themselves. 

We  announce  our  firm  and  unalterable  adherence  to 
the  doctrine  of  free  and  fair  elections ;  and  to  this  end 
we  fjavor  the  enactment  by  the  next  General  Assem- 
bly of  an  election  law  securing  to  the  voter  a  secret 
ballot. 

Resolution^  were  adopted  denouncing  the  un- 
seating of  Representative  W.  H.  Cate  by  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  and  recom- 
mending the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
to  pass  suitable  laws  requiring  railroads  to  fur- 
nish separate  coaches  for  white  and  colored  pas- 
sen  sjers. 

The  State  convention  of  the  Republican  party 
was  held  at  Little  Rock  on  July  9.  Following 
the  precedent  established  in  the  canvass  of  1888, 
it  adopted  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Union 
Labor  party.  The  only  declaration  of  the  plat- 
form relating  to  State  issues  is  as  follows : 

With  the  Republicans  of  Arkansas  the  questions  of 
tariff  and  silver,  and  all  other  questions,  are  held  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count.  With 
the  solution  of  this  question  the  solution  of  all  other 
questions  will  be  readily  found  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  a  free  people.  In  State  affairs  the  object  to 
be  attained  is  a  due  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  a 
free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  culminating  in 
a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  and  honest  count.  To  this  end 
we  will  co-onerate  with  all  good  citizens,  regardless  of 
past  political  affiliations,  who  agree  with  us  on  these 


fundamental  principles  of  freedom  of  opinion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  purity  of  elections.  With  these 
intiuenoes  put  in  operation,  we  may  confidently  hope 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  present  misrule  of  the  Bour- 
bon Democracy. 

The  canvass  resulted  in  the  election  on  Sept.  1 
of  the  entire  Democratic  ticket.  For  Governor, 
Eagle  received  106,267  votQS,  and  Fizer  85,181,  a 

flurality  of  21,086  for  the  Democratic  candidate, 
n  1888  the  Democratic  plurality  was  14,981. 
The  Legislature  of  1891,  for  which  members 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  will  be  strongly 
Democratic  in  both  branches. 

At  the  November  election  the  following  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  chosen :  First  District,  W. 
H.  Cate;  Second  District,  Clifton  R.  Breckin- 
ridge; Third  District,  T.  C.  McRae;  Fourth 
District,  William  L.  Terry;  Fifth  District,  S.  W. 
Peel — all  Djemocrats. 

ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE.  American.— The  thir- 
ty-ninth meeting  of  the  American  Association 
was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Aug.  19-26,  1890. 
The  officers  of  the  meeting  were:  President, 
George  L.  Goodale,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Vice- 
Presidents  of  sections :  A,  Seth  C.  Chandler,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  B,  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  C,  Robert  B.  Warder,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  D,  James  E.  Denton,  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J. ;  E,  John  C.  Branner,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
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F,  Charles  S.  Minot,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  H,  Frank 
Baker,  of  Washington.  D.  C. ;  I,  J.  Richards 
Dodge,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Permanent  Secre- 
tary, Frederick  W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge  (office, 
Salem),  Mass.;  General  Secretary,  H.  Carring- 
ton  Bolton,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretaries  of  the  sections :  A,  Wooster  W.  Be- 
man,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  B,  Elroy  M.  Av^ry 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  C,  W^illiam  A.  Noyes,  of 
Terre  Haute,  Iiid. ;  D,  Thomas  Gray,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. ;  E,  Samuel  Calvin,  of  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  F,  John  M.  Coulter,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind. ;  II,  Joseph  Jastrow,  of  Madison,  Wis. ;  I, 
Bernhard  E.  Fernow,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer,  William  Lilly,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
Opening  Proceedings.— A  meeting  of  the 
council  was  held  on  Aug.  19,  when  the  names  of 
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116  persons  were  passed  for  election  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  week  arranged,  including  the 
consideration  of  the  papers  presented  for  ap- 
proval. The  actual  exercises  beffan  on  the  mom- 
mg  of  Aug.  20,  when,  in  the  Il£l  of  Representa- 
tives, President  Mendenhall  called  the  organiza- 
tion to  order.  After  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Carmi  A. 
Van  Anda,  the  presiding  ofacer  introduced  Pres- 
ident Goodale,  who  then  took  the  chair,  after 
which  addresses  of  welcome  by  George  W.  Sloan 
(chairman  of  the  local  committee),  Lieut.-Gov. 
Ira  J.  Chase,  and  Mayor  Thomas  L.  Sulli- 
van were  made  and  appropriately  responded  to. 
The  announcements  ana  reports  followed. 
Of  these,  that  by  the  permanent  secretary  re- 
ferred to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  association, 
which,  when  it  met  in  Indianapolis,  in  1871,  had 
668  members,  of  whom  196  were  present  during 
the  meetings.  The  association  noW  had  2,099 
members,  and  219  members  in  attendance.  The 
financial  statement  showed  that  after  the  meet- 
ing at  Toronto  last  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  83 
cents.  Since  then  there  had  been  received  $7,- 
014.42,  of  which  $400  was  a  gift  from  the  local 
committee  at  Toronto  and  $500  a  gift  from  a 
lady  member  of  that  city.  These  two  gifts  were 
placed  in  the  Research  fund,  which  now  amounts 
to  more  than  $6,000,  the  interest  only  being  used 
for  defraying  expenses  in  intelligent  research. 
The  new  account  showed  a  cash  balance  for  the 
year  of  $977-42,  after  deduction  of  expenses. 

Address  of  the  Retiring  President.— Prof. 
Mendenhall  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  address 
"The  Relations  of  Science  and  Scientific  Men  to 
the  General  Public."  After  some  introductory 
remarks,  he  referred  to  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion and  told  how,  in  fulfillment  of  its  mission 
as  defined  by  the  constitution, "  the  organization 
had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  giving  a 
stronger  and  more  general  impulse  and  a  more 
systematic  direction  to  scientific  research  in  this 
country,  and  its  meetings  have  been  the  means 
of  disseminating  proper  methods  of  investiga- 
tion and  study  througnout  the  land.  In  procur- 
ing for  the  labors  of  scientific  men  increased 
facilities  and  a  wider  usefulness  it  had  been  less 
successful."  Then,  passing  directly  to  his  theme 
and  in  criticism  of  the  relation  between  the  man 
of  science  and  the  public,  he  said :  "  The  scien- 
tific dilettante^  or  worse,  the  charlatan,  is  often 
much  nearer  the  public  than  the  genuine  man  of 
science,  and  the  inability  to  discriminate  some- 
times results  in  disaster,  in  which  both  science 
and  the  public  suffer."  But  too  often  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  scientist,  for  "  many  scientific  men 
of  excellent  reputation  are  to-day  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  unnecessary  and  deliberately  planned 
mystifications ;  in  fact,  almost  by  common  con- 
sent, this  fault  is  overlooked  in  men  of  distin- 
guished ability,  if  indeed  it  does  not  add  a  luster 
to  the  brilliancy  of  their  attainments."  Discus- 
sing this  thought  at  length,  he  closed  that  por- 
tion of  his  address  with :  "  Even  the  great  mas- 
ters in  science,  then,  can  well  afford  to  do  what 
is  in  their  power  to  popularize  their  work  and 
that  of  their  colleagues,  so  that  through  closer  re- 
lations with  a  more  appreciative  public  their  op- 
portunities may  be  enlarged  and  their  numbers 
mcreased."  He  then  criticised  the  man  of  sci- 
ence for  assuming  superior  wisdom  on  subjects 
outside  his  own  specialty  thus :  "  A  distinguished 


botanist  is  consulted  and  advises  concerning  the 
location  of  the  natural-gas  field;  a  mathema- 
tician advises  a  company  in  which  he  is  a  stock- 
holder in  regard  to  the  best  locality  for  boring 
for  oil ;  and  a  celebrated  biologist  examines  and 
makes  public  a  report  upon  a  much  talked-of 
invention  in  which  the  pnnciples  of  physics  and 
engineering  are  alone  involved.'*  Prof.  Menden- 
hall found  another  element  of  weakness  in  the 
scientific  man,  because  **he  is  often  less  of  a 
utilitarian  than  he  should  be,"  and  deplored  the 
tendency  among  scientists  '*  to  despise  the  useful 
and  the  practical  in  science."  As  illustrating  the 
injustice  of  such  an  opinion  among  the  best  men, 
Michael  Faraday  and  Joseph  Henry  were  men- 
tioned as  scientists  who  were  intensely  practical 
•and  gave  the  world  valuable  inventions.  The 
common  belief  that  scientific  men  were  narrow 
and  incompetent  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs  was  considered.  He  said :  "  This  was  not 
the  case  in  earlier  times,  as  the  names  of  Frank- 
lin, Jefferson,  and  the  Adamses  prove.  In 
France  scientific  men  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  public  affairs,  the  present  President  hav- 
ing been  an  engineer."  His  closing  remarks 
were  on  the  obligations  of  the  general  public  to 
the  man  of  science,  and  concluded  with :  "  Prove 
this  by  comparing  the  world  with  science  with 
the  world  without  science.  Take  as  an  illustra- 
tion that  which  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
was  but  a  spark,  a  faint  spark  exhibited  on  rare 
occasions  by  the  scientific  men  of  that  time. 
With  this  spark,  thanks  to  science,  the  whole 
world  is  now  afiame.  Time  and  space  are  prac- 
ticallv  annihilated;  night  is  turned  into  day; 
social  life  is  almost  revolutionized ;  and  scores 
of  things  which  only  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  pronounced  impossible  are  Deing  accom- 
plished daily.  Many  millions  of  dollars  of  cap- 
ital and  many  thousands  of  men  are  engaged  in 
the  development  of  this  agent  so  purely  a  crea- 
tion of  science  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
land  has  already  decided  that  it  has  no  material 
existence.  Surely  science,  which  has  brought  us 
all  these  blessings,  with  thousands  besides,  is 
worthy  of  every  care  and  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  a  generous  and  appreciative  public." 

Proceedings  of  the  Sections.--The  associa- 
tion is  divided  into  ei^ht  sections,  each  of  which 
meets  separately  and  is  presided  over  by  an  of- 
ficer having  the  rank  of  vice-president  of  the 
association.  Each  section  perfects  its  own  or- 
ganization by  electing  a  fellow  to  represent  it  in 
the  council,  a  sectional  committee  of  three  fel- 
lows, a  fellow  or  member  to  the  nominating 
committee,  and  a  committee  of  three  members 
or  fellows  to  nominate  ofilcers  of  the  section  for 
the  next  meeting.  As  soon  as  this  organization 
is  effected  the  secretary  of  the  section  reports  to 
the  general  secretary,  who  then  provides  him 
with  a  list  of  paoers  that,  having  been  consid- 
ered suitable  by  t^e  council,  may  be  read  before 
the  section.  The  proceedings  on  the  first  day  are 
usually  confined  to  organization  and  the  delivery 
of  the  vice-presidential  address. 

Sections.— A.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. — 
This  section  was  presided  over  by  Seth.  C.  Chand- 
ler, of  Harvard  University,  whose  address  was  on 
**  Variable  Stars."  He  described  the  discovery 
of  how  the  light  variations  follow  a  moderately 
regular  course  and  the  star  gradually  declines 
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from  its  greatest  brilliancy  until  it  becomes  in- 
visible to  the  eye  for  several  months,  then  reap- 
pears, and  gradually  recovers  its  original  brill- 
iancy ;  and  then  from  this  first  variable  star  he 
gave  the  history  of  other  discoveries  of  similar 
bodies.  Concerning  the  numerical  distribution 
of  the  variables  with  reference  to  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  completing  a  single  cycle  of  their 
changes,  he  saia  that  it  ranges  from  the  short 
period  of  less  than  eight  hours  to  about  two  years. 
Besides  the  distinctly  periodical  stars,  Prof. 
Chandler  told  about  a  considerable  number  in 
which  there  is  no  discernible  law  or  regularity, 
and  also  an  intermediate  group  in  which  this 
appears  in  a  very  weak  deg^ree.  One  or  two 
there  are  which  remain  steady  during  long  inter- 
vals of  time,  then  begin,  without  warning,  a' 
series  of  astonishing  and  apparently  lawless 
changes,  and  later  become  a^in  quiescent.  The 
following  papers  were  read  before  the  section  : 
**  Double  Star  Observations,"  by  George  W. 
Hough ;  "  Application  of  the  Method  of  the  Ijopi- 
cal  Spectrum  to  Boole's  Problem,"  by  Alexander 
Macfarlane ;  "  Some  Personal  Experiences  on  the 
Expedition  to  Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  to  observe 
the  Eclipse  of  Dec.  22, 1889,"  by  Charles  H.  Rock- 
well; ^*The  Problem,  to  circumscribe  about  a 
Conic  Triangle  which  shall  be  inscribed  in  a  Tri- 
angle which  is  itself  inscribed  in  the  Conic,  and  a 
Certain  Question  concerning  two  Binary  Cubes,*' 
by  Eliakim  H.  Moore ;  "  A  Method  for  testing 
Primes,"  by  James  D.  Warner ;  and  "  A  Theorem 
of  Plane  Cubics,"  by  Frank  H.  Loud.  During 
the  session  at  Terre  Haute,  on  Aug.  22,  Section  A 
met  with  Section  B. 

B.  Physics, — Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Service,  presided  over  this  section. 
His  address  was  a  plea  that  the  principles  of 
molecular  physics  and  chemistry  might  oe  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  the  earth  as  a  unit  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
He  included  the  subject  of  terrestrial  physics  un- 
der the  term  geo-phvsics,  dividing  this  again  in- 
to geognosy,  the  study  of  the  entire  phenomena  of 
the  earth's'crust ;  vulcanology,  or  the  study  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  as  related  to  heat  and  con- 
traction; seismology,  or  the  study  of  earth- 
quakes and  the  allied  phenomena  of  faulting 
and  mountain  forming ;  gravitation  phenomena 
and  its  variations  as  related  to  latitude  and  alti- 
tude ;  the  relations  of  the  land  and  water  areas ; 
and,  lastly,  the  total  of  knowledge  comprised  un- 
der meteorology.  Prof  Abbe  closed  his  address 
with  an  urgent  appeal  for  a  laboratorv  in  which 
to  consider  these  topics.  "  America  has  no  in- 
stitution for  the  larger  and  profounder  secrets  of 
the  ^lobe.  We  should  *  go  into  the  land  and  pos- 
sess It'  in  the  largest  sense,  so  that  vear  by  year  we 
may  come  nearer  to  eternal  truth.  The  follow- 
ing-named papers  were  presented : 

**  Maffnetio  and  Gravity  Observations  on  the  West 
Coast  or  Africa  and  at  Some  IslandB  in  the  North  and 
South  Atlantic,"  by  E.  D.  Preston ;  "  On  the  Use  of 
the  Miumetogmph  as  a  SeiMDOsoope,"  by  Thomas 
C.  Mendcnhall;  "Exhibition  of  Seismomph,"  by 
Thomas  Gray :  "  The  EffeotA  of  the  Atmosphere  and 
Oceans  on  the  Secular  Cooling  of  the  Earth,"  by  Rob- 
ert S.  Woodward ;  "  Description  of  the  Equal-Tem- 
perature Room  in  the  Observatory  and  Physical  Lab- 
oratory of  Colby  University"  ana  "  Is  Thermometry 
an  Exact  Science  ?,"  by  William  A.  Rogers ;  "  De- 
termination of  the  Tension  of  the  Vapor  of  Mercury 


at  Ordinary  Temperatures,"  by  Edward  W.  Morley ; 
"  New  Metric  Standards,'*  by  Thomas  C.  Menden- 
hall ;  "  Exhibition  of  a  Combined  Metre  with  Subdi- 
visions to  2  mm.  and  a  Yard  subdivided  to  Tenths  of 
Inches,  both  being  Standards  at  62%"  by  William  A. 
Rogers ;  "  Exhibition  of  Vems's  Photographs  in  Nat- 
ural Colors,"  by  Orry  T.  Sherman :  "  Report  on  the 
Velocity  of  Light  in  a  Magnetic  Field,"  by  Edwaid 
W.  Morley  and  Henry  T.  Eddy;  "Radiation  at  a 
Red  Heat  (A  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Radiation  from 
Zmc  Oxide)."  by  Edviraid  L.  Nichols  and  Bexgamin 
W.  Snow;  '^Exhibition  of  Plans  and  Sketch  of  the 
New  Physical  Laboratoiy.  *  Wilson  Hall,'  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,"  by  Eli  W.  Blake. 
"  Aberration  Methods  of  Determining  the  Altitudes 
and  Motions  of  the  Clouds,"  by  Cleveland  Abbe; 
"A  New  Self-regulating  Photometer,"  "Recent 
Studies  in  the  Ultra-violet  Spectrum,"  "  The  Qreat 
Lick  Spectroscope^'  and  "  Recent  Photographs  of  the 
Moon  by  Direct  Enlaivement,"  by  John  A.  Brash- 
ear  ;  "  further  Study  ofthe  Solar  Corona  "  and  "  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism.''  by  Frank  H.  Bigelow ;  "  Method 
of  Measuring  the  Electrical  Resistance  of  Liquids."  by 
Francis  E.  Nipher :  "  Ampere-metre  for  Feeole  Alter- 
nating Currents :  The  Farado-Metre^"  by  Wellington 
Adams;  "Note  on  Certain  Peculiarities  in  the  Be- 
havior of  a  Galvanometer  when  used  with  a  Thermo- 
Eile  "  bvEmest  Merritt ;  "  History  of  Wilson  Bali," 
y  Eli  W.  Blake ;  "  Prediction  of  Cold  Waves  from 
Siffnal  Service  Weather  Maps,"  by  Tiiomas  Russell ; 
"Surface  Integrals  in  Meteorology,"  by  Francis  £. 
Nipher;  "The  Marine  Nephosoope,"  by  Cleveland 
Abbe ;  "  On  Certiun  Electric  Phenomena  in  Geissler 
Tubes,"  by  H.  S.  Rodgers  and  Thoma»  French,  Jr. ; 
"  Magnetic  and  Electric  Phenomena  viewed  as  a  Man- 
ifestation of  Strain."  by  W.  F.  Durand ;  "  Electrical 
Oscillations  in  Air  *»  by  John  Trowbridge  and  Wal- 
lace 0.  Sabin ;  "  On  Alaximum  Temperatures,"  by 
Amos  E.  Dolbear :  "  The  Specific  Inductive  Capacity 
of  Electrolytes,"  by  Edward  B.  Rosa ;  "  Discussion 
of  the  Formulas  indicating  the  Work  of  an  Electric 
Motor,"  by  Geoige  W.  Hough ;  "  Experimental  De- 
termination of  the  Time  acquired  for  Water  to  pass 
from  42°  to  72°  in  a  Constant  Air  Temperature,''  by 
William  A.  Rogers ;  "  Plan  for  a  Resij»tunce  Box,"  by 
Albert  L.  Arey  ;  "  On  the  Specific  Heat  of  Brine  near 
0"  Fahr.^"  by  James  E.  Denton ;  "  Experimental  De- 
termination of  the  Rate  of  Chance  in  Underground 
Temperatures  at  a  Depth  of  Nine  Feet  bv  Means  of  a 
Flow  of  Water  at  a  Constant  Level,"  by  William  A. 
Rogers ;  "  Observations  taken  in  Four  Balloon  As- 
cents," by  W.  H.  Hammon:  "On  a  Form  of  Pneu- 
matic Commutator  and  its  Lse  in  the  Automatic  Op- 
eration of  Physical  Apparatus,"  by  David  P.  Toda ; 
"  On  the  Phosphoric  Lamp,"  by  F.  W.  Very ;  "  On 
the  Advisabili^  of  applying  the  0.  G.  S.  System  of 
Modem  Electricians  to  tne  Principles  of  Elementary 
Mechanics,"  by  P.  H.  Van  der  Weyde ;  "  Flow  and 
Friction  of  Fluids  in  Open  Channels,"  by  D.  T. 
Smith ;  "  Evaporation  as  a  Distribntinff  Ageiit  in  a 
Determination  of  the  Temperature  of  Water,"  by 
William  A.  Rogers ;  "  Some  Results  of  Observations 
made  during  the  Recent  United  States  Scientific  Ex- 
pedition to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,"  by  Cleveland 
Abbe ;  "  Earthquake  and  Volcanic  Action  in  Japan  " 
and  "  A  New  Transmission  Dynamometer,"  by 
Thomas  Gray ;  ^  Actinic  Action  of  Electric  Dis- 
cbarge," by  Thomas  French,  Jr. ;  "  Is  Chemical  Ac- 
tion Influenced  by  Magnetism,''  by  Morris  Loeb; 
"  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Thermo-dynamics,"  by 
AliVed  Tuokerman ;  and  "  Description  of  a  Series  of 
Tests  for  the  Detection  and  Determination  of  Subnor- 
mal Color  Perception  ;  designed  for  Use  in  Railroad 
Service,"  by  Charles  A.  Oliver. 

C.  Chemistry. — This  section  was  presided  over 
by  Robert  B.  Warder,  of  Howard  University, 
who  presented  an  address  on  '*  Recent  Theories 
of  Geometrical  Isomerism,"  of  which  the  chief 
aim  was  "  to  present  a  theory  which  might  serve 
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to  explain  the  {)eculiar  fact  that  substances  of 
the  same  chemical  constitution  roar  present 
quite  different  physical  properties.  The  expla- 
nation may  be  found  in  variations  in  the  attach- 
ments which  the  bonds  of  one  atom  form,  under 
varying  conditions,  with  the  bonds  of  another 
atom.  Thus,  if  bonds  a,  6,  and  c  of  an  atom 
unite  with  bonds  d,  e,  and  /  of  another,  a  mole- 
cule of  certain  properties  is  formed.  But  should 
bond  a  unite  with  bond  /,  a  molecule  of  quite 
different  properties  might  be  the  result.  Thus 
may  perhaps  be  explained,  for  example,  the  dif- 
ferent forms,  with  different  properties,  under 
which  pure  carbon  is  met.  Gradually  the  truth 
is  being  brought  to  li^ht.  Part  of  the  theor}^  is 
already  quite  established,  and  the  hope  begins 
that  in  time  the  mystery  may  be  entirely  re- 
moved."  The  following-named  papers  were  read : 

*^  Preliminanr  Study  of  the  Ptomaines  fh>m  the 
Culture  Liquids  of  the  Hog  Cholera  Germ,"  "  Study 
of  the  Compotsition  of  Oaage  Oran^re  Leaves,"  anci 
"A  New  Ptomaine,"  by  £mil  A.  Von  Schweinitz; 
"  The  Occurrence  of  the  Pentaglucoees  "  "  The  Re- 
ducdon  of  Fehling'a  Solution  bv  Arabinose,"  and 
**The  Qoantltative  Estimation  of  the  Pentagluooses 
in  the  Presence  of  Other  Carbohydrates,"  by  Win- 
throp  £.  Stone ;  "  The  Action  of  Alcohol  upon  AIde> 
hydes,"  by  Spjenoer  B.  Newbury  ;  "Some  Thoughts 
on  Electromotive  Force,"  by  Clarence  L.  Speyers; 
"  Mudliiginous^  Nitrogenous,  and  Dysmorphous  Car- 
bohydrate Bodies  in  the  Sorghum  Plant,"  by  Harvey 
W.  Wile^  and  Walter  Maxwell :  "  On  the  Heats  of 
Combustion  of  Certain  Organic  Bodi 
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ies,"  by  Wilbur 
B.  Gibson ;  "  Analysis  of  Lyoo- 
and  **  Notes  on  Certain  Reactions 


lor  Tyrotoxioon  "  by  Heniy  A.  Huston  j**  Determi- 
nadon  of  the  Volumetric  Composition  of  Water  "  and 
"  Ratio  of  the  Density  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen,"  by 
Edward  W.  Morley :  »*  The  Atomic  WeWht  of  Oxy- 
gen "  and  •*  The  Unit  for  the  Atomic  Weights,"  by 
William  A.  Noyes ;  "  The  New  Chemical  Laboratory 
of  Cornell  University,"  by  Spencer  B.  Newbury ; 
"  Knorr'A  Extraction  Apparatus,"  "  Pine  Tree  Honey 
Dew  and  Pine  Tree  Honey,"  "Pine  Tree  Sugar 
(Pinus  Lambertiana),"  '*  Some  New  Forms  of  Appa- 
ratus for  drying  Suoetanoes  in  an  Atmosphere  of 
Hydrogen,"  and  "  Apparatus  for  recovering  highly 
Volatile  Solvents,"  by  Harvey  W.  Wiley ;  "  Appa- 
TBtus  for  evaporating  in  Vacuo  "  and  '*  The  Estima- 
tion of  Theine  in  Teas,"  by  Guilford  L.  Spencer ; 
'* Apparatus  for  determming  Solubilities,"  by  A.  E. 
Knorr ;  ^*  On  Chemism — an  Inquiry  into  the  Condi- 
tions which  underlie  Chemical  Reactions,"  by  Amos 
E.  Dolbear ;  "  The  Proper  Standard  of  the  Atomic 
Weights,"  by  Frank  P.  Venable  ;  "  Improved  Forms 
of  Gas  Generators,"  "  A  Constant  and  easily  Regu- 
lated Chlorine  Generator,"  **  Derivatives  of'^Dinitro 
a  Naphtol^"  "  Soluble  Compound  of  Hjdrastine  with 
Mono-calcium-phosphate,"  ^*  Application  of  the  Po- 
tassium Chlorate  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Sul- 
phur to  the  Analysis  of  Horn,"  "  On  a  New  Method  of 
preparing  Benzine-Sulfonic  Bromide  and  on  Some  New 
Salts  of  Benzine-Sulfonio  Acid,"  by  Thomas  H.  Nor- 
ton ;'*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Conditions  which  under- 
fie  Chemical  Reactions,"  by  Amos  E.  Dolbear ;  "  On 
the  Alkaloidal  Principles  present  in  the  Seed  Berries 
of  CalycanthuB  Glaucus,"  bj  Harvey  W.  Wiley  and 
H.  E.  L.  Horton ;  '•*■  Experiments  on  the  Chemical 
CoDstitulaon  of  the  Silicates,"  by  Frank  W.  Clarke ; 
^*  On  a  Constant  Ratio  between  a  Reducing  Sugar  and 
the  Amount  of  Copper  set  free,  determined  Gravi- 
metrically,"  by  J.  L.  Fuelling ;  "  On  the  Preservation 
of  Sugar  SolutiouB  and  Influence  of  Basic  and  Nor- 
mal Lead  Acetate  on  Analysis  thereof,"  by  Hubert 
Edson ;  "  Study  of  Fehling's  Solution  in  Estimation 
of  Sumtrs,"  by  H.  E.  L.  Horton ;  "  Action  of  Ammo- 
nium Citrate  on  High-Gnde  Aluminium  Phosphate," 
by  Heniy  A.  Huston ;  ^'  On  the  Minerals  constitut- 


ing a  Meteorite  found  in  Kiowa  Countv,  ^lansas,"  by 
E.  H.  6.  Bailey  :'*  Constitution  of  fienioquinone,'* 
by  J.  U.  Nef;  ^*The  Action  of  Sodium  on  Acetone 
and  the  Constitution  of  Aliphatic  Ketones,"  by  Paul 
C.  Freer ;  "  On  the  Method  of  Estimation  of  the  Fatty 
Bodies  in  Vegetable  Organism  and  the  Behavior  of 
the  Glycerides  and  Lecithines  during  Germination  " 
and  *^  On  the  Nitrogenous  Elements  present  in  Cattle 
Food  prepared  from  the  Cotton-Seed  Meal,"  by 
Walter  MaxweU. 

Besides  these  papers,  there  was  presented  be- 
fore the  chemical  section  a  report  on  the  pronun- 
ciation and  spelling  of  chemical  terms,  which 
was  referred  back  to  the  committee,  who  are  to 
condense  the  results  of  the  year's  work,  agree 
upon  a  standard,  and  report  at  the  next  year's 
meeting.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  mfor- 
mation  concerning  the  formation  of  a  National 
Chemical  Society  provoked  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  the  committee  was  instructed  to  join 
with  other  bodies  for  a  conference  and  to  re- 
port next  year.  The  committee  on  teaching  the 
metric  system  presented  a  circular,  by  way  of 
a  report,  which  they  were  issuing  to  physicians^ 
pharmacists,  and  teachers  of  materia  meaica  and 
therapeutics  in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  col- 
leges, urging  them  to  follow  the  new  "  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,"  and  use  exclusively  the 
metric  s^'stem  after  1890. 

D.  MecTianiecU  Science  and  Engineering, — 
James  E.  Denton,  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, presided  over  this  section,  and  delivered 
an  address  on  '*  Mechanical  Tests  of  Lubricants,'^ 
in  which  he  told  how  experiments  to  determine 
the  coefficient  of  friction  between  lubricated  rub- 
bing surfaces  had  been  prosecuted  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  resulting  in  the  existence  of  many 
forms  of  satisfactory^  apparatus  for  such  meas- 
urement known  as  oil-testing  machines.  He  ex- 
plained how  such  machines  are  used  and  the  ex- 
g^riments  performed  with  them  for  the  Standard 
il  Company.  His  address  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  views  of  various  new  devices  for  testing 
lubricants  under  the  actual  conditions  of  service, 
and  also  by  samples  of  bearing  that  had  been 
in  service  under  various  conditions  representing 
unsatisfactory  lubrication.  Explanations  were 
also  offered  of  the  paradoxical  fact  that  over- 
heating is  often  relieved  by  supplying  sand  or 
emery  to  bearings.  For  example,  a  hot  journal 
on  a  car  is  cooled  off  by  ramming  some  mud 
or  weeds  into  the  box.  The  sand  grains  make 
grooves  around  the  wearing  parts,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  oil  is  uniformly  distnbuted  and  the  hot 
box  cools  down  to  the  limit  of  safety.  The  main 
thing  in  lubricating  is  uniformity  of  feed.  What- 
ever insures  this  secures  smooth  running  and  en- 
hances the  force  of  the  machine.  The  following- 
named  papers  were  read  before  the  section : 

"  A  New  Transmission  D^amometer,"  "  Prelimi- 
nary Experiments  in  the  Resistance  of  Metals  to  Cut- 
ting^" "  Machine  for  Testing  Tortional  Stiflhess," 
**  Duigramming  Apparatus  for  Use  in  testiog  Mate- 
rials," and  "T)ynamometer  for  Measuring  the  Re- 
sistance of  Cutting  Tools,"  by  Thomas  Gray ;  **  Con- 
struction of  a  Predsion  Screw  Eight  Feet  in  Length  " 
and  "  A  Simple  Method  of  subdividing  Index  Wheels 
into  1,000  Parts,"  by  William  A  Rogers :  '*  A  Stand- 
ard Formula  for  Efficiency  of  Steam  Engines  "  by 
William  Kent ;  "  New  Principles  of  Mechanism  shown 
by  Ex|)eriment  with  Spiral  Gears,"  bj  Oscar  J.  Beale ; 
"  Efficiency  of  Locomotive  Link  Motion  compared  to 
Automatic  Cut-Off  Valve  Gear  of  Modem  High-Speed 
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Engines/'  bv  Heniy  P.  Jones :  "  Effect  of  Internal 
Strains  in  Hardened  SteeV'  oj  Georere  M.  Bond; 
**  The  Principal  Element  of  Waste  in  Machine  Shops,'' 
by  Oberlin  Smith :  "  The  Money  Value  of  Solid 
Emery  Wheel,"  by  T.  D.  Paret ;  ^*  Use  of  the  Loco- 
motive as  an  Apparatus  for  testing;  Cylinder  Oils" 
and  **  Results  of^Test  of  Performance  of  75-ton  Am- 
monia Compression  Machine,"  by  James  E.  Denton ; 
"The  Structure  of  Woods  as  viewed  in  their  Cross 
Sections,"  by  William  J.  Beal :  "  Note  on  Graphical 
Construction  of  Crank  Effort  Diagram,"  by  H.  Jj\ 
Durand  ;  "  Results  of  Tests  of  Stren^h  of  Sewer 
Pipe,"  by  M.  A.  Harris ;  and  "  A  Vortex  Automatic 
Lubricator  for  High-Speed  Shafts,"  by  St.  John  Day. 

E.  Geology  and  Geography. — This  section  was 
presided  over  by  John  C.  Branner,  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas.  His  address  was 
on  the  "  Relations  to  each  other  of  the  State  and 
National  Geological  Surveys."  These,  he  said, 
should  comply  with  the  following  conditions: 
Geologic  research  being  under  the  nominal  di- 
rection of  the  leading  investigators,  would  be  so 
conducted  as  to  be  of  the  ^n'eatest  utility  to  the 
largest  number.  When  a  piece  of  work  was  done 
by  one  it  would  be  done  for  all,  and  duplication 
by  State  surveys  and  by  individuals,  and  the  con- 
sequent waste  of  energy,  time,  and  monev  would 
cease.  The  functions  and  fields  of  official  organ- 
izations being  better  defined,  State  and  national 
surveys  and  individuals  could  so  direct  their 
efforts  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  others  without 
neglecting  their  own  immediate  aims  and  with- 
out infringing  upon  each  other's  grounds.  Na- 
tional and  State  surveys  would  be  strengthened, 
and  local  organizations  and  individual  effort  en- 
couraged. It  would  give  us  a  better  geologic 
literature,  better  instruction,  better  geologists, 
and  more  thorough  specialists.  And  nnallv,  we 
trust  it  would  put  a  stop  to  those  oracles  of  sci- 
ence who  are  so  ready  to  prophesy  in  its  name. 
This  ideal  state  of  affairs  may  never  be  brought 
about,  but  it  is  none  the  less  desirable  that  we 
should  aim  at  it.  For  the  more  nearly  we  ap- 
proximate to  it  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  prog- 
ress of  science,  and  the  progress  of  science  is  the 
progress  of  civilization.*  Tne  titles  of  the  papers 
read  were  as  follow : 

"  Preservation  of  Glaciated  Rocks,"  by  Homer  T. 
Fuller;  "  An  Old  Channel  of  the  Niagfara  River  "  bv 
Josiah  T.  Scovell ;  **  Niaffara.  A  Few  Last  Worcfs 
in  Reply  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert's  History  of  the  Niag- 
ara River  "  by  George  W.  Halley :  '^  A  Local  De- 
posit of  Glacial  Gravel  found  in  Park  County,  Ind.," 
oy  John  T.  Campbell ;  **  Concerning  Some  Portions  of 
Castoroides  Ohioensis,  Foster,  not  heretofore  known," 
by  Joseph  Moore ;  "The  BarKing  Sands  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands"  and  ** Occurrence  of  Sonorous  Sand  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,"  by  H.  Carriug- 
ton  Bolton  ;  **  Floridite,  a  new  Variety  of  Phosporite 
found  in  Florida,"  bv  Edward  T.  Cox ;  "  The  Co- 
lumbia Formation  in  the  Mississippi  Emhayment,"  by 
W  J  Mc(Jec ;  **  What  constitutea  the  Taconic  Mount- 
ains," by  Newton  H  Winchell ;  **  The  Formations  and 
Artesian  Wells  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,"  by  James  M. 
Safford ;  "  Progress  in  Morainic  Mappinjf,"  by  Thom- 
as C.  Chamberiin ;  "  Remarks  on  Construction  of  To- 
pographic Maps  for  Geolojfic  Reports  "  and  **  Notes 
on  the  Occurrence  of  Pegiuatite  in  Central  Missouri," 
by  Arthur  Winslow ;  **The  Amount  of  Natural  Gas 
used  in  Glass  Manufacture,"  by  Edward  Orton ; 
**  Differentiation  of  Subterranean  Water  Supplies," 
by  John  E.  Siebel ;  **  Some  of  the  Qualifvini?  Con- 
ditions of  Successful  Artesian- Well  Bormfj  in  the 
Northwestern  States  "  and  "  A  Notable  Dike  in  the 
Minnesota  River  Valley,"  by  C   W.  Hall;   '*Topo- 


CTaphlc  Features  of  Arkansas  Marbles,"  by  T.  C. 
Hopkins  ;  *'  The  Origin  of  the  Manfraneee  Ores  of 
Northern  Arkansas  and  its  Effect  on  the  Associated 
Strata,"  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.  :  **  The  Novacu- 
lites  of  Arkansas,"  by  L.  S.  Griswold;  *^  Subsidence 
and  Deposition  as  Cause  and  Effect,"  by  Edward  W. 
Claypofe  ;  ^'  On  the  Paleontological  and  Geolo^cal 
Relation  of  closely  Similar  Fossil  Forms,"  by  Charles 
A.  White;  "  The  Cirstalline  Rocks  of  Central  Tex- 
as," "  The  Geology  or  the  Wichita  Mountains,  Indian 
Territory,"  "  The  Silurian  System  and  its  Geanticline 
in  Central  Texas  and  Indian  Territory,"  by  Theo- 
dore B.  Comstock  ;  ^^  Topographical  Evidence  of  a 
Great  and  Sudden  Diminution  of  the  Water  Supply 
in  the  Ancient  Wabash,"  by  ^ohn  T.  Campbell'; 
'*  Glacial  Action  considered  as  a  Continuous  Phe- 
nomena, havinff  shifted  fVom  One  Locality  to  anoth- 
er," by  P.  H.  Van  der  Weyde :  "  Geology  of  Indian 
Territory  South  of  Canadian  River,"  by  R.  T.  Hill 
and  James  S.  Stone ;  *^  The  Recent  Explosion  of  Nat- 
ural Gas  in  Shelby  County,  Ind.,"  by  H.  E.  Pickea 
and  fdward  W.  Clay  pole ;  **  Note  on  the  Stony  Me- 
teorite that  recentiv  fell  in  Washington  County, 
Kan.,"  by  E.  H.  S.  feailey;  and  "The  Bendi^(Biu. 
zil)  Meteorite,"  **A  New  Method  of  Searching  for 
Rare  Elements  in  Rocks,"  "  Observations  on  the 
Genesis  of  Certain  Magnetites "  and  "  Mepheline- 
bearing  Rooks  in  Brazil,^'  by  Orvillc  A.  Derby. 

F.  Biology — The  presiding  officer  of  this 
section  was  Charles  S.  Siinot,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, who  delivered  an  address  "  On  Certain  Phe- 
nomena of  growin^r  old."  Concerning  the  laws 
of  variation  in  living  beings,  he  showed  that 
these  occur  in  an  irregular  series,  reaching  a  cU- 
max  at  a  certain  age,  and  that  the  rate  at  which 
variations  take  place  is  greater  in  early  life. 
This  was  illustrated  by  the  age  of  college  stu- 
dents, the  growth  of  children,  the  age  of  matu- 
rity in  women,  the  age  of  maternity,  etc.  Here 
the  maximum  occurs  earlj  in  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  study  of  the  relations  of  suicide,  for  ex- 
ample, to  age,  shows  the  maximum  much  later. 
This  opens  a  large  field  for  the  study  of  statistics, 
throwing  light  upon  such  problems  as  the  rela- 
tion of  disease  to  age,  and  the  time  of  greatest 
intellectual  power  and  success.  Turning  to  the 
question  of  variation  in  its  relation  to  senility, 
or  growing  old,  the  speaker  eiuphasized  the  fact 
that  decline  begins  at  birth.  There  is  really  no 
period  of  ascending  developement ;  the  end  be- 
gins with  the  start  of  life.  But  these  chancres  are 
more  rapid  in  early  life,  so  that  the  older  the  ani- 
mal, the  longer  time  required  to  produce  a  certain 
change.  There  is,  in  other  wonis.  a  progressive 
loss  of  vitality,  the  potential  energy  steaSily  de- 
clines.   The  following-named  papers  were  read  : 

"  Forest  Trees  of  Indiana."  by  Stanley  Coulter ; 
**  Food  of  Bees,"  by  Albert  J.  Cook ;  "  A  Case  of 
Morbid  Affection  of  the  Eye  ih  a  Cat,"  by  Clarence 
L.  Herrick,  "Preliminary  Notes  on  a  New  and 
Destructive  Oat  DirteaseJ"  by  B.  T.  Galloway ; 
"Observations  on  the  Variability  of  Disease  Germs," 
by  Theobald  Smith;  "Changes  in  the  Ciliated 
Areas  of  the  Alimentary  Caiial  of  the  Amphibia 
during  Development,  and* the  Relation  to  the  Mode 
of  Bespiration^'  by  Simon  H.  Gage  and  Susanna 
P.  Gage;  "Combined  Atrial  and  Aquatic  Res- 
piration in  Anophibia.  and  the  Functions  of  the  Ex- 
ternal Gills  in  Forms  natched  on  Land,"  by  Simon  H. 
Gage  :  "  The  Trimornhism  of  Uromyces  Trifolii,"  by 
J.  K.  Howell ;  "  The  Harvest  Spiders  of  North  Amer- 
ica," by  Clarence  M.  Weed ;  "  On  the  Structure  of 
Certain  Palaeozoic  Fishes,"  by  Edward  D.  Cope; 
"  Morphology  of  the  Blood  Corpuscles  "  by  Charles 
8.  Minot ;  "  Observations  on  the  Life  History  of  Unoi- 
nula  Spiralis,"  by  B.  T.  Galloway ;  "  On  the  Seed  Coata 
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of  the  G«iius  Euphorbia,"  by  L.  H.  Pammel ;  "  Obeer- 
vstions  on  the  Method  of  Growth  of  the  Prothallia  of 
the  Filidneee.  with  Reference  to  their  BelationshipH  *' 
and  "  Contributions  to  the  Life  History  of  l8«us,"  by 
Douglas  H.  Campbell ;  "  Development  of  the  Sporo- 
carp  of  Griffithsia  Bometiana,"  by  V.  M.  Spaldinff ; 
^*  The  Kelation  of  the  Mexican  Flora  to  that  of  the 
United  Stotes,"  by  Sereno  Watson ;  "  Distribution  of 
Uie  North  American  Umbolliferse  "  by  John  M.  Coul- 
ter: '*  The  Distribution  of  Hepotiffi  of  North  Amer- 
ica," by  Lucien  M.  Underwood ;  "  The  Mi^fration  of 
Weeds,"  by  Byron  D.  Halsted ;  "  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution of  North  American  Grasses,"  %  William  J. 
Beal :  "  Goographical  Distribution  of  North  Ameri- 
can Uomaoeffi,"  by  John  M.  Coulter ;  "  The  General 
Distribution  of  North  American  Plants,"  by  Natiian 
L.  Britton ;  *•  On  the  Plates  of  Holonema  Kugosa," 
by  H.  E.  Williams ;  "  External  Termination  of  the 
Urethra  in  the  Female  of  Geomy's  Bursorius,"  by 
Herbert  Osbom ;  ^*  Work  of  the  Botanical  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,"  by  Frederick  V.  Co- 
vlUc ;  '^  On  the  Lack  of  the  Distance  Sense  in  the  Prai- 
rie Dog,"  by  Burt  G.  Wilder ;  "  Disappearance  of  the 
Decidua  Reflexa,"  by  Charles 8.  Minoc;  "The  Con- 
tinuity of  Protoplasm  through  the  Cell- Walls  of 
Plants,"  by  WUliam  J.  Beal  and  T,  W.  Tuomey; 
»*  The  Distribution  of  Land  Birds  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,"  by  J.  B.  Steere ;  "  Potato  Scab,  a  Bacterial 
Disease,"  by  Henry  L.  Bolley ;  **  The  Development 
and  Function  of  the  so-called  Cypress-*  KneeSjj^  with 
a  Consideration  of  the  Natural  Habitat  of  the  Tree," 
by  W.  P.  Wilson  ;  "Preliminary  Note  on  the  Genus 
Khynchospora  in  North  America"  and  "  On  Rusbya, 
a  Wew  Genus  of  Vaooiniaocffi  from  Bolivia,"  by 
Nathaniel  L.  Britton;  "Exhibition  of  Diagrams  il- 
lustrating the  Formation  of  the  Human  Sylvian  Fis- 
sure," by  Burt  G.  Wilder ;  "  Structure  of  the  Stom- 
ach of  Amia  Calva,"  by  G.  S.  Hopkins  ;  "  Differenti- 
ation of  the  Primitive  Segments  m  Vertebrates,"  by 
Charles  S.  Minot ;  "  A  Support  for  the  Chorda  Tym- 
pani  Nerve  in  Felidae,"  by  T.  B.  Spenoe ;  "  Notes 
on  the  Amphibia  of  Ithaca,"  by  Simon  H.  Gage  and 
H.  W.  Norris;  "Account  of  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Wood's  HoU  "  by  Charies  S.  Minot ; 
"The  Desirability  of  eatablisning  a  Biological  Station 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  by  W.  P.  Wilson;  "Notes 
on  a  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Lechea,"  by  Nathaniel 
L.  Britton  J  "  The  Specific  Germ  of  the  Carnation  Dis- 
care,"  by  J.  C.  Arthur  and  Hennr  L.  Bolley ;  "  Notes 
upon  Plants  collected  by  Dr.  Ed.  Palmer  at  La  Paz, 
Lower  California,  in  1890,"  by  J.  N.  Rose :  "  Notes 
upon  the  CryRtais  in  Cert«n  Species  of  the  Arum 
Family,"  by  William  R.  Lazenby ;  and  "  Notes  on 
Isopyrum  ETitematum,"  by  Charles  W.  Harjj^tt. 

H.  Anthropology. — The  presiding  oflBcer  of 
this  section  was  Frank  Baker,  who  delivered  his 
address  on  "The  Ascent  of  Man."  In  it  he 
defined  anthropology  as  the  "comprehensive 
study  of  man,  his  origin,  development,  and  pres- 
ent condition."  He  referred  to  the  career  of  man 
through  his  long  ages  of  evolution,  and  then 
passed  to  those  special  characteristics,  such  as  "the 
modification  of  the  limbs,  with  the  erect  position 
and  segmentation  of  the  body."  Concerning  the 
erect  position  of  man,  he  said  that  it  *'  is  gradu- 
ally acquired,  and  the  difficulty  that  an  infant 
experiences  in  learning  to  walk  erect  is  strong 
evidence  that  it  is  an  accomplishment  acquired 
bj-  the  race  late  in  its  history.  The  human  body 
gives  evidence  of  a  previous  semi-erect  position. 
The  special  changes  of  structure  that  secure  the 
erect  position  are  less  marked  in  children  and  in 
the  lower  races.  In  the  course  of  evolution  of 
these  changes  there  is  a  period  of  struggle  before 
the  body  Incomes  thoroughly  adapted  to  them." 
His  address  concluded  with :  "  The  results  of  the 
erect  position,  of  increased  size  of  brain,  of  greater 


specialization  of  limbs,  are  almost  incalculably 
great,  so  great  that  they  affect  the  whole  life  of 
the  animal,  control  his  habits,  direct  his  actions 
in  war  and  in  the  chase,  and  finally  mold  peoples, 
nations,  and  races."  The  following-named  pa- 
pers were  read : 

"  Indian  Origin  of  Maple  Sugar,"  by  Hen^  W.  Hcn- 
shaw ;  "  Fort  Ancient,"  by  Warren  K.  Mx)orehead ; 
"  Aboriginal  Stone  Implements  of  the  Potomac  Val- 
ley," by  William  H.  Holmes ;  "  Suggestion  for  a  Pan- 
American  as  Precursor  to  an  Universal  Language," 
by  K.  T.  Colbum ;  "  Dialectic  Studies  in  the  Swedish 
Province  of  Dalecarlia"  and  "  Peculiar  Eftects  of 
One-sided  Occupations  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  Man,"  by  J.  Muller ;  "  Exhibition  of  Dia- 
grams of  the  Brains  and  Medisected  Heads  of  Man 
and  A  Chimpanzee,"  by  Burt  G.  Wilder ;  "Fxhibition 
of  a  Bone  Image  from  Livineston  County,  N.  Y." 
and  "  Exhibition  of  Gold  Beads  of  Indian  Manufact- 
ure from  Florida  and  New  Jersey,"  by  Charles  C. 
Abbott ;  "  Notice  of  a  Singular  Earth-work  near  Fos- 
ters, Little  Maimi  Valley,  Ohio,"  by  Frederick.  W. 
Putnam ;  "  A  Studv  in  Mental  Statistics,"  by  Joseph 
Jastrow  ;  "  Arts  oi  Modem  Savages  for  interpreting 
Arohifiology,"  by  Otis  T.  Mason  ;  "  The  Form  of  the 
External  Ear,"  by  H.  D.  Garrison :  "  Preliminary 
Steps  to  an  Archaeological  Map  of  Franklin  County,  In- 
dianaj*'  by  Harry  M.  Stoops ;  "  The  Relation  of  Mind 
to  its  Physical  Basis,"  by  Edward  D.  Cope;  "Eemarks 
upon  the  Mounds  of  Sullivan  County,  Indiana,"  by 
John  W.  Spencer ;  **  On  the  Atbati,  or  Spear-throwers, 
of  Ancient  Mexico,"  by  Zelia  Nuttall ;  "  On  an  An- 
oieot  Hearth  in  the  Little  Miami  Valley,"  by  Frederick 
W.  Putnam ;  "  The  Evolution  of  a  Sect,"  by  Anita  N. 
McGee ;  and  "  On  Obsidian  Implements  of  Califor- 
nia," "  The  Basket-Mortar  of  Southern  California," 
and  "  The  Adze,"  by  H.  N.  Rust. 

I.  Ucotiomic  Science  and  Statistics, — This 
section  was  presided  over  by  J.  Richards  Dodge, 
the  statistician  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  chose  as  the  subject  of  his 
address  "  The  Standard  of  Living  in  America." 
After  a  full  analysis  of  the  facts,  he  reached  "  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  people,  the  workers 
in  all  the  hives  of  industry,  the  constructive 
forces  of  the  nation,  exist  upon  a  higher  plane 
than  those  of  any  other  country."  As  to  the 
question, "  Shall  the  present  standard  of  living  be 
maintained  f  "  he  said :  "  It  is  a  point  upon  which 
hangs  the  future  education,  enterprise,  independ- 
ence, and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  depends  on  the  mdustry  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes  and  wisdom  in  the  distribution  of 
their  labor  for  a  production  that  shall  meet  their 
wants.  If  idleness  shall  be  encouraged,  pro- 
duction limited,  importation  enlarged,  and  de- 
pendence on  foreign"  countries  fostered,  wages 
will  be  reduced  and  the  ability  to  purchase,  as 
well  as  the  volume  of  production,  will  decline. 
If  the  advice  of  public  and  private  teachers  of 
repressive  economy — to  buy  everything  abroad 
and  sit  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  of 
laziness  at  home— shall  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  short  rations  will  follow,  and  high  prices 
will  only  be  abated  by  the  inability  of  our  peo- 
ple to  purchase  for  consumption."  The  papers 
read  before  this  section  were : 

"  American  Money  Past  and  Present,"  by  S.  Dana 
Horton  ;  **  Natural  Resources  of  Loudon  County,  Va," 
by  Laura  0.  Talbot ;  "  The  Forest  as  a  National  Re- 
source," by  Bembard  E.  Femow  ;  "  Biological  Fac- 
tors in  Nutrition  of  Farm  Crops,"  by  Manly  Miles ; 
"  The  Right  Application  of  Heat  to  the  Conversion  of 
Food  Materials,'^  bv  Edward  Atkinson  ;  "  Municipal 
Corporations  and  Natural  Gas  Supply,"  by  Edward 
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Orton;  "The  Utiliiation  of  Surplus  Labor."  by 
JameB  H.  Keliom;;  "  £oonomic  Value  of  the  energy 
of  Neglected  Chiklreii,"  by  Laura  O.  Talbot ; "  Instru- 
mentH  of  Valuation,  or  the  Nature  of  Money  Units,"  by 
S.  Dana  Horton ;  "  Betmerating  Power  of  Trees,"  by 
Jacob  Reese  ;  "  The  Constitutionality  of  our  Na- 
tional Economic  Policy,"  by  William  8.  Hill ;  "  Hj- 
glenic  Advantages  of  the  Sterilization  of  Milk  and  its 
Best  Methods,'^by  Mary  H.  Abel  and  Ellen  H.  Kich- 
ards ;  "  The  Ethics  of  Strikes,"  by  William  H.  Hale ; 
and  "  The  Floods  of  the  Mississippi,  and  how  to  pre- 
vent them,"  by  George  W.  Holley. 

Popular  Featares  of  the  Proceedinflrs-— 

On  the  evening  of  Aug.  23  Rev.  Horace  C.  Hovey 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Wyandotte,  Marengo, 
and  Mammoth  Caves,  illustrated  by  projections 
of  original  photographs.  Similarly  on  Aug.  24 
C.  Leo  Mees  deliverea  a  lecture  on  "  Electricity." 
These  lectures  were  in  compliment  to  the  citizens 
of  Indianapolis.  On  Aug.  22  Sections  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  held  their  sessions  in  Terre  Haute,  where 
they  were  the  guests  of  the  Science  Club  of  that 
city.  The  meeting-place  was  the  Rose  Polytech- 
nic Institute,  which  was  placed  at  their  disposal 
by  its  officers.  A  reception  to  the  ladies  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  was  given  by  Mayor  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Sullivan,  at  their  residence,  on 
Aug  20;  also  in  the  evening  a  reception  was 
:iven  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  A  gar- 
ien  party  at  the  residence  of  Alfred  F.  Potts, 
secretary  of  the  Local  Committee,  was  tendered 
on  the  evening  of  Aug.  21,  at  which  Gen.  Lew. 
Wallace  made  an  address  of  welcome.  Saturday 
of  the  meetinff  is  always  devoted  to  some  excur- 
sion, and  on  this  occasion  a  trip  was  arranged  to 
cover  the  natural-gas  territory  of  Indiana.  A 
special  train  was  provided,  which  left  Indianap- 
olis on  Auff.  23,  and  went  north  over  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad  through  Noblesville 
to  Kokomo,  where  the  gas  field  was  explored, 
and  a  visit  was  made  to  the  largest  plate-glass 
factory  in  the  United  States  and  other  estab- 
lishments where  natural  gas  is  applied  to  manu- 
facturing. From  Kokomo,  the  party  was  taken 
to  Marion,  thence  to  Muncie,  and  from  Muncie 
to  Anderson,  where  a  magnificent  display  of 
gas  at  night  was  given,  embracing  a  beauti- 
ful and  fantastic  feature  by  the  introduction 
of  a  gas  main  under  the  river.  From  Ander- 
son the  party  returned  to  Indianapolis.  Subse- 
quent to  the  meeting  excursions  were  made  to 
Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  and  to  Marengo 
Cave,  Indiana. 

AlHllated  Orffanizatlons.— The  Societv  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  and  the 
American  Geological  Society  held  meetings  dur- 
ing Aug.  18  and  19,  prior  to  the  regular  session 
of  the  association.  The  Entomological  Club  of 
the  association  and  the  Botanical  Club  of  the 
association  convened  as  usual  for  their  si)ecial 
objects.  For  the  latter  an  excursion  to  South 
Waveland  was  provided,  whence  they  visited  the 
"Shades  of  Death." 

Final  Sessions.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
general  session  business  growing  out  of  the  work 
accomplished  during  the  week  was  transacted. 
Among  the  important  reports  considered  were 
the  following:  One  instructing  the  Committee 
on  Forestry  to  bring  the  matter  of  preserving  the 
groves  of  sequoia  trees  of  California  to  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior ;  a  resolution  recognizing  the  serv- 


ices to  science  of  Sefiors  Barao  de  Girahy  and 
Josd  Carlos  de  Carvalho  of  Brazil  in  causing  the 
transportation  from  the  interior  of  Bahia  to  the 
Museum  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  famous  Ben- 
digo  meteorite ;  progress  from  the  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  the  Tariff  on  Scientific  Books 
was  reported;  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  be  requested  to  consider  the 
memorial  recently  presented  by  various  observa- 
tories relative  to  furnishing  of  time  signals  to 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  by  the 
Naval  Observatory  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
sum  of  $250  was  appropriated  from  the  Ri^earch 
fund  for  the  continuation  of  the  investigation  of 
the  velocity  of  li^ht  in  the  magnetic  field.  A  reso- 
lution empowering  the  permanent  secretary  to 
extend  invitations  to  the  goveraments  of  Mexico, 
and  Central  and  South  America  to  send  dele- 
gates from  the  scientific  societies  of  those  coun- 
tries to  the  meeting  at  Washington  was  adopted. 
The  secretary  reported  364  to  be  the  total 
number  of  members  registered,  and  that  259 
papers  were  presented  before  the  association  at 
the  meeting. 

Next  Meeting. — The  meeting  in  1891  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  August  The 
following  officers  were  chosen : 

president,  Albert  B.  Prescott,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Vice-Presidents:  A,  Edward  W.  Hyde, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  B,  Francis  E.  Ni|>her,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  C,  Robert  C.  Kedzie,  Agricultural 
College,  Mich.;  D,  Thomas  Gray,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind, ;  E,  John  J.  Stevenson,  New  York  city ;  F, 
John  M.  Coulter,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  H,  Joseph 
Jastrow,  Madison,  Wis. ;  I,  Edmund  J.  James, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Permanent  Secretary,  Fred- 
erick W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass.  General 
Secretary,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C 
Secretary  of  the  Council,  Amos  W.  Butler, 
Brookville,  Ind.  Auditors,  Henry  Wheatland, 
Salem,  Mass. ;  Thomas  Meehan,  G^rmantown, 
Pa.  Secretaries  of  sections:  A,  E.  D.  Preston, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  B,  Alexander  Macfarlane, 
Austin,  Tex. ;  C,  Thomas  H.  Norton,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  D,  William  Kent,  New  York;  E, 
W  J  McGee,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  F,  Albert  J. 
Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.;  H,  William 
H.  Holmes,  Washington,!).  C. ;  I,  Bernhard  E. 
Femow,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer,  William 
Lilly,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  Besides  which  89 
fellows  were  elected  and  James  Hall,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Association  of  Geolo- 
gists and  Naturalists  and  State  Geologist  of 
New  York,  was  elected  to  the  grade  of  honorary 
fellowship  for  life. 

Britisn. — The  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence was  held  in  Leeds.  Its  sessions  began  on 
Sept.  3,  and  continued  for  one  week.  The  offi- 
cers were :  Sir  Frederick  A.  Abel,  President  of 
the  Association.  Section  Presidents :  A,  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science,  J.  W.  L.  Glaish- 
er;  B,  ChemicarSoience,  Thomas  E.  Thorpe;  C, 
Geology,  A.  II.  Green ;  D,  Biology,  A.  Milnes 
Marshall ;  E,  Geography,  Lieut-Col.  Sir  R. 
Lambert  Playfair;  F,  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  Alfred  Marshall ;  G,  Mechanical  Sci- 
ence, Capt.  Andrew  Noble;  H,  Anthropology, 
John  Evans.  A.  W.  Williamson,  General  Treas- 
urer; and  Sir  Douglas  Galton  and  A.  Vemon 
Harcourt,  General  Secretaries. 
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General  Session. — The  first  session  met  on 
Sept.  8,  when  President  William  H.  Flower  called 
the  association  to  order,  and  the  exercises  began 
with  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  council  for 
1889-'90.  It  contained  the  announcement  of  the 
election  of  the  following  corresponding  members 
from  abroad ;  M.  A.  Gobert,  Brussels,  Belgium ; 
G.Gihsen,  Louvaiu,  Belgium ;  F,  Nansen,  Christi- 


8IB  FREDERICK  A.  ABEL. 

ania,  Sweden ;  and  A.  S.  Packard,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Also  it  advised  the  printing  in  full  of  the 
.  following  papers ;  **  The  Incidence  and  Effects 
of  Import  and  Export  Duties,"  by  C.  F.  Bastable, 
and  '*  The  Comtist  Criticism  of  Economic  Sci- 
ence," by  Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham.  The  council 
were  recommended  to  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  India:  "  (a)  The  desirability  of  procuring 
anthropometric  measurements  of  a  representa- 
tive series  of  tribes  and  castes  in  the  Punjab, 
Bombay,  Madras,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  As- 
sam, it  being  understood  that  trained  observers 
are  already  available,  {b)  Also  that  in  the  enu- 
merators' schedule  of  the  census  of  1891  provision 
should  be  made  for  recording  not  only  the  caste 
to  which  a  man  belongs,  but  also  the  endogamous 
and  exogamous  groups  within  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber." Correspondence  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  forgoing  purpose  had  been  conducted 
with  the  Indian  officials  through  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  committee 
also  recommended  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  a  uniform  nomenclature  for 
the  fundamental  units  of  mechanics.  The  treas- 
urer submitted  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year, 
showing  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
of  £753  ds.  The  sectional  officers  were  then  elect- 
ed, including  the  presidents  mentioned  above, 
six  or  more  vice-presidents,  and  four  secretaries. 
In  the  evening  the  association  assembled  in  the 
Coliseum,  and  President  Flower  introduced  the 
incoming  president,  gracefully  referring  to  Sir 
Frederick  Abel's  researches  in  regard  to  explo- 
sives as  tending  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  war, 
as  well  as  to  the  great  part  which  he  had  played 
in  endeavoring  to  prevent  mining  accidents. 

The  Presidenrs  Address.— On  this  occasion 
the  president  dwelt  upon  the  advances  made  in 
the  practical  applications  of  electricity  to  the 
telegraph,  to  the  telephone,  as  a  tractive  force, 
And  as  an  illuminant ;  upon  the  modern  chemis- 


try of  metallurgy;  upon  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  explosives ;  u{)on  the  greater  safety  of 
mines ;  ana  upon  the  increased  employment  of 
natural  mineral  oil  and  gas  for  the  purposes  of 
heating  and  of  illumination.  In  opening,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  meeting  held  in  Leeds  m  1858, 
under  the  presidency  of  Richard  Owen,  and  then 
to  the  illustrious  men  who  were  born  or  lived  in 
the  vicinity.  Of  Priestley,  who  was  born  within 
six  miles  of  Leeds,  he  said  that  his  *'  name  holds 
rank  among  the  foremost  of  successful  workers 
in  science ;  who,  by  brilliant  powers  of  experi- 
mental investigation,  rapidlv  achieved  a  series 
of  discoveries  which  helped  largely  to  dispel  the 
shroud  of  mystery  surrounding  the  art  of  alche- 
my, and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  true  chemical 
science."  Further,  he  said :  "  His  acquaintance 
with  Franklin  probably  developed  the  taste  for 
the  study  of  electric  science  which  led  him  to  la- 
bor successfully  in  this  direction."  Then,  passing 
to  the  development  of  applied  science,  he  first 
considered  electricity,  in  **  which  the  greatest 
strides  have  been  made  since  the  association 
met  in  Leeds  in  1858."  It  was  in  that  year  that 
the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  successfully  laid, 
and  so  he  described  the  advances  made  by  the 
application  of  electricity  to  telegraphy.  He  told 
of  the  early  history  of  electric  lighting  and  the 
telephone,  and' of  the  wire  lighting  companies 
now  in  London,  while  "  there  are  alreadv  twenty- 
seven  lighting  stations  actually  at  work  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  besides  others  in  course  of  estab- 
lishment, and  many  more  projected."  Continu- 
ing in  this  direction,  he  added :  **  Our  recent 
progi'ess  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
strides  made  in  the  application  of  electric  light- 
ing in  the  United  States."  Of  the  telephone,  he 
told  how  the  National  Telephone  Company  "  has 
now  22,743  exchange  lines,  besides  nearly  5,000 
private  lines ;  its  exchanges  number  272,  and  its 
call  offices  826.  The  number  of  instruments 
under  rental  in  England  has  now  reached  99,- 
000."  The  electric  transmission  of  power  and 
its  application  to  railways  and  to  water  traffic 
were  described.  Under  the  head  of  electric  weld- 
ing and  fusing,  he  described  the  results  achieved 
by  Elihu  Thomson  and  the  Cowles  Brothers  in 
this  country.  This  led  to  the  aluminum  alloys, 
and  of  the  Castner  process  at  Oldbury  he  said 
that  it  **  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  recent  illustrations  of  the  progress  made  in 
technical  chemistrj%  consequent  upon  the  happy 
blending  of  chemical  with  mechanical  science, 
through  the  labors  of  the  chemical  engineer." 
(Castner  is  an  American,  and  studied  chemistiy 
in  New  York.  He  is  now  but  thirty  years  of 
age.)  Other  metallurjB^ical  advances  were  dis- 
cussed and  much  credit  was  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can metallurgists  for  their  work.  The  progress 
made  by  sanitary  science  since  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  War  was  described,  after  which  he  took 
up  that  branch  of  science  which  is  peculiarly  his 
own,  namely,  explosives.  He  first  considered  in 
detail  the  improvements  made  in  explosives  and 
cannon  powders  since  1858.  In  this  part  he  gave 
credit  to  the  work  done  by  Rodman  and  Dore- 
mus,  but  described  in  full  the  results  of  experi- 
ments made  by  Capt.  Noble  and  himself  at  Wal- 
tham  Abbey.  *  The  smokeless  powders  received 
full  consideration,  and  the  French,  German,  Bel- 
gian, and  English  inventions  were  described. 
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For  gun-cotton,  on  which  he  has  done  so  much 
work  hinLself,  he  said:  "So  far  as  smokelessness 
is  concerned,  no  material  can  surpass  gun-cot- 
ton." Explosives  for  shells,  the  aavances  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives,  and  their 
use  in  torpedoes,  were  each  considered  in  turn, 
and  then  he  discussed  mine  explosions  and  safety 
lamps,  on  which  topic  he  is  perhaps  the  best  au- 
thority in  England.  He  referred  to  the  im- 
proved explosives  and,  in  blat^ing,  to  the  able 
and  safe  portable  electric  lamps  used  in  mines, 
and  the  general  abandonment  of  the  unprotected 
Davy  and  similar  safety  lamps.  Explosions  in 
ships  and  mills,  and  the  investigations  of  their 
causes  with  means  for  their  prevention  formed  the 
final  part  of  this  branch  of  his  address.  The 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  the 
United  States,  from  tne  production  of  5,000  bar- 
rels in  1859  to  that  of  31,000,000  in  1882,  was  de- 
scribed. Other  petroleum  fields  were  mentioned, 
and  during  1889,  he  said,  **  the  imports  of  kero- 
sene into  London  and  the  chief  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  1,116,205  barrels  of 
American  od  and  771,227  barrels  of  Russian  oil. 
From  petroleum,  he  passed  to  the  consideration 
of  natural  gas  and  water  gas,  their  application, 
development,  and  uses.  His  closing  remarks 
were  on  the  advantages  of  technical  education 
and  the  value  of  natural  history  and  natural  sci- 
ence museums,  illustrating  the  latter  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  Imperial  Institute,  which  is  to 
contain  the  natural  science  collections  made  as 
an  imperial  memorial  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 

Addressefii  of  the  Presidents  of  Seetions.— 
A.  MathemcUics  and  Physics. — Dr.  J.  W.  L. 
Glaisher,  in  his  address,  confined  himself  to  a 
few  general  considerations  relating  to  pure  math- 
ematics, by  which  expression  he  meant  **  the 
abstract  sciences  that  aid  not  rest  upon  experi- 
ment in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  their 
fundamental  principles  being  derived  from  ob- 
servations so  simple  as  to  be  more  or  less  axio- 
matic. To  that  class  belonged  the  theories  of 
magnitude  and  position,  the  former  including  all 
that  relating  to  quantity,  whether  discrete  or  con- 
tinuous, and  the  latter  including  all  branches  of 
geometry.  The  science  of  continuous  magnitude 
was  alone  a  vast  region,  containing  many  beauti- 
ful and  extensive  mathematical  theories.  Among 
the  more  important  might  be  mentioned  the 
theories  of  double  and  of  multiple  periodicity, 
the  treatment  of  functions  of  complex  variables, 
the  transformation  of  algebraical  expressions 
(modem  algebra),  and  the  higher  treatment  of  al- 
gebraical and  differential  equations  as  distin- 
fuished  from  their  mere  solution.  It  was  that 
ind  of  scientific  exploration  which  fascinated 
and  rewarded  the  pure  mathematician,  and  upon 
which  his  best  work  was  spent."  He  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  study  of  pure  mathematics, 
closing  with  the  hope  *'  that  the  apathy  of  so 
many  years  might  lead  to  a  splendid  awakening 
in  this  country,  and  that  our  past  neglect  of  this 
most  beautiful  theory  mi^ht  be  atoneti  for  in 
the  future  by  special  devotion  and  appreciation." 
A  paper  on  the  **  Spectra  of  the  Metals  "  was  read 
by  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  and  A.  L.  Roch,  of 
Boston,  gave  a  description  of  an  ol>servatory  re- 
cently erected  on  Mont  Blanc. 

B.  Chemistry, — The  subject  of  Prof.  Thomas 
E.  Thorpe's  address  was  Priestley.    He  told  of 


his  earl;^  life  and  how,  living  near  a  brewery,  he 
became  interested  in  the  gases  produced  during 
fermentation,  from  which  he  nuide  researches 
leading  to  '*  the  extraordinaij  succession  of  dis- 
coveries which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Father  of  Pneumatic  Chemistry."  A  recent  book 
on  "  La  Bevolution  Chimique,"  by  Berthelot, 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
clamps  for  Lavoisier  the  discovery  of  oxvgen,  and 
much  of  Prof.  Thorpe's  address  was  taken  up  in 
showing  the  priority  of  Priestley's  discovery  and 
establishing  from  Liavoisier's  own  writings  the 
fact  that  he  admitted  Priestley's  prioritv.  His 
conclusion  was :  **  It  would  be  heaping  Ossa  on 
Pelion  to  show  what  Lavoisier's  contemporaries 
thought  of  his  claims.  It  would  be  more  pleas- 
ant to  dwell  upon  his  virtues  than  on  his  faults; 
but  M.  Berthelot's  book  required  a  public  answer, 
and  in  no  place  could  that  answer  be  more  fit- 
tingly given  than  in  Leeds,  which  saw  the  dawn 
of  that  work  out  of  which  these  ^rand  discoveries 
arose."  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  pres- 
ent method  of  teaching  chemistry  was  presented 
before  the  section  and  produced  considerable  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Sir  Henry  K  Roscoe  took  part 
and  said :  ''  The  fact  that  the  sum  of  £700,000 
was  being  appropriated  to  technical  education 
showed  that  the  legislature  was  now  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the.  spread  of  technical  and 
scientific  education. 

C.  Geology, — The  president  of  this  section  was 
Prof.  A.  H.  Green,  wno  spoke  of  the  value  of  ge- 
ology as  an  educational  instrument  He  deplored  « 
the  fact  that  too  often  scientists  were  prone  to  as- 
sume conclusions  from  geological  eviaence  when 
the  facts  were  capable  of  more  than  one  interpre- 
tation. "Inferences  based  on  such  incomplete 
and  shaky  foundations  must  necessarily  be  very 
largely  hypothetical.  That  such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  a  great  portion  of  the  conclusions  of  geol- 
ogy, all  were  ready  enough  to  allow."  As  to  the 
study  of  geology :  "  One  way  to  make  a  geologist 
is  not  to  teach  him  any  geology  at  all  to  be^n 
with — to  send  him  first  into  a  laboratory,  to  give 
him  a  good  long  spell  at  observations  and  meas- 
urements rec^uiring  the  minutest  accuracy,  and 
so  saturate  his  mind  with  the  conception  of  ex- 
actness that  nothing  shall  ever  afterward  drive  it 
out."  The  best  way  to  teach  geology  is  by  prac- 
tical experience  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  labo- 
ratory. A  scheme  was  outlined  in  which  during 
the  first  year  the  lectures  and  book  work  should 
deal  with  physical  geology  and  include  laboratory 
work  on  minerals  with  blow-piping.  During  a  sec- 
ond year  stratigraphical  geology  should  be  taught 
with  practical  work  in  palieontology.  A  third 
year  should  be  given  to  widening  and  strength- 
ening the  knowledge  already  acquired,  while  the 
practical  work  should  extend  to  the  field,  where 
mai)ping  should  be  taught. 

Prof.  Othniel  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  University, 
gave  an  account  of  his  discoveries  of  the  gigantic 
CeratonsidcB  or  homed  dinosaurs. 

D.  Biology.  —  The  development  of  animals 
formed  the  theme  of  the  remarks  upon  which 
Dr.  A.  Milnes  Marshall  addressed  the  section. 
His  own  specialty  of  embryology  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, lie  referred  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
geological  records,  and  further  said :  **  Natural 
selection,  though  consistent  with  and  capable  of 
leading  to  steady  upward  progress  and  improve- 
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ment,  by  no  means  involved  such  progress  as  a 
necessary  consequence."  Of  dep^eneration,  rec- 
ofi^ized  by  Darwin  as  a  possibility,  he  said  that 
**  both  Dohm  and  Lankester  su^e^ested  that  degen- 
eration occurred  much  more  widely  than  was  gen- 
erally recognized."  Embryology  was  a  means, 
not  an  end.  Their  ambition  was  to  explain  in 
what  manner  and  by  what  stages  the  present 
structure  of  animals  had  been  attained.  Toward 
this  embryoloe^  afforded  most  potent  aid,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  through  com- 
parative anatomy  that  its  power  to  help  was  de- 
rived. Anatomy  defined  the  goal,  told  us  of  the 
things  that  had  to  be  explain^ ;  embryology  of- 
fered us  a  means,  otherwise  denied  to  us,  oi  at- 
taining it.  Comparative  anatomy  and  paladontol- 
ogy  must  be  studied  most  earnestly  by  those  who 
would  turn  the  lessons  of  embryology  to  best  ac- 
count. 

E.  Geography. — Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair,  who 
spent  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  as  British  consul- 
general  to  Algiers,  treated  the  members  of  his 
section  to  a  l^istorico-geographical  tour  round  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  sketching  the 
succession  of  events  in  those  regions  from  the 
founding  of  Tyre  to  the  French  annexation  of 
Tunis.  Ilis  address  was  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all,  and  among  his  statements  were  many 
facts  of  interest.  He  said :  "  The  zone  of  desert 
called  the  Sahara  was  popularly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  vast  inland  sea  m  very  recent  times,  but 
the  theory  was  supported  by  geological  facts 
wrongly  interpreted.'^  The  salt  does  not  prove 
the  former  existence  of  an  inland  sea ;  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  concentration  of  the  natural  salts 
washed  down  by  winter  rains  with  which  the  un- 
evaporated  residue  of  water  becomes  saturated. 
The  boring  of  artesian  wells  seemed  to  him  "  to 
be  the  true  solution  of  an  inland  sea."  The 
flooding  of  the  Sahara  from  the  Gulf  of  Gabes 
**  was  as  visionary  and  impracticable  as  that  for 
introducing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa."  How  civilization  had 
grown  along  the  African  coasts  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  which  he  regarded  as  *'  a  heavy 
blow  to  Mediterranean  commerce  .  .  .  because 
Rome  absorbed  wealth  and  did  not  produce,"  and 
then  only  revived  under  the  Moors  and  culmi- 
nated in  the  ninth  century,  and  the  present  re- 
vival of  advanced  civilization  under  the  French 
rule,"  were  all  fully  described.  Once  more  this 
historic  sea  has  become  the  highway  of  nations ; 
the  persistent  energy  and  genius  of  two  men 
have  revolutionized  navigation,  opening  new  and 
boundless  fields  for  commerce,  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  if  the  Mediterranean  is  to 
be  restored  to  its  old  position  of  importance,  if 
the  struggle  for  Africa  is  to  result  in  its  regen- 
eration as  nappened  in  the  New  World,  if  the  dark 
E laces  still  remaining  in  the  farther  East  are  to 
e  civilized,  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
Waghom  and  De  Lesseps,  who  developed  the 
overland  route  and  created  the  Suez  Canal. 

F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. — **  Some 
Aspects  of  Competition  "  was  the  subject  of  the 
adaress  by  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall.  Concerning 
protection,  he  said  that  after  his  visit  to  America 
m  1875  he  decided  that  *'  if  an  American,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  vote  for  free  trade. . . .  Since  that 
time  the  advantages  of  protection  in  America 
have  steadily  diminished  and  those  of  free  trade 
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have  increased."  For  England,  he  said,  '*a  pro- 
tective policy  would,  1  believe,  be  an  unmixed 
and  grievous  policy."  The  labor  question  and 
kindred  -  topics  were  fully  treated.  His  last 
words  are :  '*  Every  year  economic  problems  be- 
come more  complex ;  every  year  the  necessity  of 
studying  them  from  many  different  points  of 
view  and  in  many  different  connections  becomes 
more  urgent.  Every  year  it  is  more  manifest 
that  we  need  to  have  more  knowledge  and  to  get 
it  soon  in  order  to  escape,  on  the  pne  hand,  from 
the  cruelty  and  waste  of  irresponsible  competi- 
tion and  the  licentious  use  of  wealth  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  tyranny  and  the  spiritual  death 
of  an  iron-bound  socialism." 

Among  the  papers  read  was  one  on  **  Recent 
Forms  of  Inaustrial  Combination,"  by  Prof. 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  University.  Also 
"The  Ideal  Aim  of  the  Economist,"  by  Mrs. 
Victoria  C.  Woodhull  Martin. 

G.  Mechanical  Science, — Capt  Noble,  of  the 
British  navy,  presided  over  this  section,  and  his 
address  descnoed  the  advances  made  in  naval 
construction  since  the  Crimean  War.  He  said : 
"  Were  two  vessels  of  the  old  type  to  meet,  one 
armed  with  her  ancient  armament,  the  other 
with  modem  guns,  it  would  be  vain  for  the 
former  to  attempt  to  close.  She  would  be  anni- 
hilated long  before  she  approached  sufficiently 
near  to  her  antagonist  to  permit  her  guns  to  bie 
used  with  any  effect"  He  then  entered  into  a 
minute  comparison  of  the  strength  of  the  "  Vic- 
toria" and  ttie  "Trafalgar,"  also  comparing  the 
former  with  the  "  Victory."  One  item  indicates 
the  story ;  the  heaviest  shot  used  in  the  "Victory  " 
was  68  pounds,  while  in  the  "  Victoria  "  shot 
weighing  1,800  pounds  are  used.  "  Seamanship  , 
will,  I  fear,  in  future  naval  battles  no  longer  play 
the  conspicuous  part  it  has  done  in  times  past. 
The  weather  sauge  will  belong  not  to  the  ablest 
sailor,  but  to  the  l^t  engineer  and  fastest  vessel." 

H.  Anthropology, — Owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  president,  John  Evans,  his  address  was  read 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Rudler.  It  treated  largely  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  science  an.d  of  its 
development  during  the  past  twenty  yeara  Of 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  "  the  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily established  for  Quartemary  times." 
Data  concerning  earlier  man  were  reviewed,  but 
the  speaker  said  "  that  the  present  verdict  as  to 
Tertiary  man  must  be  in  the  form  of  *  not  prov- 
en.' "  As  to  the  origin  and  home  of  the  Aryan 
man,  different  views  prevailed,  and  any  settle- 
ment of  the  question  was  impossible,  although 
by  means  of  linguistic  palieontolo^  and  prehis- 
toric archaeology  advances  were  being  maae  that 
in  time  might  solve  the  problem.  He  spoke  of 
the  "  vastly  improved  means  of  comparison  and 
study  that  the  ethnologists  of  to-day  possess  as 
compared  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago,"  and 
referred  to  the  "  ethnological  galleries  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,"  which  he  contended  would  "  bear 
comparison  with  any  of  those  in  the  other  Euro- 
pean capitals."  After  discussing  the  subject  of 
color  blindness  and  the  proposed  anthropological 
survey  of  the  tribes  and  castes  in  India,  the  ad- 
dress was  brought  to  a  close  with  some  remarks 
on  the  dwarfs  found  by  Stanley  in  Africa.  An 
elaborate  paper  giving  many  details  respecting 
the  customs  of  the  tribes  of  British  Columbia 
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was  read  by  Horatio  Hale,  who  is  an  American 
by  birth  and  ancestry,  although  a  resident  ot 
Canada. 

Popular  Features.— Two  ^neral  lectures 
were  delivered  before  the  association — one  on 
"  Mimicry,"  by  B.  B.  Poulton,  and  the  other  on 
**  Quartz  Fibers  and  their  Applications,"  by  C. 
Vernon  Boys.  Also  Prof.  John  Perry  gave  a 
lecture  on  "  Spinning  Tops."  Visits  were  paid 
during  the  week  to  places  of  interest,  including 
York,  Pontefract,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  Walton, 
Bridlington,  Conisburgh  Castle,  Famley  Hall, 
Harewood,  and  the  Ruskin  Museum  and  Meers- 
brook  Park.  After  the  meeting  ten  excursions 
were  provided  for  the  pleasure  of  the  members. 
Of  these,  that  to  Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey, 
and  that  to  Castle  Howard  and  Kirkham  Abbey 
were  the  most  popular.  A  geological  party  visit- 
ed Ingleborough,  where  they  were  shown  the  Great 
Craven  Fault,  Malham  Cave,  and  Goodale  Scar. 
The  remaining  excursions  were  to  Beverley  and 
Selby  Abbey;  Skipton,  Bolton,  and  Ilkley; 
Knaresborough,  Harrowgate,  and  Plumpton; 
Ingleborough ;  Coxwold  Byland,  Rievaulx  Ab- 
beys, and  Helmsley ;  and  York. 

Next  Meeting.— At  a  gathering  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing in  1891  at  Cardiff,  be^nningon  Aug.  19,  and 
the  meeting  in  1892  will  be  held  in  Edfinburp^h. 
Dr.  William  Hugzins,  whose  scientific  reputation 
has  been  attainea  by  his  studies  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spectroscope  to  astronomy,  was  chosen 
president,  and  Lord  Windsor  (Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Glamorganshire),  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord 
Rayleigh,  Lord  Tredeg»r,  Lord  Aberdare,  Sir  J. 
T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Prot  Michael  Forster,  and  Dr. 
A.  Geikie  were  elected  vice-pi-esidents.  The  other 
officers  chosen  were  Prof.  A.  W.  Williamson, 
general  treasurer;  Sir  Douglas  Galton  and  Ver- 
non Harcourt,  general  secretaries;  and  George 
Griffith,  assistant  general  secretary.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  was  good,  though  not  equal 
to  that  of  last  year.  Some  1,775  tickets  were 
sold,  and  the  receipts  were  £1,776,  out  of  which 
£1,335  was  distributed  in  34  grants  to  scientific 
men  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  various 
investigations. 

Australasian. — This  association  came  into 
existence  in  1888,  and  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Sydnev  in  August  of  that  year.  According  to 
its  rules,  it  must  meet  in  turn  in  the  capital 
cities  of  the  various  colonies,  and  the  second 
meeting  was  held  in  Melbourne,  beginning  on 
Jan.  7,  and  was  continued  during  the  following 
week.  It  is  the  rule  to  choose  the  vice-president 
and  secretaries  from  the  colony  in  which  the  as- 
sociation meets,  while  the  president  is  selected 
from  elsewhere.  The  officers  of  the  meeting 
were :  President,  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  von  Muel- 
ler. General  Secretary,  Archibald  Liversidge; 
President  of  Section  A,  Astronomy,  Mathema- 
tics. Physics,  and  Mechanics,  Prof.  Threlfall; 
President  of  Section  B,  Chemistry  and  Mineral- 
ogy. Prof.  E.  H.  Rennie;  President  of  Section 
C,  Geology  and  Palieontology,  Prof.  Hutton ; 
President  of  Section  D,  Biology,  Prof.  A.  P. 
Thomas;  President  of  Section  E,  Geography, 
W.  H.  Miskin;  President  of  Section  F,  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Science  and  Statistics,  R.  M. 
Johnston ;  President  of  Section  G,  Anthropology, 
J.  Forrest;   President  of  Section   H,  Sanitary 


Science  and  Hygiene,  Dr.  J.  Ashburton  Thomas; 
President  of  Action  I,  Literature  and  Fine 
Arts,  J.  W.  Agnew;  President  of  Section  J, 
Architecture  and  Engineering,  Prof.  Warren. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University  of 
Melbourne  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  the  section  meetings  were  held  in 
its  halls.  An  official  journal  of  the  proceedings 
was  published  each  morning,  and  every  member 
was  supplied  with  a  cop^  of  a  special  hand-book 
compiled  for  the  occasion  and  containing  the 
following  chapters :  •*  History  of  Victoria,** "  Ge- 
ology of  Melbourne,"  "  Aborigines  of  Victoria," 
"  Zoology,  Vertebrata,"  "  ZoOlogy,  Invertebrata," 
"  Entomology,"  **  Botany,"  "  Commerce  and 
Manufactures,"  and  "  Climate."  The  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria  voted  £1,000  toward  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  and  the  enter- 
tainments provided  by  the  hospitality  of  citizens 
were  **  numerous  and  on  a  most  sumptuous 
scale."  Short  afternoon  excursions  to  places  of 
scientific  interest  were  arranged  for,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  longer  trips  under  special 
leaders  were  made  to  the  Australian  Alps,  the 
Black  Spur  and  Marysville,  Gippsland  Liakes, 
Femtree  Gully,  Ballarat,  and  Sandhurst  The 
roll  of  membership  includes  1,060  names,  and 
600  members  were  in  attendance.  Upward  of 
150  pa^rs  were  read  before  the  sections. 

PreMential  Addresses. — Baron  von  Mueller, 
who  has  made  a  reputation  for  himself  as  an  ex- 
plorer in  the  earlv  history  of  the  colonies  and 
since  has  achieved  special  distinction  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  botany  of  Australia,  addressed  the 
association  on  the  past  and  future  of  Australa- 
sian science.  Of  the  other  addresses,  that  before 
Section  A  by  Prof.  Threlfall  was  on  the  present 
state  of  electrical  knowledge.  Prof.  Rennie 
spoke  before  Section  B  of  the  work  that  had  been 
done  in  the  investigations  of  the  chemistry  of 
native  plants  and  minerals,  and  made  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  this  work  might  in  future  oe  en- 
couraged and  facilitated.  The  address  before 
Section  C  by  Prof.  Hutton  was  on  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface.  Prof.  Thomas  dis- 
cussed before  Section  D  the  nroblems  awaiting 
the  biologist  in  Australia  ana  the  local  deside- 
rcUa  in  scientific  education.  The  explorations 
in  Australia  and  New  Guinea  and  the  impor- 
tance to  the  colonies  of  Antarctic  exploration  as 
well  as  the  geographical  work  now  in  progress 
in  other  parte  of  the  colony  formed  the  subject 
of  the  address  before  Section  E  by  W.  H.  Mis- 
kins.  The  current  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  colonies  were  discussed  by  K.  M. 
Johnston  before  Section  F.  J.  Forrest's  address 
before  Section  G  dealt  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Australian  aboriginal  races.  Dr. 
Thomas  discussed  the  sanitary  organizations  of 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  andthe  modes  of 
obtaining  and  interpreting  health  statistics  be- 
fore Section  I.  A  review  of  the  literature  and 
art  of  Australia  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Agnew's 
address  before  Section  I.  rrof.  Warren  spoke 
before  Section  J  on  the  education  of  engineers 
with  special  reference  to  the  local  conditions  and 
requirements. 

Committee  Reports. — The  most  important 
of  the  committee  reports  was  that  on  the  census 
of  the  known  minerals  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies.    The  portions  dealing  with  New  South 
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Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  hare  been 
finished,  while  the  parts  relating  to  Victoria  and 
Tasmania  are  in  process  of  completion.  A  proj- 
ect for  establishing  and  endowing  a  central  bio- 
logical station  at  Port  Jackson  was  started.  A 
report  was  presented  on  the  Polynesian  races  and 
Polynesian  bibliography.  New  special  commit- 
tees were  appoint^  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  subjects  of  wheat-rust,  the  manner  of  laying 
out  towns,  the  preparation  of  geological  maps, 
the  arrangement  of  museums,  the  fertilization 
of  figs,  Australian  tides,  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  Australasian  palsdontology ;  also 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a 
scheme  for  obtaining  practical  assistance  from 
the  yarious  colonial  governments  in  the  collec- 
tion of  material  for  research— chemical,  geologi- 
<!al,  or  biological. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Christ  Church, 
New  Zealand,  probably  in  January,  1891,  and 
JSir  James  Hector  has  tfeen  elected  president  and 
Prof.  Button,  of  Canterbury  College,  secretary. 
It  was  also  decided  to  hold  the  fourth  in  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  so  that  the  association  will  not  again 
meet  on  the  mainland  for  three  years. 

French. — The  nineteenth  annual  session  of 
the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  held  in  Limoges  during  Aug.  7  to 
14.  The  opening  address  by  the  president,  Al- 
fred Cornu,  who  is  professor  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Paris  ana  chief  engineer  of  tne  Min- 
ing Bureau,  was  on  "  The  Part  Played  by  Phys- 
ics in  the  Recent  Progress  of  Science."  The 
association  was  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of  Li- 
moges, after  which  the  general  secretary  eave  a 
rimmS  of  the  work  done  by  science  in  France 
•during  1889-'90,  and  then  the  treasurer  made 
his  annual  report 

Preslden  vs  Address. — Beginningwith  chem- 
fetry,  Prof.  Cornu  pointed  out  that  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  the  chemical  balance  by  Rich- 
ter,  Wenzel,  Dalton,  and  Lavoisier  led  to  the 
substitution  of  the  laws  of  multiple  and  equiva- 
lent proportions  and  the  indestructibility  of  mat- 
ter for  the  hypotheses  held  by  the  alchemists. 
After  referring  to  other  instruments,  he  said : 

The  introduction  of  the  spectroeoope  into  the  chero- 
ioal  laboratory  for  parposes  of  analysis  by  Bunsen 
and  Kirchboff  marks  an  important  epooh  in  the  his- 
tory of  chemiBtry.  This  instrument  has  been  en- 
tirely created  by  the  labors  of  physicists,  the  prism 
of  Newton,  the  telescope  of  Fraunnofer,  and  the  col- 
limator of  Babinet  marking  stages  in  its  evolution. 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  demonstnoed  the  power  of  their 
method  of  analysis  by  the  discoveiy  ot  rubidium  and 
cosium ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  an 
iinknown  line  in  the  spectrum  of  asuoetanoe  to  estab- 
lish the  existence  of  a  new  element. 

Continuing  his  discussion  of  other  apparatus 
by  means  of  ^rhich  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  science  of  physics,  he  concluded 
that  portion  of  his  address  with:  **It  appears, 
therefore,  that  each  time  chemistry  has  borrowed 
from  physics  some  new  method  it  has  entered 
into  a  prolific  field  of  investigation,  conceptions 
have  been  extended  and  given  a  more  precise 
meaning,  and  chemical  knowledge  advanced  in 
A  manner  proportional  to  the  power  of  the 
adopted  methods.''  Then,  turning  to  the  other 
sciences,  he  said : 

.The  other  natural  sciences  have  benefited  in  the 
*ame  way.    Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  astrono- 


mers had  no  means  of  aasistiniir  their  vision,  and 
therefore  they  could  only  make  observations  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  simplicity  of  the  means  of  observation, 
the  work  of  Hipparohus,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  Kepler  contained  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  with  respect  to  oelestiaJ  motions,  but 
nothing  was  known  of  toe  constitution  of  the  bodies 
observed.  With  the  retracting  telescope  of  Galileo 
and  Newton's  reflector,  astronomy  underwent  a  trans- 
formation ;  the  sun  was  found  to  have  spots  and  faou- 
le ;  the  plains,  mountains,  and  craters  of  the  moon 
were  observed;  Veous  was  shown  to  go  through 
phases  in  the  same  manner  as  our  satellite ;  Jupiter's 
belts  and  satellites  were  seen ;  and  the  beauty  or  Sat- 
urn and  his  rings  revealed. 

With  reference  to  the  theory  of  physics,  he 
said: 

Great  advancements  have  also  been  made  on  the 
purely  theoretical  side.  Ampdre,  Poisson,  Fourier, 
Ohm,  Gauss,  Helmholtz,  Thomson,  and  Maxwell  have 
done  much  to  connect  electricity  with  mechanical 
laws.  Again,  electro-magnetic  and  optical  phenomena 
obey  the  same  elementary  laws  and  appear  to  be  two 
manifestations  of  the  movement  of  the  same  medium 
— the  ether;  thus  optical  problems  may  be  settled 
with  the  equations  of  electro-magnetism.  From  an 
experimental  point  of  view,  resiuts  full  of  promise 
have  already  been  obtained;  the  velocity,  of  light, 
found  by  optical  methods^  has  also  been  determmea 
by  measures  puroly  electrical,  and  recently  M.  Hertz 
has  accomplisned  experimentally  the  identification  of 
electrical  oischarges  with  light  waves.  .  .  .  All  these 
facts  show  that  as  our  knowledge  increases  the  dis- 
tinctions between  difierent  branches  of  science  van- 
ish ;  the  limits  which  have  been  traced  between  them 
are  shown  to  be  artiflcial,  and  only  testify  to  ignorance 
of  natural  laws ;  bat  the  efforts  of  successive  genera- 
tions have  not  been  in  vain,  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  these  limits  will  be  eflhced  and  all  the 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  be  united  in  one  har- 
monious whole. 

The  Treasurer's  Report— M.  fimile  Galant 
reported  the  total  receipts  to  be  $18,424.60,  and 
the  expenditures  $14,559.20,  while  the  capital 
has  reached  the  sum  of  $167,984.76.  Grants 
amounting  to  $2,580  were  made  to  scientists  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  ori^nal  investigations. 
The  treasurer  congratulated  the  association  on 
the  happy  condition  of  its  finances. 

Excursions. — ^Two  days  of  the  meeting  were 
especially  set  apart  for  excursions.  The  vicinity 
of  Limoges  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  the 
industriid  institutions  and  technical  works  vis- 
ited. Besides  these,  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  the 
great  physicist  Gav-Lussac,  which  took  place  on 
Aug.  11.  Jules  feoche,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, presided  on  that  occasion,  and  an  address 
reviewing  the  life  and  work  of  Gay-Lussac  was 
delivered  by  P.  P.  Deherain,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  association. 

ASTRONOMY,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN  1890. 
Since  the  close  of  the  astronomical  record  for 
1889,  the  labors  of  astronomers  have  been  at- 
tended with  more  than  the  usual  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Numerous  discoveries,  some  of  them  highly 
important,  have  been  made,  a  synopsis  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages,  covering 
the  year  ending  with  October,  1890. 

United  States  Eclipse  Expedition.— To  ob- 
serve the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  Dec.  22, 1889, 
the  Government  equipped  an  expedition  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  vouchsafed  to  no  previous 
one  undertaken  by  any  Government,    But,  un- 
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fortunately,  as  has  often  happened,  clouds  at  the 
moment  of  totality  thwarted  all  efforts  to  in- 
crease pur  scanty  knowledge  of  the  sun's  immedi- 
ate surroundings.  Secretory  Tracy,  of  the  Navy 
Department,  placed  the  entire  management  of  the 
affair  in  the  nands  of  Prof.  David  P.  Todd,  Di- 
rector of  the  observatory  of  Amherst  College,  and 
several  astronomers  and  scientists  made  up  the 
persontiel  of  the  expedition.  The  steamship 
**  Pensacola  "  was  detailed  to  transport  the  party 
and  instruments  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  75 
miles  south  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  The  station 
selected  was  on  a  bald  bluff  150  yards  from  the 
beach.  The  novel  and  ingenious  manner  in  which 
the  instruments  were  mounted  and  automatically 
manipulated  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  astron- 
omer in  charge.  An  equatorial  stand  on  a  large 
scale  (English  style  of  mounting)  was  constructed 
on  which  were  mounted  nearly  all  the  instru- 
ments. A  split  polar  axis  eleven  feet  lons^  was 
made  of  six-mch  wrought^iron  tubes  placed  two 
feet  apart  and  firmly  fixed  on  cast-iron  supports. 
On  the  polar  axis  were  arranged  two  mirrors  an^ 
twenty-three  telescopes  including  a  finder  or 
directing  telescope  of  7i  inches  aperture  with  a 
high-power  ey&-piece  for  the  correct  pointing  of 
all.  As  the  latitude  of  the  station  was  but  10*" 
south  of  the  equator,  the  polar  axis  was  nearly 
horizontal,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
this  unique  system  of  mounting.  This  axis  and 
'  the  instruments  were  moved  by  a  substantial 
drivine-clock.  These  plans  covered  a  wide  range 
of  work,  but  were  frustrated  by  a  single  cloud. 
Just  before  the  first  and  after'  the  fourth  con- 
tacts eighty  photographs  were  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  working  of  the  numerous 
automatic  devices,  and  between  the  first  and 
second  contacts  thirty  pictures  of  the  partially 
eclipsed  sun  were  secured. 

Lick  Observatory  Expedition.  Through  the 
liberality  of  Col.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Prof.  Edward 
S.  Ilolden,  Director  of  Lick  Observatory,  was 
enabled  to  send  Profs.  Burnham  and  Schaeberle, 
of  his  staff,  to  Cayenne,  French  Guiana,  South 
America,  for  the  observation  of  the  same  eclipse. 
These  gentlemen  were  there  joined  by  Charles 
Rockwell,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  ne  using  a  reflect- 
or while  they  used  two  refractors.  Clouds 
with  rain  prevented  the  flret  contact  from  being 
seen ;  but  when  the  sun  was  about  two  thirds 
covered  by  the  advancing  moon,  the  sky  sudden- 
ly cleared.  Each  of  the  three  observers  secured 
four  negatives  during  the  total  phase.  Of  these 
plates  Prof.  Holden  says,  "  They  are  success- 
ful and  of  sufficient  number." 

English  Eclipse  Party.— This  expedition 
loq^ted  on  Isle  de  Salut,  22  miles  northward 
from  Cayenne,  but  its  success  was  imbittered  by 
the  death  of  Father  Perry,  its  chief,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  a  prevailing  disease,  dying  the  day 
after  the  eclipse.  The  photographs  made  by  him 
were  carried  to  England,  and  there  developed 
and  found  to  possess  great  value  regarding  the 
sun's  corona.  Capt.  Abney,  who  manipulated 
them,  says,  "From  a  cursory  examination  I 
should  say  that  the  corona  close  to  the  limb  of 
the  sun  is  about  200  times  brighter  than  the 
corona  half  a  diameter  away." 

Meteors. — A  remarkable  meteor,  from  which 
issued  a  shower  of  stones,  passed  over  the  States 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  oetween  five  and  six 


o'clock  p.  M.,  on  May  2, 1890.  The  explosion  oo^ 
curred  eleven  miles  north  of  Forest  City,  lowa^ 
and  the  fragments  were  scattered  over  the  county 
of  Winnebago.  The  largest  piece  weighed  104 
pounds.    A  stone  from  this  meteor,  weighing  66 

Eounds,  fell  .in  the  same  county,  on  a  farm  owned 
y  John  Goddovel,  but  was  found  by  Peter  Hug- 
land,  who  sold  it  to  Prof.  Newton  "H.  WinchelL 
The  owner  of  the  farm  sued  for  possession  of  the 
meteorite,  and  the  lower  court  decided  in  the 
farmer's  favor,  but  the  case  has  been  appealed. 
It  is  of  the  stone  variety,  and  analysis  shows  it 
to  contain  silica,  iron,  aluminum,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesium.  Another  stone-fall  took  place  in  Wa£- 
ington  County,  Kansas,  on  June  25,  1890,  at 
12.45  p.  M.  This  also  was  of  the  stone  class.  It 
fell  in  Parmington  Township,  on  a  farm  owned 
by  Lydia  V.  Kelsey,  but  rented  by  J.  H.  January, 
who,  at  the  time,  as  he  says,  was  under  a  wagon 
making  repairs,  but  came  out  at  the  sound  of  th& 
approaching  meteor;  he  had  hardly  gained  an 
erect  position  when  the  stone  struck  the  ground 
a  few  irods  distant,  throwing  up  the  earth  to  a. 
height  of  40  feet,  and  outward  a  distance  of 
about  25  feet,  and  imbedded  itself  to  a  depth  of 
4  feet,  from  which,  three  hours  later,  he  un- 
earthed it,  and,  though  so  short  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  its  fall,  it  was  cold.  A  lady,  also, 
who  was  near,  testifled  to  having  seen  it  strike^ 
the  ground.  Either  from  unequal  expansion  by 
heat  or  by  concussion  with  the  hard  substratum 
that  arrested  its  motion,  the  stone  was  found  to- 
be  cracked.  It  was  not  a  fragment,  as  is  often 
found,  but  an  entire  meteor.  Its  weight  was  148^ 
pounds.  If,  as  is  alleged,  the  noise  of  its  flight 
was  heard  before  the  stone  struck  the  earth,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  marvelous  statement 
that  a  stone  may  fall  from  space  and  yet  reach 
the  earth  with  a  velocity  less  than  that  of  sounds 
which  is  an  impossibility.  From  this  case  also  &. 
curious  legal  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  own- 
ership of  aSrolites  falling  on  land  owned  by  one 
person  and  leased  by  another,  and  the  decision 
of  the  courts  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

The  origin  of  the  stones  falling  from  the  sky, 
though  much  discussed,  is  still  regardeil  as  one 
of  the  profound  mysteries  with  which  astronomy^ 
abounas.  That  there  is  no  connection  between 
aerolitic  stones  and  shooting  stars  is  generally^ 
agreed.  During  the  extraoflinary  star  showers 
of  1799,  1833,  1866, 1867,  and  1872,  not  a  stone 
was  known  to  reach  the  earth.  Shooting  stars 
appear  to  be  of  cometary  origin,  while  aerolites- 
seem  more  likely  to  he  planetoidal.  The  scien- 
tific and  secular  journals,  during  the  year,  have 
announced  the  usual  number  of  bright  meteors 
and  bolides,  but  they  do  not  possess  suiflcient 
interest  to  warrant  their  insertion  here. 

Double  Stars.  —  In  the  *;  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,"  Nos.  2,929,  2,930,  for  1889,  Mr. 
Burnham,  of  Lick  Observatory,  published  a  list 
of  54  double  stars  discovered  with  the  86-inch 
refractor,  together  with  measurements  of  nearly^ 
50  previously  catalogued.  Several  are  new  com- 
ponents of  well-known  pairs  (thus  making  them 
triple),  and  they  are  generally  distinguished  for 
their  closeness  or  excessive  faintness.  In  No. 
2,956  of  the  same  journal  he  has  given  a  table 
of  61  new  pairs  and  measures  of  77  others.  The 
grand  tot^l  of  his  16  published  lists  is  1,1^. 
They  were  discovered  with  telescopes  of  6, 12> 
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15|,  18i,  and  86  inches  respectivelr.  A  lar^ 
iDajority  were  detected  with  the  o-inch.  His 
catalogues  include  Beta  Cancri,  Beta  and  Mu 
Draconis,  and  Alpha,  Theta,  and  78  Ursie  Ma- 
ioris.  With  a  power  of  3,300  diameters  on  the 
36-inch  telescope  no  duplicity  nor  elongation,  as 
he  had  formerly  suspected,  was  apparent  in  Beta 
Ononis ;  neither  was  any  companion  seen  nearer 
to  the  pole  star  than  the  well-known  one,  not- 
withstanding the  oft-reiterated  published  state- 
ments that  one  or  more  had  been  seen  with  tele- 
scopes of  3-inch  aperture.  He  expresses  .  the 
opinion  that,  even  at  periastron,  the  companion 
oi  Sirius  ^ill  not  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
36-inch  telescope. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  of  the  new  Dearborn  Ob- 
servatory at  Evanston,  111.,  has  published  in  the 
same  periodical,  Nos.  2,977  and  2,978,  a  second 
catalogue  of  94  new  and  difficult  pairs,  the  dis- 
tances of  48  of  them  ranging  from  0*25'  to  0*5'. 

NebnliB. — No  notice  of  newly  discovered  nebu- 
liB  has  been  given  in  these  annual  reports  since 
1887,  when  the  publication  of  the  sixth  list  of 
100  each  discovered  at  Warner  Observatory, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  chronicled.  Since  then, 
its  director  has  made  public,  in  the  "  Astrono- 
mische  Nachrichten,"  nis  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  catalogues  of  100  each.  The  majority  of 
these  bodies  are  of  unimagined  faintness  and' be- 
yond the  ken  of  most  telescopes,  and  of  eyes  not 
trained  for  the  work.  Since  the  days  of  the 
Herschels,  the  principal  astronomers  who  have 
kept  up  this  quest  so  auspiciously  begun  by  Sir 
William,  have  been  D' Arrest,  Stephan,  liosse, 
Stone,  Marth,  and  Swift.  Nearly  8,000  are  now 
catalogued,  and  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that 
10,000  will  soon  be  known  visually,  while  a 
vastly  greater  number  will  be  revealed  pho- 
tographically. Already  the  camera  has  shown 
<mite  a  number  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lick  or 
tne  Rosse  teleseope.  At  Leander  McCormick 
Observatory,  Virginia,  Prof.  Stone  has  discovered 
several  hundred,  mostly  south  of  the  equator. 
Prof.  Barnard  has  found  150,  and  at  the  Lick 
Observatory,  with  the  12-inch  glass,  he  detected 
five  in  a  field  the  size  of  the  moon.  A  few  months 
ago  Mr.  Burnham,  of  Lick  Observatory,  discov- 
ered with  the  36-inch  telescope  eighteen  nebulae  in 
a  space  only  about  one  eighth  the  apparent  size 
of  the  moon.  They  are  very  faint  and  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  if  seen  at  all  with  other  tele- 
scopes would  be  mistaken  for  small  stars.  The 
approximate  mean  place  of  the  group  is  right 
ascension  18*»  38«,  declination  north  56'  20'.  In 
the  search  for  these  objects,  a  cpmet  is  occasion- 
ally discovered,  as  was  the  case  in  November  last 
when  a  comet,  which  proved  to  be  of  short  period, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Swift,  of  Warner  Observatory. 

Star  Catalogues. — Carleton  College  Observa- 
tory, Northfield,  Minn.,  has  recently  issued,  as 
Vol.  I  of  its  publications,  a  catalogue  of  644 
comparison  stars  observed  with  the  Repsold 
Mendian  Circle  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Wilson  during 
1887-89.  The  Washburn  Observatory,  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  lately  sent  out  its  Vol.  VI,  Parts 
I  and  II.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  observations  of 
double  stars  by  Prof.  George  C.  Comstock.  It 
gives  the  results  of  the  reraeasurements  of  all 
double  stars  discovered  there  by  Burnham  and 
others.  The  Greenwich  Ten- Year  Catalogue 
of  4,059  stars  for  the  epoch  of  1880,  deduced 


from  observations  made  from  1877  to  1886,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  W. 
U.  M.  Christie,  has  been  issued.  It  is  valuable 
for  the  working  astronomer.  A  list  of  10,792 
stars,  including  those  down  to  the  tenth  magni- 
tude, observed  between  1857  and  1878,  has  heen 
recently  published  by  the  Brussels  Observatory. 
Vol.  aI  of  the  Argentine  National  .Observa- 
tory, being  a  separate  annual  catalogue,  already 
combined  in  the  gigantic  catalogue,  Vol.  XI V, 
of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  has  lately  been  issued.  Two 
more  numbers,  under  the  supervisorship  of  his 
successor,  Dr.  J.  M.  Thome,  which  will  complete 
the  series,  are  to  be  published.  The  second 
Melbourne  General  Catalogue,  of  1,211  stars,  has 
just  appeared.  They  are  mostly  southern  stars. 
Baron  von  Engelhardt  has  recently  sent  out 
from  his  private  observatory  at  Dresden,  Ger- 
many, a  book  of  272  pages,  devoted  to  observa- 
tions of  asteroids,  comets,  double  stars,  and  the 
nebulie.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  taken 
up  by  a  catalogue  of  208  nebulas,  which  he  has 
micrometrically  examined.  It  is  the  most  con- 
cisely arranged  catalogue  ever  issued  from  any 
observatory. 

Solar  Parallax.— Prof.  William  Harkness, 
member  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  Commission,  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  determining  the 
solar  parallax  from  the  photographs  taken  with 
the  horizontal  photo-heliograpn  of  about  40-foot 
focus  during  tne  transit  of  Venus  in  1882,  re- 
ports to  Captain  R.  L.  Phythian,  Superintendent 
of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  From  position  angles  measured  on  1,426 
photographs,  parallax  =  8-772"  ±  0-0496.  From 
distances  measured  on  1,475,  parallax  =  8*847"  ± 
0-0122.  Weighted  mean,  both  from  position- 
angles  and  distances, parallax  =  8-842"  ±  00188. 
With  a  parallax  =  8*842"  ±  0*0188,  and  with 
3,963*296  miles  for  the  equatorial  radius  of  the 
earth,  the  mean  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun  is  92,455.000  miles,  with  a  probable  error  of 
only  123,400  miles."  Speaking  generally,  there- 
fore, one  can  not  be  lar  wrong  in  calling  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun  92,500,000  miles, 
with  a  light  interval  of  498  seconds  =  8»  18». 

Telescopes. — The  28-inch  refractor,  only  28- 
foot  focus,  for  Greenwich  Observatory,  being 
made  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  has  been  delayed  in 
its  finishing  in  order  to  expedite  the  completion 
of  the  18-inch  photographic  telescopes  for  pho* 
tographing  the  heavens,  but  is  wen  advanced, 
and  will  soon  be  mounted  on  the  same  pier  on 
which  the  12|-inch  telescope  has  for  many  years 
done  service  at  this  observatory.  Alvan  Clark's 
Sons  have  closed  the  contract  for  the  mammoth 
object-glass  of  the  telescope  destined  for  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  whose  ob- 
servatory is  to  be  on  the  summit  of  Wilson's 
Peak,  at  a  height  of  6,250  feet,  13  miles  north  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  disks,  4H  inches  in  diameter, 
have  both  been  received  from  M.  Mantois,  of 
Paris,  and  the  work  of  grinding  begun.  The 
completed  lens  will  have  a  diameter  of  40  inches, 
and  will  weigh  about  400  pounds.  Although  the 
objective  is  to  be  4  inches  larger  than  the  Lick 
glass,  the  focal  length  will  be  the  same — 56  feet. 
It  would  seem  that  in  this  telescope  will  be 
reached  the  limit  where  the  gain  of  light  by  the 
augmentation  of  size  must  be  nearly  or  quite 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss  by  absorption  in 
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passing  through  the  increased  thickness.  Two 
years  will  probably  be  required  for  the  grinding, 
polishing,  and  final  testing  of  this  huge  lens. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  has  gen- 
erously given  $15,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  re- 
fracting telescope  of  16  inches  aperture  for  the 
observatory  of  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn.  The  oblective  is  being  made  by  J.  A. 
Brashear,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  the  equatorial 
mounting  by  Warner  &  Swasey,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  two  years  ago  constructed  a  steel 
dome  for  that  observatory.  This  firm  has  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  two  steel  domes 
for  the  new  Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 
D.  C,  one  of  45  and  the  other  of  26^  feet  di- 
ameter. The  18i-inch  telescope  and  other  astro- 
nomical instruments  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Chicago  Astronomical  Society  have  been  removed 
to  the  Evanston  University,  and  a  new  observa- 
tory has  been  built  on  its  grounds  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000,  a  gift  of  James  B.  Hobbs,  Esq.  Prof. 
G.  W.  Hough  is  director. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  received  from 
the  Hon.  H.  B.  Chamberlain,  of  that  city,  the 
gift  of  an  observatory,  with  generous  equipment, 
costing  (buildings  and  instruments)  $50,000. 
The  dome  of  tlie  observatory  is  of  iron,  and  is 
built  on  the  Hough  system.  The  object-glass, 
20  inches  in  diameter  and  adaptable  to  photogra- 
phy, is  by  Alvan  Clark's  Sons,  and  its  mounting 
by  Fauth  &  Co.  Its  director  is  Herbert  A. 
Howe,  Sc.  D. 

WQliam  Smith,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  built  a 
commodious  observator^r,  and  also  a  dwelling  for 
its  director,  in  the  outskirts  of  that  village.  The 
former  is  furnished  vrith  a  10|-inch  refractor, 
transit  circle,  sidereal  and  mean  time  clocks,  and 
a  Brashear  spectroscope.  The  construction  of 
the  steel  dome  and  the  mountings  of  the  tele- 
scope and  transit  circle  were  by  Warner  & 
Swasey.  William  R.  Brooks,  the  discoverer  of 
many  comets,  is  it«  director. 

Many  smaller  telescopes,  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  lai'ge,  are  being 
constructed  in  the  manufactories  of  the  five 
principal  telescope  makers  of  the  world,  viz.,  the 
Clarks,  Brashear,  Grubb,  Calver,  aiTd  Cook. 

Telescopes  for  Photography.— Prof.  Barn- 
ard, of  Lick  Observatory,  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  published  in  the  March 
number  of  the  "Notices,  says:  "The  photographic 
telescopes  now  being  made,  except  the  Bruce 
telescope,  will  give  us  but  little  information 
about  the  structure  of  the  Milky  Way,  as  the 
field  of  view  will  be  too  small  to  show  the  cloud 
forms.  What  is  wanted  is  a  photographic  chart 
of  the  Milky  Way  made  with  a  short-focus  por- 
trait lens  of  the  largest  attainable  aperture — one 
that  will  cover  at  least  100  square  degrees."  The 
writer  has  received  from  him  two  photographs 
of  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  and  two  of 
the  Milky  Way,  the  former  showing  64,000  stars, 
the  latter  stars  innumerable,  and  its  cloud  forms 
perfectly  and  beautifully  delineated,  the  work  of 
a  camera  bearing  a  6-inch  objective.  These 
cloud  forms  are  wonderfully  true  to  nature,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  they  have  been  truly  revealed 
by  photography  or  by  any  other  method. 

Gomete. — Since  the  last  report  the  following- 
named  comets  have  been  discovered :  Comet  / 
1889  was  detected  at  Warner  Observatory,  Roch- 


ester, N.  Y.,  bv  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  on  Nov.  16. 
From  its  small  inclination,  it  was  immediately 
suspected  to  be  a  periodic — a  fact  confirmed  by 
computation  from  subsequent  observations.  The' 
subjoined  elliptic  elements,  computed  by  Karl 
Zelber,  differ  but  little  from  tnose  made  by 
others :  Time  of  perihelion  passage,  Nov.  29*66411 
Berlin  mean  time;  longitude  of  perihelion,  40*^ 
65'  52-8";  longitude  of  node,  831"  26'  40*1" ;  in- 
clination, lO""  B'  21*1" ;  perihelion  distance,  1*19; 
period,  6*91  years. 

It  is  probably  the  faintest  of  all  the  periodic 
comets,  D*Arrest's  not  excepted. 

Comet  g  1889  was  discovered  by  M.  Borellj 
at  Marseilles,  France,  on  Dec.  12.  Though  it 
was  faint  at  discovery,  its  brightness  increased 
to  23*52  on  Jan.  24, 1890,  or  to  more  than  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  times  its  brilliancy  at  discovery. 
Its  motion  was  rapidly  south,  and  it  was  soon 
lost  to  view  from  northern  observatories.  The 
following  elements  were  computed  by  A.  Ber- 
berich :  Time  of  perihelion  passage,  1890,  Jan. 
26*5143  Berlin  mean  time;  node  to  perihelion, 
200°  1-52' ;  longitude  of  node,  8**  17*82^ ;  indinar 
tion,  56**  43*43' ;  perihelion  distance,  0*26926. 

Comet  a  1890  was  found  by  Prof.  W.  R. 
Brooks,  Director  of  Smith  Observatory,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  on  March  19.  It  was  faint  when  discov- 
ered, but  in  June  had  attained  a  brightness  five 
and  a  half  times  that  of  March  19.  At  this 
writing  (Oct  1)  its  brightness  =  0*55,  and  it  is 
running  well  with  the  ephemeris  computed  from 
the  following  elements  by  Prof.  0.  C.  Wendell, 
of  Harvard  College  Observatory:  Time,  1890, 
June  1*15896,  Greenwich  mean  time ;  longitude 
of  perihelion,  29"  2'  15*5" ;  from  node  to  peri- 
helion, 820*  18'  65*6" ;  inclination,  120*'  80'  66*6" ; 
perihelion  distance,  1*9091. 

Comet  b  1890  was  discovered,  on  July  19,  by 
M.  Coggia,  of  Marseilles  Observatory,  France. 
Though  telescopic,  it  must  have  been  rather 
bright  at  its  penhelion  passage,  as  it  was  of  fair 
brilliancy  at  discovery,  but  erew  fainter  so  rap- 
idly that  in  twenty  days  it  nad  diminished  one 
half.  The  elements  of  its  orbit,  as  comput-ed  by 
F.  Bidschof,  are :  Perihelion  passage,  1890,  July 
8*730,  Berlin  mean  time;  from  node  to  perihelion, 
85°  58-5' ;  longitude  of  node,  14''  25*6^ ;  inclina- 
tion, 63°  14*6' ;  perihelion  distance,  0*7661. 

Comet  c  1890  owes  its  discovery  to  William 
F.  Denning,  of  Bristol,  England,  on  July  23.  It 
was  both  faint  and  small,  with  motion  almost 
exactly  south.  Gradually  increasing  in  bright- 
ness, it  reached  2*21  on  Sept.  2.  These  are  its 
elements,  according  to  Berterich :  Time  of  peri- 
helion passage,  18^),  Sept.  24*6489,  Berlin  mean 
time;  from  node  to  perihelion,  161°  22' 24-9" ; 
longitude  of  node,  98°  47'  39-7"  ;  inclination,  99° 
13'  38-7"  ;  perihelion  distance,  1*2838. 

Comet  a  1890  was  discovered  on  Oct.  6  by 
Barnard  in  right  ascension  19*^  13°»  30*,  declina- 
tion 26°  7'  30".  Subsequent  observations  proved 
it  to  be  D' Arrest's  periodic  comet,  which  as- 
tronomers for  several  months  had  been  search- 
ing for. 

Denning's  periodic  comet  of  1881,  which  was 
expected  to  return  to  perihelion  during  the  early 
months  of  1890,  was  not  found.  Search  for  it 
was  almost  useless,  as  the  geocentric  positions 
of  both  the  comet  and  the  sun  were  so  nearly 
alike  that  when  near  enough  to  have  been  other- 
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wise  Yisible  the  oomet  was  constantly  immersed 
in  the  sun's  rays.  No  doubt  is  felt  about  its  pe- 
riodicity^ though  it  has  been  observed  at  only 
one  return.  At  its  next  appearance,  in  1899,  it 
will  be  better  placed  for  observation. 

The  following  periodic  comets  were  expected 
at  perihelia  in  1890,  but  up  to  Oct.  1  not  one  of 
the  three  has  been  founa:  Bernard's  1884  II, 
Brorsen's  of  1846,  and  Coggia's  of  1878.  The 
elements  of  the  first  of  these  strongly  resemble 
those  of  De  Vice's  oomet  of  1844  I,  and  also 
those  of  Finlay's  oomet  1886  VII.  Brorsen's 
was  diligently  sought  by  many  astronomers  with 
large  t^escopes,  But  without  success.  It  was 
seen  m  1846,  1857.  1868,  1873,  and  1879,  l^ut 
eluded  observation  in  1851, 1862, 1884,  and  1889. 
At  its  recent  return  it  was  well  situated  for  ob- 
servation. Coggia's,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Pons's  comet  of  Feb.  28, 1818,  was 
not  searched  for.  It  has  not  been  seen  since 
1873,  though  a  period  of  five  and  a  half  years 
has  been  assign^  to  it 

Barnard's  comet  e  1888  =  Comet  I  1889,  is 
at  this  writing  still  visible  as  an  exceedingly 
faint  and  small  object,  even  with  the  Lick  glass 
of  a  yard  in  diameter.  It  was  first  found  on 
Sept.  2,  1888,  and  has,  therefore,  a  visibility  of 
more  than  two  years'  duration,  the  longest  of 
any  comet  on  record. 

Identity  of  Periodie  Comets.— In  the  "  As- 
tronomische  Nachrichten,"  No.  2,964,  M.  Schul- 
hof,  of  Paris,  has  an  instructive  paper  entitled 
"Notes  on  Some  Comets  of  Short  Period."  It 
discusses  the  probable  identit}r  of  several  pairs 
of  periodic  comets  of  short  period,  and  also  the 
possible  identity  of  several,  as  Finlay  1886  VII 
and  De  Vice  1884,  Denning  1881  V  and  Pigott 
1783,  BJanpain  1819  and  Grischaw  1743  I,  Cog- 
gia  1873  VII  and  Pons  1818  I,  and  others.  Prof. 
Seth  C.  Chandler,  in  **  Gould's  Astronomical  Jour- 
nal," No6.  204  and  205,  has  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  majority  of  astronomers  that  Comet 
V,  1889  (Brooks)  is  identical  with  the  long-lost 
Lexell  comet  of  1770;  but  M.  Schulhof  regards 
as  more  probable  the  identity  of  the  Lexell  comet 
with  Comet  1886  VII  (Finlay's).  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  orbit  of  Lexell's  comet,  by 
its  near  approach  to  Jupiter  in  1767,  was  changed 
from  a  parabola  to  an  ellipse  with  a  short  peri- 
helion distance,  thus  rendering  it  visible,  and 
that  in  1770  it  was  again  perturbed  and  made 
invisible  by  a  still  closer  approach  to  that  planet, 
which  caused  an  increase  of  perihelion  distance, 
and,  also,  that  Jupiter  has  several  times  exerted 
his  powerful  attraction  in  changing  its  orbit, 
the  question  rises  whether  there  are  none  among 
the  large  number  of  known  comets  of  short  pe- 
riod identical  with  this  lost  one. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  of  all  the  short-pe- 
riod comets,  or  even  a  tithe  of  them,  are  or  ever 
will  be  known  to  astronomers.  The  facts  of  the 
division  of  Biela's  comet  into  two  perfectly 
formed  comets  which  for  at  least  six  and  a  half 
fears  maintained  their  cometary  character  and 
mdividuality,  the  separation  of  the  great  comet 
of  1882,  the'  recent  aivision  and  subdivision  of 
Brooks's  comet  of  1889,  and,  furthermore,  the 
remembrance  that  this  process  has  been  going 
on  since  the  solar  system  has  existed,  filling  it 
with  subdivided  comets  too  faint  to  be  detected 
by  any  known  optical  means,  carry  us  into  a 


realm  of  the  wildest  speculation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  bodies  in  tne  solar  system. 

Synchronical  Reyolation  and  Rotation  of 
the  Planet  Mereary. — Signer  Schiaparelli,  of 
Milan  Observatory,  Italy,  has  given  astronomers 
a  surprise  somewhat  akin  to  the  discovery  of 
Neptune  and  of  the  satellites  of  Mars.  He  an- 
nounces, as  the  result  of  a  discussion  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  drawings  of  Mercury,  covering 
seven  years  of  observation,  that  that  planet  com- 
pletes but  one  rotation  during  a  revolution  around 
the  sun,  exactly  as  the  moon  rotates  on  her  axis 
once  while  she  revolves  round  the  earth.  He 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Mercury  completes 
a  rotation  on  its  axis  in  87,969  days,  which  is  the 
exact  time  of  his  period  of  revolution  around  the 
sun.  If  his  deductions  be  true,  it  follows  that 
one  Mercurial  hemisphere  is  constantly  bathed 
in  sunlight,  while  the  other  is  enveloped  in  per- 
petual darkness.  Observations  of  this  planet  are 
always  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  and  must 
alwa;^s  be  made  under  difficulties,  because  he  is 
ever  in  direct  sunliffht  or  in  strong  twilight  (in 
the  latter  case  at  a  low  altitude),  and  hence  tne 
conclusions  of  this  distinguished  astronomer  re- 
quire strong  confirmation  from  other  observers. 
Were  his  assumption  true,  it  does  not  follow 
that  an  exact  half  of  the  planet  is  forever  devoid 
of  sunlight,  as,  owing  to  nis  small  size  compared 
with  that  of  the  sun  and  also  to  his  nearness  to 
that  luminary,  there  will  be  exposed  to  his  direct 
beams  in  excess  of  one  half  of  his  surface  a  belt 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  width  entirely  around  the 
planet,  whose  breadth  must  be  still  further  in- 
creased by  refraction  from  an  undoubtedly  ex- 
isting atmosphere,  and  (because  of  the  great 
eccentricity  of  his  orbit)  by  greatly  extended 
librations,  and  from  these,  and  pernaps  other 
causes,  it  may  be  that  not  much  over  one  fourth 
of  the  planet  is  in  unending  darkness.  The 
same  astronomer  claims  to  possess  evidence  to 
warrant  the  declaration  that  Venus  also  rotates 
on  her  axis  but  once  during  a  revolution  around 
the  sun,  or  in  224'7  days. 

Oxygen  in  the  Sun. — Since  the  invention  of 
the  spectroscope,  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the 
sun  has  been  denied  bv  many  spectroscopists, 
while  others  have  testi&ed  to  having  obtained 
unmistakable  evidences  of  it.  By  a  series  of  ob- 
servations of  the  spectrum  of  an  electric  light 
placed  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  as  examined 
irom  his  observatory  at  Meudon,  M.  Jansen  has 
confirmed  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  his  ob- 
servations made  in  1888,  that  the  supposed  oxy- 
gen lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  due  wholly 
to  the  influence  of  our  own  atmosphere.  This, 
if  true,  is  of  great  importance ;  for  while  more 
than  half  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  con- 
sists of  oxygen,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  this 
should  be  entirely  absent  from  the  sun  in  which 
twentv  or  more  other  telluric  elements  exist,  as 
proved  by  spectrum  analysis.  Its  absence  from 
that  body  affords  a  strong  argument  against  the 
theory  of  the  earth's  having  originally  been 
evolved  from  the  sun. 

Sun-Spots. — In  1889  the  sun  was  free  from 
spots  for  211  days,  the  longest  spotless  period 
being  from  Oct.  23  to  Dec.  11.  There  were  also 
eight  others  of  more  than  two  weeks'  duration. 
The  mean  daily  area,  however,  for  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  for  the 
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earlier  half.  While  the  mean  distance  of  spots 
from  the  equator  was  5** '46  in  the  first  six  months, 
it  was  14**72  for  the  last  six,  A  combination  of 
these  two  facts  indicates  the  middle  of  the  year 
1889  as  a  well-defined  date  of  sun-spot  minimum. 
Asteroids. — ^The  annexed  table  shows  the  new 
asteroids  of  the  year: 


288. 
289.. 
290. 
291., 
292., 
298.. 
294.. 
296.. 
296.. 
29T.. 
298.. 
899.. 


Feb.  24, 1890.... 
March  io,  1890.. 
March  20, 1890. 
April  25, 1880... 
April  25,1890... 
May20, 1S90... 
July  15, 1890... 
Aaff.  17, 1890... 
Au«.  19,  1890. . . 

Sept  9, 1890 

Sept.  9,  1890 

Oct  8,1890 


Lnther. 

Oharloia. 

Paliaa. 

Palisa. 

PaUaa. 

Charlola. 

CharloU. 

Paliaa. 

Chariots. 

Charloia. 

Charloia. 

Palisa. 


No.  283  has  been  named  Clorinde;  286,  Idea; 
287,  Nephthys;  and  288,  Glauke. 

Mars.— At  the  opposition  of  Mars  in  1890 
his  altitude  was  so  low  for  northern  observation 
as  to  render  abortive  every  effort  to  improve  our 
knowledge  of  this  planet.  In  another  respect  it 
was  also  unfavorable,  viz.,  the  earth's  apnelion 
and  Mars*s  perihelion  were  not  coincident  with 
his  opposition.  The  duplication  of  his  canals, 
put  forward  so  confidently  by  their  alleged  dis- 
coverer, Schiaparelli,  was  not  visible  with  the  36- 
inch  refractor  of  Lick  Observatory,  nor  with  other 
laree  telescopes,  and  their  existence  is  not  gen- 
erally credited  among  astronomers.  At  Mount 
Wilson,  where  the  great  observatory  for  the  40- 
inch  lens  is  to  be  erected,  seven  photographs  of 
the,  planet  were  taken  on  April  9  between  22^ 
56"  and  23'*  41'»  Qreenwich  mean  time;  and 
seven  more  on  April  10,  between  28*»  20"  and  23'» 
82",  the  same  face  of  the  planet  being  presented 
to  the  earth  in  both  cases.  Distinct  and  identi- 
fiable spots  and  markings  are  shown  in  all  the 
fourteen  pictures,  but  on  those  of  the  latter  date 
a  considerable  accession  to  the  white  spot  sur- 
rounding the  south  pole  is  shown.  It  is,  says  Prof. 
W.  H.  Pickering,  in  Payne's  **  Sidereal  Messen- 
ger "  for  June,  1890,  surprisingly  large,  amount- 
ing to  about  25,000,000  sq[uare  miles.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  the  duplication  of  the  planet's 
canals  having  been  seen  on  any  of  the  plates. 

Saturn. — The  unique  observation  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  satellite  Japetus  by  the  shadows  of  the 
globe,  the  crape  ring,  and  the  bright  ring  of  Sat- 
urn was  made  with  the  12-inch  telescope  of  Lick 
Observatory  by  Barnard  on  Nov.  1,  1889.  The 
phenomenon  was  expected,  and  he  was  prepared 
for  the  work,  with,  fortunately,  a  clear  sky.  The 
satellite  was  first  seen  to  emerge  from  the  shadow 
of  the  globe,  pass  into  the  semi-shadow  of  the 
crape  ring,  and  finally  disappear  in  the  shadow 
of  the  inner  bright  ring,  when  approaching  day- 
light prevented  further  observation.  The  dimi- 
nution of  brightness  of  the  satellite  while  in 
the  shadow  of  the  crape  or  gauze  ring  was  easily 
apparent,  and  confirmed  the  latter's  translu- 
cency,  which  fact  has  long  been  received.  But 
the  shadow  of  the  bright  ring  was  as  dense  as 
any  opaque  body  could  cast,  as  much  so,  indeed, 
as  was  that  of  the  planet  itself,  and  this  tends  to 
disprove  the  theory  that  it  is  made  up  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  satellites.    And  the  fact  that 


both  edges  of  both  the  bright  rings  are  as  dean 
cut  and  as  sharply  defined  as  the  limb  of  the 
planet  is  another  argument  against  the  satellite 
nypothesis.  Mr.  Lockyer  claims  to  have  ol>- 
tained  some  photographic  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  Saturn, 
but  Br.  Huggins  saw  ho  lines  save  those  g^ven 
by  ordinary  sunlight 

Japlter  and  his  Satellites.— The  great 
red  spot,  floating,  probably,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Jupiter,  which  for  a  dozen  years  has  been 
under  observation,  is  still  visible,  though  from 
the  planet's  low  altitude  at  this  year's  opposition, 
it  is  an  extremely  difficult  object  even  with  the 
largest  telescopes.  Spots  of  several  varieties — 
pale-red,  white,  and  black — appear  on  his  disk. 
Recently  a  black  one  has  made  its  appearance  on 
his  southern  eauatorial  belt,  which,  like '  the 
'*  great  red  spot,  has  a  motion  of  translation  in 
such  direction  and  at  such  rate  that  one  has  oc- 
culted the  other.  A.  Stanley  Williams,  who  has 
directed  attention  to  this  interesting  phenom- 
enon, calculates  that  the  black  spot,  if  it  remains 
visible  and  progresses  uniformly,  will  be  in  con- 
junction wltn  the  following  (east)  end  of  the  red 
spot  on  July  29,  with  the  center  on  Aug.  28,  and 
with  the  preceding  (west)  end  on  Sept  27,  thus 
requiring  two  months  to  pass  over  or  under  the 
red  spot 

Two  of  his  satellites — the  third  occasionally, 
the  fourth  very  rarely— traverse  Jupiter's  disk  as 
black  objects.  A  striking  instance,  observed  at 
the  Warner  Observatory,  occurred  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  21, 1890,  when  the  third  satellite  and 
its  shadow  were  both  on  his  disk  simultaneouslv, 
the  satellite  being,  if  possible,  more  densely 
black  than  its  shadow.  It  usually  traverses  as 
an  object  with  brightness  so  nearly  equal  that  of 
the  planet  as  to  be  hardly  discernible.  No  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
^ven,  as  the  sun  shines  alike  on  both  disks,  and, 
if  the  refiective  powers  of  both  planet  and  satel- 
lite are  the  same,  as  they  generally  seem  to  be, 
the  satellite  while  on  the  planet's  disk  ought  not 
to  be  visible  except  when  superimposed  on  one 
of  his  belts. 

Zodiacal  Light.— In  No.  2,976  of  the  "As- 
tronomische  Nachrichteii,"  Prof.  Arthur  Searle, 
of  Harvard  College  Observatory,  has  a  paper  on 
this  theme,  it  being  a  summary  of  wnat  is  to 
appear  in  extenso  in  Vol.  XIX,*  Part  II,  of  the 
"  Annals  "  of  the  observatory.  It  contains  the 
records  of  this  phenomenon  for  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  three  main  topics  to  which  attention 
is  called  are :  1,  the  permanence  of  the  ordinary 
western  zodiacal  light ;  2,  the  normal  distribution 
of  light  in  the  Zodiac  and  its  vicinity,  which 
evidently  affects  all  observations  of  the  fainter 
portions  at  greater  elongation ;  3,  the  phenom^ 
enon  of  a  feeble  maximum  of  light  in  opposition 
to  the  sun,  commonly  known  as  the  Oegensehein, 
A  daily  record  kept  since  1877  shows  that  the 
zodiacal  light  must  be  considered  as  a  permanent 
phenomenon,  subject  to  only  slight  variations 
apart  from  atmospheric  causes.  This  concurs 
with  the  writer's  conclusions,  resulting  from 
many  years  of  observation,  that  the  oft-repeated 
statement  of  wavy  motion  seen  in  the  zodiacal 
light  is  without  foundation.  The  same  applies 
also  to  the  flickering  motion,  similar  to  the 
**  merry  dancers  "  in  the  Aurora  Borealis,  imag- 
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ined  in  the  tails  of  comets.  Prof.  Searle  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  the  li^ht  is  sometimes  variable, 
but  asserts  that  the  delicacy  of  the  work  requires 
independent  observation  bj  different  astrono- 
mers made  simultaneously,  under  like  atmos- 
8 bene  conditions,  and  kept  up  for  several  years. 
)f  the  Oegen&chein^  of  which  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  observations  have  been  obtained, 
he  says,  "  All  are  confessedly  uncertain."  Though 
the  writer  has  never  seen  the  Oegenschein  at  the 
Warner  Observatory,  yet  he  enjoyed  at  the  Lick, 
in  January,  1889,  several  unmistakable  views  of  it 
It  appeared  as  a  circular  luminous  patch  of  ex- 
treme faintness,  about  6°  or  6°  in  diameter,  ex- 
actly opposite  the  sun,  having  a  daily  progressive 
motion  equal  to  the  sun's  apparent  motion  in 
the  ecliptic. 

The  Sun's  Motion. — "Gould's  Astronomical 
Journal"  has  an  instructive  paper  by  Prof. 
Lewis  Boss,  Director  of  Dudley  Observatory, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  proper  motions  of  295 
stars  and  his  conclusions  therefrom  regarding 
the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion  in  space.  Of 
all  this  number  of  stars,  only  49  have  oeen  pre- 
viously used  by  others  in  a  similar  investigation, 
and,  therefore,  his  determinations  are  independ- 
ent of  the  results  obtained  by  others.  The  stars 
were  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  mag- 
nitude, the  mean  ma^tuae  of  the  first  group 
6*6,  and  of  the  second  8*6.  .  He  found  the  mean 
maximum  motion  of  the  sun,  as  viewed  from  the 
mean  distance  of  both  groups  of  stars,  to  be 
13*06"  in  one  hundred  years  toward  a  point  nearly 
5^  north  of  west  of  Alpha  Lyne,  right  ascension 
280%  declination  +  40*.  Sir  William  HerscheFs 
point  was  260**  34'  +  26*  IT.  The  mean  place 
of  four  determinations  by  Argelander,  Luhn- 
dahl,  Struve,  and  Galloway  is  right  ascension 
258*'  +  28**  7'.  These  results  are  not  in  very 
near  accord,  yet,  considering  the  intricate  nat- 
ure of  the  problem,  the  agreement  is^  perhap, 
as  close  as  could  be  expected.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  apparent  motion  of  these  stars  is 
partly  due  to  a  relative  motion  of  our  sun,  and, 
of  course,  of  the  entire  solar  system  toward  the 
point  named,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  15  miles  a  sec- 
ond ;  but  whether  this  latter  movement  is  curvi- 
linear or  rectilinear,  posterity,  ages  hence,  must 
determine. 

Orbits  of  Binary  Stars.— Mr.  Gore,  of  Eng- 
land, has  recently  published  an  orbit  of  Sirius, 
and  finds  a  period  of  58*5  years,  and  that,  with 
Guylden's  parallax  (=  0*193"),  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  star  and  its  companion  is  26*25 
times  that  of  our  sun,  and  the  mean  distance 
of  the  components  from  each  other  44*5  times 
that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  about  one  and 
a  half  times  the  solar  distance  of  the  planet. 
Neptune.  The  same  astronomer  announces  that, 
from  recent  measures,  the  binary  star  Struve  228, 
has  described  about  120*"  of  its  apparent  orbit 
since  its  discovery  in  1829.  A  computation  of 
its  orbit  gives  a  period  of  88*73  years,  and  its 
time  of  peri-astral  passage  as  A.  D.  1906.  Its 
present  distance  is  almost  exactly  one  second, 
out  at  pen-astron  the  components  will  probably 
be  separated  by  less  than  0*2".  It  is  a  very  in- 
teresting binary,  which  in  a  few  years  but  few 
telescopes  will  oe  able  to  divide.  Its  position  is 
right  ascension  2»»  6"  59»,  declination  +  46°  58*4'. 
The  magnitudes  of  the  components  are  6*7  and 


7*6.  He  also  has  deduced  the  provisional  ele- 
ments of  the  orbit  of  Delta  Cygni,  and  makes  its 
period  876*659  years,  its  peri-astral  passage  A.  D. 
1914,  and  its  present  distance  2*89".  For  the 
binary  Gamma  Corome  Australis,  E.  B.  Powell 
has  calculated  an  orbit,  and  finds  a  period  of 
93-838  years ;  peri-astral  passage  A.  D.  1885,  '122 ; 
distance,  2*034",  with  an  annual  retrograde  mo- 
tion =  3"  51'  25". 

Astro  -  Photography.  —  A  beautiful  photo- 
graph of  Jupiter  was  taken  on  July  12, 1890,  by 
rrof.  W.  H.  Pickering  at  his  temporary  mount- 
ain observatory  on  Wilson's  Peak,  California. 
Its  scale  is  gAootoooo*  or  1*65" =1  millimetre 
magnified  (at  29  cm.  distance)  450  times.  The 
13-inch  telescope  was  used.  The  exposure,  only 
87  seconds  lon^,  shows  his  system  of  belts  with 
surprising  distinctness.  At  the  same  place,  on 
Feb.  7, 1890,  the  planet  Saturn  was  exposed  for 
6»  16',  scale  3jBinAnnnt  or  0*84" =1  millimetre 
magnified  770  times.  Both  bright  rings  and  the 
division  between  them,  also  the  dark  ring  and 
the  equatorial  belts,  are  plainly  visible.  A  re- 
markable photograph  of  what  he  calls  "  an  inky 
black  hole"  in  the  Milky  Way  (coal  sack)  has 
been  made,  by  Prof.  Barnard  at  Lick  Observa- 
tory. This  study  is  in  Sagittarius  right  ascen- 
sion IT*  56",  declination  south  28''.  Much  of 
its  inky  blackness  is  undoubtedly  due  to  con- 
trast with  its  surrounding  which  are  very 
bright  from  the  mingled  hght  of  many  thou- 
sands of  telescopic  stars.  The  16-inch  objective 
of  the  Warner  Observatory  shows  but  five  stars 
in  it,  four  of  these  needing  closest  scrutiny,  vet 
the  photograph  shows  myriads  of  stars,  very  few 
of  which  are  visible  in  the  great  86-inch  tele- 
scope. The  exposure  was  continued  for  3'*  7°». 
The  instrument  employed  was  not  a  telescope, 
but  a  portrait  camera,  the  lens  having  an  aper- 
ture of  5*9  inches.  It  was  mounted  temporarily 
on  a  rough  wooden  box  and  strapped  to  the  tube 
of  the  6|-inch  equatorial  telescope,  which  latter 
was  used  simply  as  a  pointer.  Though  driven  by 
clock-work,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  exactly  di- 
rected on  a  star  by  slow-motion  hand-rolls,  one 
moving  it  when  so  rec^uired  in  right  ascension, 
the  other  in  declination.  These  vacuities  are 
thickly  interspersed  along  the  Milky  Way,  and 
Barnard's  system  of  photography  will  probably 
reveal  countless  stars  in  them  all.  In  observing 
this  hole  or  cavity  Sir  William  Herschel  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  sounded  the  depths  of  the 
Milky  Way  with  his  great  telescope,  and  had 
penetrated  to  the  dark,  starless  regions  beyond. 

W.  E.  Wilson,  of  Ireland,  has  invented  a 
method  of  recording  transits  by  photogi*aphy, 
whereby  personal  errors  are  eliminated.  A  sen- 
sitized plate  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  transit 
instrument,  and  if  a  star  traverse  it  uninterrupt- 
edly, a  continuous  black  line  will  be  found  on 

the  development  of  the  plate,  thus ; 

but  if  an  up-and-down  motion  be  given  it  by  the 
electric  clock,  the  result  is  a  broken  line  of  this 

sort ,  each  break  being  equal  to 

a  sidereal  second.  With  only  a  rough  apparatus 
the  inventor  found  the  recorded  time  of  transit 
correct  to  within  one  fourth  of  a  second. 

Andromeda  Nebnla. — Isaac  Roberts  has  pub- 
lished in  "  Himmel  und  Erde,"  and  reproduced 
in  the  "  Sidereal  Messenger "  for  January,  1890, 
a  magnificent  photograph  of  the  nebula  in  An- 
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dromeda.  Of  course  it  is  true  to  nature;  but 
when  compared  with  drawings  made  at  the  tele- 
scope, it  exhibits  scarcely  a  recognizable  feature. 
The  center  of  the  nebula,  which  is  very  much 
elongated,  is  surrounded  with  two  rings  some- 
what resembling  those  of  Saturn ;  and  we  now 
know  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  dark  channels 
running  through  it  first  noticed  by  Bond.  These 
are  the  dark  spaces  between  the  rings,  visible 
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only  photographically.  The  nebula  proper,  the 
rings,  the  spaces  between,  and  its  surroundings 
are  dotted  with  thousands  of  stars,  as  the  en- 
graving clearly  shows,  though,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, it  is  designed  to  show  details  of  the  nebula 
itself  rather  than  the  stars  in  its  neighborhood, 
which  would  have  required  a  much  more  pro- 
longed exposure.  Prof.  Barnard  has  also  success- 
fully photographed  this  nebula,  or  rather  its  sur- 
roundings, as  the  over-exposure  (4^  18°)  to  attain 


the  stars  in  its  vicinity  marred  the  main  feature 
of  the  nebula  proper. 

Orion  Nebnla. — The  photographic  extent  of 
this  nebula  far  exceeds  tnat  of  any  other  in  the 
heavens,  and  much  interest  attaches  to  it  there- 
from. In  the  fine  photograph  of  it  made  by  Mr. 
Common,  of  England,  it  appears  in  many  re- 
spects as  visually  seen  with  the  telescope.  As 
his  design  was  to  photograph  the  nebula  and  not 
its  vicinage,  the  exposure 
was  limited.  The  pho- 
tograph of  this  nebula  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering  at 
Wilson's  Peak,  which  in- 
cludes the  surrounding 
regions,  reveals  streams 
of  nebulous  matter  as- 
tonishing in  extenL  He 
says  ("Sidereal  Messen- 
ger," January,  1890): 
"  We  have  recently  con- 
siderably extended  the 
nebulosity  about  Theta 
by  giving  longer  expos- 
ures and  using  a  quicker 
lens.  The  connection 
with  e  is  now  well 
marked,  while  the  long 
nebulous  streak  extend- 
ing southward  from  Zeta 
is  broadened  and  Joins  e 
upon  the  other  side,  con- 
necting the  sword-handle 
with  the  belt  This  ex- 
tension is  of  much  greater 
area  than  the  other  two 
nebul»  combined.  Its 
northern  portion  as  far 
as  S°  30'  south  declension 
is  fairly  conspicuous,  and 
makes  an  excellent  test 
object,  not  of  the  instru- 
ment or  the  steadiness, 
but  of  the  clearness  of  the 
air  and  the  blackness  of 
the  sky.  Owing  to  recent 
advances  in  stellar  pho- 
tography, this  matter  of 
sky  illumination  has  as- 
sumed considerable  im- 
portance, and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  of  the 
fainter  nebulous  exten- 
sions here  described  can 
be  photographeil  at  any 
observatory  located  in  or 
near  a  large  city.  This 
is  due,  undoubtedly  in 
part  to  the  gas,  but  chiefly 
to  the  electric  lights 
which  illuminate  the 
slight  atmospheric  haze  and  aqueous  vapor.  A 
large  spiral  nebula,  which  starts  from  between 
Omega  and  Psi,  is  seen  on  the  plate,  passing  four 
degrees  north  of  Zeta,  extending  to  Beta,  thence 
north  to  Eta,  with  an  outside  stream  lying  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  preceding  Beta  about  four 
degrees.  Another  stream,  lying  nearly  east  and 
west,  precedes  Eta  about  the 'same  amount.  This 
nebula  is  about  15°  in  length  by  nearly  the  same 
breadth,  and  surrounds  a  cluster  of  bright  stars. 
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including  the  belt  and  sword-handle.  This  im- 
mense nebula  is  shown  by  three  different  expos- 
ures, and  is  very  distinctly  marked."  This  ex- 
traordinary photograph  was  made  with  a  portrait 
lens  of  26  inches  aperture  and  8*6  inches  focus, 
with  an  exposure  of  three  hours. 

Bright  Lines  in  Stellar  Spectra.— As  a 
rule,  the  stars  give  spectra  crossea  by  dark  lines, 
the  same  that  our  sun  exhibits,  but  there  are  a 
few  exceptions.  As  spectroscopic  investigation 
is  extended  the  number  giving  bright  lines  will 
DO  doubt  be  largely  increased.  Following  are  a 
few  notable  examples,  mostly  variables :  Gamma 
CassiopeiaB,  R  Andromeda,  Beta  LyrsB,  17  Cygni, 
Eta  Argus,  R  Hydra,  Chi  Cygni,  Theta  Muse©, 
Phi  Pecsei  and  Delta,  and  itfu  Centauri.  At  the 
Dun  Echt  Observatory,  Scotland,  70  bright  lines 
were  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  71  Cygni  and  237 
in  that  of  Beta  Lyr».  The  planetary  nebulaB 
show  by  their  spectra  that  they  are  closely  allied 
to  stars  with  bright  lines. 

Draper  Memorial  Fund.— The  fourth  an- 
nual report  of  the  photographic  study  of  stellar 
spectra  at  Harvard  College  Observatory,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  fund,  deals 
with  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  to  astrono- 
mers. An  expedition,  directed  by  Messrs.  S.  J. 
and  M.  H.  Bailey,  erected  the  Bache  telescope 
on  a  mountain  6,500  feet  high  in  Peru,  South 
America.  The  weather,  for  the  first  six  months, 
was  satisfactory,  and  about  1,300  photographs 
were  obtained  of  different  portions  of  the  sky 
south  of  25**  of  south  declination,  using  expos- 
ures of  ten  minutes.  Two  sets  of  plates  were 
taken,  the  center  in  one  coinciding  with  the 
comers  of  the  other,  thus  causing  every  star  to 
appear  on  at  least  two  plates.  Excellent  views 
were  obtained  of  the  more  remarkable  southern 
objects,  as  the  nebula  surrounding  Eta  Argus, 
the  trifid  nebula,  the  cluster  Omega  Centauri, 
X<  Doradus,  and  Kappa  Crucis.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season  the  site  was  abandoned, 
the  work  to  be  located  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Draper 
has  provided  another  telescope  for  Harvard 
Ck)llege,  replacing  that  sent  to  Peru,  for  the  pho- 
tographing of  objects  whose  stellar  spectra  are 
too  faint  to  be  studied  with  other  instruments, 
particularly  those  of  the  fourth  type,  althouffh 
the  stars  are  red.  The  number  of  photo^pns 
taken  by  the  Bache  telescope  is  4,595 ;  with  the 
Draper  11-inch,  2,510 ;  with  the  Draper  8-inch, 
713 ;  and  with  the  15-lnch,  65 ;  making  a  total 
of  7,883. 

Yariable  Stars;  — These  bodies,  as  a  rule, 
give  peculiar  spectra,  and  occasionally  one  is 
lound  whose  variability  has  not  been  previously 
knowu,  but  which  yields  a  spectrum  oelonging 
to  one  of  the  four  types  into  which  they  are 
classified.  A  recent  examination  of  one  of  the 
Harvard  College  negatives  led  to  the  discovery 
ih&t  the  Durchmusterung  star  +  48'*'2942  gives  a 
spectrum  of  bright  lines  resembling  Omicron 
Ceti  and  other  long-period  variables.  Nova 
Ononis,  discovered  in  1885  by  Mr.  Gore,  now 
known  as  U.  Orionis,  yields  a  bright-line  spec- 
tram,  and  is  a  variable  of  long  period,  changing 
in  173^  days  from  5^  to  12^  magnitude.  Its 
place  is  right  ascension  5*»  48"»  17»,  declination 
north,  20"  »'  18'.  On  March  20, 1890,  Rev.  T. 
K  Espin  observed  bright  lines  in  both  Theta  1 
and  2  Ononis.    Great  importance  is  attached  to 


these  observations  by  astronomers,  for  they  in- 
disputably prove  that  some  of  the  so-called  stars 
are  not  stars  at  all,  but  nebulsB  ^^reatly  condensed, 
which  in  future  leons  will  arnve  at  tHe  state  of 
ordinary  stars  or  suns,  when  the  lines  in  their 


spectra  will  turn  from  bright  to  dark.  Mr.  Espin 
publishes  iii  "  Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  No. 
2,963,  a  list  of  fort]^-three  stars  like  those  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  a  continuation  of  former 
lists,  and  begins  with  the  tabular  number  387. 
The  variable  star  discovered  in  1888  by  Prof. 
Paul,  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 
D.  C,  proves  to  be  the  shortest-period  variable 
yet  discovered.  It  varies  from  o  to  7*3  magni- 
tude, going  through  all  its  changes,  according  to 
Mr.  Chandler,  in  tne  astonishingly  short  time  of 
3h  20m.  The  star's  place  for  1875-0  is  right  as- 
cension 9^  26'»  50«,  declination  —  28^  4*7',  and  it 
is  known  as  12  AntlisB. 

Astro-Spectro  PliotographT.— One  of  the 
most  unexpected  and  wonderful  disclosures  of 
the  spectroscope  and  photography  is  the  peri- 
odic aoublin^  of  the  lines  in  the  spectra  of  Zeta 
UrssB  Majons,  Beta  Auriga,  b  Ophiuchi,  and 
Alpha  Virginis.  In  plates  taken  at  Harvard 
College  Observatory  on  March  29,  May  17,  and 
Aug.  27  and  28, 1889,  the  K  line  in  Zeta  Urs» 
(Mizar,  or  the  second  from  the  end  of  the  handle 
of  the  Great  Dipper)  is  clearly  seen  double. 
Sometimes  the  line  would  appear  distinctly 
double,  then  unmistakably  single,  and,  again,  as 
a  hazy  line.  A  close  scrutiny  of  all  the  plates 
showed  that  the  line  is  double  at  intervals  of  fifty- 
two  days,  beginning  March  27, 1887,  and  that  for 
several  days  before  and  after  these  periods  it  is 
hazy.  This  line  of  the  star,  being  of  less  width 
than  the  hydrogen  lines,  is  better  adapted  for 
the  detection  of  duplicity.  Through  common 
telescopes  this  star  is  an  interesting  double,  but 
the  inference  from  this  periodical  duplication  is 
that  it  is  triplex,  the  nearest  component  being 
so  close  as  to  require  for  its  discovery  telescopic 
magnification  lar  beyond  that  which  the  capacity 
of  the  most  powerful  glass  will  furnish,  or  the 
atmosphere  allow.  The  brothers  Pickering  are 
of  opinion  that  each  component  is  equal  to  the 
other  in  mass  and  intrinsic  brightness,  and  that 
the  period  of  revolution  is  about  one  hundred 
and  four  days.  If  the  latter  assumption  is  true, 
the  distance  between  their  centers  can  not  be 
greatly  more  nor  greatly  less  than  that  of  the 
planet  Mercury  from  the  sun.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  components  of  Beta  Auriga  appears 
much  less,  as  it  completes  a  revolution  in  four 
days,  the  line  being  doubled  every  two  days,  cor- 
responding to  a  mstance  between  their  centers 
of  only  8,000,000  miles,  and  an  orbital  velocity 
of  150  miles  a  second.  **  So  enormous  are  their 
motions,"  says  Prof.  Pickering,  "  that  the  change 
in  the  spectrum  is  sometimes  perceptible  on 
successive  plates,  and  is  very  marked  in  the 
course  of  an  evening." 

Each  star,  say  of  Beta  Auriga,  gives  a  certain 
number  of  lines,  one  being  the  K  line,  but  if  the 
star  be  not  in  motion  in  the  line  of  sight  this  K 
line  of  each  component  star  will  he  so  close 
as  to  be  inseparable  spectro-photographically, 
though  it  might  appear  hazy ;  but  if  tne  plane 
of  their  orbits  be  coincident,  or  nearly  so,  with 
our  line  of  sight,  and,  while  revolving  round  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  system,  one  shall  be 
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moving  toward  and  the  other  from  us,  the  K 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  former  will  be  dis- 
placed toward  the  violet,  and  in  the  latter  in 
the  direction  of  the  red,  thus  causing  the  line 
on  the  plate  to  be  seen  double.  Of  course,  in 
part  of  their  orbital  revolutions  (at  their  con- 
junctions) the  two  stars  will  be  movyig  laterally 
and  the  line  will  appear  single,  but  at  elonga- 
tions when  moving  toward  or  from  us  will  be 
seen  double.  It  is  this  which  causes  the  peri- 
odical doubling  of  the  lines,  and  proves  that, 
though  telescopically  single,  the  star  is  spectro- 
photographicafly  double. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  waves  of 
light  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
more  numerous  and  shorter,  and  more  refrangi- 
ble, than  those  at  the  red  end.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  a  luminous  body  is  approach- 
ing us  more  waves  will  be  crowded  into  a  given 
space,  and  thev  will  be  shorter  ^han  if  it  is  at 
rest,  and  all  the  lines  in  its  spectrum  will  be 
slightly  moved  toward  the  violet ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  moving  from  us,  the  waves  will 
be  longer  and  fewer,  and  the  lines  will  be  dis- 
placed toward  the  red.  An  ingenious  application 
of  this  principle  to  detennine  the  penod  of  the 
sun's  rotation,  has  been  often  and  successfully 
tried,  confirmatory  of  the  assumed  correctness 
of  the  period  assigned  by  observation  of  his 
spots.  The  two  poles  of  the  sun,  by  virtue  of 
tne  sun's  rotation,  have  no  motion  whatever 
toward  or  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  lines 
in  the  polar  spectra  ought  not  to  show  any  dis- 
placement, ana  do  not.  If  the  spectroscope  be 
pointed  to  the  east  limb  of  the  sun  which  is 
approaching  us,  all  the  lines  (save,  of  course,  the 
air  lines)  will  be  displaced  toward  the  violet  end 
of  the  spectrum,  if  it  be  turned  toward  the 
west  limb,  which  by  rotation  is  moving  from  the 
earth,  all  the  solar  lines  from  that  region  will 
show  displacement  toward  the  red. 

Prof.  James  E.  Keeler,  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
has  determined  the  rate  of  motion  of  several 
planetary  nebulfe  in  our  line  of  sight.  The 
brightest  nebular  line,  the  ori^n  of  which  is  un- 
known, was  used  for  comparison.  Of  the  ten 
examined,  two  are  approaching  the  earth,  17*2 
and  31*0,  and  two  receding  16*8  and  38*4  miles  a 
second  respectively.  These  deductions  are  con- 
sidered by  astronomers  of  great  importance. 
His  paper  is  published  in  No.  11  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific. 

Orbit  of  Algol. — Astronomers  have  long  en- 
tertained the  opinion  that  the  variation  in  the 
brightness  of  Algol  is  due  to  periodic  transits  of 
a  oark  companion  across,  or  partly  across,  the 
face  of  the  bright  star  as  seen  from  the  earth. 
Prof.  Vogel,  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  Prus- 
sia, acting  on  the  sug^tion  of  Prof.  Pickering, 
who  thought  its  orbit  might  be  determined  by 
photo-spectroscopic  observation,  made  six  pho- 
tographs of  the  spectnim  of  Algol,  three  before 
minimum  periods  and  three  after,  there  being  an 
interval  of  several  months  between  them.  The 
three  taken  before  minimum  show  the  lines  de- 
cidedly displaced  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, while  the  others  are  moved  in  the  direction 
of  the  violet.  From  careful  measurements  of  the 
plates  he  makes  the  motion  and  recession  of  the 
star  to  be  about  equal,  amounting  to  about  27 
miles  a  second.    Assuming  circular  orbits  in  a 


plane  parallel  to  our  line  of  sight  and  a  central 
transit,  he  derives  the  following  elements  for  the 
system :  Diameter  of  Algol,  1,074,100  miles ;  di- 
ameter of  its  companion,  840,000  miles ;  distance 
of  centers,  8,269,000  miles ;  velocity  of  Algol  per 
second,  27  miles ;  velocitv  of  its  companion  per 
second,  56  miles;  translation  of  Algol  system 
toward  sun  per  second,  25  miles ;  mass  of  Al- 
gol sun  =  1  =  } ;  mass  of  its  companion  sun 
=  1=J. 

Dark  Stars, — From  what  has  been  said,  the 
following  three  conclusions  are  deducible :  (a)  If 
a  bright  star  give  a  system  of  lines  neither  double 
nor  hazy,  though  showing  periodic  spectral  dis- 
placement, it  is  manifest  tnat  it  is  a  double,  with 
one  component  bright  and  the  other  dark,  the 
former  producing  the  spectrum  and  the  latter 
causing  it  alternately  to  approach  and  recede 
from  the  earth  by  the  revolution  of  each  around 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  system,  in  a  plane 
that  passes  through  the  earth  or,  at  least,  not 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight,  (b)  Should  a 
star  be  periodically  displaced  and  also  darkened, 
it  shows  that  the  dark  companion  star  transits 
the  bright  one,  and  it  would  be  classed  as  a  va- 
riable like  Algol  and  many  others  of  that  type. 
(e)  If  a  line  from  the  spectrum  of  a  star  be  peri- 
odically doubled,  it  follows  that  both  components 
are  bright  and  produce  the  same  spectrum.  Prof. 
Vogel  does  not  regard  the  companion  of  Al^l 
as  absolutely  dark,  though  from  want  of  m- 
trinsic  brightness  it  is  incapable  of  producing  a 
spectrum  which,  were  its  albedo  -^  of  that  of 
Algol,  it  would  do.' 

Alpha  Yirginifl  (Spica)  appears  as  a  photo- 
spectrographic  variable  of  short  period,  the  com- 
panion being  a  dark  star  or,  at  least,  one  too 
faint  to  form  a  visible  spectrum.  Therefore,  the 
only  inference  of  its  duplicity  is  the  periodic  va- 
riation of  brilliancy  and  the  movement  of  the 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  bright  star  only,  in- 
stead of  opposite  separations  of  the  lines  in'each 
star,  as  in  tne  case  of  Zeta  Ursee,  eta  The  period 
of  Spica  is  about  four  days,  with  an  orbital  ve- 
locity of  56  miles  a  second. 

Benefactions. — Miss  G.  W.  Bruce,  of  New 
Fork,  who  recently  gave  $50,000  to  Harvard 
College  Observatory  for  the  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  a  photographic  telescope,  has  given 
$6,000  additional  for  tne  promotion  of  original 
astronomical  research,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
Prof.  Pickering  for  disbursement,  who  is  to  be- 
stow it,  in  sums  not  exceeding  $500,  upon  such 
applicants,  individuals  or  institutions,  as  have 
met  certain  required  conditions.  The  late  Prof. 
Elias  Loom  is  hJequeathed^  more  than  $300,000  in 
trust  to  Yale  University,  which,  at  the  death  of 
his  two  sons,  will  be  conveved  to  that  institution. 

Prizes  and  Honors. — ^he  Janssen  prize  was 
bestowed  by  the  French  Academy  upon  Norman 
Lockyer.  The  Donohoe  comet  medal  No.  1  was 
awartied  to  William  R.  Brooks,  for  the  discovery 
of  comet  I  1890.  The  CouncU  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  England  awarded  no 
medal  in  1889.  The  last  official  documents 
signed  by  Dom  Pedro,  ex-Emperor  of  Brazil, 
were  those  conferring  on  Admiral  Mouchez  and 
M.  M.  Janssen  and  Perrotin  the  grade  of  officer 
of  the  Order  of  the  Rose  of  Brazil,  and  on  M.  M. 
Frassenet  and  the  brothers  Henry  knighthood 
of  the  same  order. 
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AUSTRALASIA.  The  statistics  of  popula- 
tion, births,  deaths,  immigration,  and  emigration 
of  the  British  colonies  in  Australasia  for  1888 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Vlctciria 

QaMDBlond 

Soath  Australia  . . . 
Westrrn  Australia..- 


New  Zealand . 

FUi ..: 


PopoU- 

tlOB. 

Bliihi. 

Dwtht. 

Xmml. 
gnUion. 

1,086,700 

88,525 

14.408 

65,226 

1.111,268 

84,508 

16,287 

102,082 

887,468 

14,247 

6,629 

84.864 

818.808 

10,610 

8,759 

12,687 

42,187 

1,618 

678 

1,598 

144^057 

4.777 

2,102 

18,866 

607,880 

18,902 

^708 

18,606 

12^441 

4,699 

4,044 

48,681 
60.929 
28,069 
12,760 
2,794 
17.986 
22,781 


Finance. — The  revenue  and  exnenditure  of 
the  several  colonies,  and  the  public  aebt  of  each, 
were  as  follow : 


COLONIES. 

RareaiM 

EsiMBdItare, 

D*bL 

New  South  Wales  (1889). 
Vicioria  ( 1 889). ........ .. 

£9,068,897 

8.676,081 

8,614,662 

2,802,494 

867,008 

678,000 

4,109,815 

65,019 

£9,259,474 

7,920,288 

8,497,806 

2,278,2€8 

886,129 

678,000 

8,962,912 

63,998 

£46,657,859 
87.627,882 

QneeDslaod  (1889) 

South  AostnUla  (1889)... 
Weatem  AustTaJia(1888). 

Tasmania  (18S0) 

New  Zealand  (188S)....  . 
Fyi(1838) 

27,916,684 

20,685,500 

1,275,200 

4,595,760 

86,971,771 

268,289 

Commerce. — ^Wool  is  the  principal  export  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  quantity  exported  in  1888 
being  returned  as  235,848,944  pounds,  of  the 
value  of  £9,089,776.  The  value  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  three  years  1886-*88  was  £1,051,192. 
The  silver-lead  ore'raised  in  1888  was  vidued  at 
£1,075,737.  The  copper  product  in  1887  was 
£199,102  in  value.  The  output  of  tin  in  1888 
was  valued  at  £582,496.  The  product  of  the 
coal  mines  was  2,922,497  tons,  valued  at  £1,346,- 
440.  The  export  of  wool  from  Victoria  in  18^ 
was  118,453,968  pounds,  valued  at  £5,170,930,  of 
which  not  more  than  three  fourths  was  the  prod- 
uce of  the  colony.  The  export  of  gold  was  £3,- 
690,519,  after  which  came  breadstufre,  of  the  value 
of  £938,008,  and  livestock,  of  the  value  of  £406,- 
777.  The  exports  of  manufactured  articles  to 
the  other  colonies  are  considerable.  The  largest 
exports  of  Queensland  in  1888  were  gold,  of  the 
value  of  £1,662,639  ;  wool,  £2,258,365  ;  sugar. 


Gold  from  the  mines  of  the  colony,  most  of  which 
are  on  Government  land,  was  exported  to  the 
amount  of  £914,300.  Grain,  flour,  and  pulse 
was  exported  of  the  value  of  £761,795.  Frozen 
meat,  viz.,  mutton  in  whole  carcases,  has  become 
an  important  article  in  the  trade  with  England, 
the  value  of  the  export  in  1888  being  £628,800. 
The  export  of  Kauri  gum  was  valued  at  £380,- 
933;  of  tallow,  £124,950;  of  timber,  £179,543 ; 
of  hides,  skins,  and  leather,  £214,194 ;  of  butter 
and  cheese,  £197,170.  From  the  Fiji  Islands  the 
chief  export  is  sugar,  of  the  value  in  1888  of 
£270,649,  besides  which  there  is  a  trade  in  the 
dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut,  called  copra,  in 
bananas,  and  other  products  of  the  soil.  The 
extent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  several 
colonies  is  shown  in  the  lollowing  table : 


COLONIES. 


New  Soath  Wales  (1S88) . . 

Victoria  (1888) 

Queensland  (1888) 

South  Australia  (16SS) . . . . 
Western  AustrsIU  (1888).. 

Tasmania  (1888) 

Kew  Zealand  (1889) 

FIJI  (1888) 


ImporU. 


£20.886,667 

28,972,184 

6,646,788 

6,418,688 

786,260 

1,610,664 

6,279,000 

188,222 


£20,869,715 

18.868,768 

6,126,862 

6,984,098 

6.90,845 

1,888,865 

9,181,878 

876,978 


NayigatioB. — The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  vessels  and  the  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  ports  of  entry  in  each  colony : 


COLONIES. 

VMSBLS  SRTBBED. 

VXBSXLS  OLBAKED. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Namber. 

Tonnage. 

New  South  Wales  (1888) 

Victoria  (1888)  

Queensland  (1888) 

South  Australia  (1886).. 
Western  Australia (1888) 

Tasmania  (1888) 

New  Zealand  (1888).... 
Fiji  (1887)..... 

2,965 
2,714 
928 
859 
268 
770 
688 
106 

2,414.760 
2,182,071 
479,617 
717,922 
402,807 
886,650 
526,486 
49,579 

2,972 
2,680 
986 
878 
266 
795 
701 
.... 

2,860,f69 
l,li5,8ia 
617,712 
787,664 
409,686 
890,628 
681.473 

Gommnnications. — The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  mileage  of  railroads  completed,  the 
number  of  miles  of  new  railroads  under  construc- 
tion or  authorized,  the  total  capital  cost  of  the 
railroads  in  each  colony,  and  the  gross  earnings 
and  working  expenses  for  the  last  year  reported : 


New  South  Wales  (1888). , 

Victoria  (1889). 

Queensland  (1838) 

ik>uth  Australia  (1889) 

Western  Australia  (1888). 

Tasmania  (1888) I. 

New  Zealand  (1860) 


MlleeeoD 
pleted. 


2,125 
2,191 
1,981 
1,600 
265 
827 
1,949 


1,800 
609 
681 
824 
634 
114 


Capital  ezp 
diture. 


£36,097,808 
29.868^66 
18,064,608 


16,612,664 


Reoeipta. 


£2,609.527 

2,756;049 

776,794 


1,062,864 


£1,578,590 

1,758,019 

607,961 


667,182 


£884,419 ;  and  tin,  £230,360.  Wheat,  including 
flour,  is  the  leading  export  of  South  Australia. 
The  value  of  the  wheat  exported  in  1888  was 
£1,492,145;  of  the  flour,  £663,701 ;  of  the  wool, 
£1,610,456 ;  of  the  tin,  £325,227.  The  orincipal 
exports  of  Western  Australia  are  wool,  of  the 
value  of  £423,762  in  1888,  after  which  come 
pearls  and  shells,  timber,  and  sandal  wood.  Tas- 
mania exported  in  1888  wool  of  the  value  of 
£306.930 ;  tin,  of  the  value  of  £426,826 ;  timber 
and  bark,  of  the  value  of  £133,027 ;  and  fruit, 
green  and  preserved,  of  the  value  of  £120,494. 
New  Zealand's  chief  commercial  product  is  wool, 
the  value  of  the  export  in  1888  being  £3,115,008. 


The  length  of  telegraph  wires  in  the  several 
colonies,  the  number  of  messages,  and  the  num- 
ber of  letters  carried  by  the  post-office  are  shown 
in  the  following  table :' 


ooLowncs. 

MDMof 
Wire. 

DiqwtchM. 

Letten. 

New  Bouth  Wales  (1888) .... 
Victoria  (1888)  

22,219 
10,860 
16,648 
11,448 
2,885 
2,505 
11,617 

8,410,417 
2,748,988 
1,284,488 

'  180,786 

271,769 

l,76^860 

48,986,000 
47,700,776 

Queensland  (1888) 

12,897,102 

Boath  Anstralia  (1888) 

Western  Australia  (18S7).... 
Tasmania  (1S88) 

17,0ie,577 
2,263,814 
4,626,781 

New  Zealand  (1688) 

40,898,020 

Fiji  (188T) 

174,fe47 
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Federation. — ^Inthe  Australian  Federal  Coun- 
cil that  assembled  in  Melbourne  in  February, 
1890,  all  the  colonies  were  represented,  with  the 
exception  of  FijL  After  a  discussion  that  ex- 
tended over  several  days,  an  address  to  the  (jueen 
was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  New  Zealand,  Sir  John  Hall,  de- 
claring that  in  the  opinion  of  the  conference  the 
best  interests  and  the  present  and  future  pros- 
perity of  the  Australian  colonies  will  be  pro- 
moted by  an  early  union  under  the  Crown,  with 
a  single  legislative  and  executive  government,  on 
principles  just  to  the  several  colonies.  A  reso- 
lution to  the  same  effect  had  been  offered  in  the 
conference  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  A  national 
Australian  convention  was  proposed,  to  which 
delegations  of  not  more  than  seven  members 
from  each  of  the  self-goveminfi^  colonies  and  of 
not  more  than  four  members  from  each  of  the 
Crown  colonies  shall  be  sent.  The  conference 
was  called  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  who  had  be- 
come the  most  earnest  advocate  of  federation, 
although  his  colony  had  stood  aloof  from  the 
Federal  Council,  the  deliberative  body  that  was 
constituted  in  1883  with  a  view  to  concerted  ac- 
tion for  certain  limited  purposes.  Nor  would 
his  Government  now  recognize  the  Council  as  a 
medium  for  the  discussion  of  th^  details  of  the 
contemplated  union.  Mr.  Gillies,  of  Victoria, 
and  the  other  colonial  premiers  therefore  pro- 
posed, and  Sir  Henry  Parkes  accepted,  a  compro- 
mise whereby  the  members  of  the  Council  in 
their  private  capacities  met  at  Melbourne  repre- 
sentatives sent  by  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wfdes.  Duncan  Gillies  presided  over  the  meet- 
ings, which  began  on  Feo.  6  and  closed  on  Feb. 
18.  The  convention,  which  is  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  federal  constitution,  is  to  be  held 
in  the  early  part  of  1891.  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
was  in  favor  of  a  union  modeled  on  that  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a  Governor-General 
appointed  by  the  Crown  and  upper  and  lower 
houses  of  Parliament.  A.  J.  Clarke,  from  Tas- 
mania, thought  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  considered  union  to  be 
imperative  only  for  purposes  of  military  and 
naval  defense,  while  the  New  Zealand  delegates, 
though  approving  the  project  of  a  common  navy, 
denied  the  benefit  to  their  colony  of  a  federal 
army.  James  Service,  speaking  in  behalf  of  Vic- 
toria, declared  national  unity  to  be  impossible 
without  uniform  tariffs.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  early  agreement,  springing  from  in- 
tercolonial jealousies  that  have  no  connection 
with  the  practical  questions  of  fiscal  rivalry  and 
the  many  divergent  interests,  are  exemplified  by 
the  course  of  New  South  Wales  in  refusing  to 
take  part  in  the  original  Federal  Council  and  in 
the  recent  proposal  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  ap- 
propriate to  his  own  colony  the  name  of  Austra- 
lia. Still,  the  conference  and  the  coming  con- 
vention give  evidence  of  a  national  spirit  that 
has  alre^y  gained  such  strength  in  Australia 
that  statesmen  are  preparing  to  c^ive  it  form. 
In  the  coui-se  of  the  summer  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures elected  the  delegates  who  are  t-o  act  for  the 
several  colonies  in  the  Federation  Convention. 

New  South  Wales.— The  Governor  is  Lord 
Carrington.    The  Cabinet  in  January,  1890,  con- 


sisted of  the  following  members :  Premier  and 
Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Parkes ;  Colonial 
Treasurer,  William  McMillan  ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, George  Bowen  Simpson ;  Secretary  for 
Lands,  James  N.  Brunker  ;  Secretary  for  Fublio 
Works,  Bruce  Smith ;  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, Joseph  H.  Carruthers ;  Minister  of 
Justice,  Albert  J.  Gould ;  Postmaster-General, 
Daniel  O'Connor ;  Secretaiy  for  Mines,  Sydney 
Smith ;  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  William 
H.  Suttor. 

The  seslsion  that  opened  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  1889,  was  short,  confined  principally 
to  the  passing  of  the  Estimates.  The  revenue 
returns  indicated  the  beginning  of  returning 
prosperity.  The  year  ended  with  a  surplus  of 
£70,000  m  the  treasury.  The""  exports  of  wool 
had  amounted  to  £3,000,000  more  than  was  ex- 
pected, the  lambing  season  had  proved  one  of 
the  best  ever  known,  and  the  wheat  harvest  was 
larger  than  ever  before,  being  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply three  fourths  of  the  requirements  of  the 
colony.  The  Parliament  met  again  in  ApriL 
The  Protectionist  minority  expected  to  defeat 
the  Government  on  the  question  of  direct  taxa- 
tion. Mr.  McMillan,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  was 
challen^  to  propose  the  removal  of  the  remain- 
ing duties  that  were  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  which  would  necessitate  the 
raising  of  £500,000  a  year  by  direct  taxation. 
The  Government  did  not  shrink  from  proposing 
a  reform  of  the  tariff  in  this  sense.  Other  parts 
of  their  programme  embraced  the  fixing  of  rents 
and  license  fees  for  Crown  lands ;  district  self- 
government  ;  regulation  of  coal  mines ;  protec- 
tion for  women  and  children  in  factories ;  amend- 
ment of  the  licensing  law  by  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  local  oi)tion ;  extension  of  railroads 
and  public  works ;  improving  the  water  supply- 
in  town  and  country ;  an  amendment  of  the  law 
relating  to  public  health;  water  conservation 
and  irrigation ;  uniform  penny  postage ;  amend- 
ments of  the  mining  ana  criminal  laws ;  drain- 
age of  low-lying  lajids ;  and  the  amendment  of 
the  electoral  law  by  granting  the  franchise  to 
both  sexes,  and  limiting  the  suffrage  to  a  single 
vote  for  each  elector,  instead  of  allowing  a  holaer 
of  real  property  to  vote  in  each  or  any  district 
where  he  has  property.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1890,  amounted  to  £9,100,000, 
an  increase  of  £214,000  over  the  receipts  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  recovery  from  depression  in  New  South 
Wales  and  other  Australian  colonies  was  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  labor  conflicts.  Every 
trade  has  its  union,  and  through  the  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  of  New  South  Wales  and 
analogous  central  bodies  in  the  other  colonies 
the  unions  act  together  to  aid  each  other  in  their 
strikes.  The  power  and  influence  of  the  laborers 
is  enhanced  by  the  relations  of  a  large  number 
of  them  to  the  Government,  which  employs  6,000 
men  on  the  railroads  and  on  the  tramways  of 
Sydney,  who  are  organized  in  a  union  that  is 
affiliated  to  the  corresponding  organizations  in 
the  other  colonies.  The  Government  is  the  owner 
likewise  of  many  of  the  wharves  in  Sydney.  In 
June  dock  laborers  were  forbidden  by  their  union 
to  load  wool  that  had  been  shorn  by  non-union 
men,  and  in  consequence  the  steamship  was  una- 
ble to  proceed  till  the  sheep-shearers  had  gained 
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their  point  In  South  Australia  the  railway 
commissioners  were  compelled  to  yield  when  for- 
bidden by  the  unions  to  transport  boycotted 
goods.  A  general  wharf  laborers  strike  in  Syd- 
ney for  the  dismissal  of  non-union  men,  higher 
wages,  and  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  in 
the  eight  hours  to  smoke  tobacco  was  settled  at 
the  outset  by  a  compromise,  being  supported  by 
not  fewer  than  500  unions.  In  Victoria  occurred 
strikes  of  the  bakers  against  long  hours  and 
night  work ;  of  the  bootmakers ;  of  brickmakers 
against  the  employment  of  boys  to  displace  men ; 
and  in  the  building  trades,  in  which  wages  have 
been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  late  crisis  in 
the  real-estate  market  and  the  stoppage  of  specu- 
latiye  building.  The  21st  of  April  is  celebrated 
as  a  general  holiday  in  Melbourne  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  achievement  of  the  ei^ht  hours'  day. 
All  business  and  traffic  is  stopped,  and  even  the 
Governor  contributes  to  the  celebration  by  ro- 
viewing  the  procession  of  the  trade  bodies. 

Tic&ria. — The  Governor  of  the  colony  is  the 
Earl  of  Hopetown,  who  assumed  the  government 
in  November,  1889.  The  Cabinet  at  the  bej^n- 
ning  of  1800  consisted  of  the  followine  minis- 
ters :  Premier,  Treasurer,  Minister  of  Mines, 
and  Minister  of  Railways,  Duncan  Gillies;  Chief 
Secretary  and  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply, 
Alfred  Deakin ;  Attorney-General,  H.  J.  Wrix- 
on ;  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  D.  M.  Da- 
vies  ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Henrv  Cuthbert ;  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands,  J.  L.  Dow ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade  and  Customs,  J.  B.  Patterson ; 
Minister  of  Instruction,  C.  H.  Pearson;  Minis- 
ter of  Defense,  James  Bell ;  Postmaster-General, 
P.  T.  Derham. 

In  the  parliamentary  session  that  was  closed 
on  Nov.  25,  1880,  an  altercation  arose  between 
the  Assembly  and  the  Council  over  a  bill  ref- 
lating the  aaministration  of  the  customs,  which 
contained  a  clause  giving  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  certain  discretionary  powers  to  fix  the 
rate  of  duty  in  doubtful  cases,  a  provision  that 
should  have  been  embodied  in  a  separate  bill 
that  the  Council  could  accept  or  reject,  but 
could  not,  under  the  Constitution,  amend.  The 
indignation  of  the  Lower  House  was  aroused 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  session  against  the  Coun- 
cil on  account  of  the  excision  of  a  clause  in  an 
amending  education  bill  permitting  members  of 
Parliament  to  act  as  commissioners  in  the  edu- 
cation department,  idthough  by  a  general  act 
passed  several  years  before  tneyare  incapacitated 
for  any  paid  office  under  the  Government.  A 
bill  was  passed  introducing  the  penny  post 
throughout  the  colony.  Other  enactments  re- 
late to  irrigation,  water  conservation,  medical 
practitioners,  the  public  health,  suppression  of 
rabbits,  and  the  Federal  Council  An  amend- 
ment to  the  divorce  law,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Shiels,  was  almost  identical  with  that  which 
Sir  Alfred  Stephen  had  a  year  or  two  before  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  through  the  New  South  Wales 
Parliament,  but  which  was  disallowed  by  the 
Crown.  The  Victoria  bill,  which  authorizes 
divorce  for  various  causes  not  recognized  in 
England,  among  them  three  years'  desertion,  was 
likewise  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
home  authorities.  It  had  been  modified  in 
some  particulars  suggested  when  the  Sydney  bill 
was  under  consideration,  and  was  con&rmed  by 


the  Secretary  of  State,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Anglican.  Presbyterian,  and  Wesley- 
an  clergy  of  Victoria.  The  Anglican  bishops 
directed  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses  to  refuse  to 
officiate  at  the  marriages  of  persons  divorced 
under  the  act,  or  to  issue  marriage  licenses  to 
such  persons.  The  Government  nad  obtained 
authority  to  raise  a  new  loan  of  £5,600,000  for 
railroad  construction.  Promises  had  been  given 
for  6,000  miles ;  yet  in  the  session  that  began  on 
May  21, 1800,  Mr.  Gillies  could  only  ask  for  leave 
to  build  1,077  miles,  to  cost  £12,500,000,  includ- 
ing equipment,  besides  £2,000,000  to  be  spent  in 
equipping  and  improving  existing  lines.  The 
Opposition  accusea  the  Government  of  extrava- 
gance and  of  laving  out  new  lines  for  political 
objects,  and  declined  to  allow  the  Premier,  who 
is  the  responsible  Minister  of  Railways,  to  screen 
himself  by  pleading  the  recommendations  of  the 
railway  commissioners.  The  last  year's  treas- 
ury accounts  were  closed  with  a  nominal  sur- 
plus of  £1,704,000,  but  this  vanished,  as  usual, 
when  the  expenditures  already  incurred  were 
charged  to  the  next  year's  account,  being  reduced 
to  £142,407  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1800,  was 
£8,511,000,  being  £842,000  above  the  budget  es- 
timate. The  income  from  railroads  was  £3,- 
134,000,  or  £20,000  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  was  es- 
timated at  £0,718,000,  and  the  expenditure  at 
£0,651,000.  Advancement  has  been  made  in  the 
defenses,  which  have  been  pronounced  by  Gen. 
Edwards  among  the  best  in  the  empire  since  the 
rearmament  of  the  forts  with  the  new  type  of 
breech-loading  guns.  The  militia  and  volunteer 
forces  are  being  augmented.  A  Minister  of 
Health  has  been  appointed.  A  reform  in  educa- 
tion involving  the  abolition  of  payment  bv  re- 
sults, as  determined  by  the  examination  of  the 
school  inspectors,  and  the  endowment  of  a  na- 
tional system  is  in  contemplation.  The  irrigation 
works  are  already  available  for  farmers  in  some 
districts.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Victoria  is  all 
but  destitute  of  coal ;  but  recently  extensive  de- 
posits of  both  the  black  and  brown  varieties  have 
Seen  discovered  in  Gippsland,  and  companies  have 
been  formed  to  bring  the  product  of  these  fields 
into  the  market  to  compete  with  New  South 
Wales  coal.  Many  farmers  are  discontented  with 
the  Protectionist  party  since  the  rejection  of  the 
proposals  to  impose  a  duty  of  3a.  per  cental  on 
grain  and  pulse  and  increase  the  auties  on  live 
stock  and  meat  Recent  changes  in  the  tariff 
increase  the  drawbacks  and  place  a  few  addi- 
tion^ unimportant  articles  on  the  free  list. 

Qneensland.  —  The  present  Governor,  Sir 
Henry  Wylie  Norman,  received  his  appointment 
in  December,  1888.  The  following  ministers 
were  in  office  at  the  beginning  of  1800 :  Premier, 
Chief  Secretary,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  B.  D.  Morehead;  Minister  for 
Lands,  M.  Hume  Black ;  Minister  for  Railways 
and  for  Public  Works,  H.  M.  Nelson;  Post- 
master-General and  Minister  for  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Charles  Powers;  Colonial  Secretary  and 
Secretary  for  Mines,  J.  M.  Macrossan ;  Minister 
of  Justice,  A.  J.  Thynne;  Colonial  Treasurer, 
J.  Donaldson.  Queensland  has  suffered  more 
than  other  colonies  from  drought  and  other  de- 
pressing causes.    Two  or  three  years  of  deficient 
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rainfall  hav«  been  followed  all  over  Australia  by 
excessive  rains,  and  in  this  colonj  floods  did 
much  damage.  Immigration  almost  ceased.  The 
revenue  for  1889-'90  was  £8.212,000,  showing  a 
decrease  of  £403,000  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  expenditure  was  £8,696,000, 
an  increase  of  £198,000.  For  the  succeeding 
year  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  £8,609,000 
and  the  expenditure  at  £8,757,000.  The  deficit 
the  Colonial  Treasurer  proposed  to  meet  by  a 
tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  real  and  personal 
property  and  additional  duties  of  28.  a  gallon 
on  spirits  and  8(2.  on  beer.  These  proposals  not 
receiving  the  support  of  the  Assembly,  the  min- 
istry resigned  and  a  new  one  was  formed  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  on  Aug.  12,  consisting 
of  the  following  members :  Chief  Secretary  and 
Attorney-General,  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith;  Colonial 
Treasurer,  Sir  T.  Mcllwraith ;  Secretary  of  Mines 
and  Instruction,  W.  0.  Hodgkinson;  Secretary 
for  Railways  and  Postmaster-General,  T.  Un- 
mack ;  Secretary  for  Public  Lands  and  Agricult- 
ure, A.  S.  Cowley ;  Minister  for  Public  Works 
and  Colonial  Secretary,  Horace  Tower ;  Minister 
without  a  portfolio,  Walter  Horatio  Wilson. 

Although  the  Premier  questioned  the  right  of 
the  signers  of  an  appeal  for  separation  that  was 
transmitted  to  the  English  Government  to  speak 
for  the  whole  population  of  Northern  Queens- 
land, the  Governor,  after  visiting  that  part  of  the 
colony,  reported  on  April  18, 1890,  that  the  north 
is  loyal  and  desires  to  establish  a  new  colony 
constitutionally,  a  considerable  majority  being 
favorable,  and  what  opposition  there  was  spring- 
ing from  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
site  of  the  capital.  The  Separationists  can  only 
appeal  directly  to  the  home  Government,  as 
they  are  in  a  Parliamentary  minority,  and  have 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  favorable  measure 
from  the  colonial  Legislature.  No  measure  of 
financial  decentralization  would  prove  sati^ 
factory. 

South  Australia.— The  Governor  is  the  Earl 
of  Kintore,  who  was  appointed  in  December,  1888. 
The  ministrv  at  the  beginning  of  1890  was  com- 
posed as  follows :  Chief  Secretary  and  Premier, 
J.  A.  Cockbum ;  Attorney-General,  B.  A.  Moul- 
den ;  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Holder ;  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  Thomas  Burgoyne ;  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works;  J.  H.  Howe,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, J.  H.  Gordon,  New  elections  for  Parlia- 
ment took  place  in  April,  when  all  the  ministers 
were  returned,  but  a  majority  was  elected  that 
was  opposed  to  the  progressive  land  tax  that  was 
t^e  chief  feature  of  the  ministerial  programme  as 
presented  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  June 
5.  The  financial  returns  for  1889-'90  showed  sat- 
isfactory elasticity  in  the  revenue,  which  amount- 
ed to  £2,478,980,  an  increase  of  £176,000.  The 
expenditure  was  £2,404,179.  Railroad  earnings 
showed  an  increase  of  £120,000.  A  railroad  has 
been  built  from  Port  Darwin  to  the  new  mining 
district  of  Pine  Creek.  Parliament  considered  a 
bill  for  continuing  the  Transcontinental  Railway 
to  the  McDonnel  range,  and  measures  for  en- 
couraging agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mining  en- 
terprise in  the  northern  territory.  The  fiscal 
scheme  of  Dr.  Cockburn*s  ministry  embraced 
progressive  duties  on  the  value  of  inheritances 
and  testamentary  bequests  as  well  as  a  progress- 
ive land  tax  in  conjunction  with  the  remission  of 


the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  ooooa,  and  kerosene  and 
the  reduction  of  that  on  sugar.  On  the.  defeat 
of  the  ministry  a  new  one  was  formed  on  Aug. 
18,  composed  as  follows :  Premier  and  Treasurer, 
T.  Playford ;  Chief  Secretary,  J.  C.  Bray ;  At- 
torney-General, R.  Homburg;  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  W.  Copley ;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  W.  ;p.  Rounseveil ;  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation  D.  Bews. 

Wentern  Australia.— Sir  William  C.  P.  Rob- 
inson has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Western 
Australia  to  succeed  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome, 
who,  after  filling  the  office  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  colonists,  returned  to  England  in 
December,  1889.  Sir  William  Robinson,  who  has 
twice  before  been  Governor  of  the  colony,  was 
more  recently  Governor  of  South  Australia,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Hopetoun  was  acting 
Governor  of  Victoria.  The  people  of  Western 
Australia,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  en- 
abling bill  before  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
session  of  1889,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  secure 
a  constitution  in  1890.  Not  only  did  Sir  Fred- 
erick Broome  leave  before  the  termination  of  his 
office  in  order  to  urge  their  case  before  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  but 
S.  H.  Parker,  the  leader  of  the  elected  members 
of  the  Council,  and  Sir  Thomas  Cockbum-Camp- 
bell,  the  chairman  of  committees,  were  dispatched 
to  England  on  the  same  errand.  The  colonists 
had  no  need  of  a  special  charter,  but  were  en- 
abled, under  the  act  that  separated  Victoria  from 
New  South  Wales  and  created  or  confirmed  legis- 
lative councils  in  the  two  colonies,  to  adopt  re- 
sponsible government  and  enjoy  as  full  a  meas- 
ure of  political  independence  as  any  of  the  self- 
govemmgcolonies,  except  in  one  important  par- 
ticular. The  title  and  control  of  the  Crown 
lands  would  remain  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. A  large  section  of  the  British  public  ob- 
jected to  handing  over  to  a  few  thousand  colo- 
nists all  that  remained  of  the  Crown  domain,  the 
patrimony  of  the  British  nation,  particularly 
since  the  tendency  has  been  developed  in  Aus- 
tralia to  accumulate  great  masses  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  land  kings  and  speculators.  The  colo- 
nista  protested  that  there  was  as  good  reason  to 
intrust  them  with  full  control  within  the  colonial 
boundaries  as  there  was  to  give  the  Queens- 
landers  full  possession  of  a  territory  relatively 
as  great,  that  they  had  already  for  many  years 
past  practically  managed  all  the  land  of  the  col- 
ony without  interference  in  a  manner  to  which 
no  reasonable  exception  could  be  taken,  and  that 
the  best  land  and  the  only  region  suitable  for 
European  settlement  they  would  have  in  any 
event,  the  rest  being  mainly  spinifex  desert. 
Their  English  critics  pointed  to  the  way  in  which 
they  treated  the  pearl-fishing  fieets,  in  which 
British  capital  was  invested,  charging  duties  on 
all  their  supplies  and  an  export  duty  of  £4  a 
ton  on  the  shells,  on  which  they  took  off  half  the 
export  duty.  Seeking  to  please  both  sides,  the 
Government,  in  the  bUl  that  was  brought  in,  left 
the  colonists  the  whole  of  the  southern  and  tem- 
perate part  of  the  colony,  while  reserving  for 
imperial  control  the  larger  section  lying  north 
of  the  26th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  bill  also 
provided  that  the  British  Parliament  might  veto 
any  act  of  the  colonial  Legislature  the  effect  of 
which  would  exclude  immigrants.    The  reserved 
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territory  was  intended  to  receive  the  overflowing 
population  of  India,  although  that  kind  of  im- 
migration is  deemed  undesirable  by  the  Austra- 
lians, and  would  probably  never  be  suffered  after 
federation  is  once  achieved.  The  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  bill 
was  referred,  pronounced  against  establishing  a 
Crown  colony  in  the  north,  or  reserving  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  power  to  regulate  the  disposal 
of  waste  lands  north  of  latitude  26*".  At  present 
there  is  a  population  of  8,000  persons  in  the 
whole  region,  who  are  not  settled,  as  thev  follow 
mining  or  pastoral  pursuits,  for  which  alone  the 
land  is  adapted,  owing  to  the  heat  and  deficient 
rainfall.  These  resiaents  prefer  that  the  land 
regulations  should  be  vested  in  the  imperial 
authorities.  There  is  much  land  available  for 
agriculture  in  the  southwest  About  8,000,000 
acres  have  been  transferred,  and  4,000,000  acres 
more  are  about  to  be  transferred  to  land  com- 
panies. Coal  has  been  discovered  in  large  de- 
posits at  several  points,  none  of  it  being  bitu- 
minous. Western  Australia  is  provided  with  a 
railroad,  800  miles  long,  from  Albanv,  on  King 
George^s  Sound,  to  York,  Perth,  and  Fremantle. 
Other  railroads  already  built  made  the  total  mile- 
age 442  in  1889.  A  new  line,  partly  constructed 
in  1890,  is  295  miles  in  len^h.  It  leads  to  gold 
fields  discovered  near  Norcia  and  to  StrawtKerry 
Hill,  where  there  are  coal,  lead,  and  copper,  pass- 
ing through  a  country  very  salubrious  and  capa- 
ble of  producing  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  zones.  There  were  2,970 
miles  of  tele^ph.  The  Western  Australian  ^Id 
fields,  of  which  there  are  five  or  six  in  various 
parts  of  the  colon v,  have  made  slow  headway,  but 
it  is  only  recently  that  machinery  has  begun 
working  on  the  quartz  ledges.  A  promising  tin 
field  has  been  discovered  in  the  southern  district. 
It  is  expected  that  when  responsible  government 
is  established  immigrants  will  fiock  to  the  colony, 
and  that  there  will  be  such  rapid  strides  of  mate- 
rial development  as  took  place  in  Queensland. 

Tasmania. — Sir  Robert  G.  C.  Hamilton  has 
been  Governor  since  January,  1887.  The  f  oUowi  ng 
were  the  responsible  ministers  in  1890 :  Premier 
and  Chief  Secretary,  Philip  Oakley  Fish ;  Treas- 
urer, Bolton  Stafford  Bird;  Attorney-General, 
Andrew  Inglis  Clark;  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Works,  Alfred  Pillinger.  The  Treasurer  antici- 
pated a  surplus  of  £30,000  in  1889-'90,  and  one 
of  half  that  amount  in  the  succeeding  year.  Like 
all  the  colonies,  Tasmania  is  still  extending  her 
railroads.  Lines  114  miles  in  length  were  in 
process  of  construction  in  1889. 

New  Zealand.— The  Earl  of  Onslow  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  in  November,  1888.  At  the 
beginning  of  1890  the  following  ministers  com- 
posed the  Administration :  Premier,  Colonial 
Treasurer,  Postmaster-General,  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, Commissioner  of  Stamps,  and  Commission- 
er of  Trade  and  Customs,  Sir  H.  A.  Atkinson; 
Attorney-General,  Sir  Frederick  Whitaker ;  Min- 
ister of  Native  Affairs  and  Telegraph  Commis- 
sioner, E.  Mitchelson ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  and  Minister  of  Defense,  W.  R. 
Russell;  Minister  of  Lands,  Agriculture, and  Im- 
migration, G.  P.  Richardson  ;  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  Mines,  T.  Fergus ;  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, T.  W.  Hislop;  without  portfolio,  E.  C. 
J.  Stevens.  The  revenue  returns  for  1890  show 
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an  improvement  on  those  of  the  previous  year 
of  £200,000,  the  total  receipts  being  £4,200,000. 
The  increase  was  due  to  railways  and  customs, 
while  the  revenue  from  the  property  tax  fell  off. 
There  was  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
amounting  to  £116,000.  A  successful  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  was  held  in  1890  at  Dunedin. 
Fyi.— The  Governor  of  Fiji  and  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  Western  Pacific  is  Sir  John 
Bates  Thurston.  In  two  of  the  sixteen  prov- 
inces the  administration  is  conducted  by  Eux^ 
pean  commissioners,  while  in  the  others  native 
chiefs,  under  the  title  of  Roko  Tui,  govern  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  and  customs  in  force 
prior  to  the  British  annexation  of  the  islands 
m  1874.  The  education  of  the  native  Fijians  is 
conducted  by  the  Weslevan  missionaries,  who 
taught  41,077  children  in '1888.  and  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  mission,  which  had  1,040  pupils  in 
1885.  The  European  settlers  have  begun  the 
cultivation  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cotton.  The  export 
of  sugar  in  1888  was  16,916  tons ;  of  copra,  4,219 
tons.  Of  the  total  population  of  125,000  only 
2,500  are  whites. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGART.  A  dual  monarchy  in 
central  Europe,  composed  of  the  Empire  of  Ausr 
tria,  otherwise  called  the  Cisleithan  Monarchy, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  known  also  as 
the  Transleithan  Monarchy  or  the  lands  of  the 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  two  halves  of  the  empire  have'  existed  as 
separate  states  since  1867,  having  one  dynasty,  a 
common  diplomacy,  an  army  and  a  navy  admin- 
istered in  common  though  each  monarchy  legis- 
lates separately  on  military  affairs,  the  same 
coinage,  a  customs  union,  ana  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  railroads  and  other  matters  of 
common  interest.  The  Emperor  of  Austiia  and 
King  of  Hungary  is  Franz  Josef  I,  born  Aug. 
18, 1880,  who  entered  on  his  reign  on  Dec.  2, 18^. 
The  heir  presumptive  is  his  nephew  the  Arch- 
duke Franz,  bom  Dec.  18,  1863,  son  of  the  Arch- 
duke Carl  Ludwig  and  the  Princess  Animnciata, 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  II  of  Naples. 

The  following  are  the  Ministers  for  Common 
Affairs:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the 
Imperial  House  for  the  Whole  Monarchy,  Count 
G.  Kalnoky,  appointed  Nov.  21,  1881 ;  Minis^ 
ter  of  War  for  the  Whole  Monarchy,  Field- Mar- 
shal Baron  Ferdinand  Bauer,  appointed  March, 
16.  1888;  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Whole 
Monarchy,  Benjamin  de  Kalldy,  appointed  June 
4, 1882. 

Commerce. — The  general  commerce  of  the 
Austro  -  Hungarian  customs  union,  including 
Bosnia  ana  Herzegovina,  amounted  in  1888  to 
538,100,000  florins  of  imports  and  726,500,000 
florins  of  exports,  compared  with  568,600,000 
florins  of  imports  and  672,900,000  florins  of  ex- 
ports in  1887.  The  largest  imports  in  1887  were 
the  following:  Cotton,  56,500,000  florins;  wool, 
42,800.000 florins;  coffee, 83,000,000  florins ;  silk, 
19,500,000  florins ;  leaf  tobacco,  18,500,000  florins ; 
hides,  skins,  and  furs,  18,300,000  florins ;  manu- 
factured tobacco,  16,700,000  florins ;  woolen 
yam,  16,400,000  florins ;  cotton  yam,  15,200,000 
florins;  leather,  14,900,000  florins;  coal,  14,800- 
000  florins ;  grain,  12,700,000  florins ;  silk, 
manufactures,  12,400,000  florins ;  woolen  manu- 
factures, 12,000,000  florins';  colors  and  tanning 
materials,  11,200,000  florins;  machinery,  11,200,- 
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000  florins;  hardware  and  clocks,  10,700,000 
florins;  cattle,  10,800,000  florins ;  books,  10,200,- 
000  florins.  The  chief  exports  in  1887  were : 
Cereals,  78,100,000  florins;  timber,  55,100,000 
florins ;  sugar,  44,400,000  florins ;  hardware,  85,- 
500,000  florins;  cattle, 26,100,000  florins ;  woolen 
manufactures,  25,100,000  florins ;  flour,  21,000,000 
florins;  class,  20,400,000  florins;  coal,  18.600.- 
000  flonns;  wood  manufactures,  15,900,000 
florins;  wool.  15,200,000  florins;  wine,  14,700,- 
000  florins ;  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron,  14,- 
700,000  florins ;  paper,  12,700,000  florins;  min- 
erals, 11,000,000  florins;  gloves,  10,900,000 
florins;  poultry,  10,500,000  florins;  feathers, 
10,500,000  florins :  linen  yam,  10,000,000  florins ; 
leather  manufactures,  10,000,000  florins ;  silk 
goods,  10,000,000  florins. 

The  imports  of  gold  and  silver  in  1887  were 
10.600,000  florins,  and  the  exports  were  4,900,- 
000  florins. 

The  special  imports  of  Hungary  in  1888 
amounted  to  465,500,000  florins,  of  which  888- 
500,000  florins  were  from  Austria ;  the  special  ex- 

Sorts  to  446,400,000  florins,  of  which  810,800,000 
orins  went  to  Austria.  The  imports  from  Ger- 
many into  Hungary  amounted'  to  24,889,000 
florins ;  and  the  exports  to  Germany  to  49,500,- 
000  florins;  the  imports  from  Servia  to  15,628,- 
000  florins  and  the  exports  to  Servia  to  6,000,000 
florins. 

NarigatiOB. — ^The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  ports  of  Austria  and  Hungary  during 
1877  was  69,594  of  8,066,428  tons;  the  number 
cleared  was  69,620  of  8,075,565  tons.  Of  the 
vessels  entered  88  per  cent,  of  those  cleared  84 
per  cent,  carried  the  Austrian  flaf  .  At  the  port 
of  Trieste  alone  7,670  vessels  of  1,368,706  tons 
were  entered  and  7,676  of  1,868,706  tons,  cleared 
in  188a 

Railroads.— On  Jan.  1, 1889,  there  were  24,- 
482  kilometres  or  15,270  miles  of  railroads  in 
both  halves  of  the  empire,  exclusive  of  842 
miles  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  total 
capital  invested  up  to  1885  was  3,475,208,000 
florins.  In  1887  there  were  carried  70,866,000 
passengers  and  79,169,000  tons  of  freight.  The 
Austrian  lines  in  1889  had  a  total  len^h  of  4,- 
267  kilometres,  or  8,917  miles,  comprising  8,973 
kilometres  of  state  lines,  1,918  kilometres  of 
private  lines  operated  by  the  state,  and  8,876 
kilometres  worked  by  companies,  including  84 
kilometres  belonging  to  the  state.  In  Hungary, 
there  were  8,490  kilometres  of  state  lines,  016 
kilometres  of  companies'  lines  worked  by  the 
state,  and  4,732  kilometres  owned  and  worked 
by  companies,  making  altogether  10,165  kilo- 
metres, or  6,853  miles. 

The  zone  tariff  system,  with  reduced  passen- 
ger rates,  introduced  on  the  Hungarian  rail- 
roads in  August,  1889,  proved  very  popular  and 
successful.  The  number  of  passengers  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  was  about  8,000,000 
•greater  than  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
previous  year,  and  the  receipts  for  the  year  were 
9,800,000  florins,  against  8,800,000  florins  in 
1888.  With  some  modifications,  the  system  was 
introduced  on  the  Austrian  railroads  in  June, 
1890.  There  are  26  zones,  as  compared  with  14 
in  Hungary.  The  rates  of  fare  are  1  kreutzer 
per  kilometre,  about'  1  cent  a  mile,  for  third- 
class,  2  kreutzers  for  second-class,  and  8  kreutzers 


for  first-class  passengers  on  ordinary  trains.  On 
express  trains  thev  are  50  per  cent,  higher. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— The  telegraphs  in 
Austria  had  24,904  miles  of  line  and  65,469  miles 
of  wire  in  1888.  The  number  of  dispatches  was 
9,199,088.  In  Hungary  there  were  in  1887  11,- 
512  miles  of  line,  with  42,588  miles  of  wire. 
The  number  of  messages  transmitted  in  that 

J  ear  was  8,724,370.  On  the  lines  of  Bosnia  and 
lerzegovina,  1,743  miles,  with  8,480  miles  of 
wire,  817,284  messages  were  sent  in  1887. 

The  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  Aus- 
trian post-ofiice  in  1888  was  480,874,000;  of 
postal  cards,  91,217,000 ;  of  patterns  and  cirru- 
lars,  59,682,000 ;  of  newspapers,  98,845,000.  The 
receipts  were  27,916,109  norins ;  expenses,  24,- 
124,827  florins.  The  Hungarian  post-ofiice  in 
1887  forwarded  126,567,000  letters,  30,758,000 
postal  cards,  20,460,000  samples  and  printed  in- 
closures,  and  58,500,000  newspapers.  In  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  there  passed  in  1887 
through  the  post-ofiice  4,996,000  letters  and 
postal  cards,  190,900  samples  and  printed  matter, 
and  656,400  newspapers. 

Common  Finances. — ^The  division  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  common  administration  is  periodi- 
cally settled  by  an  agreement  or  Ausgleicn.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  arrangement  Hungary  bears 
2  per  cent,  of  the  common  expenses  over  and 
above  the  common  receipts  of  tne  customs,  and 
the  remainder  is  divided  in  the  proportion  of  70 
per  cent,  for  Austria  and  80  per  cent,  for  Hun- 

Sary.  A  common  loan  mav  be  raised,  and  the 
oatinff  debt,  consisting  of  treasury  bills,  is  a 
joint  obligation.  On  account  of  the  debt  of  the 
empire  contracted  before  1869  Hungary  pavs  the 
annual  sum  of  80,312,920  florins. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  common  affairs 
of  the  monarchy  for  1890  call  for  132,224,889 
florins,  of  which  89,953,850  florins  represent  the 
estimated  surplus  from  customs,  2,872,681  florins 
the  receipts  of  the  various  ministries,  1,787,057 
Hungary  s  2  per  cent,  and  87,609,901  florins  the 
contributions  of  the  two  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  estimated  expenditures  are  of  the  following 
amounts  in  florins : 


EXPENDrrURK  FOR 


MlolBtiy  of  Foreign  Affaire 

Army 

Navy 

Mfntater  of  Finance 

Board  of  Comptrol 


Total.. 


Ordinary. 


4,M2,000 

100,TM,680 

9,854,877 

2,006,810 

128,574 


118,960,161 


'    148,400 

18^.948 

188,920 


15,891,548 


To«d. 


4,686300 

114,158,578 
11,244.077 
2,006.810 

128*574 


182,224,889 


The  estimated  cost  of  the  civil  administration 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  1890  is  9,688,641 
florins  and  the  estimated  revenue  from  the  prov- 
inces is  9,736,150  florins.  There  is  besides  the 
extraordinary  estimate  of  4,282,000  florins  for 
the  cost  of  the  military  occupation. 

Thfe  burden  of  the  general  debt  falls  chiefly  on 
Austria.  The  total  capiul  in  1889  amounted  to 
3,199,791,000  florins.  Austria's  speciaKdebt  was 
1,058,636,000  florins  and  the  special  debt  of  Hun- 

fary  1,545,792,000  florins,  making  the  total  in- 
ebtedness  of  the  dual  monarchy  5,804,219,000 
florins.  The  public  debt  of  Austria  amounts  to 
152  florins  per  head  of  population,  and  that  of 
Hungary  to  84  florins  per  head. 
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The  Armj.— The  present  military  law  was 
adopted  in  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1889.  The 
age  of  obligator}r  service  begins  at  twenty-one. 
The  period  of  active  service  in  the  regular  army 
is  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  soldier  is 
enrolled  for  seven  years  in  the  reserve,  then  for 
two  years  in  the  Landwehr,  and  after  that  for 
ten  years  in  the  Landsturm.  Those  who  are  not 
drafted  into  the  regular  army  are  enrolled  for  ten 
years  in  the  Ersatz  Reserve  or  for  twelve  years 
m  the  Landwehr.  The  Landwehr  is  separately 
organized  in  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy  and 
can  be  mobilized  oiUy  at  the  command  of  the  Em- 
peror. From  the  Efrsatz  reserve  men  are  drawn 
for  the  army  and  the  Landwehr  in  time  of  war. 
AH  men  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  navy, 
Ersatz  reserve,  or  Landwehr  belong  to  the  Land- 
sturm, which  can  be  sent  out  of  its  own  territory 
only  by  special  statute.  Men  can  be  drafted  from 
the  Lanosturm  to  fill  gaps  in  the  army  or  the 
Landwehr.  The  annual  recruit  of  the  army  is 
108,100  men— 60,889  from  Austria  and  42,711 
from  Hungary.  There  is  an  annual  contingent 
of  10,000  for  the  Austrian  «md  12,600  for  the 
Hungarian  Landwehr,  and  of  2,740  and  2,250  re- 
spectively for  the  Ersatz  reserve.  The  strength 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  1889  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  tabular  statement : 


infantry  and  8  of  cavalry.  Austria-Hungary  is 
so  rich  in  horses  that  91,000  cavalry  can  be 
placed  in  the  field,  of  which  number  70,000  are 
counted  in  the  troops  of  the  first  line.  The  sub- 
sistence department  has  as  many  divisions  as 
there  are  army  corps,  and  the  depot  troops  consist 
of  250  battalions,  with  a  number  of  reserve  Land- 
wehr battalions.  Tyrol  and  Dalmatia  are  spe- 
cially protected  by  their  territorial  establish- 
ments, while  210  territorial  Landsturm  battal- 
ions, besides  a  number  of  recruiting  camps,  are 
distributed  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  infantiy  are  now  armed  with  the  new 
small-caliber  Mannlicher  repeating  rifle,  which 
has  been  proved  capable  of  resisting  the  gas 
pressure  of  the  smokeless  powder.  The  new 
powder  has  been  found  to  mcrease  the  point- 
Dlank  range  from  500  yards  to  twice  or  three 
times  that  distance,  rendering  it  unnecessary  for 
soldiers  to  readjust  their  sights  during  action. 

The  Nary. — The  war  navy  in  1889  consisted 
of  2  armored  turret  ships,  8  casemated  battery 
ships,  and  1  plated  frigate,  making  11  armor-clad 
line-of-battle  ships,  1  ram  cruiser,  7  torpedo  cruis^ 
ers,  3  torpedo  vessels,  8  avisos,  48  torpedo  boats, 
2  monitors,  4  training  ships,  and  89  other  vessels, 
or  altogether  118  vessels,  carrying  415  guns,  be- 
sides 812  machine  guns.    The  most  powerful 


DKSCRIPnOir  or  TROOFB. 


TKAXM  voomro. 


Amij. 


ToteL 


WAB  lOOTXVO. 


Anny. 


ToUL 


InfkDtiy , 

Cavalry , 

Artillery , 

Techclcttl  troopa. 

Ti»ln r. 

Sanitary  troopa. 

Staftete 

SaUbliabment 

Gnarda,  mlUtary  police,  etc 

Total 


160,686 
44,416 
8041T 
8,884 
4,008 
«,T12 
fi.476 
8,054 


S8,886 


}    1,068 


108,471 

48.S41 

80,117 

8,881 

4,008 

2,712 

14,608 

21,167 


068,601 
64,088 
0I,0S4 


806.040 
20,760 


481.172 
8,620 


88,017 

16,482 

6,164 

10,818 

482 


}    1,000 
20,686 


18,702 


1,200,722 
08,468 
01,084. 
80,280. 
8€,017 
16,482 

27W 
84,860 


278,207 


28,720 


828,108 


Stf,284 


468,482 


1,681488 


In  case  of  war  about  4,000,000  men  can  be 
called  out  to  serve  in  the  Landsturm.  The 
number  of  euns  in  peace  is  856 ;  in  war,  2,008. 
The  oomprenensive  reform  of  the  military  sys- 
tem which  began  with  the  army  law  of  1868  and 
has  been  completed  by  the  llandsturm  law  of 
1887  and  the  recruiting  law  of  1889  enables  Aus- 
^tria  to  hold  ready  a  reserve  equal  to  one  fourth 
*of  the  strength  of  the  active  army  and  to  call 
into  the  field  great  masses  of  troops  of  the  second 
line.  The  empire  has  more  than  2,000,000  trained 
men.  The  formations  that  can  be  called  to  arms 
in  case  of  war  number  about  1,750,000  men,  of 
whom  1,250,000  can  be  mobilized  in  the  first  line 
and  500,000  in  the  second  line.  Besides  these  the 
Landsturm  is  expected  to  receive  an  efficient 
organization,  and* is  likely  to  have  the  number 
of  army  corps  into  which  it  is  divided  in- 
creased by  one  half,  and  even  then  have  nu- 
merous troops  to  spare  for  local  and  garrison  serv- 
ice. The  field  army  is  organized  in  14  corps 
d'armee,  of  2  divisions  each.  The  army  corps  con- 
sists of  80  battalions,  28  squadrons,  and  9o  guns, 
having  a  total  strength  of  86,000  foot  and 
7,000  horse.  As  many  infantry  divisions  of 
Landwehr  as  there  are  army  corps  in  the  regu- 
lar army  can  be  called  to  arms  in  case  of  war, 
and  besides  these  there  are  7  reserve  divisions  of 


vessels  are  the  barbette  ships  *'  Stephanie  *^  and 
'*  Kronprinz  Rudolf,"  pUted  with  9  and  12  inches 
respectively  of  steel-uced  armor,  and  carrving 
the  former  2  and  the  other  8  48-ton  guns.  They 
were  launched  in  1887.  The  fleetest  ship  is  the 
ram-cruiser  "Kaiser  Franz,"  launched  m  1889, 
carrying  8  15i-ton  guns,  and  capable  of  steam- 
ing 18i  knots.  The  **  Kaiserin  Elisabeth,"  now 
building  at  Pola,  will  have  the  same  speed.  The 
eight  sea-going  torpedo  cruisers  recently  built 
are  the  fastest  of  their  class.  The  "Panther*^ 
and  *' Leopard,"  built  at  £lswick,  of  1,530  tons 
displacement,  have  attained  a  speed  of  nearly  19 
knots  when  fully  armed  and  equipped.  A  third, 
the  "  Tiger,"  built  at  Trieste,  has  a  displacement 
of  1,675  tons  and  engines  of  4,000  horse  power. 
The  Delegations.— The  session  of  the  Dele* 

fations  beean  at  BudarPesth  on  June  4.  The 
udget  estimates  the  ordinary  expenditure  for 
1891  at  119,281,898  florins  and  the  extraordinary 
at  16,402,889  florins,  making  a  total  of  185,684,- 
232  florins.  The  credits  asked  for  included  sums 
for  the  purchase  of  smokeless  powder,  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  fortress  artillery.  Baron 
Bauer,  the  Minister  of  War,  when  criticised  for 
adding  2,526  men  to  the  peace  establishment  and 
20,000,000  florins  to  the  military  budget  so  soon 
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after  the  new  army  law  had  fixed  the  yearly 
contingent  for  ten  vears  at  103,000  men  for  the 
regulars  and  22,000  for  the  reserves,  provoked 
an  outcry  by  saying  that  the  peace  effective  of 
the  army  was  certainly  inadequate,  and  that 
small  additional  credits  must  be  from  time  to 
time  demanded  unless  100,000,000  or  120,000,000 
florins  were  Yot«d  in  a  lump  for  bringing  the 
army  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  time. 

Austria.— The  Austrian  Reichsrath  in  1889 
numbered  in  the  Upper  House  or  Herrenhaus  20 
archdukes,  66  territorial  nobles,  10  archbishops, 
7  prince  bishops,  and  109  life-members,  and  in 
the  Lower  House  or  Abgeordnetenhaus  353  mem- 
bers, of  whom  85  represent  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, 116  the  town^  21  the  chambers  of  trade  and 
industry,  and  131  the  rural  communes.  The 
representation  of  Bohemia  in  the  Abgeordneten- 
haus is  92  members,  or  1  to  62,551  inhabitants ; 
of  Galicia,  63,  or  1  to  100,420;  of  Lower  Austria, 
87,  or  1  to  68,761 ;  of  Moravia.  36,  or  1  to  61,505 ; 
of  Styria,  28,  or  1  to  54,886 ;  of  Tyrol,  18,  or  1  to 
45,100 ;  of  Upper  Austria.  17,  or  1  to  45,100 ;  of 
the  Coast  Provmce,  12,  or  1  to  57,085 ;  of  Camiola, 
10,  or  1  to  47.418;  of  Silesia,  10,  or  1  to  69,020; 
of  Dalmatia,  9,  or  1  to  57,203 ;  of  Corinthia,  9, 
or  1  to  89,873;  of  Bukovina,  9,  or  1  to  69,026;  of 
Vorarlberg,  3,  or  1  to  86,671 ;  of  Salzburg,  5»or  1 
to  88,961.  Each  province  has  a  Diet,  consisting 
of  a  single  chamber,  which  is  competent  to  le^^ 
late  on  all  matters  not  reserved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Reichsrath.  The  provincial  diets  are 
composed  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greelc  Catholic  churches, 
representatives  of  the  large  land-owners,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns,  representatives  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  trade  guilds,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rural  communes  elected  indi- 
rectly. The  respective  number  of  members  in 
tne  sixteen  provincial  diets  is  as  follows :  Lower 
Austria,  72;  Upper  Austria,  50;  Salzbuiy,  26; 
Styria,  68;  Cannthia,  87;  Camiola,  37;  Goricia 
and  Gradiska,  22;  Istria,  38;  Tyrol,  68;  Vorarl- 
berg, 21;  Bohemia,  242;  Moravia,  100;  Silesia, 
81 ;  Galicia,  151 ;  Bukovina,  81 ;  Dalmatia,  48. 
The  deputies  are  elected  for  six  years. 

The  Austrian  Council  of  Mmisters  is  com- 
posed of  the  following^  members :  President  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Edward  Taafe, 
appointed  Aug.  19, 1879 ;  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Dr.  Paul 
Ghhutsch  von  Frankenthum,  appointed  Nov.  6, 
1885;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  Dunajewski, 
appointed  June  26, 1880 ;  Minister  of  Agricult- 
ure, Count  Julius  Falkenhayn,  appointed  Aug. 
19,  1879;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National 
Economy,  Marquis  von  Bacquehem,  appointed 
July  28, 1886;  Minister  of  Landesvertheidigung 
or  National  Defense,  Count  S.  von  Welsers- 
heimb,  appointed  June  25,  1880;  Minister  of 
Justice,  Count  Friedrioh  von  Sch5nbom,  ap- 
pointed Oct.  18, 1888 ;  without  portfolios.  Baron 
Ton  Prazak,  appointed  Oct  11,  1888,  and  Ritter 
Yon  Zalski,  appointed  on  the  same  date. 

Area  and  Fopulation.— The  area  of  Austria 
proper  is  115,903  square  miles.  The  official  es- 
timate of  population  for  Dec.  31, 1888,  was  28,- 
484,995,  varying  in  densitjr  from  61  to  the  square ' 
mile  in  Salzburg  to  888  in  Lower  Austria,  and 
averaging  202.  The  number  of  marriages  in 
1888  was  196,273 ;  of  births,  890,663 ;  of  deaths^ 


688,122;  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  202,- 
541.  The  population  of  Vienna  at  the  end  of 
1888  was  estimated  at  1,350,000 ;  of  Prague, 
304,000:  of  Trieste,  160,000;  of  Lemberg,  122,- 
000;ofGratz,  106,000. 

Finances. — ^The  revenue  is  given  in  the  finan- 
cial estimates  for  1889  as  follows : 

SOUROES  OF  REVENUK.  FlartM. 

OoiUGll  of  MiniBtan 78*2,000 

Mtniacry  of  the  Interior l,14i.S06 

Ministry  of  Defense 2«9,27» 

Ministry  of  Worship  and  Education 0,67i,dl» 

Ministry  of  Finance : 

Administration 8,884,5?0 

Land  tax 8M90,00O 

House  tax 81,058.000 

Industry  tax 11,000.000 

Income  tax SS470,000 

Customs 37,400,000 

Indirect  taxes : 

Excise 100,6S«,80O 

Bait 20,325,000 

Tobacco 8MT8.000 

Stamps 18,900.000 

Judlelalfeea 84,000,000 

Lottery 21,600,000 

Various 8,»T»,500 

State  property 2,425,6&5 

Ministry  of  Commerce : 

Postsand  telefpraphs 20.087,8X0 

Bailroads 44,408.860 

Yarioos 792,180 

Ministiy  of  Agriculture : 

ForesUand  domains 4,009,800 

Mines 8,404,708 

Various 872,788 

Ministry  of  Justice 869,140 

Ot^or  sources 808^ 

Total  ordinary  receipts 831,881^09 

Extraordinary  rsoelpts 204)94,576 

Ibtal  revenue 648,815,M4 

The  estimates  of  expenditure  were  as  follow 
for  1889: 

HEADS  OF  EXPENDrrURB.  FlariuL, 

Imperial  household 4,860,000 

I  mperial  Cabinet  Chancery 78^880 

Beicbsrath 708,185 

Supreme  Court 88,000 

Council  of  Ministers 1,048,017 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 16,891,887 

Ministry  of  Defense 12,809,264 

Ministry  of  Education  and  Worship : 

Central  establishroen  t 1,488,880 

Public  worship 8.419,810 

Education 19,119.478 

Ministry  of  Agriculture 11,900.176 

Ministry  of  Flnanoe 82,n7,858 

Ministry  of  Justice 80,097.400 

Mlnistxy  of  Commeroa 68,438,800 

Board  of  Comptrol 187,000 

Interest  and  amortlxation  of  debt 148,198,661 

Manavement  of  debt 905,900 

Pensions  and  dotations 18,416,0M 

Contribution  to  common  expenditure 101,821,898 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 490,9t2,787 

Extraordinary  expenditure 49,078,148 

Total  expenditure 640,046^885 

The  revenue  for  1890  was  reckoned  at  647,- 
868,704  florins,  and  the  total  expenditures  were 
estimated  at  545,771,700  florins.  The  expected 
surplus  is  likely  to  chansre  into  a  deficit,  as  it 
has  invariably  before.  Nevertheless,  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  Austria  has  shown  a  steady  im- 
provement for  years  past,  though  not  without 
adding  to  the  severe  load  of  taxation  that  the 
people  have  to  bear. 

education. — Attendance  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  compulsory  from  the  age  of  six  to  the 
age  of  fourteen,  except  in  Istria,  Galicia,  Buko- 
vina»  and  Dalxxiatia,  where,  as  in  Hungary,  the 
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school  age  ends  with  the  completion  of  the 
twelfth  year.  The  snblects  taught  are  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  reli^on,  grammar,  geome- 
try, geography,  natural  history,  physics,  history, 
drawing,  singing,  ^mnastics  (to  boys),  and 
household  work  (to  girls).  The  schools  are  built 
and  supported  by  the  communes.  There  were 
17,926  elementary  schools,  with  59,200  teachers 
and  2,857,660  pupils  in  1887.  The  gymnasia  in 
1889  numbered  172,  with  8,510  teachers  and  55,- 
089  pupils ;  the  Realschulen  or  scientific  middle 
schools,  85,  with  1,870  teachers  and  18,860  pu- 
pils. The  University  of  Vienna  in  1889  had 
868  professors  and  tutors  and  5,218  students; 
the  Bohemian  university  at  Prague,  121  instruct- 
ors and  2,361  students ;  the  (German  university 
at  Pra^e;,  142  instructors  and  1,470  students ; 
Gratz  University,  180  instructors  and  1,296  stu- 
dents; Cracow  University,  111  instructors  and 
1,206  students ;  Lemberg  XJniversitv,  62  instruct- 
ors and  1,129  students;  Innsbruck  University, 
96.  instructors  and  862  students ;  Czemowitz 
University,  42  instructors  and  259  students.  The 
colleges  for  Catholic  theology  in  1888  numbered 
49,  with  225  instructors  and  2,199  students. 
There  was  one  school  for  Protestant  theology, 
with  41  students,  and  one  for  Greek  Oriental 
theology,  with  16  students.  The  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  Vienna  had  91  teachers  and  796  stu- 
dents in  1889.  In  Prague  there  is  a  Bohemian 
polvtechnicum  with  63  teachers  and  834  students 
ana  a  German  one  with  49  teachers  and  184  stu- 
dents. There  are  besides  1,460  special  technical 
schools  for  art,  music,  commerce,  agriculture, 
^  mining,  and  various  industries,  with  about  150,- 
000  students.  In  7,001  of  the  elementary  schools 
the  language  is  German;  in  4,246,  Czech;  in 
4,058,  other  Slavic  lancpiages ;  in  870,  Italian ;  in 
68,  Roumanian ;  in  3,  Magyar ;  and  in  448  more 
than  one  language  is  used.  In  1886  there  were 
85-1  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  in 
actual  attendance  in  the  schools. 
The  Bohemian  Ansgleich.— Cpunt  T^afe/Q 


been  governing  for  years  under*  Pjihcfe  Araxah* 
der  Auersperg  and  were  no  longer-able  to  drIsK 
down  the  rising  spirit  of  national tenf.  The  Aiis^^ 
sion  that  he  undertook  was  to  build  up  a  Con- 
servative partv  by  making  the  Czechs,  Poles, 
Slovenians,  ana  Italians  of  Istria  and  the  Tren- 
tine  work  together  with  the  feudal  and  Ultra- 
montane German  elements.  To  maintain  this 
union  the  Germanizing  policy  of  Prince  Auers- 
perg and  Count  Beust  was  reversed,  the  liberal- 
izing tendencies  in  religious,  educational,  and 
social  legislation  were  checked  to  please  the 
Clericals,  and  the  democratic  wave  that  was 
sweeping  away  the  remnants  of  aristocratic  priv- 
ileges was  retarded.  The  coalition  worked  har- 
moniously by  the  aid  of  concessions  to  the  na- 
tionalities and  Conservative  elements  of  which 
it  was  composed  until  the  once  supreme  German 
Liberal  party  became  so  feeble  that  it  threatened 
to  resort  to  the  final  but  always  effective  mar 
noeuvre  of  dissolving  the  party  and  withdrawing 
from  the  Reichsrath,  having  already  left  the  Bo- 
hemian Diet  "Dangerous  defections  began  to 
take  place  in  the  unwieldv  and  heterogeneous 
majority,  and  new  opposition  pai*tie3  began  to 


form,  which  menaced  the  stability  and  internal 
order  bi  the  composite  empire.  In  the  Trentine 
and  Istria  Italian  nationalism  began  to  exhibit 
affinities  with  Irredentism.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans of  Austria  anti-Semitic  and  Socialistic 
tendencies  showed  themselves.  The  Clericals 
began  to  present  exorbitant  demands.  Prince 
Aloys  Lichtenstein  sought  to  use  the  Conserva- 
tive coalition  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  school 
bill  that  would  place  primary  education  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  clergy.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  Emperor  caused  the  bill  to  be 
dropped,  and  Prince  Lichtenstein  retired  to  pri- 
vate life ;  but  the  Ultramontanes  waited  only  for 
an  opportune  juncture  to  renew  their  effort. 

Bohemia  was  from  the  beginning  the  chief 
battle-ground  on  which  the  struggle  between 
Germanism  and  Slavdom  in  Austria  has  been 
fought  out  The  elaborate  adjustment  of  the 
rishts  and  claims  of  both  nationalities  was  sat- 
isfactory to  the  extremists  of  neither  party. 
The  Young  Czech  party  arose  with  Radical  as 
well  as  ultra-Nationalist  sentiments.  They  made 
demonstrations  in  commemoration  of  John  Huss, 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bohemia  bv  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at 
Prague  ana  the  proclamation  of  an  independent 
constitution  like  that  of  Hungary,  under  which 
they  could  suppress  the  German  language,  and 
betrayed  Pansiavistic  and  Russophile  leanings. 
The  Young  Germans,  oi^  their  part,  ceasing  to 
talk  of  themselves  as  Austrians,  yearned  for  in- 
corporation in  the  German  Fatherland.  About 
three  fifths  of  the  population  are  Czech  in  lan- 
guage and  two  fifths  German ;  but  of  the  latter 
a  considerable  proportion  are  attached  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  Czech  parties.  The  Young 
Czechs,  who  declared  war  against  the  Schwarz- 
enbergs  and  other  feudal  magnates  and  rejected 
the  Conservative  and  Clerical  lead  under  which 
previous  concessions  had  been  attained  won  many 
seats  in  the  Diet,  and  grew  with  a  rapidity  that 
.  ihreat^ned  -soon  to  give  them  a  majority  over 
,  theX)\dpteehs.l  : 

. .  !^^*-t5I^©  Ipei^ig  ripe  for  a  new  combination, 
the  Emj)eror  ^interposed,  as  he  has  done  before 
""  01  sinfilap  ji^nctni^s.  He  definitely  rejected  the 
'^a|i\2T^*Bot^r^fan  coronation,  and  induced  the 
'  P)*iiile  Minfete^  and  the  leader  of  the  German 
party,  Herr  von  Plener,  to  seek  an  agreement 
The  governing  party  in  Austria,  dominated  by 
the  Clericals,  who  were  inimical  to  the  Protestant 
dynasty  in  Prussia  and  the  excommunicated  mon- 
arch of  Ital^,  were  not  altogether  friendly  to 
the  triple  alliance  and  endangered  the  success  of 
the  combination  on  which  the  future  of  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  is  staked.  For  that  reason  a 
firmer  direction  of  the  foreign  polic]r  of  the  em- 
pire could  be  expected  from  a  new  disposition  of 
the  political  forces  and  the  construction  of  a 
Conservative  majority  by  discarding  the  extreme 
Nationalist  and  Clerical  elements  and  replacing 
them  by  the  Moderate  Germans,  who  had  been 
neglected  for  ten  years.  An  aCTeeraent  between 
the  Moderate  Germans  and  the  Old  Czechs  in 
Bohemia,  with  new  concessions  to  the  Poles, 
would  make  the  Government  independent  of 
exacting  Czechs  and  Ultramontanes.  With  this 
object  a  conference  was  arranged,  which  was  held 
at  Vienna  in  January,  1890.  A  preliminary 
understanding  was  reached,  on  the  strength  of 
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which  the  Germans  agreed  to  re-enter  the  Bohe- 
mian Laudtag.  The  agreement  arrived  at  between 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  leaders  of  the  Old 
Czech  and  German  parties,  Dr.  Rieger  and  Ernst 
Ton  Plener,  required  to  be  embodied  in  laws  by 
the  Provincial  Diet  and  the  Reichsrath.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  its  publication  on  Jan.  21  and 
the  session  of  the  Landtag  that  was  to  e^ve  it 
the  final  sanction  in  May  the  Young  Czechs 
carried  on  a  lively  popular  agitation  against  the 
compromise,  which  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  their 
aggressive  nationalism,. which  aims  at  making 
Anemia  entirely  Czechish,  in  that  it  divides  the 
governing  and  judicial  bodies  into  Czechish  and 
German  sections  and  partitions  the  kingdom 
into  judicial,  electoral,  and  administrative  dis- 
tricts in  which  each  of  the  two  nationalities  will 
enjoy  the  use  of  its  own  language  and  separate 
civilization  without  coercion  or  restraint  from 
the  other.  The  Ausgleich  embraces  the  follow- 
ing principal  points :  1.  The  division  into  Czech 
and  German  sections  of  the  Provincial  Educa- 
tional Council,  which  exercises  control,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Government,  over  all  the 
primary  and  industrial  and  many  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools;  the  division  in  like  manner 
of  the  local  school  boards  in  districts  having  a 
mixed  population,  and  the  establishment  of 
minority  schools  in  districts  where  the  parents 
of  forty  children  who  have  been  five  years  in  a 
district  demand  the  instruction  of  their  children 
in  their  native  language.  2.  The  separation  into 
two  national  groups  of  the  LanaescMurrath 
or  Provincial  Agricultural  Council,  which  was 
originalljr  a  free  association,  but  has  been  en- 
dowed with  official  powers,  having  control  of 
the  agricultural  schools  and  societies  and  the 
travehng  teachers  of  agriculture  and  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  €k)vemment  and  provincial  sub- 
sidies for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  The 
Germans,  not  being  represented  in  this  body, 
founded  an  association  of  their  own,  but  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  no  favors  or^subrentionA  frgqi, 
the  Government.  3.  The  diVisJonJ  of  'ti&  Si|- 
preme  Court  into  two  national  ^ctipn^.  •^^t  Tbs^  ] 
redistricting  of  the  kingdom  foj*  administrative," ' 
judicial,  ana  electoral  purpose^  <m  <a«einf)i%'fa^n^*  I 
sive  plan  that  wiU  afforaa  le^llylj-dcbgAized^' 
geographical  basis  for  language  fegt!llatit>n^.  *  5.  ' 
The  repeal  of  the  regulation  requiring  Govern- 
ment and  local  officials  to  know  both  languages. 
Of  the  superior  judicial  officers  about  one  fourth, 
destined  for  employment  in  German  districts, 
are  no  longer  obliged  to  prove  their  familiarity 
with  the  uzechish  tongue.  .6.  The  division  of 
the  Bohemian  Diet  into  national  sections.  Mem- 
bers before  taking  their  seats  will  have  to  declare 
to  which  national  curia  they  belong.  On  the 
demand  of  a  certain  number  of  meml^rs  that  a 
vote  shall  be  taken  euriatim,  each  national  curia 
votes  separately,  and  a  majority  in  both  is  neces- 
sary for  the  passage  of  the  measure.  The  curia 
of  large  proprietors  will  be  preserved,  while  the 
curim  of  the  towns  and  rural  communes  will  be 
merged  in  the  two  national  curi<B.  In  the  for- 
mer provision  will  be  made  for  a  larger  German 
representation  by  changing  electoral  divisions 
and  placing  allodial  property  more  on  an  equa- 
lity with  trust  estates. 

The  conference  was  called  together  again  in 
April  to  consider  the  bills  that  were  framed  by 


the  Government  before  they  were  submitted  to 
the  Landtag.  The  popular  opposition  to  the 
compromise,  fostered  by  Dr.  Gregr  and  the 
Young  Czechs,  was  such  as  to  threaten  the  Old 
Czechs  with  extinction  in  the  coming  elections; 
and  therefore  in  the  Diet  a  part  of  them  were 
disinclined  to  carry  out  all  the  arrangements  to 
which  they  had  pledged  themselves.  The  bill 
for  dualizing  the  Educational  Council  was  passed 
on  June  3,  and  was  promptly  signed  by  the  Em- 
peror in  spite  of  ttie  expressed  desire  of  the 
Czechs  that  the  measures  should  be  sanctioned 
as  a  whole.  Enough  of  the  former  followers  of 
Dr.  Rieger'voted  with  the  Young  Czechs  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  any  measure  requiring  a  two- 
third  majority.  Con8e(][uently,  the  compromise 
bills  were  postponed,  with  a  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  tne  conflict  of  nationalities,  unless 
the  Germans  will  abate  some  of  their  demands, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of  German  as  the 
official  language  of  courts  and  administrative 
authorities.  Dr.  Rieger,  once  the  popular  cham- 
pion of  Czech  pretensions,  but  now  the  object  of 
general  opprobrium,  announced  in  July  his  inten- 
tion of  retiring  from  public  life. 

Session  of  the  Reichsrath.— The  Clerical 
party  refused  the  concessions  contained  in  a  bill 
prepared  by  Minister  von  Gautsch,  and  the  bish- 
ops went  beyond  the  Lichtenstein  proposals  in 
a  declaration  read  by  Cardinal  Scndnbom  on 
March  12  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  demanding  Catholic  public  schools  in 
which  Catholic  children  would  not  have  to  mix 
with  those  of  other  confessions.  The^  not  only 
ask  that  nothing  repugnant  to  Catholics  should 
occur  in  the  course  of  instruction,  but  would 
require  it  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  Catho- 
lic character  of  the  schools.  The  right  of  su- 
pervision must  be  restored  to  the  dersy,  and  the 
teachers  must  be  trained  in  Catholic  normal 
schools  and  receive  their  appointments  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
,  ^  .The  ,CJerjcal  demands,  if  it  were  possible  for 
^  \h^  pavmmaent  to  yield,  would  necessitate  the 
I  TomcafidsL  oi  ohe  of  the  most  popular  and  cher- 
'ished  fiBerfies '  secured  by  the  Constitution  of 
!  1861, .that  y>i  ct»npulsory  and  undenominational 
priory  inS^kcfiion  embodied  in  the  educational 
8Ct9of  1868  anH  1869,  according  to  which  chil- 
dren of  all  creeds  are  taught  in  tne  same  schools 
except  during  the  sin^^le  hour  that  is  set  apart 
every  day  for  religious  mstruction,  at  which  time 
those  who  are  not  Catholics  are  at  liberty  to 
withdraw. 

The  Slav  majority,  on  which  the  Taafe  Cabi- 
net has  heretofore  depended,  carried  a  bill  re- 
leasing Galicia  from  a  debt  of  106,000,000  florins 
to  the  Austrian  treasury,  although  outside  Ga- 
licia the  measure  was  very  unpopular,  since  all 
the  other  provinces  have  paia  the  debts  of  a 
similar  character  that  they  owed.  The  debt  was 
incurred  in  1848  in  connection  with  the  creation 
of  a  peasant  proprietary.  The  Clericals,  who 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  other  rewards  that 
the  ministry  has  conferred  on  its  Polish  support- 
ers, refrained  from  voting  either  for  or  apainst 
this  measure,  which  passed  by  a  narrow  majority. 
Labor  Disturbanees.— In  the  beginning  of 
April  a  strike  of  the  masons  and  bricklayers  was 
followed  by  strikes  of  the  shoemakers,  tailors, 
turners,  and  barbers  in  Vienna.     The  servant 
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girls  threatened  to  cease  work  unless  their  de- 
mand for  higher  wages  was  granted.  Meetings 
were  held  in  the  suburbs  that  were  attended  by 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  out  of  employ.  A  mass  meeting 
in  the  Schmelz  parade  ground  was  broken  up 
on  April  8  by  the  police,  who  made  many  arrests 
and  were  stoned  by  the  mob.  In  the  evening  a 
Iat&st  crowd  gathered  in  the  neighboring  suburb 
of  Neu-Lerchenfeld,  which,  after  listening  to 
some  speeches,  attacked  the  police,  who  attempt- 
ed to  check  them  by  firing  blank  cartridges, 
broke  into  the  station  house  and  drove  out  the 
officials,  and  then  overran  Lerchenfeld,  Otta- 
kring,  and  Hemals,  stoning  the  windows  of  Jew- 
ish snopkeepers,  plundering  the  shops  of  four 
or  five  who  sold  honors  and  comestibles,  setting 
one  on  fire,  and  only  ceasing  their  depredations 
when  two  troops  of  hussars  appeared  on  the 
scene.  A  week  or  two  later  occurred  a  general 
strike  of  coal  miners  in  Moravia  and  Silesia.  De- 
manding an  eight-hours'  shift  and  two  florins 
a  day,  more  than  80,000  men  left  work.  Bands 
of  strikers  enforced  the  stoppage  of  the  iron 
mills  at  Witkowitz,  and  soldiers  were  sent  to  the 
scene  of  the  disturbances.  All  work  was  sus- 
pended in  the  districts  of  Ostrau  and  Karwin. 
On  April  17  a  collision  occurred  between  troops 
and  miners  at  Karwin,  and  on  the  following  day 
strikers  were  bayoneted  in  Polish  Ostrau.  In 
several  towns  the  strikes  were  followed  by  anti- 
Semitic  riots  and  the  sacking  of  stores  and 
dwellings.  There  were  strikes  at  Prague,  Lem- 
bei^,  Innsbruck,  Pressnitz,  Meran,  Gratz,  Mar- 
burg, Znain,  and  Steyn  Workmen  in  railroad 
shops  and  gas  works  demanded  shorter  hours, 
higher  wages,  and  the  abolition  of  piece  work. 
On  April  S  a  serious  anti-Jewish  riot  occurred 
at  Biala,  in  Galicia,  where  Workmen  plundered 
the  spirit  shops  and  defied  the  uifantry,  who  tried 
to  intimidate  them  with  blank  cartridges  and 
finally  fired  ball  cartridges,  killing  or  wounding 
fatally  13  persons.  On  April  29  striking  weav- 
ers in  Frankstadt,  Moravia,  wrecked  a  factory, 
wounded  the  burgomaster,  and  resisted  the 
military,  the  women  taking  the  lead.  Great 
anxiety  was  felt  regarding  the  eight-hour  labor 
demonstration  that  was  planned  for  May  1,  and 
elaborate  dispositions  were  made  to  check  possi- 
ble outbreaJcs  by  a  prompt  evolution  of  military 
force.  The  parade  in  Vienna,  in  which  50,000 
working  men  took  part,  passed  off  without  the 
slightest  disorderly  manifestation.  On  May  19 
several  strikers  were  kiUed  by  troops  at  Ndrs- 
chau,  Bohemia. 

Hungary. — The  Hungarian  Parliament  con- 
sists of  an  Upper  House,  called  the  Magnaten- 
tafel,  and  a  Lower  House,  called  the  Represen- 
tantentafel.  The  House  of  Magnates  is  composed 
of  hereditary  peers,  who  pay  a  land  tax  of  3,000 
fiorins  or  over,  40  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic 
prelates,  H  1^  representatives  of  the  Augsburg 
and  Geneva  Confessions,  82  life  peers^  17  state 
dignitaries,  3  delegates  from  Croatia-Slavonia, 
and  princes  of  the  imperial  family.  In  1889 
there  were  20  archdukes  and  286  hereditary  peers 
possessing  the  property  qualification.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  elected  for 
five  years,  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  under  a 
sliffht  propertv  limitation,  numbered  458  in  1889, 
includmg  40  delegates  of  Croatia-Slavonia. 


The  ministry,  constituted  in  March,  1890,  was 
as  follows  :  President  of  the  Council,  Count 
Julius  Szapary,  appointed  March  7, 1890;  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Dr.  Alexander  Wekerle,  appointed 
April  9,  1889;  Minister  of  National  Defense, 
Baron  Geza  Fej^viry,  appointed  Oct.  28, 1884 ; 
Minister  ctd  latu8  to  the  King,  Baron  B41a  Orczy, 
appointed  Aug.  12, 1879;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Count  Joseph  Zichy,  appointed  March  18, 
1890;  Minister  of  Education  and  Public  Wor- 
ship, Count  Albin  CsAky,  appointed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1888;  Minister  of  Justice,  Desiderius  von 
Szilagyi,  appointed  April  9,  1889;  Minister  of 
industry  and  Commerce,  Gabriel  von  Baross, 
appointed  Dec.  21, 1886 ;  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Count  Andreas  von  Bethlen,  appointed  March 
18, 1890;  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Emerich  von 
Josipovich,  appointed  Aug.  23, 1889. 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  population  of 
Hungary,  includmg  Transylvania,  with  an  area 
of  108,258  square  miles,  was  estimated  for  Deo. 
31,  1888,  al  14,859,288  ;  that  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  having  an  extent  of  16,778  square 
miles,  at  2,098,161;  and  that  of  the  town  of 
Fiume,  occupying  8  square  miles,  at  22,864; 
making  the  total  population  of  the  monarchy 
16,979,813,  or  135  to  the  square  mile.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  1887  was  151,511 ;  of  births, 
745,080:  of  deaths,  568,583 ;  the  surplus  of  births 
over  deaths,  175,947.  Buda-Pesth  had  in  1886  a 
population  of  422,557,  the  next  largest  city  being 
bzegedin,  with  74,855  iahabitants. 

Education.  —  The  number  of  elementary 
schools  in  1887  was  17,786,  with  27,119  teachers 
and  an  average  attendance  of  1,621,656  children, 
not  including  447,711  in  supplementary  schools. 
There  were  in  1888  102  gymnasia,  with  2,510 
teachers  and  88,503  pupils,  and  33  Bealschulen, 
with  630  teachers  and  7,416  pupils.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Education  in  the  session  of  1890  presented 
a  bill  to  make  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  gymnasia 
optional  except  for  pupils  intending  to  study 
theology,  philosophy,  history,  or  philology.  The 
university  at  Buda-Pesth  in  1889  had  211  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  and  3,660  students ;  that  at 
Klausenburg,  81  professors  and  525  students; 
that  at  Agram,  49  professors  and  413  students. 
There  were  38  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  divin- 
ity, with  1,151  students ;  4  Greek  Oriental  schools, 
with  279  students;  and  14  Protestant  schools, 
with  487  students.  The  special  schools  of  law 
numbered  11,  with  119  instructors  and  709  stu- 
dents. There  are  405  special  technical  institutes, 
including  a  high  school  for  mining  and  forestry, 
lower  and  intermediate  forestry  schools,  6  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  commercial  and  industrial 
schools  of  various  kinds.  Bv  the  trade  law  of 
1884  every  commune  where  there  are  50  appren- 
tices is  obliged  to  provide  special  instruction. 
In  1888  Buda-Pesth  had  16  schools  for  appren- 
tices, with  6,459  pupils.  In  other  towns  and 
counties  there  were  229  such  schools,  with  88,081 
pupils.  In  Hungary  proper  the  Magyar  tongue 
is  used  in  7,988  elementary  schools,  various  other 
languages  in  4,801,  and  more  than  one  language 
in  2,766.  In  1886,  the  children  attending  school 
made  80*41  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve. 

Agriculture.  —  According  to  an  official  re- 
port made  in  1888,  the  Crown  lands  constitute 
4-7  per  cent,  of  the  soil  of  Hungary,  26*9  per  cent. 
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is  municipal  property,  O'l  per  cent  belongs  to 
foundations,  2  per  cent,  is  ecclesiastical  proper- 
ty, 0*2  percent,  is  held  in  trust,  and  66*1  per  cent 
belongs  in  fee  simple  to  private  individuals. 
There  are  2,348,107  owners  who  hold  15,027,889 
lochs  (1  ioch  =  1*43  acre)  in  properties  of  from 
8  to  30  jochs ;  118,981  owners  of  from  80  to 
200  jochs,  whose  aggregate  holdings  amount  to 
6,741,000  jochs;  13,757  proprietors,  whose  i>os- 
sessions  range  up  to  1,000  jochs,  aggregating 
14,240,000  jochs ;  4,695  proprietors  of  from  1,000 
to  10,000  jochs,  who  have  altogether  6,660,000 
jochs;  and  231  whose  estates  exceed  10,000  jochs 
and  make  3,939,000  jochs  in  the  aggregate.  The 
area  devoted  to  cereal  crops  is  8,021,000  hectares, 
of  which  2,776,000  are  under  wheAt,  1,828,000 
under  Indian  corn,  1,126,000  under  barley,  1,122,- 
000  under  rye,  and  1,045,000  under  oats.  Vine- 
yards occupy  353,000  hectares;  the  sugar-beet, 
89,000 ;  tobacco,  56,000.  Meadows  and  pastures 
cover  8,427,000,  and  forests  9,275,000  hectares. 

Finances.  —  The  budget  estimates  for  1890 
give  the  following  amounU,  in  florins,  of  revenue 
From  the  various  sources :  State  debts,  4,819,139 ; 
Accountant-Generars  office,  1,895 ;  Ministrv  ad 
l<Uu8,  250;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  1,059,^47; 
Ministry  of  Finance,  266,021,133;  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  62,527,635 ;  Ministrv  of  Amculture, 
12,282.554;  Ministry  of  Education  and  Worship, 
852,409 ;  Ministry  of  Justice,  769,117;  Ministry 
of  Defense,  271,241 ;  total  ordinary  revenue, 
348,184,920 ;  transitory  revenue,  7,124,327 ;  grand 
totel,  355,259,247. 

The  expenditure  for  1890,  in  florins,  under  the 
various  heads,  was  estimated  as  follows:  Civil 
list,  4,650,000;  Cabinet  chancery,  74,978;  Parlia- 
ment, 1,236,802 ;  quota  of  common  expenditure, 
23,297,673 ;  pensions,  6,372,319  ;  national  debt, 
120.018,588;  guaranteed  railroad  debts,  >1,287,- 
623;  administration  of  Croatia,  6,063,530;  Ac- 
countant-Generars office,  110,100;  Minister- 
Presidency,  335,430;  ministry  ad  latus,  54,212; 
Ministry  for  Croatia,  36,080 ;  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  11,694,434;  Ministry  of  Finance,  57,- 
246,667;  Ministry  of  Commerce,  45,609,595; 
Ministry  of  Affriculture,  12,428,341 ;  Ministry  of 
Instruction  and  Worship,  6,971,260;  Ministry  of 
Justice,  12,324,139 ;  Ministry  of  Defense,  10,712,- 
685  ;  total  ordinary  expenditure,  330,824,256  ; 
transitory  expenditure,  6,399,461 ;  investments, 
12,225,38i8;  extraordinarv  common  expenditure, 
6,214,546;  grand  total,  355,663,646. 

The  Resignation  of  Tisza.— Koloman  Tisza, 
as  the  all-powerful  Prime  Minister  of  Hun- 
g:iry  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  has  won  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  the  a^e  by  lifting  his  country  from  a  condi- 
tion of  disorganization,  bankruptcy,  and  political 
imootency,  and  making  it  a  united,  powerful, 
anci  prosperous  state,  occupying  the  dominant 
position  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire. 
The  value  of  his  achievements  no  serious  Hun- 
garian statesman  will  deny;  yet  for  years  past 
ne  has  been  more  hated  and  reviled  than  any 
other  European  minister,  and  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  he  possessed  the  unshakable  confi- 
dence of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation.  Men  of 
political  talents  and  classes  that  formerly  exer- 
cised a  controlling  influence,  such  as  the  mag- 
nates and  patriotic  Catholics,  he  disregarded  and 
offended,  although  he  could  have  easily  gained 


their  support  He  surrounded  himself  with  new 
men,  content  to  act  as  mere  clerks  under  his 
direction,  whom  he  shielded  when  they  were 
charged  with  dishonorable  acts,  although  his 
own  reputation  for  integrity  was  above  reproach. 
The  autonomous  rights  of  the  counties  and  the 
Catholic  sentiments  regarding  education  and 
marriage  he  trampled  upon  with  uncompromis- 
ing harshness.  Still,  the  Opposition  have  not 
ventured  to  oppose  his  policy  or  commit  them- 
selves to  the  repeal  of  nis  acts.  Their  attacks 
have  been  directed  against  his  political  methods. 
They  accused  him  of  maintaining  his  "dictator- 
ship "  and  keeping  together  a  solid  body  of  par- 
liamentary **  mamelukes  "  by  the  abuse  of  official 
patronage,  by  bribery  and  administrative  press- 
ure at  elections,  by  the  perversion  of  the  organs 
of  justice,  and  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
executive  power.  The  unpopular  army  bill  gave 
them  the  nrst  opportunity  to  attack  him  on  pa- 
triotic grounds.  The  defect  in  the  bill  which 
relaxed  'the  strict  parliamentary  control  over 
the  army  was  remedied,  and  strong  men  who 
had  formerly  acted  with  the  Moderate  Opposi- 
tion were  taken  into  the  Cabinet^  such  as  Szilagyi, 
once  the  leader  of  that  party,  and  Count  Teleky, 
a  representative  of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  These 
concessions,  which  were  made  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  and  not  from  political  necessity,  impaired 
his  influence  with  the  Austrian  court  party, 
which  feared  that  he  might  be  drawn  to  jrield 
still  more  to  the  Hungarian  desire  for  an  inde- 
pendent national  army,  especially  since  he  in- 
sisted on  the  dual  character  of  the  army  being 
recognized  bv  giving  it  the  title  of  **  Royal  and 
Imjperial."  I'isza  found  that  he  could  not  work 
in  harmony  with  the  new  ministers.  The  ques- 
tion on  w^ich  a  rupture  occurred  was  one  of 
little  importance.  Tne  advanced  Opposition,  the 
visionary  disciples  of  Kossuth,  who  call  them- 
selves the  party  of  "  1848  and  of  Independence," 
discovered  that  under  the  naturalization  law 
passed  in  1879  Louis  Kossuth  was  about  to  lose 
nis  rights  as  a  Hungarian  citizen,  as  a  paragraph 
of  the  act  provides  that  a  Hungarian  settled 
abroad  who  for  ten  years  neglects  to  notify  the 
proper  authorities  of  his  intention  to  preserve 
nis  nationality  can  no  longer  claim  to  bd  a  citi- 
zen. They  demanded  that  a  special  act  should 
be  passed  to  keep  alive  the  civil  rights  of  the 
exile  of  Turin.  Tisza  said  this  was  unnecessary, 
as  his  acceptance  of  the  honorary  citizenship  of 
thirty  Hun^rian  towns  was  equivalent  to  the 
formal  notice  required  by  the  law.  No  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet  concurred  in  this  view. 
The  Independence  party  called  for  a  separate 
act,  and  tnreatened  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  Honved  bill  until  one  were  passed.  The 
Premier,  without  consulting  his  colleagues,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
thought  that,  in  consideration  of  the  numbers 
of  Hungarian  emigrants  settled  in  America,  the 
paragraph  ought  to  be  amended,  and  therefore 
ne  promised  that  after  the  Honved  bill  was  dis- 
posed of,  he  would  bring  in  a  bill  that  would 
nave  the  effect  of  repatriating  Kossuth.  When 
the  matter  came  before  the  Cabinet,  all  except 
two  of  the  other  ministers  supported  Szilagyi's 
objections  to  amending  the  law  of  1879  and  ap- 
proved a  special  act  in  favor  of  Kossuth.  At 
this  stage  of  the  question  the  exiled  patriot  wrote 
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a  letter  of  the  same  bnrden  as  his  other  utter- 
ances since  the  union  of  1867,  declaring  that 
Franz  Josef  had  no  right  to  wear  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen  and  that  all  the  acts  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Parliament  were  void.  After  that  the  whole 
Cabinet  agreed  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
pass  a  special  act  declaring  Kossuth  to  be  a  citi- 
zen, and  Tisza,  on  March  7,  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  resign  since  the  Caoinet  opposed  Ins 
proposition  of  a  general  law,  and  thus  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  Parliament. 
The  King,  when  he  found  tnat  no  agreement  was 
possible,  commissioned  Count  Julius  Szapary,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 
Tisza  remained  minister  in  name  till  the  House 
of  Lords  passed  the  budget.  The  grounds  on 
which  he  retired  was  understood  to  be  only  a 
convenient  pretext.  Anxiety  was  felt  as  to  his 
future  course.  The  conditions  ordinarily  govern- 
ing Parliament  would  have  required  not  him, 
who  possessed  the  confidence  and  adhesion  of 
the  majority,  but  the  dissentient  ministers  to 
retire.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Libe- 
ral party^,  lest  it  should  suffer  from  a  divided 
leadership,  as  in  the  time  of  Francis  De&k,  while 
retaining  his  seat  in  Parliament  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  new  ministry  with  his  influence. 
The  new  Prime  Minister  in  his  declaration  to 


Parliament  said  that  the  Cabinet  would  endeavor 
to  solidify  the  condition  of  financial  equilibrium 
that  had  been  re-established,  to  follow  a  rational 
economical  policy,  to  reorganize  the  Hungarian 
administration,  and  to  maintain  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  HungaiT  toward  Croatia.  He  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  offering  an  amendment  to  t  he 
naturalization  laws,  and  declared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  continue  a  Liberal  policy,  rely- 
ing on  the  support  of  the  existin^majority. 

Count  Julius  Szapary,  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
was  bom  .Nov.  1,  1832.  He  entered  the  Hun- 
garian civil  service,  in  which  his  father  was 
employed  in  high  posts,  first  took  his  seat  as  a 
deputy  in  1861,  became  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  1873,  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Finance  when 
Tisza  reconstructed  his  Cabinet  in  1878,  and  held 
it  till  February,  1887,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  the  demands  of  his  colleagues  for  money 
to  build  schools,  promote  industries,  and  extend 
com mun ications.  Tisza  took  charge  of  the  minis- 
try after  him,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an 
equilibrium.  Count  Szapary,  who  is  connected 
with  the  territorial  aristocracy  and  is  an  heredi- 
tary member  of  the  House  of  Mf^ates,  returned 
to  the  Cabinet  when  Tisza  altered  its  composition 
in  1889,  succeeding  Count  Szechenyi  as  Minister 
of  Agriculture. 
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BANCROFT,  OEOROD,  an  American  histo- 
rian, bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1800;  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  17, 1891.  He  inherited 
an  honorable  but  not  a  famous  name.  The  fami- 
ly has  been  long  in  America,  for  his  ancestor, 
John  Bancroft,  arrived  on  June  12, 1632,  and  set- 
tled in  Reading  (now  Lynn),  Massachusetts. 
Several  of  the  descendants  were  men  of  local  repu- 
tation during  that  and  the  next  centur^r.  Samuel 
Bancroft,  the  grandsire  of  the  historian,  was  a 
public  man  holding  offices  of  importance,  and 
renowned  for  his  piety  and  orthodoxy.  Savage 
says  he  possessed  ''the  gift  of  utterance  in  an 
eminent  degree.*'  It  was  he  who,  probably  for 
that  reason,  was  chosen  by  Jonathan  Edwards 
as  his  umpire  in  the  unhappy  dispute  with  the 
Northampton  congregation.  The  Rev.  Aaron 
Bancroft,  father  of  George,  was,  however,  no 
Calvinist,  and  his  son  was  accustomed  laugh- 
ingly to  remark  that  his  own  orthodoxy,  for  he 
was  a  pronounced  Calvinist  both  in  politics  and 
religion,  was  a  case  of  atavism.  But  there  were 
two  things  which  the  son  had  direct  from  his 
father,  who  was  no  common  man — his  literary 
impulse  and  a  vigorous  constitution.  The  sire 
was  bom  in  1755,  fought  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1778.  During  his  life  of  over  eighty 
years — he  died  in  1839--he  was  infiuential  in 
many  directions.  Honest  in  purpose  and  pure 
in  life,  he  was  for  more  than  naif  a  century  an 
honored  citizen  in  the  heart  of  the  most  en- 
lightened community  then  in  America,  setting  an 
example  of  activity  in  spiritual  and  intellectual 
interests  t^  all  about.  The  scanty  income  of  his 
pastorate  was  supplemented  in  part  by  farm  life 
and  in  part  by  literature.  He  published  occa- 
sional discourses,  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  in 


1807  a  "  Life  of  Washington."  His  fame  as  an 
author  rested  on  this  book,  which  was  marked  by 
accuracy  of  statement  and  an  agreeable  literary 
qualitv.  It  was  reprinted  in  En&^land,  and  was 
scarcely  second  in  circulation  to  the  contempora- 
neous work  of  Marshall.  The  esteem  in  which 
the  elder  Bancroft  was  held  is  sho.wn  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  later  years  president 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  There 
were  thirteen  children  in  the  family,  and  the 
frugal  expenditure  and  simple  tastes,  which  were 
in  part  compulsory,  in  part  a  matter  of  principle, 
combined  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements 
that  entered  into  their  early  training. 

George  Bancroft  was  bom  with  the  century,  on 
Oct.  3,  1800.  His  education  began  under  such 
difficulties  as  to  give  him  almost  from  infancy  a 
due  appreciation  of  its  value.  The  only  school 
for  a  boy  desiring  a  liberal  education  was  two 
miles  from  home,  and  thither  the  child  trudged 
in  a>l  weathers  to  his  daily  task.  The  instruc- 
tion that  he  got  with  such  effort  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  to  the  kindly  assistance  of  a  family 
friend  he  owed  the  acquaintance  with  Cssar 
that  enabled  him  to  enter  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  at  the  a^e  of  eleven.  He  was  a  member 
of  that  famous  institution  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  deeplv  influenced  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  serious  life  by  two  men — Abbott, 
the  distinguished  principal,  and  Nathan  Parker, 
the  minister  at  Portsmouth  with  whom  he  spent 
his  holidays.  Young  Bancroft  went  up  to  Har- 
vard at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  years  of  his 
college  life  were  profitable  in  the  highest  degree. 
President  Kirkland  gave  him  the  most  tender 
and  fatherly  counsel  and  attention.  But  his 
most  powerful  guide  was  the  study  of  philosophy.^ 
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The  instruction  was  given  by  means  of  the  then 
well-nigh  universal  text-book,  **  Locke  on  the 
Understanding,*'  and  was  mechanical;  but  his 
mind  was  roused,  and  when,  in  the  junior  year, 
*'  Edwards  on  the  Will "  fell  into  his  hands  he 
read  it  with  avidity.  Like  Jacob  at  Luz,  he  was 
awakened  to  the  significance  of  life,  and  there- 
after, however  profound  were  his  studies  of  the 
freat  systems,  and  he  was  familiar  with  them  all, 
e  ever  avowed  his  indebtedness  to  that  great 
treatise  and  the  unbroken  fascination  of  its  logic 
and  metaphysics.  Every  favor  that,  the  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  of  Boston  could  bestow  was 
showered  on  the  boy ;  but,  while  he  was  apprecia^ 
tive  and  grateful,  his  path  deviated  from  the  be- 
ginning and  led  him  into  other  and  larger  rooms 
of  mental  and  spiritual  work.  He  was  devoted 
by  his  parents  to  the  ministry.  Edward  Everett, 
then  in  Germany,  wrote  home  advising  that  a 
choice  young  man  be  selected  to  study  at  some 
ffreat  university  in  that  land  with  a  view  to  en- 
farging  and  strengthening  the  teaching  at  Har- 
va&  Bancroft  was  second  in  his  class,  and 
everything  pointed  to  him  as  the  prooer  person. 
His  {)arents  consented,  and  he  enterea  upon  the 
decisive  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Germany  was  still  a  distant  land.  Already  it 
was  the  Mecca  of  intellectual  pilgrims,  and  a 
journey  thither  was  sure' to  quicken  the  imagina- 
tive powers  to  uncommon  activity.  At  the  out- 
set he  devoted  himself  to  the  thorough  study  of 
the  language  and  literature.  A  number  of  fine 
translations  are  still  extant  and  attest  his  scholar- 
ship and  appreciation.  His  teachers  at  GSttin- 
fen  were  Dissen,  the  Platonist,  in  philosophy; 
lichhorn  in  New  Testament  Greek ;  and  Blumen- 
bach  in  what  was  then  called  natural  history. 
He  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Persian.  But  these  were  his  avoca- 
tions, his  chief  interest  lay  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory under  Heeren,  the  greatest  historical  critic 
of  that  day  and  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  all 
historians,  the  father  of  the  modem  historical 
method.  Two  things  the  young  student  felt 
that  he  carried  away  from  the  famous  university, 
the  lesson  that  moderation  and  a  contempt  for 
worry  were  the  marks  of  a  great  scholar,  and, 
second,  the  impulse  to  historical  study.  The 
latter  was  due  in  part  to  Heeren*s  infectious  zeal, 
in  part  to  the  belief,  which  sprang  from  his 
philosophical  studies,  that  the  only  scientific 
basis  for  the  study  of  ethics  must  be  found  in  an 
examination  of  the  movement  of  the  human  race. 

Prom  GSttingen  Bancroft  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  at  once  received  into  the  charmed 
circle  gathered  from  all  Germany  to    awaken 

Satriotism  in  Prussian  youth,  and  lay  the  foun- 
ation  for  German  unity.  His  patrons  were 
most  distinguished :  W.  von  Humboldt,  Savigny, 
F.  A.  Wolf,  Voss,  Schleiermacher,  and  Hegel. 
The  latter's  philosophy  repelled  him  as  display- 
ing too  plamly  an  apolo^tic  bias.  Schteier- 
macher  denied  the  originality  of  Hegel,  and  fas- 
cinated Bancroft.  With  all  he  was  on  intimate 
terms,  but  he  carried  away  from  the  capital  no 
influence  that  can  now  be  traced  in  his  work. 
On  leaving  Berlin  he  went  to  Heidelberg  and 
studied  history  for  a  time  with  Von  Schlosser, 
a  painstaking  investigator  without  either  spon- 
taneity or  originality. 


The  autumn  and  winter  of  1821-22  were  spent 
in  an  extended  European  tour.  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  France,  through  their  great  men  and 
historical  associations,  yielded  up  to  the  traveler 
rich  stores  of  experience.  The  laborious  sight- 
seeing that  he  aid  in  the  three  months  of  his 
stay  in  Rome  displays  the  character  of  the  man. 
"  Rising  at  dawn,  *  says  a  biographer,  "  he  break- 
fasted by  candle-light  and  hurried  forth  in  the 
e&rlj  morning— churches,  galleries,  ruins,  anti- 
quities, he  devoured  everything  with  his  eyes, 
stopping  only  for  a  frugal  luncheon  of  a  few 
cakes  or  a  little  fruit,  and  dining  at  ni^ht-fall  as 
his  means  would  allow.  Then  hurrving  to  his 
room  he  read,  till  the  small  hours,  history  and 
the  masterpieces  of  Italian  letters,  but  in  particu- 
lar Dante.  But  the  sight-seeing  was  the  least 
of  his  remarkable  experience.  During  a  G5ttin- 
gen  vacation,  four  years  after  the  Battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, he  had  met  Goethe,  then  in  his  seventieth 
year,  for  the  first  time  at  Jeiia,  and  he  had  had 
a  second  interview  at  Weimar  in  1821,  convers- 
ing at  length  about  politics,  art,  and  literature, 
the  German  poet  taking  pains  to  explain,  what 
was  probably  uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  he 
thought  Byron's  "  Manfred  "  founded  on  his  own 
*'  Faust."  At  Paris  Bancroft  met  and  associated 
with  Cousin,  Constant,  and  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt. In  Milan  he  knew  Manzoni,  and  in  Rome 
he  was  intimate  with  both  Kiebuhr  and  Bunsen. 
At  Leghorn  he  met  Byron  twice,  once  on  the 
flagship  of  the  American  fleet  then  at  anchor  In 
the  harbor,  and  once  in  the  villa  at  Monte  Nero, 
where  he  also  saw  the  Countess  Guiecioli.  The 
interest  of  all  these  famous  men  in  the  young 
American  was  real  and  appreciative. 

In  1822  Bancroft  was  again  in  America. 
Yielding  to  his  father's  desires,  he  tried  to 
preach,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  the  ministry, 
and  he  felt  the  few  sermons  which  he  wrote  to 
be  rather  in  the  nature  of  literary  exercises  than 
gospel  messages.  The  place  of  tutor  in  Greek 
at  Harvard  was  offered  to  him  and  accepted.  To 
one  fresh  from  larger  fields,  the  intellectual  life 
of  Harvard  was  uncongenial.  Moreover,  he  had 
thus  far  been  dependent  on  an  uncle  and  a 
brother.  During  1823,  therefore,  a  plan  was 
formed  for  founding  the  Round  Hill  School  at 
Northampton.  In  the  following  autumn,  in 
partnership  with  J.  G.  Cogswell,  who  had  been 
arranging  and  cataloguing  the  Han-ard  library, 
he  made  the  venture.  The  school  made  a  great 
name,  but  while  Bancroft  was  enabled  to  pay  his 
debts  and  cam  a  fair  living,  there  was  no  out- 
look for  such  pecuniary  reward  as  would  bring 
independence.  The  plan  was  admirable :  a  fine 
estate  to  make  popular  as  much  outdoor  life  as 
possible;  good,  trained  teachers  to  stimulate 
rather  than  drill ;  close  companionship  between 
masters  and  boys ;  no  direct  emulation,  no  corpo- 
ral punishment.  In  this  attempt  to  elevate  sec- 
ondary education  to  the  high  plane  on  which  it 
belongs  the  boys  were  happv — witness  the  paper 
of  the  late  T.  G.  Appleton— but  the  masters  were 
not ;  there  was  friction  in  the  business  manage- 
ment, and  one  of  the  masters,  writing  steadily 
for  the  "  North  American  "  and  Walsh  s  "  Amer- 
ican Quarterly,"  was  longing  for  literary  and 
political  activity.  He  also  made  during  that 
time  a  translation  of  Heeren*s  ^reat  work, "  The 
Politics  of  Ancient  Greece,"  which  was  favorably 
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reviewed  in  the  <^  Edinburgh/' and  by  Edward 
Everett  in  the  "  North  American."  It  was  pirat- 
ed in  England,  without  even  a  mention  of  the 
translators  name.  During  these  years  Bancroft 
cut  loose  in  politics  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Harvard  circle,  and  became  the  foremost  man  in 
the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts. But  he  had  steadily  refused  office. 
The  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  United 
States  "  appeared  in  1834  and  the  second  in  1837, 
while  he  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  to 
which  office  President  Van  Buren  appointed  him. 
His  adherence  to  the  Democratic  party  was  based 
on  philosophical  and  theoretical  considerations, 
but,  unlike  many  men  of  similar  constitution,  he 
was  not  too  nice  to  enter  the  field  of  practical 
politics. 

He  was  the  first  of  that  line  of  scholar-poli- 
ticians who  have  graced  public  life  in  America, 
and  of  whom  Massachusetts  has  furnished  the 
largest  number.  His  political  career  in  outline 
was  this :  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  without  his  own  knowledge  or  con- 
sent. Out  of  deference  to  the  strong  Whig  sym- 
pathies of  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  her  family  he  de- 
clined to  serve.  Again  in  1831  he  was  requested 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  Secretarv  of  State  in 
Massachusetts,  but  he  declined.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  his  service  as  collector  in 
Boston.  In  1844  he  was  nominated  for  Governor 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but,  although  he  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  had  hitherto  been  cast 
for  any  Democrat,  he  was  defeated.  In  1845  he 
became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President 
Polk,  and  from  1846  to  1849  he  was  minister  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1866  he  was  selected  bjr  Con- 
gress to  deliver  the  eulogy  on  President  Lmcoln, 
and  in  1867  he  was  sent  first  as  minister  to 
Prussia,  being  successively  accredited  to  the 
North  German  Confederation,  to  the  Free  Cities, 
and^to  Bavaria,  ancl  finally  to  the  German  Em- 
pire. He  voluntarily  retired  from  public  life  in 
1874.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  in  1891, 
he  spent  the  summers  in  Newport  and  the  win- 
ters in  Washington.  In  the  latter  place  he  was 
continuously  active  as  an  adviser  in  many  im- 
portant auestions  of  public  policy. 

While  nead  of  the  custom-house  in  Boston  he 
appointed  to  office  two  of  the  finest  spirits  in  the 
history  of  American  thought  and  letters,  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  and  Orestes  Brownson.  The^ 
were  excellent  officials,  the  former  being  emi- 
nent in  the  punctilious  performance  of  his  du- 
ties. He  served  for  something  over  two  years, 
and  resigned  against  the  wishes  of  the  collector. 
Bancroft  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  pleading  in  the  newspapers 
for  the  extension  of  the  "  area  of  freedom.*^  Al- 
though he  was  roundly  abused  at  the  time  by 
men  of  both  parties,  events  have  justified  his 
opinion.  Texas,  as  an  independent  State,  could 
have  imported  slaves.  Her  autonomy  would 
have  made  impossible  the  acc[uisition  of  Califor- 
nia, and  might  nave  seriously  impaired  the  efforts 
of  the  country  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  When 
his  name  came  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
to  Polk's  Cabinet,  Archer,  of  Virginia,  secured  a 
postponement,  and  Bancroft  was  called  to  account 
for  his  published  articles  on  slavery.  Allen,  of 
Ohio,  examined  them  all  and  made  a  vehement 
speech  in  support  of  their  doctrines.  The  vote  for 


confirmation  was  unanimous.  Hitherto  the  new- 
ly appointed  midshipmen  had  had  some  theoreti- 
cal instruction  at  sea  in  addition  to  their  practi- 
cal training.  The  new  Secretary  wished  to  found 
a  school  for  naval  officers  like  that  which  already 
existed  for  the  education  of  army  officers  at 
West  Point.  An  appropriation  seemed  hopeless. 
He,  therefore,  with  tne  approval  of  the  President 
and  his  colleagues,  ordered  the  instruction  hith- 
erto given  at  sea  to  be  given  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  Annapolis,  and,  acting  under  his  powers, 
sent  thither  an  officer  to  superintend,  the  more 
capable  of  the  existing  teachers  to  be  profes- 
sors, and  the  young  officers  to  attend  as  pupils. 
Examinations  were  ordered  both  for  admission 
and  promotion.  When,  therefore,  Congress  met, 
the  school  was  actually  in  existence.  Applica- 
tion was  made  for  money  to  repair  the  building 
that  the  War  Department  had  assigned  to  the 
Navy  for  the  purpose.  Congress  pa^ed  the  bill, 
and  the  Naval  School  was  founded. 

Although  her  independence  had  already  been 
recognized  by  both  Great  Britain  and  France, 
Texas  was  still  claimed  by  Mexico.  California, 
nominally  under  Mexican  rule,  could  be  safely 
governed  only  by  Americans,  so  p^reat  were  the 
disorders  of  Mexican  administration.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Mexico  would  declare  war  on  account 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  June,  1845,  there- 
fore, Bancroft  gave  the  orders  that  led  to  the 
occupation  of  California.  In  1846  he  was  also 
for  a  month  acting  Secretary  of  War,  and  through 
him  were  sent  the  orders  to  Zachary  Taylor  for 
the  invasion  of  the  territory  in  dispute  between 
Texas  and  Mexico  which  brought  on  the  Mexican 
War.  The  same  year  his  mission  to  England 
began.  The  Northwestern  boundaiy  question 
had  been  settled  while  he  was  still  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  he  had  ample  time  for  historical  studies 
and  social  life.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of 
letters  being  already  established,  the  historical 
treasures  of  the  great  houses  were  put  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  the  years  of  his  London  life  were  a  part 
rather  of  his  literary  than  of  his  political  career. 

From  1849  to  1867  Bancroft  lived  in  New  York, 
and  was  absorbed  in  authorship.  His  earlier  po- 
litical life  had  fallen  in  the  days  when  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  but  in  part  subservient  to  the 
slave-holding  diarchy  of  the  South.  He  escaped 
the  evil  days  of  its  entire  devotion  by  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life.  But  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  no  longer  held  his  peace,  and  was  an 
ardent,  patriotic  War  Democrat.  Twice  during 
the  contest  he  delivered  public  addresses,  one  at 
the  invitation  of  the  city  that  was  his  home,  in 
which  he  destroyed  the  flimsy  constitutional  pleas 
for  slavery ;  and  in  his  eulogy  on  Lincoln  he  but 
repeated  views  concerning  its  fatal  influence 
which  he  had  urged  on  members  of  Congress 
before  its  formal  abolition.  "  The  path  of^wis- 
dom,  of  patriotism,  of  peace,  of  future  success," 
he  wrote  to  Samuel  S.  Cox  in  January,  1865, 
"  leads  now  through  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution."  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Johnson  he  vigorously  supported  the 
President's  reconstruction  policy,  and  in  1867 
was  sent  as  the  United  States  envoy  to  Berlin. 

Two  remarkable  diplomatic  achievements  ^ive 
distinction  to  the  last  period  of  his  public  life— 
the  naturalization  treaties  and  the  successful  .con- 
duct of  the  San  Juan  arbitration.    The  former 
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marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  political  theo- 
ries. Hitherto  Prussia,  like  England,  had  held 
and  practiced  the  doctrine,  once  a  citizen  always 
a  citizen.  Now  she  was  called  on  to  adroit  tne 
right  of  expatriation,  the  renunciation  of  old 
alTe^ance,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  new  and  ex- 
clusive citizenship.  Such  a  course  was  also  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  War  Department,  as  it 
gave  ample  opportunity  for  young  men  capable 
of  military  duty  to  emigrate.  But  the  young 
men  emigrated  whether  or  no,  and  for  some  years 
the  practice  of  seizing  those  who  ventured  to  re- 
turn, and  forcing  them  into  the  ranks,  had  proved 
burdensome  and  exasperating.  Bismarck  was 
therefore  disposed  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
a  larger  policy.  He  desired  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  United  States,  and  as  nearly  every  fami> 
ly  in  Germany  had  members  in  America  he  was 
anxious  that  those  who  remained  might  not  be 
disaffected  b]^  the  harsh  treatment  of  their  rela- 
tives, who  might  return  from  time  to  time  to 
renew  the  ties  of  affection  which  bound  them  to 
parents  and  brethren.  So  he  yielded  on  condi- 
tion that  citizenship  in  the  United  States  should 
be  bona  fide,  and  be  proved  to  be  so  by  residence 
there  and  continuous  domicile  elsewhere  than 
under  the  German  flag.  The  principle  of  expa- 
triation once  established,  England  renounced  ner 
claim  to  indefeasible  allegiance,  and  the  new  prin- 
ciple is  now  prevalent  throughout  civilized  lands. 

In  the  treaty  concerning  the  Northwestern 
boundary,  negotiated  by  Polk,  there  was  an  am- 
biguity concerning  a  portioi^of  the  line.  This 
enabled  interested  persons  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion. After  some  negotiations  it  was  agreed  that 
this  should  be  one  of  the  questions  submitted  to 
arbitration.  But  the  terms  accepted  were  un- 
favorable to  the  United  States,  consenting,  as 
they  did,  that  if  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the 
true  line,  the  arbiter  himself  might  establish  a 
boundary  of  compromise.  Bancroft  took  the 
Initiative  against  this  course.  The  Department 
of  State  at  length  determined  that  the  method 
of  arbitration  should  be  for  each  side  to  formu- 
late its  claim,  that  these  should  be  submitted  to 
the  arbiter  for  a  decision  as  to  which  was  right, 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  should  be  the 
referee.  To  Bancroft  alone  was  left  the  whole 
matter  of  the  preparation  of  the  American  argu- 
ment. The  first  presentation  of  the  case  and  the 
reply  to  the  British  were  every  word  his  own,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  plea  was  due  to  his  early 
knowledge  of  the  whole  affair  As  is  well  known, 
the  decision  of  the  £!mperor  of  Germany  was 
unreservedly  in  our  favor. 

The  public  life  thus  delineated  in  outline 
would  in  itself  have  been  a  career  for  most  men. 
Its  successful  achievements  would  entitle  any 
American  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his 
countrymen,  securing  for  him  a  place  in  the  coun- 
try's history.  But  in  the  case  of  Bancroft  it  was 
all  incidental  and  disciplinary  rather  than  essen- 
tial. His  true  renown  is  not  that  of  a  maker,  but 
of  a  writer  of  history.  The  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist in  him  were  ever  ancillary  to  the  historian. 
In  September,  1823,  appeared  from  the  University 
Press  of  Cambridge  a  small  volume  of  his  poems, 
written  partly  in  Europe,  partly  after  his  return. 
It  was  not  remarkable  except  for  its  biographical 
suggestions,  showing  the  ardor  of  both  his  am- 
bition and  his  patnotism.     In  later  years  the 


author  obtained  and  destroyed  many  copies  of 
the  edition,  so  that  the  little  volume  is  now  verj 
rare.  One  stanza  is  the  key  to  Bancroft's  whou 
life: 

The  weary  pilgrim  to  his  home  returns ; 
For  Freedom*B  air,  for  Western  cUmeB  he  buniB. 
Where  dwell  the  brave,  the  ffenerouB,  the  Iroe, 
Oh  1  there  is  Borne  1    No  other  Borne  for  me. 

His  motive  power  was  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States  as  the  destined 
carrier  of  a  great  focal  civilization  foUowing 
those  of  the  Orient,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of 
Europe.  Without  this  key  no  one  can  under^ 
stand  either  his  personal  character  or  his  work, 
which  is  as  much  the  expression  of  a  prophecy 
as  the  record  of  a  fulfillment. 

The  earlier  articles  that  Bancroft  wrote  for 
the  reviews  were  also  literair — on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  or 
of  Germany.  But  in  January,  1831,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  "North  American  Review"  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
1835  an  essay  on  the  "  Documentary  History  of 
the  Revolution."  The  first  volume  of  his  "His-  ' 
tory  of  the  United  States"  had  appeared  the 
previous  year.  These  two  facts  show  how  earlier 
training  and  purpose  had  culminated  in  work. 
Through  the  study  of  philosophy  he  was  led  to 
the  belief  that  there  was  a  collective  human  will, 
in  which  personal  doubt,  passion,  and  sentiment 
had  been  canceled.  The  unfolding  of  this  must 
give  the  only  scientific  basis  for  the  study  of 
morals.  But  he  believed  also,  as  he  repeatedly 
said  to  the  writer,  that  if  there  be  the  same  con- 
servation of  energy  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physi- 
cal world,  there  must  also  be  a  universal  and 
eternal  power,  that  this  eternal  reason  shorn  of 
human  imperfections  is  the  infinite,  perfect,  en- 
during Logos.  The  incarnation  was  the  philo- 
sophical justification  of  Christianity,  because  in 
it  the  finite  knows  the  infinite.  Bancroft  in  phi- 
losophy was  akin  to  Kant  and  believed  that  the 
Kdnigsberg  philosopher  had  met  the  skeptics  on 
their  own  ground  and  proved  the  existence  of  a 
priori  truth  and  of  a  priori  synthetic  judg- 
ments. History,  therefore,  was  to  him  the  most 
important  discipline  of  philosophy.  He  viewed 
it,  long  before  tne  men  who  now  claim  the  merit 
of  the  discovery,  as  a  unit;  he  believed  its  forces 
to  be  constant,  and  looked  on  their  manifesta- 
tion as  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  The  back- 
ground is  the  history  of  the  race,  but  against  it 
the  individual  moves  and  acts  with  perfect  com- 
pleteness and  liberty. 

He  believed  also  in  the  great  importance  of 
original  authorities.  In  this  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Heeren.  He  has  been  criticised  for  the  strong 
emphasis  laid  on  documentary  material,  but  only 
by  sciolists  unfamiliar  with  the  fundamental 
rules  of  his  critical  apparatus.  These  were  two — 
carefully  distinguish  between  original  authority 
and  historical  memorials  or  aids ;  represent  every 
man  from  his  own  standpoint,  judge  him  from 
your  own.  Hence  the  test  of  the  historian  is 
threefold — when,  where,  by  whom.  An  ori^nal 
authority  concerning  a  fact  either  acted  in  it  or 
saw  it  or  heard  from  another  who  performed  or 
beheld.  An  historical  aid  or  memorial  is,  for 
instance,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  tne  Constitution. 

Unlike  later  historians,  however,  he  did  not 
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believe  in  making  an  evolutionist's  allowance  for 
relative  values  in  the  testimony  of  men  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  The  address  entitled  "  The  Neces- 
sity, Reality,  and  Promise  of  the  Progress  of 
Mankind,"  which  he  delivered  in  1854  on  the 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  is  the  most  perfect  statement 
of  his  historical  creed,  and  he  held  it  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  Therein  he  declares  that  "every 
member  of  the  race  is  in  will,  affection,  and  in- 
tellect eonsubstantial  with  every  other";  that 
**  truth  knows  nothing  of  the  succession  of  ages, 
. . .  neither  does  morality  need  to  perfect  itself, 
it  is  what  it  always  has  been  and  always  will  be. 
. . .  The  progress  of  man  consists  in  this,  that  he 
himself  arrives  at  the  perception  of  truth. . . . 
The  many  are  wiser  than  the  few;  the  multi- 
tude than  the  philosopher ;  the  race  than  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  each  successive  fi;eneration  than 
•its  predecessor. . . .  Since  the  Mediator  is  from 
the  Deginnlng,  he  exists  for  all  intelligent  creat- 
ures not  less  than  for  all  time. . . .  Truth  as  dia- 
oemed  by  the  mind  of  man  is  constantly  recov- 
ering its  primal  luster  and  is  steadily  making  its 
way  toward  general  acceptance. . . .  The  collect- 
ive man  of  the  future  will  see  further  and  will 
see  more  clearljr  than  the  collective  man  of  to- 
day, and  he  will  share  his  superior  power  of 
vision  and  his  attainments  with  every  one  of  his 
time.  The  organization  of  society  must  more  and 
more  conform  to  the  principle  of  freedom.  This 
will  be  the  last  triumph,  partly  because  the  sci- 
ence of  ^vemment  enters  into  the  sphere  of 
personal  interests  and  meets  resistance  from  pri- 
vate selfishness ;  and  partly  because  society,  be- 
fore it  can  be  constituted  aright,  must  turn  its 
eye  upon  itself,  observe  the  laws  of  its  own  ex- 
istence, and  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  its 
capacities  and  relations. . . .  The  permanent  es- 
taolishment  [of  republican  Government]  pre- 
supposes meliorating  experience  and  appropriate 
culture ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
becomes  possible  prevail  more  and  more. . . .  Re- 
member that  the  principles  of  justice  and  sound 
philosophy  are  but  the  inspirations  of  common 
sense  and  belong  of  right  to  all  mankind.  Carry 
them  forth,  therefore,  to  the  whole  people,  for  so 
only  can  society  build  itself  up  on  the  imperish- 
able groundwork  of  universal  freedom." 

Of  course,  it  is  a  debatable  (question  how  far 
Bancroft  carried  out  this  admirable  philosophy 
of  history  in  practice.  In  the  matter  of  style  he 
gave  himself  infinite  pains.  His  vast  reading 
was  largely  with  a  view  to  acquiring  perfection 
of  form,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him 
to  write  and  rewrite  an  important  passage  over 
and  over  again,  as  often  freauently  as  eight 
times.  A  well-known  paragrapti  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  ninth 
volume  is  an  example.  In  fact,  the  entire  book 
was  written  again  and  again,  partly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  deliberate  and  calm  consideration  of 
facts  and  judgments,  but  with  a  view  also  to 
beauty  of  form;  and  yet  he  often  errs  on  the 
side  of  over-ornament  and  Ciceronian  balance, 
leaving  too  frequently  the  impression  of  labored 
floridness  rather  than  of  sparkling  brilliance. 

He  was  true  from  first  to  last  in  his  devotion 
to  original  authorities.  His  residence  in  Eng- 
land as  minister  was  devoted  throughout  to  the 
collection  of  hitherto  unused  matenals  from  the 


archives  of  the  historic  families  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  foreign  ofiices.  In  the  end  his 
collection  of  manuscript  sources  became  enor- 
mous. The  first  volumes  of  the  history  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  pirated  in  England,  and 
translated  into  Danish,  Italian,  German,  and 
French,  both  with  and  without  the  author's  per- 
mission. He  was  therefore  admitted  in  England 
to  the  highest  literary  and  social  circles  and 
given  everv  possible  opportunity  for  access  to 
private  an&  public  papers.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  he  was  tempted  to  put  an  exaggerated  value 
on  what  he  thus  obtained.  The  i-eal  value  was 
very  high.  Most  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  vol- 
umes were  written  in  London,  and  they  set  forth 
as  never  before  the  elemental  importance  of  the 
movements  of  thought  in  Europe  and  the  colo- 
nies that  produced  the  American  Revolution.  It 
is  an  old  story  now,  but  he  was  the  first  to  set 
forth  the  representative  character  of  our  career 
in  the  history  of  epochal  social  movements.  Un- 
due-importance is  sometimes  given  to  tendencies 
which  though  apparent  are  not  strong,  to  diplo- 
matic rumors*  to  the  hasty  conclusions  of  con- 
temporary writers. 

In  certain  instances  also  Bancroft  has  treated 
his  documents  as  if  they  were  accessible  to  all 
the  world  for  comparison  with  his  text  From 
long  and  prosv  documents  he  has  compiled,  per- 
haps on  the  Tnucydidean  model,  spirited  and  ad- 
mirable risumSs,  which  are  given  as  if  thus  actu- 
ally written.  Sometimes  also  the  matter  between 
quotation  marks  is  so  selected  and  rearranged  as 
to  be  rather  his  own  than  that  of  the  first  writer. 
Misapprehension  of  a  minor  kind  has  several 
times  arisen  on  both  these  ^rounds ;  but  it  has 
never  been  shown  that  he  falsified  the  ideal  truth 
of  history,  and  twice  he  has  printed  volumes  of 
the  correspondence  with  whicn  he  worked.  Two 
were  printed  separately  about  1875,  and  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  Constitution  " 
is  largely  made  up  of  similar  material.  In  both 
instances  the  text  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
copies  made  for  him  by  careful  copyists  in  the 
archives  or  of  the  documents  in  his  possession. 

It  is  also  true  that  material  in  the  field  of 
American  history  was  accumulated  during  Ban- 
croft's lifetime  which  he  did  not  use;  but  he  no- 
where claimed  finality  for  his  work,  and  the 
laborious  years  of  his  old  age  were  entirely  occu- 
pied in  weaving  into  his  narrative  what  he  had, 
and  no  one  else  had,  that  he  might  not  die  be- 
fore it  was  given  to  the  world.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  he  could  have  done  more  than  he 
did  in  the  time  he  had.  With  another  existence 
he  might  also  have  appropriated  the  labors  of 
others,  minute,  boundless,  and  untiring  as  they 
are ;  but  his  own  were  no  less  so. 

But  no  one  can  deny  that  Bancroft  success- 
fully fulfilled  the  lofty  and  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  his  task — a  task  comparable  to  any  un- 
dertaken by  the  greatest  historians,  and  carried 
.out  with  a  splendor  of  equipment  in  material,  in 
time,  and  in  judicial  ability  which  has  made  the 
nation  a  sharer  of  his  world-wide  renown.  The 
generalization  of  the  philosopher,  the  insight  of 
the  strategist,  the  acuteness  of  the  statesman,  all 
appear  in  nis  pages.  No  less  amazing  is  the  per- 
ennial enthusiasm  that  plays  over  the  whole 
narrative,  and  is  as  youthful  at  the  close  as  in  the 
first  volume.    Without  it  no  one  could  fitly  poi^ 
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tray  the  origins  of  America,  nor  the  heroic  and  epic 
element  in  ner  history,  and  it  has  appeared  on  no 
other  page.  Ilis  style  is  both  graphic  and  sa- 
lient, his  maxims  sound,  and  his  spirit  elevated. 
Finally,  he  has  the  truest  mark  of  greatness — he 
is  a  man  of  his  own  time,  neither  a  dreamer  of 
Utopias  nor  a  laudator  temports  acti.  Full  of 
appmciation  for  the  past  and  with  infinite  faith 
in  the  future,  he  comprehends  and  uses  the  value 
of  the  present  age  for  the  instruction  and  con- 
solation of  the  ignorant  and  faltering  and  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  wise.  He  has  perfect 
confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  our  own  day. 

When  Bancroft  left  Berlin,  where  his  house 
had  been  a  meeting  place  for  the  learned  of  the 
whole  empire,  the  Hoyal  Academy  gave  him  a 
farewell  dinner  and  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Munich,  and  Heidelberg  united  in  a  farewell 
greeting.  "  Your  name,^'  they  said,  **  is  the  in- 
tellectual possession  of  us  all.  You  have  con- 
tributed to  the  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  problems  set  for  a  free  people  in  that,  as  one 
of  ttie  foremost  historians,  you  portrayed  those 
immortal  deeds  which  led  to  the  rise  of  a  creat 
free  state  beyond  the  sea.  .  .  .  You  combined  the 
spirit  of  true  scientific  procedure  with  the  in- 
sight of  a  statesman." 

In  person  Bancroft  was  slight  and  graceful, 
but  dignified  and  stately.  From  earliest  life  he 
had  enjoyed  the  best  society  of  all  countries,  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  letters  in  America, 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  He  had  neither 
the  mask  of  the  diplomat  nor  the  instinctive 
suavity  of  the  politician  nor  the  grand  air  of  the 
official.  His  spirit  was  mirrored  in  a  manner 
grave,  simple,  and  sometimes  formal  With  the 
certainty  of  experience  was  sometimes  mingled  a 
timidity  that  was  almost  feminine.  He  accumu- 
lated by  thrift  and  sobriety  a  considerable  for- 
tune. His  hand  was  ever  open  in  unceasing  gen- 
erosity to  the  poor,  and  in  hospitality  of  a  simple 
but  elegant  kind  to  his  friends.  Rising  early, 
often  at  five,  he  studied  until  after  two^  taking 
breakfast  and  luncheon  from  a  tray  on  his  work- 
table.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  outdoor  life, 
two  hours  at  least  in  all  weathers,  and  to  social 
duties.  Dinner  was  a  function,  and  the  evening 
was  sacred  to  sociability. 

His  later  years  were  spent  at  his  home  in 
Washington  durinj|[  the  winter,  and  at  his  cot- 
tage near  Newport  m  the  midst  of  his  great  and 
famous  rose-garden  during  the  summer.  He 
died  in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
Jan.  17, 1891.  His  health  had  been  perfect  until 
the  preceding  Thursday,  although  for  some 
months  his  mind  had  been  falling.  At  the  great 
age  of  ninety  he  had  as  many  friends  as  most 
men  at  fifty ;  to  the  end  he  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  first  everywhere,  in  all  society.  The 
Senate  made  him  free  of  its  fioor,  for  him  the 
Century  Association  created  the  dignity  of  honor- 
ary member.  Monarchs  sent  wreaths  for  his  buri- 
al. He  made  his  own  people  conscious  of  their 
high  mission,  and  his  name  should  long  survive. 
In  his  last  years  he  revised  his  **  History  of  the 
United  States,"  and  re-issued  it  in  six  volumes. 

BAPTISTS.  Statistics  of  the  Regalar 
Baptists. — The  American  Baptist  Year-Book 
for  1890  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the 
regular  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world:  In  the  United  States:  Number 


of  associations.  1,353 ;  of  ordained  ministers,  21,- 
175 ;  of  churches,  33,588 ;  of  members,  3,070,047; 
number  of  baptisms  during  the  year.  144,575; 
number  of  Sunday  schools,  17,606,  including 
132,186  officers  and  teachers  and  1,211,696  du- 
pils;  value  of  church  property,  $58,162,367. 
Amount  of  contributions  reported :  For  salaries 
and  expenditure,  $6,900,266:  for  missions,  $1,- 
092,571 ;  for  education,  $228,470 ;  miscellaneous 
contributions,  $1,977,952;  total,  10,199,259.  In 
all  North  America,  34,761  churches,  21.948  min- 
isters, 8,202,292  members,  and  148,727  baptisms 
during  the  year;  in  South  America  (Braziiy,  6 
churches,  8  ministers,  229  members,  and  37  bap- 
tisms; in  Europe,  3,940  churches,  2,779  minis- 
ters, 404,782  members,  and  4,084  baptisms;  in 
Asia,  743  churches,  433  ministers,  75,844  mem- 
bers, and  5,313  baptisms;  in  Africa,  44 churches, 
66  ministers,  3.039  members,  and  109  baptisms; 
in  Australasia,  186  churches,  112  ministers,  and' 
15,196  members.  Total,  39,690  churches,  25,346 
ministers,  3,701,382  members,  and  (so  far  as  re- 
ported) 158^70  baptisms. 

I.  BefTular  Baptists  in  tlie  United  States. 
— Amenean  Baptist  Publieaiwn  Society, — The 
sixty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  **  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society"  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago, III,  May  21  and  22.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Armitage,  D.  D.,  presided.  The  total  receipts 
of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $651,006, 
or  $24,145.27  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  this  sum,  $503,050  had  been  in 
the  book  department,  $125,115  m  the  missionary 
department,  and  $22,240  in  the  Bible  deoart- 
ment.  Ninety-one  new  publications  had  oeen 
issued,  and  upward  of  33,000,000  copies  of  books, 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  had  been 
printed.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  colpor- 
teurs or  missionaries  had  been  employed;  820 
grants,  of  43,580  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or  of 
parts,  had  been  made,  m  twelve  languages ;  719 

gersons  baptized,  53  churches  constituted,  546 
unday  schools  organized,  and  252  aided  with 
gifts,  471  pastors  and  ministerial  students  aided 
with  grants  for  their  libraries,  and  47,248  fam- 
ilies visited. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society — 
The  fifty-eighth  annual  meetin^^  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held  in 
Chicago,  111.,  May  26  and  27.  The  Hon.  C.  W. 
Kingsley  presided.  The  society  had  received 
during  the  year  from  all  sources  $449,445,  of 
which  $15,139  had  been  contributed  through  the 
women*s  societies.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  missionary  laborers  had  been  employed  in 
47  States  and  Territories,  Ontario,  British  Colum- 
bia, Manitoba,  Alaska,  and  6  States  in  Mexico— 
viz.,  400  among  Americans,  190  among  foreign 
populations,  and  243  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple, Indians,  and  Mexicans.  They  represented 
13  nationalities  or  peoples.  They  had  supplied 
1,659  churches  and  out-stations,  had  844  Sunday 
schools  under  their  care,  and  returned  7,371  mem- 
bers received  into  the  mission  churches.  Sixty- 
three  new  mission  stations  had  been  taken  up, 
of  which  10  were  among  foreign  populations 
and  Mexicans.  The  number  of  Baptist  church- 
members  among  foreign  populations  was  given 
as  follows:  Germans,  14.500;  Swedes,  15,500; 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  4,500 ;  and  French,  500. 
The  increase  was  estimated  at  about  2,000  mem- 
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bers  a  year.  The  society  oo-operates  with  the 
colored  Baptist  conventions  of  most  of  the  South- 
em  States  in  the  support  of  general  State  mis- 
sionaries and  of  missionary  pastors.  Seventeen 
missionaries — 7  white  and  10  Indian — were  em- 
ployed among  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  a  missionary  to  the  uncivilized  Indians 
was  supported  by  the  Territorial  Convention. 
Several  oaptisms  of  Chinese  converts  were  re- 
ported in  California  and  Oregon.  Twenty-three 
missionaries  and  teachers,  all  but  3  of  whom 
were  native  Mexicans,  were  employed  in  Mexico. 
They  returned  14  churches,  879  members,  and 
76  baptisms.  There  were  several  stations  at 
which  churches  had  not  been  organized,  and 
stated  services  at  a  number  of  towns.  Most  of 
the  churches  were  organized  into  an  association. 
In  its  church  edifice  department  the  society  had 
aided  87  churches  by  gifts  and  loans.  This  de- 
partment had  a  loan  fund  of  $119,720,  to  which 
the  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $6,058 ;  and 
had  received  for  its  benevolent  fund.  $34,662. 
The  schools  sustained  by  the  society  consist  of 
20  colleges,  seminaries,  and  day  schools  for  col- 
ored people,  with  166  teachers,  64  of  them  col- 
ored, anu  2,879  pupils;  4  schools  for  Indians, 
with  18  teachers  and  834  pupils  ;  6  Chinese 
mission  schools ;  and  2  schools  in  Mexico,  with 
2  teachers  and  110  pupils;  in  all,  82  schools, 
with  (exclusive  of  the  Chinese  mission  schools), 
186  teachers  and  2,823  pupils. 

The  meeting  approved  and  adopted  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  rec- 
ommending the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
scholars  of  different  denominations  to  consider 
and  seek  to  determine  what  is  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  on  leading  points  of  difference  of  doc- 
trine and  polity  between  the  denominations ;  ap- 
proved the  objects  of  the  National  League  for 
the  Protection  of  American  Institutions,  which 
is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  insertion  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  forbidding  the  appropriation  of  money  by 
any  State  to  the  support  or  aid  of  any  institu- 
tion, society,  or  undertaking  which  is  wholly  or 
in  part  unaer  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control ; 
ana  adopted  a  petition  to  Congress  forbidding 
Sunday  work  in  the  mail  and  military  service 
of  the  nation  and  in  interstate  commerce. 

American  Baptist  Education  Society, —  The 
American  Baptist  Education  Society  was  formed 
in  1888  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  education 
under  Baptist  auspices  in  North  America.  The 
second  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  May 
27.  The  Hon,  G.  A.  Pillsbury,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  presided.  The  ordinary  receipts  of  the 
treasurer  for  the  year  had  been  $6,583,  applicable 
to  expenses.  Special  appropriations  had  been 
definitely  made  to  several  institutions  of  $51,400, 
conditioned  on  the  raising  of  certain  supple- 
mentary amounts  by  the  friends  of  those  institu- 
tions, rising  in  the  aggregate  to  $300,000 ;  adding 
the  similar  appropriations  for  the  preceding  year, 
the  amounts  were  swelled,  for  the  two  years,  to 
$83,400  and  $520,000.  Further  than  these,  $112,- 
390  had  been  raised  toward  a  fund  of  one  million 
dollars — for  which  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  had 
offered  $600,000  on  condition  of  the  churches 
contributing  $400,000~for  the  establishment  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  A  charter  had  been 
obtained  for  the  society  from  the  Legislature  of 


the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  intended  to 
pursue  the  policy  of  discouraging  the  undue 
multiplication  of  institutions  attempting  col- 
legiate instruction,  and  in  general  to  foster  but 
one  coUege  in  a  State.  In  the  New  England 
States  the  policy  of  the  Executive  Board  was  to 
strengthen,  and 'if  possible  to  multiply,  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  academies. 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, — The 
seventy-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  held  in  Chicago, 
III.,  May  23.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Northrup,  D.I)., 
presided.  The  treasurer  reported  that  the  year's 
receipts  for  current  expenses  had  been  $440,788, 
while  the  whole  amount  of  the  appropriations 
had  been  $440,556.  Thirty-three  new  mission- 
aries had  been  put  into  tHe  field,  and  35  were 
about  to  go  out.  Three  new  foreign  stations 
had  been  established.  The  missionaries  report- 
ed 11,061  baptisms,  of  which  5,539  were  in  the 
heathen  and  5,522  m  the  European  missions. 
The  reports  of  the  work  in  the  field  showed  that 
there  were  in  the  missions  to  the  heathen — in 
Burmah  and  the  neighboring  states,  India, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Congo— 64  stations,  1,382 
out-stations,  and  331  missionaries  (105  of  whom 
were  women),  with  68,270  members ;  in  the  Euro- 
pean missions,  917  preachers,  707  churches,  and 
70,003  members;  in  all  the  missions,  331  mis- 
sionaries (including  lavmen),  1,736  preachers, 
1,361  churches,  and  136,293  members.  An  in- 
crease was  shown  from  the  previous  year  of  52 
missionaries,  45  churches,  and  8,980  members. 
There  were  in  Burmah  372  self-supporting  in- 
dependent churches  and  262  self-supporting 
schools  in  the  villages,  etc.,  taught  by  natives. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  arranging  witn  the  English  and  other  Bap- 
tist foreign  missionary  societies  for  a  centennial 
celebration  in  1892  or  1893  of  the  beginning  of 
the  mission  of  William  Carey,  which  was  also  the 
befipnning  of  Baptist  missionary  enterprise. 

Woman^s  Missionary  Societies, — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  Boston,  was  held  in  Portland,  Me., 
April  15.  Its  receipts  for  the  year  were  re- 
turned at  $99,007  and  its  expenditures  at  $99,170. 
Eight  thousand  dollars  of  the  surplus  had  been 
invested.  The  society  employed  48  missiona- 
ries and  62  Bible  women  in  the  foreign  field,  and 
had  8  missionaries  under  appointment. 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary^ Society  of  the  West  were  returned  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  April  as  having  been  $34,674 
and  its  expenditures  in  the  foreign  department 
as  $34,588.  The  addition  of  the  nome  expendi- 
tures caused  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  $5,406. 
Special  mention  was  made  in  the  report  of  the 
success  of  work  against  intemperance  and  ad- 
vance of  Bible  study  among  the  Paku  Karens  of 
Toungoo,  Burmah;  of  evidences  of  progress  at 
Henzada,  Burmah;  Norogong,  Assam;  Ongole, 
India;  and  in  the  Congo  mission  at  Pala))ella, 
while  additional  force  was  needed  at  other  sta- 
tions in  Burmah  and  China.  The  society  em- 
ployed in  1889  80  missionary  workers  in  Bur- 
mah, India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa,  all  of 
whon^are  included  in  the  lists  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

The  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societv, 
Chicago,  received  in  the  year  1888-'89,  $39,774; 
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employed  75  missionaries  among  foreign  popula- 
tions, Indians,  Mormons,  and  negroes;  sustained 
a  Chinese  school  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  a 
training  school  at  Chica^,  and  published  a 
monthly  periodical,  "Tidmgs,"  It  co-operates 
with  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety and  Baptist  conventions  in  frontier  States. 
The  Women's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  Boston,  received  in  the  year  1888^'89, 
$28,346,  and  expended  in  salaries  of  missionaries 
and  teachers  and  payments  to  beneficiaries  $25,- 
505.    It  employed  87  agents. 

American  jSaptist  llisforical  Society, — The 
American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Philadel- 
phia, reported  the  amount  of  its  building  fund 
m  Ma^r,  1889,  as  $2,360.  It  had  also  $1,500  of 
other  invested  funds.  The  library  contained 
7,468  volumes  and  a  large  number  of  manu- 
scripts, some  of  them  of  very  great  value.  Spe- 
cial attention  was  given  to  the  collating  of 
association  and  convention  minutes,  of  which 
the  society  had  now  218  bound  volumes. 

Baptist  Mmietera*  Aid  Society. — The  Baptist 
Ministers'  Aid  Society  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  organized  in  1885, 
maintains  a  home  at  Fenton,  Mich.,  for  aged,  in- 
firm, and  destitute  Baptist  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  wives,  widows,  and  orphans  of 
such  residing  in  the  States  named  in  its  title. 
Eleven  persons  had  been  received  into  the  home 
in  1889,  and  $11,000  had  been  contributed  to  an 
endowment  fund.  The  home  consists  of  a  four- 
story  building  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  valued 
at  $50,000,  to  which  a  cottage  has  been  added. 

SoiUhem  Baptist  Convention, — The  churches 
represented  in  this  body  include  1,194,520  white 
members,  with  15,894  churches  and  8,548  or- 
dained ministers,  and  returned  17,507  baptisms 
in  1889.  There  are  besides  within  the  same  terri- 
tory 1.129,547  colored  Baptists  havine  their  own 
separate  ecclesiastical  organizations.  The  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention  met  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
May  9.  Judge  Jonathan  Haralson,  of  Alabama, 
was  chosen  president.  The  receipts  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  had  been  $167,576,  of  which  $68,- 
298  had  been  collected  from  the  SUtes,  $61,953 
raised  and  expended  by  co-operative  bodies  on 
local  fields,  and  $87,325  raised  by  co-operative 
societies  for  building.  The  board 'had  employed 
871  missionaries,  who  returned  1,182  churches 
and  stations,  267  churches  and  386  Sunday 
schools  organized,  and  4,477  baptisms  as  results 
of  their  work  during  the  year.  Of  the  mission- 
aries, 270  were  laboring  among  the  native  white 
peoijle,  60  among  the  colored  people,  30  with 
foreign  pomilations,  including  Indians,  and  21 
in  Cuba.  The  board  had  assisted  also  in  the 
support  of  45  colored  missionaries.  Five  white 
ministers  had  been  employed  as  theological  in- 
structors among  these  people  in  Geor^a,  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  The  mission  in  Cuba, 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Home  Board, 
returned  1,700  members,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  700  pupils  in  the  day  sctiools  and 
2,000  in  Sunday  schools.  Twenty  young  men 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  a  school 
had  been  organized  for  their  instruction.  The 
woman's  societies  had  contributed  $10,015  to 
the  funds  of  this  board.  The  receipts  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  had  been  $109,174,  of 
which   the  woman's   missionary  societies   had 


contributed  $21,223.  The  missions— in  China, 
Africa,  Italy,  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Japan — ^re- 
turned 37  main  stations,  124  out-stations,  78 
missionaries  (45  of  whom  were  women),  29  or- 
dained native  missionaries,  57  native  helpers,  62 
churches,  2,218  members,  with  409  baptisms  dui^ 
ing  the  year,  and  29  schools  with  575  pupils. 
Forty  new  missionaries  had  been  sent  out  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  months.  The  report  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  showed  that  it  had 
$800,000  of  endowment  funds.  The  trustees  of 
the  institution  asked  for  $100,000  additional  for 
a  building.  A  committee  was  appoint^  to  con- 
fer with  the  Northern  Baptists  m  reference  to  a 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Baptist  foreign  missions.  A  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  have  the  care  of  Sun- 
day-school interests  and  supervise  the  publica- 
tion of  a  lesson  series.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  concerning  the  determina- 
tion of  fundamental  points  of  belief : 

Whereas^  The  different  denominations  have  lately 
been  giving  unusual  attention  to  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian union ;  and 

Wheriot^  It  is  oonoedcd  to  be  a  ^at  dsndsratum 
that  Christians  should  agree  in  all  important  points 
of  doctrine  and  polity ;  and 

Whereat,  There  is  a  standard  recognized  as  authori- 
tativo  by  all  Christians,  viz.,  the  Bible  ^  therefore, 

lieeolved^  By  this  soeioty,  representing  nearly  2,- 
000.000  communicants,  that  we  recognize  the  gravity 
of  tne  problem  of  bringing  different  denomi nations  to 
see  auke  on  important  subjects  concerning  which 
they  now  differ,  and  that  we  recognize  in  the  teoch- 
m^  of  Scripture  the  only  basis  on  which  sucb  agree- 
ment is  either  possible  or  desirable ;  also 

Jieeolved,  That  we  respectfully  propose  to  the  gen- 
eral body  of  our  brethren  of  otner  denominations  to 
select  representative  scholars,  who  shall  consider  and 
seek  to  determine  ju^t  what  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  on  leading  points  of  difference  of  doctrine  and 
polity  between  the  denominations,  in  the  hope  that 
they  can  at  least  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved ;  and 

JUioltidy  That  we  heartily  favor  that  the  results  of 


such  proposed  conference  of  representative  sofaolais 
be  wiaely  publbhed  in  all  denominational  papers,  so 
that  the  Christian  public  can  bo  thoroughly  informed 


oonoemiDg  these  results^  and  that  progress  may  be 
made  toward  true  Christian  union. 

Baptist  PremiUennial  Conference, — A  confer^ 
cnce  lor  Bible  study  of  Baptist  ministers  holding, 
besides  the  generally  accepted  evangelical  doc- 
trines, the  doctrine  of  the  premillennial  advent 
of  Christ,  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18 
to  21.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  of  Boston, 
presided.  The  discussions,  including  addresses, 
the  reading  of  papers,  and  extemporaneous  re- 
marks, bore  upon  a  variety  of  questions  connected 
with  this  doctrine.  The  aim  of  one  paper  was  to 
show  that  premillennialism  had  been  the  faith  of 
Baptists  from  the  beginning.  It  was  said  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  that  two  hundred  pastors  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union  had  expre^ised  sym- 
pathy with  the  premillennial  movement;  that  a 
permanent  organization  was  to  be  effected,  a 
treasurer  appointed,  and  funds  collected. 

Baptist  Church  Congress.— The  ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Church  Con- 
gress was  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  11, 
12,  and  13.  The  Hon.  Fi-ancis  Wayland,  of 
New  Haven,  presided.  The  programme  of  the 
papers  and  discussions  was  as  follows:  ** Pro- 
posed Bases  of  Christian  Union,"  Rev.  T.  T. 
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Baton,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Rev.  C.  D.  W. 
Bridgman.  D.D.,  New  York;  Rev.  E.  T.  Tom- 
linson,  Elizabeth,  N,  J. ;  Rev.  W.  D.  McKinnev ; 
Rev.  W.  P.  Elsden.  "Municipal  GovernmentV 
Rev.  F.  J.  Bellamv,  Boston ;  Col.  A.  S.  Bacon, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Lei^hton  Williams,  New 
York.  "  International  and  Independent  Systems 
of  Sunday  School  Lessons,"  Rev.  Warren  Ran- 
dolph, D.  D.,  Newport.,  R.  L ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Woods, 
D.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev.  E.  M.  Poteat,  New 
Haven,  Samuel  Colgate,  Hon.  Francis  Way- 
land»  Rev.  F.  J.  Bel&my,  Rev.  George  Bullen, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  S.  Hobart,  D.  D.,  Rev.  C.  H.  Spal- 
ding, Rev.  W.  G.  Fennell,  Rev.  J.  H.  Mason. 
"  Race  Problem  of  the  South,"  Prof.  J.  C.  Long, 
D.  a,  Chester,  Pa.;  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D., 
Philadelphia;  Rev.  Daniel  Wilshere,  of  the  Ba- 
hama Islands ;  Rev.  O.  B.  Strayer,  Rev.  George 
A.  Jackson,  Rev.  J.  T.  Dickinson,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Hunt  "Enlarged  Church  Work  in  Cities,"  Rev. 
A.  G.  Lawson,  D.  D.,  Boston ;  Rev.  Russell  H. 
Oonwell,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  John  Humpstone, 
D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  S.  W.  Duncan,  D.  D. ; 
Principal  Walter  Scott;  Rev.  W.  C.  Bitting;  Rev. 
Kittredge  Wheeler.  "  Divine  Immanence  in  Re- 
cent Theology,"  Rev.  A.  H.  Strong,  D.  D.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. :  Rev.  P.  S.  Moxom,  Br)ston ;  Rev.  E. 
H.  Johnson,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  Norman  Fox,  D.  D. ;  Rev. 
P.  A.  Noidell,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  A.  C.  Wheaton. 

II.  Serenth-Day  Baptists.— The  Seventh- 
Day  Baptist  General  Conference  met  at  Salem, 
W.  Va.,  Aug.  20.  Mr.  H.  D.  Babcock  pre- 
sided. The  treasurer  of  the  Memorial  fund  re- 
ported that  its  income  for  the  year  had  been 
$4,828,  and  the  expenditures  on  it4  account 
$5,371,  and  that  the  total  amount  to  its  credit 
was  $116,919.  The  treasurers  of  different  insti- 
tutions had  received  of  notes  paid  direct  to  them, 
also  counted  as  part-  of  the  Memorial  fund,  $14,- 
422:  and  the  fund  was  further  entitled  to  the 
proceeds  of  certain  estates,  the  value  of  which 
was  not  yet  estimated.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  that  subject  reported  concerning  correspond- 
ence with  persons  interested  in  the  Sabbath, 
thirteen  of  whom  were  previousljr  unknown  to 
them.  The  Committee  on  Denominational  His- 
tory reported  that  a  department  of  historical  and 
biographical  articles  had  been  maint-ained  in  the 
denommational  new8i>ap|er,  and  that  persons  in 
a  few  of  the  older  societies  were  hunting  up  ma- 
terials for  descriptions  of  their  past  movements. 
The  conference  commended  the  course  of  Mr. 
R.  M.  King,  of  Tennessee,  who  having  been 
prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  Sunday  Eiws  of 
that  State,  had  taken  his  case  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Resolutions  were  passed  de- 
nouncing the  *' Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1888, 
demanding  its  repeal,  and  advising  negotiation 
with  the  Chinese  Government  concerning  the 
treatment  of  its  people  in  the  Unital  States; 
condemning  the  opium  trade  with  China;  and 
declaring  it  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  labor 
by  all  proper  means'for  the  removal  of  intemper- 
ance. The  desire  was  expressed  in  several  reso- 
lutions for  a  closer  unity  of  the  various  organi- 
zations of  the  denomination  engaged  in  Chris- 
tian work:  for  their  recognition  of  a  common 
head ;  and  for  greater  system  and  uniformity  in 
the  courses  of  study  of  the  denominational  edu- 
cational institutions.  For  these  objects  and  for 
the  adjustment  of  other  questions  of  denomina- 
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tional  interest  which  could  not  be  adequately 
considered  during  the  short  time  of  the  session 
of  the  conference,  a  council  of  delegates  repre- 
senting the  General  Conference,  the  churches, 
and  the  several  societies  was  appointed  to  meet 
in  Chicago  in  October  to  consider  the  present 
condition  of  the  church,  including  its  plans  and 
methods  of  work — their  efficiency  and  their  de- 
fects—and the  growing  demands  of  the  denomi- 
national work.  This  council  at  its  meeting  de- 
cided to  recommend  plans  for  the  unification  and 
merging  of  the  General  Conference  and  the  Mis- 
sion, Tract,  and  Educational  societies,  now  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  so  that  the  General  Con- 
lerence  shall  include  delegates  from  the  societies 
and  shall  in  turn  be  represented  on  their  boards. 
It  also  determined  upon  an  elevation  of  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  in  the  colleges  at  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
Milton,  Wis.,  Albion,  Wis.,  and  Salem,  W.  Va,, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society  to  supervise  the  collegiate  work. 

The  Sabbath-School  Board  had  reports  from 
79  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  were  enrolled  997 
teachers  and  officers  and  5,568  pupils,  and  which 
had  contributed  for  the  purposes  of  the  schools 
and  for  benevolent  enterprises  the  sum  of  $2,280J 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the 
year  ending  Aug.  1,  1890,  were  $21,211.  The 
amount  of  the  Permanent  fund  was  $6,257;  and 
a  Ministerial  Education  fund  was  returned  of 
$2,207.  From  the  mission  at  Shanghai,  China, 
were  reported  6  foreign  workers,  3  native 
preachers,  one  church  having  30  members, 
two  additions  during  the  year,  8  pupils  in 
the  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  and  8,137  patients 
treated  in  the  dispensary.  The  societv  aids  in 
sustaining  churches  or  stations  at  Haarlem,  Am- 
sterdam, and  Rotterdam,  Holland:  and  it  has 
assisted  in  supporting  a  missionary  to  the  Jews 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  **Mill  Yard" 
Church,  in  London,  with  fifteen  members  and 
fourteen  adherents,  is  partly  supported  from  the 
income  of  an  estate  which  was  left  it  a  long  time 
ago.  The  right  of  this  church  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  old  Mill  Yard  property 
has  been  contested  at  law  on  the  ground  that  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  cause  was  dead  or  dying. 
The  court  has  decided  that  a  new  chapel  may  he 
built  with  the  funds,  but  it  must  be  for  the  joint 
use  of  both  Seventh-Day  and  Sunday  keeping 
Baptists.  There  are  other  Seventh- Day  Baptists 
in  different  parts  of  England.  The  Missionary 
Society  also  has  the  care  of  a  number  of  efficient 
domestic  missions  in  the  United  States. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Seventh -Day  Baptist 
Education  Society  reported  the  amount  of  the 
endowment  funds  under  his  care  as  $42,818. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  in- 
terest were  balanced  at  $1,658,  and  $150  had 
been  added  on  account  of  the  principal.  Re- 
ports were  made  of  the  condition  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions — Salem  Academy  and  College, 
West  Virginia:  Albion  Academy,  Wisconsin; 
Milton  College,  Wisconsin :  and  Alfred  Univer- 
sity, New  York.  These  institutions  returned  al- 
together 780  students.  Of  them,  Salem  Colle^ 
was  opened  as  Salem  Academy  in  1889,  but  it 
was  soon  found  necessary  to  offer  a  full  college 
course  of  study,  and  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  Salem  College. 

The  receipts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Tract 
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Society  for  the  year  were  returned  at  $10,530. 
its  indebtedness  was  $2,600,  against  $1,950  in 
the  previous  year.  The  society  has  a  publishing 
house  at  Alfred  Center,  N.  Y.,  where  were  pul>- 
lished  a  number  of  books  and  tracts,  seven  peri- 
odicals, one  of  which  was  in  Danish,  one  in 
Hebrew,  one  was  in  aid  of  the  work  among  the 
Jews,  and  one  was  suspended  at  the  beginning  of 
1890;  and  it  aids  in  the  {)ublication  of  a  journal 
in  the  Dutch  lanc^uage  in  connection  with  the 
mission  in  Uollana. 

The  Woman's  Executive  Board,  which  co- 
operates with  the  General  Conference,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  associations  in  domestic 
and  foreign  missionary  work,  reported  that  it 
had  received  during  the  conference  year  $8,216, 
and  expended  $2,585:  and  had  received  and 
forwarded  gifts  valued  at  $1,128.  It  had  sent  a 
missionary  to  Shanghai,  China. 

III.  Free-will  Baptist  Church.— The  Free- 
will Baptist  Register  and  Year-Book  for  1890 
S'ves  statistics  of  the  Free- Will  Baptist  churches 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  mis- 
sion in  Orissa  and  Bengal,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary:  Number  of  quarterly  meet- 
ings, 199;  of  churches,  1,618;  of  ordained  min- 
isters, 1,886 ;  of  licensed  preachers.  212 ;  of 
members,  86,297.  The  receipts  of  the  Education 
Society  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1889.  were 
6,048.  Besides  the  4  colle&'es  and  6  academical 
schools  already  establisheu,  2  new  institutions 
— Keuka  College  and  a  college  at  Winnebago 
City,  Wis. — ^were  reported  upon  as  under  way. 
The  invested  funds,  including  a  permanent  fund 
of  $1,843  and  8  special  funds,  amounted  lo 
$10,189.  The  Home  Mission  Society  had  received 
$18,662.  The  amount  of  its  permanent  fund 
was  $14,025.  The  receipts  of  tne  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  had  been  $25,496.  The  invested 
funds  of  this  society  are  a  permanent  fund  of 
$15,098  and  a  Bible  School  fund  of  $19,218. 
The  mission,  which  is  in  India  (Bengal  and 
Orissa  yearly  meeting),  returned  10  churches, 
with  646  communicant  members,  28  additions 
by  baptism,  8,091  pupils  in  Sunday  schools,  a 
native  Christian  community  of  1,284  pei'sons, 
and  8,591  pupils — Christian,  Mohammedan,  and 
Santal — ^in  the  day  schools.  The  native  churches 
had  contributed  788  nipees.  Dispensaries  are 
opened  in  connection  with  the  missions  at  Ba- 
lasore  and  Jellasore.  Other  general  societies  of 
the  Church  are  the  Woman^  Mission  Society, 
the  Temperance  Union,  and  the  Sunday-school 
Union.  A  general  newspaper  and  5  publications 
for  Sunday  schools  are  issued  from  the  Free- 
WQl  Baptist  printing  establishment  in  Boston. 

IT.  Mennonites. — The  statistics  of  the  Men- 
nontte  churches  are  not  officially  collated.  The 
following  estimate  of  the  members  of  the  several 
branches  in  the  United  States  is  accepted  by 
their  English  journal,  "The  Herald  of  Truth," 
as  made  by  "a  competent  Mennonite." 
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ClwrahM. 

Mlniatm 

Cammnnl- 
cuu. 

Amlsb  Mennonites 

800 
150 
20 
60 
88 

850 
150 
40 
90 
85 

66,000 
22.500 

RefornwHl  Mennonites 

New  dchool  Mennonites 

8,000 

10,000 

1,171 

Honnonlte  Brethren  In  Christ. . . . 

Total 

564 

665 

102.671 

Mennonites,  according,  to  the  *' Herald  of 
Truth,"  baptize  penitent  believers  by  pouring, 
practice  close  communion,  observe  feet  washing, 
refuse  to  take  judicial  oaths,  are  non-resistanU, 
and  use  the  ban  against  unworthy  members. 
Their  bishops,  elders  or  ministers,  and  deacons 
are  chosen  by  lot.  The  number  of  ministers  al- 
ways exceeds  the  number  of  places  of  worship, 
as  there  are  frequentlv  two  ministers  to  ea(m 
church ;  but  many  of  the  churches  have  two  and 
sometimes  three  places  of  worship.  The  literal 
ban  is  not  in  general  use  among  the  Old  ortho- 
dox Mennonit^  or  among  the  New  School.  The 
Amish  branch  and  the  Reformed  branch,  how- 
ever, hold  strictly  to  the  ban.  This  was  the 
chief  cause  of  setxEiration  between  the  Old  Men- 
nonites and  the  Amish,  about  the  year  1700,  a.  d. 
The  New  School  separated  in  1848  on  questions 
involving  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  an  edu- 
cated ministry,  and  worldly  conformity.  The 
Reformed  Mennonile  Church  was  formed  in 
Lancaster.  Pa.,  in  1811,  in  consequence  of  agita- 
tions over  a  case  of  discipline. 

Y.  Begalar  Baptist  Oonvention  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec. — The  Baptist  Convention  of  Onta- 
rio and  Quebec  met  in  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Oct 
16.  Mr.  D.  Bentley,  of  Montreal,  presided.  The 
reports  were  presented  and  considered  of  the 
Boards  of  Church  Edifices,  Superannuated  Min- 
isters, Publication,  Home  Missions,  Education, 
and  Foreign  Missions.  The  Board  of  Publica- 
tion maintains  a  book  room  at  Toronto,  and  pub- 
lishes the  journal  "  The  Canadian  Baptist.**  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  had  received  $17,500, 
and  had  115  missionaries  under  its  care.  It  hod 
opened  5  chapels  during  the  year,  but  still  re- 
ported 80  churches  without  pastors.  The  Board 
of  Education  reported  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  Woodstock  Boys'  Academy,  151  pupils , 
Moulton  Ladies*  College,  Toronto,  144  pupils; 
and  Toronto  Baptist  College,  32  pupils.  The  last 
institution  includes  departments  of  theology  and 
arts,  of  which  the  depiirtinent  of  arts  had  just 
been  opened.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  had  been 
raised  for  Foreign  Mission  work,  and  the  board 
had  a  balance  of  $1,600  in  the  treasury.  The 
missionary  staff  consisted  of  9  missionaries,  8 
wives  of  missionaries,  8  evangelists,  7  Bible 
women,  and  34  teachers;  and  8  other  missiona- 
ries had  been  dispatchetl  to  India.  These  mis- 
sionaries had  the  oversight  of  18  churches,  with 
2,400  members,  and  of  a  seminary  with  85  pupils. 
A  proposition  was  favorably  considered  for  rais- 
ing, in  connection  wih  the  approaching  centena- 
ry of  foreign  missions,  a  Carey  Memorial  fund, 
to  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  missions. 

YI.  Regnlar  Baptists  in  Great  Britain.— 
The  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  is  shown 
in  the  *•  Baptist  Handbook  *'  for  1890  to  be  2,786, 
with  1,881  tutors  or  missionaries,  and  329,126 
members.  The  denominational  colleges  retunied 
232  students  for  the  ministry. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  was  held  *in  London,  April  29.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  vear  had  been  £79,609,  and  the  ex- 
penditures £^2,081.  Among  the  more  note- 
worthy items  in  the  history  of  the  missions  dur- 
ing the  year  were  the  dispatch  of  five  mission- 
aries to  India,  who  would  lead  an  extremely 
plain  and  simple  life,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
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easier  access  to  the  natives;  the  distribution  of 
more  than  £40,000,  most  of  which  had  come 
from  the  Mansion  House  fund,  for  the  relief  of 
sufferers  from  famine  in  China ;  the  foundation 
of  a  station  on  the  Con^  four  hundred  miles 
beyond  any  station  previously  established ;  and 
the  application  to  Africa  of  the  policy  of  not 
paying  a  native  agency,  but  of  teachiuff  converts 
that  it.  is  their  duty  voluntarily  to  spread  the  news 
of  salvation — ^a  plan  which  had  already  been 
successfully  applied  in  Jamaica.  The  proposed 
amalgamation  of  the  General  Baptist  and  the 
Particular  Baptist  Missionary  Societies  was  ap- 
proved, on  condition  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments are  made.  A  resolution  was  adopted  con- 
demning the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  and 
firearms  with  uncivilized  races. 

The  contributions  to  the  zenana  missions 
amounted  to  £7,54B.  The  mission  staff  consisted 
of  48  zenana  missionaries,  87  assistants,  49  na- 
tive Bible  women,  and  77  native  school  teachers. 
There  were  51  girls*  schools,  with  1.850  pupils ; 
more  than  670  zenanas  were  regularly  visited, 
and  instruction  was  given  in  them  to  1.400 
women  and  children;  and  more  than  2,000 
houses  were  visited  only  for  Scripture  reading. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  in  London 
banning  April  2»8.  The  Rev.  James  Owen,  of 
Swansea,  presided.  The  report  of  the  council 
mentioned  an  increase  of  4,628  members  and 
1,629  pupils  in  Sunday  schools  during  the  year, 
with  tne  accession  to  the  union  of  2  associations, 
17  churches,  and  88  personal  members.  Of  the 
£27,078  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  council^  £4,588  had  been  received  for  the 
British  and  Irish  Mission  fund,  £13,436  for  the 
Annuity  fund,  £7,893  for  the  Augmentation 
fund,  and  £160  for  the  Education  fund.  Be- 
tween £12,000  and  £^8.000  had  been  distributiMl 
from  these  various  funds  to  pastors  and  widows, 
annuitants,  and  aided  pastors  and  churches.  Sev- 
enteen settlements  had'  been  effected  directly, 
and  more  indirectly,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Board  of  Introduction,  which  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  vacant  churches  and 
pastors  without  churches  into  communication 
with  one  another.  It  had  been  determined,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  previous  autumnal  session  of  the  Union 
held  in  Birmingham  in  October,  1889,  in  favor 
of  a  union  of  Geneial  and  Particular  Baptists, 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  associ- 
ations' specially  interested  to  consider  plans  for 
the  rearrangement  of  associational  boundaries. 
Etesolutions  were  passed  declaring  that  a  public 
unsectarian  school  should  be  placed  withm  the 
reach  of  every  family  in  England  and  Wales; 
pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  alx)lition  of  scholars* 
fees  in  schools  under  the  control  of  the .  rate 
payers ;  condemning  as  likely  to  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  weak  and  inefficient  scnools  a  bill  be- 
fore Parliament  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
empt elementary  schools  in  the  receipt  of  state 
aid  from  the  payment  of  rates ;  condemning  in- 
cjuiry  in  connection  with  the  decennial  census 
into  the  religious  professions  of  the  people  as 
unwarrantable,  useless,  and  mischievous;  and 
protesting  against  cor^pensation  out  of  the  taxes 
for  any  liquor  licenses  that  may  be  suppressed 
by  county  oounoila. 


The  autumnal  session  of  the  Union  was  held 
at  Cardiff,  beginning  Oct.  6.  The  address  of 
the  chairman,  Rev.  James  Owen,  was  on  the 
'*  Character  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Churches ; 
or,  the  Free  Churches  and  the  People."  Papers 
were  i*ead  respecting  **The  C*ulture  of  Devout 
Life,"  "  The  Mission  and  Principles  of  the  Free 
Churches,"  "The  Christian  Priesthood,*'  "The 
Organization  of  Local  Preachers,*'  "  Young 
Men  and.  Home  Mission  Work,**  "The  Claim  of 
the  Churches  on  the  Services  of  the  Best  Men,** 
and  "  ¥he  Instruction  of  Young  People  in  Non- 
conformist Principles.'*  Meetings  were  held  in 
the  interest  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Association, 
the  missionary  societies,  and  the  working  men. 
A  report  was  made  concerning  the  condition  and 
operations  of  the  Annuity  fund.  Allowances 
were  continued  of  £45  to  pastors,  £80  to  widows, 
and  proportionally  to  orphans.  The  secretary 
of  the  Augmentation  fund  reported  that  156  ap- 
plications had  been  made  for  assistance,  of  which 
158  had  been  accepted,  requiring  the  appropria- 
tion of  £  1 ,580.  A  report  was  made  concerning  the 
Smding  negotiations  for  amalgamation  of  the 
6neraT  ana  Particular  Baptists.  The  ouestion 
had  been  discussed  in  a  conference  at  Notting- 
ham, with  an  almost  unanimous  conclusion  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  which  would  probably  bo 
accomplished  in  due  course.  This  would  mean 
that  tne  General  Baptist  home  missions  would 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  already  the  coun- 
cil of  the  whole  body.  In  anticipation  of  the 
abolition  of  fees  in  public  elementary  schools, 
the  officers  of  the  Union  were  instructed  *'to 
t^e  what  action  might  be  necessary,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  frienos  of  unsectarian,  [x>pular, 
and  free  education,  to  secure  that  grants  from 
the  public  funds  in  lieu  of  fees  shall  be  made 
only  to  schools  which  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  boards  selected  by  the  rate  payers,  m 
which  neither  creed  nor  catechism  is  taught.'* 
A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring— 

That  the  Baptist  Union  hereby  renews  its  earnest 
protest  against  tho  establishment  and  patronage  b^ 
the  civil  power  of  any  form  of  worship  or  set  of  arti- 
cles of  belief,  as  alike  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  in- 
jurious to  spiritual  relicrion,  and  unfair  to  thoce  who 
'dissent  from  the  a^tabll^hca  faith  and  worship  |  and 
furthermore  strongly  uiges  that  the  constituencies  of 
the  United  Kin^om  at  the  tbrthcomin^r  general 
election  should  give  a  mandate  to  their  representa- 
tives to  put  an  end  to  the  eBtablishment  of  the 
Church  ot  England  in  Wales,  and  of  the  Kirk  which 
is  not  fVee  in^cotland,  and  to  take  prompt  and  effect- 
ive measures  for  devoting  tithes  and  similar  charges 
to  the  support  of  public  elementary  schools  or  other 
good  worKs  in  which  all  members  ot  the  community 
ore  equally  Interested. 

TIL  General  Baptists  (New  Connection). 

— The  annual  meetings  of  the  General  Baptist  As- 
sociation (New  Connection)  were  held  in  Notting- 
ham in  June.  The  Rev.  William  Hill  presided, 
and  in  his  address  advocated  the  union  of  Baptists 
as  one  comprehensive  denomination.  The  sta- 
tistical returns  showed  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  26,782.  The  principal  business  trans- 
acted was  with  reference  to  tne  proposed  union 
with  the  larger  section  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion. The  result  of  a  conference  of  secretaries, 
held  to  consider  in  what  practical  way  tho  county 
associations  of  the  Paiticular  Baptists  and  the 
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General  Baptist  Association  could  be  combined, 
resulted  in  recommendations  that  the  General 
and  Particular  Baptists  in  the  counties  of  Notts, 
Derby,  Leister,  and  Lincolnshire  should  unite 
and  form  a  new  association;  that  in  the  other 
districts  the  General  Baptist  churches  should 
nnite  with  the  existing  local  associations;  and 
that  when  local  circumstances  make  it  desirable, 
each  church  should  be  free  to  take  its  own  course 
as  to  the  association  it  should  join.  A  plan  for 
the  union  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
with  that  of  the  Particumr  Baptists,  to  1t)e  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  of  the  latter,  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  society  and  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion ;  and  the  desire  was  expressed  that  the  pro- 
posed union  be  completed  by  June,  1891. 

The  General  Baptist  churches  are  situated 
principally  m  the  midland  counties  of  England, 
and  were  reorganized  to  form  the  present  **  New 
Connection  "  in  the  year  1770.  The  association 
has  a  closer  connectional  cohesiveness  than  the 
Particular  Baptists  possess.  The  several  insti- 
tutions, missionary,  and  benevolent  societies  are 
80  many  departments  of  the  general  body;  while 
with  the  Particular  Baptists,  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  ministerial  colleges,  the 
building  fund,  and  other  similar  societies  are  in- 
dependent and  self-managing. 

VlII.  General  Baptist  Assembly.— The  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh  General  Baptist  As- 
sembly, which  includes  both  orthodox  and  Uni- 
tarian churches,  was  held  in  London  in  October. 
A  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  de- 
claring that  the  churches  **  believe  that  the  gates 
of  any  sectional  part  of  Christ's  Church  should 
be  as  wide  otien  as  the  gate  of  his  universal 
Church,  and,  tnerefore,  that  all  his  churches  may 
gladly  receive  into  membership  any  persons  who 
shall  confess  their  personal  faith  in  Christ  and 
avow  their  determination  to  obey  him  according 
to  their  light"  It  also  adopted  resolutions  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Ire- 
land, favoring  free  education,  and  expressing 
symmithy  with  the  labor  movement. 

BELGIUM,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
western  Europe,  declared  neutral  and  inviofablo 
in  the  treaty  of  Ijondon  in  1889.  Leopold  II, 
son  of  the  first  King,  Leopold  I,  and  of  the  Prin- 
cess Louise,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of 
the  French,  was  bom  on  April  9, 1835,  and  as- 
cended the  throne  on  Dec.  10, 1865.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  by 
the  direct  suffrage  of  all  citizens  paying  40  francs 
in  direct  taxes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy 
to  every  40,000  of  population.  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  elected  under  the  same  conditions  for 
eight  years,  or  double  the  term  of  service  in  the 
lower  house.  The  executive  authority  is  exer- 
cised through  a  Council  of  Ministers  consisting  of 
the  following  members,  as  constituted  after  the 
general  election  in  1884 :  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  Finance,  A,  Beemaert ;  Minister 
of  Justice,  J.  Lejeune;  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Instruction.  J.  Devoldcr ;  Minister  of  War, 
Gen.  C.  Pontus ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Indus- 
try, and  Public  Works,  L.  Debruyn ;  Minister  of 
Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  J.  H.  P.  Van- 
denpcereboom ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Prince  de  Chi  may. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  29,457  square  kilometres,  or  11,873 


square  miles.  The  population,  as  estimated  at 
the  beginning  of  1889,  is  6,080,043,  comprising 
8,008,444  males  and  8,021,599  females,  showing 
an  annual  increase  of  1-15  per  cent,  since  1880. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  was  42,427 ;  of 
births,  175,493;  of  deaths,  121,097;  the  surplus 
of  births  over  deaths,  54,896.  The  number  of 
emigrants  in  1888  was  21,213 ;  of  immigrants, 
28,041 ;  the  excess  of  immigration,  1,828.  The 
most  populous  cities  are  Brussels,  with  469,317 
inhabitants  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  including  its  suburbs : 
Antwerp,  with  216,778 ;  Ghent,  with  150,656 ;  and 
Li6ge,  with  142,657. 

Ediicatloii.— At  the  end  of  1888  there  were 
5,491  primary  schools,  with  604,068  pupils; 
1,644  elementary  schools  for  adults,  with  65,800 ; 
947  infant  schools,  with  99,296 ;  49  primary  nor- 
mal schools,  with  3.783;  7  superior  normal 
schools,  with  487;  89  intermediate  schools  for  bars 
with  14,386;  40  for  girls,  with  7,079:  and  35 
royal  colleges  and  athenieums,  with  7,361.  The 
universities  in  1889  had  the  following  numbers  of 
students : 
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There  are  besides  913  students  in  the  schools 
of  engineering,  art,  mining,  and  manufactures 
connected  with  the  universities.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  had  1,§46 
students  in  1888 ;  the  various  schools  of  desig:n, 
13.014;  schools  of  music,  12.220.  In  the  budget 
for  1890  the  sum  of  1,644,900  francs  is  appropri- 
ated for  superior  education,  3,784,048  fi-ancs  for 
intermediate  schools,  and  10,725,288  francs  for 
elementary  education.  Out  of  55,585  recruits 
called  into  the  military  service  in  1889  there 
were  18,678  who  had  a  good  education,  27,566 
who  could  merely  read  and  write,  1,575  who 
could  only  read,  and  7,329  without  the  rudiments 
of  education. 

Commerce.— The  total  value  of  the  general 
commerce  in  1888  was  3,087,246,500  francs  of  im- 
ports and  2,800,025,000  francs  of  exports.  The 
imports  by  sea  amounted  to  1,302,495,900  francs 
and  the  exports  to  1,220,019.000  francs.  The  im- 
ports for  nome  consumption  were  of  the  total 
value  of  1,534,300,000  francs;  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic products,  1,243,700,000;  the  transit  trade, 
1,556,300,000  francs.  The  values,  in  francs,  of 
the  imports  for  home  consumption  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  are  as  follow :  Cereals,  263,315,000 ; 
textile  materials,  180,782,000;  vegetable  sub- 
stances, 84,210,000;  timber,  69,688,000;  chemi- 
cals, 68,579,000:  live  animals,  67,240,000;  min- 
erals, 66,080,000 ;  i-esinous  substances.  65,373,000; 
hides  and  skins,  61,410,000 ;  textile  manufactures, 
52,663,000;  coffee,  44,449,000;  butter  and  eggs, 
32.961,000;  metals,  82,439.000 ;  animal  products, 
30,878,000;  yarns,  27,321,000;  wine,  22,710,000; 
rice,  19,885.000;  meat,  19,072,000;  manure,  18,- 
293,000;  oils,  17,753,000;  fish,  11,260,000. 

The  values,  in  francs,  of  the  largest  exports  of 
domestic  products  are  as  follow:  Yarns,  135,- 
368,000;  textile  materials,  79,485,000;  coal,  78,- 
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474000 ;  cereals,  68,905,000;  textile  manufact- 
ures, 65,821,000;  stone,  68,119,000;  hides  and 
skins,  59,882,000;  iron  and  iron  manufactures, 
58,088,000;  machinery,  etc.,  52,361,000;  vegeta- 
ble substonces,  46,782,000;  class,  45,638,000; 
sugar,  35,531,000;  animal  products,  81,682,000; 
chemicals,  23,912,000;  zinc,  28,019,000;  paper, 
26,902,000;  live  animals,  22,217,000;  mineral 
substances,  20,251,000;  resinous  substances,  18,- 
177,000;  steel,  16,458,000;  meat,  16,181,000; 
arms,  12,257,000. 

The  participation  of  the  principal  trading 
countries  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Belgium  in 
1888  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  vidues  of  the  commerce  with  each,  in  francs : 


Prance 289,010,189 

Great  Britain    182,ft57,2S6 

Netherlands SlMl^TOS 

Oermany !  168,94H,483 

United  Statea 119,81«,792 

149,788,451 
90,867,109 
64,798,689 
48,194,826 
5^91^890 
18,829,785 
24,088,811 
10,976,583 
82,204,977 
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Aigentlne  Eepablio  . . 
Sweden  and  Norway  . 

IndU 

Itol7 
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Spain 

Peru 

Switzerland   


842,680,888 

256,101,568 

172,020,189 

200,127,703 

02,208,494 

5,906,588 

5,627,860 

21,713,999 

9,298,011 

4,667,116 

24,296,197 

18,795,940 

19,881,688 

22,63(^482 


NaTigration.— During  1888  there  were  6,930 
vessels,  of  4,912,601  tons,  entered  and  6,915,  of 
4^907,498  tons,  cleared  at  Belgian  ports.  Of  the 
vessels  entered  1,496,  of  944,140  tons,  came  from 
England,  and  268,  of  478,322  tons,  from  the 
United  States ;  of  those  cleared  8,542,  of  1,791,- 
432  tons,  were  bound  for  English  and  235,  of 
473,667  tons,  for  American  ports.  The  merchant 
fleet  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  consisted  of  9  sailing  ves- 
sels, of  4,271,  and  50  steamers,  of  73,384  tons. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— The 
railroads  open  to  traffic  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  had  a 
total  length  of  4,647  kilometres,  or  2,904  miles, 
3.201  kilometres  being  under  state  management 
and  1,446  kilometres  operated  b^  companies. 
The  receipts  on  the  state  lines  in  1888  were 
131,612,594  francs  and  the  expenses  69,922.322 
francs;  on  the  companies'  lines  the  receipts 
were  38,057,337  francs  and  the  expenses  18,545,- 
658  francs.  The  total  cost  of  the  state  railroads 
was  1,284,122,184  francs. 

The  Post-Office  during  1888  carried  90,940,333 
letters,  not  counting  15,977,216  official  letters, 
27,484,548  postal-cards,  59,960,862  circulars,  etc., 
and  95,837,755  newspapers.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  were  15,476,335  francs  and  the  expenses 
8,796,704  francs. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  beginning 
of  1889  was  4,013  miles  and  the  length  of  wires 
19,080  miles.  The  number  of  messages  in  1888 
was  7,266,694;  receipts,  3,278,815  francs;  ex- 
penses, 3,860,544  francs. 

Finances. — The  revenue  is  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  1890  at  332.596,411  francs  from  or- 
dinary sources,  24,172,000  francs  being  derived 
from  property  taxes,  19,739,000  francs  from  per- 
sonal taxes,  6,580,000  francs  from  trade  licenses, 
352,000  francs  from  mines,  27,253,331  francs  from 
customs,  40,934,504  francs  from  internal  revenue 
duties,  19,710,000  francs  from  succession  duties, 
24,170,000  francs   from    registration,  5,800,000 


francs  from  stamps,  1,458,000  francs  from  vari- 
ous indirect  taxe^,  127,500,000  francs  from  rail- 
roads, 3,713,000  francs  from  telegraphs,  9,855,800 
francs  from  postal  receipts,  2,375,000  francs  from 
navigation  dues,  1,300,000  francs  from  forests 
and  domains,  14,428,500  francs  from  funds  and 
securities,  and  8,245,276  francs  from  repayments. 
The  total  ordinary  expenditure  is  placed  at  321,- 
092,479  francs,  of  which  99,165,209  francs  are 
allotted  to  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  the 
sinking  fund,  4,570,465  francs  to  the  civil  list 
and  dotations,  15,672,075  francs  to  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  2,414,720  francs  to  the  Ministry  ojf 
Foreign  Affairs,  22,747,906  francs  to  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction,  16,- 
799,032  francs  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
91,903,897  francs  to  the  Ministry  of  Railroads 
and  Telegraphs,  46,367,790  francs  to  the  Minis- 
try of  War,  15,586,585  francs  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  and  1,686,500  francs  to  repayments. 

The  general  budget  for  1891  makes  the  ordi- 
nary receipts  387,957,202  Irancs  and  the  ordinary 
expenditures  827,936,352  francs.  The  extraor- 
dinarv  budget,  wnich.  according  to  a  custom 
that  has  become  established,  contains  expendi- 
tures properly  belonging  to  the  ordinary  budget, 
amounts  to  61,500,000  francs,  converting  the  so- 
called  surplus  into  a  considerable  deficit.  The 
principal  extraordinary  expenditures  are  for 
fortifying  the  Meuse  and  building  harbors  for 
Bruges  and  Brussels.  The  entire  expenditures 
may  be  covered  without  borrowing,  as  the  esti- 
mates of  income  are  usually  surpassed  by  the 
actual  receipts. 

The  debt  of  the  kingdom  was  incurred  almost 
entirely  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
other  useful  works.  The  capital  amount  in  1890 
was  1,923,118,174  francs,  consisting  of  219,959,- 
682  francs  paying  2^,  511,344.735  francs  paying 
3,  and  1,191,813,807  paying  3^  per  cent,  interest. 

The  Army.— About  13,800  recruits  are  en- 
rolled in  the  army  every  year.  They  serve  nom- 
inally eight  years,  but  actually  the  term  of  serv- 
ice is  shortened  by  furloughs  to  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  full  period.  The  strength  of  the 
army  on  the  peace  footing,  officers  and  men,  as 
sanctioned  in  the  budget  for  1889,  is  as  follows: 
infantry,  80,778 ;  cavalry,  6,048;  artillery,  8,371 ; 
engineers,  1,479;  administration,  894*;  totaU 
47,570. 

Politics  and  Legislation.— The  Moderate 
Liberals  by  introducing  a  system  of  state  schools 
in  1879  alarmed  the  clergy,  whose  influence  over 
the  peasantry  is  supreme,* although  the  law  gave 
every  facility  for  religious  instruction  by  placing 
all  schools  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy  at  the 
hours  which  suited  them  and  within  those  hours 
allowed  them  complete  freedom  of  action.  The 
Church,  which  possesses  enormous  wealth  in  Bel- 
gium, established  rival  schools.  The  contest 
against  secular  education  was  waged  with  all  the 
enersry  possible  because  in  Belgium  the  Ultra- 
montanes  had  better  chances  of  success  than  else- 
where. In  offering  to  relieve  the  tax  payers  of 
the  cost  of  public  instruction  they  bribed  the 
self-interest  of  the  electors,  who  as  the  result  of 
the  agitation  were  inspired  with  vague  fears  of 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  Liberalism.  In 
1884  enough  voters  swerved  to  the  Conservative 
side  to  place  the  Clericals  m  power.  Frere- 
Orban,  far  from  evincing  any  raaical  tendencies, 
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shaped  his  policy  to  conform  to  the  opinions  of 
the  same  narrow  class  who  now  consider  the 
Clericals  safer  guides.  The  bulk  of  the  Liberals 
fell  away  from  the  party  because  the  leaders 
would  not  accept  a  programme  embracing  re- 
forms that  have  long  since  been  carried  out  in 
other  Continental  countries,  such  as  compulsory 
education,  personal  liability  to  military  service, 
universal  suffrage  or  a  franchise  based  on  in- 
telligence and  social  reform.  There  is  no  lack 
of  progressive  ideas  in  Belgium.  The  Constitu- 
tion, save  in  its  electoral  provisions,  is  one  of 
the  most  liberal,  and  public  opinion  is  as  act- 
ive as  in  any  other  country.  The  support  of  the 
intelligent  democracy  is  nevertheless  of  no  value 
to  the  Government,  which  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence on  a  peculiarly  constituted  electorate.  The 
parliamentary  franchise  is  the  narrowest  in  the 
world.  In  a  population  of  over  0,000,000  there 
are  only  120,000  voters,  and  of  these  a  large  pro- 
portion are  entirely  uneducated  farmers,  for  the 
right  of  suffrage  is' restricted  to  the  adult  males 
who  pay  42  francs  82  centimes  a  year  in  direct 
taxes.  Those  who  compose  this  oligarchy  are 
naturally  opposed  to  state  schools  that  would 
increase  their  taxes,  to  a  military  reorganization 
that  would  compel  their  sons  to  sen-e,  to  social 
reforms  that  would  cost  sacrifices  on  their  part., 
and  most  of  all  to  a  revision  of  the  Constitution 
that  would  extend  to  other  classes  the  absolute 
political  power  that  they  exercise  through  a  free 
Parliament,  even  thougn  by  denying  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  franchise  they  keep  the  country  on 
the  verge  of  revolution.  The  Consen'atives  are 
less  unwilling  to  lower  the  cense,  or  even  to  grant 
universal  suffrage,  than  the  Liberals  showed 
themselves  to  be,  because  they  could  control  the 
votes  of  the  small  proprietors  and  the  land  pro- 
letariat and  pauper  class,  whereas  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  would  throw  the  control  of  the 
Jjiberal  party  into  the  hands  of  the  Kadicals, 
whose  Tiews  are  antaptmistio  to  those  of  the  pres- 
ent leaders.  The  Clericals  when  they  attained 
the  control  in  Parliament  strengthened  their 
electoral  position  by  widening  the  boundaries  of 
the  city  districts,  and  thus  adding  enough  ag- 
ricultural voters  to  counterbalance  the  Liberal 
.majorities  among  the  townspeople.  Although 
these  compound  districts,  in  which  the  rural 
population  outnumbers  the  urban,  now  elect  Con- 
servative deputies  as  well  as  the  country  dis- 
tricts, the  Liberals  still  retained  a  majority  in 
many  of  the  communal  and  some  of  the  provin- 
cial councils.  This  was  owing  to  a  franchise 
based  on  capacity,  which  the  Liberals  introduced 
when  they  were  in  office,  giving  votes  in  local 
elections  to  members  of  the  liberal  professions, 
public  officials,  superintendents  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments, and  all  who  could  pass  an  exam- 
ination in  the  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge. 
An  electoral  bill  passed  in  the  session  of  1890  is 
designed  to  wipe  out  the  Liberal  majorities  in 
the  local  bodies.  It  abolishes  the  franchise  based 
on  education  and  social  position,  thus  disqualify- 
ing a  large  class  of  intelligent  voters,  and  gives 
the  right  of  voting  to  a  larger  class  preponder- 
antly ignorant  by  lowering  tne  tax-paying  quali- 
fication from  20  to  12  francs  for  the  provincial, 
and  from  12  to  8  francs  for  the  communal  electors. 
It  further  creates  another  and  more  questionable 
class  of  voters  by  conferring  the  franchise  on 


every  m&n  who  owns  a  piece  of  ground  with  a 
dwelling  upon  it.  Owing  to  the  excessive  subdi- 
vision of  the  soil,  properties  fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions are  very  common  among  the  most  de- 
graded classes. 

Finding  their  last  foothold  of  power  and  in- 
fluence slipping  away,  the  Liberals,  who  have 
vainly  hopea  to  see  a  popular  reaction  against 
the  Clerical  rSgime,  and  have  found  instead  that 
the  exposure  of  gross  scandals,  abuses,  and  follies 
does  not  shake  them  in  their  position,  determined 
to  heal  the  schism  in  the  party,  and  to  make  a 
strong  effort  in  the  elections  of  1890  to  win  at 
least  a  dozen  seats  from  the  Conservatives  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  by  means  of  the  Brussels  elec- 
tion in  1892  their  parliamentary  majority.  Other- 
wise there  was  little  hope  of  recovering'  their  as- 
cendency before  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
elections  of  June  10  were  for  the  renewal  of  one 
half  of  each  Chamber.  The  fusion  with  the  part 
of  the  Radicals  who  are  content  with  demanding 
an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage  was  cS 
no  avail.  Modeiate  opinions  have  lost  ground, 
while  the  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  have 
grown  in  numbers,  and  the  Social  Democrats, 
who  m  the  late  election  for  the  Trades  Council  in 
Brussels  cast  3.500  votes  to  500  given  by  their 
opponents.  The  result  of  the  parliamentary  elec- 
tion was  disappointing  to  the  Liberals.  They 
struggled  to  regain  the  seven  seats  in  Ghent  that 
were  lost  by  a  small  majority  in  1886.  This  ma- 
jority the  Clericals  increased  fivefold,  and  the  only 
seat  that  the  Liberals  still  held  was  won  by  a  Con- 
servative. Gains  in  Charleroi  and  Verviers  com- 
pensated for  this  loss.  The  Liberals,  instead  of 
forty-three,  now  number  forty-four  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  while  the  Clericals  have  an  overr 
whelming  majority  of  ninety-four.  The  growing 
strength  and  confidence  of  the  Socialists  were 
made  evident  in  this  election  by  their  placing 
candidates  in  the  field  for  the  first  time. 

The  session  of  the  Chambers  that  ended  with 
the  prorogation  of  the  Senate  on  May  21,  1890, 
was  singularly  unproductive.  The  Government 
failed  to  advance  toe  scheme  of  labor  legislation 
it  had  promised,  and  consequently  Janson  offered 
a  bill  to  compel  employers  to  insure  workmen 
against  accidents,  either  by  mutual  association 
or  in  insurance  companies  that  furnish  the  neces- 
sary security.  This  bill,  which  secures  the  widow 
85  per  cent,  of  the  man's  wages  and  10  per  cent, 
for  each  child  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  session.  The  ministry  car- 
ried a  bill  altering  the  sugar  duties  to  conform 
more  nearly  to  the  not  yet  perfected  internation- 
al agreement.  The  principal  changes  are  a  reduc- 
tion of  three  francs  on  the  drawback  and  the  tax- 
ing of  the  saccharine  yield  a^  1,700  instead  of 
1,650  grammes  per  hectolitre.  One  of  the  most 
important  legislative  acts  recently  proposed  to 
th^  Parliament  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Congo 
State  as  a  Belgian  dependency. 

The  Partition  or  Moresnet.— The  Vienna 
treaty  of  May  81,  1815,  formed  out  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
and  fixed  the  boundaries  between  it  and  Prus- 
sia. The  boundary  commissioners  were  not  able 
to  agree  as  to  where  the  line  should  run  through 
a  part  of  the  Commune  of  Moresnet,  between  tno 
Diocese  of  Liege  and  the  Duchy  of  Limburg.  In 
the  boundary  treaty  of  June  26, 1816,  the  tern- 
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tory  in  dispute  was  left  to  be  divided  when  the 
two  governments  could  reach  an  agreement,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  be  administered  in  common. 
From  that  time  the  district  has  been  treated  as 
neutral.  It  was  supposed  that  its  perpetual  neu- 
trality was  guaranteed,  till  in  1890  the  Prussian 
Government  and  the  Belgian  Government,  which 
succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  Netherlands^ 
agreed  on  a  line  dividmg  the  commune. 

International  Miners'  Congress.— Thomas 
Burt  and  Thomas  Fenwick,  two  of  the  working- 
men  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  while 
attending  the  Labor  Congress  at  Paris  in  1889, 
suggested  to  the  miners  that  they  met  there  the 
advisability  of  holding  an  international  congress 
of  miners  to  discuss  their  special  interests.  The 
wealthy  miners*  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain, 
containing  305,000  members,  undertook  to  con- 
voke the  Congress  in  England,  but  the  corre- 
spondence convinced  them  that  a  p|ace  on  the 
Continent  would  suit  the  miners  of  different 
countries  much  better,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Belgian  Labor  party  Jolimont,  in  the  mining 
district  of  Belgium,  was  fixed  upon. 

The  Congress  met  on  May  20, 1890,  in  the  hall 
built  with  the  profits  of  the  co-operative  bakery 
established  by  the  Labor  party  in  1886.  The 
English  delegation  was  thirty-six  strong,  five  of 
the  delegates  being  members  of  Parliament 
The  Belgian  miners  were  represented  by  fifty 
delegates.  There  were  seven  delegates  from 
France,  one  of  whom,  representing  the  Decaze- 
ville  miners,  was  ex-Deputy  Basiy.  From  Ger- 
many five  delegates  were  sent,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  penalties  against  participation  in  in- 
ternational meetings  of  workmen.  They  were 
not  chosen  by  trade  unions,  because  that  would 
entail  the  suppression  of  the  unions,  but  by  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  more  would  have  come  except 
for  the  doubts  regarding  this  mode  of  appoint- 
ment. Austrian  miners  were  represented  by  a 
delegate  from  Prague. 

Mr.  Burt  was  chosen  president  for  the  Eng- 
lish and  M.  Cavrot  for  the  French  speaking  sec- 
tion. The  appearance  of  gendarmes  and  the  in- 
quiries instituted  by  the  Aliiiister  of  the  Interior 
concerning  the  foreign  delegates  gave  the  ira- 
pre^iou  that  the  foreign  members  of  the  Con- 
gress were  to  be  expelled.  A  resolution  that 
miners  should  work  only  eight  hours  a  day  was 
adopted  unanimously.  The  proposition  con- 
tained in  a  further  resolution  that  the  limitation 
should  be  enforced  by  legal  enactment  was  op- 
posed by  several  English  trade-unionists.  Still, 
the  majority  voted  with  the  Belgian,  French, 
and  German  delegates,  all  of  whom  were  Social- 
ists, in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  law.  An  instruc- 
tion, originally  proceeding  from  the  Marxist 
party,  announcing  a  general  international  strike 
of  miners  for  eight  hours  on  May  1, 1891,  was 
stronglv  reprobated  by  most  of  the 'British  mem- 
bers, who  said  that  they  did  not  rule  the  unions 
and  had  no  authority  to  order  a  strike  or  to 
pledge  assistance.  The  others  were  therefore 
compelled  to  accept  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a 
new  Congress  in  April,  1891,  to  deal  with  the 
question  after  consultation  with  their  constitu- 
ents. The  Congress  voted  approval  of  national 
trades  unions  to  be  formed  for  national  purf)oses 
and  of  an  international  miners*  federation  for 
international  purposes,  and  it  appointed  a  com- 


mittee of  two  delegates  from  each  nation  to  act 
as  the  organizers  and  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
International  Federation. 

Onstoms  Conference. —- The  international 
conference  for  the  publication  of  custom's  tariffs 
assembled  at  Brussels  on  July  1. 1890.  To  the 
countries  that  took  part  in  the  confei-ence  of 
1888  were  added  Austria  -  Hungarv,  France, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  several  of  the  South 
American  republics.  One  of  the  questions  con- 
sidered was  the  establishrpent  of  an  international 
office  at  Brussels  to  publish  in  the  principal  lan- 
guages the  customs  laws  and  tariffs  of  all  na- 
tions, the  costs  of  which  are  apportioned  among 
the  countries  entering  into  the  amingement  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  their  foreign  trade. 
The  convention  for  the  establishment  of  the 
bureau  was  signed  on  July  5,  with  separate  acts 
relating  to  the  method  ot  carrying  out  its  pro- 
visions and  the  payment  of  expenses. 

BOLIYJA,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years.  Don  Aniceto  Aroe 
entered  on  his  presidential  term  on  Aue.  1, 1888. 
The  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  tne  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  Cabinet  in  the  beginning  of  1890  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Juan  C.  Carillo;  Finance,  Pedro  Garcia; 
Interior,  J.  M.  del  Carpio ;  Justice,  J,  Pol ;  War, 
Col.  A.  Rojtis. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  Bolivia 
is  estimated  at  773,548  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  1,192,162  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
aborigines,  who  are  not  admitted  to  citizenship. 
La  Paz,  the  capital,  has  56,849  inhabitants. 
There  were  28,55i8  pupils  attending  the  448  pri- 
mary schools  in  1888,  2,847  in  the  19  secondary 
schools,  and' 743  students  of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology  in  the  4  universities. 

Commeree  and  Prodnction.— The  average 
annual  value  of  imports  is  $6,000,000  and  of  ex- 
ports 110,000,000.  Two  thirds  of  the  exports 
consist  of  silver.  Other  articles  of  export  are 
gold,  copper,  tin,  cinchona  bark,  coca  leaves. 
India-rubber,  ^m,  coffee,  and  nitre.  There 
were  exported  in  1888  by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres 
silver  of  the  value  of  5,487,835  dollars  in  Argen- 
tine currency  and  gold  of  the  valud  of  1,201,226 
Argentine  dollars.  The  imports  of  textiles 
and  other  commodities  through  Buenos  Ayres 
amounted  to  518,588  dollars.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  imports,  consisting  of  iron  manufact- 
ures, machinery,  cotton  goods,  carriages,  coal, 
etc.,  come  from  Great  Britain,  mainly  through 
the  Peruvian  port  of  Arica.  There  is  also  a 
large  and  increasing  trade  with  Germany  and 
France.  The  railroad  connecting  the  Chilian 
port  of  Antofagasta  with  Ascotan  on  the  Boli- 
vian frontier  is  being  continued  toOniro.  There 
is  a  telegraph  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  Sucrd,  and 
one  extending  from  the  Pacific  coast  through 
the  capital  and  Potosi  to  the  Argentine  frontier. 
The  number  of  messages  in  1^6  was  16,127; 
the  number  of  letters  carried  by  the  post-office, 
1,525,606. 

Finances.— In  the  budget  for  1887-*88  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  3,665,790  bolivianos  or 
dollars,  and  the  expenditure  at  4,599.225  bolivi- 
anos. The  amount  of  the  foreign  debt  was 
offici^ly  stated  in  December,  1888,  at  6,027,292 
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bolivianos,  and  the  internal  debt  at  8.736.075 
bolivianos.  Floating  liabilities  are  said  to  swell 
the  total  to  more  than  double  these  sums.  Over 
two  thirds  of  the  public  revenue  is  devoted  to 
maintaining  the  standing  army  of  2,000  men 
and  1,020  officers  and  the  National  Guard,  in 
which  all  citizens  are  obliged  to  serve. 

Revolutionary  Manifestations.— In  the 
summer  of  1890  various  violent  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  Government  were  made.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  risings  took  place. 
The  most  serious  one  was  led  by  Camacho, 
whose  force  was  defeated  and  dispersed  in  the 
middle  of  July.  The  Government  declared  over 
the  whole  republic  a  state  of  siege,  and  several 
political  leaders  were  arrested  and  escorted  to 
the  frontier. 

BOUCICAULT,  DION,  a  British  dramatist 
and  actor,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  26, 
1822;  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  18,  1890. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  French  merchant  in  Dublin, 
and  his  education  was  conducted  by  his  guaid- 
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ian,  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  of  the  University  of 
London,  who  designed  to  make  him  an  architect 
and  civil  engineer;  but  unusual  ability  for  dra- 
matic composition  developed  so  early  that  the 
studies  were  abandoned.     Before  the    age  of 


eighteen  he  had  written  **  Napoleon's  Old  Guard  ** 
and  '*  A  Lover  by  Proxy,"  a  uirce,  from  the  prep- 
aration of  which  sprang  his  next  play,  **  London 
Assurance,"  which  was  at  once  successful,  and 
has  held  the  stage  ever  since.  His  account  of 
the  way  it  came  to  be  written  is  as  follows: 
**  Mathews  was  then  in  power,  and  to  him  I  sub- 
mitted the  farce,  which  he  promised  to  read.  I 
called  on  him  several  times,  but  of  course  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  an  audience.  Finally  I 
caught  him  dining  and  was  admitted  to  his  pres- 
ence. *  Ah,  young  man,'  he  said,  *  you  wish  to 
know  my  verdict  on  your  farce  f  It  is  promis- 
ing, in  fact,  clever;  but  1  can  not  produce  it  at 
present,  for  my  time  is  filled  up.  However,  if 
vou  care  to  leave  it,  Til  see  what  can  be  done 
hereafter.  There  are  eood  points  in  Harr}'  Law- 
less. If  I  had  a  part  Tike  that  in  a  five-act  play, 
I'd  jump  at  it.'  Well,  1  knew  that  Mathews  had 
not  the  reinptest  idea  of  bringing  out  my  farce, 
but  I  saw  light  in  his  remark  regarding  a  five-act 
play.  I  went  home  and  began  *  London  Assur- 
ance,' and  m  six  weeks  completed  it.  This  was 
in  March,  1841,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Again  I 
went  to  Mathews  and  showed  him  the  comedy. 
•But  I  ordered  no  comedy,'  he  exclaimed.  *I 
am  aware  of  that,'  1  replied.  *  You  did  say,  how- 
ever, that  if  you  had  a  part  like  Harry  Lawless 
in  a  five-act  comedy  you  d  jump  at  it.  I've  writ- 
ten such  a  character  for  you.'  *  What  I '  he  cried, 
•do  you  mean  to  say  you've  written  a  five-act 
comedy  in  six  weeks,  on  my  suggestion  t '  *  Yes.' 
My  perseverance  so  astounded  Mathews  that  his 
indifference  turned  to  interest.  He  read  •  Lon- 
don Assurance,'  accepted  it,  and,  when  I  read  it 
to  the  actors  of  Covent  Garden,  Madame  Vestris 
was  so  please<l  that  she  came  to  me,  saying  ^ 
'Whatever  may  be  the  public  verdict,  we  feel 
sure  that  you  have  written  a  great  comedy.'  " 

His  next  success  was  "  Old  Heads  and  Young 
Hearts,"  1843.  He  continued  to  write  or  adapt 
plays  until  1853,  when  he  also  went  upon  tne 
stage  as  an  actor.  In  the  same  year  he  married 
Agnes  Robeilson,  an  actress,  and  came  to  the 
Unite<l  States,  where  he  delivered  lectures  and 
he  and  his  wife  acted.  In  1858  he  established  a 
theatre  in  Washington,  and  in  the  following  vear 
he  remodeled  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  in  New 
York,  naming  it  **  Winter  Gai-den."  In  1860  he 
returned  to  London,  and  there  brought  out,  at 
the  Adelphi,  his  famous  Irish  play  of  **  Colleen 
Bawn,"  founded  on  Gerald  Griffin's  novel  of 
'•  The  Collegians."  The  next  year,  at  the  same 
place,  he  produced  his  successful  play,  '*  The 
Octoroon,"  which  was  intended  to  set  forth  the 
evils  of  American  slavery.  Drama  followed 
drama  in  rapid  succession,  some  being  original 
and  some  adaptations  from  the  French.  Of  his 
three  hundred  plays,  some  of  the  best  known  of 
this  period  are :  *•  Dot,"  and  **  The  Relief  of  Luck- 
now,^'  1862;  ^*The  Trial  of  Effie  Deans,"  1863; 
'•The  Streets  of  London,"  1864;  -Arrah-na- 
Pogue,"  1865;  **  The  Flving  Scud,"  -Hunted 
Down,"  "The  Long  Strike,^'  1866:  "How  she 
loves  him,"  and,  in  connection  with  Charles 
Reade,  a  dramatization  of  the  latter's  novel  of 
"  Foul  Plav,"  1867;  "After  Dark,"  1868;  "Lost 
at  Sea  "  and  "  Formosa."  1869 ;  "  The  lUpparee  " 
and  "Jezebel,"  1870;  "  Babil  and  Bijou,^  1872. 

The  dramatization  of  Washington  Irving's 
story  of  "  Rip  van  Winkle,"  made  world-famous 
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through  the  acting  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  is  usual- 
ly attributed  to  Boucicault's  pen.  Jefferson,  in 
hi9  autobiography,  says  of  the  play :  **  *  Rip  van 
Winkle '  was  not  a  sudden  success.  It  did  not 
burst  upon  the  public  like  a  torrent.  Its  flow 
was  gradual,  and  its  source  sprang  from  the 
Hartz  mountains,  an  old  German  legend,  called 
*  Carl,  the  Shepherd,*  being  the  name  of  the  origi- 
nal story.  The  genius  of  Washington  Irving 
transplanted  the  tale  to  our  own  Catskills.  The 
grace  with  which  he  paints  the  scene,  and,  still 
more,  the  quaintness  of  the  story,  placed  it  far 
above  the  original.  Yates,  Hackett,  and  Burke 
had  separate  dramas  written  upon  this  scene,  and 
acted  the  hero,  leaving  their  traditions  one  to  the 
other.  I  now  came  forth,  and,  saying  *  Give  roe 
leave,'  set  to  work,  using  some  of  the  before- 
mentioned  tradition,  mark  you.  Added  to  this, 
Dion  Boucicault  brought  his  dramatic  skill  to 
bear,  and,  by  important  additions,  made  a  better 
play  and  a  more  interesting  character  of  the  hero 
than  had  as  yet  been  reached.  This  adaptation, 
in  my  turn,  I  interpreted  and  enlarged  upon.  It 
is  thus  evident  that,  while  I  may  have  done  much 
to  render  the  character  and  the  play  popular,  it 
has  not  been  the  work  of  one  mind,  but,  both  as 
to  its  narrative  and  its  dramatic  form,  has  been 
often  molded,  and  by  many  skillful  hands." 

In  1873  Boucicault  brought  out,  at  Booth's 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  his  Irish  play  "  Daddy 
O'Dowd";  at  Wallack's,  "Mora^'  and  "  Mi- 
mi " ;  and  at  the  Union  Square,  "  Led  Astray." 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  to  remain,  and, 
in  connection  with  William  Stuart,  opened  the 
New  Park  Theatre.  Among  his  other  plays  are 
"  Janet's  Pride,"  **  Louis  XI,"  "  B'aust  and"  Mar- 
guerite," *'Paul  Lefarge,"  "A  Dark  Night's 
Work,"  "  The  Dead  Secret,"  "Andy  Blake,"  and 
*•  The  Shaughraun,"  which  was  produced  at  Wal- 
lack's  Theatre  (now  the  Star),  ran  for  a  whole 
season,  and  has  been  often  revived  with  success. 
Mr.  Boucicault  established  a  school  for  acting, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  it.  He  insist^ 
upon  higher  rates  of  compensation  for  the  dra- 
matic author,  made  the  play  the  leading  attrac- 
tion, and  so  endeavored  to  elevate  his  profession. 
Unfortunately  for  his  personal  fame,  after  many 
years,  and  when  their  children  were  already  upon 
the  stage  as  actors,  he  separated  from  Agnes 
Robert^son,  with  the  declaration  that  he  had 
never  been  legally  married.  Several  years  later 
he  married,  in  Australia,  Miss  Louise  'thomdyke, 
an  actress.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  at 
work  upon  a  dramatization  of  Bret  Harte's  story 
"  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp." 

BOYCOTT.  The  boycott  is  an  ancient  cus- 
tom under  a  n0w  name.  It  may  be  defined  as  a 
policy  of  social  excommunicatioti.  Although 
the  policy  is  thoroughly  American,  the  name 
"  boycott "  was  given  it  in  Ireland.  The  policy 
was  first  recommended  to  the  Irish  people  by 
James  Redpath,  who,  during  the  land  agitation 
in  Ireland  in  1880  advised  it,  in  the  following 
words:  "Call  up  the  terrible  power  of  social 
excommunication.  If  any  man  is  evicted  from 
his  holding,  let  no  man  take  it.  If  anv  man  is 
mean  enough  to  take  it,  don't  shoot  him,  but 
treat  him  as  a  leper.  Encircle  him  with  silence. 
Let  no  man  nor  woman  talk  to  him  nor  to  his 
wife  nor  children.  If  his  children  appear  in  the 
streets,  don't  let  your  children  speak  to  them.  If 


they  go  to  school,  take  your  children  away.  If 
the  man  goes  to  buy  goods  in  a  shop,  tell  the 
shopkeeper  that  if  he  deals  with  him  you  will 
never  trade  with  him  again.  If  the  man  or  his 
folk  go  to  church,  leave  it  as  they  enter.  If 
ever  death  comes,  let  the  man  die  unattended 
save  by  the  priest,  and  let  him  be  buried  unpit- 
ied.  The  sooner  such  men  die,  the  better  for 
Ireland.  If  the  landlord  takes  the  ground,  let 
no  man  work  for  him.  Let  his  potatoes  remain 
undug,  his  grass  uncut,  his  crop  wither  in  the 
field.  .  .  .  When  an  honest  tenant,  unable  to 
pay  his  rent  on  account  of  bad  crops,  is  evicted 
from  his  farm,  let  no  man  take  it ;  but  if  any 
man  does  take  it,  do  not  speak  to  him  nor  sell 
to  him  nor  work  for  him  nor  stand  at  the  same 
altar  with  him ;  let  him  feel  that  he  is  accursed 
and  cast  out  from  all  your  sympathies,  he  and 
every  member  of  his  family.  .  .  .  Act  toward 
him  as  the  Queen  of  England  would  act  toward 
your  good  wife,  if  she  lived  in  Clonbur.  Act 
Voward  his  children  as  the  Queen  of  England 
would  act  toward  your  children.  The  Queen  of 
England  would  not  speak  to  you,  she  would  not 
speak  to  your  wife,  she  would  not  speak  to  your 
cnildren.  She  would  not  regard  you,  nor  your 
wife,  nor  your  children  as  her  equals.  Now  imi- 
tate the  Queen  of  England,  and  don't  speak  to  a 
land-grabber,  nor  a  land-grabber's  wife,  nor  to  a 
land-grabber's  children.  They  are  not  your 
e€[uals.  Do  as  the  Queen  of  England  does,  and  you 
will  violate  no  law  of  England. . . .  This  is  no  new 
policy  I  am  advocating,  only  a  new  application 
of  an  ancient  policy.  Once  Europe  was  a  vast 
camp  of  armed  men.  And  yet  we  read  that  the 
haughtiest  Emperor  of  Europe  was  once  forced 
to  kneel  in  the  snow,  a  suppliant,  for  three  days 
and  nights  at  the  door  of  a  priest  who  had  not 
an  armed  soldier  to  obey  his  orders.  What 
power  brought  the  armorecl  prince  to  the  feet  of 
the  unarmored  popef  It  was  the  terrible  weap- 
on of  religious  excommunication.  That  weapon 
you  can  not  wield  in  defense  of  your  rights ;  but 
the  next  keenest  weapon — the  power  of  social 
excommunication — is  yours,  and  no  law  of  the 
state  or  the  Church  forbids  you  to  draw  it." 

Mr.  Redpath  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  naming  of  this  policy :  "  Capt.  Boycott  came 
into  that  country  seventeen  years  ago  [1863],  but 
had  not  lived  there  five  years  before  he  won  the 
reputation  of  being  the  worst  land-agent  in  the 
County  Mayo.  .  .  .  The  land  agitation  suddenly 
aroused  the  tenantry  to  a  sense  of  their  power, 
which  they  could  wield  without  violating  any 
law,  if  they  would  combine  and  act  as  one  man. 
The  first  use  of  this  power  against  Boycott  was 
made  when  he  sent  last  summer  for  the  tenantry 
of  the  estates  for  which  he  was  agent,  to  cut  the 
oats  on  his  farm.  .  .  .  The  whole  neighborhood 
declined  to  work  for  him.  .  .  .  The  people  as- 
sembled, and  I  was  told  by (it  would 

ruin  him  if  I  were  to  give  his  name)  that  .  .  . 
he  told  the  people  about  my  prediction  of  the 
effects  of  a  strike  against  the  landlords,  in  my 
Clare  Morris  speech,  and  advised  them  to  try  it 
on  Boycott  at  once.  The  men  advised  Boy- 
cott's herdsmen  and  drivers  to  strike,  and  the 
women  advised  Boycott's  servant  girls  to  strike, 
and  that  evening  every  one  of  them  left  his 
house.  Next  morning  when  Mrs.  Boycott  went 
to  buy  bread,  the  shopkeeper    told  her  that, 
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although  she  was  a  decent  woman  and  they  all 
liked  her,  they  couldn't  stand  that  *  baste  of  a 
husband  of  hers  any  longer/  and  they  really 
couldn't  sell  her  any  more  bread.  Boycott  was 
isolated.  .  .  .  Three  days  after  the  decree  of 
social  excommunication  was  issued  against  Boy- 
cott I  was  dining  with  Rev.  John  O'Malley,  and 
he  asked  me  why  I  was  not  eating.  I  said  '  I  am 
bothered  about  a  word.*  *  What  is  it  t  *  asked 
Father  John.  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  when  the  people 
ostracize  a  land-grabber  we  call  it  social  excom- 
munication, but  we  ought  to  have  an  entirely 
different  word  to  signify  ostracism  applied  to  a 
landlord  or  land-agent  Uke  Boycott  Ostracism 
won't  do,  the  peasantry  would  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing.' *Nof' said  Father  John;  *  how  would 
it  do  to  call  it  "  to  boycott  him." '  Then  I  was 
delighted,  and  I  said : '  Tell  your  people  to  call  it 
boycotting,  so  that  when  the  reporters  come 
down  from  London  and  Dublin  tney  will  hear 
the  word ;  use  it  vourself  .  .  .  and  I  will  ask  the 
young  orators  or  the  Land  League  to  give  it 
that  name :  and  I  will  use  it  myself  in  my  corre- 
spondence." 

The  boycott  was  one  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  patriots  of  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
defense  against  the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain. 
When  King  Oeor^  and  his  ministers  attempted 
to  tax  the  colonies  unjustly,  agreements  were 
drawn  up  by  the  Sons  of  LiWty  and  presentpd 
for  sif^ture  to  all  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
colonies.  By  these  agreements  the  signers 
bound  themselves  not  to  •*  import,  purchase,  nor 
make  use  of  certain  articles  produced  or  manu- 
.  factured  out  of  North  America,  such  as  teas, 
wines,  and  liquors."  ** Homespun  parties" 
were  given  where  nothing  of  foreign  importa- 
tion appeared  in  the  dresses  or  on  the  table. 
Even  wedding  festivities  were  conducted  upon 
patriotic  principles.  It  is  related  that  at  the 
marriag[e  of  Miss  Dora  Flint,  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  in  December,  1767,  the  ladies  were  all 
arrayed  in  garments  of  domestic  manufacture. 
The  refreshments  were  all  of  domestic  produce. 
In  many  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  colonies 
**  committees  of  correspondence  "  were  appointed 
who  were  to  write  to  other  towns  and  impress 
upon  the  people  there  the  importance  of  this 
boycott,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  this  "  non-im- 
portation agreement."  The  Boston  committee 
was  most  active.  It  was  composed  of  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin,  John 
Adams,  William  Phillips,  Joseph  Warren,  and 
Josiah  Quincy.  The  circular  which  they  sent 
out,  known  as  the  Boston  circular,  was  sent 
throughout  all  the  colonies.  On  Jan.  29,  1770, 
the  inhabitants  of  Norwich,  (^onn.,  met  in  pub- 
lic mass  meeting  and  resolved :  "  We  give  our 
hearty  and  unanimous  approbation  to  the  agree- 
ment the  merchants  have  entered  into  to  stop 
the  importation  of  British  goods ;  we  will  frown 
upon  all  who  endeavor  to  frustrate  these  good 
designs,  and  avoid  all  correspondence  and  deal- 
ings with  those  merchants  who  shall  dare  to  vio- 
late these  oblipitions."  By  May,  1770,  three 
hundred  and  sixty  individuals,  mostly  heads  of 
families  had  put  their  names  to  the  non-importa- 
tion agreements.  All  over  the  country  commit- 
tees, variously  called  "committees  of  inspec- 
tion" or    "committees  of    observation,"  were 


appointed  to  make  critical  examination  into  the 
conduct  of  all  buyers  and  sellers  of  goods,  and 
to  publish  the  names  of  those  who  failed  to  re- 
spect the  boycott,  "  to  the  intent  that  such  per- 
sons might  be  exposed  to  the  odium  and  resent- 
ment of  the  people."  Any  person  found  to 
have  violated  the  boycott  had  his  name  posted 
in  handbills  and  in  the  newspapers,  "  a  proceed- 
ing," says  a  writer  of  that  day.  "  which  was 
usually  followed  by  insults  at  least  from  the 
boys  and  populace."  Ebenczer  Punderson,  the 
schoolmaster  at  Norwich,  drank  tea  in  spite  of 
the  boycott  until  the  committee  of  inspection 
posted* him  and  ordered  "that  no  trade,  com- 
merce, dealings,  or  intercourse  whatever  be  car- 
ried on  with  him,"  when  he  found  it  advisable 
to  refrain  from  tea-drinking.  The  committee  of 
observation  of  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  re- 
ported that  Silas  Newcomb  drank  tea  "and  was 
determined  to  persist  in  that  practice,"  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  people  "oreak  off  all  deal- 
ings with  him,  and  in  tnis  manner  publish  the 
truth  of  the  case,  that  he  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  friends  of  American  liberty."  This 
was  so^  effective  that  on  May  11,  1775,  Silas 
Newcomb  formally,  publicly,  and  in  writing, 
recanted,  lii  Boston,  two  or  three  brothers 
named  McMasters  sold  the  boycotted  goods. 
On  June  10, 1770,  one  of  them  was  taken  and 
carted  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  a  bag  of 
feathera  and  some  tar  in  a  barrel  by  his  side,  to 
Eang  Street,  where  it  was  intended  to  expose 
him  to  public  view  besmeared  with  the  one  and 
coated  with  the  other.  But  as  he  drew  near 
the  spot,  his  color  forsook  his  lips,  his  eyes  sank, 
,  and  ne  was  about  to  fail  lifeless  in  the  cart, 
when  some  gentlemen  begged  permission  to  take 
him  into  a  house.  Coruials  were  administered 
and  McMasters  was  revived,  and  upon  his  sol- 
emn promise  to  go  away  and  never  return  he 
was  excused  from  this  newly  invented  punish- 
ment, and  carted,  sitting  in  his  chair,  to  the  Rox- 
bury  line,  where  he  was  dismissed. 

A  printer  in  New  York  citv  published  a  Tory 
newspaper,  and  was  boycotted  very  generally  by 
the  people  of  New  Jersey.  One  of  these  boycotts 
reads  as  follows :  "  We  esteem  him  as  an  incendi- 
ary employed  by  a  wicked  ministry  to  disunite 
and  divide  us ;  and,  therefore,  we  will  not  for 
ourselves  have  any  connection  or  dealing  with 
him.  and  do  recommend  the  same  conduct  to- 
ward him  to  every  person  in  this  township:  and 
we  will  discountenance  any  post-rider,  stage 
driver,  or  carrier  who  shall  bring  his  pamphlets 
or  papers  into  this  country."  The  inhabitants  of 
Staten  Island  found  it  hard  to  relinquish  their 
tea  or  their  newspaper;  and  the' committees  of 
observation  of  the  adjoining  counties  reported 
that  the  people  of  New  Jei'sey  "  are  bound  to  break 
off  all  trade,  commerce,  dealings,  and  intercourse 
whatever  with  the  inhabitants  of  said  island; 
and  do  resolve  that  all  trade,  commerce  dealings, 
and  intercourse  whatever  be  suspended  accord- 
ingly, which  suspension  is  hereby  notified  and 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  dis- 
trict, to  be  by  them  universally  observed  and 
adopted." 

The  attempt  of  the  British  to  break  the  boy- 
cott by  sending  to  America  ships  freighted  with 
tea  wliich  was  to  be  sold  by  specially  appointed 
agents  and  at  a  reduced  price  was  well  Known. 
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The  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
sent  the  ships  back  to  London.  The  tea  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  was  stored  in  cellars,  where  it 
could  not  be  used  and  where  it  finally  spoiled. 
In  Boston  men  disguised  as  Indians  boaroed  the 
ships  and  threw  their  cargoes  into  the  sea.  On 
Nov.  22,  1774,  a  brig  landed  a  cargo  of  tea  at 
Greenwich,  N.  J.,  but  a  party  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  headed  by  Ebenezer  Elmer,  afterward 
a  member  of  Congress,  destroyed  it  by  fire.  The 
attempt  to  break  down  the  boycott  on  tea  was 
everywhere  unsuccessful. 

These  boycotts  of  revolutionary  times  were 
remarkable  because  of  their  extension  over  so 
large  a  territory,  the  unanimity  with  which  they 
were  enforced  by  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  number  of  years  which  they  lasted ;  nor,  in 
estimating  their  importance,  should  the  result 
which  they  were  largely  instrumental  in  accom- 
plishing^ he  forgotten. 

McMaster,  in  his  **  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  Stittes"  (Vol.  I,  p.  404),  gives  an  amusing 
and  instructive  account  of  a  boycott  declared  by 
New  Jersey  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  ajs^inst 
New  York  in  1787.  The  embargoes  Jaid  by 
Congress  upon  shipping  in  ports  of  the  United 
States  in  17^  and  1^  were  iittle  less  than  boy- 
cotts as  now  understood.  They  were  declared 
by  one  nation  against  another,  yet  they  were  en- 
forced by  the  approbation  of  the  people;  and 
when  declared  by  the  national  authorities  to  be 
at  an  end  were  still  continued  by  private  ac- 
tion in  some  pfurts  of  the  country.  Tnere  is  still 
another  American  boycott,  whose  full  history 
has  never  been  completely  written.  Albion  W. 
Tourgee,  in  his  novels,  has  shown  part  of  its 
operation ;  much  concerning  it  is  no  doubt  con- 
tained in  diaries,  in  pri^te  correspondence,  and 
in  newspapers.  This  is  the  policy  of  social  ex- 
communication with  which  the  South  met  the 
Northern  emigrants  or  **  carpet-baggers  *'  after 
the  civil  war.  •  This  procedure  is  of  peculiar 
value  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  boycott,  for 
James  Redpath  lived  in  the  South  in  those  days, 
saw  the  policy  of  social  ostracism  put  into  force, 
watched  its  operations,  and  noticed  its  failures 
—  which  were  few — and  its  successes — which 
were  many.  Prom  his  experiences  of  that  time 
were  derived  his  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  policy  to  the  Irish,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  boycott  is,  therefore, 
an  American  custom  with  an  Irish  name.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  boycott  was  the  suggestion  put  forth  by 
several  newspapers  in  the  Southern  States  in 
July,  1890,  to  boycott  all  Northern  men  and 
manufacturers  if  a  certain  bill  giving  control 
over  elections  of  Federal  officers  to  United  States 
officials  was  passed  by  Congress. 

BRAZIL^  a  republic  in  South  America,  con- 
stituted under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  dethronement  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  Nov. 
15, 1889.  The  Emperor  in  1887,  when  he  went 
to  Europe  on  account  of  his  health,  committed 
the  Government  to  the  Crown  Princess,  Dona 
Ysabel,  whose  subjection  to  the  influence  of 
Jesuits  was  generally  resented.  Her  husband. 
Gaston  d'Orleans,  Count  d'Eu,  was  still  more 
disliked,  and  the  Republicans  were  determined 
that  the  monarchy  should  end  with  the  reign  of 


Dom  Pedro.  The  Crown  Princess  by  the  interest 
that  she  showed  in  the  abolition  movement 
aroused  the  animosity  of  the  planters,  and  by 
the  sudden  decree  of  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion, issued  May  18.  1888,  made  numerous  pow- 
erful and  unrelenting  enemies.  Her  opposition 
to  religious  liberty,  the  rose  of  virtue  sent  to  her 
by  the  Pope,  and  the  subservience  to  the  clergy 
that  she  snowed  openly  made  the  whole  country 
distrustful  of  her  capacity  to  rule.  In  May,  1889, 
Jofto  Alfredo  was  replaced  as  Prime  Minister  by 
Ouro  Preto,  who  instituted  an  adventurous  and 
extravagant  economical  policy,  demoralized  the 
civil  service,  fostered  corruption,  and  roused  the 
suspicion  in  the  army,  where  the  antagonism  to 
the  Count  d^Eu  and  the  princess  regent  was 
keenest,  that  he  intended  to  supplant  it  with  a 
new  body,  the  National  Guard,  that  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  fight  for  the  dynastjr  and  reaction- 
ary principles.  A  plot  was  orpmized  among  the 
officers  to  drive  the  unpopular  ministry  from 
power  by  a  military  revolt.  The  politicians  of 
the  Liberal  party,  the  planters,  and  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Crown  Princess  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  movement,  and  the  juncture  was  adroitly 
utilized  by  the  organizers  of  the  plot  to  over- 
turn the  dynasty  at  the  same  time  and  to  pro- 
claim a  republic,  assuming  themselves  the  chief 
offices  in  the  Provisional  Government.  Arbitrary 
rule,  corruption,  the  perversion  of  justice,  sys- 
tematic oppression,  and  neglect  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  intention  avowed  in  the  ministe- 
rial press  to  disband  and  abolish  the  two  services 
and  create  in  their  stead  an  organization  more 
pliant  to  official  influence  were  the  reasons  for 
the  revolt  alleged  in  Marshal  Deodoro's  letter  to 
Dom  Pedro  of  Nov.  16, 1889.  The  revolutionary 
Government  was  composed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  heads  of  departments:  Chief  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  Marshal  Deodoro 
da  Fonseca ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Aristides 
da  Silveira  Lobo ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Ruy 
Barbosa ;  Minister  of  War,  Benjamin  Constant ; 
Minister  of  Marine,  Rear- Admiral  Eduardo  Wan- 
denkolk ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Quintano 
Bocayuva. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  or  States  and  their  population, 
as  officially  estimated  in  1888,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


STATfS. 


Amoionas 

Part       

Maraoh&o  

Plaahy 

Cear4 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

Parahyba 

Pemambaco 

Alalia 

8«nflp« 

Bahla 

Esperito  Santo 

Klo  de  Janeiro 

City  of  Rio 

Santa  Catharina 

Rio  Grande  do  Snl    . . 

Mlnaa-Geraea 

Matto-GroBso 

Goya*. 

Paran6. 

^aoPaalo 


Total   8,209,878 


SqnaroB 


78«,4«0 

80,654 

448,658 

407,850 

177,566 

488.448 

116,218 

266,988 

40.258 

952,625 

22,195 

808,852 

28,854 

496,618 

49,625 

1,110,881 

82;S88 

499.871 

7,870 

282,640 

164,649 

1,821,089 

17,812 

121.562 

26,684 

1,164,468 

588 

406,958 

27,486 

286,846 

91,885 

564,527 

822.160 

8,018,807 

682,708 

79,750 

288,546 

211.721 

85.458 

187,548 

112,880 

1,886,249 

14,002,885 
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The  number  of  uncivilizod  Indians  is  estimated 
at  600,000.  There  were  723,419  slaves  in  1887  ac- 
cording to  an  official  report,  valued  at  $485,225,- 
212.  Both  Chambers  passed  an  act  in  1888  de- 
claring slavery  to  be  abolished  and  denying  all 
claims  for  compensation,  and  on  May  13  of  that 
year  the  Crown-Princess  signetl  the  decree  of 
emancipation.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  Indian  element  preponderates ;  in  Per- 
nambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas-Ge- 
raes  there  is  a  large  negro  population ;  and  in 
the  coast  towns  the  main  pait  of  the  population 
is  of  European  descent.  In  eighteen  years  ending 
with  1888  a  half-million  of  immigrants  are  said 
to  have  entered  the  country  through  the  ports 
of  Rio  and  Santos.  In  1888  the  number  of  set- 
tlers arriving  in  southern  Brazil  was  131,268,  of 
whom  115,000  were  Italians  and  the  rest  Portu- 
guese, Germans,  and  Spaniards.  The  number  of 
arrivals  in  1887  in  the  same  region  was  55,986 ;  in 
1886,  25,135;  in  1885,  30,135.  In  several  States 
there  are  laws  for  compulsory  school  attendance. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  schools,  public 
and  private,  was  estimated  in  1889  at  300,000. 
Of  the  total  population  84  per  cent,  is  reported 
to  be  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  Roman  Catholic 
was  the  established  religion  of  the  empire ,  but 
the  republican  Government  has  abolished  the 
connection  between  church  and  state,  while  con- 
tinuing the  stipends  of  the  clergy  that  were  for- 
merly provided  by  the  state  and  agreeing  to  sup- 
port the  chairs  in  the  theological  seminaries  for 
at  least  one  year  longer.  The  individual  States 
can  subsidize  the  Roman  Catholic  or  any  other 
form  of  religion. 

Commerce  and  Prodnction.— The  total 
value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was  260,999,000 
milreis,  and  of  the  exports  212.592,000  milreis. 
The  values  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1887,  were  as  follow,  in  milreis 
(the  milreis  =  55  cents) : 

EXPORTS.  Vftlm. 

Coffee 187,000,000 

Suptr 16,090,000 

Cotton lfi,120,000 

Indla-rabber 6,200,000 

Tobacco  6.280,000 

Hides 6,860,000 

Cacao 1,680,000 

Paraguayteft 8,600,000 

Goldduat 1,200,000 

DlamoDds 80U.O0O 

Hair. 210.000 

The  export  of  coffee  from  Rio  was  413,756,000 
pounds,  valued  at  106,274,358  milreis.  Of  the 
total  exports  of  Brazil  about  one  third  go  to  the 
United  States,  the  same  proportion  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  one  tenth  each  to  France  and  Ger- 
manv.  Of  the  imports  Great  Britain  furnishes 
nearly  one  half,  Franc*  one  sixth,  and  Germany 
one  eighth.  The  United  States  in  1888  imported 
5  J  per  cent,  of  the  total,  a  smaller  proportion  than 
Portugal,  and  not  much  greater  than  Belgium 
supplied.  The  largest  imports  are  cottons  and 
wines  and  spirits,  the  next  most  important  being 

f>reserved  meat  and   fish,  woolens,  flour,  coal, 
inen  goods,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  Bra- 
zil has  been  maae  productive,  and  little  has  been 
done  to  utilize  the  valuable  resources  of  the 
mines  and  forests.  The  vast  det)osits  of  iron 
ore  can  not  be  worked  for  want  oi  fuel.  Cofifee 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  Esperito  Santo,  Mi- 


nas-Geraes,  and  Sfio  Paulo.  There  were  90  cot- 
ton mills  in  operation  in  1888.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  Brazil  is  estimated  at  17,000,000. 

NaTlgatlon.— During  1888  the  number  of  ves- 
sels engaged  in  ocean  commerce  entered  at  the 
ports  of  Brazil  was  3,243,  of  2,391,022  tons,  of 
which  2,858,  of  2,416,464  tons  were  foreign  and 
385.  of  174,558  tons,  Brazilian;  the  clearances 
numbered  2,390,  comprising  2.267  foreign  vessels 
of  2,346,682  tons,  and  123  Brazilian  vessels,  of 
701,103  tons.  The  coastwise  movement  was  1,- 
545  foreign  and  3,279  Brazilian  vessels,  of  an  ag- 
gregate capacity  of  2,131,378  tons,  entered,  and 
1,342  foreign  and  3.290  Brazilian  vessels,  meas- 
uring 2,410,006  tons,  cleared. 

The  mercantile  navy  in  1888  consisted  of  89 
steamers  and  115  sailing  vessels. 

Railroads.— In  1889  there  were  5,582  miles  of 
railroads  in  operation.  984  miles  building,  and  4,- 
938  miles  in  contemplation.  The  state  owned  1,- 
444  miles  of  the  completed  roads  and  had  guar- 
anteed 1,748  miles  belonging  to  companies,  while 
1,754  miles  more  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
provincial  govemment&  Tlua  capital  expendi- 
ture on  the  state  lines  had  been  161,286,726  mil- 
reis, and  on  all  the  railroads  488,148,327  milreis. 
There  were  7,315,486  passengers  and  1,820.106 
tons  of  freight  conveyed  in  1887,  the  receipts 
amounting  to  38,202,450  milreis  and  the  expenses 
to  25,444,569  milreis.  The  receipte  in  1888  on 
the  state  lines  were  14.183,761  milreis,  and  the 
expenses  9,059,034  milreis. 

The  Post-OfflGe  and  Telegraphs.  —  The 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1889  was  10,720 
kilometres,  or  6,700  miles,  with  18,489  miles  of 
wire.  The  number  of  dispatches  was  567,935; 
the  receipts,  1,523,200  milreis ;  expenses,  2,427,- 
980  milreis. 

The  Army  and  Nayy.— -Obligatory  military 
service  was  introduced  by  the  law  of  1875,  whicn 
allows  substitution  or  the  purchase  of  exemption 
by  the  payment  Oi  1,000  milreis;  The  period  of 
service  is  six  years  in  the  regular  army  and  three 
years  in  the  reserve.  The  reorganization  of  the 
army  was  begun  in  February,  1890.  Its  strength 
was  fixed  by  a  decree  of  the*  Provisional  Govern- 
ment at  24,877  men  of  all  arms,  six  battalions  of 
infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  one  of 
artillery  being  ^ded  to  the  former  establish- 
ment. The  strength  of  the  forces  on  the  peace 
footing  in  1889  was  reported  as  956  officers  and 
15,689  troops,  comprising  774  engineers,  2,572 
artillery,  2,410  cavalry,  9,581  infantry,  and  402 
in  the  transport  service.  There  were  besides 
6,850  gendarmes. 

The  most  powerful  vessels  in  the  navy  are  two 
turret  ships  ouilt  in  England,  the  **Riachuelo" 
and  the  *•  Aquidaban,"  protected  by  a  belt  of  11- 
inch  steel- faced  armor,  and  carrying  4  20-ton 
breech-loading  guns,  besides  machine  guns  and 
70-pounder8.  Two  other  sea-going  armor  clads 
two  powerful  vessels  of  light  draught,  plated 
with  10-inch  armor  and  carrying  4  l(Pinch  guns, 
each  mounted  in  two  turrets,  and  four  other 
vessels  for  coast  defense  complete  the  iron-clad 
navy.  The  principal  unpn>tected  vessels  are 
three  first-class  cruisers,  including  one  that  is 
not  finished,  and  two  of  the  second  class.  The 
torpedo  fleet  comprises  five  boats  of  the  first  class, 
six  of  the  second  class,  and  three  of  the  third  class. 
There  are  also  a  torpedo  school  ship,  two  training 
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corvettes,  nine  screw  gunboats,  eight  side-wheel 
gnnboats,  and  two  transports. 

Finaneesk  —  The  revenue  for  the  eighteen 
months  ending  Dec.  31,  1887,  was  201,425,000 
milreis  and  the  expenditure  229,663,800  milreis. 
In  that  year  the  fiscal  year,  which  used  to  end 
on  June  30,  was  made  to  correspond  with  the 
calendar  year.  Dr.  Barbosa,  who  adopted  the 
budget  for  the  last  year  of  the  empire  as  the 
basis  of  that  of  1890,  estimates  the  annual  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  at  150,000,000  milreis.  The 
budget  voted  for  1889  fixes  the  expenditure  at 
153,000,000  milreis.  The  total  national  debt  on 
Nov.  14,  1889,  was  1,072.092  oontos  or  thousands 
of  milreis,  of  which  270,396  contos  represent  the 
funded  foreign  debt,  548,585  contos  the  domes- 
tic funded  debt,  and  258,111  contos  the  floating 
debt,  inclusive  of  paper  money,  savings-bank 
funds,  etc 

Decrees  of  the  Prorislonal  GoTemment. 
— The  revolution  was  accomi>lished  without 
bloodshed  or  disturbance.  Business  was  inter- 
rupted only  for  a  day.  The  republican  form  of 
S>vemment  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  a 
rge  part  of  the  population,  especially  by  the 
youth  of  the  country.  Students  and  clerks 
formed  military  companies  and  armed  and 
drilled  themselves  for  the  defense  of  the  repub- 
lic The  new  rulers  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  all 
telegraphic  intercourse  and  news  agencies,  but 
otherwise  betrayed  no  repre&<«ive  tendencies. 
Their  policy  in  its  earliest  manifestations  was 
to  reverse  the  most  un{)opular  characteristics  of 
the  imperial  rSgime,  which  were  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluences and  centralization  of  power.  From  all 
parts  of  the  country  came  addresses  expressing 
gratifled  recognition  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  emblems  of  monarchy  disappeared,  and 
after  a  few  days  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  to 
indicate  that  the  people  had  ever  lived  under  an 
empire.  No  hostile  party  showed  itself,  and  the 
early  acts  of  the  Qovemment  were  received  with- 
out murmurs  when  not  with  approval.  Only  in 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Bahia  were  there  signs 
of  disaffection,  and  even  these  provinces  were 
brought  into  line,  Gei?.  Visoonde  de  Pelotas  en- 
tering on  his  office  as  Governor  of  Rio  Grande 
with  a  patriotic  proclamation.  The  navy,  the 
sentiments  of  which  were  doubtful,  declared  for 
the  new  Government.  The  ministers  devoted 
themselves  diligently  and  earnestly  to  reorgan- 
izing their  departments.  Officials  who  adhered 
to  the  monarchy  were  allowed  to  retire,  and  a 
few  were  discharged.  The  majority  remained  in 
their  places. 

The  empire  was  converted  into  a  confedera- 
tion of  twenty  States,  consisting  of  the  former 
provinces,  the  capital,  with  its  400,000  inhabit- 
ants, being  declared  a  neutral  district.  A  de- 
cree was  issued  on  Nov.  19, 1889,  declaring  every 
Brazilian  citizen  who  can  read  and  write  to  be 
a  voter,  unless  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  civil 
or  political  rights,  the  electoral  process  being 
left  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  determine. 
By  the  decree  of  Nov.  20  the  provincial  assem- 
blies were  dissolved,  and  for  the  interval  that 
must  elapse  before  the  adoption  of  a  republican 
system  most  extensive  powers  were  confide  to 
the  governors,  who  were  authorized  to  fix  the 
civil,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  to  se- 
lect a  place  for  the  capital,  to  supervise  the  pub- 


lic and  private  schools,  to  expropriate  private 
property  for  public  purposes,  to  fix  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  state  ana  to  impose  and  collect 
taxes,  to  create  offices  and  appoint  civil  func- 
tionaries, to  plan  and  make  contracts  for  public 
works,  to  organize  and  discipline  the  police,  and 
to  suspend  judges  appointed  for  life  and  dismiss 
other  officials.  The  dangers  of  decentralization 
began  immediately  to  impress  themselves  on  the 
Provisional  Government,  for  only  three  days 
later  a  decree  was  issued  reserving  to  the  federal 
authorities  the  appointment  of  governors,  chiefs 
of  ffolice.  State  secretaries,  judges,  and  post- 
masters. The  assumption  of  powers  never  pos- 
sessed by  the  Emperor  caused  the  cry  of  "  mili- 
tary dictatorship"  to  be  raised  by  old  repub- 
licans as  well  as  monarchists,  and  before  the 
new  Government  was  two  weeks  old  it  began  to 
arrest  obnoxious  citizens,  one  of  the  first  being 
Silveira  Martins,  who  headed  the  opposition  in 
the  southernmost  province.  In  Maranhflo  and 
in  several  smaller  places  the  negroes  rose  in  in- 
surrection, fearing  that  they  would  be  reduced 
to  slavery  again.  The  Emperor,  whose  debts 
were  said  to  amount  to  2,000  contos,  i-efused  to 
accept  5,000  contos  that  the  Government  offered 
to  him  in  addition  to  the  civil-list  dotations  that 
were  continued  during  his  life  and  that  of  the 
Empress.  Perceiving  in  his  rejection  of  money 
not  voted  by  Parliament  a  denial  of  its  authority 
and  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  the  throne,  the 
Government  canceled  the  gifts,  declared  the 
civil  list  extinguished,  pi'onounced  a  decree  of 
banishment  against  the  Emperor  and  all  his 
family,  and  ordered  the  liquidation  of  his  estate 
in  Brazil  within  two  years.  On  Dec  7  the  Mu- 
nicipal Chamber  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  nest  of  po- 
litical corruption  and  fraud,  was  dissolved  and 
superseded  by  a  committee.  On  Dec.  15  a  natu- 
ralization law  was  promulgated  declaring  every 
foreigner  residing  m  Brazil  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  to  be  a  Brazilian  citizen  possessing 
ecjual  civil  and  political  rights  with  native-bom 
citizens,  except  eligibility  to  the  office  of  chief 
executive  of  a  State,  provided  he  did  not  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  decree  record 
his  intention  of  preserving  his  allegiance  to  his 
native  country ;  also  every  future  foreign  immi- 
grant after  a  residence  of  two  vears  in  Brazil. 
This  measure  was  very  acceptaole  to  Germans 
and  other  foreigners  who  desired  a  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  especially  so  on 
account  of  its  novel  form,  relieving  them  of  the 
necessity  of  renouncing  their  native  country. 
The  British  Government  instructed  its  consular 
agents  to  give  public  notice  to  British  subjects 
in  Brazil  that  tliey  would  lose  their  civil  rights 
in  Great  Britain  if  they  submitted  to  tacit  natu- 
ralization. The  German  Government  took  no 
steps  because  Germans  can  exercise  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  a  foreign  country  without  forfeit- 
ing any  of  their  rights  as  born' German  subjects 
other  than  that  of  the  protection  of  the  diplo- 
matic authorities,  unless  by  an  act  of  formal  ab- 
juration provided  for  in  treaties.  Between  sev- 
eral governments  an  exchange  of  views  took 
place  in  reference  to  a  protest  against  the  novel 
and  sweeping  method  of  naturalization  intro- 
duced in  Brazil.  The  law  was  modified  in  June 
by  a  new  decree  to  the  effect  that  foreigners 
neglecting  to  register  their  intention  still  remain 
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citizens  of  the  country  of  their  nativity  unless 
by  voting  or  other  acts  the^  availed  themselves 
of  the  privileges  of  Brazilian  citizenship.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  1889  the  Governments  of  Chili, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina^  Uruguay,  and  Switz- 
erland had  recognized  the  new  republic  The 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Euro- 
pean countries  instructed  their  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Provisional  Government,  save  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Czar,  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
oven  the  de  facto  existence  of  the  republic. 
Baron  de  Penedo,  the  Brazilian  minister  to  Paris, 
was  the  only  important  diplomatic  representa- 
tive abroad  who  resigned  on  the  establishment 
of  the  republic. 

The  names  of  vessels  of  the  navy  and  of  public 
institutions  were  altered  where  they  were  boi^ 
rowed  from  the  banished  dynasty.  The  servile 
obseouiousness  of  the  old  forms  gave  way  to  a 
simple  Vo8  at  the  beginning  and  Scdiide  e  fro- 
temtdfide  at  the  close  of  official  letters.  The 
crown  on  the  buttons  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
was  replaced  by  a  star.  A  new  flag  was  adopted, 
consisting  of  a  blue  sphere  in  a  yellow  square  on 
a  green  field,  the  sphere  showing  the  southern 
star  and  twenty-one  other  stars  representing  the 
States  (includmg  the  prospective  State  to  be 
formed  from  the  present  capital),  with  the  words 
Ordem  e  Progresso  on  a  wnite  band  extending 
across  the  flag  from  left  to  right  Titles  of  rank 
were  abolished,  yet  those  possessing  them  are  al- 
lowed by  courtesy  to  bear  them  still.  An  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  created  and  the  mil- 
itary cross  was  retained.  All  other  oixlers  were 
abolished.  Besides  developing  an  extraordinary 
activity  themselves,  the  provisional  nilers  set 
commissions  at  working  out  reforms  of  superior 
and  public  education  and  other  institutions. 
The  necrees  that  were  issued  from  time  to  time 
were  all  signed  by  Marshal  Manael  Deodoro  da 
Fonseca  as  "  executive  head  of  the  Pronsional 
Government,  established  by  the  army  and  navy, 
in  the*name  of  the  nation.'*  The  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Pan-American  Congress  in  favor 
of  settling  all  disputes  arising  between  American 
republics  by  arbitration  were  accepted  by  the 
Government  in  April  as  governing  the  future 
conduct  of  Brazil. 

Attempted  Connter-ReTolntion, — While 
European  monarchists  were  expecting  to  see 
the  most  popular  of  contemporary  sovereigns 
triumphantlv  recalled  to  his  throne,  the  classes 
engaged  in  Brazil  in  commercial  and  productive 
activities  showed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with 
a  Government  that  preserved  better  order  than 
existed  under  the  empire.  Still  there  were  ele- 
ments of  dangerous  disaffection  among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  the  old  politicians  who  were 
unwilling  to  be  permanently  thrust  aside  bv  the 
new  men  that  had  grasped  power,  although  no 
one  would  strike  a  blow  for  the  Emperor.  The 
ferment  began  when  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment showed  a  determination  to  consolidate  and 
perpetuate  their  position  by  postponing  the  call- 
ing of  a  constituent  assembly  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution. The  creation  of  disturbances  by  banded 
rowdies  and  desperadoes  known  as  capangcta  and 
eapoeiroB  wasa  lamiliar  sign  that  rival  politicians 
were  trying  to  undermine  the  men  in  power. 
The  Provisional  Government  displayed  more  en- 


ergy in  dealing  with  this  rabble  than  was  ever 
witnessed  in  tne  time  of  the  empire,  transport- 
ing 400  to  the  penal  settlement  of  Fernando  de 
Noronha  and  locking  up  1,500  in  Rio. 

The  plans  of  the  imperialists,  who  worked  in 
secret  among  the  lower  classes  and  the  aoldatesea^ 
were  upset  by  a  premature  explosion  in  their 
mine,  a  mutiny  in  the  artillery  barracks  on  Dec. 
18.  During  the  absence  of  the  officers  some 
men  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  mounted  artillery 
engaged  in  a  fight,  and  in  order  to  escape  punish- 
ment they  attempted  to  precipitate  the  revolt 
for  which  they  had  been  prepared.  One  half  of 
this  regiment,  a  part  of  another,  and  a  few  cav- 
alrymen marched  to  the  different  barracks,  call- 
ing on  the  army  to  rise  against  the  dictators. 
Then,  headed  by  cinlian  l^ers,  thev  went  to 
one  of  the  palaces,  tore  up  the  republican  flag, 
and  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  empire.  It  required 
all  the  other  regiments  to  subdue  the  insurgents, 
and  the  fighting  lasted  nearlv  all  night,  one 
hundred  imperialists  being  killed  or  wounded 
before  they  were  driven  back  to  their  barracks 
and  put  under  guard,  after  which  twentv-one 
civilians  and  soloiers  were  summarily  tried  and 
shot  as  ringleaders.  Not  a  single  commissioned 
officer  was  concerned  in  the  mutiny.  Within 
the  next  few  days  fifteen  prominent  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  brother  of  the  Minist'Cr  of  Agricult- 
ure, five  ex-ministers,  the  ex-President  of  the 
Senate  and  two  other  Senators,  several  Deputiess 
and  the  ex-chief  of  police,  were  arrested.  Sii- 
veira  Martins,  whom  tne  Emperor  had  summoned 
to  form  a  new  Cabinet  when  the  revolution  broke 
out,  was  banished,  and  decrees  of  banishment 
were  issued  against  Ouro  Preto  and  other  impe- 
rialist statesmen  who  were  already Jn  Europe. 

On  Dec.  20  the  general  dread  of  an  indefinite 
prolongation  of  arbitrary  government  was  in  a 
measure  allayed  by  a  proclamation  fixing  a  date, 
though  a  distant  one,  for  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. The  elections,  by  list  tickets  in  the 
several  States,  were  announced  for  Sept.  15, 1890, 
and  the  date  for  convening  the  constituirUt  in 
the  capital  was  placed  two  months  later.  The 
leaders  of  the  revolution  had  not  intended  to  ex- 
pose their  work  to  the  risk  of  being  undone  by  a 
popular  assembly,  for  they  had  already  set  to 
work  to  embody  their  own  ideas  in  a  constitution 
elaborated  by  a*  commission  under  the  presidency 
of  Saldanha'Marinho.  The  overt  act  of  insui^ 
rection  impelled  them  to  establish  a  military 
dictatorship  in  fact.  On  Deo.  28,  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  everything  in  tneir 
power  to  preserve  peace,  order,  and  security  until 
a  regular  constitutional  form  of  government 
could  be  established,  they  announced  by  procla- 
mation that  all  persons  found  conspiring  against 
the  I'epublic  or  its  Government,  or  who  byword, 
writing,  or  acts  incite  citizens  to  revolt  or  en- 
courage breaches  of  discipline  in  the  army,  or 
any  who  by  bribery  or  other  inducements  at- 
tempt to  seduce  soldiers  from  their  duty  toward 
their  superiors  and  the  republic,  or  spread  false 
and  subversive  ideas  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  with 
intoxicating  drinks  excite  the  soldiers  to  insub- 
ordination, will  be  tried  by  a  military  commis- 
sion, to  be  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  War,  and 
punished  according  to  the  military  regulations 
against  mutiny.  The  supervision  of  correspond- 
ence and  censorship  of  telegrams  became  more 
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stringent.  On  Jan.  15  Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fon- 
seca  assumed  the  rank  of  generalissimo  on  the 
invitation  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  police  in  Rio  were  increased,  and  whenever 
eapctircts  collected  in  gangs  they  were  arrested 
and  scattered  by  deporting  them  to  distant  parts 
of  the  country. 

Separation  of  Chareh  and  State.— On  Jan. 
7  the  decree  of  the  Provisional  Oovernment  was 
issued  proclaiming  the  separation  of  Church  and 
stAte  and  guaranteeing  religious  equality.  The 
interference  of  public  officers  with  the  fonnatiou 
of  a  religious  society  is  forbidden.  To  stir  up 
religious  dissensions  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  is  an  offense  against  the  law.  Every 
confession  can  worship  according  to  its  own  rites, 
and  every  person  is  at  liberty  to  live  according 
to  his  individual  faith  and  without  interference 
of  the  authorities  to  unite  in  a  society  with  others 
and  build  churches.  Each  church  and  religious 
society  is  regarded  as  a  legal  person.  The  sti- 
pends of  teachers  in  the  seminaries  and  of  per- 
sons in  the  service  of  the  churches  were  continued, 
but  only  for  one  year.  Existing  churohvards 
were  secularized,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
cemeteries  is  the  affair  of  the  communes,  though 
reli^ous  bodies  can  select  separate  burial  places, 
subject  to  the  regulations  onlained  by  law.  By 
another  decree,  all  religious  holidavs,  except  Sun- 
days, were  deprived  of  their  legal  sanction,  and 
nine  holidays  commemorative  of  secular  events 
were  legalized.  This  was  followed  by  a  civil- 
marriage  law  based  on  the  American  and  French 
laws.  The  decree  also  introduced  divorce,  al- 
though in  a  form  bearinfif  marks  of  a  poj^ular 
sentiment  derived  from  religious  teachings,  inas- 
much as  neither  party  is  permitted  to  marry 
again  during  the  life  of  the  other. 

Boundary  Settlement.— Senhor  Bocayuva 
met  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  in  January  at  Monte- 
video, where  the  long-standing  boundary  dis- 
putes concerning  the  territory  called  the  Mis- 
sions were  settl^  on  the  basis  of  arrangements 
already  made  during  the  ministry  of  Viscount 
Ouro  Preto. 

Financial  Difllenlties.— Although  Roths- 
child, who  has  been  for  many  years  the  financial 
agent  of  Brazil  in  Europe,  continued  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Gtovernment  and  endeavored  to 
sustain  values,  other  financiers  in  Paris,  London, 
and  Lisbon  canceled  contracts  and  withdrew 
capital  from  Brazil.  The  result  was  a  great  fall 
in  exchange  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  tried 
to  stop  by  sacnficing  10,000  contos  of  the  public 
money,  which  had  only  a  temporary  effect.  The 
cadets  of  the  Militarv  Academy,  indignant  that 
the  repugnance  of  Europeans  to  free  institu- 
tions should  act  as  an  impediment  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  in  Brazil,  proposed  that 
voluntary  subscriptions  should  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  the  foreign  debt.  As  such 
a  foolish  operation  was  more  likely  to  impair 
than  to  help  the  credit  of  the  Qovernment  in 
Europe,  Dr.  Barbosa,  not  wishing  to  check  a 
patriotic  impulse,  suggested  that  the  collections, 
which  in  the  end  were  insignificant  in  amount, 
should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  inter- 
nal debt.  The  countenance  that  he  gave  to  this 
quixotic  project  spread  abroad  an  impression  of 
the  minister's  inexperience  that  he  fully  bore 


out  by  his  own  projects.  Increasing  the  salaries 
of  the  ministers  and  all  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment and  doubling  the  army  made  the  position 
of  the  Government  easier  and  safer  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  added  immensely  to  the  troubles  and 
dangers  it  would  have  to  encounter  later  on. 
The  Government  could  draw  on  London  and 
Paris  for  84,554  contos,  the  unexpended  balance 
of  Ouro  Preto's  last  loan  of  100,000  contos,  and 
the  available  amount  was  reduced  by  7.840  con- 
tos of  outstanding  obligations.  On  Jan.  18  he 
announced  a  project  that  was  expected  to  enable 
the  Government  to  get  rid  of  the  internal  debt 
and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  enormously  the 
prosperity  and  material  aevelopment  of  the  coun- 
try and  rally  to  the  support  of  the  republic 
powerful  financial  interests.  His  plan  was  to 
establish  four  banks  of  issue  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bahia,  San  Paulo,  and  Porto  Alegro,  with  a 
capital  of  from  100,000  to  200,000  contos  of  reis 
each,  with  authority  to  emit  notes  to  the  amount 
of  the  Government  bonds  held  by  them ;  with 
provision  for  extinguishing  the  bonds  by  a  sink- 
ing fund  composed  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
profits  of  the  banks.  Besides  carrying  on  the 
regular  banking  business,  the  banks  were  author- 
ize to  lend  on  mortgages,  to  engage  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  enterprises,  undertake 
public  and  private  contracts,  and  participate  in 
trading  operations  and  innovations  of  all  kinds. 
The  state  agreed  to  allow  them  to  import  all  their 
materials  free  of  d  u  ty,  to  grant  them  the  preference 
in  giving  out  railroad  and  other  contracts  and 
concessions,  and  to  grant  them  land  without  pav- 
ment  for  founding  colonies  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments. These  extensive  privile^  alarmed 
not  only  the  existing  credit  institutions,  but  the 
whole  commercial  community,  foreign  and  na- 
tive, and  created  intense  distrust  where  the  Gov- 
ernment had  hitherto  met  with  praise  and  satis- 
faction. On  Jan.  17  foreign  banking  institutions 
were  notified  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
do  business  unless  two  thirds  of  their  capital 
was  in  Brazil.  Dr.  Demetrio  Nunez  Riboiro, 
who  disapproved  of  the  scheme  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  resigned  on  Feb.  1,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Minister  of  Agriculture  by  Francisco 
Glyceric.  His  resignation  was  followed  in  a  few 
days  by  that  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 
consequence  of  complaints  against  his  adminis- 
tration. He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Cesario  A  Win, 
The  opposition  in  financial  circles  led  Dr.  Bar- 
bosa to  modify  his  plan  by  fixing  the  capital  and 
ciroulation  of  the  new  b&nks  at  less  tnan  one 
quarter  of  the  sum  originally  intended  and  to 
grant  existing  banks  the  right  to  issue  notes  se- 
cured by  a  gold  reserve.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Snl 
the  mono]>oly  of  the  new  bank  was  opposed  on 
political  grounds  as  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of 
the  States.  The  discontent  culminated  on  May 
13  in  a  rising  at  Porto  Alegre,  where  the  popu- 
lace attacked  the  new  bank  building,  ana  the 
troops,  after  firing  a  volley  and  killing  or  wound- 
ing sixty-seven  persons,  joined  the  insurgents  in 
deposing  the  Governor.  In  the  two  northern 
States,  where  imperialism  and  separatism  are 
prevailing  sentiments,  there  were  likewise  dis- 
turbances. The  people  of  Bahia  drove  away  the 
republican  Governor.  The  disturbances  in  Rio 
Grande  resulted  from  a  breach  between  the  Old 
Republicans  and  Barbosa  regarding  the  bank, 
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and  they  were  preceded  by  the  resignation  of 
the  chief  Federal  officials  in  that  province,  friends 
of  ex-Minister  Ribeiro.  Another  decree  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  ordering  20  per  cent,  of  all 
duties  to  be  paid  in  gold  caused  much  dissatis- 
faction. On  Aug.  2  the  Government  issued  a 
charter  for  a  national  mortgage  bank  with  a 
capital  of  100,000  contos  of  n»is  in  gold.  Dr. 
Ruy  Barbosawas  finally  ousted  by  his  republican 
antagonists  on  Aug.  20,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  Gen.  Floriano  Peixoto,  who  had  formerly 
been  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  and  since 
April  had  administered  the  Ministry  of  War. 
Senhor  Benjamin  Constant,  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  revolution  and  author  of  many  of 
tne  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government,  had  been 
a  professor  in  the  Military  Academy  under  the 
empire.  He  retired  from  the  War  Department 
because  the  soldiers  preferred  a  minister  more 
closely  connected  with  the  service,  and  was 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  new  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  In  this 
post  he  showed  his  activity  of  mina  by  devising 
apian  for  the  reform  of  the  primary  schools, 
which  have  been  starved  while  superior  instruc- 
tion has  been  lavishly  provided  by  the  state. 

The  New  Constitution.— When  the  repub- 
lican Constitution  was  drafted  the  members  of 
the  Government  concluded  that  it  would  bo 
simpler  and  safer  to  promulgate  it  at  once  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  specially  elected  con- 
stitutional convention.  It  was  proclaimed  on 
June  22,  subject  to  the  ratification  in  November 
of  the  Congress  elected  under  its  provisions  on 
Sept.  15.  It  institutes  a  Federal  Government 
modeled  in  all  its  chief  functions  and  limi- 
tations after  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  President  will  be  elected  by  Congress,  and 
future  presidents  by  the  people.  He  is  declared 
responsible  only  to  the  nation,  and  will  choose 
his  Cabinet,  consisting  not  of  ministers  responsi- 
ble to  Parliament,  but  of  secretaries  of  state  re- 
sponsible solely  to  him.  His  term  of  ofiice  is 
six  years,  and  he  can  not  be  re-elected  till  ten 
years  have  passed.  He  is  elected  indirectly  by 
electors,  as  in  the  United  States.  A  Cabinet 
office  disqualifies,  unless  resigned  six  months  be- 
fore election.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  elected  for  three  years. 
Senators  for  nine  years.  Each  State  sends  three 
Senators,  of  whom  one  retires  every  third  year. 
The  members  of  the  popular  brancli  are  elected 
directly  in  districts  so  bounded  as  to  embrace  a 
population  of  seventy  thousand  each.  The  States 
will  be  self-governing  under  forms  that  must  be 
republican.  If  after  two  years  an)[  State  shall 
Have  neglected  to  frame  a  constitution  Congress 
shall  impose  on  it  the  constitution  of  one  of  the 
other  States  with  only  necessary  modifications. 
All  existing  imposts  cease  at  the  end  of  two 
years  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
^rhe  judps  of  the  existing  Supreme  Court  retire 
on  pensions  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  passes 
into  force,  and  a  Federal  judiciary  will  be  created 
with  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  fifteen 
judges  nominated  for  life.  Duties  on  exports 
are  not  to  be  imposed  after  1897.  The  Federal 
Government  shall  not  grant  public  lands  to 
companies,  but  may  guarantee  interest  on  capi- 
tal for  a  maximum  period  of  ten  years.  A  Fed- 
eral district  will  be  the  seat  of  Government,  dif- 


fering from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  bavin? 
the  same  electoral  privileges  as  a  State,  with 
representation  in  both  Houses  and  m  the  electoral 
college.  Suffrage  is  the  right  of  all  who  can 
read  and  write,  excepting  beggars,  private  sol- 
diers, and  members  of  religious  orders,  companies, 
congregations,  or  communities  that  impose  con- 
ditions of  obedience.  Every  citizen  may  do  or 
leave  undone  whatsoever  he  pleases  providing  he 
infringes  on  none  of  the  rights  of  others.  Ho 
may  profess  and  practice  any  religion,  and  may 
teach  or  learn  whatever  he  desires,  and  select 
the  way  of  life  that  pleases  him  best.  He  shall 
have  the  right  of  free  speech.  Every  citizen 
may  ask  whatever  he  pleases.  All  persons  are 
equal  before  the  law,  and  no  titles,  distinctions, 

grivileges,  or  decorations  are  recognized  bv  the 
tate.  Every  citizen^s  house  shall  be  inviolable. 
All  persons  may  enter  or  leave  the  country  at 
their  pleasure.  Citizens  may  assemble  in  pub- 
lic or  private  meetings  without  police  interfer- 
ference.  Amendments  to  the  constitution  roust 
be  proposed  by  one  third  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses  and  carried  after  three  debates  and 
votes  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  entire 
Congress.  Separation  of  church  and  state  and 
obligatory  civil  marriage  are  made  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law.  The  States  may  regulate  ele- 
mentary education,  but  the  schools  must  be  free 
to  all.  Unnaturalized  foreigners  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  municipal  officers. 

BULCt^ABIA,  a  principality  in  southeastern 
Europe,  tributary  to  Turkey.  The  Constitution 
of  1879  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  single 
chamber  called  the  Sobranje,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Eastern 
Roumelia,  now  known  as  South  Bulcfaria,  cre- 
ated an  autonomous  province  of  Turkey  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  united  with  Bulgaria  in 
September,  1885,  and  in  April,  1886,  the  Sultan, 
by  an  imperial  firman,  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Saxony, -born  Feb.  26,  1861,  was  elected 
Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
National  Assembly  on  July  7, 1887,  but  his  elec- 
tion has  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  Porte 
and  the  great  powers.  His  predecessor,  Alexan- 
der of  Batten  berg,  abdicated  on  Sept  7, 1886. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  Bulga- 
ria, including  Eastern  Roumelia,  but  excluding 
the  Kirjali  district  and  the  villages  in  the  Rho- 
dopo  ceded  to  Turkey  in  1886,  is  38.890  square 
miles.  The  population  is  8,154,375,  of  which 
number  2,826,224.  or  about  75  per  cent,  are  Chris- 
tian Bulgars;  607,372,  or  20  per  cent,  are  Mus- 
sulmans ;  58,326,  or  about  2  per  cent,  are  Greeks ; 
and  the  remainder  are  Serbs,  Roumanians,  Rus- 
sians, gypsies,  and  others. 

Finances. — in  the  budget  for  1890  the  reve- 
nue was  calculated  at  64,549,030  lei,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  70,730,062  lei.  The  chief  sources  of 
income  are  direct  taxes,  yielding  88,880,000  lei, 
and  customs  and  excise  duties  amounting  to 
11.824,000  lei.  The  expenditure  for  militarj- 
purposes  is  estimated  at  23,281,584  lei;  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  8,292,129  lei ;  for  the 
public  debt,  2,600,000  lei ;  for  public  works, 
7,655.243  lei:  for  financial  administration,  10,- 
900,969  lei ;  for  public  instruction.  4,519,200  lei. 
The  public  debt  is  made  up  of  26,545,626  lei 
standing  against  Bulgaria  as  the  cost  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  occupation,  which  is  to  be  paid  off  by  1896, 
and  a  loan  of  50,000,000  lei  contracted  in  1887. 
In  addition  to  these  obligations  Bulgaria  has  en- 
gaged to  pay  130,000  Turkish  liras  per  annum  as 
the  Eastern  Roumelian  contribution.  The  Bui- 
pirian  tribute  and  share  in  the  public  debt  of 
Turkey  have  not  been  fixed  by  the  sig^natory 
powers  as  provided  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  ana 
the  debt  is  not  counted  among  the  liabilities  of 
the  country.  The  Russian  debt  was  to  be  paid 
off  in  semi-annual  installments  of  400,000  ruoles. 
For  two  years  they  were  regularly  paid,  and 
after  that  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  till 
March,  1890,  when  the  Russian  Government  de- 
manded and  received  the  nine  half-yearly  in- 
stallments then  overdue.  After  an  experimental 
attempt  to  collect  a  land  tax,  the  Government 
returned  in  1889  to  the  old  system  of  tithes  with 
great  profit  to  the  treasury,  as  an  abundant  har- 
vest was  contemporaneous  with  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  to  figures  never  reached  before, 
awing  to  the  direct  railroad  communications 
with  western  Europe.  The  budget  for  1890 
shows  a  deficit  of  8,544,150  lei,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  good  out  of  arrears  of  taxes 
still  outstanding,  economies  in  expenditure,  or 
receipts  in  excess  of  the  estimates.  Tne  revenue  is 
almost  invariably  underestimated.  In  the  twelve 
budgets  voted  since  Bulgaria  has  had  a  separate 
government  there  is  a  nominal  total  deficit,  yet 
in  every  instance  the  receipts  either  balanced  the 
expenditure  or  showed  a  surplus. 

Commerce  and  Prodaction.— Of  the  total 
area  of  the  two  Bulgarias  about  one  fourth  is 
cultivated,  four  fifths  of  the  cultivated  land  be- 
ing devoted  to  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  trade 
with  various  foreign  countries  in  1888  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  values  in 
-lei  or  francs : 


COUNTRIBS. 


OrettBritaiD 

Aofttrla  UoDgary. 

Tnifcej 

Fnnoe    

JKnsefai 

OflrauDj 

Boamaiua. 

Italy 

Belgium 

SwltaerUnd 

8ervl«      

United  Btates 

Greece. 

Netherlands 

Other  countries... 


Total. 


19,819,827 

18,192,884 

9,870,644 

8,891,992 

8,008,189 

4,890,406 

2,200.008 

1,007,851 

1388,776 

1,001,729 

1,484,881 

144,668 

28C589 

28,611 


66,858,497 


Ezporti  to. 


10,27^6^^ 
2,628,668 
27,747,683 
18,888,006 
81,260 
265,012 
237^976 
1.020,599 


267,688 
*  765,974 
8,688,602 


68,508.009 


The  chief  article  of  export  is  wheat.  The  ex- 
port of  grain  from  South  Bulgaria  alone  in  1888 
was  valued  at  11,650,000  francs,  and  that  of  attar 
of  roses  at  2,625,000  francil  Other  exports  are 
wool,  cheese,  skins,  butter,  and  prunes.  The 
largest  imports  are  cotton,  iron,  wine  and  spirits, 
timber,  sugar,  salt,  and  petroleum. 

There  were  256  vessels,  mainly  Austrian,  of 
274,261  tons,  entered  at  the  port  of  Varna,  and 
553,  of  101,657  tons,  cleared  in  1888. 

Kallroads.— There  were  482  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  entire  principality  in  1889,  with  connec- 
tions with  the  Turkish  railroads  and  with  the 
general  European  system  through  Servia.  The 
new  line  from  Jamboli  to  Bourgas,  68  miles,  was 
opened  on  May  26, 1800.  Lines  between  Roman 
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and  Timova,  175  kilometres,  and  between  Tir- 
nova  and  Kapidshan,  160  kilometres,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  coinpleted  by  May  1,  1891. 
The  Post-Omce  and   Telefraphs.— There 

were  2,750  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  1888,  all 
belonging  to  the  Government  The  number  of 
messages  transmitted  during  that  year  was  620,- 
692.  The  number  of  letters,  papers,  and  other 
articles  sent  was  5,506,822. 

The  Army. — The  army  is  organized  in  8  di- 
visions of  2  brigades.  The  peace  effective  is 
about  82,000  officers  and  men,  which  can  be 
trebled  in  case  of  war.  The  fleet  consists  of  8  war 
vessels,  10  small  gunboats,  and  2  torpedo  boats. 
The  infantr;^  have  been  armed  with  the  Mann- 
licher  repeating  rifle,  and  the  artillery  is  provided 
with  280  guns  of  large  c^iber.  The  Servians, 
since  the  abdication  of  King  Milan,  have  main- 
tained a  menacing  attitude  toward  Bulgaria,  and 
both  countries  have  proceeded  to  fortify  the 
frontier  and  have  held  troops  in  readiness.  In 
September,  1889,  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister, 
expecting  an  outbreak  of  liostilities,  obtained  an 
emergency  credit  from  the  Sobranje  of  5,000,000 
lei,  and  half  the  Bulgarian  army  was  called  to 
arms.  The  Bulgarian  fortifications  on  the  plain 
of  Slivnitza  are  in  a  more  advanced  stage  than 
the  Servian  works  at  Pirot,  Saitchar,  Negotin, 
and  in  the  Timok  valley,  which  are  J:)eing  com- 
pleted according  to  the  recommendations  of 
officers  of  the  Russian  general  staff,  who  visited 
the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1890.  To 
the  lorts  already  built  the  Bulgarians  intend  to 
add  steel  revolving  turrets  lilce  those  adopted 
for  the  defense  of  Bucharest  The  Bulgarians 
could  mobilize  75,000  troops  at  once,  and  are 
financially  in  a  much  better  position  than  the 
Servians  for  carrying  on  war,  out  they  have  no 
officers  of  experience  and  abilitv,  as  all  those 
who  commanded  in  the  late  war  have  for  politi- 
cal reasons  been  disgraced,  banished,  or  shot. 

Diplomatic  Dtspntes.-— As  Austrian  influ- 
ence vanished  from  bervia  and  declined  in  Rou- 
mania,  the  Austrian  Government  began  to  sup- 
port more  openly  the  Bulgarians  in  their  resist- 
ance to  Russian  don;^ination,  and  Russian  diplo- 
macy took  the  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  same 
claims  and  wishes  of  the  Bulgarians  that  former- 
ly it  seconded.  In  the  autumn  of  1889  Count 
Kalnoky  nearlv  induced  the  Porte  to  recognize 
the  union  of  tne  two  Bulgarias  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prince  Ferdinand.  In  thwarting  this 
design  the  Russian  Government  showed  more 
consistencv  than  the  Vienna  Foreign  Office.  A 
loan  of  80,000,000  lei  that  was  taken  by  the  Aus- 
trian Lftnder  Bank,  with  the  countenance  of  the 
Austro-Hun^rian  authorities,  was  placed  on  the 
market  in  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Trieste  in  January, 
1890,  and  was  subscribed  six  tinges  over,  not- 
withstanding the  warning  by  which  previous 
loans  had  b^n  defeated  that  when  Russia  be- 
came predominant  in  Bulgaria  every  act  of 
Prince  Ferdinand's  Government  would  be  re- 
pudiated. On  this  occasion,  departing  from 
the  official  reserve  that  it  had  maintained  in 
Bulgarian  affairs  for  three  years,  the  Russian 
Government,  in  a  note  to  its  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  protested  against  the  loan  as 
an  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  because  it 
pledged  the  receipts  of  one  of  the  Eastern  Rou- 
melian railroads.    Egged  on  by  Russia,  the  Porte 
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had  shortly  before  ordered  a  commissioner  to 
proceed  to  Sofia  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
in  the  administration  of  the  railroads,  and  de- 
sisted on  receiving  representations  from  the 
Austrian  ambassador  and  explanations  from 
Vulkovich,  the  Bulgarian  agent.  The  Russian 
ambassador  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Turkish 
Government  to  protest  against  an  Anglo-Bulga- 
rian Commercial  Convention.  In  regard  to  the 
Jamboli-Bourgas  Railroad,  the  Russian  note 
claimed  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  with  respect  to  the  Eastern  Rou- 
melian  railroads  were  maintained  in  their  en- 
tirety by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and,  further,  that 
its  hypothecation  impaired  the  security  lor  a 
debt  due  to  Russia  on  account  of  the  occupation 
of  Kastern  Roumelia.  The  Bulgarian  Cabinet 
answered  that  the  line  in  question  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  the  North  Bulgarian  system  affect- 
ed by  the  loan;  that  the  Sultan,  in  appointing 
the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  Governor  -  General  of 
Eastern  Roumelia,  had  essentially  ceded  his 
rights  in  that  province,  and  that  the  sum  due 
on  account  of  the  occupation  of  Bul^ria  was 
roady,  and  had  accumulated  in  bank  since  Rus- 
sia first  declined  to  hold  communications  with 
the  Bulgarian  Government.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment did  not  longer  neglect  to  claim  the 
money,  which  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  Russia, 
notwithstanding  the  promise  that  it  should  never 
be  withdrawn  from  the  country,  but  should  be 
emploved  to  build  up  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  Bulgaria.  The  pJowers  took  no  notice  of  the 
Russian  protest,  sare  Germany,  who  supported 
it,  and  the  Turkish  Cabinet  declined  to  take  any 
action.  The  acceptance  of  the  payments  of  the 
costs  of  the  Russian  occupation  was  considered 
an  indirect  recognition  of  the  legality  of  Prince 
Ferdinand's  Government,  though  it  was  not  so 
interpreted  by  Russia. 

A  new  quarrel  broke  out  in  February  between 
Bul^riaand  Servia.  The  Servian  Government, 
having  instituted  a  political  propaganda  in 
Macedonia,  offered  to  give  twenty  young  Bul- 
g&ra  from  the  Turkish  provinces  a  free  educa- 
tion in  the  College  of  St.  Sava.  They  accepted 
the  offer,  but,  when  they  found  that  the  price 
thejr  were  expected  to  pay  was  to  deny  their 
nationality  and  language  and  become  propa- 
gandists of  the  idea  that  all  Macedonia  was 
Servian,  nineteen  of  them  applied  to  Minko- 
yich,  the  Bulgarian  agent  at  Belgrade,  to  send 
them  to  Sofia.  He  complied,  and  the  Sernan 
Government  demanded  nis  recall  and  punish- 
ment and  an  official  avowal  that  he  haci  acted 
improperly,  and  denounced  him  to  the  Porte  for 
illegally  issuing  Bulgarian  passports  to  Turkish 
subjects.  In  spite  of  this  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment expressed  its  full  approval  of  the  course 
he  had  taken.  The  Servian  Government  showed 
a  determination  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations, 
and  when  it  seemed  likely  that  war  would  result 
from  this  trifling  incident,  the  Austro-Hun^ 
rian  agent  at  Sofia,  M.  de  Burian,  vi^rously  in- 
terfered to  induce  Stambuloff  to  give  way  and 
thus  escape  the  trap  prepared  by  Russian  in- 
trigue. Minkovich  was  recallea  and  a  new 
agent  appointed,  without  even  demanding  that 
£rvia  snould  send  a  regularly  accredited  diplo- 
matic a^nt  to  Sofia  instead  of  the  secretary  who 
was  acting  as  agent. 


The  racial  jealousy  of  the  Balkan  peoples 
was  rekindled,  and  a  fierce  controversy  between 
the  organs  of  opinion  in  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
Greece  was  set  going  by  a  Machiavelian  proceed- 
ing of  the  Slav  Benevolent  Society,  presided  over 
by  Count  Ignatieff,  which  is  the'central  agency 
of  Panslavistic  propaganda.  In  its  annual  "  Al- 
manach  "  it  publisned  a  map,  accompanied  with 
tables,  showing  that  the  entire  Slav  population 
of  Turkey,  including  the  inhabitants  of  Old 
Servia,  are  Bulgarian  in  language  and  race.  In 
May,  Dr.  Vulkovich  went  to  Athens  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  a  confidential  understanding  as 
to  which  parts  of  Macedonia  should  be  consid- 
ered Bulgarian  and  which  Hellenic.  He  found 
the  Greek  Government  determined  to  abate  none 
of  its  extravagant  claims  to  the  greater  part  of 
Macedonia,  which  are  based  on  the  fact  tnat  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  Principalitjr  of 
Bulgaria  the  Christian  Slavs  of  Turkey  claimed 
Greek  nationality,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Greek  consuls.  The  Roumanian  Gov- 
ernment, which,  by  fortifying  the  capital  and  in- 
creasing its  army,  provedi  that  its  quarrels  with 
Austria-Hungary  do  not  blind  it  to  the  dangers 
from  Russia,  concluded  in  April  a  convention 
with  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  prohibit  per- 
sons reasonably  suspected  of  being  political  con- 
spirators from"  residing  in  the  towns  on  either 
bank  of  the  Danube,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing refugees  and  agitators  in  the  pay  of  the  Pan- 
slavist  committees  from  carrying  on  their  mis- 
chievous operations  in  these  frontier  places.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Great  Britain  in  negotiating  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  Bulgarian  Government 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Porte.  On  the 
expiration  on  March  18, 1890,  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  France  and  Turkey,  the  Bulga-v 
rian  Government  gave  notice  that  French  mer- 
chandise would  be  subject  to  the  general  tariff 
unless  the  French  Government  would  enter  into 
a  separate  commercial  convention  with  Bulgaria. 
This  the  French  Cabinet  hesitated  to  do  for  fear 
of  offending  Russia. 

The  Panitza  Conspiracy.— The  Bulgarian 
peasants,  who  formerly  lived  under  the  delusion 
that  the  nile  of  the  Osmanli  was  the  cause  of 
every  ill  and  that  .the  tax  collector  was  a  specif- 
ically Turkish  institution,  when  they  discovered 
that  under  their  National  Government  the  taxes 
were  higher  and  more  rigorously  collected,  and 
that  in  wldition  there  was  the  military  service  that 
took  away  the  young  men  when  they  were  needed 
in  the  fields,  listened  readily  to  native  and  inter- 
national agitators  who  sought  to  riersuade  them 
that  the  public  funds  were  wasted  in  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  court  and  embezzled  by  the  ministers, 
that  Prince  Alexander's  only  object  in  coming 
to  Bulgaria  was  to  acquire  a  fortune,  and  that 
the  country  would  never  thrive  except  under  an 
orthodox  ruler  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
tection and  bounty  of  the  Czar.  When  the  Bat- 
tenberg  prince  showed  a  determination  to  frus- 
trate Muscovite  plans,  there  gathered  about  the 
Russian  consulates  and  legations  in  the  Orient  a 
swarm  of  malcontents  of  every  kind — disap- 
pointed office-seekers,  superstitious  priests,  and 
mercenary  adventurers — the  success  of  whose  ef- 
forts to  overthrow  the  throne  of  the  "  German  " 
was  only  delayed  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  the 
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Servian  War;  and  vhen  Alexander  was  final) 7 
driven  to  abdicate,  the  event  caused  much  more 
excitement  abroad  than  in  Bulg^aria.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  since  the  revolution  of  Philip- 
popolis  has  treated  the  de  facto  Government  at 
Sona  as  illegal,  and  waited  for  the  people  to 
upset  it  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  their  deliverers.  Unofficially  all  possible  aid 
and  encouragement  has  been  f^^ven  to  revolution- 
aries and  conspirators.  The  regents  carried  arbi- 
tmry  government  to  a  pitch  unknown  under 
Alexander,  and  Stambuloff,  as  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's Prime  Minister,  went  still  further,  sup- 
pressing the  liberty  of  the  press,  violating  the 
mails,  overawing  the  courts,  driyine  into  exile 
the  leaders  of  hostile  factions,  and  removing 
from  the  army  or  from  civil  office  every  man 
whose  loyal  ty  was  suspected.  These  high-handed 
measures  silenced  for  a  time  all  open  opposition, 
but  they  created  more  discontent  than  ever  ex- 
isted before  among  politicians  and  military  men, 
because  the  most  distinpruished  men  were  passed 
by  and  all  the  high  civil  posts  were  given  to 
tools  of  Stambuloff  and  the  chief  commands  in 
the  army  to  young  friends  of  Mutkuroff,  his 
brother-in-law,  whom  he  made  Minister  of  War. 
In  the  country  at  large  Ferdinand  held  a  stronger 
position  than  his  predecessor,  because  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  began  to  bear 
fruit,  improved  communications  brought  greater 
prosperity,  and  there  came  good  harvests,  for 
whicn  the  Government  got  the  credit.  Still  the 
pro-Russian  sentiment  was  not  extinguish^.  It 
was  strong  among  the  country-folk  on  the  plains, 
and  predominated  in  some  populous  districts, 
such  as  Peshtera,  Tchirpan,  Haskovo,  and  the 
Stara  Za^ora.  Among  the  older  generation  of 
peasants  it  is  ineradicable,  for  they  were  taught 
irom  childhood  to  look  for  deliverance  and  hap- 
piness to  their  Orthodox  Russian  brothers.  And 
many  of  the  educated  classes  have  believed  it 
impossible  for  Bulgaria  to  live  and  fjrosper  under 
the  ban  of  Russian  ill-will.  The  vindictive  and 
tyrannical  course  of  Stambuloff,  '*  the  Bulgarian 
Czar,"  has  raised  a  multitude  of  enemies  who 
would  like  to  see  bis  iron  rule  violently  ended. 
The  disaffection  in  the  army  reached  a  point 
where  it  became  unsafe  to  use  strong  measures  to 
check  it. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the 
array  was  Major  Panitza,  one  of  Prince  Alexan- 
der's favorites,  who  had  been  known  to  be  hostile 
to  Prince  Ferdinand  from  the  beginning,  but 
still  was  not  generally  suspected  of  intriguing 
with  Russian  agents,  fclecause  he  had  entered  the 
cell  of  ex- Regent  Karveloff  and  flogged  him  on 
his  bare  back  in  revenge  for  his  share  in  the 
deposition  of  Prince  Alexander,  and  had  shown 
great  zeal  in  suppressing  the  Bourgas  insurrec- 
tion and  in  urging  the  execution  of  the  death 
genalty  on  the  Russian  Captain  Nabokoff. 
tambuloff  in  1887,  by  intercepting  his  letters, 
discovered  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  treasonable 
ojrrespondence  with  Russian  officials.  As  chief 
of  artillery  he  did  good  sen'ice,  yet  when  his 
turn  for  promotion  came  he  was  passed  by  for 
an  officer  who  was  his  junior.  From  that  time 
he  became  the  leader  of  the  dissatisfied  officers, 
and  was  unreserved  in  his  criticisms  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  military  administrations. 
Wh^n  Maj.  Popoff  tried  to  supplant  CoL  Mut- 


kuroff, and  was  crushed  by  means  of  a  tnimped- 
iip  charge  of  embezzlement  that  the  public  has 
always  believed  to  be  false,  Panitza  openly  de- 
nounced the  Premier  and  Minister  of  War. 
More  recently  he  railed  against  them  for  choos- 
ing the  Austrian  Mannlicher  rifle  instead  of  pro- 
curing Berdan  rifles  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment Apart  from  the  reputation  and  position 
he  enjoyed  in  the  army  and  his  popularity  with 
many  of  the  officers,  Maj.  Panitza  possessed  po- 
litical influence  from  the  fact  that  tie  had  min- 
gled among  the  Macedonians  and  won  their  con- 
fidence and  admiration  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  called  him  their  Grand  Voyvode,  and  when 
the  Servian  War  began  he  raised  a  legion  of  vol- 
unteers, with  which  he  dashed  into  the  fight  at 
Slivnitza  at  a  critical  moment. 

Among  Panitza's  intimates  was  Capt.  Kalob- 
koff,  an  officer  in  the  Russian  reserves,  who,  in 
the  guise  of  a  wine  merchant,  at  Rustchuk  car- 
ried on  political  conspiracies.  By  him  he  was 
introduced  in  1887  to  Villiamorf,  secretary  of 
the  Russian  legation  at  Bucharest  A  band  of 
conspirators,  comprising  civilians  in  various  sta- 
tions and  officers  of  the  army,  was  organized  to 
overthrow  Prince  Ferdinand,  upon  which  Gten. 
Damontovich  was  expected  to  enter  Bulgaria  as 
Russian  High  Commissioner,  and  Panitza  would 
go  to  St  Petersburg  to  pray  the  Czar  to  nomi- 
nate two  candidates  to  tne  throne,  one  of  whom 
should  be  Prince  Alexander,  who  would  be 
elected  by  the  Sobranje.  The  correspondence, 
which  was  carried  on  in  cipher  with  Panitza  and 
Kalobkoff,  implicates  as  tne  abettoi-s  of  this  do- 
sign  Hitrovo,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Bucharest^ 
and  Zinovieff,  Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Department 
of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office.  Zankoff,  the  ex- 
iled political  leader  and  many  of  his  partisans 
were  engaged  in  the  plot.  Panitza  was  supplied 
with  money,  which  he  spent  freely.  Ho  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  number  of  officers  to 
promise  that  they  would  join  in  any  revolution- 
ary attempt  Some  who  were  reluctant  were  se- 
duced by  money  that  was  distributed  by  Jacob- 
son,  the  interpreter  of  the  Russian  legation  at 
Bucharest  accompanied  with  assurances  that 
they  would  merit  the  particular  favor  of  the 
Czar  by  joining  in  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand. Even  those  who  refused  the  traitorous 
proposals  kept  the  secret,  such  was  the  state  of 
political  uncertainty  and  so  rare  the  feeling  of 
personal  devotion  to  the  Prince.  The  plot  was 
.  not  considered  ripe  for  execution  till  the  autumn 
of  1889  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  from  Philip- 
popolis.  The  plan  was  to  have  the  guard  of 
honor  arrest  the  Prince  and  his  ministers  at  the 
Sofia  railroad  station  and  carry  them  off  on  a 
special  train  that  was  actually  provided  by  the 
railroad  authorities,  while  cavalry  should  scour 
the  streets.  Prince  Ferdinand  escaped  arrest, 
and  probably  assassination,  by  returning  to 
Sofia  before  he  was  expected.  Panitza  ffrew 
more  reckless  after  this  disappointment  and  re- 
vealed to  his  accomplices  for  the  first  time  that 
the  plan  was  to  kill  Prince  Ferdinand,  Stambu- 
loff, Mutkuroff,  and  Col.  Petroff,  Chief  of  the 
Staff.  On  the  night  of  Jan.  11, 1890,  he  tried  to 
induce  Dr.  Mirkoff,  Surffeon-in-Chief,  and  CoL 
Kissoff,  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Sofia,  to 
join  in  instigating  a  mutiny  of  the  troops. 

On  Feb.  1,  Stambulofi^  after  dismissing  the 
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prefect  of  police,  who  refused  to  act,  caused  the 
arrest  of  Maj.  Panitza,  Lieut  Rizoff,  Amaon- 
doff,  a  hotel-keeper,  Kalobkoff,  and  others  of  the 
band.  The  extent  of  the  conspiracy  can  be  con- 
jectured from  the  number  of  removals  from  of- 
fice that  took  place  and  from  -  the  number  of 
military  officers  who  were  dismissed  from  their 
posts,  including  the  commanders  of  the  garri- 
sons at  Sofia,  Shumla,  Widdin,  Slivno,  and  Kust- 
chuk.  In  May  the  accused  persons,  viz.,  the 
officers  Constantine  Panitza,  Alexander  Rizoff, 
Dimitri  Taleff,  Christopher  Chaffdaroff,  Nich- 
olas Nojaroff,  Dimitri  Stamenoff,  Ivan  Stefanoff, 
and  Gapts.  Moliofl  and  Eissinoff;  the  citizens 
of  Sofia  Theodore  Amaondoff,  Demeter  Rizoff, 
Stephen  Matheeff,  and  Pantaley  Kessinoff ;  and 
the  Russian  subject  Porflry  Kalobkoff,  were 
tried  by  a  military  court.  Of  the  civilians  Ma- 
theeff was  a  prominent  lawyer  who  held  relar 
tions  with  the  Zankoffists  and  Rizoff,  a  brother 
of  Lieut  Rizoff,  was  a  young  journalist  who  had 
served  a  sentence  of  a*  year's  imprisonment  for 
scurrilously  attacking  Prince  Ferdinand  in  the 
Christ  o-Bolef  newspaper  that  was  supported 
from  the  fund  handled  by  Panitza.  The  trial 
began  on  May  15,  and  lasted  two  weeks.  Alex- 
ander Rizoff*  and  others  of  the  accused  officers 
made  full  confessions.  Panitza  pleaded  not 
^ilty,  and  yet  confessed  to  the  gravest  charsfes 
in  the  indictment,  denying  only  that  he  held  a 
correspondence  with  Russian  aiplomatists,  and 
assertmg  that  Col.  Kissoff  was  the  ringleader  in 
the  conspiracy.  The  court-martial  found  Pa- 
nitza ana  eight  of  the  persons  arraigned  with 
him  guilty.  He  was  condemned  to  be  shot,  Ka- 
lobon  to  nine  years  of  imprisonment,  and  the 
rest  to  terms  varying  from  five  months  to  six 
years.  Panitza's  sentence  was  accompanied  by 
a  recommendation  that  the  punishment  be  com- 
muted to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labor.  The  military  court  of  cassation  con- 
firmed the  sentence,  even  though  it  /ound  that 
the  preliminary  examination  had  been  irreg- 
ularly conducted.  Prince  Ferdinand  at  first  de- 
clined to  sign  the  order  for  the  execution  of 
Maj.  Panitza,  and  only  signed  it  in  the  end,  just 
as  he  was  leaving  for  Vienna,  because  the  minis- 
ters threatened  to  resign.  Co).  Kissoff  and  Dr. 
Mirkoff  were  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  all 
those  who  were  acquitted  were  expelled  from 
the  country.  Dr.  Stransky,  who  considered  the 
trial  a  mistake,  as  it  called  the  attention  of  for- 
eign countries  to  the  weakness  of  the  Coburg 
Government,  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  ex-ministers  Stoiloff  and  6re- 
koff  uttered  the  opinion  that  the  Prince  could 
not  constitutionally  neglect  to  carry  out  the 
court's  recommendation  to  mercy.  Panitza  was 
shot  on  June  28.  Baron  Wangenheim,  the  Ger- 
man agent  at  Sofia,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
Kalobkoff  under  the  capitulations,  and  Stambu- 
loff  complied  in  deference  to  Germany,  at  the 
same  time  denying  that  cases  of  felony  come 
within  the  capitulations. 

Ministerial  Changes.— At  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  Panitza  the  ministry  consisted  of 
only  four  members.  Dr.  Stransky  had  left  the 
Cabinet,  partly  because  he  had  given  offense  to 
the  Austrian  diplomatic  agent  and  was  not  liked 
by  the  Prince,  and  partly  because  he  disapproved 


the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the  conspirators. 
Sallabetcheff,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  had  been 
forced  out  by  Stanibuloff,  who  suspected  him 
of  aiming  at  the  premiership.  Gonteheff,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  wanted  to  resign  with  Dr. 
Stoansky,  and  was  dissuaded  with  difficulty. 

The  Question  of  Recognition.— -After  the 
discovery  of  the  Panitza  plot,  Stambuloff  raised 
the  question  of  the  formal  recognition  of  Prince 
Alexander,  and  made  overtures  to  the  Porto 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  an  entente  eor- 
diale  between  Turkey  and  the  vassal  princi- 
pality. In  the  latter  period  of  Prince  Alexan- 
der's reign,  when  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  Bulgaria  had  become  strained,  the  idea  began 
to  be  entertained  in  Bulgaria  of  establishing  in- 
timate friendly  relations  with  Turkey  and  using 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultanas  a  rampart  against 
Russian  aggressive  designs.  The  mutual  distrust 
between  the  Bulgarian  people  and  their  old  op- 
pressors formed  an  obstacle  when  their  outward 
relations  were  favorable,  and  the  idea  seemed 
stranded  when  old  antipathies  were  reawakened 
by  the  annexation  of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  the 
principality  in  1885.  The  Porte  with  a  bad 
grace  consented  to  a  personal  union,  and  the 
Bulgarians  retaliated  by  ceasing  to  pay  the  £ast- 
ern  Roumelian  tribute.  Two  years  later  Stam- 
buloff induced  the  National  Assembly  to  renew 
the  payment  of  the  tribute,  having  been  per- 
suaded' by  the  representations  of  the  Turkish 
bondholders  that  this  act  would  lead  to  cordial 
relations  with  the  Porte  and  lead  to  the  legaliza- 
tion of  Prince  Ferdinand's  position  by  the  Eu- 
ropean powers.  Instead  of  attaining  this  ob- 
ject, he  placed  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Zankoffists,  who  pointed  to  the  needless  sacrifice 
of  money,  which  they  held  up  as  a  new  proof 
that  a  Bulgarian  Government  without  Russian 
support  is  impotent  and  doomed  to  speedy  ex- 
tinction. 

When  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  despotic 
rule  that  the  Austrian  and  British  diplomacy 
had  upheld  because  it  held  Russian  designs  in 
check  was  revealed  by  the  Panitza  affair,  Stam- 
buloff sought  to  rectify  his  position  by  a  diplo- 
matic move  that  puzzled  his  patrons  by  its  au- 
dacity. In  February  Dr.  Vulkovich  reopened 
the  question  of  the  recognition  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand at  Constantinople  in  an  informal  confer- 
ence with  the  Vizier.  While  the  Porte  consulted 
the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  in  Con- 
stantinople, Dr.  Stransky,  the  Bulgarian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  sounded  the  powers  inde- 
pendently, and  met  with  encouragement  in  no 
quarter.  The  Italian  Government  professed  it^lf 
willing  to  recognize  the  Prince,  but  declared  the 
moment  inopportune.  The  British  Government 
conveyed  a  strong  caution  against  making  a  raeh 
move,'hinting  that  the  present  rulers  of  Bulgaria 
were  in  too  precarious  a  position  to  claim  Euro- 
pean support  in  an  adventurous  policy.  The 
Austro- Hungarian  Government  warned  the  Bul- 
garian minister  that  he  would  forfeit  the  sympa- 
thy that  had  supported  him  hitherto  if  he  took  an 
imprudent  step.  The  confidential  communica- 
tions of  the  Bulgarian  Government  conveyed  not 
a  simple  request  but  a  menace,  and  this  was  that 
if  the  powers  having  an  interest  in  preventing 
Bulgaria  from  becomincr  a  Russian  dependency 
refused  to  strengthen  his  tottering  position  by 
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officially  recognizing  the  Prince,  the  headstrong 
minister  would  proclaim  the  independence  of  the 
principality  and  would  precipitate  the  Macedo- 
nian question.  The  question  having  been  pre- 
sented in  an  informal  but  unmistakable  shape, 
the  matter  was  held  in  abeyance  for  some  months, 
except  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  declined 
to  hold  further  communication  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Vti^ufs,  who  was  the 
only  representative  of  the  Turkish  Government 
at  Sofia,  or  to  discuss  through  the  Bulgarian  rep- 
resentative at  Constantinople  the  afifairs  of  the 
Oriental  railroads  and  the  subject  of  Mussulman 
emigration  on  the  ground  that  they  could  only 
be  properly  regulated  with  reference  to  the  re- 
quirements and  circumstances  that  arise  in  con- 
sultation with  a  regular  diplomatic  representa- 
tive of  Turkey  at  the  Bulgarian  capital. 

The  Bulgarian  demands  were  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  Porte  in  a  long  note  addi-esseu  to 
Dr.  Vulkovich,  bearing  the  date  of  June  26,  and 
signed  by  Dr.  Stransky,  who  had  already  left 
office.  It  set  forth  that  the  principality  had 
striven  to  fulfill  its  international  obligations 
and  its  duties  toward  its  suzerain  and  to  defend 
its  independence,  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Despite  the 
scrupulous  care  shown  to  merit  the  confidence 
and  friendly  support  of  the  suzerain  court,  the 
Sublime  Porte,  after  a  Prince  had  been  elected 
freely  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
by  its  declaration  of  March  5,  1888,  that  the 
election  was  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  treaty 
had  shaken  the  position  attained  by  the  princi- 
pality at  the  cost  of  many  efforts  and  sacrifices. 
Although  the  Princely  Government  had  paid 
the  sums  due  to  the  Imperial  Government  and 
discharged  its  other  obhgati'ons,  the  Porte  re- 
fused  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  the 
Bulgarian  Government  while  other  powers,  not 
united  to  the  principality  by  the  same  political 
ties,  maintain  closer  and  more  direct  relations. 
The  attitude  of  the  suzerain  court  has  disturbed 
the  public  mind,  tended  to  check  the  material 
development  of  the  country,  and  encouraged  pK>- 
littcal  agitators,  paid  by  the  enemies  of  Bulgaria, 
to  organize  plots  and  attempt  adventures,  which, 
had  they  succeeded,  would  nave  caused  the  ruin 
of  Bulgaria.  The  Imperial  Government,  by 
withhoming  it^  concurrence  and  thus  alienating 
the  people  of  the  vassal  state,  had  confronted 
the  Bulgarian  Gt)vernment  with  other  difficul- 
ties relating  to  the  Bulgarians  inhabiting  the 
provinces  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  as  the 
sad  position  of  these  Bulgarians  had  reacted  dh 
the  public  mind,  and  caused  the  question  to 
arise  whether  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
iiational,  or  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
Bulgarian  nation.  In  Bulgaria  Mussulman  cora- 
raunities  are  treated  more  favorably  than  other 
nationalities.  Muftis  are  paid  by  the  state; 
the  Turks  elect  deputies  to  the  National  As- 
sembly; although  tney  enjoy  a  special  exemp- 
tion from  military  service,  some  Mussulmans  are 
serving  as  officers  in  the  army;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment grants  them  subsidies  for  the  support 
of  their  mosques  and  schools.  The  2,000,000 
Bulgarians  living  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  placed  on  an  equality 
with  other  nationalities,  and  do  not  enjoy  the 
religious  toleration  that  is  characteristic  of  Otto- 


man government  in  general  The  Bulgarian 
exarch,  who,  according  to  the  imperial  nrman 
of  1870,  is  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  no 
longer  has  the  place  that  he  formerly  enjoyed. 
The  Greek  patriarchate,  which  opposes  the  ad- 
ministration of  Bulgarian  churches  and  schools 
by  the  exarch,  has  no  claim  to  jurisdiction  over 
the  Bulgarians,  because  it  excommunicated  all 
who  recognized  the  exarchate.  In  Bulgaria 
00,000  Greeks  have  three  metropolitans,  though 
none  of  the  Balkan  states  permit  bishops  de- 
pendent on  the  exarch  to  minister  to  Bulga- 
rians,, and  in  Turkey  the  patriarchate .  throws 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  execution  of  the 
firman  of  1870  and  of  establishment  of  Bulga- 
rian schools  and  newspapers.  The  note  com- 
plains also  of  the  display  of  militery  force  and 
the  increase  of  fortified  posts  along  the  Ottoman 
frontier.  The  demands  formulated  in  the  note 
are  that  the  Porte  shall  enter  into  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  Bulgarian  GoTemment  and  afford 
it  the  moral  support  to  which  it  is  entitled  and 
which  is  necessary  for  its  existence ;  and  that 
Bulgarians  in  Turkey  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and 
immunities  guaranteed  by  imperial  laws  and 
international  treaties,  which  are  f^anted  to  all 
other  nationalities.  If  after  this  appeal  the 
Porte  refuses  the  legitimate  demands  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Prince  and  his  Government  and 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church, ''  it  will  afford  eTidence  that  the  suzer- 
ain court  has  henceforward  withdrawn  all  pro- 
tection from  the  vassal  principality  in  abandon- 
ing it  to  its  fate,  and  the  Princely  Government 
will,  to  its  deep  regret,  find  itself  obliged  to  seek 
in  its  own  resources  the  means  of  escaping  from 
a  position  full  of  uncertainty  and  danger. 

In  urging  the  rights  of  the  Bulgarian  Church 
that  were  guaranteed  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
Stambulofl  placed  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  in 
the  dilemma  of  either  offending  the  Servians 
and  Greeks  by  supporting  the  claims,  or  of  re- 
nouncing tho  role  of  prot^tress  of  the  Christians 
in  Turkey  and  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  the 
Russian  adherents  in  Bulgaria  by  opposing  their 
demands.  The  Russian  minister,  relying  on  the 
habitual  inactivity  of  the  Sulten*s  Government, 
at  first  thought  it  safe  to  remain  silent,  and  the 
Austrian  and  British  ministers  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  strongly  the  granting  of  the  legiti- 
mate claims  for  religious  equality  brought  for- 
ward in  behalf  of  the  Macedonian  Bulgars.  The 
Porte  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  reopening  of 
the  Macedonian  question  some  time  before  by 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  Greek  patriarch; 
ate  and  the  influence  of  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor in  abruptly  revoking  the  permission  given 
to  a  Bulgarian  bishop  to  consecrate  churches 
and  ordain  priests.  Fearful  of  losing  its  in- 
fluence over  the  Servians,  who  clamorously  ap- 
pealed to  the  Czar  to  •  prevent  the  indignity 
of  allowing  a  Bulgarian  exarch  to  exercise  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  in  Old  Servia,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  was  at  last  driven  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  Porte.  Its  opposition  was  inti- 
mated covertly  in  the  customary  way  of  demand- 
ing the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  war  in- 
demnity. The  note  was  made  more  emphatic 
than  previous  ones  by  a  threat  of  taking  steps  to 
enforce  payment.  'The  Russian  ambassador  no 
longer  received  the  helpful  support  that  German 
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diplomacy  always  extended  in  Bulgarian  affairs 
wncn  Prince  Bismarck  was  in  office.  On  July 
28  M.  Nelidoff  presented  a  note  characterizing 
the  Bulgarian  demands  as  manoeuvres  to 
strengthen  the  tottering  throne  of  Ferdinand  of 
Coburg,  whose  rule  is  illegal,  and  saying  that  the 
Porte's  condescension  to  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment was  an  unfriendly  act  toward  Russia  which 
might  lead  to  serious  consequences.  This  was 
after  the  Poile  had  announced  its  decision  re- 
garding the  investiture  of  Bulgarian  bishops 
for  Macedonia.  Three  were  appointed  to  ad- 
minister dioceses  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Bulgars.  The  Greek  Government 
took  no  active  part  in  opposing  the  creation  of 
the  bishops,  ana  tho  Greek  patriarchate,  made 
cautious  by  Stambuloff's  threat  to  expel  the 
Greek  bishops  from  Bulgaria,  only  stipulated 
that  they  should  be  officiall^r  designated  as  schis- 
matics, and  that  the  Bulgarian  popes  should  not 
be  permitted  to  wear  the  same  vestments  as  the 
G  reek  clergy.  The  Russian  ambassador,  after  pre- 
senting M.  de  Giers's  strong  protest  against  any 
concessions  to  the  illegitimate  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment, intimated  that  favors  shown  to  the  Bul- 
garian people  would  not  displease  the  Czar,  and 
accordingly  the  iradS  creatmg  the  Macedonian 
bishoprics  was  not  issued  till  a  formal  request 
qame  from  the  Bulgarian  exarch. 

At  the  same  time  that  his  ministers  were  urg- 
ing his  claims  for  recognition,  Prince  FerdinancFs 
Orleanist  relatives,  who  desire  to  keep  well  with 
the  Czar,  were  employ  in?  vainly  all  their  powers 
of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  alnlicate.  Before 
the  Question  of  the  bishops  had  been  settled, 
Stamouloff  presented  to  the  Porte  a  project  for  a 
military  alliance  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
on  the  basis  of  the  demands  contained  in  his 
note.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  he  offered  were 
outlined  in  the  following  definite  proposals :  (1) 
The  Porte  should  sanction  the  election  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  and  bind  itself  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bulgaria  by  all  the  means,  diploma- 
tic and  military;  (2)  Bulgarian  dioceses  should 
be  established  in  all  the  Macedonian  districts 
where  the  Bulgarian  element  forms  an  incontest- 
able majority,  that  is,  in  the  districts  of  Veless, 
Saraakovo,  Skoplia,  and  Ochrida;  (8)  Bulgaria 
should  undertake,  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Sultan  a  force  of  at  least  60,000 
men,  to  be  armed,  equipped,  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Bulgarian  Government.  Notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  the  Russian  and  Serv- 
ian governments  the  Sultan  granted  berats  for 
the  creation  of  Bulfifarian  bishops  for  the  districts 
of  Skoplia  or  UesKub,  Ochrida,  and  Koeprulu. 
The  etnnocraphical  constituents  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Macedonia,  according  to  statistics  col- 
lected through  the  French  consular  agencies  and 
free  from  political  bias,  are  as  follow :  Bulgars, 
650,000 ;  Greeks,  300.000 ;  Amauts  or  Albanian 
Mussulmans,  110,000;  Bulgarian  Mussulmans, 
60,000;  Ottoman  Turks,  180,000;  Greek  Mussul- 
mans, 15.000 ;  Albanian  Christians,  30,000 ;  Jews, 
Wallachians,  and  gypsies,  80,000;  Armenians, 
10,000 ;  European  foreigners,  5.000.  The  claims 
of  Servia  to  Macedonia  are  based  on  the  histori- 
cal ground  that  at  one  time  it  formed  part  of  the 
Servian  Empire,  and  on  the  fflfot  that  in  language 
and  customs  the  Macedonian   Slavs  approach 


more  nearly  to  the  Servian  than  to  the  Bulgari&n 
type.  Ethnologists  sav  that  there  is  onl^  a  small 
trace  of  Servian  blood  in  the  Macedonians,  and 
they  themselves  have  from  time  immemorial 
called  themselves  Bulgarians,  and  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational 
struggle  against  Hellenism,  and  many  of  them  in 
the  Bulgarian  contest  for  political  independence. 
Mass  meetings  were  held  in  Belgrade  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  on  the  Czar,  the  Sultan,  and 
the  Greek  patriarch  to  preserve  from  the  Bulga- 
rians the  only  territory  left  for  Servian  expan- 
sion since  Austria  frustrated  their  aspirations 
for  a  Great  Servia  in  the  region  to  which  the 
Serbs  have  a  valid  ethnological  claim. 

BURTON,  Sir  RICHARD  FRANCIS,  Brit- 
ish explorer  and  author,  born  in  Tuam,  Galway, 
Ireland,  March  19,  182J ;  died  in  Trieste,  Aus- 
tria, Oct.  20,  1800.  His  father,  Lieut.rCoi.  Jo- 
seph Netterville  Burton,  was  a  retired  oflScer  of 
the  British  army,  and  made  his  home  in  France, 
but  sent  his  son  to  England  to  be  educated. 
The  son  attended  a  private  school  in  Richmond, 
and  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxfonl,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  prepare  for  the 
Church.  But  the  routine  of  colleee  life  and 
study  seemed  intolerable.  He  found  it  hard  to 
learn  by  regulation  methods,  but  developed  a 
passionate  love  for  languages,  of  which  he  finally 
acouired  twenty-nine,  not  counting  dialects.  He 
haa  his  own  way  o'f  leaniing  even  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  Scientific  studies,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  ti-avel  and  exploration,  were  also  of 
intense  interest  to  him ;  and  such  was  his  desire 
for  active  life  that  before  his  course  was  finished 
he  had  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  enter  the 
army  in  British  India.  A  commission  was  ob- 
tained for  him,  and  in  1843  he  reached  India. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  soon  discerned  his  tal- 
ents and  peculiar  aptitude  for  Oriental  service, 
appointed  him  upon  his  staff.  He  passed  an 
examination  in  eight  Oriental  languages,  among 
which  were  Ilindoostanee,  Persian,  and  Arabic ; 
and  soon  became  an  expert  horseman  and  shot, 
and  so  fine  a  swordsman  as  to  receive  from 
France  the  honor  of  a  brevet  de  poinfe.  He 
published,  in  1853,  a  system  of  bayonet  exercise. 
He  was  connected  for  nineteen  years  with  the 
Bombay  army,  during  eight  of  which  he  was  in 
active  military  service.  The  other  eleven  were 
devoted  to  the  Oriental  scientific  research  for 
which  nature  had  marvelously  fitted  him.  Ho 
acquired  such  mastery  of  native  tongues  and 
dialects  that,  with  his  Arab  face  and  wonderful 
pf)wer  of  adapting  himself  to  new  manners  and 
customs,  he  could  pass  unchallenged  and  unsus- 
pected among  any  people  whose  dress  he  chose 
to  assume.  In  1853  he  made  an  expedition  to 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Besides  gathering  material 
for  a  valuable  and  interesting  volume,  he  was 
enabled  to  suggest  to  the  English  War  Depart- 
ment measures  of  protection  for  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  tne  Gulf  of  Aden,  which,  if 
taken,  would  have  prevented  a  massacre  at  Jed- 
dah  and  an  increase  of  the  slave  trade.  His 
next  expedition,  1855,  was  to  Harar,  in  Moslem 
Abyssinia,  which  he  explored  thoroughly,  going 
thence  to  Somali  Land,  in  east  Africa.  Ho 
commanded  an  expedition  in  which  was  Capt. 
J.  H.  Speke.  then  an  independent  explorer,  wno 
was  afterward  Burton*s  associate,  and  Lieuten- 
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ants  Herno  and  Stroyan.  They  were  atta.cked 
by  natives,  and  Burton  and  Speke  were  badly 
wounded  and  Heme  was  killea.  On  his  recov- 
ery Burton  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  where 
the  war  between  Russia  and  the  European  allies 
was  raging.  He  was  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Beat- 
son  and  f>rincipal  organizer  of  the  irregular 
cavalry.  At  Lord  Palmerston's  order  he  was 
about  to  raise  a  large  body  of  Kurdish  horse- 
men when  peace  was  proclaimed. 

He  then  returned  to  his  proirtf  of  juakLnii,'  a 
more  extended  exploration  of  rLntml  Afrini. 
He  organized  a  party  in  1856,  unJ  >vt  {>ut  in 
company  with  Capt.  Speke.  In  Febru»J%  1858, 
he  penetrated  as  far  as  Ujiji,  tmd  discovered 
Lake  Tanganyika,  at  the  very  |ic>iut  wlitiro,  hi 
1877,  Stanley  found  Livingstone.  U  wais  bur- 
ton's work  m  what  was  then  tht;  "  Dark  VonU- 
nent"  indee<l,  that  opened  the  wwy  for  the  tlis- 
coveries  of  the  great  lakes  Albt;rt  and  Victoria 
Nyanza.  The  expedition  was  abst^nt  t  Ijff^e  yt^rs, 
aiid  lis  results  are  embodied  in  volumes  pub- 
lished after  the  return.  In  1860  Burton  c«uie  In 
the  United  States,  visiting,  duriiij^  a  journey  of 
25,000  miles.  Salt  Lake  City  and  Californiu. '  In 
1861  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Brilisli 
army,  and  Earl  Russell  sent  him  as  oonsul  to 
Fernando  Po.  Among  the  expeditions  fitted  out 
there  was  one  in  which  he  sailed  up  the  Congo, 
taking  canoes  at  Boma,  landing  at  Banzii  Nuk- 
ki,  and  marching  up  to  Nkulu,  whert^  Inxk  of 
means  to  pay  the  native  chiefs  for  iruides  coin- 

Eelled  him  tx)  give  up  further  progmss.  Hut  he 
atl  discovered  the  great  catarurtt^,  or  mitid^s, 
called  the  Yellala.  He  also  climbed  tht*  K I r| jhni it 
mountains,  and  explored  the  chain  of  la^:fw>ns 
between  the  Lagos  and  Volta  rivers.  All 
of  which  he  afterward  described  minutely 
by  word  and  picture*,  and  he  paved  ihe 
way  for  the  present  Congo  Pn^i?  Sriitt\ 
the'  future  site  of  which  he  then  ile 
scribed.  He  also  explored  thorou ^\\\ y 
from  Bathurst,  on  the  Gambia,  To  ' 
San  Paulo  de  Loanda,  in  Angola : 
visited  Abbeokuta,  and  ascended 
the  Cameroon  mountains.  He 
went  among  the  cannibal 
Me{>angwe,  the  Taus  of  Du 
Chaillu,and  to  Benin  City, 
which  had  been  un visited  by  white  men  since  the 
explorer  Belzoni  lost  his  life  ther^  in  1823.  His 
next  mission  was  the  dangerous  oue  of  visii  ing,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Government,  (m  lele.  King  of 
Dahomey,  to  persuade  him  to  abuiilon  his  '^cut*- 
toms."  Capt.  Burton  was  then  transferred  to 
the  department  of  San  Paulo,  Brazil,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  He  visited  the  diamond 
and  gold  mines  of  Minas-Genie^s.  went  down 
1,500  miles  of  San  Francisco  river,  visited  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  traversed  the  Paraguay 
and  La  Plata  rivers,  to  report  to  the  Foreign 
Office  the  stat«  of  the  Paraguayan  war.  Crossing 
the  pampas  and  the  Andes  mountains,  he  vis- 
ited Chili  and  Peru.  He  returned  to  London 
by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  find,  on  reaching 
home,  that  he  had  been  appointed  consul  at 
Damascus.  This  post,  so  congenial  to  him  from 
his  familiarity  with  and  fondness  for  Oriental 
speech  and  people,  he  was  permitted  to  hold  but 
three  years,  as  his  sympathy  with  the  Arabs 


and  native  Syrians  roused  the  hatred  of  Turk- 
ish officials  and  Greek  bishops,  and  Damascus 
was  reduced  to  a  vice-consulate,  and  Burton 
was  recalled  in  1871  But  in  the  mean  time 
he  had  visited  the  Libanus,  the  TuLQl  el  SafA, 
the  Anti-Libanus,  the  northern  Libanus,  and 
the  AUh. 

An  expedition  to  Iceland  occupied  the  next 
year,  aft^r  returning  from  which  he  was  ap- 


Sm  IUOH1.RD  FRANCIS  BURTON  DISOUTBED  AS  A  8HBIK.  ' 

pointed  consul  at  Trieste,  which  post  he  held 
until  his  death.  In  1876  he  visited  Midian,  and 
a  year  later  he  organized  a  comjsany  for  its 
more  thorough  exploration.  His  caravan  con- 
sisted of  8  Europeans,  3  Egyptian  officers  of  the 
staff  and  2  of  the  line,  25  soldiers  and  30  miners, 
10  mules,  and  100  camels.  After  four  months  of 
hard  travel  and  search  they  returned  with  the 
loss  of  but  one  man,  a  soldier  who  died  of  fever, 
bringing  25  tons  of  geological  specimens,  6  cases 
of  Colorado  and  negro  ore,  and  5  cases  of  eth- 
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nological  and  anthropological  collections;  among 
which  were  Midianite  coins,  inscriptions  in  Na- 
bathean  and  Cufic,  remains  in  worked  stones, 
fragments  of  smelted  metals,  glass,  and  pottery. 
He  also  brought  more  than  WO  sketches  in  oil 
and  water  color,  photographs  of  the  chief  ruins, 
including  the  catacombs  and  a  classical  temple, 
apparently  of  Greek  art ;  and  maps  of  the  whole 
country,  including  82  ruined  cities,  some  of 
whose  names  could  be  restored  by  consulting 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  In  1882,  in  connection 
with  Commander  Verney  Lovett  Cameron,  Bur- 
ton explored  the  country  back  of  the  Gold 
Coast. 

In  1861  Capt.  Burton  had  married  Miss  Isabel 
Arundel,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Arundel,  of  Wardour, 
a  lady  who  added  to  graces  of  person  and  man- 
ner the  spirit  and  courage  of  an  explorer,  and 
who  had  written  several  books  of  travel.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Fernando  Po,  and 
on  many  of  his  journeys,  and  was  at  all  times 
his  enthusiastic  helper.  Among  her  later  liter- 
ary achievements  was  the  preparation  of  an  ex- 
purgated edition,  in  six  volumes,  of  her  hus- 
band's full  translation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights* 
Entertainments."  She  made  her  home  in  Tri- 
este so  attractive  that  her  receptions  were  always 
crowded,  despite  the  fact  that  the  climb  to  reach 
it  was  even  bevond  the  frequent  European  limit. 
When  asked  why  he  lived  so  far  from  tne  ground, 
Capt.  Burton  replied,  **  Because  1  couldn't  live 
any  far£her.  If  houses  were  built  with  another 
storv,  I  should  occupy  it.  I  must  have  air  and 
sky.  His  funeral,  at  Trieste,  was  conducted 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  rites,  and  attended 
with  much  ceremony;  the  Governor,  the  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  civil  authorities,  foreign  con- 
suls, and  municifml  officers  attending  in  state. 
His  body  was  carried  to  England. 

A  "  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  "  was  written 


bv  Francis  Hitchman  (2  vols.,  London,  1887). 
ilis  published  works  include:  ^*Goa  and  the 
Blue  Mountains"  (London,  1850);  "Sindh,  or 
the  Unhappy  Valley  "(2  vols.,  1852);  '*  History 
of  Sindh,*^  "Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  the  In- 
dus," '*  Complete  System  of  Bayonet  Exercise " 
(1853);  "A  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medina  and  Mec- 
ca ''  (8  vols.,  1856) ;  "  First  Footsteps  in  East 
Africa,  or  an  Exploration  of  Harar"  (1856); 
"  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  *'  Abbeo- 
kuta,  or  an  Exploration  of  the  Cameroon  Moun- 
tains" (1863);  "A  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the 
King  of  Dahomey"  (1864);  "Explorations  of 
the  Highlands  of  Brazil,  with  a  full  Account  of 
the  Gold  and  Diamond  Mines "  ;  "  Canoeing 
down  1,500  Miles  of  the  Great  River  SOo  Fran- 
cisco, from  Sabari  to  the  Sea "  (1868) ;  "  Vi- 
kram  and  the  Vampire,  or  Tales  of  Hindu 
Devilry"  (1869);  "Zanzibar,  City,  Island,  and 
Coast"  (2  vols.,  1872);  in  coUaboration  with 
Charles  F.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  "Unexplored  Syria; 
Visits  to  the  Libanus,  the  Tuldl  el  SaiC  the 
Anti-Libanus,  the  Northern  Libanus,  and  the 
AlAh";  "Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land  and  the 
Cataracts  of  the  Congo  "  (2  vols.,  1875) ;  "  Ul- 
tima Thule,  or  a  Summer  in  Iceland  "  (2  vols., 
1875) ;  "  Etruscan  Bologna,  a  Study "  (1876) ; 
"  Sind  revisited,  with  Notices  of  the  Anglo-In- 
dian Army ;  Railroads  of  the  Past.  Present,  and 
Future"  (2  vols.,  1877):  "The  Gold  Mines  of 
Midian  and  the  Ruined  Midianite  Cities " ;  "A 
Fortnight's  Tour  in  Northwestern  Arabia" 
(1878);  a  ti-anslation  of  "Camoens's  Lusiads" 
(1880);  "Camoens,  his  Life  and  his  Lasiads,  a 
Comraentery"  (2  vols.,  1881);  "A  Glance  at 
the  Passion  Play  "(1881);  "To  the  Gold  Coast 
for  Gold,  a  Personal  Narrative,"  conjointly 
with  Verney  Lovett  Cameron  (1882);  and  a 
new  and  complete  translation  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights." 
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CALIFORNIA,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  Sept.  9, 1850;  area,  158,360  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  92,597  in 
1850;  879,994  in  1860:  560,247  in  1870:  864,694 
in  1880;  and  1,204,002  in  1899.  Capital,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Government. — The  following  were  the  State 
ofRcers  during  the  year :  Governor,  R.  W.  Water- 
man, Repubfican;  Lieutenant-Governor  ex-of- 
ficioj  Stephen  M.  White,  President  pro  fern,  of 
the  Senate  ;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  C.  Hendricks; 
Comptroller,' John  P'  Dunn  ;  Treasurer,  Adam 
Herold ;  Attorney-General,  George  A.  Johnson ; 
Surveyor-General,  Theodore  Reichert ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Ira  G.  Hoitt ; 
State  Engineer,  William  H.  Hall;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  A  Abbott,  P.  J.  White.  J.  W. 
Rea;  Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  N.  E.  Wilson ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  H. 
Beattv ;  Associate  Justices,  J.  D.  Thornton,  J. 
R.  Sharpstein,  T.  B.  McFarland,  A.  Van  R. 
Patterson,  John  D.  Works,  Charles  N.  Fox. 

Yalnations. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  for  1890  will  be  about  1 1,150,000,000,  an 


increase  over  the  figures  for  1889.  The  State 
Board  of  Equalization  has  fixed  the  State  tax  rate 
for  1890  at  58  cents  on  each  |100  of  this  sum. 
For  1889  the  rate  was  72-2  cents. 

County  Debts. — There  are  7  counties  in  the 
State  without  debt ;  Amador  County  owes  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $5,000;  Del  Norte  County,  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $10,000;  Sutter,  Contra  Costa, 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura.  San  Bernardino,  and 
Nevada  Counties,  between  $10,000  and  $20,000; 
Alpine,  Kern,  Mono,  Placer,  Sierra,  and  Stanis- 
laus, between  $20,000  and  $35,000;  Lake  and 
San  Benito,  between  $35,000 and  $50,000;  Butte, 
Invo,  Plumas,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Trinitv,  and 
Yolo,  between  $50,000  and  $75,000;  Calaveras. 
Fresno,  San  Mateo,  and  Tulare,  between  $75,000 
and  $100,000;  Alameda,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt, 
Marin,  Mendocino,  Mercetl,  Monterey,  Napa,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Cruz.  Shasta, 
Tehama,  and  Yuba,  between  $100,000  and  $260,- 
000 ;  San  Diego,  Santa  Clara,  and  Sonoma,  be- 
tween $250,000 and  500,000;  Sacramento,between 
$500,000  and  $750.000 ;  and  Los  Angeles,  over 
$750,000.  The  tot^l  county  debt  is  $5,607,450, 
of  which  $5,320,051  is  a  bonded  debt  and  $287,- 
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899  a  floating  debt.  There  has  been  a  decrease  of 
the  total  county  debt  in  the  last  decade  amount- 
ing to  11,705,089. 

Fopnlation. — ^The  national  census  returns  of 
this  year,  showing  the  population  of  the  State 
by  counties,  are  compared  with  similar  returns 
for  1880  in  the  following  table: 


OOUNTKS. 

1880. 

1890. 

iBCrWM. 

Alameda 

62,976 

689 

11^ 

18,T21 

9,094 

18.118 

12,686 

3,584 

10.698 

9,478 

16,512 

21928 

6,601 

6,596 

8,840 

88,881 

11,824 

4,889 

12,800 

6,6A6 

4,899 

7,499 

11,802 

18,286 

20,828 

14,282 
6,180 

84,890 

6,684 

7.786 

8.618 

288,959 

24,849 
9,142 
8669 
9,518 

86,069 

12.802 
9,492 
6,628 
8.610 

18,475 

26,926 
8,761 
6,160 
9,801 
4,999 

11,281 
7,848 
6,078 

11.772 

11,284 

98,616 

667 

10,816 

17,904 

8,871 

14,614 

18,608 

«,670 

9,206 

81,877 

28,424 

8,644 

9,n8 

7108 

4,144 

101,410 

12,648 

8,778 

17,678 

8,062 

4,986 

1,962 

18,598 

16,804 

17,875 

18,561 

15,089 

4,848 

40,224 

6.890 

26,486 

84,878 

297,990 

28,576 

16,056 

10,064 

16,780 

47,895 

19,241 

12,109 

^047 

12.118 

20,485 

'     82,661 

9,992 

^465 

9,878 

8,685 

24,554 

6,028 

10,066 

12,684 

9,666 

80,540 

Alpine 

123 

Amador 

Batto 

•1,069 
•817 

Oalarens. 

HolQim          

•228 
1,496 

Contra  Coata 

978 

Del  Norte 

•14 

£1  Dorado. 

•1.477 

Fresno 

22.899 

Hamboldt 

7,912 

Invo 

616 

Kern 

4,172 

T^^ 

607 

f  jMitan 

LoaAnireles 

Marin 

804 

66,029 

1,819 

MMlMMM>.. 

•  666 

Menjodno 

4,778 

2^406 

Merced. 

Modoc 

587 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa. 

•^587 
1,291 
8,^69 

ITevada 

•8,448 

Oranee .  ... 

18,561 

857 

PI'imas   . 

•1,882 

&884 

San  Benito . 

^806 

Ban  Bernardino 

17,700 

San  Diego....: 

26,260 

San  FranckKO 

64,081 

San  Joaqain 

4,227 

Ban  Luis  Obispo 

6^918 

Ban  Mateo 

1,885 

Santa  Bart)ara 

6,217 

Santa  Clara. 

12,856 

Santa  Croa 

6,489 

Shasta 

2,617 

Sierra 

•1,676 

SIsklTon 

8,608 

Solano 

2,010 

Sonoma 

6,785 

1,241 

Batter 

806 

Tehama ^ . . . . 

677 

Trinity 

Tolare     

•1,814 
18.278 

Tnolaome 

•1.820 

Ventura 

4,998 

Yolo 

912 

Tuba 

♦  1,728 

Total 

864,094 

1,204,002 

889,808 

the  State,  3  in  Lake  County  having  12  furnaces,  4 
in  Napa  County  having  12  furnaces,  and  1  each 
in  Merced,  San' Benito,  Santa  Clara,  and  Sonoma 
Counties,  having  together  12  furnaces.  Santa 
Clara,  Siskiyou,  and  Trinity  Counties  each  have 
an  unproductive  mine.  The  productive  mines  and 
active  furnaces  in  1889  employed  937  persons,  of 
whom  416  were  engaged  on  surface  work  and 
521  were  employed  underground. 

Manufactures. — During  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  in  the  wool  man- 
ufacturing industry  of  the  State.  In  1888  the 
Santa  Rosa  woolen  mills  were  closed,  and  the 
Capital  Mills  at  Sacramento  were  burned  and 
have  not  been  rebuilt.  In  1889  the  Stockton 
mills  and  the  San  Jos4  mills  stopped.  Finally 
the  closing,  late  in  1889,  of  the  Pioneer  Woolen 
Mills,  the  oldest  and  largest  concern  of  the  kind 
on  the  Pacific .  coast,  marked  the  end  of  the 
manufacture  of  woolens  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
State.  In  March  of  this  year  only  6  mills  were 
in  operation  with  28  carding  machines. 

Tnere  is  but  one  cotton  factory  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  East  Oakland  factory,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1885,  and  has  prospered.  The  eight 
buildings  are  of  brick  and  one  story  high.  The 
production  in  1886  was  $128,908.25.  while  in 
three  years  afterward  it  amounted  to  $286,955.18. 

Other  industries. — It  is  estimated  that  about 
8,900,000  acres  in  the  State  were  devoted  to 
wheat  growing  in  1889,  and  that  the  crop  was 
between  1,800,000  and  1,400,000  tons.  In  1888, 
an  unfavorable  season,  the  crop  was  about  900,- 
000  tons.  The  wool  product  for  1888  is  reported 
to  be  82,569,972  pounds,  and  for  1889  34,008,870 
pounds.  There  has  been  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  total  product  of  this  industry  during  the 
oast  decade.  The  product  of  the  dried-fruit  in- 
dustries, and  of  the  bee-raising  industry,  for  1889, 
is  estimated  as  follows : 


•Deoreaae. 

Tlie  population  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is 
397,990,  an  increase  of  64,031  in  ten  years.  The 
population  of  San  Jos^  is  18,027,  an  increase  of 
5.460 ;  of  Oakland,  48,590,  an  increase  of  14,035 ; 
of  Sacramento,  26,272,  an  increase  of  4,852 ;  of 
St^xskton,  14,876,  an  increase  of  4,094 ;  of  Los 
Angeles,  50,394,  an  increase  of  82,911 ;  of  San 
Diego,  16,158,  an  increase  of  13,516. 

Mining. — According  to  the  annual  report  of 
Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  for  1889,  the  product  of 
precious  metals  for  that  year  in  the  State  was 
$12,842,757,  of  which  $10,329,044  was  in  the 
form  of  gold  dust  and  bullion  ;  $664,476,  silver 
bullion ;  and  $1,849,237,  ores  and  base  bullion. 
During  1889  2,024,496  pounds  of  quicksilver  were 
produced  in  California,  being  notably  less  than 
the  usual  yield.  There  are  11  productive  mines  in 


Almonds 400,000 

Apples,  sun-dried 100,000 

Apples,  evsporated 400,000 

Apricots,  bleached  and  eyapomted 2,000.000 

Beeswax 80.000 

Figs,  sun-dried 100,000 

French  prunes l.'V.n00,000 

Gennan  prunes 200,000 

Grapes,  sun-dried 2,000.000 

Honey,  extracted 2,000,000 

Honey,  comb 200.000 

Nectorinea,  bleached 200.000 

Peaches,  bleached,  unpeeled 8,000,000 

Peaches,  bleached,  peeled 200,000 

Peaches,  sun-dried.... 600,000 

Pears,  sun-dried fiO.000 

Plums,  sun-dried 800,000 

Raisins,  twenty-pound  boxes 900,000 

Raisins,  in  bags 2,000,000 

Watouts l,500,0iK) 

Half  of  the  total  raisin  product  comes  from 
the  Fresno  district.  The  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino  districts  produced  260,000  boxes,  the 
San  Diego  district  60,000  boxes,  the  Los  Angeles 
district  30,000  boxes,  and  the  northern  counties 
100.000  boxes. 

The  vintage  of  1889  is  estimated  at  14,750,000 
gallons,  distributed  among  the  counties  as  fol- 
lows: Napa,  8,000,000;  Sonoma,  1,750,000;  Ala- 
meda, 1.000,000;  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz, 
2,500.000;  Sacramento  and  north,  2,000,000:  San 
Joaquin,  250,000;  Fresno,  1.250.000;  Los  Ange- 
les and  south.  2,000,000 :  other  counties,  1.000,- 
000;  total,  14,750,000.    From  800,000  to  1,000,- 
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000  gallons  of  brandy  were  made,  consuming 
4,000,000  or  5,000,000  gallons  of  wine^  and  leav- 
ing 10,000,000  gallons  of  wine  as  the  total  out- 
put for  the  year. 

The  production  of  hops  on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  1888  and  1889  was  as  follows : 


STATES 

1889. 

1888. 

Acreage. 

BdM. 

Aereege. 

Bidet. 

California. 

4,750 
2.100 

8&000 

10,000 

40,000 

100 

4.600 

2,000 

a,7A0 

80 

80,000 

15,000 

41,200 

100 

WMbfnaton 

BrittehColiimblA. 

Total 

10,930 

90,100 

10,880 

91,800 

Insnrance.— The  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner makes  the  following  report  for  1889 :  The 
amount  of  fire  insurance  written  was  $352,- 
179,523 ;  premiums,  $6,158,754.64 ;  losses  paid, 
$2,672,001.93;  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums,  41  7. 
The  amount  of  marine  insurance  written  was 
$141,015,459;  premiums,  $1,602,434.12;  losses 
paid,  $926,811.88;  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums. 
57*8.  The  number  of  new  life-insurance  poli- 
cies written  by  life-insurance  companies  in  the 
State  was  5,105,  amounting  to  $22,094,645,  on 
which  premiums  amounting  to  $979,544.16  were 
paid.  The  policies  in  force  Dec.  31  amounted  to 
$83,278,827.  The  losses  and  endowments  paid 
amounted  to  $1,545,497.51.  Accident,  fidelity, 
steam-boiler,  and  plate-glass  insurance  policies 
in  force  Dec.  31  amounted  to  $39,378,283.  The 
losses  paid  amounted  to  $63,546.06. 

Irrigation. — The  formation  of  irngation  dis- 
tricts under  the  provisions  of  the  Wright  law 
progressed  encouragingly  during  the  year.  Early 
m  September  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  all  the 
districts  in  the  State  met  at  Tulare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  State  association  of  district 
officers.  Fourteen  districts  were  represented. 
It  was  shown  that  12  districts  had  issued  bonds 
aggregating  $5,960,000  in  value,  and  that  nearly 
$2,000,000  worth  had  been  sold  in  the  State, 
in  the  East,  and  abroad.  The  total  number  of 
acres  in  these  12  districts  is  1,059,244,  and  the 
average  bonded  indebtedness  per  acre  $5.62. 

The  highest  indebtedness  is  that  of  the  Escon- 
dido  district.  $35.12  per  acre,  and  the  lowest  that 
of  the  Brown's  valley  district,  $2.54  per  acre. 

Between  25  and  30  districts  are  in  various 
stages  of  organization,  under  the  law,  from  the 
Anaheim  and  Alta  (old  Seventy-six  Canal)  dis- 
tricts, which  now  have  water  in  their  lands,  to 
those  whose  organization*  is  only  in  preliminaiy 
stages.  The  total  area  includedin  these  districts 
is  placed  at  2,000.000  acres,  ranging  in  individ- 
ual district  area  from  15.000  to  300,000  acres. 

Admission  Anniyersary.—The  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  California  to  the 
Union  was  celebrated  throughout  the  State  on 
Sept.  6,  8.  and  9.  the  last  day  being  made  a  legal 
holiday  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  pursu- 
ant to  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature.  In  San 
Francisco,  where  the  exercises  were  in  charge  of 
the  societies  of  California  Pioneers,  Native  Sons, 
and  Native  Daughters,  an  imposing  celebration 
took  place,  which  attracted  people  to  the  city 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  On  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  there  was  a  torchlight  parade,  followed 
by  a  pyrotechnic  display.    The  second  day  was 


devoted  to  games,  races,  and  other  outdoor  sports, 
followed  by  a  grand  concert  in  the  evening.  On 
the  third  day  there  was  an  imposing  parade,  a 
public  meeting  (at  which  addresses  were  made 
by  the  Governor,  the  mayor,  and  others),  and  a 
public  reception  by  1»he  societies.  Buildings 
throughout  the  city  were  decorated. 

Deei8ion8.~The  validity  of  the  act  of  1889 
creating  a  board  of  Supreme  Court  commission- 
ers to  assist  the  court  m  disposing  of  its  calen- 
dar was  called  in  question  early  this  year,  but 
by  a  decision  rendered  in  February  the  court 
fully  sustained  the  law.    It  says : 

The  Supreme  Court  in  appointing  the  commit^sion- 
era  in  February,  1889.  by  necessary  implication  held 
the  act  to  be  a  valid  law.  Under  a  similar  act  ap- 
proved in  1885  the  8upreme  Court  appointed  a  com- 
mlAsion  for  a  like  purpose  with  like  powers.  That 
commission  and  the  present  one  have,  unchallenged, 
assisted  the  court  in  the  examination  and  preparation 
for  decision  of  over  1.000  cases.  These  judgments 
would  not  have  be^n  valid  if  the  commission  was  not  a 
lawfully  constituted  body.  To  reverse  a  construction 
which  must  of  necessity  have  been  given  to  these 
statutes  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
the  commissionii,  and  which  has  been  acquiesced  in 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  thereby  produce  such  results 
as  would  follow  such  a  reversal,  is  a  thing  that  ought 
not  to  be  done  by  any  court  unless  there  is  found  the 
most  grave  necessity  for  doing  it.  , 

In  the  case  of  the  State  V8,  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  March  8,  the  State  was  again  defeated 
in  its  attempt  to  collect  taxes  from  the  railroad& 
The  suit  was  brought  to  compel  pavment  of  the 
taxes  assessed  for  1886,  and  the  chief  point  at 
issue  was  the  validity  of  sections  3665  to  3670 
of  the  political  code  of  the  State,  which  provided 
a  special  method  for  assessing,  levying,  and  col- 
lecting taxes  upon  railroads  running  through 
more  than  one  county.  It  was  contended  by 
the  defendant  corporation  that  these  sections 
were  in  conflict  with  Article  IV,  section  26  of 
the  State  Constitution,  which  forbids  special 
laws  "  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,*' 
while  the  State  claimed  that  they  were  in  exact 
accordance  with  Article  X,  section  13  of  the  same 
Constitution,  which  provides  as  follows:  "All 
property,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall 
DC  assessed  in  the  county,  city,  county  and  city, 
town,  township,  or  district  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  The 
franchises,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling 
stock  of  all  railroads  operated  in  more  than  one 
county  in  this  State  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Eoualization  at  their  actual  value, 
and  the  same  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties, 
etc..  in  which  such  railroads  are  located,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  laid 
m  such  county,"  etc.  The  court  were  of  opinion 
that  this  section  related  only  to  the  method  of 
assessment,  and  not  to  the  levy  and  collection. of 
taxes,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Political 
Code  (section  3665  to  3670).  so  far  as  they  pre- 
scribe a  method  for  levying  and  collecting  the 
tax,  were  not  enacted  in  pursuance  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  were  invalid  because  they  prescribed  a 
special  procedure  for  levying  and  collecting  taxes, 
not  from  all  railroads  (which  might  be  consid- 
ered a  general  law),  but  from  a  special  class  of 
railroads,  those  running  through  more  than  one 
county,  and  because  they  were,  therefore,  con- 
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trary  to  Article  IV,  section  25,  above  mentioned. 
The  law  beinff  adjudged  unconstitutional,  the 
tax  levied  under  it  was  void.  The  next  Legsia- 
tare  will  be  obliged  to  frame  a  new  law. 

Political. — On  April  9  a  State  convention  of 
the  Prohibition  party  met  at  San  Francisco  and 
nominated  the  following  State  ticket :  For  Gover- 
nor, Gen  John  Bid  well ;  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, A.  M.  Hough  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  F.  E. 
Kellogg;  for  Treasurer,  Henry  French ;  for  Comp- 
troller, M.  C.  Winchester ;  for  Attorney-General, 
Chaunoey  H.  Dunn;  for  Surveyor-General,  E. 
M.  Chase ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Miss  S.  M.  Severance ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  J.  T.  Price ;  for  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Robert  Thompson ;  for  As- 
sociate Justice  (unexpired  term),  S.  B.  Brown; 
for  Associate  Justices  (full  term),  W.  G.  Murphy 
and  L.  W.  Elliott.  The  usual  .resolutions  were 
adopted.  On  Aug.  4  the  adherents  of  the  Ameri- 
can part]!]  met  in  State  convention  in  the  same 
ci  ty.  This  party  was  founded  in  California  large- 
ly through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  P.  D.  Wigginton. 
At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1887, 
it  became  a  national  organization,  and  in  1888  it 
nominated  a  presidential  ticket,  which  received 
1,591  votes  in  this  State,  but  found  compara- 
tively little  support  elsewhere.  Except  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  has  at  present  no  active  organization. 
The  convention  decided  to  make  a  partial  union 
wich  the  Prohibitionists  by  adopting  the  candi- 
dates of  the  latter  for  Governor,  Comptroller, 
and  Attorney-General.  For  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, the  convention  nominated  Benjamin  Mor- 
gan :  for  Secretary  of  State,  William  S.  Lyon ; 
for  Treasurer,  Guy  K  Grosse;  for  Surveyor- 
General,  William  L.  Dixon ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Daniel  Lambert;  and  for 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  A.  Beatty.  The 
nomination  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was'  referred  to  the  State  Central  Committee, 
which  afterward  adopted  the  Republican  nomi- 
nees for  these  offices*  The  following  principles 
were  adopted  as  the  party  platform : 

That  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States 
should  be  unconditionallv  repealed ;  that  alien  Don- 
rcflideuts  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  real  estate ; 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  prohibiting 
non-reBidents  transmitting  real  prox>erty  at  will ;  that 
the  National  and  State  laws  be  amended  so  that  no 
persons  except  native-born  oitizens  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  or  purchase  any  public  land  from  the  State  or 
National  Government;  that  the  ownership  of  land  by 
resident  aliens  be  limited  in  area  and  value ;  that  the 
St^te  shall  establish  free  technical  schools  wherein 
American  boys  and  fprla  may  be  taught  trades ;  fa- 
voring a  uniform  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  real  estate 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  the  imposing  of  ad- 
vanced rates  on  property  coming  under  the  head  of  lux- 
uries ;  that  a  system  be  maintained  excluding  cheap 
competitive  foreign  labor  productions  and  laborers; 
that  Congress  psfis  an  immigratioD  law  whereby  a  per 
capita  tax  shall  be  levied  on  all  immigrants,  and  that 
all  persons  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Government  be 
pronibited  fl*om  immigmtinj^  to  these  United  States ; 
that  ailcr  1893  no  pernon  shall  be  allowed  to  exercise 
the  right  of  suifrapre  unless  he  can  speak,  read,  and 
write  the  English  language  intelligently;  that  the 
saloon,  being  the  great  agency  of  corruption  in  poli- 
tics, snould  t>e  restricted  to  the  narro'A'est  possible 
limit ;  favoring  an  election  law  embodying  the  feat- 
ures and  principles  of  the  Australian  ballot  system ; 
fiivoring  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  any  ques- 
tion of  any  general  import,  upon  the  petition  to  the 


Governor  of  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the 
last  previous  election,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  elect- 
ors at  the  next  general  election  for  their  approval  or 
rejection :  that  we  arc  heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Hon.  Le- 
land  Stanford,  providing  for  loaning  the  money  of  the 
Government  to  agriculturiHts  at  low  rate  of  interest, 
taldng  as  security  therefor  the  land  of  the  borrower. 

The  candidate  for  Supreme  Court  clerk  with- 
drew before  the  election,  and  the  State  committee 
adopted  the  Democratic  candidate. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Sacramento  on  Aug.  12.  On  the  first  ballot 
H.  H.  Markham,  of  Los  Angeles,  received  the 
nomination  for  Governor,  his  chief  competitor 
being  Congressman  W.  W.  Morrow.  The  other 
nominees  were  as  follow :  For  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, J.  B.  Reddick;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
Edward  G.  Waite ;  for  Treasurer,  J.  R.  McDon- 
ald ;  for  Comptroller,  Edwin  P.  Colgan  ;  for 
Attorney-General,  W.  H.  H.  Hart ;  for  Surveyor- 
General,  Theodore  Reichert ;  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  James  W.  Anderson ;  for 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  L.  H.  Brown ;  for 
Chi^  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  H. 
Beatty ;  for  Associate  Justices,  Ralph  C.  Harri- 
son and  C.  H.  Garoutte,  both  for  the  full  term, 
and  J.  J.  De  Haven  for  the  unexpired  term.  The 
platform  favors  ri^d  exclusion  of  the  Chinese, 
F^eral  appropriations  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
channels  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers,  and  the  enactment  of  stringent  anti- 
trust laws.  The  nominees  of  the  convention 
were  pledged  to  support  the  enforcement  of  the 
eight-hour  law.  Tne  action  of  the  last  Legislsr 
ture,  "  which,  under  the  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  appropriated  $12,584,000,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  that  sum  increased  the  rate 
of  taxation  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of  72 
cents  on  each  $100  of  property,"  was  denounced, 
and  the  party  pledged  itself  to  make  only  such 
appropriations  as  would  keep  the  annual  tax 
rate  within  50  cents  on  each  $100.  A  State 
board  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  was  favored,  and  legislation  to  extend 
ana  develop  irrigation  was  promised. 

The  Democrats  met  in  State  convention  at 
San  Jos6  on  Aug.  19,  and  nominated  the  follow- 
ing ticket :  For  Governor,  Edward  B.  Pond, 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco ;  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, R.  P.  Del  Valle  ;  for  Attoniey-General, 
Walker  C.  Graves ;  for  Surveyor-General,  Stanley 
C.  Boom ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Henry  C.  Hall ;  for  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  John  A.  Stanley ;  for  Associate 
Justices,  James  V.  Coffey  and  George  H.  Smith 
for  the  full  term,  and  Jackson  Hatch  for  the 
unexpired  term.  Secretary  of  State  Hendricks, 
Comptroller  Dunn,  Treasurer  Herold,  and  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Spencer  were  renominated. 
The  platform  favors  free  coinage  of  silver,  anti- 
trust legislation,  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people,  the  election  of  State 
printer  by  the  people,  an  eight-hour  day  for  la- 
Dor,  the  improvement  of  the  chief  water-ways  of 
the  State,  and  the  encouragement  of  wine  grow- 
ing by  law.  The  party  declared  its  opposition 
to  any  scheme  for  dividing  the  State,  denounced 
the  management  of  the  San  Quentin  prison  as 
extravagant,  pledged  itself  to  secure  an  Aus- 
tralian ballot  law,  and  declared  an  annual  tax 
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rate  of  45  cents  on  each  $100  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  reasonable  State  expenses.  The  platform 
also  contains  the  following  declarations : 

We  call  attention  to  the  hypoori«y  of  the  late  Re- 
publican State  Convention  in  attemptmg  to  place  upon 
the  Democratic  mtgority  in  the  Legislature  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  apcropriatioQ;<  made  during  the 
last  session.  The  Republican  members  of  the  Jjefp^- 
lature  voted  in  favor  of  the  appropriations  which  were 
made  the  subject  of  criticism,  and  \n  every  instance  the 
appropriations  so  made  were  approved  by  a  Republican 
LxeoutivCf  whose  adminbtration  his  party  convention 
had  not  the  manliness  to  indorse  nor  the  courage  to 
condemn. 

Local  issues  were  not  conspicuous  in  the  can- 
Tass.  The  leading  parties  were  both  pledged  to 
secure  a  reduction  of  State  expenses  and  State 
taxation,  while  each  charged  the  other  with  re> 
sponsibility  for  the  extravagant  appropriations 
of  the  last  General  Assembly.  At  the  election 
on  Nov.  4  the  entire  Republican  ticket  was 
elected  by  pluralities  varying  from  6,000  to 
15,000.  I'he  plurality  of  Markham  for  Gov- 
ernor was  about  10,000.  For  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners the  Republicans  elected  William  Beck- 
man  in  the  First  District  over  Archibald  Yell, 
Democrat ;  J.  M.  Litchfield  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict over  Charles  H.  Uaswell,  Jr.,  Democrat ;  and 
James  W.  Rea  in  the  Third  district  over  Law- 
rence Archer,  Democrat.  All  the  Republican 
candidates  for  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
were  elected.  The  next  General  Assembly,  near- 
ly all  of  whose  members  were  chosen  at  this  time, 
will  be  composed  of  the  following  meml)ers, 
according  to  unofficial  returns  :    Senate — Re- 

f)ublicans  28,  Democrats  12 ;  Assembly — Repub- 
icans  59,  Democrats  21.  On  the  constitutional 
amendment,  submitted  to  the  people  at  this 
time,  |)ermitting  cities  and  towns  having  fewer 
than  100,000,  and  more  than  3,500  inhabitants  to 
frame  their  own  charters,  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  them  as  a  whole  by  the  General  Assembly, 
the  vote  was  largely  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 
For  Members  of  Congress  Thomas  J.  Geary, 
Democrat,  was  chosen  in  the  First  District  over 
A.  Barham,  Republican ;  A.  Caminetti,  Demo- 
crat, in  the  Second  District  over  George  Blanch- 
ard.  Republican ;  Joseph  McKennji,  ^publican, 
in  the  Third  District  over  John  P.  Irish,  Demo- 
crat; John  T.  Cutting,  Republican,  in  the 
Fourth  District  over  Robert  Perral,  Democrat; 
£.  F.  Loud,  Republican,  in  the  Fifth  District 
over  Thomas  J.  Clunie,  Democrat ;  and  W.  W. 
Bowers,  Republican,  in  the  Sixth  District  over 
W,  J.  Curtis,  Democrat.  The  delegation  will 
therefore  be  composed  of  4  Republicans  and  2 
Democrats.  In  the  1st  and  2d  aistricts  the  con- 
test was  determined  by  a  few  hundred  Totes. 

The  municipal  election  in  San  Francisco,  held 
also  on  Nov.  4.  resulted  in  the  success  of  nearly 
all  the  candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
George  H.  Sanderson  being  chosen  Mayor  over 
William  F.  Goad.  Democrat,  and  C.  C.  0*Don- 
nell.  Independent. 

CANADA,  DOMINION  OF.  See  Dominion 
OP  Canada. 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  British  colony  in 
South  Africa  possessing  responsible  government. 
The  Governor  is  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  ap- 
pointed in  1889. 


Area  and  Popalation.— The  area  of  the  col^ 
ony,  including  the  Transkeian  territories  and 
Walfish  Bay,  is 217,895  square  miles.  Thepopu- 
lation  in  1888  was  estimated  officially  at  1,029,456 
in  Cape  Colony  proper  and  899,273  in  Transkei, 
East  Griqualand  and  Teinbuland,  making  a  total 
of  1,428,7^9,  of  whom  not  more  than  400,000  are 
whites.  Cape  Town  has  about  70,000  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  adults  that  entered  the  colony  in 
1888  was  6,029 ;  the  number  of  departures,  4,881. 
The  majority  of  the  population,  t)oth  white  and 
black,  are  adherents  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  Most  of  the  European  population  are  de- 
scendants of  Dutch,  French,  and  German  settlers 
who  emigrated  from  Europe  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  enjoy  religious  liberty.  Education  is 
not  compulsory,  and  not  above  one  third  of  the 
whit«  inhabitants  can  read  or  write.  The  Govern- 
ment expenditure  on  the  elementary  schools  for 
1889-*90  amounts  to  £120,000  and  the  local  expen- 
diture nearly  as  much.  There  were  87,750  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  1,899  aided  schools  in  1888;  the 
average  attendance  was  46.619.  About  70  per 
cent,  of  the  European  children  are  now  on  the 
school  rolls. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports,  in- 
cluding specie,  in  1888  was  £7,013,885 ;  imports 
of  merchandise,  £5,458,774 ;  total  exports,  £8,- 
964,449;  exports  of  colonial  products,  £8,782,- 
601.  The  export  of  diamonds  was  valued  at 
£4,022,379;  wool,  £2,181,510;  copper  ore,  £856.- 
8aS ;  hides  and  skins,  £373,827;  ostrich  feathers, 
£347,792 :  Angora  hair,  £305,862 ;  grain.  £19,599 ; 
wine,  £19,477.  The  exports  of  diamonds  from 
the  discovery  of  the  Kimoerley  mines,  in  1867,  till 
1886  amounted  to  $35,766,991.  The  chief  im- 
ports in  1888  were  textile  manufactures  and  ap-  • 
parel  of  the  value  of  £2,305,007  and  articles  of 
food  and  drink  of  the  value  of  £1,142,127.    The 

Erodnct  of  wine  in  1889  was  5,646,426  gallons ;  of 
randy  and  spirits,  1.211,673  gallons. 

Naylgation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
from  foreign  countries  in  1888  was  702.  of  1,067,- 
111  tons,  including  809  British  vessels,  of  880,077 
tons ;  the  number  cleared  was  647,  of  1,013,566 
tons.  The  coastwise  movement  was  1,836  vessels 
entered,  of  1,988,655  tons,  and  1,848  cleared,  of 
2,074,091  tons.  The  colony  possesses  84  vessels, 
of  8,548  tons. 

Railroads. — The  railroads,  which  belong  to 
the  Government,  had  a  total  length  of  1,599  miles 
at  the  end  of  1888.  They  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
£14,214,808.  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
in  1888  was  2,686,118;  tons  of  freight,  415,171. 
There  were  besides  177  miles  of  private  lines. 

The  Post-Ofllce  and  Telegraphs.  ~  The 
number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post-office  in 
1888  was  8,083,334 ;  of  newspapers,  4,112,870. 
The  telegraph  lines  had  a  total  length  of  4,889 
miles  at  the  end  of  1888.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  were  £70,244  and  the  expenses  £49,087. 

Finances.— The  revenue  from  taxation  for 
the  year  ending  June  80,  1888,  was  £1,458,608 ; 
from*  public  services,  £1,685,024 ;  from  Govern- 
ment property.  £257.800 ;  from  fines,  etc.,  £25,- 
250;  from  loans,  £926;  totol,  £3,427,609.  The 
expenditure  on  account  of  loans  was  £1,088,630 ; 
on  account  of  railways,  £716,309;  for  defense, 
£138,904;  for  police,  £187,730;  for  the  civil  es- 
tablishment, £122.881 ;  underact  of  Parliament, 
£30.968 :  total,  £3,285,512.    The  unaudited  rev- 
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enue  for  1888-'89  was  £3,837,221,  exclusive  of 
loans.  The  estimates  for  1889-*0O  make  the  rev- 
enue £3.889,400.  and  the  expenditure  $8,884,021. 

The  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1880.  amounted  to  £20,- 
971,291,  not  including  £1,323,883  of  euaranteed 
loans.  New  oblijj^tions  incurred  for  tlie  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  network  increased  the  uebt 
to  nearly  £26,000,000  in  July,  1890.  The  Colo- 
nial Treasurer's  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  en- 
suing year  was  £4,200,000. 

Change  of  GoTernment.— The  sjieech  with 
which  the  Cape  Parliament  was  opened  by  Sir 
H.  Loch  on  May  29  indicated  the  pK>licy  of  the 
Qovemmentasoneof  railrotid  extension,  provid- 
ing for  internal  development  as  well  as  external 
traide  interests.  The  main  features  of  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg's  railroad  scheme  were  transverse  connec- 
tions between  the  isolated  north  and  south  rail- 
road systems.  The  western  line,  from  Cape  Town 
to  Kimberley.  is  joined  at  Aar  Junction  by  the 
midland,  running  from  Port  Elizabeth,  but  has 
no  connection  with  the  eastern  railroad,  which 
runs  from  East  Ijondon  to  Aliwal  north.  In  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  local  claims  of  all  districte  the 
Premier  makes  two  transverse  lines,  one  from 
Burghersdorp  on  the  eastern  to  Nervals  Point 
on  the  western  system,  and  another  500  miles 
long,  running  ease  and  west  throujzh  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Colony  from  King  William's  Town 
to  Cape  Town  and  touching  the  sea  at  Mossel 
Bav.  The  scheme  included  also  a  coal  line  fi-om 
Indeve  to  the  neighborhood  of  Molteno,  while 
the  extension  of  tne  Kimberley  line  that  the 
Government  was  building  to  Vryburg  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chartered  Company,  which  intends 
to  carry  it  into  Mashonaland.  The  Premier  did 
not  pretend  that  the  lone:  line  through  the  coast 
districte  would  prove  8eTf-suppK)rting  for  many 
years  to  come.  As  his  huge  project  would  add  50 
per  cent,  to  the  public  debt,  depreciate  the  3^ 
per-cent.  stock,  and  augment  the  annual  tax- 
ation by  half  a  million  sterling,  the  Duteh  partj, 
led  by  Mr.  Hoffmeyr,  which  has  been  the  main 
strength  of  the  ministerial  majority,  joined  Mr. 
Sauers  little  English  i)arty  in  defeating  Sir  Gor- 
don Sprigg*s  railroad  bill.  The  Premier  resigned, 
and  since  Mr.  Sauer  could  not  form  a  Caoinet 
and  Mr.  Hoffmeyr  would  not  teke  office  without 
a  hope  of  carrying  out  some  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Afrikander  party,  Cecil  Rhodes  formed  a  com- 
posite ministry  on  July  17,  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing members :  Premier  and  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands, Cecil  J.  Rhodes;  Attorney-General, 
J.  Rose  Innes;  Treasurer-General,  J.  X-.  Merri- 
man ;  Colonial  Secretary.  J.  W.  Sauer ;  Secretery 
for  Native  Affairs,  P.  H.  Faure ;  minister  without 
portfolio,  J.  Sivewright.  Mr.  Sivewright,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Dutch  party,  had  offered  a 
substitute  railroad  bill,  leaving  out  the  immense 
duplicate  connecting  road  with  its  branches. 
The  new  Premier  announced  that  no  legislation 
would  be  submitted  outside  the  programme  of  his 
predecessor,  which  included  measures  in  regard 
to  leprosy,  education,  a  school  of  mines,  a  minis- 
try of  agriculture*  and  a  new  census  in  1891. 
The  intention  of  the  new  ministry  was  to  have  a 
purely  South  African  policy,  and  in  regard  to  ex- 
penditure to  proceed  with  caution.  Mr.  Rhodes 
IS  a  young  man  who,  b^  effecting  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  diamond  mines  of  Kimberle^r  into  a 
trust  company  with  the  object  of  keeping  up 


prices  by  limiting  production,  gained  great 
wealth  and  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  finan- 
cier. He  afterward  obtained  control  of  some  of 
the  most  important  gold  mines  that  were  opened 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  then  conceived  the  am- 
bitious plan  of  a  commercial  monopoly  of  the 
mineral  wealth  and  other  resources  of  all  the  un- 
occupied territory  north  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  founded  the  Chartered  Company 
for  this  object.  The  Parliament  approved  the 
alternative  railroad  bill  providing  for  a  single 
junction  between  the  two  systems  and  a  road  to 
the  coal  fields,  and  also  voted  to  construct  a  line 
from  Colesberg  to  Bloemfontein,  in  the  Free 
State,  and  thence  to  the  Vaal  river.  The  session 
closed  on  Aue.  20. 

Natal. — The  Governor  of  Natol,  who  is  also 
Governor  of  Zululaud,  is  Sir  Charles  B.  H. 
Mitchell,  appointed  in  1889.  The  area  of  the 
colony,  which  has  a  coast  line  of  200  miles,  is  es- 
timated at  21,150  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1888  was  481,361,  comprising  86,933  Europeans, 
an  increase  of  over  60  per  cent,  since  1879 ;  36,270 
East  Indians,  an  increase  of  about  85  per  cent. ; 
and  410,158  Caffres,  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per 
cent.  The  colonial  revenue  in  1888  was  £090,- 
014,  and  the  expenditure  £781.326.  The  chief 
product  for  export  is  cane  sugar,  of  which  16,554 
tons  were  produced  in  1887.  The  natives  grow 
larffe  quantities  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  vege- 
tebles,  and  have  considerable  herds  of  cattle  and 
Angora  goats.  The  coal  deposite  in  the  northern 
part  ^f  the  colony  are  worked  now  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, a  railroad  having  been  carried  into  the  coal 
field  m  1888.  The  imports  in  1888  amounted  to 
£2,890,468,  and  the  exports  to  £1,417,871,  of 
which  £941,662  represent  the  produce  of  the 
colony.  Four  fifths  of  the  imports  come  from 
Great  Britian.  The  number  of  vessels  entered 
in  1888  was  447,  of  362,237  tons.  On  Jan.  1, 1889, 
the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  already  com- 
pleted was  234.  The  lines  are  being  extended  to 
the  borders  of  the  Orange  FreeState  and  theSouth 
African  Republic  The  gross  earnings  in  1888 
were  £349,184 ;  expenses,  £247,991.  The  public 
debt,  which  was  contracted  mainly  to  build  rail- 
roads, amounted  in  the  beginning  of  1889  to  £4,- 
535,126.  The  elections  in  the  autumn  of  1890 
were  unusually  exciting  on  account  of  the  ques- 
tion of  responsible  government  that  came  before 
the  constituencies. 

Ocange  Free  State.— The  smaller  of  the  Boer 
republics,  which  has  Griqualand  West  on  the 
northwest,  Natel  and  Basutoland  on  the  south- 
east, the  Transvaal  to  the  north,  and  Cape  Colony 
to  the  south  of  it,  is  al)out  41,500  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  white  population  of  only  61,022, 
according  to  the  census  of  1880.  They  are  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French 
Huguenot  settlers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Immigration  is  increasing,  the  immigrants  com- 
ing from  Germany  and  British  lands.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  the  freely  elected  VoIks- 
raad  of  57  members,  and  the  executive  in  a  Presi- 
dent chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  burghers  for  five 
years.  Judge  Reitz,  who  was  elected  on  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Henry  Brand,  was  sworn  into 
office  on  Jan.  11,  1889.  The  land,  consisting  of 
undulating  plains,  is  well  adapted  to  grazing. 
Only  2-6  per  cent,  of  the  white  population  is 
illiterate.  The  chief  commercial  product  is  wool, 
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in  addition  to  which  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle, 
hides,  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers  are  export- 
ed. The  total  value  of  imports  is  estimated  at 
£1,000,000,  and  exports  at  twice  that  amount. 
The  revenue  for  1889-'90  was  £272,323,  and  the 
expenditure  $205,090.  The  surplus  for  that  and 
the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  £132,785,  has 
been  applied  "to  education  and  to  building  roads 
and  bridges.  The  President  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  empowering  the 
Executive  to  suspend  the  operation  of  laws  passed 
by  a  small  majority.  Commercial  treaties  have 
recently  been  negotiated  with  Italy,  Holland,  and 
other  countries.  The  republic  will  soon  have 
railroad  connections  with  the  Cape  system  and 
with  Natal,  which  has  not  yet  entered  the  South 
African  customs  union,  and  eventualljr  will  pos- 
sess an  alternative  communication  with  the  sea 
over  the  projected  railroads  of  the  Transvaal. 

South  African  Republic—The  state  for- 
merly called  the  Transvaal  Republic  has  an  area 
of  121.854  square  miles,  and  the  white  population 
in  1889  was  estimated  at  110,000,  of  whom  62,000 
were  of  the  original  Dutch  stock.  There  are 
said  to  be  500,000  natives.  The  gold-diggers 
numbered  about  20,000,  and  the  traders  10,000. 
Johannesburg,  the  center  of  the  Witwatersrand 
mining  district,  had  a  steady  population  of  80,- 
000  and  a  transient  population  three  times  as 
great.  The  financial  accounts  for  1888  showed  a 
revenueof  £884,440  and  £770,492  of  expenditures. 
On  Dec.  31, 1888,  there  was  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  £276,006.  For  1889  the  revenue  was  es- 
timated at  £1,382,661.  and  expenditure  al  £1,030,- 
890.  The  soil  is  divided  into  about  20,000  farms, 
of  which  one  fifth  are  the  property  of  the  state, 
which  owns  the  principal  mining  lands  in  the 
Barberton  district.  The  extent  of  the  gold  fields 
proclaimed  up  to  the  close  of  1889  was  1.500,000 
acres.  The  gold  exported  in  1889  amounted  to 
£876,980.  There  were  then  more  than  371  com- 
panies, including  those  working  in  Swaziland, 
with  2,151  stamps  in  operation,  the  total  nominal 
capital  amounting  to  £21,473,000.  The  Selati 
fields  in  the  Zoutpansburg  district  are  said  to  be 
richer  even  than  those  of  the  Witwatersrand,  and 
a  railroad  to  that  point  is  to  be  contructed. 
Wool  growing  and  cattle  raising  are  the  princi- 
pal occupations  of  the  old  settlers.  Agriculture 
is  not  much  pursued  except  by  the  natives,  al- 
though wheat,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton 
can  be  grown.  Wine  and  brandy  are  produced  in 
considerable  quantities.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
gold  mines  the  Boers  have  found  transportation 
with  ox  teams  a  very  profitable  employment. 

The  British  and  Australian  miners  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  immigration  that  has  built  up 
Johannesburg  and  other  mining  stations,  who  at 
first  were  content  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Transvaal 
Government  in  return  for  an  eificient  police  serv- 
ice and  protection  from  the  natives,  soon  de- 
manded a  share  in  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, growing  bolder  as  they  increased  in  num- 
bers, until  the  Boer  statesmen  began  to  fear  vio- 
lent manifestations  and  collisions  that  would 
lead  inevitably  to  the  annexation  of  their  country 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  subversion  of  their  na- 
tional institutions.  When  President  Krttger  vis- 
ited Johannesburg  to  discuss  the  situation  in 
March,  1890,  lie  was  prevented  from  speaking  by 
a  turbulent  mob  who,  reproaching  him  for  the  in- 


sufficiency of  the  promised  concessions,  tore 
down  the  fla^  of  the  Republic  and  hoisted  the 
British  flag  m  its  place.  Three  men,  named 
Rudd,  Rogally,  and  Reid,  were  arrested  as  the 
ringleaders,  aiid  were  tried  at  Pretoria  in  July, 
when  they  were  acquitted  by  a  jury  anxious  to 
avoid  international  complications.  An  editor 
named  Rod  way  who  had  been  indicted  for  treas- 
onable designs  against  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  was  discharged  from  custody  througli 
the  interposition  of  the  British  representative. 
The  miners  at  Johannesburg  were  appeased  by 
the  promise  of  the  early  construction  of  a  raif- 
roaa  from  Pretoria  to  their  place.  To  avoid  oc- 
casions of  friction  and  strife  that  could  lead  to 
the  loss  of  Transvaal  independence,  President 
Krttger  framed  a  bill  to  give  the  strangers  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  the  country  by 
the  creation  of  a  separate  Volksraad.  to  be  elected 
by  them,  the  measures  of  which  will  be  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  regular  Volksraad  electea  by 
the  Boers.  He  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
adopt  much  against  their  inclination,  this  chance 
in  the  Constitution.  The  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Commandant-General  of  the  forces 
will  be  elected,  as  before,  by  the  native  burghers, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  executive  are 
chosen  by  the  Upper  Chamber.  The  new  Cham- 
ber has  power  to  legislate  for  the  local  interests 
of  the  country  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
Chamber.  A  residence  of  five  years  entitles  a 
forei^er,  on  the  fulfillment  of  certain  easy 
conditions,  to  full  citizenship,  except  that  he 
is  not  eligible  to  the  Upper  Chamber  unless  he 
has  served  for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  the 
other.  The  Government  has  decidecl  to  proceed 
rapidly  in  its  plans  of  railroad  constniction.  A 
road  from  Pretoria  to  meet  the  Portuguese  line 
from  Delagoa  Bay,  and  to  meet  the  railroad 
crossing  the  Orange  Free  State  from  Cape  Colo- 
ny to  the  Vaal  river,  with  branches  to  tne  min- 
ing districts«and  to  join  the  road  connecting  the 
Orange  Republic's  system  with  Natal  and  the 
coast,  are  the  main  features  of  the  scheme. 

The  Swaziland  Settlement— The  death  of 
the  Swazi  king,  Umbandine,  made  the  matter 
of  the  settlement  of  the  control  of  the  country 
more  urgent.  The  convention  of  1884  between 
the  Transvaal  and  British  governments  guaran- 
teed the  independence  of  the  Swazi  nation.  The 
concessions  obtained  from  the  late  king  by  Brit- 
ish gold  miners  and  Boer  farmers  rendered  neces- 
sary a  new  arrangement  for  the  control  of  the 
white  settlers.  Sir  Francis  de  Winton,  who  was 
sent  to  study  the  question  on  the  spot  in  con- 
junction with  commissioners  of  the  Transvaal 
Government,  was  believed  to  have  taken  with 
him  instructions  for  abandoning  the  joint  pro- 
tectorate possessed  bv  Great  Britain  and  permit- 
ting the  Transvaal  fioers  to  annex  the  country, 
thus  securing  the  possibility  of  access  to  the  sea 
that  was  denied  them  in  Zululand.  The  British 
authorities  could  not  see  their  way  to  acquiring 
the  territory  themselves,  since  it  can  not  oe  en- 
tered from  British  territory  without  passing  over 
foreign  soil.  The  report  of  the  British  com- 
missioner was  in  favor  of  handing  over  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  whites  to  the  &)er  Republic 
The  proposed  settlement  was  stronglv  condemned 
bjT  tne  imperialists  in  England,  who  protested 
with  such  energy  that  the  preliminary  arrange- 
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mcnt  with  President  KrUgjer  was  modified.  In 
the  final  settlement  the  independence  of  the 
Swazis  was  reaffirmed  in  regara  to  all  affairs  in 
which  natives  only  are  concerned,  which  will  re- 
main under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
Swazi  Government  Over  the  white  settlers 
there  shall  be  a  joint  adiAinistration.  A  court 
of  justice  will  be  established  to  decide  cases, 
criminal  and  civil,  in  which  whites  are  concerned 
according  to  the  Roman  Dutch  law,  and  to  in- 
quire into  the  validity  of  concessions  concerning 
which  there  are  disputes.  All  lawfully  acquired 
rights  will  be  recognized  by  the  Joint  Govern- 
ment Committee  and  by  the  Court  of  Justice. 
The  Government  of  the  south  African  Republic 
undertakes  not  to  interfere  to  the  north  or  north- 
west of  the  Republic,  and  to  support  by  its  in- 
fluence the  establishment  of  order  and  govern- 
ment by  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
The  British  Government  recognizes  the  right 
acquired  by  the  South  African  Republic  by  con- 
cession of  the  King  of  Swaziland  to  construct  a 
railroad  through  Swaziland  toward  the  sea,  to 
continue  it  to  the  sea  at  Kosi  Bay,  and  to  obtain 
at  that  point  a  piece  of  Und  ten  miles  in  radius, 
special  provision  being  made  to  prevent  the  ter- 
minus at  Kosi  Bay  from  falling  under  the  sov- 
ereignty or  control  of  a  foreign  power.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  entrance  of  the  South  African 
Republic  into  the  customs  union  convention 
witn  the  Cape,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Bechu- 
analand,  faihng  which  the  agreement  as  to  Kosi 
Bay  becomes  void.  The  joint  government  of 
Swaziland  is  to  continue  for  three  years,  and 
then  by  tacit  consent,  subject  to  termmation  on 
six  months*  notice ;  but  if  the  South  African 
Republic  enters  the  customs  union  the  arrange- 
ment is  for  an  unlimited  time.  The  convention 
was  signed  on  Aug.  2,  1890.  Swaziland  has  an 
area  of  8,000  square  miles,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  South  African  Republic. 
Between  it  and  the  sea  is  Portugese  territory 
and  the  territories  of  two  chiefs  m  the  Momba 
range,  ovfer  which  the  Portuguese  Government 
has  claimed  suzerainty,  and  beyond  them  the 
coast  district  of  independent  Tongaland.  It  has 
a  population  of  03,000.  Of  this  number  9,000 
are  nghting  men.  The  people  are  a  happy,  in- 
dolent race  of  savages.  The  country  is  a  health- 
ful elevated  region,  reputed  to  be  remarkably 
rich  in  minerals  and  in  agricultural  capabilities. 
White  people,  most  of  them  burghers  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  but  acting  usually  in 
the  interest  of  Bntish  speculators,  obtained,  or 
pretend  to  have  obtained,  from  the  late  king  con- 
cessions not  merely  of  all  the  mineral  rights  and 
the  best  grazing  lands  in  the  country,  but  mo- 
nopolies of  transport  and  of  taxation  and  licenses 
for  trading.  During  the  negotiations  between 
the  British  and  Transvaal  governments  Bunu. 
the  infant  son  of  Umbandine,  was  installed  as 
king,  with  his  mother  as  regent.  Government 
was  administered  by  a  temporary  triumvirate, 
consisting  of  the  queen  and  representatives  of  the 
two  powers.  Col.  Alartin  acting  for  Great  Britain 
and  Judge  Esselen  for  the  Transvaal.  The  con- 
vention was  spoken  of  by  President  KrQger  in 
the  Volksraad  as  a  temporary  arrangement  that 
would  give  place  later  to  the  annexation  of  Swa- 
ziland to  tne  South  African  Republic.  The 
Raad,  in  ratifying  the  instrument,  reserved  the 


claims  of  the  Republic  to  Swaziland  as  soon  as 
the  native  government  should  be  firmly  estab- 
lished and  questions  of  property  rights  settled. 
The  PortugTiese  Government  protested  against 
the  convention  as  incompatible  with  prior  treaty 
arrangements  between  itself  and  the  South  Af- 
rican Republic.  The  people  of  Natal  objected 
to  the  employment  of  the  Swaziland  question  as 
a  lever  to  force  the  Tmnsvaal  into  the  customs 
union  to  the  detriment  of  their  trade.  At  pres- 
ent goods  entering  the  Transvaal  pay  6  per  cent, 
duty  to  Natal  and  5  per  cent,  to  the  Republic; 
whereas  under  the  customs  union  convention  the 
duties  payable  on  goods  imported  through  Cape 
Colony,  now  25  per  cent,  altogether,  will  be  low- 
ered to  15  per  cent.,  while  those  borne  by  goods 
entering  by  way  of  Natal  or  Delagoa  Bay  must 
be  raised  to  the  same  figure. 

ZnlulftDd.— A  British  protectorate  was  pro- 
claimed in  May,  1887,  over  the  territory  that 
was  restored  to  Cetewayo  in  1883,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  one  third  forming  the  New  Re- 
public. The  country  is  administer^  by  a  resident 
commissioner,  at  present  M.  Osborn,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Governor  of  Natal.  It  in- 
cludes the  territory  that  was  formerly  called  the 
Zulu  Reserve,  and  has  a  total  area  of  8,900  square 
miles,  with  about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  nar 
tives  pay  a  hut  tax  of  14«.  per  annum.  They 
raise  cattle  and  Indian  com  for  export.  The 
revenue  in  1888  was  £32,874,  and  the  expenditure 
£34,095.  -  The  chief,  Dinizulu,  son  of  Cetewayo, 
and  the  latter's  brothers,  Tshingana  and  Unda- 
buko,  who  were  convicted  of  treason  in  April, 
1889.  for  attempting  to  disturb  the  British  ar- 
rangements in  Zululand,  were  deported  to  St. 
Helena  in  February,  1890. 

Bectananaland. — Including  the  Crown  colo- 
ny, 45,000  souare  miles  in  extent,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  44,135  souls  in  1885,  the  protectorate  of 
Bechuanaland  has  a  total  area  of  162,000  square 
miles.  The  Crown  colony  extends  along  the  west- 
em  frontier  of  the  South  African  Republic  from 
the  northem  limit  of  Cape  Colony  as  far  as 
Molopo  river,  while  the  protectorate  extends  be- 
vond  the  river  westwara  as  far  as  22*  of  east 
longitude,  and  northward  to  20**  of  south  lati- 
tude. The  country  produces  Indian  com  and 
cattle,  and  tobacco  has  been  planted  recently. 
The  revenue  obtained  from  a  hut  tax  of  10».  and 
10«.  on  each  wife  of  a  native  was  £15,750  in 
1888-'89,  which  was  increased  by  a  parliament- 
arv  grant  to  £89,017,  while  the  expenditure  was 
£61,663.  The  administrator  is  Sir  Sidney  G.  A. 
Shippard.  There  is  a  force  of  500  border  police, 
of  wnom  400  patrol  the  protectorate. 

Matabeleland. — The  JVfatabeles  are  the  peo- 
ple who,  under  Moselicatse,  were  defeated  by 
Chaka,  the  Zulu  king,  then  conquered  the  Trans- 
vaal territory,  and  wnen  they  were  driven  thence 
by  the  Boers,  about  1840,  settled  in  the  region 
north  of  the  Limpopo.  They  are  mled  by  Mo- 
selicatse's  son  Ijobengula,  an  able  tyrant,  w6o  has 
conouered  Mashonaland  and  laid  under  tribute 
all  the  Makalakas  and  other  tribes  south  of  the 
Zambesi,  and  some  beyond.  H is  territory  extends 
from  Khama*s  country,  called  the  British  Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate,  on  the  west  to  the  Portu- 
guese coast  district  of  Sofala  on  the  east.  The 
country  of  the  Mashonas  lies  between  the  Portu- 
guese l>oundary  and  Lobengula's  own  country. 
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The  Portuguese  have  claimed  it  by  virtue  of 
treaties  with  the  Mashonas,  and  have  recently 
effected  a  settlement.  The  British  denied  their 
rights,  and  in  the  Anglo-Portugese  settlement 
of  1890  this  region,  which  is  the  El  Dorado  of 
South-African  gold  seekers,  and  all  the  region 
ever  raided  by  Lobengula's  impis,  with  a  vast 
area  beyond  as  far  as  tne  confines  of  the  Conso 
Free  State,  were  acknowledged  to  be  British. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
whose  Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Fife  is  president,  was  author 
ized  in  1889  to  organize  an  administration  for  the 
whole  territory  north  of  22°  of  south  latitude  and 
east  of  20"  of  ^t  longitude,  includinc^  the  Bechu- 
analand  Protectorate,  Matabeleland,  Mashona- 
land,  and  the  indefinite  area  nort  h  of  the  Zambesi. 
The  commercial  company,  to  which  despotic  pow- 
ei*s  of  government  and  the  monopoly  of  all  produc- 
tive resources  have  been  conceded  by  the  British 
Government  has  acouired  no  rights  in  its  future 
empire  of  British  ^mbesia  except  what  were 
conveyed  in  a  document  to  which  Lobengula  set 
his  seal.  He  denies  that  he  granted  a  monopoly 
of  lands  or  mines,  for  the  queen's  letter  warned 
him  not  to  give  all  his  oxen  to  a  single  person, 
as  then  he  would  have  none  for  other  hunery  men 
who  come  afterward.  Since  President  Joubert 
wrote  him  that  the  English  are  like  monkeys, 
grasping  things  and  never  letting  go  until  they 
are  whipped,  ne  has  been  less  stem  in  reprov- 
ing his  young  impis  who  have  not  yet  washed  their 
assegais  in  blood  and  are  eager  to  attack  the 
whites  since  no  other  people  are  left  to  conquer. 
The  1,000  rifies  that  the  Chartered  Company 
promised  he  has  refused  to  accept,  and  the  gold 
that  they  have  paid,  £100  a  month,  he  has  stored, 
ready  to  be  returned  at  any  moment.  The  Matsr 
beles,  who  have  an  abundance  of  rifies,  are  fair 
marksmen,  and  in  a  charge  their  spears  are  ter- 
rible ;  13,000  impis  that  the  king  gathered  for 
a  war  dance  when  the  companv's  agent  came  to 
close  the  arrangement  are  said  to  be  less  than 
half  of  his  fighting  force.  The  Matabele  tribe 
is  supposed  to  number  200,000  persons.  The  area 
of  Matebeland  and  its  dependencies  is  100,000 
square  miles;  that  of  the  whole  of  the  p%rt  of 
British  Zambesia  lying  south  of  the  Zambesi  is 
250,000  square  miles.  The  country  is  exceeding- 
ly fertile  m  parts,  but  very  hot  during  the  winter 
solstice,  and  infected  with  fever.  Ram  falls  only 
from  November  till  the  middle  of  Janimry.  The 
soil  supplies  the  natives  with  plenty  of  Caffre  com 
and  pasturage  for  their  cattle.  The  misssionaries, 
who  nave  never  made  a  single  convert,  raise  wheat, 
potatoes,  oranges,  and  other  products.  The  Mat- 
abeles  have  no  arts  or  industries,  and  never  work. 
Even  their  assegais  they  get  from  Mashonaland. 
A  single  man  owns  sometimes  4,000  cattle,  and 
as  many  sheep  and  goats.  All  labor  is  performed 
by  slaves,  and  among  them  it  is  the  women  who 
toil.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  1890,  when  pio- 
neers of  the  Chartered  Company  were  about  to 
enter  Mashonaland  from  the  south,  all  the  whites 
at  Gubulawayo,  Lobengula*s  capital,  fied  in  ter- 
ror. Why  did  the  company's  people  steal  in  like 
thieves,  he  asked,  if  their  claim  was  true  that  he 
had  given  them  the  whole  country!  The  wealth 
of  Mashonaland  in  the  precious  metal  is  known 
by  tradition  and  by  the  quantities  of  alluvial 
gold  washed  out  in  wooden  oasins  from  the  earth 


in  the  stream  beds  by  women  and  exported  in 
quills.  Lobengula*s  envoys  who  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1889  reported  ^reat  things  concern- 
ing the  power  and  multitude  of  the  English. 
Since  their  return  no  gifts  from  the  whites  are 
kept,  and  the  king  observes  an  attitude  of  diplo- 
matic cauCion  and  reserve  that  portends  a  contest 
before  mining  operations  can  be  carried  on,  into 
which  the  imperial  forces  may  be  drawn  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  first  affray  between  the  police 
and  Lobengula's  restless  warriors.  Boers  who 
planned  to  forestall  the  English  and  obtained 
concessions  in  Matebeland  were  checked  by  the 
Transvaal  Government.  The  South  Africa  Com- 
pany's pioneer  expedition  of  500  men  advanced 
into  Mashonalanu  along  the  Limpopo  toward 
the  end  of  June.  They  built  a  permanent  road 
as  they  advanced  and  a  chain  of  forts  about  75 
miles  apart,  in  which  garrisons  were  left.  The 
party  took  every  precaution  agaipst  attack,  post- 
ing their  Maxim  guns  in  position  for  action  at 
every  encampment.  They  established  their  north- 
eminost  post  at  Mount   Hampden,  where  the 

Slacer  diggings  are  worked  by  the  natives.  The 
[ashonas  received  them  with  joy  as  their  deliver- 
ers from  the  bloodv  incursions  of  the  Matabeles, 
who  were  restrained  by  their  politic  raler  from  at- 
tacking the  expedition.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  territory,  has  laid  down  strin- 
gent reffulations  for  the  control  of  the  company's 
employes,  and  the  white  miners  who  began  to 
fiock  in  from  the  Transvaal  immediately,  for  in 
no  other  part  of  South  Africa  can  gold  be  washed 
from  the  travel  in  paving  quantities. 

The  Delaffoa  Ralfway  Di8pute.~The  Dela- 
fi:oa  Railroad,  built  by  Col.  Edward  McMurdo, 
Having  been  forfeited  because  it  was  not  com- 
pleteato  the  point  declared  to  be  the  frontier 
within  the  prescribed  time,  and  the  Portuguese 
company  that  held  the  charter  having  dissolved, 
the  English  Government,  in  behalf  of  the  British 
constmction  company  that  provided  the  capital, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  be- 
half of  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Col.  McMurdo,  rais- 
ed a  claim  for  damages.  On  Sept.  10, 1889,  Loni 
Salisbury,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  British  minister  at 
Lisbon,  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  confiscat- 
ing the  works  and  canceling  the  concession  the 
Portuguese  Govemment  ha3  acted  wron^ully, 
and  offered  tosubmit  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  the  English  company  to  arbitration 
if  the  Portuguese  Govemment  acimitted  its  lia- 
bility. The  United  States  Govemment  seconded 
his  contention,  and  in  July,  1890,  the  three  gov- 
emments  asked  the  Swiss  Federation  to  appoint 
three  jurist  to  assess  the  damages. 

Damaraland. — The  German  colonial  estab- 
lishments in  Southwest  Africa  have  proved  un- 
profitable as  a  commercial  undertaking.  The 
port  of  Angra  Pequefia  and  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory was  seized  in  1884,  and  ultimately  Ger- 
man authority  was  proclaimed  from  the  Cumene 
river  in  17°  of  south  latitude  north  of  Cape  Frio, 
to  the  Orange  river  in  27**  of  south  latitude,  and 
was  extended  inland  to  20°  of  east  longitude. 
The  Cape  Colonists,  though  thev  were  powerless 
to  prevent  the  Plnglish  Cabinet  from  acceding  to 
the  establishment  of  a  German  protectorate, 
have  been  able  by  inciting  the  hostility  of  the 
natives  against  the  Germans  to  render  produc- 
tive enterprise  impossible  and  the  effective  poa- 
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session  of  the  country  difficult.  The  mining 
concession  of  the  Herero  chief  to  Robert  Lewis 
was  the  principal  basis  of  their  plots,  and  his 
claims  were  kept  alive  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing more  favorable  terms  in  future  negotiations 
with  the  German  Government.  A  mixed  Ger- 
man and  English  commission  in  1885  affirmed 
his  right  to  certain  mines.  When  he  was  taking 
his  machinery  to  the  ground,  Capt,  von  Fran- 

g[>is  and  Deputy-Commissioner  Nels  stopped 
im  at  Tsaubis,  and  informed  him  that  he  must 
apply  for  a  formal  permission  before  be^^nning 
operations.  This  he  refused  to  do,  having  the 
year  before  defied  the  imperial  commissioner 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  German  pro- 
tectorate. Returning  to  Walfish  Bay,  he  com- 
plained to  the  Cape  authorities,  and  in  1890 
went  to  England  to  lay  his  protest  before  the 
British  Government.  Lewis  claims,  by  virtue  of 
the  grant  of  Eamaherero,  the  exclusive  right  to 
dig  minerals  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Damaraland.  The  German  ac(][uisitions  were 
found  to  be  almost  valueless,  aside  from  their 
mineral  resources,  except  as  a  means  of  access  to 
pastoral  regions  beyond  and  to  the  trade  of  the 
interior,  and  in  the  Anglo-German  settlement  of 
1890  the  German  Government  endeavored  to 
acquire  a  pastoral  country  and  a  trade  route  to 
the  Zambesi. 

N^amiland. — ^The  main  object  of  the  procla- 
mation of  British  soverei^ty  in  Bechaanaland 
and  a  British  sphere  of  influence  up  to  22''  of 
south  latitude  was  to  separate  the  Germans  from 
the  Transvaal  by  a  barrier  of  British  territory. 
R  was  supposed  also  that  they  were  excluded 
from  any  extension  into  the  interior  beyond  the 
Kalihari  Desert,  since  Portugal  claimed  the 
regions  north  of  latitude  22*.  JBv  an  agreement 
with  Portugal  and  treaties  with  native  chiefs 
the  German  Government,  nevertheless,  acquired 
territorial  rights  over  the  rich  country  that  has 
Lake  Ngami  in  its  center.  With  the  Portu- 
guese Government  a  treaty  was  signed  on  Dec. 
So,  1886,  permitting  the  expansion  of  the  Ger- 
man possessions  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Zam- 
besi. In  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  in 
1890  the  German  Government  put  forward  the 
claims  it  had  acquired  over  this  desirable  region. 
The  English  at  the  same  time  advanced  count- 
er-claims, and  in  the  final  settlement,  in  which 
various  conflicting  rights  and  aims  of  both  gov- 
ernments in  Africa  were  balanced  against  each 
other,  a  compromise  was  struck  that  gave  Nga- 
miland  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Germany  a  strip 
running  to  the  upper  Zambesi.  Besides  claim- 
ing Ngamiland,  the  Germans  disputed  the 
boundary  of  the  British  protectorate,  which  was 
asserted  in  the  proclamation  of  1885  to  be  20* 
of  east  longitude,  affirming  that  the  countries 
over  which  they  exercised  a  protectorate  ex- 
tended to  24**  of  east  longitude.  Thev  also 
pressed  for  the  abandonment  to  them  of  Walfish 
Bay,  the  only  good  harbor  along  the  German 
coast,  to  which  the  Cape  Colonists  clung  tena- 
ciously, being  resolved  to  make  every  effort  to 
drive  the  Germans  from  the  southwest  coast  and 
to  gain  the  whole  region  south  of  the  Zambesi 
for  the  South  African  confederation  that  they 
hope  to  form  under  the  hegemony  of  Cape  Col- 
ony and  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The 
German  Government,  by  the  abandonment  of 
vol*.  XXX.— 7  A 


Ngamiland,  virtually  relinquished  the  prospect 
of  ever  being  able  to  contend  with  England  for 
the  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  obtaining  as  the 
price  tne  cession  of  the  island  of  Ileliffoland,  which 
IS  held  by  the  German  nation  to  be  of  greater 
value  than  any  colonial  expansion  in  South  Af- 
rica. By  the  agreement  that  was  signed  at  Ber- 
lin on  July  1, 1890,  the  Orange  river  and  the  20th 
meridian  remain  the  south  and  east  boundaries 
of  the  German  sphere  of  influence.  At  latitude 
22"  the  line  runs  eastward  to  the  21  st  meridian, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundarv  northward  as 
far  as  the  18th  parallel,  which  it  then  follows 
eastward  to  the  river  Chobe,  descending  that 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Zambesi,  where  it 
terminates.  Germany  is  to  have  free  access 
from  her  protectorate  to  the  Zambesi  by  a  strip 
of  territorv  nowhere  less  than  20  miles  wide,  ex- 
tending along  the  Portuguese  frontier.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  merely  a  formal  concession,  be- 
cause the  narrow  strip,  traversing  an  almost  im- 
passable country  where  the  head  streams  of  the 
Chobe  take  their  rise  in  marshes,  is  of  no  value 
as  a  trade  route.  A  dispute  regarding  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  British  territory  of  Wal- 
fish Bay  was  left  to  be  arbitrated  in  case  the  two 
governments  fail  to  come  to  an  understanding 
within  two  years,  the  disputed  territory  being  in 
the  mean  ti  me  considered  neutral.  The  Germans, 
in  drawing  the  line  from  the  village  of  Schep- 
pemansdorp  to  the  Swartkop  river,  had  included 
in  their  territory  a  plateau  tnat  the  Cape  officials 
claimed  on  the  pound  that  it  was  usea  as  graz- 
in^-ground  during  a  part  of  the  year  by  natives 
living  under  their  junsdiction. 

Ngamiland,  since  it  was  discovered  by  David 
Livingstone,  in  1849,  has  never  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  Europeans  until  it  became  an  object 
of  contention  between  the  English  and  German 
governments.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  terri- 
tory lying  north  of  the  22d  parallel  and  east  of 
the  21st  meridian,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
a  line  intersecting  the  22d  parallel  and  passing 
through  Letterboom,  on  tne  Botletli,  to  the 
confiuence  of  the  Chobe  and  the  Zambesi,  and 
on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  point 
through  Andara  to  the  21st  meridian.  This 
country,  having  an  area  of  about  75,000  square 
miles,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
southern  Africa.  In  the  center  is  Lake  Ngami, 
through  which  passes  the  navigable  Okavango, 
or  Tonke  river,  known  as  the  Botletli,  or  Zuga, 
after  it  issues  from  the  lake.  South  of  the  lake 
is  a  well-watered,  hilly,  forest  region,  said  to 
contain  valuable  minerals,  and  known  to  have  a 
remarkably  pleasant  and  healthful  climate.  Im- 
mediately north  of  the  lake  is  a  swampy  district 
full  of  large  game  and  elephants,  where  one  of 
the  most  valuable  fibrous  plants,  the  bauze  grass, 
resembling  silk  in  fineness,  grows  wild  in  pro- 
fusion. Beyond  are  vast  prairies,  on  which  the 
finest  cattle  in  South  Airica  are  reported  to 
roam  in  herds.  Ngamiland  is  inhabited  by  the 
western  branch  of  the  Bamangwatos,  a  peace- 
able and  industrious  people,  who  travel  as  far 
as  Johannesburg  in  search  of  work.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  is  Moremi,  who  has  for  his 
adviser  a  missionary  trader  named  Strom  bone, 
a  Swede,  who  was  induced  after  the  Germans 
began  to  acquire  territorial  rights  from  neigh- 
boring chiefs  to  obtain  from  Moremi  a  concession 
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of  all  the  mining  rights  in  the  country  and  cer- 
tain limited  grazing  and  timber  rights.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  at  Cape  Town  to  take  over 
this  concession,  which  was  granted  in  August, 

1889,  and  announced  to  the  public  in  January, 

1890.  The  regions  of  the  upper  Zambesi  lying 
north  of  Ngamiland  were  aclcnowledged  in  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  agreement  to  belong,  on  the 
Hinterland  principle,  to  Portuguese  West  Africa. 

CHEMISTRY.  Ctaemieaf  Theory.— One  of 
the  most  important  recent  papers  in  the  depart- 
ment of  chemical  theory  was  the  address  of  Vic- 
tor Meyer  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
German  Naturalists  and  Physicians  for  1889.  on 
"The  Chemical  Problems  of  To-day."  After 
reviewing  what  had  been  accomplish^  in  chem- 
istry up  to  the  present  time,  the  author  ad- 
mitted that  the  science  has  not  yet  reached 
mathematical  completeness,  and  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  questions  now  in  sight  of  which 
lurther  investigation  is  needed^  ^ost  promi- 
nent of  these  stand  two  fundamental  problems 
that  must  be  solved  before  we  can  arrive  at  a 
mathematico-physical  treatment  of  chemical  phe- 
nomena in  general.  They  are,  What  is  chemical 
affinity t  What  is  valency!  The  doctrine  of 
structure,  developed  by  a  number  of  chemists 
from  Hoffmann  to  KckuM,  has  been  further  ad- 
vanced by  the  stereometric  researches  of  Van't 
Hofl,  who  has  been  able  to  map  out  with  great 
probability  the  arrangement  in  space  of  the  atoms 
of  the  molecule.  The  linking  together  of  atoms 
is  found  by  other  researches  to  to  dependent  on 
electrical  conditions,  or  to  be  determined  by  the 
presence  of  two  opposite  electric  poles  which  rest 
at  the  ends  of  a  very  short  line.  Such  a  system 
is  called  a  dioole,  and  the  attachment  of  two  val- 
encies to  eacn  other  consists  in  the  attraotion  of 
their  opposed  poles.  Other  facts  relative  to  the 
positions,  dimensions,  and  rotations  of  the  val- 
encies furnish  a  hypothesis  which  opens  the  way 
to  an  understandine^  of  the  most  important  prop- 
erties of  that  attribute.  The  doctrine  of  sub- 
stitution has  likewise  experienced  a  peculiar  en- 
largement. Dumas  first  showed  that  the  prop- 
erties of  organic  compounds  are  generally  little 
changed  when  the  hydrogen  of  the  same  is  re- 
placed by  univalent  elements  or  groups.  Later 
experiments  have  shown  that  even  much  more 
radical  changes  in  the  composition  do  not  mate- 
rially influence  the  properties  of  the  substance. 
One  of  the  most  far-reaching  discoveries  of  our 
epoch  is  that  of  the  natural  system  of  the  chem- 
ical elements,  or  the  principle  that  their  prop- 
erties are  functions  of  their  atomic  weights,  with 
which  the  names  of  Newlands,  Mendeleeff,  and 
Lothar  Meyer  are  associated.  The  natural  sys- 
tem has  imposed  on  us  a  problem  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  new  determination  of  the  atomic 
weights,  the  numerical  values  of  which  are  now 
of  increased  interest  Numerous  other  problems 
are  presented  by  the  system.  We  do  not  yet  dis- 
cern the  cause  of  the  inner  nexus  of  the  elements 
as  the  system  offers  it.  The  less  studied  ele- 
ments need  to  be  brought  into  the  system.  New 
elements  indicated  by  it  remain  to  be  discovered. 
We  know  to-day  about  seventy  elements ;  Men- 
deleeff's  table  has  places  for  exactly  one  hundred. 
Other  problems  calling  for  continued  study  lie  in 
the  field  of  dissociation  and  include  the  possi- 
bility of  further  decomposing  any  of  our  present 


supposed  elements;  the  nature  of  solution,  in 
which  new  methods  are  found  for  the  determi- 
nation of  molecular  weights ;  and  in  thermo- 
chemical  questions.  In  organic  chemistry,  the 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  pnxl ac- 
tion of  valuable  colors,  aromatic  substances  and 
drugs  from  coal-tar  products,  and  successful  ex- 
periments in  synthesis  invite  to  further  research. 
tiany  amorphous  substances  still  need  to  be 
studied  and  analyzed,  and  new  methods  are 
wanted  for  recognizing  the  individuality  of  such 
substances.  The  farmer  has  been  occupied  from 
time  immemorial  in  preparing  starch  from  car- 
bonic dioxide  and  water,  and  chemistry  is  not 
likely  to  offer  any  improvement  on  his  process. 
"But  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  chemistry 
will  teach  us  to  make  the  fiber  of  wood  a  source 
of  human  food  " ;  and  "  the  increase  of  albumen 
in  plants,  according  to  a  plan,  together  with  the 
production  of  starch  out  of  cellulose — this  would 
m  reality  signify  the  abolition  of  the  bread  ques- 
tion." 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  F.  W.  Clarke  to 
estimate  the  relative  abundance  of  the  chemical 
elements  on  the  earth,  including  the  air  and  the 
ocean.  For  the  data  of  his  calculations,  the 
author  has  taken  the  analyses  of  the  ocean  de- 
scribed by  Dittmar  in  the  *•  Reports  of  the  Chal- 
lenger Expedition  "  and  the  mean  of  880  analyses 
of  rocks  made  by  geologists  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  These  analyses  give  fair  bases  for 
the  computation  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
nine  of  the  chief  rock-forming  elements.  The 
proportions  of  the  others  are  less  easily  comput- 
able, but  special  examinations  of  the  analyses 
make  fair  estimates  possible,  till  the  number  of 
calculable  elements  is  carried  up  to  nineteen; 
while  the  fifty  left  unaccounted  for  can  hardly 
aggreeate  altogether  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  From  the  table  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  the  calculations,  the  nine  elements  first 
mentioned  appear  to  constitute  98  per  cent  of 
all  known  terrestrial  matter.  They  are:  Oxygen, 
49-98  per  cent. ;  silicon,  25*30  per  cent. ;  alumi- 
num, 7*26  per  cent. ;  iron,  5*08  per  cent. ;  calcium, 
8*51  per  cent.;  magnesium,  2*50  per  cent;  so- 
dium, 2'28  per  cent ;  potassium,  2*23  per  cent ; 
and  hydrogen,  0*94  per  cent  The  rest  of  the 
nineteen  elements  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
abundance,  titanium,  carbon,  chlorine,  bromine, 
phosphorus,  manganese,  sulphur,  barium,  nitro- 
gen, and  chromium. 

Another  attempt  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the 
elements  has  been  made  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Vernon. 
Supposing  the  various  elements  to  have  been 
formed  during  the  process  of  the  cooling  of 
matter  by  the  association,  first,  of  atoms  of  the 
primordial  matter  among  themselves,  and  then 
of  the  resultant  molecules  with  other  primordial 
atoms,  kinds  of  matter— or  elements — would  be 
formed  more  or  less  stable  as  to  heat.  At- 
tempts to  resolve  such  elements  into  their  com- 
ponents have  so  far  failed  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  applying  a  suflRcient  degree  of  heat; 
but  the  fractionation  experiments  of  Mr.  William 
Crookes  and  his  "  meta-elements  "  indicate  that 
these  efforts  are  in  the  right  direction.  We  look 
to  the  sun  to  learn  if  disintegration  of  some  of 
the  elements  may  not  have  l^en  effected  there, 
at  temperatures  higher  than  any  that  can  be  ob- 
tained on  the  earth.    By  spectroscopic  analysis 
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about  half  the  elements  known  to  ns  have  been 
found  to  exist  with  more  or  less  probability  in 
the  sun.  Comparing  these  with  the  elements  in 
MendeleefTs  periodic  table,  nearly  all  the  most 
positive  elements  appear  to  be  present,  while  as 
the  elements  become  more  negative  fewer  of 
them  are  seen  there.  Hence  a  rule  is  supposed, 
that  as  we  pass  from  positive  to  negative  ele- 
ments their  stability  with  regard  to  heat  de- 
creases proportionately  as  their  negativity  in- 
creases. The  table  of  the  elements  found  in  the 
sun  contains  no  non-metallic  elements,  unless  we 
except  hydrogen.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  those 
bodies,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  much  less  stable 
with  regard  to  heat  than  the  metals ;  and  this 
is  borne  out  by  what  is  otherwise  known  of  their 
behavior  when  subjected  to  moderately  high 
temperatures,  when  they  all  appear  to  possess 
simpler  molecules  than  at  low  temperatures.  The 
behavior  of  the  gaseous  molecules  of  the  metals 
that  have  been. thus  examined  is  different  from 
this.  They  have  all,  so  far,  been  found  to  con- 
tain only  a  single  atom,  whatever  be  the  tem- 
perature to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  met- 
als thus  examined  are  sodium,  potassium,  zinc, 
cadmium,  and  mercury ;  and  all  of  these,  except 
mercury,  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  sun. 
In  the  case  of  the  other  metals  it  would  proba- 
bly be  found,  if  their  vapor  densities  were  taken, 
that  the  molecules  of  tne  more  positive  bodies 
contain  only  one  atom ;  but  that  as  they  begin 
to  develop  negative  properties  their  molecules 
will  be  more  complex  at  lower  than  at  higher 
temperatures,  thus  indicating  that  at  higher 
temperatures  still,  such  as  that  of  the  sun,  they 
would  probably^  dissociate  into  still  more  simple 
bodies— or  bodies  more  stable  with  regard  to  heat, 
*'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Conditions  which  undei^ 
lie  Chemical  Relations"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Prof.  A.  A.  Dolbear,at  the  American  Associa- 
tion. The  author  said  that  whenever  a  chemical 
change  takes  place  there  is  an  exchange  of  ener- 
gy, and  the  amount  of  energy  is  proportioned  to 
the  weight  of  the  substances  involved.  Heat  may 
be  measured  by  foot-pounds,  but  heat  conisists 
in  vibratory  atomic  and  molecular  motions,  and 
hence  the  temperature  of  an  atom  is  determined 
by  the  amplitude  of  its  vibrations.  The  vibratory 
motions  constituting  its  heat  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  chemism,  and  its  amount.  '*  If  we  adopt 
the  vortex  theory  of  atoms,  which  is  that  atoms 
consist  of  vortex  rings  of  ether  in  ether,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  the  internal  energy  or  vibratory 
motion  is ;  for  if  such  an  atom  vibrates  at  its 
fundamental  rate  it  will  have  four  nodes  and 
two  loons,  the  latter  being  the  places  of  maxi- 
mum vibration  and  the  nodes  of  the  least."  The 
author  then  showed  how,  upon  this  theory,  atoms 
attract  to  themselves  other  atoms,  which  vibrate 
inharmonj.  Thus  are  built  up  molecules.  When 
the  vibrations  exceed  a  certain  limit  the  atoms 
are  separated  and  dissociation  occurs.  Each 
molecule  has  its  special  field  of  vibration,  and 
another  body  in  that  field  will  be  compelled  to 
assume  a  certain  position  with  reference  to  it. 
**  In  conclusion,  as  each  structure  has  its  own 
compelling  field,  it  follows  that  the  phenomenon 
we  call  growth  differs  from  the  growth  of  crys- 
tals in  nothing  but  the  complexity  of  the  process, 
and  as  each  structure  compels,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  that  the  organization  in  its  field  be  simi- 


lar to  its  own,  the  phenomena  of  heredity  and  of 
variation  in  living  things  are  traceable  to  the 
mechanical  conditions  described." 

A  ''chemical  atom"  in  the  investigations  of 
Prof.  A.  Grtlnwald  is  none  of  the  metaphysical 
atoms  hitherto  admitted.  In  his  theorv  it  is  a 
comi)lex  Of  many  movable  particles,  which  are 
elastic,  but  so  mtimately  connected  that  no 
chemical  process  we  know  of  is  capable  of  sevex^ 
ing  their  union.  Not  even  the  parts  of  the  atom 
are  conceived  as  immutable  any  more  than  the 
atom  itself,  but  thev  are  regarded  as  capable 
within  finite  limits  of  undergoing  modifications 
that  have  definite  relations  to  their  mutual  reac- 
tions. This  view  renders  it  intelligible  that  an 
atom  may  have  a  spectrum  consisting  of  numer- 
ous rays  of  different  wave  lenc^ths.  This  spec- 
trum varies  according  to  fixea  laws,  when  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  substance  consisting 
of  such  atoms  and  its  relations  to  other  sub- 
stances vary.  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  particles  of  an  atom  are  identical  with 
the  particles  of  the  ether,  or  with  condensation 
forms  of  the  ether. 

The  results  of  experimental  researches  by  Dr. 
G-.  Oore  suggest  that  the  chief  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  substances  may  be  to  a 
large  extent  represented  by  geometrical  curves. 
It  appears  from  them  that  every  different  sub- 
stance, when  in  aqueous  solution,  gives,  by  vary- 
ing the  degree  of  strength  of  its  solution  (or  by 
varying  its  temperature),  a  different  curve  of 
electromotive  force;  that  this  curve  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  substance;  that  under  these  con- 
ditions substances  which  constitute  a  recognized 
chemical  group  yield  a  series  of  curves  which 
usually  exhibit  aggradation  of  likeness  of  form; 
that  the  decrees  of  electromotive  force  of  such  a 
group  usuallv  vary  in  magnitude  inversely  as  the 
amounts  of  the  atomic  or  molecular  weights  of  the 
substances;  that  a  much  greater  increase  of  elec- 
tromotive force  is  usually  caused  by  the  first 
amount  of  substance  added  to  the  water  than 
by  the  subsequent  amounts;  that  the  chemical 
union  of  two  substances  to  form  a  soluble  salt 
is  attended  by  a  definite  decrease  of  electromo- 
tive force  and  a  definite  change  of  form  of  curve ; 
that  the  substitution  of  one  halogen  acid  or 
metallic  base  for  another  in  the  composition  of 
a  soluble  electrolytic  salt,  is  accompanied  by  a 
definite  amount  of  change  of  that  force  and 
of  the  form  of  its  curve;  and  it  will  probably 
be  possible  to  trace,  by  means  of  these  changes, 
the  presence  of  each  halogen  acid  and  metal  in 
the  various  solutions  of  its  salts ;  that  isomeric 
solutions  of  electrolytic  substances  give  different 
curves  under  the  same  conditions,  and  may  thus 
be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  that  molecu- 
lar and  chemical  changes  and  their  rates  in 
electrolytes  may  be  examined  and  measured  by 
this  method. 

Chemieal  Physics.— The  chemical  changes 
which  may  take  place  in  rocks  under  mechanical 
stresses,  as  they  have  been  established  by  direct  ex- 
periment and  have  been  illustrated  in  observations 
of  the  minute  structure  of  rocks,  are  described  br 
Prof.  J.  W.  Judd  in  twelve  propositions,  whicn 
may  be  summarized  as  follow :  1.  in  all  those  cases 
in  which  crystallization  is  accompanied  by  con- 
traction the  tendency  of  pressure  is  to  promote 
the  change  from  an  amorphous  to  a  crystalline 
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condition ;  2.  Crystallized  minerals  developed  in 
a  magma  under  pressure  may  lose  their  stabil* 
ity  and  be  dissolved  in  the  same  magma  when 
the  pressure  is  removed:  3.  In  all  those  cases 
where  solution  is  accompanied  by  contraction  the 
solvent  action  of  water  and  other  liquids  is  in- 
creased by  pressure;  4.  Under  great  statical 
pressures  the  whole  substance  of  solid  bodies  may 
be  permeated  by  fluids,  and  chemical  reactions  be- 
tween them  be  thus  greatlv  facilitated :  5.  By  such 
intimate  intermixture  of  solids  and  fluids  the 
properties  of  the  former  undergo  great  modifica- 
tions; 6.  Mechanical  stresses  which  tend  to 
overcome  the  attraction  of  the  particles  of  a 
a  solid  promote  chemical  action  at  those  parts 
of  the  mass  which  are  in  a  condition  of  intense 
strain;  7.  Pressure  may  supply  the  conditions 
for  the  renewal  of  the  growth  of  crystals  when 
their  development  has  been  arrested  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  even  after  they  have  suffered 
mechanical  injuries;  8.  When  solution  under 
pressure  is  gomg  on  in  a  crystalline  body  the 
action  is  controlled  and  modified  by  its  molecu- 
lar structure ;  9.  Under  great  pressures  paramor- 
phio  changes  take  place  in  crystalline  bodies 
without  any  alteration  of  their  chemical  com- 
position ;  10.  Both  solution  and  the  formation  of 
new  crystalline  compounds  may  result  from  press- 
ure, and  the  two  may  take  place  together ;  in- 
terchange of  ingredients  may  ti^e  place  between 
the  crystalline  bodies,  and  pseudomorphs  be 
formed;  11.  When  the  crystalline  contents  of 
rocks  are  brought  into  close  contact  by  dynamic 
pressure,  chemical  affinity  comes  into  play  be- 
tween them,  and  new  mineral  species  may  result ; 
the  operation  is  facilitated  when,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  internal  strains,  differential  move- 
ments are  set  up  within  the  rock  mass,  and  rub- 
bing or  sliding  contacts  between  its  particles  are 
brought  about ;  12.  When  internal  strains  and 
differential  moyements  affect  a  mass  which  is  at 
the  same  time  undergoing  recrystallization,  the 
forms  and  relations  of  the  crystalline  particles 
that  build  up  the  new  rock  may  be  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  action  of  the  mechanical  forces. 
Statical  pressure  is  not  regarded  as  an  agent  of 
change,  like  heat  or  electricity,  but  simply  as  a 
condition  under  which  these  agents  operate. 
Such  pressure,  too,  may  produce  great  effects  by 
causing  a  closer  contact  and  consequent  chemi- 
cal action  between  the  molecules  of  a  fluid  made 
to  penetrate  a  solid,  or  between  the  molecules  of 
two  solids  forced  into  more  perfect  contact. 
Statical  pressure  may  further  promote  the  es- 
cape of  volatile  materials  even  under  extreme 
temperatures,  and  these  substances  may  exercise 
important  influences  on  the  solids  and  liquids 
within  which  they  are  retained.  Dynamical 
pressure,  especially  when  it  results  in  differential 
movements  in  a  mass,  can  certainly  do  all  that  is 
effected  by  statical  pressure,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing more. 

Drs.  Seubert  and  Pollard,  of  TQbingen,  report 
upon  their  experiments  for  determining  the  nen- 
sity  and  boiling  point  of  cyanogen  iodide,  CNI, 
a  substance  very  aifficult  to  deal  with  on  account 
of  its  extremely  poisonous  nature,  which  is  made 
more  dangerous  by  its  great  volatility.  It  is 
characterized  as  an  exceptionally  beautiful  sub- 
stance, and  has  the  property  of  subliming  and 
forming  long,  delicate,  colorless,  but  highly  re- 


fractive needles,  bridging  over  from  side  to  side 
of  the  wide  tube  or  flask  in  which  the  operation 
is  performed.  These  elongated  prisms  often  at- 
tain the  length  of  six  inches  or  more,  and  fre- 
quently form  an  interlacing  network,  among 
which  may  be  seen  an  occasional  star-shaped  or 
flower-like  aggregation  of  smaller  crystals.  Th^e 
crystals  have  also  the  property  of  resubliming 
from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  their  position  is  varied  as  regards  the  di- 
rection of  the  light  which  falls  upon  them. 

Experiments  made  by  Carl  Barus  with  a  va- 
riety of  substances  show  that  if  temperature  and 
pressure  vary  linearly  at  a  mean  rate  of  about 
11"  C.  per  atmosphere,  there  will  be  no  change 
of  volume.  By  judicious  extrapolation,  the  proD- 
able  contours  can  be  computed  to  1,()00  atmos- 
pheres, with  results  accentuating  this  law.  The 
author  has  found,  furthermore,  tliat  the  pressure 
necessary  to  solidify  a  substance  is,  other  things 
being  equal,  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  pressure 
at  which  it  again  liquefles.  Making  use  of  this 
as  a  type  of  lag  phenomenon,  he  is  led  to  results 
bearing  directly  on  all  lag  phenomena,  and  be- 
yond tliis  on  the  molecular  structure  of  matter 
in  general.  Operating  above  100°  C,  he  observed 
that  (liquid)  water  at  a  pressure  of  20  atmos- 
pheres and  a  temperature  of  185**  attacks  ordi- 
nary lead  glass  so  rapidly  that  in  very  fine  capil- 
lary tubes  the  contents  became  opaque  and  solid 
in  about  an  hour.  During  this  time  the  com- 
pressibility at  185°  gradually  and  regularly  in- 
creased to  a  final  value  about  three  times  the 
original  value.  At  the  same  time  the  isothermal 
volume  of  the  silicated  water  decreased  fully  13 
per  cent,  of  its  original  bulk.  In  the  case  of 
mercury,  the  simultaneous  decrements  of  elec- 
trical resistance  and  volume  were  found  to  be 
proportional  to  each  other.  The  result  indicates 
a  new  method  of  attacking  the  thermo-dynamic 
problems  mentioned,  and  nas  already,  according 
to  the  author,  led  to  conclusions  of  electrical  in- 
terest. 

The  destruction  of  the  passivity  of  iron  in 
nitric  acid  by  magnetization  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  continued  studies  by  E.  L.  Nichols  and 
W.  S.  Franklin.  The  behavior  of  iron  in  nitric- 
acid  solutions  varies  with  the  temperature  and 
strength  of  the  acid  and  with  the  molecular  con- 
dition of  the  metal.  Increase  of  temperature 
promotes  the  action  of.  the  acid.  Time  of  ex- 
posure operates  to  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  passivity  is  lost.  The  authors  found  that 
the  action  of  the  magnet  is  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture of  transition  to  the  active  state,  and  that 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  necessary  to 
convert  passive  into  active  iron  at  a  given  tem- 
perature increases  rapidly  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  acid. 

In  later  papers  respecting  his  investigations 
of  allotropic  forms  of  silver,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea 
observes  that  the  three  forms — "  the  blue  soluble 
and  the  blue  and  yellow  insoluble — are  not  to  be 
understood  as  the  only  forms  that  exist,  but  as 
only  the  best  marked.  The  substance  is  pro- 
tean, and  exhibits  other  modifications  not  yet 
studied.  No  other  metal  than  silver  appears  to 
be  capable  of  assuming  such  a  remarkable  va- 
riety of  appearances.  Every  color  is  represented. 
I  have  obtained  metallic  silver  blue,  green  (many 
shades  of  both),  red,  yellow,  and  purple.    In 
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enumerating  these  colors  I  do  not  refer  to  inter- 
ference colors  produced  superficially  by  reagents 
—also  wonderfully  brilliant — but  to  body  colors. 
As  a  single  instance  of  coloration,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned :  I  recently  obtained  a  solu- 
tion of  allotropio  silver  of  an  intense  yellow- 
brown.  A  little  solution  of  disodic  phosphate 
changed  this  to  bright  scarlet  (like  Biberich 
scarlet),  presently  decolorizing,  with  formation 
of  a  purple  precipitate.  Washed  on  a  filter,  this 
changed  to  bluish  green.  The  colors  I  have  met 
with  in  this  inves&gation  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  -coal-tar  pr^ucts,  of  which  one  is  con- 
stantly reminded  oy  their  vividness  and  intense 
calori&c  power." 

A  joint  discussion  by  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical sections  of  the  British  Association  on  the 
nature  of  solution  and  its  connection  with  os- 
motic pressure,  was  opened  by  Prof.  Pickering 
in  a  paper  on  the  present  position  of  the  hvdrate 
theory  of  solution.  The  supporters  of  the  hy- 
drate theory  claim  that  the  curved  figures,  rep- 
resenting the  properties  of  solutions  of  various 
%trengtl^  show  sudden  changes  of  curvature  at 
certain  points,  which  are  the  same  whatever  be 
the  property  examined,  which  correspond  to  the . 
composition  of  definite  hydrates,  and  which, 
therefore,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  presence 
of  these  hydrates  in  the  solutions;  while  the 
supporters  of  the  physical  theory,  now  identified 
with  the  supporters  of  the  osmotic-pressure 
theoij,  claim  to  have  shown  that,  with  weak 
solutions  at  any  rate,  the  dissolved  substance 
obeys  all  the  laws  which  are  applicable  to  gases, 
and  that  therefore  its  molecules  must  be  unin- 
fluenced by.  and  uncombined  with,  those  of  the 
solvent  With  regard  to  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing  point  of  a  solvent,  the  following  ques- 
tions were  proposed :  1.  Is  the  molecular  depres- 
sion (or  that  produced  as  calculated  for,  1  mole- 
cule dissolved  in  100  molecules)  constant  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  solvent  f  2.  Is  it 
independent  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  so 
long  as  this  strength  does  not  exceed  the  limits 
(gas  strength)  alwve  mentioned  (Boyle's  law) I 
3.  Is  it  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  dissolved 
substance  (Avogadro's  law)  f  Evidence  was  ad- 
duced involving  a  negative  answer  to  each  of 
these  questions.  Objection  was  taken  to  the 
theory  of  dissociation  into  ions,  on  the  ground 
of  its  irreconcilability  with  our  ideas  of  the  rela- 
tive stability  of  yarious  bodies  alid  with  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

While  experimenting  on  the  action  of  strong 
light  on  phosphorus.  Prof.  A.  Pedler  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  term  "  amorphous  phos- 
phorus "  is  a  distinct  misnomer,  ana  that  com- 
mercial ^  amorphous  "  phosphorus  is  really  the 
same  substance  as  the  form  called  rhorabohedral 
or  metallic  phosphorus.  The  slight  differences 
in  character  noticed  between  the  substances  in 
question  are  explained  by  the  difference  in  the 
state  of  division  and  the  slight  variations  condi- 
tioned by  their  mode  of  formation.  Whether 
the  term  amorphous  phosphorus  can  be  truly 
applied  to  the  forms  made  by  the  action  of  light 
is  open  to  doubt.  Even  in  this  case  there  ap- 
pears to  be  distinct  evidence  of  crystalline  form, 
although,  in  some  instances,  a  form  which  ap- 
peared to  be  amorphous  was  obtained.  The  dis- 
use of  the  term  is  suggested.    The  author  finds 


that  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  light  in 
contact  with  liquids  containing  oxygen,  such  as 
alcohol,  it  tends  to  enter  into  action  with  them. 
He  further  describes  experiments  which  tend  to 
show  that  red  phosphorus  is  not  permanent  in 
air.  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  British  Association  Committee  for  the 
investigation  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  hy- 
dracids  of  the  halogens  in  presence  of  oxygen 
have  found  that  the  presence  of  10  per  ceiit.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  prevents  all  decomposition  of 
chlorine  water,  even  after  long  exposure  to  sun- 
shine. Aqueous  solutions  of  pure  bromine  and 
iodine  have  been  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  pe- 
riod of  fourteen  months.  It  was  found  that  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  bromine  water,  as  much  as 
57  per  cent,  of  the  total  bromide  is  c6n  verted 
into  hydrogen  bromide ;  in  a  saturated  solution, 
the  minimum  amount  of  decomposition  occurs, 
but  increase  follows  further  additions  of  bromine. 
With  iodine  water  under  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  8*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  iodine  in 
the  solution  was  converted  into  hydroeren  iodide. 
Under  an  atmosphere  of  air  14*2jper  cent,  of  the 
total  iodine  was  converted.  Further  experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  oxidation  of 
gaseous  hydrogen  bromide  in  sunlight.  The 
presence  of.  free  bromine  exercises  a  retarding 
mfiuence  on  the  decomposition.  The  infiuence 
of  temperature  on  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen 
chloride  and  bromide  has  been  studied.  Rise  of 
temperature  appears  to  retard  oxidation  in  the 
first  case  and  accelerate  it  in  the  second. 

Reactions  which  can  be  started  or  accelerated 
by  sunlight  may  be  expected  to  be  more  active 
when  the  rays  are  concentrated  by  a  concave 
mirror.  Herr  BrQhl  verified  this  in  the  produc- 
tion of  zinc  ethyl  from  zinc  and  ethyl  iodide, 
when  the  reaction,  usually  difficult  to  start,  was 
vigorous  and  complete,  A  lens  would  be  less  ef- 
fective, since  glass  obstructs  the  pass^e  of  heat. 

The  experiments  of  Prof.  H.  K  Dixon  and 
J.  A.  Harker  on  the  rates  of  explosion  of  hydro- 
gen and  chlorine  in  the  drv  and  wet  states 
showed  that  there  was  no  such  great  difference 
in  the  rate  as  had  previously  been  found  by  the 
authors  with  carbonic-oxide  and  oxygen  mixt- 
ures. It  thus  appeared  that  in  the  cases  of  these 
substances,  the  aqueous  vapor  acts  like  any  other 
inert  gas,  making  the  rate  a  little  slower. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Turpin  has  begun  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  conditions  affecting  the  ignition 
of  explosive  mixtures  of  gases.  A  paper  read  by 
him  in  the  British  Association  relates  to  the 
temperatures  of  ignition  of  various  mixtures  of 
carbon-disulphide  vapor  with  oxygen  and  other 
gases.  A  discontinuity  between  gradual  com- 
bustion and  ignition  proper  is  found  to  exist  in 
some  cases,  while  in  others  there  is  a  perfect 
gradation  from  slow  combination,  attenaed  by 
a  faint  glow,  to  instantaneous  combination,  at- 
tended by  a  bright  fiame.  The  effect  of  change 
of  pressure  on  the  ignition  was  examined  and 
found  to  be  somewhat  complex. 

Concerning  the  action  of  water  at  high  tem- 
peratures and  great  pressures  upon  wood  and 
cellulose,  H.  Tauss  finas  that  pure  cellulose  gives 
traces  of  sugar  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  At 
higher  pressures  the  quantity  of  sugar  increases, 
but  at  twenty  atmospheres  it  is  converted  into 
hydrocellulose.    Wood  is  attacked  by  water  at 
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the  ordinary  pressure,  bnt  the  action  reaches 
its  maximum  at  five  atmospheres,  when  beech 
wood  loses  26*7  per  cent  of  its  weight,  of  which 
11  per  cent,  becomes  sugar.  There  are  also  pro- 
duced dextrines,  precipitable  by  alcohol.  No 
vanilline  is  obtained  from  the  aqueous  or  ethe- 
real extracts,  or  from  the  dried  residues. 

New  Sabstances. — A  new  alkaloid,  to  which 
the  name  taxine  is  applied,  has  been  extracted 
and  isolated  by  Drs.  Uilger  and  Brande,  of  Er- 
langen,  from  the  leaves,  seeds,  and  young  shoots 
of  the  yew  tree.  It  was  obtained  after  the  usual 
extraction  processes  as  a  white  powder  of  ex- 
tremely bitter  taste,  which  melted  at  82**  C.  On 
heating  the  melted  taxine  partly  sublimes  as  a 
white  cloud  which  condenses  in  drops  that  so- 
lidify on  cooling.  At  the  same  time  it  eyolves  a 
characteristic  odor.  It  is  dissolved  with  diffi- 
culty in  water,  chloroform,  and  benzene,  but 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  with  acids 
salts  readily  soluble  in  water.  Analyses  show 
that  its  formula  is  most  probably  CBTHtsOuN. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  nitrile  bases. 

A.  C.  Gftifflth  describes  the  extraction  from 
the  urine  in  a  case  of  mumps  where  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands  and  kidneys  were  in- 
volved of  an  alkaloid,  or  ptomaine,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  white  prismatic  needles  that  are  soluble 
in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  has  a  neu- 
tral reaction  and  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  forms 
a  yellow  crystalline  platinochloride,  a  pale-yel- 
low aurochloride,  and  a  white  crystalline  hydro- 
chloride. Its  composition  gives  the  formula 
CaHisNtOs,  and  it  is  classified  as  propyl^lyco 
cyamine,  forming  #ith  the  glyco,  methylglyco, 
and  ethylglyco  cyamines  a  homologous  series 
of  oxygenated  bases  related  to  the  ureides.  It 
is  poisonous,  producing  in  a  cat  nervous  excite- 
ment, cessation  of  the  salivary  flow,  convulsions, 
and  death.  It  is  not  found  in  normal  urine,  and 
is  therefore  probably  produced  during  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

A  new  acid,  the  first  member  of  a  series  pos- 
sessing the  generic  formula  C.H9.  —  tOa,  derived 
from  the  saturated  hexa-h^dride  of  benzene,  has 
been  isolated  by  Dr.  Ossian  Aschan  from  the 
natural  oil  of  Baku.  It  is  a  stable  liquid  of 
strongly  acid  properties— colorless,  thick,  of  un- 
pleasant and  persistent  odor,  and  does  not  solidify 
at  —10°  C.  Its  strength  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  readily  decomposes  calcium  chloride,  with 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  formation 
of  a  calcium  salt  The  potassium,  sodium,  and 
calcium  salts  are  described. 

A  new  stannic  acid  is  described  by  Spring  as 
formed  by  the  action  of  barium  peroxide  on 
stannous  chloride.  A  turbid  liquid  was  obtained 
from  which  barium  chloride  was  dialized  out  by 
a  process  requiring  three  months,  leaving,  after 
evaporation  of  the  residual  colloidal  jelly,  a  white 
mass  corresponding,  on  analysis,  to  the  formula 
HsSniOr.  The  author  calls  it  hyperstannio 
acid,  and  regards  it  asjproof  of  the  existence  of 
hyperstannic  oxide,  Sn6t. 

A  yellow  coloring  matter  existing  in  the  taigu 
wood  of  Paraguay,  was  described  in  1857  by 
Amoudon,  under  the  name  of  taiguic  acid.  A 
similar  matter  was  extracted  by  Stein  from  the 
green-heart  of  Surinam,  and  described  by  him 
as  greenhartin.  These  substances  were  proved 
by  Patemo,  in  1879,  to  be  identical  with  the  lapa- 


chic  acid  obtained  by  Sienert  from  the  lapacho 
tree  of  South  America ;  and  more  recently  S.  0. 
Hooker  and  W.  H.  Greene  have  found  the  same 
substance  in  the  bethabarra  wood  of  South  Afri- 
ca. Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  forms  from  it 
a  compound  crystallizing  in  red  needles,  which 
has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  lapochic 
acid.  It  has  been  named  lapa-chone.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alkaline  carbonates,  and  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies  only  after  boiling  for  some  time. 
The  properties  and  constitution  of  these  sub- 
stances have  been  investigated  by  Hooker  and 
Greene  and  also  by  Patemo,  who  will  continue 
the  investigation. 

A  new  coloring  matter  from  pyrogallol  and 
benzotrichloride  is  described  by  Drs.  Doebner 
and  Foerster,  of  Halle.  It  is  obtained  by  fusing 
the  two  substances  at  160°  0. ;  its  composition  is 
represented  by  the  empirical  formula  CtsHMOn, 
and  it  is  called  pyrogallolbenzein. 

A  series  of  derivatives  of  the  unknown  tri- 
hydrocyanic  acid  HbCbNb  has  been  prepared  by 
Prof.  Kraflt  and  Dr.  Von  Hansen,  of  Heidel- 
berg. Tri-cyanogen  chloride,  GbNbCIb,  and  thcT 
corresponding  bromide  have  long  been  known, 
and  the  radicle  CbNb  is  supposed  to  exist  |n  the 
ferro-  and  ferri-cyanides.  The  authors,  without 
having  isolated  the  hydride  itself,  have  succeeded 
in  preparing  derivatives  containing  organic  rad- 
icles instead  of  hydrogen.  Among  these  are 
methyl  diphenyl  tricyanide ;  the  hydrochloride ; 
the  platinochloride,  in  ruby-red  crystals ;  and  the 
ethyl  and  propyl  compounds. 

The  elementary  nature  of  the  earth,  Ya,  dis- 
covered by  M.  de  Marignac  and  named  gado- 
linium has  been  denied  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  who 
holds  that  it  consists  of  samaria,  with  tbe  green- 
ish blue  of  yttria  and  some  of  the  other  yttria 
bands  added  to  it.  M.  de  Marignac  has  conse- 
quently subjected  gadolinium  to  a  fresh  analysis. 
His  conclusion,  which  is  sustained  by  M.  de  Boi»- 
baudran,  is  that,  although  the  impurities  are  not 
yet  entirely  eliminated,  gadolinium  may  still  be 
regarded  as  a  new  element. 

Traces  of  a  new  element,  X,  of  Mendeleefs 
eleventh  series,  are  asserted  by  Dr.  Anton  Green- 
wald  to  be  present  in  the  assumed  elements  tellu- 
rium, antimony,  and  copper.  The  new  element 
is  on  the  one  hand  related  to  tellurium,  and  on 
the  other  hand  very  closely  to  bismuth.    It  is 

grobably  identical  with  the  element  of  Group  VI, 
cries  11,  and  having  the  approximate  atomic 
weight  212,  and  also  with  Dr.  B.  Brauner's  au- 
striacum  recently  discovered  in  tellurium.  The 
author  gives  the  wave  length  of  16  rays  of  the 
new  substance  observed  in  the  ultra-violet  be- 
tween 2,768-9  and  2,159*7. 

A  new  compound,  containing  aluminum  in  a 
lower  state  of  oxidation,  corresponding  to  fer- 
rous iron,  has  been  obtained  by  Prof.  Hampe- 
Clausthal.  It  is  a  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and 
aluminum,  2NaF,  AlFs.  In  appearance  it  very 
much  resembles  cryolite,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  sodium  aluminous  fluoride. 

Cuprous  oxide  is  obtained  when  cupric  oxide 
is  heated  to  redness.  It  is  found  by  G.  H.  Bailey 
and  W.  B.  Hopkins  that  a  further  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  given  off  at  higher  temperatures,  and 
an  oxide  having  the  composition  CusO  is  formed. 
This  is  insoluble  in  mineral  acids,  and  even  in 
<iqua  reffia,  but  can  be  converted  into  a  soluble 
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form  on  fusion  with  canstic  potash,  from  which 
it  separates  on  treatment  with  water.  The  ox- 
ides of  lead  and  tin  seem  to  behave  at  high  tem- 
peratures in  a  similar  manner. 

In  a  paper  on  the  crystalline  allotropic  forms 
of  sulphur  and  selenium.  Dr.  Muthmann,  of 
Municn,  shows  that  besides  the  well-known 
rhombic  pyramids  and  monoclinic  prisms,  sul- 
phur may,  under  certain  conditions,  oe  obtained 
m  a  third  crystalline  modification,  which  has 
been  termed  by  Gernez  aoufre  nacrS.  This  third 
modification  has  been  fully  investigated  by  the 
author,  and  in  addition  a  fourth  distinct  variety 
has  been  discovered.  The  third  form  is  obtainea 
in  brilliant  tabular  crystals  after  boiling  pow- 
dered sulphur  with  alcohol,  filtering,  and  slowly 
evaporating  the  alcohol.  Similar  crystals  are 
obtained  after  agitating  a  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphide  with  excess  of 
powdered  sulphur,  and,  in  about  four  weeks' 
time,  by  allowing  solution  of  acid  potassium 
sulphate  slowly  to  diffuse  into  a  solution  of  so- 
dium thiosulphate.  These  crvstals  are  almost 
white,  and  exnibit  the  luster  of  mother  of  pearL 
The  crystals  of  the  fourth  form,  also  monoclinic 
— resembling  a  rhombohedron  with  predominat- 
ing basal  plane — are  best  obtained  by  allowing  a 
solution  or  sulphur  in  alcoholic  ammonium  sul- 

Ehide  dilute  with  four  times  its  volume  of  alco- 
ol  to  evaporate  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
li°  C.  Occasionally  in  this  experiment  all  four 
forms  of  sulphur  are  obtainea.  Both  the  third 
and  fourth  forms  readily  change  into  crystals  of 
the  rhombic  form.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  fourth  form  of  sulphur  is  isomorpnous  with 
the  form  of  selenium  obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

Four  fossil  resins  from  the  coals  of  Kilmar- 
nock and  MethiU,  Scotland,  are  described  by  W. 
Ivison  Macadam.  Thev  appear  in  certain  brown 
scales  in  the  coal  or  in  lawrs,  and  can  be  readily 
detected  by  the  eye.  Chloroform  was  employed 
as  the  solvent  in  the  first  experiments,  but  after- 
tests  showed  that  the  material  so  obtained  was 
partially  soluble  in  ether;  and  in  the  later  work 
the  author  first  extracted  with  ether  and  then 
treated  the  residue  with  chloroform.  In  this 
manner  the  resinoid  substances  are  divide4  into 
two  distinct  portions.  The  ether-soluble  resins 
are  partially  volatile  at  temperatures  much  be- 
low the  boiling  point  of  water,  whence  the  au- 
thor argues  that  they  are  either  complex  or  are 
broken  up  at  comparatively  low  temperatures. 

A  new  disinfectant  material  called  *'thio- 
carapf,"  described  by  Prof.  Emerson  Reynolds, 
is  based  on  the  li(}uid  which  is  formed  when  sul- 
phur-dioxide gas  IS  brought  in  contact  with  cam- 
ohor,  in  which  several  powerful  substances  are 
olssolved.  The  mere  exposure  of  the  liquid  in 
a  thin  layer  to  the  air  determines  the  steady 
evolutionof  relatively  enormous  volumes  of  sul- 
phur-dioxide gas,  charged  with  the  vapors  of 
powerful  disinfectants.  These  gases  and  vapors 
will  in  due  time  be  diffused  through  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  a  well-closed  room,  and  will  reach 
everything  contained  therein. 

New  Processes. — A  process  has  been  patented 
hj  Gerhard  KrtLss  "for  decomposing  commer- 
cial nickel  and  its  salts  and  galvanicaily  coating 
objects  with  pure  nickel."  In  the  preliminary 
part  of  his  specifications  the  author  declares  that, 


according  to  his  experiments,  metallic  nickel  is 
not  a  chemical  element,  but  an  alloy  containing 
about  98  per  cent,  of  a  metal  similar  to  common 
nickel,  but  finer,  and  about  2  per  cent,  of  an 
element  differing  from  nickel.  The  nickel  ele- 
ment is  for  the  present  designated  with  Ni 
and  the  new  element  with  X.  Ni  free  from  X, 
or  nickel  in  the  new  sense  of  the  word,  is  pro- 
duced from  common  nickel,  nickel  salts,  or  di- 
rect from  the  solutions  of  the  raw  materials 
obtained  by  concentration  smelting,  by  proceed- 
ing accorain^  to  the  different  nature  of  these 
sources.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  it  ^  one 
operation,  because  the  combinations  of  X  are 
soluble  in  Ni  salts,  and  resist  separation  from 
them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  perfonn  sev- 
eral operations  in  succession,  or  to  repeat  one  of 
them  several  times,  to  obtain  pure  nickel.  The 
operations,  which  are  described,  are  derived  from 
certain  peculiar  properties  of  the  compounds  of 
the  element  X.  The  pure  nickel  obtained  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  processes  is  particularly 
adapted  for  galvanicaily  coating  objects.  While 
ordinary  nickel  has  a  brownish-yellowish  hue, 
derived  from  the  element  X,  the  color  of  pure 
nickel,  or  Ni,  is  decidedly  more  like  silver. 

Benzoates  of  cellulose  have  been  prepared  by 
C.  P.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan  by  a  process  depend- 
ing on  the  solubility,  in  strong  solutions  of  sodi- 
um hydrate,  of  the  hvdrated  modifications  of 
cellulose  precipitated  from  solution  in  the  am- 
monia copper  reagent  or  zinc  bichloride.  These 
derivatives  are  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
whence  they  are  precipitated  in  voluminous 
white  flocks  by  the  addition  of  water ;  and  are 
fusible  at  hieh  temperatures,  with  sublimation  of 
benzoic  acid  if  the  heat  is  continued.  It  is  a 
noteworthv  property  of  them  that  they  ar^  as- 
similable by  micro-organisms — a  fact  which  has 
special  significance  in  relation  to  any  definitions 
of  cellulose  involving  resistance  to  alkalies. 
Growing  plants  afford  an  infinite  variety  of  these 
hvdrates,  which  will  be  more  or  less  soluble  in 
alkaline  solutions.  The  cellulose  isolated  as  the 
residue  of  processes  of  oxidation  and  hydrolysis 
must  therefore  be  to  that  extent  an  arbitrary 
quantity. 

The  isolation  of  fluoroform,  CHFt,  the  fluor- 
ine analogue  of  chloroform,  CHCIb,  is  described 
by  M.  Merlans  and  by  M.  Chabrie.  M.  Merlans 
prepared  it  by  the  action  of  silver  fluoride  on 
iodoform,  chloroform,  or  bromoform,  and  found 
it  dissolving  readily  in  chloroform  and  alcohol, 
but  only  slightly  absorbed  by  water,  decomposed 
by  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash  with  formation 
01  fluoride  and  formate  of  potassium;  and  de- 
composed also  on  heating  in  a  glass  tube  with 
the  production  of  gaseous  silicon  fluoride  and  a 
deposit  of  carbon.  M.  Fabric's  process  and  re- 
sults are  similar  to  those  of  M.  Merlans. 

As  a  colorimetric  method  for  estimating  tan- 
nin in  barks,  etc.,  Samuel  J.  Hinsdale  forms  an 
**  iron  mixture  "  of  solution  of  potassic  f errocy- 
anide  and  liquor  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  tannin  (pyrogallic  acid).  Six  two-ounce 
flass  tumblers  are  placed  on  a  white  surface, 
'ive  drops  of  the  infusion  of  bark  are  dropped 
into  one  of  the  tumblers,  and  into  the  others  4, 
6,  6,  7,  and  8  drops  of  the  tannin  solution.  Then 
add  to  each  6  cutic  centimetres  of  "  iron  mixt- 
ure"; in  one  minute  add  20  cubic  centimetres 
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of  water  to  each ;  and  within  three  minutes  ob- 
serve the  shades  of  color.  The  number  of  drops 
of  tannin  solution  used  in  the  tumbler  which 
corresponds  in  shade  of  color  to  the  tumbler 
containing  the  infusion  of  bark  indicates  the 
percentage  of  tannin  in  the  bark. 

A  new  process  for  making  bleaching  powder 
and  caustic  soda  has  been  patented  oy  J.  D. 
Pennock  and  J.  A.  Bradburn.  In  it  salt  is 
heated  in  a  still  by  steam  or  its  equivalent  with 
nitric  acid ;  the  resulting  gases,  nitrosyl  chloride 
and  chlorine,  are  passed  tbrough  a  small  vessel 
containing  nitric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide, 
the  resultant  chlorine  being  passed  through  a 
washer  and  then  to  the  bleaching-powder  cham- 
ber. The  nitric  acid  in  the  sodium  nitrate  is 
recovered  by  fumacing  with  oxide  of  iron,  and 
the  mixture  is  lixiviateid  to  recover  caustic  soda ; 
the  manganese  nitrate  is  recovered  by  heat,  and 
the  manganese  dioxide  is  used  over  again. 

A  new  and  very  simple  method  of  producing 
indigo  by  synthesis  is  described  by  Dr.  Flimm, 
of  Darmstadt.  The  principal  step  is  the  fusion 
of  the  monobromine  derivative  of  acetanilide, 
C«H,.NH.CO.CHaBr.  with  a  caustic  alkali.  The 
indigo  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  product  in 
water  and  adding  a  little  ammonia  or  ammoni- 
um-chloride solution,  or  by  dissolving  the  fused 
mass  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  a 
little  ferric  chloride. 

In  his  later  experiments  on  fluorine,  M.  Mois- 
san  has  prepared  the  gas  in  larger  quantity  and 
a  greater  state  of  purity,  and  has  determined 
some  of  its  physical  {)roperties.  By  its  proper- 
ties and  its  atomic  weight  it  belongs  at  the  head 
of  the  chlorine  family  (P,  CI,  Br,  and  I.).  When 
looked  at  in  considerable  thickness  and  against 
a  white  background,  it  appears  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  color,  fainter  than  that  of  chlorine  at 
the  same  depth,  and  more  yellowish.  A  small 
quantity  of  water  introduced  into  the  tube  con- 
taining fluorine  is  decomposed,  with  formation 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  ozone. 

Phosphorus  trifluoride  has  been  obtained  by 
M.  Moissan  by  heating  a  mixture  of  lead  fluor- 
ide and  copper  phosphide,  and  by  the  action  of 
arsenic  trifluoride  upon  phosphorus  trichloride ; 
but  gently  warming  a  mixture  of  zinc  fluoride 
and  phosphorus  tribromide  has  been  found  a 
more  convenient  process.  The  gas  ^ssesses  a 
very  sharp  odor,  but  does  not  fume  in  the  air. 
It  is  very  slowly  absorbed  by  water,  but  is  de- 
composed immediately  by  the  solution  of 
chromic  acid  or  of  potassium  permanganate.  Its 
density  as  determmed  by  M.  Moissan  is  8*03, 
while  its  calculated  density  is  3*08.  When  a 
measured  quantity  of  the  gas  is  heated  over 
mercury  in  a  closed  glass  vessel,  it  is  decomposed 
b^  the  silica  of  the  glass,  and  the  volume  is 
diminished  by  one  fourth,  four  molecules  of 
PFt  becoming  converted  into  three  molecules  of 
gaseous  silicon  tetrafluoride,  SiP4. 

In  a  paper  on  the  spontaneously  inflammable 
liquid  hydride  of  phosphorus,  P»H4,  Drs.  Gatter- 
roann  and  Haussknect,  of  Heidelberg,  describe 
an  improved  method  of  preparing  the  substance 
from  phosphide  of  calcium,  by  which  it  is  ob- 
tained almost  perfectly  pure,  and  add  consider- 
ably to  knowledge  of  its  properties.  Liquid 
PjHi  boils  spontaneously  and  without  decom- 
position when  not  suddenly  heated,  at  68°  C, 


under  a  pressure  of  753  mm.  Its  specific  gravity 
at  12*  C.  is  1-007. .  Exposed  to  sunlight  it  be- 
comes yellow  in  half  an  hour,  a  result  of  the 
formation  of  P4Ha,  which  remains  at  first  dis- 
solved. After  two  or  three  hours  of  exposure, 
the  yellow  solid  begins  to  separate,  and  in  about 
a  day  and  a  half  total  aecomposition  takes 
place,  in  accordance  with  the  equation  6P9H4  = 
oPHj  +  PiHs.  In  conseauence  of  this  property 
sealed  tubes  containing  the  substance  exposed  in 
daylight  are  very  dangercius  articles.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  PHs  makes  them  liable  to  explode 
with  a  deafening  concussion  and  the  production 
of  a  wide-spreading  and  venr  brilliant  flame. 

A  method  of  detection  of  adulteration  in  es- 
sential oils  by  determinations  of  specific  gravity 
at  60°  F.,  potash  absorption,  iodine  al^orption, 
and  boilinff  point,  is  described  by  Rowland  Will- 
iams, who  nas  found  it  satisfactoir  in  the  case  of 
some  60  specimens,  representing  26  of  the  meet 
important  essential  oils  occurring  in  commerce. 
The  importance  of  having  a  trustworthy  test  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  cheapest 
of  the  essential  oils — citronellje — is  largely  so- 
phisticated with  kerosene.  "What,  then,  must 
be  the  case  with  some  of  the  more  expensive  oils, 
the  cost  of  which  is  enormous,  when  compared 
with  that  of  citronellel" 

It  is  suggested  by  Edward  W.  Morley  that 
hydrogen  as  prepared  by  all  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses almost  inevitably  contains  impurities,  the 
most  important  being  carbon,  which  are  liable  to 
affect  determinations  of  its  specific  gravity  and 
atomic  weight.  If  all  impurities  but  nitrogen 
are  removed,  the  residual  nitrogen  can  be  deter- 
mined, although  with  some  manipulative  diffi- 
culty. The  author  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
hydrogen  in  which  there  is  no  carbon,  no  sul- 
phur, and,  he  believes,  no  oxygen,  and  in  which 
the  quantity  of  remaining  nitrloffen  is  very  minute. 

In  M.  Moissan's  new  method  of  preparing  flu- 
orine, fluoride  of  platinum  is  first  obtained  by 
introducing  a  bundle  of  wires  of  the  metal  into  a 
thick  platinum  or  fiuor-spar  tube,  through  which 
a  current  of  fiuorine  gas  from  the  electrolysis 
apparatus  is  passed.  The  wires  are  converted 
to  fluoride  by  heating  to  redness,  and  are  then 
quickly  transferred  to  a  dry  stoppered  bottle. 
When  the  anhydrous  fluoride  is  heated  to  bright 
redness  in  a  platinum  tube  closed  at  one  end 
fluorine  is  evolved  as  a  gfis.  The  residual  plati- 
num will  consist  of  crystals  of  the  metal.  The 
fluoride  of  platinum  formed  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  process  is  exceedingly  hygroscopic,  and 
with  water  forms  hydrated  platinic  oxide  and 
free  hydrofluoric  acid.  M.  Moissan  has  also 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  a  fluoride  of  gold, 
which  is  likewise  very  hygroscopic  and  decom- 

Eosable  by  water,  and  yields  gaseous  fluorine  on 
eing  heated  to  redness. 

A.  A.  Breneman  gives  the  following  method 
of  obtaining  opaoue  soap  bubbles  for  gas  experi- 
ment: Two  nasKs,  arranged  like  gas-wasning 
bottles  and  tied  together  so  as  to  be  handled  as 
one,  are  filled  to  a  measured  depth  with  strong 
NHt  and  HNOt  respectively.  The  long  tube  of 
each  bottle  reaches  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  but  does  not  touch  it ;  the  short  tube 
ends  just  below  the  respective  stoppers.  On 
forcing  any  gas  first  through  the  long  tube  into 
the  bottle    containing    HNO|,  and   from  that 
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through  the  connecting  tube  against  the  surface 
of  the  NHs  solution  in  the  other  flask,  dense 
white  fumes  of  NH4  NOt  are  produced,  and  bub- 
bles may  be  blown  with  the  gas  from  the  second 
bottle.  Such  bubbles  are  more  readily  visible  by 
daylight  or  gas  light,  and  are  more  satisfactory 
for  use  before  large  audiences. 

A  method  for  detecting  and  determining  so- 
phistication of  linseed  oil  by  resin  oil,  given  by 
M.  A.  Aignan,  depends  upon  the  fact  as  substan- 
tiated by  the  author  that  pure  linseed  oil  has  no 
rotatory  power,  while  resm  oil  and  mixtures  of 
resin  oil  with  linseed  turn  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  right  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  resin  oil  contained.  A  formula  is  given  for 
the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  adulteration. 

L.  Prunier  has  devised  a  process  for  making 
a  simultaneous  determination  of  carbon  and  sul- 
phur in  organic  substances  which  he  finds  to 
De  more  manageable,  expeditious,  and  accurate 
than  the  old  one  of  two  separate  determina- 
tions. 

Atomic  Weights.  —  The  atomic  weight  of 
tellurium,  as  determined  thus  far,  appears  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  iodine,  though  the  results 
obtained  by  different  investigators  vary  between 
wide  limits  (126-39  by  Wills  to  128*9  by  Berze- 
lius).  But  from  the  arrangement  of  the  elements 
according  to  the  periodic  system  we  should  expect 
tellurium  to  fall  in  the  same  family  as  sulphur 
and  selenium,  and  therefore  to  have  an  atomic 
weight  between  that  of  antimony  and  that  of 
iodine,  or  of  about  123*5.  Prof.  B.  Brauner  under- 
took an  investigation  in  order  to  make  a  revision 
of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  substance.  The  re- 
sults of  various  methods  tried  were  very  dis- 
cordant, and  ranged  from  124*6  to  129*63.  They 
seemed,  however,  to  give  one  rule  of  variation, 
and  showed  that  "  if  tellurium,  obtained  bj  any 
process  of  fractionation  whatever,  be  subjectea 
to  distillation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
tetrabromide  be  prepared  from  this  by  sublima- 
tion in  a  vacuum,  its  analvsiis  always  gives  the 
same  atomic  weight  for  tellurium.  If,  nowever, 
the  tellurium  be  onlv  fused  in  a  current  of  an  in- 
different gas  and  the  tetrabromide  be  not  sub- 
limed higher  numbers  will  be  obtained."  From 
the  widely  divergent  results  obtained  by  the  dif- 
ferent metftods  the  author  concludes  that  tel- 
lurium is  not  a  simple  substance. 

In  a  paper  on  the  molecular  weights  of  met- 
als when  in  solution,  C.  T.  Heycock  and  F.  H. 
Neville  give  the  results  of  their  observations  on 
the  effect  of  various  propoHions  of  silver,  gold, 
copper,  nickel,  sodium,  palladium,  magnesium, 
zinc,  lead,  cadmium,  mercury,  bismuth,  calcium, 
indium,  aluminum,  and  antimony  on  the  solidi- 

Sing  point  of  tin.  Of  all  these  metals,  antimony 
one  behaves  abnormally,  producing  a  rise  in- 
stead of  a  depression  in  the  solidifying  point 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  atomic  depression 
is  a  number  not  far  removed  from  8,  the  theoret- 
ical value  calculated  from  Van*t  Hoff's  formula. 
Assuming  the  truth  of  Raoult's  generalization, 
that  the  depression  produced  by  a  molecular 
proportion  of  any  substance  in  the  solidifying 
point  of  the  same  solvent  is  the  same  whatever 
the  substance,  it  would  therefore  seem  probable 
that  the  molecules  of  most  metals  are  of  the 
same  type,  Mf^  when  n  is  the  number  of  atoms  in 
the  molecnle;  and  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 


molecules  of  zinc,  for  example,  when  dissolved 
in  tin  are  monatomic,  as  in  tne  gaseous  state,  it 
would  follow  that  n  is  unity  in  the  case  of  many 
other  metals.  In  the  case  of  aluminum,  the 
atomic  depression  is  so  nearly  half  the  average 
value  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  molecule 
is  diatomic  Indium  resembles  aluminum  in 
producing  an  abnormally  low  depression,  and 
the  value  for  mercury  is  also  distinctly  low. 

The  atomic  weight  of  gold  has  been  estimated 
by  Prof.  J,  W.  Mallet  in  seven  series  of  experi- 
ments, the  mean  of  which  gives  196*910.  Throw- 
ing out  three  of  the  series  as  less  entitled  to  confi- 
dence than  the  others,  the  mean  given  by  the 
remaining  four  series  is  196*796.  Again,  taking 
the  first  three  series,  in  which  auric  chloride  and 
bromide  were  examined,  as  more  comparable 
with  the  results  obtained  by  KrQss  and  Thorpe 
and  Laurie,  the  mean  is  196*762  The  result 
ae;rees  well  with  the  place  occupied  by  gold  in 
Mendeleefs  periodic  classification;  and,  as 
regards  the  nvpothesis  of  Prout,  either  of  the 
means  approaches  closely  to  the  integer  197.  The 
work,  however,  furnishes  evidence  to  the  author 
that  not  all  inherent  defects  of  method  have  been 
eliminated. 

To  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  magnesium, 
W.  M.  Burton  and  L.  D.  Vorce  prepared  the  ni- 
trate of  a  weighted  portion  of  the  distilled  metal, 
and  ignited  it  to  the  oxide.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  gave  (0=16)  Mg=24*287.  The  au- 
thor also  studied  the  crystals  of  the  metal,  which 
indicated  a  closer  relation  to  beryllium  than  to 
zinc. 

The  atomic  weight  of  bismuth  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Alex.  Classen,  0=16,  as  208*89830. 

Chemical  Analyses.— In  Dr.  G.  H.  Bailey's 
and  J.  C.  Cain's  method  of  quantitative  analysis 
by  weighing  precipitates  suspended  in  liquids, 
the  operations  of  nltering  and  washing  are  done 
away  with.  The  specific  ^avity  of  the  precipi- 
tate having  been  determined,  it  is  weighed,  to- 
gether with  the  supernatant  liouid,  in  a  specially 
constructed  measuring  flask.  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  supernatant  liquid  can  be  readiljr  de- 
termined, ana  hence  the  weight  of  the  precipitate 
calculated.  The  method  is  rapid,  and  gives  re- 
sults of  sufficient  accuracy  for  many  technical 
purposes. 

Tne  analysis  of  seeds  and  plants  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  large  percentage  residue  of  un- 
determined matter,  the  mass  of  which,  excluding 
a  few  imperfectly  understood  albumens,  is  usuallv 
designated  as  nitrogen-free  extract  matter.  Prof. 
E.  &hulze  and  Dr.  E.  Steiger  found  in  the  mat- 
ter of  this  class  in  the  seeds  of  Lupinus  Ivieus 
an  insoluble  carbohydrate  which  yielded  a  sugar 
named  paragalaciin  that  exhibited  the  proper- 
ties of  galactose.  Mr.  W.  Maxwell  found  in  the 
residues  of  Faba  vulgaris^  Vicia  aativa,  and 
Pisum  sativum,  matters  convertible  into  sugar, 
usually  galactose.  Other  carbohydrates,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  galactose-yielding  bodj,  appear  to 
be  contained  in  the  seeds.  The  relative  amounts 
of  the  insoluble  carbohydrate  residues  and  the 
proportions  of  galactose-convertible  substance 
contained  in  them  varied  in  the  different  species 
of  legumes.  The  main  result  of  the  researches 
is  the  finding  of  a  more  intelligible  and  scientific 
expression  for  all  that  portion  of  the  constituent 
matter  of  seeds  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
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as  a  non-nitroeenous,  valueless  residue  and  the 
indication  of  what  may  be  their  function  in  the 
physiology  of  the  plant 

rrof.  E.  W.  Morley  described  at  the  American 
Association  his  investigations  of  the  volumetric 
composition  of  water,  together  with  the  appa- 
ratus employed  and  the  results.  The  apparatus, 
with  800  feet  of  fflass  tubing,  occupying  i>arts  of 
two  rooms,  incluaes  provision  for  producing  hy- 
drogen, arrang;ements  for  purifying  it,  a  globe 
in  which  part  is  collected  to  be  weighed,  another 
where  the  ^ss  is  stored  for  analysis,  and  three 
other  parts  in  which  the  analysis  is  made.  In  a 
second  apparatus,  identical  with  the  first,  the 
volumes  m  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  made 
to  combine  are  measured,  and  the  remaining  ex- 
cess is  determined.  From  this  was  computed 
the  ratio  of  combination  in  20  determinations. 
The  minimum  value  was  found  to  be  2'00005, 
the  maximum  2*00047,  and  the  mean  2*00028, 
with  a  probable  error  of  determination  of  one 
part  in  80,000.  In  a  second  paper,  on  the  ratio 
of  the  density  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Prof. 
Morley  said  he  had  made  two  determinations  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen,  and  reached  the 
same  figure  for  the  ratio  as  that  given  by  Lord 
Bayleign,  in  England,  namely,  15*884.  This 
value,  combined  with  the  preceiiing,  gave  16*882 
as  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen. 

Prof.  Noyes  narrated  the  results  of  four  series 
of  six  determinations  each  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  oxygen,  with  apparatus  devised  by  himself. 
He  had  found  the  value  to  be  15*896. 

The  seed  of  Calycanthua  glaucus  is  found,  by 
the-  analysis  of  H.  W.  Wiley,  to  be  rich  in  oily 
albumenoids  and  sugar  (of  which  it  contains 
twice  as  much  as  wheat),  and  poor  in  starch  and 
undetermined  substances.  The  oil  has  a  beauti- 
ful faint-yellow  color  and  a  peculiar  odor.  The 
seed  fdso  contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  which 
Dr.  R.  G.  Eccles,  of  Brooklyn,  has  named  caly- 
canthine.  Attention  was  cfiuled  to  the  poisonous 
property  of  the  seed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Jl.  Boyd,  of  Cagle,  Tenn.,  relating  how  cattle 
and  sheep  had  been  fatally  poisoned  by  eating 
the  fruit  of  the  shrub.  The  symptoms  of  the 
poisoning  resemble  those  of  dmnkenness,  with 
extreme  nervousness.  Sometimes  the  fatal  issue 
is  immediate,  sometimes  it  is  delayed  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  The  alkaloid  is  not  very  virulent, 
is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  very  soluble  in 
ether  ana  chloroform,  while  its  salts  are  insolu- 
ble in  chloroform  but  very  soluble  in  water.  It 
crystallizes  from  ether  in  feathery  masses,  which 
form  very  rapidly. 

The  results  ol:  systematic  examinations  by  G. 
J.  Fowler  and  J.  Grant  of  the  influence  of  the 
chief  metallic  oxides  and  certain  unstable  salts 
on  the  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate  by 
heat  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  1.  Aciil 
oxides,  such  as  V»0»,  WOt,  and  VjOs,  cause  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  at  a  much  reduced  tempera- 
ture, with  the  formation  of  a  metavanadate, 
tungstate,  or  uranate.  Chlorine  is  evolved  in 
large  quantity  in  these  cases,  but  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  ot  the  chlorate  is  not  liberated.  2. 
Alumina  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  less  ener- 
getically. 8.  Chromium  sesquioxide  causes  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  at  a  lower  temperature,  with 
the  liberation  also  of  chlorine.  4.  The  sesqui- 
oxides  of  iron,  cobalt  and  nickel,  cupric  oxide, 


and  manganese  dioxide  cause  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  ac- 
companied by  only  a  small  percentage  of  chlo- 
rine, while  the  oxide  is  left  but  little  altered  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment.  6.  The  monoxides 
of  barium,  calcium,  and  lead  cause  no  evolution 
of  oxygen  when  heated  with  potassium  chlorate, 
but  the  latter  breaks  up  below  its  normal  tem- 
perature with  the  formation  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride and  a  peroxide.  6.  In  the  presence  of  such 
oxides  as  silver  oxide  and  the  peroxides  of  ba- 
rium and  lead,  potassium  chlorate  acts  as  a  re- 
ducing agent,  r^o  oxygen  is  eliminated,  but  a 
perchlorate  is  formed.  7.  Oxides,  such  as  those 
of  zinc  and  magnesium,  are  inactive.  The  au- 
thors find  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
oxide  is  of  importance — thus  copper  prepared  in 
the  dry  way  is  almost  inactive ;  and  further,  that 
certain  substances,  such  as  powdered  glass,  sand, 
and  kaolin,  assist  the  decomposition,  although 
they  apparently  undergo  no  chemical  change. 

Practically  three  methods  are  now  available 
for  the  determination  of  lithia  in  mineral  wa- 
ters ;  the  phosphate  method  (Mayer's  modifi- 
cation) ;  the  amylalcohol  method  of  Gooch ;  and 
the  fluoride  method  of  Camot.  Bammelsberg's 
method  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Gooch, 
but  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory  in  its  ap- 
plication. For  all  of  these  processes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  from  some  known  quantity  of  the 
water  the  alkalies  as  chlorides  free  from  admixt- 
ure with  other  bases,  and  in  most  cases  a  con- 
siderable proportion  ot  the  sodium  and  potassium 
salts,  which  usually  predominate  over  those  of 
lithium,  must  be  removed.  In  order  to  test 
these  methods  upon  water  containing  lithia. 
samples  of  the  best  known  and  widely  advertised 
waters  were  purchased  by  E.  Waller  and  sub- 
mitted to  examination.  The  results  were  some- 
what surprising,  and  indicate  that  either  the 
original  analysis,  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
waters  are  sold,  was  erroneous,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  that  the  proportions  of  lithium  in  those 
waters  are  liable  to  great  fluctuations.  The  re- 
sult«  were  chiefly  obtained  by  Camot's  fluoride 
method,  but  were  in  several  cases  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  other  methods.  In  the  Farmville 
lithia  water  no  lithium  could  be  detected  by  the 
spectroscope  in  moderate  amounts,  and  only 
traces  in  larger  amounts.  The  reaction  for  lith- 
ium in  Buffalo  water  in  considerable  quantities 
was  more  distinct.  In  the  Londonderry  water 
the  lithia  reaction  could  be  obtained  without 
great  difficult  v.  Of  all  the  waters  examined, 
purporting  to  be  natural,  the  Saratoga  Hathom 
proved  to  be  the  strongest  in  lithia.  The  lithia 
waters  manufactured  and  sold  by  Carl  H.  Schultz 
were  found  to  .contain  a  little  more  lithia  than 
was  claimed  for  them. 

The  following  tests  are  given  by  M.  M.  Grand- 
val  and  Valser  for  the  detection  of  linoleic  acid 
in  oleic  acid.  The  falsified  acid  is  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  tint,  paler  than  that  of  oleic  acid;  its 
specific  gravity  is  higher.  The  liquid  is  more 
consistent,  and  is  not  homogeneous,  but  gritty. 
If  falsified  oleic  acid  is  heated  to  50**  C,  it  takes, 
when  cold,  a  firmer  condition,  which  becomes 
more  decided  each  time  the  operation  is  re- 
peated. A  mirror-like  precipitate  is  produced 
on  shaking  with  alcohol,  while  oleic  acid  dis- 
solves.   If  mineral  oil,  resin,  or  parafiln  is  mixed 
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with  oleic  acid  there  is  also  formed  a  deposit 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  If  a  thia  layer  of  the 
falsified  oleic  acid  is  placed  upon  a  slip  of  lead, 
scraped  clean,  and  some  pure  oleic  acid  is  placed 
npon  a  similar  slip  of  lead  for  comparison,  the 
impure  acid  will,  on  the  next  daj,  be  more  or 
less  resinified,  while  the  pure  acid  will  be  hardlj 
altered.  If  s6me  drops  of  falsified  oleic  acid  are 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  soda-lye,  an  in- 
tense yellow  color  is  produced,  while  pure  oleic 
acid,  similarly  treated,  merely  takes  a  grayish 
tint. 

For  the  detection  of  tin  in  minerals,  Alexan- 
der Johnstone  cuts  out  the  small  beads  of  metal 
which  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  assay  on  treat- 
ment with  the  white  flux  or  fusion  mixture  of 
Fresenius ;  and  having  pulverized  it  and  washed 
it,  treats  the  remaining  silver-like  malleable 
scales  of  metal  with  boiling  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  solution  of  gold  chloride.  If 
the  white  scales  are  wholly  or  partlv  comf>osed 
of  tin,  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  will  receive  a 
distinct  purple  stain  by  the  formation  of  the 
purple  of  Cassius.  As  an  additional  test,  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  projected 
UDon  the  moist  stained  bottom  of  the  mortar, 
when  a  skin  of  brown  stannous  sulphuride  will 
be  formed. 

Chemical  Sviithesls.— Prof.  Emil  Fisher's 
researches  on  the  sugars  of  the  glucose  group 
have  been  remarkably  successful,  ^veral  months 
ago  he  prepared  a  new  synthetical  sugar,  which 
he  callea  acrose,  and  found  to  be  an  isomer  of 
dextrose  and  levulose.  He  has  now  succeeded  in 
determining  the  constitution  of  acrose,  and  has 
shown  that  it  is  the  inactive  modification  of 
levalose.  He  has  also  effected  the  synthesis  of 
levulose;  has  discovered  the  inactive  and  the 
levo-modifications  of  mannite  and  of  the  new 
sugar  mannose;  has  shown  that  mannose  and 
dextrose  have  the  same  constitution,  and  that 
one  may  be  converted  into  the  other ;  has  pre- 
pared all  these  substances  synthetically;  and 
nas  developed  and  perfected  the  methods  of 
transforming  the  sugars  and  their  derivatives 
into  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  remaining  member?  of  the  glucose 
eroup  will  probably  be  effected  in  the  near 
future. 

The  synthesis  of  indigo  from  monobromace- 
tanilide,  by  W.  Flimm,  is  the  first  that  has  been 
accomplished  from  a  mono-substitution  product 
of  benzol.  If  monobromacetanilide  is  melted 
with  dry  caustic  alkali,  a  f  ased  mass  is  obtained, 
the  solution  of  which  in  water  soon  turns  blue 
and  separates  indigo ;  aniline  and  isocyanophenyl 
are  also  formed.  The  yield  is  small,  being  not 
more  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  anilide  used. 

Urea  chloride  has  been  used  by  Gattermann, 
Schmidt.,  and  Harris,  reacting  with  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  and  phenylethers  in  the  presence 
of  aluminum  chloride  to  effect  the  synthesis  of 
carbo  acids.  The  urea  chloride  was  formed  from 
phosgene  and  ammonium  chloride.  The  method 
IS  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  liquid  phosgene  it  requires.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  L.  Gattermann  and  A.  Rosso- 
lymo  use  cyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  J;wo 
substances  into  which  urea  chloride  dissociates 
at  the  high  temperatures  at  which  the  syntheses 
are  performed. 


Pyrazol,  CtH«Ns,  the  fundamental  base  of  a 
rapidly  growing  series  of  compounds,  has  been 
synthesized  by  Prof.  Balbiano,  of  Messina,  from 
epichlorhydrin  and  the  recently  isolated  hydra- 
zm  hydrate.  It  is  obtained  as  a  mass  of  hard, 
colorless  needles.  The  crystals  are  readily  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  with  production  of  neutral 
solution,  possess  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  pyri- 
dine, melt  into  a  colorless  liquid  at  from  65*6** 
to  70%  while  the  liquid  boils  at  from  ISQ""  to 
188"  C. 

Organic  Chemistry.— The  gums  yield,  when 
subjected  to  hydrolytic  action,  glucose-like  bod- 
ies which,  when  carefully  studied,  have  usually 
been  identified  as  either  galactose  or  arabinose. 
Gum  arable  sometimes  pelds  galactose  and  some- 
times arabinose,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this 
is  a  specific  characteristic  of  a  distinct  gum,  or 
whether  there  may  not  be  gums  of  different 
origins  sold  under  the  one  name.  The  gum 
exuding  from  the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree  and 
tragacanth  gum  yield  arabinose.  The  mucilage 
occurring  in  the  seed  coats  of  linseed,  quince 
seeds,  etc.,  vields  glucoses  which  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  identified.  A  ffum-like  substance 
which  can  be  extracted  from  liquefied  tissues  by 
alkalies  yields  xylose.  The  gum  exuding  from 
the  bark  and  the  fruit  of  peach  trees  has  been  ex- 
amined by  W.  E.  Stone.  That  from  the  fruit  was 
much  the  clearer  in  color  and  the  purer.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is  first  swollen 
to  a  marked  degree,  and  in  solution  it  showed 
a  slightly  acid  reaction  and  a  distinct,  al- 
though not  strong,  hevo-rotation.  The  results 
of  the  first  steps  m  the  analysis  indicated  the 
presence  of  those  substances  which  yield  arabi- 
nose and  ^actose  on  hydrolysis.  The  contin- 
ued investigation  for  the  purpose  of  isolating 
and  identifying  these  substances  ^ve,  from  the 
bark  gum,  two  products — one  with  specific  ro- 
tation 102*8%  which  approximated  closely  to  that 
of  arabinose  (104**),  ana  a  second  with  a  specific 
rotation  82*09«,  which  is  practically  that  of  glu- 
cose. Two  products  identical  with  these  were  also 
obtained  from  the  fruit  gum.  This  analysis 
was  confirmed  by  further  tests. 

In  a  paper  on  "  The  Occurrence  of  the  Penta- 
glucoses,  read  in  the  American  Association,  the 
same  author  reported  concerning  his  examina- 
tions of  forty  vegetable  products,  selected  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  as  great  a  variety  as  possible 
for  the  detection  of  arabinose  and  xylose.  In 
thirty-two  of  these  substances  from  1  to  12  per 
cent,  of  the  pentaglucoses,  or  bodies  from  which 
they  are  derived,  were  recognized.  They  were 
even  found  in  the  excrement  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, showing  the  operation  of  some  decree  of 
digestive  action  there.  The  existence  of  a  class 
of  compounds  not  commonly  recognized  in  foods 
is  indicated.  In  another  pNEiper  by  Prof.  Stone 
arabinose  was  found  to  have  a  stronger  reducing 
effect  upon  Fehling's  solution  than  any  other 
known  .sugar.  A  tnird  paper  by  the  same  au- 
thor developed  a  method  for  the  quantitative 
determination  of  pentaglucoses  in  food  stuffs. 

In  the  analysis  of  seeds,  all  that  part  of  their 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  which  upon  boiling  with  a  dilute 
acid  becomes  converted  into  bodies  capable  of 
reducing  an  alkali-copper  solution,  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  dextrine.    W.  Maxwell  considers  that 
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more  definite  determinations  will  be  of  interest 
In  a  course  of  the  study  of  the  legumes  Pisum 
sativum,  Faba  vulgaris,  and  Vicia  sativa,  he 
discovered  cane-su^ar  in  each  of  those  repre- 
sentatives. In  addition  to  saccharose,  the  seeds 
contained  a  white  amorphous  body,  which  was 
distinguished  chemically  from  dextrine  by  the 
instance  that  upon  boiling  with  a  dilute  min- 
eral acid  it  yielded  galactose ;  and  further,  when 
the  body  was  heated  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid  mucic  acid  was  obtained  as  the  product  of 
oxidation.  Separate  experiments  were  made 
with  Phaseolus  vulgaria,  which  was  proved  to 
contain  soluble  carboh]fdrates  to  the  extent  of 
5*36  per  cent.  A  quantitative  separation  of  the 
cane-sugar,  galactan,  and  dextrine  was  not  at- 
tempted. A  method  which  would  render  anything 
more  than  qualitative  indications  of  those  sev- 
eral bodies  does  not  at  present  exist.  When  it  is 
known  that  these  soluble  carbohydrates  are  con- 
tained in  mature  seeds,  the  question  occurs  as  to 
what  are  the  physiological  uses  of  those  bodies 
in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  embryo  plant  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  incipient  growth  I  Prelimuiarv 
observations  made  with  seeds  of  Phaseolus  vui- 
aaris  indicated  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  carbo- 
nydrates  were  used  up  by  the  embryo  plant  in 
the  earliest  period  of  its  development,  or  dur- 
ing the  short  time  which  was  necessary  for  the 
protrusion  of  the  radicle,  and  before  the  plu- 
mule made  its  appearance. 

The  investigations  of  Prof.  Frederick  B.  Power 
lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  oil 
of  wintergreen  consists  of  methyl  salicylate,  with 
small  amounts  of  a  terpene,  which  is  vellowish, 
has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  blacK  pepner, 
and  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  tne  left; 
and  that  the  oil  of  birch  when  pure  consists  simply 
of  methyl  salicylate,  and  is  without  action  on  po- 
larized light.  The  natural  oils  of  wintergreen  and 
birch  are  therefore  neither  physically  nor  chemi- 
cally identical,  although  the  differences  are  prac- 
tically very  slight 

In  a  paper  summarizing  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  rare  earths,  M.  E.  Demar^y  admits 
that  the  radiant-matter  test  of  Mr.  Crookes  is 
more  sensitive  than  the  reversion  process  of  M. 
de  Boisbaudran.  He  regards  the  red  phospho- 
rescence of  aluminum  as  due  to  traces  of  chrome, 
and  the  phosphorescence  of  yttria  as  in  like  man- 
ner occasioned  by  traces  of  foreign  matter  rather 
than  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  distinct  ele- 
ments. He  contests  the  hypothesis  of  meta  ele- 
ments, and  concludes  that  in  the  group  of  rare 
earths  we  have  to  do  not  with  exceptional  bod- 
ies, but  with  bodies  which  our  ordinary  meth- 
ods are  not  able  to  separate.  He  refers  to  the 
observation  of  Bunsen  and  Becquerel  that  salts 
present  variable  absorptions  according  to  the  di- 
rections taken  by  the  luminous  rays  in  a  crystal. 
The  researches  of  MM.  KrQss  and  Nilson  are  un- 
favorably criticised ;  Mr.  Crookes  declares  that  he 
has  obtained  results  contradictory  to  theirs,  and 
M.  Deraar^ay  confirms  the  results  of  Mr.  Crookes. 
The  groups  of  rare  earths  seem  to  the  author 
likely  to  be  the  means  of  an  important  progress 
in  our  classification  of  the  simple  bodies. 

The  committee  of  the  British  Association  on 
isomeric  naphthalene  derivatives  says,  in  its  fifth 
report,  that  a  complete  set  of  reference  com- 
pounds has  been  prepared  in  the  disubstituted 


series.  It  is  found  that  although  thirteen  dichlor 
naphthalenes  have  been  described,  only  ten  ex- 
ist. Of  the  fourteen  possible  tri-derivative«, 
thirteen  are  known.  Light  has  been  thrown  by 
these  researches  on  the  mode  of  action  of  rea- 
gents on  naphthalene  and  other  hydrocarbons, 
and  it  appears  that  in  all  cases  the  initial  action 
is  the  same,  while  the  ultimate  product  depends 
on  secondary  causes ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  ben- 
zene an  ortho-compound  is  always  first  obtained, 
and  meta  and  para  compounds  are  produced  in 
a  secondary  way.  The  influence  of  structure  on 
the  coloring  properties  of  naphthalene  deriva- 
tives has  ^o  been  studied  in  connection  with 
these  researches. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Yan  'tHoff  and 
Wislicenus,  the  di-halogen  additive  compounds 
of  acetylene  can  exist  in  two  isomeric  forms.  To 
one  of  the  classes  thus  indicated  fumaric  acid 
appears  to  be  related,  and  to  the  other  its  iso- 
mer maleic  acid.  The  fact  suggested  to  E.  H. 
Keiser  that  it  might  be  of  interest,  starting  witli. 
acetylene,  to  prepare  two  isomeric  di-halogen 
compounds,  and  then  endeavor  to  transform 
tliem  into  fumaric  and  maleic  acids.  The  iso- 
meric iodides  of  acetylene,  one  of  which  is  solid 
and  the  other  liquid,  were  accordingly  prepared. 
On  experiment,  fumaric  acid  was  formed  from 
the  solid  di-iodide. 

Some  crystalline  substances  found  in  the  solid 
matters  wnich  are  deposited  from  freshly  ex- 
tracted oils  of  limes,  lemons,  and  bergamot, 
made  by  hand,  are  described  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Tilden  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Beck.  Limettin,  obtained 
from  oil  of  limes,  has  the  composition  CieHwOe, 
crystallizes  in  tufts  of  needles,  melting  at  be- 
tween 121*  and  132°  C,  and  is  neither  an  acid 
nor  a  glucosite.  Essence  of  lemons  yields  a  sub- 
stance, C14H14O6,  similar  to  limettin  in  appear- 
ance, but  with  more  lustrous  crystals,  which 
melt  at  116°  C.  Bergamot  yields  a  compound 
that  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms  and  melt3  at 
270°-27r  C. 

In  communicating  to  the  Chemical  Society  of 
London  their  studies  on  the  constitution  of  the 
tri-derivatives  of  naphthalene.  Prof.  H.  E.  Arm- 
strong and  W.  P.  Wynne,  besides  the  theoretical 
importance  of  the  studies,  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  constitution  of 
those  of  them  which  are  employed  technically 
in  the  manufacture  of  azo-dyes,  in  order  tha^ 
the  dependence  of  color  and  tinctorial  properties 
on  structure  may  be  determined ;  this  is  especial- 
ly the  case,  because  all  the  tri-derivatives  are  not 
equally  valuable. 

Agricaltural  Chemistry.— Experiments  by 
Prof.  A.  Petermann,  of  Gembloux,  Belgium, 
concerning  the  relation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
to  plant  growth,  have  given  results  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary:  In  growing  plants  of 
yellow  lupines  in  sand  containing  bacteria  of  the 
soil,  but  i)oor  in  nutritive  elements,  an  impor- 
tant gain  in  nitrogen  was  observed  and  ascribed 
to  the  intervention  of  atmospheric  nitrogen ; 
this  gain  increased  with  the  quantity  of  organic 
substance  produced.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
some  authors,  the  experiments  proved  that  the 
lupines  absorb  and  assimilate  (that  is  utilize  for 
the  production  of  organic  substance)  nitrogen, 
whicn  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  fertilizer; 
the  nodes  of  the  roots  of  lupines  were  sensibly 
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richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  rest  of  the  plant, 
particularly  in  those  experiments  which  snowed 
an  increase  of  nitrogen.  But  this  observation 
can  not  be  used  to  support  the  hypothesis  ac- 
cording to  which  the  presence  of  nodosities  or 
microti  inhabiting  the  same  should  be  the  ex- 
clusive cause  of  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen, 
because  the  increase  of  nitroeen  was  noticeable 
in  the  soil  as  well  as  in  the  plants,  and  because 
the  gain  of  nitrogen  by  enrichment  of  the  soil 
was  obtained  in  the  culture  of  plants  which  did 
not  possess  nodosities  on  the  roots ;  and  the  pure 
culture  proved  the  identity  of  micro-organisms 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  lupines  grew  with  those 
occurring  in  the  nodosities  of  the  root  of  the 
plant.  The  author  therefore  answers  the  ques- 
tion of  the  intervention  of  nitrogen  in  plant 
growth  in  the  affirmative. 

The  earlier  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted,  as 
well  as  those  of  Boussingault,  respecting  the 
sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation  under  con- 
ditions in  which  the  action  of  electricitv  and  of 
microbes  was  excluded  led  Messrs.  Gilbert  and 
Lawes  to  conclude  that  the  higher  chlorophyl- 
lous  plants  have  not  the  power  of  taking  up 
nitrogen  bv  their  leaves  or  otherwise ;  and  that 
atmosphenc  nitrogen  is  not  a  source  of  nitrogen 
in  the  case  of  gramineous,  cruciferous,  chenopo- 
diaoeous,  or  solaneous  crops,  but  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  account  for  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  taken  up  by  leguminous  plants. 
Of  the  recent  researches,  those  of  Hellriegel  and 
Wilfarth,  first  published  in  1886,  were  the  most 
conclusive.  Thev  tend  to  show  that  free  nitro- 
gen is  fixed  under  the  influence  of  a  microbe- 
seeding  of  the  soil,  with  a  resultant  formation 
of  nodules  on  the  root^  Experiments  by  the 
authors  in  the  seasons  of  188&-'89,  with  several 
species  of  leguminous  plants,  confirmed  these 
conclusions.  Concurrently  with  the  experiments 
made  at  Rothamsted,  M.  Br6al,  of  the  Museum 
d*Histoire  Naturelle,  in  Paris,  made  various  ex- 
periments with  similar  results.  Hellriegel  agrees 
with  the  authors  that  the  legnminosfB  utilize  soil 
nitrogen.  He  considers  that  the  soil  would  be 
drawn  uoon  first,  and  that  this  source  is  supple- 
mented by  the  elementary  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
brought  into  combination  bv  means  of  the  or- 
ganisms ;  he  also  considers  that  there  would  be 
more  or  less  fixation,  even  with  a  soil  rich  in 
nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand.  Vines  found  that 
the  formation  of  tubercles,  and  presumably  also 
the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  is  much  reduced,  or 
even  stopped  altogether,  by  the  application  of 
much  nitrogen  to  the  soil ;  and  the  Rothamsted 
experiments  indicate  that  with  a  rich  garden 
soU  there  are  fewer  nodules  formed  than  with  a 
sand  containing  but  little  nitrogen,  and  seeded 
with  soil  organisms.  If  subsequent  experiments 
should  show  this  to  be  the  case,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  of  a  crop  derived  from  the  air  and  the 
amount  derived  from  a  soil  would  vary  very 
much  according  to  circumstances ;  fixation 
would  take  place  most  freely  in  the  case  of  a 
sandy  or  poor  and  porous  soil,  and  less  in  a 
richer  soil.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  at  com- 
mand points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  case 
of  most,  if  not  all  our  leguminous  crops,  more 
or  less  of  their  nitrogen  is  due  to  fixation  under 
the  conditions  suggested. 

The  product  which  is  designated  in  fodder 


analysis  as  ether  extract  is  very  crude,  being 
mixed  with  extraneous  impurities  which  the 
chemist  has  been  much  embarrassed  to  get  rid 
of.  H.  J.  Patterson  has  successfully  used  animal 
charcoal  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  has  ob- 
tained as  products  pure  fats,  and  in  many  cases 
nearly  pure  vegetable  oil.  In  filling  the  perco- 
lator tube  for  the  execution  of  his  process,  ne  has 
first  placed  in  it  animal  charcoaU  on  top  of  this 
a  plug  of  cotton ;  then  the  substance  to  be  ex- 
tracted; and  finally  another  plug  of  cotton.  The 
cotton  serves  to  make  a  more  uniform  stream  of 
ether  over  the  substance,  and  keeps  the  latter 
from  crawling  up  the  sides  of  the  percolator. 
The  plug  between  the  substance  and  the  char- 
coal willprevent  any  of  the  fat  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  charcoal  before  it  is  thoroughly 
in  solution.  In  other  respects  Mr.  Patterson  s 
method  is  like  that  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists.  The  following  points 
are  claimed  in  favor  of  the  use  of  animal  char- 
coal: 1.  That  the  product  obtained  is  nearly 
pure  fat  or  vegetable  oil;  2.  That  it  gives  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  physical  nature  of  the 
fats  from  various  substances;  8.  That  slight 
quantities  of  water  that  may  exist  in  the  sub- 
stance and  pass  out  with  the  extract  will  be  ro- 
rooved  by  the  charcoal ;  4.  That  soluble  acids  of 
the  plant,  or  acids  which  may  be  formed  during 
distillation,  will  be  partially,  if  not  wholly,  re- 
moved by  the  animal  charcoal ;  and  5.  That  the 
animal  charcoal  will  partially  obviate,  if  not 
wholly  remove,  the  difficulty  of  change  in  the 
amount  of  ether  extract  (which  generally  in- 
creases) with  the  aging  of  the  sample. 

The  richness  of  the  truffle  in  phosphoric  acid, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  according  to  M.  Ad.  Chatin, 
is  remarkable  in  comparison  with  the  poverty  of 
the  soils.  Six  elements — nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
potassa,  lime,  iron,  and  sulphur — appear  charac- 
teristic of  the  truffle.  Tne  author  conclude 
that  the  nitrogen  is  derived  in  great  part  from 
the  air  confined  in  the  soil.  Phosphoric  acid 
forms  a  mean  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  tho 
ash  of  the  truffle,  and  it  is  closely  followed  by 
potassa.  Lime  forms  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of 
the  ash,  whether  the  earth  contains  50  per  cent, 
of  calcareous  matter  or  hardly  1  per  cent.  Tho 
proportion  of  iron  oxide  is  about  5  per  cent. 
Soda  is  present  to  about  1  per  cent,  and  rises  in 
some  cases  to  6  per  cent.  Magnesia  rises  and 
falls  along  with  the  soda.  Manganese,  chlorine, 
and  iodine  are  present  in  all  truffles. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  saccha- 
rine substance  of  the  sweet  potato  by  W.  E.  Stone 
show  that  it  exists  chiefiy,  if  not  entirely,  in  the 
form  of  sucrose.  The  quantitative  determina- 
tions showed  from  1^  to  2^  half  per  cent,  of 
sucrose  in  the  fresh  potatoes.  The  temperature 
of  cooking  (baking)  inverts  the  sucrose,  and  con- 
verts more  or  less  of  the  starch  into  a  soluble 
form. 

Miscellaneous. — ^In  the  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  coal  the  carbon,  hydrocarbons,  and  pyrites 
— all  the  constituents,  in  fact,  except  minerals 
other  than  pyrites — are  found  by  Mr.  Vivian  B. 
Lewes  to  tate  a  part.  Carbon  possesses  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  attracting 
and  absorbing  gases  upon  its  surface,  which  is 
increased  as  its  surface  is  increased  by  division. 
The  absorption,  at  first  purely  mechanical,  event- 
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ually  causes  a  rise  in  temperature.  If  the  coal 
is  finely  powdered,  the  absorbing  and  heating 
powers  become  yery  important,  while  the  rate  of 
action  increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  but  is 
rarely  sufficient  to  bring  about  spontaneous  igni- 
tion. When  the  carbon  of  the  coal  absorbs  oxy- 
gen the  compressed  gas  be(K>mes  very  active 
chemically  and  soon  begins  to  combine  with  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  bituminous  portions 
of  the  coal ;  the  cnemical  activity  increases  with 
the  temperature,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  further 
increase  of  heat.  The  effects  work  cumulatively 
upon  one  another,  and  if  the  access  of  air  is  free 
enough,  the  temperature  reaches  the  igniting 
point  of  the  coal.  The  result  is  hastened  by  the 
presence  of  pyrites  in  the  coal,  which  is  al^ 
acted  upon  cnemically  by  oxygen :  but  pyrites 
is  not  itself  capable  of  causing  combustion.  The 
liability  to  spontaneous  ignition  of  coal  in  ships 
increases  witn  the  increase  of  tonnage  in  cargoes ; 
with  the  length  of  the  voyage,  particularly  if 
it  is  prosecuted  into  wann  regions;  ana  is 
affected  by  the  kind  of  coal,  some  coals  being 
more  liable  than  others  to  spontaneous  heating 
and  ignition ;  by  the  fineness  of  the  division  of 
the  coal ;  by  wetting  combined  with  richness  in 
pyrites;  by  the  ventilation  of  the  cargo;  and 
Dy  heat  from  the  furnaces  and  boilers.  The 
author's  paper  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the 
precautions  that  may  be  taken  against  the  heat^ 
ingof  coal  in  cargo. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  clasification 
of  the  elements  with  which  the  names  of  Kew- 
lands  and  Mendeleeff  are  associated,  numerical 
relations  between  the  atomic  weights  of  allied 
elements  were  discovered  by  Dobereiner,  Dumas, 
and  other  chemists.  It  is  now  shown  by  Mr.  P. 
J.  Hartog,  in  "  Nature,"  that  M.  A.  E,  Beguyer  de 
Chancourtois,  a  French  geologist,  was  the  first 
to  publish  a  list  of  all  the  known  elements  in  the 
order  of  their  atomic  weights.  In  a  communi- 
cation to  the  French  Academy  in  April,  1862,  he 
described  "  a  natural  classification  of  the  simple 
bodies  and  radieles  by  a  table  in  the  form  of  a 
helix,  founded  on  Che  use  of  numbers,  which  I 
call  characteristic  numbers  or  numerical  charac- 
teristics." These  numbers  were  deduced  from- 
the  measurement  of  the  chemical  equivalents  of 
the  bodies;  when  arranged  on  his  helical  table, 
or  on  a  plane  surface  representing  it,  they  gave 
what  he  called  characteristic  points  or  geomet- 
rical characters.  He  then  anounced  as  the  fun- 
damental theorem  of  his  system  that  "  the  re- 
lations between  the  properties  of  different  bodies 
are  manifested  by  simple  geometrical  relations 
between  the  positions  of  their  characteristic 
pointa  " ;  and  that  likenesses  and  differences  are 
manifested  by  a  certain  numerical  order  in  the 
succession  of  bodies,  "  for  example,  immediate 
sequence  or  al  temation  at  various  periods."  The 
subject  was  further  pursued  in  a  memoir  com- 
municated in  March,  1863.  The  papers  have  not 
been  print>ed  in  full.  Newlands's  nrst  paper  on 
the  numerical  differences  between  the  atomic 
weights  of  allied  elements  was  published  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1863 ;  and  his  second,  in  which  he  ar- 
ranged the  element^:  in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
weights,  in  July,  1864 

Baking  powders  consist  essentially  of  a  car- 
bonate or  oicarbonate  to  supply  carbonic-acid 
gas,  and  an  acid  which  can  liberate  it,  with  some 


inert  substance,  usually  starch,  to  temper  the 
chemical  action.  They  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
low according  to  their  acid  constituents,  with 
which  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  usually  associated : 
Tartrate  powders,  in  which  tartaric  acid  is  the 
acid  constituent,  and  which  leave  the  least  ob- 
jectionable residue ;  phosphate  powders,  in  which 
mono-calcium  phosphate  furnishes  the  acid,  and 
with  which  the  residues,  though  larger  in  quan- 
tity, are  not  otherwise  more  objectionable  than 
those  of  the  tartrate  powders;  and  alum  pow- 
ders, in  which  the  gas  is  set  free  by  the  action 
of  either  potassium  or  ammonium  alum.  The 
effect  of  tne  residues  from  these  on  the  human 
system  has  not  been  determined.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  of  the  three  classes  of  powders,  that 
a  tartrate  powder  ^ves  the  lowest  percentage 
of  carlx)n  aioxide  m  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  chemicals  used,  together  with  the  least  weight 
of  residue;  and  a  straight  alum  powder  gives 
the  highest  proportion  oi  gas  and  greatest  weight 
of  residue.  The  report  oi  the  chemical  division 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  suggests  that 
with  a  little  care  baking  powders  could  be  made 
at  home  at  much  less  cost  than  the  market 
price. 

The  results  of  the  manv  determinations  that 
have  been  made  of  the  alkaloid  in  teas  are  re- 
garded by  David  Hooper,  of  Ootacamund,  India, 
as  showing  that  no  relation  exists  between  the 
amount  present  and  the  commercial  value  of 
the  leaf.    The  tannin  of  tea  has  also  been  in- 
vestigated, but  as  the  subject  has  been  treated 
by  so  manv  experts,  using  different  methods  and 
applying  them  to  different  samples,  tha  results 
are  not  comparable,  and  leave  tne  matter  open 
for  further  inquiry.    From  analyses  of  sixty-five 
specimens  of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  Mr.  Hooper 
finds  that  the  finest  teas  are  those  which  contain 
the  most  tannin,  and  that  the  elevation  does  not 
appear  to  affect  the  amount  of  tannin,  as  has  been 
supposed.  The  determinations  of  two  of  the  speci- 
mens indicate  that  the  kind  of  shrub  cultivated  in 
India  contains  more  or  less  tannin  according  to  its 
original  habitat.    The  amoutits  of  tannin  shown 
in  Mr.  Hooper's  list  are  obtained  by  perfectly 
exhausting  tne  leaves,  and  do  not  represent  the 
amount  tiuken  in  domestic  use.    The  infusion  of 
the  family  t-ea-pot  extracts  more  or  less  tannin, 
according  to  tne  sample  used  and  the  time  al- 
lowed for  the  leaves  to  soak  in  boiling  water. 
The  broker's  test  of  five  minutes  takes  out  one 
fifth  of  the  extract,  with  a  corresponding  amount 
of  tannin.    The  tea-pot  infusion  of  ten  minutes 
removes  about  one  third,  fifteen  minutes  one 
half,  and  twenty  minutes  two  thirds.    The  tannin 
is  the  source  of  the  " strength"  of  the  tea,  and 
the  higher  the  tannin  the  richer  the  infusion, 
and  the  more  of  body  will  the  sample  possess. 
Tannin  is  likewise  a  natural  constituent  of  the 
tea,  and  is  not  amenable  to  suppression  by  high- 
er cultivation,  or  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
manufacture. 

The  results  of  an  examination  of  the  cuticular 
constituents  of  fiax  fiber  have  been  published  by 
C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Be  van.  On  exhaustion 
with  boiling  alcohol,  the  fiber  lost  from  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  in  cooling  the  solution 
deposited  a  greenish-white  resin,  which  yielded, 
on  hydrolyses  with  alcoholic  soda,  a  wax  alco- 
hol, identiiaed  as  ceryl-alcohol,  and  a  ketone-like 
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substance.  From  the  onresolved  residue,  on 
treatment  with  alkalies,  two  fatty  acids  were 
obtained,  one  of  which  appeared  to  be  cerotio 
aoid.  The  ji^reen  flltiiate  from  the  resin-wax 
yielded  on  distillation  a  |^reen,  oily  residue. 
From  this  a  further  quantity  of  ceryl  alcohol 
was  isolated,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  oily 
ketone.  The  residue  was  a  complex  of  inert 
compounds,  which  yielded  ketones  on  hydrol- 
ysis. These  ketones  hare  the  characteristic 
odor  of  raw  flax  and  flax  goods,  and  from  their 
property  of  emulsifying  with  water,  no  doubt 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  wet  pro- 
cesses of  fine  spinning  of  flax.  The  pectic 
ffroup  of  constituents  associated  with  the  cellu- 
lose m  the  fiber  proper,  on  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid  yielded  mucine.  The  isolation  of  pure  cel- 
lulose from  flax  is  a  difficult  operation. 

CHILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.  The 
executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
President,  who  is  chosen  for  five  years  by  an 
electoral  college,  and  is  not  re-eligible.  The  leg- 
islative power  is  vested  in  the  National  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  the  Senate,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  elected  for  three  years  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  Deputy  to  30,000  of  population, 
under  the  law  of  Aug.  9,  1888.  The  members 
of  both  houses  are  elected  directly  by  the  same 
restricted  suffrage.  There  is  one  senator  for 
eveiT  three  Deputies.  The  President  of  the  re- 
pubno,  inaugurated  on  Sept  18,  1886,  is  Jos6 
Manuel  Balmaceda. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  is  293,970 
square  ^iles,  including  the  territories  in  Pata- 
gonia and  Tierra  del  Fuego  lying  west  of  the 
eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  were  conceded 
to  Chili  in  the  treaty  made  in  1881  with  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  the  territories  taken 
from  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  the  last  war.  The 
Peruvian  province  of  Tacna  is  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Chili  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  a  popular  vote  of  the  inhabitants 
will  determine  to  which  country  it  shall  belong. 
The  population  of  the  republic  was  computed  on 
Jan.  1, 1889,  at  2,665,926,  being  9  to  the  square 
mile,  on  the  basis  of  the  census  returns  of  1885, 
to  which  15  per  cent  is  added  in  official  esti- 
mates on  account  of  the  defective  enumeration, 
making  the  population,  including  50,000  Indians 
not  retumea  in  the  census,  3,115,815.  Santiago, 
the  capital,  has  about  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
Valparaiso  105,000.  Education  is  gratuitous,  the 
schools  being  supported  by  the  state.  There 
were  1,074  students  of  law,  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, and  art  in  the  University  and  National 
Institute  of  Santiago  and  other  superior  schools ; 
and,  including  the  students  in  the  lyceums  of  the 
provincial  capitals,  the  number  was  4,877.  There 
were  950  public  primary  schools  in  1887,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  55,818,  and  a  total  in- 
scription of  81,362,  and  501  private  schools  with 
26,912  pupils  on  their  registers.  In  1885  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  was  600,634. 
The  Chilian  Government,  anxious  to  have  Brit- 
ish and  German  colonists,  made  arrangements 
to  transport  25,000  persons  gratuitously  from 
Europe  during  1890.  Valdivia,  Arauco,  and 
Uanqulhue  are  largely  peopled  by  Germans. 

Commerce  and  Prodnctlon.  —  The  total 
value  of   the  imports  in  1888  was  60,718,000 


pesos  or  dollars  (the  silver  peso,  coined  on  the 
basis  of  the  five-franc  piece,  is  equal  to  $0.77  in 
gold),  and  of  the  exports  73,089,935  pesos.  The 
exports  of  nitre  were  valued  at  33366,196  pesos ; 
of  copper,  15,160,882  pesos;  of  silver,  7,733,864 
pesos ;  of  guano,  1,535,035  pesos ;  of  iodine,  913,- 
750  pesos;  of  manufactures,  48,812  pesos;  of 
agricultural  products,  8,784,363  pesos.  The 
wheat  exported  was  5,500,000  bushels,  valued  at 
4,548,729  pesos.  The  shares  of  the  principal 
countries  in  the  trade  of  1888  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  values  being  given  in  pesos : 


Oreat  Britain 

Oermany 

France  

United  States 

Peru 

BrarU 

Argentine  Bepnblio. . 


26^51,141 
14,046,677 

8,188,178 

4,845,497 

680,546 

682,557 


66.898,407 

4,751,990 

4.i95,055 

2,070,694 

2,071,804 

115,863 

23,600 

111,811 


The  annual  product  of  wheat  is  about  21,000,- 
000  bushels;  of  wine,  24,000,000  gallons ;  of  cop- 
per, 40,000  tons;  of  silver,  335,000  pounds;  of 
gold,  1,000  pounds;  of  coal,  10,000,000  tons;  of 
nitrate,  800,000  tons. 

The  nitrates  are  exported  mainly  to  Germany 
and  France.  They  already  constitute  three 
fifths  of  the  total  exports,  and  the  industry  is 
growing.  Copper  mining  has  become  a  preca- 
rious business  since  the  collapse  of  the  copper 
syndicate  and  the  development  of  a  keen  com- 
petition between  the  producers  of  Europe  and  of 
the  United  States.  Gold  mining,  which  flour- 
ished under  the  Spaniards  (three  quarters  of  the 
gold  sent  to  Spain  having  for  a  long  time  come 
from  Chili),  has  recently  been  resumS  with  satis- 
factory results.  The  gold  mines  at  a  certain 
depth  run  into  iron  pyrites,  from  which  only #40 
per  cent,  of  the  gbld  could  be  extracted  by  the 
primitive  meth(^  formerly  in  use,  and  when 
Chili  became  the  principal  producer  of  copper  in 
the  world  they  were  nearly  all  abandoned  for  the 
more  profitable  industry.  Chili  is  said  to  have  a 
greater  number  of  gold  mines  and  deposits  than 
any  other  country.  Mines  are  now  worked  in 
twenty  or  more  aistricts,  scattered  from  Taltal 
in  the  north  to  Tomd  in  the  south,  (hough  only 
three  or  four  companies  have  been  able  to  raise 
capital  enough  to  introduce  new  and  more  per- 
fect means  Tor  extracting  gold.  The  native 
Chilians  who  own  the  properties,  although  un- 
able to  work  them  on  a  suitable  scale,  have  been 
not  less  reluctant  to  sell  than  foreign  invest- 
ors have  been  to  buy,  because  the  European 
capitalists  have  insisted  on  having  options  run- 
ning a  year,  and  during  that  time  the  owner  can 
neitner  sell  to  other  parties  nor  raise  the  price 
if  the  mine  develops  unexpected  riches.  A 
change  in  the  mining  laws  has  been  made  that 
is  advantageous  to  investors,  who  till  1889  were 
compelled  to  keep  at  least  four  men  at  work  in 
order  to  maintain  legal  possession  of  a  mine. 
The  law  was  the  cause  of  much  litigation,  from 
the  fact  of  the  poorer  miners  being  compelled  to 
cede  a  share  of  their  claims  to  persons  whom 
they  called  in  to  aid  them,  and,  therefore,  it  has 
been  repealed.  Under  the  new  mining  law  the 
payment  of  an  annual  license  fee,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  property,  secures  a 
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perpetual  and  perfect  title  to  the  property, 
which  the  owner  may  work  or  keep  idle  and  may 
freely  transfer  to  any  other  person. 

The  importation  of  European  labor  has  been 
resented  by  the  native  workmen.  In  July,  1890, 
a  serious  strike  spread  through  the  nitrate  dis- 
tricts. It  began  in  the  port  of  Iquique,  where  it 
was  accompanied  by  riots  and  the  stoppage  of 
all  traflBc.  When  the  rioters  had  destroyed 
much  property  troops  were  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  first  encounter  40  of  the  workmen 
were  killed  or  wounded.  At  Antofagasta,  when 
the  troops  had  gone  to  Iquique,  the  employers 
paid  under  duress  an  advance  of  three  months' 
wages  to  the  strikers.  The  number  of  strikers 
in  the  whole  district  was  about  7,000.  At  Areca 
the  soldiers  charged  into  a  mob,  wounding  many 
with  their  bayonets.  A  large  body  of  rioters 
sacked  and  burned  stores  in  Valparaiso,  and 
were  subdued  by  troops  brought  from  Santiago, 
1,000  being  arrested  and  impnsoned. 

NaTi^aiion. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
inward  in  1888,  inclusive  of  coasting  craft,  was 
9,880;  tonnage,  8,780,329;  the  number  cleared 
outward,  9,795;  tonnage,  8,655,579.  About  40 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  was  Chilian  and  80  per 
cent.  British.  English,  German,  and  French 
steamship  lines  nin  between  Chilian  and  Eu- 
ropean ports  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  English  and  Chilian  lines  run  to  Peruvian 
ports  and  Panama. 

Railroads.— The  lines  in  operation  in  1889 
had  a  total  length  of  1,748  miles.  The  state 
lines  were  749  miles  in  length,  having  cost  up  to 
the  beginning  of  1888  the  sum  of  48,247,398 
pesos.  The  receipts  in  1887  were  6.349,621  pesos 
and  the  expenses  4,197,250  pesos  on  the  Govern- 
ment lines.  The  construction  of  614  miles  of 
new  railroads  has  been  authorized. 

The  Post-office  and  Telegraphs.— The  num- 
ber of  letters  and  packets  carried  in  the  mails 
during  1888  was  41,093,855. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  the  beginning  of  1889 
had  a  length  of  10,640  miles,  of  which  7,030 
miles  were  the  property  of  the  Government.  On 
the  state  lines  572,333 'messages  were  forwarded 
in  1888. 

The  Army  and  Nayy. — The  strength  of  the 
regular  array,  as  fixed  bv  the  law  of  Dec.  80, 
'  1887,  is  5,835  men.  The  l^ational  Guard  in  1888 
numbered  48,530  men.  The  navy  in  January, 
1889,  consisted  of  3  ironclads,  1  deck-protected 
cruiser,  10  first-class  and  2  second-class  torpedo 
boats,  2  corvettes,  3  rams,  2  dispatch  boats,  2 
transports,  and  4  gunboats.  The  cruiser  "Es- 
meralda," of  2,810  tons  displacement,  carrying 
2  25-ton  breech-loaders,  besides  6  4-ton  guns 
and  machine  guns,  can  steam  18  knots  an  hour. 
The  na^-y  is  strong  for  the  size  of  the  country, 
because  it  is  considered  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  be  able  to  keep  the  communications 
along  the  coast  open,  many  of  the  towns,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  being  almost  inac- 
cessible by  land,  their  supplies  depending  on  the 
communication  by  sea.  One  very  powerful  iron- 
clad, 2  swift  cruisers,  and  2  torpedo  gunboats  ca- 
pable of  steaming  21  knots  under  forced  draught, 
nave  recently  been  ordered  in  Europe. 

Finances. — The  chief  part  of  the  revenue  is 
obtained  from  customs.  The  income  for  1888 
was  estimated  at  46,000,000  pesos,  the  expendi- 


ture at  40,234,685  pesos.  For  1889  the  estimate 
of  ordinary  revenue  was  46,000,000  pesos,  and  of 
expenditure  53,000,000  pesos,  inciudmg  7,000,000 
pesos  for  new  railroads  and  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  The  export  duty  on  nitrates 
furnishes  more  than  a  third  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Government 

The  external  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  amounted 
to  39,976,500  pesos,  and  the  internal  debt,  includ- 
ing paper  currency,  to  47,524.096  pesos. 

Folitieal  and  Economical  Situation.— 
During  the  administration  of  President  Balma- 
ceda,  tne  revenue  having  considerably  increased, 
large  strides  have  been  made  in  popular  educa- 
tion, and  new  buildings  for  elementary  and  nor- 
mal schools  have  been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  New  railroads  costing  more  than  $40,- 
000,000  have  been  contracted  for,  the  greater  part 
with  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A  line  of 
steamers  has  been  subsidised  which  run  between 
Valparaiso  and  Panama.  The  country  has  not 
maae  the  advance  in  general  weU-being  that  the 
expansion  of  foreign  commerce  seems  to  indi- 
cate. Agriculture  is  less  prosperous  than  former- 
Iv,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  wheat  lands. 
British  and  German  laborers  have  been  officially 
warned  against  the  delusively  tempting  prospects 
held  out  to  immigrants.  The  wages  are  not 
what  they  are  represented  to  be,  and  foreigners 
are  despised  and  often  ill-treated  by  the  Dative 
citizens.  Violent  political  demonstrations,  one 
of  which  occurred  on  May  20, 1890,  and  the  labor 
disturbances  of  July  are  indications  of  a  grow- 
ing turbulence  from  which  the  republic  has  long 
been  free.  All  the  political  parties— Liberals, 
Radicals,  Conservatives,  and  Monti- Varistas — op- 
posed the  candidate  whom  the  President  favored 
as  his  successor  in  1891,  Sefior  San  Fuentes,  who, 
by  accepting  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  retired 
from  the  contest.  Chili  opposed  obligatory  ar- 
bitration, and  refused  to  adnere  to  the  Pan- Amer- 
ican arbitration  treaty.  Her  relations  with  the 
other  republics  have  been  excellent,  except  for  a 
difference  with  the  Argentine  Confederation  re- 
specting the  delimitation  of  their  respective  ter- 
ritories in  Patagonia. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  Asia.  The  reigning 
Emperor,  Kwangsu,  born  in  1871,  son  of  Prince 
Shun,  the  seventh  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien- 
fung,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  proclamation 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tung-Chi,  in  1875. 
The  Empress  Dowager,  the  mother  of  Tung-Chi, 
acted  as  regent  untu  his  marriage  in  February, 
1889,  when  he  assumed  personal  direction  of  the 
Government.  (For  area  and  population,  see 
"  Annual  Cyclopsedia  "  for  1889). 

Commerce. — The  value  of  the  imports  into 
China  during  1888  was  124,782,893  hnikwan  or 
customs  taels  (the  haikwan  tael  =  $1.15)  and  of 
the  exports  92,401,067  haikwan  taels.  Of  the 
total  amount,  103,392,264  taels  represent  the 
transit  trade  of  Hong-Kong;  47,093,616  taels, 
the  share  of  Great  Britain  not  embraced  in  that 
amount ;  12,108,275  taels,  the  direct  trade  with 
the  United  States,  in  which  sum  3,145,712  taels 
stand  for  imports  and  8,962,563  for  exports; 
15,898,535  taels,  the  trade  with  Continental  Eu- 
rope (without  Russia) ;  9,336,970  taels,  the  trade 
with  Japan ;  and  7,801,565  taels,  the  trade  with 
Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Cotton  goods  were 
imported  in  the  amount  of  44,437,525  taels ;  opi- 
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unu  82,830,506  taels ;  metals,  6,887,138  taels : 
woolen  goods,  5,097,605  taels ;  sea  and  fishery 
products,  4,517,054  taels;  kerosene  oil,  2,219,33d 
taels ;  coal,  1,657,164  taels.  The  export  of  silk 
and  manufactures  of  silk  amounted  to  32,180,298 
baikwan  taels;  tea,  30,293,251  taels;  sugar,  2,- 
489,989  taels ;  clothing,  2,106,970  taels ;  straw 
braid,  1,989,842  taels ;  paper,  1,650,298  taels ; 
bides,  922,343  taels ;  cninaware  and  pottery, 
761,128  taels.  The  total  quantity  of  tea  exported 
was  2,167,552  piculs  of  133^  pounds,  of  which 
688,216  piculs  went  to  Great  Britain,  675,177  to 
Russia,  802,071  to  the  United  States,  149,769  to 
Hong-Kong,  163,852  to  Australia,  and  74,133  to 
other  countries.  Imports  of  merchandise  of  the 
YaJue  of  68,483,543  haikwan  taels  and  exports 
of  the  value  of  86,460,787  taels  passed  in  1888 
through  the  port  of  Shanghai;  11,775,141  taels 
of  imports  and  14,228,733  of  exports  through 
Canton ;  6,501,811  taels  of  imports  and  4,355,012 
taels  of  exports  through  Amoy ;  3,303,668  taels 
of  imports  and  8,841,818  of  exports  through  Foo- 
chow ;  7,347,099  taels  of  imports  and  1,608,248 
of  exports  through  Swatow ;  and  1,981,076  taels 
of  imports  and  4,776,776  of  exports  through  Ti- 
entsin. Of  the  other  open  ports  Hankow  had  a 
trade  of  4143,138  taels ;  Pakhoi,  of  3,512,749  taels ; 
Takow,  Tamsui,  Chef oo,  and  Kiungchow,  of  be- 
tween 1,000,000  and  2,000,000  taels ;  Newchang,  of 
350,261  taels :  and  Chinkiang,  Kiukiang,  Ningpo, 
Wuhu,  Wenchow,  Kelung,  Taiwan,  and  Ichang, 
little  or  none.  The  port  of  Nanking,  which  the 
Chinese  Goremment  promised  in  the  treaty  with 
France  in  1858  to  throw  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce, has  not  yet  been  opened.  The  expecta- 
tions of  a  large'  expansion  of  the  import  trade 
from  the  commutation  of  the  transit  duties 
hare  not  been  realized.  The  foreign  imports  at 
Shanghai  in  1889  actually  relaps^  to  a  lower 
figure  than  in  1885.  The  transit  passes  obtained 
on  payment  of  one  half  the  import  duties  are 
not  used  in  many  places,  the  provincial  authori- 
ties baring  lowered  the  likin  rates  to  compete 
with  the  imperial  duty.  The  future  of  the  great 
tea  and  silx  trades  is  very  uncertain.  The  tea 
trade  seems  to  have  passed  to  other  countries, 
and  sUk  production  is  threatened  with  extinction 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  combat  the  silk- 
worm disease.  From  Shanghai  there  is  now  a 
considerable  export  of  raw  cotton  to  Japan, 
where'  there  are  flourishing  spinning  establish- 
ments. The  place  of  the  great  staples  may  be 
supplied  by  smaller  exports  suited  for  the  for- 
eign markets  that  may  be  brought  out  when  the 
country  and  its  products  are  better  known  and 
its  means  of  transport  improved.  The  many 
inland  barriers  are  an  obstruction  to  the  ex- 
port as  well  as  to  the  domestic  trade,  and  the 
removal  of  a  lar^  proportion  of  them,  if  not 
their  total  abolition,  is  urgently  wanted  in  the 
interest  of  commerce. 

NaTlffation.— In  1888  there  were  28,161  ves- 
sels, of  22,807,859  tons,  entered  and  cleared  at 
Chinese  ports,  and  of  these  23,249,  of  21,311,651 
tons,  were  steamers;  15,115,  of  14,069,260  tons, 
were  British  vessels;  9,054,  of  5,744,529  tons, 
Chinese ;  2,762,  of  1,570,035  tons,  German ;  326, 
of  281,900  tons,  Japanese ;  234,  of  84.455  tons, 
American ;  and  176,  of  268,644  tons,  French. 

Telegraphs  and  Postal  Serrice.— Remote 
parts  of  the  empire  are  already  connected  by 
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telegraph  lines,  which  are  being  rapidly  extended 
by  tne  Government  into  new  regions.  There  are 
three  main  lines,  with  many  branches.  One,  the 
old  line,  starts  from  Tzechulin,  the  foreign  con- 
cession at  Tientsin,  and  sweeps  in  a  gigantic 
curve  through  Chining  and  Chinkiang,  ^chow, 
Hangchow,  Foochow,  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Can- 
ton up  the  West  river  to  the  frontier  of  Tong- 
king.  Another  starts  from  Chinkiang  up  the 
valley  of  the  Yangtse  to  Luchow  (above  Chung- 
king), thence  through  Kweivang  (the  capital  of 
Kweichow)  to  Yunnan  and  tne  fiurmese  frontier 
at  Momein.  A  branch  runs  from  Yunnan  to 
Mungtze  and  Eai-hua,  on  the  western  Tongking 
border,  to  within  sixty  miles  of  the  terminus 
of  the  coast  line  at  Kwang-nan.  Messages  be- 
tween these  two  stations  of  Kia-hua  and  Kwang- 
nan  had  at  first  to  travel  over  the  long  stretch 
down  the  Yangtse,  and  thence  south  through 
Chinkiang  and  (Janton.  Now  a  short  line  unites 
Eai-hua  with  Pas^,  and  the  circle  is  complete. 
The  third  main  line  runs  from  Peking  through 
Tientsin  to  Kirin,  thence  in  three  directions  to 
Aigun,  on  the  Amur,  to  Wenchuen,  the  point 
where  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Corean  borders 
meet,  and  to  Taku.  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu,  and 
Honan  were  the  only  provinceswithout  telegraphs 
at  the  end  of  1889.  From  Taku  there  is  connec- 
tion with  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Corea,  and  with 
the  international  cable  at  Port  Arthur,  and  by  a 
recent  arrangement  with  Russia  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem will  join  the  Siberian  line  in  the  Amur  re- 
gion, bringing  about  direct  overland  communi- 
cation with  Europe.  The  Chinese  telegraph 
administration  has  prevented  the  connection 
with  the  Siberian  or  the  Burmese  systems  from 
being  of  an^r  use  to  the  mercantile  community 
by  entering  into  an  arrangement  With  the  Eng- 
lish and  Danish  cable  companies,  fixing  the  price 
of  all  messages  between  China  and  Europe  at 
$2  a  word.  CoL  Denby,  the  United  States  min- 
ister, in  behalf  of  American  merchants,  protest- 
ed without  avail  against  this  Chefoo  telegraph 
convention,  which  was  ratified  earlv  in  1890. 

The  postal  service,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  War,  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  couriers  and  carts.  There  are  8,000 
stations  for  post  carts  and  2,040  for  runners. 
The  custom-house  authorities  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate service  between  the  ti'eaty  ports  and  the 
capitaL 

Bailroad  Projects.— A  lar^  internal  com- 
merce is  carried  on  over  the  navigable  rivers  and 
canals  and  the  unpaved  roads  that  connect  the 
towns  throughout  the  empire.  The  railroad  built 
for  the  conveyance  of  Qoal  from  the  Eaiping 
mines  to  deep  water  on  Petang  river  has  been 
continued,  by  way  of  Taku,  to  Tientsin,  its  total 
length  being*86  miles.  The  Government  ordered 
it  to  be  extended  to  Tungchow,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  imperial  capital,  near  the  close  of 
1888,  and  a  few  months  later  recalled  the  decree. 
At  the  further  end  it  is  being  continued  to  a  eoal 
mine  15  miles  beyond  the  present  terminus.  In 
the  summer  of  1889  the  Emperor  approved  a 
project  for  a  line  from  Pekin  tnrough  tne  north- 
western part  of  the  empire  to  Hankow^  on  the 
Yangtse-Kiang,  anpointmg  Chang-Chi-Tung  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Hupeh  and  Honan,  and  order- 
ing him  to  construct  the  line.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  railroad  construction  is  the  opposition  of  the 
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common  people,  who  wonld  be  driven  to  revolt 
if  their  homesteads  and  family  tombs  were  dis- 
turbed. Liu-Ming-Chuan,  the  Governor  of  For- 
mosa, who  shares  the  belief  of  the  Viceroy  Li 
and  the  Empress  Dowager  in  the  necessitv  of 
railroads,  is  bailding  a  line  on  that  island,  of 
which  12  miles  were  opened  for  passenger  traffic 
in  1888,  and  5  miles  more  on  Jan.  28, 1890.  The 
work  of  excavation  is  done  by  soldiers,  who  were 
called  away  to  carry  on  militarv  operations 
against  the  aborigines  in  1889.  The  ambitious 
project  of  a  network  connecting  Pekin  with  the 
provinci^  capitals,  of  which  ttie  line  to  Han- 
kow was  to  be  the  beginning,  was  no  sooner  an- 
nounced than  bids  were  sent  to  the  Government 
from  manufacturers  of  railroad  material  in  every 
country,  and  European  financiers  offered  to  lend 
the  Government  any  amount  of  capital.  The  Han- 
kow line  was  proposed  by  Chang-Chi-Tung  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  a  political  advantage 
by  blocking  Li-Hune-Chang's  plan  of  extendinfi^ 
the  existing  line  to  Tungchow.  In  his  memoriiu 
he  urged  that  a  trunk  line  running  through  the 
central  provinces  was  preferable  to  a  road  near 
the  coast,  because  it  would  be  removed  from  the 
influence  of  foreigners,  and  in  the  same  vein  he 
suggested  that  it  should  be  built  with  native  cap- 
itfu  and  managed  entirely  by  native  skill,  and 
that  only  iron  of  Chinese  production  should  be 
used.  These  things  are  impossibilities,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  construction  of  a  long  line  at 
all,  in  the  present  state  of  popular  feeling,  to  run 
through  a  populous  country  where  the  authority 
of  the  Central  Government  is  not  felt.  In  com- 
missioning the  troublesome  critic  to  carry  out  his 
visionary  prolect  the  Government  had  as  little 
faith  as  himself  in  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal. 
As  native  capitalists  were  unwilling  to  risk  the 
120,000,000  taels  that  Chang  estimated  would 
build  the  line,  he  proposed  that  the  foreign  cus- 
toms should  be  mortgaged ;  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  consider,  being  unwilling  to  sac- 
rifice the  most  certain  and  productive  source  of 
revenue.  He  afterward  proposed  that  a  foreign 
loan  should  be  raised  to  enable  him  to  begin  the 
work.  The  Pekin  authorities  have  always  shown 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  place  China  in  the  pow- 
er of  foreign  money-lenaers,  however  pressing 
the  immediate  need.  They  refused  to  authorize 
a  loan  for  the  great  trunk  railroad  project,  which 
has  since  remained  in  abeyance.  When  the 
scheme  was  first  proposed  the  French  minister  re- 
minded the  Tsung-U-Yamen  of  the  clause  in  the 
Tientsin  treaty  securing  to  French  engineers  and 
French  material  the  preference  whenever  the  Chi- 
nese Government  begins  to  build  railroads.  After 
the  virtual  abandonment  of  Chang-Chi-Tung's 
opposition  scheme  Li-Hung-Chang  has  been  al- 
lowed to  proceed  with  his  plan  of  bringing  the 
Kaiping-Tientsin  line  to  Tungchow.  The  plan 
of  extending  the  line  through  Shan-hai-Kwan  to 
the  Amur  provinces  and  Kirim  was  proposed  by 
Huang,  Governor  of  Kiangsu,  to  meet  the  mili- 
tarv dangers  arising  from  the  Russian-Siberian 
railroad.  In  the  same  memorial  he  suggested  the 
construction  of  other  strategic  lines  along  the 
Yangtse-Kiang  westward.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  the  colonization  of  Manchuria 
with  Chinese  soldiers,  the  construction  of  for- 
tresses, and  the  proposed  building  of  frontier 
railroads,  has  resolved  to  hasten  the  completion 


of  the  trans-Siberian  line,  and  also  to  restrict  the 
entry  of  Chinese  colonists  into  the  Amur  and 
Ussuri  provinces. 
Finances. — The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Im- 

Eerial  Government  is  estimated  at  84,932,000 
aikwan  taels.  The  receipts  of  the  custom  house 
have  been  made  public  since  1861.  For  1888 
they  amounted  to  23,167,892  haikwan  taels,  in- 
cluding 6,622,406  taels  for  the  commuted  likin 
duties  on  opium.  The  customs  duties  on  exports 
are  heavier  than  those  on  imports.  The  expenses 
of  the  army  are  equal  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  as  estimated  above.  The  main  items  of 
revenue  are  15,800,000  taels  from  foreign  cus- 
toms, and  an  equal  amount  from  sundry  other 
duties,  12,880,000  taels  from  salt,  10,750,000  taels 
from  the  land  tax,  12,850,000  taels  from  the  likin 
or  inland  transit  duties,  7,900,000  taels  from  opi- 
um, and  4,600,000  taels  from  inland  customs. 
The  amount  collected  from  the  people  is  said  to 
be  twice  as  much  as  the  officials  pay  in  to  the  im- 
perial treasury.  Of  the  half  that  is  retained 
they  absorb  nearly  all  themselves,  applying  only 
a  small  portion  to  local  public  purposes.  The 
foreign  aebt  consists  of  £627,675.  the  remainder 
of  a  loan  made  in  1874,  and  of  £1,604,276  bor- 
rowed in  1878,  both  secured  on  the  maritime  cus- 
toms and  paving  8  per  cent,  interest,  in  addition 
to  silver  loans  of  about  6,500,000  and  9,500.000 
taels,  contracted  in-  1884  and  1886.  In  1887  a 
loan  of  1,000,000  taels  was  arranged  in  Germany. 
The  internal  debt  is  about  30,000.000  taels. 

The  Armr. — According  to  official  statistics, 
the  Army  of  the  Eight  Banners  numbers  823,- 
800  men,  of  whom  1(W,000  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Emperor  at  Pekin  every  year,  and 
the  Ying-Ping,  or  National  Army,  numbers  6.459 
officers,  and  650,000  men.  La^;e  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  adoption  of  European  tactics 
and  the  acquirement  of  modem  war  material 
since  the  hostilities  in  Tonquin.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  rifles  and  cannon  have  been  purchased 
abroad,  and  in  the  arsenals  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition are  being  manufactured  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  skilled  European  superintendents. 

The  Navy. — The  rei-Yan^,  or  northern  squad- 
ron, of  which  the  Viceroy  Li-Hung-Chang  is  ad- 
miral-in-chief, with  headquarters  at  Wei-Hai- 
Wei,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  naval  arsenal,  is  the 
strongest  to-day  in  the  far  East.  William  Jjang, 
formerly  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  lias  for 
many  years  been  the  European  commissioner  of 
the  Chinese  navy  and  joint  commander  of  the 
northern  squadron  with  Admiral  Ping-Ju-Chang. 
On  June  15, 1890,  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  officers, 
and  most  of  the  other  European  officers  followed 
his  example.  The  fleet  consists  of  1  heavily  ar- 
mored barbette  ship  of  nearly  10,000  tons,  2  ar- 
mored turret  ships,  4  steel  cruisers  of  the  latest 
type,  2  belted  steel  cruisers,  4  torpedo  cruisers, 
23  fast  torpedo  boatfi  and  4  of  the  second  class, 
10  lightly  armed  modern  gunboats  and  a  number 
of  gunboats  of  older  type,  each  carrying  a  single 
85-ton  muzzle-loading' gun,  besides  training  and 
gunnery  ships,  a  torpedo  training  ship,  8  or  4 
transports,  and  2  fleet  dispatch  boats.  The  crews 
are  muscular  and  hardy  natives  of  Chekiang 
and  Fukien  who  have  been  reared  on  the  sea. 
The  fleet  is  better  manned  than  officered,  and 
the  administration  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
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though  it  is  better  than  that  of  the  arm^ir.  The 
crews  have  been  drilled  in  European  fashion,  and 
are  expert  sailors.  One  of  the  torpedo  boats  is 
the  fast  steamer  "  Tarrow/'  built  on  the  Thames 
in  1887,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  model  for  others  to 
be  built  in  the  dock-yard  at  Foochow.  The  flag- 
ship is  the  '*  Ting- Yuen,"  launched  at  Stettin  m 
18^,  a  first-class  armored  frigate  of  the  type  of 
the  (German  man-of-war  "  Sachsen,"  with  a  dis- 
placement of  7,480  tons,  engines  of  6,200  horse- 
power, protected  with  compound  armor,  and 
armed  with  4  12-inch  Erupp  breech-loiEiding 
guns  in  two  turrets.  The  "  Chen-Yuen  "  is  a  sis- 
ter ship,  exactly  similar  in  every  point.  The 
"Ching-Yuen"  and  the  "Chih-Yuen,"  built  at 
the  Armstrong  works  in  1889,  are  of  steel,  with 
2,300  tons  displacement  and  17  feet  draught, 
and  are  driven  oy  double  sets  of  triple-expansion 
engines  of  6,500  horse-power,  giving  a  speed  of 
18  knots.  The  inclined  protective  deck  is  2  to  4 
inches  thick.  The  armament  consists  of  2  Sc- 
inch Krupp  guns  in  the  fore  part  and  1  aft,  with 
2  6-inch  Armstrong  breech-loadinff  guns,  4  tor- 
pedo tubes,  and  numerous  Hotchkiss  and  Gat- 
ling  guns.  The  "  Lai- Yuen  "  and  "  King- Yuen," 
built  at  Stettin,  are  likewise  protected  by  bulk- 
heads and  deck  armor.  Their  engines,  of  5.000 
horse-power,  can  steam  15^  knots  an  hour.  They 
are  armed  with  2  Krupp  8i-inch  guns  mounted 
on  a  turn-table  in  a  barbette  and  2  6-inch  guns 
on  carriages  amidships,  with  Whitehead  torpedo 
tubes  and  an  auxiliary  armament  like  the  other 
cruisers.  The  gunboats  of  the  more  modem  type 
are  capable  of  steaming  12  knots.  The  northern 
souadron  is  the  only  really  efficient  fleet  that  the 
Chinese  Government  possesses.  The  necessary 
arsenals  and  repairing  docks  have  been  con- 
structed to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  The 
Kan-Yang  squadron,  or  squadron  of  the  south, 
consists  of  2  fast  steel  cruisers  built  in  Germany 
and  2  built  in  China,  1  large,  swift  gunboat  witn 
twin  screws,  4  older  gunboats,  and  two  monitors, 
all  heavily  armed  with  Armstrong  or  Krupp 
breech-loaders  and  machine  guns.  The  Foochow 
souadron  consists  of  9  steel  cruisers,  of  from 
1.300  to  2,400  tons,  8  large  gunboats,  9  dispatch 
boats,  4  armed  transporte,  and  2  new  torpedo 
boats.  The  Canton  notilla,  designed  chieflv  to 
suppress  piracy  on  the  rivers,  numbers  17  fast- 
sauinf  gunboats,  with  20  or  more  torpedo 
launches  for  harbor  protection.  The  defects  of 
the  army  form  the  subject  of  a  recent  rescript 
of  the  young  Emperor,  in  which  he  complains  of 
the  unnecessary  costliness  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  troops,  and  says  that  false  reports  have 
been  sent  in  regarding  their  number  and  pay ; 
and  that  he  has  heard  that  the  generals  and 
officers  lead  an  indolent  Ufe,  that  reviews  are  sel- 
dom held,  and  that  the  whole  organization  has 
fallen  into  decay.  The  Manchu  generals,  vice- 
roys, and  governors  of  provinces  are  commanded 
henceforward  to  keep  a  constant  supervision  over 
the  troops  under  their  command,  and  to  send  to 
the  Emperor  lists  of  the  officers  and  exact  re- 
ports of  the  number  of  soldiers,  both  regular  and 
irrefifular.  The  rifles  and  Krupp  cannon  supplied 
to  the  forces  in  Manchuria  are  to  a  crreat  extent 
useless  from  neglect.  In  the  Amur  district  1,000 
mutineers  aeizSi  the  town  of  Lan-pei-Tuan  and 
raided  the  surrounding  country  in  the  autumn 
of  1889.    The  Manchu  general  sent  a  force  of 


infantrjr  and  cavalry  against  them,  which  was 
beaten  in  two  fights.  The  commanding  officer 
was  killed,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  deserted  to 
the  insurgents. 

Rebellion  in  Formo8a.~In  Formosa  a  for- 
midable rebellion  of  the  native  tribes  broke  out 
in  the  autumn  of  1889  which  taxed  the  military 
resources  of  the  energetic  Governor  Liu,  and  he 
adopted  cruel  measures  to  frighten  the  fierce 
mountaineers  into  subjection,  offering  a  reward 
for  the  head  of  every  Bhotan  delivered  to  his 
officers.  Disturbances  in  the  mountainous  east- 
ern half  of  the  island,  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
aborigines,  have  become  chronic  of  late  years. 
A  serious  revolt  of  the  southern  tribes  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  amicably  settled,  when  the 
tribes  of  the  northeast  rose,  and  an  expedition 
that  was  sent  against  them  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn, having  suffered  severely  botn  from  the 
enemy  and  from  disease.  The  general  who  com- 
manded was  degraded  for  having  lost  not  only 
many  troops,  but  some  of  the  pms.  One  of  the 
colonels  was  beheaded  for  having  stolen  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Tam- 
sui  the  tril)es  of  the  south  advanced  in  force  on 
the  citf  of  Hung-Cheng,  the  chief  magistrate 
having  imprison^  two  of  their  chiefs  after  peace 
had  wen  concluded.  He  promptly  surrenaered 
the  captives  and  feasted  tne  besiegers,  but  sent 
after  they  were  gone  for  troops.  An  army  was 
dispatched  by  land  and  in  vessels,  armed  with 
rifles  and  with  a  supply  of  rockets,  under  a 
general  who  promised  to  sweep  the  country  of 
savages  clear  to  the  sea.  The  Chinese  have  here- 
tofore been  unable  to  hold  their  own  in  the  con- 
flicts with  the  natives,  who  have  extended  their 
borders  and  have  only  been  induced  to  remain 
within  them  by  heavy  bribes. 

Opening  of  tlie  Upper  Yangtse.— The  Eng- 
lish have  claimed  under  the  Che(po  Convention 
the  right  of  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  upper  Yangtse  Tftlley,  and  demanded  the 
opening  of  a  treaty  port  for  that  purpose.  The 
right  being  conditional  on  the  navigability  of 
the  river  for  steam  vessels,  a  company  was  formed 
by  a  merchant  named  Archibald  Little  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  its  navigability  by  having  a 
steamer  specially  designed  to  ascend  the  rapids. 
The  Chinese  officials,  fearing  the  popular  out- 
breaks and  complications  of  various  kinds  that 
would  result  if  foreign  steamers  should  appear 
suddenly  on  the  internal  waters  of  the  empire, 
refused  to  countenance  the  experiment,  and  the 
owners  feared  to  take  their  vessel  up  the  river  in 
defiance  of  the  authorities,  knowing  that  without 
their  protection  it  would  be  expc^ed  to  attacks 
from  tne  boatmen  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
shores.  The  objection  that  weighed  most  in  the 
minds  of  the  Pekin  officials  was  that  steamboats 
would  not  only  compete  with  the  people  who 
make  their  living  by  river  transportation,  but 
would  render  their  occupation  more  dangerous, 
as  the  current  is  so  swift  that  some  of  the  iunks 
that  crowd  the  river  in  descending  would  be 
carried  against  the  steamboats  and  crushe<l  or 
upset  The  British  minister  made  light  of  these 
apprehensions ;  yet  when  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment flnally  agreed  to  grant  the  permission,  on 
the  condition  that  persons  whose  property  was 
destroyed  by  collisions  of  that  nature  should  be 
indemnified,  the  company  refused  to  be  held  re- 
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sponsible.  The  steamer  was  then  ^t  out  of  the 
way  by  the  Chinese  Government  reimbursing  the 
company  and  becoming  its  owner,  and  the  dogged 
determination  with  which  the  English  negotia- 
tors had  pressed  their  views  for  four  years  was 
final  Iv  rewarded  by  their  obtaining  the  conces- 
sion for  which  they  strove  without  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  steamer.  The  new  arrangement  is 
embodied  in  six  additional  articles  to  the*Chefoo 
Convention.  This  supplementary  Convention 
was  signed  on  March  91, 1890.  Chungking,  on 
the  upper  Yangtse,  is  declared  to  be  open  to  for- 
eipi  commerce.  Foreign  merchants  are  per- 
mitted to  charter  Chinese  boats  or  to  build  boats 
after  the  Chinese  pattern  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  to  the  new.treaty  port,  always  employing 
only  Chinese  boatmen.  This  advantage  for  the 
river  boatmen  the  Viceroy  of  Szechuen,  in  his 
proclamation  wamine  the  people  against  disturb- 
ances, says  is  due  to  the  fact  tnat  "  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  have  gone  back  and  forth  discussing  these 
matters  till  tneir  lips  are  parched  and  their  pens 
are  worn  out."  Tnev  did  not  give  way  to  the 
English  demands  witnout  gaining  an  equivalent 
that  to  them  was  of  greater  substantive  value, 
and  one  that  the  British  minister  was  very  re- 
luctant to  concede.  This  was  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  prohibit 
foreign  steamers  from  plying  on  the  internal 
waters  of  China.  It  is  agreed  that  steam  navi- 
gation shall  not  be  intr(Suced  in  any  river  ex- 
cept by  Chinamen,  though  after  Chinese  steam- 
ers have  led  the  way  and  accustomed  the  people 
to  the  innovation,  then  foreign  steamers  may 
enter  the  rivers.  The  region  first  opened  to  for- 
eign trade  by  the  new  convention  is  the  most 
wealthy  and  productive  part  of  the  empire.  The 
Yangtse  has  a  course  of  little  less  than  8,000 
miles,  and  1,200  miles  are  navigable  for  steamers. 
The  valley  is  dotted  with  populous  cities,  and  its 
rich  soil  is  tillSd  by  industrious  cultivators. 

The  Legalization  of  Opium  Growing.— Im- 
perial edicts  have  condemned  in  scathing  terms  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  China  and  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  opium  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, against  which  severe  penalties  have  been 
decreed,  yet  without  checking  the  spread  of  the 
new  crop  in  all  parts  of  China,  and  especially  in 
the  western  provinces.  Although  some  of  the 
viceroys  and  governors,  like  Tso-Tsung-Tang, 
occasionally  destroyed  the  plants  throughout 
whole  districts,  the  farmers,  especially  in  the 
western  provinces,  continued  to  cultivate  the 
poppy  in  ever  greater  quantities  until  it  has  be- 
come as  common  a  crop  as  rice,  beans,  or  millet. 
It  is  not  only  a  very  profitable  product,  but  can 
be  grown  on  the  same  soil  and  in  the  same  season 
with  the  ordinary  crops.  The  people  of  China 
know  that  when  their  Government  attempted  to 
root  out  the  vice  of  opium-smoking  the  British 
compelled  it  to  continue  to  admit  the  noxious 
drug.  The  cultivation  of  native  in  competition 
with  Indian  opium  received  the  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  some  of  the  provinces  it  was 
heavilv  taxed.  None  of  the  taxes  reached  the 
imperial  treasury,  and  finally  the  Board  of  Rev- 
enue in  Pekin  drew  the  Emperor*s  attention  to 
the  immense  quantities  of  opium  produced  in 
China,  and  suggested  that  a  proper  rate  of  duty 
be  collected.  This  move  on  tne  part  of  the  board 
followed  upon  a  report  from  Sir  Robert  Hart, 


Director  of  Maritime  Customs,  on  native  and 
forei^  opium,  showing  the  enormous  and  in- 
creasing consumption  of  the  native  drug.  The 
Emperor  issued  a  decree  ordering  all  viceroys  and 
governors  to  report  on  the  Quantity  of  opium 
grown  and  manufactured  ana  the  taxes  levied 
upon  it,  and  instructing  the  Grand  Council  to 
make  a  thorough  investi|:ation  of  the  matter, 
and  to  inform  the  provincial  authorities  that  the  ' 
Emperor  is  aware  of  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in 
large  quantities  in  certain  provinces  namea  in 
the  decree,  whence  it  is  sent  to  various  places, 
paying  transit  and  all  other  duties.  He  airects 
the  authorities  to  find  out  the  quantities  pro- 
duced and  the  price,  and  then  to  take  steps  to 
raise  a  proper  amount  of  revenue  from  it 
.  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  The  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Christian  Church  met  in  Suffolk, 
Va.,  May  2.  The  Rev,  W.  W.  Staley  was  re- 
elected president.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to 
send  delegates  to  the  American  Christian  Con- 
vention, the  representative  body  of  the  Christian 
Connection,  a  society  affiliated  with  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  origin  and  doctrine,  but  separated 
from  it  on  certain  questions  of  polity. 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION.  The  quad- 
rennial meeting  of  the  American  Christian  Con- 
vention was  held  in  Marion,  Ind.,  in  October. 
The  Rev.  D.  A.  Long  was  chosen  president.  A 
report  was  adopted  aividing  the  territory  of  the 
Connection  into  seven  districts.  Reports  were 
received  from  five  colleges  and  the  Christian 
Biblical  Institute,  besides  which  the  Conven- 
tion approved  a  plan  for  the  institution  of  a 
**  correspondence  college."  Action  was  taken 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Chris- 
tian University,  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Christian  movement  in  America. 
To  this  end  the  second  Sunday  of  January  was 
appointed  as  a  day  for  the  celebration  of  the 
event,  with  religious  and  historical  exercises. 
The  receipts  for  home  mission  work  during  the 
term  of  four  years  had  been  $16,058.  In  all  68 
laborers  had  "been  employed,  while  the  average 
number  of  laborers  during  the  whole  term  was 
22.  These  had  worked  in  18  States.  Several 
hundred  dollars  had  been  appropriated  for  col- 
ored theological  students,  in  aid  of  their  prepara- 
tion for  work,  at  Franklinton,  N.  C.  A  general 
evangelist  had  been  employed  during  the  past 
two  years.  A  fraternal  messenger  had  been 
commissioned  to  the  Southern  brethren,  and  to 
the  World's  Missionary  Conference  in  London. 
As  a  result  of  the  home  mission  work,  ^ 
churches  and  192  Sunday-schools  had  been  or- 
ganized, 1,005  persons  baptized,  and  2,998  mem- 
bers received.  The  society  was  posses^  of  en- 
dowment stock  amounting  to  f4,Cd8.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  advising  lalx)r  in  every 
practicable  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  traffic 
m  intoxicating  liquons  as  being  "anti-Bible, 
anti-Sabbath,  anti-Christian,  and  anti-republi- 
can," and  asking  Congress  to  legislate  against 
the  exportation  of  spirits  from  this  country  to 
the  Congo. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR,  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE'S  SOCIETIES  OF.  These  societies  are 
local  organizations  affiliated  with  single  evan- 
gelical churches,  but  having  no  connection  with 
one  another  except  a  voluntary,  fraternal  ona 
Their  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the  "  training  of  young 
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converts  for  the  duties  of  church  membership ; 
to  promote  an  earnest  Christian  life  among  their 
members,  to  increase  their  mutual  acquaintance, 
and  to  make  them  more  useful  in  the  service  of 
God."  The  first  society  was  organized  in  Wil- 
liston  Congregational  Church,  Portland,  Me., 
Feb.  a,  18§1.  Other  societies  were  formed, 
and  since  1883  their  increase  has  been  rapid. 
Thus  in  1882,  the  societies  had  481  members ;  in 
1883,  3,870;  in  1884,  8,905;  in  1885,  10,964;  in 
1886.50,000;  in  1887, 140,000;  in  1888,  800,000; 
in  1889,  500,000;  and  in  June,  1890,  more  than 
660,000.  The  essential  features  of  the  societies 
are  pledged  and  constant  attendance  by  the  mem- 
bers on  the  weekly  prayer-meetinp;s,  participa- 
tion in  the  exercises  of  those  meetmgs  by  every 
active  member,  and  work  for  others  through  the 
committees,  and  in  any  w&j  that  may  be  sug- 
gested. An  important  service  is  the  consecra- 
tion meeting,  which  should  be  held  monthly  or  at 
stated  periods,  at  which  the  roll  of  membership  is 
called  and  each  one  is  expected  to  respond  with 
a  renewed  testimonial  of  his  loyalty  to  Christ. 
Members  are  active — jouns  persons,  professing 
Christians,  who  only  have  the  power  of  voting ; 
associate — ^young  persons  of  worthy  character 
who  are  not  at  present  willing  to  be  considered 
decided  Christians,  and  who  are  excused  from 
taking  part  in  the  praver-meetings ;  and  affili- 
ated, or  honorary  members — persons  who  have 
passed  the  a^  of  active  membership.  The  prin- 
cipal committees  are  the  Prayer-Meeting,  So- 
cial, and  Executive  Committees,  the  functions 
of  which  are  fairly  defined  by  their  names ;  and 
the  Look-Out  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
'bring  in  new  members,  introduce  them  to  the 
work  and  to  the  other  members,  and  look  after 
and  reclaim  an^  who  seem  indifferent  to  their . 
duties  as  mentioned  in  the  pledge.  In  other 
points,  the  constitutions  of  the  societies  are 
adaptable  to  the  conditions  of  the  local  church. 
Auxiliary  to  these  societies  are  junior  societies  in 
which  the  children  of  the  church  are  banded 
together  for  Christian  training.  The  United  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor  is  defined  as  being 
simply^  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
societies.  It  prints  the  literature  and  serves  as  a 
medium  of  correspondence,  but  has  no  authority, 
and  is  supported  hj  the  sale  of  its  literature  and 
by  voluntarv  contnbutions. 

The  ninth  International  Convention  of  the 
Young  People's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor 
was  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  beginning  June  12. 
The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D,,  presided,  and 
made  an  address,  presenting  the  principles  of  the 
society,  which,  as  summarized,  were :  A  revival 
of  the  covenant  idea ;  a  revival  of  conscience :  a 
revival  of  loyalty ;  a  revival  of  fellowship.  The 
society  stood  for  no  particular  creed  or  church 
polity ;  but  each  local  organization  should  be  loyal 
to  the  creed  and  polity  of  the  church  to  which 
it  belonged.  Denominational  lines  were  not  to 
be  obliterated,  but  only  temporarilv  forgotten,  in 
the  conventions  of  the  pieties.  I'he  four  days 
during  which  the  convention  was  in  session 
were  occupied  with  devotional  meetings  and  ad- 
dresses on  the  principles  of  consecration,  fellow- 
ship, and  devotion.  Some  twenty-two  denomi- 
nations were  represented.  The  reports  showed 
that  there  were  now  11,013  societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  hav- 


ing more  than  660,000  members,  and  that  8,341 
societies  and  175,000  members  had  been  added 
since  the  last  convention.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  urging  increased  regard  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath ;  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic;  the  promotion  of  Sunday-school  and 
missionary  enterprises;  and  asserting  the  rightful 
and  necessary  supremacy  of  all  local  churches, 
within  which  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
are  to  regard  themselves  as  subordinate  to  official 
authority.  The  number  of  trustees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive board  was  increased,  in  order  that  a 
more  adequate  representation  might  be  given  to 
the  several  denominations  and  different  parts  of 
the  land. 

A  card  was  published  after  the  convention  at 
St  Louis  to  meet  some  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement,  m  which  it  was  declared  that 
there  was  no  central  board  of  authority  of  con- 
trol of  the  societv.  The  United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  tne  card  said — 
simply  serves  as  a  bureau  of  information.  It  ezer- 
dses  no  authority,  demands  no  allegianoe,  levies  do 
taxes,  and  does  not  even  record  the  names  of  societies 
unless  they  wish  to  be  recorded.  It  has  only  one 
pud  officer,  a  ffenend  seoretaiy.  Its  board  of  trustees 
18  composed  orleading  rej)ra8entativesof  all  evangeli- 
cal deoominatioDS,  and  it  has  always  insisted  upon 
the  fundamental  principle  that  every  local  society  is 
responsible  to,  and  is  governed  by,  its  own  local 
church  and  its  own  denomination.  The  yearly  inter- 
national oonventaons,  like  the  great  gathering  recently 
held  at  St.  Louis,  are  simplv  mass  meetings.  They 
are  not  delegitted  bodies  iu  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
No  legislation  is  attempted,  and  no  votes  are  taken 
that  are  binding  upon  individual  societies.  .  .  .  The 
same  is  true  of  toe  local  unions.  No  sooiety  is  respon- 
sible to  the  dty  ^* union''  ...  or  to  the  United 
Society,  or  to  any  other  body  than  its  own  church  and 
denomination. 

The  board  of  trustees  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber adopted  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  princi- 
ple that  the  societies  stand  together  on  an  evan- 
gelical basis,  and  that  societies  connected  with 
evangelical  churches  only  can  be  enrolled  in  the 
United  Society,  and  adding:  '*  While  we  disclaim 
any  authority  over  local  unions,  State  and  other 
organizations,  yet  we  recommend  to  them  that 
these  principles  be  recognized.*' 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Union  of  the  societies  was  held  in 
Hamilton,  Oct.  23  and  24.  The  Rev.  Mungo 
Eraser,  D.  D.,  presided.  Statistics  were  presented 
showing  that  there  were  in  the  province  196  so- 
cieties, viz.,  94  in  Presbyterian  churches,  48  in 
Methodist,  23  in  Baptist,  20  in  Congregational, 
5  in  Episcopal,  and  6  in  other  churches.  A 
deputation  was  received  from  the  Ep worth 
League  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  that  body  respecting  union.  The  convention 
declared  by  resolution  that  every  society  taking 
its  name  and  adopting  its  principles  is  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Union. 

In  several  denominations  societies  analogous 
to  the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  have  been 
formed  in  connection  with  the  denominational 
organization,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
authorities  of  the  church.  One  of  the  largest  of 
such  societies  is  the  Epworth  League  m  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  which  are 
connected  more  than  4,200  branch  leagues. 
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CITIES,  AMEBIC  AN.    (Aberdeen,  Anderson,  Ashland,  Atchison.) 


€ITIES,  AMERICAN,  RECENT  GROWTH 

OF.  This  article  is  practically  a  continuation 
.  of  that  which  was  begun  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclo- 
piedia  "  for  1886  and  nas  been  continued  in  each 
volume  since.  The  volume  for  1886  treated  of 
88  cities,  that  for  1887  of  45,  that  for  1888  of  35, 
that  for  1889  of  44,  while  the  number  presented 
herewith  is  84,  making  a  total  of  296. 

Aberdeen,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Brown  County,  South  Dakota,  on  James  (famil- 
iarly called  Jim)  river,  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State,  the  metropolis  of  what  is  known  as 
Central  Dakota.  The  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em,  the  Chica^^o,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway 
systems  operate  lines  radiating  in  seven  direc- 
tions from  the  city.  In  1887  the  grade  of  the 
Aberdeen,  Bismarck  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
was  purchased'  by  the  Minneapolis  and  Pacific, 
and  tnere  is  a  partial  ^rade  ana  survey  to  Pierre. 
Connections  are  had  with  the  West,  in  ad- 
dition to  direct  communication  with  Chicago, 
Duluth,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  and  car  loads 
of  fniits  and  sugars  are  landed  direct  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Aberdeen  in  1880.  In  1890  the  popu- 
lation, by  the  Federal  census,  was  8,182.  The- 
building  improvements  from  1884  to  1888  cost 
$1,257,872,  and  in  1888  the  amount  expended 
for  city  improvements,  building  residences,  etc., 
was  $436,947.  Water  is  supplied  from  two  arte- 
sian wells,  which  deliver  2,500,000  gallons  daily. 
The  city  lies  in  the  artesian-well  district  of 
James  river  valley,  possessing  great  volume  and 
heavy  pressure,  the  water-bearing  sand  at  Aber- 
deen being  reached  at  960  feet.  In  1889  there 
were  5  school  and  church  buildings,  724  pupils 
in  the  public  schools,  and  12  teachers.  There 
are  3  national  banks.  The  deposits  in  1888  were 
$450,000.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  citv  is 
$2,068,557,  and  the  bonded  indebtedness  $80,050. 
The  assessment  returns  of  Brown  County  for 

1889  show  a  total  of  $7,899,356.  In  1888,  334,- 
703  acres  of  the  county  were  under  cultivation, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  partial  failure  of  crops,  pro- 
duced 2,872,730  bushels  of  wheat,  1,264,484 
bushels  of  oats,  in  addition  to  rye  and  barley, 
110,573  bushels  of  flax,  181,730  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, and  53,818  tons  of  hay,  while  2,901  acres  of 
the  county  are  planted  in  trees  one  year  old  and 
over.  Two  da|ly  and  5  weekly  papers  are  pub- 
lished in  Aberdeen,  and  the  city  has  electric 
lights,  a  fine  opera  house,  large  hotels,  a  city 
hospital,  and  a  public  library.  There  are  a 
flouring  mill,  a  planing  mill,  a  wood-working 
establishment,  and  a  foundry.  A  United  States 
land  oflice  is  at  Aberdeen. 

Anderson,  a  city  of  Indiana,  the  county  seat 
of  Madison  County,  on  the  west  fork  of  White 
river.  Four  railroad  lines  have  their  termini  in 
or  pass  through  the  city.    The  population  in 

1890  was  12,897.  Since  the  discovery  of  natural 
gas  the  town  has  been  growing  rapidly  as  a 
manufacturing  center.  The  chief  industries  are 
strawboard,  wire  rod,  wire  and  wire  nails, 
knives  for  wood  workers,  sheet  and  bar  iron,  nuts 
and  bolts,  ^lass,  encaustic  tiles,  soluble  glass, 
staves  and  heading,  grain  cradles  and  snaths, 
wooden  ware,  brict  machines,  and  D  handles. 
The  city  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  supplied 
with  water  from  works  owned  by  the  corpora- 


tion. It  has  a  well-organized  fire  department. 
Four  natural-gas  companies  supply  gas  for  do- 
mestic use,  the  cost  to  consumers  being  less  than 
at  any  other  place  in  the  cpuntry.  There  are 
about  five  miles  of  street  railroad.  The  court 
house,  completed  in  1884,  cost  $200,000;  and 
the  Doxey  Theatre,  erected  in  1886,  cost  $80,- 
000.  The'  city  is  very  economically  governed, 
and  has  a  low  rate  of  taxation. 

Ashland,  the  county  seat  of  Ashland  County, 
Wis.,  on  the  south  shore  of  Chequamegon  Bay. 
Its  population  in  1890  was  10,000,  representing 
•nearly  every  civilized  nation  on  the  earth.  It  is 
the  center  of  an  extensive  lumbering  district 
and  is  the  shippii*^  port  for  the  iron  ore  pro- 
duced on  the  Gogebic  range.  The  railroads  ter- 
minating in  this  city  are  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral, the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  West«m, 
the  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Omaha, 
and  the  Northern  Pacific.  Ashland  has  8  saw 
mills,  which  cut  138,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  42,- 
176,000  shingles,  and  20,134,650  lath  during 
the  summer  of  1890.  It  has  the  largest  char- 
coal blast  furnace  and  the  most  extensive  ore 
wharves  in  the  world.  The  blast  furnace  turns 
out  100  tons  of  pig  iron  daily.  The  ore  wharf 
owned  by  the  Wisconsin  Central  Kailroad  is 
3,100  feet  long,  43  feet  wide,  and  has  a  double 
row  of  pockets  on  each  side,  capable  of  holding 
28,000  tons  of  ore.  The  season's  shipment  from 
this  wharf  reached  957,897  tons,  while  the  double 
wharf  owned  by  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and 
Western  Railroad  shipped  1,125,971  tons,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  2,174.556  tons.  Ashland  has  8 
lumber  wharves,  2  coal  wharves,  and  2  commer- 
cial wharves.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that 
arrived  during  the  year  was  2,245,  and  the  value 
of  the  commerce  in  1889  was:  Ore,  $9,000,- 
000 ;  coal,  $1,110,000 ;  pig  iron,  $270,000 ;  lumber, 
$2,500,000;  railroad  iron,  $100,000;  salt,  cement, 
and  brick,  $18,000;  oil,  $75,000;  brown  stone, 
$130,000 ;  merchandise,  $5,000,000 ;  miscellane- 
ous freight,  $1,500,000 ;  machinery,  $1,525,000 ; 
railroad  supplies,  $29,678  ;  total,  $21,257,678. 
The  city  has  a  street  railway  three  miles  long, 
and  is  well  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity.  It 
has  also  a  good  system  of  water  works.  Ash- 
land has  three  national  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $275,000.  It  has  11  churches 
and  2  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  or- 
ganizations, all  flourishing,  and  its  public 
schools,  including  a  free  high  school  where  pu- 
pils are  prepared  for  college,  are  well  equipped. 
The  Vaughn  Public  Library,  a  gift  to  the  city 
by  Mrs.  E.  Vaughn-Mackinrion,  was  opened  Nov, 
16,  1888,  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  library  has  1,600  vol- 
umes in  the  circulating  department,  and  1,000 
volumes  in  the  reference  department.,  costing 
about  $3,000.  to  which  frequent  additions  are 
being  made  by  the  donor.  A  reading-room  in 
connection  with  the  library  takes  100  p^eriodicals. 

Atchison,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Atchison  County,  Kan.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Mis- 
souri river,  at  the  great  bend  of  the  stream,  25 
miles  from  Leavenworth,  In  early  days  it  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  being  the  nearest  point 
on  the  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  was 
the  depot  of  Government  supplies  for  shipment 
across  the  plains.  The  town  was  settled  in  July, 
1854,  and  the  post-office  was  opened  in  April, 
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1855.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1858.  The 
first  railroad  constructed  to  Atchison  (from  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.)  was  completed  June  13, 1860,  and 
on  the  same  day  ground  was  broken  for  the 
Atchison  and  Pixels  Peak.  Atchison  has  since 
become  a  very  important  railroad  center,  being 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6,  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska,  and 
the  central  branch  of  the, Union  Pacific  Rail- 
roads, the  western  terminus  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, and  the  northwestern  of  a  branch  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific.  Ninety  trains 
arrive  and  depart  daily  on  the  8  roads  that 
enter  the  city.  Five  other  roads,  terminating  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri,  are  connected 
with  Atchison  by  a  fine  railroad  bridge.  The 
total  of  railroad  mileage  in  Atchison  County  in 
the  year  1889  was  90*54  miles  of  main  track, 
valued  at  $762,861.97.  In  population  and  in 
taxable  wealth,  by  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics for  1889,  Atchison  is  the  fifth  city  in 
Kansas,  substantial  growth  having  taken  place 
since  1870.  In  the  period  from  that  date  to 
1888  the  population  increased  about  two  and 
one  half  times,  and  the  taxable  wealth  nearly 
twice.  The  population  in  1870  was  7,054,  in 
1880  it  was  15,105,  and  in  1890  it  was  14,222,  a  • 
decrease  of  883  (5-85  per  cent.).  The  taxable 
wealth  of  Atchison  in  1888  was  $3,275,378.  The 
Qity  is  the  third  distributing  point  in  the  State 
for  incoming  products,  having  heavy  grocery 
and  drug  houses  and  extensive  lumber  and  coal 
yards,  and  is  also  third  in  the  distribution  of 
milling  products.  The  city  has  4  fiouring  mills, 
with  aggregate  capital  of  $365,000,  employing 
68  persons  and  turning  out  a  product  valued  at 
$832,817;  a  foundry,  with  capital  of  $100,000, 
employing  150  persons,  and  with  product  of 
$300,000;  a  harness  factory,  also  with  capital 
of  $100,000;  8  planinff  mills;  a  wagon,  a  fur- 
niture, a  clothing,  and  a  cracker  factory,  the 
last  with  capital  of  $60,000.  The  capital  of 
the  gas  and  electric  light  plant  of  the  city  in 
1888  was  $200,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1890,  the  city  removed  all  gas 
lights  from  the  streets  and  substituted  electric 
lights,  on  the  basis  of  $6  a  month  for  half -night, 
and  $12  for  all-night  lights.  Electricity  is  also 
to  be  substituted  as  a  motor  on  the  nine  miles  of 
main  line  of  street  railway  in  operation  in  1890. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  city  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  81, 1890,  were  $227,983.40 ;  expen- 
ditures, $182,514.08.  In  addition  to  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  city,  $655,550,  bearing  interest  at  4, 
6  and  7  per  cent.,  there  are  also  internal-im- 
provement bonds.  By  report  of  the  city  engi- 
neer, AprU  24,  1890,  $70,043.50  were  expended 
during  the  year  for  streets,  sewers,  and  bridges. 
The  total  amount  of  paved  streets  in  the  city  at 
that  date  was  7*79  miles,  and  there  were  3*78 
miles  of  sewers.  The  expenditures  for  the  fire 
department  durinc^  the  year  were  $7,279.91. 
Atchison  has  6  public-school  buildings,  and  the 
total  value  of  public-school  property  is  $125,- 
000 ;  39  teachers  are  employea,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  in  1887-'88  was  1,702.  There  is 
also  a  high  school.  St.  Benedict's  College,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  was  chartered  in  1859,  and  there 
is  a  convent  of  the  Benedictine  sisterhood. 
Thirty  churches  in  Atchison  County  in  1888 
owned    property  to  the  amount  of   $217,200. 


The  county  has  10  banks,  4  of  which  are  nation- 
al. Three  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  in  the  city.  Atchison  has  a  new 
union  depot,  occupied  since  Jan.  1,  1890,  the 
cost  of  which  was  $222,530.  It  has  also  a  Sol- 
diers* Orphans'  Home,  costing  $49,000.  On  July 
1, 1887  the  General  Synod  of  the  English  Evan- 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  located  its  Western  col- 
lege at  Atchison,  the  city  giving  $50,000  and 
campus  grounds  of  25  acres.  There  is  a  Library 
and  Hospital  Association. 

Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  and  county  seat 
of  Travis  County,  on  Colorado  river,  near  the 
center  of  the  State  (latitude  30*"  north),  200  miles 
from  Galveston,  and  166  fram  Houston.  It  has 
an  altitude  of  600  feet  The  population  in  1880 
was  11,013 ;  in  1890  it  was  15,324,  an  increase  of 
4,311  (39*14  per  cent).  More  than  four  fifths  are 
white.  The  city  was  originally  located  and 
named  by  a  commission  under  authority  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1839.  The  total  bonded  debt  of 
Austm,  Aug.  1, 1890,  was  $125,000,  and  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  (at  50  per  cent  of 
real  value)  $9,000,000.  In  1880  the  assessed  val- 
uation was  $5,004,224  The  Ux  rate  for  1890, 
for  all  purposes,  was  l*65gV  per  cent.  Travis 
County  contains  1,019  square  miles,  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  being,  for  1890,  $15,000,000, 
and  the  real  value,  $30,000,000.  Production  in 
the  county  in  the  year  1888,  from  118,167  acres, 
was  $1,924,902,  of  which  $1,238,194  represented 
29,251  bales  of  cotton ;  1,105,084  bushels  of  corn 
were  also  raised.  The  county  tax  outside  the 
citjT  limits  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  and  the  bond- 
ed indebtedness  of  the  county  $170,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  agricultural  interests,  the  county  con- 
tains large  deposits  of  c^psum,  lime,  superior 
clays,  and  material  for  the  manufacture  of  hy- 
draulic cement.  The  banking  capital  of  Austin 
in  1880  was  $250,000,  and  in  1890  $1,225,000,  in 
6  banks.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  30  or  40  coun- 
ties, and  cotton  to  the  amount  of  $2,800,000  was 
handled  in  1889.  The  business  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  year  reached  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  in 
grain,  hay,  hides,  wool,  pecans,  etc. ;  in  groceries 
and  provisions,  $2,600,000 ;  and  in  miscellaneous 
commerce,  $2,750,000;  while  $750,000  are  dis- 
tributed annually  in  Austin  by  the  State.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance  has  established  an  extensive 
cotton  depot,  from  which  planters  purchase  sup- 

Slies.  The  railroads  are  the  International  and 
rreat  Northern,  the  Austin  and  Northwestern, 
and  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central.  The  drainage  is  natural,  the  city 
being  built  upon  hills,  and  there  are  sewers  for 
the  populous  districts.  Water  works,  of  the 
Holly  system,  owned  by  a  company,  supply  wa- 
ter from  the  river,  and  the  same  company  also 
furnishes  power  for  the  electric-light  system. 
Horse-car  lines  of  street  railway  are  in  use,  and 
electric  lines  are  under  construction.  Bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000  were  issued  by  the 
city.  May  5, 1890,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
dam  across  the  river,  60  feet  high  and  1,100  feet 
long,  to  create  a  fall  of  14,636  horse-power  to 
furnish  the  city  with  water  and  light  and  power 
for  propelling  street  cars,  and  also  with  a  motor 
for  manufacturing:  industries.  The  backwater, 
it  is  estimated,  will  form  a  lake  35  miles  long, 
and  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  wide.    The 
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manufacturing  interests  include  8  iron  foundries, 
a  saddle  and  namess,  a  soap,  a  broom,  a  stone- 
cutting,  and  4  wood- working  factories,  a  cotton 
compress,  2  large  lime  factories,  8  brick-making 
establishments,  ice  factories,  and  flouring  mills, 
with  numerous  small  industries.  Two  daily 
papers  are  published.  The  churches  number 
28,  of  which  16  belong  to  whites,  and  7  to  col- 
ored organizations.  The  expenses  for  city  schools 
in  the  past  reported  term  were  $53,696.98;  14 
school'honses  are  used,  9  owned  by  the  city,  2  of 
which  are  fine  buildings,  and  there  is  high  school. 
The  school  population  is  8,967.  White  and  col- 
ored schools  are  separate,  and  the  school  fund  is 
distributed  per  capita  in  support  of  both.  In 
addition  there  are  private  and  sectarian  schools 
and  colleges.  TilJotson  Institute,  for  colored 
people,  has  a  massive  four-story  brick  building. 
The  State  University,  organized  in  1888,  free  to 
both  sexes,  is  at  Austin,  and  has  an  endowment 
of  $550,000  in  bonds  and  2,221,000  acres  of  land. 
The  present  value  is  $7,000,000,  and  the  number 
of  students  825.  (For  a  view  of  the  building  see 
*♦  Annual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1886,  page  814).  The 
Capitol,  of  red  Texas  granite,  is  second  in  size 
only  to  the  Capitx>l  at  Washin^n,  and  ranks 
seventh  among  the  largest  buUdmgs  in  the  world. 
Three  million  acres  of  land  were  appropriated  for 
its  construction.  It  is  566  feet  6  mches  long,  in- 
clusive of  porticoes,  288  feet  10  inches  at  its 
^^reatest  width,  and  811  feet  in  height.  In  form 
it  approximates  the  Greek  cross.  The  blind,  the 
the  aeaf  and  dumb,  and  the  lunatic  asylums  of 
the  State,  and  the  State  asylum  for  the  colored, 
are  also  at  Austin.  The  blind  and  the  deaf  mute 
institutes,  having  respectively  175  and  150  pupils, 
represent  an  investment  of  $600,000,  and  the 
pupils  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  There  is  a  Confederate 
Soldiers'  Home.  The  court  house,  the  post- 
office,  and  the  board  of  trade  building  are  nota- 
ble structures.  The  city  has  an  opera  house,  and 
a  fine  hot«l  that  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $400,- 
000.  Austin  is  also  the  seat  of  a  State  land  office. 
The  death  rate  among  the  population  of  the  city 
in  1889  was  10  per  thousand. 

Bath,  the  county  seat  of  Steuben  County, 
N.  y.,  on  Cohocton  river,  88  miles  northwest 
of  Elmira.  It  is  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
and  Western  and  the  New  York,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroads,  and  is  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  Bath  and  Hammondsport  Railroad. 
The  population  in  1890  was  8,500.  It  has  8 
banks  and  5  churches.  Its  industries  include  a 
shoe  factory  employing  75  persons,  a  manufact- 
uring company  employing  50,  a  harness  factory 
employing  40,  and  a  sash-and-blind  factory  em- 
ploying over  80.  The  county  buildings,  consist- 
mg  of  court  house,  clerk's  office,  surrogate's 
ofiice,  sheriff's  residence,  and  jail,  have  recently 
been  built  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $75,000.  The 
New  York  State  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Home 
(see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1889,  page  770) 
has  nearlv  1,000  inmates.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
home  and  grounds,  $450,000  and  $22,500,  was 
contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Bath.  The  Dav- 
enport Institute  for  Orphan  Children  of  Alle- 
gany and  Steuben  Counties  is  also  here.  It  has 
a  flourishing  academy  in  connection  with  the 
union  school,  and  is  called,  from  its  benefactor, 
Haverling  Free  Academy. 


Battle  Creek,  a  city  of  Calhoun  County, 
Mich.,  at  the  junction  of  Battle  Creek  and 
Kalamazoo  rivers,  which  afford  fine  water  pow- 
er. The  population  in  1890  was  15.000.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  thrashing  machines,  trac- 
tion engines,  school,  bank,  and  office  furni- 
ture, wood -working  machinery,  flour,  nails, 
paper,  boilers,  books,  carriages,  albums,  steam 
pumps,  printing  presses,  knit  goods,  road  carts* 
electrotypes,  shipping  tags,  steel  scoops,  wood 
pulleys,  drag  saws,  dowel  pins,  cigar  boxes,  and 
cigars.  There  are  large  machine  shops  and 
foundries.  Two  daily  and  three  weekly  papers 
are  published,  and  the  largest  printing  establish- 
ment in  Michigan  is  here.  Battle  Creek  makes 
more  thrashing  machines  than  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  good  system  of  water 
works,  fine  central  and  ward  school  buildings, 
and  a  public  library  and  museum.  Goguac  Lake, 
a  beautiful  summer  resort,  is  within  the  city 
limits.  Street  cars  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  business  streets  are  paved.  Two  trunk  lines, 
the  Michigan  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
ways, pass  through  the  city,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  nas  its  division  shops  and  engine  bouse 
within  the  city  limits.  The  Cincinnati,  Jackson 
and  Mackinaw  and  the  Battle  Creek  division  of 
the  Michigan  Central  Railway  afford  ample  north 
and  south  shipping  facilities.  The  population  in 
1880  was  7,063,  in  1884  it  was  10,051,  and  the  city 
has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth  since.  The  mortali- 
ty for  ten  years  has  not  exceeded  7  per  1,000. 
The  city  is  well  policed  and  lighted  with  elec- 
tricitjr  and  has  a  good  fire  department.  The 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  has  lately  completed 
a  passenger  depot  at  an  outlay  of  $^,000. 

Bloomington,  a  city,  the  shire  town  of  Mc- 
Lean County,  111.,  126  miles  south-southwest  of 
Chicago,  and  154  miles  north-northeast  of  St. 
Louis;  population  in  1870, 14,590;  in  1880, 17,- 
184 ;  in  1890,  22,242.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
out  in  squares,  with  wide,  beautifully  shaded 
streets,  the  surface  being  undulating.  Eight 
lines  of  street  railway,  equipped  with  electric 
motors,  are  operated.  The  streets  are  lighted 
with  219  arc  electric  lamps,  owned  by  the  city 
and  operated  in  connection  with  a  fine  svstem 
of  water  works.  There  are  two  commercial  elec- 
tric-light plants  and  gas  works.  The  city  has  a 
complete  telephone  s^^stero,  steam  fire  and  chemi- 
cal engines,  and  a  paid  fire  department.  It  has 
more  miles  of  brick  pavement  than  any  other 
city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  There  are  9  pub- 
lic-school buildings,  attended  by  4,500  pupils, 
besides  a  business  college  and  a  musical  col- 
lege, 24  churches,  a  turn  hall,  a  new  opera 
house  that  cost  $40,000,  and  a  public-library 
building  that  cost  $24,000  and  contains  10,400 
volumes.  The  Illinois  Weslevan  University  was 
established  in  1852,  and  in  1889  had  500  stu- 
dents in  all  departments,  21  instructors,  and 
a  library  of  8,500  volumes.  Three  daily  and 
8  weekly  papers  are  published.  Bituminous  coal 
of  superior  quality  is  mined  here,  the  mine 
employing  350  men  and  having  a  capacity  of 
500  tons  a  day.  Six  lines  of  railway  meet  here. 
The  construction  and  repair  shops  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  Railroad  cover  18  acres,  with 
the  yards,  and  employ  1,800  men.  There  are  8 
builain^  and  loan  associations  and  a  national 
association  with  $20,000,000  capital,  a  mutual 
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lifet-insurance  company,  and  4  national  banks. 
Two  large  flouring  mills,  a  plow  factory,  steam- 
radiator  works.  Foundries,  stoye  works,  cigar 
factories,  and  numerous  thriying  industries  are 
found  here.  The  city  has  a  large  retail  trade, 
being  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  centers  of 
the  richest  section  of  central  Illinois.  Its  wealth 
of  shade  trees  has  given  it  the  name  of  **the 
Evergreen  City,"  and  it  is  sometimes  known  as 
*'  the  Rochester  of  the  West,"  owing  to  the  fact 
that  0  large  nurseries  are  located  nere,  one  of 
which  covers  600  acres.  The  city  of  Noehal  is 
practically  a  part  of  Bloomington,  though  it  has 
a  government  of  its  own.  The  two  are  connect- 
ed by  street  cars.  The  State  Normal  School, 
with  more  than  600  pupils,  is  located  here,  as  is 
also  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  with 
400  inmates.  Normal  is  the  greatest  Norman- 
horse  shipping-point  in  the  country ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded oy  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  small  fruits,  and  thousands  of 
crates  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  black- 
berries and  tons  of  grapes  are  shipped  annually. 
Bloomington  is  on  the  highest  lana  in  the  State 
and  is  remarkably  healthful  and  pleasant. 

Broekville,  the  chief  town  and  county  seat 
of  the  united  counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenville, 
Ontario,  Canada.  It  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Thousand  Isl- 
ands, midway  between  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
Brockviile  has  a  population  of  9,000,  and  |)os- 
sesses  extensive  iron  foundries,  agricultural  im- 
plement works,  glove  works,  dye-wood  mills, 
ed^e-tool  works,  etc.  It  is  the  market  town  of 
a  nch  and  prosperous  agricultural  and  dairying 
dbtrict.  The  Brockviile  Cheese  Board  is  the 
most  important  in  the  province,  200  factories 
being  represented  at  its  weekly  meetings,  the 
annual  average  value  of  whose  output  is  more 
than  $2,000,000.  It  has  some  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  and  business  blocks  in  the  province. 
The  assessed  value  of  the  town  is  $3,565,084,  and 
there  is  exempted  property  to  the  value  of  over  half 
a  million  more.  The  total  bonded  itidebtedness 
of  the  town  is  $175,000,  which  Includes  the  out- 
lay for  a  fine  system  of  sewerage  iust  completed, 
aid  to  railways,  etc.  There  is  a  Holly  system  of 
water  works,  electric  fire  alarm,  a  paid  fire  bri- 
gade, and  a  salvage  corps.  There  are  2  electric- 
light  companies  and  gas  works.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  include  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, business  college,  art  school,  5  public  schools, 
and  a  kindergarten.  There  is  also  a  Mechanics' 
Institute,  with  a  library  of  over  4,000  volumes,  a 
Roman  Catholic  separate  school,  and  a  convent 
school  for  young  ladies.  There  are  12  churches, 
2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  3  banks,  10 
hotels,  a  general  hospital,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
hospitaL  The  town  has  a  divisional  headquar- 
ters on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Brockviile,  Westport  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Railway.  It  is  connected  with  the  American 
system  of  railways  at  Morristown,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  ferry  boat  capable 
of  carrying  five  cars.  A  company  has  been  or- 
ganized to  build  a  railroad  bridge  across  the 
river  at  this  point,  and  a  part  of  the  preliminary 
work  is  alrea<ly  done.  Brockviile  is  an  impor- 
tant lumber-distributing  point. 


Ganandaigua,  a  village  and  the  county  seat  of 
Ontario  County,  New  York,  on  the  southern  and 
western  faces  of  two  low-lying  hills  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Northern  Central,  a  branch  of  the  Pennsvl- 
vania  system,  and  the  Auburn  branch  of  tlie 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  at  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  lake  steamboat  lines,  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  trade.  The  population  in  1890  was. 
5,847.  There  are  2  .flouring  mills,  spring-tooth 
harrow  and  chill  plough  factories,  iron  works,  a 
brick  yard,  a  brewery,  2  planing  mills,  gas  works, 
and  a  grain  elevator.  The  town  has  7  churches, 
2  opera  houses,  3  hotels,  3  banking  houses,  and 
8  weekly  papers.  The  Union  School,  Boys'  acad- 
emy. Granger  Place  School,  Upham  School,  and 
parochial  school  afford  exceptional  educational 
facilities.  The  closing  decade  has  witnessed 
many  marked  improvements  in  the  business,  so- 
cial, and  intellectual  advantages  of  Canandaigua. 
There  are  extensive  water  works,  a  street-car 
service,  and  an  arc  and  incandescent  electric  plant. 
The  village  authorities  maintain  a  thoroughly  or- 
ganized voluntary  fire  department,  and  have 
recently  eauipped  it  with  an  electric  fire-alarm 
system.  They  also  maintain  a  well -equipped 
pK)lice  force  and  an  efficient  streets  depart.ment. 
There  is  a  commodious  clubhouse,  while  the 
Masonic,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
and  several  mutual  insurance  societies  maintain 
lodges.  The  union  of  the  public  schools  with 
an  adjoining  district  and  their  reorganization 
have  produced  a  marked  effect  upon  the  attend- 
ance and  the  facilities  of  ini^truction.  The  Board 
of  Education  have  in  process  of  construction  ex- 
tensive additions  to  their  buildings.  The  New 
York  Central  Railroad  has  recently  completed 
one  of  the  handsomest  stations  on  this  road  at  a 
cost  approximating  $35,000. 

Cartnage,  the  county  seat  of  Jasper  County, 
Mo.,  on  Spring  river,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State,  at  the  crossing  of  the  soutnem 
branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and 
the  main  line  of  the  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
road.  The  county  seat,  which  was  located  in 
1842,  during  the  civil  war  was  entirely  deserted 
and  destroyed,  but  three  houses  being  left  when 
peace  was  declared.  The  census  returns  for 
1890  show  a  population  of  8,962,  an  increase  in 
the  last  decacte  of  4,795.  Taking  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  proposed  addition,  which  has  not 
yet  been  admitted,  would  swell  the  figures  to 
10,000.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  pesidences 
were  constructed  during  1890,  and  yet  the  sup- 
ply falls  short  of  the  demand.  The  enumeration 
of  school  children  in  the  spring  of  1890  showed 
3,310,  The  valuation  of  school  property  was 
$200,000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city 
$1,806,079,  which  is  about  one  third  of  its  actual 
value.  The  city  is  provided  with  a  new  central 
high  school,  a  central  building,  4  ward  schools, 
and  a  colored  school,  employing  36  teachers ;  a 
college  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  private  seminary,  a  Catholic  convent, 
a  commercial  college,  and  a  school  of  music. 
The  schools  are  well  supplied  with  philosophical 
appliances,  and  there  is  a  public  library  contain- 
ing 4,000  volumes.  The  city  has  a  complete  line 
of  water  works  (with  thirteen  miles  of  mains), 
five  miles  of  street  railway,  electric  light,  and 
gas.    The  railroads  have  made  extensive  im- 
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provements  in  side-tracks,  buildings,  eto.,  pre- 
paratory to  building  three  now  lines,  already 
survejred,  that  will  center  here.  The  notiable 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  an  opera  house,  a 
new  theatre,  4  large  hotels,  and  14  churches. 
There  are  5  bank&and 4  weekly,  3  daily,  and  3 
monthly  papers.  The  city  has  two  (jarks  and 
finely  shaaea  streets.  Its  manufac^turing  indus- 
tries include  4  flouring  mills,  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop,  2  woolen  mills  (one  of  which  turns 
its  entire  product  into  clothing  in  a  separate 
building),  wa^n  and  carriage  factories,  dynamo 
and  electric-light  apparatus,  bed  springs,  wind- 
mills, brooms,  an  ice  factory,  lime  kilns  (with  a 
daily  capacity  of  875  barrels),  brick  yards,  a  plow 
factory,  an  extensive  pottery  plant,  and  stone 
quarries,  which  supnly  neighboring  cities  with 
hundreds  of  car  loads.  More  than  $100,000  are 
invested  in  this  industry.  There  is  a  fair  ground 
on  which  the  improvements  cost  $26,000.  The 
freight  shipments  and  receipts  for  1889  were 
13,520  cars.  The  mineral  output  of  the  county 
for  1890,  in  zinc  and  lead  ore,  aggregates  more 
than  $4,000,000.  The  mines  in  close  proximity 
to  Carthage,  less  than  a  year  old,  yield  $6,000 
weekly.  Jasper  Countv  has  fine  agricultural 
lands,' and  an  immense  fruit  product. 

Cedar  Rapids.— A  city  of  Iowa,  on  both 
banks  of  Cedkr  river,  near  the  center  of  the 
county  of  Linn,  225  miles  west  of  Chicago.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  State,  and  ranks 
among  the  first  m  commerce  and  manufacturing. 
East  and  West  Cedar  Rapids  are  connected  by 
four  iron  highway  bridges,  which  cost  $140,000, 
and  by  three  railroad  bridges.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  has  an  opera  house,  a  Masonic 
library,  and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion building.  The  charitable  institutions  are 
the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Old  Ladies'  Home, 
and  St.  Luke's  Hospital  The  population  in 
1870  was  6,000;  in  1880,  it  was  almost  11,000; 
in  1890,  it  was  18,000.  The  city  is  governed  by 
a  mayor  and  18  aldermen.  The  fire  department 
consists  of  10  companies  and  50  fire  police- 
men. There  are  6  banks,  2  daily  papers,  and 
5  weeklies.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas  and 
electricity.  It  has  water  works  of  almost  un- 
limited capacity.  The  system  consists  of  3 
large  engines  and  3  artesian  wells,  furnishing 
1,300,000  gallons  a  day.  Cedar  Rapids  is  an 
important  railroad  center.  The  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway  system 
has  here  its  shops  and  general  offices.  They 
employ  about  500  men,  in  building  engines, 
coaches,  freight  cars,  etc.  The  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railways  are  also  of  importance  to  it,  as  the 
main  line  of  these  great  systems  runs  through 
the  city.  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co's.  packing  house 
employs  one  thousand  men.  The  oat-meal 
mills,  boiler  works,  elevators,  linseed-oil  works. 
Star  wagon  works,  pump  factory,  plow  fac- 
tory, broom  factory,  woolen  mills,  cracker  fac- 
tories, planing  mills,  and  machine  shops  are 
the  principal  manufactures.  The  Farmers'  In- 
surance Company  was  organized  in  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, There  are  1 1  public  schools,  including  a  high 
school,  presided  over  by  89  teachers.  The  enroll- 
ment is  nearly  4.000.  There  are  9  large  brick 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  among  the  finest  in 


the  country.  The  valuation  of  school  property  is 
over  $226,000.  Coe  College,  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Iowa,  was  organized  in 
1881.  The  Cedar  Rapids  Business  CoHege  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the  State. 
St.  Josepn's  Academy  has  steadily  grovm  in 
favor,  and  each  succeeding  year  adds  largely  to 
the  enrollment  list  of  pupils.  The  first  house  of 
worship  was  erected  oy  the  Presbyterians  in 
1850.  Of  the  organizations  and  missions  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  4 ;  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, 3 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  2 ;  United  Pres- 
byterian, 2 ;  Congre^tional,  2  ;  Catholic,  2 ; 
Christian,  2 ;  United  Brethren,  2 ;  Evangelical,  2 ; 
and  the  Lutheran,  Bohemian  Catholic,  Jewish, 
and  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  each.  The 
valuation  of  church  property  is  over  $417,000. 

CharlottesTille,  a  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Che-sapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Pied- 
mont Air  Line  Railroads,  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  State,  equally  distant  three  hours  by  rail 
from  Washington  and  Richmond.  A  charter 
has  been  obtained  for  another  railroad,  making 
a  second  connection  southward.  There  are  16 
passenger  and  60  freight  trails  daily.  The  pop- 
ulation in  1870  was  2,838 ;  in  1880  it  was  2,67(5 ; 
and  in  1890  it  was  5,562,  an  increase  of  2.886 
(107*84  per  cent.).  Charlottesville  possesses  a  fire 
aepartment,  and  water  works  supplying  water 
from  a  reservoir  six  miles  distant  m  the  mount- 
ains, with  pressure  of  gravity  to  throw  a  stream 
100  feet  above  the  highest  houses,  gas  and  elec- 
tric lights,  street  cars,  and  a  ste^m  dummy  line 
under  construction.  The  drainage  is  good.  Al- 
bemarle County,  containing  755  square  miles, 
produces  fruits,  tobacco,  com,  wheat,  oats,  and 
nay.  Vine  growing  was  first  attempted  near 
Charlottesville  in  1870,  $50,000  capital  being  in- 
vestted  and  7  negroes  employed.  At  present 
there  are  28  vineyards  near  the  city,  which  con- 
tains 3  wine-cellars,  and  the  annual  output 
of  wine  in  the  county  is  100,000  gallons.  Albe- 
marle County  wines  were  awarded  the  silver 
medal  at  the  Paris  Expositions  of  1878  and  1889. 
About  one  fifth  of  the  wine  is  consumed  in  Vir- 
ginia. There  are  also  1  soapstone  and  2 
slate  quarries  in  the  county,  the  former  worked 
successfully  since  1883.  Charlottesville's  manu- 
factures include  woolen  mills,  with  capital  of 
$250,000,  employing  110  persons,  a  knitting,  a 
spoke-and-hub,  and  a  slate-pencil  factory,  agri- 
cultural machine  works,  planinff  mills,  2  flour^ 
ing  mills,  3  sash,  door,  ana  blind,  3  cigar,  2  car- 
riage and  wagon,  and  1  ice  factories,  and  2 
bottling  works.  Th«re  are  2  banks,  2  build- 
ing and  ^  loan  associations,  and  8  weekly 
newspapers.  The  University  of  Virginia,  with 
an  outlay  of  $1,500,000,  established  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  is  at  Charlottesville,  and  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  free-school  system.  There  are  30 
professors  and  500  students.  The  Miller  Manual 
Labor  School,  having  an  endowment  of  $1,500.- 
000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  and  county,  is  near 
the  city.  There  are  also  2  large  male  schools  and 
2  female  institutes.  The  churches  number  14. 
There  are  2  depots  and  3  hotels,  2  larger 
hotels  being  under  contract.  The  average  an- 
nual rainfall  is  35  inches,  and  the  death  rate 
11-02  per  thousand.  Monticello,  the  home  of 
Jefferson,  is  within  3  miles  of  Charlottesville, 
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Clinton. — A  city,  the  county  seat  of  Henry 
County,  Mo.,  227  miles  west  of  St.  Louis, 
78  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  75  miles  from 
Fort  Scott.  The  population  in  1870  was  1,640 ; 
in  1880,  2,869;  in  1890,  4,721.  It  is  a  railroad 
center,  is  crossed  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas,  the  Kansas' City,  Clinton  and  Spring- 
field branch  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and 
Gulf,  the  Kansas  City  and  Southern,  and  the 
survey  of  the  St.  LouLs,  Kansas  City  and  Colo- 
rado. Its  assessed  valuation  for  1889  (not  half 
its  true  value)  was  $1,259,220.  .  Large  coal  fields 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  county ;  mines  of 
the  best  quality  of  bituminous  coal*  are  worked 
within  a  mile  of  the  city ;  and  fine  quarries  of 
building  stone  are  operated  within  the  city  lim- 
its. Clays  of  the  best  quality  for  stone  ware, 
sewer  pipes,  and  the  finest  vitrified  brick,  and 
mineral  paints  are  found  within  the  city  limits. 
The  city  has  2  fiouring  mills,  one  having  a  capac- 
ity of  300  barrels  daily,  and  a  third  under  con- 
struction of  500  barrels  daily;  2  potteries,  one 
having  a  capa()ity  of  1,250,000  ^lons  of  ware  a 
year,  and  a  furnace  to  reduce  iron  ore  is  being 
Duilt ;  1  daily  and  3  weekly  papers,  5  banks,  steam- 
fitting  works  and  machine-shops,  2  carria^  fac- 
tories, 2  broom  factories,  3  steam  corn  shellers,  2 
steam  corn-meal  mills,  and  an  elevator ;  8  hotels, 
9  church  buildings,  Youn^  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation rooms  ana  public  library ;  the  Clinton  Li- 
brary Association  and  library  of  425  volumes; 
gas  and  electric-light  plants  and  a  street-car  line. 
The  Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Knights  of  Pvthias, 
Knights  Templara,  fire  companies,  hook-and- 
ladder  companies,  and  other  societies  maintain 
organizations.  There  is  a  fine  system  of  water 
works,  with  gravity  and  force  combined,  which 
cost  $100,000;  ten  miles  of  mains,  supplied  with 
clear,  pure  water  that  rises  from  an  artesian 
'  well  840  feet  deep  into  the  reservoir,  in  a  volume 
sufficient  for  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants.  The 
macadamizing  of  the  public  s<}uare  and  business 
streets  in  the  most  substantial  and  expensive 
manner  and  other  street  improvements  have 
recently  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $48,000. 
The  public-school  building,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  West  and  the  largest  in  the  State,  cost 
149,000.  Clinton  Academy,  founded  in  1879, 
chartered  in  1885,  is  open  to  both  sexes,  has 
an  average  of  100  stuaents,  a  library  of  300 
volumes,  and  the  usual  apparatus.  Baird  Col- 
lege was  founded  in  1885,  and  with  its  ap- 
paratus cost  $65,000.  It  was  opened  for  pu- 
pils Sept.  29,  1885,  is  amply  provided  with  all 
the  appliances  for  thorough  work,  and  has  an 
attenaance  larger  than  that  of  any  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  State.  Clinton's  great  artesian 
mineral  well,  one  mile  from  the  public  square, 
flows  800,000  gallons  a  day  of  clear,  pure,  white 
sulphur  mineral  water,  tnrough  an  iron  pipe 
8  inches  in  diameter,  from  a  depth  of  800  feet 
below,  to  12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  is  fast  becoming  celebrated  as  a  watering  place, 
and  has  hot  and  cold  sulphur  baths,  and  a  five- 
acre  lake  supplied  from  tne  mineral  well. 

Columbia,  a  city,  the  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina  and  the  county  seat  of  Richland  County, 
slightly  west  of  the  center  of  the  State,  in  lati- 
tuae  33°  59'  58  ".  The  city  is  on  a  promontory 
of  granite  200  feet  above  the  east  bank  of  Con- 
garee  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and 


the  Saluda,  and  336  feet  above  sea  level.  Co- 
lumbia was  established  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  South  Carolina  in  1786.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1787,  and  the  Legislature  met  there 
two  years  later.  The  streets  are  from  100  to  150 
feet  wide,  with  three  rows  of  shade  trees.  Much 
wealth  was  expended  upon  its  attractions  before 
the  civil  war,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  resi- 
dences, surrounded  by  lar^e  gardens  in  which 
fiowers  bloom  nine  months  m  the  year.  It  has 
become  a  resort  for  Northern  invalids  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  complaints.  The  annual  mean 
temperature  is  67°.  During  the  war,  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  it  has  been  rebuilt.  Columbia  is  tJie  most  im- 
portant business  point  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  State.  Six  railroads  enter  the  city  and  a 
seventh  is  being  built,  which  will  place  it  on  the 
shortest  line  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla. ;  $350,000  have  been  expended  by  the  State 
and  city  in  opening  the  Columbia  Canal,  which 
is  nearly  completed,  and  which,  it  is  estimated, 
will  furnish  15,000  horse-power  in  the  corporate 
limits  and  will  make  Columbia  a  great  center  of 
cotton  factories.  The  population  in  1870  was 
9,288,  half  of  whom  were  colored ;  in  1880  it  was 
10,036 ;  and  in  1890  it  was  14,508,  an  increase  of 
4,472  (44*56  per  cent.).  The  assessed  valuation 
oif  real  estate  and  personal  property  is  upward 
of  $4,500,000.  There  are  3  banks,  with  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $200,000.  In  1890  there  were  in 
operation  3  cotton-seed-oil  mills,  1  cotton  fac- 
tory, a  bent-wood  furniture  factory,  iron  found- 
ries, steam  and  planing  mills,  a  boot  and  shoe,  a 
hosiery,  and  2  fertilizer  factories,  a  cotton  com- 
press, granite  quarries,  and  many  smaller  indus- 
tries. There  are  churches  of  all  denominations 
and  mission  chapels  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
In  addition  to  the  public  schools  for  white  and 
colored  children  are  the  Columbia  Female  Col- 
lege, with  an  attendance  of  150,  and  the  South 
Carolina  College  for  Women ;  and  for  colored 
persons,  the  Benedict  and  Allen  Institutes,  with 
aggregate  attendance  of  350.  The  University  of 
South  Carolina,  founded  in  1801,  covers  an  area 
of  20  acres.  The  library  has  a  fine  building, 
and  contains  nearly  30,000  volumes.  The  stu- 
dents in  all  departments  number  250,  and  tuition 
is  free.  There  is  a  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary,  established  in  1830.  The  public 
building^  are  the  State  House,  of  granite ;  the 

gost-ofiice  and  United  States  court  house;  the 
tate  Lunatic  Asylum,  occupying  3  principal 
buildings,  with  a  small  theatre  atteched  capable 
of  holding  500  persons ;  and  the  Penitentiary, 
occupying  20  acres.  There  are  two  monuments, 
one  to  the  Confederate  dead,  and  one  to  South 
Carolinians  who  fell  in  the  Mexican  War,  the 
last  in  the  shape  of  an  iron  palmetto  tree.  The 
State  Agricultural  and  Mecnanical  Association 
holds  annual  meetings  at  its  property  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

Corning,  a  city  and  the  half  county  seat  of 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  292  miles  west  of  New 
York  city,  134  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  and  93  miles 
south  of  Rochester.  The  city  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railways,  The  Fall  Brook  Coal  Company*s  sys- 
tem of  railways  brings  it  within  easy  reach  of 
the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  northern  Pennsyl- 
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yania.  Its  railroad  facilities  make  it  the  outlet 
of  a  vast  mining,  agricultural,  and  lumbering 
region.  The  population  in  1890  was  8,553,  an 
increase  of  11  per  cent,  since  1880.  The  village 
of  Coming  was  incorporated  in  1848  by  Erastus 
Corning,  of  Albany,  and  was  named  after  him. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1890.  The  valua- 
tion of  property  is  nearly  $3,000,000,  which  is 
much  under  the  actual  commercial  value.  The 
bonded  debt  is  $50,000.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
electricity,  and  its  main  business  streets,  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  mile,  are  well  paved.  It 
has  a  system  of  water  works,  now  leased,  which 
will  revert  to  the  city  in  sixteen  years,  and  there 
is  also  a  complete  system  of  sewerage.  There  are 
2  banks;  7  churches,  with  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  about  3,000;  4  public  schools,  with 
an  enrollment  of  2,000;  a  free  library;  1  daily 
and  1  weekly  newspaper  and  1  bi-monthly  jour- 
nal. The  only  public  building  is  the  court  house. 
In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  Corning  does  a 
business  of  $100,000  yearly.  Other  products  of 
importance  are  beer,  flour,  stoves,  and  foundry 
work  of  all  kinds.  Nearly  1,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  making  or  cutting  of  glass ;  and 
one  of  the  establishments  received  the  grand 
prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1888.  The  aggre- 
gate trade  of  the  city  in  a  year  is  estimate  at 
$3,000,000.  A  feature  of  the  city  is  a  handsome 
stone  tower,  containing  a  town  clock,  the  gift  of 
Erastus  Coming  to  the  municipality. 

Cortland,  a  village,  the  county  seat  of  Cort- 
land County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Syracuse.  Binghamtoti  and  New  York  and  the 
Elmira,  Cortland  and  Northern  Railroads,  47 
miles  by  rail  from  Bingham  ton,  87  miles  from 
Syracuse,  and  70  miles  from  Elmira.  The  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  3,066;  in  1880, 4,050;  in  1890, 
8,708.  The  village  is  lighted  by  50  arc  lights  of 
2,000  candle  power  each  and  700  incandescent 
lights  of  20  candle  power  each,  and  is  supplied 
with  spring  water,  both  for  domestic  ana  fire 
purposes,  distributed  through  15*2  miles  of 
mains,  using  120  hydrants.  The  Union  system 
of  telegraphic  fire  alarms  is  in  operation.  The 
Cortland  post-office  is  rated  in  the  second  class. 
The  following  is  the  statement  of  its  business 
for  the  year  ending  June-  30,  1890:  Received 
for  postage,  $20,749.35;  salaries  and  expenses, 
$11,205.77;  net  revenue,  $9,543.58;  money-order 
business,  $76,486.57 ;  volume  of  business  for  the 
year,  $97,235.92.  The  force  consists  of  4  clerks 
and  6  carriers.  Three  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  village.  There  are  9  churches.  The 
Franklin  Hatch  Public  Library,  opened  in  1888, 
has  3,000  volumes.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  also  supports  a  public  reading-room. 
The  Cortland  Normal  and  Training  School  was 
opened  March  3, 1869.  The  grounds  and  build- 
ing were  contributed  by  the  village  at  a  cost  of 
alK>ut  $100,000.  Since  the  oj^ening  of  the  school 
there  have  been  registered  3,243  normal  students, 
of  whom  1,212  were  men  and  2,031  were  women. 
The  whole  number  graduated  is  797.  The  pub- 
]ic-school  system  of  the  village  was  established 
in  1880.  &3venteen  teachers  are  regularly  em- 
Dloyed,  with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly 
900  pupils.  The  importance  of  Cortland  as  a 
manufacturing  center  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  incorporated  companies  and  as- 
sociations doing  business  there : 


NAMES. 

KiDdofgooda. 

Cq>itd. 

Cortland  Wagon  €k)... 
Hitchcock  M^.  Co.... 

Wagons  and  sleighs . 

$400,000 

600 

Wagons.      sleigiis, 

mower8.trap8,etc 
Wagons  and  sleighs . 

800,000 

600 

Cortland  Mfg.  Co.  (Urn.) 
Homer  Wajron  Co.Uim.) 

80,000 

50 

Wagons  and  sleighs. 

10,000 

125 

Cortland  Cart  and  Car- 

riage Oi 

Wagons  and  sleighs. 

10,000 

85 

Cortland  Omnibus  and 

Cab«Co 

Omnibus  and  cabs.. 

12,000 

45 

Cortland  Doorand  Win- 

Screens for  windows 

dow  Screen  Co 

and  doors 

85,000 

T5 

Excelsior  Top  Co 

Carriage   tops   and 

trimmings. 

85,000;      40 

Cortland  Top  and  Rail 

Carriage    tops   and 

Co 

rails : 

50.000 
85,000 

75 

Cortland  Hamesa  Co  . . 

Harness. 

65 

Cortland  Box-Loop  Co. 

Uanieas  trimmings. 

8fi,000 

65 

Hove  Ventilating  tito  ve 

Co .... 

Stoves     

W,000 
25,000 

90 

Cortland  Desk  Co... 

Wall-desks 

00 

CortlaadChairand  Cab- 

inet Co 

Chairs 

80,000 

go 

Cortland  Lamber  Co. . . 

Lumber 

80.000* 

Cortland  Water  Co.... 

100,000 
100,000 

Wlckwlre  Bros. 

Wire  and  wire  goods 

800 

H.  F.  Benton 

Doors,    aash,    and 
blinds 

80,000 

80 

Cooper  firoa 

Foundry  and   ma- 

chinists  

26,000 
7,000 

85 

OeorseMcEeel 

Forging  Co 

Stamped  metal 

6 

Carriage  irons. 

80,000 

50 

There  are  3  national  banks  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $850,000  and  a  saviners  bank.  A  street 
railroad  3  miles  long  connects  Homer  with  Cort- 
land. On  Aug.  21, 1890,  the  village  was  struck 
by  a  tornado,  which  did  damage  to  the  amount 
of  $15,000. 

Dallas,  the  county  seat  of  Dallas  Countj, 
Texas,  on  the  right  bank  of  Trinity  river,  m 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  315  miles  from 
Galveston,  216  from  Austin,  and  265  from  Hous- 
ton. The  population  in  1880  was  10,358;  in 
1890  it  was  38,140,  an  increase  of  27,782  in  the 
decade  (268-22  per  cent.).  The  assessment  of  the 
city  in  1880  was  $4,100,840;  in  1887,  $11,908.- 
846;  in  1888,  $13,811,659;  in  1889,  $21,560,417; 
and  in  1890,  $31,556,350  on  a  basis  of  60  per 
cent,  valuation.  The  total  debt  of  the  city  is 
$1,518,600,  and  the  tax  rate  $1.50  on  the  $100. 
The  number  of  buildings  constructed  in  1888-W 
was  743,  at  a  cost  of  $2,998,788;  and  in  188»-*90 
769  buildings  were  constructed,  costing  $4,260,- 
080.  The  railroads  running  into  Dallas  are  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central,  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
and  Santa  Fe,  the  Dallas  and  Waco,  the  Dallas 
and  Greenville,  the  Texas  Trunk,  and  the  Dallas, 
Pacific  and  Southeastern.  There  are  also  tele- 
graph and  telephone  facilities.  The  total  of 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  the  citv  in  1889 
was  $27,050,000 ;  in  1890  it  was  $40,710,000.  On 
Jan.  1, 1890,  there  were  18  miles  of  street  rail- 
way in  operation,  with  5  miles  in  course  of 
construction  and  2  rapid  transits.  Tliere  are 
40  miles  of  paved  streets  and  .60  miles  of  side- 
walks. Durmg  the  past  four  years  14  miles  of 
street  have  been  macadamlzea,  12  paved  with 
bote  d'arc,  and  44  miles  of  cement  sidewalks 
have  been  constructed.  There  are  22  miles  of 
sewers,  which  cost  $200,000.  Electric  lights  and 
gas  are  in  use.  The  water  works  are  of  the 
pump  and  reservoir  system,  together  with  an  ar- 
tesian well,  and  there  are  45  miles  of  mains 
costing  $500,000.    There  is  a  fire  alarm,  with 
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205  hydrants  and  8  cisterns.  There  are  11 
banks,' the  capital  and  surplus  being  $3,840,000. 
The  clearings  for  eight  months  of  18^  were 
$80,883,756.08.  The  aggregate  of  loans  of  22 
European  and  American  agencies  is  $10,000,000 
yearly,  and  there  are  8  local  and  2  branch  build- 
ing and  loan  associations.  There  are  44  churches 
and  14  public  schools,  and  the  total  valuation  of 
school  property  is  $227,600 ;  76  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  enrollment  is  4,685.  A  classical 
course  can  be  taken  in  the  high  school.  There 
are  19  private  schools  and  academies,  including 
4  business  colleges,  1  school  of  fine  arts,  a  con- 
vent and  Catholic  parochial  school,  and  an  Epis- 
copal  college.  A  university  is  also  in  course  of 
erection  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  manufactories  in  operation  in 
1889-*90  numbered  127,  employing  2,700  hands, 
with  capital  to  the  amount  of  $3,780,000.  The 
capacity  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  is  14,000 
^ards  daily,  and  the  daily  consumption  of  cotton 
IS  25  bales.  A  grain  elevator  has  been  erected, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels,  and  there 
are  4  flouring  mills,  with  aggregate  ca{)acity  of 
2,000  barrels  a  day.  A  meat-packery  is  under 
construction,  to  cost  $300,000.  Other  establish- 
ments are  for  the  making  of  wearing  apparel, 
harness  and  saddlerv,  mattresses,  spring  beds, 
and  show-cases,  and  there  are  12  lumber  yards,  8 
planing  mills,  and  2  sash  and  door  factories. 
The  total  number  of  business  concerns  of  all 
classes  is  1,700,  of  which  29  are  wholesale  agri- 
cultural implement  houses.  The  State  fair  is 
held  annually  at  Dallas,  the  grounds  covering 
120  acres,  with  race-track.  Three  parks  have  a 
total  area  of  290  acres.  A  county  court  house  is 
under  construction,  to  cost  $350,000.  There  is 
a  city  hall,  a  county  jail,  a  United  States  court 
house  and  post-office,  an  opera  house  costing 
$60,000,  a  Merchants'  Exchange,  an  Armory 
Hall,  a  Christian  Association,  a  Hebrew  Society, 
and  other  halls.  The  hotels  number  32,  and  a 
large  one,  7  stories  high,  is  under  construction, 
to  cost  $500,000.  There  are  2  daily  and  several 
weekly  newspapers.  Dallas  Countv  has  an  area 
of  900  square  miles  and  a  total  railroad  mileage 
(in  1889)  of  169*46  miles.  The  assessed  value  of 
the  county,  real  estate  and  personal  property,  in 
1888  was  $26,856,750.  The  production  the  same 
year  was :  Cotton,  29,186  bales,  valued  at  $1,225,- 
812;  com,  2,294,440  bushels;  wheat,  978,500 
bushels;  oats,  1,708,000  bushels. 

Danville,  a  city  of  Pittsylvania  County,  Va., 
on  Dan  river,  66  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Staunton  to  form  the  Roanoke.  It  is  65 
miles  from  Lynchburg,  141  from  Richmond,  and 
286  from  Washington,  on  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad,  which  at  this  point  branches 
into  several  divisions.  Other  roads  are  the  At- 
lantic and  Danville  and  the  Danville  and  New 
River,  and  others  are  in  contemplation.  The  city 
is  connected  by  an  iron  bridge  with  North  Dan- 
ville. The  population  in  1870  was  3,463;  in 
1880  it  was  7,526;  in  1890  it  was  10,285,  an  in- 
crease of  2,759  (36-66  per  cent.).  The  total 
amount  of  tobacco  brought  in  leaf  to  Danville 
in  eighteen  years  is  500,000,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $60,000,000.  The  total  tobacco  trade  of 
1885  was  $7,707,348,  of  which  $5,554,599  was 
sold  in  leaf  and  $2,010,084  manufactured.  In 
1888  5,300,000  pounds  were  manufactured ;  in 


1889,  7,582,000  pounds.  In  1890,  160  large  brick 
buildings  were  employed  in  the  business,  with 
3  others  under  construction,  and  6,000  persons 
are  employed.  Of  the  laborers  employed  in 
the  tobacco  business,  nine  tenths  are  negroes. 
Whites  are  employed  in  the  cotton  factones  to 
the  number  of  1,200.  The  capital  invested  in 
mills,  aggregating  40,000  spindles,  is  $1,500,- 
000.  There  are  2  grist  mills,  1  large  flouring 
mill,  3  cooperages,  2  iron-working  establish- 
ments, 1  furniture,  2  candy,  2  sash  and  blind,  1 
ice,  1  chair,  2  box,  and  1  buggy  factories.  Power 
is  supplied  from  a  canal  3,500  feet  long.  The 
water  and  gas  works,  the  electric-light  plant,  and 
the  fire-alarm  system  are  owned  by  the  city. 
The  rate  of  taxation  for  all  purposes  is  1*65  per 
cent.,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
1885,  including  North  Danville,  was :  real,  $5,- 
513,357;  personal,  $2,298,400.  Danville  has  8 
banks,  with  aggregate  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and 
6  building  and  loan  associations.  There  are  1 
daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers  and  3  hotels.  A 
tabernacle  has  been  recently  erected  capable  of 
holding  5,000  persons.  The  private  schools  are 
Roanoke  Female  College  (Baptist)  and  Metho- 
dist Female  College,  with  the  Danville  Military 
Institute.  A  home  for  the  sick  is  maintained  by 
the  churches  and  hj  charitable  citizens. 

Davenport,  a  city  of  Iowa,  the  capital  of 
Scott  County,  on  west  bank  of  Mississippi  river, 
opposite  the  cities  of  Rock  Island  ana  Moline 
in  Illinois,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  free 
bridges.  Between  these  three  cities,  on  an  is- 
land in  the  river,  is  the  Rational  armory  and 
arsenal,  on  which  the  Government  has  expend- 
ed $10,000,000  in  buildings  and  improvements. 
Davenport  is  168  miles  west  of  Cnicago,  318 
east  of  Omaha,  332  north  of  St  Louis,  and  397 
south  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  river  runs.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  has  many  imposing  buildings, 
prominent  apiong  them  being  the  court  house, 
recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  $175.000 ;  the  Rock 
Island  Railway  car  shops,  $200,000 ;  the  ^^iasonic 
Temple,  $75,000 ;  and  Turner  Hall,  $85,000.  The 
population  of  Davenport,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral census  of  1880,  was  21,831 ;  according  to 
the  State  censas  taken  in  1885,  24,999 ;  in  1890 
it  was  28,500.  Davenport  has  4  national  banks 
and  3  savings  banks.  The  number  of  savings- 
bank  depositors  exceeds  10,000,  and  the  c^gr^ 
gate  of  their  deposits  is  more  than  $6,000,000, 
which  is  four  fifths  of  the  amount  deposited  in 
all  the  other  savings  banks  in  Iowa.  The  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy,  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
Northern,  and  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria  Rail- 
ways compete  for  the  business  of  Davenport,  while 
the  Mississippi  river  provides  water  communica- 
tion with  the  West  and  Northwest.  The  product 
of  the  Davenport  factories  in  1889  was  valued  at 
$15,000,000.  The  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments exceeds  200,  and  the  articles  pro- 
duced include  lumber,  glucose  sirups  and  sugars, 
agricultural  implements,  malt,  clothing,  cigars, 
crackers,  candies,  blank  books,  and  furniture. 
The  saw  mills  cut  100,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
yearly,  and  the  grain  houses  and  elevators  handle 
grain  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000.  Davenport 
has  an  excellent  system  of  water  works,  with  33 
miles  of  mains  and  320  fire  hydrants.     It  has 
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20  miles  of  street  railway.  The  public  schools 
employ  110  teachers  and  occupy  10  buildings. 
There  are  two  prosperous  business  colleges,  with 
a  large  number  of  students.  Griswold  College, 
under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  has  valuable  property  and  considerable 
endowment.  This  institution  includes  Kemper 
Hall,  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  boys,  and 
St.  Katharine^s  Hall  for  girls.  Both  these  insti- 
tutions have  a  wide  reputation  and  attract  pu- 
pils from  distant  Stat^  St.  Ambrose's  Acad- 
emy and  the  Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  are  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op of  Davenport.  Both  institutions  have  hand- 
some buildings  and  a  wide  patrona^.  The 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  is  a  State  institution  in 
the  suburbs  of  Davenport;  its  buildings  and 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  it  provides  a  home  for 
more  than  300  poor  children.  Davenport  has  5 
daily  papers  (4  in  the  English  language  and  1 
in  German)  and  has  6  weekly  papers  (3  Eng- 
lish, 2  German,  and  1  Swedish).  There  are  35  re- 
ligious organizations,  nearly  all  having  houses  of 
worship.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  is  a 
prosperous  institution.  Its  museum  contains 
large  and  remarkably  valuable  collections,  espe- 
cially rich  in  remains  of  the  mound  builders. 
The  Library  Association  has  a  valuable  library 
and  a  building  of  its  own.  Davenport  was  laid 
out  in  1836,  and  became  a  city  in  1»51. 

Elgin,  a  city  of  Kane  County,  111.,  on  both 
banks  of  Pox  river,  which  is  spanned  by  three 
wooden  bridges,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroads,  38  miles  west-northwest  of  Chicago ; 
population  in  1890,  17,000.  The  streets  are 
broad,  the  public  and  business  buildings  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  there  are  many  shade  trees. 
There  is  good  water  power,  good  water  supply, 
and  fire  protection  with  200  hydrants ;  electric 
street  lighting,  and  an  electric  street  railroad 
in  process  of  construction.  The  water  and 
street-lighting  plants  are  owned  by  the  city.  It 
is  noted  as  the  seat  of  the  national  watch  fac- 
tory established  in  1866,  which  employs  nearly 
3,000  persons,  manv  of  them  women,  and  manu- 
factures between  400  and  500  watches  daily.  It 
has  2  milk-condensing  companies,  a  board  of 
trade  for  dairy  products,  nutter  and  cheese 
factories,  2  national  banks,  1  savings  bank,  a 
loan  and  homestead  association,  1  large  publish- 
ing house  (employing  300  persons),  2  private 
electric-lighting  companies,  a  public  library,  2 
daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  18  churches,  12 
public-school  building  (pupils  enrolled  2,549, 
teachers  52),  and  4  private  schools.  The  prop- 
erty valuation  in  1888  was  |8,224.539 ;  the  mu- 
nicipal indebtedness,  $137,000 ;  school  indebted- 
ness, $66,000 ;  total,  $203,000. 

El  Paso,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  El 
Paso  County,  Texas,  on  Rio  Grande  river,  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  one  of  the  largest  customs-  reve- 
nue districts  in  the  country.  The  population  in 
1880  was  736;  in  1890  it  was  10,836,  an  increase 
of  10,100  (1,372-28  per  cent.).  El  Paso  is  a  smelt- 
ing center  for  the  minerals  found  in  Texas  and 
neighboring  sections  of  Mexico,  being  the  out- 
let into  that  country  through  the  Texas  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  which  connect 


there  with  the  Mexican  Central  In  1889  there 
were  2  ore  smelters,  with  capital  of  $200,000, 
employing  300  men,  and  consuming  raw  material 
to  the  value  of  $3,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
product  was  $3,835,000.  In  1882  the  value  of 
imports  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  customs  dis- 
trict of  Paso  del  Norte,  of  which  El  Paso  is  port- 
was  $313,753 ;  in  1885,  $9,860,301 ;  and  in  1888, 
$13,967,142.  The  total  value  in  seven  years  end, 
ing  June30,  1888,  was  $55,678,676.  The  total  of 
collections  by  the  custom  house  on  articles  of 
all  sorts  in  the  same  period  was  $370,065.74. 
The  exports  to  Mexico  from  the  United  States, 
through  El  Paso,  in  1887  and  eleven  months  of 
1888,  were  valued  at  $11,087,087.96.  The  city  is 
also  the  headquarters  of  large  cattle  interests  of 
the  two  countries,  and  has  a  large  refrigerating 
company  for  preserving  meats.  The  capacity  in 
1889  was  for  100  beeves,  100  sheep,  and  100  hogs, 
and  66,000  pounds  of  ice  were  manufactured 
daily.  The  other  industries  in  1889  were  a 
foundry  and  machine  company,  2  cigar  factories 
with  capacity  of  $21,000, 1  planing  mill,  1  candy 
and  2  ice  factories,  1  marble  works,  and  1  grist 
mill.  The  mercantile  establishments  number 
115.  Three  national  banks  have  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $350,000.  The  assessments  of  the 
city  in  1889  showed  taxable  values  amounting  to 
$5,870,325,  including:  $1,843,837  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  $1,209,582  m  city  improvements.  There 
are  3  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers ;  one  of  the 
last  is  in  the  Spanish  language.  The  custom 
house  erected  at  El  Paso  by  the  United  States 
Government  cost  $150,000. 

Emporia,  a  city,  county  seat  of  Lyon  County, 
Kan.;  population  in  1890,  7,550.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  rolling  prairie  between  Cot- 
tonwood and  Neosho  rivers,  a  few  miles  above 
their  confluence,  and  has  good  natural  drainage. 
The  reservoir  system  of  water  works  was  com- 
pleted in  1888  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  insuring  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  water  from  Neosho 
river.  The  State  Normal  School,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  1,000  students,  has  15  professors, 
and  receives  an  annual  income  of  $28,000.  The 
College  of  Emporia,  established  by  the  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Kansas  in  1884,  has  about  150 
students.  The  building,  of  Cottonwood  river 
limestone,  is  on  a  commanding  elevation  and 
displays  much  architectural  beauty.  The  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  are  of  a  high  order. 
There  are  33  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  about 
1,600  pupils.  Emporia  has  14  church  edifices. 
There  are  4  banks,  3  daily  papers,  gas  and  electric 
lights,  and  street  cars,  but  no  saloons.  The  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Sante  F4  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroads,  with  their  numerous  branches,  afford 
facilities  for  transportation.  The  former  has 
here  extensive  repair  shops  and  stock  yards. 
Emporia  is  the  center  of  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  State.  The  bottom  lands 
are  rich  and  the  yield  of  grain  in  favorable  sea- 
sons is  enormous." 

Fitchburg,  a  half-shire  town  of  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  24  miles  north  of  Worcester 
and  50  miles  west  of  Boston.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  part  of  Lunenburg,  and  was  set  off  and 
incorporated  a  town  Feb.  8,  1764 ;  incorpo- 
rated a  citv  March  8, 1872.  The  population  in 
1885  was  15,375 ;  in  1890  it  was  22,007.  The 
north  branch  of  Nashua  river  flows  through  the 
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sonthern  portion  of  the  township,  and  along  it« 
banks  the  dense  population  exists.  The  out- 
lying portions  are  hilly  and  sparsely  populated, 
but  there  are  many  good  farms.  A  marked  topo- 
graphical feature  is  Rollstone,  a  rounded  hill  of 
solid  granite  a  little  southwest  of  the  city  proper, 
risine  about  400  feet  above  the  river.  Excellent 
Rranite  has  been  quarried  there  in  large  amounts 
for  several  generations.  Besides  the  city  proper, 
there  are  the  villages  of  West  Fitohburg,  Crocker- 
ville,  Rockville,  South  and  East  Fitchburg,  and 
Traskville.  Fitchburg  is  well  nrovided  with 
railroad  facilities,  being  on  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road (Hoosac  Tunnel  route),  and  thus  having 
direct  communication  with  Boston  and  also  the 
great  cities  of  the  West.  The  Cheshire  Division 
of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  affords  easy  access  to 
points  north,  and  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad  furnishes  means  of  reaching 
Worcester,  the  cities  of  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  Tork  city.  More  than  50  passen- 
ger trains  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  Union 
rassenj^er  Station  daily.  The  immense  car  shops 
of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  are  at  East  Fitchburg. 
Fitchburg  is  pre-eminently  a  manufacturing  city. 
Machinery  and  steam  engines  are  the  principal 
products.  A  dozen  large  paper  mills  are  in 
operation  here,  and  about  as  many  large  cotton 
and  woolen  mills,  besides  innumerable  smaller 
industries.  The  city  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water  from  brooks  originating  in  the  high 
nills  to  the  northwest.  The  water  is  stored  in 
four  reservoirs,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
over  300,000,0()0  gallons  and  ranging  in  altitude 
from  216  to  450  feet  above  the  river.  There  are 
more  than  35  miles  of  street  mains,  and  nearly 
300  hydrants.  The  cost  of  these  water  works  was 
about  $650,000.  There  is  an  efficient  fire  de- 
partment, with  fire-alarm  telegraph  system  and 
a  street  railway,  and  the  streets  are  lighted  with 
electricity.  Tnere  are  11  churches,  some  of 
them  very  expensive  and  handsome  structures, 
8  banks,  the  county  court  house  (a  massive  gran- 
it^  building,  in  front  of  which  is  Monument 
Square  containing  the  soldiers'  monument),  and 
the  county  jail  in  South  Fitchburg.  The  Fitch- 
burg Public  Library,  established  in  1859,  com- 
prises about  20.000  volumes  and  is  kept  in  the 
Wallace  Library  and  Art  Building,  an  ornate 
structure,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Roaney  Wallace 
to  the  city.  The  city  has  school  property  valued 
at  $250,000.  There  are  20  school-houses,  in 
which  are  kept  49  schools.  About  70  teachers 
are  employed. 

Fori  Scott,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Bour- 
bon County,  Kan.,  on  Marmaton  river,  distant 
from  Kansas  City  100  miles;  from  Sedalia,  Mo., 
120  miles ;  from  Sprinefield,  Mo.,  100  miles ;  from 
Wichita,  Kan.,  160  miles.  Fort  Scott  has  the  fol- 
lowing railroads :  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas, 
the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis,  and 
the  Missouri  Pacific ;  others  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  has 
machine  shops  here  employing  about  200  men. 
The  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  has  repair  shops  em- 
ploying about  40  men.  The  resources  of  the  city 
and  vicinity  include  coal  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities ;  cement  rock,  making  a  quality  of  cement 
fully  equal  to  that  made  at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  the 
best  of  limestone ;  flag  stone ;  ^ood  clays  for  build- 
ing brick  and  pottery,  also  Ire  clays  under  the 
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coal  seams.  There  are  several  artesian  wells 
producing  a  large  supply  of  sulpho-mineral  wa- 
t^r.  There  are  3  foundries,  one  of  which — the 
Fort  Scott  Foundry  and  Machine  Works— is 
the  largest  institution  west  of  St.  Louis,  em- 
ploying about  800  men,  and  making  a  specialty 
of  sugar  and  mining  machinery.  There  are  also 
large  sugar  works  at  which  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  sorghum  was  first  successfully  dem- 
onstrated, a  window-glass  factory,  2  large  ce- 
ment works,  2  large  potteries,  1  lar^  roller 
flouring  mill,  and  many  smaller  industnes.  The 
water  works  (with  15  miles  of  main),  electric-light 
plant,  illuminating-gas  plant,  light  and  fuel  gas 
plant,  each  costing  at  least  $100,000.  There  are 
7  miles  of  electric  street  railway,  a  complete  tele- 
phone system, aGoveminent  court  house  and  post- 
office(c6sting$150,000),8  daily  and  4  weekly  news- 
papers, and  4  banks.  There  is  a  normal  college,  8 
lublic-school  buildings  with  40  instructors,  and 
6  churches.  The  population  in  1890  was  14,000. 
Fostoria,  a  city  of  Seneca  County,  Ohio; 
population  in  1890,  7,640.  It  is  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  a  great  oil  and  gas  district,  and  has  5 
trunk-line  railways.  A  pipe  line  surrounding 
the  city  to  sujppfy  manufacturers  with  natural 
gas  is  operated  oy  the  city ;  also  the  line  of  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Gas  Company.  It  contains 
7  glass  factories  in  active  operation,  one  being 
the  largest  window-glass  factory  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  Ilarter  Mills  nave  a  capacity 
of  about  1,500  barrels  of  flour  daily,  making 
lar^  shipments  to  Europe.  The  Cadwallader 
MiDing  Company,  while  not  so  extensive,  will 
also  have  laree  capacity.  *The  city  contains  a 
large  buggy  factory,  a  barrel  factory,  a  stave 
factory,  4  planing  mills,  a  box  factory,  3  banks, 
2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  f  he  city  is 
building  a  system  of  water  works  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $300,000.  In  1886  Fostoria  had  a 
population  of  about  4,000.  There  are  7  public- 
school  buildings.  The  aggregate  value  of  manu- 
factured products  is  about  $,8,000,000.  The  city 
offers  practically  free  fuel  to  manufacturers  who 
wish  to  locate  there. 

Oalesburg,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Knox  County,  III.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  and  Chicago,  Santa  Fe  and  Cali- 
fornia Railroads,  and  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  Fulton  County  Railroad,  164  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Chicago.  The  population  in  1860 
was  4,953 ;  in  1870  it  was  10,158;  in  1880  it  was 
11,278 ;  and  in  1890  it  was  15,212,  of  whom  about 
one  third  are  foreigners,  the  Swedish  nationality 
predominating,  ft  is  surrounded  by  a  ricn 
farming  region.  The  city  has  paved  streets, 
electric  lights,  a  street  railroad,  2  opera  houses, 
water  works,  several  hotels,  and  many  substan- 
tial public  and  private  buildings.  The  Illinois 
headquarters  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  are  here,  and  also  large  shops 
and  stock  yards,  this  railroad  alone  employing 
more  than  2,000  men  at  this  point.  There  are 
4  foundries,  4  large  brick  yards,  an  agricultural 
implement  manufactory,  besides  a  large  number 
of  smaller  industries,  Lombard  University  (Uni- 
versalist)  and  Knox  College  (Congregational)  are 
here.  There  are  41  professors  and  teachers  and 
800  students  connected  with  these  institutions. 
Both  admit  women.  There  are  10  public-school 
buildings,  including  a  high  school,  having  52 
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teachers  and  3,100  pupils.  The  city  library  con- 
tains 16,000  volumes.  There  are  o  banks  (8  of 
which  are  national)  having  capital  and  surplus 
of  $700,000;  2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers 
and  3  monthly  periodicals ;  and  19  churches,  of 
which  4  are  Swedish,  2  Catholic,  2  colored,  and 
1  German. 

Geneva,  a  village  of  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake;  population  in 
1890, 7,346.  The  most  desirable  part  of  the  vil- 
lage for  residence  is  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  west 
shore,  overlooking  the  lake,  with  a  view  not  un- 
like those  on  the  Rhine.  Geneva  is  on  the  Au- 
burn branch  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
,  the  Fallbrook  Coal  Company's  road,  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  the  Geneva  and  Lyons,  and  the  Geneva 
and  Buffalo  (now  being  constructed).  Here  also 
begins  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Canal,  which  con- 
nects Geneva  with  the  canal  system  of  the  State. 
It  has  3  fine  steamers  on  the  lake.  Geneva  is  40 
miles  from  Watkins,  51  from  Rochester,  and  340 
from  New  York  city.  Its  fine  paved  streets  are 
lined  with  handsome  stores,  and  the  broad  ave- 
nues, lined  with  plats  of  grass  and  stately  trees, 
abound  in  beautiful  residences.  Electric  lights 
are  generously  distributed,  and  an  abundance  of 
pure  water  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  town. 
An  admirable  system  of  sewerage  and  an  efii- 
cient  board  of  health  make  Geneva  one  of  the 
most  healthful  places  in  the  State.  Among 
its  natural  advantages  is  the  Geneva  Mineral 
Spring.  Many  barrels  of  this  water  are  shipped 
weekly.  Geneva  is  the  seat  of  Hobart  College, 
erected  in  1^2.  There  are  three  public  schools, 
with  fine  buildings^  and  another  in  course  of 
erection.  The  Delancey  Divinity  School,  the  De- 
lancey  School  for  girls,  and  the  Quincey  School, 
besides  a  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school,  and 
two  observatories  complete  the  educational  equip- 
ment. There  are  several  fine  hotels,  and  a  larffe 
sanitarium,  which  is  visited  yearly  by  hundreds 
of  patients.  Geneva  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  which  occupies  a  beautiful  site 
west  of  the  village.  There  is  a  board  of  trade,  and 
a  weU-equipped  fire  department,  with  a  system  of 
fire  alarms.  The  Thirty-fourth  Separate  Compa- 
ny, or  Folger  Guards,  are  to  have  a  new  armo- 
ry, and  the  site  has  been  selected.  The  Geneva 
nurseries  form  the  greatest  industry  here.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  trees  are  shipped  yearly,  and 
the  largest  dealers  in  the  world  are  located  here. 
There  are  three  banks  and  a  loan  association. 
The  Manufacturers*  Accident  and  Indemnity 
Company,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  $50,000,  em- 
ploys a  lafTge  corps  of  clerks,  and  is  growing  rap- 
idly. The  manufactories  include  stove  works, 
a  Cereal  Company,  boiler  works,  a  canning  fac- 
tory, optical-instrument  works,  and  a  malt  house. 
Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 

Gloversville,  a  city  of  Fulton  County,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Cayadutta,  a  branch  of  Mohawk  river, 
8  miles  north  of  Fonda.  It  is  connected  with  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
by  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  Rail- 
road, by  the  Johnstown,  Gloversville  and  Kings- 
borough  horse-car  line,  and  also  by  a  plank  road. 
The  route  of  the  New  York  Canadian  racific  Rail- 
road has  been  surveyed  through  the  city.  The 
city  is  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Adirondacks, 
and  statistics  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  localities  in  the  Union,  the  claim  being 


made  that  the  death  rate  is  lower  than  any  other 
city  of  New  York.  Sixteen  miles  up  the  hills 
from  Gloversville  is  Sacandaga  Park,  on  Saean- 
daga  river.  This  comprises  about  100  acres  well 
laid  out  and  suiTounaed  by  numerous  cottages 
for  summer  occupants.  The  climate  of  this  re- 
gion is  mild  and  healthful,  the  mercury  seldom 
rising  above  85®  or  falling  below  zero.  The  ear- 
liest settlements  in  this  locality  were  made  about 
the  close  of  th&  eighteenth  century.  The  small 
hamlet  was  called  the  "  Stump  City  "  until  1828, 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  establishing  a  post-of- 
fice, it  was  named  Gloversville.  In  1830  it  had 
but  14  houses.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
in  1851  and  as  a  city  Feb.  19,  1890.  The  popu- 
lation by  the  United  States  census  of  188K)  was 
7,163 ;  by  the  census  of  1890  it  was  13,796.  The 
60  or  70  miles  of  streets  in  the  city  are  substan- 
tially paved  with  cedar  blocks,  curfcJed  with  heavy 
flagging  stone,  and  lined  with  shade  trees.  The 
water  supply  comes  from  mountain  streams,  and 
is  led  into  5  reservoirs,  about  three  miles  from 
the  city,  by  the  gravitation  system.  The  reser- 
voirs have  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the 
business  center  of  the  city,  and  they  have  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  13,500,000  gaUbns.  The 
water  rates  are  low.  The  fire  department  has 
an  electric  fire-alarm  system.  The  police  de- 
partment is  well  organized.  Two  plants  furnish 
electric  light  for  the  streets  and  business  houses, 
and  also  power  for  manufacturing.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  city  is  $4,000,000 ;  and  as  there 
is  no  municipal  debt,  the  taxes  are  moderate. 
There  are  2  banks,  3  large  hotels,  and  several 
building  and  loan  associations.  The  city  con- 
tains 14  churches  and  a  Youn^  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  has  a  building  of  its  own. 
The  public-school  system  is  on  a  substantial 
basis,  and  higher  education  is  cared  for  in  the 
Union  Seminary.  The  free  library,  founded  by 
the  Hon.  Levi  Parsons  in  1880,  contains  9,000 
volumes,  with  a  circulation  of  over  40,000  vol- 
umes per  annum.  Two  daily  newspapers,  2 
semi- weeklies,  3  weeklies,  and  2  monthlies  are  pub- 
lished, Gloversville  is  best  known  for  its  facto- 
ries of  gloves  and  mittens,  of  which  there  are  117. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  17  glove  and  shoe 
leather  factories,  together  with  manufactories  of 
carriages,  glove  and  shoe  dies,  sewing  machines, 
patent  mMicines,  roofing  materials,  wood  and 
paper  boxes,  wagons,  and  buttons.  There  are 
also  machine  shops,  forges,  engine  shops,  planing 
and  saw-mills,  and  knitting  mills.  More  than 
$2,000,000  is  invested  in  the  glove  industry.  The 
manufacture  of  gloves  in  Fulton  County  began 
at  Kingsborough  in  1809,  when  a  leatherniresser 
from  Massachusetts  came  here  to  teach  his  art. 
The  first  skins  used  were  those  of  deer,  which 
the  manufacturers  of  tinware  received  in  ex- 
change. The  leather-dresser  made  a  few  paiis 
of  rough  mittens,  which  he  bartered  among  the 
farmers  and  woodmen  along  the  Mohawk.  All 
of  the  gloves  and  mittens  were  cut  and  made  by 
women,  and  were  plain  and  rough,  without  any 
attempt  at  decoration.  The  mitten  was  marked 
out  with  a  pencil,  after  a  paper  or  wooden  pat- 
teni,  cut  with  shears,  sewed  by  hand,  and  the 
seam  pounded.  The  mitten  was  then  placed  be- 
tween two  boards,  and  the  maker  sat  on  them 
while  making  another  pair.  The  disposal  of  the 
manufactured  product  was  no  easy  task,  and  the 
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sale  of  a  few  dozen  pairs  to  one  cnstomer  was  an 
achievement.  Long  and  tiresome  journeys  were 
made  in  wagons  filled  with  buckskin  mittens 
and  gloves.  The  first  load  of  gloves  ever  driven 
into  Boston  was  in  1825,  the  trip  taking  six  weeks. 
In  1852  the  first  sewing  machine  was  introduced. 
From  1856  to  1861  little  progress  was  made  in 
glove  making,  but  the  impetus  given  to  all  busi- 
ness by  the  war  brought  other  machines  into  the 
market,  and  large  quantities  of  gloves  were  made; 
Hamilton,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  44 
miles  from  Niagara  river,  40  miles  from  To- 
ronto, and  185  miles  from  Detroit ;  population, 
45,414.  It  is  the  county  town  of  Wentworth 
County.  The  first  white  settler  was  Rpbert  Land^ 
who  came  from  Delaware  in  177o.  In  1813 
George  Hamilton  surveyed  a  portion  of  his  farm 
into  village  lots ;  in  1833  Hamilton  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town,  and  in  1846  another  act  of  in- 
coiporation  was  passed,  extending  the  boundaries 
and  nuiking  Hamilton  a  city.  Before  the  era  of 
railways  Hamilton,  being  at  the  head  of  lake 
navigation,  had  a  very  large  wholesale  trade,  the 
goods  being  received*  by  steamboat  and  sent  to 
the  interior  by  wagon.  The  construction  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  infiation  of 
prices  due  to  the  Crimean  War,  caused  a  period 
of  speculative  expansion,  followed  by  a  depression 
of  trade  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  decade.  The 
population  of  the  city  was  21,855  in  1856,  and 
only  31. 485  in  1867 ;  but  during  the  twenty-three 
years  succeeding  the  latter  date  the  growth  of 
population  and  wealth  was  steady.  The  build- 
ings are  of  limestone  or  red  brick,  quarried  or 
manufactured  in  the  vicinity,  though  a  few  of  the 
public  buildings  are  constructed  of  red  or  brown 
stone  from  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Brunswick.  The  assessed  value  of  property  is 
$23,761,370,  and  the  citv's  debt  about  $2,700,- 
000,  of  which  $2,000,000  will  mature  in  1894, 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  short-term  loans 
for  local  improvements  payable  on  the  termina- 
ble annuity  plan.  The  tax  rate  is  19  mills  on 
the  dollar.  Hamilton  lies  on  a  level  ^lain,  ex- 
tending about  2  miles  from  the  mountam  on  the 
south  to  the  bay  on  the  north,  the  average  alti- 
tude being  60  feet  above  lake-level,  and  the  fa- 
cilities for  drainage  being  excellent.  A  ravine 
has  prevented  extension  to  the  west,  but  the 
level  plain  eastward  is  unlimited.  The  water 
supply  is  brought  from  a  point  on  Lake  Ontario, 
about  7  miles  distant,  and  the  sewage  is  emptied 
into  Hamilton  Bay,  a  triangular  land-locked 
harbor  about  21  niiles  in  circumference,  sepa- 
rated from  the  lake  by  a  sandy  beach,  admirably 
adapted  and  extensively  utilized  for  summer 
residences  and  as  a  place  for  general  recreation. 
The  water  is  lifted  to  a  reservoir  on  the  mount- 
ain side  by  pumps,  having  an  aggregate  daily 
capacity  of  14,000,000  gallons,  and  is  distributed 
through  80  miles  of  pipes.  The  trunk  sewers 
are  of  brick,  and  those  on  the  side  streets  of 
vitrified  pipe,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  an 
important  local  industry.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  cedar  block  or  macadamized,  and  the 
sidewalks  are  of  stone,  asphalt,  and  plank. 
Many  of  the  avenues  are  shaded  with  rows  of 
full-grown  maple  and  chestnut  trees.  The  city 
is  lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  and  a  well- 
equipped  fire  department  keeps  the  losses  by  fire 
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down  to  a  nominal  amount,  often  less  than 
$10,000  in  a  year.  Hamilton  has  2  Dominion 
Senators,  2  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, aud  1  member  of  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture. The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
stoves,  carried  on  in  7  large  foundries.  There 
are  also  pipe  works,  rolling  mills,  a  nail  factory, 
car-wheel  works,  forge  works,  engine  factories, 
cotton  mills,  breweries,  a  distillery,  brass  works, 
tin -stamping  works,  large  clothing  factories, 
screw  factory,  soap  works,  canning  factories, 
furniture  factories,  carriage  works,  agricultural 
implenwnt  works,  a  manufactorv  of  suver  plate, 
tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  glass  works,  ship 
building,  wire  works,  sewing-machine  factories, 
and  many  minor  industries.  The  schools  include 
a  ladies'  college,  a  high  school,  model  schools, 
and  about  20  fine  common  schools,  several  of 
the  larger  buildings  being  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1.000  children  each.  There  is  a  well- 
e<j[uipped  free  public  library,  an  art  school,  an 
historical  society,  and  many  literary  and  scien- 
tific clubs.  Night  schools  are  conducted,  in  win- 
ter, under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Church 
of  England  have  cathedrals  in  Hamilton,  and 
there  are  numerous  other  churches,  including 
two  for  the  colored  population.  The  largest  in- 
surance company  in  Canada  has  its  headquarters 
in  Hamilton.  All  the  great  banks  have  agen- 
cies, and  there  are  several  wealthy  building  and 
loan  societies.  The  suburbs  are  made  accessible 
by  an  extensive  horse-car  system  aud  a  dummy 
steam  railway. 

Hannibal,  a  city  of  Marion  County,  Mo.,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  132  miles  above 
St.  Louis.  The  population  in  1850  was  2,020 ;  in 
1890  it  was  12,846.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroads,  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  St.  Louis  and  Hannibal  Railway, 
one  of  the  western  termini  of  the  Wabash,  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroads, 
and  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and 
Northwestern.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant landings  on  the  river  between  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Paul.  The  railroads  have  a  fine  union 
depot,  where  28  passenger  trains  arrive  and 
depart  daily.  The  river  is  here  spanned  by  an 
iron  and  steel  railroad  and  wagon  bridge. '  Its 
favorable  location,  with  its  shipping  facilities, 
has  conduced  to  a  rapid  commercial  growth.  It 
ranks  fii-st  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  production 
of  lime,  obtained  from  the  hills  that  nearly  en- 
circle the  city ;  and  it  is  second  only  as  a  lum- 
ber market,  its  yards  piling  150,000,000  feet  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  Its  manufacturing  interests 
embrace  machine  shops,  foundries,  tobacco  and 
cigar  factories,  stove  works,  planing  mills,  pork- 
packing  houses,  saw  mills,  Dutter  and  cheese 
factory,  and  flouring  mills.  The  manufactured 
product,  with  the  lobbing  interests  and  the  fer- 
tile country  behind  it,  furnish  an  immense  ton- 
nage for  river  and  rail  distribution.  Its  flouring 
product  is  favorably  known  abroad  as  well  as 
throughout  the  North  and  East,  direct  ship- 
ments being  made  to  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
The  ice-storage  capacity  is  50,000  tons,  this  prod- 
uct being  distributed  by  rail  to  southern  points. 
The  city  contains  a  city  hall,  recorder's  court, 
and  jail,  2    fire-engine  houses,  3  banks   and 
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4  flourishing  building  associations  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $1,500,000.  There  are  6 
school  buildings,  (with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,500 
and  a  corps  of  46  teachers;,  a  Catholic  and 
a  German  Lutheran  seminary,  several  private 
schools,  and  a  number  of  literary  societies.  It 
has  recently  opened,  with  4.000  volumes,  the 
only  free  library  and  reading-room  in  the  State. 
Among  the  notable  structures  are  the  Govern- 
ment building  (erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,0(X), 
containing  the  post-office  and  apartments  for 
the  United  States  courts),  the  Paric  Hotel, 
opera  house.  Catholic,  Christian,  and  other 
cnarch  edifices.  There  are  8  daily  and  3  weekly 
newspapers,  1  semi-monthly,  and  1  monthly- 
periodical,  and  14  churches. 

Harerliill,  a  city  of  Essex  County.  Mass.,  is 
on  the  Merrimac  river,  about  18  mile's  from  its 
mouth,  and  81  miles  from  Boston.  The  town 
was  settled  in  1640,  on  land  that  was  purchased 
two  years  later  from  the  Indians.  It  was  named 
from  Haverhill,  England,  whence  the  B.ev,  John 
Ward,  the  first  minister  of  the  parish,  came.  It 
was  incorporated  a  city  in  1870.  and  in  1890  had  a 
population  of  27,320.  The  valuation  is  $18,000,- 
000.  It  has  a  public  library  of  50,000  volumes,  an 
excellent  city  hospital,  an  old  ladies'  home,  a  chil- 
drens'  home,  and  a  chartered  benevolent  society. 
Its  schools  rank  with  the  best  in  New  England 
It  has  many  literary  clubs  and  social  organiza- 
tions. A  board  of  trade,  organized  in  18^,  is  an 
energetic  factor  in  its  prosperity.  Before  the 
days  of  railroads  the  position  of  liaverhill  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Merrimac  made  it  a 
trading  center  Ship  building  then  was  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  from  her  four  ship  yards 
vessels  sailed  to  all  coast  places,  and  to  the  West 
Indies  and  England.  In  the  earlier  days  there 
were  many  and  diverse*  industries;  but  with 
greater  prosperity  and  more  rapid  growth  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  hats  has  become  the 
most  prominent.  The  number  of  pairs  of  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers  annually  made  is  about 
8,000,000,  while  111,000  cases  of  hats  are  shipped 
each  year.  Other  important  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  and  morocco,  and 
foundry  work.  Haverhill  has  suffered  three 
times  from  extensive  fires.  The  last  one  broke 
out  on  Feb.  17, 1883,  and  destroyed  with  great 
rapidity  a  large  part  of  its  manufacturing  dis- 
trict. Two  million  dollar  worth  of  property 
and  the  places  of  business  of  300  firms  and  indi- 
viduals vanished  before  the  fire  was  controlled. 
But  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  sprang  almost  im- 
mediately better  buildings,  and  the  fire  left  as  its 
results  only  an  increased  activity  and  a  more  vig- 
orous business  life.  The  most  distinguished  son 
of  the  place  is  the  poet  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
who  has  woven  its  legends  into  verse,  and  sketched 
in  many  a  descriptive  poem  the  beauties  of  its 
scenery.  His  birth-place,  the  scene  of  "  Snow 
Bound,"  is  visited  by  many  each  year. 

Iowa  City,  the  county  seat  of  Johnson  County, 
Iowa,  on  Iowa  river,  80  miles  from  its  mouth. 
From  ia39  to  1857  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Terri- 
torial and  State  government.  It  is  130  miles 
from  Des  Moines,  "and  80  west  of  Davenport. 
Its  railroad  facilities  are  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  running  east  and  west,  and 
the  Burlington,  (Vdar  Rapids  and  Northern, 
running  north  and  south.   Its  population  in  1850 


was  1,250;  in  1860  it  was  5,214;  in  1870  it  was 
5,914;  in  1880  it  was  9,000;  in  1890  it  was 
6,793.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  University,  a 
co-educational  institution,  founded  in  1846,  \>ut 
of  slight  importance  until  1860.  The  depart- 
ments are  collegiate,  medical  (both  schools),  law^ 
pharmacy,  and  engineering.  Each  department 
nas  well-equipped  laboratories,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  medical  departments  there  are 
hospitals.  Since  the  founding  of  the  university 
2,900  students  have  been  gmduated.  The  at- 
tendance in  1890  was  more  than  800 ;  the  num- 
ber of  instructors,  62.  There  is  also  a  free  night 
school  for  mechanics  and  others,  with  instruction 
in  drafting  and  graphical  mechanics.  The  public 
buildings  include  the  court-house,  city  hall,  opera 
house,  and  a  new  Young  Mens*  Christian  Asso- 
ciation building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000  by 
the  students'  association.  The  rooms  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  contain  a  library  of  over  4,000 
volumes.  There  are  4  ward  schools,  an  academy,  a 
fitting  school  for  the  university  with  an  attend- 
ance of  300,  a  normal  school,  a  commercial  col- 
lege, a  school  of  stenography  and  type-writine, 
and  4  Roman  Catholic  schools,  'there  are  2 
daily  (1  Bohemian)  and  4  weekly  papers.  1  being 
published  by  the  students  of  the  university; 
also  2  semi-annual  publications  by  the  scientific 
department  and  the  Engineering  Society.  Iowa 
City  is  the  center  of  a  large  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  district  It  has  8  banks.  There 
are  3  flouring  mills,  an  oil  mill,  a  foundry,  a 
machine  shop,  a  pork-packing  establishment, 
and  smaller  manufactories.  The  city  is  provided 
with  gas,  electric  lights,  and  Water  works,  and  a 
system  of  sewerage  is  under  construction.  Tlie 
river  furnishes  considerable  power.  There  arc 
large  breweries,  glucose  works,  glass  works,  and 
distilleries  that  are  now  of  no  value  and  not  in 
operation  owing  to  the  prohibitory  law  and  rail- 
way legislation.    There  are  18  churches. 

tthaca,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.,  chartered  in  1888,  is  located 
at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Ijake.  Population  in 
1880,  9,105;  in  1890, 11,557.  It  is  located  about 
midway  between  the  New  York  Central  and 
Erie  Railroads,  and  has  rail  connections  with 
the  former  at  Lyons,  Cayugu,  Auburn,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Canastota;  and'  with  the  latter  at 
Owego,  Waverly,  and  Ehnira.  The  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  'Western  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroads  give  direct  communication 
with  New  York  citv,  and  the  latter  connects  it 
also  with  Philadelphia.  Large  quantities  of 
coal  are  brought  to  this  point  by  the  above- 
named  roads,  and  shipped  by  canal  boats  to 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  intermediate  points. 
During  the  summer  a  passenger  steamer  runs 
regularly  between  Ithaca  and  Cayuga,  at  the 
foot  of 'the  lake,  38  miles  distant.  Ithaca  is 
the  seat  of  Cornell  University,  an  institution 
of  phenomenal  growth,  founded  by  Ezra  Cor- 
nell, who  gave  $500,000  toward  its  establish- 
ment. It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  opened 
to  students  in  1868.  It  is  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  on  a  hill  about  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  giving  a  view  from  the 
campus  of  lake,  valley,  and  distant  hills  of  un- 
surpassed beauty.  The  university  has  a  produc- 
tive endowment  of  $5,000,000,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  sale  of  lands  located  under  land  scrip 
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granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1863,  and  by  the  State  Legislature  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1865.  The  material  equipment,  con- 
sisting of  the  university  farm,  buildings,  furni- 
ture, apparatus,  library,  museums,  etc.,  is  val- 
ued at  11,500,000.  Western  lands  are  still  held 
worth  $1,000,000.  The  equipment  of  the  engi- 
neering department  is  believed  to  be  the  best  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  in- 
stitution has  over  1,300  students,  40  full  pro- 
fessors, 25  assistant  and  associate  professors,  50 
instructors,  and  31  special  lecturers.  Both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted,  as  students 
on  equal  terms.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
free  scholarships  are  annually  awarded  by  com- 
petitive examination  to  the  best  students  in  the 
several  assembly  districts  of  the  State.  The 
city  has  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  1,400,  and  38 
teachers.  The  Ithaca  High  School  ranks  among 
the  largest  and  best  secondary  schools  in  the 
State,  and  is  an  important  preparatory  school  for 
Cornell  University— average  attendance,  275 ;  9 
teachers.  There  is  also  a  parochial  school,  hav- 
ing 6  teachers  and  about  350  pupils.  The  Cor- 
nell Free  Circulating  Library,  founded  by  Ezra 
Cornell  in  1866,  has  over  16,000  volumes  and  an 
annual  circulation  of  28,000  volumes.  It  has  a 
productive  endowment  of  $25,000.    There  are 

2  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $400,000,  and  a  surplus  of  $90,000,  and  a 
savings-bank,  having  deposits  amounting  to 
$790,000  and  a  surplus  of  $102,000,  part  of 
which  has  been  invested  in  a  bank  building 
costing,  with  site,  $70,000.  There  are  1  daily 
and  3  weekly  papers,  and  in  addition,  there 
are  a  daily  and  a  weekly  paper  and  a  monthly 
magazine  published  by  the  university  students. 
The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  an  electric 
street  railroad  connects  the  business  center  with 
the  principal  deoots.  There  are  gas  and  water 
works  controllea  by  private  corporations.  It 
has  an  efficient  fire  department  consisting  of 
7  hose  companies  and  1  company  of  protective 
police,  and  an  equipment  consisting  of  2 
steamers,  1  hook-and-Iadder  truck,  8  hose  car- 
riages, and  a  supply  wagon.  The  principal 
manufacturing  estaolishments  are  2  gun  fac- 
tories, 1  calendar-clock  factory,  2  window-glass 
factories,  2  paper  mills,  and  2  flour  mills.  The 
churches  are  1  Presbyterian,  1  Congregational, 

3  Methodist,  2  Baptist,  1  Unitarian,  1  Episco- 
pal, and  1  Catholic.  There  is  also  a  flourishing 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Among 
the  charitable  institutions  are  an  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  a  Children's  Home,  and  a  Kindergarten. 
A  hospital  is  soon  to  be.  established.  About 
three  vears  since  a  well  was  drilled  to  the  depth 
of  3,100  feet,  which  at  a  depth  of  2,200  feet 
passed  through  several  beds  of  solid  salt  aggre- 
gating more  than  100  feet  in  thickness,  bait 
works  will  undoubtedly  be  established  here  at  an 
early  day.  North  of  the  city  is  an  extensive 
gravel  bank,  evidently  a  moraine  of  the  glacial 
period. 

Jackson,  the  central  city  of  Michigan,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  location  midway  betwfen 
Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  and  also  on  account  of 
its  converging  network  of  railways.  It  is  the 
county  seat  of  Jackson  County,  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  productive  in  the  State.    While 


much  of  the  prosperity  of  Jackson  is  due  to  its 
agricultural  surroundings,  its  rapid  growth  in 
recent  years  is  properly  attributed  to  its  manu- 
factures and  railroads.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  8  distinct  lines  passing  through  or  termi- 
nating in  the  city,  belonging  to  4  systems,  of 
which  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  arc 
doing  a  heavy  business,  and  the  Cincinnati, 
Jackson  and  Mackinaw  is  building  in  from  Ad- 
dison, 20  miles  distant.  Each  company  main- 
tains a  separate  depot,  and  the  entire  network 
of  railways  is  connected  by  means  of  side  tracks, 
constituting  a  practical  belt  line  for  transfer. 
The  city  is  so  accessible  from  every  direction 
that  it  is  the  distributing  point  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  State,  nearly  all  the  great  agricult- 
ural-machinery manufactories  having  warehouses 
or  transfer  agencies  in  the  city.  Jackson  is 
above  the  central  coal  basin  of  "Michigan,  and 
numerous  mines  are  operated  in  the  vicinity, 
furnishing  a  good  quality  of  soft  coal.  Be- 
neath the  coal  formation  are  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  salt,  which  latter  is  not  at  present  util- 
ized on  account  of  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  the  low  price  of  the  product.  The  largest 
industry  manufactures  all  varieties  of  mill  ma- 
chinery. The  factory  covers  20  acres,  and  does 
a  business  of  several  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
Michigan  Central  owns  and  operates  large  rail- 
road shops  in  the  city,  and  manufactures  loco- 
motives, cars,  etc.,  in  large  numbers.  The  Mich- 
igan State  Prison,  one  of  the  finest  in  America, 
is  in  Jackson ;  its  750  convicts  are  employed  on 
contracts,  operated  on  a  large  scale,  making 
wagons,  agricultural  tools  of  all  kinds,  boots  and 
shoes,  brooms,  and  other  articles.  Other  indus- 
tries of  Jackson  arei  large  flouring  mills,  carriage 
and  cart  factories,  hdrness  factories,  mill  ma- 
chinery, engines,  dust  collectors,  soap,  spices, 
chemicals,  glue,  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe,  beer, 
lumber,  furniture,  and  house  furnishings.  Jack- 
son excels  all  other  cities  in  the  manufacture  of 
road  carts.  It  has  the  central  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Water-Gas  Company,  which  operates  an 
extensive,  elaborate,  model  plant,  and  furnishes 
gas  at  thirty  cents  a  thousand  feet.  The  city 
has  two  electric-light  companies,  and  the  streets 
are  lighted  all  night  with  250  arc  lights.  The 
drainage  and  sewerage  are  excellent,  into  Grand 
river,  which  flows  through  the  city.  There  arc 
15  public  schools,  4  parochial  schools,  5  banks 
with  large  capital,  24  churches,  10  building  and 
saving  societies,  and  a  free  public  library:  a 
United  States  Government  post-office  is  being 
built.  There  are  three  dailyj>apers  and  numer- 
ous weekly  publications.  The  population  in 
1880  was  16,105 ;  in  1884,  by  State  census,  • 
19,136 ;  in  1890,  by  Federal  census,  20,779. 

Jaeksonyille,  a  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Morgan  County,  111.,  90  miles  northeast  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  same  distance  west  of 
Quincy.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational  cen- 
ters in  the  West.  The  Yale  Band  of  Connecticut 
founded  here,  in  1829,  Illinois  College,  the  oldest 
chartered  institution  of  learning  in  the  State. 
Shortly  afterward  Jacksonville  Female  Academy 
was  established  in  a  humble  way,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  State,  now  a  flourishing  institu- 
tion. There  are  in  addition  the  Illinois  Conserv- 
atory of  Music,  the  Illinois  Ferpale  College  and 
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College  of  Music  and  Art  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Jackson- 
ville Business  College,  and  an  excellent  system 
of  public  schools.  Here  also  are  the  Illinois  In- 
stitution for  Deaf  Mutes  (the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world),  the  Central  Illinois  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Three  railroads  pass  through  the  town, 
the  Wabash,  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  and  the  Jack- 
sonville Southeastern  system,  the  last  having 
its  machine  shops  and  headquarters  in  the  city. 
Several  miles  of  the  sti'eets  are  paved,  and  alone^ 
many  of  them  are  rows  of  beautiful  trees  well 
grown.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas  and 
electricity,  and  the  city  has  a  system  of  water 
works  supplied  by  an  impounding  reservoir,  in 
addition  to  which* are  two  artesian  wells  supply- 
ing nearly  600,000  g^allons  daily.  A  mine  of 
food  coal  is  operated  just  beyond  the  city  limits, 
'he  Jacksonville  woolen  mills  employ  a  large 
number  of  operatives  and  the  Bohne  and  Garden 
City  knitting  works  furnish  employment  to  many, 
making  a  special  quality  of  silk  underwear,  and 
woolen  kuit  garments,  while  the  Jacksonville 
Manufacturing  Coiupany  makes  a  large  variety 
of  wooden  goods.  There  is  an  excellent  system 
of  street  railways,,  two  large  artificial-ice  fac- 
tories, and  several  brick  and  tile  establishments. 
Two  daily  papers  and  a  monthly  magazine  are 

Sublished.    There  are  IG  churches.    Tne  popula- 
lon  in  1890  was  12,357. 

Jamestown,  a  city  of  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  69 
miles  by  rail  south  of  Buffalo,  at  an  elevation  of 
1,350  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  on  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railway,  446 
miles  from  New  York,  180  from  Cleveland,  and 
539  from  Chicago.  It  is  ^  terminus  of  the 
Chautauaua  Lake  Railway,  also  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Southwestern  branch  of  the  Erie,  and  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Dunkirk,  Alleghany  Valley  and 
Pittsburg.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous points  on  Chautauqua  Lake  by  steamboats. 
Its  population  in  1890  was  15,991.  It  contains 
4  banks,  22  churches  and  chapels,  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  a  hospital,  an  or- 
phan asylum,  8  newsf^apers.  and  a  fine  system  of 
public  schools  with  10  well-equipped  buildings. 
An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  furnished 
from  artesian  wells  by  means  of  the  Holly  sys- 
tenL  Natural  gas  for  both  heat  and  light  is 
brought  from  wells  26  miles  distant.  Elec- 
tricity is  also  used  for  both  light  and  power. 
A  street  railway,  4^  miles  long,  is  to  be  extended, 
in  the  coming  year,  more  than  twice  that  dis- 
tance, and  electricity  applied  for  propelling  the 
cars.  The  Prendergast  Library  Association  has 
erected  a  fine  library  building  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $65,000.  The  circulating  library  will  soon 
open  with  6,500  volumes,  and  $5,000  will  be  ex- 
pended on  a  reference  library.  The  association 
has  property  yielding  an  annual  income  of  about 
$4,500  for  the  benefit  of  the  library.  The  con- 
tract has  been  let  for  building  a  State  armory. 
There  are  more  than  70  manufactories,  about 
one  third  of  which  make  furniture  or  articles 
of  wood.  Of  the  3  worsted  mills,  2  give  em- 
ployment to  about  500  persons  each.  Woolen 
and  plush  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  boilers  and 
engines,  and  metallic  cases  for  vaults  and  safes, 
ara  among  the  articles  manufactured.    Chau- 


tauqua Lake  is  a  popular  summer  resort  and 
is  widely  known  as  the  seat  of  the  Chautau- 
qua University.  During  summer  6  large  and 
numerous  small  steamboats  ply  between  James- 
town and  points  on  the  lake. 

Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  Missouri  and 
county  seat  of  Cole  County,  on  the  south  bank 
of  Missouri  river,  143  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Ce- 
dar Creek  and  125  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  runs 
thence  southwest  50  miles  to  Osage  river.  The 
population  in  1860  was  3,082;  in  1870  it  was 
4,420 ;  in  1880  it  was  5,271,  of  whom  1,017  were 
colored ;  in  1890  it  was  6,782.  The  city  is  very 
near  the  geographical  center  of  the  Stale,  and  is 
built  on  elevated  and  uneven  ground,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river.  Its  principal  pub- 
lic edifices  are  the  State  House,  a  handsome 
building  of  stone  to  which  two  wings  have 
recently  been  added  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  the 
Govern or*s  residence,  the  State  armor}*,  the  Su- 
preme-Court building,  the  Penitentiary,  the 
united  States  court  house  and  post-ofiice  build- 
ing, the  public-school  building,  the  county  court 
house,  and  Lincoln  Institute,  an  institution  sup- 
ported by  the  State  for  the  education  of  colored 
teachers  and  the  higher  education  of  colored 
youth,  which  has  154  students.  There  are  12 
churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  6  hotels. 
The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity  and 
has  an  excellent  system  of  water  works,  a  nation- 
al bank  and  3  State  banks,  1  daily  and  3  weekly 
newspapers,  a  monthly  joumaf  of  education, 
flounng  mills,  breweries,  manufactories  of  wag- 
ons, shoes,  paper  boxes,  brick,  and  mineral  waters, 
a  planing  mill,  a  book  bindery,  a  foundry  and 
machine  -  repair  shop,  and  4  building-an^-loan 
associations  with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of 
$900,000.  There  are  within  the  Penitentiary, 
under  the  contract  system,  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  saddle-trees,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
harness,  etc.  The  State  library  has  20,000  vol- 
umes.   The  public  echools  have  950  pupils. 

Joliet,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Will  County, 
111.,  on  both  sides  of  Des  Plaines  river,  35  miles 
southwest  of  Chicago.  The  population  in  1850 
was  2,659 ;  in  1860  it  was  7,102 ;  in  1870  it  was 
7,263 ;  in  1880  it  was  16,659 ;  in  1890  it  was  27,- 
487.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  pa^es 
through  the  city,  and  it  is  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Chicago,  Santa  Fe  and  California,  the  Joliet, 
Aurora  and  Noi'them,  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet 
and  Eastern  Railroads.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  agricultural  country,  and  is  the  principal 
shipping  point  for  the  produce  of  this  region. 
The  canal  and  river  furnish  water  power,  and 
there  are  several  flourine  mills,  wire-fence  facto- 
ries, a  large  oatmeal  mill,  and  a  paper  mill.  The 
Illinois  Steel  Company's  plant  is"  by  far  the 
latgest  and  most  important  in  the  city.  It  com- 
prises also  the  North  Chicago  and  South  Chi- 
cago Rolling  Mills.  The  company^s  works  at 
Joliet  cover  100  acres  of  level  ground.  The 
capacity  of  these  works  is  over  3,000  tons  of 
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steel  rails  a  week.  The  machinery  is  of  the 
latest  pattern,  and  extensive  improvements  are 
being  made.  Another  large  industry  is  that  of 
manufacturing  check-rowers.  There  are  inex- 
haustible quarries  of  fine  blue  and  white  lime- 
stone near  the  city.  Joliet  is  well  built,  and  is 
lighted  with  electricity  and  gas.  The  court 
house  is  the  finest  and  most  expensive  of  its  kind 
in  the  State,  The  State  Penitentiary,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  cost  more  thaii  $1,000,000. 
There  are  2  national  banks,  and  3  daily  and  6 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  10  pub- 
lic schools  all  have  fine  stone  edifices.  There  is 
also  a  public  high  school  and  16  churches.  The 
street  railway  runs  by  electricity. 

Kalamazoo,  the  county  seat  of  Kalamazoo 
County,  Mich.,  on  Kalamazoo  river,  forty  miles 
from  Lake  Michigan,  almost  exactly  half-way 
between  Chicago  and  Detroit  on  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad.  The  po[>ulation  in  1890  was 
17,850.  It  has  the  reputation  of.  being  one  of 
the  prettiest  inland  cities  in  the  country.  The 
Michigan  Central,  the  Qrand  Rapids  and  Indi- 
ana, and  the  Kalamazoo  division  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroads  cross 
here,  and  here  also  is  the  terminus  of  the  South 
Haven  branch  of  the  Michigan  Central,  as  well 
as  of  the  Chicago,  Kalamazoo  and  Saginaw  Rail- 
roads. The  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is 
here,  and  a  Government  *  building  will  soon  be 
erected.  Among  the  chief  industries  of  the  city 
are  manufactures  of  wind- mil  Is,  carriages,  wag- 
ons, sleighs,  carts,  wheels,  plows,  pills,  capsules, 
harrows,  fanning  mills,  thrashing  machines,  pul- 
leys, railroad  velocipedes,  wash-boards,  regalias, 
carriage  springs,  paper,  flour,  photographic  shut- 
ters, saw-mill  machinery,  engines,  gloves,  whip- 
lashes, flour-mill  machinery,  and  burial  caskets. 
The  value  of  manufactured  product  for  1889  was 
$6,000,000.  Kalamazoo  has  for  many  years  been 
noted  for  its  celery,  many  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  vicinity  being  especially  adapted  to  its  culti- 
vation, and  3,000  acres  having  been  planted  for 
that  crop  in  1889.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
the  value  of  a  full  crop  is  not  less  than  $750,000. 
The  city  has  a  fine  public  library,  a  law  library, 
and  a  small  library  owned  by  the  Ladies'  Library 
Association,  the  latter  in  a  fine  building  owned 
by  the  association.  Kalamazoo  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  owns  its  system  of  water  works  with 
nearly  30  miles  of  mains,  which  furnishes  water 
of  remarkable  purity  from  2  wells,  and  has  a 
system  of  street  railways,  5  banks,  and  a  Safety 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  20  churches,  a  large 
number  of  benevolent  and  social  organizations, 
and  a  public  hospital.  There  are  2  dail^  and  2 
weekly  papers,  besides  several  other  publications, 
Kalamazoo  College  and  the  Michigan  Female 
Seminary  are  here,  and  there  are  10  public-school 
buildings  and  a  number  of  private  schools.  The 
city  has  no  debt  whatever,  and  while  a  large 
amount  is  annually  expended  for  improvements, 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  about  1  per  cent,  on  act- 
ual valuation.  The  contract  has  l)een  let  for  a 
Government  building  to  cost  $75,000,  and  in 
1891  are  to  be  erected  a  library  building  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  to  cost 
$35,000. 

Keene,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Cheshire 
County,  N.  H.,  on  Ashuelot  river.  It  had  in  1880 
a  population  of  6,784,  of  whom  only  2  were  col- 


ored. In  1890  the  entire  population  (7,491)  was 
white,  except  1  family  of  Indians  and  3  Chinese 
laundrymen.  The  principal  industries  are  manu- 
factures of  furniture,  sash-doors,  and  blinds,  pails 
and  buckets,  chairs  and  carriages,  mowing  ma- 
chines, packing  cans,  polishing  powder,  skates, 
woolens,  pottery,  leather,  boxes,  toys,  shoes,  ma- 
chinery, water  wheels,  harness,  brush  handles, 
bricks,  glue,  soap,  butter,  and  cheese.  Several 
fine  residences  and  the  less  imposing  houses  in- 
dicate that  there  are  both  wealth  and  comfort 
among  the  people.  Three  weekly  papers  and  1 
daily  are  published.  There  are  7  banks,  the 
deposits  in  the  3  savings  banks  amounting  to 
nearly  $7,000,000.  The  high  school  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State.  There  are  7  churches.  A 
board  of  trade,  organized  recently,  is  doing  a 
quiet  but  effective  work.  The  Manchester  and 
Keene  Railroad,  operated  bv  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  terminates  here ;  so  also  does  the  Ashue- 
lot, while  the  repair  shops  of  the  Cheshire  Rail- 
road are  at  this  point.  Keene  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  New  England  cities. 

Keokuk,  one  of  the  county  seats  of  Lee  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State, 
205  miles  above  St.  Louis  and  185  miles  east  of 
Des  Moines,  at  the  foot  of  the  Des  Moines  or 
Lower  Rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  and  2  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  and  well-developed  country.  It  is 
connected  with  Illinois  nnd  Missouri  by  iron 
railroad  and  highway  bridges  across  Mississippi 
and  Des  Moines  rivers.  The  population  in  i860 
was  8,136;  in  1870  it  was  12.766;  in  1875  it  was 
11,841 ;  in  1880  it  was  12,117;  in  1885  it  was  18,- 
151 ;  in  1890  it  was  14,075 ;  the  decrease  in  1375 
and  1880  was  due  to  a  contraction  of  the  city 
limits.  The  town  is  built  mainly  on  a  bluff  150 
feet  high,  which  contains  excellent  limestone. 
It  has  broad,  regular,  macadamized  streets,  well 
shaded,  and  running  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other, is  compactly  built,  and  has  many  hand- 
some business  buildings  and  residences.  It  is 
lighted  with  gas  and  electricity,  has  street  rail- 
ways and  water  works  of  the  Molly  system  with 
a  capacity  of  4,000,000  gaHons  a  day.  There  are 
3  artesian  wells.  70O  and  1,200  feet  deep,  flowing 
600,000  gallons  of  mineral  water  daily ;  has  sev- 
eral finelarge  parks  and  handsome  drives.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  extensive  river  trade,  6  railroads  cen- 
ter here,  viz.,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
Des  Moines  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific,  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and  Northwest- 
em,  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific,  Keokuk 
and  Western,  and  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western. 
The  canal  around  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  built 
by  the  United  States  Government  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000,000,  begins  here.  It  is  7t  miles  long,  300 
feet  wide,  with  7  feet  depth  at  lowest  stage  of 
river;  has  two  levels,  and  is  provided  with  locks. 
The  fall  of  20  feet  furnishes  abundant  water 
power,  as  yet  undeveloped.  In  connection  with 
the  canal  a  dry  dock  400  feet  long  and  100  feer 
wide,  and  costing  $140,000  has  been  completed 
by  the  United  States.  This  dock  is  available  for 
vessels  drafwing  not  over  7  feet  of  water.  It  is 
entered  and  filled  from  the  canal,  and  exhausted 
by  means  of  sluices  into  the  river.  The  canal 
furnishes  safe  winter  harbor  for  boats,  and  large 
quantities  of  ice  are  annually  taken  from  it.  The 
23  churches  have  a  seating  capacity  of  8,500. 
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There  are  5  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  2  loan  and  building  associations ; 
2  daily,  4  weekly  (1  German)  newspapers,  and  2 
monthly  publications.  Keokuk  has  a  large  whole- 
sale and  shipping  trade  in  groceries,  lumber,  dry- 
goods,  drugs,  hardware,  butter  and  eggs,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  manufactured  articles.  The  coal 
fields  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  being  in  close  prox- 
imity, its  manufactories  are  developing  rapidly. 
Among  these  are  2  large  canning  factories,  pickle 
works,  2  stove  works,  2  Aouring  mills,  pump  and 
furniture  factories,  2  starch  works,  8  iron  found- 
ries and  machine  shops,  plow  works,  a  brick- 
making  machine  and  wind-engine  factories,  large 
shoe  factory,  2  railway  shops,  sash  and  blind  fac- 
tories, cooper  shops,  a  large  ix)rk-packing  house 
(slaughtering  140,000  hogs  annually),  3  large  saw 
mills,  and  extensive  lumber  yards  that  manu- 
factured and  received  in  1888  96,500,000  feet  of 
lumber,  13,000,000  lath,  and  25,000,000  shingles. 
A  large  powder  plant  is  being  erected  near  the 
city.  There  is  a  national  cemetery,  a  large  army 
hospital  having  been  located  here  during  the  civil 
war.  The  city  was  incorjiorated  in  1847.  It  is 
in  a  sound  financial  condition,  the  debt  of  $300,- 
000  being  funded  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

Kinnrston,  a  city  of  Ontario,  Canada.  Its  set- 
tlement is  almost  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  Quebec.  In  1673  Count  de  Prontenac.  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Prance,  made  a  voyage  hither 
with  120  boats  in  great  state,  and  established  a 
fortified  trading  post  after  his  own  name,  with 
the  favor  of  the  Iroquois  tribe.  Here  La  Salle 
built  a  vessel,  and  sailed  up  the  lake,  establish- 
ing a  fort  at  Niagara,  where  again  he  built  for 
the  navigation  of  Lake  Eric,  a  part  of  his  aim 
for  a  passage  to  China  and  by  the  Mississippi  to 
Mexico.  About  Fort  Prontenac,  called  by  the 
Indians  Cataraqui,  colonists  settled.  The  treach- 
ery of  its  next  commandant.  De  Denouville,  to- 
ward the  Indians  had  its  fruit  in  siege,  capt- 
ure, and  massacres.  Prontenac,  recalled  from 
France,  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  it  had  a  tranquil 
existence  till  the  British  capture  under  Col.  Brad- 
street  in  1758.  It  again  became  important  when 
the  loyalists  flocked  over  from  the  united  States 
as  a  result  of  the  War  of  Independence,  and  set- 
tled in  and  about  it  in  great  numbers,  giving  it  the 
name  of  Kin'g's  Town.  In  1842  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  great  building  en- 
terprise was  undertaken,  but  within  a  few  years 
the  seat  of  government  was  withdrawn,  dissipat- 
ing the  fortunes  of  the  people,  and  giving  a  death- 
blow to  enterprise  while  that  generation  lasted. 
It  settled  down  to  the  life  and  dependence  of  a 
garrison  town,  fostered  by  extensive  fort  build- 
ing under  imperial  policv.  The  British  troops 
being  withdrawn,  and  lake  commerce  being  on 
the  decline,  Kingston  roused  itself  in  the  sixties 
and  has  steadilv  advanced  from  a  population  of 
12,600  to  one  of  21,000,  including  the  Canadian 
regulars  in  garrison  and  suburbs  of  Portsmouth. 
Here  are  Queen's  College,  with  500  students  in 
arts,  science,  theology,  and  medicine ;  the  Royal 
Military  College,  beautifully  located  and  finely 
emiipped;  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians;  a 
Woman's  Medical  College,  the  pioneer  of  its 
class  in  (>anada ;  the  Dominion  Business  College ; 
and  a  collegiate  institute  in  unbroken  operation 
since  1794.  Various  fortifications  give  tne  town 
a  military  strength  second  only  to  that  of  Quebec, 


and  its  five  armed  Martello  towers  possess  an  es- 
pecial interest  for  visitors.  Here,  in  the  days 
gone  by.  Navy  Bay  was  filled  with  vessels  of  war 
from  England ;  but  the  dock  yard,  after  many 
years  of  idleness,  is  doing  duty  as  a  site  for  the 
military  college.  Its  commercial  importance 
before  the  era  of  railroads  was  pre-emment  in 
Ontario— due  to  its  position  at  tne  juncture  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  with  a 
land-locked  harbor  easv  of  access,  and  to  its  be- 
ing also  at  the  foot  of  6ay  of  Quint«  and  Rideau 
Canal  navigation.  Extensive  grain  transship- 
ment takes  place  from  lake  vessels  to  river 
barges,  rafting  of  timber  is  a  vigorous  business, 
and  a  fair  lumber,  coal,  and  iron  trade  is  done 
in  vessels.  A  dry  dock,  claimed  to  be  the  best 
on  the  continent,  is  nearing  completion.  Besides 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  there  is  the  Kingston 
and  Pembroke,  running  120  miles  north  through 
the  iron-mining  district,  and  connecting  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  system ;  the  Kingston,  Nap- 
anee  and  Western,  running  90  miles  northwest: 
and  the  projected  Kingston,  Smith's  and  Ottawa 
Railway,  120  miles  to  the  northeast.  Its  indus- 
tries include  locomotive  and  engine  works  em- 
ploying 500  men.  a  cotton  mill,  a  hosiery  milL 
car  works,  machinery  foundry,  stove  works,  and 
cement,  oil-cloth,  biscuit,  and  broom  factories. 
Its  public  institutions  include  the  provincial 
penitentiary,  with  600  inmates ;  2  provincial  asy- 
lums, with  800  patients;  2  hospitals;  2  orphan- 
ages; and  2  homes  for  the  aged.  The  public 
buildings  and  churches  are  all  of  stone,  the  city 
hall,  court  house,  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
being  models  of  fine  architecture.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  of  an 
Anglican  bishop.  The  assessment  of  property 
aggregates  $8,000,000. 

Las  Yegas,  the  county  seat  of  San  Miguel 
County,  New  Mexico,  on  Gallinas  river.  It  was 
founded  in  1885  by  a  colony  of  Mexicans,  on  the 
direct  road  between  Santa  Fe  and  Missouri 
river,  and  was  a  stopning  place  for  the  great 
wagon  trains  from  the  L  nited  States  to  the  north- 
ern Mexican  provinces.  It  was  taken  possession 
of  bv  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Keamev  for  the  Unit«l 
States,  Aug.  15,  1846.  On  July  4,  1879,  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  entered 
the  town,  which  at  that  date  was  constructed 
principallv  of  adobe.  The  population  in  1890 
was  4,(J92.'  In  1888  the  total  of  freight  forwarded 
from  Las  Vegas  was  84,599,670  pounds,  and  of 
that  received,  107,633,570.  San  Miguel  County 
contains  8,468,881  acres,  of  which  38,241  are  un- 
der irrigation,  and  the  total  assessed  valuation 
in  1888  was  $8,064,610.  It  contains  quarries  of 
building  stone  of  various  colors  and  fine  quality, 
and  lumber  is  abundant,  the  mountains  northwest 
of  the  city  being  covered  with  heavy  forests  of 
pine,  easily  accessible.  Large  amounts  of  lum- 
ber and  building  material  are  cut  and  shipped. 
Good  clay  is  also  found,  and  is  utilized  in  mak- 
ing briclc.  Las  Vegas  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  springs  of  Gallinas  river,  conveyed  seven 
miles,  with  a  fail  of  300  feet,  affording  pressure 
for  security  against  fire  and  power  for  manu- 
facturing. The  citv  has  a  large  flouring  mill. 
Street  cars,  gas,  and  electric  lights  are  in  use, 
and  there  is  telephone  communication  to  Los 
Alamos  and  Mora.  There  are  1  daily  and  2 
weekly  newspapers  (one  of  the  last  being  pub- 
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lUhed  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  Spanish,  in  the 
intere.st  of  the  Church),  2  national  banks,  and  1 
loan  and  investment  company.  Almost  all  de- 
nominations are  represented  by  churches,  and 
several  have  expensive  edifices.  In  addition  to 
the  public  schools,  there  ar6  an  academy  for 
both  sexes,  a  female  seminary  of  the  MetKodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  a  convent  for  girls, 
and  a  rresbyterian  mission  school.  The  court 
house,  opera*  house,  and  cathedral  are  of  native 
brown  sandstone.  The  Ijas  Vegas  Hot  Sprin£;s, 
six  miles  northwest  of  the  city,  are  reacned  by 
a  branch  railroad.  There  is  a  fine  hotel,  with 
bath  house  and  beautiful  grounds  and  drives. 

Leadrille,  the  county  seat  of  Lake  County, 
Col.,  114  miles  southwest  of  Denver.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  most  productive  mining  district 
in  the  State,  and  is  in  a  basin  of  the  Moouito 
range  of  the  Elk  mountains,  at  an  altituae  of 
10,200  feet.  The  Arkansas  river  has  its  source 
about  12  miles  northeast,  and  flows  at  the  foot 
of  the  bench  on  which  the  city  is  built,  3  miles 
to  the  west.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1860,  in 
California  gulch,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  city,  and  from  which  it  is  esti- 
mated $3,000,000  in  placer  gold  was  taken  before 
the  diggings  were  abandoned  in  1867.  Carbon- 
ates of  silver  and  lead  were  found  in  1877,  and 
in  the  eight  months  prior  to  March,  1879,  $5,000,- 
000  in  both  ores  were  taken  out.  In  1880  mines 
were  worked  by  twelve  companies,  with  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $72,000,000,  employing  from 
10,000  to  15,000  men.  The  principal  locations 
were  on  Carbonate,  Freyer,  Iron,  Evans,  Long, 
and  Derry  hills,  8  mines  of  Freyer  hill  alone 
having  75,000  linear  feet  of  drifts,  levels,  winzes, 
and  raises,  representing  about '  2,000,000  cubic 
feet.  The  total  product  in  1880  was  67,721,856 
pounds  of  bullion,  of  which  8,979,399  ounces 
were  silver  and  1,688  ounces  gold ;  12,410  tons  of 
ore  were  shipped,  and  the  total  value  was  $15,- 
025,153.  The  total  product  of  the  district  from 
1860  to  1879  is  estimated  at  $10,700,000,  and  that 
of  the  ten  years  subsequent  is  $147,834,186,  of 
which  86,230,111  ounces  were  silver,  228.091 
ounces  gold,  and  442,726  tons  lead.  The  direct 
profit  to  the  Government  from  the  coinage  of 
Lead vi lie's  silver  in  the  period  named  aggre- 
gates $12,410,673.  Of  the  total  production  of 
the  State  by  mines  in  1889  ($35,726,938.15)  $12,- 
460,323.18  were  from  Lake  County.  The  total 
area  of  the  explored  and  proved  mineral  belt  of 
licadville  district  is  9  square  miles,  and  there 
are  96  producing  mines,  with  a  daily  output  of 
1J250  tons.  The  average  depth  is  about  400  feet, 
the  range  being  from  800  to  100;  3,600  horse- 
power are  in  use,  and  3,500  men  are  employed. 
The  estimate  of  ore  in  sight  is  $20,000,000. 
Leadvillo  has  4  smelting  and  reduction  works, 
of  which  the  output  in  1888  was  $6,474,225. 
The  amount  paid  for  labor  in  mines  and  smelters 
alone  in  ten  years  aggregates  $46,800,000.  The 
railroads  are  the  Colorado  Midland,  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Union  Pacific.  The 
railroad  traffic  for  1887  required  32,126  cars. 
The  population  in  1880  was  14,820;  in  1890  it 
was  11,159,  a  decrease  of  8,661  (24-70  per  cent.). 
The  taxable  wealth  in  1888  was  $9,750,000,  and 
the  city  had  57  manufacturing  establishments, 
with  aii  aggregate  capital  of  $2,683,000,  employ- 
ing 2,801  persons,  and  an  annual  product  valued 


at  $11,875,000.  After  1880  the  excitement  inci- 
dent to  the  discovery  of  mines  subsided,  though 
the  value  of  the  last  remained,  and  the  growth 
has  been  substantial.  The  city  has  gas  and 
water  works,  electric  lights,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone facilities,  and  has  expended  $500,000  in 
school  buildings  and  in  maintaining  schools. 
The  High  School  is  a  fine  building.  There  are 
9  churches,  costing  $175,000,  and  2  hospitals, 
costing  over  $100,000.  Two  banks,  both  na- 
tional, had  a  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided 
profits,  March  1,  1890,  of  $417,575,  with  deposits 
to  the  amount  of  $1,323,079.  There  are  sub- 
stantial brick  business  blocks  and  handsome 
modem  dwelling  houses.  Leadville  is  the  seat 
of  a  United  States  land  office,  the  receipts  from 
which  in  ten  veare  were  $557,188.45,  for  property 
valued  at  $27,500,000.  There  are  3  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

Little  Bock,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  county  seat  of  Pulaski  County,  on 
Arkansas  river,  800  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
has  railroad  facilities  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern,  the  Little  Rock  and 
Memphis,  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  the 
Little  Rock,  Mississippi  River  and  Texas,  and 
the  Little  Rock  ana  Memphis  roads.  Little 
Rock  was  settled  in  1819,  ana  its  first  newspaper 
was  published  in  1822.  In  1824  the  Quapaw  In- 
dians ceded  their  lands  in  the  vicinity.  Growth 
was  gradual  until  1880,  from  which  time  it  has 
been  rapid.  The  population  in  1870  was  12,380 ; 
in  1880  it  was  13,138;  in  1890  it  was  25,133,  an 
increase  of  11,995  (or  77-63  per  cent.).  The  total 
of  merchandise  sales  of  Little  Rock  for  the  year 

1886  was  $13,790,860,  and  for  1887  $16,532,276. 
The  cotton  receipts  for  the  year  1888-'89  were 
78,000  bales.  The  city  has  2  large  cotton  com- 
presses and  immense  warehouses,  and  is  a  lal*ge 
market  for  the  staple.     The  river  business  for 

1887  was  $1,938,000,  and  for  1888,  $2,188,850. 
The  approximate  tonnage  received  by  boat,  of 
cotton,  cotton  seed,  and  miscellaneous  freight, 
from  the  South,  was  5,000  tons,  valued  at  $100,- 
000,  and  from  the  North  10,000  tons,  valued  at 
$400,000.  The  logs  rafted  by  the  river  to  the 
city  for  lumber,  shingles,  staves,  etc.,  were  5,000,- 
000  feet,  and  hewed  timber  for  transshipment 
to  European  markets,  100,000  cubic  feet.  The 
shingles  received  by  river  were  from  7,000,000 
to  8,000,000.  The  total  tonnage  handled  by  the 
city  for  1886-'87  was  130,635  tons,  valued  at 
$20,338,000.  The  assessments  in  1887  were  $5,- 
000.682  real,  and  $2,079,053  personal,  the  debt 
being  $225,000.  In  1889  there  were  3  national 
banks,  with  aggregate  capital  of  $550,000  and 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  $236,226,  and 
also  2  private  banks.  The  amount  of  capita 
investea  in  industries  in  Little  Rock,  June, 
1889,  was  $1,550,000.  These  included  car  shops 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Memphis  and 
Little  Rock  Railroad  Companies,  3  cotton-seed- 
oil  mills  (with  aggregate  capital  of  $600,000), 
3  furniture,  1  chair,  and  8  cooperage  factories, 
3  foundries  and  machine  shops,  2  factories 
manufacturing  cotton  machinery,  2  planing 
mills,  and  numerous  smaller  establishments. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  stock  and  capital  is 
owned  by  residents.  Water  is  supplied  from  2 
large  reservoirs,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000,000 
gallons,  at  an  elevation  of  230  feet  above  the 
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business  portion  of  the  city.  The  river  is  spanned 
by  2  iron  railroad  bridges.  The  total  value  of 
public  buildings  in  Little  Rock  is  $2,418,925. 
Among  these  are  the  Capitol  (which  cost  $125,000), 
the  (xovemment  building  ($285,000),  the  United 
States  Ai*senal  ($250,000),  the  county  court  house, 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  (80  inmates), 
the  State  Insane  Asylum  (869  inmates),  the  Deaf- 
Mute  Institute  (125  inmates),  the  Penitentiary 
(cost  $500,000),  a  city  hall,  a  Children's  Home 
Association,  and  an  old  ladies'  home,  the  two 
last  costing  $10,000  each.  The  churches  number 
27;  and  the  public-school  buildings,  14  in  num- 
ber, are  valued  at  $143,000.  The  Little  Rock 
University  and  a  female  college  each  have  100 
students,  while  there  are  also  a  Masonic,  a  medi- 
cal, a  business,  and  a  colored  college,  a  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  a  Lutheran  parochial 
school.  The  Board  of  Trade  building  cost  $25.- 
000,  and  there  is  a  theatre.  The  city  has  street 
railways,  gas,  electric  light,  telephone  and  tele- 
graphic facilities,  and  4  daily  pay^ers  are  pub- 
lished, in  addition  to  14  weekly,  1  bi-weekly,  and 
several  monthly  periodicals.  One  weekly  is  in 
German,  and  one  is  for  deaf  mutes. 

Logansport,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Cass  County,  Indiana,  at  the  junction  of  Wa- 
bash and  Eel  rivers,  which  furnish  a  water 
power  of  about  2,000  horse-power.  Pour  rail- 
roads, with  their  branches  raoiating  in  ten  dif- 
ferent directions  to  such  terminal  points  as  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Indianapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Evansville  and  Louisville,  encircle  the 
cit^  and  give  it  unsurpassed  railrcMid  facilities, 
giving  employment  also  in  their  shops  and  on 
their  trains  to  about  1,500  residents.  In  1889 
about  $250,000  was  expended  on  buildings  within 
the  city  limits.  Water  works  with  16  miles  of 
mains,  electric-light  works  for  public  and  private 
lighting,  gas  works,  and  a  superb  naturaligas 
p£mt  supplying  factories  and  8,000  private  con- 
sumers, with  a  street  railway,  an  unexcelled  fire 
department,  numerous  fine  bridges,  a  handsome 
new  court  house,  9  school  buildings  (erected  at  a 
cost  of  $800,000),  and  numerous  church  edifices 
(costing  in  the  aggregate  about  the  same  amount) 
are  the  principal  public  improvements.  Manu- 
facturing is  earned  -on  extensively,  its  chief 
products  being  plow  handles,  hubs  and  spokes, 
cooperage,  linseed  oil,  flour,  baby  cabs,  overalls, 
furniture,  wind  pumps,  galvanized  iron  works, 
and  paper.  One  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the 
insane  is  one  mile  west  of  the  city,  and  its  site  is 
considered  remarkably  beautiful.  There  are  2 
national  banks  and  1  safe-deposit  company,  8  ho- 
tels, a  fine  o\)em  house,  a  handsome  passenger  sta- 
tion, and  a  great  many  superior  business  blocks  in 
thecitv,  90  miles  of  improved  streets  and  50  miles 
of  walks.  The  population  in  1860  was,  in  round 
numbers,  8,000;  in  1870  it  was  8,000;  in  1880  it 
was  11,(K)0;  in  1890  it  was  14,000. 

London,  the  chief  city  in  Western  Ontario,  Can- 
ada ;  population,  with  suburbs,  in  1890, 35,000.  It 
is  on  the  forks  of  the  River  Thames,  about  midway 
between  Niagara  Falls  and  Detroit.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  with  wide,  shaded  streets.  The 
principal  public  edifices  are  its  2  cathedrals, 
churches,  university,  medical  and  ladies*  colleges, 
custom  house,  2  orphan  asylums.  Government 
asylum  for  the  insane,  convent,  and  military 
schooL     In  the  last-named  a  detachment  of 


Canada^s  small  regular  armv  is  maintained.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  house  and  school  fur- 
niture, agricultural  implements,  engines,  stoves 
and  hardware,  bolts,  railway  cars,  tobacco,  cigars, 
biscuits,  ales,  corsets,  boots  and  shoes,  scales,  pe- 
troleum refining,  chemicals,  and  pottery  ware. 
The  city  is  in  the  center  of  a  fine  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  has  extensive  wholesale  interests.  It 
is  a  railway  center,  more  trains  arriving  at  and 
departing  from  it  in  a  day  than  arrive  at  or  de- 
part from  any  other  city  in  the  Dominion.  Lon- 
don is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  18  aldermen,  a 
water  commission,  a  public-school  board,  and  a 
hospital  trust.  Twelve  newspapers  are  printed 
here,  2  of  which  are  published  daily.  On  his 
visit  to  the  district,  Feb.  13,  1798,  Gov.  Simcoe 
selected  the  site  for  the  city,  and  named  it 
Georgiua-on-the-Thames.  He  intended  it  to  be 
the  capital  of  Canada,  but  the  British  Govern- 
ment failed  to  remove  the  seat  of  government. 
Not  till  1826  was  a  house  built  here.  Since  then 
theplacc  has  made  steady  progress. 

Mankato,  the  largest  city  of  southem-eeniral 
Minnesota,  the  county  seat  of  Blue  Earth  County, 
at  the  great  bend  of  Minnesota  river  and  immedi- 
ately bslow  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  Earth,  its 
larg^est  tributary.  It  is  nearly  equidistant  from 
the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  State, 
and  86  miles  southwest  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  first 
settled  in  1858,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
in  1864,  and  as  a  city  in  1868.  In  1880  the  popu- 
lation was  5,550,  in  1885  it  was  7,871,  in  1890  it 
was  8,805.  The  city  is  on  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  tne  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  and  Nor&- 
westem,  and  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Ijouis. 
The  site  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  adiacent 
country,  was  originally  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  forest  trees,  mostly  hard  wood,  and 
the  profusion  of  native  trees  still  remaining  and 
the  many  bluffs,  valleys,  and  ravines  adjacent 
afford  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  to 
be  found  in  the  West.  The  country  tributary, 
largely  the  southern  part  of  the  extensive  forest 
region  known  as  **  the  Big  Woods,"  is  one  of 
singular  beauty  and  productiveness.  Partly  to 
this,  but  more  to  its  central  location  and  its 
rapidly  increasing  manufacturing  interests,  is 
due  the  recent  growth  of  the  city.  These  inter- 
ests include  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  Un- 
ion for  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement, 
drain  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  fire-brick  works,  lin- 
seed oil  works,  the  largest  butter-tub  factory  in 
the  world,  fiber-ware  works,  two  flouring  mills 
(one  having  a  capacity  of  1,200  barrels  a  day),  a 
woolen  mill,  several  carriage  and  wagon  facto- 
ries, plow  factories,  a  canning  factory,  butter 
and  egg  packing  houses,  4  grain  elevators,  a 
large  brewery,  and  numerous  others.  From  the 
limestone  quarries  in  the  suburbs  are  shipped 
vast  quantities  of  superior  building  and  bridge 
stone.  Lime  is  extensively  manufactured  at  the 
same  quarries.  Brick  making  is  also  a  promi- 
nent interest.  There  are  8  national  banks.  1 
daily  and  7  weekly  newspapers,  and  an  opem 
house  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500.  An  ele- 
gant new  four-storv  hotel,  a  court  house  of  great 
beauty  (constructecl  of  stone  from  the  local  quar- 
ries), a  hospital,  a  four-story  office  block,  a  sew- 
erage system,  and  a  system  of  water  works  are 
among  the  improvements  completed    in  1889. 
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The  abundant  and  wholesome  water  supply  is 
from  two  strongly  flowing  artesian  wells,  about 
600  feet  deep,  and  flowing  1,500,000  gallons  a 
day.  The  natural  force  of  the  flow  would  raise 
the  water  50  or  60  feet  if  confined  in  a  pipe, 
but  for  effective  service  it  is  pumped  into  a  1,- 
000,000-gallon  reservoir  on  one  of  the  bluffs 
above  the  city,  and  forced  by  gravity  through  10 
miles  of  water  mains.  There  are  a  street  railway, 
electric  and  gas  lieht  systems,  and  a  telephone 
exchange.  17  churches,  one  of  the  4  State  normal 
schools,  a  high  school  and  4  other  public  schools, 
a  Catholic  college,  and  German  Lutheran  schools. 
The  city  has  a  board  of  trade,  a  Citizens*  Pro- 
gressive Union,  a  jobbers'  union,  and  several  lit- 
erary organizations. 

Mansfield,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Rich- 
mond County,  Ohio.  180  miles  from  Cincinnati, 
amid  rolling  hills,  1,300  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
is  the  only  city  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  Chicago  where  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  come  together,  and 
passengers  and  freight  are  thus  enabled  to  go  to 
all  the  great  commercial  centers  without  change 
of  cars.  There  are  from  40  to  50  passenger,  and 
nearly  200  freight  trains  daily.  Mansfield  has 
18  churches  and  10  school  buildings,  with  a  fine 
hifi'h-school  building  in  process  of  construction; 
3  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  4  banks,  and  7 
hot«ls.  The  electric  motor  is  in  use  for  street 
cars,  and  streets  and  houses  are  lighted  with 
electricity  and  gas.  Water  is  supplied  from 
flowing  artesian  wells,  and  distributed  by  water 
works  of  the  Holly  system.  The  average  annual 
death  rate  in  five  years  has  been  8  in  1,000.  The 
citr  was  established  in  1809.    The  important 

Sublic  buildings  are  the  Soldiers*  and  l^ilors* 
[emorial  Library  building,  which  provides  a 
free  library  and  Grand  Army  Hall  (an  opera 
hall  seating  1,500,  and  a  smaller  hall  for  the 
Mansfield  Lyceum  lectures  and  debates),  while 
the  third  story  is  set  aside  as  a  museum ;  a  Chil- 
dren's Home,  supported  by  the  county ;  and  the 
Intermediate  Penitentiary,  under  construction 
by  the  State,  intended  as  a  reformatory  for  men 
under  thirty  years  of  age  convicted  of  felony  for 
the  first  time.  The  estimated  cost  is  upward  of 
$1,000,000.  There  are  two  public  parks,  the 
Central,  of  4  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
the  Sherman-Heineman,  spanning  the  whole 
western  boundary  for  about  2  miles,  containing 
lakes  for  boating,  a  free  bathing  pool,  and  25 
acres  of  primeval  forest.  The  manufactures, 
which  are  numerous  and  constantly  increasing, 
include  a  factory  of  thrashers,  horse-powers,  en- 
gines, saw  mills,  and  clover  hullers  covering  80 
acres,  engine  and  boiler  works  with  a  yearly  out- 
put of  $500,000,  a  stove  company  manufacturing 
18,000  stoves  a  year,  a  foundry,  fiouring  mills,  2 
brass  works,  a  factory  of  pumps  and  plumbers* 
and  gas-fitters'  supplies  (shipping  to  Europe  and 
South  America),  2  buggy  companies,  a  factory  of 
carriage-bow  sockets,  a  cracker  factory,  3  sus- 
pender companies,  1  elastic-web  company,  manu- 
factories of  building  and  street- paving  brick,  a 
paper  company,  a  steel-harrow  factory,  soap  and 
candle  works,  and  2  large  lumber  and  door  fac- 
tories. The  cigar  manufactories  employ  from 
300  to  400  persons,  and  have  an  aggregate  daily 
outDut  of  120,000.  There  are  3  daily  and  4 
weekly  newspapers.     The  population  in  1880 


was  9,859 ;  in  1890  it  was  13,542,  an  increase  of 
•3,683  (37-38  per  cent.). 

Marion,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Grant 
County,  Ind.,  41  miles  from  Logansport,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pitts- 
burg, the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan, 
and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Kail- 
roads.  The  site  was  laid  out  in  1831  and  the 
town  incorporated  in  1888.  In  February,  1887, 
natural  gas  was  discovered,  and  from  that  date 
to  August,  1890,  21  wells  were  drilled  within  the 
corporate  limits,  with  an  average  capacity  of 
5,000,000  feet  a  day  ;  27  factories  have  been 
located,  all  of  which  have  increased  and  many 
have  doubled  their  plants,  and  give  employment 
to  1,500  persons.  Among  these  are  5  glass  fac- 
tories, a  pulp  mill,  a  stove  foundry,  a  malleable- 
iron  works,  a  rolling  mill,  and  pressed-brick 
works  with  yearly  capacity  of  20,(KX),000  brick. 
Twelve  hundred  new  residences  have  been  built, 
with  10  miles  of  street  and  sidewalks,  and  4 
miles  of  street  railway.  A  new  normal  school 
has  an  enrollment  of  200.  Six  new  churches  have 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  The  popula- 
tion in  1880  was  3,182;  in  1890  it  was  8,734,  an 
increase  of  174*48  per  cent.  There  are  2  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  In  addition  to  the 
court  house,  Marion  has  a  soldiers*  home,  with 
present  capacity  of  600  veterans,  and  prospective 
capacity  of  2,500  within  two  years.  The  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  William  Lomax  forms  part  of  a 
bequest  to  the  Indiana  Medical  College. 

Marquette,  a  city,  and  the  countv  seat  of 
Marquette  County,*  Mich.,  on  the  nortnem  pen- 
insular. It  is  one  of  the  principal  shipping 
points  on  Ijake  Superior.  The  general  offices 
and  machine  shops  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
and  Atlantic  Railroad  are  here,  and  most  of  the 
business  of  that  railroad  consists  in  carrying  ore 
to  Marquette  for  transshipment.  The  handling 
of  the  iron  ores  mined  in  the  county  constitutes 
the  leading  business.  The  amount  sent  for- 
ward in  1890  was  1,400,000  tons.  Besides  the 
ore  business,  the  industries  of  Marouette  include 
2  stone  quarries,  2  lumber  mills,  s  wood-manu- 
facturing mills,  2  machine  shops,  1  brewery,  2 
smelt  furnaces,  1  powder  mill,  and  1  carriage 
factory.  The  branch  State  Prison  and  House 
of  Correction  for  the  State  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city.  Marquette  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  site,  fine  buildings,  wide  and  well- 
paved  streets,  and  healthful  climate.  Large 
numbers  come  from  the  South  every  summer  for 
recreation.  The  finest  fishing  in  the  State  can 
be  had  in  the  streams  adjacent  to  the  citv.  One 
of  the  largest  natural  parks  in  the  West,  Presque 
Isle,  has  recently  been  given  to  the  city  by  Con- 
gress. The  city  has  an  electric-lighting  plant 
driven  by  water  power  furnished  by  Dead  river, 
3|  miles  from  the  business  center.  The  popula- 
tion of  Marquette  in  1890  was  9,129. 

Moline,  a  city  of  Rock  Island  County,  111., 
on  the  south  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  which 
here  flows  westward,  and  opposite  Rock  Isl- 
and, the  sit«  of  the  Government  armory  and 
arsenal.  The  city  is  2^  miles  long,  IJ  "ii^e  ii* 
width,  the  western  boundary  being  the  city 
of  Rock  Island.  It  is  2  miles  above  the  city 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  the  three  cities  (Moline, 
Rock  Island,  and  Davenport)  being  intimately 
connected  by  street  and  steam  cars,  ferry,  and 
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bridges.  It  is  168  miles  west  of  Chicago,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific, the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  (juincy,  and 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroads. 
The  population  in  1870  was  4,166;  in  1880  it 
was  7,805 ;  in  1885  it  was  10,408 ;  in  1890  it  was 
11,987,  over  60  per  cent,  being  native  born,  26 
per  cent.  Swedii^h,  and  7^  per  cent  German. 
Stewart ville,  a  suburb  of  Moline,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,000.  This  city  has  the  only  wa- 
t^r  power  on  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Anthony's 
Falls.  This  water  power,  equal  to  4,000  horse 
power,  has  been  utilized  in  its  present  form  in 
connection  with  the  Government  works  on  the 
island,  these  immense  workshops,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  factories  in  Moline,  being  run 
by  water  power.  There  are  extensive  coal  mines 
near  the  city  and  excellent  coal  is  abundant  and 
cheap.  In  1889  80  factories,  employing  4,385 
men,  and  having  a  capital  of  $6,100,000,  made 
a  product  of  $7,700,000,  using  8,656,000  feet 
of  lumber,  78,600  tons  of  raw  materials,  while 
$2,181,920  were  paid  for  labor.  There  are  fac- 
tories for  making  plows  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments^ wagons,  carriages,  buggies,  paper,  milling 
machinery,  lumber,  malleable  iron,  pumps,  scales, 
pipe  organs,  reed  organs,  and  hardware.  The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1872,  has  a  fine  system 
of  water  works,  a  free  public  library,  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building,  and  is 
lighted  with  gas  and  electricity ;  it  nas  three 
electric  street-car  lines  and  fire  and  police  de- 
partments. There  are  4  banks  and  10  churches, 
6  public -school  buildings,  88  schools,  and  45 
teachers,  including  the  high  school.  A  course 
in  manual  training  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  several  years.  Specimens  of  the  hand- 
icraft work  of  the  pupils  were  sent  to  the  Paris 
exhibition  in  1889  and  were  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  There  are  2  daily  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers. The  location  of  the  city  is  healthful, 
the  scenery  beautiful,  and  a  drive  on  the  island, 
a  view  from  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  river,  the 
island,  and  the  three  cities,  and  a  visit  to  its 
manufactories  are  among  the  attractions. 

Newark,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Lick- 
ing Countv,  Ohio,  33  miles  from'  Columbus,  on 
Licking  river,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  Pan  Handle  trunk  lines  of 
railway.  Railroads  radiate  from  the  city  in  six 
directions,  and  175  trains  arrive  and  depart 
daily.  Newark  is  also  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio 
canal.  It  is  a  center  of  trade  in  coal,  ^rain,  and 
live  stock.  Coal  for  steam  and  heating  is  brought 
from  the  Shawnee  valley,  and  natural  gas  is 
supplied  from  wells  within  or  near  the  corporate 
limits.  The  manufactures  include  the  shops  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  employing 
from  600  to  1.000  men,  large  glass  works  2  stove 
foundries,  3  portable-engine  works,  iron-bridge 
works,  1  paper  mill,  1  wire-cloth  factory,  3  car- 
riage factories,  1  iron  works,  1  st-eam  cracker 
and  1  soap  factory.  4  flouring  mills,  3  planing 
mills,  and  3  electric  plants.  There  are  several 
miles  of  street  railroaa.  Water  is  supplied  from 
a  reservoir  2^  miles  distant,  280  feet  above  the 
business  portion  of  the  city,  and  under  pressure 
of  120  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  There  is  a 
well-organized  fire  department.  The  drainage  is 
excellent.  There  are  4  banks,  and  2  daily,  3 
weekly,  and  1  semi-weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 


lished. There  are  7  public-school  buildings  and 
1  high  school.  The  average  daily  attendance  of 
pubnc  schools  is  1,707,  and  46  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. At  Greenville,  6  miles  distant,  to  which 
an  electric  railway  is  under  construction,  are  a 
university  and  2  female  colleges.  The  city  has 
an  altitude  of  800  feet  The  population  in  1880 
was  9,600;  in  1890  it  was  14,369,  an  increase  of 
4,769  (49-68  per  cent). 

New  Glasgow,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia,  105  miles  by  rail 
northeast  of  Halifax,  and  distant  from  I^etou 
16  miles  by  rail  and  6^  miles  by  wat;er.  It  is 
near  the  junction  of  the  Eastern  Extension,  the 
Pictou  Branch,  and  the  Oxford  and  New  Glas- 
gow Short  Line  Railways.  It  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  East  river,  over  which  an  iron- 
clad steamboat  makes  several  trips  daily  to  Pic- 
tou. The  population  in  1881  was  2,995  for  the 
town  and  943  lor  the  suburbs ;  in  1890  it  is  esti- 
mated at  8,000,  including  the  suburbs,  of  which 
Trenton,  where  the  steel  works  and  the  glass 
works  are  located,  has  sprung  into  existence 
since  1881  and  is  still  outside  the  municipality. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  incorporated  town  is 
$800,000,  while  the  church  property  is  valued  at 
$78,000  and  the  school  property  at  $9,000.  The 
town  has  a  new  system  of  water  works  costing 
$71,000.  It  is  lighted  with  electricity  and  has 
telephone  communication  with  the  principal 
towns  of  the  province.  There  are  4  schools,  8 
churches,  3  weekly  newspapers,  4  banks,  and  3 
large  hotels.  Situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  coal  fields.  New  Glasgow  offers  excellent 
inducements  to  manuf act urei-s.  The  Steel  Works, 
the  heaviest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  provinces, 
were  established  in  1883,  and  in  1889  this  and 
the  Forge  Company  were  united  as  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  and  Forge  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $400,000.  The  works  occupy  10  acres 
and  employ  more  than  300  men.  The  output 
for  1888  was  valued  at  $400,000 :  that  for  1889 
at  $600,000.  The  Nova  Scotia  Glass  Company 
began  business  in  1881  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000;  it  employs  110  men.  The  yearly  oat- 
put  amounts  to  $80,000.  The  Acadia  Foundry, 
established  in  1867,  employs  60  men  and  pro- 
duces engines,  boilers,  and  gold- mining  machin- 
ery. McGregor's  tannery  employs  25  men,  and 
the  annual  output  is  about  $60,000.  There  are 
also  manufactories  of  harrows,  hardware,  soap, 
sashes,  blinds,  and  doors,  etc.  A  local  company 
with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000  has  been  formed  to 
develop  tne  iron  deposits,  and  a  company  com- 
posed of  Americans,  known  as  the  Nova  Scotia 
Midland  Railway  and  Iron  Company,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $10,000,000,  is  building  a  road  from  New 
Glasgow  to  Sunny  Brae,  18  miles,  the  seat  of 
iron-mining  operations.  New  Glasgow  was  first 
settled  in  1784.  Its  religious  complexion  is 
chiefly  Presbyterian,  but  the  other  denomina- 
tions are  well  represented. 

Newton,  a  city  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass..  on 
the  south  side  of  Charles  river,  7  miles  from  Bos- 
ton. It  was  incorporatep  as  a  city  in  1873.  The 
population,  numbering  about  25,000,  is  composed 
largely  of  merchants  and  others  who  do  business 
in  Boston.  Its  manufacturing  interests  are  com- 
paratively small,  consisting  mostly  in  paper,  mill 
machinery  cordage,  and  worsted  goods.  The  city 
is  almost  encircled  by  railroads — the  Boston  and 
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Albany  main  line  on  the  north  side,  the  Woon- 
socket  branch  on  the  south,  and  the  Circuit  line 
connecting  these,  on  all  of  which  are  eleven  sta- 
tions. Nearly  all  these  depots  are  new,  tasteful 
structures  of  brick  and  stone.  Street  railroads 
connect  Newton  with  Boston,  Watertown,  and 
Wttlthanr,  and  in  1890  horses  were  supei*seded  by 
the  electric  cars.  Newton  was  for  many  years 
the  home  of  Horace  Mann,  the  great  educator, 
and  its  schools  are  atnon^  the  finest  in  the  State. 
Military  instruction  is  given  to  the  boys  at  the 
high  schools.  It  has  one  other  military  organ- 
ization, the  Clafflin  Guards.  At  Newton  Center 
is  the  Baptist  Theological  Institution,  one  of  the 
finest  schools  of  the  class  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  church  structures  are  new,  built  of 
stone,  after  designs  by  famous  architects.  New- 
ton has  a  fine  free  library,  a  gift  to  the  citv  by  a 
few  generous-hearted  men,  and  John  S.  barlow 
has  given  it  Farlow  Park  and  a  mortuary  chapel, 
with  a  conservatory  attached,  for  the  beautiful 
cemetery.  The  Lassell  Female  Seminary  and 
Allen  School  are  well  known.  Newton  is  sup- 
plied with  excellent  water,  and  soon  will  have  a 
comprehensive  system  of  sewerage.  Geologically, 
Newton  rests  on  the  older  Cambrian  or  upper 
Huronian  rocks,  and  presents  everywhere  fine  il- 
lustrations of  glacial  moraines  and  evidences  of 
the  drift  .ep<>ch.  It  has  a  flourishing  Natural 
History  Society,  as  well,  as  many  other  societies 
and  clubs.  Newton  is  divided  into  villages,  dis- 
tinguished by  prefix  or  suffix,  scattered  along 
the  railroad.  It  was  the  home  of  Waban,  chief 
of  the  Nonantuin  Indians,  and  on  the  spot  where 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  Eliot  first  preached  to  the  Indians. 

Olean,  a  village  on  Alleghany  river,  Cattarau- 
gus County,  N.  Y.  The  population  in  1880  was 
6,575;  in  1890  it  was  11,584.  It  is  the  center  of 
the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road system,  reaching  by  the  main  line  Buffalo, 
on  the  north,  70  miles;  Emporium,  on  the  south, 
51  miles;  Rochester,  by  the  Genesee  valley 
branch,  108  miles ;  Pittsburg,  through  the  lower 
oil  fields,  by  the  river  division  and  connections, 
250  miles ;  and  Warren,  Pa.,  through  the  north- 
em  oil  fields.  The  other  railroads  are  the  New 
York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna and  Southwestern,  the  last  a  narrow 
gau^,  passing  through  the  Allegany  County, 
N.  X .,  oil  fields.  A  street  railroad  connects  with 
all  railroads.  There  are  two  national  banks.  The 
manufactures  include  4  machine  shops,  8  found- 
ries, 7  tanneries,  4  planing  and  3  flouring  mills, 
2  refineries  and  barrel  works  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  railroad  shops,  chemical,  glass,  and 
brick  works,  wagon,  road-cart,  stump-machine, 
harness,  carriage,  hub,  heading,  handle,  tooth- 
pick, box,  basket,  and  glue  factories.  The  United 
pipe  lines  have  in  the  vicinity  more  than  800 
iron  Unks.  with  a  storage  capacity  of  10,000,000 
barrels,  and  through  2  6-inch  pipe  lines  oil  is 
pumped  to  New  York  City.  Fine  blue-stone  flag- 
ging and  building  stone  are  furnished  from  quar- 
ries in  the  town.  There  is  a  public  library  of 
over  8.000  volumes,  the  building  being  the  gift 
of  George  V.  Forman;  11  school,  and  9  church 
edifices,  a  public  building,  and  a  State  armory. 
The  villa^  has  natural  gas  for  fuel  and  lights, 
electric  lights,  and  a  gravity  system  which  fur- 
nishes pure  water. 


Oneonta,  a  village  of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
22  miles  from  the  head  of  Susquehanna  river  at 
Otsego  Lake,  82  miles  southwest  of  Albany,  and 
60  miles  northeast  of  Binghamton.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  known  as  McDonald's  Bridge,  but 
became  Oneonta  by  law  and  by  name  in  1830. 
In  1867  a  village  census  showed  a  population  of 
700;  in  1881  it  was  3,002;  in  1890  it  was  6,805. 
The  assessed  valuation  is  $1,832,875.  Oneonta's 
substantial  growth  began  with  the  coming  of 
the  Albany  and  Susouehanna  Railroad  in  1860. 
A  few  years  later  the  road  was  leased  to  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  for  nine- 
ty-nine years,  and  the  workshops  were  built  here ; 
the  shops,  round-houses,  other  building,  and 
tracks  cover  150  acres,*and  the  shops  ^ive  em- 
ployment to  900  men.  Water  is  furnished  by 
the  Water  Works  Company,  organized  in  1881 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  It  is  spring  water 
stored  in  2  large  reservoirs  4  and  5  miles  from 
the  village,  brought  in  iron  conduits,  and  is 
adequate  for  a  population  of  30,000.  The  vil- 
lage is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  has  a  street 
railway  ^  miles  long.  I'he  main  business 
streets  are  paved,  and  a  system  of  sewerage  is 
begun.  The  town  has  11  churches,  2  national 
banks,  3  weekly  and  2  daily  papers.  A  union 
school  has  a  superintendent  ana  22  teachers,  with 
3  buildings.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a 
public  library  of  about  3,000  volumes.  The 
Oneonta  State  Normal  School  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $114,000,  and  was  opened  Sept.  1,  1889, 
with  a  faculty  of  14  members.  It  is  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  village,  and  in  the 
second  year  had  an  attendance  of  400  students. 
The  principal  manufacturing  companies  are :  A 
table  company,  a  knitting  mill,  a  sash  and  blind 
factory,  a  printing-press  company,  a  shirt  manu- 
factory, 6  cigar  factories,  and  several  minor  in- 
dustries, employing  about  1,000  persons.  The 
fire  department  is  well  equipped.  The  village 
has  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  600 
members  and  various  other  orders  and  societies. 

Ottumwa,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  of 
Wapello  County,  Iowa,  on  Des  Moines  river,  75 
miles  from  Burlington,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State.  The  population  in  1870  was  5,214 ; 
in  1880  it  was  9.004;  in  1890  it  was  13,996,  an 
increase  of  4,992  (55-44  i>er  cent.).  Ottumwa  in 
1890  had  5  railroads,  with  a  sixth  in  process 
of  construction.  A  fine  railroad  bridge  crosses 
the  river,  and  all  roads  center  upon  the  river 
front,  back  of  which  the  city  rises  in  terraces  to 
the  summit  of  the  bluff.  Ample  water  power  is 
afforded  by  the  river,  and  tne  city  has  been 
called  ^*  the  Lowell  of  Iowa."  In  1885  Wapello 
County  contained  41  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, with  capital  invested  of  f  847,500,  and  a 
product  of  $2,963,380.  Of  this  amount,  $2,000,- 
000  resulted  from  the  pork-packing  industry. 
Other  manufactures  were  of  woolen  goods,  lum- 
ber, agricultural  implements,  brick  and  tiles, 
carriages  and  wagons,  machinery,  saddlery  and 
harness,  furniture,  cigars,  foundry,  brewery,  and 
creamery  products,  and  miscellaneous  minor 
factories.  The  yearly  trade  of  the  city  is  $6,000,- 
000.  In  1887  20  coal  mines  were  in  operation  in 
the  county,  all  working  in  the  lower  coal  meas- 
ures, the  deepest  shafts  not  exceeding  100  feet, 
and  the  coal  lying  in  many  places  near  the  sur- 
face, permitting  shafts  to  be  opened  by  slopes. 
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The  output  of  the  county  in  coal  for  1887  was 
272,072  tons.  In  1889  10  counties  of  Iowa,  in- 
clusive of  Wapello,  mined  3,600,000  tons  of  coal, 
at  an  expense  for  labor  of  $2,000,000,  paid  to 
more  than  8,000  men.  These  counties  in  1890 
entered  into  a  lea^e  for  the  ei*ection  of  a  coal 
palace,  built  by  the  citizens  of  Ottuniwa  in  that 
city,  the  massive  walls  of  which  were  composed 
of  hewed  blocks  of  coal  laid  in  red  mortar  and 
veneered  with  a  solid  sheeting  of  plank.    The 


total  value  of  school  property  being  $127,000: 
40  teachers  are  employed,  and  there  is  a  high 
school.  There  is  also  a  normal  school,  estab- 
lished in  1872.  In  1885  47  out  of  51  religious 
organizations  owned  their  buildings.  Two  daily 
and  5  weekly  newspapers  are  published,  one  of 
the  last  being  in  the  German  laneiiage.  The 
pavements  are  of  brick,  and  there  is  an  electric 
and  steam  street  railway.  The  city  has  a  fine 
depot  and  a  new  Government  building. 


THE  COAL  PALACE  AT  OTT^JMWA. 


palace  covered  nearly  a  block,  and  was  two 
stories  in  height,  the  highest  central  tower  being 
200  feet  in  the  clear.  The  cost  of  the  structure 
was  nearly  $30,000.  A  stage  in  one  of  the  tow- 
ers, 30  by  36  feet,  contained  a  waterfall  of  40 
feet,  lighted  by  700  party-colored  electric  lights, 
and  using  1,600.000  gallons  of  water  daily.  The 
auditorium  of  the  main  hall,  with  balconies  as- 
cending direct  from  the  stage,  afforded  seating 
capacity  of  from  4,000  to  5,000.  Exhibits  were 
also  made  of  machinery,  mineral  and  agricult- 
ural products,  etc.  Unique  features  of  the  pal- 
ace were  the  sunken  garden  (the  building  hav- 
ing been  erected  on  300  piles  above  the  Sunken 
Park  of  the  city)  and  a  miniature  coal  mine, 
with  shaft  leading  from  the  main  tower,  over 
150  feet  in  depth.  The  palace  was  opened  Sept. 
16,  and  closed  Oct.  11, 1890.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  city  in  1887  was  $2,959,892,  the  cash 
value  beins:  $5,919,784.  There  are  5  public- 
school  buildings  with  enrollment  of  2,457,  the 


Onrar,  the  county  seAt  of  Ouray  County, 
Col.,  called  the  "Gem  of  the  Rockies,"  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  bowl- 
shaped  valley  of  Uncompahgre  river,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  7,200  feet.  It  was  settled  in  1875,  and 
named  in  honor  of  a  chief  of  the  Ute  Indians. 
The  first  newspaper  was  published  in  1878.  In 
the  summer  of  1887  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  was  built  to  the  city.  In 
1876  the  mineral  output  of  Ouray  was  $800:  in 
1887  it  was  $1,497,892;  in  1888  it  was  $1,609,- 
208.79:  and  in  1889  it  was  estimated  at  $1,650,- 
000,  of  which  $1,320,000  was  silver.  Ouray  paiJ 
for  the  grading  of  the  railroad  into  the  city,  and 
has  expended  in  the  construction  of  wagon  roads 
a  sum  aggregating  $170,000.  Two  miles  of  one 
road,  cut  through  the  solid  rock  of  a  precipitous 
mountain  side  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the 
river,  cost  $52,000.  There  are  water  works, 
electric  lights,  telephones,  sampling  mills,  3 
daily  papers.  4  churches,  and  excellent  school 
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facilities.  No  tax  for  city  purposes  has  been 
levied  since  1883,  the  heavy  license  fees  exacted 
of  saloon  keepers  paying  all  expenses.  There  is 
a  court  house  and  a*  miners'  hospital.  Ouray  is 
also  a  resort  for  invalids.  The  hot  springs  from 
which  the  river  is  named — unea  (hot)  pah  (wt^ 
ter)  gre  (springs)  have  a  temperature  in  various 
places  of  1^".  In  winter  the  heat  of  the  water 
and  its  abundant  flow  prevent  the  river  from 
freezing,  the  rising  steam  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  boiling.  The  scenery  is  grand,  and  fine 
game  abounds.  The  population  in  1880  was 
864;  in  1885,1,103. 

Pittsfleld,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass..  150  miles  from  Boston,  50 
miles  from  Albany,  and  156  miles  from  New 
York  city.  A  beautiful  valley  stretches  north 
and  south  through  the  county,  bounded  by  the 
Uoosac  mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Taconics 
on  the  west,  and  through  this  flow  the  Housa- 
tonic  and  Uoosac  rivers,  the  former  southward 
and  the  latter  ndrthward,  from  a  common  wa- 
tershed. On  these  rivers  and  their  tributary 
streams  are  the  largest  towns,  deriving  their 
prosperity  chiefly  from  manufactures,  while  the 
tiill  towns  on  either  hand  are  agricultural.  The 
valley  towns  are  from  500  to  1,200  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  the  hill  towns,  from  1,200  to  1,800 
feet.  The  altitude  of  Pittsfield  is  1,100 feet..  It 
is  in  the  valley  that  pierces  the  center  of  the 
Berkshire  hills  from  north  to  south,  the  valley 
being  both  widest  and  highest  at  the  plateau 
upon  which  the  city  is  built.  The  valley  nar- 
rows both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  so  that 
the  city  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  hills  about 
600  feet  higher  than  the  plateau.  The  city  is  a 
mercantile  center  for  2,500  square  miles  of  coun- 
try filled  with  manufacturing  villages  and  farms, 
the  whole  not  very  densely  populated  in  com- 
parison with  other  parts  of  Massachusetts.  Pitts- 
neld  is  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and 
is  also  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Pittsfield 
and  North  Adams  Railroad  and  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad.  The  site 
of  the  early  settlement  was  granted  to  Boston  in 
1735,  and  it  was  known  as  the  Boston  plantation 
until  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1761, 
when  it  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  Pittsfield  became  a  city  on 
Jan.  1,  1891.  The  population  in  1880  was  13,- 
384 ;  in  1890  it  was  17,263.  The  area  of  the  city 
is  6  square  miles.  It  lies  between  two  branches 
of  the  Housatonic  river.  The  streets  are  broad, 
are  lined  with  elms  and  maples  on  either  side, 
are  macadamized,  and  are  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity. Electricity  also  furnishes  the  motive 
power  for  a  street  railroad  2^  miles  long.  There 
18  a  small  park  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  a 
larger  one  m  the  suburbs,  while  two  beautiful 
lakes  are  in  the  .immediate  vicinity.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  city  is  $10,600,000,  of 
which  $7,2^2,000  is  in  real  estate.  The  actual 
valuation  is  $18,000,000.  The  debt  is  $422,800. 
The  county  property  in  the  city,  consisting  of 
the  court  house,  the  house  of  correction,  and  the 
jail,  is  valued  at  $300,000.  The  property  of  the 
city  in  parks  and  public  commons,  school-houses, 
water  works,  sewers,  city  hall,  engine  houses,  po- 
lice station,  alms  house,  and  cemetery  aggregates 
nearly  $900,000.  The  water  supply  comes  a 
short  distance  from  Ashley  Lake,  and  there  is  a 


fire  department  well  equipped  with  steamers. 
The  water  power  in  Pittsneld  and  its  yicinity 
makes  the  city  a  large  manufacturing  center.  It 
has  41  manufactories,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,- 
000  and  an  annual  product  of  $5,250,000;  em- 
ploying 3,000  persons,  and  turning  out  a  great 
variety  of  articles.  There  are  15  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  1 
paper  mill,  3  shoe  factorie?,  and  2  works  for 
the  manufacture  of  machinery.  There  are  10 
churches,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $360,000.  In 
the  53  schools,  including  the  high  school,  there 
was  an  enrollment  of  3,^)5  in  1890,  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  2,366.  The  expenditure  was 
$45,000,  There  are  also  excellent  private  schools. 
The  Atheuieum,  valued  at  $175,000,  has  an  art 
gallery,  a  museum,  and  a  free  library  of  17,000 
volumes.  There  is  a  large  opera  house,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  public  halls.  One  daily  and  4 
weekly  papers  are  published,  besides  several  local 
monthly  periodicals.  The  residences  are  for  the 
most  part  of  wood,  but  they  are  well  built  and 
attractive.  The  business  blocks  are  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  court  house  is  of  white  marble  from 
Sheffield.  The  Hospital  of  the  House  of  Mercy, 
the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  the  Old 
Women's  Home  occupy  substantial  buildings. 
The  city  has  3  national  banks,  with  a  total  capi- 
tal ana  surplus  of  $1,500,000  and  deposits  of 
$1,000,000.  It  also  has  a  co-operative  bank,  and 
a  savings  bank  with  deposits  of  $2,400,000.  The 
oldest  agricultural  society  in  the  country  is  the 
Berkshire,  incorporated  in  1810,  which  has  ample 
grounds  for  exhibitions. 

Plainfleld,  a  city  of  Union  County,  N.  J.  It 
is  25  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York  and  is 
largely  composed  of  homes  of  business  men  of 
that  city.  On  the  east  are  Netherwood  Heights, 
and  on  the  west  successive  ranges  of  the  Blue 
mountains,  while  beyond  stretches  a  rolling 
country.  Plainfield  is  on  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Railroad,  and  there  are  30  trains  a  day  to  and 
from  New  York,  in  addition  to  two  expresses 
and  private  club  cars.  There  are  5  or  6  mails 
a  day,  and  all  trains  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
route  for  Washington,  the  West,  and  the  South 
stop  at  the  main  depot.  Near  connection  is  also 
had  with  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  systems. 
The  population  in  1880  was  8,125;  in  1890  it 
was  11,250,  an  increase  of  3,125  (38*46  per  cent.). 
The  taxable  property  of  the  city  in  1888  was  $5,- 
200,000,  the  real  value  being  $9,250,000.  There 
is  no  city  debt.  The  streets  are  wide  and  mac- 
adamized, with  miles  of  shade  trees.  There  are 
numerous  beautiful  residences  and  many  private 
parks  and  gardens.  High  license  prevails.  Wa- 
ter works  are  in  process  of  construction,  with 
25  miles  of  pipe  to  be  laid,  and  250  hydrants 
located.  The  supply  is  from  an  underground 
spring,  fiowing  from  northwest  to  southeast. 
Incandescent  electric 'lights  are  in  use,  extend- 
ing to  the  suburbs  of  Setherwood  and  Evona. 
Two  daily  newspapers  are  published.  In  addi- 
to  4  public-school  buildings  valued  at  $131,025, 
in  wnich  35  teachers  are  employed,  there  are 
private  institutions,  kindergartens,  etc.  There 
IS  also  a  public  library  and  art  gallery  (the  gift 
of  the  mayor),  and  13  churches.  A  new  church 
is  being  erected  by  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  to 
cost  $35,000.    Muhlenberg  Hospital  is  support- 
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ed  by  public  contributions.  There  are  2  music 
halls,  1  with  seating  capacity  of  1,500,  and  a 
large  skating  rink.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building  is  in  course  of  construction. 
Netherwood  Heights  has  a  large  summer  and 
winter  hotel,  and  is  a  popular  resort.  There  is  a 
macadamized  drive  to  First  mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  Washington's  Rock.  Two 
factories  in  Plainfield  manufacture  printing 
presses,  and  1  machine  tooLs.  Oil-clotns,  car- 
pets, and  wall-paper  rolls  are  also  made,  and 
flour  and  grain  roods. 

Qniney,  a  city  of  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  8  miles 
south  by  east  of  Boston,  on  Quincy  Bay,  a  part  of 
Massachusetts  Bay ;  population  in  1^90, 16,666. 
The  location  is  picturesque,  the  ground  rising 
on  the  west  into  hills  that  command  a  beautiful 
sea  view.  These  are  adjacent  to  the  Blue  Hills 
of  Milton,  from  the  Indian  name  for  which  the 
word  Massachusetts  waS*  derived.  Quincy  is  a 
thriving  place  which  (after  having  been  for  nearly 
250  years,  first  as  part  of  old  Braintree,  and  later 
under  its  present  name,  a  good  example  of  govern- 
ment by  town  meeting)  became,  in  1889,  a  city 
under  a  charter  specially  designed  to  avoid  many 
of  the  common  evils  of  city  government.  Up  to 
1825  the  chief  industries  of  the  town  were  farm- 
ing and  ship  building.  In  that  year  a  (fuarry 
was  opened  m  the  syenite  granite  of  its  hills  to 
build  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  the  first  rail- 
way in  America  was  built  here  in  1826,  to  trans- 
port this  stone  to  the  water-side.  For  many 
years  the  Quincy  granite  was  used  largely  for 
architectual  purposes.  Some  of  the  surface  bowl- 
der granite  had  previously  been  employed  in 
building,  about  1750,  King's  Chapel  in  Boston, 
and  a  little  later  the  old  Hancock  house,  on 
Beacon  Street.  In  1828  the  Stone  Church  of 
Quincy  was  built  from  its  granite,  and  subse- 
quently many  of  the  large  buildings  of  Boston, 
notably  the  Boston  Custom  House,  which  has 
thirty  monolithic  columns  of  this  stone,  weighing 
42  tons  each.  In  recent  years,  owing  partly  to 
changes  in  architectural  style,  the  granite  has. 
not  been  so  much  used  as  a  building  material, 
but  it  is  in  demand  for  monuments,  being  suit- 
able for  statuary,  and  also  taking  a  beautiful 
Colish.  There  are  light  and  dark  granites  of 
luish  gray,  and  some  of  a  pinkish  color.  In 
this  industry  between  60  and  70  firms  are  en- 
gaged, having  a  capital  of  nearly  $400,000  exclu- 
sive of  the  quarries,  and  doing  a  yearly  business 
of  about  $1,500,000.  The  quarries  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  addition  of  foreign  elements 
to  the  population.  Many  Irish  and  Scotch  have 
thus  come  in,  and  within  a  few  years  about  a 
thousand  Swedes.  Quincy  has  about  a  dozen 
shoe  shops,  making  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  a 
year.  There  arc  also  miscellaneous  manufnct- 
ures  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000  more.  The 
Old  Colony  Railroad  has  5  stations  in  Quincv. 
There  are*  4  banks  and  a'  public-library  builcl- 
ing  which,  though  not  very  large,  is  finely  fin- 
ished and  is  an  example  of  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated arfhitept  Ricnnrdson.  The  library  con- 
tains about  15,000  volumes.  The  city  had  a  pub- 
lic high  school  and  a  classical  preparatory  school, 
Adams  Academy,  endowed  by  John  Adams, 
though  not  established  until  recently.  Its  build- 
ing stands  on  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  John 
Hancock.    The  schools  of  Quincy  were  reorgan- 


ized in  1875,  and  for  some  years  attracted  many 
visitors,  special  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
their  metnods  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams's  well-known 
pamphlet  on  '*The  New  Departure  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Quincv."  Within  a  few  years, 
land  has  been  presented  to  the  town  for  two  pub- 
lic parks.  One  of  these,  called  Merry  Mount 
Park,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  historic 
Merry  Mount  which  gives  the  name  to  Motley's 
historical  romance.  The  old  Adams  houses  still 
stand,  and  of  the  colonial  houses  two  others 
worthy  of  note  remain.  The  Vassall  house 
belonged  to  a  Tory  family,  was  sequestrated 
after  the  Revolution,  and  was  bought  by  John 
Adams.  In  this  house  he  died.  The  Quincy 
house  was  built  in  1685.  Most  of  the  other  ol^ 
mansions  have  been  destroyed. 

Rawlins,  the  county  seat  of  Carbon  County, 
Wyoming,  193  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  population  is  over 
2,000.  It  is  the  end  of  a  division  of  the  rail- 
road, and  has  round  houses  and  machine  shops. 
It  ranks  third  aa  a  distributing  point  in  tne 
State,  having  an  immense  freight  depot  with 
Government  and  private  warehouses.  Wagon 
trains  arrive  and  depart  constantly  during  most 
of  the  year.  Daily  and  tri-weekly  mail  stage 
lines  leave  the  city  for  all  accessible  points 
within  neariy  200  miles.  In  1888,  17.884,251 
pounds  of  freight  were  received  at  Rawlins,  and 
14,794,965  pounds  forwarded,  2,091,290  pounds 
going  to  Lander,  Fort  Washakie,  and  Shoshone 
Agency.  Carbon  County  contains  12,000  square 
miles,  and  the  assessed  valuation  in  1888  was 
$3,782,554.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  county 
was  90,382,  valued  at  $965,783,  and  the  wool  clip 
was  estimated  at  1,500,000  pounds.  Horses  are 
raised  for  shipment.  In  1888  347,754  tons  of 
coal  were  mined  in  the  county  by  the  railroad  at 
the  cost  of  $1.18  a  ton.  Hematite  iron  ore  ex- 
ists in  large  quantities,  and  3  miles  north  of 
Rawlins  is  the  mine  furnishing  raw  materia) 
for  red  metallic  paint,  considered  the  most  valu- 
able deposit  of  its  kind  in  the  Rocky  mountains. 
(Juarries  of  fine  building  stone  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  city.  The  public  buildings  emDrace 
a  court  house,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000 ;  a  school-house,  costing  $35,000 ;  a  busi- 
ness block,  $75,000 ;  and  the  Penitentiary,  now 
in  course  of  construction,  which  is  to  cost  $100,- 
000.  There  are  4  church  buildings  in  the  city, 
with  resident  pastors. 

Richmond,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Wayne  County,  Ind.,  on  Whitewater  river.  Rail- 
roads radiate  from  it  in  six  directions.  Fifty-four 
passenger  trains  arrive  or  depart  daily  from  its 
union  station.  There  are  293  jfactories  in  the  city, 
with  a  capital  of  about  $4,000,000.  These  facto- 
ries employ  about  3,000  men,  and  their  annual  out- 
put is  valued  at  about  $6,000,000.  There  are  214 
mercantile  establishments  in  the  city,  employing 
a  capital  of  $3,600,000,  and  doing  an  aggregate 
business  of  $7,000,000  per  annum.  There  are  3 
banks.  Six  and  a  half  miles  of  electric  street 
railway  wind  through  the  city,  equipped  with 
the  best  of  cars.  A  private  water-works  com- 
pany supplies  water  for  fire  pn)tection  and  do- 
mestic and  manufacturing  purposes.  A  private 
gas  company  provides  artificial  gas  for  street 
and  house  illumination,  and  a  private  natural- 
gas  company  provides  natural  gas  for  heating. 
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conyeying  the  gas  from  wells  46  miles  away. 
There  are  9  public-school  buildings  in  the  city, 
and  Earl  ham  College,  the  largest  Friends'  col- 
lege in  the  West,  is  here.  A  new  State  insane 
hospital  has  been  completed  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  city,  and  a  new  court  house,  to  cost 
$275,000,  is  process  of  erection.  Liberally  main- 
tained within  the  city  are  2  orphans'  homes,  a 
city  hospital,  a  home  for  friendless  women,  and 
other  benevolent  institutions.  There  are  21 
churches,  and  4  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers. 
There  are  2  public  parks,  one  of  them  of  160 
acres.  There  are  37  miles  of  improved  roadway, 
and  70  miles  of  brick  and  stone  sidewalks.  A 
public  library,  now  containing  17,000  volumes,  is 
maintained  in  part  by  private  endowment  and  in 
part  by  a  public  tax.  The  population  in  1870 
was  9,445 ;  in  1880  it  was  12,743 ;  in  1890  it  was 
16,849. 

Bockford,  a  citv  and  the  county  seat  of  Win- 
nebago County.  III.,  on  Rock  river,  which  di- 
vides it  in  two  equal  parts.  The  river  here  has  a 
strong  current  and  is  spanned  by  three  highway 
bridges  (two  of  iron)  and  three  railroad  bridges. 
Four  railroads  carry  on  the  traffic  of  the  city, 
viz.,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Chica^, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Burlington  and  Qum- 
cy,  and  Illinois  Central.  The  population  of  the 
city  in  1890  was  23,507.  Since  the  census  was 
taken  several  districts  have  been  added  to  the 
city,  which  increase  the  population  by  over  3,000. 
An  electric  street  railway  more  than  10  miles 
long  connects  the  different  parts  of  the  city. 
An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  drawn 
from  5  artesian  wells  through  about  40  miles 
of  water  mains.  Rockford  post-office  ranks 
third  in  the  State,  and  has  a  free  delivery  serv- 
ice. The  city  has  14  large  school  buildings,  a 
successful  business  college,  and  a  female  semi- 
nary, founded  in  1849,  which  has  an  attendance 
of  about  200.  A  city  hospital  association,  in- 
corporated in  1883,  is  m  successful  operation.  A 
fine  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building 
was  erected  in  1889.  The  city  has  a  free  public 
library  and  reading-room,  containing  14,000 
volumes.  Eight  weekly  and  4  daily  newspa- 
pers are  published,  and  there  are  8  banks.  The 
main  business  streets  are  paved  with  cedar 
blocks,  and  a  thorough  system  of  sewerage  is 
carried  out.  There  are  28  churches.  The  man- 
ufacturing interests  include  9  agricultural  im- 
plement works,  1  cotton  mill,  11  foundries,  15 
lurniture  factories,  2  glove  and  mitten  factories, 
a  watch  factory,  a  watch-case  factory,  large  sil- 
ver-plate works,  3  pump  factories,  2  paper  mills, 
malleable  iron  works,  a  cutlery  factory,  2  flour- 
ing mills,  3  sash  and  blind  factories,  a  tannery, 
bolt  works,  3  plow  works,  1  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  steam-heating  apparatus,  3  boot 
and  shoe  factories,  a  boot  factory,  a  tack  factory, 
a  woolen  mill,  an  artificial  stone  factory,  foot- pow- 
er machinery  works,  3  hosiery  mills,  2  spinning 
mills,  a  paper-box  and  bag  factory,  oatmeal  mills, 
2  mill-gearing  and  boiler  works,  2  screen  facto- 
ries, 3  churn  factories,  3  soap  factories,  2  farm- 
wagon  factories,  2  overall  factories,  3  carriage 
factories,  3  clothing  factories,  1  burial-case  fac- 
tory, and  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  electric 
apparatus,  a  wire-goods  factory,  and  a  stove 
foundry.  Rockford  was  settled  in  1836,  and  in- 
corporated as  a  city  in  1852. 


Bock  Island,  a  city  and  the  countv  seat  of 
Rock  Island  County,  ill.,  on  Mississippi  river,  at 
the  foot  of  the  upper  rapids,  opposite  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Rock 
river,  and  160  miles  west  by  south  of  Chicago. 
The  population  in  1850  was  1,711 ;  in  1860  it 
was  5,130;  in  1870  it  was  7,890;  in  1880  it  was 
11,659;  in  1890  it  was  13,471.  The  bold  bluffs 
on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Missisippi  here  recede 
about  a  mile,  leaving  a  gently  rising  plain,  on 
which  the  city  is  built  In  beauty  of  scenery 
healthfulness  of  location  and  climate.  Rock  Isl- 
and stands  foremost  among  Illinois  towns.  It  is 
opposite  the  west  end  of  Rock  Island,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  This  island,  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  is  3  miles  long, 
and  covers  960  acres.  It  is  well  timbered  and 
has  graded  avenues  and  handsome  drives.  It 
was  the  site  of  Fort  Armstrong  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  and  of  a  prison  for  Confeder- 
ate captives  during  the  civil  war.  Here  is  the 
central  United  States  arsenal  and  armory.  The 
design  embraces  ten  immense  stone  workshops, 
with  a  storehouse  in  the  rear  of  each,  besides 
officers'  quarters,  magazines,  offices,  etc.  Most 
of  the  workshops  are  completed.  The  rapids  at 
the  head  of  the  island  afford  excellent  water- 
power.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island.  The  stone  dam  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  Government  across 
the  southern  channel  was  washed  away  in  the 
spring  of  1888,  but  appropriations  for  rebuilding 
it  have  been  made,  ana  it  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted again.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
a  railroad  and  highway  bridge,  built  by  the 
Government,  connects  the  island  with  the  cities 
of  Rock  Island  and  Davenport.  Another  bridge 
across  the  southern  channel  connects  the  upper 
end  of  the  island  with  Moline.  Rock  Island  is 
one  of  the  headouarters  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacinc  Railroad,  and  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria  Rail- 
road. Here  are  also  depots  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton, and  Quincy  Railroads.  Five  lines  of  street 
railway  are  in' operation.  The  city  is  lighted 
with  electricity,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by 
works  on  the  Holly  plan,  built  in  1871  and  i*e- 
built  in  1881.  A  24-inch  inlet  pipe,  2,200  feet  in 
length,  takes  the  water  from  tne  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  and  conveys  it  to  a  settling  basin, 
from  which  it  is  pumped  by  2  Holly  pumps  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  3,000.000  gallons  a  day.  There 
are  17  miles  of  water  mains  in  the  city.  Rock 
Island  has  25  important  manufactories,  besides 
several  smaller  ones,  giving  employment  to  2.500 
pei*sons.  The  saw  and  planing  mills  of  Rock 
Island  are  among  the  largest  in  the  lumbering 
region  of  the  Northwest.  The  other  manufact- 
ures include  glass,  stoves,  soap,  crackers,  books, 
buggies,  carriages,  wagons,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. There  are  4  banking  houses  in  the 
city ;  2  daily,  1  semi- weekly,  and  5  weekly  news- 
papers are  published.  The  city  has  a  free  pub- 
lic library  containing  10.500  volumes.  There 
are  8  large  school-houses,  in  which  45  regular 
teachers  are  employed.  A  new  high-school 
building  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $28,- 
000.  Rock  Island  is  the  educational  center  of 
the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church,  its  oldest  institution,  the 
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Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary, 
being  here.  There  are  17  professors,  2  instruct- 
ors, and  300  students.  The  library  contains 
8,500  volumes  and  5,000  pamphlets.  The  insti- 
tution admits  both,  sexes.  A  new  college  build- 
ing has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $80,000. 
There  are  15  churcnes  in  the  city.  The  history 
of  Rock  Island  dates  from  the  construction  ot 
Fort  Armstrong  on  Rock  Island  in  1810.  A 
post-office  was  established  as  early  as  1825.  The 
city  has  been  the  county  seat  of  Rock  Island 
County  since  its  organization  in  1831. 

Saginaw,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Sagi- 
naw County,  Mich.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
Saginaw  river.  It  includes  East  Saginaw  and 
Saginaw  City,  which  were  consolidated  under  an 
act  of  March  3, 1890.  Two  svstems  of  street  rail- 
way (one  electric)  and  a  belt-line  road  connect 
all  sections  of  the  city.  The  chief  industries  are 
lumber,  lath,  shingles,  salt,  flour,  mill  machin- 
ery, furniture,  wooden  ware,  ship  building,  and 
leather.  The  value  of  manufactured  products  in 
1890  was  $32,000,000,  and  the  business  of  the 
wholesale  and  jobbing  houses  about  $15,000,000. 
The  city  has  2  electric  lights,  2  gas,  and  2  water 
systems,  19  public  and  8  private  schools,  4  daily 
and  4  weekly  newspapers,  11  banks,  with  $6,- 
000,000  deposits  and  $1,700,000  capital  stock,  20 
churches,  3  public  libraries,  and  5  railroad  sys- 
tems, with  steamer  lines  connecting  the  principal 
lake  ports.  The  Hoyt  Public  Library,  erected 
from  a  beouest  of  $100,000  by  the  late  Jesse  Iloyt, 
of  New  York,  was  opened  in  February,  1890. 
The  population  in  1860  was  4,700;  in  1870  it  was 
18,810;  in  1880  it  was  29,590;  In  1884  it  was 
42,867;  and  in  1890  it  was  46,169. 

St.  Cloud,  a  town  of  central  Minnesota,  the 
county  seat  of  Steams  County,  by  rail,  75  miles 
northwest  of  St.  Paul.  The  population  in  181)0 
was  7,722.  It  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, below  the  mouth  of  Sauk  river,  on  a  pla- 
teau 40  to  50  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  It  has  4  banks,  1  daily  and  3  weekly 
newspapers,  gas  and  electric-light  and  power 
works,  water  works,  and  a  street  railway.  It  is 
on  the  St.  Paul  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Fergus  Falls  division 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Osseo  branch,  the  Hinckley  and 
Duluth,  and  the  Sioux  Falls  divisions  of  the  lat- 
ter system.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  reforma- 
tory for  men,  opened  in  October,  1889,  and  of  a 
United  States  land  office.  Near  the  town  are 
large  granite  quarries,  producing  several  varieties 
of  very  hard  and  tough  pranite,  from  which  pav- 
ing blocks,  curbing,  and  building  stone  are  talcen, 
furnishing  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  place.  The  largest  water  power  aoove  Min- 
neapolis has  been  completed  within  two  years. 
Various  manufactories,  including  a  pulp  mill, 
indurated-fiber  works,  saw  and  grist  mills  and 
the  electric- power  plant,  get  power  from  the 
dam.  Besides  the  usual  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, there  is  a  log-boom  business,  artificial  stone 
works,  and  distributing  warehouses  for  agricultu- 
ral machinery.  St.  Cloud  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
four -State  normal  schools.  There  is  a  system  of 
city  and  numerous  parochial  schools.  It  has  a 
public  library  and  ten  churches.  The  business 
of  the  town  is  mainly  mercantile.  The  sur- 
rounding county  consists  of  rich  farming  lands. 


well  adapted  to  wheat  and  stock  raising.  The 
locality  is  within  the  scope  of  the  **  Big  Woods," 
as  the  great  belt  of  hard-wood  timber  in  central 
Minnesota  is  called.  Numerous  lakes  dot  the 
country,  and  furnish  bits  of  beautiful  scenery. 
One  of  these  lies  within  the  town  limits.  In 
1889  an  extensive  system  of  street  improve- 
ments was  begun.  The  {population  is  largely  of 
foreign  origin,  the  prevailing  nationality  being 
German,  with  the  Scandinavian  element  <^uite 
strong.  The  American  population  is  derived 
mainly  from  New  York  and  New  England.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  has  almost  doubled  in 
the  past  five  years. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  county  seat  of  Chip- 
pewa County,  Mich.,  on  St.  Mary's  river,  the  con- 
necting link  for  commerce  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  the  French  under  Cartier,  who  landed 
in  Quebec  in  153o,  and  were  known  to  have  gone 
as  far  as  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
earliest  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1665. 
when  a  mission  was  founded  by  James  Marauette 
and  Claude  Dablon,  and  a  fort  and  chapel  were 
built  for  fur  traders.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  one  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  Northwestern  and  Hud- 
son Bay  Fur  Companies,  and  a  mill  was  built 
and  run  by  water  power,  also  a  lock  for  trans- 
porting the  canoes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
parts  of  which,  with  the  old  post  buildings  of  the 
company,  are  still  visible.  The  Indians  still  re- 
tain the  right  to  fish  in  the  rapids,  and  do  a 
profitable  business  in  trout  and  wnite  fish.  Fort 
Brady  was  established  in  1822  by  Gen.  Hngh 
Brady,  of  Northumberland  County,  Pa.  The 
growth  of  the  city  dates  from  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Mary's  Ship  Canal  by  the  State  in 
1853.  (See  descnpti(»n  of  the  enlarged  canal,  with 
illustrations,  in  the  "Annual  Cyclopaedia*'  for 
1889,  page  754).  In  1887  the  Duluth,  South  Shore 
and  Atlantic,  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroads  reached  the  city  and 
were  met  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  crosses 
the  river  on  the  International  Bridge.  The 
Grand  Trunk  road  owns  an  interest  in  this  bridge, 
and  is  also  building  into  the  city.  The  St. 
Mary's  river  has  a  fall  of  18  feet  in  less  than  a 
mile,  with  a  discharge  of  90,783  cubic  feet  a 
second,  and  heavy  English  and  American  cor- 
porations have  been  formed  for  the  development 
of  this  power.  The  tonnage  of  the  canal  for  1889 
was  more  than  7,500,000  tons,  valued  at  $83,- 
732,527.15.  An  accident  to  the  lock  of  the  canal 
in  1890  delayed  the  passage  of  vessels  from  4  p.m., 
July  31,  to  8.30  a.m.,  Aug.  4,  and  the  number  of 
vessels  thus  delayed  was  265.  Sault  St.  Marie 
lies  within  a  rich  mineral  and  lumber  district. 
At  present  the  only  manufacturing  interest  is 
in  lumber;  4  mills,  with  planing  and  shingle 
mills  attached,  are  in  operation.  The  principal 
business  is  in  fishing,  wrecking,  general  ma- 
chinery, and  merchandise.  The  city  is  lighted 
with  electricity,  and  there  are  4  miles  of  electric 
street  railway.  The  combined  system  of  drain- 
age is  in  use.  Pumps,  with  capacity  of  500,000 
gallons  a  day,  with  the  Holly  system,  draw  the 
water  supply  from  the  river.  There  are  2  national 
banks,  witli  aggregate  capital  of  $150,000,  and 
1  savings,  with  capital  of  $50,000.  One  semi- 
weekly  and  2  weekly  newspapers  are  published. 
The  schools  include  4  ward  public  and  1  high 
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school,  with  Catholic  schools.  The  public-school 
attendance  is  847.  Six  churches  own  their  houses 
of  worship.  There  are  strong  organizations  of 
the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  and  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  The 
population  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  estimated  at 
about  5,700. 

Sioux  Falls,  the  county  seat  of  Minnehaha 
County  and  in  1889  the  largest  city  in  South 
Dakota,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  90 
miles  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  Big  Sioux  River 
and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Omaha,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Kapids  and  North- 
em  Railroads.  The  population  in  1880  was 
2,164 ;  in  1890  it  was  10,154,  an  increase  of  7,990 
(369*22  per  cent).  The  record  of  building  im- 
provements for  the  year  1887  was  $1,073,285, 
and  for  1888  $1,452,880.  In  the  same  year  the 
city  had  8  national  banks,  with  capital  of  $350,- 
000,  in  addition  to  3  private  and  1  savings  bank 
and  4  loan  and  trust  companies.  The  daily 
capacity  of  the  water  works  is  1,^,000  gallons, 
and  in  1888  there  were  8  miles  of  pipe  and  55 
hydrants.  Electric  lights  are  in  use,  in  addition 
to  gas,  and  there  are  street-car  and  telephone 
lines.  Five  brick  or  stone  build  ines,  two  stories 
in  height,  have  been  provided  for  tne  accommo- 
dation of  the  public  schools,  21  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, and  there  are  1,806  pupils.  Four  colle^ 
are  also  at  Sioux  Falls  —  Episcopal,  Baptist, 
Catholic,  and  a  Norwegian  Normal  University — 
each  haying  fine  buildmgs.  At  the  falls  of  the 
Big  Sioux  the  river  descends,  through  a  series  of 
cascades,  91  feet  in  half  a  mile.  Along  the  stream 
are  the  largest  exposures  of  quartzite  or  jasper 
eranite  in  America,  which  furnish  the  lar^t 
business  in  connection  with  a  natural  product 
in  the  State  outride  of  the  Black  Hills.  The 
stone  is  of  various  shades  and  colors — ^red,  green, 
yellow,  etc. — so  hard  that  its  sharp  points  will 
cut  glas8  like  a  diamond,  and  is  susceptible  of  a 
glass-like  polish.  The  deposits,  by  estimate  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  are  from 
8,000  to  4,000  feet  thick,  and  at  Sioux  Falls 
nearly  80  feet  of  the  rook  are  exposed.  Oranite 
polishing  works  have  been  erected  in  the  city  at 
a  cost  of  $80,000  for  preparation  of  the  stone 
for  monumental  and  ornamental  work.  In  1889 
one  of  several  companies  handling  Sioux  Falls 
granite  reported  total  shipments  to  date  of  the 
report  of  8,414  car  loads  of  paving,  and  in  one 
year  of  850  car  loads  of  building  material,  to 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  other  eastern 
points.  Six  grades  of  macadam  stone  are  manu- 
factured. The  polishing  works  have  also  ma- 
chinery for  working  the  chalcedony  or  petrified 
wood  of  Arizona,  which  is  brought  by  car  loads 
from  that  Territory.  The  city  has  2  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  making  light  and  heavy 
casting,  doing  arcnitectural  work,  and  building 
engines,  mill,  and  elevator  machinery ;  a  pump 
factory ;  a  pork-packing  house,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,0()0 ;  and  2  flouring  mills,  with  capacity  of 
500  barrels ;  $50,000  are  also  invested  in  brewer- 
ies and  $15,000  in  creameries.  A  large  woolen 
mill  has  recently  been  constructed,  and  there  are 
minor  industries,  including  broom,  blank-book, 
brick,  cabinet,  candy,  cigar,  barrel,  cornice, 
frame,  jewelry,  mineral- water,  soighum,  vinegar, 
wagon,  and  carriage  factories.  The  South  Da- 
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kota  Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls  is  of  native  jas- 
per, the  main  building  being  54  by  70  feet,  with 
two  wings,  each  51  by  77  feet.  It  is  supplied 
with  steam  -  heating  apparatus,  electric  lights, 
and  a  fine  system  of  water  works.  One  wing  is 
used  for  Federal  prisoners.  The  State  School 
for  Deaf  Mutes  occupies  two  buildings,  also  of 
granite,  and  fitted  with  modem  conveniences, 
erected  at  cost  of  $58,000.  Sioux  Falls  has  an 
opera  house,  with  seating  capacity  of  800 ;  Ger- 
mania  Hall,  seating  500 ;  and  a  Kniirhts  of  Labor 
hall.  Two  daily  papers  are  published  and  7 
weekly,  1  of  the  last  in'  the  German  language, 
and  there  are  8  monthly  publications. 

South  Bend,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
St.  Joseph*s  County,  Ind.,  on  both  banks  of 
St.  Joseph's  river,  at  the  intersection  of  4 
trunk  lines  of  railroad.  The  city  was  laid  out 
in  1831,  when  it  had  a  population  of  150.  The 
population  in  1880  was  18,280 ;  in  1890  it  was 
21,786,  an  increase  of  8,506  (6405  per  oent.X  The 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  1887  was  $5,- 
817,730.  The  development  of  manufacturing 
interests  began  in  1861.  In  1888,  South  Bend, 
while  the  tenth  city  in  Indiana  in  population, 
was  second  only  to  Indianapolis  in  the  value  of 
manufactured  products.  In  that  year  nearly 
$4000,000  were  invested  in  grounds,  buildings, 
and  machinery,  and  the  aggregate  product  fell 
but  little  short  of  $11,000,000.  In  1890  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  South  Bend 
were  125  in  number,  including  7  wagon  facto- 
ries, the  largest  covering  83  acres,  with  flooring 
of  24  acres,  and  employing  1,500  persons.  The 
yearly  output  is  40,000  vehicles.  The  additional 
carriage  works  of  the  same  plant  cover  three 
and  a  half  acres.  Other  industries  are  4  plow 
works,  8  of  which  manufactured  chilled  plows, 
the  output  of  the  largest  being  125,000  plows 
yearly;  clover-huUer  works,  selling  1,200  ma- 
chines yearly,  steel  skein  works  (for  wagons), 
boiler  works,  a  sewing  -  machine  -  case  factory 
(using  12,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  500,000 
pounds  of  glue  a  jrear),  large  woolen  mills,  a 
shirt  factory,  machine  and  cooper  shops,  a  pun^p 
company,  a'large  toy^-wagon  and  croquet  factory, 
and  a  factory  of  silk  and  woolen  underwear. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  has  many 
beautiful  residences.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
paved,  with  large  and  handsome  shade  trees. 
The  pavements  are  of  stone,  cedar  block,  brick, 
and  cement,  the  last  made  from  deposits  within 
the  county,  from  which  concrete  and  stone  pipe 
are  also  manufactured.  Large  gravel  beds  lie 
near  South  Bend,  and  the  roads  entering  the  city 
are  graveled  for  miles.  Water  is  supplied  from 
16  artesian  wells  125  feet  deep.  The  stand-mpe 
is  221  feet  high  and  4  pumps  are  in  use.  Tne 
city  is  lighted  with  electricity,  and  street-cars 
are  propelled  by  the  electric  motor.     A  tele- 

Shone  exchange  was  established  in  1880,  and  a 
re-alarm  system  is  in  use.  There  are  9  public 
schools.  The  total  enrollment  in  1887-88  was 
2.380,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  1,870. 
The  churches  number  28.  Two  daily,  5  weekly, 
and  1  semi-monthly  newspapers  are  published. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  South  Bend  is 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  in  1842 
and  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Are  in  1879. 
The  main  building  is  of  white  brick  and  stone,  five 
stories  high,  with  a  huge  dome  springing  70  feet 
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above  its  roof  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  image 
of  the  Virgin,  14  feet  iiip:h,  whose  crown  can  be 
illuminated  by  electric  hght  The  attendance  is 
about  1,000.  The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
near  the  university,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  United  States.  St.  Mary's  Academy  for 
young  ladies  is  also  in  close  proximity.  South 
bend  has  a  fine  opera  house,  a  public  library,  a 
hospital,  and  4  hotels. 

Springfield,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Ham{>- 
den  County,  Mass.,  on  the  east  bank  of  Connecti- 
cut river,  08  miles  west  of  Boston  and  186  miles 
northeast  of  New  York.  When  settled  in  1636 
as  Agawam,  it  included  14  towns,  which  have 
since  been  set  ofF.  Springfield  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1852,  and  the  population  in  1890  was 
44,000.  Five  lines  of  4  railroads  enter  the  fine 
new  union  station  built  by  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany Railroad  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  The 
Boston  and  Albany  has  a  branch  to  Athol,  and 
beside  these  there  are  the  Connecticut  River, 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Sprinff- 
field  division  of  the  New  York  and  New  England. 
The  National  Armory  was  located  in  Springfield 
in  1794,  the  site  being  selected  by  Washington. 
About  850  men  are  employed  in  the  institution 
to  which  two  large  brick  shops  have  been  added 
recently,  and  a  third  will  soon  be  built.  During 
the  civil  war  the  armory  employed  8,000  men,  and 
could  eouip  a  regiment  a  day  with  Springfield 
rifles.  The  manufactures  include  tne  Smith 
A  Wesson  Revolver  Works,  the  Barney  &  Berry 
Skate  Factory,  the  National  Needle  Company, 
the  Morgan  Envelope  Company,  the  Wason  Car 
Works,  and  the  Milton  Bradley  Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  toys.  The  headquarters  of  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, are  also  m  the  city.  There  are  9  na- 
tional banks,  8  savings  banks,  a  trust  company, 
clearing  house,  and  co-operative  bank.  The  city 
has  2  fire  and  a  life  insurance  company,  8  daily 
and  several  weekly  newspapers.  There  are  83 
church  buildings,  beside  several  mission  chapels. 
The  Jews  also  have  a  society  and  maintam  a 
synagogue.  The  public-school  system  is  well 
maintamed  with  150  teachers  and  about  7,500 
pupils.  There  are  a  high  school,  a  normal  train- 
ing school,  a  manual  training  school,  and  81 
scnool-houses.  The  Roman  Catholics  also  main- 
tain 2  parochial  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
1,800.  Of  the  $1,177,528  debt  of  the  city,  the 
larger  part  was  contracted  in  building  the  Lud- 
low reservoir  water  supply,  containing  over 
2.000,000,000  gallons.  A  fine  brown-stone  post- 
ofllce  building  was  erected  in  1889,  at  a  cost  of 
f  150,000.  The  city  streets  are  lined  with  shade 
trees,  and  there  are  excellent  public  parks  and 
gardens,  including  Forest  Park,  containing  over 
'200  acres,  laid  out  in  1884  and  added  to  since. 
The  free  public  library  building  contains  over 
75,000  volumes,  a  museum,  and  the  beginnings 
of  an  art  gallery.  The  educational  and  charita- 
ble institutions  mclude  the  Springfield  Hospital, 
dedicated  in  1889,  the  School  lor  Christian  Work- 
ers, French  Protestant  College,  Homes  for  the 
Friendless,  Home  for  Aged  Women,  and  Chris- 
tian Industrial  and  Manual  Training  School 

Springfield,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Greene  County,  Mo.,  243  miles  from  St.  Louis, 
received  its  city  charter  In  1855.  In  1870  the 
Atlantic   and    Pacific  Railroad  was  extended 


from  RoUa  to  Springfield,  and  North  Spring- 
field was  laid  out.  The  two  cities  voted  for 
consolidation  March,  1888,  and  are  now  under 
one  municipal  government.  The  population  in 
1860  was  1.500;  in  1870  it  was  4,500;  in  1880 
(exclusive  of  North  Springfield)  it  was  6,522 ;  in 
1890  it  was  21,842,  an  increase  of  15,820  (234-90 
per  cent.).  The  assessed  valuation  of  city  prop- 
erty in  1880  was  $976,875  real  estate  and  f  844,528 
personal.  In  1888  it  was  $8,869,562  real  estate 
and  1,677,720  personal.  The  tax  levy  in  1888, 
for  all  purposes,  was  70  cents  per  $100,  and  the 
net  indebtedness  was  $44,000,  in  6  per -cent 
bonds.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  licenses 
and  direct  taxation  is  $60,000.  In  1881  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  was 
completed.  The  general  repair  and  machine 
shops  of  this  road,  and  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco,  are  at  Springfield,  nearly  $1,000,000 
having  been  expended  on  the  plant  of  the  last, 
which  employs  more  than  900  men.  Of  the 
$800,000  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
shops  of  the  Kansas  Citv,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf, 
$20,000  were  contributed  6y  the  city  of  Spring- 
field. In  these  shops  400  men  are  employed.  In 
1888  the  city  pledged  $100,000  to  the  construc- 
tion of  anotiier  railroad  line,  surveyed  and 
located  from  Sprin^eld  to  Chicago,  via  Hanni- 
bal, on  the  Mississippi  river,  giving  transporta- 
tion direct  to  the  lakes.  In  1§89  the  aggregate 
capital  of  7  banks  was  $825,000.  Five  building 
and  loan  associations  were  also  in  operation. 
The  total  value  of  church  property,  owned  bv 
28  churches,  was  $500,000.  The  number  of 
public-school  buildings  in  Springfield  in  1887- 
'88  was  9,  with  1  high  school.  The  value  of 
school  property  was  $865,000.  Forty -seven 
teachers  were  employed,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  2,377.  Water  works  supply  water 
to  a  reservoir  having  a  capacity  of  8,500,000  gal- 
lons from  a  mountam  sprmg  8  miles  northwest 
of  the  city  limits  flowmg  from  a  cavern  that 
opens  out  of  the  Ozark  mountains.  The  com- 
bmed,  or  reservoir  and  direct-pressure  system, 
is  in  use.  In  1889  there  were  80  miles  of  mains 
and  155  fire  hydrants.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  telephone  wire  were  in  use  in  1889,  with 
gas  and  electric  lights,  and  6  miles  of  street 
railway.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  city  in  1888  was  near  $8,000,000. 
The  establishments  included  1  pork -packing 
house  with  capital  of  $150,000,  1  barbed-wire 
and  5  ^Ivanized-iron  works,  8  lime  and  cement, 
1  furniture,  1  ale  and  beer,  8  candy.  4  brick,  4 
carriage,  and  1  wagon  factories,  10  of  tobacco,  1 
cooperage  with  capital  of  $60,000,  5  flour  mills 
with  aggregate  capital  of  $250,000,  2  com  and 
4  planing  mills,  8  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
8  saddle  and  harness,  1  mattress  factory,  and 
minor  industries.  Annual  fairs  are  held  at 
Springfield  by  an  association  owning  P^P^JI^ 
in  land  and  public  building  valued  at  $250,000l 
The  opera  house,  erected  m  1887,  cost  $75,000. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  district 
court,  and  also  of  a  land  ofilce.  Five  daily,  1 
bi-weekly,  and  8  weekly  newspapers  are  issued,  in 
addition  to  8  monthly*  publications. 

Springfield,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Clarke  County,  Ohio.  The  railroad  facilities,  5 
distinct  systems,  afford  transportation  with  con- 
venience to  any  part  of  the  country.    The  Citi- 
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sens*  street  railway  system  has  about  20  miles  of 
track,  in  1880  the  population  was  20,730,  an  in- 
crease of  70  per  cent  over  that  of  1870 ;  in  1890 
it  was  92,159.  Springfield  ranks  first  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  as  to  manufacturing 
agricultural  implementa^  doing  three  times  as 
much  in  that  line  as  Chicago,  which  ranks  sec- 
ond. The  implement  factories  cover  acres  of 
ground  and  miles  of  floor-space,  and  furnish  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  men.  Among  about 
50  large  and  thriving  concerns  the  products 
include  115  articles,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  chief:  Reapers,  mowers,  self-binders, 
grain  drills,  seeders,  cultivators,  plows,  barrows, 
com  planters,  thrashing  machines,  traction  en- 
gines^ gas  engines,  boilers,  feed-water  purifiers, 
all  kinas  of  metal-workinj^  machinery  and  ma- 
chinist's tools,  feed-grindmg  mills,  lawn  mow- 
ers, steam  pumps,  wind  engines,  iron  fence,  bug- 
gies, carriages,  wagons,  bicycles,  tricycles,  baby 
carriages,  malleable  iron  in  all  forms,  steel,  fur- 
naces, cig^ars,  and  flour.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured implements  in  1889  exceeded  1 10,000,- 
000.  The  city  has  a  new  public  library,  which 
cost  $100,000,  presented  by  B.H.  Warder.  There 
is  a  practicaUy  inexhaustible  supply  of  pure 
spring  water,  which  courses  through  manv  miles 
of  water-works  mains,  a  fine  electric-light  sjrs- 
tem,  and  a  competent  flre  department.  Five 
national  banks  and  1  savings  bank  represent  a 
capital  stock  of  f  1,100,000,  with  an  aggre^te 
surplus  of  1618,000,  and  a  combined  deposit  of 
12,184,617.^.  There  are  2  gas  companies,  fuel 
and  illuminating.  The  city  contains  more  than 
40  churches,  and  other  places  of  worship,  14 
public  schools,  several  private  institutions,  and 
a  business  college,  and  many  benevolent  organi- 
zations, besides  a  board  of  trade.  A  new  city 
buildine  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  |225,- 
000,  and  also  a  new  Government  building  which 
cost  $115,000.  Several  miles  of  pavement  have 
been  laid  in  the  past  vear.  Thirteen  papers  and 
periodicals  are  publisned  here. 

Snperlor,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Douglas 
County,  Wis.  The  site  was  pre-empted  in  June, 
1853,  by  D.  A.  J.  Baker,  R.  R.  Nelson,  and  D.  A. 
Robertson,  because  they  had  received  at  St.  Paul 
semi-official  information  that  a  large  grant  of 
land  would  be  made  to  aid  in  constructing  the 
Northern  Paciflc  Railway,  one  of  its  termini  to 
be  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  other  on  the  Paciflc 
Ocean.  The  Government  had  also  granted  750,- 
OOO  acres  of  land  to  aid  the  State  of  Michigan  in 
constructing  the  St  Marie  locks  and  canal,  the 
contract  for  which  was  let  and  ground  broken 
on  June  4, 1853.   Several  thousand  acres  of  level 

Slateau  along  Superior  and  Allouez  Bays,  from 
0  to  60  feet  above  the  water,  and  intersected  by 
a  navigable  stream  called  Nemadji  river,  were 
pUtted,  with  liberal  reservations  for  churches, 
avenues,  parks,  public  buildings,  railways,  school 
houses,  and  docks.  The  entire  town  site,  in  the 
midst  of  unsurveyed  timber  lands  and  surrounded 
by  Chippewa  Indians,  was  then  deeded  to  a  cor- 
TOration  or  company  in  exchange  for  stock. 
Each  share  holder  owned,  therefore,  not  any  par- 
ticular piece  of  land,  but  an  undivided  interest 
in  the  entire  city  of  Superior.  The  principal 
proprietors  were  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  George  W.  Cass,  John  C.  Breckinridge, 
Rensselaer  B.  Nelson,  Robert  J.  Walker,  Ed- 


mund Rice,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Jesse  D.  Brig 
John  W.  Forney,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  D.  O.  J. 
ker,  James  Stinson,  and  Horace  S.  Walbridge. ' 
The  canal  was  opened  in  1855,  affording^  vessel 
communication  with  Lake  Superior;  mines  of 
copper  and  iron  were  discovered  near  by ;  rail- 
ways began  to  head  for  Superior ;  large  sums  of 
money  were  expended  in  aocks,  hotels,  streets, 
dwellings,  and  general  improvements ;  and  the 
city  grew  as  if  by  magic.  When  the  crisis  of 
1857  paralyzed  the  country,  Superior  contained 
not  fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants — the  growth  of 
two  years.  The  civil  war  followed,  ana  the  city 
dwindled  to  a  few  scores  of  people,  who  subsisted 
in  a  very  primitive  manner,  without  tele^phic, 
steambdj»t,  railway,  or  stage  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  The  great  corporation  that 
owned  the  city  was  abandoned,  and  its  stock 
was  lost,  hypothecated,  given  away,  subdivided, 
or  sold  for  taxes.  In  iSl  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  built  a  branch  to  Superior 
Bay.  During  that  year  Gen.  John  H.  Hammond 
went  to  Superior  and  began  quietly  to  acquire 
property,  **  for  the  purpose,"  as  he  said, "  of  build- 
ing a  citv  to  rival  Chicago  in  commercial  im- 
portance. In  1884  he  had  secured  good  title 
to  several  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1886,  he  filed  the  plat  of  West  Superior, 
adjoining  the  original  plat  on  the  west.  In  1887 
the  village,  and  m  1889  the  city  of  Superior  was 
chartered,  including  both  plats  and  covering 
about  42  square  miles,  water  frontage  to  the 
outer  dock  lines  inclusive.  Up  to  the  spring  of 
1888  the  growth  consisted  mostly  of  the  shanties 
of  workmen  engaged  in  building  docks,  clearing 
streets,  erecting  elevators,  laying  railway  tracks, 
etc. ;  but  during  1889-'9()  the  increase  in  com- 
merce, trade,  manufactures,  population,  public 
improvements,  fine  dwellings,  and  wealtn  was 
enormous.  The  city  has  3  large,  land-locked 
harbors — ^navigable  water  on  three  sides — ^besides 
Nemadji  river  through  the  center  of  the  plat; 
7  great  railroad  systems,  including  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific, 
and  Chicago  and  Korth  Western ;  terminal  ana 
belt-line  railways;  electric  street  railway  sys- 
tem ;  5  dailv  and  5  weekly  papers ;  2  national 
and  7  State  oanks ;  2  loan-and-trust  companies ; 
2  ferry  lines;  an  immense  steel  mill  and  pipe 
foundry ;  a  woolen  mill ;  a  printing-press  manu- 
factorv;  American  Steel  Barge  Works,  which 
manufacture  the  McDougall "  wnaleback  "  barges 
and  steamers  for  lake  and  ocean  traffic ;  wagon 
works;  chair  and  furniture  factories;  Hooper 
Steel  Refining  Works,  for  producing  edged  .J^ols; 
5  elevators,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  9,000,000 
bushels ;  blast  furnace  and  coking  ovens  ;  4  saw 
mills ;  Standard  Oil  Company's  tanks,  ware- 
houses and  yards  ;  an  open-hearth  furnace  and 
rolling  mill ;  6  enormous  coal  wharves  ;  several 
large  merchandise  wharves  and  flour  houses ;  be- 
sides brick  yards  ;  planing  mills  ;  breweries ; 
water,  gas,  and  electric-light  and  power  works ; 
tile,  Portland  stone,  and  sewer-pipe  works ;  a 
dozen  hotels;  5  railway  stations;  a  splendid 
stone  chamber  of  commerce,  six  stories  high ; 
brick  and  stone  churches  and  school-houses ;  2 
boat  clubs  and  2  commercial  clubs ;  and  the  finest 
railway  terminals  and  water  privileges  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  By  'the  State  census  of  1885,  the 
entire  county  of  Douglas  (no  Superior  then)  oon* 
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tained  2,704  inhabitants.  Polk's  "  Directory  " 
issued  in  September,  1880,  contained  4,959  names 
for  Superior,  and  that  for  September,  1890,  9,960 
names — showing  a  population  of  10,000  in  1889, 
and  over  20,000  in  1890.  The  assessed  valuation 
for  1890  was  $22,960,390.  Taxes  are  compara- 
tively light.  Public  improvements  are  easily 
and  cheaply  made  by  reason  of  the  level  loca- 
tion, and  assessments  for  sewers,  pavements, 
etc.,  are  payable  in  five  equal  annual  install- 
ments instead  of  in  one  payment,  as  in  other 
cities.  The  value  of  lake  commerce  for  1889 
was  1(28,053,730,  and  for  1890  (partly  estimated) 
$40,000,000.  The  climate  is  not  subject  to 
marked  or  sudden  changes  except  in  the  spring. 
The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry,  and  the  winters 
bright  and  sunny,  less  severe  though  longer  than 
at  points  farther  South  and  away  from  Lake 
Superior.  Recently  a  corporation  known  as  the 
Consolidated  Land  Company  was  formed,  which 
gathered  in  several  thousand  acres  of  the  first 
plat,  so  that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  origi- 
nal proprietors,  most  of  whom  had  never  heard 
of  the  early  operations  at  the  head  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, nor  of  Superior  itself,  are  now  daily  drop- 
ping into  fortunes.  The  "  Eve  of  the  "Nortn- 
west,*'  a  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  volume, 
published  by  Frank  A.  Flower  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  to  be  had  by  paying  postage,  gives  a 
complete  historv  of  the  place.  South  Superior, 
East  Superior,  West  Superior,  and  Old  Superior 
are  all  one — ^all  Superior,  with  the  same  wat«r 
works,  school  system,  mayor,  council,  and  other 
officials.  The  great  land  companies,  which  are 
doing  so  much  to  promote  tne  growth  of  the 
city,  operate  in  different  quarters,  and  give  rise 
to  the  names  above  mentioned.  Their  combined 
wealth  is  more  than  $20,000,000. 

Terre  Haute,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Vigo  County,  Ind.,  on  "Wabash  river,  73  miles 
west  of  Indianapolis.  The  population  in  1890 
was  80,287.  It  is  equidistant  from  the  three 
greatest  markets  and  distributing  points  in  the 
West,  viz,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati. 
Its  9  railroads  give  Terre  Htfute  2  routes  east, 
2  to  St.  Louis,  or  8  to  the  west,  2  to  the  north, 
and  2  to  the  south.  Fifteen  miles  of  street 
railway  are  in  operation,  using  electric  motors. 
The  State  Normal  School  here  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
is  endowed  with  more  than  $500,000,  Coates 
College  is  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
women,  and  there  is  a  fine  system  of  public 
schools,  with  a  hiffh  school.  Tne  Rose  Orphan 
Home,"  richly  endowed  by  the  late  Chauncey 
Rose,  and  designed  for  the  orphan  children  of 
Vigo  County  is  east  of  the  city.  The  horse  and 
cattle  breeding  interests  of  Vigo  County  represent 
an  investment  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  The 
agricultural  grounds  have  a  fine  race  track.  The 
water-works  company  has  recently  spent  $300,- 
000  in  putting  m  new  filters,  erecting  build- 
ings, ana  adding  the  latest  improvements  of  the 
Holly  system.  The  chief  industries  are  tinned 
goods  (forks,  hoes,  and  rakes),  flour,  iron,  nails, 
cars,  engines,  beer,  brick,  straw  board,  stoves, 
hubs  and  spoken,  wagons,  carriages,  high  wines, 
crackers,  hominy,  electric  motors,  piano  cases, 
barrels,  and  staves.  The  city  has  a  public  libra- 
ry, electric  light,  an  illuminating  gas  and  a  fuel 


gas  company,  and  6  banks.  The  court  house, 
recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  structures  in  the  State. 
Veins  of  semi-block  and  bituminous  coals,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  3  to  8  feet,  underlie  the 
city ;  and  there  are  3  oil  wells,  the  first  drilled 
in  May,  1889,  with  a  daily  output  of  300  barreU. 

Tonawanda,  a  village  of  Erie  and  Niaga» 
Counties,  N.  Y.,  divided  by  Tonawanda  creek. 
It  is  on  Niagara  river  and  the  Erie  Canal  and  on 
branches  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroads.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  trains  pass  through  it  daily.  The  popula- 
tion in  1880  was  4,500;  in  1890  it  was  12,500. 
The  principal  industry  is  lumber,  this  being  the 
second  lumber  market  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  10  miles  of  wharves  with  12  harbor  tugs. 
Thereceipts  of  lumber  in  1879  were  250,000,000 
feet ;  in  1889, 700,000,000  feet.  The  round  timber 
received  and  manufactured  in  1889  measured 
50,000,000  feet  There  are  13  planing  mills,  7 
shingle  mills,  3  saw  mills,  and  21  lumW  firms ; 
one  Drewery  manufacturing  10,000  barrels  of 
beer  annually,  and  large  iron  and  steel  works 
employing  200  men,  which  has  expended  $150,- 
000  in  the  past  Vear  for  building  and  enlarging 
the  business.  The  value  of  buildings  erected 
in  the  past  two  years  is  $1,000,000.  The  increase 
in  assessed  valuation  in  two  years  is  40  per 
cent.  Fifteen  miles  of  sewerage  are  being  built 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  The  vilUge  has  the  Holly 
system  of  water  works,  over  20  miles  of  water 
pipe,  15^  miles  of  gas  pipe,  and  500  street  lamps. 
Natural  gas  is  extensively  used  and  electric  lights 
are  being  put  in.  There  are  16  churches,  4  pub- 
lic schools,  3  banks,  3  foundries,  and  2  flouring 
mills. 

Truro,  the  county  seat  of  Colchester  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  near  tte  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Intercolonial  Railroad  and 
its  Pictou  branch,  62  miles  by  rail  north  of  Hali- 
fax. The  population  in  1881  was  3,461 ;  in  1890 
it  was  estimated  at  5,000.  The  town  is  well  laid 
out,  having  regular  streets,  an  abundance  of 
shade  trees,  2  public  squares,  and,  in  the  suburbs, 
a  beautiful  park.  Its  private  residences  and 
grounds  are  atti-active.  It  is  amply  supplied 
with  electric  lights,  telephones,  ana  water  serv- 
ice. It  has  7  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  8  hotels.  The  provincial  normal 
school,  the  model  school,  and  the  county  acad- 
emy form  an  imposing  eroup  near  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  normal  school  has  6  teachers 
and  an  average  attendance  of  150.  The  model 
school,  which  forms  a  school  of  observation  for 
the  students  of  the  normal,  employs  2  teachers, 
and  has  an  attendance  of  110.  The  public 
schools  of  Truro,  including  the  academy,  employ 
17  teachers,  and  the  total  attendance,  mcluaing 
those  at  the  model  school,  is  1,060.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  have  a  commodious 
building.  There  are  manufactories  of  hats  and 
caps,  leather,  pegs  and  lasts,  furniture,  woolen 
goods,  condensed  milk,  flour  and  meal,  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  mining  machinery,  rotary 
mills,  and  iron  bridges.  The  recent  growth  of 
Truro  is  illustrated  by  its  assessment,  which 
(representing  about  two  thirds  of  the  real  value) 
in  1879  was  $996,450,  and  in  1889  w^  $1,370,- 
348.  For  the  fiscal  year  1888  customs  duties 
were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $77,524.44. 
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Watertown,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad. 
The  town  lies  along  the  northern  and  southern 
banks  of  Black  river,  which  furnishes  water 
power  to  rapidly  increasing  manufactories.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  14,700.  The  leading 
mdustries  are  the  manufacture  of  paper,  porta- 
ble and  stationary  steam  engines,  vacuum  brakes 
for  locomotives,  wagons  and  sleighs,  lamps, 
thermometers,  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds.  Milling 
and  foundry  operations  are  also  extensive.  The 
annual  output  of  paper  from  all  the  mills  is 
about  8,000  tons.  Ten  thousand  wheeled  vehi- 
cles are  manufactured  yearly.  The  annual 
freight  tonnage  from  Watertown  by  rail  is  86,- 
000  tons.  One  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers 
are  published.  There  are  5  national  banks,  with 
an  acrgregate  capital  of  $911,240,  besides  1  sav- 
ings bank  having  deposits  amounting  to  $1,513,- 
672.15,  with  a  surplus  ol  $160,388.81.  The  city 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  an  electric  street 
railway  is  in  process  of  construction.  A  sol- 
diers* monument,  presented  by  a  citizen,  is  being 
erected  in  the  puolic  square  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000.  A  Government  building  for  a  post-office 
is  also  under  contract,  to  be  completed  bv  1892, 
at  an  expenditure,  including  the  lot,  of  about 
$75,000.  Public  water  works  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  drainage  of  the  city  is  excellent. 
There  are  13  churches,  and  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  a  city  hospital,  an  orphan's 
home,  and  the  Keep  Home  for  aged  people. 
There  are  8  public  schools,  besides  an  aciademy 
and  a  boarding  school  The  streets  are  well 
shaded  and  well  kept. 

Williamsport,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  on  the  west  branch  of 
Susquehanna  river,  about  40\  miles  above  the 
forli  near  Sunbury.  The  original  town  plot 
was  laid  out  by  Michael  Ross,  owner  of  the 
tract,  which  consisted  of  about  100  acres.  The 
village  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  March  1, 
1806.  The  population  in  1810  was  365,  in  1890 
it  was  27,107.  The  present  territory  is  1  mile 
wide  and  7  miles  long.  But  little  progress 
was  made  in  material  prosperity  until  after  the 
organization  of  the  Susquehanna  Boom  Company, 
in  1849,  now  a  large  corporation.  The  lumber 
business  has  grown  in  volume  year  by  year, 
until  the  average  annual  output  is  about  1,000,- 
000  logs,  representing  a  boara  measure  in  feet  of 
about  175,000,000 ;  and  25  saw  mills  receive  their 
stock  of  logs  throup^h  the  Boom  Company.  The 
amount  of  money  invested  in  mills  and  timber 
lands  is  about  $9,000,000.  In  addition  to  the 
saw  mills  there  are  12  planing  mills,  4  large  fur- 
niture manufacturing  companies,  2  large  kin- 
dling-wood factories,  and  2  paint  mills;  of  iron 
industries  there  are  4  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood-working  machinery,  2  in  build- 
ing engines  and  machinery,  and  machine  re- 
pair shops,  also  1  large  iron  and  nail  works. 
Among  tne  miscellaneous  manufactures  are  some 
large  ones  lately  introduced:  The  Decorative 
Works,  making  patent  wood  decorations  for  pub- 
lic and  private  buildings,  cars,  etc. ;  the  Lycom- 
ing Rubber  Companv,  with  an  output  of  $700,- 
000  annually ;  the  fiisston  Musical  Instrument 
Company ;  the  Williamsport  Brick  Company, 
manufacturing  by  a  new  process;  1  large  saw 


manufacturing  Company;  3  shirt  manufactur- 
ing companies ;  a  cigar  and  paper  box  factory ;  a 
flint  and  emery-cloth  company :  several  flouring 
mills:  a  sewing-machine  companv;  and  4  wire- 
buckle  suspender  companies.  These  industries 
give  employment  to  about  7.000  persons,  and 
have  a  capital  of  about  $15,000,000.  Eight  daily 
and  weekly  papers  are  published.  There  are  9 
banks  and  banking  institutions  with  a  capital  of 
about  $1,700,000.  The  gas  and  water  and  steam 
heat  are  furnished  by  private  corporations. 
The  streets  are  lighted  with  electricity.  Five 
railroads  pass  through  the  city.  There  are  42 
churches  and  missions;  a  paid  fire  department 
with  4  steam  engines,  5  hose  carts,  and  1  Hayes 
truck ;  1  high  scnool  and  14  other  school  build- 
ings. The  bonded  debt  outstanding  is  $698.- 
800;  the  tax  valuation  for  1890  was  $8,000,000; 
the  tax  levy  for  all  purposes  is  18  mills  on  the 
dollar.  The  city  owns  two  parks,  one  given  by 
Michael  Ross,  the  other,  Brandon  Park,  almost 
50  acres,  presented  to  the  city  by  Boyd  Cum- 
mings,  of  Philadelphia. 

Winona,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Winona 
County,  Minn.,  on  Mississippi  river.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1857.  The  population  in  1880  was 
10,700 ;  in  1890  it  was  18,264.  It  has  a  fine  sys- 
tem of  water  works  with  22  miles  of  mains,  and 
a  paid  fire  department.  The  streets  are  lighted 
with  electricity  and  gas.  There  are  6  miles  of 
street  railway,  and  telephonic  communications 
with  all  the  surrounding  towns,  including  St. 
Paul  and  MinnearK)lis.  The  railroads  running 
into  or  through  Winona  »re  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern, 
the  Winona  and  St.  Peter,  the  Winona  and 
Southwestern  (now  being  rapidly  constructed  to 
Missouri  river,  with  western  termini  thereon  at 
Sioux  City  and  Omaha),  and  the  Green  Bay,  Wi- 
nona and  St.  Paul.  The  Mississippi  river  is 
open  for  navigation  by  the  largest  steamers  for  a 
period  of  more  than  8  months  each  year.  Wi- 
nona is  rapidly  ^wing  as  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  city.  It  is  the  mart  for  nearly 
200,000  people  who  occupv  the  territory  contigu- 
ous to  it  in  Wisconsin  ana  in  southeastern  Min- 
nesota, and  who  are  engaged  largely  in  agricult- 
ure and  stock  raising.  The  city  has  5  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,800,000,  and 
with  deposits  reaching  $1,500,000.  Winona  is 
at  the  southwesterly  extremity  of  the  great  lum- 
ber region  of  northern  Wisconsin,  and  at  the 
point  where  this  lumber  has  its  greatest  outlet 
to  supply  the  vast  timberless  areas  in  southern 
Minnesota,  southern  Dakota,  northern  and  cen- 
tral Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  This  has 
made  Winona  one  of  the  largest  lumber  manu- 
facturing cities  in  the  United  States.  Its  4 
great  saw  mills  have  a  capacity  of  500,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  annually.  It  also  has  extensive 
planing  mills  and  sash  and  door  factories.  The 
capacity  of  the  six  flouring  mills  is  1,500,000 
barrels  annually.  The  other  important  manu- 
factories in  Winona  include  wagon  works,  which 
manufactures  5J)00  wagons  a  year,  plow  works, 
indurated  fiber  works.  Harvester  works,  and  3 
carriage  manufactories.  The  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  manufactories  of  Winona 
is  3,500.  Winona  has  5  weekly  and  2  daily  news- 
papers.   Its  public  schools  rank  high  in  the 
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northwest.  The  first  State  Normal  School  of 
Minnesota  is  in  this  city,  and  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  prosperous  in  the  United  States. 
Winona  has  a  free  public  library,  supported  by 
an  annual  tax.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  of  this  city  is  $7,000,000.  It  has  a 
Donded  indebtedness  of  $325,000,  and  no  other 
indebtedness.  Its  public  buildings  are  a  United 
States  Government  building,  in  process  of  con- 
struction, to  cost  $150,000;  the  State  Normal 
School  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,000;  a 
cburt  house,  completed  at  a  cost  of  $130,000 ;  2 
high-school  builaings  and  4  ward-school  build- 
ings, costing  in  the  a^gre^te  $240,000 ;  city  hall ; 
public  library ;  22  churches ;  and  a  hospital. 

Tonngstown,  a  cit^,  and  the  county  seat  of 
Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  on  Mahoning  river,  65 
miles  from  Cleveland,  and  68  from  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  The  population  in  1870  was  8.075;  in 
1880  it  was  15,435;  in  1800  it  was  83,199, 'an 
increase  of  17,764.  The  railroads  that  enter  the 
city  are  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Lake  Erie,  the  Pittsburg,  Cleveland 
and  Toledo,  the  Pittsburg  and  Western,  the 
Pittsburg,  Port  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Painesville,  the  Ashtabula  and  Pittsburg,  and 
the  Fairport  and  Pittsburg.  In  1888  $5,554,500 
were  invested  in  manufactures,  with  an  annual 
product  of. $8,968,760;  6,514  persons  were  em- 
ploved,  of  whom  5,849  were  men,  281  women, 
and  434  boys.  The  manufacturing  establish- 
ments were :  4  of  merchant  iron,  1  of  bolts  and 
nuts,  2  of  steam  boilers,  1  of  engines,  1  of  car- 
riages, 2  of  pig  iron,  1  of  iron  fencing,  1  foundry 
and  machine  works,  1  of  tinware,  1  of  scales,  1 
of  stoves,  1  of  wrought-iron  pipes,  etc.,  1  of 
washed  iron,  2  planing  mills,  2  aoor  and  sash 
factories,  2  flour  mills,  and  1  ale  and  beer  fac- 
tory. Sixteen  blast  furnaces  and  as  many  mills 
were  in  operation  in  1890.  Natural  gas  is  in 
use  in  addition  to  coal.  The  coalproduction 
in  Mahoning  County  in  1887  was  272,349  tons ; 
and  of  the  10,910,946  tons  produced  in  the  State 
in  1888,  381,035  were  from  Mahoning  County, 
Four  iron  mines  produced  13,279  tons  of  black 
band  and  500  tons  of  hematite.  One  mine  of 
fire  clay  produced  400  tons.  The  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  city  in  1888  was  $6,303,520,  and 
the  rate  of  taxation  27*2  mills  on  the  dollar. 
Youngstown  has  water  works,  gas  and  electric 
lights,  a  paid  fire  department,  telegraph  and 
telephone  facilities,  paved,  curbed,  and  sewered 
streets,  2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers  (one  of 
the  last  being  in  the  German  lan^iage),  and  a 
street  railway  propelled  by  electncity.  Three 
national  banks,  in  1888,  had  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $900,000,  and  1  savings  bank  a  capital  of 
$49,150.  The  public  schools  had  in  1888  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  2,701.  There  are  10 
public-school  buildings,  valued  at  $835,000,  in 
which  57  teachers  are  employed. 

Zanesville,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  on  Muskingum  river 
at  the  head  of  slack-water  navigation,  74  miles 
north  of  Marietta  and  60  miles  east  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  population  in  1890  was  21,117. 
It  was  originally  called  the  town  of  Woodbourne 
when  plotted  in  1798 ;  a  few  years  later  it  was 
given  the  name  of  the  surveyor  of  the  *'  Zane 


trace. **  In  1809  Zanesville  became  the  capital  of 
Ohio,  and  it  enjoyed  the  distinction  two  years. 
In  the  early  years  of  her  history  the  thriving 
town  became  a  prosperous  manufacturing  center, 
and  the  unexcelled  water  power  afforded  hj 
Muskingum  and  Licking  nvers  was  ntilizeo. 
With  tne  march  of  progress  the  water  wheels 
were  largely  displaced  by  steam,  but  still  the  cur- 
rent of  the  two  rivers  furnishes  the  motive  power 
for  many  mills  and  factories.  The  manufacture 
of  macliinery — mining,  ore  crushing,  smelling, 
and  for  agricultural  purposes — ^forms  the  leading 
industry,  and  the  value  of  the  product  reaches 
large  figures  annually.  Here  was  bom  the  porta- 
ble engine  forty  years  ago,  and  its  manufacture 
is  still  continued.  The  superiority  of  native 
clays  is  manifest  in  the  production  of  encaustic 
tiles  not  surpassed  in  the  world.  This  business 
has  grown  to  enormous  proportions,  necessitating 
an  immediate  enlargement  of  the  plant  The 
manufacture  of  buUding  and  paving  brick  is  a 
great  industry,  and  only  within  recent  years  have 
the  citizens  of  the  valley  come  to  realize  the  value 
of  the  clays  in  the  hills'surrounding  the  city  and 
skirting  the  river  for  many  miles  south.  Coal 
is  abundant^  easily  mined,  and  cheap.  In  not  a 
few  instances  the  fuel  is  delivered  on  truck  cars 
from  the  mine  to  the  factory,  or  transported  a 
short  distance  over  steam  railways.  Eight  rail- 
roads enter  the  city,  and  with  Muskingum  river, 
now  under  control  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, furnish  superior  shipping  facilities. 
A  belt  line  connects  the  railway  system  of  the 
city.  Two  large  laundry-soap  factories  are  loeair 
ed  here.  There  are  30  churches,  25  school- 
houses,  a  public  library,  and  an  orphans'  home. 
An  electric  plant  and  the  oldest  gas  works,  save 
one,  in  Ohio,  furnish  light.  Three  daily,  6  weekly, 
and  2  Sunday  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
city.  The  financial  business  is  conducted  by  6 
banks.  An  electric  street  railway  traverses  the 
city.  The  water- works  system  is  well-nigh  per- 
fect, and,  together  with  a  well-organized  fire  de- 
partment, has  kept  the  maximum  loss  by  fire 
below  an  average  of  $20,000  annually  for  fifteen 
years.  The  growth  of  Slanesville  since  1860  has 
been  uninterrupted. 

COLOMBIA,  a  republic  in  South'  America. 
The  federation,  through  the  revolution  of  1885, 
was  changed  into  a  centralized  government,  the 
nine  sovereign  States  being  reduced  to  depart- 
ments administered  by  governors  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  republic,  whose  term  of  o£Sce 
was  extended  to  six  years,  instead  of  two.  The 
Senate  consists  of  27  members,  three  from  each 
department,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
66  members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  on  a 
collective  ticket  for  each  department  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  member  for  each  50,000  inhab- 
itants. The  President  is  Don  Rafael  Nufiez,  who 
entered  on  his  office  on  June  4, 1887. .  (For  de- 
tails of  area  and  population  see  '*  Annual  Cyclo- 
prodia"  for  1886  and  1887). 

Finances. — For  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1890,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  18,173,700 
pesos,  and  the  expenditure  at  23.852,806  pesos. 
For  1890-'91  the  estimate  of  revenue  is  19,540,- 
700  pesos,  and  of  expenditure  24,513,232  pesos. 
The  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  customs. 
The  domestic  debt  is  officially  given  as  29.605,- 
551  pesos,  not  reckoning  7,500,000  i)CSos  due  on 
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aocoant  of  the  late  war  with  Chili  and  the  paper 
currency,  amounting,  on  Sept.  30, 1889,  to  11,982,- 
780  pesos,  the  limit  established  by  law  being  12,- 
000,000  pesos.  The  foreign  debt,  which  is  owed 
for  the  most  part  in  England,  amounted  in  July, 
1889,  with  the  addition  of  ten  years*  accrued  in- 
terest, to  £2,878,203.  Negotiations  for  a  reset- 
tlement are  on  foot. 

Pnblie  Affairs. — ^Import  duties  were  imposed 
on  alcoholic  liquors,  salt,  and  tobacco  in  the 
session  of  1890.  When  the  law  was  promulgated 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  raised  the  objection 
that  under  the  Constitution  no  law  imposing  new 
taxation  can  take  effect  until  six  months  after 
publication.  The  Government  therefore  post- 
poned the  operation  of  the  act  till  Jan.  10, 1891. 
The  chief  ooject  of  the  merchants  was  to  gain 
time  to  import  free  of  duty  such  quantities  of 
the  taxed  articles  as  to  render  the  law  useless 
for  revenue  purposes  for  two  or  three  years. 
This  design  is  defeated  by  an  amendment  of  the 
act  making  all  articles  specified  in  the  act  that 
are  in  stock  on  Jan.  10, 1891,  liable  to  duty.  A 
popular  petition  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese  immigrants  was  made  the  basis  of  legis- 
lative action  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Panama. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1887  were  valued 
at  8,592,689  pesos,  and  the  exports  at  13,963,227 
pesos.  In  18o8,  according  to  a  British  consular 
ref>ort,  there  was  an  improvement  in  trade,  the 
imports  rising  to  10,642,250  pesos,  and  exports  to 
16,668,180  pesos.  The  chief  imports  are  food 
substances  and  textile  fabrics,  and  the  chief  ex- 
ports coffee,  cinchona  bark,  the  export  of  which 
nas  tallen  away  in  recent  years,  earth-nuts,  grain, 
silver  ore,  cacao,  dye  stuffs,  live  animals,  and  to- 
bacco. Of  the  imports  in  1887  Great  Britain 
furnished  3.611,755  pesos;  France,  1,790,778 
pesos;  the  United  States,  937,495  pesos;  and 
Germany,  843,725  pesos.  Of  the  exports,  3,456,- 
608  pesos  went  to  England  in  1887  and  4,005,890 
pesos  in  1888;  3,020,716  pesos  to  the  United 
States  in  1887  and  4,776,660  pesos  in  1888 ;  1,311,- 
436  pesos  to  Germany  in  1887  and  1,483,420  pesos 
in  1888;  and  1,073,096  pesos  to  France  in  1887 
and  1,157,430  pesos  in  1888.  Coffee  was  exported 
of  the  value  of  3,781,260  pesos  in  1888;  hides, 
1,604,860  pesos;  gold  in  bars  and  gold  dust, 
1,491,300  pesos;  coin,  1,325,860  pesos.  In  the 
trade  returns  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  are  not  included.  The  transit 
trade  of  the  isthmus  is  estimated  at  $75,000,000 
a  year,  two  thirds  representing  the  shipments 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  one  third 
those  in  the  opposite  direction. 

NaTlgatlon.— During  1888  there  were  772 
vessels,  of  714,194  tons,  entered  at  Colombian 
ports,  not  including  those  of  Panama.  Of  these 
557,  of  693,632  tons,  were  steam  vessels.  Of  the 
total  tonnage,  410,939  tons  were  British. 

Railroads.— There  were  two  lines  of  railroad 
complete  and  five  others  partly  built  in  1888,  the 
total  length  being  148  mixes. 

The  Post-Offlee  and  Telegraphs.— The  post- 
office  carried  1,063,504  letters,  411,988  papers, 
etc,  and  15,813  registered  letters  and  packets  in 
1888.  The  telegraph  lines  had  a  total  length  of 
2,800  miles,  with  200  miles  more  in  construction. 

Boundary  Questions. — Disputes  that  have 
arisen  between  the  Colombian  Government  and 


the  governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela 
regarding  boundaries,  have  been  referred  for 
arbitration  to  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
debatable  territory  on  the  Costa  Rican  frontier 
has  been  surveyed  with  the  view  of  ceding  it  to 
an  American  company,  of  which  Minor  S.  Keith 
is  the  head,  for  tne  purpose  of  colonization,  if 
the  claim  of  Costa  Rica  is  upheld. 

The  Panama  Canal.— The  French  company 
formed  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  to  pierce  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  unite  tne  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  with  a  canal  46  miles  long  raised, 
up  to  June  30, 1886,  772,545,412  francs  of  capi- 
taL  It  was  estimated  that  nearly  as  much  more 
would  be  required  to  bring  the  work  to  comple- 
tion. An  enort  was  made  in  December,  1888,  to 
raise  600,000,000  francs  by  a  loan,  but  only  a  few 
bonds  were  subscribed  for,  and  the  company  be- 
came embarrassed.  An  attempt  to  organ ize  a  new 
company  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  company 
was  compelled  to  suspend  payments,  cease  opera- 
tions, and  go  into  houidation.  The  work  was 
stopped  in  March,  1889,  and  provisional  adminis- 
trators were  appointed  by  the  French  Civil  Court 
in  the  Seine  Department.  A  commission  of  in- 
quiry appointed  oy  the  receiver  reported  in  May, 
1890,  that  the  completion  of  the  canal  on  the  lock 
system  would  probably  cost  485,000,000  francs,  to 
which  20  per  cent  should  be  added  for  unfore- 
seen expenses  and  29  per  cent,  for  interest  and 
management  during  the  eight  or  nine  years  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  the  work,  making 
a  total  of  900,000,000  francs.  The  annual  cost 
of  maintenance  and  administration  after  com- 
pletion was  estimated  at  10,000,000  francs,  and 
the  net  receipts  at  38,000.000  francs  for  the  first 
three  or  four  years,  rising;  to  61,000,000  francs 
twelve  vears  after  the  opening.  The  material  and 
work  of  the  old  company  are  placed  at  a  valu- 
ation of  at  least  half  of  the  900,000,000  francs 
still  required.  The  commission  suggested  that 
the  governments  of  maritime  states  should 
guarantee  the  interest  on  the  capital.  The  toll 
that  was  calculated  to  pay  the  interest,  15  francs 
per  ton,  the  commission  considered  to  be  too 
nigh,  and  suggested  12  francs,  which  is  still 
al^ut  25  per  cent,  above  the  Suez  Canal  tolls. 
Negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the  concessions 
were  carried  on  during  the  summer  of  1890  by 
Lieut.  Wyse  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  the 
Colombian  Government. 

COLORADO,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Aug.  1, 1876 :  area,  103,925  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  194.327  in 
1880,  and  410,975  in  1890.    Capital,  Denver. 

Gorernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Job  A. 
Cooper,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Will- 
iam G.  Smith  ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  Rice ; 
Treasurer,  W.  H.  Brisbane ;  Auditor,  Louis  B. 
Swanbeck ;  Attorney-General,  Samuel  W.  Jones ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Fred. 
Dick ;  State  Engineer,  James  P.  Maxwell ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  C.  Helm; 
Associate  Justices,  Charles  D.  Hayt,  and  Vic- 
tor A.  Elliot. 

Population. — ^The  national  census  returns  of 
1890,  showing  the  population  of  the  State  by 
counties,  are  coraparea  with  similar  returns  for 
1880  in  the  followmg  table: 
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1880. 

1890. 

InerMM. 

Arapahoe  

88,644 

"l,6ft4 
9,728 
6,512 

"7;828 
6,605 
2,879 
8,080 

*M86 

'V,708 
7.949 
4,785 

"6;489 
417 
8.285 
1,487 
4.124 
6,8<»4 

S«,668 
1,110 
4.892 
8,908 

"im 

8,970 

'7,6i7 

■  1,944 

140 

1,978 

1,087 

"6;439 
■'6;646 

181,802 

828 

1,474 

1,820 

14,054 
6,584 
627 
7,167 
7,175 
&48t 
2,968 
2,529 
1,484 
8,002 
8,722 
1,822 

21,208 
9,118 
4,468 
^S68 
608 
4,889 
858 
6.856 
&429 
1,284 
2.4&5 

14,619 
6,490 
9,689 

17,164 
689 
8.060 
4,289 
1,462 
4,057 
1^682 
4;i69 
6,477 
8,687 
2,689 
8.888 
1,962 

81,869 
1198 
8,427 
2,868 
8,294 
1,662 
2.902 
1,291 
1.906 
2,298 

11,714 
2,692 

98,158 

828 

Archaleta 

Btca 

1,474 

Bent 

*884 

Boulder 

4,881 
72 

Chalfee 

Cheyenne 

627 

Clear  Creek .. . 

Conetofl  

Coetilto 

•666 

1,570 

602 

Custer 

*  6,122 

Delta 

Dolores : 

2,629 
L4S1 

DoQflrlafl 

616 

Eag£.. :.:::::::::. ::;.:. 

8,722 

Elbert 

ElPaflo 

114 
18,254 
4,8S8 
4,468 
•  681 

Fremont 

Oarfleld 

Gilpin 

Grand 

166 

Gannlson 

•8,896 

Hinsdale 

•629 

HueHkno 

2,782 

Jefferson 

Kiowa ....        

1,625 
1,284 
2,465 

Kit  Carson 

Lake 

•8.944 

La  Plata 

4.880 

Larimer 

4,797 
a251 

I^jwi  Aniina*. ..,,... ..    , 

Lincoln 

689 

Loiran 

8.060 

MeS:.... :::::::::::.:::: 

4,289 

Monteznma 

1,462 

Montrose 

4,057 
1,582 

Morgan 

Otero 

4.169 

Ouray 

8  808 

Park. 

•488 

Phillips 

2,689 

8,888 

Pitkin 

Prowera 

1,962 

Pueblo 

28,752 
1,198 

Rio  Blanco 

£lo  Grande 

1,488 

Boutt 

2,229 

Sagnache 

1,821 
475 

6an  Juan , 

SanMlirael 

2.902 

Sedjrwick 

1,291 

Summit 

•8,558 

Washlncrton 

im 

Weld..!!!.:.:;:::::::::: 

6.06S 

Ynma 

2,592 

Total 

194,827 

410,976 

216^648 

•  Decrease. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  is  as  follows : 
Pueblo,  28,128,  an  increase  of  24,911  since  1880; 
Leadviile,  11,159,  a  decrease  of  3,661 ;  Denver, 
106,670,  an  increase  of  71,041. 

Valuations.  —  The  assessment  of  the  State 
for  the  year  1889,  as  corrected  by  the  County 
Boards  of  Equalization,  includes  the  following 
items :  10,610,482-63  acres  of  land,  |535,275,526.- 
94;  improvements  on  lands,  $6,178,187.71 ;  town 
and  city  lots,  $57,514,962;  improvements  on 
town  and  city  lots,  $22,709,223 ;  mining  proper- 
ty* $3,585,645 ;  capital  employed  in  manufact- 
ures, $785,997;  184,879  horses,  $5,816,259:  11,- 
043  mules,  $509,917;  1,185  asses,  $10,428.75; 
838.414  cattle,  $8,340,775.50;  675,330  sheep, 
$699,931.75;    20,797  swine,   $59,730.85;    11,134 

foats,  $10,821.50;  2,539  other  animals,  $38,299. 
'he  total  assessed  value  is  $193,254,127.38. 
County  Debt8.--Pive  counties  in  the  State 
are  reported  without  debt ;  Morgan  Countv  owes 
between  $1,000  and  $5,000;  Kit  Carson  and 
Sedgwick,  between  $5,000  and  $10,000;  Routt, 
Yuma,  and  Kiowa,  between  $10,000  and  $20,000; 


Archuleta,  Costilla,  Baca,  Gunnison,  and  Park, 
between  $20,000  and  $35,000 ;  Montezuma,  Delta, 
Grand,  Otero,  Prowers,  and  Rio  Blanco,  between 
$35,000  and  $50,000;  Larimer,  Lake,  Caster, 
Clear  Creek,  Gilpin,  and  Rio  Grande,  between 
$50,000  and  $75,000 ;  Dolores,  Mesa,  San  Miguel, 
and  Saguache,  between  $75,000  and  $100,000 ; 
Conejos,  Montrose,  Garfield,  Eagle,  Summit,  Jef- 
ferson, Arapahoe,  Fremont,  and  Bent,  between 
$100,000  and  $250,000;  Ourav,  Chaffee,  and 
Pueblo,  between  $250,000  and  $500,000.  The 
total  county  debt  is  $3,190,258,  of  which  $1,834,- 
421  is  a  bonded  debt,  and  $1,356,837  a  floating 
debt.  The  increase  of  total  debt  in  the  last  dec- 
ade was  $697,817. 

CoaL— The  best-known  and  most  extensively 
worked  coal  fields  of  Colorado  are  in  Boulder 
and  Las  Animas  Counties,  while  large  veins  and 
strata  are  found  in  Fremont,  Garfield,  Gunni- 
son, Huerfano,  and  La  Plata.  The  area  of  coal- 
bearing  sections  in  the  State  is  said  to  exceed 
26,000,000  acres.  The  following  are  the  official 
statistics  of  coal  produced  in  the  past  five  years : 
1885, 1,398,796  tons;  1886, 1,486.211  tons;  1887, 
1,791,735  tons;  1888,  2,185,477  tons;  and  1889, 
2,500,000  tons.  The  average  price  paid  to  miners 
throughout  the  State  is  71  cents  a  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  for  mining  and  timbering. 

Precious  Metals.— The  product  of  precious 
metals  in  the  State  for  1889  was  valued  at  $28,- 
074,888.  Of  this  total,  $8,534,790  was  the  gold 
dust  and  bullion  product,  $19,341,847  the  silver- 
bullion  product,  and  $5,198,251  ores  and  base 
bullion.  The  output  of  the  Leadviile  district 
alone  was  more  than  $13,000,000. 

Insurance.— The  total  amount  of  risks  writ- 
ten in  the  State  by  fire  companies  during  1889 
amounted  to  $75,992,207.15,  an  increase  over  the 
business  of  1888  of  $14,393,213.95,  or  23'4  Der 
cent  The  premiums  collected  amounted  to  $1,- 
824,265.78,  an  increase  of  $208,187.86.  or  18*21 
per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  receipts  of  1888. 
There  were  122  companies  doing  a  fire-insurance 
business  in  the  State  during  the  year,  only  one 
being  a  local  company.  In  the  life-insurance 
business  6,861  policies,  aggregating  $12,563,388.- 
58,  were  written  in  the  State  as  against  2,2^ 
policies,  aggregating  the  sum  of  $8,974,613,  for 
the  previous  year. 

Decisions. — In  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  Governor,  the  State  Supreme  Court,  in  Sep- 
tember, delivered  an  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  the  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  the  people  in  November,  1888, 
permitting  counties  to  fund  or  refund  their  in- 
debtedness existing  prior  to  Dec.  81,  1886, 
should  be  construed  to  forbid  the  funding  or 
refunding  of  county  debts  incurred  subsequent 
to  that  date.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  that 
such  funding  or  refunding  was  not  forbidden. 

In  June  the  district  court  of  Arapahoe  County 
pronounced  the  military  tax  act  of  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  be  unconstitutional.  This  act 
subjected  delinquent  poll-tax  payers  to  a  pen- 
alty of  $25. 

Suits  against  State  Officers.— The  indict- 
ments for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  State  which 
were  framed  by  tne  grand  jury  of  Arapahoe 
County  in  July,  1889,  against  Secretary  of  State 
Rice  and  various  contractors  for  supplies  fur- 
nished to  the  last  General  Assembly,  were  found 
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to  be  defective  in  form  by  the  district  judge  in 
January,  1890,  but  another  grand  jury  then  in 
session  framed  new  indictments  which  were  held 
to  be  in  proper  legal  form.  The  first  case 
brought  to  trial  under  these  indictments  was 
affainst  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Collier  & 
CTeaveland,  contractors  for  State  printing.  The 
trial  be^n  on  April  22  and  continued  nearly 
three  weeks.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
strong  efforts  were  made  to  show  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  approved  the  excessive  print- 
ing bills  of  these  contractors  in  pursuance  of  an 
nmawful  agreement  by  which  ne  expected  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  contracts.  The  jury, 
not  finding  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  this 
charge,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  but  add- 
ed the  following  supplemental  statement : 

The  jury  are  oonviooed  that  there  have  been  gross 
ovexx)hai|re6  made  in  the  bilk  presented,  to  them  for 
consideration. 

We  are  oonviuoed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  did 
not  have  that  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
that  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  his  ofHce 
demanoiB ;  that  there  was  gross  carelessness  and  neg- 
lect in  the  procuring  of  suppliea  and  arranging  for  the 
economical  purchase  of  same-^uoh  carelessness  and 
nefi^leot  as  call  for  like  oensnre.  Though  other  State 
officials  are  not  on  trial  at  this  time,  we  feel  that  equal 
if  not  greater  oarelessuess  prevailed  in  the  office  of  the 
8tate  Auditor  and  on  the  part  of  the  measurer  of  State 
printing,  for  without  such  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  these  officers  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
secure  warrants  in  settlement  of  accounts  that  were 
manifestly  wrong  not  only  in  the  items  charged,  but 
also  in  tlie  computation,  which  should  have  been  appa- 
rent to  an  accountant  of  the  most  limited  experience. 

This  verdict  rendered  useless  a  trial  of  the 
other  conspiracy  cases,  but  its  effect  was  such  as 
to  prevent  a  renomination  this  year  of  either  of 
the  State  officers  censured  by  the  jury. 

The  question  whether  the  warrants,  which  had 
been  issued  to  pay  the  excessive  bills,  were  valid 
obligations  of  the  State  could  not  be  decided  at 
this  trial,  nor,  indeed,  until  the  holders  of  such 
warrants  should  present  them  for  payment.  The 
State  Treasurer  was  instructed  by  the  Attomev- 
General  that  certain  warrants  m  favor  of  tne 
contractors  for  nrinting,  furniture,  and  station- 
ery, were  probably  invalid  and  should  not  be 
paid,  and  in  his  monthly  calls  for  warrants  the 
Treasurer  expressly  refused  to  redeem  such  (the 
total  amount  so  refused  being  about  $136,000) ; 
but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  holders  to  enforce 
payment  until  late  in  the  year,  when  a  firm  of 
New  York  brokers,  holding  a  warrant  for  f  5,000 
issued  to  Collier  &  Cleaveland,  petitioned  the 
district  court  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the 
Treasurer  to  pay  the  amount  due  thereon.  A 
decision  in  this  case  had  not  been  reached  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

During  1889  charges  appeared  in  the  public 

C*  its  to  the  effect  that  State  Treasurer  Bris- 
e  and  his  predecessors  had  converted  to  their 
own  use  ail  interest  accniing  on  the  public  funds 
deposited  in  local  banks.  To  ascertain  the 
truth  of  these  charges,  and  to  recover  any  sums 
so  converted,  the  Attorney-General,  in  January, 
1890,  began  suits  against  each  of  the  persons 
implicate.  In  February  the  Grand  tJury  of 
Arapahoe  County  took  up  the  matter  and  framed 
indictments  against  Treasurer  Brisbane  and  ex- 
Treasurer  Breene,  his    immediate  predecessor. 


Criminal  proceedings  against  earlier  treasurers 
were  barred  by  lapse  of  time.  These  indict- 
ments were  framed  under  that  section  of  the 
revenue  law  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000  for 
each  offense,  for  any  State  Treasurer  to  make  a 
profit  on  the  public  funds  intrusted  to  his  keep- 
mg.  The  case  against  Mr.  Breene  was  carried 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and,  by  a  decision  rendered  in  May,  the 
court  found  that  the  section  of  the  law  under 
which  the  indictment  was  drawn  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  void,  because  the  title  of  the  act  of 
which  it  was  a  part  gave  no  indication  that  such 
a  section  would  be  found  therein.  The  State 
Constitution  provides  that  "  no  bill  except  gen- 
eral appropriation  bills  shall  be  passed  contain- 
ing more  than  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clear- 
Iv  expressed  in  its  title; 'but  if  any  subject 
shall  be  embraced  in  any  act  which  shall  not  be 
expressed  in  the  title,  such  act  shall  be  void  only 
as  to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  ex- 
pressed.*' This  disposition  of  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings did  not  affect  the  civil  suits  against  the 
same  defendants,  but  no  progress  had  been  made 
in  these  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

PolitleaL — Early  in  August  a  call  was  is- 
sued inviting  delegates  of  the  Farmers*  Alliance, 
the  Union  liabor  party,  and  other  organizations 
in  the  State,  to  meet  in  convention  at  Denver 
late  in  the  month  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  an  independent  fusion  ticket  for  State  offi- 
cers. The  convention  met  and  formed  a  ticket, 
which  underwent  some  changes  before  election, 
but  in  its  final  form  contained  the  following 
names :  For  Congressman,  J.  D.  Burr ;  for  Gov- 
ernor, J.  G.  Coy ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  H, 
Brammeier ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  E.  S.  Moore ; 
for  Treasurer,  J.  N.  Carlile,  the  Democratic 
nominee ;  for  Auditor,  W.  S.  Starr ;  for  Attor- 
ney-General, W.  T.  Hughes ;  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  M.  Long ;  for  Regents 
of  the  State  University,  L.  H.  Smith  and  S.  G. 
Duley. 

On  Sept  15  the  Prohibitionists  met  at  Pueblo 
and  nominated  the  following  ticket:  For  Con- 
gressman, G.  Richardson ;  for  Governor,  J.  A. 
Ellett ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Eugene  Ford ; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  P.  A.  Rice ;  for  Treasurer, 
G.  S.  Emerson ;  for  Auditor,  R.  W.  Anderson ; 
for  Attorney-General,  John  Hipp ;  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  J.  A.  Ferguson. 
The  usual  anti-license  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Den- 
ver on  Sept  18.  John  L.  Routt,  the  firet  Gov- 
ernor of  tne  State,  was  nominated  again  for  that 
office.  For  Lieutenant-Governor  the  convention 
selected  William  W.  Story;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Edwin  J.  Eaton ;  for  Treasurer,  John  H. 
Fesler ;  for  Auditor,  John  M.  Henderson ;  for 
Congressman,  Hosea  Townsend  ;  for  Regents  of 
the  State  University,  0.  J.  Pfeiffer  and  W.  H. 
Cochran.  Attorney-General  Jones  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  Dick  were  renom- 
inated.   The  resolutions  included  the  following : 

That  the  Republican  party  of  this  State  demands  of 
the  Eighth  General  Assembly  of  Colorado  the  passage 
of  such  a  law  as  shall  reform  the  present  fee  system 
and  establish  fixed  salaries  that  snail  bo  reasonable 
for  the  county  and  other  ofllcers. 

That  we  demand  legislation  providing  for  the  oov 
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eiing  into  the  State  treasury  all  interest  accraing 
upon  State  fVinds  and  fixing  a  salary  tor  the  State 
Treasurer  oommenBurate  with  the  reeponsibilitiea  of 
his  office. 

That  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  State  re- 
quire of  the  next  Legislature  the  passage  of  a  wise 
and  judioiouH  railroad  law;  that  we  believe  the  pub- 
lic welfare  will  be  best  promoted  by  the  creation  of 
a  railroad  commission,  composed  of  three  men  thor- 
oughl^r  acquainted  with  the  commercial  and  economic 
condition  of  the  State,  and  wo  demand  that  whatever 
railroad  law  is  passed  shall  invest  said  commission 
with  the  power  to  revise  the  rates  of  the  carriage  of 
either  passengers  or  freight. 

That  we  demand  a  thorough  revision  of  the  irriga- 
tion law ;  that  we  deprecate  the  practice  in  vogue  of 
ditch  companies  selling  and  receiving  pav  in  advance 
for  water  which  they  can  not  possibly  deliver. 

That  the  Legislature  is  requested  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  General  AssembW  to  enact  a  law  estab- 
lishing a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Den- 
ver on  Sept  25  and  nominated  Caldwell  Yeaman 
for  Governor,  Piatt  Rogers  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, William  F.  Forman  for  Secretary  of  Stat«, 
James  N.  Carlile  for  State  Treasurer,  William 
T.  Skelton  for  Auditor,  Joseph  H.  Maupin  for 
Attorney-General,  Nathan  B.  Coy  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  0.  Monta- 
gue and  Charles  M.  Ford  for  Regents  of  the 
State  University,  and  Thomas  J.  CrDonnell  for 
Congressman. 

LocaI  question;?,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  State  government  for  the  past 
two  years,  took  precedence  in  the  canvass  over 
national  issues.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
course  of  the  Denver  "  Republican,"  an  influen- 
tial Republican  journal,  which  early  in  1889 
began  to  assail  the  State  government.  It  first 
attacked  the  General  Assembly  for  passing  ap- 
propriations that  were  known  to  exceed  largeW 
the  revenue  available  for  their  payment,  it 
then  called  public  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Auditor  in  approving 
exorbitant  bills  for  State  printing,  etc. ;  and  its 
charges  of  corruption  led  to  the  indictment  and 
trial  above  consiaered,  in  which  they  were  con- 
demned for  negligence,  though  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  failed.  The  State  Treasurer  and  his 
predecessors  were  charged  by  the  same  journal 
with  converting  to  their  own  use  the  inter^t 
on  the  public  funds.  Finally,  the  "Republi- 
can "  held  up  to  public  censure  the  State  board 
of  Laud  Commissioners  for  its  action  in  the 
Argo  land  sale,  so-called.  This  was  a  sale  of 
320  acres  belonging  to  the  State  school  fund,  in 
or  near  the  city  of  Denver.  Although  advertised 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  sale  was 
80  little  known  that  but  few  bidders  were  present 
at  the  auction  on  Feb.  14,  and  an  average  price 
of  only  $303  an  acre  was  obtained  for  land  worth 
at  least  twice  as  much.  The  board,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney- 
General,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, was  vigorously  assailed  by  the  "  Republi- 
can" for  sacrificing  the  public  interests  in  a 
manner  that  was  at  least  suspicious.  In  view  of 
all  these  events,  the  "  Republican  "  asserted  that 
the  State  was  being  plundered,  or  its  affairs 
grossly  mismanaged,  by  its  highest  officials,  and 
demanded  that  every  member  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment should  be  retired  to  private  life.  Sev- 
eral of  the  officials  so  attacked  did  not  deem  it 


prudent  to  seek  a  renomination,  and  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  decided  to  place  only  two 
of  them  again  in  the  field.  Attorney  -  General 
Jones  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Dick.  The  "  Republican  "  thereupoi)  advised  its 
followers  to  defeat  these  two  at  the  polls,  and 
refused  to  give  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Treasurer  any  substantial  support,  on  the 
ground  that. he  was  allied  with  tne  taction  that 
controlled  the  existing  State  government.  Each 
of  the  candidates  for  Treasurer  deemed. it  ad- 
visable to  enter  into  a  strict  pledge,  binding  him- 
self to  cover  into  the  State  treasury  ul  in- 
terest on  the  public  funds.  The  result  of  the 
election  in  November  seemed  to  indicate  an  ap- 
proval by  the  voters  of  the  course  of  the  "  Ifo- 
publican,"  every  candidate  on  the  Republican 
ticket  whom  it  opposed  being  defeated.  The 
plurality  for  Gov.  Koutt  and  other  sncoessful 
members  of  his  ticket  was  about  8,000,  while 
Fesler  for  Treasurer  was  about  8,500  votes  behind 
Carlile,  the  Democratic  candidate ;  Jones  for 
Attorney-General  was  defeated  by  Maupin  by  a 
few  hundred  votes,  and  Dick  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  was  defeated  by  Coy  by 
about  1,800  votes.  The  next  General  Assembly, 
whose  members  were  chosen  at  this  time,  will  be 
Republican  by  a  reduced  majority. 

Two  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution, 
authorizing  the  General  Assembly  to  increase 
the  number  and  salary  of  judges  within  certain 
limits,  were  defeated. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise 
into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1890,  was  $780,222,228,  compared  with 
$745,181,652  in  1888-'89,  which  was  higher  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  total  exports  of  mer- 
chandise amounted  to  $857,824,834  in  1889-*90, 
against  $742,401,375  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
import  trade  was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  and  the  exports  were  only  exceed- 
ed by  those  of  1881,  whicn  were  nearly  $45,000,- 
000  more  in  value.  The  total  volume  of  com- 
merce was  $1,647,047,062,  or  about  $159,600,000 
more  than  the  previous  year,  which  was  the 
highest  hitherto  recorded.  Imports  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  expectation  of  the  tariff  being 
raised  by  congressional  legislation.  From  1876 
till  1887  the  exports  of  the  United  States  always 
exceeded  the  imports  every  j^ear,  the  average  ex- 
cess being  $134,388,312.  In  1887-'88  and  the 
following  year  the  imports  were  in  excess,  while 
in  1890,  notwithstanaing  the  abnormal  import 
movement,  the  old  position  of  exports  is  restored. 
Whereas  in  1888-'89  there  was  a  balance  against 
the  United  States  in  the  merchandise  movement 
of  $2,730,277  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  1889-'90 
there  was  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amounting  to  $68,602,606  at  the  close,  notwith- 
standing the  unexampled  amount  of  the  impor- 
tations, exceeding  those  of  the  previous  year 
by  $44,090,576.  During  July  and  Aug^ust,  1889, 
there  was,  as  usual,  an  excess  of  imports,  which 
amounted  to  $24,871,856.  The  balance  shifted 
earlier  than  usual,  being  $15,517,670  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
to  this  were  added  $34,719,042  excess  of  exports 
in  October,  $37,002,926  in  November,  $11,988,706 
in  December,  $7,218,345  in  January,  and  $5,455,- 
415  in  March.    In  April  there  was  an  excess  of 
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$8,374,647  in  imports,  in  May  f  12,683,572,  and 
in  June  f22JMl,279,  a  higher  figure  than  is 
shown  in  any  previous  month  for  years.  In- 
cluding gold  and  silver,  the  total  imports  in  18^9 
were  $774,094,725 ;  in  1890  they  were  $823,198,- 
554 ;  the  total  exports  in  1889  were  $839,042,908 ; 
in  1890  they  were  $909,973^4. 

Imoorts. — The  values  of  the  principal  articles 
and  classes  of  articles  exempt  from  duty  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30, 1890,  compared  with  the 
values  for  the  preceding  year,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


ARTICLES  FREE  OF  DUTY. 


AntmalB 

ArtlcleA,  prodaoe  o/t  U.  8.,  returood 

Art  works. 

Asphaltum 

Bark,  bemioek 

Bohin^-cloths 

Books,  mapA,  engrariDgs,  etc.. 

AHzarine 

ArgaU  or  crude  tartar 

CiDcboDa  bark 

Oochlneai 

Lofov'ood,  ete  

Oums 

Indigo 

Chloride  of  Ume 

Licorice  root 

Mineral  waters 

Potaab,  mnrlate  of. 

Qninia,  raits  of 

8oda,  nitrate  of. 

Bnlphor 

Tamllla  beans 

AU  otberohemlcals,drag8,aoddyea 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Coir  yam 

Cork-wood  and  bark 

Cotton,  raw 

Diamonds,  roogh 

Egg«. 

FarinaeeouB  sabttancea 

Fertilizers 

Fibers 

Msh 


Cocoa-nuts 

Other  fruits 

Furs,  undressed 

Hair 

Goat  skins 

Otber  skins 

Personal  effects  of  immigrants  and 

citizens 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percba. . . . 

Ivory 

Ivory,  vegetable 

Oils,flxed. 

011%  volatile. 

Ore*,  gold-bearing 

Ores,  silver-bearing 

Paper  stock 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Platinum 

Plumbago 

Seeds 

Silk,  unmanniisctured 

Spioea 

Tea. 

lln 


Wood 

Articles  from  Hawaiian  Islands. . 
All  otber  free  articles 


Total  free  of  duty |2M,487,078  |2«6,888,499 


1889. 


1890. 


$8,287,888 
^857,510 

888,177 
89,211 

18fi,782 

299,880 
1,161,261 

488,708 
2,490,871 

8d7,966 
74,285 
l,66S,4fi2 
S,27«,467 
2,684,105 
1,659,478 

rt^JE.i  I  \ 

'/,i^'i:i.iU4 
74,724,51^^ 

941.998 
1,618,662 

488,212 
l,57a497 
8,571,024 

782,706 
1,597,682 
2,088,167 
2.481,518 
7,668,472 
17,459,278 
2,782,972 

12,887,181 

591,502 

96,574 

718,864 

1,086,524 

87,257 

6,951,719 

^92^047 

l&4s472 

565,801 

248,487 

658,792 

19,888,229 

2,984.198 

12,654,640 

7,014,4St5 

4,489.624 

12,588,598 

5,479,445 


•8,49«,«65 

4,288,158 

899,858 

190,555 

164,276 

821,125 

1,116,858 

858,882 

2,79»,888 

282,775 

42,485 

1,725,167 

^697,280 

1,827,987 

1,385.080 

794,508 

481,579 

924,065 

902,060 

2,708,695 

2,136,550 

659,867 

4,288,718 

2,812,781 

78,267,482 

92,921 

1,218,876 

1,892,728 

182,858 

2,074.912 

1,108,726 

1,218,989 

697.680 

1,579,458 

4,658,779 

822,810 

1,891,091 

2,159,960 

2,871,484 

9,106,082 

12,776,004 

2,784,899 

14,854,512 

848,100 

61,482 

928,228 

904,991 

85,579 

7,754,072 

6,261,448 

180,857 

707,848 

578,561 

659.188 

24,881.867 

2,978,994 

12,817,498 

6,898,909 

4,421,024 

12,0.%8,567 

6,718,889 


The  imports  of  animals  in  the  above  list  show 
an  increase  of  $123,975  when  compared  with  the 
average  imports  for  the  preceding  five  years, 
products  of  the  United  States  returned  show  a 
decrease  of  $8,549,669 ;  the  value  of  books,  maps, 
etc.,  is  $175,878  more  than  the  average ;  chemi- 


cals, drugs,  and  dyes,  $1,345,059  more;  cocoa, 
$474,854  more;  coffee,  $22,072,158  more;  raw 
cotton,  $572,628  more ;  eggs,  $193,488  less ;  fer- 
tilizers, $397,169  less ;  fish  free  of  duty.  $153,281 
less;  fruits  and  nuts  free  of  duty,  $2,025,724 
more ;  undressed  furs  and  pelts,  $29,192  more ; 
hair,  $723,477  more ;  hides  and  skins,  $2,232,- 
303  less ;  personal  effects  of  travelers  and  immi- 
grants, $121,565  more  ;  crude  caoutchouc  and 
gutta-percha,  $2,215,587  more ;  oils  not  dutiable, 
$98,932  less ;  silver  ore,  $4,236,741  more ;  crude 
paper  stock,  $128,858  less;  raw  silk,  $6,309,795 
more ;  unground  spices,  $7,748  less ;  tea,  $2,253,- 
526  less ;  tin,  $327,816  more ;  wood,  unmanufact- 
ured, $406,696  more ;  imports  from  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  $1,816,- 
709  more;  all  other  free  articles,  $3,595,560 
more.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  on  the  free 
list,  $265,588,499,  is  $87,557,950  more  than  the 
average  from  1885  to  1889  inclusive,  the  growth 
having  been  steady  for  each  succeeding  year. 

The  cattle  imported  for  breeding  purposes  in 
1890  numbered  3,935  head,  against  4,404  head  in 
1889 ;  the  horses  numbered  10,865,  against  9,930 ; 
sheep,  16,308,  against  5,926.  The  Quantity  of 
cocoa  imported  was  18,226,177  pounds,  against 
16,748,964  pounds;  of  coffee  499,159,120,  against 
578,897,454  pounds ;  of  tea  83,886,829,  against 
79,575,984  pounds ;  of  brown  sugar  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  224.457,011,  against  243,324,683 
pounds ;  of  unground  pepper  13,759,217,  against 
11,358,626  pounds ;  of  fresh  fish  other  than  sal- 
mon 41,727,190,  against  46,348,854  pounds  ;  of 
fresh  salmon  853,963,  against  1,020.507  pounds ; 
of  eggs  15,062,796  dozen,  a^inst.  15,918,809  doz- 
en ;  of  fixed  or  expressed  oils  20,823,677,  aeainst 
16,105,242  pounds ;  of  volatile  or  essential  oils 
1,437,216,  airainst  2,065,816  pounds;  of  rags  for 
paper  stock  149,101,831,  against  142,738,858 
pounds ;  of  raw  silk  5,948.860,  against  5,329,646 

Eounds ;  of  tin  in  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs,  or  granu- 
ited  34,993,099,  against  33,877,287  pounds ;  of 
crude  rubber  and  gutta-percha  83,842,374,  against 
82,839,503  pounds ;  of  phosphates  for  fertilizing 
80,249,  against  84,608  tons;  of  guano  8,432, 
against  14,274  tons ;  of  soda  nitrate  204,052,587, 
against  151,148,674  pounds ;  of  brimstone  141,- 
^1,  against  130,191  tons ;  of  indigo  2,828,962, 
against  3,550,765  pounds;  of  logwood  65,870, 
against  69,354  tons;  of  crude  asphalt  or  bitu- 
men 156,601,203,  against  86.348,171  pounds ;  of 
argol  or  crude  tartar  24,908,054,  a^inst  21 ,429,434 
pounds;  of  distilled  spirits  of  domestic  manu- 
facture returned  from  abroad  1,021,096,  against 
1,615,316  proof  gallons :  of  raw  cotton  8,606,049, 
against  7,973.039  pounds. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the 
principal  articles  and  classes  of  articles  subject 
to  duty  imported  in  the  twelve  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1889-'90,  compared  with  the  values  for 
the  year  preceding : 


DUTIABLE  ARTICLBS. 

1889. 

1890. 

Animals 

$8,986,505 
1,808,597 
2,918,942 

183,861 
8,029,724 
1,2^.724 

654,651 
8,2.^2,406 
1,469,888 

$8,270,277 

Art  works. 

1,796.879 

Books,  maps,  engravings 

2,878,717 

Brass,  and  Its  manuActures 

Breadstufh. 

166,668 
6,084.272 

Bristles 

1,286,219 

Brushes 

767,128 

Battons 

8.207,128 

Cement 

2,172,899 
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DUTIABLE  ARTICLES. 


Coal-tar  colors 

Glycerin 

Logwood  extract,  etc 

Opiam,  crude 

Opium,  prepared  for  smoking. . 
Saltpeter,  or  nitrate  of  potasE. . 

8od&,  salts  of 

Sumac 

Other  chemicals  and  drags 

Kurths 

Clocks,  and  parts  of. 

Vf  atches,  and  psrts  ot 

Coal,  bituminous. 

Copper  ore  

<k)pper,  and  manufiiictares  of. . . 

Corsets 

Cotton  cloths 

Clothing,  cotton 

Cotton  embroiderlea,  laces,  etc. . 

Cotton  knit  goods 

Cotton  thread ^ 

Other  manuflustures  of  cotton  . . 
Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware. 

Beads  and  bead  ornamoots 

Dolls  and  toys 

Fans. 

Feathers 

f  eathers  and  flowers,  arUflclal. . 

Perfumeries  and  cosmetics 

Pipes  and  smokers*  articles. .... 

Other  fimcy  articles 

Fish 

FUuc,  hemp,  and  lute,  raw 

Flax,  hemp,  ana  Jute,  mannflict- 

uresof. : 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Furs,  dre8sed,and  manal^ares  ot 

Qlass  and  glassware 

Hair 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  materials  . . 

H«y... 

Hops 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha, 

manuftctures  of 

Iron  ore 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Jewelry  and  silver  and  gold  mann- 

flMstures 

Precious  stones  and  Imitations  of. 

Lead,  and  manufluslurea  of 

Leather 

Leather  glores  and  other  manu- 

ftctures 

Malt 

Malt  liquors 

Marble  and  stone 

Metals,  metal  composlttons,  and 

manuftctures  of 

Mineral  substances 

Musical  instruments 

ais 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manuflkctnres  of. . . 
Provisions  and  dairy  products. 

Rice 

Salt. 

Seeds 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Soap 

Spices,  ground 

Brandy 

Other  spirits 

Sponges. 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  candy  . . . 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Tobacco,  manuftctured 

Yegetables 

Wines,  sparkling 

Wines,  still  in  casks 

Wines,  still  in  bottles 

Wood,  and  manufactureB  of.. . 

Clothing  wools 

Combing  wools 

Carpet  and  other  wools 

Woolein  manuftctnres 

Zinc,  spelter,  and  iiianufhctures  of 
All  other  dutiable  articles 


Total  dutiable  arUdes |4SS,644,674  $528,638,729 


1880. 


11,686,456 

988854 

149,789 

809.898 

644,204 

809,425 

4,296,288 

206,648 

4,098,185 

822,960 

420,822 

1,662,118 

8,929.245 

401,167 

81,410 

869,957 

8,899,294 

888,612 

9,591,948 

6,889,825 

860,708 

6,681,065 

6,476.299 

1,259,942 

l,86^889 

462,727 

843,108 

979,861 

848,964 

890,782 

610,764 

8s885,860 

80,468,475 

25,705,658 
12,79^065 
6«.828,056 
7,718,921 
154,428 
4.197,877 
1,088,886 
1,155,473 

886,227 
8,860,462 
42,877,798 

1,228,893 

io,ni,68r 

649,251 
6,019,828 

^876,499 

111,881 
1,861,990 
l,006,5n 

8^37020 

117,665 

1,721,428 

1,878,614 

1,294^811 

2,642,888 

1,714,891 

8,005,271 

948,181 

4,488,461 

8^122,76C 

455,166 

178,668 

1,076.265 

851.822 

813,885 

81,249,845 

10,868,226 

8,742,764 

2.269,799 

4,254,418 

2,126,548 

1,825,81 

11,284,97; 

^97 1.081 

1.586,294 

10,417,190 

62,564.942 

166.697 

6,255,074 


1800. 


11,787.568 
928,986 
218,105 

1,188,712 
8e9.586 
806,499 

6,115,708 
802,876 

4,675.221 
882,081 
489,406 

1,674,878 

8.087,760 
898^08 
122,221 
968.129 

8,608,241 

886,656 

11,447,670 

7,149,080 
904,186 

6.677,884 

7,080.986 
916,718 

2,070,660 
477,188 

1,428,800 

1,210,993 
428,968 
278,978 
819,596 

8,710,588 
19,844,087 

28,421,279 

18,878,801 


7,852,728 
168,666 
8,896,826 
1,148,445 
1,068,616 

867,647 

8,682,687 

41,678,241 

1361,104 

12,180,488 

652,754 

6.829386 

6,806,244 

16t666 

1,427,608 

13»7,687 

4,286,082 

108,309 

1,708,129 

1,581,789 

1,848,457 

8,816.860 

2,011,814 

2,042,120 

960,926 

8,680,681 

88,686.374 

558,440 

249,077 

1,318.180 

996,016 

415,681 

89,787,234 

17,605,668 

4,104,791 

4,45^854 

4,752,672 

2,450,179 

1,667.221 

12.990,881 

8,894,760 

1,905,970 

9,468,858 

56,532,413 

140,700 

6,200,822 


A  comparison  with  the  average  imports  for 
the  years  1885-*89  shows  a  decrease  of  $791,128 
in  the  value  of  dutiable  live  animals  in  1890; 
the  value  of  books,  maps,  and  engravings  was 
1202,850  more  than  the  average;  the  imports 
of  barley  were  $1,504,772  less  than  the  average 
value,  and  those  of  other  breadstuflfs  $152,010 
less;  bristles,  $148,565  more;  buttons,  $272,47^ 
less ;  cement,  $951,706  more ;  chemicals,  dmgs, 
and  dyes  subject  to  duty,  $1,816,302  more; 
clocks  and  watches  and  parts  of  them,  $832,956 
more ;  bituminous  coal,  $160,548  more ;  cotton 
manufactures,  $1,608,935  more ;  earthen,  stone, 
and  china  ware,  $1,358,086  more ;  fancv  articles, 
$1,090,603  more;  fish,  preserved,  dried,  etc, 
$978,615  more;  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  similar 
fibrous  materials,  $5,814,215  more ;  manufact- 
ures of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  $5,854,026  more ; 
fruits  and  nuts  subject  to  duty,  $55,444  less; 
furs,  manufactured  or  dressed,  $817,647  more; 
glass  and  glassware,  $256,167  more ;  hats,  bon- 
nets, and  hoods,  and  materials  for  making  them, 
$1,551,058  less;  hav,  $62,210 more;  hops,  $237,- 
650  less ;  iron  ore,  $874,978  more ;  tin  plates  and 
taggers*  tin,  $2,684,582  more;  all  other  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel,  $8,304,918  less ;  jew- 
elry and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones,  $3,357,377  more;  leather  and 
manufactures  thereof,  $1,088,956  more;  malt 
liquors,  $165,691  more;  musical  instruments, 
$99,784  more;  oils  subject  to  duty,  $380,677 
more ;  paints  and  colors,  $108,815  more ;  paper 
and  manufactures  thereof,  $736,236  more ;  pro- 
visions comprising  meats  and  dairy  products, 
$93,533  more;  rice,  $162,212  less;  salt,  $360,- 
536  less ;  seeds,  other  than  medicinal,  $944,143 
more;  manufactures  of  silk,  $7,636,935  more; 
sugar,  molasses,  sugar  candy,  and  confectionerv, 
$15,534,582  more ;  leaf  tobacco,  $8,690,461  more ; 
manufactured  tobacco,  $640,600  more;  vegeta^ 
bles,  $1,179,401  more;  wines,  $1,797,012  more; 
wood,  subject  to  duty,  and  manufactures  of 
wood,  $3,186,622 ;  raw  wool,  $81,640  more ;  wool- 
en manufactures,  $12,105,426  more;  all  other 
dutiable  articles,  $2,901,907  more.  The  total 
value  of  dutiable  imports  in  1890  was  $76,789,- 
878  above  the  average  annual  amount  for  the 
period  1885-'89,  which  was  $446,843,851.  The 
total  imports,  free  and  dutiable,  rose  in  regular 
progression  from  $577,527,329  in  1885  to  $635,- 
436.136  in  1886,  $692,319,768  in  1887,  $723,957, 
114  in  1888,  $745,131,652  in  1889,  and  $789,222,- 
228  in  1890.  The  latter  figure  is  $114,347,828 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  under  review. 

The  dutiable  imports  of  living  animals  in 
1890  include  26,760  head  of  cattle,  against  57,- 
551  in  1889;  38.241  horses,  against  48,784;  and 
377,491  sheep,  against  398,891.  The  imports  of 
barley  were  11,382,542  bushels,  valued  at  $5,- 
629,849,  against  11,368,414  bushels,  of  the  value 
of  $7,723,838  in  1889.  The  imports  of  cotton 
piece  goods  decreased  from  30,886,189  to  27,759,- 
641  square  yards,  and  of  yarn  from  1,744,852  to 
1,706,188  pounds.  Dried  and  smoked  cod  and 
herring  show  a  decrease  in  both  quanties  and 
values.  The  imports  of  fiax  increased  from  7,- 
896  to  8,048  tons ;  of  jute  from  88,655  to  90,390; 
and  of  sisal  grass  and  other  vegetable  fibers 
from  38,542  to  50,858,  except  hemp  and  its  sub- 
stitutes, which  declined  in  quantity  from  55,835 
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to  86,591  tons.  The  imports  of  yams  of  these 
various  substances  were  16,068,986,  against  16,- 
285,809  pounds.  Among  the  fruits  of  the  free 
list  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  of 
prunes  and  phims  from  46,154,825  to  58,093,410 
pounds;  in  raisins  from  35,091,139  to  36,914,330 
pounds ;  and  in  almonds  from  5,545.400  to  5,715,- 
858  pounds.  Foreign  hops  were  needed  for  the 
brewing  industry  in  larger  quantities  in  1890, 
the  imports  increasing  from  4,176,158  to  6,539,- 
510  pounds.  The  imports  of  iron  ore  increased 
from  652,032  to  1,157,395  tons,  and  scrap  iron 
showed  an  increase.  In  the  coarser  iron  and 
steel  fabrics  there  was  a  large  falling  off;  in  the 
case  of  pig  iron  from  176,727  to  146,772  tons ;  in 
rolled  and  hammered  bars,  from  69,280,491  to 
64,031,938  pounds;  in  steel  rails,  from  24,257 
tons  to  almost  nothing ;  in  cotton  ties  and  baling 
hoops,  from  71,654,638  to  44,621,533  pounds;  in 
steel  hoops,  plates,  etc.,  from  46,736,057  to  18,- 
702,580  pounds;  in  ingots,  blooms,  bars,  and 
other  forms  of  steel  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
from  215,631,109  to  81,395,033  pounds;  in  rivet, 
screw,  nail,  and  fence  rods  of  iron  and  steel, 
from  180,209,180  to  139,658,120  pounds.  Of 
wire  and  wire  rope  and  sheet  iron  there  was  a 
larger  importation ;  in  taggers'  tin  the  quantity 
fell  away  to  679,838,625  from  736,779,998jpounds. 
The  larger  importations  of  machinery,  nrearms, 
and  cutlery  and  an  advance  in  the  price  of  iron 
made  the  total  value  of  iron  and  steel  imports 
nearly  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Of 
malt  liquors  there  was  a  slightl;^  increased  im- 
portation, corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the 
total  value.  Under  the  head  of  provisions  there 
was  an  increase  in  meat  preparations  and  ex- 
tracts and  condensed  milk,  out  not  in  other  arti- 
cles, except  cheese,  which  advanced  from  8,207,- 
02(5  to  9,263,573  pounds.  Rice  fell  away  from 
121,585,663  to  57,631,397  pounds,  not  including 
rice  admitted  free  from  tne  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  quantity  of  which  was  10,730,600  pounds, 
showing  a  slight  augmentation.  Salt,  though 
showing  an  increase  in  the  value,  declined  in 
quantity  from  582,377,147  to  505,029,864  pounds. 
Linseed  decreased  from  3,259,460  to  2,391,175 
bushels.  Among  the  manufactures  of  silk  the 
increased  imports  of  dress  goods,  finished  gar- 
ments, laces,  and  ribbons  more  than  counter- 
balanced a  considerable  decline  in  other  articles. 
The  quantity  of  brandy  imported  was  461,880 
gallons,  against  400,089  m  1889 ;  of  other  distilled 
liquors  1,138,373,  against  1,127,458  gallons.  The 
growth  in  the  imports  of  beet  sugar  below  No. 
13,  Dutch  standara  in  color,  was  from  240,473,- 
321  to  601,119,476  pounds,  while  cane  sugar 
showed  a  decline  in  quantity  from  2,275,159,339 
to  2,108,218,158  pounds.  Of  molasses  there  were 
31,415,800  gallons  imported,  compared  with  26,- 
976,411.  The  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  exhibit 
a  considerable  increment,  from  20,106,881  to 
28,728,159  pounds;  those  of  cigars  were  about 
the  same,  1,250,218,  as  against  1,232619  pounds. 
The  shortage  in  the  crop  caused  a  heavy  impor- 
tation of  potatoes,  3,415,578  bushels,  agamst 
883,380  in  the  former  year.  Beans  and  peas 
show  an  increase  from  765,483  to  1,251,144  bush- 
els, and  in  other  garden  products  and  in  pickles 
and  preserved  vegetables  there  was  a  much 
larger  trade.  The  imports  of  champagne  wines 
were  354,350  dozen  bottles,  against  315,870 ;  of 


still  wine  in  bottles,  329,549  dozen,  against  260,- 
026 ;  of  wine  in  casks,  3,485,815  gallons,  against 
3,078,554.  The  increase  under  the  head  of  wood 
manufactures  was  due  to  an  importation  of  97,- 
390,849  pounds  of  wood  pulp,  valued  at  $1,814,- 
856,  an  article  that  was  not  represented  in  the 
report  for  1889.  The  quantity  of  clothing  wools 
was  16,649,480  pounds,  against  29,224,522 ;  comb- 
ing wools,  7,658.806  pounds,  against  6,871,666; 
carpet  and  similar  grades  of  wool,  81,122,995 
pounds,  against  90,391,541  pounds.  Among 
woolen  manufactures  there  was  a  small  incre- 
ment in  carpets  and  carpeting,  from  601,967  to 
605,607  square  yards;  the  imports  of  cloths 
nearly  doubled,  bieing  16,847,538  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  8,852,542;  and  in  dress  goods  there 
was  a  growth  from  91,284,188  to  116,991,868 
yards.  ICnit  goods  and  shawls  likewise  showed 
an  increase,  while  other  woolen  articles  declined 
one  half.  The  shoddy  and  waste  imports  dimin- 
ished from  8,662,209  to  4,980,327  pounds ;  yams, 
from  3,616,826  to  8,478,219  pounds;  the  value  of 
ready-made  clothing  from  $1,974,977  to  $1,840,- 
669.  The  zinc  and  spelter  imports  were  2,215,- 
182,  against  2,991,991  pounds. 

Of  the  total  imports,  free  and  dutiable,  arti- 
cles of  food  and  live  animals  make  31*92  per 
cent.,  their  value  being  $251,947,351 ;  articles  in 
a  crude  condition  entering  into  processes  of  do- 
mestic industry,  of  the  value  of  $180,833,230, 
make  22*92  per  cent  of  the  total ;  articles  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured,  for  use  as  materials  in 
the  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  amounted 
to  $84,737,715,  or  10-74  per  cent,  of  the  total ; 
manufactured  articles,  ready  for  consumption, 
give  the  sum  of  $157,945,053,  or  20*01  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports ;  and  luxuries  ana  articles 
of  voluntary  use  had  a  value  of  $113,758,879,  be- 
ing 14*41  per  cent,  of  the  totaL  In  the  dutiable 
list  articles  of  food  constituted  24-60  per  cent, 
raw  materials  11*23  per  cent,  manufactured  or 
partly  manufactured  materials  14*28  per  cent., 
manufactured  articles  of  general  use  28*68  per 
cent,  and  articles  of  voluntarv  use  21*26  per 
cent  of  the  total  value.  Of  the  total  imports 
on  the  free  list  the  proportion  of  articles  of  food 
was  46*36  per  cent. ;  of  raw  materials,  45*96  per 
cent ;  of  partly  manufactured  articles,  3*85  per 
cent;  of  manufactured  articles  readv  for  con- 
sumption, 2*93  per  cent ;  and  of  articles  of  lux- 
uary  and  voluntary  use,  0*90  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  value  of  merchandise  imports  in  1890, 
which  was  $789,222,228,  there  were  $746,923,- 
375  imported  direct  and  $42,298,853  imported 
through  the  exterior  ports  without  appraisement 
The  value  of  goods  entered  for  immediate  con- 
sumption was  $618,520,548;  of  the  imports  re- 
maining in  warehouse,  $170,701,680.  There  were 
brought  in  American  steam  vessels  imports  of 
the  total  value  of  $70,248,795 ;  in  American  sail- 
ing vessels,  $54,683,182 ;  in  foreign  steam  vessels, 
$571,390,842 :  in  foreign  sailing  vessels,  $52,285.- 
292 ;  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles,  $40,619,117. 
For  1888-'89  the  division  of  the  trade  according 
to  the  means  of  carriage  was  as  follows :  Ameri- 
can steamers,  $64,453,659 ;  American  sailing  ves- 
sels, $56,329,251 ;  foreign  steamers,  $525,161,220; 
foreign  sailing  vessels,  $60,959,661;  cars,  etc., 
$38,221861. 

Exports. — The  values  of  the  articles  and  class- 
es of  articles  of  domestic  production  exported 
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during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1890,  compared 
with  the  values  for  the  preceding  year,  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


A^cultunl  imptemenU. 

AnimalB 

Artworks. 

Bark,  for  tanning 

BlUlard  tables 

Blacking 

Bftnes,  nooft,  and  boms. 


Books,  maps,  and  eDgravings. . 
Brass,  and  manufactures  or . . . 

Breadstuflli 

Bricks 

Broom  com 

Bmoms  and  brashes 

Candles 

Carriages  and  borse  cars 

Cars,  railroad 

Casings  for  ssnssges 

CbemToals,  drags,  medicines,  and 

dyes 

Clocks  and  watehes,  and  parts  of. 

Coal,  anthracite 

Coal,  bituminoas 

Coffee   and   ooooa,  ground,  and 

chocolate 

Copper  ore 

Copper,  manaftctared 

Cotton,  Sea  Island 

Cotton,  other,  raw 

Cotton  cloths,  colored 

Cotton  cloths,  uncoiored  . . . 

Cotton  clothing 

Other  cotton  manufactures 
Earthen  and  china  ware. . . , 

Eggs......... 

Faocv  articles , 

Fertilizers 

Fish 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  manufhotures. 
Fruits,  ripe,  dried,  preserved,  etc. 

Furs  snd  ftir  skins 

Glass  and  glaesware. , 

Glucose 

Glue 

Grease 

Gunpowder 

Other  ezpk>stves. , 

Hair,  and  manutectures  of , 

Hay 

Hides  and  skins , 

Honey , 

Hops 

Ice 


1880. 


India-rubber  and  gutta-percha, 
manuCsctures  of . . , 

Ink,  printers\  and  other. 

Instruments 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manuihctures  of 

Jewelry 

Lamps  snd  lighttng  apparatus. . . . 

Lead,  and  manuf)iictures  of 

Leather  and  its  manufkctures 

Lime  and  cement 

Malt  liqu&rs 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manufkot- 
nres  of 

Matches 

Musical  instruments 

Naral  stores 

Oakum 

Oil  cake  and  oil  meal 

Animal  oils. 

Minersl  oils,  crude 

Mineral  oils,  refined 

V  egetable  oils 

Ore,  gold  and  silver 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manuflictures  of 

Parafllne  and  paraffine  wax. 

Plated  ware 

Provisions 

Quieksilver 


Kice 

Belt 

Seeds 

Silk,  manufketures  of . 


1800. 


18,688,760 

18,874,805 

6M,418 

270,880 

84,888 

183.188 

242,429 

1,712,079 

821,187 

128,876,661 

70,915 

152,542 

165,551 

188.867 

1,664,284 

1,426,287 

610,114 

6,542,758 
1,855319 
4,217,006 
8,546,489 

94,028 

7,618,258 

2,848,954 

1,891,495 

886,888,775 

2,885,8781 

6l577,401 

801,808 

1,448,067' 

167.7891 

75,9861 

1,142,708, 

988.569 

6,969,785' 

1,644,4851 

6,071.584 

6,084,485 

894,200 

748,560 

72,288 

627,876 

18M18 

750,519 

888,781 

888,777 

909,798 

98,888 


86,408 

881,748 

139,698 

1.088,888 

21,156,077 
916.264 
509.002 
199,802 

10,747,710 
157,010 


657,052 

61,1T1 

998,068 

8,188.826 

40,258 

6,027,912 

1,117.856 

5,088.182 

44,880.545 

1,58^7B8 

80,961 

607,749 

1,191,085 

8,029,6<»2 

567,1 6si 

104,12!i.444 

294,947 

20,484 

24,124 

84,2H6 

8,874,504 

72,999 


18,850,184 


228,088 

268.754 

42,466 

288,891 

871,588 

l,a'^6,0»4 

467,818 

154,92^717 

99,298 

111,147 

151,128 

148,067 

2,056,980 

8,689,608 

607,778 

6,824,004 
1,695,186 
8,809,649 
8,478,476. 

98,786 
6,058.886 
2,849,898 
8,280,717 
860,968,792 
2,886,486 
^480,408 

840,796 
1,891,618 

17^4^ 
68,675 
1,045,864 
1,618,681 
6,040,826 
2,094.807 
4,059,547 
4,661,984 

882,677 

856,176 

88,484 

1,506,819 

9^848 

778,880 

844,558 

667,668 
1,828,685 

118,101 
1,110,671 

111,768 

1,090,807 

144.067 

1.429,786 

26,542,203 
662,759 
528,081 
184,817 

12,488,847 
184,994 
654,400 

961,816 

62,284 

1.105.184 

8,858,516 

82,021 

7,9^9,936 

1,686,648 

6,744,286 

44,658,864 

6,672,441 

1,978,976 

578,108 

1,226,686 

2,408,709 

440.714 

186.864,606 

188,096 

18.180 

20.788 

89,(»78 

8,687,888 

64,440 


Soap 

Spemisoeti 

Spices,  groand  or  prepared 

Sphits 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Stationery,  other  than  paper 

Stereotype  and  electrotype  plates. 
Straw  and  palm- leaf  maiiuflactures 

Sugar  and  molssses 

Tin,  roanufkctures  of. 

Tobacco,  unmsnufkctureU 

Tobacco,  manufiictured 

Trunks  snd  traveling-bags '. . 

Umbrellas  and  sunslisdes 

Varaish 

TegeUbles 

Vessels  mid  to  foreigners 

Yinegar 

Wax,  bees* 

Whalebone 

Wine 

Wood,  and  manufaoiurcs  of 

Wool  raw 

W  oolen  manufkctnres 

2inc  ore  or  oxide 

Zinc,  manufkctures  of. 

All  other  unmunufkctured  articles. 
All  other  manulhctured  articles. . . 


Total  domestic  exports 1780,882,609  $846,893,828 


1890. 


111.886 

80,711 

8,216,101 

8,777,526 

872.680 

474,889 

84,6t!>8 

61,928 

2,117,588 

286,788 

18,901,068 

8,708,600 

184,624 

4,878 

202,727 

1,449,958 

87,878 

10,464 

28,918 

762,464 

269,488 

26,901,959 

28,065 

848,949 

25l8M 

88,684 

4':8,»)8 

916,568 


$1,100,017 

116,757 

86.467 

l,688LO20 

4,590.9$! 

87M15 

40U.r78 

80.668 

68,868 

8,089.418 

8«4.896 

21.479,»$ 

8,876,040 

809,860 

1,716 

216i.488 

1,867405 

104,708 

10.610 

19,787 

706^500 

870,980 

88,256.740 

88,64$ 

487,479 

183.990 

158450 
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The  agricultural  implements  that  made  the 
value  under  that  head  greater  in  1890  than  in 
1889  were  mowers  and  reapers  and  plows.  The 
number  of  live  cattle  exported  in  1890  was  394,- 
836.  valued  at  $31,261,131,  against  205,786,  of 
the  value  of  $16,616,917,  in  1889.  The  number 
of  hogs  increased  from  45,128  to  91,148,  the  value 
from  $356,764  to  $909,042.  The  number  of  sheep 
declined  from  128,852  to  67,521,  the  value  from 
$866,181  to  $243,077.  The  number  of  horses 
exported  was  3,501,  fewer  than  in  1889,  but  of 
higher  value ;  the  number  of  mules  was  8,544,  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent.  Amone  cereals  the  ex- 
ports of  barley  were  almost  the  same  in  both 
years,  though  the  value  declined  more  than  12 
per  cent. ;  oread  and  biscuit  show  a  small  in- 
crease ;  com  increased  from  69,592,929  to  101,- 
973,717  bushels,  the  value  being  $42,668,015  in 
1890,  against  $32,982,277  in  1889;  in  com  meal 
there  was  an  increase  in  value  from  $870,485  to 
$896,8,79 ;  the  export  of  oats,  on|y  624,226  bush- 
els in  1889,  valued  at  $245  562,  rose  to  13,692,369 
bushels,  of  the  value  of  $4,510,055,  and  of  oat- 
meal was  exported  $784,879  worth,  against  $278,- 
178 ;  the  rye  export  increased  from  87,252  to 
2,257,377  bushels,  in  value  from  $158,917  to 
$1,279,814;  in  wheat  the  increase  in  quantity 
was  from  46,414,129  to  64,387,767  bushels,  in 
value  from  $41,652,701  to  $46,275,906  ;  in  wheat 
flour  it  was  from  9,374,808  to  12,281,711  barrels, 
in  value  from  $45,296,486  to  $67,086,168.  Un- 
der the  head  of  chemicals,  drugs,  djres,  and  medi- 
cines there  was  a  small  falling  oflf  in  the  exports 
of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  and  the  ex- 
port of  ginseng  diminished  271,228  to  228,118 
pounds;  dye  stuffs  and  potash  also  showed  a 
falling  off,  and  yet  the  growing  trade  in  numer- 
ous other  substances  swelled  the  total  to  a  con- 
siderably larger  figure  than  that  of  the  year 
before.  The  value  of  the  clocks  exported  is  $1,- 
844,047,  of  watches  $361,089,  both  showing  an 
increase.  Of  anthracite  coal  there  was  exported 
793,140  tons,  over  16  per  cent  less,  of  bituminous 
coal  1,138,681  tons,  45  per  cent,  more  than  in  the 
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preyious  year.  The  export  of  copper  ore  declined 
from  38,062  to  36,840  tons,  while  that  of  ingot^ 
bars,  and  old  copper  grew  from  14,334,043  to  20,* 
287,409  pounds.  The  exports  of  cotton  increased 
from  4,872,060  bales,  or  2,384,816,669  pounds,  to 
6,020,913  bales,  weighing  altogether  2,471,799,853 
poands.  The  total  quantity  was  never  exceed- 
ed, and  only  once  was  the  value  greater.  That 
was  in  1866,  at  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine, 
when  the  value  was  $30,000,000  greater,  although 
the  exports  were  only  one  quarter  as  great  in 
quantity  as  in  1890.  The  export  of  Sea  Island 
cotton,  which  is  included  in  this  total,  was  9,220,- 
819  pounds,  against  6,419,569  pounds  in  1889. 
The  export  of  colored  piece  goods  was  42,309,770 
yards,  against  40,856,329  in  1889 ;  of  white  and 
gray  cloths,  75,716,490  yards,  against  77,596,862, 
mskkins  the  total  export  almost  exactly  the  same 
in  each  of  the  two  years.  The  export  of  cured 
codfish  increased  from  15,626,928  to  17,030,019 
pounds ;  of  herring,  from  2,404,433  to  3,663,024 
pounds ;  of  canned  salmon  from  28,398,140  to 
28,781,661  pounds.  In  rope  and  cordage  there 
was  an  increase  from  7,533,185  to  10,006,691 
pounds.  The  export  of  dried  apples  fell  from 
22,102,579  to  20,861,480  pounds,  and  that  of  green 
apples  almost  50  per  cent.,  or  from  942,406  bar- 
rels, valued  at  $2,249,375,  to  453,506  barrels, 
▼alued  at  $1,231,436.  Of  glucose  or  grape  sugar 
there  were  exported  38,256,161  pounds,  against 
81,285,220  pounds  in  1890;  of  glue,  728,696 
pounds,  against  534.203 ;  of  gunpowder,  733,983 
pounds,  against  908,547;  of  nops,  7,540,854 
pounds,  against  12,589,262 ;  of  rubber  boots  and 
shoes,  171,473  pairs,  against  91,465  pairs.  In  the 
class  of  the  iroi*  and  steel  exports  machinery  ad- 
vanced from  $7,166,748  to  $8,954,776;  cutlery, 
from  $102,252  to  $102,851 :  locks,  hinges,  and 
other  builders'  hardware,  from  $1,700,390  to 
$1,985,794 ;  cut  nails,  from  $290,757  to  $311,250 ; 
other  nails  and  tacks,  from  $157,389  to  $160,389 ; 
printing  presses,  from  $223,990  to  $317,336; 
steel  rails,  from  $235,377  to  $315,016;  sew- 
ing machines,  from  $2,247,875  to  $2,793,780 ; 
scales  and  balances,  from  $301,486  to  $318,- 
749 ;  locomotive  engines,  from  $1,227,149  to 
$1,280,606  ;  stationary  engines,  from  $133,473 
to  $305,478 ;  bpilers  and  parts  of  engines,  from 
$267,894  to  $570,915  ;  wire,  from  $594,616  to 
$780,222;  and  various  other  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel  showed  together  an  increase  from 
$2,644,013  to  $3,194,825,  almost  the  only  articles 
that  did  not  partake  in  the  general  improvement 
being  flreanns,  the  export  of  which  diminished 
from  $820,933  to  $797,564,  and  saws  and  tools, 
which  show  a  decline  from  $1,980,878  to  1,865,- 
603.  The  export  of  sole  leather  increased  from 
35,558,945  to  39,595,219  pounds,  that  of  upper 
and  other  leather  in  proportion,  and  that  of 
boots  and  shoes  from  518,750  to  587,106  pair,  but 
harness  and  saddlery  and  other  leather  articles 
show  a  diminution  of  trade.  The  export  of  rosin 
increased  from  1,420,218  to  1,601,379  pounds. 
The  export  of  oil  cake  and  oil  meal  was  711,704,- 
373  pounds  in  1890,  against  588,317,880  pounds 
in  1899.  Lard  oil  was  exported  to  the  extent  of 
1,214,611  gallons,  against  861,303,  and  fish  oil  to 
the  extent  of  1,844,041,  against  483,208.  Of 
crude  petroleum  the  shipments  aggregated  95,- 
850,668,  against  72,987,383 ;  of  naphthas,  12,937,- 
433,  against  14,100,054  gallons;  of  refined  il- 


luminating oil,  523,295,090,  against  602,257,465 
gallons ;  of  lubricating  and  paraffine  oil,  30,162,- 
522,  against  25,166,913  gallons.  The  export  of 
cotton-seed  oil  suddenly  expanded  from  2,690,- 
700  to  13,384,385  gallons.  The  increase  in  the 
paper  exports  was  not  in  writing  paper,  which 
'declined,  but  in  paper  hangings  ana  in  other 
kinds.  The  export  of  paraffine  and  paraffine 
wax  was  in  quantity  48,552,551  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  38,826,575  pounds  in  1889.  In  the 
class  called  provisions,  comprising  meat  and 
dairy  products,  the  exports  of  canned  beef  in- 
creased from  51.025,254  pounds,  valued  at  $4,- 
875,213,  to  82,666,247  pounds,  valued  at  $6,787,- 
193;  fresh  beef,  from  187,895,391  pounds,  of  the 
value  of  $11,481,861,  to  173,287,596,  valued  at 
$12,862,384;  salted  and  pickled  beef,  from  55,- 
006,399  to  97,508,419  pounds,  or  in  value  from 
$8,043,324  to  $5,250,068;  tallow,  from  77,844,- 
555  to  112,745,370  pounds,  or  in  value  from  $3,- 
942,024  to  $5,242,158;  bacon,  from  357.377,399 
pounds,  valued  at  $29,872,231,  to  531,899,677 
pounds,  valued  at  $39,149,685 ;  hams,  from  42,- 
847,247  to  76,591,279  pounds,  in  value  from  $4,- 
733,415  to  $7,907,125 ;  pickled  pork,  from  64,- 
110,845  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $4,733,415,  to 
79,788,868  pounds,  the  low  price  of  which  brought 
the  value  down  to  $4,735,488 ;  lard,  from  318,- 
242,990  pounds,  valued  at  $27,329,173,  to  471,- 
088,598  pounds,  valued  at  $^,455,520;  imitation 
butter,  from  2,192,047  pounds,  valued  at  $250,- 
605,  to  2,535,926  pounds,  valued  at  $297,264; 
oleomargarine  oil,  from  28,102,584  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $2,664;492,  to  68,218,098  pounds,  valued 
at  $6,476,258 ;  butter,  from  15,504,978  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,568,765,  to  29,748,042  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $4,187,489;  cheese,  from  84,999,828 
pounds,  valued  at  $7,889,(571,  to  95,376,058 
pounds,  valued  at  $8,591,042.  The  export  of 
quicksilver  declined  from  575,856  to  817,511 
pounds.  The  clover-seed  export  was  much  less 
than  in  the  previous  year,  26,500,578  instead  of 
84,258,137  pounds;  in  timothy  seed  there  was  an 
increase  from  10,200,673  to  11,051,053  pounds. 
The  trade  in  the  common  grades  of  soap  leaped 
up  from  19,484,006  to  26,482,953  pounds.  The 
shipments  of  whisky  abroad  were  greatly  re- 
duced from  the  figures  of  1889,  bourbon  falling 
from  1,292,329  to^  507,939;  rye,  from  388,805  to 
121,506 ;  and  other  sorts,  from  294,840  to  211,210 
proof  gallons;  while  rum  rose  from  445,589  to 
555,749;  and  alcohol,  from  276,726  to  807,726 
gallons.  Turpentine  shows  an  augmentation 
from  9,681,759  to  11,248,920  gallons.  The  starch 
export  also  grew  from  7,228,193  to  9,168,097 
pounds.  In  the  export  of  refined  sugar  there 
was  a  sudden  bound  from  14,167,216  to  27,018,- 
002  pounds ;  in  molasses  the  increase  was  from 
5,347,960  to  6,031,038  gallons.  The  exports  of 
leaf  tobacco,  with  those  of  stems  and  trim- 
mings, were  255,647,026  pounds,  against  223,- 
759,232.  The  demand  for  American  cigarettes 
rose  from  286,727  to  265,001  thousand,  and  other 
manufactured  tobacco  exhibits  a  slight  increase, 
no  greater  than  the  improved  supply  would  in- 
dicate. Beans,  potatoes,  and  cannecl  vegetables 
show  a  large  decrease,  the  effect  of  the  extensive 
failure  of  ^rden  crops.  The  export  trade  in 
American  wine  expands  very  slowly,  and  is  still 
almost  too  insignificant  to  notice,  only  about 
410,000  gallons.    The  exports  of  manufactures 
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show  an  improyement  in  nearly  all  branches,  and 
a  noticeable  one  in  household  furniture,  the 
value  of  which  rose  from  $2,628,673  to  $3,086,- 
864.  The  exports  of  lumber  in  the  form  of 
boards  and  planks  were  much  larger  than  in 
1889,  the  figures  being  612,814,  against  571,076 
thousand  feet,  even  at  lower  prices,  as  shown  by 
the  values,  given  as  $9,974,888  and  $9,703,219 
respectively.  The  same  is  true  in  a  less  degree 
of  hard  timber,  the  figures  being,  for  sawed 
timber,  271,000  thousand  feet,  against  252,996, 
of  the  respective  values  of  $3,384,847  and 
$3,132,888;  for  hewed  timber,  8,732,761  cubic 
feet,  of  the  value  of  $1,381,761,  against  6,301,065, 
of  the  value  of  $1,122,223 ;  and  of  logs  and  other 
timber,  of  the  value  of  $1,680,346,  against  $1,- 
637,346.  The  value  of  the  export  of  barrel 
staves  and  heads  rose  from  $2,168,909  to  $2,- 
476,857;  doors,  sashes,  and  blinds,  from  $307,- 
866  to  $320,919 ;  wooden  ware,  from  $321,378  to 
$360,515.  The  small  sum  set  down  under  the 
head  of  woolen  manufactures  is  mainly  made  up 
of  the  exports  of  wearing  apparel,  which  rose 
from  $264,074  in  1889  to  ^17,910  in  1890. 

The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  when 
classified  according  to  their  sources  of  produc- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  articles  show  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Products  of  agriculture,  value 
$629,785,917  in  1890,  or  74-51  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  domestic  produce  exported,  against 
$632,141,489,  or  72-87  per  cent  of  the  total,  in 
1889;  mining  proiiucts,  $22,351,746,  or  2*64  per 
cent  of  the  total,  against  $19,947,519,  or  2-73  per 
cent,  in  1889;  forest  products,  $29,473,084,  or 
8-48  per  cent  of  the  total,  against  $26,997,127, 
or  3-70  per  cent,  in  1889 ;  fishery  products,  $7,- 
496,044,  or  0*89  per  cent,  of  the  total,  against 
$7,106,388,  or  0*97  percent  in  1889;  miscella- 
neous crude  products,  $5,055,740,  or  0*60  per 
cent  of  the  total,  against  $5,414,579,  or  074  per 
cent  in  1889 ;  total  raw  products  and  articles 
slightly  enhanced  in  value  bv  manufacturing 
processes,  $694,162,581,  or  82*12  per  cent  of  the 
total  domestic  exports,  against  $591,607,102,  or 
81*01  per  cent,  in  1889;  manufactures,  $151,- 
131,297,  or  17*88  per  cent,  of  the  total,  against 
$138,675,607,  or  18*99  per  cent,  in  1889. 

The  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  amount- 
ed in  total  value  to  $4,783,807  of  free  and 
$7,334,959  of  dutiable  goods  in  1889 ;  and  in 
1890  to  $4,542,363  of  free  and  $7,988,643  of 
dutiable  articles,  making  the  totAl  of  $12,118,- 
706  in  1889  and  $12,531,006  in  1890.  This  is 
$756,707  less  than  the  average  for  l885-'9. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 
in  1890,  amounting  to  $845,293,828,  the  propor- 
tion carried  in  American  steam  vessels  was  $36,- 
909,333;  in  American  sailing  vessels,  $38,472,- 
679 ;  in  foreign  steam  vessels,  $044,577,783 ;  in 
foreign  sailing:  vessels,  $95,016,641 :  in  cars  and 
other  land  vehicles,  $30,317,392.  The  moderate 
growth  of  the  trade  with  contiguous  countries 
and  the  slow  but  constant  contraction  of  the 
American  carrying  trade  is  shown  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year, 
when  out  of  $730,282,609  worth  of  exports  of 
domestic  produce  $26,225,185  were  transported 
in  land  carnages,  $37,083,575  in  American 
steamers,  $43,836,220  in  American  sailing  ships, 
$531,623,376  in  foreign  steam  vessels,  and  $91,- 
514,244  in  foreign  sailing  vessels. 


The  volume  of  the  export  trade  from  year  to 
year  varies  greatly  according  to  the  condition  cf 
the  harvests  in  Europe  and  America,  affecting 
prices  and  the  foreign  demand  for  the  American 
staples.    Adverse  tariff  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative regulations  in  European  states  have  in- 
jured, but  only  to  the  extent  of  retarding  in  its 
development,  the  trade  in  provisions  and  some 
other  Classes  of  domestic  products.    The  extraor- 
dinary total  of  1890  was  the  result  of  a  fi^ood 
year  for  most  of  the  staple  crops  and  of  a  utrge 
demand  in  foreign  countries  caused,  not  by  un- 
usual scarcity,  but  by  a  general  expansion  of 
commerce.    The  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise in  1885  were  $726,682,946  in  total  value  ;  in 
1886,  $665,964,529;   in  1887,  $708,022,923;    in 
1888,  $683,862,104;  in  1889,  $730,282,609.     The 
average  for  these  five  years  was  $701,963,022. 
The  total  for  1890  is  more  than  20  per  cent 
larger  than  this  average.    Taking  the  classes  of 
exports  separately  there  was  a  dimunition  in  the 
values  exported  of  $8,571,932  in  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  $899,721  in  manufactured  copper,  $2,791,- 
063  in  cotton  manufactures,  $327,070  in  hops, 
$807,242  in  distilled  spirits,  $6,471,014  in  sugar 
and  molasses,  and  $1,714,878  in  leaf  tobacco. 
Notwithstanding  these  relapses  in  the  growth  of 
American  commerce,  some  of  which  seem  seri- 
ous, the  total  export  trade  for  the  vear  in  articles 
of  domestic  production  was  $148,880,806  more 
than  the  average  aggregate  trade  of  the  period 
of  five  years  preceding  1890.    The  exports  of 
agricultural  implements  were  $1,191,941  above 
the  average;   of  cattle*  $19,014,676;  of  other 
animals,  $834,652 ;  of  books,  maps,  engravings, 
and  other  printed  matter,  $846,569 ;  of  com  and 
com  meal,  $17,667,681;  of  other  cereals  besides 
corn  and  wheat,  $5,219,090 ;  of  cars,  street  cars, 
and  carriages,  $2,499,859 ;  of  chemicals,  drags, 
and  dyes,  $897,131 ;    of   clocks   and   watches, 
$297,202;  of  coal,  $1,600,753;   of  copper  ore, 
$1,636,166 :  of  raw  cotton,  $86,156,354 ;  of  fish, 
$1,897,885;  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufact- 
ures, $664,094:  of  fmits,  $456,421;  of  furs  and 
fur  skins.  $243,271 ;  of  iron  and  steel  manufact- 
ures, $8,099,140;  of  leather  and  leather  manu- 
facturers, $2,599,378;  of  naval  stores,  $606,882; 
of  oil  cake  and  oil  meal,  $1,121,988 ;  of  animal 
oils,  $466,716 ;  of  cmde  petroleum,  $1.246,449 ; 
of  kerosene,  $1,308,892;  of  vegetable  oils,  $8,- 
399,507;  of  paper  manufactures,  $188,237;   of 
paraffine  ana  paraffine  wax,  $471,665 ;  of  meat 
products,  $36,929,982;   of  dairy  products,  $1,- 
750,226 ;  of  seeds,  $354,835 ;  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, $1,321,024;  of  manufactured  tobacco,  $560,- 
561 ;  of  vegetables,  $74,669 ;  of  wood  and  manu- 
factures of  wood,  $5,925,206;  of  various  other 
articles,  $8,419,629. 

Of  the  exports  of  agricultural  implements  in 
1890,  amounting  to  $3,859,184,  the  Argentine 
Republic  took  $1,065,445 ;  Great  Britain,  $454,- 
608;  France,  $256,306;  Australia,  $249,404;  Ger- 
many, $205,655 ;  and  other  European  countries, 
$575,589.  The  cattle  were  nearly  all  consumed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  hogs  and  sheep  went 
mainly  to  British  America  and  various  other 
neighboring  countries.  The  products  of  the 
printers  industry  went  largely  to  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, a  considerable  proportion  to  England  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  not  a  few  books  to 
Asia.   Of  the  com  exports,  Great  Britain  received 
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$23,156,737;  Germany,  $4,^24,991;  France,  $3,- 
676,529;  other  European  countries,  $6,284,803; 
British  America,  $3,520,437 ;  and  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca, the  remainder  of  the  total  of  $42,658,015.  Of 
the  wheat  exports,  amounting  to  $45,275,906, 
more  than  two  thirds,  or  $31,470,818  went  to 
England,  $3,233,618  to  France,  $6,037,134  to 
other  countries  of  Europe,  $1,913,821  to  British 
North  America,  $47,585  to  Central  America,  and 
$2,573,430  to  all  other  countries.  Of  the  exports 
of  wheat  flour,  reaching  in  1890  the  high  figure 
of  $57,036,168,  the  British  Islands  took  $35,&8,- 
024;  other  European  countries,  $8,489,661 ;  Brit- 
ish America,  $3,643,428 ;  the  West  Indies,  $5,468,- 
314 ;  Brazil,  $3,804,990 ;  and  other  American  coun- 
tries, the  remainder,  except  $1,747,197  that  went 
to  Asia  and  Oceanica.  The  railroad  and  street  cars 
and  carriages  went  mainly  to  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public being  the  largest  customer.  More  than 
two  thirds  of  the  coal  exports  were  for  British 
America.  Nearly  all  the  copper  ore  and  half  of 
the  copper  was  shipped  to  England.  Of  the  raw 
cotton,  1.452,576,103  pounds  went  to  England, 
418,820,5i6  to  Germany,  242,379,218  to  France, 
814,752,696  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  29,236,621 
to  Canada,  13,047,474  to  Mexico,  and  987,225  to 
other  countries.  The  exports  of  cotton  cloth 
went  to  Spanish  America  and  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well,  China  being  the  heaviest  cus- 
tomer of  all,  taking  $19,869,356  yards,  valued  at 
$1,223,965.  Fars  and  skins  went  almost  alto- 
gether to  the  English  market,  the  German  pur- 
chases amounting  to  onl^  $519,431.  one  half  as 
much  as  in  1889.  Of  sewing  machines,  England 
was  the  lar^st  buyer,  and  Germany  came  next, 
the  two  taking  more  than  one  half,  while  the  rest 
were  distributed  in  many  countries,  Mexico  and 
Australia  receiving  the  next  largest  shares. 
Steam  engines  and  machinery  were  still  more 
evenly  distributed  through  th'e  world,  a  larger 
proportion  goingto  new  countries.  The  leather 
went  chiefly  to  Europe,  England  buying  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  sole  leather  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  other  kinds.  Three  <juarter8  of 
the  naval  stores  went  to  Europe,  bemg  evenly 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti- 
nent Of  the  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal,  England 
consumed  about  70,  and  Germany  15  per  cent. 
France  imported  two  thirds  of  the  crude  mineral 
oil ;  of  the  refined,  145,950,324  gallons  went  to 
Germany,  89,032,687  to  Great  Britain,  9,372,178 
to  France,  140.416,211  to  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, 44,033,265  to  British  India,  13,074,669  to 
China,  8,399,738  to  Australasia,  72,525,163  to  other 
countries  in  Asia  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
8,451,842  to  Africa,  and  the  rest  to  American 
countries,  among  which  Brazil  took  8,848,011, 
Mexico  5,413,483,  and  the  West  Indies  4,521,819 
gallons.  Except  nearly  one  ninth  of  the  par- 
afflne,  which  was  used  by  Germany,  almost  all 
the  rest  was  used  by  Great  Britain.  The  British 
(histom  for  canned  beef  was  even  more  prepond- 
erant than  usual ;  64,265,020  out  of  the  total  of 
82,666,247  pounds  went  to  England,  and  the  next 
largest  quantity,  namely,  4,^9,891  pounds,  to 
Germany.  All  the  fresh  beef  except  an  insig- 
nificant fraction  was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The 
salted  and  cured  beef  was  more  generally  dis- 
tributed, thoueh  England  still  consumed  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  entire  export  Nineteen  twen- 
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tieths  of  the  tallow  went  to  Europe,  and  of  this 
the  Continent  used  somewhat  more  than  the 
British  Islands.  Of  the  531,899,677  pounds  of 
bacon  sent  out  of  the  country  450,466,037  pounds 
were  shipped  to  England,  2,106,234  to  Germany, 
56,084,179  to  other  European  countries,  11,646,- 
194  to  the  British  possessions  in  America,  and 
the  remaining  11,500,000  or  so  were  divided  be- 
tween the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Of 
the  hams,  76,591,279  pounds  altogether,  England 
received  64,878,007 ;  the  rest  of  Europe,  5,489,592 ; 
the  West  Indies,  3,076,909;  and  British  America, 
1,659,177.  The  lard  shipments  to  Great  Britain 
were  150,808,980  pounds ;  to  Germany,  116,527,- 
934;  to  France,  44,348,149;  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, 73,022,853 ;  to  the  West  Indies,  43,282,602; 
to  Brazil,  17,920,500;  to  British  America,  5,385,- 
075.  Of  the  oleomargarine,  Germanv  tooli  9,551,- 
890  pounds.  Great  Britain,  2,618,428,  and  France 
1,142,474  pounds,  while  55,517,804  pounds  went 
to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  butter,  15,448,- 
163  pounds  went'  to  Great  Britain,  3,734,573  to 
Germany,  8,643,057  to  the  West  Indies,  3,249,087 
to  other  European  countries,  and  the  rest  to 
American  countries ;  of  the  cheese,  81,875,298 

S>unds  went  to  Great  Britain  and  11,453,860  to 
ermany,  the  rest  of  the  total  of  95,876,058 
pounds  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  countries. 
The  largest  consumers  of  the  refined  sugar  ex- 
ports were  the  West  Indies,  Colombia,  and  Brit- 
ish North  America.  Great  Britain  took  consid- 
erably more  than  one  half  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  turpentine.  The  to- 
bacco, amounting  in  total  quantitv  to  255,647,026 
pounds,  was  distributed  in  the  following  propor- 
tions :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  80,380,'^1  ; 
Germany,  57,371,935 ;  France,  22,804,665 ;  other 
countries  in  Europe,  77,328,675 ;  British  America, 
7,114,024;  Mexico,  1,849,203;  and  the  West  In- 
dies, 2,740,177  pounds;  smaller  quantities  going 
to  other  countries  in  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Oceanica.  The  largest  purchasers  of  manufact- 
ured tobacco  were  the  Australians,  the  English, 
the  South  Americans,  and  the  Germans.  The 
lumber  exports  were  divided  mainly  between 
Spanish  America  and  Europe,  a  considerable 
quantity  going  also  to  Australia. 

Movement  of  Specie. — The  peat  expansion 
of  the  export  trade  of  1890,  leaving  a  large  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  United  States,  had  a  corre- 
sponding effect  on  the  specie  exports.  The  net 
export  of  coin  and  bullion  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $18,172,094,  against  $67,678,460  in  1889.  The 
total  exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 
in  1890  were  $52,148,420,  against  $96,641,533  in 
1889.  The  expoi-ts  of  domestic  coin  and  bullion 
fell  away  from  $80,214,994  to  $85,782,189,  while 
those  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  remained 
about  the  same,  being  $16,366,231  in  1890, 
against  $16,426,533  in  1889.  In  September,  1889, 
and  again  in  May,  1890,  the  monthly  reports 
showed  a  small  excess  of  imports  of  specie,  and 
the  highest  excess  of  exports  was  $6,285,757  in 
Julv,  1889,  the  last  symptom  of  the  drain  that 
tooK  $34,528,774  out  of  the  country  during  the  two 
preceding  months.  The  gold  imports  in  1889-'90 
amounted  to  $12,943,342,  consisting  of  $2,391.- 

895  of  bullion,  $1,949,552  of  United  States  coin, 
and  $8,602,395  of  foreign  coin.  The  exports  of 
domestic  gold  were  $13,403,632,  of  which  $9,451,- 

896  consisted   of   bullion,  and    $8,951,786    of 
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United  States  coin;  and  of  foreign  gold  there 
were  $3,870,859,  of  which  f  13,800  were  bullion 
and  the  rest  was  coin.  The  total  imports  of 
sUver  were  $21,032,984,  of  which  $7,085,684  rep- 
resented bullion,  $206,'273  minted  pieces  of  tne 
United  States,  and  $13,740,527  foreign  coin. 
The  exports  of  domestic  silver  were  $22,378,557 
in  amoant,  consisting  of  $22,291,911  of  bars  and 
bullion,  and  $86,646  of  American  coin.  Of  for- 
eign silver  coin  and  bullion  $12,495,372  were  ex- 
ported. $12,400,835  consisting  of  coin. 

CONGO  FREE  STATE,  an  independent 
state  in  Central  Africa,  constituted  by  the  gen- 
eral act  of  the  Congo,  signed  at  Berlin  on  Feb. 
26, 1885,  which  defines  the  limits  of  the  territory 
and  guarantees  its  neutrality.  The  navigation 
of  the  Congo,  which  was  declared  free  to  all  na- 
tions, was  placed  under  the  control  of  an  Inter- 
national Commission.  The  soverei^  of  the  Free 
State  is  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  who 
assumed  the  dignity  by  authorization  of  the  Bel- 
gian Parliament  in  1885.  The  seat  of  the  Su- 
preme Government,  which  is  composed  of  the 
King  and  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of  For- 
eigp.  Affairs  and  Justice,  Finance,  and  Internal 
Affairs,  is  at  Brussels.  A  Superior  Council  was 
organized  as  a  Court  of  Cassation  and  of  Appeals 
in  August,  1889.  The  head  of  the  local  adminis- 
tration is  the  GoYemor-Genoral,  at  present  C. 
Jansseu.  The  country  is  divided  into  the  ad- 
ministrative districts  of  Banana,  Boma,  Matadi, 
the  district  of  the  Cataracts,  Stanley  Pool,  Kas- 
sai,  the  district  of  the  Equator,  l^bami,  Aru- 
wimi  and  Welle,  Stanley  Falls,  and  Lualaba. 
The  State  includes  a  strip  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Congo  from  its  mouth  to  French  terri- 
tory at  Manyanga.  From  Likona  the  Congo  ter- 
ritory begins  again  on  the  north  bank,  and  ex- 
tends northwanl  to  4**  of  north  latitude,  then 
eastward  to  30"*  of  east  longitude,  where  the  line, 
turns  southward,  reaching  to  Lake  Bangweolo  in 
12°  of  south  latitude,  whence  it  runs  westward 
to  24**  of  east  longitude,  northward  to  6°  of  south 
latitude,  and  then  westward  to  Matadi.  (See  map 
in  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1888,  page  123.) 

The  Geographical  Conference  of  1876  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  International  African 
Association.  Aft«r  the  return  of  Henry  M. 
Stanley  in  1878  from  his  great  voyage  of  discov- 
ery down  the  Congo  an  Upper  Coneo  Committee 
was  created,  and  between  1879  and  1884  the  In- 
ternational Congo  Association  carried  out  hy- 
drographical  explorations  and  founded  stations 
on  the  Congo.  The  Berlin  African  Conference 
in  1885  sanctioned  the  erection  of  the  Independ- 
ent State  of  the  Con|2^  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  general  act  were  approved  by  the  Belgian 
Legislature.  In  the  same  year  the  first  Congo 
loan  was  issued,  and  in  1886  the  preliminary 
survey  of  the  Congo  Railway  route  was  made. 
In  1889  the  Belgian  state  subscribed  10,000,000 
francs  of  ordinary  Congo  Railway  shares.  The 
counter-claims  of  France  to  the  territory  on  both 
shores  of  the  middle  Congo  were  adjusted  by  a 
delimitation  conceding  to  her  the  north  shore 
and  an  agreement  contained  in  a  letter  of  Presi- 
dent Strauch,  of  the  International  Association  of 
the  Congo,  to  Jules  Ferry,  bearing  date  April  23, 
1884,  to  the  effect  that  if  unforeseen  circum- 
stances ever  compelled  the  association  to  dis- 


pose of  its  possessions  France  should  have  a 
preferential  right.  The  chief  of  the  Forei^  Af- 
fairs Department  of  the  Congo  State,  M.  Van 
Estvelde,  on  April  22, 1887,  in  a  letter  explana- 
tory of  this  declaration,  said  that  the  Inter- 
national Congo  Association  did  not  admit  that 
the  preferential  right  of  France  to  acquire  its 
territories  in  the  event  of  their  transfer  could  be 
maintained  against  Belgium,  of  which  King  Leo- 
pold was  ruler,  although  it  was  admitted  that 
the  Con^o  State  could  not  cede  its  possessions 
to  Belgium  without  binding  that  Government 
to  recognize  the  preferential  rif  ht  of  France. 

Area  and  Popnlation.~The  area  is  about 
2,091,000  square  Kilometres.  The  estimates  of 
ix)pulation  vary  from  12,000,000  to  40,000,000. 
There  is  an  armed  force  of  8  companies,  com- 
manded by  Europeans,  garrisoned  at  several  sta- 
tions, numbering  about  2.000  men,  and  also  a 
corps  of  1,000  native  militia.  At  need  the  entire 
corps  of  employes  and  laborers  may  be  called  to 
arms  to  form  an  auxiliary  corps*.  The  naval 
force  consists  of  five  steamboats  on  the  lower 
and  eight  on  the  upper  Congo.  The  number  of 
whites  residing  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  1889 
was  430,  of.  whom  160  were  Belgians. 

Com meree.— While  there  are  no  import  duties, 
a  tariff  varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  has  been 
imposed  on  certain  articles  of  export.  The  to- 
tal volume  of  trade  is  about  15,000,000  francs,  the 
exports  in  1888  amounting  to  7,892,348  francs. 
The  principal  exports  were  ivory,  of  the  value  of 
2,034,920  francs;  caoutchouc,  2.078,132  francs; 
coffee,  863,436  francs;  palm  kernels,  1,194.608 
francs;  palm  oil,  799,808  francs;  wax,  77,588 
francs ;  and  gum  copal,  142,374  francs.  Exports 
of  less  importance  are  ground-nuts,  orchil  la  weed, 
cam-wood,  fibers,  skins,  se^me,  and  fish  oil 
There  is  a  regular  steamer  service  connecting 
the  ports  of  Boma  and  Banana  with  Europe.  In 
1888  the  ports  were  visited  by  958  vessels.  The 
maritime  movement  at  Boma  in  1889  was  416.506 
tons.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  1890  is  esti- 
mated at  13,000,000  francs.  The  exports  in  1889 
amounted  to  8,572,519  francs. 

The  Dutch  have  the  largest  factories  at  Bana- 
na, as  at  other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  Af- 
rica, and  a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  low^ 
Congo  region  passes  through  their  hands.  In 
1886  some  Belgian  capitalists  formed  a  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  500.000  francs  to  es- 
tablish factories  on  the  Congo.  The  capital 
was  increased  to  800,000  francs,  and  the  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  the  Society  Anonyme, 
for  the  commerce  of  the  upper  Congo,  was 
founded,  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  francs,  on 
Dec.  10, 1888,  which  was  authorized  to  carry  on 
commercial,  industrial,  mining,  and  other  busi- 
nesses in  the  territories  of  the  Congo  State  and 
elsewhere.  At  the  end  of  the  firit  year  the 
stockholders  divided  30  per  cent,  profits.  On 
Jan.  30,  1890,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the  cap- 
ital to  3,900,000  francs.  The.  old  stockholders 
took  1,200  shares  of  preferred  stock  at  600 
francs,  20  per  cent,  above'  the  face  value,  and 
the  same  number  of  common  shares  offered  to 
the  public  at  the  same  premium  were  subscribed 
for  seven  .times  over.  The  management  of  the 
company's  operations  has  been  intrusted  to  Major 
Parminton,  who  was  for  six  years  financial  sec- 
retary of  the  Congo  State,  and  afterward  the 
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leader  of  the  Sanford  exploring  expedition.  He 
returned  to  the  Congo  in  March,  accompanied 
by  the  second  director,  Camille  Delcommune, 
who  has  likewise  had  six  years'  experience  on 
the  Congo.  The  primary  object  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  establish  new  factories  along  the 
river  and  to  augment  the  flotilla  of  small  steam- 
boats, so  that  ivory,  palm  oil,  and  caoutchouc 
can  be  exported  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Al- 
ready regular  auction  sales  of  ivory  are  held  in 
Antwern.  An  expedition  of  seven  Europeans, 
under  tne  direction  of  Alexander  Delcommune, 
set  out  from  Belgium  in  July,  1890,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascending  the  Congo  and  its  tributary, 
the  Lomami,  in  a  steamer  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, nearly  opposite  Nyangwe,  and  joumeymg 
thence  on  foot,  protected  by  an  escort  of  150  na- 
tive soldiers,  through  the  region  of  the  sources 
of  the  Coneo,  visiting  the  Lualaba  and  the  chain 
of  little  lakes  through  which  it  passes:  the  Lua- 
pala,  which  traverses  Lakes  Ban^weolo  and  Moe- 
ro;  the  Lukuga,  which  issues  irom  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika ;  and  the  Lanji  Lake,  in  which  all  three 
streams  unite,  according  to  the  accounts  of  natives 
and  Arabs.  Thev  intended  to  explore  the  mineral 
regions  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika  that  lie  within 
the  agreed  boundaries  of  the  Congo  State,  but 
which  the  Enerlish  desire  and  are  likelj  to  claim 
on  the  ground  of  the  discoveries  of  Livingstone 
if  they  can  establish  prior  interests  in  tmit  re- 
gion. The  Congo  Railroad  Company,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  25,000,000  francs,  which  has  undertaken 
to  build  a  railroad  from  the  lower  Con^  to 
Stanley  Pool,  besides  a  grant  of  lands,  which  it 
will  work,  lease,  or  sell  through  the  intermedia- 
tion of  special  companies,  has  received  the  ex- 
dusive  privilege  of  constructin|f  new  railroads, 
tramwavs  and  roads,  docks,  bndges,  and  other 
works  aesigned  to  faicilitate  trans|>ortation,  and 
has  the  right  to  establish  a  navigation  service  to 
the  Congo  or  on  the  Congo.  The  railroad  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  1892.  The  Compagni 
des  Produits  de  Conffo.  on  Feb.  8, 1890,  resolved 
to  increase  its  capitfu  from  300,000  francs  to  1,- 
200,000  francs  in  order  to  raise  cattle  on  the  is- 
land of  Mateba,  where  the  serpents  have  been  ex- 
terminated by  swine,  and  eventually  to  engage  also 
in  planting  on  a  large  scale.  A  French  company 
has  been  rounded  to  establish  means  of  commu- 
nication between  Brazzaville,  on  the  Congo,  and 
the  coast  by  utilizing  the  Niari-(juilliou.  The 
scheme  embraces  a  canal  and  a  road  which  can 
he  transformed  into  a  narrow-gauge  railroad. 
The  colony  of  Gaboon  and  the  French  Congo,  in 
addition  to  a  grant  of  land,  exempts  the  com- 
pany from  all  taxes  and  guarantees  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  capital,  pledging  20  per  cent,  of 
the  local  receipts  for  the  purpose,  while  the 
company  on  its  part  agrees  to  pay  to  the  colony 
4  per  cent,  of  its  profits  whenever  they  exceed 
11  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  French  syndicate 
has  acquired  considerable  interest  in  the  Congo 
Railroad  and  other  enterprises  in  the  Congo 
State.  On  April  16, 1890,  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians opened  at  Brussels  an  exhibition  of  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures  of  the  Congo  region. 

The  ConTention  with  Bel^rinm.— -In  July, 
1890,  a  convention  was  entered  into  between  the 
Congo  State  and  the  Belgian  Gk)vemment  for 
the  eventual  annexation  of  the  territories  of  the 
Free  State  to  Belgium.    The  Belgian  Chamber 


approved  the  arrangement,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote.  By  the  terms  of  this  convention 
Belgium  will  make  a  loan  to  the  Congo  State  of 
25,000,000  francs,  of  which  sum  5,000,000  francs 
are  to  be  advanced  at  once,  and  subsequently  2,- 
000,000  francs  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years. 
During  these  ten  years  the  loan  will  bear  no  in- 
terest. Six  months  after  the  expiration  of  this 
term  of  ten  years  Belgium  will  be  at  liberty  to 
annex  the  Congo  State  with  all  lt«  properties 
and  rights,  in  conformity  with  the  act  signed  at 
Berlin  on  Feb.  26, 1885,  and  the  act  signed  at 
Brussels  on  July  2, 1890,  Belgium  assuming  all 
the  obligations  of  the  State  toward  other  parties. 
King  Leopold  will  at  the  same  time  renounce  all 
claims  for  indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  whicl^he 
has  made.  The  Belgian  Government  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  convention,  henceforward  receive 
direct  all  communications  regarding  the  State, 
notably  on  matters  connected  with  the  budget 
and  the  customs  receipts.  At  the  same  time  Bel- 
gium  will  in  no  way  interfere  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Congo  State,  which,  on  its  part,  en- 
gages to  make  no  fresh  loans  without  the  assent 
of  the  Belgian  Government.  If  after  the  term 
of  ten  years  Belgium  should  not  desire  to  annex 
the  State,  the  loan  of  25,000,000  francs  will  bear 
interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  its  repayment  can  be 
demanded  after  the  expiration  of  a  further  term 
of  ten  years.  From  the  outset  all  money  received 
for  land  and  mining  concessions  must  be  ap- 
plied to  this  purpjose  of  repaying  the  loan.  The 
Sreamble  of  the  bill  is  followed  by  a  testamentary 
eclaration  by  King  Leopold,  stating  that  he  be- 
queaths to  Belgium  all  his  sovereign  rights  over 
tne  Congo  State  unless  the  country  should  think 
fit  during  his  lifetime  to  establish  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  State.  The  King  intends  to  pay 
an  annual  subsidy  to  the  Congo  State  from  nis 
personal  resources  till  1900.  He  said,  in  reply  to 
an  address  of  the  Chamber,  that  it  was  always 
his  intention  to  bequeath  the  Congo  State  to 
Belgium,  and  felt  confident  that  Belgium  would 
not  diminish  the  extent  or  importance  of  the 
new  provinces.  France  raised  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  cession.  The  bill  in  approval  of 
the  convention  declares  that  the  sovereignty  will 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  three  administrators 
and  a  governor-general.  Out  of  the  first  6,000,- 
000  francs  of  the  loan  the  debts,  which  are  in- 
considerable, will  be  paid. 

Financial  Measures.— The  expenditure  of 
the  State  amounted  in  1889  to  8,400,000  francs, 
and  there  was  a  deficit  of  1,500,000  francs. 
The  expenditures  will  increase  if  the  State  exe- 
cutes the  measures  prescribed  by  the  Brussels 
Anti-Slavery  Conference  for  the  suppression  of 
slavery.  The  act  signed  at  the  conference  modi- 
fies the  free-trade  stipulation  of  the  general  act 
of  the  Berlin  Conference  by  empowering  the 
State  to  levy  import  duties  not  to  exceed  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  But  this  permission  remains 
in  abeyance,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  sign  the  act.  The  competence  of  the 
conference  to  amend  the  Berlin  act  was  first 
called  in  question  by  the  delegate  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  Government,  which 
was  not  a  party  to  either  act,  subseouently  signed 
a  declaration  relinquishing  the  rignt  to  the  free 
entry  of  American  merchandise  on  theijonditions 
and  within  the  limits  specified  in  the  Brus- 
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sels  act.  This  declaration  is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  treaty.  A  decree  was  issued  in 
August  prohibiting,  in  a<!cordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  conference,  the  sale  of  distilled 
liquors  in  the  regions  where  their  use  has  not 
been  developed,  that  is,  in  the  whole  Congo  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Jukussi  river,  and  introducing 
a  graduated  license  duty  in  the  coast  region  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  Jukussi.  Direct  taxes  on 
industrial  and  other  enterprises  have  been  im- 
posed, and  tolls  are  levied  on  caravans  and  trav- 
elers crossing  the  bridges  and  ferries  of  the 
route  from  Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool.  An  export 
duty  of  50  francs  on  every  100  kilogrammes  of 
caoutchouc  and  200  francs  on  every  100  kilo- 
gra^imes  of  ivory  was  decreed,  to  go  into  effect 
on  Oct.  1,  1890,  in  addition  to  which  license 
duties  of  from  2  to  4  francs  per  kilogramme  of 
ivory  are  levied  on  the  upper  Congo.  These 
new  taxes,  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased 
expenses  for  administration  and  the  maintenance 
of  order  entailed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  com- 
merce, drew  protests  from  the  Dutch  mercantile 
community. 

CONGBEGATIONALISTS.  I.  Congrega- 
tionallsts  in  the  United  HULU^—Statisttca  : 
The  "  Year-Book  of  the  Congregational  Church- 
es" for  1890  gives  statistics  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary:  Number  of  churches, 
4,689 ;  of  new  churches,  241 ;  of  ministers,  4,640, 
of  whom  8,065  are  pastors  of  churches ;  of  mem- 
bers, 491,985;  of  members  added  during  the 
year  1889  on  confession.  29,286 ;  of  baptisms,  of 
adults,  13,786 ;  of  infants,  8,889 ;  of  families  con- 
nected with  the  churches,  825,149 ;  of  members 
of  Sunday-schools,  597,351;  of  young  people's 
societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  2,202.  having  a 
total  membership  of  106,156.  Total  amount  of 
benevolent  contributions,  12,398,037 ;  of  which 
were,  for  foreign  missions,  $357,929 ;  for  educa- 
tion, 1401,049;  for  church  building,  $152,840; 
for  home  missions,  $464,167 ;  for  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  $147,088;  for  Sunday- 
schools,  $49,863;  for  the  New  West  Educational 
Commission,  $47,477;  for  ministerial  aid,  $12,- 
893;  for  other  objects,  $764,732.  Charitable 
.  bequests  to  various  purposes  of  the  churches  and 
societies  had  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $301,- 
007.  The  sum  of  $6,046,962,  or  $1,068,078  more 
than  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  contributed 
for  home  expenditures.  The  whole  amount  of 
pastoral  salaries  reported  in  3,344  cases  was  $8,- 
500,072,  showing  an  average  of  $1,047.  There 
appear  from  the  tables  as  belonging  to  Congre- 
gational churches,  8,765  church  buildings,  hav- 
ing a  total  value  of  $38,957,195,  and  1,685  par- 
sonages, valued  at  $3,882,802.  Besides  the 
Simday-schools  represented  in  the  tables,  the 
agents  of  the  Sunday-school  Society  furnish  re- 
ports of  seven  States  —  California,  Colorado, 
Michigan.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, and"  Wisconsin — of  346  Sunday-schools, 
with  12,926  members.  Adding  these  to'the  num- 
bers in  the  tables,  the  whole  number  of  Sunday- 
schools  becomes  610,277.  Returns  are  given 
from  39  Congregational  clubs,  7  of  which  were 
organized  in  1889,  and  2.  up  to  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  the  "  Year-Book,**  in  1890. 

SociETiBfl. — The  receipts  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  Sunday-school   and  Publishing  Society 


during  1889  were  $54,985,  and  its  expenditares 
$56,470.  It  had  aided  in  the  organization  of 
485  Sunday-schools,  and  had  made  about  2.500 
grants  of  Sunday-school  helps  and  other  liter- 
ature. It  publishes  Sunday-school  helps,  period- 
icals, books,  and  other  requisites. 

The  7  theological  seminaries— at  Andover, 
Mass.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Chicago,  III.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Oakland,  Cal.  (Pacific), 
and  New  Haven,  Coim.  (Yale) — returned  for 
1889-90,  47  professors,  27  instructors  or  lectur- 
ers, 10  resident  licentiates  or  fellows,  22  students 
of  advanced  graduate  classes,  and  556  under- 
graduate students. 

The  income  of  the  American  College  and 
Education  Society  for  the  vear  ending  April  30, 
1890,  was  $101,425,  of  which  $58,836  were  con- 
tributed for  colleges  and  paid  to  them.  The 
sum  of  $27,894  was  paid  to  students  fitting  for 
the  ministry.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
students  had  received  assistance  during  the  • 
year.  The  colleges  on  the  list  as  aided  by  the 
society  were  Colorado.  Doane,  Pacific  University, 
Rollins,  Whitman,  and  Yankton  Colleges. 

The  librarv  of  1.he  American  Congregational 
Association  in  the  Congregational  Hall,  Boston, 
contains'' 28,252  volumes,  M,222  pamphlets,  and 
82,294  unbound  numbers  of  periodicals,  besides 
duplicates. 

The  total  resources  for  church  building  of  the 
American  Congregational  Union  for  the  year 
1889  were  $183,478.  It  paid  during  the  same 
vear  $89,389  to  aid  churches,  and  otherwise  dis- 
bursed $17,542,  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
balance  on  hand,  but  pledged,  of  $76,592.  The 
total  resources  for  parsonages  were  $33.941 ; 
and  $16,840  had  been  paid  on  the  same  account, 
leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Parsonage  fund 
of  $17,101.  The  Union  aided  during  1889  in 
building  100  houses  of  worship  and  49  parson- 
ages ;  and  during  the  first  three  months  of  1890, 

44  churches  and  17  parsonages.  On  April  1, 
1890,  it  had  aided  in  building,  from  its  begin- 
ning, in  all,  1,952  houses  of  worship  and  240 
parsonages. 

Amenean  Home  Missionary  Society.  —  The 
sixty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Home  Missionarv  Society  was  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  Wginning  June  8.  The  Rev. 
Austin  Abbott,  LL.  D.,  a  vice-pi-esident,  pre- 
sided, in  the  absence  of  President  Seelye.  The 
total  resources  of  the  society  for  the  year  had 
been  $763,334,  and  $711,695  had  been  paid  to 
missionary  laborers.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  missionaries  nad  been  employed  in 

45  States  and  Territories,  of  whom  7  iiad  been 
in  commission  as  pastors  or  stated  supplies  of 
congregations  of  colored  people,  and  181  had 
preached  in  foreign  languages  (Welsh,  German, 
Scandinavian,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Chinese,  In- 
dian, French,  and  Spanish).  The  number  of 
congregations  and  missionary  'districts  supplied 
was  3,251 ;  of  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  classes, 
2,282,  of  which  311  were  new  schools;  of  pupils 
in  the  same.  141,775;  of  additions  on  confession 
of  faith,  6,608 ;  of  churches  organized,  184 
Ninety-seven  men  connected  with  the  mission- 
ary churches  were  studying  for  the  ministry.  A 
considerable  increase  from  the  previous  year  was 
exhibited  in  nearly  all  the  items.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  of  the  society  had  been  pro- 
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cared,  under  which  it  was  authorized  to  hold  its 
annual  meetings  outeide  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  "  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  American  Board. — The  eightieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  beginning  Oct.  8.  The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S. 
Storrs  presided.  The  income  of  the  society  for 
the  year  had  been  $763,434,  of  which  $419,223 
had  come  through  donations.  The  amount  of 
the  donations  was  greater  by  $22,877  than  in 
the  previous  vear,  and  $32,355  more  than  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years,  and  was  the 
largest — when  reauced  to  a  gold  value— ever  re- 
ceived during  one  year  in  the  history  of  the 
board.  Prom  the  Swett  beguest,  which  had 
been  set  apart  to  meet  special  calls  for  brief 
periods  in  the  evangelistic  and  educational  de- 
partments of  missionary  work  abroad,  $72,708 
nad  been  appropriated;  and  from  the  Otis  be- 
quest, which  nad  been  set  apart  for  new  missions, 
$61,482  had  been  applied,  in  west  central  Af- 
rica, east  central  Africa,  Shansi,  Hong-Kong, 
northern  Japan,  and  northern  Mexico.  The 
Otis  bequest  would  be  nearly  all  distributed  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  the  new  missions  de- 
pendent upon  it  would  then  have  to  be  supported 
from  the  current  annual  receifilts  of  the  society. 
The  Swett  bequest  would  probably  be  exhausted 
during  the  coming  year.  Among  the  matters 
especially  noticed  in  the  reports  from  the  mission 
fields  were  an  extensive  revival  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  Aintab,  Marash,  Hadjin,  Adana,  and 
Tarsus,  Asiatic  Turkey;  the  small  number  of 
college  graduates  in  the  eastern  and  central 
Turkey  missions  who  enter  the  theological  semi- 
naries, and  the  increasing  tendency  of  promising 
young  men  who  come  to  America  to  complete 
their  studies  and  better  their  fortunes ;  and  the 
good  impression  produced  upon  the  people  of 
Spain  by  the  work  of  the  high  school  for  girls 
at  San  Sebastian.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  general  summary  of  the  missions:  Mis- 
sions, 22:  stations,  96;  out-stations,  962;  places 
for  stated  preachinp^,  1,402;  average  congre^- 
tions,  65,236;  ordained  missionaries  (12  bemg 
physicians),  183;  male  physicians  not  ordained 
(besides  5  women),  10;  other  male  assistants,  7; 
women  (7  of  them  physicians ;  wives,  181,  un- 
married, 152),  833;  whole  number  of  laborers 
sent  from  this  country,  533 ;  native  pastors,  174 ; 
native  preachers  and  catechists,  490 ;  native 
school-teachers,  1,353 ;  other  native  laborers,  382 ; 
total  of  native  laborers,  2,399* ;  total  of  American 
and  native  laborers,  2,932;  churches,  387 ;  church 
members,  36,256 ;  added  during  the  year,  4,554 ; 
whole  number  from  the  first,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
learned,  114,953;  theological  seminaries  and  sta- 
tion classes,  14;  pupils,  247;  colleges  and  high 
schools,  66 ;  pupils  in  the  above,  4,600 ;  boarding 
schools  for  girls,  56 ;  pupils  in  boarding  schools 
for  girls,  3,180 ;  common  schools,  889 ;  pupils  in 
common  schools,  33,114;  whole  number  under 
instruction,  47,329 ;  native  contributions  report- 
ed, $117,494. 

The  committee  of  nine,  which  had  been  ap- 

*  The  report  gives  thlB  nnmber  as  8,417.  and  tiie  whole 
nninber  of  A-merican  and  nadve  laborers  as  2,960 ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  an  error  either  in  setting  down  the  items  or  in 
the  addition. 


pointed  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  board 
"  to  inouire  into  the  methods  of  administration 
pursued  at  the  missionary  rooms  at  Boston,  and 
to  recommend  any  changes  which  shall  appear 
to  them  useful  or  important,"  reported  that  it  had 
held  four  meetings ;  had  examined  the  records 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  Treasur- 
er ;  had  read  the  papers  and  correspondence  in 
nearly  all  the  cases  of  applicants  for  missionary 
appomtment  whoso  cases  had  been  made  the 
topic  of  public  comment,  and  of  some  others  be- 
sides; haMl  examined  such  other  documents  as 
bore  upon  the  object  of  their  inquiry ;  and  had 
conferred  with  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Prudential  Committee.  As  a  result  of  its  in- 
quiries, it  had  found  the  methods  pursued  in 
working  and  preserving  the  records  and  docu- 
ments of  the  board  woi-thy  of  praise.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  administration  in  the  treasury  com- 
mended itself  to  approbation.  A  few  m<>difica- 
tions  were  recommended.  Facts  were  presented, 
however,  from  the  financial  reports  of  a  series  of 
years  past,  which,  when  compared  with  similar 
items  from  the  reports  of  other  societies  of  the 
denomination  and  of  societies  of  other  denomi- 
nations, and  with  the  growth  of  the  Con^ega- 
tional  churches,  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  its 
relation  to  the  benevolence  of  the  churches  and 
its  grasp  on  their  resources,  the  board  had  virtu- 
ally stood  still,  while  the  other  agencies  of  de- 
nominational enterprise  had  made  an  advance 
in  the  aggregate  of  about  80  per  cent  "  With 
an  increase  in  our  church  membership  of  over 
107,000,  no  corresponding  increase  has  accrued 
to  the  treasur)r  of  this  society.  From  1880-*89 
our  membership  grew  more  than  30  per  cent ; 
our  direct  contributions  from  the  churches  and 
the  Woman's  Board  grew  less  than  14  per  cent." 
While  it  refrained  from  expressing  anjr  opinion 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  financial  innrmity 
shown  by  these  facts,  the  committee  uttered  the 
conviction  that,  however  explained,  there  was  in 
them  a  powerful  argument  of  urgency  "  that  if 
there  be  alienations  from  the  board,  they  be 
reconciled,  and  that  every  reasonable  means  bo 
employed  to  deepen  and  strengthen  the  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  our  churches  of  the  cause  of 
foreign  missions  and  of  this  its  ancient  repre- 
sentative." Concerning  the  third  point  of  the 
inquiry,  the  method  pursued  in  tne  appoint- 
ment of  missionaries,  the  committee  found  evi- 
dence of  a  degree  of  alienation  from  the  present 
administration  of  the  board,  existing  among 
some  of  the  churches,  pastors,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  young  men  and  women  of  the 
colleges  and  seminaries,  "which,  whether  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable,  we  all  alike  deplore." 
Presuming  that  the  legitimate  object  of  an  in- 
quiry by  t-ne  officers  of  the  board  into  the  theo- 
logical opinions  of  applicants  for  missionary 
service  is  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  conformed 
essentially  to  the  doctrines  commonly  received 
by  the  churches,  the  committee  were  united  in 
the  judgment  **  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  the  board  as  a  non-ecclesiastical 
body  for  its  officers  to  frame  creeds  or  state- 
ments of  theological  belief,  under  whatever  title, 
to  be  submitted  to  candidates  for  appointment 
Such  a  course  is  not  to  be  applied,  even  though 
it  be,  as  alleged,  not  to  impose  articles  of  faith 
upon  the  applicant,  but  simply  to  aid  him  in 
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presentinghis  own  belief.  .  .  .  In  our  judgment, 
the  entire  existing  system  of  procedure  with 
candidates,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  theological 
Tiews,  is  one  that  requires  to  be  modified.  Such 
modification,  after  earnest,  and,  we  may  i>er- 
haps  not  improperly  add,  prayerful  deliberation 
on  this  iniportant  matter,  we  are  prepared  unani- 
mously to  propose.  The  change  we  suggest  is 
one  which  we  regard  as  not  only  better  in  itself 
than  the  method  now  in  use,  but  one  which  we 
are  convinced  the  present  condition  of  the 
board's  affairs  renders  indisf>ensably  necessary." 
The  committee,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
modifications  which  it  recommended  in  the 
financial  administration  of  the  board,  advised, 
with  refei-ence  to  the  missionarv  appointments, 
that  questions  1  and  2,  Section  Vt,  of  the  "  Man- 
ual for  Missionary  Candidates  "  be  amended  so 
that  they  shall  read  as  follows : 

1.  What  are  your  views  respecdng  each  of  the  lead- 
ing dootrinea  of  Soripture  oommonly  held  by  the 
oharohes  sustaining  this  board?  Id  answering  this 
question,  you  may  use  your  own  language,  or  re^er  to 
any  creeds  of  aolmowledged  weight. 

2.  Have  you  any  views  at  varianoe  with  those  doo- 
trines,  or  any  views  of  church  government  which 
would  prevent  your  cordial  co-operation  with  the  mis- 
sionaries of  this  board? 

These  questions  being  so  amended,  all  applications 
for  missionary  appointment  Bhall  be  made  as  now  to 
the  corresponding  secretaries  of  the  board.  Without 
further  correspondence  on  doctrinal  matters  the  com- 
munications thus  received  by  the  seoretaries  shall  be 
presented  forthwith  to  the  Prudential  Committee.  In 
case  the  committee  desire  further  sorutinv  into  the 
theoloffical  opinions  of  the  candidate,  this  snail  be  had 
througn  an  interview  with  the  committee  as  a  body ; 
or,  in  case  tMs  in  any  special  instance  is  not  practica- 
ble^ with  a  sub-committee  api>ointed  by  them  iVom 
their  own  number  and  consistiuff  in  part  of  laymen. 
At  such  theological  examination  by  the  committee  or 
sub -committee  the  doors  shall  be  open  for  the  pres- 
ence of  any  members  of  the  board  or  personal  friends 
of  the  candidate. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted. 

The  committee  of  fifteen,  which  nad  been  ap- 
pointed two  Tears  previously  "  to  consider  tne 
relations  of  the  board  to  the  churches  and  indi- 
viduals who  make  it  their  missionary  agent,  and 
the  expediency,  in  view  of  the  facts  which  they 
may  ascertain,  of  securing  a  closer  union  be- 
tween them,  especially  including  the  subject  of 
the  selection  of  corporate  members,"  reported 
that  it  had  sought  information  conceniing  the 
feeling  of  the  churches  on  the  subject  by  send- 
ing out  circulars  to  those  which  were  considera- 
ble contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  board,  asking, 
for  expressions  of  their  views  upon  it.  Two 
thirds  of  the  churches  failed  to  respond  with  any 
expression  of  judgment,  and  less  than  20  per 
cent,  of  them  recommended  anv  change.  The 
committee  were  embarrassed  by  tne  great  propor- 
tion of  the  silent  churches. 

Some  of  our  number  [the  report  says]  would  have 
been  in  favor  of  proposing  some  method  oy  which  the 
contributing  churches  should  be  more  directly  repre- 
sented in  the  election  of  members  of  this  board,  some 
would  have  favored  the  classes  relation  of  honorary 
to  corporate  members,  and  some  would  have  been  in 
tavor  of  submitting  to  the  State  and  local  bodies  of 
the  Congregational  churches  the  desirableness  of 
nomination  by  such  bodies,  while  others  were  op- 
posed to  any  and  all  of  these  suggested  chants.  ^  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  deem  it  wise  to 


make  no  proposition  for  action  b^  the  board  at  the 
present  time,  and  wo  unanimously  join  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  committee  be  diseharfiod,  believ- 
ing that  whatever  desire  the  churches  or  donors  maj 
entertain  has  not  yet  found  suffldent  expression  to 
command  at  present  any  modification  of  our  system. 

A  motion  to  adopt  the  report  and  discharge 
the  committee  was  carried  unanimously.  Toe 
meeting  resolved  upon  the  presentation  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  asking  that  the  Government  ""  ini- 
tiate and  present,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  in  such 
ways  as  shall  seem  wise  and  fit,  such  proceedings 
as  may  speedily  lead  to  the  universal  prohibition 
of  all  exportation  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  nn- 
uncivilized  and  half -civilized  peoples  "  of  Africa. 

American  Missionary  Asaoctaiion, — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  begin- 
ning Oct.  21.  The  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  presided.  The  current  receipts  of  the 
society  for  the  year  had  been  $408,039,  which, 
with  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
made  a  total  of  $412,510.  The  expenditures  had 
been  $412,421.  Of  the  5  chartered  institutions 
in  the  South,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn^ 
and  Talladega  College,  Alabama,  had  each  more 
than  500  students,  with  theological  departments, 
and  Tougaloo  University,  Mississippi,  had  383 
students.  The  20  normal  and  ^^raded  schools,  situ- 
ated in  7  different  States,  provide  the  same  courses 
of  study,  up  to  the  college  departments,  as  the 
chartered  institutions.  Of  tnem,  Le  Moyne 
School,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  reported  an  attend- 
ance of  600  students,  and  Ballard  Normal 
School  of  695.  Including  the  normal  depart- 
ments of  the  chartered  institutions,  26  schools 
for  especially  normal  instruction  for  teachers 
were  aided  by  the  association.  The  53  common 
schools  were  crowded  with  eager  pupils.  Manual 
and  industrial  training  form  a  part  of  the  course 
in  all  the  schools.  Three  hundred  and  forty  in- 
structors were  employed  and  13,395  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  the  79  schools.  A  ^in  was  recorded 
of  19  schools,  80  teachers,  and  3,301  students. 
Much  of  this  increase  had  been  made  possible  by 
means  of  the  incomes  from  the  Daniel  Hand 
fund.  Of  the  pupils,  83  were  in  the  theological, 
67  in  the  collegiate,  and  1,225  in  the  normal  de- 
partments. Of  the  church  work  in  the  South, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  educational 
work,  there  were  returned  128  churches,  with 
107  missionaries,  7,970  members,  and  14,492  pu- 
pils in  Sunday-schools,  and  713  members  had 
been  added  by  confession  of  faith.  Missions  and 
schools  among  the  Indians  were  sustained  at  the 
Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  and  at  Oahe,  Stand- 
ing Rock,  Fort  Berthold,  Rosebud,  and  Skoko- 
mish  stations,  and  the  Ramona  School,  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico ;  and  a  station,  with  two  mis- 
sionaries, had  been  begun  at  Point  Prince  of 
Wales,  Alaska.  These  returned  9  churches, 
with  438  members,  16  schools,  87  missionaries 
and  teachers,  527  pupils  (of  whom  12  were  theo- 
logical and  12  were  normal  students),  and  640 
pupils  in  Sunday-schools.  The  18  schools  for 
the  Chinese  (2  more  than  in  the  previous  year) 
employed  33  teachers  and  were  attended  by 
l,3i0  pupils,  of  whom  204  had  ceased  from  idol- 
atry, ana  159  had  given  evidence  of  conversion. 
The  pupils  were  all  young  men.    The  Bible  was 
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a  prominent  text-book,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
instruction  was  to  Christianize  the  pupils.  The 
Chinese  attendants  were  very  liberal  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  mission  and  in  taking  up  work  for 
their  native  land.  They  had  built  a  chapel  in 
connection  with  a  mission  which  the  association 
of  Christian  Chinese  is  supporting  in  Hong- 
Kong,  and  had  opened  several  free  schools.  The 
association  had  raised  during  the  year  $2,500  for 
the  work  in  California  and  China.  The  work 
among  th&  people  of  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
South  had  been  successfully  prosecuted.  In 
Tiew  of  the  enlarged  work  of  the  association, 
and  of  the  increased  diversity  of  its  labors  for 
the  negro,  the  Indian,  the  mountain  white  peo- 
ple, and  the  Chinese,  a  committee  of  conference,, 
representing  the  churches  and  consisting  of  seven 
members,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  office  of  the 
association,  consider  the  adaptation  of  its  pres- 
ent methods  to  the  enlarged  conditions  of  its 
work,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  may  appear 
wise  and  desirable. 

II.  Congregationalists  in  Great  Britain. 
— ^The  English  "  Congregational  Year-Book  "  for 
1890  elves  the  whole  number  of  Congregational 
churches  in  England  and  Wales  as  4,585,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  33  over  the  previous  year. 
These  churches  provided  sittings  for  1,645,000 
persons.  The  wnole  number  of  churches,  in- 
cluding those  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  was  4,726;  and  including  also 
churches  and  mission  stations  in  the  colonies 
and  dependencies,  5,420.  There  were  2,710  min- 
isters in  England  and  Wales,  2,023  of  whom  were 
in  pastoral  charge.  Seventeen  colleges  in  Qreat 
Britain  and  the  colonies  returned  58  professors 
and  lecturers  and  428  students  for  the  ministry ; 
and  300  native  students  were  under  instruction 
at  training  institutions  in  heathen  lands. 

London  Missionary  Society.  —  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
held  in  London,  May  15.  Sir  Charles  Aitch- 
ison  presided.  The  mcome  of  the  society  for 
the  year  had  been  £121,455,  of  which  £17,876 
had  been  raised  for  and  expended  on  special  ob- 
jects in  the  mission  field.  A  balance  in  hand 
was  returned  of  £3,209.  A  legacy  of  £42,000 
from  the  late  Sir  James  Tylor  was  the  largest 
the  society  had  ever  received,  but  it  was  bur^ 
dened  by  a  special  rent  charge.  It  was  repre- 
sented, in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
that  out  of  every  pound  sterling  subscribed  to 
the  funds  of  the  society,  17«.  ifi.  went  to  the 
mission  field,  ll^i.  were  expended  upon  retired 
missionaries  and  missionaries'  widows,  and  Is, 
lOld.  were  expended  in  maintaining  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  society. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the 
society  in  1889  to  examine  its  methods  of  man- 
a^ment  and  administration  made  an  investiga- 
tion which  was  continued  through  eight  months. 
It  sought  information  at  first  liand  from  mis- 
sionaries at  home,  from  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
fields  in  which  the  policy  of  the  missions  has 
been  most  criticised.  In  general,  the  committee 
approved  the  course  of  the  society,  including 
some  reforms  recently  instituted.  While  no 
material  change  was  recommended  in  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  for  the  education  of  missionary 
candidates,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the 
history  of  Christian  missions  and  the  history, 


Ehilosophy,  and  comparison  of  reli^ons  should 
e  studiea,  especially  by  missionanes  going  to 
India  and  China.  While  the  expediency  of  em- 
ploying unmarried  men  for  a  limited  time  and 
unaer  special  circumstances  was  admitted,  em- 
phatic testimony  was  borne  to  the  force  of  the 
example  of  a  Christian  home  life  and  to  the 
value  of  the  labor  and  infiuence  of  missionaries' 
wives.  A  proposal  to  accept  the  services  of  edu- 
cated lay  evangelists,  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  lay  agency,  and  the  plan  of 
working  from  fixed  local  centers  as  contrasted 
with  **  a  vague  itinerancy,"  were  approved.  On 
the  question  of  education  in  India,  concerning 
which  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
friends  of  the  society  are  most  marked,  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
educational  work  would  mean — 

the  surrender  of  our  hold  on  the  young  mind  of  India 
in  this  crisis  of  its  intellectual  and  moral  history, 
when  the  first  stirrings  of  a  rational  mind  are  berin- 
ning  to  be  felt  and  old  fiuths  are  tottering  to  their 
fidl.  It  would  mean  the  handing  over  of  the  cultured 
youth  of  India,  the  hope  of  the  Mure,  either  to 
schools  from  which  reh^on  is  systematically  ex- 
cluded, where  morality  has  therefore  no  firm  footinf , 
and  where  there  may  be  asfnostic  and  positivist  teach- 
ers as  bitterly  hostile  to  Cnristianity  as  the  heathen, 
or  else  to  Borne  and  the  Jesuits,  eagerly  watching  the 
opportunity  to  step  in  and  fill  our  empty  place. 

While  conversions  were  acknowledged  to  be 
lamentably  rare  among  the  results  of  educa- 
tional work,  it  was  contended  that  the  pupils  re- 
ceive a  degree  of  preparation  for  the  Gospel 
which  would  otherwise  be  lacking,  and  that  the 
schools  are  to  a  considerable  extent  self-support- 
ing. The  committee  recommended  that  the 
Christian  character  of  the  schools  be  kept  in 
view,  that  suificient  time  be  devoted  to  Scripture 
lessons,  and  that  non-Christian  teachers  be  not 
employed  when  it  can  be  avoided.  The  present 
salaries  of  the  missionaries  were  considered  by 
the  committee  as  low  as  they  should  be;  and 
with  regard  to  financial  management  generally, 
the  difficulties  which  were  facing  the  society 
had  arisen  not  from  waste  or  mismanagement, 
but  from  success. 

Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
— The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales  was 
neld  in  London,  beginning  May  12.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Green  presided.  The  executive  com- 
mittee reported  that  its  income  had  been  £16,- 
910  and  its  expenditure  £1,906  less.  The  propo- 
sition to  hold  an  international  Congregational 
Council  had  been  approved  by  it,  and  it  pre- 
sented a  scheme  of  organization,  according  to 
which  the  council  should  meet  during  the 
former  half  of  July,  1891,  and  should  continue 
in  session  for  a  week;  should  consist  of  800 
members— 100  for  England,  100  for  the  United 
States,  and  100  for  Wfues,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the 
colonies,  "  and  the  rest  of  the  world."  A  sepa- 
rate chairman  should  be  appointed  for  each  aay 
and  the  opening  sermon  should  be  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  time  and  place  designated  for  the  council 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  American  committee. 
(Dr.  Storrs  has  since  given  notice  that  he  can 
not  preach  the  opening  sermon.)    A  series  of 

8ublications  containing  "  a  simple  statement  of 
le  truth  **  had  been  decided  upon  to  counter- 
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act  representations  hostile  to  Congpregationalism 
made  m  tracts  and  parish  magazines.  A  reso- 
lution protesting  against  including  a  return  of 
the  religious  professions  of  the  people  in  the 
proposed  census  of  1891  had  been  sent  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. This  action  was  approved  by  the  Assem- 
bly, which  instructed  the  committee  to  watch 
the  action  of  the  Government  and  the  House  of 
Commons  and  take  such  steps  as  might  seem 
necessary  to  prevent  the  religious  enumeration 
being  included  in  the  census.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  condemning  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
drinks  carried  on  between  professedly  Christian 
communities  and  unenlightened  races,  such  as 
those  of  Africa,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  in 
connection  with  the  int-emational  deliberations 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  slave  trade 
some  measures  might  be  suggested  for  suppress- 
ing this^  trade  also.  A  protest  was  made  against 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  to  give  com- 
pensation to  publicans  from  public  money  on 
account  of  non-renewal  of  licenses.  Another 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  called  on  all  Liberals 
and  Nonconformists  to  insist  that  free  educa- 
tion shall  be  accompanied  b^  popular  represent- 
ative control  of  all  schools  aided  oy  public  funds. 
A  favorable  report  was  made  of  the  working  of 
the  guilds  or  young  people's  associations  for 
Christian  work  and  religious  and  mental  culti- 
vation, in  which  educational  classes  and  lectures 
and  means  for  healthful  physical  recreation  are 
also  provided.  A  resolution  was  adopted  invit- 
ing tne  attention  of  the  churches  to  tne  urgency 
of  the  call  made  upon  them  for  active  and  ag- 
gressive Christian  ministrations  in  view  of  the 
religious  indifference  prevailing  widelv  in  all 
classes  of  English  society  and  to  the  lack  of  any 
adequate  response  to  the  call,  and  asking  them 
to  make  the  matter  a  subject  of  special  prayer 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  re- 
port what  steps  the  churches  may  take  to  in- 
crease their  usefulness  to  the  English  people. 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held 
at  Swansea,  Wales,  beginning  Sept  29.  The 
committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  in  May  to 
consider  what  measures  the  churches  might  take 
to  increase  their  usefulness  to  the  English  people 
presented  a  long  report  reviewing  the  social  and 
moral  conditions  oi  the  country  and  the  attitude 
of  the  churches  in  relation  thereto. 

Reference  was  made  in  it  to  the  **  strong  ethical 
tendency ''  of  the  age  as  characteristic  of  it  and 
as  something  unique  in  history,  and  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  religion  into  closer  contact 
with  common,  practical  life.  The  greatly  chan^;ed 
and  still  changing  position  of  the  wage-eammg 
classes,  constituting  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, was  mentioned  as  a  feature  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  any  view  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Christian  work  of  the  near  future  will 
have  to  be  carried  on.  It  would  be  a  superficial 
and  short-sighted  view  to  take  the  advance  of 
the  working  classes  in  political  and  economical 
authority  as  a  factitious  result,  susceptible  of 
diversion.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  movement  has  developed  new  ruling 
ideas  which,  if  primarily  social,  are  also  relig- 
ious, the  primary  feature  of  which  is  the  dispo- 
sition to  regard  the  constitution  and  duties  of 


societjr  from  a  socialistic  rather  than  an  individ- 
ualistic point  of  view.  The  ministJ7  of  the  church- 
es, the  committee  concluded,  whatever  its  sphere, 
form,  or  degree,  should  be  contemplated,  ap- 
proached, undertaken,  and  fulfilled  in  the  name 
and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  Motive,  here,  is  all 
important.  There  is  a  place  for  concurrent  and 
auxiliary  motives  in  Christian  work,  but  it  is  the 
second  place.  Christ  himself  is  the  inspiration 
of  such  work  as  He  promises  to  acknowledge. 
It  must  always  be  the  desire  of  the  churches  to 
place  religion  before  the  world  in  its  simplest 
and  most  essential  form,  with  the  wiU  of  God  as 
its  ruling  motive.  Christian  service  should  be 
recognized  as  being  the  normal  and  perma- 
nent relation  of  every  member  of  the  kinfi^doro 
of  God.  The  wise  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ 
will  be  studious  to  discern  such  opportunities  of 
new  and  enlarged  service  as  the  circumstances 
of  his  time  afford  for  benefiting  mankind.  In 
our  days,  in  a  constitutionally  governed  coun- 
'try,  Christianity  is  called  to  be  not  only  remedial 
and  palliative,  but  constructive.  It  must  enter 
into  practical  life,  and  make  itself  felt  and  use- 
ful in  works  which  may  contribute  to  the  practi- 
cal benefit  and  improvement  of  society. 

The  Church  Aid  Society  returned  a"  year's  in- 
come of  about  £30,000,  and  had  aided  677 
churches  and  581  stations.  If  the  sums  raised 
locally  were  added  to  its  income  the  whole 
amount  contributed  for  its  purposes  would  be 
found  to  be  £90,000.  The  General  Committee 
was  instructed  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  Fed- 
eral Union  of  the  Free  Churches.  A  t^tanding 
Council  of  Secondary  Education  was  instituted, 
to  further  the  interests  of  Noncomformist  pub- 
lic schools  and  to  establish  closer  relations  be- 
tween them  and  the  parents;  and  a  fund  was 
decided  upon  for  providing  scholarships  at  the 
schools  and  exhibitions  at  the  universities.  The 
council  was  authorized  to  consider  measures  for 
the  extension  and  increase  of  Congregational 
schools.  The  opening  address  of  the  chairman 
of  the  society  was  on  "  The  Secular  Element  of 
our  Church  Life."  The  papers  read  and  the 
discussions  during  the  meetings  related  to  the 
*' Strength  and  Progress  of  Congregationalism 
as  dependent  on  Practical  Fidelity  to  the  Con- 
gregational System  " ;  **  The  Means  of  Keeping 
Young  People  who  have  left  their  Homes,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  gone  to  the  Large  Towns, 
under  the  Influence  of  the  Churches";  **The 
Exposition  and  Enforcement  of  Free-Church 
Principles";  "The  True  Spiritual  Lineage  of 
Independent  and  Free  Churchism";  "Christ, 
and  the  Social  Problems  of  Modern  Times"; 
"Work  Among  the  Young";  "How  to  Deal 
with  Agnosticism";  "The  Adaptation  of  Con- 
gregationalism to  Aggressive  Christian  Work  " ; 
and  '•  Young  People  s  Guilds."  Meetings  were 
held  in  behalf  of  total  abstinence,  the  Church 
Aid  Society,  and  missions. 

III.  Eyangelieal  Union  of  Scotland.— The 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland 
was  held  in  Glasgow  in  October.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  to  what  objects  the 
jubilee  fund  of  £10,000.  which  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  in  1892,  shall  be  applied.  A  fraternal 
delegate  was  received  from  the  Scottish  Congre- 
gational Union  who  advocated  the  holding  of 
joint  meetings  by  the  two  denominations. 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  met 
on  Monday,  Dec.  2, 1889.  The  Senate  was  com- 
posed of  toe  following  members : 

AlabaTna.  Moniana, 

1«98.  Wirbur  F.  Saoders,  H. 
1896.  Thomas  C.  Power,  K. 

1896.  A.  8.  Paddock,  B. 
1S9&  0.  F.  Manderaon,  B. 

Net<ida. 
1891  John  P.  Jonea,  B. 
1898.  William  M.  Stewart,  B. 

ilTmo  Bampakire. 
1891.  nenry  W.  Blair,  B. 
1390.  Wm.  £.  Chandler,  B. 

ITiBto  Jersey. 
1898.  BnAiB  Blodgett,  D. 

1895.  John  B.  McPherson,  D. 

Nwi  York, 
1891.  WllUam  M.  Evarts,  B. 
18«8.  Frank  Hiacock,  B. 

Kortk  CarolifM. 
1891.  Zebnlon  B.  Vance,  D. 

1896.  Matt  W.  Banaom,  D. 

ITorlh  Dakota. 
1891.  GUbert  A.  Pierce,  B. 
1898.  Lynum  B.  Gaaey,  B. 

Ohio, 
1891.  Henry  B.  Payne.  D. 
1898.  John  Sherman,  B. 


The  House  of  Representatives  was  com] 
of  the  following  members : 


1891.  James  L.  Pngh,  D. 
189&  John  T.  Morgan,  D. 

ArkoMOB. 
1891.  James  K.  Jones,  D. 
ia»&.  James  U.  Berry,  D. 

OaUfomia, 
1881.  Leknd  Stanford,  B. 
189&  George  Hearst,  D. 

Colorado. 
1881.  Henry  M.  Teller,  B. 
189&  Bdward  O.  Woksott,  B. 

Conneeticut. 
1881.  Onrilto  H.  Piatt.  B. 
1888.  Joseph  B.  Hawley,  B. 

Delatoare. 
1988.  Georyre  Gray,  D. 

1885.  Anthony  Htgglns,  B. 

Florida, 
1881.  Wilkinson  Gall,  D. 

1886.  Samuel  Paeoo,  D. 

Georgia, 
1891.  Joneph  E.  Brown,  D. 
1985.  Alfred  H.  Ck>lquitt,  D. 

IlUnoie. 
1891.  Charles  R.  Farwell.  B. 
1885u  Shelby  M.  CoUooh  B. 


Indiana.  Oregon, 

188L  Daniel  W.  Yoorhees,  D.  1891.  John  H.  Mitchell,  B. 
1898.  DaTid  Tnrpie,  D.  1895.  Joseph  N.  Dolph,  B. 


Iowa, 
1891.  WnUam  B.  Allison,  B. 
188&  James  F.  Wilson,  B. 

Xaneae, 
John  J.  Ingalla,  B. 
Preston  B.  Plomb,  B. 

Eeniuekff, 
J.  C.  B.  Blackburn,  D. 
James  B.  Beck,  D.^ 

Zouitiana, 
James  B.  Enstia,  D. 
BandaU  L.  Gibson,  D. 

Mains, 
En^ne  Hale,  B. 
Wmiam  P.  li'iye,  B. 

Maryland. 


1891. 
1893. 


1881. 
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1891. 
IdtfO. 


1988. 
1895. 


1891. 
1898. 


1888. 
1885i 


Ephnim  K.  Wilson,  D. 
Arthur  P.  Gorman,  D. 

MaMa4Au§ett». 
Henrv  L.  Dawes.  B. 
George  F.  Hoiir,  B. 


Pennejflvania, 
1S91.  J.  D.  Oameron,  B. 
1898.  Matthew  S.  Quay,  B. 

SAods  Island. 
189&  Nelsim  W.  Aldrich,  B. 
1895.  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  B. 

South  Carolina. 
1891.  Wade  Hampton.  D. 
1885.  Matthew  C.  Batter,  D. 

Souih  Dakota. 
1891.  Gideon  G.  Moody,  B. 
1895.  B.  F.  Pettigrew,  A. 

Tennoneo, 
1898.  WllUam  B.  Bate.  D. 
1895.  Isham  G.  Harris,  D. 

T&BMLB. 

1898.  John  H.  Beagan.  D. 
1895.  Blehard  Coke,  D. 

Vermont, 
1881.  Justin  8.  Morrill,  B. 
1898.  G.  F.  Edmunds,  B. 

Virginia. 
1998.  John  W.  Daniel,  D. 
1895.  John  S.  Barboar,  D. 


Michigan. 
Stockbridj^eJS. 
188&  James  McMillan,  B. 

Minneaotcu  Washington. 

1898.  Cashman  K.  Davis,  B.   189t  Watson  C.  Sqnire,  B. 
189&.  Wm.  D.  Washbom,  B.    1898.  John  B.  AUen,  B. 


Missimippi. 
1898.  James  Z.  George.  D. 
1885.  £.  G.  Walthall,  D. 

Mleeouri. 
1981.  G«orge  G.  Vest,  D. 
1888.  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  D. 


Weet  Virginia. 
1698.  C.  J.  Panlkner,  D. 
1895i  John  E.  Kenna,  D. 

WieconHn. 
1891.  John  G.  Spooner.  B. 
1898.  Fhiletos  Sawyer,  B. 


Bichard  H.  Clarke,  D. 
Hilary  A.  Herbert,  D. 
WilUom  C.  Gates,  I>. 
Louis  W.  Turpin,  D. 


Alabama. 

James  E.  Cobb,  D. 
John  H.  Bankhead,  D. 
William  H.  Fomer,  D. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  I>. 


Arkansas, 
W.  H.  Gate,  D.  John  H.  Bogers,  D. 

C.  B.  Breckinridge,  D.  Samuel  W.  Peel,  D, 

Thomas  G.  McUae,  D. 


John  J.  DeHaven,  B. 
Marlon  Biggs.  D. 
Joseph  McKenna,  B. 


California. 

W.  W.  Morrow,  B. 
Thomas  J.  CJunle,  D. 
William  Yandever,  B. 


Colorado. 
Hoeea  Townsend,  B. 

ConnectieiU. 
William  Edgar  Simonds,  B.     Charles  A.  Busaell,  B. 
W.  F.  Willoox,  D.  Frederick  MUes,  B. 

Delaware, 
John  B  Penington,  D. 

Florida. 
"Robert  H.  M.  Davidson,  D.     Bobert  BuUock,  D. 

Gsorgid. 

James  H.  Blount,  D. 
Judson  G.  Clements,  D. 
Henry  H.  Carlton,  D. 
Allen  D.  Candler,  D. 
George  T.  Barnes,  D. 


Buftis  E.  Lester,  D. 
Henry  G.  Turner,  D. 
Charles  F.  Crisp,  D. 
Thomas  W.  Grimes,  D. 
John  D.  Stewart,  D. 


lUinois. 


Abner  Tavlor,  B. 
Frank  Lawler,  D. 
William  E.  Mason,  B. 
George  £.  Adams,  B. 
A.  J.  Hopkins,  B. 
Bobert  B.Hitt,R. 
Thomas  J.  Henderson,  B. 
Charles  Augustus  Hill,  B. 
Lewis  E.  Payson,  B. 
Philip  S.  Post,  B. 


Wmtam  F.  Parrctt,  D. 
John  U.  G'Neall,  D. 
Jason  B.  Brown,  D. 
William  S.  HoUnan,  D. 
George  W.  Cooper,  D. 
Thomas  M.  Browne,  R. 
William  D.  Bynum,  D. 


John  H.  Gear,  B. 
Walter  I.  Hayes,  D. 
David  B.  Henderson,  B. 
Joseph  H.  Sweeney,  B. 
Daniel  Kerr,  B. 
John  F.  Laoey,  B. 


Edmund  N.  Morrill,  B. 
Edward  H.  Fanston,  B. 
Blithop  W.  Perkins,  B. 
Harrison, Kelley,  B. 


William  J.  Stone.  D. 
William  T.  Ellis,  D. 
I.  H.  Goodnight,  D. 
A.  B.  Montgomery.  D. 
Asher  G.  Carnth,  D. 
John  G.  Garllsle,  D. 


WlUiam  H.  Gest,  B. 
Scott  Wike,  D. 
William  M.  Springer,  D. 
Jonathan  H.  RoWell.  B. 
Joseph  G.  Gannon,  B. 
Georgd  W.  Flthian,  D. 
Edward  Lane,  D. 
W.  S.  Forman,  D. 
James  B.  Williams.  D. 
George  W.  Smith,  B. 

Indiana. 

EHJah  V.  Brookshlre,  D. 
Joseph  B.  Cheadle,  B. 
William  D.  Owen.  B. 
Augustus  N.  Martin.  D. 
G.  A.  O.  McGlellan.  D. 
Bei^iamin  F.  Shively,  D. 

Iowa. 

Edwin  H.  Conger,  B. 
James  P.  Flick.  B. 
Joseph  B.  Beed.  B. 
J.  P.  DolUver.  B. 
Isaac  S.  Struble,  B. 

Kansas. 

John  A.  Anderson.  B. 
Erastus  J.  Turner,  B. 
Samuel  B.  Peters,  B. 

Kentudty. 

Wm.  G.  P.  Breckinridge,  D. 
James  B.  McCreary,  D. 
Thomas  H.  Payntor,  D. 
John  H.  Wilson,  B. 
H,  F.  Jnnley,  B. 


BepubHcaaa,  47 ;  Democrats,  87. 


I  Died,  succeeded  by  John  G.  Carllsla. 


Louisian€t, 
Th<K>dore  S.  Wilkinson,  D.       Newton  C.  Blanehard,  D. 
H.  Dudley  Coleman,  B.  Charles  J.  Boatner,  D. 

Andrew  Price,  D.  S.  M.  Bobertson,  D. 

Maine. 
Thomas  B.  Boed,  B.  Beth  L.  Mllliken,  B. 

Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  B.  Charles  A.  Boutelle,  B. 
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ChiriM  H.  OlbaoD,  D. 
Herman  Btump,  D. 
Harry  Welles  Boak,  D. 


Maryland* 

Henry  Stockbridge,  Jr^  R. 
Bamea  Compton,  D. 
LoaiB  £.  MoOomaa,  B. 


Mastaohuaettt. 
Charlea  8.  Bandall,  B.  William  Cogawell,  B. 


Elijah  A.  Morse,  K. 
Jonn  F.  Andrew,  D. 
Joseph  H.  O'NelL  D. 
N.  P.  Backs,  R. 
Henry  Oabot  Lodge,  B. 


F.  T.  Greenhalae,  B. 
John  W.  Candler,  R. 
Joseph  H.  Walker,  B. 
Bodney  Wallace,  B. 
Frands  W.  Bockwell,  B. 


Miekiffan. 


J.  Logan  Ghlpman.  D. 
Edward  P.  AUen,  B. 
James  O^Donnell,  B. 
JaUuB  O.  Barrows,  B. 
Charles  E.  Belknap,  B. 
Mark  &  Brewer,  B. 


Justin  B.  Whiting.  D. 
Aaron  T.  Bliss.  B. 
Byron  M.  Cnteheon,  B. 
F.  W.  Wheeler,  B. 
Samael  M.  Stephenson,  B. 


Mark  H.  Donnell,  B. 
John  Llnd,  B. 
Darwin  B.  Hall,  B. 


John  M.  Allen,  D. 
J.  B.  Morgan,  D. 
T.  a  Catchings,  D. 
Clarke  Lewis,  D. 


Winiam  H.  Hatch,  D. 
Charles  H.  Mansur,  D. 
Alex.  M.  Dockery,  D. 
Robert  P.  a  Wilson,  D. 
John  C  Tamsey,  D. 
John  T.  Heard,  D. 
Blchaid  H.  l^orton,  D. 


Minnesota, 

8.  P.  8nlder,  B. 
Bol.  G.  Comstock,  B. 

MUaimippi. 

C.  L.  Anderson,  D. 
Thomas  B.  Stoekdala  D. 
Charles  E.  Hooker,  D. 

MUiOuri, 

F.  O.  Nledringbaus,  B. 

Nathan  Frank,  B. 

William  M.  Kinsey.  B. 

Bichard  P.  Bland,  D. 

William  J.  Stone,  D. 

William  H.  Wada  R. 

James  P.  Walker,  D. 


Montana. 
Thomas  H.  Carter,  B. 


William  J.  Connell,  B. 
OUbert  L.  Laws,  B. 


KebraAa. 

Oeorge  W.  £.  Dorsey,  B. 


Alonzo  Nate,  B. 


Nmada, 
Horace  F.  Bartlne,  B. 

Keno  Bampahire, 

Orren  C.  Moore,  B. 


Christopher  A.  Bergen,  B.       Charles  D.  Beckwitb.  R. 


James  Buchanan,  B. 
Jacob  A.  Gelspenhainer,  D, 
Samuel  Fowler,  D. 


Herman  Lehlbach.  B. 
W  iUlam  MoAdoo,  D. 


Kbw  York. 


Jamn  W.  Covert,  D. 
Felix  Campbell.  D. 
William  C.  Wallace,  B. 
John  M.  Clancy,  D. 
Thomas  J.  Magner,  D. 
Charles  H.  Turner,  D. 
Edwanl  J.  Danphy,  D. 
John  Henry  McCarthy,  D. 
Amos  J.  Curamings  u. 
Francis  B.  Bplnola,  D. 
John  Quinn.  D. 
Boxwell  P.  Flower,  D. 
Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  D. 
William  G.  Stahlneckor,  D. 
Moses  D.  Stivers,  B. 
John  H.  Ketcham,  B. 
Charles  J.  ELnapp,  B. 


John  A.  Quackenbasb,  B. 
Charles  Tracey,  D. 
John  Banford,  B. 
John  H.  Moffltt,  B. 
Frederick  Lansing,  R. 
James  8.  Sherman,  R. 
David  WUber.  R. 
James  J.  Belden.  R. 
Milton  Delano,  R. 
Sereno  E.  Payne.  R. 
Thomas  8.  Flood,  R. 
John  Raines,  R. 
Charles  8.  Baker,  R. 
John  G.  Sawyer,  R. 
John  M.  Farquhnr,  R. 
John  M.  Wiley.  D. 
William  G.  Laidlaw,  R. 


ITorlh  Carolina, 

Thomas  G.  Skinner,  D.  Alfred  Rowland,  D. 

Henry  P.  Chi'atbam,  R.  "     ' 

Charles  W.  McClammy,  D. 
Bei^amin  H.  Bonn,  D. 
John  M.  Brower,  B. 


John  H.  Henderson,  D. 
William  H.  H.  Cowles,  D. 
Hamilton  G.  Ewart,  B. 


XoHh  J>al'ota. 
Henry  C.  Hansbrong-h,  B. 


Bei^amln  Butterworth,  B. 
John  A.  Caldwell,  B. 
Elihu  8.  Williams,  B. 
Samuel  B.  Yoder.  D. 
Georve  £.  Seney,  D. 
Melvin  M.  Boothman,  B. 
Henry  L.  Morey,  B. 
Bobert  P.  Kennedy,  B.   ' 
William  C.  Cooper,  B. 
WUllara  £.  Haynes,  D. 
Albert  C.  Thompson,  B. 


Ohio, 

Jacob  J.  Pogslev.  B. 
Joseph  H.  Onthwalta,  D. 
(haries  P.  Wickham,  K. 
Charles  H.  Grosvenor,  B. 
James  W.  Owens,  D. 


I  McKlnler,  Jr.,  B. 


Joseph  D.  Taylor,  B. 
William  MeKlnley,r 
Ezra  B.  Taylor,  B. 
Martin  L.  Sinysor,  B. 
Theodore  E.  Barton,  B. 


Oreffon, 
Binger  Hermann,  B. 


Henry  H.  Bingham,  B. 
Charles  O'Neill.  B. 
Samuel  J.  Bandall,  D. 
William  D.  Kelley,  B. 
Alfred  C.  Harmer,  B. 
Bmedley  Darlington,  B. 
Bobert  M.  Twrdley,  B. 
William  Mutchler,  D. 
David  B.  Branner,  D. 
Marriott  Brosins,  B. 
Joseph  A.  Soraaton.  B. 
Edwin  8.  Osborne,  B. 
James  B.  Beiliy.  D. 
John  W.  Bife,  B. 


Pennttflvania, 


Myron  B.  Wright,  B. 
Henry  C.  McOormlck,  B. 
Charles  B.  Bnckalew,  D. 
Loois  E.  Atkinson.  B. 
Levi  Malah,  D. 
Edward  Scnll  B. 
Samuel  A.  Craig,  B. 
John  Dalzell,  R. 
Thomas  M.  Bayne,  B. 
J.  Warren  Bay,  B. 
Charles  C.  Townsend.  B. 
Wtniam  C.  Culbertson,  B. 
Lewis  F.  WatsoiLB. 
James  A.  Kerr,  D. 


mods  lOand. 
Henry  J.  Spooner,  B.  Warren  O.  Arnold,  B. 

South  Carolina, 
Samuel  Dibble,  D.  John  J.  Hemphin,  D. 

George  D.  TlUman,  D.  Gf  oiige  W.  Daiigan,  D. 

James  8.  Cothran,  D.  WUliam  Elliott,  D. 

William  H.  Peny,  D. 

South  Dakota. 
Oscar  8.  Giffotd,  B.  John  A.  Plckler,  B. 


Alfred  A.  Taylor,  B. 
Lennldas  0.  llouk,  B. 
H.  Clay  Evans,  B. 
Benton  McMllHn,  D. 
James  D.  Blchardson,  D. 


Charles  Stewart  D. 
William  H.  Martin,  D. 
C.  Buckley  Kilgore,  D. 
David  B  Culberson,  D. 
BibiS  Hare,  D. 
Jo  Abbott,  D. 


John  W.  Stewart,  B. 


T.  H.  Bavly  Browne,  B. 
George  B.  Bowden,  B. 
Geonre  D.  Wise,  D. 
Edmund  C.  Venable,  D. 
Posey  G.  Lester,  D. 


Ttnneaau, 

Joseph  E.  Washington,  D. 
Wash.  C.  Whitthorae,  D. 
Benjamin  A.  EnkM,  D.     ■ 
Bice  A.  Pierce,  D. 
James  Phelan,  D. 

Teaoa: 

William  H.  Craln,  D. 
Littleton  W.  Moore,  D. 
BogerQ.  Mills,  D. 
Joseph  D.  Bayers,  D. 
Samuel  W.  T.  Lanham,  D. 

Vermont, 

William  W.  Groat,  B. 

Virginia. 

Paul  C.  Edmunds.  D. 
Charles  T.  OTemlL  D. 
William  H.F.  Lee,  I>. 
John  A.  Buchanan,  1). 
Uany  St.  G.  Tacker,  D. 


Washington. 
John  L.  Wilson,  B. 

Wut  Virginia. 
John  O.  Pendleton,  D.  John  D.  Aldenon,  D. 

WiUiam  L.  Wilson,  D.  J.  M.  Jackson,  D. 

Wisconsin. 
Luden  B.  Caswell,  B.  Charles  B.  Clark,  B. 

Charles  Barwig,  D.  Ormsby  B.  Thomss,  B. 

Bobert  M.  La  Foilette,  R.        Nils  P.  Hangen.  B 
Isaac  W.  Yan  Schaick,  R.        Myron  H.  McCord,  B. 
George  H.  Briokner,  D. 

Bepublicans,  170  ;  Democrats,  160. 

J.  B.  Williams,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  to  succeed  B.  W. 
Townshend,  deceased. 

Harrison  Kelley,  of  Kansas,  was  elected  to  succeed  Thomas 
Byan  on  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Mexico. 

Andrew  Price,  of  Louisiana,  was  elected  to  sacoeed  Ed« 
ward  J.  Gay,  deceased. 

Bobert  P.  C.  WilRon,  of  Missouri,  was  elected  to  sueoeed 
James  N.  Barnes,  deceased. 
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Gilbert  L  Lawi,  of  Nebras^ft,  wm  eleetad  to  raooeod  JaiMs 
Ijdri,  deceased. 

Amoa  J.  OummiiiKS,  of  New  York,  wm  elected  to  saoceed 
Samael  8.  Cox,  deceased. 

Serene  E.  Pajme,  of  New  York,  waa  elected  to  saoceed 
Newton  W.  Nutting,  deoeaaed. 

Gbarlea  H.  Tnrner,  of  I^ew  York,  was  elected  to  saoceed 
Frank  T.  Fltjcgerald,  reaigned. 

Daifnfc  the  senaion  seTeral  changes  oceorred.  John  G. 
Carlisle  was  elected  to  tke  Senate,  and  was  saoceeded  by  W. 
W.  Dickerson. 

Darld  WUber,  of  New  York,  died. 

feJamael  J.  RandalL  of  PennsylTanIa,  died,  and  was  sao- 
^eded  by  Richard  Yanx;  W.  D.  Kelley,  ot  PennaylTania, 
died,  and  was  saoceeded  by  John  E.  Keybum. 

George  D.  Wisoi  of  Ylxirlnla,  was  unseated  In  Ikyor  of  £d- 

and  Wa(~ 


faddllUJr. 

L.  W.  Tnrpie,  of  Alabama,  was  unseated  in  Ikvor  of  John 
Y.  McDaffle. 

J.  O.  Pendleton,  of  West  YlrglsJa,  was  onseated  In  foyor  of 
O.  W.  Atkinson. 

W.  H.  Gate,  of  Arkansas,  was  unseated  in  IkTor  of  L.  P. 
Featherston. 

Bamea  Compton,  of  liarybmd,  was  unseated  In  tkror  of 
8.  E.  Madd. 

J.  M .  Jackson,  of  West  Yltginla,  was  onseated  In  flavor  of 
Chariea  B.  Smith. 

B.  C.  Yenable,  of  Yirglnla,  was  unseated  in  ikvor  of  John 
M.  Langaton. 

William  Elliott,  of  Bonth  GaroHna,  was  unseated  In  ikvor 
of  T.  E.  Miller. 

G.  B  Breckinridge,  of  Arkansss,  was  declared  without  title 
to  a  aeat  In  Oongresa,  and  hla  seat  was  pronounced  vaesnt. 

The  Territorial  delegates  were  as  follow : 
.^rtama— Marcus  A.  Smith,  D. 
/doAo— Frederick  T.  Dubois,  B, 
ymo  Jferfco— Antonio  Joeeph,  D. 
C%aV-John  T.  Caine.  (PeopVs  ticket). 
IFyoinin^— Joseph  M.  Carey,  B. 

The  House  organized  by  electing^  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  of  Maine,  Speaker.  He,  received  166  votes 
against  154  for  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky, 
and  one  vote  for  Amos  J.  Cummings,  of  New 
Tork.    On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Reed  said : 

GtnUemen  of  the  Home  of  BepretentaUvee :  I  thank 
yea  for  the  hi^h  office  which  your  voices  have  bo- 
stowed  upon  me.  It  would  be  impossible  not  to  be 
moved  by  ita  dijniity  and  honor.  Yet  you  may  well 
imagine  that  I  am  at  this  moment  more  impressed  by 
its  rasponsibilities  and  duties.  Under  our  system  of 
ffovemmeut  as  it  has  been  developed,  these  responsi- 
bil'ities  and  duties  are  both  political  and  parliamentary. 
8o  fiiras  the  duties  are  political,  I  sincerely  hope  they 
may  be  performed  with  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  the  people  of  this  whole  country.  So  far  as  they 
are  parliamentary,  I  hope^  with  equal  sincerity,  that 
they  may  be  performed  with  a  proper  sense  of  what 
is  duo  to  both  sides  of  this  chamber.  To  the  end 
that  I  may  satisfactortly  oarry  out  your  will,  I  in- 
voke the  considerate  judflrment  and  the  cordial  aid  of 
all  the  members  of  the  House. 

The  other  officers  of  the  House  were  chosen  as 
follow :  Chaplain,  William  H.  Milbum ;  Clerk, 
Rdward  J.  McPherson ;  Sergeant-at-arms,  Ado- 
niram  J.  Holmes ;  Postmaster,  James  L.  Wheat. 

The  Message. — On  Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  on  noti- 
fication that  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  ready 
for  business,  the  President  sent  in  his  first  an- 
nual message  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repretentatives  : 

There  are  few  transactions  in  the  administration  of 
the  Government  that  are  even  temporarily  held  in 
the  oonildence  of  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business.  Every  step  taken  is  under  the 
observation  of  an  intelli^nt  and  watchful  people. 
The  state  of  the  Union  is  known  fh>m  day  to  day,  and 
su^^stions  as  to  needed  legislation  find  an  earlier 
voice  than  that  which  speaks  m  these  annual  oommu- 
nicadons  of  the  President  to  Con^esM. 

Oood-will  and  cordiality  have  characterized  our  re- 
lations and  correspondence  with  other  governments, 
and  the  year  just  closoa  leaves  few  international  ques- 


tions of  importance  remaining  unadjusted.  No  ob- 
stacle is  believed  to  exist  that  can  long  pKMtpone  the 
consideration  and  adjustment  of  the  still  pending 
questions  upon  satisfactory  and  honorable  terms. 
The  dealings  of  this  Government  with  other  states 
have  been  and  should  always  be  marked  by  fionkness 
and  sincerity,  our  purposes  avowed,  and  our  methods 
i>ee  from  intrifi:ue.  This  course  has  borne  rich  truit 
in  the  past,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  preserve 
the  henta^  of  good  repute  which  a  century  of  right 
dealing  with  foreijzn  governments  has  secured  to  us. 

It  is  a  matter  of  high  significance,  and  no  less  of 
congratulation,  that  the  flret  year  of  the  second  cent- 
ury of  our  constitutional  esstence  finds,  as  honored 
guests  within  our  bordere,  the  representatives  of  all 
the  independent  states  of  North  and  South  America 
met  together  in  earnest  conference  touching  the  besc 
methods  of  perpetuating  and  expanding^  the  relations 
of  mutual  interest  and  friendliness  existing  among 
them.  That  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  pro- 
moting closer  international  relations  and  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  states  represented  will  be  used  for 
the  mutual  good  of  all,  I  can  not  permit  myself  to 
doubt.  Our  people  will  await  with  interest  and  confi- 
dence the  results  to  flow  from  so  auspicious  a  meet- 
ing of  allied  and,  in  large  part^  identical  interests. 

The  recommendation  oi  this  international  confer- 
ence of  enlightened  statesmen  will  doubtless  have  the 
considerate  attention  of  Congress,  and  its  co-operation 
in  the  removal  of  unnecessaij  barriers  to  beneficial 
intercourse  between  the  nations  of  America.  But 
while  the  commereiol  results,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
follow  this  conference,  are  worthy  of  pursuit  and  of 
the  great  interest  they  have  excited,  it  is  believed 
that  the  crowning  benefit  will  be  found  in  the  better 
securities  which  may  be  devised  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  amont;  all  American  nations  and  the 
settlement  of  all  contentions  by  methods  that  a 
Christian  civilization  can  approve.  While  viewing 
with  interest  our  national  resources  and  products,  the 
delegates  will,  1  am  sure,  find  a  higher  satisfaction 
in  the  evidences  of  unselfish  friendship  which  every- 
where attend  their  intercourse  with  our  people. 

Another  international  conference,  having  great  pos- 
sibilities for  good,  has  lately  assembled  and  is  now 
in  session  in  wis  capital.  An  invitation  was  extended 
by  the  Government,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July 
9, 1888,  to  all  maritime  nations  to  send  delegates  to 
confer  touching  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  vessels  at  sea  and 
to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  marine  signals.  The 
response  to  this  invitation  has  been  very  general  and 
veiy  cordial.    Delegates  fVom  twenty-six  cations  are 

S resent  in  the  conference,  and  they  have  entered  upon 
leir  useflil  work  with  great  zeal,  and  with  an  evident 
appreciation  of  its  importance.  So  far  a»  the  agree- 
ment to  be  reached  may  require  legislation  to  give  it 
effect  the  co-operation  of  Cfongress  is  confidentiy  re- 
lied upon. 

It  is  an  interesting,  if  not  indeed  an  unprecedent- 
ed fhct,  that  the  two  international  conferences  have 
brought  together  here  the  accredited  representatives 
of  thirty- three  nations. 

Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Honduras  are  now  repre- 
sented by  resident  envoys  of  the  plenipotentiary 
grade.  All  the  states  of  the  American  system  now 
maintain  diplomatic  representation  at  this  capital. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  all  tne  na- 
tions of  the  western  hemisphere,  with  one  exception, 
send  to  Washinj^n  envoys  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary,  being  the  blithest  grade  accred- 
ited to  this  Government.  The  United  Htates,  on  the 
contrary,  sends  envoys  of  lower  ^ade  tn  some  of  our 
sister  republics.  Our  repref«entative  in  Paraguay  and 
Ununiay  is  a  minister  resident,  while  to  Bolivia  we  ' 
send  a  minister  resident  and  consul-general.  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  our  relations  with  the  states  oi 
the  American  system,  our  diplomatic  acrents  in  those 
countries  should  be  of  the  uniform  rank  of  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  Certain 
missions  were  so  elevated  by  the  last  Congress  with 
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happy  effect,  and  I  recommend  the  completion  of  the 
reform  thus  be^n,  with  the  inclusion  alfio  of  Hawaii 
and  Hay ti,  in  view  of  their  relations  to  the  American 
system  of  states. 

I  also  reoorameod  that  timely  provision  be  made 
for  extending  to  Hawui  an  invitation  to  be  repre- 
scDted  in  the  International  Conibronoe  new  sitting  at 
this  capital. 

Our  relations  with  China  have  the  attentive  consid- 
eration which  their  magnitude  and  interest  demand. 
The  failure  of  the  treaty  negotiated  under  the  admin- 
istration of  my  predecessor  for  the  further  and  more 
complete  restriction  of  Chinese  labor  immigration, 
and,  with  it,  the  le^slation  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress dependent  thereon,  leave  some  questions  open 
which  Congress  should  now  approach  in  that  wise 
and  just  spirit  which  should  characterize  the  relaUons 
of  two  great  and  friendly  powers.  While  onr  su- 
preme interests  demand  the  ezclusion  of  a  laboring 
element  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  incompoti- 
bio  with  our  social  life,  all  steps  to  compass  this  im- 
perative need  should  be  accompanied  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  claim  of  those  strangers  now  lawfully 
among  us  to  humane  and  just  treatment. 

The  accession  of  the  young  Emperor  of  China 
marks,  we  may  hope,  an  era  of  progress  and  prospe> 
ity  for  the  great  country  over  which  ho  is  called  to 
rule. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  in  jespect  to  the  8amoan 
Islands  is  encouraging.  The  conference  which  was 
held  in  this  city  in  the  summer  of  1887  between  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Qermany,  and 
Great  Britfun  having  been  a4joumed  because  of  the 
persistent  divergence  of  views  which  was  developed  in 
its  deliberations,  the  subsecjuent  course  of  events  in 
the  islands  gave  rise  to  questions  of  a  serious  character. 
On  the  4tb  of  February  last  the  German  minister  at 
this  capital,  in  behalf  of  his  Govemmentjproposed  a 
resumption  of  the  conference  at  Berlin.  This  propo- 
sition was  accepted,  as  Congrena,  in  February  last,,  was 
informed. 

Pursuant  to  the  understanding  thus  reached,  com- 
missioners were  appointed'by  me.  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  wno  proceeded  to  Ber- 
lin, where  the  conferunoe  was  renewed.  The  deliber- 
ations extended  through  several  weeks,  and  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  approval.  I  trust  that  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  this 
question  will  be  productive  of  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  law  and  order  in  Samoa  upon  the  basis  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  nap 
tives  as  well  as  of  the  treaty  powers. 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  past  few 
years  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Unitca  States 
are  in  abeyance  or  in  course  of  amicable  adjustment. 

On  the  part  of  the  Govcmmeut  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  an  effort  has  been  apparent  during  the  season 
just  ended  to  administer  the  laws  and  regulations  ap- 

Slicable  to  Uie  fisheries  with  as  little  occasion  for  fnc- 
ou  as  was  possible,  and  the  temperate  representations 
of  this  Government  in  respect  or  oases  of  undue  hard- 
ship or  of  harsh  interpretations  have  been  in  most 
cases  met  with  measures  of  transitory  relief.  It  is 
trusted  that  tiie  attainment  of  our  just  rights  under 
existing  treaties  and  in  virtue  of  the  concurrent  legis- 
lation of  the  two  contiifuous  countries  will  not'  be 
long  deferred  and  that  all  existing  cause  of  difference 
may  be  equitably  a^iusted. 

1  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  visibly  marking  the  water 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
the  narrow  channels  that  join  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
conventional  line  therein  traced  bjr  the  Northwestei^ 
Boundary  Survey  years  ago  is  not  in  aU  cases  readily 
ascertainable  for  the  settlement  of  jurisdictional  qucs- 
Idons. 

A  just  and  acceptable  enlargement  of  the  list  of  of- 
fenses for  which  extradition  may  be  claimed  and 
granted  is  most  desirable  l)etween  this  countrv  and 
Great  Britun.    The  territoiy  of  neither  should  be- 


come a  secure  harbor  for  the  evil-doers  of  the  other 
through  any  avoidable  short-coming  in  this  regard. 
A  new  treaty  on  this  subject  between  the  two  pow- 
ers has  been  recently  negotiated,  and  will  soon  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Hico  with  the  United  States,  their  nearest  and  princi- 
pal market,  justifies  the  expectation  that  the  existing 
relations  maybe  beneficially  expanded.  The  impedi- 
ments resulting  from  varying  dues  on  navi£:ation 
and  from  the  vexatious  treatment  of  our  vessels,  on 
merely  technical  grounds  of  complaint  in  TV  est  India 
ports,  should  be  removed. 

The  progress  toward  an  adjustment  of  pendmf 
claims  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  is  not  sb 
rapid  as  could  be  desired. 

^  Questions  affecting  American  Interests  In  connec- 
tion with  railways  constructed  and  operated  by  our 
citizens  in  Peru  have  claimed  the  attention  of  Uiis 
Government.    It  is  uiig:ed  that  other  governments,  in 

Sressing  Peru  to  the  payment  of  their  claiibs,  have 
isrcgarded  the  property  rights  of  American  dtixeos. 
The  matter  will  be  carefully  investigated,  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  proper  and  equitable  adjustment. 

A  similar  is^^ue  is  now  pending  widj  Portugal.  Tho 
Delagoa  Bay  Railway  in  Africa  was  constructed  under 
a  concession  by  Portugal  to  an  American  dtiien. 
When  nearly  completed  the  road  was  seized  bv  the 
agents  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  Formal  pro- 
test has  been  made  through  our  miniFter  at  LiAxm 
against  this  act,  and  no  proper  effort  will  be  spared  to 
secure  proper  relief. 

In  pursuance  of  tlie  charter  granted  by  Congresfi, 
and  under  the  terms  of  its  contract  with  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Company 
has  begun  the  construction  of  the  important  watei^ 
way  between  the  two  oceans  which  its  oiiganizatioD 
contempbtes.  Grave  complications  for  a  time  seemed 
imminent,  in  view  of  a  supposed  conflict  of  juriidic- 
tion  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica  in  regard 
to  the  acoCHSory  privileges  to  be  conceded  by  the  lat- 
ter republic  toward  the  construction  of  works  on  tiie 
San  Juan  river,  of  which  the  right  bank  is  Costa  Bi- 
can  teiTitorv.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  a  friendlv  ar- 
ranjg^ment  nas  been  effected  between  the  two  nations. 
This  Government  has  held  itself  ready  to  promote 
in  every  proper  way  the  ac^ustment  of  all  questiaDs 
that  might  present  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  a 
work  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  and  inaeed  to  the  oommer^ 
cial  interests  of  thiB  world. 

The  traditional  good-feeling  between  this  country 
and  the  French  Republic  has  received  additional  tee- 
timony  in  the  participation  of  our  Government  and 
people  in  the  International  Exposition  held  at  Paris 
during  the  past  summer.  The  success  of  our  exhibitr 
ors  has  been  ^tifying.  The  report  of  the  commisr 
SLon  will  be  laid  before  Congress  in  due  season. 

This  Government  has  accepted,  under  proper  re- 
serve as  to  its  policy  in  foreign  territories,  the  mviiar 
tation  of  the  Government  of  Belgium  to  take  part  in 
an  International  Congress  which  opened  at  Brussels 
on  the  16th  of  November  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
ing measures  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  Africa  and  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  slaves 
by  sea.  Our  interest  in  the  extinction  of  this  crime 
a^inst  humanity  in  the  regions  where  it  yet  siii^ 
vives  has  been  increased  hy  the  results  of  emancipa- 
tion within  our  own  borders. 

With  Germany  the  most  cordial  relations  continue. 
The  questions  arising  from  the  return  to  the  empire 
of  Germans  naturalized  in  this  country  are  considered 
and  disposed  of  in  a  temperate  spirit,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  both  governments. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  intemal 
dl^turbinces  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti  are  at  last  hap- 
pily ended,  and  that  an  apparently  stable  government 
has  been  constituted.  It  nas  been  duly  recognized  by 
the  United  States. 

A  mixed  commission  is  now  in  session  in  this  cap- 
ital for  the  settlement  of  long-standing  daims  agalDst 
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the  Kepublic  of  Venezuela,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  sat- 
iifactory  oonclusion  will  be  fii^cedily  reached.  This 
Government  has  not  hesitated  to  exprct^s  its  earnest 
desire  chat  the  boundary  dispute  now  pending;  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  may  oe  adjusted 
amicably  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  historic 
title  of  the  parties. 

The  advancement  of  the  Empire  of  Japan  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  recent  promulgation  of  a  new  Con- 
Rtitution,  containing  valuable  guarantees  of  liberty  and 
providing  for  a  responsible  ministry  to  conduct  the 
govemmenL 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  our  judicial  rights 
and  processes  m  Corea  be  established  on  a  firm  basiit, 
bj  providing  the  machinery  necessary  to  carry  out 
treaty  stijiulations  in  that  regard. 

The  friendliness  of  the  Persian  Government  con- 
tinues to  be  shown  by  its  generous  treatment  of 
Americans  en{ras;ed  in  missionary  labors,  and  by  the 
cordial  disposition  of  the  Shah  to  encourage  the  en- 
terprise of  our  citizens  in  the  development  of  Persian 
r&H>arces. 

A  discussion  is  in  prosrress  touching  the  jurisdic- 
tional treaty  rights  or  the  United  States  in  Turkey. 
An  earnest  effort  will  be  made  to  define  those  rights 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  governments. 

Questions  continue  to  arise  m  our  relations  with  sev- 
enil  countries  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  naturalized 
dtizens.  Especiallv  is  this  the  case  with  France, 
Italy,  Sussla,  and  Turkey,  and  to  a  leas  extent  with 
Switzerland.  From  time  to  time  earnest  efforts  have 
been  made  to  regulate  this  subject  by  conventions 
with  those  countries.  An  improper  use  of  naturaliza- 
tion should  not  be  permitted,  but  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  those  who  have  been  duly  naturalized  should 
eveiywhere  be  accorded  recognition  of  the  rights  ner- 
talning  to  the  citizenship  of  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. The  appropriateness  of  special  conventions  tor 
that  purpose  is  reco/nized  In  treaties  which  this  Gov- 
ernment has  concluded  with  a  number  of  European 
i^tates,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  difflcultlcs  which 
now  arise  in  our  relations  with  other  countries  on  the 
same  subject  should  be  similarly  ac^usted. 

The  recent  revolution  in  Brazil  in  favor  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republican  form  of  ^vemment  is  an 
event  of  great  interest  to  the  United  States.  .Our 
minister  at  Sio  de  Janeiro  was  at  once  instructed  to 
maintain  friendly  diplomatic  relation.^  with  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  and  the  Brazilian  representa- 
tives at  this  capital  were  instructed  by  the  Provisional 
Government  to  continue  their  functions.  Our  friendly 
Intercourse  with  Bnzil  has,  therefore,  sufTerod  no  in- 
terruption. 

Our  minister  has  been  farther  instructed  to  ejrtond 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  a  formal  and  cordial 
recognition  ot  the  new  republic  so  soon  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  Brazil  shall  have  signified  their  as- 
sent to  Its  establishment  and  maintenance. 

Within  our  own  borders  a  general  condition  of  pros- 
perity prevails.  The  harvests  of  the  last  summer  were 
exceptionally  abundant,  and  the  trade  conditions  now 
prevailing  seem  to  promise  a  successful  season  to  the 
i^erohant  and  the  manufacturer,  and  general  employ- 
ment to  our  working  people. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
fiscal  ;fear  ending  June  80, 1889,  has  been  prepared, 
and  will  be  presented  to  Congress.  It  presents  with 
clearness  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government, 
and  [  avail  myself  of  it  to  obtain  some  facts  for  use 
here. 

The  agsfregate  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year 
Were  $387,050,058.84,  derived  as  follow : 

From  customs $22«,882,T41  69 

From  Internal  revenae 180,881^18  92 

From  mlsoellaneoas  aoaroes 82,835,803  28 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
$381,99ft^615.60,  and  the  total  expenditures,  including 
the  sinking  ftind,  were  $829,579,929.25.  The  excess 
of  receipts  over  exnenditures  was,  after  providing  for 
the  sinking  fund,  $57,470,129.59. 


For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  total  revenues,  act- 
ual and  estimated,  are  $885,000,000,  and  the  ordi- 
nary expenditures,  actual  and  estimated,  are  $298,- 
000,000,  making,  with  the  sinking  fund,  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $341,821,116.99,  leaving  an  estimated 
surplus  of  $48,678,888.01. 

Durizig  the  fiscal  year  there  was  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase ofbonds.  In  addition  to  those  for  the  sinkintr 
fund,  $90,456,172.85,  and  during  the  first  quarter  or 
the  current  year  the  sum  of  $87,888,937.77,  all  of 
which  were  credited  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  reve- 
nues for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,- 1891,  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Treasunr  Department  at  $885,000,000, 
and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period.  Including 
the  sinking  fund,  at  $841,480,477.70.  This  shows  an 
estimated  surplus  for  that  year  of  $48,569,522.80,  which 
is  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  reduced  when  the 
actual  transactions  are  written  up.    ■ 

The  exbtence  of  so  lai]ge  an  actual  and  anticipated 
surplus  should  have  the  immediate  attention  of  Con- 
gress, with  a  view  to  reducing  the  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  as  closely  as 
may  be.  The  collection  of  moneys  not  needed  for 
public  uses  imposes  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  our 
people,  and  the  presence  of  so  large  a  surplus  in  the 
public  vaults  is  a  disturbing  element  in  the  conduct  of 
private  business.  It  has  called  into  ut«e  expedients 
for  puttintf  it  into  draulationof  very  questionable  pro- 
priety. We  should  not  collect  revenue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anticipating  our  bonds  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  sinking  f\ind,  but  any  unappropriated 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  should  be  so  used,  as  tnere  is 
no  other  lawful  way  of  returning  the  money  to  circu- 
lation, and  the  profit  realized  by  the  Government  of- 
fers a  substantial  advantage. 

The  loaninsr  of  public  lunds  to  the  banks  without 
interest,  upon  the  security  of  Government  bonds,  1  re- 
gard as  an  unauthorized  and  dangerous  expedient.  It 
results  in  a  temporary  and  unnatural  Increase  of  tlie 
banking  canital  of  favored  localities  and  com]>els  a 
cautious  ana  gradual  recall  of  the  deposits  to  avoid  in- 
jury to  the  commercial  interests.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pe<^d  that  the  banks  having  these  deposits  will  soil 
their  bonds  to  the  Treasury  so  long  as  the  present 
highly  beneficial  arrangement  is  continued.  They 
iow  practically  get  interest  both  upon  the  bonds  and 
their  proceeds.  Ko  further  use  should  be  made  of  this 
method  of  getting  the  surplus  into  circulation,  and  the 
deposits  now  outstandinjr  should  be  gradually  with- 
drawn and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds.  It  Is  for- 
tunate that  such  a  use  can  be  made  of  the  existing 
surplus,  and  for  some  time  to  come  of  any  casual  sur- 
plus that  may  exist  after  Congress  has  taken  the  ne- 
cessary steps  for  a  reduction  of  the  revenue.  Such 
legislation  should  be  promptly,  but  very  considerately, 
enacted. 

I  recommend  a  revision  of  our  tariff  law.  both  in  its 
administrative  features  and  in  the  scheaules.  The 
need  of  the  former  is  generally  conceded,  and  an 
agreement  upon  the  evih  and  inconveniences  to  be 
remedied  and  the  best  methods  for  their  correction 
will  probably  not  be  difficult. .  Uniformity  of  valua- 
tion at  all  our  ports  is  essential,  and  effective 
measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  it.  It  is  equally 
desirable  that  questions  affectsng  rates  and  classifica- 
tions should  be  promptly  decided. 

The  preparation  of  a  new  schedule  of  customs 
duties  is  a  matter  ot  great  delicacy  because  of  its  di- 
rect effect  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  and  of 
great  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  objects  that  mav  properly  he  pro- 
moted by  such  legislation.  Some  disturbance  of  busi- 
ness ma^v  perhaps  result  from  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  by  Congress,  but  this  temporary  ill  ef- 
fect will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  prompt  action 
and  bv  the  assurance  which  the  country  already  en- 
joys that  any  necessary  changes  will  be  so  made  as 
not  to  impair  the  ^iust  and  rett«onable  protection  of 
our  home  industries.  The  inequalities  of  the  law 
should  be  adjusted,  but  the  procective  principle 
should  be  maintainea  and  fairly  applied  to  the  prod- 
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nets  of  OQT  farms  as  well  as  of  oar  shopB.  These 
duties  necessarily  have  relation  to  other  thin^  be- 
sides the  public  revenues.  We  can  not  limit  their  ef- 
liocts  by  fixing  our  eye^  on  the  public  Treasury  alone. 
Thev  nave  a  direct  relation  to  home  production,  to 
work,  to  wageSf  and  to  the  commercial  indepeDdenoe 
of  our  country,  and  the  wise  and  patriotic  Wslator 
should  enlai^e  the  field  of  his  vision  to  inoluoe  all  of 

thCHC. 

The  necessary  reduction  in  our  public  revenues 
can,  I  am  sure,  be  made  without  making  the  nmaller 
burden  more  onerousi  than  the  lui^r  by  reason  of  the 
disabilities  and  limitations  which  the  process  of  re- 
duction puts  upon  both  capital  and  labor.  The  free 
Tbtt  can  very  safely  be  extended  by  placing  thereon 
articles  that  do  not  offer  ii^iurious  competition  to  such 
domestic  products  as  our  home  labor  can  supply. 
The  removal  of  the  internal  tax  upon  tobacco  would 
relieve  an  important  agricultural  product  fh>m  a  bur- 
den which  was  imposed  only  because  our  revenue 
irom  customs  duticK  was  insufficient  for  the  public 
needs.  If  safe  provision  agaiuKt  traud  can  be  deviised, 
the  removal  of  the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in  the  arts 
and  in  manufactures  would  also  offer  an  unobjection- 
able method  of  reducing  the  surplus. 

A  table  presented  by  the  S<«cretarv  of  the  Treasury, 
showing  the  amount  of  monev  of  all  kinds  in  circula- 
tion each  year  £h>m  1878  to  tne  present  time  is  of  in- 
terest. It  appears  that  the  amount  of  national  bank 
notes  in  circulation  has  decreased  during  that  period 
$11^109,729,  of  which  $87,799,229  is  diar^eable  to 
the  last  year.  The  withdrawal,  of  bank  circulation 
will  necessarily  continue  under  existing  conditions. 
It  is  probable  tliot  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Comptroller  or  the  Currency,  namelv, 
that  the  minimum  deposit  of  bonds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  banks  he  reduced,  and  that  an  issue  of  notes 
to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  be  allowed,  would  help 
to  maintain  the  bank  circulation.  But  while  this 
withdrawal  of  bank  notes  has  been  going  on  there  has 
been  a  loripe  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  in  circulation  and  in  the  issues  of  gold  and  silver 
certificates. 

The  total  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circula- 
tion on  Maroh  1, 1878,  was  $806,793,807,  while  on 
Oct  1, 1889,  the  total  was  $1,406,018,000.  There  was^ 
an  increase  of  $298,417,562  in  gold  com,  of  $57,664,100' 
in  standard  Bilver  dollars,  of  $72,811,249  in  gold  cer- 
tificates, of  $276,619,715  m  silver  certificates,  and  of 
$14,073,787  in  United  States  noteit,  making  a  total 
of  $718,976,408.  There  was  during  the  same  period  a 
decrease  of  $114,109,729  in  bank  circulation,  and  of 
$642,481  in  subsidiary  silver.  The  net  increase  was 
$599,224,198.  The  circulation  per  capita  has  in- 
creased about  $5  during  the  time  coverea  by  the  table 
referred  to. 

The  total  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was,  on  Nov.  1, 
1889,  $348,688,001,  of  which  $288,589,521  were  in  the 
Treasury  vaults  and  $60,098,  480  were  in  circulation. 
Of  the  amount  in  the  vaults,  $277,819,944  were  repre- 
sented by  outstanding  silver  certificates,  leaving  $6,- 
219,577  not  in  circulation  and  not  represented  by  cer- 
tificates. 

The  law  requiring  the  purchase  by  the  Treasurv 
of  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver  bullion  each 
month,  to  he  coined  into  silver  dollars  of  412i  grains, 
has  been  observed  by  the  department;  but  neither 
the  present  Secretary  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  has 
deemed  it  safe  to  exercise  the  discretion  given  by 
law  to  increase  the  monthlv  purchases  to  $4,000,000. 
When  the  law  was  enacted  (Feb.  28,  1878)  the  price 
of  silver  in  the  market  was  $1.20  Vio  per  ounce,  mak- 
ing the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar  98  cents.  Since 
that  time  the  price  has  fallen  as  low  as  91*2  cents  per 
ounce,  reducing  the  bullion  value  of  the  dollar  to  70*6 
cents.  W^ithin  the  last  few  months  the  market  price 
has  somewhat  advanced,  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  No- 
vember last  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was 
72  cents. 

The  evil  anticipations  which  have  accompanied  the 
coinage  and  use  of  the  silver  dollar  have  not  been  re- 


alixed.  As  a  coin  it  has  not  had  general  use,  and  the 
public  Treasurv  has  been  compelled  to  store  it  Bat 
this  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  paper  rep- 
resentative is  more  convenient.  The  irenenl  aooepir 
anoe  and  use  of  the  silver  certificate  snow  that  silver 
has  not  been  otherwise  discredited.  Some  favorable 
conditions  have  contributed  to  maintain  this  practical 
equality,  in  their  commercial  use,  between  the  gold 
and  silver  dollars.  But  some  of  these  are  trade  condi- 
tions that  statutory  enactments  do  not  control  and  of 
the  continuance  of  which  we  can  not  be  certain. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  should  make  the  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  present  ratio  iVee  we  must  expect 
that  the  difference  in  the  bullion  values  of  the  gold 
and  silver  dollars  will  be  taken  account  of  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  1  fear  the  same  result  voold 
follow  any  considerable  increase  of  the  present  rate  of 
coinage.  Such  a  result  would  be  discreditable  to  our 
financial  management  and  disastrous  to  all  buf^inesB 
interests.  We  should  not  tread  the  dangerous  edge  of 
such  a  peril.  And,  indeed,  nothing  more  harmful 
could  happen  to  the  silver  interests.  Any  safe  l^ns- 
lation  upon  this  subject  must  secure  the  equality  of 
the  two  coins  in  their  commercial  uses. 

I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  silver 
in  our  currency.  We  are  lane  producers  of  that 
metal,  and  should  not  discredit  it.  To  the  plan 
which  will  be  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  issuance  of  notes  or  certificates  upon 
the  deposit  of  silver  bullion  at  its  market  value,  I 
have  been  able  to  give  only  a  hasty  examination,  ow- 
ing to  the  press  ot  other  matters  and  to  the  tkct  that 
it  nas  been  so  recently  formulated.  The  details  of 
such  a  law  require  careful  considemtion,  but  the  gen- 
eral plan  sug^feeted  by  him  seems  to  satisfy  the  pur- 
pose— ^to  oontmue  the  use  of  silver  in  connection  with 
our  currency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger of  whicn  I  have  spoken.  At  a  later  day  I  may 
communicate  lurther  with  Congress  upon  this  sul^- 
ject. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  hss 
been  found  to  be  very  difficult  on  the  north we:'teru 
frontier.  Chinamen,  landing  at  Victoria,  find  it  easy 
to  pass  our  border,  owing  to  the  impossibility,  with 
the  force  at  the  command  ot  the  customs  officers,  of 
guarding  so  long  an  inland  line.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  authorized  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional officers  who  will  be  assigned  to  this  duty,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  enforce  the  law.  The 
Dom'inion  exacts  a  head  tax  of  $50  for  each  China- 
man landed,  and  when  these  persons,  in  fraud  ot  our 
law,  cross  into  our  territory  and  are  apprehended,  our 
officers  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  as  the 
Dominion  authorities  will  not  suffer  them  to  oe  sent 
back  without  a  second  payment  of  the  tax.  An  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  reach  an  understanding  that  will 
remove  this  difficulty. 

The  proclamation  rec^nired  by  section  8  of  the  act 
of  March  2, 1889,  rebting  to  the  killing  of  seals  and 
other  fhr-bearing  animals,  was  issued  ny  me  on  the 
21st  day  of  Mami,  and  a  revenue  vessel  was  dis- 
patched to  enforce  the  laws  and  protect  tlie  interests 
of  ihe  United  States.  The  estabnshment  of  a  refuj$e 
station  at  Point  Barrow,  as  directed  by  Congress,  was 
sucoessfuiry  accomplished. 

Judged  by  modem  standards,  we  are  practically 
without  coast  defenses.  Many  of  the  structures  we 
have  would  enhance  rather  tlian  diminish  the  perils 
of  their  garrisons  if  subjected  to  the  fire  of  improved 
guns ;  and  very  few  are  so  located  as  to  give  full  ef- 
fect to  the  greater  range  of  such  guns  as  we  are  now 
making  for  coast-defense  uses.  This  general  subject 
has  had  consideration  in  Congress  for  some  years,  and 
the  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  large  rifled 
pims,  maoe  one  year  ago,  was,  I  am  sure,  the  expres- 
f>ion  of  a  purpose  to  provide  suitable  works  in  which 
these  guns  might  be  mounted.  An  appropriation 
now  made  for  that  purpose  would  not  aavanoe  the 
completion  of  the  works  beyond  our  ability  to  supply 
tliem  with  fairly  effective  guns. 

The  security  of  our  coast  cities  against  foreign  at- 
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taok  should  not  rest  altogether  in  the  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  other  nations.  There  should  be  a  eeoond  line 
wholly  in  our  own  keeping.  I  veiy  uigendy  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  at  this  session  for  the  oon- 
struction  of  such  works  in  our  most  exposed  harboro. 

I  approve  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  provision  be  made  for  encamping  companies  of 
the  National  Ouard  in  our  co&»t  works  for  a  specified 
time  eadi  year^  and  for  their  training  in  the  use  of 
heavy  guns.  Uis  suggestion  that  an  increase  of  the  ar- 
tillery force  of  the  army  is  desirable  is  also  in  tills  con- 
nection commended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  improvement  of  our  important  rivers  and  har- 
bore  should  be  promoted  by  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions. Care  should  be  taken  that  the  (Government  is 
not  committed  to  the  proMoution  of  works  not  oi  pub- 
lic and  general  advantage,  and  that  the  relative  use- 
fulness of  works  of  that  class  is  not  overlooked.  So 
fiir  as  this  work  can  ever  be  said  to  be  completed,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  end  would  be  sooner  and  more 
economicaUy  reached  it'  fewer  separate  works  were 
undertaken  at  the  same  time,  and  those  selected  for 
their  greater  general  interest  were  more  rapidly 
pushed  to  completion.  A  work  once  considerably 
begun  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  risks  and  dete- 
rioration which  interrupted  or  insufficient  appropria- 
tions necessarily  occasion. 

The  assault  made  by  David  S.  Terry  upon  the  per- 
son of  Justice  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
dnited  States,  at  Lathrop,  Cal.,  m  AugOHt  last,  and 
the  killing  of  the  assailant  by  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal  who  had  been  deputed  to  accompanv  Justice 
Flald  and  to  protect  him  from  anticipated  violence  at 
the  hands  of  Terry,  in  connection  with  the  legal  pro- 
oeedings  which  have  followed,  suggest  questions 
which,  in  my  judgment,  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

I  recommend  that  more  definite  provision  be  made 
by  law,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  Federal  officers, 
but  for  a  full  trial  of  sucn  cases  in  the  United  States 
courts.  In  recommending  such  legislation  I  do  not  at 
all  impeach  either  the  general  adequacy  of  the  provis- 
ion made  by  the  State  laws  for  the  protection  of  all 
oitixcna  or  the  general  good  disposition  of  those 
charged  with  the  execution  of  such  laws  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  duty 
of  protecting  its  officers,  as  such,  and  of  punishing 
those  who  assault  them  on  account  of  their  official 
acti*,  should  not  be  devolved  expressly  or  by  acqui- 
escence upon  the  local  authorities. 

Events  which  have  been  brou^^ht  to  my  attention, 
hAppening  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  also 
sufl^entea  the  propriety  of  extendiug  by  legislation 
tuQcr  protection  to  those  who  may  be  called  as  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  law 
compels  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  knowled<;e  of 
pabltc  offenses  to  attena  upon  our  courts  and  grand 
juries  and  to  give  evidence.  There  is  a  manifest  re- 
sulting duty  that  these  witnesses  shall  be  protected 
ftom  iAiury  on  account  of  their  testimony.  The  in- 
vestigations of  criminal  offenses  are  often  rendered 
futile^  and  the  punishment  of  crime  impossible,  by  the 
intimidation  of  witnesses. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some  more  speedy 
method  for  disposing  of  the  cases  which  now  come 
for  final  acljudication  to  the  Supreme  Court  becomes 
evei^  year  more  apparent  and  urgent.  The  plan  of 
providing  some  intermediate  courts,  having  final  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  certain  classes  of  questions  and 
cases,  has,  I  think,  received  a  more  general  approval 
from  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  country  than  any  other. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  details,  1  recommend 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  such 
oourts. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  in 
many  of  the  districts  are,  in  my  judionent.  inadequate. 

I  recommend  that  all  such  salaries  now  below  $6,- 
000  per  annum  be  increased  to  that  amount  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  amountof  labor  performed  by  these 
judges  is  Tery  unequal,  but  as  they  can  not  properly 
engage  in  other  pursuits  to  supplement  their  mcomes, 


the  salary  should  btf  such  in  all  cases  as  to  provide  an 
independent  and  comfortable  support. 

Earnest  attention  should  be  given  by  Congress  to 
a  consideration  of  the  question  now  fiir  the  restraint 
of  those  combinations  of  capital  commonly  called 
*^  trusts  "  is  matter  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  Wiien 
organized,  as  they  often  are^  to  crush  out  all  healthy 
competition  and  to  monopolize  the  production  or  sale 
of  an  article  of  commerce  and  general  necessity,  thev 
are  dangerous  conspiracies  affoinst  the  public  gooci. 
and  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  and 
even  penal  legislation. 

The  subject  of  an  international  copyright  has  been 
frequentiy  commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
by  my  predecessors.  The  enactment  .of  such  a  law 
woula  be  eminently  wise  and  just. 

Our  naturalization  laws  should  be  so  revised  as  to 
make  the  inquiry  into  the  moral  character  and  good 
dispasition  toward  our  Government  of  the  persons  ap- 
plying for  citizenship  more  thorough.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  taking  fuller  control  of  the  examination, 
by  fixing  the  times  for  hearing  such  applications,  ana 
by  requiring  tiie  presence  of  some  one  who  shall  rep- 
resent the  (Government  in  the  inquiry.  Those  who 
are  the  avowed,  enemies  of  social  order,  or  who  come 
to  our  shores  to  swell  the  injurious  innuence  and  to 
extend  the  evil  practices  of  any  association  that  defies 
our  laws,  should  not  only  be  denied  citizenship  but  a 
domicile. 

The  enactment  of  a  national  bankrupt  law  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  general  legislation 
is  desirable.  It  should  be  simple  in  its  methods  and 
inexpensive  in  its  administration. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-Qeneral  not  only  ex- 
hibits the  operations  of  the  department  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  but  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  service,  which 
are  commended  to  your  attention.  No  other  branch 
of  the  Government  has  so  close  a  contact  with  the  daily 
life  of  the  people.  Almost  every  one  uses  the  service 
it  ofiSdrB,  and  every  hour  gained  in  the  transmission  of 
the  great  commercial  maus  has  an  actual  and  possible 
yalue  that  only  those  engaged  in  trade  can  understand. 

The  saving  of  one  day  in  the  transmission  of  the 
mails  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which 
has  recentiy  been  accomplished,  is  an  incident  worthy 
of  mention. 

The  plan  suggested  of  a  supervision  of  the  post- 
offices  in  separate  districts  that  shall  involve  instruc- 
tion and  suggestion  and  a  rating  of  the  effidenoy  of 
the  post-masters  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  greatiy  im- 
prove the  senrice. 

A  pressing  necessity  exists  for  the  erection  of  a 
bnildmg  for  the  joint  use  of  the  department  and  of 
the  city  post-office.  The  department  was  partially 
relieved  by  renting  outside  Quarters  for  a  part  of  its 
force,  but  it  is  again  overcrowaed.  The  building  used 
by  the  city  office  never  was  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
now  inadequate  and  unwholesome. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  transmission  through  the  mails  of  lottery  adver- 
tisements and  remittances  is  clearly  stated  by  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  his  suggestion  as  to  amend- 
ments should  have  your  favorable  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  a 
reorganization  of  the  bureaas  of  the  department  that 
will,  I  do  not  doubt,  promote  the  efficiency  of  each. 

In  general,  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  ship  of  war  authorized 
by  Congress.  The  first  vessel  of  the  new  navy,  the 
"  Dolphin,"  was  subjected  to  very  severe  trial  tests 
and  to  very  much  adverse  criticism.  But  it  is  grati- 
fvinsf  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  cruise  around  the  world, 
from  which  she  has  recently  returned,  has  demon* 
Btrated  that  she  is  a  first-class  vessel  of  her  rote. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  while  the 
effective  force  of  the  navy  is  rapidly  increasing,  by 
reason  of  the  improved  build  and  armament x>f  the 
new  ships,  the  number  of  our  ships  fit  for  sea  duty 
grows  very  slowly.  We  had,  on  the  4th  of  March  last, 
thirty -seven  serviceable  ships,  imd  though  four  have 
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since  been  added  to  theliBt,  tbe  total  has  not  been  in- 
creased, because  in  the  mean  time  four  have  been  lost 
or  condemned.  Twenty-six  additional  vesdele  have 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  for,  but  it  is  probable 
that  when  they  are  completed  our  list  will  only  be  in- 
creased to  forty-two,  a  iain  of  five.  The  old  wooden 
ships  are  disappearinar  almost  as  fast  as  tbe  new  vessels 
are  added.  These  tacts  carr^  their  own  argument. 
One  of  the  new  ships  may,  m  lighting  strength,  be 
equal  to  two  of  the  old,  but  it  can  not  do  the  cruininff 
duty  of  two.  It  is  i  mportant,  therefore,  that  we  should 
iiavo  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  service- 
able ships.  I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  construction  of  eight  armored  ships, 
three  gunboats,  and  five  torpedo  boats  be  authorized. 

An  appallin}?  calamity  bciell  three  of  our  naval  vcjv- 
sels  on  duty  at  the  Samoan  Islands,  in  the  harbor  of 
Apia,  in  March  last,  involving  the  loss  of  four  officers 
and  forty-seven  seamen,  of  two  vessels,  the  **  Trenton  " 
and  the  *^  Vandalia,''  and  the  disabling  of  a  third,  the 
"  Nipslc."  Three  vessels  of  the  German  navy,  also  in 
the  harbor,  shared  with  our  ships  the  force  of  the  hur- 
ricane and  suffered  even  more  heavily.  While  mourn- 
ing the  brave  officers  and  men  who  died,  f&Q\nf^  with 
high  .resolve  perils  greater  than  those  of  battle,  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  state  that  the  credit  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy  for  seamanship,  courage,  and  generosity  was 
ma^nifloently  sustained  in  the  storm-beaten  harbor  of 
Apia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exhibits 
the  transactions  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  school  age  and  in  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  to  adult  Indians.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  relation  and 
of  dealing  with  the  Indian  as  an  individual  did  not  ap- 
pear earner  in  our  legislation.  Largo  reservations, 
held  in  common,  and  the  nuuutenanoe  of  the  authority 
of  the  chiefs  and  head-men  have  deprived  the  individ- 
ual of  every  incentive  to  the  exercise  of  thrift,  and 
the  annuity  has  contributed  an  affirmative  impulse 
toward  a  state  of  confirmed  pauperism. 

Our  treaty  stipulations  sliould  be  observed  with 
fidelity,  and  our  legislation  should  be  highlv  consid- 
erate ot  the  best  interests  of  an  ignorant  ana  helpless 
people.  The  reservations  are  now  generally  surround- 
ed by  white  settlements.  We  can  no  longer  push  the 
Indian  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  it  remains  only, 
by  everj*  suitable  agency,  to  push  him  upward  into 
tlie  estate  of  a  self-supporting^  and  responsible  citizen. 
For  the  adult,  the  first  step  is  to  locate  him  upon  a 
farm  ;  and  for  the  child,  to  place  him  in  a  school. 

School  attendance  should  be  promoted  by  every 
moral  a^ncy,  and  those  falling  should  be  compelled. 
The  national  schools  for  Indians  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  should  be  multiplied,  and,  as  far  a3  pos- 
Mble,  should  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  schools  to  the  States  or 
Territories  in  which  they  are  located  when  the  Indians 
in  a  neighborhood  have  accepted  citizenship  and  have 
become  otherwise  fitted  for  such  a  transfer.  Th  is  con- 
dition of  things  will  be  attained  slowly^  but  it  will 
be  hastened  by  keeping  it  in  mind.  Ana  m  the  mean 
time  that  co-operation  between  the  Gk)vemment  and 
the  mission  schools  which  has  wrought  much  good 
should  be  cordially  and  impartially  maintained. 

The  last  Congress  enacted  two  distinct  laws  relatine 
to  negotiations  with  the  Sioux  Indians  of  Dakota  for 
a  relinquishment  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  and  for  dividine  the  remainder  into 
separate  reservations.  Both  were  approved  on  the 
same  day— March  2.  The  one  submitted  to  the  In- 
dians a  specific  proposition ;  the  other  (section  S  of 
the  Indian  appropriation  act)  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  n^crotiate  with 
these  Indians  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
general  puipose,  and  required  that  any  agreements 
made  should  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  ratification. 

On  the  16th  dav  of  April  last  I  appointed  lion. 
Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio,  Hon.  William  Warner,  of 
Missouri,  and  Mig.-Gen.  George  Crook,  of  the  Umted 


States  Army,  oommissioners  under  the  last-named 
law.  They  were,  however,  authorized  and  directed, 
first,  to  suomit  to  the  Indians  the  definite  proposidon 
made  to  them  by  the  act  fir^t  mentioned,  and  only  in 
the  event  of  a  failure  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
requisite  number  to  that  proposition  to  open  negotia- 
tions for  modified  terms  under  ttie  other  act  The 
work  of  the  commission  was  prolonged  and  arduous, 
but  the  assent  of  the  requisite  number  was,  it  is  undei- 
Btood,  finally  obtained  to  the  proposition  made  by  Con- 
gress, though  the  report  of  the  commission  has  not  yet 
been  submitted.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  shall  not, 
as  at  present  advised,  deem  it  necessary  to  submit  the 
agreement  to  Congress  for  ratification,  but  it  will  in 
due  course  be  submitted  for  information.  This  a^Ti^ 
ment  releases  to  the  United  States  about  nine  millioa 
acres  of  land. 

'Ihe  commisraon  provided  for  by  section  14  of  tbe 
Indian  appropriation  bill  to  negotiate  with  the  Chero- 
kee Indians  and  all  other  Indians  owning  or  claiming 
lands  lyiutf  west  of  the  ninetv-sixth  degree  of  longi- 
tude, for  vie  cession  to  the  United  States  x>f  all  such 
lands,  was  constituted  by  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
Lucius  Fairchild.  of  Wisconsin,  Hon.  John  F.  Har- 
tranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Wilson, 
of  Arkansas,  and  organized  on  June  29  lat<t.  Tbeir 
first  conference  with  wie  representatives  of  tbe  Chero- 
kees  was  held  at  Tahlequan,  July  29,  with  no  definite 
results.  Gen.  John  F.  Hartranft,  of  PennsylvanU, 
was  prevented  by  ill-health  fVom  taking  part  in  the 
conference.  His  death,  which  occurred  recently,  is 
justly  and  generally  lamented  by  a  people  he  had 
served  with  conspicions  gallantry  in  war  and  with  great 
fidelity  in  peace.  The  vacancy  thus  created  was 
filled  oy  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Warren  G.  Sayre  of 
Indiana. 

A  second  conference  between  ihe  commission  acd 
the  Chcrokees  was  begun  Nov.  6,  but  no  results  have 
yet  been  obtained,  nor  is  it  believed  that  a  con- 
clusion fi&n  be  immediately  expected.  The  cattle 
syndicate  now  occupving  the  lands  for  grazing  pur- 
poses is  clearlv  one  ox  the  a^ndes  responsible  lor  the 
obstruction  of  our  negotiations  with  the  Cherokees. 
The  large  body  of  agricultural  lands  constituting 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Cherokee  Outlet"  ought  not 
to  be,  and  indeed  can  not  long  be,  held  for  grazing, 
and  for  tbe  advantage  of  a  few  awiinst  the  pubuo 
interests  and  the  best  advantage  of  tiie  Indians  them- 
selves. The  United  States  has  now  under  the  treaties 
certain  rights  in  these  lands.  These  will  not  be  used 
oppressively,  but  it  can  not  be  allowed  that  those  who 
by  sufferance  occupy  these  lands  shall  interpose  to  de- 
feat the  wise  and  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  advanta- 
geous character  of  the  offer  made  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Cherokee  nation,  for  a  lull  release  of  these 
lands,  as  compared  with  other  suggestions  now  made 
to  them,  will  yet  obtain  for  it  a  favorable  oonaider- 
ation. 

Under  the  agreement  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Muscogee  (or  Creeks  nation  of  Indians 
on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1889,  an  absolute  title 
was  secured  by  the  United  States  to  about  three  and 
a  half  million  acres  of  land.  Section  12  of  the  gen- 
eral Indian  appropriation  act.  approved  March  2. 1889, 
made  provision  for  the  purcnase  by  the  United  States 
fVom  the  Seminole  triw)  of  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands.  The  delegates  of  the  Seminole  nation,  having 
first  duly  evidenced  to  me  their  power  to  act  in  that 
behalf,  delivered  a  prop©'"  release  and  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  of  all  the  lands  mentioned  in  the 
act,  which  was  accepted  by  mo  and  certified  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  statute. 

Bv  the  terms  of  both  the  acts  referred  to  all  the 
lands  so  purchased  were  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  open  to  settlement  under  the 
nomostead  law.  Kut  of  the  lands  embraced  in  these 
purchases,  being  in  the  asrgregate  about  five  and  a 
naif  million  acres,  three  anda  half  million  acres  had 
already,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  been 
acquired  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  sot- 
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tlipg  other  iDdian  tribes  thereon,  and  had  been  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose.  The  land  remaining  and 
avaUable  for  settlement  consisted  of  1,887,796  acres, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  bv  lands  in  the  occupancy  of 
Indian  tribes.  Congress  nad  provided  no  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  people  who  were  to  be  invited  by  my 
proclamation  to  settle  upon  these  lands,  except  as 
the  new  court,  which  had  been  established  at  Musco- 
gee, or  the  Umted  States  courts  in  some  of  the  adjoin- 
m^  States,  had  power  to  enforce  the  general  laws  oi 
the  United  States. 

In  this  condition  of  things  I  was  quite  reluctant  to 
open  the  lands  to  settlement.  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  several  thousand  persons,  many  of  them  with 
their  famUies,  had  ^hered  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  with  a  view  to  securing  homesteads 
on  the  ceded  lands,  and  that  delay  would  involve 
them  in  much  loss  and  suffering,  I  did,  on  the  28d 
day  of  March  last,  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
the  lands  therein  described  would  be  open  to  settle- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  22d  day 
of  April  following,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Two  land  di^ 
tricts  had  been  established,  and  the  oflloes  were  open 
for  the  transaction  of  busmess  when  the  ^>pointed 
time  arrived. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  settlers  that  they 
very  generalljr  observe  the  limitation  as  to  the  time 
when  they  might  enter  the  Territory.  Care  will  be 
taken  that  those  who  entered  in  violation  of  the  law 
do  not  secure  the  advantage  they  unfairly  sought. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  that  the  strife 
for  locations  would  result  in  much  violence  and 
bloodshed,  but  happily  these  antidpations  were  not 
realized.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  the 
Territory  about  sixty  thousand  people ;  and  several 
oonsiderable  towns  have  sprung  up,  ror  which  tempo- 
rary municipal  governments  have  been  oraanized. 
Guthrie  is  said  to  have  now  a  population  ot  cJmost 
eight  thousand.  Eleven  schools  and  nine  churches 
have  been  estabUslied,  and  three  daily  and  five 
weekly  newspapers  are  i)ublished  in  this  city,  whose 
charter  and  ordmanoes  have  only  the  sanction  of  the 
voluntary  acquiescence  of  the  people  ft-om  day  to  day. 
Oklahoma  City  has  a  population  of  about  dve  thou- 
sand, and  is  proportionately  as  well  provided  as 
Guthrie  with  churches,  schools,  and  newspapers. 
Other  towns  and  villages  having  populations  of  from 
one  hundred  to  a  thousand  are  scattered  over  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

In  order  to  secure  the  peace  of  this  now  community 
in  the  absence  of  civil  government,  I  directed  General 
Merritt,  commanding  Uie  Department  of  the  Missouri. 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  marshals  of  the  Unitea 
States  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  upon  their  requi- 
sition to  use  the  troops  to  aid  them  in  executing  war- 
rants and  in  Quieting  any  riots  or  breaches  of  the 
peace  that  mignt  occur.  He  was  further  directed  to 
use  his  influence  to  promote  good  order  and  to  avoid 
any  conflicts  between  or  with  the  settlers.  Believing 
that  the  introduction  and  sale  of  liquors  where  no 
legal  restraints  or  regulations  existed  would  endan- 
aer  the  public  peace,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
Uquors  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  Indian  reser- 
vations before  reaching  the  white  settlements,  1  fur- 
ther directed  the  general  commanding  to  enforce  the 
laws  relating  to  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  in- 
to the  Indian  country. 

The  presence  of  the  troops  has  ^iplven  a  sense  of  se- 
curity to  the  well-disposed  citizens,  and  hss  tended  to 
restrain  the  lawless.  In  one  instance  the  oflicer  in 
immediate  command  of  the  troops  went  fhrther  than  1 
deemed  justifiable  in  Rupf)OTting  the  de  facto  munici- 
pal government  of  Guthrie,  and  he  was  so  informed 
and  directed  to  limit  the  interference  of  the  military 
to  the  support  of  the  marshals  on  the  lines  iudioated 
in  the  original  order.  I  very  ur^ntiy  recommend 
that  Congress  at  once  provide  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment for  these  people.  Serious  questions,  which  may 
St  any  time  lead  to  violent  outbreaks,  are  awaiting  the 
institution  of  courts  tor  their  peaceful  adjustment. 
The  American  genius  tor  self-government  has  been 
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well  illustrated  in  Oklahoma,  but  it  is  neither  safe  nor 
wise  to  leave  these  people  longer  to  the  expedients 
which  have  temporarily  served  them. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  title 
to  tu^vn  lots  in  the  towns  now  established  in  Alaska, 
for  locating  town  sites,  and  for  the  establishment  or 
municipal  govemment-(.  Only  the  mining  laws  have 
been  extended  to  that  Territory,  and  no  other  form  of 
title  to  lands  can  now  be  obtained.  The  ^neral  land 
laws  were  framed  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of 
agricultural  lands,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  their  operation 
iu  Alaska  would  be  beneflciaL 

We  have  fortunately  not  extended  to  Alaska  the 
mistaken  policy  of  establishing  reservations  for  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  can  deal  with  them  from  the  begin- 
ning as  individuals  with,  I  am  sure,  better  results. 
But  any  disposition  of  the  public  lands  and  any  regu- 
lations relating  to  timber  and  to  the  fisheries  should 
have  a  kindly  regard  to  their  interests.  Having  no 
power  to  levy  taxes,  the  people  of  Alaska  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  General  Government  to  whotte 
revenues  the  seal  fisheries  make  a  large  annual  oontri- 
bution.  An  appropriation  for  education  should  neither 
be  overlooked  nor  stinted. 

The  smallness  of  the  population  and  the  great  dis- 
tances between  the  settlements  offer  serious  obstacles 
to  the  establishment  of  the  usual  Territorial  form  of 
government.  Perhaps  the  organization  of  several 
Bubdistricts  with  a  small  municipal  council  of  limited 
lowera  for  each,  would  be  safe  and  useful. 

Attention  is  called  in  this  coimection  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relating  to  tiie 
establishment  of  another  port  of  entiy  in  Alaska,  and 
of  other  needed  customs,  uoilities,  and  regulations. 

In  the  administration  of  the  land  laws  tne  policy  of 
facilitating  in  every  proper  way  the  adjustment  ot 
the  honest  claims  of  individual  settiers  upon  the  pub- 
lic lands  has  been  pursued.  The  number  ot  pending 
cases  had,  during  tne  preceding  administration,  been 
greatly  increased  under  the  operation  of  orders  for  a 
time  suspending  final  action  in  a  largo  part  of  the  oases 
originating  in  too  West  and  Northwest,  and  by  the 
subsequent  use  of  unusual  methods  of  examination. 
Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  under 
which  our  agricultural  lands  have  been  settled  can  ap- 
preciate the  serious  and  often  fatal  conseouences  to  the 
settler  of  a  policy  that  puts  his  titie  under  suspicion, 
or  delays  the  issuance  of  his  patent.  While  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  and  to  expose  fraud,  it  should  not  be 
imputed  without  reason. 

The  manifest  purpose  of  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption laws  was  to  promote  the  settlement  of  the 
public  domain  by  persons  having  a  bona  fids  intent 
to  make  a  home  upon  the  selectea  lands.  Where  this 
intent  is  well  established  and  the  requirements  of  the 
law  have  been  substantially  complied  with,  the  claim- 
ant is  entitled  to  a  prompt  and  friendly  consideration 
of  his  case.  But  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  claimant  is  the  mere  agent  of  another,  who  is 
seeking  fo  evade  a  law  intended  to  promote  small 
holdings,  aifd  to  secure  by  fraudulent  methods  large 
tracts  of  timber  and  other  lands,  both  principal  and 
agent  should  not  only  be  thwarted  in  their  fraudulent 
purpose,  but  should  he  made  to  feel  the  full  penalties 
of  our  criminal  statutes.  The  laws  should  be  so  ad- 
ministered as  not  to  confound  these  two  classes  and  to 
visit  penalties  only  upon  the  latter. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  titles  to  large  bodies  of 
lands  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
has  greatly  retarded  the  development  of  those  Terri- 
tories, revision  should  be  made  bv  law  for  the 
prompt  trial  and  final  a^ustment,  berore  a  judicial 
tribunal  or  commission,  of  all  claims  based  upon  Mexi- 
can ^nts.  It  is  not  lust  to  an  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising people  that  their  peace  should  be  disturbed 
and  tneir  prosperity  retarded  by  these  old  conten- 
tions. I  express  the  hope  that  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  methods  may  yield  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

The  law  now  provides  a  pension  for  every  soldier 
and  sailor  who  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  civil  war  and  is  now  suffer- 
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ing  from  woimds  or  disoase  having  an  oriffin  in  the 
Bervice  and  in  ^e  line  of  duty.  Two  of  the  tliree  ne- 
oeasaiy  facts,  namely  muster  and  diaability,  are  usa- 
ally  Buaceptible  of  easy  proof;  but  the  third,  origin  in 
the  service,  is  often  dimcult  and  in  many  deserving 
cases  impossible  to  establish.  That  very  many  or 
those  who  endured  the  hardships  of  our  most  bloody 
and  arduous  campaigns  are  now  disabled  from  diit- 
eases  that  had  a  real  but  not  traceable  origin  in  the 
service,  I  do  not  doubt.  Besides  these  there  is  an- 
other dass  composed  of  men  many  of  whom  served 
an  enlistment  of  three  full  yeaiv,  and  of  re-enlisted 
veterans  who  added  a  fourth  year  of  service,  who  es- 
caped the  casualties  of  battle  and  the  assaults  of  dis- 
ease, wbo  were  always  ready  for  any  detail,  who  were 
in  every  battle  lino  of  their  command,  and  were  mus- 
tered out  in  sound  healthy  and  have  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  while  fighting  with  the  same  indomitable  and 
independent  spirit  the  contests  of  civil  life,  been  over- 
come by  disease  or  casualty. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  the  pension  roll  already  in- 
Yolves  a  very  large  annual  expenditure,  neither  am  I 
deterred  by  that  fact  from  recommending  that  Con- 
gress grant  a  pension  to  such  honorably  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  civil  war  as,  having  ren- 
dered substantial  service  during  the  war,  are  now  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  labor  for  maintenance,  and 
by  disease  or  casualty  are  incapacitated  from  earning 
it.  Many  of  the  men  who  would  be  included  in  this 
form  of  relief  are  now  dependent  ujion  public  aid, 
and  it  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  consist  with  the  na- 
tional honor  that  the^r  shidl  continue  to  subsist  upon 
the  local  relief  given  indiscriminately  to  paupers  in- 
stead of  upon  the  special  and  generous  provision  of 
the  nation  the^  served  so  gallantly  and  unselfishly. 
Our  people  will,  I  am  sure,  very  generally  approve 
such  legislation.  And  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
survivors  of  the  Union  armv  and  navy  will  feel  a 
grateAil  sense  of  relief  when  this  worthy  and  suffering 
class  of  their  comrades  is  fairly  cared  tor. 

There  are  some  manifest  inequalities  in  the  existing 
law  that  should  be  remedied.  To  some  of  these  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  called  attention. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  bv  the  adop- 
tion of  new  and  better  methods  in  the  war  Depai^ 
ment  the  calls  of  the  Pension  Office  for  information  as 
to  the  military  and  hospital  records  of  pension  claim- 
ants are  now  promptly  answered,  and  the  ii^jurious 
and  vexatious  delays  that  have  heretofore  occurred  are 
entirely  avoided.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  ad- 
justment of  all  pending  claims. 

The  advent  of  four  new  States,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  into  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution,  in  the  same  month,  and 
the  admission  of  their  dulv  cnoeen  representatives  to 
our  national  Congress  at  the  same  session,  is  an  event 
as  unexampled  as  it  is  interesting. 

The  certification  of  the  votes  cast  and  of  the  Consti- 
tutions adopted  in  each  of  the  States  was  filed  with 
roe  as  required  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Feb. 
22,  1889,  by  the  governors  of  said  Tetritories,  re- 
spectively. Having,  alter  a  careful  examination, 
found  that  the  several  Constitutions  and  governments 
were  republican  in  form  and  not  repuffnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Staten,  that  ail  the  provis- 
ions of  the.  act  of  Congress  had  been  complied  with, 
and  that  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  in  each  of  said 
proposed  States  was  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  submitted  therein,  I  did  so  declare  by  a 
separate  proclamation  as  to  each ;  as  to  North  Da^ 
kota  and  South  Dakota  on  Saturday,  Nov.  2 ;  as  to 
Montana  on  Friday,  Nov.  8 ;  and  as  to  Washington  on 
Monday,  Nov.  11. 

Each  of  thefte  States  has  within  it  resources  the 
development  of  which  will  employ  the  energies  ot, 
and  yield  a  comfortable  subs^tenoe  to  a  great  popu- 
lation. The  smallest  of  these  new  States,  Wasning- 
ton,  stands  twelfth,  and  the  largest,  Montana,  thira, 
among  the  forty- two  in  area.  The  people  of  these 
States  are  already  well-trained,  intelligent,  and  patri- 
otic American  citizens,  having  common  interests  and 


sympathies  with  those  of  the  older  States,  and  a  < 
mon  puri>oee  to  defend  the  integrity  and  uphold  the 
honor  of  the  nation. 

The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  been  called  to  the  urgent  need  of  Congre*- 
sional  legislation  for  the  better  protection  of  the  lives 
and  limbd  of  those  engaged  in  operating  the  great  in- 
terstate freight  lines  of  the  country,  and  especijdlT  of 
the  yard-men  and  brakemen.  A  petition,  aigned  bj 
nearly  ten  thousand  railway  brakemen,  was  presented 
to  the  coramitision,  asking  that  steps  might  be  taken 
to  bring  about  the  use  ol  automatic  brakes  and  oonp- 
lers  on  freight  cars. 

At  a  meeting  of  State  railroad  commiasionera  and 
their  acoredited  representatives,  held  at  Washinirton  - 
in  March  last,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  a  resolution  was  unanimonaly 
adopted,  urging  the  oonmiission  ^*  to  consider  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  in 
coupling  and  uncoupling  freight  cars,  and  in  handling 
the  brakes  of  such  cars."  During  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1888,  over  2,000  railroad  employ^  were 
killed  in  service,  and  more  than  20,000  iiqured.  It  is 
competent,  I  think,  for  Congress  to  require  unifonnity 
in  the  construction  of  cars  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  the  use  of  improved  safety  applianoee 
upon  such  trains.  Time  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  needed  changes,  but  an  earnest  and  intelligent 
beginning  should  be  made  at  once.  It  is  a  reproach 
to  our  civilization  tliat  any  class  of  American  work- 
men should,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  neoessair  and  useful 
vocation,  be  subjected  to  a  peril  of  life  and  limb  as  gntA 
as  that  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  war. 

The  creation  of  an  executive  department,  to  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  A^ciuture,  by  the  act 
of  Feb.  9,  last,  was  a  wu^  and  timely  responae  to  a 
request  which  had  long  been  respecmilly  uiiged  by 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  perfect  the  organization  of  the  department  so 
that  it  may  fairly  realize  the  expectations  which  its 
creation  exited.  In  this  connection  attention  is 
called  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary,  which  is  herewith  submitted.  The 
need  of  a  law  officer  for  the  department,  such  as  is 
provided  for  the  other  executive  aepartments,  is  man- 
ifest. The  failure  of  the  last  Congress  to  make  the 
usual  provision  tor  the  publication  of  the  annual  report 
should  be  promptly  remedied.  The  public  interest 
in  the  report  ana  its  value  to  the  farming  community 
1  am  sure  will  not  be  diminished  under  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  department 

I  recommend  that  the  Weather  Service  be  separated 
from  the  War  Department  and  established  as  a  bu- 
reau in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  will  in« 
Yolve  an  entire  reorganization  both  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  of  the  Signal  Corps,  making  of  the  ftrst  a 
purely  civil  organization  and  of  the  other  a  purely 
military  staff  corps.  The  report  of  the  chief  ej^rnal 
officer  shows  that  the  work  of  the  corps  on  its  mili-> 
tarv  side  has  been  deteriorating. 

'the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  not  be  lost  s&^ht  of  in  the  pressure  for 
consideration  of  measures  affecting  the  whole  country. 
Having  no  legislature  of  its  own,  either  municipal  or 
general,  its  people  must  look  to  Congress  for  the 
regulation  of  all  those  concerns  that  in  the  States  are 
the  subject  of  local  control.  Our  whole  people  have 
an  interest  that  the  national  capital  should  be  made 
attractive  and  beautiful,  and  above  all  that  its  repute 
for  social  order  should  be  well  maintained.  The  laws 
regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  Dintrict 
should  be  revised  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  traffic 
under  stringent  limitations  and  control. 

In  execution  of  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1890, 1 
did,  on  the  17th  day  of  August  last,  appoint  Rudolph 
Bering,  of  New  York,  Samuel  M.  Gray,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Frederick  P.  Steams,  of  MassachusettB, 
three  eminent  sanitary  engineers,  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  system  of  sewerage  existing  in  the  Dia- 
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trict  of  Columbia.  Their  report,  which  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, will  be  in  due  course  Bubmitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  oommissionero  of  the  District  is 
herewith  transmitted,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  is 
called  to  the  suj^gestions  contained  therein. 

The  proposition  to  observe  the  four  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  di^oover^  of  America  by  the  opening 
of  a  world's  fair  or  exposition  in  some  one  of  our  ffreu 
cities  will  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
grsas.  The  value  and  interest  of  such  an  exposition 
may  well  claim  the  promotion  of  the  Qenc|al  Govern- 
ment 

On  the  4th  of  March  last  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion had  but  a  single  member.  The  vacancies  were 
ftUod  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  and  since  then  the  com- 
missioners have  been  industriously,  though  with  an 
inadequate  force,  engaged  in  executing  the  law.  They 
were  assured  by  me  that  a  cordial  support  would  be 
given  them  in  the  &ithfUl  and  impartial  enforcement 
of  the  statute  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
in  aid  of  it. 

Heretofore  the  book  of  elifi^bles  has  been  closed  to 
eveiT  one,  except  as  certifications  were  made  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  appointing  officers.  This  secrecy 
was  the  source  of  mucn  suspicion,  and  of  many  charges 
of  favoritism  in  the  adminiKtiation  of  the  law.  What 
is  secret  is  always  suspected ;  what  is  open  can  be 
judged.  The  commission,  with  the  i^U  aoproval  of  all 
Its  members,  has  now  opened  the  li»t  or  eligibles  to 
the  public  The  eligible  lists  for  the  classified  post- 
offices  and  custom  houses  are  now  publicly  posted  in 
the  respective  offices,  as  are  also  the  certincadons  for 
appointments.  The  purpose  of  the  dvil-service  law 
was  abNBolutely  to  exclude  any  other  consideration  in 
connection  with  appointments  under  it  than  that  of 
merit  as  tested  by  the  examinations.  The  business 
*biooeeds  upon  the  theory  that  both  the  examining 
ooorda  and  the  appointing  officers  are  absolutely  igno- 
ranc  as  to  the  political  views  and  associations  of  all 
persons  on  the  dvU-service  lists.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  however,  that  some  recent  congr^^ssioiial  in- 
vestigations have  somewhat  shaken  public  confidence 
in  the  impartiality  of  the  selections  for  appointment. 

The  reiorm  of  the  dvil  service  will  make  no  safe  or 
aatisfactoiy  advance  until  the  present  law  and  its 
equal  administration  are  well  established  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  It  will  be  my  pleasure,  as  it  is 
my  duty,  to  see  that  the  law  is  executed  with  firmness 
and  impartiality.  If  some  of  its  provisions  have  been 
fiaudulently  evaded  by  appointing  officers,  our  resent- 
ment should  not  suggest  toe  repeal  of  the  law,  but  re- 
form in  its  administration.  Wo  should  have  one  view 
of  the  matter,  and  hold  it  with  a  sincerity  that  is  not 
affected  by  the  consideration  that  the  party  to  which 
we  belong  is  for  the  time  in  power. 

My  predecessor,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1889,  by 
an  Executive  order  to  take  effect  March  15,  brought 
the  railway  mail  service  under  the  operation  of  the 
civil- service  law.  Provision  was  made  that  the  order 
should  take  effect  sooner  in  any  State  where  an  eligi- 
ble list  was  sooner  obtained.  On  the  11th  day  of 
March,  Mr.  Lyman,  then  the  only  member  of  the 
commission^  reported  to  me  in  writing  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  have  the  list  of  eligibles  ready  be- 
fore May  1,  and  requested  that  the  takinjg  effect  of  the 
order  be  postponed  until  that  time,  which  was  done, 
subject  to  the  same  provision  contained  in  the  ori^inlnal 
order  as  to  States  in  which  an  eligible  list  was  sooner 
obtained. 

As  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  new 
dassification  and  of  the  inclusion  of  the  railway  mall 
service,  the  work  of  die  commission  hss  been  greatly 
increased,  and  the  present  clerical  force  is  found  to  be 
Inadequate.  I  recommend  that  the  additional  clerks 
asked  Dv  the  commission  be  appropriated  for. 

The  duty  of  appointment  is  devolved  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  by  the  law^  and  the  appointing  officers  are 
properly  held  to  a  high  responsibility  in  its  exerdse. 
The  growth  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  the  dvil  list  have  magnified  this  function  of 
the  Executive  disproportionalfy.    It  can  not  be  de- 


nied, however,  that  the  labor  connected  with  this 
necessary  work  is  increased,  often  to  the  point  of  act- 
ual distress,  by  the  sudden  and  excessive  demands 
that  are  made  upon  an  incoming  Administration  for 
removals  andap^intmente.  But,  on  the  ot^er  hand, 
it  is  not  true  that  incumbency  is  a  conclusive  argument 
for  a  continuance  in  office.  Impartiality,  moderation, 
fidelity  to  public  duty,  and  a  good  attainment  'm  the 
discharge  of  it  must  be  added  before  the  argument  is 
complete.  When  those  holding  administrative  of- 
fices so  conduct  themselves  as  to  convince  just  politi- 
cal opponents  that  no  party  consideration  or  bias  af- 
fects m  any  waj^  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties 
we  can  more  easily  stay  the  demand  for  removals. 

I  am  satisfied  that  l>oth  in  and  out  of  the  classified 
service  great  benefit  would  accrue  iVom  the  adoption 
of  some  system  by  which  the  officer  would  receive  the 
distinction  and  benefit  that  in  all  private  employ- 
mento  comes  from  exceptional  faithfulness  and  em- 
dency  in  the  perlbrmance  of  duty. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments that  they  consider  whether  a  record  might 
not  be  kept  in  each  bureau  of  all  those  elements  that 
are  covered  by  the  terms  ^^faithfulness"  and  '* effi- 
ciency,'' and  a  rating  made  showing  the  relative  mer- 
ito  of  the  clerks  or  each  class,  this  rating  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  test  of  merit  in  making  promotions. 

I  have  also  suggested  to  the  Postmaster-Oeneral 
that  he  adopt  some  plan  by  whidi  he  can,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  reports  to  the  department  and  of  fre- 
quent inspections,  indicate  the  relative  merit  of  post- 
masters or  each  class.  They  wUl  be  appropriately  in- 
dicated in  the  official  register  and  in  tne  report  of  the 
department.  That  a  great  stimulus  would  thus  be 
given  to  the  whole  service  I  do  not  doubt,  and  such  a 
record  would  be  the  best  defense  against  inconsiderate 
removals  from  office. 

The  interest  of  the  General  Government  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  found  an  early  expression  not 
only  in  the  thoughttul  and  sometimes  warning  utter- 
ance of  our  ablest  stetesmen,  but  in  liberal  appropri- 
ations from  the  common  resources  for  the  support  of 
education  in  the  new  States.  No  one  will  deny  that 
it  is  of  the  gravest  national  concern  that  those  who 
hold  the  ultimate  control  of  all  public  affairs  should 
have  the  necessary  intelligence  wisely  to  direct  and 
determine  them.  National  aid  to  education  has  here- 
tofore taken  the  form  of  land  grants,  and  in  tiiat 
fom)  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  people  Lb  not  seriously  questioned. 
I  do  not  tiiink  it  can  be  successtlilly  questioned  when 
the  form  is  changed  to  that  of  a  direct  grant  of  money 
from  the  public  Treasury. 

Such  aid  should  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  suggested 
by  some  exceptional  conditions.  The  sudden  emand- 
pation  of  the  slaves  of  the  South,  the  bestowal  of  the 
Buflraffe,  which  soon  followed,  and  the  impairment  of 
the  ability  of  the  Stetes  where  these  new  citizens 
were  chiefiy  found  to  adequately  provide  educational 
fiidlities  presented  not  only  excei>tional  but  unexam- 
pled conditions.  That  the  situation  has  been  much 
ameliorated  there  is  no  doubt.  The  ability  and  inter- 
est of  the  States  have  ha|)pily  increased. 

But  a  great  work  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  think 
the  General  Government  should  lend  ite  aid.  As  the 
suggestion  of  a  national  grant  in  aid  of  education 
grows  chiefiy  out  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
emancipated  slave  and  his  descendants^  the  relief 
should,  as  far  as  possible^  while  necessarily  proceed- 
ing upon  some  general  lines,  be  applied  to  the  need 
that  suggested  it.  It  is  essential,  ii  much  ^ood  is  to 
be  aomplished,  that  the  sympathy  and  active  inter- 
eat  of  the  people  of  the  Stetes  should  be  enlisted,  and 
that  the  methods  adopted  should  be  such  as  to  stim- 
ulate and  not  to  supplant  local  texation  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

As  one  Congress  can  not  bind  a  succeeding  one  in 
such  a  case,  and  as  the  effort  must,  in  some  degree,  be 
experimental,  I  recommend  that  any  appropriation 
made  for  this  purpose  be  so  limited  in  annual  amount 
and  as  to  the  time  over  which  it  is  to  extend  as  will. 
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on  the  one  hand,  give  the  local  school  authorities 
opportunity  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  firRt  year's 
allowance,  and  on  the  other  deliver  them  trom  the 
temptation  to  unduly  postitone  the  assumption  of  the 
whole  burden  themselves.' 

The  colored  people  did  not  intrude  themselves  upon 
US ;  they  were  Drought  here  in  chains  and  held  in  tbo 
communities  where  the^  are  now  chiefly  found  by  a 
cruel  slave  code.  Happily  for  both  races,  thej  are  now 
free.  They  have,  from  a  standpoint  of  i^orahce 
and  poverty,  which  was  our  shame,  not  theirs,  made 
remarkable  advances  in  education  and  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  property.  Thev  have,  as  a  people,  shown 
themselves  to  be  Mendlv  and  iaithful  toward  the 
white  race,  under  temptations  of  tremendous  strength. 
They  have  tbeir  representatives  in  the  national  ceme- 
teries where  a  grateful  Qovemment  has  gathered  the 
ashes  of  those  who  died  in  its  defense.  They  have 
furnished  to  our  regular  army  regiments  that  have 
won  high  pnuse  from  their  oommandins  officers  for 
courage  and  soldierly  qualitie:),  and  for  &lelity  to  the 
enlistment  oath.  In  civil  life  thejr  are  now  the  toilers 
of  their  communities,  making  their  fvXL  contribution 
to  the  widening  streams  ofjprosperity  which  these 
communities  are  receiving.  Their  sudden  withdraw- 
al would  stop  production  and  bring  disorder  into  the 
household  as  well  as  the  shop.  Generally  they  do  not 
desire  to  quit  their  homes,  and  their  employers  re- 
sent the  interference  of  the  emigration  agents  who 
seek  to  stimulate  such  a  desire. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  many  parts  of  our 
country  where  the  colored  population  is  lai^  the 
people  of  that  race  are,  bv  various  devices,  deprived 
of  any  effective  exercise  ot  their  political  rights  and  of 
many  of  their  dvil  rights.  The  wrong  docs  not  ex- 
pend itself  upon  those  whoso  votes  are  suppressed. 
Every  constituency  in  the  Union  is  wromred. 

It  Las  been  the  nope  of  every  patriot  that  a  sense  of 
justice  and  of  respect  for  ^e  law  would  work  a  grad- 
ual cure  of  these  flagrant  evils,  fiurcly,  no  one  sup- 
poses that  the  present  can  be  accepted  as  a  ^rmancnt 
condition.  If  it  is  said  that  these  communities  must 
work  out  this  problem  for  themselves,  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  whether  they  are  at  work  upon  it.  Do 
they  suggest  any  solution?  When  and  under  what 
conditions  is  the  black  man  to  have  a  fVec  ballot! 
When  is  he,  in  fact,  to  have  those  full  civil  rights 
which  have  so  long  been  his  in  law  f  When  is  that 
equality  of  influence  wliich  our  form  of  government 
was  intended  to  secure  to  the  electors  to  ^  restorcKi  ? 
This  generation  should  courageously  face  these  grave 
questions,  and  not  leave  them  as  a  neritage  of  woe  to 
the  next  The  consultation  should  proceed  with 
candor,  calmness,  and  great  patience:  upon  the  lines 
of  justice  and  humanity,  not  of  prejudice  and  cruelty. 
No  Question  in  our  country  can  ne  at  rest  except  upon 
the  nrm  basis  of  justice  and  of  the  law. 

I  earnestly  invoke  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
consideration  of  such  measures  within  its  well-deflned 
constitutional  powers  as  will  secure  to  all  our  people 
a  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  every  other 
civil  right  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  No  evil,  however  deplorable,  can  jus- 
tify the  assumption,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive or  of  Congress,  of  powcr«  not  granted  ;  but  both 
will  be  highly  blameablo  if  all  the  powers  granted  are 
not  wisely  but  flrmlv  used  to  correct  these  evils.  The 
power  to  take  the  whole  direction  and  control  of  the 
election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Beprcsentatives 
w  clearly  given  to  the  General  Government.  A  par- 
tial and  qualified  supervision  of  these  elections  is  now 
provided  for  by  law,  and  in  mv  opinion  this  law  may 
be  so  strengthened  and  extended  as  to  secure,  on  the 
whole,  better  results  than  can  be  attained  by  a  law 
taking  all  the  processes  of  such  election  into  Federal 
control.  The  colored  man  should  be  protected  in  * 
nil  of  his  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  whether 
as  litigant,  juror,  or  witness  in  our  courts,  as  an 
elector  for  members  of  Congress,  or  as  a  peaceful  trav- 
eler upon  our  interstate  rail  ways. 

There  b  nothing  more  justly  humiliating  to  the  na- 


tional pride,  and  nothing  more  hurtfUl  to  the  natioiial 
prosperity,  than  the  inferiority  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine compared  with  tiiat  of  other  nations  whose  geDeral 
resources,  wealth,  and  sea-coast  lines  do  not  »aggC8t 
any  reason  for  their  supremacy  on  the  sea.  It  was  not 
always  so,  and  our  people  are  agreed,  I  think,  that  it 
shall  not  continue  to  be  so.  It  is  not  posoible  in  this 
communication  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  doc»y  of 
our  shipping  interests,  or  the  diflering  methodit  bj 
which  it  IS  proposed  to  restore  them.  The  statenoent 
of  a  few  prell-authenticated  facts  and  some  ireDcral 
suggestions  as  to  legislation  b  all  that  is  practicable. 
Thi&t  the  great  steamship  lines  sailing  under  the  fla^ns 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italv,  and 
engag^  in  foreign  commerce,  were  promoted,  and 
have  since  been  and  now  arc  liberally  aided,  bpr 
grants  of  public  money,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
generally  known.  That  the  American  lines  of  ateain- 
ships  have  been  abandoned  by  us  to  an  unequal  con- 
test with  the  aided  lines  of  other  nations  until  they 
have  been  withdrawn,  or,  in  the  few  cases  where  tfaej 
are  still  maintained,  are  subject  to  serious  disadran- 
taces,  is  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  present  situation  is  such  that  traveleTB  and 
merchandise  And  Liveipool  often  a  necessary  intei^ 
mediate  port  between  New  York  and  some  of  the 
South  American  capitals.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
delegates  from  South  American  states  to  the  confei^ 
enoe  of  American  nations  now  in  session  at  Washing- 
ton reached  our  shores  by  leversing  that  line  of  tiayel 
is  very  conclusive  of  the  need  of  such  a  conference, 
and  very  su^^^tive  as  to  the  first  and  most  nocessary 
step  in  the  direction  of  iuUer  and  more  bcnefi<nal  in- 
tercoune  with  nations  tiiat  are  now  our  neighbors 
upon  the  lines  of  latitude,  but  not  upon  the  lines  of 
e^tablished  commercial  intercourse. 

I  recommend  that  such  appropriations  be  made  for 
ocean  mail  service  in  American  steamships  between 
our  ports  and  those  of  Central  and  South  America, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  important  islands  in  both  of  tlie 
great  oceans  as  will  be  liberally  remunerative  for  the 
service  rendered,  and  as  will  encourage  Uie  establiah- 
ment  and  in  some  fidr  degree  equalize  the  chances  of 
American  steamship  lines  in  the  competitions  which 
they  must  meet.  That  the  American  states  Iving 
south  of  us  will  cordially  co-operate  in  cstablishinjg 
and  maintaining  such  lines  of  steamships  to  their 
principal  ports  I  do  not  doubt. 

We  should  also  make  provision  for  a  naval  reserve 
to  consist  of  such  merchant  ships,  of  American  con- 
struction and  of  a  specified  tonnage  and  speed,  as  the 
owners  will  consent  to  place  at  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  case  of  need,  as  armed  cruisers.  England 
has  adopted  this  policy,  and  as  a  result  can  now,  upon 
necessity,  at  once  place  upon  her  naval  list  some  of 
the  fastest  steamships  in  the  world.  A  proper  su- 
pervision of  the  construction  of  such  ves-sels  would 
make  their  conversion  into  effective  ships  of  war  very 
easy. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  economy  In  our  national  expen- 
ditures, but  it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  make  this  word 
describe  a  policy  that  withholds  an  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  our  foreign  commerce.  The 
enlaiigement  and  improvement  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  development  of  a  sufficient  body  of  trained 
American  seamen,  the  promotion  of  rapid  and  regular 
mail  communication  between  the  ports  of  other  coun- 
tries and  our  own,  and  the  adaptation  of  large  and 
swift  American  merchant  steamships  to  naval  w^ea, 
in  time  of  war,  are  public  purposes  or  the  highest  con- 
cern. The  enlarared  participation  of  our  people  in 
'the  carrving  trade,  the  new  and  increased  markets 
that  will  be  opened  for  the  products  of  our  farms  and 
factories,  and  the  fuller  and  netter  employment  of  our 
mechanics,  which  will  result  from  a  liberal  promotion 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  insure  the  widest  possible 
difl'usion  of  oeneflt  to  all  the  States  and  to  all  our 
people.  Eveiything  is  most  propitious  for  the  pres^ 
ent  inauguration  of  a  liberal  and  progressive  |k>11cv 
upon  this  subject,  and  wo  should  enter  upon  it  with 
promptness  and  decision. 
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The  leffiBlation  which  I  have  suggested,  it  is  sin- 
cerely believed,  will  promote  the  peace  ana  honor  of 
onr  oountr^r  and  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the 
people.  I  invoke  the  dihgeut  and  serious  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  consideration  of  these  and  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  presented,  having  the  same 
great  end  in  view.  Benj.  Uabbison. 

£xEounvB  Mansion, 

Washinotoh,  2>0C.,8,  1889. 

The  Bales. — One  of  the  most  important  inci- 
dents of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  was  the 
adoption  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
code  of  rules  differing  in  some  essential  points 
from  any  previously  in  force.  It  was  designed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Speaker  in  refusing 
to  entertain  dilatory  motions  and  in  counting  a 
quorum  by  recording  members  present  but  not 
voting.  The  contest  over  the  adoption  of  the 
new  rules  was  bitter ;  the  change  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  business  was  radical ;  the  majority 
was  enabled  to  push  forward  legislation  in  disre- 
gard of  any  attempts  at  dilatory  action,  but  the 
minority  was  indignant  over  the  innovation,  and 
there  were  many  scenes  of  disorder,  discourtesy 
was  frequent,  and  ill-feeling  almost  constant 

The  Committee  on  Rules  reported  the  new  code 
Feb.  6,  1890,  and  on  Feb.  10  the  debate  on  its 
adoption  began.  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  opened 
the  discussion.  Speaking  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  he  said : 

"  There  were  forty-seven  rules  in  the  old  code 
of  the  rules  of  the  last  Congress.  Of  those  rules, 
twenty-nine  are  recommended  in  the  proposecl 
code  without  any  change  whatever.  The  changes 
in  the  proposed  code  from  the  former  rules  of 
the  House  are  found  within  eighteen  rules,  and 
in  most  of  those  eighteen  the  changes  are  merely 
fonnal,  being,  in  the  main,  matters  of  rearrange- 
ment and  changes  of  phraseology.  So  that  the 
real  material  changes  from  the  old  code  are  com- 
prised within  four  or  five  rules,  and  during  the 
time  that  I  shall  occupy  the  floor  I  shall  proceed 
to  speak  of  these  material  matters. 

**  The  Committee  on  Rules,  in  framing  this  code, 
has,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  prepared  and  re- 
ported a  code  of  rules  under  which  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  shall  be  ascertained  and 
expressed  with  accnracv,  and  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition consistent  with  fair  and  due  debate  and 
consideration. 

**  The  committee  believe  that  there  should  be 
radical  changes  touching  the  manner  and  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  House,  and  the 
changes  recommended  in  this  report  are  so  radi- 
cal and  so  proper  in  our  opinion  that  some  gentle- 
men upon  the  other  side  have  denounced  them 
as  *  revolutionary.' 

^  And  the  material  matters  about  which  there 
will  be  difference  of  opinion  are,  I  take  it,  first, 
the  provision  which  cuts  up  dilatory  motions  bv 
the  roots;  second,  the  provision  under  which 
g^entlemen  present  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  prevent  legislation  shall  (if  they  be  in 
fact  present)  be  counted  as  part  of  the  quorum 
under  the  Constitution  to  aid  legislation  ;  third, 
the  provision  of  the  rules  by  which  100  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole ;  and  fourth,  the  daily  order  of  business 
as  contained  in  Rule  XXIV  of  the  proposed 
code. 

**  Now,  first,  as  to  dilatory  motions,  I  desire  to 


read  the  report  of  the  committee  touching  clause 
10  of  Rule  A  VI,  which  provides— 

No  dilatory  motion  shall  be  entertained  by  the 
Speaker. 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  on  this  point  is 
terse  and  airect,  and  covers  the  grouna  upon 
which  this  rule  is  recommended,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  clause  is  merely  declaratory  of  parliamentarv 
law.  There  are  no  words  which  can  bo  framed  which 
will  limit  members  to  the  proper  use  of  proper  mo- 
tions. Anv  motion  the  most  conducive  to  progress  in 
the  public  business  or  the  most  salutary  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  members  may  be  used  for 
purposes  of  uniust  and  oppressive  delay.  The  mar- 
jority  may  be  Kept  in  session  for  a  lonj;  time  a^^ainst 
reason  and  good  sense,  sometimes  at  the  whim  of  a 
single  member,  and  sometimes  for  a  still  longer  period, 
at  the  will  of  one  fifth  who  are  misuiiing  the  provis- 
ion of  the  Constitution  for  yeas  and  nays,  by  the  aid 
of  simple  motions  proper  in  themselves,  but  which 
are  improperly  used. 

In  the  earlv  days  such  prostitutiou  of  legitimate  mo- 
tions caused  by  anger,  wuli'ulness,  and  party  zeal  was 
not  so  much  as  named  among  legislators.  To-day  the 
abuse  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the  parlia- 
mentary law  which  governs  American  assemblies  has 
found  It  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  evil,  and  to 
enable  the  mfgority,  by  the  mtervention  of  the  presid- 
ing officer,  to  meet,  by  extraordinary  means,  the  ex- 
traordinary abuse  of  power  on  the  part,  sometimes,  of 
a  very  few  members.  Why  should  an  assembly  be 
kept  from  its  work  by  motions  made  only  to  delay  and 
to  weary,  even  if  the  original  design  of  the  motion 
was  salutary  and  sensible?  Whv  should  one  fifth, 
even,  be  entitled  to  waste  a  half-nour  of  themselves 
and  of  four  other  fifths  bv  a  motion  to  adjourn,  when 
the  majority  manifestly  ao  not  want  to  acgoum  I 

If  the  suggestion  should  be  made  that  sreat  power 
is  here  conferred,  the  answer  is  that  as  the  approvid 
of  tlje  House  is  the  verv  breath  in  the  noBtrUs  of  the 
Speaker,  and  as  no  body  on  earth  is  so  jealous  of  its 
liberties  and  bo  impatient  of  control,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  no  arbitrary  interruption  will  take  place, 
and,  indeed,  no  interruption  at  all,  until  not  only  suoh 
misuse  of  proper  motions  is  made  clearly  evident  to  the 
world,  but  also  suoh  action  has  taken  place  on  the 
part  of  the  House  as  will  assure  the  Speaker  of  the 
support  of  the  body  whose  wishes  are  his  law.  So 
that  in  the  end  it  is  a  power  exercised  by  the  House 
through  its  properly  constituted  officer. 

"  Now,  motions  made  in  this  House  if  used  to 
forward  legislation  or  for  legitimate  purposes  are 
perfectly  proper :  but  the  moment  motions  proper 
in  themselves,  framed  to  assist  the  House  in 
shaping  legislation,  are  used,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  consideration,  but  by  a  minority  of  one  or 
more  to  hold  the  majority  at  bay  and  say  that 
legislation  shall  not  be  had — that  moment  thev 
.are  perverted  from  the  legitimate  use  for  which 
they  are  made,  they  become  dilatory  and  would 
fall  within  the  clause  of  this  general  rule.        ^ 

"  Gentlemen  say  this  is  *  tyrannical.*  I  deny 
it  But  if  it  be  tyrannical,  than  the  *  tyranny ' 
is  exercised  by  the  Sj)eaker  sustained  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
tyrannical  minority  that  has  controlled  hereto- 
fore fails  to  control  now.  If  I  must  choose  be- 
tween the  *  tyranny  *  of  a  constitutional  majority 
responsible  to  the  people,  or  the  'tyranny*  of 
an  irresponsible  minority  of  one,  I  will  stand 
by  the  Constitution  and  our  form  of  government, 
and  so  act  as  to  let  the  majority  rule. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  havmg  said  this  much  in 
reference  to  the  rule  prohibiting  dilatory  motions. 
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I  pass  on  to  discuss  clause  8  of  Rule  XV  in  the 
proposed  code.    It  is  as  follows : 

8.  On  the  demand  of  any  member,  or  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Speaker,  before  the  second  roll  call  is  entered 
upon,  the  names  of  members  [sufBcient  to  make  a 
quorum]  in  the  hall  of  the  House  who  do  not  vote 
snail  be  noted  by  the  clerk  and  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nal, and  reported  to  the  Speaker  with  the  names  of 
the  members  voting,  and  be  counted  and  announced 
in  determining  the  presence  of  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

"  I  call  attention  to  the  general  parliamentary 
law,  to  adjudications  of  courts,  both  St«te  and 
national,  and  the  practice  of  general  legislative 
assemblies  in  the  several  States  in  harmony  with 
this  rule: 

"  In  the  case  of  Launtz  vs.  The  People,  tx  reJ,, 
113  111.  Rept,  the  charter  of  the  city  of  East  St 
Louis  provides  that  *  a  raajoritv  of  the  council  men 
sh^l  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,'  directs 
the  council  *  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings in  conformity  with  the  usual  practice  of  de- 
lil^rative  bodies,  requires  the  council  to  '  keep 
a  journal  of  it  proceedings,*  and  that  *  the  yeas 
and  nays,  when  demanded  by  any  member  present, 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  makes  the  mayor 
its  presiding  officer  at  city  council  meetings,  and 
ffives  him  the  casting  vote  in  the  case  of  a  tie  and 
in  no  other. 

"  There  were  eight  members  in  the  body  of  the 
city  council,  of  which  five  members  constituted 
a  quorum.  On  the  21st  and  29th  of  May,  the 
council  being  duly  convened  and  all  its  members 
present,  the  motion  was  made  to  approve  the  de- 
fendant's bond,  who  was  city  treasurer,  and  one 
half  of  the  aldermen  (4)  and  the  mayor  voted  to 
approve  the  bond,  and  the  other  half  refused  to 
vote. 

"  The  court  held  that  where  a  city  council,  con- 
sisting of  eight  aldermen  and  the  mayor,  are  all 
present,  or  a  (quorum  is  present,  and  the  election 
of  an  officer  is  properly  proposed,  whoever  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  those  who  vote  will  be  elected, 
although  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council 
may  abstain  from  voting,  or  even  may  protest 
against  the  election.  If  they  neglect  to  vote,  it 
is  their  own  fault,  and  such  neglect  shall  not  in- 
validate the  act  of  the  others,  but  be  construed  an 
assent  to  the  determination  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  vote.  The  court  further  says :  *  What 
the  propriety  of  giving  to  a  refusal  to  vote  more 
potency  than  to  a  vote  cast  or  allowing  a  gain 
from  the  violation  of  duty  in  making  the  refusal 
to  vote  of  more  effect  in  guiding  the  action  of  a 
body  of  which  one  is  a  member  than  voting  t' 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1889,  by  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
court  in  the  case  of  the  Rushville  (tas  Company 
V8,  The  City  of  Rushville  and  others,  held  tnat  a 
resolution  may  be  legally  adopted  by  the  vote  of 
three  of  the  six  members  of  the  city  council 
where  the  other  three  are  present  and  refuse  to 
vote,  as  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  quorum 
present  is  effective.  The  act  authorizing  the  in- 
corporation of  the  city  of  Rushville  provided 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council 
should  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.  The 
same  principle  is  involved  and  asserted  in  many 
cases. 

"  The  doctrine  is  well  established  that  *  those 
who  are  present  and  who  help  to  make  up  a 


quorum  are  expected  to  vote  on  any  question, 
and  their  presence  alone  is  sufficient,  whether 
they  actually  vote  or  not*  If  eighteen  are  pres- 
ent and  nine  vote,  all  in  the  affirmative,  the 
measure  is  carried;  the  refusal  of  the  other 
nine  to  vote  being  construed  as  a  vote  in  the  affir- 
mative, so  far  as  any  construction  is  necessary. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  counted  a  quorom 
in  this  Bouse  and  entered  their  names  on  the 
Journal  when  they  were  present,  throagh  the 
Speaker,  and  the  action  of  the  Speaker  has  been 
ratified  time  and  time  again  by  the  House ;  and 
in  placing  this  rule  in  the  code  we  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  so  that  the  Clerk  may  per- 
form that  duty  under  the  eye  of  the  Speaker  and 
hand  the  names  when  the  vote  is  handed  to  the 
Speaker.  If  gentlemen  on  that  side  want  to  go 
to  the  country  upon  the  principle  contained  in 
this  rule,  we  are  ready  to  go  and  let  the  people 
choose  between  us.  But  as  sure  as  we  remain 
here  and  remain  in  a  majority  during  this  Ck)n- 
^ress,  after  due  consideration  and  deoate,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Fif- 
ty-first Congress  will  perform  the  function  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  people  make  it  their 
duty  to  perform. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  of  another  rale  pro- 
posed. Clause  2  of  Rule  XXIII  provides  in  sub- 
stance that  a  quorum  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  members. 

"  The  reasons  for  making  the  quorum  one  hun- 
dred in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  are  so  tersely 
and  clearly  given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  that  I  read  the  same,  as  follows : 

Tills  proposition  is  not  a  new  one.  For  many  years 
past,  since  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  as  the  business  of 
Congress  has  steadly  increased,  numerous  propositions 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  members  of 
long  service  looking  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  ne- 
cessary for  a  quorum  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
but  the  issue  has  never  been  presented  to  the  House, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  until  recently  it  has  never  been 
confronted  with  the  question  of  the  want  of  a  consti- 
tutional quorum  through  the  reflisal  of  the  memb^v 
present  in  the  House  to  vote  when  their  names  -were 
called  in  the  House,  or  by  division  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  thus  oreakm^  a  quorum.  It  hay  never 
been  made  a  political  question  and  never  should  be. 
It  ^oes  directly  to  the  bottom  of  the  Question  of  trans- 
actmg  business  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  Constitution  provides,  Article  I,  eectioD  5,  clause 
1,  that  ^^  a  mfgority  of  each  House  shall  constitute  a 
quorum." 

JSeither  House  of  Congress  has  ever  had  a  rule  fixing 
the  number  of  a  quorum  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  but  from  the  First  Congress  to  the  present 
the  practice  has  been  to  require  the  same  number  as 
in  the  House.  The  quorum  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(consisting  of  670  members)  is  40.  The  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  like  a  standing  or  select  committee,  hsa 
merely  advisory  powers  and  jurisdiction.  Its  action 
concludes  nothmg,  and  must  be  reported  to  the  House, 
which  approves  or  rejects,  as  it  pleases.  The  Fame 
principle  is  true  with  respect  to  a  quorum  of  standing 
and  select  committees.  The  House  has  never  adopted  a 
rule  on  this  subject,  and  it  has  been  a  common  practice 
for  such  committee,  in  arranging  its  days  of  meeting, 
order  of  business,  etc.,  to  fix  the  number  of  its  quorum, 
which  is  less  than  a  mi^iority  of  its  whole  number.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  oonHtitutional  or  legal  {question  is 
concerned,  it  has  never  been  denied  or  questioned  that 
it  was  entirely  competent  for  the  House  to  select  any 
number  it  might  please  as  a  quorum  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  The  only  question  involved  is  one 
purely  of  legislative  expediency  and  proprietv. 

The  reason  that  the  issue  has  never  heretofore  been 
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presented  is  due  entirely  to  the  tact  that  until  recent 
je^ia  mom  ben  have  not  sat  in  their  seatii  in  the  Houoe 
and  refused  to  vote  when  their  names  were  called. 

The  House,  for  oonvenienoef  commits  temporarilv 
ita  jarisdiotion  to  standing  and  select  committees.  It 
never  parta  with  or  permanently  surrenders  it  That 
juris(W}tion  so  committed  is  returned  to  the  House 
with  the  bill  or  pro^ition,  and  is  again  referred  by 
the  House  for  convenience  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
That  the  action  of  that  committee  is  purely  prelimi- 
naiy  and  advisory  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no 
proposition  pending  therein  can  be  laid  upon  the  table  ; 
that  the  previous  question  ciln  not  be  oraered  therein ; 
that  a  motion  to  reconsider  can  not  be  made :  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  can  not  bo  taken,  and,  finally,  that  it 
can  not  adjourn. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  bein^, 
therefore,  purely  advisory  and  concluding  nothing,  it 
in  cleor  that  this  provision  can  not  be  in  contravention 
of  the  Constitution— which  is  silent  on  the  subject — 
andia  in  harmony  with  the  well-recognized  principles 
and  practice  of  the  English  Parliament,  the  original 
sources  of  our  parliameDtaiy  rules  and  practice  and  of 
modern  oonstitutional  govemmenta. 

'*I  pause  merely  lonff  enough  to  say  that  many 
men  have  heretofore  advocated  this.  That  peat 
parliamentarian,  once  a  member  of  this  House 
and  ^terward  Vice-President,  noted  everywhere 
for  his  intelligence  and  hisconservatism — William 
A.  Wheeler — favored  a  provision  similar  to  this. 
It  was  favored  by  many  great  commoners  from 
time  to  time.  A  gentleman  now  dead,  but  for- 
merly a  member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Garfield,  in- 
troduced a  resolution  like  this.  Another  gentle- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Kasson,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  McCreary), 
and  another  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  not  in 
this  Congress,  Mr.  Willis,  and  other  gentlemen 
from  time  to  time  have  advocated  this  provision. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  in  the  English  Parliament 
of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  members  in 
committee  and  in  the  House  of  Parliament  40 
make  a  quorum. 

*'  This  proposition  is  to  make  the  number  one 
hundred  a  quorum  in  Committea  of  the  Whole, 
and  I  want  to  say  that,  after  sixteen  years  of 
service  in  this  cause,  I  am  satisfied  that  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  there  are 
not  present  one  half  of  the  time  one  hundred 
members.  I  have  stood  by  this  desk  hour  after 
hoar  in  charge  of  appropriation  and  other  bills, 
begging  gentlemen  not  to  make  the  point  of  '  no 
quorum.'  1  have  time  and  again  accepted  amend- 
ments and  bought  the  poor  privilege  of  going 
on  with  the  consideration  of  oills  by  accepting 
amendments  upon  condition  that  gentlemen 
would  abstain  from  making  the  point  of  *no 
auonim.'  What  does  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
do  f  It  considers  matters  committed  to  it  by  the 
House,  just  as  the  Appropriations  Committee,  or 
as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  considers 
matters  committed  to  them.  The  Committee  of 
the  Whole  consists  of  all  the  members  of  the 
House,  if  they  want  to  be  present,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  after  that  committee  considers  the 
business,  then  it  reports  it  back  witfi  a  recom- 
mendation, and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  House 
acts  and  accepts  or  rejects  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  desirable 
amendments  in  this  code  of  rules.  One  is  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  may  determine,  in 
the  absence  of  a  direction  on  the  part  of  the 


House,  its  own  business.  Gentlemen  remember 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  last  House  the  House 
would  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the  W^hole 
and  there  would  be  perhaps  500  bills  upon  the  cal- 
endar. The  House  desired,  say,  to  reach  No  500. 
The  only  way  that  could  be  done,  under  the 
rules,  was  to  go  into  committee ;  then  somebody 
would  object  to  bill  No.  1,  and  then,  under  the 
rule,  the  committee  would  dissolve  and  go  back 
into  the  House,  and  the  House  would  determine 
whether  bill  No.  1  should  be  considered  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  that  meant  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  occupying  an  hour's  time.  Then  the 
House  would  go  iMick  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  bill  No.  2  would  be  reached,  and 
somebody  would  object  to  that  bill,  and  the  com- 
mittee would  resolve  itself  back  into  the  House 
again,  and  another  hour's  time  would  be  con- 
sumed. So  that  to  reach  bill  No.  500,  if  every 
point  was  insisted  upon,  five  hundred  hours 
would  be  requirecL  Those  were  rules  to  ex- 
pedite business.  By  this  code  we  propose  to 
give  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  right  to 
etermine  what  bill  or  what  business  it  wifi  con- 
sider. 
"  I  now  call  attention  to  Rule  XXIV. 
"Order  of  Business,  Rule  XXIV  in  the  pro- 
posed code,  has  been  con^letely  reconstructed 
as  compared  with  Rule  XXIV  in  the  old  code, 
and  I  can  perhaps  best  explain  it  by  reading  the 
report  of  tne  committee  covering  the  same : 

Instead  of  the  former  rule  reouiring  on  Monday  a  call 
of  States  and  Territories  for  tne  introduction  of  bills, 
etc.,  it  has  boon  proposed  by  clauses  1  and  8  of  Bule 
XXII  to  refer  all  bills,  etc,  to  appropriate  commit- 
tees, as  required  under  Hule  XI,  and  clause  6  of  Bule 
XXI,  by  delivering  them,  in  the  case  of  private  bills, 
to  the  clerk,  and  of  public  bills  to  the  Speaker. 

Corrections  in  case  of  erroneous  reference  have  also 
been  provided  for,  giving,  ui  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, all  reisonable  opportunity  for  le|^timate  mo- 
tions touching  the  proper  reference  of  a  bilL  The 
reference  of  jomt  and  concurrent  resolutions  and  me- 
morials of  State  and  Territorial  Legislatures,  and  of 
resolutions  of  Inquiry  addressed  to  heads  or  execu- 
tive departments  has  been  provided  for  as  previously 
stated. 

Clause  2  of  the  former  rule  has  been  amended  by 
the  substitution  of  the  following,  namelv : 

Business  on  the  Speaker's  table  shall  be  dbpoeed 
of  as  follows : 

Messages  from  the  President,  reports  and  communi- 
cations from  the  heads  of  departments,  and  other  com- 
munications addressed  to  the  House,  and  bills,  res- 
olutions, and  messages  fh>m  the  Senate  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  appropriate  committees  without  debate ;  but 
House  bills  with  Senate  amendments,  except  reve- 
nue and  general  appropriation  bills,  and  river  and 
harbor  bills,  may  be  at  once  disposed  of  as  the  House 
may  detemune ;  as  may  also  Senate  bills  substantially 
the  same  as  House  bills  already  favorably  reported  on 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  on  motion  directed  to  be 
made  by  such  committee. 

The  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessaiy  to  say 
more  with  respect  to  the  amendment  of  former  clause 
2  than  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  House  to 
complete  the  legislation  upon  which  it  has  already 
substantially  passed.  The  amendments  may  he,  and 
usually  are,  unimportant,  and  relate  to  the  form  rather 
than  tne  substance  of  the  bilL  Dnder  well-reccMyrnized 
principles,  theretore,  of  legislative  procedure,  this  en- 
ables the  House  either  to  conclude  legislation  or  put 
the  matter  into  conference. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  if  either  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House  bill  or  the  original  Sen- 
ate bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  Bule  XX 
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and  dause  8  of  Bule  XXTII,  it  must  bave  such  refer- 
ence and  there  receive  its  first  consideration. 

Clause  8  of  the  proposed  code  restores  unfinished 
bib^iness  to  its  ancient  ^sition  and  privilege,  sriving 
it  the  status  to  which  it  was  entitled  in  the  House 
for  nearly  a  century,  and  to  which,  under  the  oomnH>n 
parliamentary  law  and  practice,  it  is  legitimately  en- 
titled. 

A  tier  unfinished  business  has  been  disposed  of 
there  comes  a  period  for  action  by  the  House  under 
direction  of  committees  upon  bills  of  a  public  charao- 
ter  which  do  not  approprmte  money.  This  will  facil- 
itate the  passage  of  much  legislation  of  local  value  and 
some  of  national  importance. 

This  period  must  be  sixty  minutes,  and  at  the  option 
of  the  UouBC  may  be  much  longer.  At  the  end  of 
sixty  minutes,  however,  the  House  has  the  option  to 
go  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  either  generally  or  to  consider  a  desig- 
nated bill. 

^  Messrs.  Carlisle  and  Randall  make  a  minor- 
ity report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  assign- 
ing reasons  why  they  are  unable  to  concur  with 
the  majority  in  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
rules  of  the  House.  In  that  report,  in  referring 
to  Rule  XXIV,  they  complain  that  under  clause  4 
no  bill  on  the  House  calendar  can  be  reached  in 
the  morning  hour  for  consideration  unless  called 
up  by  the  committee  that  reported  it ;  and  that 
under  clause  5  of  the  same  rule  no  individual 
member  can  make  an  original  motion  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  any  particular  bill  on  the 
Union  calendar.  They  adroit  that  a  motion  by 
the  direction  of  a  committee  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular bill  on  the  Union  calendar  for  consider- 
ation is  amendable  on  the  motion  of  a  member 
desi^atin^  another  bill. 

**  I  call  tine  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  clauses  of  new  Rule  XXIV 
confer  much  greater  power  upon  the  House,  upwon 
the  committees  of  the  House,  and  upon  individ- 
ual members,  than  did  the  rules  of  the  Fiftieth 
Congress.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress no  committee  or  individual  member  could 
submit  a  motion  that  the  House  designate  a  par- 
ticular bill  for  consideration  on  iither  of  the 
calendars.  So  the  criticism  of  the  minority  is 
not  just  in  this  particular — I  may  say  hardly 
ingenuous.  The  individual  member  by  amend- 
ment may  take  the  sense  of  the  House  m  direct- 
ing the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  a 
particular  bill  under  the  new  rule.  Neither 
committee  nor  individual  member  under  the  old 
rule  could  in  any  case  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  hj  a  motion  to  designate  a  particular  bill 
for  consideration. 

"  Nor  is  the  criticism  of  the  minority  correct 
touching  the  operation  of  clauses  4  and  5  of  Rule 
XXIV,  covering  business  in  the  morning  hour. 
Under  clause  5,  after  one  hour  shall  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  bills  called  up  by 
committees,  it  shall  be  in  order,  pending  consider- 
ation or  discussion  thereof,  to  entertain  a  motion 
to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  or  on  direction  of  a  committee  a 
motion  to  consider  a  particular  bill,  to  which 
motion  one  amendment  designating  another  bill 
may  be  made.  The  clause  then  provides  that  if 
either  motion  be  determined  in  the  negative,  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  make  either  motion 
again  until  the  disposal  of  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration or  discussion. 

*'  The  effect  of  this  clause  is,  and  by  the  com- 


mittee was  intended  to  be,  when  the  sixth  order 
of  business  is  reached,  to  give  one  hour  for  the 
consideration  of  bills  callod  up  bv  committees 
from  the  House  calendar.  If  at  the  expiration 
of  the  hour  the  House  shall  not  resolve  itself  in- 
to Committee  of  the  Whole,  then  the  morning 
hour  shall  continue  during  that  day  or  until  the 
matter  under  consideration  in  the  morning  hour 
is  disposed  of.  I  f  not  disposed  of  before  adjourn- 
ment it  would  come  up  again  next  day  in  the 
morning  hour  for  consideration  and  would  be 
considered  for  one  hour,  and  one  hour  only, 
unless  the  House  should  again  refuse  to  go  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consideration  of  bus- 
iness on  the  calendars. 

The  minority  also  complain  that  upon  a  mo- 
tion by  direction  of  a  committee  the  rules  may 
be  suspended  by  a  majority  vote  (clause  1,  Rule 
XVIII)  to  fix  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  previously  reported,  and  that  if  such  motion 
is  made  by  an  individual  member,  it  would  re- 
quire a  vote  of  two  thinls  This  is  true ;  but 
the  individual  member  has  just  as  much  power 
in  this  respect  under  the  new  code  as  he  had 
under  the  old  code.  And  it  seems  to  me  proper 
that  if  the  rules  should  be  suspended  at  all 
by  a  majority  vote  fixlne^  a  day  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill,  they  snould  be  suspended  by 
motion,  on  direction  of  a  committee  to  consider 
a  bill  which  has  been  considered  in  committee 
and  reported  to  the  House  and  placed  upon  the 
calendar.  Consideration  and  legislation  are 
necessarily  largely  controlled  by  committees. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  an  individual  member  to 
do  more,  as  a  ^neral  rule,  than  intelligently 
exhaust  the  business  of  the  particular  committee 
or  committees  on  which  he  may  serve. 

*'  The  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 
clauses  1  and  2  of  Rule  XXII,  being  the  same  as 
former  Rule  XXII  and  add  thereto  clause  3,  as 
follows : 

All  other  bills,  memorials,  and  resolutions  may  in 
like  manner  be  delivered  indorsed  with  the  names 
of  members  introducing  them  to  the  Speaker,  to  be 
by  him  referred,  and  the  titles  and  references  there- 
of shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  and  printed  on 
the  *'  Becord  "  of  next  day,  and  correction  in  case  oi 
error  of  reference  may  be  made  by  the  House  in 
accordance  with  Kule  XI  within  three  days  immedi- 
ately after  the  reading  of  the  journal,  but  the  reading 
shall  be  by  title  only. 

"  Prior  to  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  all  bills, 
private  and  public,  were  introduced  in  the  House 
and  receivea  their  appropriate  references  to  com- 
mittees. In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  it  was  pro- 
vided by  this  rule,  that  bills  of  a  private  na- 
ture with  petitions  or  memorials,  could  be  de- 
livered to  the  clerk  for  reference.  This  saved 
much  valuable  time  and  has  operated  well ;  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  have  provided  in  clause 
8  that  all  other  bills,  memorials,  and  resolu- 
tions may  in  like  manner  be  delivered  indorsed 
etc.,  to  the  Speaker,  to  be  by  him  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees,  with  provision  for  cor- 
rection of  reference  in  case  of  error.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  adoption  of  clause  3  will  add  to  the 
convenience  of  members  and  result  in  the  saving 
of  much  time  to  the  House. 

"Rule  XIII  provides  for  three  calendars  of 
business  reportea  from  committees,  the  same  as 
in  the  rules  of  last  Congress,  and  adds  clause  2  as 
follows : 
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All  reportB  of  committees*  together  with  the  views 
of  the  minority,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  for 
printing  and  reierence  to  the  proper  calendar^  under 
the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  in  aooordance  with  the 
foregoing  dause. 

'*  It  is  believed  by  the  committee  that  this 
clause  will  save  mucn  valuable  time  daily,  here- 
tofore consumed  in  receiving  reports  from  com- 
mittees and  referring  them  to  the  calender,  as 
the  clerk,  when  the  reports  are  handed  to  him, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker,  can  make  the 
references  without  consummg  the  time  of  the 
House. 

"  In  clause  50  of  Rule  XI  we  add  *  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories ;  bills  for  the  admission  of 
new  States,'  and  *the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions,  general  pension  bills.*  The  effett  of 
this  amendment  is  to  include  these  two  commit- 
tees among  those  having  the  privile^  of  report- 
ing at  anv  time  upon  the  matter  designated." 

MT.  Mills,  of  Texas,  in  opposition  to  the  new 
code  said :  "  Majorities  within  their  limits  as 
defined  by  the  Constitution  are  supreme.  That 
ought  to  be  satisfactory.  But  there  are  some 
powers  that  our  fathers  thought  it  dangerous 
lor  majorities  to  have,  and  they  said  that  ma- 
jorities should  not  have  them.  They  put  ma- 
jorities under  the  ban  of  suspicion.  They  sur- 
rounded them  with  limitations.  They  directed 
the  vigilant  and  watchful  eye  of  the  citizen  on 
all  their  movements.  A  majority  can  raise  and 
support  an  army,  but  it  can  not  raise  and  sup- 
port a  church.  It  can  create  a  court,  but  it  can 
not  creato  ah  establishment  of  religion.  In  that 
the  minority  is  superior  to  the  majority.  One 
man  can  establish  his  own  religion,  build  his  own 
churchy  and  contribute  what  he  pleases  to  its 
support,  and  60,000,000  people  are  utterly-power- 
less to  prevent  him  from  doing  so  as  long  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  remains  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

*'  Here,  sir,  is  one  place  where  the  minority  is 
superior  to  the  majority.  A  majority  can  create 
a  navy,  but  it  can  not  create  a  military  commis- 
sion to  try  any  citizen  in  time  of  peace.  A  ma- 
jority can  close  our  ports,  but  it  can  not  close 
our  mouths.  Free  speech  is  one  of  the  rights 
which  is  safely  secur^  within  the  bolts  and  bars 
of  the  Constitution ;  it  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  majority.  A  majority 
may  suppress  an  insurrection,  but  it  can  not 
suppress  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  press, 
though  it  be  in  a  small  minority,  is  still  more 
powerful  than  the  majority.  A  majority  may 
prevent  the  assembling  of  a  hostile  army,  but  it 
can  not  prevent  the  peaceable  assembly  of  the 
people  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  their  grievances.  A  majority  may  make  a 
rule  or  a  law,  but  it  can  not  suspend  the  habeas 
eorpua  unless  in  time  of  war,  when  the  public 
safety  is  endangered. 

**  A  majority  can  levy  taxes  on  imports,  but  it 
can  not  levy  taxes  on  exports.  A  minority  of 
.  1,000  or  of  10,000  can  send  out  of  the  country 
and  all  over  the  world  what  they  please,  and  a 
majority  of  60,000,000  can  not  prevent  it.  A 
majority  can  not  mss  bills  of  attainder  or  ex 
pod  facto  laws.  Why  b  this!  Among  the 
people  from  whom  we  came  majorities  did  all 
these  things.  In  England  the  Parliament  is 
the  seat  of  supreme  power.    It  can  do  what  it 


wills,  and  no  minority  can  obstruct  or  prevent 
it.  It  can  crown  and  uncrown  the  King  at 
pleasure.  It  can  make  and  unmake  the  British 
Constitution.  It  has  not  only  passed  bills  of  at- 
tainder and  ez  post  facto  laws,  but  it  has  de- 
clared what  is  orthodoxy  and  prescribed  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  people.  It  has  butchered 
the  people,  broken  them  on  wheels,  burned  them 
at  stakes,  and  dyed  the  land  with  English  blood 
to  compel  the  minority  to  think,  speak,  feel,  and 
act  as  the  majority  wishes  them  to  do. 

"  Unfortunately  for  England  and  for  human- 
ity she  had  no  written  constitution  as  our 
fathers  gave  to  us  to  protect  us.  Yes,  to  **  se- 
cure" us  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  inalienable 
rights  with  which  we  were  endowed  by  the  Cre- 
ator. To  avoid  these  great  crimes  for  which  un- 
restricted majorities  in  the  English  Parliament 
are  responsible,  our  fathers  established  this  Gov- 
ernment to  secure — remember  the  word  **  secure  " 
— to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the  rights 
with  which  Nature  and  Nature's  God  endowed 
them.  They  said  in  many  things  majorities 
should  be  supreme,  and  in  many  others  that  mi- 
norities should  be  supreme.  In  all  matters  of 
religion  the  minority  is  absolutely  supreme  over 
themselves  and  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
political  government  as  long  as  they  do  no  injury 
to  others. 

"  We  see  again  in  the  Constitution  an  in- 
terdiction against  the  power  of  the  majority 
over  the  personal  right  of  the  citizen.  It  is  pro- 
hibited from  making  any  law  to  try  him  for  an 
infamous  crime  except  on  the  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury.  It  can  not  deprive  him  of  trial  by 
jury.  It  can  not  deny  him  the  compulsory 
power  of  the  Government  to  bring  his  witnesses 
to  testify  in  his  behalf.  It  can  not  deny  him 
the  right  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers  face 
to  face.  In  all  these  cases  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority is  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Here  the 
citizen,  thougl}  the  humblest  in  the  land,  can  sit 
within  the  fortress  of  the  Constitution,  and,  shel- 
tered by  its  power,  bid  defiance  to  the  will  of  leg- 
islative majorities. 

"  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  in  our  na- 
tional Constitution  we  see  these  limitations 
thrown  around  majorities.  It  is  so  in  eveiy 
State  Constitution  in  the  Union.  What  is  it 
for  f  It  is  to  protect  the  minority ;  that  is  what 
it  is  for.  It  IS  a  check  to  the  madness  of  the 
majority  or  its  caprice,  or  its  wantonness,  to  use 
the  word  employed  by  Mr.  Jeflferson.  It  is  to 
take  away  from  it  that  power  which  all  history 
shows  it  has  so  grossly  abused. 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pre- 
scribes the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  tner  United  States.  The 
Constitution  of  each  State  prescribes  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  people  of  each  State. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  the 
power  on  this  House  to  prescribe  the  rules  for 
its  government. 

"  The  rules  prescribed  under  the  power  con- 
ferred by  the  Clonstitution  of  the  United  States 
are  for  the  protection  of  the  minority,  and  they 
have  done  it  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  one  of  the  objects  of  making 
rules.  It  is  not  alone  to  facilitate  business.  Of 
course  rules  are  intended  to  secure  the  orderly 
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procedure  of  the  business  of  this  body,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  intended  to  cause  the  House 
to  haltf  to  pause,  to  reflect,  and  in  some  instance, 
where  it  may  become  necessary,  to  go  back  and 
inquire  of  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  people 
again. 

"We  have  been  contending  for  rules — rules 
which  provide  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  or- 
derly dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  House,  rules 
which  have  been  provided  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
whether  that  minority  be  1  or  160.  We  have 
asked  for  a  code  like  that  of  our  fathers.  We 
have  asked  for  the  old  institutions  of  our  fathers. 
We  have  stood  here  and  remonstrated  with  the 
majority  on  that  side  of  the  House  against  sweep- 
ing that  code  out  of  existence — a  code  which  we 
have  had  for  a  century,  a  code  under  which  our 
nation  has  grown  from  3,000,000  to  66,000,000 
people,  under  which  we  have  grown  to  be  the 
most  prosperous,  the  most  powerful,  and  most 
intelligent  people  on  the  earth. 

"  But  it  IS  now  proposed  to  tear  down  all  the 
barriers  interposed  by  our  fathers  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  permit  the 
majority  to  make  rules  to  pass  bills  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  to  pass  them  practically 
without  opposition,  without  consideration,  with- 
out mature  deliberation. 

"  Pass  these  rules  and  there  remains  no  limi- 
tation on  the  power  of  the  majority.  Pass  the 
rules  as  you  have  reported  them,  tear  do¥ai  the 
barriers,  and  enthrone  arbitrary  power. 

"  It  is  true  that  a  little  filibustering  has  occa- 
sionally occurred.  But  are  all  these  great  barriers 
that  were  intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  citizens  to  be  removed  f 
Are  the  obstructions  interposed  for  the  protection 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  removed  out  of  the  wayf 
Our  friends  are  so  alarmed  at  the  scandal  of  fili- 
bustering that  they  forget  the  part  they  have 
played  in  it^  performance.  They  forget  who  in- 
troduced it  into  congressional  legislation. 

"  When  did  it  start  here,  and  who  started  it  f 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  two  motions  which  your 
committee  have  reported  to  eliminate  from  our 
rules — the  motion  to  adjourn  and  the  motion  to 
fix  a  day  to  which  the  House  shall  adjourn — 
have  been  in  our  code  for  a  hundred  years.  They 
came  from  the  British  Parliament  They  are  in 
Jefferson's  "  Manual."  They  have  been  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
and  are  hoary  with  age ;  and  yet  these  two  mo- 
tions were  never  used  to  obstruct  legislation  until 
1854,  when  a  Republican  minority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  alternated  them  128  times  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 
But  it  did  not  ruin  the  country  by  their  obstruc- 
tion ;  they  appealed  from  the  House  to  the  pub- 
lic judgment  whether  that  bill  ought  to  pass. 
They  called  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
pause,  to  deliberate,  to  re-examine  again  while 
they  made  an  appeal  to  the  sober  second  thought 
of  the  people. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  these  motions  should 
be  used  for  obstructing  legislation.  The  fact 
is  they  are  never  used  except  on  most  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  and  when  some  extraordinary 
measure  is  being  proposed  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
And  when  that  occurs  it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil 


to  delay  the  legislation  till  the  public  mind  can 
be  consulted  and  the  public  judgment  had. 

"  There  is  another  feature  of  the  proposed  code 
to  which  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  country.  It  is  proposed  to  invest 
the  Speaker  with  power  to  contraaict  the  record 

Srovided  by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
eclares  that  in  a  certain  contingency  a  recorded 
vote  shall  be  had,  and  at  all  times  a  majority 
shall  be  required  to  constitute  a  quorum.  It  is 
now  proposed  that  the  Speaker  may  add  to,  Tary, 
or  contradict  that  record,  and  that  against  the 
uniform  ruling  of  all  the  Speakers  that  have  ever 
presided  over  the  House  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Government.  The  record  of  this  House  is 
like  the  record  of  a  court,  it  imports  absolute 
verity.  No  man  can  attack  the  record  of  a 
court  in  a  collateral  inquiry.  No  man  can  say 
its  records  are  not  true  or  that  the  record  does 
not  contain  all  the  facts,  and  supplement  it  by 
the  statement  of  a  bystander. 

**  The  judge  can  not  do  it  when  it  is  collat- 
erally called  in  question.  The  clerk  can  not  do 
it,  and  no  party  can.  The  record  is  conclusive. 
The  Constitution  has  provided  that  a  record  of 
the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  made  in  certain  cases, 
and  the  record  shall  decide  whether  a  cjnorum 
has  voted,  and  which  side  has  the  majority.  In 
the  face  of  this  plain  provision,  the  Speaker  de- 
cides, and  the  majority  sustain  him,  that  he  can 
look  out  over  the  assembly,  and  write  down  as 
present  anybody  that  he  pleases,  whether  he  is 
present  or  not  He  is  to  be  the  judge,  not  the 
record,  not  even  the  House.  The  record  is  made 
by  the  answer  of  the  member  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  whole  body,  taken  down  by  the 
clerk,  read  to  the  House,  vouched  for  as  accurate, 
and  then  approved.  Bnt  all  th is  is  abrogated,  and 
the  voice  of  one  man  is  substituted  in  its  stead, 
and  he  is  authorized  to  make  the  Journal  say 
what  he  wants  it  to  say  whether  that  be  correct 
or  not. 

**  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  con- 
fer this  authority  it  should  not  be  conferred  on 
any  man.  What  we  contend  for  is  this  un- 
broken line  of  decision  by  all  the  Speakers  of  the 
House.    The  rule  proposed  is  condemned  by  the 

Sublic  opinion  of  tne  country.    Instead  of  expe- 
iting  legislation,  the  country  is  erecting  checks 
and  Gamers  against  it  in  every  direction. 

**  It  was  not  the  idea  of  our  republican  fathers 
that  we  wanted  a  government  to  be  passing  laws 
every  hour  of  the  day,  interfering^eonstantly 
with  the  liberties  of  the  people.  We  want  to 
have  as  little  law  as  possible,  as  little  intermed- 
dling as  possible  with  the  affairs  of  the  people. 
We  want  to  protect  and  preserve  the  natural 
rights  of  the  citizen;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
these  checks  and  balances  have  been  provided  in 
the  Constitutions  of  all  the  States,  as  well  as  in 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  the  rules  of  pro- 
ceedings of  all  legislative  bodies,  the  object  of 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  compel  legislative  as- 
semblies to  go  slow,  to  deliberate,  to  debate,  to 
reflect,  to  pause,  to  examine  the  pending  question 
in  all  its  aspects,  to  let  party  passion  and  party 
madness  die,  to  let  judgment  resume  its  sway. 
These  are  the  things  that  wise  legislation  de- 
mands ;  and  this  is  all  we  have  askS. 

"  In  challenging  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker,  in 
challenging  the  will  of  the  majority  as  it  has 
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been  placed  before  us,  we  have  only  appealed  to 
the  intelligent  ludgment  of  the  country.  We 
have  onl;|r  said  that  we  want  rules  in  this  House 
which  will  protect  the  people  against  rash,  ill- 
advised,  and  unwise  legislation.  We  want  ma- 
tare  consideration  given  to  every  question.  We 
want  the  right  defended ;  we  want  tne  wrong  pre- 
vented. And  where  measures  are  dictate  by 
partisan  considerations  and  filled  with  injustice 
we  want  the  right  to  check  them  and  to  require 
the  majority  party  to  pass  them  by  their  own 
votes.  We  are  not  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  legislation.  The  majority  party  have  been 
charged  by  the  people  with  that  duty. 

'*  We  are  in  the  opposition  to  that  part^  and  to 
its  measures.  We  claim  the  right  to  discharge 
the  duties  placed  on  us  by  our  constituents  in 
the  way  that  seems  to  us  the  most  efiFective. 
We  say  you  should  pass  your  own  measures  by 
your  own  votes.  You  have  no  right  to  compel 
us  to  assist  vou  in  accomplishing  that  to  which  we 
are  opposed.  Why  should  we  be  compelled  to  aid 
you  in  making  a  quorum  f  If  in  our  judgment 
that  is  the  proper  course  for  us  to  pursue  in  dis- 
charge of  the  trust  confided  to  us.  you  should 
not  compel  us  to  act  against  our  interests  and 
the  interests  of  our  people. 

"You  have  the  majority.  Keep  them  in  the 
House  and  attend  to  your  own  business,  and  do 
not  pat  any  part  of  it  on  our  shoulders.  You 
show  that  you  can  have  a  majority  when  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  why  can  not  you  have  it  all 
the  time. 

"  We  only'want  the  safeguards  our  fathers  have 
thrown  around  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
Constitution.  We  simply  pause  here  to  empha- 
size to  the  country  the  wrong  vou  are  doi  ng.  We 
refuse  to  vote.  We  stop  ana  invoke  the  public 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  majority.  From 
their  judgment  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  by  that  judgment  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  abide." 

Mr.  Payson,  of  Illinois,  said  as  to  the  rule  pro- 
viding for  the  counting  of  a  quorum : 

"The  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule 
was  early  impressed  upon  me. 

"  I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vividly  as  any 
recollection  that  occurs  to  me,  that  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  when 
the  Republicans  were  in  the  majonty  on  this 
floor,  a  filibuster  was  instituted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  in  reference  to  an  election  case. 
We  lacked  three  votes  of  having  a  quorum.  A 
warrant  was  issued  to  the  sergeant-at-arms  by 
the  then  Speaker  of  the  House ;  four  or  five  gen- 
tlemen were  brought  in  here  from  some  scene  of 
festivity  they  were  engaged  in,  in  dress  suits, 
and  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  answer 
for  contempt  to  this  body  for  absenting  them- 
selves from  its  sitting  without  leave.  I  sat  in 
the  seat  I  now  occupv,  and  supposed  that  pro- 
ceeding meant  sometning. 

"  I  was  young  in  parliamentary  experience  at 
that  time,  and  had  an  idea,  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  that  a 
member  of  this  House,  absent  from  its  sitting 
without  leave,  when  brought  in  here  under  ar- 
rest, on  a  warrant  duly  issued  under  constitu- 
tional provision  that  he  should  aid  to  constitute 
a  quorum,  that  that  meant  something.  Gentle- 
men were  arraigned,  their  excuses  were  received, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats.    A 


roll  call  was  then  had ;  and  we  still  lacked  three 
votes  because  the  arrested  parties  refused  to 
vote.  One  of  the  gentlemen  brought  in  rose  in 
his  place  and  made  the  point  of  no  quorum.  To 
me  then  a  singular  anomaly  presented  itself  that 
a  p^entleman  could  be  physically  present  and  con- 
stitutionally absent;  that  he  could  be  present 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  representa- 
tives of  tiie  American  people  in  this  body  from 
transacting  in  an  orderly  way  any  business,  and 
yet  could  oe  constitutionally  absent  and  could 
not  be  counted  as  present  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  quorum  if  he  declined  to  vote,  though 
present  and  making  the  objection.  But,  sir, 
when  I  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  some 
older  members  here  I  found  the  precedents  were 
in  favor  of  that  practice.  To  me  it  was  an  utter 
absurdity,  and  I  so  expressed  myself  and  have 
never  abandoned  that  opinion.  I  believe  the 
rule  should  be  changed.  I  believe  that  we  have 
the  power  to  do  so,  and  to  that  question  I  first 
address  myself. 

"I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  statement, 
clearly  and  concisely  expressed,  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carlisle)  when  this  matter  was  up  on  the  29th 
day  of  the  last  month,  that  this  is  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  law,  as  contradistinguished 
from  a  proposition  of  parliamentary  procedure ; 
and  it  is  a  question,  sir,  that  can  never  be  set- 
tled by  the  vehement  denunciations  of  individ- 
uals, or  by  wild  and  tumultuous  rushing  up  and 
down  the  aisles  and  denouncing  gentlemen  who 
entertain  contrary  opinions  as  being  revolution- 
ary in  their  opinions  and  actions;  a  question 
which  should  be  dealt  with  deliberately,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  should  be  characterized  with 
like  care  and  deliberation  as  though  it  was  being 
judicially  determined. 

"  Whether  or  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  justifies  this  action  should  be  settled  by 
deliberate  judgment  rather  than  by  tumultuous 
outcry.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  provides 
i^  terms  that— - 

Each  HouBO  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
tnniB,  aod  qualifications  of  its  own  mraabeFB,  and  a 
m^ority  of  each — 

"  Here  is  the  pith  of  t!he  proposition— 

a  mfvjority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business. 

"  Mark  the  expression,  Mr.  Speaker,  'A  major- 
ity of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 


"  Looking  over  the  debates  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
only  danger  apprehended  by  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  by  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  the 
passing  of  bills  was  as  to  the  action  of  less  than 
a  majority  when  the  majority  was. absent,  and 
so  the  provision  was  adopted  that  a  majority 
should  *  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,' 
not  a  *  majority  present  and  voting  to  do  busi- 
ness,' but  a  *  majority  of  each  House  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  business.' 

"  The  practice  in  the  British  Parliament  was, 
of  course,  well  known  to  all,  and  then  furnished, 
as  it  does  now  largely,  in  the  absence  of  fixed 
rules,  precedent  for  procedure,  and  there  the 
practice  has  been  uniform  that  the  presence  only 
of  members  was  necessary  to  make  a  quorum, 
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and  this  presence  was  ascertained  always  by  a 
count  by  the  Speaker.  On  one  announcement 
by  him,  from  a  count,  that  a  quorum  was  pres- 
ent, either  on  the  assembling  or  pending  busi- 
ness, on  the  point  being  made,  busmess  was  pro- 
ceeded with. 

"  So  I  maintain  that  the  constitutional  con- 
vention had  clearly  in  mind  the  idea  that  pres- 
ence only  of  a  majority  was  necessary  to  make  a 
q^aorum.  Some  light  may  be  shed  on  this  ques- 
tion by  a  reference  to  some  important  later  leg- 
islation. 

**  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  adopted,  as  members  will  remem- 
ber, in  1803,  and  doubtless  many  of  those  who 
sat  in  one  or  the  other  branch  at  the  time  were 
members  of  the  constitutional  convention  that 
had  framed  the  Constitution  and  knew  the  con- 
struction to  be  put  upon  it.  That  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  provides — 

But  in  choosing  the  President  tlie  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  States,  the  representation  ft-om  each  having 
one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States, 
and  a  minority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  neoeseary  to  a 
ohoioo. 

"  Do  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  claim  it  re- 
qnires  the  affirmative  action  of  two  thirds  f  Not 
at  all.  All  that  is  necessary  under  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  is  two  thirds  shall  be  present, 
and  a  majority  of  the  States  acting  a£Birmatively 
is  all  that  is  required  to  elect  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  highest  officer  of  our 
Government.  If  anything  shows  bv  implica- 
tion what  was  clearly  m  the  minds  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  as  to  what  should  constitute 
a  quorum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent, that  does :  the  presence  of  a  quorum  to  do 
business,  their  presence  and  acquiescence  are  all 
that  is  necessarv. 

*•  Therefore,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  if 
we  may  pudge  from  the  history  of  legislation,  re- 
garded it  as  their  duty  not  only  to  Ije  preseijt 
but  to  participate  in  whatever  presented  itself  for 
their  consideration,  and  therefore  they  provided 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  electea — a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  each  House — should 
constitute  a  quorum.  What  for!  To  do  business. 
If  to  do  business,  then  business  may  be  done . 
and  if  it  may  be  done,  when  f  Manifestly  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  is 
present. 

"  The  logic  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
is  this:  that  not  only  does  it  require  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  to  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
the  dominant  party  must  always  furnish  that 
quorum. 

**  Any  proper  construction  of  the  Constitution 
may  be  regarded  as  written  in  it. 

"Trythis,  Mr.  Speaker. 

"  Insert  in  the  Constitution  the  conclusion  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side;  and  see  how  it 
would  read : 

A  minority  of  each  noa<<e  fthall  constitute  a  quorum 
to  do  business,  and  on  demand  of  a  sinele  member 
the  political  party  having  a  minority  shall  furnish  the 
quorum. 

"  Do  I  make  myself  understood,  Mr.  Speaker! 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  insists,  ana  others 
upon  that  side  argue  as  he  argues,  that  under  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  was  in  the 
contemplation  by  the  framers  of  that  great  in- 
strument that  the  dominant  political  party  miist, 
at  the  demand  of  the  minoritv,  always  h&  ready 
and  willing  and  prepared  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary quorum  to  do  business.  A  greater  absurdity 
never  was  uttered  ;  for  it  presupposes,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  political  situations  and  political  exigen- 
cies were  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  when  that  great  instrument  wa? 
adopted.  If  that  policy  should  be  carried  out  let 
us  refer  to  the  history  of  the  last  Congress  for  a 
moment  to  determine  what  legislation  could  have 
been  effected  in  this  House  if  the  last  Congress 
had  adopted  the  views  that  the  other  side  now 
contend  for. 

**  I  am  advised,  Mr  Speaker,  on  authority  that 
I  regard  as  credible,  that  there  was  not  a  le^sla- 
tive  day  jn  the  Fiftieth  Congress  when  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  a  quorum  in  attendance.  At 
the  time  of  the  contest  over  the  seat  of  Mr.  Car- 
lisle there  was  not  a  quorum  present  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House,  nor  was  there  dur- 
ing the  entire  Fiftieth  Congress ;  yet  will  it  be 
pretended  that  in  view  of  that  situation  nothing 
whatever  should  have  been  done  f  Could  it  be 
sincerely  contended  by  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  view  of  that  situation 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  contem- 
plation that  a  political  party  of  this  Union  must 
always  have  on  hand  a  quorum  in  this  House 
ready  to  act  precisely  as  though  every  member 
upon  the  other  side  were  absent  beyond  the 
power  of  discovery. 

''  I  believe  that  if  a  majority '  is  here  that  a 
quorum  is  here. 

"  If  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Crisp)  is 
here,  he  is  present  to  make  part  of  a  quorum  ^*  to 
do  business,"  and  a  fundamental  principle  is,  that 
with  a  quorum  present  a  legal  enactment  may  be 


The  principle  involved  in  this  clause  of  the 
new  rule,  denounced  as  it  has  been  by  all  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  not  only  commends  it- 
self to  me  as  correct,  but  has  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  very  respectable  authority.  Upon 
your  decision,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, that  you  could  and  would  note  the  presence . 
of'  certain  members  and  their  declininfr  to  vote, 
you  cited  the  opinion  of  Lieut-6ov.  Hill,  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  a  case  identical  with  ours,  which  opin- 
ion appears  in  the  record  of  the  proceeding  of 
that  date. 

"  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carlisle) 
in  the  debate  on  that  day  said : 

I  sa^  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Grov.  Hill  that  he 
had  a  right  to  count  a  quorum  when  it  was  not  voting, 
but  that  is  an  entirely  different  question  fh>m  the  one 
now  before  the  House ;  and  I  was  about  to  say  when 
the  Kepublicans  have  to  resort  to  Democratic  preoe- 
dents  tor  their  action  in  this  House  that  it  is  to  be 
refrretted  that  they  should  have  taken  the  very  wont 
ones  they  oould  find.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
Demooratio  precedents,  which  you  eould  have  found. 

•*  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  speech  so  loudly  ap- 
plauded was  made  some  investigations  have  been 
made  as  to  what  the  precedents  really  are,  and  they 
are  not  only  numerous,  in  legislative  bodies,  but 
these  alflrnied  by  courts  of  last  resort  in  different 
States,  and  all,  without  exception  I  believe,  in  the 
line  of  the  rule  we  are  seeking  to  adopt. 
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^  The  practice,  sir,  of  counting  members  pres- 
ent and  refusing  to  vote  t-o  make  a  constitutional 
({Qorum  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  New  York 
in  the  case  cited,  but  in  Indiana ;  in  Tennessee ; 
in  Kentucky,  and  I  pause  to  state  that  a  bill  so 
jiassed  in  that  State  and  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation  was  signed  by  Hon.  Proctor  Knott, 
the  then  Governor,  whose  deserved  high  position 
as  a  lawyer  is  attested  by  his  having  occupied 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
in  lUinois,  and  the  regularity  of  such  proceeding 
has  been  indorsed  by  the  supreme  court  of  that 
State  in  a  case  reported  in  Volume  118  of  the  re- 
ports of  that  court;  in  Ohio  indorsed  in  like 
manner  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  37 
Ohio  State  Reports :  in  Massachusetts,  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  in 
1885,  and  since  followed :  in  Pennsylvania ;  in 
Virginia,  by  rule  in  the  House  of  Delegates ; 
and  as  I  am  credibly  advised,  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  on  a  ruling  by  Gov.  Hubbard,  not  un- 
known to  Democratic  politicians,  with  so  many 
States  yet  to  hear  from ;  and  singularly  enough, 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  one  so  far  as  I  can  learn  the 
other  way. 

^  The  number  of '  good  Democratic  precedents 
that  could  have  been  found'  have  not  as  yet 
materialized  in  a  single  instance  adverse  to  our 
contention  here. 

"^  I  am  aware  that  the  precedents  in  this  body . 
have  in  earlier  days  been  against  the  view  I  am 
presenting;  but ' gentlemen  will  notice  that 
when  the  Question  was  first  presented,  and  de- 
cided by  Mr.  Speaker  Blaine,  it  was  considered 
rather  as  a  matter  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
rather  than  the  deeper  one  of  constitutional 
law,  because  the  apparent  question  discussed  and 
decided  was  made  to  turn  on  whether  a  member 
could  be  compelled  to  vote ;  that  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  the  important  factor,  while  here  the 
question  is,  if  present,  though  not  voting,  does  he 
form  a  part  of  a  constitutional  auorum  f  And 
may  the  Journal  show  the  exact  fact,  subject,  of 
course,  to  its  being  approved  by  the  House.  A 
very  different  question. 

*'  But  if  the  cited  precedents  were  exactly  in 
point  my  views  would  not  be  changed. 

'•Precedents  in  procedure  should  always  be 
overturned,  not  only  when  wrong,  but  when  the 
changed  condition  of  affairs  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessitv  for  new  rules  or  new  decisions. 

"  The  law-books  show  numerous  instances  of 
overruled  cases,  and  here  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  a  better  judgment. 

*'  I  feel  content  with  these  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  power  to  adopt  the  rule. 

*'  As  to  the  policy,  because  of  the  necessity  for 
its  exercise,  I  feel  equally  clear. 

**  While  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  asserting  directlv  that  a  mem- 
ber in  attendance  shall  be  compelled  to  vote,  yet 
the  duty  rests  upon  him ;  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so. 
If  he  is  present,  he  is  presumed  to  be  participat- 
ing and  to  acquiesce  m  whatever  is  done  in  the 
body  if  he  does  not  affirmatively  express  his  dis- 
approval either  by  words  or  vote." 

Mr.  Dockerv,  of  Missouri,  in  arguing  against 
the  rule  for  the  counting  of  a  quorum  cited  a 
number  of  parliamentary  authorities:  '*As  I 
turn  to  the  record  of  the  debate  in  this  hall 


Jan.  28, 1880,  upon  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
rules  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Tucker),  I  find  arrayed  against  the  propo- 
sition some  of  the  greatest  leaders  known  to  the 
history  of  the  Republican  party.  I  find  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  ably  championing  the 
present  position  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  in 
this  eloquent  and  forcible  language  defending 
dilatory  and  filibustering  proceedings : 

Now,  what  is  the  practical  upshot  of  the  present 
practice  I  It  is  that  the  members  of  the  minority  of 
this  House  upon  great  occasions  demand  that  every 
bill  which  is  pass^  shall  receive  the  absolute  vote  of 
a  maiority  of  the  members  elected.  Tbey  do  this  in 
the  face  and  eyes  of  the  country.  If  they  demand 
upon  any  frivolous  occasion  that  there  shall  be  such 
an  extraordinary  vote  as  that,  they  do  it  subject  to 
the  censure  of  tbe  people  of  thlA  land.  This  practice 
has  hitherto  kept  this  House  in  proper  condition  upon 
this  subject,  so  that  there  has  been  no  improper  im- 
peding of  the  public  busine^. 

It  is  a  valuable  privilefre  for  the  country  thit  the 
minority  shall  have  the  riffht  by  this  extraordinary 
mode  ot  proceeding  to  call  we  attention  of  the  country 
to  measures  which  a  party  in  a  moment  of  madnens 
and  of  party  feelins;  is  endeavoring  to  enlbrce  upon 
the  citizens  of  this  land.  And  it  works  eaually  well 
with  rcffard  to  all  parties,  tor  all  parties  nave  their 
times  when  they  need  to  be  checked,  so  that  thej 
may  receive  the  opinions  of  the  people  who  are  their 
oonstitucnts  and  who  are  interested  m  the  results  of 
their  legislation. 

''  I  also  find  that  eminent  Speaker  Mr.  Blaine, 
during  the  pendency  of  the  famous  dead-lock  on 
the  force  bill,  was  f reouently  solicited  to  enforce 
the  view  contemplated  by  this  rule.  He  refused 
to  accede  to  the  aemand  made  by  several  gentle- 
men on  the  fioor.    To  one  he  replied  as  follows : 

If  the  point  be  raised,  a  sentleman  addressing  the 
Chair  may  be  taken  off  the  floor  by  any  member  nus- 
ing  the  point  that  no  quorum  is  present.  The  ques- 
tion being  so  raised,  the  Chair,  aooording  to  his  judg- 
ment and  on  his  responsibility,  can  rule  that  a  quo- 
rum is  present.  But  whon  the  roll  call  is  resorted  to, 
that  is  the  last  mode  of  certification,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal.  Now,  that  the  rules  absolutely  require 
gentlemen  to  vote  is  undeniable ;  but  how  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  on  whom  the  point  has  been 
made,  can  be  compelled  to  stand  up  and  pronounce 
his  vote  "  aye  "  or  "  no  "  the  Chair  does  not  know. 

"  To  another  he  said : 

The  Chair  never  heard  of  that  being  done.  He 
begs  to  remind  the  House,  whereas  that  might  and 
doubtless  would  bo  true  that  there  is  a  quorum  in  the 
hall,  the  very  principle  enunciated  by  tne  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  been  the  foundation  probably  for 
the  greatest  legislative  fhiuds  ever  committed. 

Where  a  quorum,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chair,  has 
been  declared  to  be  present  in  the  House  against  the 
result  of  a  roll  call,  these  proceedings  in  the  different  - 
Legislatures  have  brought  scandal  on  their  name. 

"  To  yet  another  he  declared : 

There  can  be  no  record  like  the  call  of  the  yeas  and 
nav8,  and  from  that  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  moment  you  clothe  your  Speaker  with  power 
to  go  behind  your  roll  call  and  assume  that  there  is  a 
quorum  in  the  hall,  why,  gentlemen,  you  stand  on 
the  very  brink  of  a  volcano. 

I  find,  further,  that  in  this  same  debate  the 
views  of  yourself,  sir,  and  of  our  present  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State  were  confirmed  and 
supplemented  by  the  gifted  and  lamented  Gar- 
field in  these  words : 

I  call  attention  to  the  first  phase  of  the  question, 
and  ask  my  Iriend  from  Virginia,  without  any  regard 
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Ui  its  partisan  bearing,  to  see  into  what  a  Strang 
and  va^e  condition  this  Houdo  would  be  leil  if  this 
were  aaopted.  Whenever  the  question  arises  whether 
there  IS  a  quorum  or  not  present,  it  is  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to'  what  be  calls  *'  ocular  demonstra- 
tion." The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  W  hole 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  that  there  is  a  quorum  present.  Who  is  to  con- 
trol his  seeing!  How  do  we  know  but  that  he  may 
see  forty  members  more  tor  hu»  own  purposes  than 
there  are  hero  in  the  House  f  And  what  protection 
have  gentlemen  if  the  Speaker  says  he  sees  a  quorum 
if  he  cannot  convert  that  seeing  into  a  list  of  names 
on  the  call  of  the  roll  by  the  clerk  f 

I  think  my  friend  from  Virginia  will  see  that  he 
lets  in  the  one- man  power  in  a  far  more  dangerous 
way  than  ever  has  occurred  before  in  any  legislative 
assembly  of  which  he  and  I  have  any  knowledge. 

Aside  from  the  insuperable  objection  that  I  have 
raised  to  this  proposition,  as  a  thing  that  ought  not 
to  be  tried  because  of  its  vagueness,  its  uncertalntv, 
and  the  danger  that  members  of  the  House  may  be 
imposed  ui'K>n  by  an  unscrupulous  Speaker  that  mav 
oome  hereafter— I  say  that  aside  from  all  that,  anH 
be)rond  all  that,  I  ask  members  to  consider  one  fact : 
This  has  been  a  House  of  Sepresentativcs  since  1789. 
This  House  has  been  the  theatre  of  all  sorts  of  polit- 
ical storms  and  tempests.  We  have  lived  through 
the  times  of  great  wars,  of  a  great  civil  war,  when 
there  were  excitements  hardly  paralleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  parliamentary  annals.  Yet  during  all  these 
years  no  man  before,  so  tar  as  I  know,  no  party  be- 
fore has  ever  thought  it  neoeasaiy  to  introduce  a  rule 
that  gives  the  power  of  declaring  the  presence  of 
meml^rs  by  the  single  voice  of  one  person :  a  power 
that  will  enable  him  to  bring  fh>m  his  sick-ocd  a 
dying  man  and  put  him  down  in  thb  hall,  so  that 
the  Speaker  shall  count  him,  and  make  his  presence 
against  his  will,  and  perhaps  in  his  delirium,  count 
in  order  to  make  a  Quorum,  so  that  some  partisan 
measure  may  be  carried  out  over  the  body  of  that 
dying  man. 

Sir,  the  moment  you  get  over  the  line,  the  moment 

Jrou  cross  the  boundaiy  of  names,  the  moment  you 
eap  over  the  iron  fence  of  the  roll,  that  moment  you 
are  out  in  the  vague,  and  all  sorts  of  disorders  may 
come  in. 

"And,  sir,  if  the  views  of  the  eminent  ^n- 
tlemen  already  cited  could  need  further  weight 
or  confirmation,  it  is  found  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conger)  since 
his  retirement  from  this  Dody  a  Senator  from 
that  State : 

Sir,  I  in  common  with  every  member  of  this  House 
demand  that  there  shall  be  a  public  exhibition  of 
presence— a  public  record  of  votes;  that  there  shall 
be  tellers ;  tnat  there  shall  be  yeas  and  nays ;  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  shall  determine  how  you  and  I  and 
every  other  member  of  this  House  may  have  voted 
and  would  vote. 

The  point  made  by  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gar- 
field) is  a  ^food  one— that  we  are  committing  to  the 
Speaker  ot  the  House  or  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  the  right  first  to  determine  who 
are  present  and  to  determine  when  there  is  a  quorum. 
It  is  useless  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  times  when 
in  such  an  emergency  as  would  require  the  exercise 
of  this  power  the  presiding  officer  would  not  be  par- 
tisan. Shakespeare  foretold  this  when  in  one  ot  his 
plays  he  said : 

'*  Get  thee  glass  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
.  To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not.^* 

Such  politicians  will  come  here  on  either  or  any 
side.  The  force  of  circumstances,  the  impetuous  pas- 
sions of  members  which  would  produce  such  an  occa- 
sion, will  influence  men  to  see  that  which  they  see 
not,  with  or  without  "fijlass  eyes." 

I  have  no  fear  that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted 


in  this  House,  because  it  would  be  wrong  in  itself; 
it  would  be  unconstitutional ;  it  would  he  violently 
partisan.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  fair-minded  men  of 
thb  House  on  either  side  will  adopt  so  violent  and 
partisan  a  measure. 

"And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  had  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  party  leader  (Mr.  Hawley),  at  that  time  a 
member  of  this  body,  who  said : 

Now,  the  eviL  if  there  be  one,  in  the  existini^  sys- 
tem, that  of  which  gentlemen  complain,  is  amply 
this,  that  we  of  the  minority  claim  a  right,  by  aitting 
silent,  to  prevent  Jess  than  a  nugority  of  the  members 
elected  from  passing  a  bill.  The  worst  that  can  be 
done  by  a  fiictious  minority,  if  that  be  the  term  ap- 
plied to  it,  is  to  fight  until  tne  actual  nudority  of  the 
members  elected  shall  pass  the  bill.  When  tbey  are 
present  that  friendly  majority  constitute  a  quorum  of 
themselves ;  they  do  not  require  tlie  assistance  of  the 
minoritv ;  they  run  the  House  themselves  and  fttas 
their  bills.  In  case  of  what  voa  call  factious  resist- 
ance we  drive  them  only  to  tnat. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  were  right  in  1880,  when 
you  stooa  side  by  side  on  this  floor  with  Gar- 
field, Hawley.  Conger  and  Blaine,  the  rule  you 
now  invoke  Vill  be  powerless  to  aid  you  in  your 
purposes.  For.  as  nas  been  wisely  said  by  the 
able  gentlemen  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio  (Mr. 
Carlisle  and  Mr.  McKinley)  this  is  a  question 
not  of  parliamentary  la^,  but  of  constitutional 
law  ana  construction,  so  that  if  the  constitu- 
tional (quorum  is  in  fact  a  quorum  of  votes,  this 
proposition  will  not  bridge  that  yawning  chasm 
which  lies  between  the  law  and  precedents  of  a 
hundred  years  and  those  forbidding  legislative 
realms  toward  which  your  steps  are  tending." 

The  debate  was  earnest  and  able  but  abounding 
in  repetition.  It  closed  Feb.  14,  when  the  new 
code  of  rules  was  adopted  by  the  following  Tote : 

Yeas— Adams,  Allen  of  Michigan,  Anderson  of 
Kansas,  Arnold,  Atkinson,  Baker,  Banks,  Bartine, 
Bayne,  Bcckwith,  Belden,  Belknap,  Beigen.  Bing- 
ham, Bliss,  Boutellc.  Bowden,  Brewer,  Bcoaiua, 
Brower,  Browne  of  Vii^inia,  Browne  of  Montana, 
Buchanan  of  New  Jersey,  Burrows.  Burton,  Butter- 
worth,  Caldwell,  Candler  of  Massacnusetts,  Cannon, 
Carter,  Caswell,  Cheadle,  Cheatham,  Clark  of  W»- 
oonsin,  Cogswell,  Coleman,  Comstock,  Conger,  Con- 
nell.  Cooper  of  Ohio.  Craijr,  Culbertson  of  Pennsrl- 
vania,  Cutcheon,  Daizell,  Darlington.  De  Haven,  Be 
Lano,  Dinglcy,  Dolliver,  Doreey,  Dunnell,  Evans, 
Ewart,  Farquhar,  Finley,  Flick,  Flood,  FuuBton, 
Gear,  Gest.  Gifford,  Greenhalge,  Grosvenor,  Grout, 
Hall,  Hansbrough,  Harmer,  Haugen,  Henderson  of 
Illinois,  Henderson  of  Iowa,  Ilennann.  Hill,  Hitt, 
Houk.Kelley,  Kennedy,  Kerrof  lowa^  Ketcham,  Kin- 
sey,  Knapp,  Lacev,  La  Follette,  Laidlaw,  Lansing, 
Laws,  Lenlbach,  liind.  Lodge,  Mason,  McComas,  Mc- 
Cord,  McCormick,  McKenna,  Miles,  Milliken,  MofllU, 
Moore  of  New  Hampshire,  Morcy.  Morrill,  Morse, 
NiedriMhaus,  Nute,  O'Donnell,  O'Neill  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Osborne,  Owen  of  Indiana.  Payne,  Pavson, 
Perkins,  Feten*,  Picklcr,  Post,  Pugsley,  Quackenbush, 
Raines,  Randall  of  Massachusetts,  Ray,  Reed  of  Iowa, 
Rife,  Rockwell,  Rowell,  Russell,  Sanford,  Sawyer, 
Scranton,  Scull,  Shennan,  Simonos,  Smith  of  Illinois, 
Smith  of  West  Virginia,  Smyser,  Snider,  Soooner, 
Stephenson,  Stewart  of  Vermont,  Stivers,  Stockoridge, 
Struble,  Sweney,  Taylor  of  Ilhnois,  Taylor  of  Ten- 
nessee, E.  B.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor,  Thomas,  Thomp- 
son, Townsend  of  Colorado,  Townsend  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Turner  of  Kansas,  Vandever,  Wade,  Walker  of 
Massachusetts,  Wallace  of  Massachusetts,  Wallace  of 
New  York,  Wab^on.  Wheeler  of  Michigan,  Wick- 
ham,  Williams  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of  Kentucky,  Wil- 
son of  Washington,  Wright,  Yardley— 161. 
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Nat»— Abbott,  AndeiBon  of  Misaissippi,  Andrew, 
Bankhead.  Barnes,  Barwig,  Bland,  Blount.  Boatner, 
Breokenridge  of  Arkansas,  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky. 
Brickner,  Brookshire,  J.  B.  Brown,  Buchanan  or 
Vii^nia.  Buckalew,  Bullock.  Bunn,  Bynum,  Camp- 
bell, Caiidler  of  Georgia,  Carlton,  Caruth,  Catchings, 
Gate,  Ghipman,  Clancy  ^  Clarke  of  Alabama,  Clements, 
Clonie,  Cfobb,  Compton,  Cooper  of  Indiana,  Cothran, 
Covert,  Cowles,  Crain,  Crisp,  Culbertson  of  Texas, 
Cummings,  BaTgan,  Da^dsozi,  Dibble,  Dockery, 
l>unphy,  Edmunds,  Elliott,  Ellis,  Enloe,  FitcK, 
Fithian,  Flower,  Forman,  Fowler,  Geissenbainer, 
Gibson,  Goodnight,  Grimes,  Hare,  Hatch,  Hayes, 
Heard,  Hemphill,  Henderson  of  North  Carolma, 
Herbert,  Hoi  man.  Hooker,  Kerr  of  Pennaylvania, 
Eilgore,  Lane,  Lanham,  Lawler,  Lee,  Lester  of 
Gk^oigia,  Lester  of  Vircnnia,  Lewis,  Magner,  Maish, 
Mansur,  Mardn  of  Indiana,  Martin  of  Texas,  Mc- 
Adoo,  McCarthy,  McClammy,  McClellan,  McCreary, 
McMulin,  McRae,  lOlls,  Montgomery,  Moore  of  Tex- 
as, Morgan,  Mutchler,  Norton,  O'Ferrall,  O'Neall  of 
Indiana,  O'Neil  of  Massachusetts,  Outhwaite,  Owens 
of  Ohio,  Parrett,  Paynter,  Peel,  Pendleton,  Pening- 
ton.  Perry,  Pierce,  Price,  Quinn,  Beilly,  Richardson, 
Bobeitson,  Bowland,  Rusk,  Savers,  Sency,  Shively, 
Skinner,  Spinola,  Springer,  Stewart  of  Georgia, 
Stewart  of  Texas.  Stockdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky, 
Stone  of  Missouri,  Stump,  Tarsney,  Tillman,  Traoey, 
Tucker,  Turner  of  Georgia,  Turpin,  Venable,  Walker 
of  Mis8ouri,Wai)hington,  Wheeler  of  Alabama,  Whit- 
ing, Wike.  Wiley.  Wilkmson,  Willcox,  Williams  of  H- 
linois,  Wilson  oi  Missouri,  Wise,  Yoder— 144. 

Not  Vomfo—Alderson,  Allen  of  Mississippi,  Biggs, 
Blanchard,  Boothman,  Brunner,  Carlisle,  Forney, 
Frank,  Haynes,  Hopkins,  McKinley ,  Morrow,  Gates, 
Phelan,  Randall  of  Pennsylvania,  Rogers,  Stahl- 
necker,  Turner  of  New  York,  Van  Schaick,  Whit- 
thome,  Wilber,  WUson  of  West  Virginia— 28. 

The  Tariff  Measure.— On  April  16,  1890, 
Mr.  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  introduced  the  bill  **  to 
equalize  duties  upon  imports  and  to  reduce  the 
revenues  of  the  Crovemment "  which  is  common- 
ly called  by  his  name.  It  had  long  been  under 
consideration  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  measure  was  brought  up  for  discussion 
May  7,  and  it  was  determined  to  limit  general 
debate  to  four  days,  and  then  allow  eight  days 
for  consideration,  section  by  section,  under  the 
five-minute  rule. 

In  opening  the  debate  Mr.  McKinley  said : 

**  If  any  one  thing  was  settled  by  the  election 
of  1888,  it  was  that  the  protective  policy,  as  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Republican  platform  and  here- 
tofore inaugurated  and  maintained  by  the  Re- 
publican party,  should  be  secured  in  any  fiscal 
legislation  to  be  had  by  the  Congress  chosen  in 
the  great  contest  and  upon  that  mastering  issue. 
I  have  interpreted  that  victory  to  mean,  and  the 
majority  in  this  House  and  in  the  Senate  to  mean, 
that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  was  not  only  de- 
manded by  the  votes  of  the  people,  but  that  such 
revision  should  be  on  the  line  and  in  full  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  and  purposes  of  protec- 
tion. The  people  have  spoken ;  they  want  their 
will  registered  and  their  decree  embodied  in  pub- 
lic legislation. 

**  Tne  bUl  which  the  Committe  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  presented  is  their  answer  and  inter- 
pretation of  that  victory  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  spirit  and  letter  and  purpose.  We  have  not 
been  compelled  to  abolish  the  internal-revenue 
system  that  we  might  preserve  the  protective 
system,  which  we  were  pledged  to  do  in  the 
event  the  abolition  of  the  one  was  essential  to 


the  preservation  of  the  other.  That  was  un- 
necessary. 

"  The  bill  does  not  amend  or  modify  any  part 
of  the  internal-revenue  taxes  applicable  to  spirits 
or  fermented  liquors.  It  abolishes  all  the  special 
taxes  and  licenses,  so  called,  imposed  upon  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff,  and 
dealers  thereof,  reduces  the  tax  upon  manufact- 
tured  tobacco  from  eight  to  four  cents  per  pound, 
and*removes  all  restrictions  now  imposed  upon 
the  growers  of  tobacco.  With  these  exceptions 
the  internal-revenue  laws  are  left  undisturbed. 

'*From  this  source  we  reduce  taxation  over 
$10,000,000,  and  leave  with  the  people  this  direct 
tax  which  has  been  paid  by  them  upon  their 
own  products  through  a  long  series  of  years. 

**  The  tariff  part  of  the  bQl  contemplates  and 
proposes  a  complete  revision.  It  not  only  changes 
the  rates  of  duty,  but  modifies  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  the  collection  of 
duties.  These  modifications  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  are 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  I  will  not  weary  this  committee  in  restating 
them  here.  A  few  oi  the  more  important  changes, 
however,  are  deserving  our  attention. 

"  There  has  been  for  many  years  a  provision 
in  the  law  permitting  the  United  States  to  im- 
port for  its  use  any  article  free  of  duty.  Under 
this  provision  gross  abuses  have  sprung  up,  and 
this  exemption  from  duty  granted  the  United 
States  has  served  as  an  open  doorway  to  frauds 
upon  our  revenue  and  unjustifiable  discrimina- 
tions against  our  own  producers. 

'*  Not  only  has  the  Government  imported  sup- 
plies from  abroad,  but  its  officers,  agents,  and 
contractors  have  been  held  to  enjoy  the  same 
privilege,  which  has  been  exercised  to  the  injury 
of  our  own  citizens.  The  result  has  been  that 
supplies  imported  by  contractors  for  govern- 
mental work  have,  in  many  instances,  been  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  such  public  work  and 
been  applied  to  other  and  different  uses. 

"  This  provision  of  law  has  been  eliminated  in 
the  proposed  revision,  and  if  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment, its  officers,  agents,  and  contractors,  will 
hereafter  have  to  pay  the  same  duties  which  its 
citizens  generally  are  required  to  pay.  Your 
committee  have  been  actuated  in  this  6y  the  be- 
lief that  the  Government  should  buy  what  it 
needs  at  home ;  should  give  its  own  citizens  the 
advantage  of  supplying  the  United  States  with 
all  of  its  needed  supplies,  and  that  the  laws  which 
it  imposes  upon  its  own  people  and  tax  payers 
should  be  binding  upon  the  Government  itself. 

"  The  committee  have  also  fixed  a  limit  upon 
the  amount  and  value  of  personal  effects  accom- 
panying the  passenger  returning  from  foreign 
travel  to  $500.  It  has  been  too  common  for 
citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  other  coun- 
tries to  supply  themselves  not  only  for  their  im- 
mediate uses  out  for  future  uses  and  for  the  uses 
of  their  friends,  and  there  has  heretofore  been 
no  limit  to  the  amount  and  value  of  foreign 
articles  which  could  be  brought  in  free  of  duty 
under  the  designation  of  ** personal  effects"  if 
accompanied  by  the  returning  passenger. 

"The  practical  effect  of  this  provision  was 
that  the  wealthy  classes  who  were  able  to  visit 
distant  countries  securied  exemption  from  the 
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payment  of  duties,  while  the  average  citizen  un- 
able to  go  abroad  was  compelled  to  pay  a  duty 
upon  the  articles  which  he  might  want  to  use. 
Tne  limit  of  $500  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  for 
all  honest  purposes. 

"  We  have  also  introduced  a  new  provision  in 
the  bill  which  requires  that  foreign  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States  shall  be  plainly 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  country  in  which 
such  articles  are  manufactured.  There  has  been 
a  custom  too  general  in  some  foreign  countries  to 
adopt  American  brands  to  the  injury  of  our  own 
manufacturers.  Well-known  articles  of  Ameri- 
can production  with  high  reputation  have  been 
copied  by  the  foreigner  and  tnen  by  the  addition 
of  the  American  brand  or  American  marks  have 
fraudulently  displaced  American  manufacture, 
not  in  fair  competition,  but  under  false  pretenses. 
The  counterfeit  has  taken  the  place  of  the  genu- 
ine article,  and  this  we  propose  to  stop. 

*-  Section  49  of  the  bill  provides  tnat  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  and  all  articles  manu- 
factured in  whole  or  in  part  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try by  convict  labor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  entry 
at  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  importation  thereof  is  prohibited.  Nearly, 
if  not  all  of  the  States  of  tne  Union  have  laws 
to  prevent  the  products  of  convict  labor  in  the 
State  penitentiaries  from  coming  in  competition 
with  the  product  of  the  free  labor  of  such  States. 
The  committee  believed  that  the  free  labor  of 
this  country  should  be  saved  from  the  convict 
labor  of  other  countries,  as  it  has  been  from  the 
convict  labor  of  our  own  States,  and  so  recom- 
mend this  provision.  It  will  be  of  small  account 
to  protect  our  workmen  against  our  own  convict 
labor  and  still  admit  the  convict-made  products 
of  the  world  to  free  competition  with  our  free 
labor. 

"  By  way  of  encouraging  exportation  to  other 
countries  and  extending  our  markets,  the  com- 
mittee have  liberalized  the  drawbacks  given  up- 
on articles  or  products  imported  from  abroad 
and  used  in  manufactures  nere  for  the  export 
trade.  Existing  law  refunds  90  per  cent,  of  the 
duties  collected  upon  foreign  materials  made 
into  the  finished  product  at  home  and  exported 
abroad,  while  the  proposed  bill  will  refund  99 
per  cent,  of  said  duties,  giving  to  our  citizens  en- 
gaged in  this  business  9  per  cent,  additional  en- 
couragement, the  Government  retaining  only  1 
per  cent,  for  the  expenses  of  handling. 

"  We  have  also  extended  the  drawback  pro- 
vision to  apply  to  all  articles  imported  which 
may  be  finished  here  for  use  in  the  foreign 
market.  Heretofore  this  privilege  was  limited. 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  effectually  dispose  of  the 
argument  so  often  made  that  our  tariff  on  raw 
materials,  so  called,  confines  our  own  producers 
to  their  own  market  and  prevents  them  from 
entering  the  foreign  market,  and  will  furnish 
every  opportunity  to  those  of  our  citizens  desir- 
ing it  to  engage  in  the  foreign  trade. 

"Now,  the  Dill  proposes  that  the  American 
citizen  may  import  any  product  he  desires,  manu- 
facture it  into  the  flnisned  article,  using  in  part, 
if  necessary,  in  such  manufacture  domestic  ma- 
terials, and  when  the  completed  product  is  en- 
tered for  export  refunds  to  him  within  1  per 
cent,  of  all  the  duty  he  paid  upon  his  imported 
materials. 


"  In  the  same  direction  we  have  made,  by  sec- 
tion 23,  manufacturing  establishments  engaged 
in  smelting  or  refining  metals  in  the  United 
States  bonded  warehouses  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe, 
and  have  provided  that  metals  in  any  crude  form 
requiring  smelting  or  refining  to  make  them 
available  in  the  arts  imported  into  the  United 
States  to  be  smelted  or  refined  and  intended  for 
export  in  a  refined  state,  to  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  duties.  This,  it  is  believed,  will 
encourage  smelting  and  refining  of  foreign  ma- 
terials in  the  United  States,  and  build  up  large 
industries  upon  the  sea-coast  and  elsewhere,  which 
will  make  an  increased  demand  for  the  labor  of 
the  country. 

"  It  completely,  if  the  provision  be  adopted, 
disposes  of  what  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  an 
almost  unanswerable  argument  that  has  been 
presented  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side,  that 
if  we  only  had  free  raw  material  we  could  fo  out 
and  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  ^  e  ^ve 
them  now  within  1  per  cent,  of  free  raw  material, 
and  invite  them  to  go  out  and  capture  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

"  It  is  asserted  in  the  views  of  the  minority, 
submitted  with  the  report  accompanyinK  this 
bill,  that  the  operation  of  the  bill  wul  not  dimin- 
ish the  revenues  of  the  Government :  that  with 
the  increased  duties  we  have  imposed  upon  for- 
eign articles  which  may  be  sent  to  market  here 
we  have  increased  taxation,  and  that  therefore 
instead  of  being  a  diminution  of  the  revenoes  of 
the  Government  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
sum  of  fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars. 

"  Now,  that  statement  is  entirely  misleading. 
It  can  only  be  accepted  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  importation  oi  the  present  year  under  this 
bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be  equal  to  the 
importations  of  like  articles  under  the  existing 
law;  and  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  there  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  of  that  committee,  there  is 
not  a  member  of  tne  House  on  either  side,  who 
does  not  know  that  the  very  instant  that  you 
have  increased  the  duties  to  a  fair  protective 
point,  putting  them  above  the  highest  revenue 
point  that  very  instant  you  diminish  importa- 
tions and  to  that  extent  diminish  the  revenue. 

"  The  bill  recommends  the  retention  of  the 
present  rates  of  duty  on  earthen  and  china  ware. 
No  other  industry  m  the  United  States  either 
requires  or  deserves  the  fostering  care  of  Govern- 
ment more  than  this  one.  It  is  a  business  re- 
quiring technical  and  artistic  knowledge  and 
tne  most  careful  attention  to  the  many  and  deli- 
cate processes  through  which  the  raw  material 
must  pass  to  the  completed  product.  For  many 
years,  and  down  to  1863,  the  pottery  industiy  of 
the  United  States  had  had  little  or  no  success,  and 
made  but  slight  progress  in  a  practical  and  com- 
mercial way.  At  the  close  of  the  low- tariff  period 
of  1860  there  was  but  one  pottery  in  the  United 
States,  with  two  kilns.  Tnere  were  no  decorat- 
ing kilns  at  that  time. 

*•  In  1873,  encouraged  by  the  tariff  and  the 
gold  premium,  which  was  an  added  protection, 
we  had  increased  to  30  potteries,  with  68  kilns, 
but  still  no  decorating  kilns.  The  capital  in- 
vested was  $1,020,000,  and  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct was  $1,180,000.    In  1882  there  were  55  pot- 
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teries,  244  kilns,  26  decorating  kilns,  with  a  capi- 
tal invested  of  $5,076,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the 
product  was  $5,290,140. 

"  The  wages  paid  in  the  potteries  in  1882  were 
$3,387,000  and  the  number  of  employes  engaged 
therein  7,000 ;  the  ratio  of  wages  to  sales  in  1882 
was  45  per  cent.  In  1889  there  were  80  potteries, 
401  kilns,  and  decorating  kilns  had  increased 
from  26,  in  1882,  to  188  in  1889.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  latter  year  was  $10,597,857,  the 
value  of  the  product  was  $10,389,910;  amount 
paid  in  wages  $6,265,224,  and  the  number  of 
employ^  engaged,  16,900.  The  ratio  of  wages 
to  sales  was  60  per  cent,  of  decorated  ware  and 
50  per  cent,  of  white  ware. 

**  The  per  cent,  of  wtkges  to  value  of  product,  it 
will  be  observed,  has  advanced  from  45  per  cent, 
in  1882  to  60  per  cent  in  1889.  This  increase 
is  not  due,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  an  advance 
in  wages,  but  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  selling 
price  of  the  product  and  the  immense  increase 
in  sales  of  decorated  ware  in  which  labor  enters 
in  greater  proportion  to  materials. 

'^In  1882  an  assorted  crate  of  ware  sold  for 
$57.89,  and  the  same,  only  a  better  ware,  is 
now  sold  for  $46.30.  In  1864  we  paid  for  the 
same  crate  of  ware  $210.75.  On  decorated  ware 
the  immense  benefit  to  the  consumer  is  even 
more  apparent.  The  selling  price  of  all  deco- 
rated ware  was  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher 
in  1882  than  in  1890. 

••  In  1852,  with  the  low  revenue-tariff  duty  of 
24  per  cent,  and  no  domestic  manufactures,  an 
assorted  crate  of  white  ware  sold  at  $95.80 ;  in 
1890,  with  the  55-per-cent.  duty  and  domestic 
competition,  with  large  potteries,  which  are  the 
pride  of  the  country,  employing  labor  and  capi- 
tal at  home,  buying  our  own  raw  material,  tne 
same  assorted  crate  is  selling  for  $46.80. 

^  We  have  recommended  an  increase  of  duties 
npon  glassware.  Since  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  by 
wnich  duties  were  reduced,  importations  from 
the  other  side  have  been  constantly  increasing, 
and  our  own  workmen  have  not  been  employ^ 
at  full  time  as  a  result.  Our  sharpest  competi- 
tion comes  from  Belgium,  where  the  labor,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  is  much  lower  than  in  the  United 
States.  There  they  work  seven  days  in  every 
week« 

"  It  will  appear  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  Ger- 
many may  be  set  down  at  one  third  of  the  cost 
in  the  United  States ;  that  of  Great  Britain  at 
five  eighths,  and  that  of  France  at  a  medium  be- 
tween Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  Ameri- 
can Flint-Glass  Workers'  Union,  through  their 
{)resident,  stated  before  the  committee  that  this 
arge  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  for- 
eign countries  and  the  United  States  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  home  product  to  compete  with 
the  foreign-made  goods  in  the  market  of  the 
United  States  under  the  present  duty,  and  that 
to  maintain  the  present  rates  of  wages  an  in- 
crease of  duty  is  demanded. 

**The  agricultural  condition  of  the  country 
ha^  leceiv^  the  careful  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  every  remedy  which  was  believed  to  be 
within  the  power  of  tariff  legislation  to  give  has 
been  granted  by  this  bill.  The  depression  in 
aniculture  is  not  confined  to  the  United  States. 
The  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in- 
dicate that  this  distress  is  general,  that  Great 
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Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are  suffering  in  a 
larger  degree  than  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Dodge — statistician  of  the  depart- 
ment— says,  in  his  report  of  March,  1890,  that  the 
depression  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  probably  more  severe  than  that  of  any  other 
nation,  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  greater 
even  in  a  countrv  whose  economic  system  differs 
from  ours,  and  that  this  condition  is  inseparable 
from  anv  fiscal  system,  and  less  under  the  pro- 
tective tnan  the  revenue-tariff  system. 

^*  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  views  of  the  mi- 
nority that  the  duty  put  upon  wheat  and  other 
-a«^ricultural  products  would  be  of  no  value  to 
the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee, believing  differently,  have  advanced  the 
duty  upon  these  products.  As  we  are  the  great- 
est wheat-producmg  country  of  the  world,  it  is 
habitually  asserted  and  believed  by  many  that 
this  pixxiuct  is  safe  from  foreign  competition. 
We  do  not  appreciate  that  while  the  United 
States  last  year  raised  490,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  France  raised  316,000,000  bushels;  Italy 
raised  103,000,000  bushels;  Russia,  189,000.000 
bushels ;  and  India,  243,000,000  bushels ;  and  that 
the  total  production  of  Asia,  including  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Persia,  and  Syria,  amounted  to  over  815,- 
000,000  bushels.  Our  sharpest  compet  ition  comes 
from  Russia  and  India,  and  the  increased  prod- 
uct of  other  nations  only  serves  to  increase  the 
world's  supply  and  diminish  proportionately  the 
demand  for  ours ;  and  if  we  will  only  reflect  on 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  pro- 
ducing wheat  in  the  United  States  and  in  com- 
peting countries  we  will  readily  perceive  how 
near  we  are,  if  we  have  not  quite  reached  the 
danger-line,  so  far  even  as  our  own  markets  are 
concerned. 

"  The  cost  of  farm  labor  in  Great  Britain,  ci^l- 
mated  by  the  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, is  $150  per  annum ;  in  France',  $125 ; 
in  Holland  and  Austria,  $100 ;  in  Germany,  $90 ; 
in  Russia,  $60 ;  in  Italy,  $50 ;  and  in  India,  $30; 
while  the  same  labor  costs  in  this  country  $220. 
The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  therefore 
come  to  appreciate  that  with  the  wonderful  wheat 
development  in  India  and  Russia,  with  the  vast 
sums  of  money  which  have  been  expended  on  irri- 
gation and  in  railroads  for  transporting  this 
wheat,  taken  in  connection  with  their  cheap  la- 
bor, the  time  is  already  here  when  the  American 
farmer  must  sell  his  product  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  in  competition  with  the  wheat  pro- 
duced by  the  lowest-priced  labor  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  his  care  and  concern  must  in  the 
future  be  to  preserve  his  home  market,  for  he 
must,  of  necessity,  be  driven  from  the  foreign 
one,  unless  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
duction he  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
unequal  conditions  I  have  described.  Now  as  to 
other  products  of  agriculture. 

**  During  the  last  year  Canada  exported  to  the 
United  SUtes  eggs  to  the  value  of  $2,159,725 ; 
horses,  $2,113,782;  sheep,  $918,834;  poultry, 
$110,793;  wool,  $216,918;  barley.  $6,454,603; 
beans,  $435,534:  hay,  $822,381 ;  malt  $105,183; 
potato^  $192,576;  planks  and  boards,  $7,187,- 
101.  There  were  exported  of  fish  of  various 
kinds,  lumber,  and  other  commodities  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  $20,000,000  more. 

'*  The  increase  of  importations  in  agricultural 
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products  has  risen  from  $40,000,000  in  1850,  to 
1256,000,000  in  1880. 

"  We  imported  in  the  last  ten  years  more  than 
$60,000,000  worth  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
We  imported  tobacco  from  the  Netherlands  for 
the  six  months  ending  Dec  81, 1889,  to  the  valne 
of  $5,000,000. 

"  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  first-class  wool 
is  10  cents  per  pound,  and  upon  second-class  12 
cents  per  pound.  We  have  recommended  in 
this  bill  that  the  duty  on  first^^lass  wool  shall  be 
increased  from  10  cents  to  11  cents  a  pound,  and 
that  the  duty  now  fixed  on  second-class  wools 
shall  remain  as  at  present.  On  third-class  wool 
the  present  rate  of  duty  is  2i  cents  per  pound 
upon  all  wool  costing  under  12  cents,  and  5 
cents  a  pound  on  wools  costing  above  12  cents. 

"  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  of- 
fer an  amendment  when  this  schedule  is  reached, 
providing  that  on  carpet  wools  the  dividing  line 
shall  be  changed  from  12  to  13  cents,  and  that 
the  duty  on  wool  under  18  cents,  commonly 
known  as  carpet  wool,  shall  be  32  per  cent,  ad 
Talorem,  and  above  13  cents  per  pound  shall  be 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  will  be  noted  that 
we  make  on  first-class  wool  an  increase  of  1  cent 
a  pound,  and  that  the  existing  rate  on  second- 
class  wool  shall  be  maintained,  and  the  proposed 
ad  valorem  rate  will  raise  the  duty  on  carpet 
wools  of  certain  grades  according  to  their  value. 

*^  If  there  is  any  one  industry  which  appeals 
with  more  force  than  another  for  defensive  du- 
ties it  is  this,  and  to  no  class  of  our  citizens 
should  this  House  more  cheerfully  lend  legisla- 
tive assistance,  where  it  can  properly  be  done, 
than  to  the  million  farmers  who  own  sheep  in 
the  United  States.  We  can  not  afford  as  a  na- 
tion to  permit  this  industry  to  be  longer  crip- 
pled. 

'*  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
having  increased  the  duties  on  wools  we  have 
also  increased  the  duties  on  the  product — the 
manufactures  of  wool — to  compensate  for  the 
increased  duty  on  the  raw  product 

"  In  the  metal  schedule,  which  is  probably  the 
schedule  in  which  the  country  is  as  deeply  inter- 
ested as  any  other — in  the  metal  schedule,  start- 
ing out  at  the  very  foundation,  iron  ore,  we  have 
left  the  duty  on  that  precisely  as  it  exists  under 
the  present  law,  namely,  75  cents  per  ton,  and 
we  left  it  at  the  same  duty  which  was  proposed 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas  (Mr 
Mills)  in  the  bill  which  he  presented  to  the  last 
Confess.    The  same  is  also  true  of  coal. 

"  Pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  containing  in 
excess  of  25  per  cent,  of  sulphur  has  been  put 
upon  the  free  list.  Pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  and 
steel  we  have  left  at  $6.72  a  ton,  the  present 
duty,  while  the  Mills  bill  made  it  $6  per  ton. 
On  oar  iron  the  difference  between  the  proposed 
bill  and  the  Mills  bill  is  one  tenth  of  1  cent 
per  pound.  On  round  iron  not  less  than  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  the  present  duty 
is  1  cent  per  pound ;  the  Mills  bill  retained  it  at 
that  rate,  and  the  present  bill  reduces  the  duty  to 
nine  tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  On  cast  iron  pipe 
the  existing  law  is  1  cent  per  pound;  we  have 
reduced  it  to  nine  tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  the  Mills  bill  reduced  it  to  six  tenths  of  1 
cent  per  pound.  The  existinff  tariff  presents  the 
anomaly  of  placing  a  higher  duty  upon  the  sheet 


iron  and  steel,  which  constitnte  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  production  of  tin  plate,  than  upon 
the  tin-plate  itself,  which  is  a  manifest  wrong 
demanding  correction,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate 
in  the  United  btates. 

*'The  duty  recommended  in  the  bill  is  not 
alone  to  correct  this  inequality,  but  t^  msJae  the 
duty  on  foreign  tin  plate  high  enough  to  insure 
its  manufacture  in  this  country  to  me  extent  of 
our  home  consumption.  The  only  reason  we 
are  not  doing  it  now  and  have  not  been  able  to 
do  it  in  the  past  is  inadequate  duties.  We  have 
demonstrated  our  ability  to  make  it  here  as  suc- 
cessfully as  in  Wales.  We  have  already  made 
it  here.  Two  factories  were  engaged  in  produce 
ing  tin  plate  in  the  years  1873, 1874,  and  1875, 
but  no  sooner  had  they  got  fairly  under  way 
than  the  foreign  manufacturer  reduced  his  price 
to  a  point  which  made  it  impossible  for  our  man- 
ufacturers to  continue. 

"  When  our  people  embarked  in  the  business 
foreign  tin  plate  was  selling  for  $12  per  box, 
and  to  crush  them  out  before  thev  were  firmly 
established  the  price  was  brought  down  to  $4.50 
per  box;  but  it  did  not  remain  there.  When 
the  fires  were  put  out  in  the  American  mills, 
and  the  manufacturing  thought  by  the  foreign- 
ers to  be  abandoned,  the  price  advanced,  untilin 
1879  it  was  selling  for  $0  and  $10  a  box. 

*'Our  people  again  tried  it,  and  again  the 
prices  were  depressed,  and  again  our  people 
abandoned  temporarily  the  enterprise,  ana  as  a 
gentleman  stated  before  the  committee,  twice 
they  have  lost  their  whole  investment  through 
the  combination  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  m 
striking  dowti  the  prices,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumer,  but  to  drive  our  manufacturers 
from  the  business ;  and  this  would  be  followed 
by  an  advance  within  six  months  after  our  mills 
were  shut  down. 

"  We  proposed  this  advanced  duty  to  protect 
our  manufacturers  and  consumers  against  the 
British  monopoly,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  de- 
fend our  capital  and  labor  in  the  production  of 
tin  plate  until  they  shall  establish  an  industry 
which  the  English  will  recognize  has  come  to 
stay,  and  then  competition  will  insure  regular 
and  reasonable  prices  to  consumers.  It  may  add 
a  little  temporarily  to  the  cost  of  tin  plate  to 
the  consumer,  but  will  eventuate  in  steadier  and 
more  satisfactory  prices.  At  the  present  pricjes 
for  foreign  tin  plate,  the  proposed  duty  would 
not  add  anything  to  the  cost  of  the  heavier 
grade  of  tins  to  the  consumer.  If  the  entire  duty 
was  added  to  the  cost  of  the  can  it  would  not 
advance  it  more  than  one  third  or  one  half  of  1 
cent ;  on  a  dozen  fruit  cans  the  addition  would 
only  be  about  3  cents. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  part  of 
the  metal  schedule,  and  that  which  will  probably 
be  most  harshly  assailed,  is  that  proposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  duty  on  tin  plate. 

"  The  bill  proposes  to  advance  the  duty  from 
1  cent  per  pound,  the  present  rate,  to  1*85  and 
2*15  cents  per  pound,  varying  according  to  gauge. 

"  We  have  increased  the  duty,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  upon  carpet  wools,  and  that  has 
necessitated  an  increase  of  the  duty  upon  car- 
pets themselves.  The  committee  believed  that 
this  increased  duty  would  be  doing  even  justice 
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not  only  to  the  wool  grower,  but  also  to  the  car- 

§et  maker  and  to  the  consumers  of  the  United 
tates.  There  is  no  industry  in  this  country 
which  so  splendidly  illustrates  the  value  of  a 
protective  tariff  as  the  carpet  industry,  which 
has  had  such  marvelous  growth  in  the  last  twenty- 
three  years. 

**  In  1810  the  entire  product  of  carpets  in  this 
country  was  about  10,000  yards.  Tne  tariff  of 
1828  gave  some  encouragement,  and  in  1834 
there  were  twenty  carpet  lactones  in  the  coun- 
try, operating  511  hand  looms  producing  annu- 
ally about  1,000.000  yards  of  carpet  In  1860, 
under  the  low  tariff,  there  were  only  8,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  consumed  in  making  carpets  in 
the  United  States,  and  only  18,000,000  yards  of 
carpet  were  produced,  valued  at  a  little  over  |7,- 
000,000.  Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  eightjr- 
one  bands  were  employed,  and  the  wages  paid 
were  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  annu- 
ally. The  value  of  the  plants  in  1800  was  less  than 
$5,000,000.  Under  the  tariff  of  1867,  that  flrstpro- 
tective  tariff  law  so  far  as  wool  and  the  manuuMit- 
ures  of  wool  were  concerned,  this  industry  grew 
and  prospered,  and  in  1870  there  were  215  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States,  valued  at  over  $12,- 
500,000,  consuming  more  than  88,000,000  pounds 
of  woot  employing  13,000  hands,  and  paying  in 
wages  $4,681,000  annually,  and  producing  22,- 
000,000  yards  of  carpet  every  twelve  monthi. 

**  One  fourth  of  our  total  consumption  was  im- 
ported from  England  in  1872.  In  that  year 
there  were  170  looms  manufacturing  body  Brus- 
sels ;  in  1880  the  manufacture  had  risen  to  590 
looms.  In  1872  our  product  in  Brussels  was  1,- 
275,000  yards;  in  1880  we  produced  over  7,000,- 
000  yards  of  Brussels  carpet.  In  1872  we  im- 
ported 1,500,000  yards  of  body  Brussels;  in  1880 
we  imported  only  80,000  yards.  We  doubled  the 
looms  for  manufacturing  Wiltons  between  1870 
and  1880. 

"  Now  take  tapestry  Brussels — the  poor  man's 
carpet,  if  vou  please.  In  1872  we  had  143 
looms ;  in  1880  we  had  increased  to  1,073  looms. 
In  1872  we  produced  1,500,000  yards  of  tapestry 
Brussels;  in  1880  we  produced  16,950,000  yards 
of  tapestry  Brussels.  In  1872  we  imported  3.670,- 
000  yards  of  tapestry  Brussels  from  England ;  in 
1880  we  imported  only  100,000  yards  or  tapestry 
Brussels  from  England.  All  this  time  prices 
were  being  reduced.  In  1872  the  price  of  body 
Brussels  by  the  wholesale  was  over  $2  per  yard ; 
in  1880  the  wholesale  price  had  gone  below  $1.50 
a  yard,  and  to-day  you  can  buy  them  for  93 
cents  a  yard. 

**  In  1872  tapestry  carpets  averaged  $1.46  per 
yard;  in  1880  the  price  had  gone  down  to  90 
cents  per  yard,  and  to-day  you  can  buy  the  best 
(quality  for  65  cents  per  yard.  The  extra  super 
ingrain  carpet  which  in  1872  sold  for  $1.20  can 
be  bought  to-day  for  45  cents  per  yard,  all  wool 
and  a  yard  wide.  The  total  production  of  car- 
pets in  the  United  States  (estimated)  in  1880  was 
89,972,000  yards;  capital  invested,  $21,486,000; 
operatives  employed,  30,871 ;  paid  out  in  wages, 
$6,435,000.  It  is  estimated  that  to-day  there  are 
204  carpet  factories  in  this  country,  running  11,- 
500  looms  (of  which  7,597  are  power  looms),  em- 
ploying 43,000  hands,  in  1889  consuming  over 
90,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  turning  out  76,- 
880,000  yards  of  carpet. 


"Why,  sir,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone 
there  was  produced  20,0(X),000  yards  of  carpet 
annually— 16,000,000  less  than  the  entire  output 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  And 
all  the  while  the  price  of  carpet  had  gone  down. 
But  the  ad  valorem  has  gone  up;  and  that  is 
what  troubles  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  the  high  ad  valorems  that  vou  gentlemen 
advocating  tariff  reform  kpep  before  your  eyes. 
You  shut  your  eyes  to  the  diminishing  prices. 
The  favorite  assault  of  the  Democratic  free  trader 
or  revenue-tariff  reformer  is  to  parade  these  high 
percentages  and  ad  valorem  equivalents  to  show 
the  enormous  burdens  of  taxation  that  we  im- 
pose upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"  Now,  let  us  look  at  this  for  a  moment  while 
we  are  passing.  When  steel  rails  were  $100  a 
ton  we  had  a  duty  on  them  of  $28  a  ton.  What 
would  be  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  f  Twentv- 
eight  per  cent.  That  is  not  enormous.  My 
fnend  from  Texas  even  would  not  hold  that 
as  too  high  an  ad  valorem  equivalent.  But  the 
verv  instant  we  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails 
to  $50  a  ton,  because  of  that  duty  of  $28,  which 
encouraged  our  own  producers  to  engage  in  this 
business — when  the  price  went  down  to  $50  a 
ton  the  ad  valorem  eouivalent  went  up  to  56  per 
cent ;  for  $28  a  ton  duty,  with  steel  rails  at  $50 
a  ton,  would  be  equivalent  to  56  per  cent.  They 
are  troubled  about  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 
They  look  to  percentages;  we  look  at  prices. 
We  would  rather  have  steel  rails  at  $50  a  ton 
and  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  50  per  cent, 
than  to  have  steel  rails  at  $100  a  ton  and  an  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  only  28  per  cent.    They 

Sursue  a  shadow;  we  enjoythe  substance.  What 
owe  care  about  ad  valorems!  But  you  will 
hear  of  high  ad  valorems  in  this  debate  from  its 
beginning  to  its  close. 

"  Why,  sir,  when  you  bought  a  crate  of  ware 
in  1855  at  $96,  the  ad  valorem  was  only  24  per 
cent  You  buy  the  same  crate  of  ware  to-oay 
for  $46,  but  the  ad  valorem  has  gone  up  55  per 
cent.  Which  would  you  rather  have,  low  ad 
valorem  equivalents  and  high-priced  goods,  or 
high  ad  valorem  equivalents  and  low-priced 
goods. 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  the  complaint  against 
this  bill  f  That  it  shuts  us  out  of  a  foreign  mar- 
ket f  No,  for  whatever  that  is  worth  to  our  citi- 
zens will  be  just  as  accessible  under  this  bill  as 
under  the  present  law.  We  place  no  tax  or  bur- 
den or  restraint  upon  American  products  going 
out  of  the  country.  They  are  as  tree  to  seek  the 
best  market  as  the  products  of  any  rival  commer- 
cial power,  and  as  free  to  go  out  as  though  we 
had  absolute  free  trade.  Statistics  show  that  pro- 
tective tariffs  have  not  interrupted  our  export 
trade,  but  that  it  has  increased  under  them. 

"  In  the  year  1843,  being  the  first  year  after 
the  protective  tariff  of  1842  went  into  operation, 
our  exports  exceeded  our  imports  $40,392,229, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  exceeded  our  im- 
ports $3,141,226.  In  the  two  years  following  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  $15,475,000. 
The  last  year  under  the  tariff  the  excess  of  ex; 
ports  over  imports  was  $34,817,249.  So  during 
the  five  years  of  the  tariff  of  1842  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  was  $62,375,000.  Under 
the  low  tariff  or  1846  this  was  reversed,  and, 
.  with  the  single  exception  of  1858,  the  imports  ex- 
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oeeded  the  exports  (covering  a  period  of  fourteen 
years)  1^465,558,625. 

"  During  the  war  and  down  to  1875  the  im- 
ports with  two  exceptional  exceeded  the  exports. 
From  1876  down  to  1889  inclusive  (covermg  a 
period  of  fourteen  years)  there  were  only  two 
years  when  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports,  and 
the  total  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  $1,- 
581,906,871  of  the  products  of  our  own  people 
more  than  we  brought  into  the  CJnited  States. 
The  balance  of  trade  has  been  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly in  our  favor  during  the  protective-tariflf 
periods  of  our  history,  and  against  us  with  few 
exceptions  during  revenue-tariflf  periods.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  healthful  business  con- 
dition with  the  outside  world,  resulting  from  the 
Republican  economic  system,  and  an  unhealthful 
condition,  where  we  had  to  send  money  out  of 
the  country  to  pav  our  balances  under  the  Demo- 
cratic system.  The  chief  complaint  against  this 
bill  comes  from  importers  and  consignees  here,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  ttie  foreign  merchants  and  con- 
signors abroad.  Why  do  they  complain  f  Mani- 
festly because  in  some  way  this  bill  will  check 
their  business  here  and  increase  the  business  of  onr 
own  manufacturers  and  producers ;  it  will  dimin- 
ish the  importation  of  competing  foreign  goods, 
and  increase  the  consumption  of  our  home-made 
fi^oods.  This  may  be  a  good  reason  to  influence 
the  foreigner  to  oppose  its  passage,  but  is  hardly  a 
sound  reason  why  Americans  should  oppose  it. 

**  If  the  bill  checks  foreign  importations  of 
goods  competing  with  ours,  it  will  increase  our 
production  and  necessarily  increase  the'  demand 
for  labor  at  home.  This  may  be  a  good  reason 
why  the  cheap  labor  of  other  countries  should  be 
unfriendlv  to  this  bill,  but  furnishes  the  best  of 
reasons  why  the  workmen  of  the  United  States 
should  favor  it  as  they  do.  We  do  not  conceal 
the  purpose  of  this  bill — we  want  our  own  coun- 
trymen and  all  mankind  to  know  it.  It  is  to  in- 
crease production  here,  diversify  our  productive 
enterprises,  enlar^^e  the  field,  and  increase  the 
demand  for  American  workmen. 

"  What  American  can  oppose  these  worthy  and 
natriotio  objects!  Others  not  Americans  may 
nnd  justification  for  doing  so.  This  bill  is  an 
American  bill.  It  is  ma^e  for  the  American 
peo^e  and  American  interests. 

"The  press  of  other  countries  have  denounced 
the  bill  with  unmeasured  severity,  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  more  than  one  distant  country 
have  given  it  attention  in  no  friendly  spirit.  It 
has  received  the  censure  of  diplomates  and  for- 
eign powers — for  all  of  which  there  is  manifest 
reason — it  may  pinch  them,  but  no  American 
citizen  surely  can  object  to  to  it  on  that  account. 
We  are  not  legislatmg  for  any  nation  but  our 
own ;  for  our  people  and  for  no  other  people  are 
we  charged  with  the  duties  of  legislation.  We 
say  to  our  foreign  brethren  :  *  We  will  not  inter- 
fere in  your  domestic  legislation ;  we  admonish 
you  to  keep  your  hands  off  of  ours.' 

"  Contrast  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  under  free  trade  and  unre- 
strained commerce  with  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  United  States.  In  1870  the  total  value  of 
imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  $2,668,620,718;  in  1888  it  was  $3,836,087,- 
844,  an  increase  in  eighteen  years  of  $672,467,- 
126,  equivalent  to  2525  per  cent. 


"  The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  United  States  in  1870  was  $917,794,421 ; 
in  1889,  $1,487,533,027,  an  increase  of  $569,738,- 
606,  or  an  equivalent  of  62  per  cent,  so  that  it 
will  be  observed  that  under  the  revenue-tariff 
system  of  Great  Britain  her  imports  and  exports 
bJetween  1870  and  1888  increased  but  25^  per 
cent,  while  under  the  protective  system  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  characterized  by  our  op- 
ponents as  exclusive  and  restrictive  and  like  a 
Chinese  wall,  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  States  increased  between  1870  and  1889 
62*8  per  cent,  a  &;ain  over  Great  Britain  of  nearly 
87  per  cent.,  and  we  sent  out  in  those  years  more 
than  we  brought  in. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  complaint  that  is  made 
about  the  decadence  of  our  foreign  commerce 
Mulhall  informs  us  that  Great  Britain *s  propor- 
tion in  the  foreign  commerce  in  1830  was  27'd 
per  cent  of  the  commence  of  the  world ;  but  in 
1870  it  had  fallen  to  24*5  per  cent.,  and  in  1880 
Great  Britain's  proportion  was  but  21-2  per  cent 
In  1830  the.United  Stetes  had  but  3*7  per  cent 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world;  in  1870  it  had 
risen  to  9-2  per  cent. ;  and  in  1880  she  had  11*5 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  world. 

"  While  Great  Britain  lost  between  1870  and 
1880  18  per  cent,  of  her  trade,  the  United  States 
gained  22  per  cent;  and  if  the  United  States 
would  give  the  same  encouragement  to  her  mer- 
chant marine  and  her  steamship  lines  as  is  given 
by  other  nations,  this  commerce  on  the  seas  un- 
der the  American  flag  would  increase  and  multi- 
ply. When  the  United  States  will,  expend  from 
tier  treasury  from  flve  to  six  millions  a  year,  as 
do  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  maintain  their 
steamship  lines,  our  ships  will  plow  every  sea 
in  successful  competition  with  the  ships  of  the 
worJd.  Will  you,  gentlemen,  join  us  in  en- 
couraging our  merchant  marine! 

"  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  presence  of  our 
magnificent  domestic  commerce,  the  commerce 
along  our  inland  seas,  our  lakes  and  rivers  and 
great  railroad  lines,  why  need  we  vex  ourselves 
about  foreign  commerce?  The  domestic  trade 
of  the  United  States  is  95  pr  cent  of  the 
whole  of  our  trade.  Nowhere  is  the  progress  of 
the  country  so  manifest  as  in  this  wonderful 
growth  and  development  Our  coasting  trade 
more  than  doubled  our  foreigii  trade  in  1880. 
Thirty-four  million  tons  as  against  16,000,000  of 
foreign,  including  all  our  exports  and  imports, 
carried  in  all  the  ships  of  the  world  in  1880. 
Our  inland  water  tonnage  was  25,000,000,  our 
foreign  16,000,000. 

"The  water  carriage  of  the  United  States 
along  its  coasts  and  its  rivers  is  five  times 
greater  than  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Why,  the  movement  of  tonnage  through  the 
Detroit  river  in  1889  was  10,000,000  tons  more 
than  the  total  registered  entries  and  clearances 
at  all  the  seaports  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  3,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  combined 
foreign  and  coastwise  reristered  tonnage  of  the 
ports  of  Liverpool  and  lx)ndon.  What  higher 
testimony  do  we  want  of  the  growth  of  onr  in- 
ternal commerce  f 

**  We  try  nations  as  they  appear  on  the  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  world.  We  try  systems  by  re- 
sults ;  we  are  too  practical  a  people  for  theory. 
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We  know  what  we  have  done  and  are  doins^  un- 
der the  economic  system  we  advocate.  We  know 
that  almost  every  month  the  balance  of  trade  in 
out  favor  is  in  excess  of  $20,000,000.  We  know 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  in  1880 
amounted  to  $1,126,000,000,  as  against  $816,000,- 
000  of  Great  Britain. 

"We  know  that  in  1887  we  manufactured 
8,339,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  England  turned  out  only  3.170,000. 
We  know  that  the  United  States  in  1887  pro- 
duced 2,808,000  tons  of  iron  and  England  1,711,- 
000  tons.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  will 
be  produced  this  year  100,000  tons  of  steel  ship- 
ping built  in  our  own  ports  from  our  own  ma- 
terial 

"Our  railroad  mileage  and  tonnage  further 
illustrate  the  growth  and  extent  of  our  domestic 
trade  and  commerce.  In  1865  the  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  this  country 
was  35,085 ;  in  1887  it  equaled  150,000  miles. 
We  now  have  one  half  of  the  railroads  of  the 
world.  Estimating  the  cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment at  $35,000  per  mile,  the  amount  expended 
in  twenty-two  years  equaled  $4,037,495,000,  a 
yearly  expenditure  of  over  $188,000,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Poor's  "  Manual,"  the  total  tonnage 
for  1882  was  360.490,375  tons ;  for  1883, 400,453,- 
439  tons;  for  1884,  399,074,749  tons;  for  1885, 
437,040.099  tons;  for  1886,  482,245,254  tons; 
for  1887,  552,074,752  tons. 

"  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Poor,  the 
tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  1865 
was  2,555,706  tons;  in  1887,  30,147,635  tons,  the 
increase  equaling  27,591,929  tons;  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  twenty-two  years  being  nearlv 
1,100  per  cent  The  tonnage  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  increased  from  1,767,059  in 
1865  to  14,626,951  in  1887,  the  rate  of  increase 
being  over  700  per  cent  The  tonnage  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  in  1865  was  2,234,350,  and  in  1887 
13,549,260,  the  rate  of  increase  being  over  500 
per  cent.  The  tonnage  of  the  three  roads  in 
1865  equaled  6,557,115;  in  1887,  58,323.848  tons, 
the  increase  equaling  51,766,782,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease being  very  nearly  800  per  cent 

**  Mr.  Poor  estimates  that  the  net  tonnage  of 
1887  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  equaled 
412,500,000.  The  number  of  gross  tons  moved 
in  1887  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
per  head  of  population  equaled  9  tons.  In  1865 
the  fipross  tonnage  moved  equaled  only  2  tons 
per  head.  The  same  authority  estimates  that 
the  value  of  the  total  net  tonnage  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  $13,327,830,000,  and  at  this  estimate  the  value 
of  the  tonnage  moved  in  1887  equaled  $222  per 
head  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

"The  increase  in  value  of  the  railroad  ton- 
nage of  the  country  in  1887  equaled  $1,660,000,- 
000,  or  $960,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
exports  for  the  same  year.  Could  all  this  have 
been  secured  under  your  economic  system  f 
Would  they  have  been  possible  under  any  other 
than  the  protective  system  f 

"We  have  now  enjoyed  twenty-nine  vears 
continuously  of  protective  tariff  laws — the  long- 
est uninterrupted  period  in  which  that  policy 
has  prevailed  since  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Government — and  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end 
of  that  period  in  a  condition  of  independence 


and  prosperity  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 
witnessed  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  and  the  like  of  which  has  no  paral- 
lel in  the  recorded  history  of  the  world. 

**  In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  nation  great  and 
strong  and  independent  we  have  made  extraor- 
dinary strides.  In  arts,  in  science,  in  literature, 
in  manufactures,  in  invention,  in  scientific  prin- 
ciples applied  to  manufacture  and  agriculture, 
in  wealtn  and  credit  and  national  honor,  we  are 
at  the  very  front,  abreast  with  the  best  and  be- 
hind none. 

"In  1860,  after  fourteen  years  of  a  revenue 
tariff,  just  the  kind  of  a  tariff  that  our  political 
adversaries  are  advocating  to-day,  the  ousiness 
of  the  country  was  prostrated,  a^culture  was 
deplorably  depressed,  manufactunng  was  on  the 
decline,  and  tne  poverty  of  the  Government  it- 
self made  this  nation  a  by-word  in  the  financial 
centers  of  the  world. 

"  We  neither  had  money  nor  credit  Both  are 
essential ;  a  nation  can  get  on  if  it  has  abundant 
revenues,  but  if  it  has  none  it  must  have  credit. 
We  had  neither,  as  the  leeacy  of  the  Democratic 
revenue  tariff.  We  have  ooth  now.  We  have  a 
surplus  revenue  and  a  spotless  credit  I  need 
not  state  what  is  so  fresh  in  our  minds,  so  recent 
in  our  history,  as  to  be  known  to  every  gentle- 
man who  hears  me,  that  from  the  inauguration 
of  the  protective  tariff  laws  of  1861,  the  old 
Morrill  tariff — which  has  brought  to  that  veteran 
statesman  the  highest  honor  and  will  give  to 
him  his  proudest  monument  —  this  condition 
changed.  Confidence  was  restored,  courage  was 
inspired,  the  Government  started  upon  a  pro- 
gressive era  under  a  system  thorougnly  Ameri- 
can. 

"With  a  great  war  on  our  hands,  with  an 
army  to  enlist  and  prepare  for  service,  with  un- 
told millions  of  mone^  to  supply,  the  protective 
tariff  never  failed  us  m  a  single  emergency,  and 
while  money  was  flowinef  into  our  lYeasury  to 
save  the  Government,  industries  were  springing 
up  all  over  the  land — the  foundation  and  comer- 
stone  of  our  prosperity  and  glory. 

"With  a  debt  of  over  $2,050,000,000  when 
the  war  terminated,  holding  on  to  the  pro- 
tective laws  against  Democratic  opposition,  we 
have  reduced  that  debt  at  an  average  rate  of 
more  than  $62,000,000  each  year,  $174,000  every 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  what  looked  to  be  a  burden  almost  impossi- 
ble to  bear  has  been  removed  under  the  Repub- 
lican fiscal  system  until  now  it  is  $1,020,000,000, 
and  with  the  payment  of  this  vast  sum  of  money 
the  nation  has  not  been  impoverished.  The  in- 
dividual citizen  has  not  been  burdened  or  bank- 
rupted. National  and  individual  prosperity 
have  gone  steadily  on  until  our  wealth  is  so 
great  as  to  be  almost  incomprehensible  when 
put  into  figures. 

"The  accumulations  of  the  laborers  of  the 
country  have  increased,  and  the  working  classes 
of  no  nation  in  the  world  have  such  splendid  de- 
posits in  savings  banks  as  the  working  classes  of 
the  United  States. 

"  liisten  to  its  own  story.  The  deposits  of  all 
the  savings  banks  of  New  England  in  1886 
equaled  $554,582,434.  The  deposits  in  the  sav- 
ings banks  of  New  York  in  1886  were  $482,686,- 
730.    The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  Mas- 
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sachuseits  for  the  year  1887  were  $302,948,624, 
and  the  naniber  of  depositors  was  944,778,  or 
$320.67  for  each  depositor.  The  saving  banks 
of  nine  States  have  in  nineteen  years  increased 
their  deposits  $628,000,000.  The  English  sav- 
ings banks  have  in  thirty-four  years  increased 
theirs  $350,000,000.  Our  operatives  deposit  $7 
to  the  English  operative's  $1.  These  vast  sums 
represent  the  savings  of  the  men  whose  labor 
has  been  employed  under  the  protective  policy 
which  gives,  as  experience  has  snown,  the  largest 
possible  reward  to  labor. 

"  There  is  no  one  thing  standing  alone  that  so 
surely  tests  the  wisdom  of  a  national  financial 
policy  as  the  national  credit,  what  it  costs  to 
maintain  it,  and  the  burden  it  imposes  upon  the 
citizen.  It  is  a  fact  which  every  American 
should  contemplate  with  pride  that  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States  per  capita  is  less  than 
that  of  any  other  great  nation  of  the  world. 
Let  me  call  the  roll :  Belgium's  public  debt,  per 
capita,  is  $72.18;  France,  $218.27;  Germany, 
$43.10;  Great  Britain,  $100.09;  Italy,  $74.25; 
Peru,  $140.06;  Portugal,  $104.18;  Russia, 
$35.41 ;  Spain,  $78.34;  United  States,  $33.92  on 
a  population  of  50,000.000;  and  now,  with  our 
increased  population,  the  per  capita  would  be 
under  $25.  England  increased  her  rate  of  taxa- 
tion between  1870  and  1880  over  24  per  cent., 
while  the  United  States  diminished  nearly  10 
per  cent. 

'*  We  lead  all  nations  in  agriculture,  we  lead 
all  nations  in  mining,  and  we  lead  all  nations  in 
manufacturing.  These  are  the  trophies  which 
we  bring  after  twenty-nine  years  of  a  protective 
tariff.  Can  any  other  system  furnish  such  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  f  Yet  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  showing  of  progress  there  are  men  everywhere 
found  who  talk  about  the  restraints  we  put  upon 
trade  and  the  burdens  we  put  upon  the  enter- 
prise and  energy  of  our  people.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  inaividual  enterprise 
has  such  wide  and  varied  range  and  where  the 
inventive  genius  of  man  has  such  encourage- 
ment. 

**There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  under  any 
system,  where  the  same  reward  is  given  to  the 
labor  of  men's  hands  and  the  work  of  their 
brains  as  in  the  United  States,  We  have  widened 
the  sphere  of  human  endeavor  and  given  to 
every  man  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life  and 
in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possibilities  of 
human  destiny. 

^*To  reverse  this  system  means  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  republic  and  reduce  the  masses 
to  small  rewards  for  their  labor,  to  longer  hours 
and  less  pay,  to  the  simple  question  of  bread 
and  butter.  It  means  to  turn  them  from  ambi- 
tion, couraee,  and  hope,  to  dependence,  degrada- 
tion, and  despair.  Ko  sane  man  will  give  up 
what  he  has  got,  what  he  is  in  possession  of, 
what  he  can  count  on  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren, for  what  is  promised  by  your  theories. 

"  Free  trade,  or,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
'revenue  tariff,'  means  the  opening  up  of  this 
market,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world,  to  the  free  entry  of  the  products  of  the 
world.  It  means  more— it  means  that  the  labor 
of  this  country  is  to  be  remitted  to  its  earlier 
condition,  andthat  the  condition  of  our  people 
is  to  be  leveled  down  to  the  condition  of  rival 


countries;  because  under  it  eveiT  element  of 
cost,  every  item  of  production,  including  wages, 
must  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
paid  labor  of  the  world.  No  other  result  eta 
follow,  and  no  other  result  is  anticipated  or  ex- 
pected by  those  who  intelligently  advocate  a 
revenue  tariff.  We  can  liot  maintain  ourselves 
against  unequal  conditions  without  the  tarifi, 
and  no  man  of  affairs  believes  we  can. 

"  TJnder  the  system  of  unrestricted  trade  which 
you  gentlemen  recommend,  we  will  have  to  re- 
duce every  element  of  cost  down  to  or  below 
that  of  our  commeroial  rivals  or  surrender  to 
them  our  own  market  No  one  will  dispute  that 
statement,  and  to  go  into  the  domestic  market 
of  our  rivals  would  mean  that  production  here 
must  be  so  reduced  that  with  transportation 
added  we  could  undersell  them  in  their  own 
market,  and  to  meet  them  in  neutral  markets 
and  divide  the  trade  with  them  would  mean  that 
we  could  profltfi^ly  sell  side  by  side  with  them  at 
their  minimum  price. 

"  First,  then,  to  retain  our  own  market  under 
the  Democratic  system  of  raising  revenue  by  re- 
moving all  protection  would  require  our  pro- 
ducers to  sell  at  as  low  a  price  and  upon  as  fa- 
vorable terms  as  our  foreign  competitors.  How 
could  that  be  donef  In  one  way  only,  by  pro- 
ducing as  cheaply  as  those  who  would  seek  our 
markets.  What  would  that  entail  f  An  entire 
revolution  in  the  methods  and  condition  and 
conduct  of  business  here,  a  leveling  down  through 
every  channel  to  the  lowest  line  of  our  competi- 
tors'; our  habits  of  living  would  have  to  be 
changed,  our  wage  cut  down  50  per  cent  or 
upward,  our  comfortable  homes  exchanged  for 
hovels,  our  independence  yielded  up,  our  citizen- 
ship demoralizea. 

"These  are  conditions  inseparable  to  free 
trade;  these  would  be  necessary  if  we  would 
command  our  own  market  among  our  own  peo- 

Ele,  and  if  we  would  invade  the  world's  markets 
arsher  conditions  and  greater  sacrifices  would 
be  demanded  of  the  masses.  Talk  about  depres- 
sion, we  would  then  have  it  in  its  fullness.  We 
would  revel  in  unrestrained  trade.  Everything 
would  indeed  be  cheap,  but  how  costly  when 
measured  by  the  degradation  which  would  en- 
sue I  When  merchandise  is  the  cheap)est  men 
are  the  poorest,  and  the  most  distressing  experi- 
ences in  the  history  of  our  country — ay,  in  all 
human  history — have  been  when  everything  was 
the  lowest  and  cheapest  measured  by  gold,  for 
everything  was  the  highest  and  the  dearest  meas- 
ured by  labor.  We  want  no  return  of  cheap 
times  in  our  own  country.  We  have  no  wish 
to  adopt  the  conditions  of  other  nations.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  for  us  and  ours 
and  for  the  present  and  the  future  the  protect- 
ive system  meets  our  wants,  our  conditions,  pro- 
motes the  national  design,  and  will  work  out 
our  destiny  better  than  any  other." 

In  opposition  to  the  measure,  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Texas,  said :  "  There  are  two  opposing  opinions, 
supported  by  the  two  opposing  parties  into 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
divided,  witn  reference  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  laws  imposing  taxes  on  imports.  The 
Democratic  party  maintains  that  taxes  should 
be  imposed  on  such  articles  and  at  such  rates  as 
will  bring  the  required  revenue  for  an  honest 
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and  economical  administration  of  the  Govem- 
ment  with  the  least  possible  restrictions  upon 
importations,  the  least  possible  limitation  upon 
exportation,  and  the  least  possible  interference 
with  the  private  business  of  the  people. 

^  The  republican  party  maintains  that  taxa- 
tion ought  to  be  imposed  on  such  articles  and  at 
such  rates  as  will  produce  the  largest  i)ossible 
restriction  on  importation  consistent  with  the 
production  of  the  necessary  revenues  for  the 
support  of  the  (Jovemment.  With  the  Republi- 
can party  the  primary  object  in  imposing  taxes 
upon  imports  is,  in  the  frank  language  of  the 
committee  who  have  reported  this  bill,  to  check 
importation.  The  secondary  object  is  to  obtain 
the  required  revenue  from  the  smallest  amount 
of  importation  and  as  far  as  possible  from  com- 
peting articles. 

•*  The  bill  which  the  committee  have  reported 
is  a  bold  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  that 
doctrine ;  and,  while  we  have  heard  all  through 
our  history  the  advantages  of  protection  against 
competition  proclaimed  by  its  advocates,  this 
bill  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Government 
that  has  come  before  the  American  people  with 
its  mask  thrown  ofC  and  with  the  audacity  of  a 
highwayman  demanding  that  the  people  shall 
throw  up  their  hands  and  surrender  their  purses. 

**  It  is  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  examine 
the  proposition  upon  which  this  most  extraor- 
dinary measure  is  founded.  Is  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people  that  importation  shall 
be  checked  or  hindered  t  Will  it  promote  their 
interests  to  stop  their  trade  f  Will  it  feed  more 
mouths ;  will  it  clothe  more  backs ;  will  it  give 
more  shelter  to  their  heads  to  stop  them  from 
marketing  the  products  of  their  labor  f  For 
that  is  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  bill  and  the  party  which  they  represent. 

^  To  check  importation  is  to  check  exportation, 
and  gentlemen  may  split  hairs  and  ride  soph- 
istries lust  as  much  as  they  please,  but  no  man 
can  call  to  mind  a  trade  that  has  ever  been 
effected  either  between  two  individuals  or  be- 
tween two  nations  where  each  did  not  give 
something  in  exchange  for  that  which  he  re- 
ceived. You  may  bestow  upon  another  some- 
thing without  a  return ;  that  is  a  gift.  But  no 
people  are  laboring  to  give  their  products  with- 
out consideration  to  others.  The  great  body  of 
the  pieople  of  the  world  are  laboring  in  order  to 
obtain  profit  for  their  toil,  and  when  they  trans- 
fer something  to  another  it  is  for  something  re- 
ceived from  that  other  in  return.  You  can  not 
make  it  anv  other  way,  and  no  amount  of  soph- 
istry will  change  the  plain,  common-sense  state- 
ment. 

"Two  years  ago,  when  Democrats  told  you 
that  the  country  was  on  the  edge  of  a  dark 
shadow  that  was  stretching  itself  over  the  land, 
that  our  agriculture  was  being  pressed  to  the 
wall,  that  all  our  prosperity  was  based  upon  it, 
and  we  were  recklessly  draining  the  life  current 
from  its  veins,  one  statesmen  after  another  arose 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  and  asserted  that 
our  farmers  were  in  the  very  heyday  of  prosper- 
ity, and  that  the  mortgages  on  their  farms  were 
only  evidences  of  their  thrift,  of  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms,  and  the  increase  of  their 
wealth. 

''But  we  do  not  hear  these  statements  now. 


These  gentlemen  are  on  their  knees  at  the  con- 
fessional now.  They  now  tell  us  that  there  is 
widespread  depression  all  through  the  agricult- 
ural sections  of  the  country.  The  committee 
tell  us  they  have  spent  months  in  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  and  thev  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  all-pervading  distress  is 
due  to  *  a  most  damaging  foreign  competition.' 
They  say  that  there  is  1356,000,000  worth  of  agri- 
cultural products  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  displacing  that  amount  of  American 
products. 

"  Against  this  most  damaging  competition  the 
barriers  should  be  put  up.  What  are  these  for- 
eign agricultural  products  f  The  first  is  suear, 
of  which  we  import  $95,000,000  worth.  wKat 
did  our  friends  do  with  itf  Did  they  *put  up 
the  barriers/  as  they  did  for  woolens  and  cot- 
tons and  iron  and  steel  t  While  they  were 
building  up  the  tariff  wall  and  giving  protection 
to  the  manufacturers  and  even  the  refiners,  they 
did  not  walk  up  like  little  men  and  take  sugar 
in  theirs. 

'*  Why  did  they  not  shelter  sugar  against  this 
damaging  competition  as  they  did  others  f  Why 
did  they  not  try  and  'naturalize'  this  infant 
that  is  still  mewling  and  puking  in  its  nurse's 
arms  f  Why  not  put  a  pronibitory  duty  on  for- 
eign sugar  and  develop  the  industry  f  It  might 
have  required  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent 
duty,  but  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  speaking  for 
his  party,  tells  us  they  do  not  care  for  per  cents. 

'*  But,  strange  to  say,  they  have  put  sugar  on 
the  free  list.  They  have  removed  all  the  rorriers 
and  exposed  it  to  the  floods  of  pauper  sugar 
from  foreign  lands.  And  to  soothe  the  coquetted 
and  jilted  sugar  growers  they  propose  to  take 
seven  millions  of  money  that  does  not  belong  to 
them  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  it. 

"What  IS  the  next  article  embraced  in  the 
$856,000,000  of  agricultural  products  coming  in 
to  destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer!  Sev- 
enty-five million  dollars'  worth  of  coffee.  Coffee 
was  put  on  the  free  list  eighteen  years  ago  by  a 
Republican  Congress.  Why  did  you  not  put  a 
prohibitory  duty  on  coffee  and  naturalize  it  in 
this  country!  It  can  be  grown  in  glass  houses. 
You  do  not  care  anything  about  the  expense  of 
labor  in  the  production  of  an  article.  It  is 
purely  a  question  of  patriotism  with  you,  and 
why  not  make  the  people  of  the  United  States 

§iy  for  naturalizing  this  foreigner  from  Brazil  f 
ut  while  acknowl^ging  the  perilous  situation 
in  which  our  farmers  are  placed,  you  left  coffee 
bravelv  on  the  free  list. 

"  What  is  the  next  article!  One  of  which  we 
have  heard  much  within  the  past  two  months — 
an  article  called  hides ;  perhaps  you  have  heard 
of  it  before.  During  the  canvass  last  fall  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  where  my  friend  here  (Mr.  Gear) 
lives,  when  the  Democratic  party  was  driving  in 
the  pickets  of  the  Republicans  on  the  tariff 
question — when  we  were  exposing  the  alarming 
and  perilous  condition  of  the  farmer,  cut  off 
from  his  market,  with  his  enormous  surplus, 
what  did  our  Republican  friends  do !  In  order 
to  turn  our  flank— a  great  military  manoeuvre— 
our  friends  all  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  on 
every  stump,  at  every  cross-roads,  wherever 
there  were  two  or  three  brethren  assembled  to- 
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gether,  they  were  in  the  midst  of  them  under- 
taking to  console  the  distress  of  the  farmer  by 
telling  him:  "We  propose  to  give  agriculture 
protection ;  we  intend  to  put  a  protective  duty 
on  hides.  We  intend  to  pull  the  agriculturist 
out  of  the  swamp  in  which  he  has  been  strug- 
gling. We  do  not  intend  to  submit  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  these  Eastern  fellows  who  have  been  lead- 
ing so  long." 

'*  But  where  now  are  protects  hides  t  Echo 
answers  *  where!*  They  are  out  in  the  cold 
world  and  no  friendly  hand  to  shelter  or  protect 
them.  Hides  bobbed  up  a  while  and  appeared 
on  the  bill  with  a  little  sicklv  duty  of  15  fier 
cent,  and  then  serenely  bobbed  down  again. 
Sometimes  you  saw  them  and  sometimes  you  did 
not,  and  after  they  had  played  through  several 
acts  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience,  the  bell 
rang  down  the  curtains  and  hides  bowed  them- 
selves back  to  the  ^een  room  and  took  their 
place  on  the  free  list,  where  our  Republican 
friends  always  designed  they  should. 

"  Why  did  you  not  protect  hides  f  If  you  had 
put  a  duty  on  hides  as  high  as  you  put  on  tin 
plate  and  cotton  ties,  over  100  per  cent,  you 
could  have  excluded  all  the  foreign  hides  and 
increased  the  value  of  all  the  hides  in  the  West- 
em  States,  Why  did  you  not  do  it!  You  never 
intended  to  do  it  They  are  not  the  folks  you 
are  after,  except  to  fool  them. 

**  Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  protecting  hides  or 
anything  else  against  competition.  I  am  for  free 
raw  material,  and  I  am  for  putting  a  low  reve- 
nue duty  on  the  finished  product  that  goes  to  - 
the  consumer,  for  that  is  the  cheapest  taxation 
you  can  impose  upon  him.  But  you  increase 
the  duty  on  wool,  and  you  take  camels'  hair  ofC 
the  free  list  and  put  it  upon  the  dutiable  list, 
and  you  do  that  because  you  say  it  displaces  a 
certain  amount  of  wool,  and  you  put  the  duty 
on  to  check  its  importation.  You  increase  the 
duty  on  wool  in  order  to  develop  the  shoddy  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  and  judging  from  the 
price  you  put  upon  wool  ana  woolen  goods  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Repu*blican  party  to  wear 
a  piece  of  woolen  goods  is  a  crime  in  this 
country. 

'*Two  years  ago  a  gentleman  made  a  state- 
ment to  our  committee  remonstrating  against 
putting  wool  on  the  free  list,  which  we  were  pro- 
posing to  do,  in  order  to  give  greater  employ- 
ment and  cheaper  clothing  to  our  people,  because 
the  duty  on  wool,  he  said,  had  developed  a  great 
American  industry  in  this  country,  which  was 
the  manufacture  of  shoddy.  He  said  we  have 
$16,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
shoddy  goods  ana  employing  in  that  branch  of 
labor  100,000  hands.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
in  proportion  as  we  have  developed  the  shoddy 
business  we  have  destroyed  the  woolen  business. 

**  What  other  article  of  agriculture  have  you 
taken  care  off  There  is  $19,000,000  worth  of 
silk,  and  that  is  counted  in  making  up  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  I  suppose.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  enormous  sum  which  tnreatens  destruction  to 
American  agriculture.  Why  did  you  not  put  a 
duty  on  it  and  prohibit  its  importation  f  Why 
do  you  dodge  the  question  by  putting  a  bounty 
on  raw  silk?  A  prohibitor^r  duty  is  a  thing  that 
would  have  brought  it  to  its  feet  if  anything 
could  have  done  it    Exposed  as  it  is  to  the  most 


damaging  foreign  competition,  yon  turned  your 
back  upon  it  and  left  it  on  the  free  list 

"  You  leave  tea  on  the  free  list  If  it  is  im- 
periling the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, whv  did  you  not  protect  it!  Why  not  put 
a  prohibitory  duty  on  tea  and  develop  the  sassa- 
fras industry  in  this  country.  But  you  did  not 
do  it.  You  have  got  five  or  six  million  dollars' 
worth  of  tropical  fruits  on  the  free  list  Why 
did  you  not  put  on  a  prohibitory  duty,  stimulate 
domestic  production,  and  protect  it  against  dam- 
aging competition  t 

**  We  have  $8,000,000  worth  of  live  animals 
that  come  in  competition,  you  say,  with  our 
stockmen  and  farmers.  But  you  walk  away 
after  telUn^  the  farmers  all  about  their  damag- 
ing competition  and  leave  them  on  the  free  list 
You  found  some  of  them  on  the  free  list  and 
you  left  them  there ;  and  you  found  some  horses 
coming  over  from  Mexico.  The  import  value  of 
each  was  something  over  eight  dollars,  and  you 
have  put  a  duty  of  over  thirty  dollars  a  head  on 
them.  You  do  not  mind  per  cents.,  nor  care  how 
high  they  are  upon  the  ponies  with  which  thepoor 
cattle  men  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas 
have  to  herd  their  stock;  and  you  call  that  pro- 
tecting American  industries.  They  will  have  too 
much  sense  to  believe  you  when  you  go  to  talk 
any  such  music  as  that  in  their  ears. 

"The  committee  are  greatly  alarmed  about 
our  wheat  growers.  That  great  industry  is  im- 
periled by  *  a  most  damaging  competition.'  The 
American  market  must  bs  kept  for  our  own  farm- 
ers and  it  must  be  held  at  all  hazards ;  and,  like 
heroes  advancing  to  the  attack,  they  have  scaled 
the  walls,  entered  the  city,  and  spiked  the  ene- 
my's guns.  They  have  mcreasea  the  duty  on 
wheat  and  that  great  product  is  safe.  How 
many  bushels  of  wheat  are  imported  into  this ' 
country  f  We  exported  last  year  90,000,000  bush- 
els in  wheat  ana  flour.  In  1880  and  1881  we 
exported  150,000,000  bushels ;  but  since  then  our 
importations  have  been  falling  off,  and  that  has 
caused  a  reduction  in  our  exportations ;  and  last 
year  we  exported  only  90,000,000  bushels  and 
imported  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  1,946 
bushels  of  wheat.  And  that  duty  has  been  put 
on  to  protect  American  farmers  a^inst  the  dam- 
agihg  foreign  compction  from  India  and  Russia. 

"What  did  that  1,946  bushels  of  wheat  cost! 
Our  wheat  was  at  an  average  export  price  of  89 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  average  price  of  the 
1,946  Dushels  which  we  imported  was  $2.05. 
Seven  hundred  bushels  cost  in  Germany  $8.20  a 
bushel.  What  do  you  suppose  that  wheat  was 
imported  for  f    Do  not  all  speak  at  once,  please. 

"It  was  seed  wheat,  im{K)rted  by  the  wheat 
grower  of  the  West  to  improve  his  seed.  Does 
not  every  man  know  that  f  And  you  have  made 
it  cost  him  that  much  more  to  improve  his  agri- 
cultural product  so  that  he  can  raise  a  better 
character  of  wheat  and  better  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  where  he  has  to  meet  all 
comers  in  free  competition.  He  knows  that  the 
man  who  can  produce  the  best  article  and  sell  at 
the  lowest  price  will  drive  his  rival  out  of  the 
market  You  have  tried  to  fool  him  by  telling 
him  you  are  securing  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  home  market. 

"One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-«ix 
bushels  of  wheat ! 
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«*  We  exported  69,000,000  bushels  of  com  last 
year  and  we  imported  into  this  country  2,388 
bushels,  an  amount,  we  are  told,  that  imperils 
the  market  of  those  who  raise  2,000,000,000 
bushels.  Why,  it  could  all  be  raised  in  Texas 
by  one  farmer  on  50  acres  of  ground.  That  corn 
came  from  Mexico  into  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Texas,  along  the  border,  and  if  you  cut  it 
out  you  can  not  supply  a  single  bushel  of  it  from 
any  of  the  corn-producing  parts  of  the  country, 
because  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  so 
great  that  the^  can  not  import  it ;  and  if  they 
can  not  get  this  I  suppose  they  can  eat  grass  and 
go  naked. 

**  Why,  sir,  we  can  not  supply  that  com  from 
Texas,  because  the  transportation  from  the  set- 
tled part  of  the  State  to  the  boundaries  on  the 
Kio  Grande  would  cost  too  much,  and  this  mar- 
ket is  supplied  b^  the  little  contiguous  farms 
lying  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  along  the  border 
of  Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought  into  our  coun- 
try. But  this  is  all  to  be  stopped.  And  why  t 
Oh,  but  you  are  proposing  to  protect  the  farmer 
and  dissipate  all  his  alarm.  You  are  going  to 
stretch  your  arms  around  him  and  pour  sweet 
words  of  comfort  into  his  ears.  You  are  going 
to  tell  him  that  he  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
foreign  pauper,  who  shall  not  be  allowed  to  bring 
in  pauper  rye  to  comoete  with  him. 

•*  How  much  rye  dia  we  import  last  year  f  Six- 
teen bushels !  It  could  all  have  been  raised  on 
a  turnip  patch.  What  did  it  costf  It  cost  in 
Germany,  whence  it  came,  |1.50  a  bushel ;  while 
the  rye  that  we  exported  from  this  country  cost 
57  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  exported  287,252 
bushels.  The  Republican  psatj  thinks  that 
when  a  fanner  goes  outside  of  this  country  and 
buys  some  improved  wheat  and  rye  to  better  his 
crop  he  is  moved  and  instigated  by  the  devil ; 
and  he  is  to  be  rebuked  for  his  temerity  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  nation.  He  ought  to  have  gone 
and  bought  rve  that  was  not  worth  more  than 
two  bits  a  bushel  from  somebody  in  this  coun- 
try, because  it  was  American  rye  and  covered  by 
the  flag  of  the  country. 

•*But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  stand  in  the 
midst  of  this  great  overshadowing  peril  to  the 
farmer ;  when  we  review  item  by  item  the  steps 
which  have  been  planned  for  his  redemption,  I 
must  confess  that  I  owe  a  tribute  to  the  majority 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  one  bold, 
audacious,  gullant  move  which  strikes  the  key 
note  of  agricultural  emancipation.  Whatever 
else  they  have  left  undone,  they  have  rescued 
one  great  American  industry.  When  they  saw 
the  enemy  in  force  at  the  ^ates  they  cried  to  the 
guard :  '  Raise  the  drawbridge  and  let  the  port- 
cullis fall  and  save  the  cabbage  patch.' 

'*  They  have  placed  a  protective  duty  of  three 
cents  a  head  on  the  great  American  cabbage,  and 
that  is  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  farmer's  His. 
All  fears  are  now  dispelled  and  the  American 
farmer  can  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  his  cab- 
b^^  patch  and  defy  *  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil.' 

*'  Now,  let  us  come  to  the  real  question,  what 
is  necessary  to  protect  our  farmers ;  for  let  me 
say  to  you  in  all  frankness,  my  friends,  they  are 
not  going  to  be  fooled  any  longer.  They  are 
sounding  their  notes  of  distress,  their  eyes  are 
opening,  and  you  must  tiy  something  more  sub- 


stantial than  amusing  them  with  toys.  They  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  they  have  not  mar- 
kets sufficient  for  their  products  at  home,  and 
you  interdict  them  from  going  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

"  Some  days  ago  the  question  was  asked,  *  What 
law  is  there  on  the  statute  book  that  prevents  the 
farmer  from  exporting  his  products  f '  I  say  that 
the  tanfE  law  approved  March  3, 1883,  does.  For 
years  we  have  had  high  duties,  and  as  they  are 
m  the  main  specific,  as  the  cost  of  production 
goes  down  the  tariff  goes  up,  and  importation 
fiEills  off,  and  that  shuts  off  exportation. 

**  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  new  feature 
in  this  most  extraordinary  bill.  Our  friends 
have  started  the  policy  of  giving  a  bounty  on 
production.  Where  did  they  get  the  mone^ 
which  they  dispense  with  such  lavish  prodigali- 
ty t  Is  it  from  their  own  pockets!  Is  it  tneir 
own  money!  Did  they  make  it  by  their  own 
labor!  How  many  drops  of  sweat  have  they 
poured  out  over  these  dollars  that  they  propose 
to  take  by  the  million  from  the  Treasury  and 
throw  at  the  feet  of  their  favorites!  Where  did 
it  come  from  !  It  was  extorted  from  the  pockets 
of  the  poor  laboring  people  of  the  country  by  ex- 
cessive rates  of  taxation  which  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  still  further  advance.  And  they  now 
give  $7,000,000  as  a  bounty  for  the  production  of 
sugar. 

"  Well,  the  people  of  this  country  who  are  rais- 
itig  com  and  cotton  and  wheat  and  oats  and 
hoes  and  beeves  will  all  step  u^  to  the  counter 
and  say :  *  We  will  take  sugar  m  ours,  too.'  I 
want  to  see  you  give  this  bounty,  and  when  you 
do  you  will  slip  away  from  it  worse  than  you  did 
from  hides;  I  want  to  see  you  give  it,  and  if  the 
American  people  do  not  talte  the  hides  off  you,  I 
will  be  mistaken.  Yes,  they  will  put  eveiy  Re- 
publican hide  on  the  free  list. 

"  Why  not  give  bounty  to  the  people  who  are 
burning  their  com  for  fuel  in  Kansas!  They 
need  your  help.  No  man  now  dares  to  rise  here 
and  speak  for  the  Si^ate  of  Kansas  as  was  done 
twoyears  ago,  when  it  was  said  that  the  farmers 
of  Kansas  were  in  the  very  heydayof  their  pros- 
perity and  were  all  getting  ricn.  We  do  not  hear 
those  fine  speeches  any  more.  Egyptian  dark- 
ness is  all  around  them  now.  No  ray  of  light 
can  penetrate  the  thick  veil  that  shrouds  the 
land.  Bankmptcy  stares  every  farmer  in  the 
face,  and,  dark  as  is  the  night,  he  can  see  its  re- 

Eulsive  features  and  feel  the  cold  touch  of  its 
and. 

"  And  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  midst  of  this 
*  widespread  depression '  our  friends,  after  put- 
ting a  high  duty  on  every  article,  every  neces- 
sary of  life  which  enters  into  his  humble  home, 
propose,  in  addition,  to  compel  him  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  sugar  growers,  to  swell  their  fortunes 
while  he  shrinks  in  his  poverty.  They  ram  their 
hands  up  to  the  shoulder  in  his  pocket,  and  take 
$7,000,000  and  give  it  as  a  bounty  to  somebody 
to  raise  sugar. 

"You  are  going  to  give  bounties  on  steam- 
ships, too.  My  friend  from  Ohio  spoke  most 
eloquently,  as  he  always  does,  in  aavocacy  of 
bounties  to  steamships.  He  said  we  ought  to 
check  importations,  oostruct  foreign  trade ;  that 
it  is  demoralizing  our  labor ;  that  we  ought  to 
build  up  home  markets  and  home  trade;  and 
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yet  he  maintains  that  we  ought  to  have  a  bounty 
on  American  ships,  so  as  to  put  our  flag  on  the 
sea  and  increase  our  foreign  commerce.  I  want, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  the  flag  of  the  Union  on 
all  the  waters  of  all  the  seas  and  under  all  the 
skies  that  cover  the  earth ;  I  want  to  see  it  in  all 
the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  globe ;  but  when  it 
goes  out  I  want  to  see  it  ^  as  a  symbol  of 
American  institutions,  covenng  a  free  ship,  pro- 
tecting free  commerce,  and  representing  free 
men.  I  do  not  want  to  bribe  anybody  to  put  an 
old  hulk  on  the  ocean.  I  do  not  want  to  hire 
anybody  to  display  our  flag  somewhere  in  the 
world.  When-  that  proud  emblem  of  our  coun- 
try goes  into  the  nethermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
on  all  the  seas  and  amon?  all  the  nationalities 
and  tongues  of  the  fflobe,  I  want  to  see  it  riding 
as  free  as  the  air  and  as  fearless  as  the  eagle  that 
nestles  in  its  folds,  the  symbol  of  the  proudest 
and  the  freest  neople  in  the  world — a  people 
whose  liberty  ana  genius  and  spirit  have  enabled 
them  to  carry  their  commerce  wherever  they 
please. 

'*  Gentlemen,  you  can  pass  your  bill.  You  can 
pass  it  when  you  please ;  but  whenever  it  does 
pass  it  will  have  a  Hell  Gate  to  go  through  after 
it  leaves  the  House  and  Senate.  There  is  a  whirl- 
pool with  sunken  rocks  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  through  which  your  little  craft  will 
have  to  sail.  The  American  people  have  intelli- 
gence, and  they  have  been  perfected  through 
suffering.  And  they  arc/readv  now,  and  in  the 
proper  frame  of  mind,  to  take  the  scorpion's 
lash  and  drive  the  money-changers  from  their 
temple." 

We  give  these  extracts  from  two  of  the  leading 
speeches,  as  any  general  description  of  the  de- 
bate would  be  out  of  the  question.  The  bill, 
after  being  amended  in  some  respects,  was  passed 
by  the  House  May  21,  by  the  following  vote : 

Yba8 — Adams,  Allen  of  Michigan,  Anderson  of 
Kansas,  Arnold,  Atkinson  of  Fennsylvania,  At- 
kinson of  West  Virginia,  Baker,  BankR,  Bartine, 
Bayne,  .f^eckwith,  Belden,  Belknap,  Bergen,  Bing- 
ham^ Bliss,  Boothman,  Boutello,  Bowden,  Brewar, 
Brosius.  Brower,  T.  M.  Browne,  Browne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Buchanan  of  New  Jersey,  Burrows,  Burton, 
Butterworth,  Caldwell.  Candler  of  Massachusetts, 
Cannon,  Carter,  Caswell,  Cheadlo,  Cheatham,  Clark 
of  Wiaoonsin,  Cogswei],  Comstock,  Conger^  Cooper 
of  Ohio,  Craiff,  Culbertson  of  Pennsylvania,  Cut- 
cheon,  DalzelT,  Darlington,  De  Haven,  De  Lano, 
Dingley,  Dolliver,  Dorsoy,  Bunnell,  Evans,  £wart, 
Farquhar,  Finley,  Flick,  Flood,  Frank,  Funston, 
Gear,  Gest,  Gifford,  Greenhal^,  Groavenor.  Hall, 
Hansbrough,  Harmcr,  Haugen,  Henderson  of  Illinois, 
Henderson  of  Iowa,  Hermann,  Hill,  Ilitt,  Hopkins, 
Houk,  Kelley,  Kennedy,  Kerroflowa,  Ketcham,  Kin- 
eey,  Knapp,  Laoey,  La  Folletto,  Laidlaw,  Lansinrr, 
Laws,  Lchlbach,  Lind,  Lodge,  Mason,  McComas, 
McCord,  McOormick,  McKenna,    McKinley,  Miles, 


chnsettB,  Wallace  of  New  Tork,  WatM)n,  Wbeeler  of 
Michigan,  Wickham,  Williams  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of 
Kentucky,  Wilson  of  Washington,  Wright,  Taidley 

Nats— Abbott,  Alderson,  Allen  of  Mississippi,  An- 
derson of  Mississippi,  Andrew,  Barnes,  Barwig, 
Biffgs,  Bkncbard,  Bland.  Blount,  Boatner,  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Arkansas,  Breckinrid^ire  of  Kentucky,  Brick- 
ner,  Brookshire.  J.  B.  Brown,  Brunnerj  Budianan  of 
Viiginia,  BuckaJew,Bunn,Bynum,  Campbell,  Candkr 
of  Geonria,  Carlisle,  Carlton,  Carutfa,  Catohings,  Chip- 
man,  Clancy,  Clarke  of  Alabama,  Clements,  Clnnie, 
Cobb,  Coleman,  Cooper  of  Indiana,  Covert,  Cowlee, 
Crain,  Crisp,  Culberson  of  Texas,  Cumminga,  Dai^ 
gan,  Davidson,  Dibble,  Dockery,  Dunphy,  EdmuDda, 
Elliott,  Ellis,  Enloe,  Feathet8tx>n,  Fitck,  Fithian, 
Flower,  Forman,  Forney,  Fowler,  Geissenhainer, 
Gibson,  Qoodni^t,  Grimes,  Hare,  Hatch,  HAyes, 
Haynes,  Heard.  Bemphill,  Henderson  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Herbert;  Holman,  Kerr  of  Pennsylvania,  Lan- 
ham,  Lee,  Lester  of  Georgia,  Lester' of  Virginia, 
Lewis,  Manner,  Maish,  Mansur,  Martin  of  Inauma, 
Martin  of  Texas,  McAdoo,  McCarthy.  McClammy, 
McCleUan,  McCreary,  McMillin,  McRae,  Mills,  Mont- 
gomery, Moore  of  Texas,  Morgan,  Mutchler,  Gates, 
O'Ferrall,  O'Neil  of  Massachusetts,  Outhwaite,  Owoia 
of  Ohio,  Parrott.  Paynter,  Peel.  Penmgton.  Peny, 
Pierce,  Price,  Qumn,  Beilly,  Siobardson,  BoDertson, 
Bofrers,  Bowland,  Rusk,  Saycrs.  8eney,  Shively, 
Sknmer,  Springer,  Stahlnecker,  Stewart  of  Georgia, 
Stewart  of  Texas,  Stone  ot  Kentucky,  Stump,  Tara- 
ney,  Tillman,  Tracey,  Tucker,  Turner  of  Georgia, 
Turner  of  New  York,  Tuipin.  Yenable,  Washington, 
Wheeler  of  Alabama,  Whiting,  Whitthome,  Wike. 
Wilkinson,  Willoox,  WUliams  of  Illinois,  Wilson  of 
Missouri,  Wilson  of  West  Virginia.  Yoder— 148. 

Not  Vonvo— Baokhead,  Bullock,  Gonnell.  CoiH- 
ran.  Grout,  Hooker,  Kilgore,  Lane,  Lawler,  Norton, 
O'Neall  of  Indiana,  Pavson,  Peters,  Phelan,  Beed  of 
Iowa,  Spinola,  Stockdafe.  Stone  of  Missouri,  Turner 
of  Kansas,  Walker  of  Missouri,  Wiley— 21. 

On  May  23,  the  measure  was  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  June  18, 
the  chairman.  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  re- 
ported it  back  with  many  amendments,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  a  rejection  of  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  internal  revenue. 

As  passed  by  the  House  the  bill  was  especially 
unfavorable  to  the  scheme  for  reciprocity  enter- 
tained by  the  State  Department;  and  June  19, 
the  President  sent  the  following  message  to  Con- 


of  Indiana,  Payne,  Perkins,  Pickler,  Post,  Pugsley, 

guackenbush,  Raines,  Randall,  Ray,  Reybum,  Rife, 
ockwell,  Rowell,  Russell,  Sanford,  Sawyer,  Scran- 


ton,  Scull, 


JLtrVTTVlA,      «*UOO«;il,      ItJMUtVtU,      UA  IT  ^  «<  ,    KJVl  a>U— 

^  I,  Sherman,  Simonds,    Smith  of  Illinois, 

Smith  of  WcKt  Virpnia,  Smyser,  Snider,  Spooner, 
Stenhenson,  Stewart  of  Vermont,  Stivers,  Stock- 
brioge,  Struble,  Sweeney.  Taylor  of  Illinois,  Taylor 
of  Tennessee,  E.  B.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor,  Thomas. 
Thompson,  Townsend  of  Colorado,  Townsend  or 
Pennsylvania,  Vandever,  Van  Schaick,  Waddill, 
Wade,  Walker  of  Massachusetts,  Wallaoe  of  Massa- 


To  the  Smote  and  Bovse  of  RepreeeiUaUvee  : 

I  transmit  herewith  for  your  information  a  letter 
iVom  the  Secretary  of  State  inclosing  a  report  of  the  In- 
ternational Amencan  Conference  which  recommends 
that  reciprocal  commercial  treaties  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  several  other  repub- 
lics of  this  hemisphere. 

It  has  been  so  otten  and  so  persistently  stated  that 
our  tariff  laws  offered  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  a 
large  exchange  of  products  with  the  Latin-Americsn 
nations  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  more  than  87  per  cent,  of  the 
products  of  those  nations  sent  to  our  ports  are  now 
admitted  fVee.  If  sugar  is  placed  upon  the  free  li^^t, 
practically  every  important  article  exported  from  thoM 
states  will  be  finven  untaxed  access  to  our  markets, 
except  wool.  The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  nego- 
tiating profitable  reciprocity  treaties  is  that  we  have 
^ven  fpBely  so  much  that  would  have  had  value  in 
the  mutual  conoessinns  wliich  such  treaties  imply.  I 
can  not  doubt,  however,  that  the  present  advantages 
which  the  products  of  these  near  and  friendly  states 
eryoy  in  our  markets— though  they  are  not  by  law  ex- 
duBive— will,  with  other  considerations,  favorably  dis- 
pose them  to  adopt  such  measures,  by  treaty  or  other- 
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wit^e,  as  wQl  tend  to  eqnoIuEe  and  gretiiAy  enlarge  onr 
mutual  exchaoffes. 

It  will  oertainly  be  time  enough  for  us  to  consider 
whether  we  must  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  by 
obeapeninfT  labor  in  order  to  sain  access  to  the  Soutn 
Amerioan  markets  when  we  nave  fairly  tried  the  ef- 
fect of  established  and  reliable  steam  oommunication 
and  of  convenient  methods  of  money  exchanges. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  thinlc,  that  with  these  facil- 
ities well  established,  and  with  a  rebate  of  duties  upon 
imported  raw  matenals  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  for  export  our  merchants  will  be  able  to  compete 
m  the  ports  of  the  Latin- American  nations  with  those 
of  any  other  country. 

If,  after  the  Congress  shall  have  acted  upon  pending 
tariff  legislation,  it  shall  appear  that  unaer  the  gen- 
eral treaty-making  power,  or  imder  any  special  powers 
given  by  law,  our  trade  with  the  states  representod  in 
tne  oonrerenoe  can  be  enlarged,  upon  a  basis  of  matual 
advantage,  it  will  be  promptly  done. 

Bbhj.  Habbisoit. 

Ezsonnvx  Mahbiok,  Jun4 19, 1890. 

The  following  is  the  inclosed  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State : 

DxpABTHxirr  of  Stats, 

Wathington,  Jun$  4, 1890. 
To  the  I^mdetU  : 

I  b^  leave  to  submit  herewith  the  report  upon  "  Cus- 
toms Union*'  adopted  by  the  International  American 
Conibrenoe. 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  24, 1888,  author- 
ixing  the  President  to  invite  delegates  to  this  confer- 
ence, named  as  one  of  the  topics  to  be  considered, 
^*  Measures  toward  the  formation  of  an  American  Cus- 
toms Union,  under  which  the  trade  of  the  American 
nations  ahali,  so  far  as  possible  and  profitable,  be  pro- 
moted.'' 

The  committee  of  the  conference  to  which  this  topic 
was  referred  interpreted  the  term  *'  Customs  Union  " 
to  mean  an  association  or  ajptsement  amontr  the  sev- 
eral American  nations  for  a  free  interchange  of  domes- 
tic products,  a  common  and  unlfbrm  system  of  tariff 
laws,  and  an  equitable  division  of  the  customs  dues  col- 
lected under  them. 

^  Such  a  proposition  was  at  once  pronounced  imprac- 
ticable. Its  adoption  would  require  a  complete  revis- 
ion of  the  tariff  laws  of  all  the  eighteen  nations,  and 
most,  if  not  all,  of  our  sifter  republics  are  laigely,  if 
not  entirely,  dependent  upon  the  collection  of  customs 
dues  for  tne  revenue  to  sustain  their  governments. 
But  the  conference  declared  that  partial  reciprocity 
between  the  American  republics  was  not  only  practi- 
cable, but  "  must  necessarily  increase  the  traae  and 
the  aevelopmcnt  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
countries  adopting  that  system,  and  it  would  in  all 
probability  bring  about  as  favorable  results  as  those 
obtained  oy  f^  trade  among  the  different  States  of 
this  Union." 

The  oonference  recommended,  therefore,  that  the 
several  governments  represented  negotiate  reciprocity 
treaties  *^  upon  such  a  basis  as  would  be  acceptable  in 
each  case,  taking  into  consideration  the  speaal  situa- 
tions, conditions,  and  interests  of  each  country,  and 
with  a  view  to  promote  their  common  welfare." 

The  delegates  fVom  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Bo- 
public  did  not  concur  in  these  recommendations,  for 
the  reason  that  the  attitude  of  our  Congress  at  that 
time  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  them  to  expect  fa- 
vorable responses  from  the  United  States  in  return 
for  concessions  which  their  Government  might  offer. 
They  had  come  here  with  an  expectation  that  our 
Oovemment  and  people  desired  to  make  whatever 
concessions  were  necessary  and  possible  to  increase 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  two  coun- 
tries named.  The  President  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lie,  in  communicating  to  his  Congress  the  appointment 
of  delegates  to  the  International  Conference,  said : 

"  The  Aigentine  Republic  feels  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  and  hopes  that  its  commercial  rela- 


tions with  the  United  States  may  And  some  practical 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  interchange  of  products 
between  the  two  countries,  considering  that  this  is  the 
most  efficacious  wa}r  of  strengthening  the  ties  which 
bind  this  country  with  that  grand  republic  whose  in- 
stitutions serve  us  as  a  model." 

It  was  therefore  unfortunate  that  the  Ai^gentine 
delegates,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Washington, 
in  search  of  reciprocal  trade,  should  have  read  in  the 
daily  press  that  propositions  were  pending  in  our 
Congress  to  impose  a  heavy  duty  upon  Argentine 
hides,  which  for  many  years  bad  been  upon  the  free 
list,  and  to  increase  the  duty  on  Argentine  wool. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  tiie  con- 
ference, whicn  I  herewith  inclose,  hides  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  fVee  list,  but  the  duty  upon  carpet  wool 
remains,  and,  as  the  Aigentine  aelegates  declared, 
represents  the  only  concession  we  have  to  offer  them 
in  exchange  for  the  removal  of  duties  upon  our  pecul- 
iar products. 

Only  those  who  have  given  the  subject  carefUl 
study  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  these 
sister  nations.  In  1888  the  combined  imports. of 
Chili  and  the  Aigentine  Republic  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $288,127,698.  The  statistics  of  Chilian 
commerce  for  1889  have  not  yet  been  received,  but  the 
imports  of  the  Aigentine  Republic  for  that  year  were 
$148,000,000.  These  imports  consisted  in  the  greater 
part  of  articles  that  coula  have  been  furnished  oy  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  yet  in  1888,  of 
the  total  of  $288,000,000  imports,  we  contributed  but 
$18,000,000 ;  while  Enghmd  contributed  $90,000,000 ; 
Germany,  $48,000,000;  and  France^  $84,000,000. 

With  our  extraordinary  increase  m  population,  and 
even  more  extraordinary  increase  in  material  wealth, 
our  progress  in  trade  with  South  America  has  been 
strangely  hindered  and  limited. 

In  1868  our  total  exports  to  all  the  world  were  $875,- 
787,000,  of  which  $58,197,000  went  to  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, 14  per  cent 

ui  1888  our  exports  to  all  the  world  were  $742,868,- 
000,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.,  while  but  $69,278,000 
went  to  Spanish  America,  little  more  than  9  per  cent. : 
and  the  greatest  gain  (nine  millions)  has  been  noticed 
during  the  last  two  years. 

It  was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  delegates 
that  our  exports  to  these  countries  and  to  the  other 
republics  could  be  increased  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
negotiation  of  such  treaties  as  are  recommended  by 
the  conference.  The  practical,  every-day  experience 
of  our  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  aemonstrates 
beyond  a  question  that  in  all  classes  of  merchandise 
which  we  have  long  and  successfully  produced  for  ex- 
port, they  are  able  to  compete  witn  their  European 
rivals  in  quality  and  in  price;  and  the  reiterated 
statement  tnat  our  Latin-American  neighbors  do  not 
buy  of  us  beoause  we  do  not  buy  of  them,  or  because 
wo  tax  their  products,  has  l)een  annually  contradicted 
by  the  statistics  of  our  commerce  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  lack  of  means  for  reaching  their  mar- 
kets has  been  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  increased 
exports.  The  carrying  trade  has  been  controlled  by 
European  merchants  wno  have  forbidden  an  exchange 
ot  commodities.  The  merchandise  we  sell  in  South 
America  is  carried  there  in  American  ships,  or  foreign 
ships  chartered  by  American  commission  houses. 
The  merchandise  we  buy  in  South  America  is  brought 
to  us  in  European  vessels  that  never  take  return  car- 
goes, but  sail  for  Liverpool.  Havre,  Bremen,  or  Ham- 
bui]P  with  wheat,  com,  and  cotton.  There  they  load 
again  with  manufiictured  goods  for  the  South  Ameri- 
can markets,  and  continue  their  triangular  voyacrcs, 
paying  for  tne  food  they  are  compelled  to  buy  of  us 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  manufactures  in 
markets  that  we  could  and  would  supply  if  we  con- 
trolled the  carrying  trade. 

France  taxes  imports  as  we  do,  and  in  1880.  her 
merchants  suffered,  as  ours  do  now,  for  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  with  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Under  liberal  encouragement  from  the  Government 
direct  and  regular  steamship  lines  were  established 
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between  Hayre  and  Buenoe  Ayres,  and  as  a  direct 
and  natural  result,  her  exports  increased  from  $8,292,- 
872  in  1880  to  $22,996,000  in  1888. 

The  experience  of  Germany  furnishes  on  even  more 
striking  example.  In  1880  the  exports  from  Ger- 
many to  the  Argentine  Bepublio  were  only  $2,866.- 
162.  In  1888  they  were  $18,810,000.  **  This  iesult,>» 
writes  Mr.  Baker,  our  most  useful  and  intelligent  con- 
sul at  Buenos  Ayres,  **  is  due,  llTSt,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  quick  and  regular  steam  communication  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  second,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  branch  houses  bj  German  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  and  third,  to  the  opening  of  a  Ger- 
man Aigentine  bank  to  tkcilltate  exchan^." 

There  is  no  direct  steamship  communication  what- 
ever between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Be- 
?ublic ;  and  there  are  no  direct  banking  facilities, 
'he  International  American  Conference  has  earnestly 
recommended  the  establbhment  of  both ;  but  recip- 
rocal exchanges  of  tariff  concessions  will  be  equally 
effective  in  stimulating  commerce  and  in  increasing 
the  export  of  the  products  of  which  we  have  the 
lai^gest  surplus  not  onlv  to  the  progressive  republic 
named,  but  to  all  the  other  Amencan  nations. 

The  conference  believed  that  while  ^rreat  profit 
would  come  to  all  the  countries  if  reciprodty  treaties 
should  be  adoj)ted,  the  United  States  would  be  by  far 
the  greatest  gainer.  Nearly  all  the  articles  we  export 
to  our  neighbors  are  subjected  to  heavj  customs  taxes ; 
so  heavy,  in  many  cases,  as  to  prohibit  their  consump- 
tion by  tne  masses  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  87  per  cent,  of  our  imports  ftY>m  Latin  Am- 
erica are  admitted  ft«e,  leaving  but  12  per  cent  upon 
whlbh  duties  mav  still  be  removed.  But  mindfril  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has,  from  time  to  time, 
removed  the  duties  from  coffee,  cocoa,  Indi»-rubber, 
hides,  cinchona  bark,  dye  and  cabinet  woods,  and 
other  Latin-American  products,  our  Government  may 
confidently  ask  the  concession  suggested. 

The  increased  exports  would  be  drawn  alike  iVom 
our  farms,  our  factories,  and  our  forests.  None  of 
the  Latin- American  countries  produce  building  lum- 
ber :  the  most  of  them  are  dependent  upon  forei^ 
markets  for  their  breadstuffs  and  provisions ;  and  in 
few  is  there  any  opportunity  or  mclination  for  me- 
chanical industiT. 

The  effect  or  such  reciprocity  would  be  felt  in 
every  portion  of  the  land,  x^'ot  long  ago  the  Brazilian 
Mail  Steamship  Company  took  the  trouble  to  trace 
to  its  origin  every  article  that  composed  the  cargo  car- 
ried by  one  of  its  steamers  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  thirty-six  States 
and  Territories  contributed  to  the  total,  as  follows : 


New  York $14,646  00 

Vermont 96  00 

Delaware 20,908  00 

Illinois 19,88147 

New  Jersey 1T.064  40 

renneylysnia. ....  48,065  00 

Connectlcat 11,874  00 

Kansas. 11,882  00 

Indiana 9,098  00 

Mossachnsetto. . . .  7,190  00 

Ohio 6.280  00 

NewHampshiro..  ft.085  00 

Missouri ^778  00 

Geonria 6,096  00 

Rhode  Island 4.020  00 

Michigan 8,782  00 

Virginia: 8.704  54 

Maine 2,766  00 

Minnesota. 2,668  00 


North  Osrolina . . .  $2,647  00 

Maryland 2,8.'^  00 

Mississippi 2,056  00 

Louisiana 2,111  00 

Wyoming 1,800  00 

Oregon 1.188  00 

Tennessee. 1,150  00 


Iowa.. 

South  Carolina . . 

Kentucky 

Wisoonnin 

California. 

Dakota. 

Texas 

Nebraska 

Alabama 

Florida. 


m7  00 

587  00 
781  00 
576  00 
239  00 
220  00 
162  00 
126  00 
66  00 
40  00 


Total 1801,417  41 


The  1 2  per  cent,  of  our  imports  from  Latin  America 
upon  which  duties  are  still  assessed  consists  only  of 
raw  sugar  and  the  coarse  grades  of  wool  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets. 

The  Biitrar-growing  nations  comprise  four  fifths  or 
forty  millions,  of  Latin  America ;  but  with  geographi- 
cal conditions  against  them,  their  free  labor  can  not 
successflilly  compete  with  the  coolie  labor  of  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies.  A  slight  discrimination  in  their 
favor  would  greatly  stimulate  their  agricultural  inter- 


ests, enlarge  their  purchasing  power,  and  tend  to  pro- 
mote friendly  sentiments  and  intcroourBe. 

The  wool-growing  nations  are  Chili,  Umgnay,  and 
the  Ai^ntine  Republic,  and  from  them  our  manu- 
facturers of  carpets  receive  a  great  portion  of  their 
supply.  It  was  most  stronglv  urged  by  the  delegates 
who  had  careAiUy  studied  this  subject  that  the  free 
admission  of  ooarae  wools  from  these  countries  could 
not  prove  uijurious  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  greater  profit  derived  by  them 
from  the  higher  grades  discourages,  if  it  does  not  ac- 
tually prohibit,  their  production.  On  the  oontraiy, 
they  maintained  that  tne  free  importation  of  the  coarse 
wool  would  result  in  a  lai^  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  cheaper  grades  of  carpets,  and  enable  tiie  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  to  secure  an  enormous 
export  trade  in  these  &brics.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  use  of  the  coarse  wools  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  might  be 
prevented  by  requiring  that  imports  withdrawn  for 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  should  be  so  designated  to 
exempt  them  from  customs  dues,  and  the  existing  duty 
retained  upon  those  used  for  otlier  purposes. 

The  wool  growers  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  Pro- 
test against  what  they  consider  a  serious  discrimina- 
tion against  their  products  in  the  tariff  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  impose  a  duty  upon  the  gross 
weight  instead  of  the  value  of  the  article. 

The  Amntine  wools  are  much  heavier  in  grease 
and  dirt  than  those  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
which  is  said  to  be  due  to  unavoidable  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  sell  at  a  ICwer  price.  But  the  imports 
from  the  three  countries  sre  subject  to  the  same  duty. 
This  fact  was  very  strongly  urged,  to  the  end  that  at 
least  equal  advantages  should  be  given  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  friendly  country  with  which  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  build  up  a  trade. 

The  Argentines  desire  the  free  admission  of  their 
coarse  wool,  and  other  LatinrAmerican  states  desire 
the  free  admission  of  their  sufar  to  the  ports  of  this 
country,  with  the  undcrstandini^  that  our  peculiar 
products  shall,  in  turn,  be  admitted  free  into  their 
ports.  At  present,  by  reason  of  the  high  duties  levied 
oy  them,  the  chief  srtides  of  our  production  are  be- 
yond the  purchasing  power  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  tnose  countnes,  and  are  luxuries  which  only 
the  wealthy  can  enjoy. 

Excepting  raw  cotton,  our  four  largest  exports  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  were  breadstuffs,  proviuona, 
refined  petroleum,  and  lumber. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  exports  of 
each  of  said  articles  in  1889,  and  the  proportion  ex- 
ported to  Latin  America: 


ARTICLES. 

T«>Ul«xp<vU. 

Sxp«tidto 

BreadstnA 

9128.876,428 
104,122,828 
44,880,424 
26,907,161 

$5,128,628 

ProvislonB. 

2,507,876 

Refined  p<»troleuni 

2.948,149 

5,089,856 

These  figures  should  be  closely  studied.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  understand,  but  for  the  explanations 
given  in  the  conference,  why,  out  of  the  three  hundred 
millions  of  staples  exported  from  this  country  .only 
fifteen  millions  should  be  consumed  in  all  Latin 
America  with  ite  popuhition  of  50,000,000  people, 
when  the  United  States  is  the  only  source  of  supply 
for  those  articles  which  are  regarded  by  us  as  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

The  foreign  delegates  all  agreed  that  this  proportion 
could  be  increased  many  fold  by  extending  to  their 
people  the  ability  to  purchase,  and  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase rests,  in  their  opinion,  upon  reciprocal  con- 
cessions. .      J  *! 

Attached  hereto  is  a  statement  showing  the  dunes 
charged  by  the  South  American  countries  of  the 
largest  commerce  upon  the  articles  which  they  import 
chieflv  from  the  United  States,  and  also  a  statement 
showing  the  meager  amounts  ot  our  peculiar  expoitsr 
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ble  products  shipped  to  the  several  Latin- Amerioan 
states.  By  a  compariBon  of  these  statements  the  effect 
of  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  these  articles  by  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  will  at  once  be  apparent. 

)<11teenof  the  seventeen  republics  with  which  we 
have  been  in  conference  have  indicated,  bv  tlie  votes 
of  their  representatives  in  the  International  American 
Conference,  and  by  other  methods  which  it  is  not 
neoeraary  to  define,  their  desire  to  enter  upon  recip- 
rocal commercial  relations  with  the  United  BtatCA ; 
the  remaining  two  express  equal  willinffnes  could 
they  be  assured  that  their  advances  would  be  favor- 
ablv  considered. 

To  escape  the  delay  and  uncertainty  of  treaties  it 
has  been  sufcgosted  that  a  practicable  and  prompt 
mode  of  testing?  the  question  was  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  tariff  bill,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  the  ports  of  the  United  States  free  to 
all  the  products  of  any  nation  of  the  American  hemi- 
sphere upon  which  no  export  duties  are  imposed 
whenever  and  so  long  as  such  nation  shall  admit  to 
its  ports  tree  of  all  national,  provincial  (State),  mu- 
nicipal, and  other  taxes,  our  flour,  com  meal,  and 
other  br^adstuffs,  preserved  meats,  fish,  vegetables, 
and  fruits,  cotton-seed  oil,  rice,  and  other  |>rovision8, 
including  all  articles  of  food,  lumber j  ftirniture,  and 
all  other  articles  of  wood,  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  mining  and  mechanical  machinery,  struct- 
ural steel  and  iron,  steel  rails,  locomotives,  railway 
cars  and  supplies,  street  oars,  and  refined  petroleum. 
I  mention  tnese  particular  articles  because  they  have 
been  most  frequently  referred  to  as  those  with  which 
a  valuable  exchange  could  be  readily  effected.  Tbo 
list  oould  no  doubt  be  profitably  enlarged  by  a  careftil 
investigation  of  the  needs  and  advantage  of  both  the 
home  and  foreign  markets. 

The  opinion  was  general  among  the  foreign  dele- 
gates that  the  legislation  herein  referred  to  would  lead 
to  the  opening  of  new  and  profitable  markets  for  the 

Sroducts  of  which  we  have  so  lai^  a  surplus,  and 
lUB  invi^rate  every  branch  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanical iodusti^.  Of  course  the  exchanges  involved 
in  these  propositions  would  be  rendered  impossible  if 
Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  should  repeal  the  duty  on 
sugar  by  direct  legislation  instead  of  allowing  the 
same  object  to  be  attained  by  the  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment suggested.  Re:<pectfully  submitted, 

James  G.  Bulwb. 

The  measure  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  at 
ereat  length.  On  Sept.  9,  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode 
Island,  offered  an  amendment  embodying  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard 
to  reciprocity,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  follow- 
ing Yote : 

Tbas — Aldrich,  Allen,  Allison,  Cameron,  Casev, 
Chandler,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Frye.  Hale, 
Hawley,  Kiggins,  Hiscock,  Hoar,  Ingalls,  McMillan, 
Mitchell,  Moody,  Paddock,  Pierce,  Piatt,  Plumb, 
Power,  Quay,  Sanders,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spooner, 
Squire,  Stewart,  Stockbridge,  Teller,  Washburn,  Wil- 
son of  Iowa.  Wolcott  —87. 

Nats  —  Barbour,  Bate,  Berry,  BuUer,  Carlisle, 
Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel,  Edmunds,  Eustis, 
Evarts,  Faulkner,  uibson,  Gorman,  Gray,  Harris, 
Jones  of  Arkansas.  Eenna,  Morgan,  Pasco.  Pugh, 
Bansom,  Beagan,  Vance,  Vest,  Walthall,  Wilson  of 
Maryland— 28. 

Absskt— Blackburn,  Blair,  Blodgett,  Brown,  Call, 
Davis.  Farwell,  George,  Hampton,  Hearst,  Jones  of 
Nevaaa,  McPherson,  Manderson,  Morrill,  Payne,  Pet- 
tigrew,  Stanford,  Turpie,  Voorhees— 19. 

Sept.  10,  the  bill  as  amended  was  passed  by 
the  following  vote : 

Tkas — Aldrich,  Allen,  Allison,  Blair,  Cameron, 
Casey,  Chandler,  Cullom,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dixon, 
Evarts,  Frye,  Hawley,  HigginSj  Hiscock,  Hoar, 
Ingalls.  Jones  of  Nevada,  McMillan,  Manderson, 
Mitchell,  Moody,  Paddock,  Pierce,    Piatt,  Plumb, 


Power,  Quay,  Sanders,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spooner, 
Squire,  Stewart,  Stockbridge,  Teller,  Washburn, 
Wilson  of  Iowa,  Wolcott— 40. 

Nats— Barbour,  Bate,  Berry.  Blackburn,  ]piodgett, 
Butler,  Carlisle,  Cockrell,  Cfoke,  Colquitt,  Daniel, 
Faulkner,  Gorman,  Gray,  Harris,  Hearst,  Jones  of 
Arkansas,  Kenna,  Morgan,  Pasco,  Pugh,  Ransom, 
Seogon,  Turpie,  Vance,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walthall, 
Wilson  of  Maryland— 29. 

Absent— Brown.-  Coll,  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Eustis, 
Farwell,  George,  Gibson,  Hale,  Hampton,  Mcrherson, 
Morrill,  Payne,  Pettigrew,  Stanford— 16. 

The  House  non-concurred  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, conference  committees  were  appointed, 
and,  on  Sept.  26,  the  conferrees  reported.  The 
provisions  as  to  internal  revenue  were  restored, 
and  the  amendment  in  regard  to  reciprocity  was 
retained*  On  the  following  day  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  measure  was  ap- 
proved Oct.  1,  and  became  a  law  as  follows : 

An  Aet  to  reduce  th«  revenue  and  equalize  dnties  on  Im- 
ports, and  for  other  pnrpoees. 

£e  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Howe  of  Repraent- 
aUve$  of  the  United  StaUe  of  Amerioa  in  Oongreaa  a»- 
iembledj  That  on  and  after  the  sixth  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  puid  upon  all  articles  imported  from  for> 
eign  countries,  and  mentioned  in  the  schedules  herein 
oontiuned,  the  rates  of  duty  which  ore,  by  the  sched- 
ules and  paragraphs,  respectively  prescribed,  uomely : 

SoHBDVLS  A. — CHimoALS,  OiLS,  Aim  PAiirrs. 

Acids. — 1.  Acetic  or  pyroligneous  acid,  not  exceed- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  one  and  forty-seven  one 
thousandtns,  one  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  ex- 
ceeding the  snecific  gravity  of  one  and  forty-seven 
one  thousandtns.  four  cents  per  pound. 

2.  Boracic  aoia,  five  cents  per  pound. 

8.  Chromic  acid,  six  cents  per  pound. 

4.  Citric  acid,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

6.  Sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  not  otherwise 
specially  provided  for,  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

6.  Tannic  add  or  tannin,  seventy-five  cents  per 
pound. 

7.  Tartaric  add,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

8.  Alcoholic  perfumery,  including  cologne  water 
and  other  toilet  waters,  two  dollars  per  gallon  and 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  alcoholic  compounds 
not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act.  two  dollars  per 
gallon  and  twentv-five  per  centum  aa  valorem 

9.  Alumina^  aJum,  alum  cake,  patent  alum,  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  and  aluminous  cake,  and  alum  in 
crystals  or  ground,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Ammonia.— 10,  Carbonate  of,  one  and  three  fourths 
cents  per  pound ;  muriate  of,  or  sal-ammoniac,  three 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  sulphate  of,  one  half 
of  one  cent  per  pound. 

11.  Blackmg  of  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

12.  Blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  two  cents 
per  pound. 

1 8.  Bone-char,  suitable  for  use  in  decolorizing  sugar, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

14.  Borax,  crude,  or  borate  of  soda,  or  borate  of 
lime,  three  cents  per  pound ;  refined  borax,  five  cents 
per  pound. 

16.  Camphor,  refined,  four  cents  per  pound. 

16.  Chalk,  prepared,  predpitated,  French,  and  red, 
one  cent  per  pound ;  all  other  chalk  preparations  not 
specially  provided  lor  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

17.  Chloroform,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 
Coal-tar  preparations.— 19.  All  coal-tar  colors  or 

dyes,  by  whatever  name  known,  and  not  spedally  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

19.  All  preparations  of  coal-tar,  not  colors  or  dyes, 
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not  Bpedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per 
oeotam  ad  valorem. 

20.  Cobalt,  oxide  of,  thir^  cents  per  pound. 

21.  Collodion  and  all  compounos  or  pyroxyline, 
by  whatievor  name  known,  ntty  cents  per  pound; 
rolled  or  in  sheets,  but  not  made  up  into  articles, 
sixty  cents  per  pound ;  if  in  finished  or  partly  finishea 
articles,  sixty  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

22.  Coloring  for  brandy,  wine,  beer,  or  other  liquors, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

23.  Copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron,  three  tenths  of 
one  cent  per  pound. 

24.  Druj^,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs,  and  bulbous  roots,  and  excrescences, 
such  as  nut-K^ils,  fruits,  flowers,  dried  fibers,  f^ns, 
gums,  and  gum  resins,  herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses, 
nuts,  roots  and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  seeds  (aro- 
matic, not  garden  seeds),  and  seeoGs  of  morbid  growth, 
weeds,  woods  used  expressly  for  dyeing,  and  driea 
insects,  any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible, 
but  which  nave  been  advanced  in  value  or  condition 
by  refining  or  grindins,  or  by  other  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

25.  Ethers  sulphuric,  forty  cents  per  pound ;  spir- 
its of  nitrous  ether,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound; 
ftruit  ethers,  oils,  or  essences,  two  dollars  and  fifby  cents 
per  pound ;  ethers  of  all  kinds  not  specially  provided 
ibr  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  pound. 

96.  Extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other 
dye  woods,  extract  of  sunoac,  and  extracts  of  barks, 
such  as  are  commonl  v  used  for  dyeing  or  tanning,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  net,  seven  eighths  of 
one  cent  per  pound ;  extracts  of  hemlock  bark  one 
half  of  one  cent  per  pound . 

27.  Gelatin,  glue,  and  isinglass  or  fish-glue  valued 
at  not  above  Hcvon  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one  half 
cent  per  pound:  valued  at  above  seven  cents  per 
pound,  ana  not  aoove  thirty  cents  per  pound,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  above  thirty 
cent  per  pound,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

28.  Glycerin,  crude,  not  purified,  one  and  three 
fourths  cent  per  pound.  Kcfined,  four  and  one  half 
cents  per  pound. 

29.  Indigo,  extracts,  or  pastes  of,  three  fourths  of 
one  cent  per  pound ;  carmined,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

80.  Ink  and  ink-powders,  printers'  ink,  and  all 
other  ink  not  specially  provideid  for  in  this  act,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

81.  Iodine,  resubliined,  thirty  cents  per  pound. 

82.  Iodoform,  one  dolhir  and  fitty  cents  per  pound. 
88.  Licorice,  extracts  of,  in  paiste,  rolls,  or  other 

forms,  five  ana  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

34.  Magnesia,  carbonate  of,  medicinal,  four  cents 
per  pound;  calcined,  eight  cents  per  pound;  sul- 
phate of,  or  Epsom  salts,  three  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

85.  Morphia,  or  morphine,  and  all  salts  thereof, 
fifty  cents  per  ounce. 

Oils, — 88.  Alizarine  assistant,  or  soluble  oil,  or 
oleate  of  soda,  or  Turkey  red  oil,  containing  fifty  per 
centum  or  more  of  castor  oil,  eighty  cents  per  gallon ; 
containing  less  than  fitty  per  centum  of  castor  oil, 
forty  cents  per  gallon ;  all  other,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

87.  Castor  oil,  eighty  cents  per  gallon. 

88.  Cod-liver  oil,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon. 

89.  Cotton-seed  oil,  ten  cents  per  gallon  of  seven 
and  one  half  pounds  weight. 

40.  Croton  oil,  thirty  cents  per  pound. 

41.  Flaxseed  or  linseed  and  poppy-seed  oil.  raw. 
boiled,  or  oxidized,  thirty-two  cents  per  gallon  of 
seven  and  one  half  pounds  weight. 

42.  Fu»el  oil,  or  amy  lie  alconol,  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem, 

48.  Hemp-seed  oil  and  rape-seed  oil,  ten  cents  per 
gallon. 

44.  Olive  oil,  fit  for  salad  purposes,  thirty-five  cents 
per  gallon. 

46.  Peppermint  oil,  eighty  cents  per  pound. 


46.  Seal,  herring^  whale,  and  other  fish  oil  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  eight  cents  per  gallon. 

47.  Opium,  aqueous  extract  of,  for  medicinal  uses, 
and  tincture  of,  as  laudanum,  and  all  other  liquid 
preparations  of  opium,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

48.  Opium  containing  less  than  nine  per  centum  of 
morphia,  and  opium  prepared  for  smoidng,  twelve 
dollars  per  pound ;  but  opium  prepared  for  smokinff 
and  other  preparations  oi  opium  deposited  in  bondea 
warehouse  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom  without 
payment  of  duties,  and  such  duties  shall  not  be  re- 
iHinded. 

IbinU,  Colors,  and  Vamishes,'-49,  Baryta,  sul- 
phate of,  or  barytes,  including  barytes  earth,  anmanQ- 
factured,  one  dollar  and  twelve  cents  per  ton ;  manu- 
factured, six  dollars  and  seventv-two  cents  per  ton. 

60.  Blues,  such  as  Berlin,  rrussian.  Chinese,  and 
all  others,  containing  ferrocyanide  or  iron,  dir  or 
ground  in  or  mixed  with  oil,  six  cents  per  pound :  in 
pulp  or  mixed  with  water  six  cents  per  pound  on  the 
materia]  oontained  therein  when  dry. 

61.  Blano-flxe,  or  satin  white,  or  artificial  sulphate 
of  baiy  tes,  three  fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

62.  Black,  made  from  bone,  ivory,  or  vegetable, 
under  whatever  name  known,  including  bone-black 
and  lamp-black,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  tven- 
ty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

68.  Chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  and  all  other 
chromium  colon  in  which  lead  and  bichromate  of 
potash  or  soda  are  component  parts,  dry,  or  ground 
m  or  mixed  with  oil.  four  and  one  half  cents  per 
pound  ;  in  pulp  or  mixed  with  water,  four  and  one 
naif  cents  per  pound  on  the  material  contained  therein 
when  dry. 

64.  Ocher  and  ooherr  earths,  sienna  and  sienna 
earths,  umber  and  umber  earths  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  dry,  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  ground  in  oil,  one  and  one  half  cent  per 
pound. 

65.  Ultramarine  blue,  four  and  one  half  cents  per ' 
pound. 

66.  Varnishes,  including  so-called  gold  siae  or  japan, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  and  on  spirit  var- 
nishes for  the  alcohol  contained  therein,  one  dollar 
and  thirty-two  cents  per  gallon  additional. 

67.  Vermillion  red,  ana  colors  containing  quicksil- 
ver, dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  twelve  cents  per 
pound. 

68.  Wash  blue,  containing  ultramarine,  three  oento 
per  pound. 

69.  Whiting  and  Paris  white,  dry,  one  half  of  one 
cent  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil,  or  putty,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

60.  Zinc,  oxide  of,  and  white  paint  containing  sne, 
but  not  containing  lead ;  dry,  one  and  one  fourth 
cent  per  pound ;  ground  in  oil,  one  and  three  fourth 
cent  per  pound. 

61.  All  other  paints  and  colors,  whether  diy  or 
mixed,  or  ground  in  water  or  oil,  including  lakes, 
crayons,  smalts,  and  frostings,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  and  artists'  colors  of  all  kinds,  in  tubea 
or  otherwise,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all 
paints  and  colors,  mixed  or  ground  with  water  or  so- 
lutions other  than  oil^  and  commercially  known  as 
artists'  water-color  paints,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Lead  Products. — 62.  Acetate  of  lead,  white,  five 
and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  brown,  three  and  one 
half  cents  per  pound. 

68.  Litharge,  three  cents  per  pound. 

64.  Nitrate  of  lead,  three  cents  per  pound. 

65.  Orange  mineral  three  and  one  half  cents  per 
pound. 

66.  Red  lead,  throe  cents  per  pound. 

67.  White  lead,  and  white  paint  containing  lead, 
dry  or  in  pulp,  or  ground  or  mixed  with  oil,  three 
cents  per  pound. 

68.  Phosphorous,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 
/bto«A.— 69.  Bichromate  and    chromate  of,  three 

cents  per  pound. 
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70.  Caustic  or  hydrate  of,  refined  in  eticks  or  rolls, 
one  per  cent  per  pound. 

71.  Hydriodate,  iodide,  and  iodate  of,  fifty  cents 
per  pound. 

72.  Nitrate  of,  or  saltpetre,  refined,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

7S.  Prussiate  of,  red,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  yellow, 
five  oenta  per  pound. 

iVcporoMOfU.— 74.  All  medicinal  preparations,  in- 
cluding medioinal  proprietaiy  preparations,  of  which 
alcohol  is  a  component  part,  or  in  the  preparation  of 
which  alcohol  is  used,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

75.  All  medicinal  preparations^  including  medicinal 
proprietaiy  preparations,  of  which  alcohol  is  not  a 
component  put,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  twenty-live  per  centum  ad  valorem :  calomel  and 
other  mercurial  medicinal  preparations,  tnirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

76.  Products  or  preparations  known  as  alkalies, 
alkaloids,  distilled  oils,  essential  oils,  expressed  oils, 
rendered  oihtj  and  all  combinations  of  the  tbregoing, 
and  all  ehemical  compounds  and  salts,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

77.  Preparations  used  as  applications  to  the  hair, 
mouth,  teeth,  or  skin,  such  as  cosmetics,  dentiftioes. 
Tastes,  pomades,  powden,  and  tonics,  mdudinf  all 
known  as  toilet  preparations,  not  specially  provided 
fbr  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

78.  Santonine,  and  all  salts  thereof  containing 
eighty  per  centum  or  over  of  santonine,  two  dollan 
and  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

79.  Soap :  Cfastile  soap,  one  and  one  fourth  cent  ' 
per  pound  ;  fimcy,  perftimed,  and  all  descriptions  of 
toilet  soap,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  all  other  soaps, 
not  specially  provided  R>r  m  this  act,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Soda,  — 80.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  or  Rupercarbonate  of 
soda  or  saleratus,  one  cent  per  pound. 

81.  Hydrate  of,  or  caustic  soda,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

8S.  Bichromate  and  chiomate  of,  three  cents  per 
pound. 

88.  Sal-soda,  or  soda  crystals,  and  soda  ash,  one 
fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

84.  Silicate  of  soda,  or  other  alkaline  silicate,  one 
half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

85.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake  or  niter  cake,  one 
dollar  ana  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

86.  Sponges,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valordtai. 

87.  Stiycnina,  or  strychnine,  and  all  salts  thereof, 
fortv  cents  per  ounce. 

Bd.  Sulphur,  refined,  eight  dollara  per  ton ;  sub- 
limed,, or  flowen  of,  ten  dollars  |)6r  ton. 

89.  Sumac,  ground,  four  tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

90.  Tartar,  cream  of,  and  patent  tartar,  six  cents 
per  pound. 

91.  Tartara  and  lees  crystals,  partly  refined,  four 
cents  per  pound. 

92.  Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  or  Bocholle  salts, 
three  cents  per  pound. 

SoHEDuu  B.— Eabths,  Earthbitwabb,  and  Glass- 
ware. 

Brick  and  Tile.—9S.  Fire  brick,  not  glazed,  enam- 
eled, ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton;"glaxed,  enam- 
eled, omameoted,  or  decorated,  forty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

94.  Tiles  and  brick,  other  than  fire  brick,  not 
glazed,  ornamented,  painted,  enameled,  vitrified,  or 
decorated,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  orna- 
mented, glazed,  painted,  enameled,  vitrified,  or  deco- 
rated, and  all  encaustic,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  var 
loiem. 

Cement^  Lime,  and  Plagter.^96.  Soman,  Portland, 
and  other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other 
paduges,  eight  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  in- 


cluding weight'of  barrel  or  package ;  in  bulk,  seven 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  other  cement,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

96.  Lime,  six  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  in- 
cluding weight  of  barrel  or  package. 

97.  Plaster  of  Paris  or  gvpsom,  ground,  one  dollar 
per  ton;  calcined,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton. 

Olay$  or  Earths. — 98.  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought 
or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  wrought  or 
manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
three  dollan  per  ton ;  china  day  or  kaolin,  three  dol- 
lara per  ton. 

Earthenware  and  China,  —  99.  Common  brown 
earthenware,  common  stoneware,  and  crucibles,  not 
ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

100.  China,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen, 
stone  and  crockery  ware,  including  plaoques,  orna- 
ments, toys,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed,  gilded,  or  other- 
wise decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  plain  white,  and  not  orna- 
mented or  decorated  in  any  manner,  fifty -five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

101.  All  other  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque, 
earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  and  manufactures 
of  the  same,  by  whatsoever  designation  or  name 
known  in  the  trade,  includiug  lava  tips  for  bumera. 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  ornamented 
or  decorated  m  any  manner,  sixty  per  centum  ad  var- 
lorem;  if  not  ornamented  or  decorated,  fifty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

102.  Gas  retorts,  three  dollan  each. 

OUua  and  Glamoare. — 108.  Green,  and  colored, 
molded  or  pressed,  and  fiint  and  lime  fflass  bottles, 
holding  more  than  one  pint,  and  demijohns,  and  car- 
boys (covered  or  uncovered),  and  other  molded  or 
pressed  green  and  colored  and  fiint  or  lime  bottle 
glassware,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one 
cent  per  pound.  Green,  and  colored,  molded  or 
pressed,  and  flint,  and  lime  glass  bottles,  and  vials 
holding  not  more  than  one  pint  and  not  less  than  one 
quarter  of  a  pint,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound ; 
if  holding  less  than  one  Iburth  of  a  pint,  fifty  oents 
per  gross. 

104.  All  artides  enumerated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, if  filled,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
this  act,  and  tne  contents  are  subject  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem rate  of  duty,  or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  upon  the 
value,  the  value  of  such  botties,  vials,  or  other  ves- 
sels shall  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  contents  for 
the  ascertainment  of  the  dutiable  value  of  the  latter; 
but  if  filled,  and  not  otherwise .  provided  for  in  this 
act,  and  the  contents  are  not  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
rate  of  dutj^,  or  to  rate  of  duty  based  on  the  value,  or 
are  ftee  of  duty,  such  bottles,  vials,  or  other  vessels 
shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  dut^,  if  any,  on  their 
contents,  the  rates  of  duty  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph:  Proeidedj  That  no  article  manufactured 
from  glass  described  m  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

105.  Flint  and  lime,  pressed  glassware,  not  cut,  en- 
graved, painted,  etched,  decorated,  colored,  printed, 
stained,  silvered,  or  gilded,  sixty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

106.  All  articles  of  fflass,  cut,  engraved,  painted, 
colored,  printed,  stained,  decorated,  silvered,  or  gilded, 
not  including  plate  glass  silvered,  or  looking-glass 
plates,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

107.  Chemical  glassware  for  use  in  laboratory,  and 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  forty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

108.  Thin  blown  glass,  blown  with  or  without  a 
mold,  including  glass  chimneys  and  all  other  manu- 
factures of  glass,  or  of  which  glass  shall  be  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem'. 

109.  Heavy  blown  glass,  blown  with  or  without  a 
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mold,  not  cut  or  decorated,  fiuished  or  unfinished, 
Bizty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

110.  Porcelain  or  opal  glassware,  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

111.  All  out,  en^jfraved,  painted,  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented or  decorated  ^lass  ooctles,  decanters,  or  other 
vessels  of  fflaas  shall,  if  filled,  pay  duty  in  acidition  to 
anv  duty  cnai^^ble  on  the  contents,  as  if  not  filled, 
unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

112.  Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  win- 
dow glass,  not  exoee'ding  ten  by  fifteen  iuches  square, 
one  and  three  eighth  oent  per  pound;  above  that, 
and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty-tour  inches 
square,  one  and  seven  eighths  cent  per  pound ;  above 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches 
square,  two  and  three  eighths  oentsper  pound  |  above 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twentv-four  by  thirty-six 
inches  square,  two  and  seven  eighths  oeots  per  pound ; 
all  above  that,  three  and  one  eighth  cents  per  pound : 
Brovided,  That  unpolished  cvlinder,  crown,  and  com- 
mon window  glass,  importea  in  boxes^  shall  contain 
fifty  square  feet,  as  nearly  as  sizes  will  permit,  and 
the  duty  shall  be  computed  thereon  aocoroing  to  the 
actual  weight  of  glass. 

118.  Cylinder  and  crowned  glass,  polished,  not  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches  square,  four 
cents  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding 
twenty -four  by  thirtv  inches  square,  six  cents  per 
square  foot ;  above  tnat,  and  not  exceeding  twenty- 
four  by  sixty  inches  square,  twenty  cents  per  square 
foot ;  above  that,  forty  oents  per  square  foot. 

114.  Fluted,  rolled,  or  rough  plate  ^lass,  not  includ- 
ing crown,  cylinder,  or  common  wmdow  glass,  not 
exceeding  ten  by  fifteen  inches  square,  throe  fourths 
of  one  cent  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  oy  twenty-four  inches  square,  one 
oent  per  square  foot;  above  that  and  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  by  thirty  inches  square,  one  and  one 
half  oent  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  two  cents 
per  square  foot;  and  all  fiuted,  rolled,  or  rough 
plate  glass,  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds  per 
one  hundred  square  feet,  shall  pay  an  addiuonal 
duty  on  the  excess  at  the  same  rates  herein  impofied  : 
Pirovided,  That  all  of  the  above  plate  glass  when 
ground,  smoothed,  or  otherwise  oo^cured  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  cast  polished  plate 
glass  unsilvered. 

115.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  finished  or  unfinished 
and  unsilvered,  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty- 
four  inches  square,  five  cents  per  square  foot ;  above 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty -four  by  thirtv  inches 
square,  ei?ht  cents  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and 
not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  sixty  inches  square, 
twenty-five  cents  per  square  foot;  all  above  that, 
fifty  cents  per  square  foot. 

116.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered,  and  look- 
ing-g[lass  plates,  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  twenty- 
four  mches  square,  six  cents  per  square  foot ;  above 
that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  thirty  inches 
square,  ten  cents  per  square  foot ;  above  that,  and 
not  exceeding  twenty-four  by  sixty  inches  square, 
thirty-five  cents  per  square  foot ;  all  above  that,  sixty 
oents  per  square  foot.  * 

117.  But  no  looking-glass  plates,  or  plate  glass  sil- 
yered,  when  framed,  shall  pay  a  less.rate  of  dutjr  than 
•tliat  imposed  upon  nimilar  glass  of  like  description 
not  fhimed,  but  shall  pay  in  addition  thereto  upon 
such  ftames  the  rate  or  duty  applicable  thereto  when 
imported  separate. 

118.  Cast  polished  plate  glass,  silvered  or  unsil- 
vered, and  cylinder,  crown,  or  common  window  glass, 
when  ground,  obscured,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled, 
beveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved,  stained,  col- 
ored, or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rates  otherwise  chargeable  thereon.  • 

119.  Spectacles  and  eyeglasnes,  or  spectacles  and 
eyeglass  frames,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

120.  On  lenses  costing  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  gross  pairs,  or  less,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

121.  Spectacle  and  eyeglass  lenses  with  their  edges 


ground  or  beveled  to  fit  frames,  sixty  per  oentun  ad 
valorem. 

122.  All  stained  or  painted  window  glass  and 
stained  or  painted  glass  windows,  and  hand,  pocket, 
or  table  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  siie  one  nandred 
and  forty-four  square  inches,  with  or  without  l¥ame« 
or  cases,  of  whatever  material  composed,  lenses  of 
glass  or  pebble,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  fuaiUe 
enamel,  forty-nve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Marble  and  done,  mann/actura  ^.—123.  Marble  of 
all  kinds  in  block,  rough  or  squared,  sixty-five  cents 
per  cubic  foot. 

124.  Veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise, 
including  marble  slabs  and  marble  paving-tiles,  one 
dollar  and  ten  cents  per  cubic  foot  (but  in  measure- 
ment no  slab  shall  be  computed  at  leiss  than  one  indi 
in  thickness). 

12fi.  Manufactures  of  marble  not  specially  proTided 
for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sion6,—l26.  Burr  stones  manufactured  or  bomnd 
up  into  mill  stones,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorfsml 

127.  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
other  building  or  monumental  stone,  except  marble| 
unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  eleven  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

128.  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
other  building  or  monumental  stone,  except  marble, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  newed,  dressed, 
or  polished,  torty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

129.  Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished,  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

SlaU. — 180.  Slates,  slate  chimney  pieces,  mantels, 
slabs  for  tables,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  slate, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

181.  Boofing  slates,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

ScHxnuLB  C— Metals  Airn  Makufaotubbs  or. 
Iron  and  Stsel, 

182.  Chromate  of  iron,  or  chromic  ore,  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

188.  Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iroa  ore, 
also  the  dross  or  residuum  from  burned  pyrites,  sev- 
enty-five cents  per  ton.  Sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  containing  noi 
more  than  three  and  one  half  per  centum  copper,  sev- 
enty-five cents  per  ton :  IVovidsd^  That  ore  oontain- 
ing'more*than  two  per  centum  of  copper  shall  p«v,  in 
addition  thereto,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  pound  for 
the  copper  contained  therein:  J^wided^ aUo^  That 
sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  nat- 
ural state,-  containing  in  excels  of  twenty-five  per 
centupi  of  sulphur,  shall  be  ftec  of  duty,  except  on  the 
copper  contained  therein,  as  above  provided:  And 
provided  further^  That  in  levying  ana  collecting  the 
duty  on  iron  ore  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the 
weight  of  the  ore  on  account  of  moisture  which  may 
be  chemically  or  physically  combined  therewith. 

184.  Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferro- 
manganese,  ferro-silicon,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron, 
and  scrap  steel,  three  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound : 
but  nothmg  shall  be  deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel 
except  wsHte  or  reftise  iron  or  steel  fit  only  to  be 
remanufactured. 

185.  Bar  iron,  rolled  or  hammered,  comprising  flats 
not  less  than  one  inch  wide  nor  less  toan  three  eighths 
of  one  inch  thick,  eight  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ; 
round  iron  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  square  iron  not  lees  than  three  fourths 
of  one  inch  square^  nine  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ; 
fiats  less  than  one  inch  wide  or  less  than  three  elghtlis 
of  one  inch  thick ;  round  iron  less  than  three  fourths 
of  one  inch  and  not  less  than  seven  sixteenths  of  one 
inch  in  diameter;  and  square  iron  less  than  three 
fourths  of  one  inch  s<iuare,  one  cent  per  pound. 

186.  Kound  iron,  in  coils  or  rods,  less  than  seven 
sixteenths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  bars  or  shapes 
of  rolled  iron,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  act. 
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one  and  one  tenth  cent  per  pound:  Brovided^  That 
all  iron  in  slabs,  bloomfi,  loope,  or  other  forms  less 
finished  than  iron  in  bars,  and  more  advanced  than 
pig  iron,  exoept  c^iscings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in 
oars,  and  be  subject  to  a  du^  of  eight  tenths  of  one 
oont  per  pound ;  and  none  of  the  iron  above  enumer- 
ated in  tnis  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  Brovidedfur- 
ih^Ty  That  all  iron  bars,  blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or 
shapes  of  any  kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
charcoal  is  used  as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of 
not  less  than  twenty-two  dollars  (ler  ton. 

137.  Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car- 
truck  channels,  T  T,  columns  ana  posts  or  parts  or 
sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams, 
add  building  forms,  together  with  all  other  structural 
shapes  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  plain  or  punched,  or 
fitted  for  use,  nine  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

188.  Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel,  except  saw 
plates  hereinafter  provided  for,  not  thinner  than  num- 
ber .ten  wire  gauge,  sheared  or  unsheared,  and  skelp 
iron  or  steel  sheared  or  rolled  in  grooves,  valued  at 
one  cent  per  pound  or  less,  five  tentos  of  one  cent  per 
pound ;  valued  above  one  cent  and  not  above  one  and 
four  tenths  oent  per  pound,  sixty-five  hundredths  of 
one  oent  per  pound ;  valued  above-one  and  four  tenths 
cent  and  DOt  above  two  cents  per  pound,  eight  tenths 
of  one  oent  per  pound ;  valued  above  two  cents  and 
not  above  three  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one  tenth 
cent  per  pound;  valued  aoove  three  cents  and  not 
above  lour  cents  per  pound,  one  and  five  tenths  cent 
per  pound ;  valued  above  four  cents  and  not  above 
seven  cents  i>er  pound,  two  cents  per  pound ;  valued 
above  seven  cents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound, 
two  and  eight  tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above 
ten  cents  and  not  above  tnirteen  cents  per  pound, 
three  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above 
thirteen  cents  per  pound,  rortv-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem :  ProAdsd,  That  all  plate  iron  or  steel  thin- 
ner than  number  ten  wire  gauge  shall  pay  duty  as 
iron  or  steel  sheets. 

139.  For^nffs  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forged  iron  and 
steel  combineo.  of  whatever  shape,  or  in  whatever 
stage  of  manuiacture,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act.  two  and  three  tenth  cents  per  pound :  iVv- 
videdj  That  no  foivings  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forgings  of 
iron  and  steel  combined,  by  whatever  process  made, 
shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  forty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

140.  Hoop,  or  band,  or  scroll,  or  other  iron  or  steel, 
vslued  at  three  cents  per  pound  or  less,  eight  inches  or 
less  in  widdi,  and  less  than  three  eighths  of  one  inch 
thick  and  not  thinner  than  number  ten  wire  gauge, 
one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than  number  ten  wire 
gauge  and  not  thinner  than  number  twenty  wire 
nmga,  one  and  one  tenth  cent  per  pound;  thinner 
ttum  nnmber  twenty  wire  ffause,  one  and  three  tenths 
eent  per  pound :  firovidea^  That  hoop  or  band  iron, 
or  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  length,  or  wholly  or  par- 
tially manu&otured  into  hoops  or  ties  for  balmg  pur- 
poses, barrel  hoops  of  iron  or  steel,  and  hoop  or  band 
iron  or  hoop  or  band  steel  fiared,  splayed,  or  punched, 
with  or  witnout  buckles  or  fastenmgs,  snail  pay  two 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  du^  than  that  im- 
posed on  the  hoop  or  bAnd  iron  or  steel  from  which 
they  are  made. 

141.  Bail  way  bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  rail- 
way ban  made  in  part  of  steel,  T-rails,  ana  punched 
iron  or  steel  fiat  raits,  six  tenths  of  one  oent  per  pound. 

142.  Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  in- 
clndinflT  all  iron  or  steel  commcroially  known  as  com- 
mon or  black  tagsen  iron  or  steel,  and  skelp  iron  or 
steel,  valued  at  tnree  cents  per  pound  or  less :  Thin- 
ner than  number  ten  and  not  thinner  than  number 
twenty  wire  gage^  one  cent  per  pound ;  thinner  than 
namber  twenty  wire  gauge  and  not  thinner  than  num- 
ber twentv-five  wire  gauge,  one  and  one  tenth  cent 
per  pound;  thinner  than  number  twenty-five  wire 
gage,  one  and  four  tenths  cent  per  pound;  corru- 
gf^a  or  crimped,  one  and  four  tenths  cents  per 
pound:  Firovided^  That  all  common  or  black  sheet 
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iron  or  sheet  steel  not  thinner  than  number  ten  wire 
gauge  shall  pay  duty  as  plate  iron  or  plate  steeL 

143.  All  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates,  and  all  hoop, 
band,  or  scroll  iron  or  steel,  excepting  what  are  known 
commercially  as  tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and  tagffers 
tin,  and  hereinafter  provided  for,  when  galvanized  or 
coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any 
alloy  of  those  metals,  shall  pay  three  fourths  of  one 
cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  the  rates  imposed 
by  the  preceding  paragrapn  upon  the  corresponding 
gauges,  or  tonus,  of  common  or  black  sheet  or  tag- 

gere  iron  or  steel ;  and  on  and  after  July  first,  eighteen 
undred  and  ninety-one,  all  iron  or  steel  sheets,  or 
plates,  or  taggers  iron  coated  with  tin  or  lead  or  with 
a  mixture  ofwhich  these  metals  or  either  of  them  is  a 
component  part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process, 
and  commereially  Known  as  tan  plates,  teme  plates, 
and  taggera  tin,  shall  pay  two  and  two  tenths  cents 
per  pound:  iVooid^,  Toat  on  and  after  July  first, 
eiffhteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  manufactures  of 
which  tUi,  tin  plates,  teme  plates,  ta^rs  tin.  or 
either  of  them,  are  component  materials  of  cnief 
value,  and  all  articles,  vessels,  or  wares  mannfiactured, 
stamped,  or  drawn  fVom  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  such 
material  bein^  the  component  of  chief  value,  and  coat- 
ed wholly  or  m  part  with  tin  or  lead  or  a  mixture  of 
which  these  metals  or  either  of  them  is  a  component 
part,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  fitty-five  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem: Pro^a%Md  furihtr^  That  on  and  after  October 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  tin  phitea 
and  teme  plates  lighter  in  weight  than  sixty-three 
pounds  per  hundrea  square  feet  shall  be  admitted  free 
of  duty,  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  sat- 
isfhction  of  the  President  (who  shall  thereupon  by 
proclamation  make  known  the  fact)  that  the  agm- 
gate  quantity  of  such  plates  lighter  that  sixty-three 
pounasper  hundred  square  feet  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  either  of  the  six  years  next  preceding 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
has  eoualed  one  third  the  amoui^t  of  such  plates  im- 
ported and  entered  for  consumption  during  any  fiscal 
Ssar  after  the  brassage  of  this  act,  and  pnor  to  said 
Gtober  first,  eiffhtMU  hundred  and  ninety-seven: 
jyavtded,  That  uie  amount  of  such  plates  manufiict- 
ured  into  articles  exported,  and  upon  which  a  draw- 
back shall  be  paid,  snaU  not  be  included  in  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  such  importations :  And  provided 
fuHher,  That  the  amotmt  or  weight  of  sheet  iron  or 
sheet  steel  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and 
applied  or  wrought  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  or 
wares  tinned  or  teme  plated  in  the  United  States, 
with  weight  allowance  as  sold  to  manufacturers  or 
others,  shall  be  considered  as  tin  and  teme  plates 
produced  in  the  United  States  within  the  moaning  of 
this  act. 

144.  Sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel,  polished,  planished, 
or  glanced,  by  whatever  name  designated,  two  ana 
one  half  cents  per  pound :  Provided^  That  plate  or 
sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel,  by  whateyer  name  des- 
ignated, other  than  the  polished,  planished,  or  fflanced 
herein  provided  for,  which  nas  been  pickled  or 
cleaned  bv  acid,  or  by  any  other  material  or  process, 
or  which  is  cold  rolled,  smoothed  only,  not  polished, 
shall  pay  one  quarter  of  one  cent  per  pound  more  duty 
than  the  corresponding  gauges  of  common  or  black 
sheet  or  taggers  iron  or  steel. 

145.  Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  or  steely  or  tagi^rs  iron 
or  Eteel,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
which  these  metals,  or  either  of  them,  is  a  component 
part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other  process,  ana  com- 
meroially  known  as  tin  plates,  teme  plates,  and  tag- 
gcre  tin.  one  cent  per  pound  until  July  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninefy-one. 

146.  Steel  innrots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs, 
b^  whatever  process  made;  die  blocks  or  blanks; 
billets  and  bars  and  tapered  or  beveled  bars ;  steamer, 
crank,  and  other  shafts ;  shafting ;  wrist  or  crank  pins ; 
connecting  rods  and  piston  rods;  pressed,  sheared, 
or  stamp(^  shapes ;  saw  plates,  wholly  or  partially 
manufactured ;  nammer  molds  or  swaged  steel ;  gun- 
barrel  molds  not  in  bars ;  alloys  used  as  substitutes 
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ibr  steel  tools ;  all  desoriptions  and  shapes  of  dir  sand, 
loam,  or  iron>moldcd  steel  eastings ;  sneets  ana  pIuUM 
not  speoially  provided  for  in  this  aot;  and  steel  in 
•11  forms  and  soapes  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act ;  all  of  the  above  valued  at  one  cent  per  pound  or 
less,  ibur  tenths  of  one  oent  per  pound ;  yalued  above 
one  cent  and  not  above  one  and  tour  tenths  cent 
per  pound,  five  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  valued 
above  one  and  four  tenths  cent  and  not  above  one 
and  eight  tenths  cent  per  pound,  eight  tenths  of  one 
oent  per  pound ;  valued  above  one  and  eight  tenths 
cent  and  not  above  two  and  two  tenths  oent  per 
pound,  nine-tenths  of  one  oent  per  pound ;  valued 
above  two  and  two  tenths  cents,  and  not  above  throe 
oents  per  pound,  one  and  two  tenths  cent  per  pound ; 
valued  above  three  cents  and  not  above  four  cents 
per  pound,  one  and  six  tenths  cent  per  pound ;  val- 
ued above  four  cents  and  not  above  seven  cents  per 
pound,  two  cents  per  pound  ;  valued  above  seven 
eents  and  not  above  ten  cents  per  pound,  two  and 
eight  tenths  cents  per  pound ;  valuea  above  ten  cents 
and  not  above  thirteen  cents  per  pound^  three  and 
one  half  cents  per  pound ;  viUued  above  thirteen  cents 
and  not  above  sixteen  cents  per  pound  four  and 
two  tenths  cents  per  pound,  valued  above  sixteen 
oents  per  pound,  seven  cents  per  pound. 

Wire. — 147.  Wire  rods:  Rivet,  screw,  fence,  and 
other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  and  nail  rods,  whether 
round,  oval,  flat,  square,  or  in  any  other  shape,  in 
coils  or  otherwise,  not  smaller  than  number  six  wire 
gauge,  valued  at  three  and  one  half  oents  or  less  per 
pound,  six  tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound ;  and  iron  or 
Bteet,  nat,  with  longitudinal  nbs  lor  the  manufacture 
of  fencing,  valued  at  three  cents  or  less  per  pound. 
six  tentlis  of  one  cent  per  pound :  I¥of)ided<,  That  all 
iron  or  steel  rods,  whether  rolled  or  drawn  through 
dies,  smaller  than  number  six  wire  gauge,  shall  be 
oiassed  and  dutiable  as  wire. 

148.  Wire :  Wire  made  of  iron  or  steel,  not  smaller 
than  number  ten  wire  f^uge,  one  and  one  fourth  oent 

Ser  pound ;  smaller  than  number  ten,  and  not  smaller 
lan  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  three  fourths 
eent  per  pound ;  smaller  than  number  sixteen  and 
not  smaller  than  number  twenty-six  wire  gauge,  two 
and  one-fourth  oents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  num- 
ber twenty-«ix  wire  gauge,  three  cents  per  pound: 
Drotided^  That  iron  or  steel  wire  covered  with  cotton, 
silk,  or  other  material,  and  wires  or  strip  steel,  com- 
monly known  as  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  and  hat 
wire,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound ;  And 
Wimdtd  fwrtker^  That  flat  steel  wire,  or  sheet  steel 
in  strips,  whether  drawn  through  dies  or  rolls,  un- 
tempered  or  tempered,  of  whatsoever  width,  twenty- 
five  one  thousanoths  of  an  inch  thick  or  thinner  (ready 
for  use  or  otherwise),  shall  pay  a  duty  of  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem :  And  provided  further^  That 
no  artido  made  from  Iron  or  steel  wire,  or  of  which 
iron  or  steel  wire  is  a  component  part  of  chief 
value,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  iron  or 
steel  wire  fVom  which  it  is  made  either  wholly  or 
in  part:  And  provided  fuHher^  That' iron  or  steel 
wire  cloths,  and  iron  or  steel  wire  nettings  made 
in  meshes  of  any  form,  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  in 
amount  to  that  imposea  on  iron  or  steel  wire  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  wire  cloth,  or 
iron  or  steel  wire  nettings,  and  two  cents  per  pound 
in  addition  thereto. 

There  shall  be  paid  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated 
with  zino  or  tin,  or  any  other  metal  f  except  tenoe  wire 
and  iron  or  steel,  flat,  with  longituainal  ribs,  for  the 
manufacture  of  fencing),  one  half  of  one  oent  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of 
which  it  is  made ;  on  iron  wire  rope  and  wire  strand, 
one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed  on 
the  wire  of  which  it  is  made ;  on  steel  wire  rope  and 
wire  strand,  two  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the 
rat?  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  they  or  either  of 
them  are  made :  J^vided  further^  That  all  iron  or 
steel  wire  valued  at  more  tnan  four  cents  per  pound 
shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  forty-five  pier  centum 
ad  valorem,  except  that  card  wire  for  the  manufacture 


of  card  clothing  shall  pay  a  duty  of  thirty-flve  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

General  Droviiions. 

149.  No  allowance  or  reduction  of  dutica  for  partial 
loss  or  damage  in  consequence  of  mat  or  of  disoolor- 
ation  shall  be  made  upon  anv  description  of  iron  or 
steel,  or  upon  any  article  wholly  or  partly  manufact- 
ured of  iron  or  steel,  or  upon  any  manufactore  of  iron 
and  steel. 

150.  All  metal  produced  firom  iron  or  its  ores,  which 
is  cast  and  malleaDle,of  whatever  description  or  form, 
without  regard  to  the  peroentage  of  oaroon  eontainea 
therein,  whether  produced  by  cementation,  or  convert- 
ed, oaBt,  or  made  th>m  iron  or  its  orea,  by  the  cnicible, 
Bessemer,  Clapp-Griffiths,  pneumatic,  Thomas- Gil- 
christ, basic,  Siemens-Martin,  or  open-hearth  process, 
or  by  the  equivalent  of  either,  or  by  a  oomoination 
of  two  or  more  of  the  processes,  or  their  equivalents, 
or  by  an^  fUsion  or  other  process  which  produces  from 
iron  or  its  ore  a  metal  either  granular  or  flbions 
in  structure,  which  is  cast  and  malleable,  excepting 
what  is  known  as  malleable-iron  castings  shsll  be 
classed  and  denominated  as  steel. 

151.  No  article  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  from  tin  plate, 
temo  plate,  or  the  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll 
iron  or  steel  herein  provided  for,  or  of  which  such  tin 
plate,  teme  plate,  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll 
iron  or  steel  shall  be  the  material  of  chief  value,  f^hall 
pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  on  the  tin 
plate,  teme  plate,  or  sheet,  plate,  hoop,  band,  or  scroll 
iron  or  steel  ftom  which  it  is  made,  or  of  which  it 
shall  be  the  component  thereof  of  chief  value. 

162.  On  all  iron  or  steel  bars  or  rods  of  whatever 
shape  or  section,  which  are  cold  rolled,  oold  ham- 
mered, or  polished  in  any  way,  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary process  of  hot  rolling  or  hammertnir,  there 
shall  be  paid  onts  fourth  of  one  oent  per  pound  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rotes  provided  in  this  act ;  and  oa  all 
strips,  plates,  or  sheets  of  iron  or  steel  of  whatever 
shape,  other  than  the  polished,  planished,  or  glanced 
sheet  iron,  or  sheet  steel  hereinbefore  provided  for, 
which  are  cold  rolled,  cold  hammered,  blued,  bright- 
ened, tempered,  or  polished  by  any  process  to  such 
perfected  surface  finish  or  polish  better  than  the 
grade  of  cold  rolled,  smooth  only,  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for,  there  shall  be  paid  one  and  one  fourth  cent 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  provided  in  this 
act  upon  plates,  strips,  or  sheets  of  iron  or  steel  of 
common  or  black  finish;  and  on  steel  <nrcular-saw 

Slates  there  shall  be  paid  one  cent  per  pound  in  ed- 
ition to  the  rate  provided  in  this  act  for  steel  i(aw 
plates. 

J£ani{faeivre$  of  Iron  and  SUeU 

158.  Anchors,  or  parts  thereof,  of  iron  or  strel,  mill 
irons  and  mill  crank:*  of  wrought  iron,  and  wrought 
iron  for  ships,  and  fornngs  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  com- 
bined iron  and  steel,  for  vessels^  steam  engines,  and 
locomotives,  or  parts  thereof,  weighing  each  twent?'- 
five  pounds  or  more,  one  and  eight  tentha  cunt  per 
pound, 

154.  Axles,  or  parts  thereof,  axle  bars,  axle  blanks, 
or  forgings  for  axles,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  with- 
out reterenoe  to  the  stage  or  state  of  manufacture,  two 
cents  per  pound  :  lYovtded^  That  when  iron  or  steel 
axles  are  imported  fitted  in  wheels,  or  jparts  of  wheels, 
of  iron  or  steel,  they  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  wheels  in  which  they  are  fitted. 

156.  Anvils  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  irr>n  snd  steel 
combined,  by  whatever  process  made,  or  in  whatever 
stage  of  manufacture,  two  and  one  half  oents  per 
pound. 

156.  Blacksmiths'  haramera  and  fledges,  traok  tools, 
wedges,  and  crowbars,  whether  of  iron  or  steel,  two 
and  one  fourth  cents  per  pound. 

157.  Boiler  or  other  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays  ot 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  two  and  one  half  oents  per 
pound. 

158.  Bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts,  or  bolt 
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blanloB,  and  flniBhedliiimfes  or  bin^  blanks,  whether 
of  iron  or  steel,  two  and  one  fourth  oents  per  pound. 

159.  Card  clothing,  manufactured  ftt>m  tempered- 
steel  wire,  fifty  oents  per  equaie  foot ;  all  other, 
twenty-five  oents  per  sauare  foot. 

160.  Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description,  nine  tenths 
of  one  cent  per  pound. 

161.  Cast-iron  vessels,  plates,  stove  places,  and- 
irons, 'sad-irons,  tailors'  irons,  hatters'  irons,  and 
oasdnics  of  iron,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  one  and  two  tenths  cent  per  pound. 

168.  Caiitingsi  of  malleable  iron  not  specially  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  three  fourths  cent  per 
pound. 

168.  Cast  hollow  ware,  coated,  glased,  or  tinned, 
tiiree  oents  per  pound. 

16i.  Chain  or  chuns  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or 
steel,  not  less  than  three  fourths  of  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, one  and  six  tenths  cent  per  pound ;  less  than 
throe  fourths  of  one  inch  and  not  less  than  three 
eigliths  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  one  and  eight  tenths 
cent  per  pound ;  less  than  three  eighths  of  one  inch 
in  diameter,  two  and  one  half  oenta  per  pound,  but  no 
chain  OT  chains  of  any  description  shall  pay  a  lower 
nte  of  duty  than  for^-five  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

OutUry. — 165.  Pen-kmves  or  pocket  knives  of  all 
kinds,  or  parts  thereof,  and  erasera  or  parts  thereof, 
wholly  or  partly  mamifaotured.  valued  at  not  more 
than  fifty  oents  per  dozen,  twelve  oents  pec  dosen  ; 
valued  at  more  than  fifty  oents  per  dozen  and  not  ex- 
ceeding one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  fifty  cents 
per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  dozen  and  not  exceeding  three  doUars  per 
dozen,  one  dollar  per  dozen ;  yalued  at  more  than 
three  dollars  per  dozen,  two  dollars  per  dozen ;  and  in 
addition  thereto  on  all  the  above,  fifW  per  oentum  ad 
valorem.  Razors  and  razor  blades,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished, yalued  at  less  than  four  dollars  per  dozen,  one 
dollar  per  dozen ;  valued  at  four  dollars  or  more  per 
dozen,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen : 
and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  above  razors  ana 
razor  blades,  thirty  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

166.  8  words,  sword  blades  and  side  arms,  thirty- 
five  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

167.  Table  knives,  forks,  stoels,  and  all  butchers', 
hunting,  kitchen,  bread,  butter,  vegetable,  fruit, 
cheese,  plumbers',  painters',  palette,  and  artists' 
knives,  orall  sizes,  nnished  or  unflnishedi,  valued  at  not 
more  tnan  one  dollar  per  dozen  pieces,  ten  cents  per 
dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  one  dollar  and  not  more 
than  two  dollars,  thirty-five  cents  per  dozen ;  valued 
at  more  than  two  dollars  and  not  more  than  three  dol- 
lars, forty  cents  per  dozen ;  yalued  at  more  than  three 
dollars  and  not  more  than  eight  dollars,  one  dollar  per 
dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  eight  dollars,  two  dollars 
per  dozen ;  and  in  addition  upon  all  the  above-named 
artidea,  thirty  per  oentum  ad  valorem.  All  carving 
and  oooKs'  kniyes  and  forks  of  all  sizes,  finished  or  un- 
ished,  valued  at  not  more  than  four  dollars  per  dozen 

Sieocs,  one  dollar  per  dozen ;  valued  at  more  than  tour 
ollars  and  not  more  than  eight  dollars,  two  dollars 
per  dozen  pieces ;  valued  at  more  than  eight  dollars 
and  not  more  than  twelve  dollars,  three  dollars  per  doz- 
en pieces ;  valued  at  more  than  twelve  dollars,  five 
dollars  per  dozen  pieces ;  and  in  addition  upon  all  the 
above-named  articles,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

168.  Files,  file  blanks,  rasps,  and  floats,  of  all  cuts 
and  kinds,  (our  inches  in  length  and  under,  thirty- 
five  cents  per  dozen ;  over  four  inches  in  length  and 
under  nine  inches,  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen ;  nine 
inches  in  length  and  under  fourteen  mches,  one  dol- 
lar and  thirty  cents  per  dozen :  fourteen  inches  in 
length  and  over,  two  dollars  per  aozen. 

^re-Amu, — ^169.  Muskets  and  sporting  rifies,  twen- 
ty-five per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

170.  All  double-barreled,  sporting^  breech-loading 
shot  eutis  valued  at  not  more  than  six  dollars  each, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each ;  valued  at  more  than 
bLt  dollars  and  not  more  than  twelve  dollars  each, 
four  dollars  each ;  yalued  at  more  than  twelve  dollars 
each,  six  dollars  each ;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all 


the  aboye,  thirty-five  per  oentum  ad  yalorem.  Sin- 
gle-barrel breecn-loadmg  shot  guns,  one  dollar  each 
and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Revolving 
pistols  yalued  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fiffy 
cents  each,  forty  cents  each ;  valued  at  more  than  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  one  dollar  each ;  and  in  addition 
thereto  on  all  the  above  pistols,  thirty-five  per  oentum 
ad  valorem. 

171.  Iron  or  steel  sheets,  plates,  wares,  or  articles, 
enameled  or  glazed  with  vitreous  glasses,  forty-five 
per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

17S.  Iron  or  steel  sheets,  plates,  wsres,  or  articles, 
enameled  or  gluzed  as  above  with  more  tluin  one  col- 
or, or  ornamented,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

JVai/if,  t^iket^  tacks^  and  nesdUt, — 178.  Cut  nails 
and  out  spikes  of  iron  or  steel,  one  cent  per  pound. 

174.  Horseboe  nails,  hob  nails,  and  all  other 
wrought  iron  or  steel  nails  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  four  oents  per  pound. 

175.  Wire  nails  made  or  wrought  iron  or  steel,  two 
inches  long  and  longer,  not  tighter  than  number 
twelve  wire  gau^e,  two  cents  per  pound ;  tVom  one  inch 
to  two  inches  in  length,  and  tighter  than  number 
twelye  and  not  lighter  than  number  sixteen  wire 
gauge,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  shorter 
than  one  inch  and  lighter  than  number  sixteen  wire 
gauge,  four  cents  per  pound. 

176.  Spikes,  nuts,  and  washers,  and  horse,  mule, 
or  ox  shoes,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  one  and  eight 
-  tenths  cent  per  pound. 

177.  Cut  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  not  exceeding  six- 
teen ounces  to  the  thousand,  two  and  one  fourth  cents 
per  thousand ;  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the  thou- 
sand, two  and  three  fourths  oents  per  pound. 

178.  Needles  for  knittinir  or  sewing  machines,  cro- 
chet needles  and  tape  needles,  and  bodkins  of  metal, 
thirtv-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

179.  Needles,  knitting,  and  all  others  not  specially 
proyided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  oentum  ad 
yalorem. 

i%zto.-180:  Steel  plates  engraved,  stereotype  plates, 
electrotype  plates,  and  plates  of  other  materials,  en- 
grayed  or  lithographed,  for  printing,  twen^-flve  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

181.  Riulway  fish  plates  or  splioe  bars,  made  of 
iron  or  steel,  one  cent  per  pound. 

188.  Rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  two  and  one  half  oents 
per  pound. 

188.  Saws :— Cross-cut  saws,  eight  oents  per  linear 
foot ;  miU,  pit,  and  drag  saws,  n<^  over  nine  inchea 
wide,  ten  cents  per  linear  foot;  over  nine  inches 
wide,  fifteen  cents  per  linear  foot ;  circular  saws,  thirty 
per  oentum  ad  yalorem :  hand,  back,  and  all  other 
saws  not  specially  proviaed  for  in  this  act,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

184.  Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  mors 
than  two  inches  in  length,  five  oents  per  pound ;  ovoir 
one  inch  and  not  more  than  two  inches  in  length, 
seven  cents  per  pound :  over  one  half  inch  and  not 
more  than  one  inch  in  length,  ten  cents  per  pound ; 
one  half  inoh  and  less  in  length,  fourteen  oents  per 
pound. 

185.  Wheels,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  iron  or  steel, 
and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  whether 
wholly  or  ptutly  finished,  and  iron  or  steel  locomo- 
tive, car,  or  other  railway  tires  or  parts  thereof,  wholly 
or  partly  manufactured,  two  and  one  half  cents  per 
pound ;  and  in|[ots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  or  blanks 
for  the  same,  without  regard  to  the  degree  of  manu- 
facture^ne  and  three  fourths  cents  per  pound :  JV^h- 
tided^  That  when  wheels  or  parts  thereof,  of  iron  or 
steel  are  imported  with  iron  or  steel  axles  fitted  in 
tliem,  the  wheels  and  axles  together  shall  be  dutiable 
at  the  same  rate  as  is  provided  fbr  the  wheels  when 
imported  separately. 

JiueeUaneous  iietdU  and  ManufaHvrtB  of, 

186.  Aluminium  or  aluminum,  in  crude  form,  al- 
loys of  any  kind  in  which  alununum  is  the  com- 
ponent material  <tf  chief  yalue,  fifteen  cents  per 
pound.  • 
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187.  Antimony,  as  regulus  or  metal,  three  foarths 
of  one  cent  per  pound. 

188.  Argentine,  albata,  or  German  silver,  unmanu- 
factured, twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

189.  Brass,  in  bars  or  plf^,  old  brass,  clippings 
from  brass  or  Dutch  metal,  and  old  sheathing,  or 
yellow  metal,  tit  only  for  remanufacture,  one  and  one 
oaU'  cent  per  pound. 

190.  Bronze  powder,  twelve  cents  per  pound ;  bronze 
or  Dutch  metal,  or  aluminum,  in  leaf,  eight  cents  per 
packo^  of  one  nundred  leaves. 

6'f>p/>«r.— 191.  Copper  imported  in  the  form  of  ores, 
one  naif  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  each  pound  of  fine 
copper  contained  therein. 

192.  Old  copper,  fit  only  for  remanufieusture,  dip- 
ping from  new  copper,  and  ail  composition  metal  of 
which  copper  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specially  providea  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

198.  BefTulns  of  copper  and  black  or  coarse  copper, 
and  copper  cement,  one  cent  per  pound  on  each  pound 
of  fine  copper  contained  therein. 

194.  Copper  in  plates,  bars,  ingots,  Chili  or  other 
piffs,  and  m  other  forms,  not  manufactured,  not  spe- 
mlly  provided  for  in  tnis  act,  one  and  one  fourth 
oent  per  pound. 

195.  Copper  in  rolled  plates,  called  braziers'  cop- 
per, sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper  bottoms,  also 
ahoathing  or  yellow  metal  of  wmch  copper  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  composed ' 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  ungalvanized,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Gold  and  Silver, — 196.  Bullions  and  metal  thread 
of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  tnis  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

197.  Gold  leaf,  two  dollars  per  package  of  five  hun- 
dred leaves. 

198.  Silver  leaf,  seventy-five  cents  per  package  of 
five  hundred  leuve.H. 

ZMk/.—199.  Lead  ore  and  lead  dross,  one  and  one 
half  cent  }>er  pound :  Provided^  That  silver  ore  and 
all  other  ores  containing  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one 
and  one  half  oent  per  pound  on  the  lead  contained 
therein,  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  port  of 
entry. 

200.  Lead  in  pi<n  and  bars,  molten  and  old  refuse 
lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit 
only  to  be  remanutactured,  two  cents  per  pound. 

201.  Lead  in  sheets,  pipes,  shot,  glaziers'  lead,  and 
lead  wire,  two  and  one  naif  cents  per  pound. 

202.  Metallic  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state 
and  metals  unwrought,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  mica,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If%chd, — 208.  Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any 
kind  in  which  nickel  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

204.  Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens,  twelve  cents 
per  gross. 

205.  Pen-holder  tips,  pen -holders  or  parts  thereof, 
and  gold  pens,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

206.  Pins,  metallic,  solid  head  or  other,  including 
hair  pins,  safety  pins,  and  hat,  bonnet,  ahawl,  and 
belt  pins,  thirtv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

207.  Quicksuvor,  ten  centa  per  pound.  The  fiasks, 
bottles,  or  other  vessels  in  wnich  quicksilver  is  im- 
ported shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
they  would  be  subjected  to  if  imported  empty. 

208.  Type  metal,  one  and  one  naif  oent  per  pound 
for  the  lead  contained  therein;  new  types,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

209.  Tin:  On  and  after  July  first,  eijjhtoen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  there  shall  be  imposed  and 
prid  upon  cas^iterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and  upon 
oar,  block,  and  pig  tin,  a  duty  of  four  cents  per 
pound:  IVovided^  That  unless  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Twho  shall  make  known  the  fact  by 
proclamation)  tnat  the  product  of  the  mines  of  the 
iTnlted  States  shall  have  exceeded  five  thousand  tons 
of  cassiterite,  and  bar,  bldck,  and  pig  tin  in  any  one 


vear  prior  to  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  then  all  imported  cassiterite,  bar,  block,  and  pi; 
tin  shall  after  July  fijvt.  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  be  admitted  nree  of  duty. 

Watche$,— 210.  ChronometeiB,  box  or  ahip's,  and 
parts  thereof,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

211.  Watches,  parts  of  watches,  watch  caaes,  watch 
movement^,  and  watch  glasses,  whether  separately 
packed  or  otherwise,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem'. 

Zine  or  Spelter,— 212.  Zinc  in  blocks  or  pigs,  one 
and  three  fourths  oent  per  pound. 

218.  Zinc  in  sheets,  two  and  one  half  cents  per 
pound. 

214.  Zinc,  old  and  worn  out,  fit  only  to  be  remanu- 
factured,  one  and  one  fourth  cents  per  pound. 

215.  Manufiictures,  articles,  or  wares,  not  apedallj 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  oompoeed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lf«d.  copper,  nickel, 
pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  aiummum^orany 
other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manofact- 
ured,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SOHXDULB  D.-^WOOD  AKO  MAinTFAOTUBBS  OF. 

216.  Timber,  hewed  and  sawed,  and  timber  \ued  for 
spars  and  in  building  wharves,  ten  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

217.  Umber,  squared  or  sided,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  one  half  of  one  cent  per  eabie 
foot. 

218.  Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other  Inmber 
of  hemlock,  whltewood,  sycamore,  white  pine,  and 
basswood,  one  dollar  per  thousand  feet  board  meas- 
ure ;  sawed  lumber,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  two  dollars  per  thousand  feet  board  roeaanre;  but 
when  lumber  or  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rates  herein  provided,  there  shall  be 
levied  and  paid  for  each  side  so  planed  or  finished 
fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  boara  measure ;  and  if 

Elaned  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved^  one  dol- 
ir  per  thousand  feet  boara  measure ;  and  if  planed 
on  two  sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  TOard  measure :  and 
in  estimating  board  measure  under  this  schedule  no 
deduction  shall  be  made  on  board  measure  on  ao- 
coimt  of  planing,  touting,  and  grooving :  IVovidtdy 
That  in  case  any  foreign  country  shall  impose  an  ex- 
port duty  upon  pine^  spruce,  elm,  or  otner  lo«,  or 
upon  stave  Dolts,  shmgle  wood,  or  heading  blocka 
exported  to  the  United  States  from  such  country, 
then  the  duty  upon  the  sawed  lumber  herein  pro- 
vided for,  when  imported  fyom  such  country,  shall 
remain  the  same  as  fixed  by  tlie  law  in  force  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

219.  Cedar:  That  on  and  after  March  first, eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  paving  posts,  railroM  ties, 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  poles  of  oedar,  shall  be 
dutiable  at  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

220.  Sawed  boaras,  plank,  deals,  and  all  forms  of 
sawed  cedar,  lignum  vite,  lance  wood,  ebony,  box. 
granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  and  all 
other  cabinet  woods'  not  ftirther  manufactured  than 
sawed,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  veneen  of 
wood,  and  wood,  unmanufactured,  not  sx>ecially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

221.  Pine  clapboards,  one  dollar  per  one  thousand. 

222.  Spruce  clapboards,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  one  thousand. 

228.  Hubs  for  wheels,  poets,  last  blocks,  wagon 
blocks,  oar  blocks,  gun  blocks,  heading  blocks,  and 
all  like  blocks  or  sticks,  rough  hewed  or  sawed  rnly, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

224.  Laths,  fifteen  cents  per  one  thousand  piecea. 

225.  Pickets  and  palings,  ten  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

226.  White-pine  shingles,  twenty  cents  per  one 
thousand ;  all  other,  thirty  cents  per  one  thousand. 

227.  Staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds,  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

228.  Casks  and  barrels  (empty),  sugar-box  shocks, 
and  packing  boxes  and  packing-box  uiooks,  of  wood, 
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not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

229.  Chair  cane,  or  reeds  wrought  or  manufactured 
fh>ai  rattans  or  reeds,  and  whether  round,  square,  or 
in  any  other  shape,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

280.  House  or  cabinet  fiimiture,  of  wood,  wholly, 
or  partly  finished,  manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which 
wood  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per 
oentom  ad  valorem. 

SOHSDULB  E.— SUOAX. 

281.  That  on  and  after  Jnlv  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one,  and  until  Julv  first,  nmeteen  hundred 
and  five,  there  shall  be  paid,  ^m  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  three  tnousand  six  hundred  and 
eiffhty-nine  of  the  Bevit^  Statutes,  to  the  producer 
ol  Bu^  testing  not  less  than  ninety  degrees  by  the 
polanscope  JVom  beets,  soi^hura,  or  8up:ar-cane  (rrown 
within  the  iJnited  States,  or  firom  maple  sap  produced 
within  the  United  States,  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per 
ponnd ;  and  upon  such  suflrar  testing  less  than  ninety 
degrreea  by  the  polariscope,  and  not  less  than  eighty 
desrees,  a  bounty  of  one  and  three  fourths  cent  per 
poond,  nnder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
miseioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe. 

282.  The  producer  of  said  sugar  to  be  entitled  to 
said  bounty  shall  have  first  filed  prior  to  July  first  of . 
each  year  with  the  Commissioiyr  of  Internal  Kevenue 
a  notice  of  the  place  of  production,  with  a  general  do- 
aoription  of  the  machinery  and  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed by  him,  with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
sugar  proposed  to  be  produced  in  the  current  or  next 
ensuing  year,  including  the  number  of  maple  trees  to 
he  tapped,  and  an  application  for  a  license  to  so  pro- 
dnoe,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  bond  in  a  penalty,  and 
with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Bevenue,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully 
obaerve  all  rules  and  regulations  that  shall  be  pre- 
Bcribed  for  such  manufacture  and  production  of  sugar. 

888.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue,  upon 
receiving  the  application  and  bond  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for,  shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a  license  to  pro- 
duce Busar  from  soighum,  beets,  or  sugar-cane  grown 
within  tne  United  States,  or  fW>m  mapfo  sap  prcxiuced 
within  the  United  States  at  the  place  and  with  the 
machinery  and  b^  the  methods  described  in  the  ap- 
plication: but  said  license  shall  not  extend  beyond 
one  year  from  the  date  thereof. 

284.  No  bounty  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  en- 
gaged in  refining  sugars  which  have  been  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  upon  which  the  bounty  herein  provided  for  has 
ahrcady  been  paid  or  applied  for,  nor  to  any  j)erson 
unless  he  shall  have  first  been  licensed  as  herein  pro- 
vided, and  only  upon  sugar  produced  by  such  fjerson 
from  sorghum,  beets,  or  ^ugar-cane  grown  within  the 
United  rates,  or  from  mapte  sap  produced  within  the 
United  States.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Beve- 
nue, with  the  apiyroval  of  the  Seoretarv  of  the  Treas- 
ury, shall  ttom  time  to  time  make  all  needftil  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
Borffhum,  beets,  or  sugar-cane  grown  within  the 
United  States,  or  from  maple  sap  produced  within 
the  United  States,  and  shall,  uAder  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exercise  supervision 
and  inspection  of  the  manufacture  thereof. 

285.  ilnd  for  the  payment  of  these  bountieB  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  draw  war- 
rants on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  such 
sums  as  shall  be  necessary,  which  sums  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  him  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue, 
by  whom  the  bounties  shall  be  disbursed,  and  no 
bounty  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  to  any  person  licensed 
as  aforesaid  in  any  one  year  upon  any  quantity  of 
pugar  les»  than  five  hundred  pounds. 

236.  That  anv  jpenon  who  shall  knowingly  refine 
or  aid  in  the  refining  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
States  or  upon  which  the  bounty  herein  provided  for 


has  already  been  paid  or  applied  for,  at  the  place  de- 
scribed in  the  license  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Bevenue,  and  any  person  not  entitled  to  the 
bounty  herein  provided  for,  who  shall  apply  for  or  re- 
ceive the  same,  shall  be  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

287.  All  sugars  above  number  sixteen  Dutch 
standard  in  color  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  tenths  of 
one  cent  per  pound :  PrwyuM^  T^at  all  such  sugars 
above  number  sixteen  Butch  standard  in  color  snail 
pay  one  tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the 
rate  herein  provided  for,  when  exported  from,  or  the 
product  of  any  country  when  and  so  long  as  such 
country  pays  or  shall  hereafter  pay,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, a  Dounty  on  the  exportation  of  any  sugar  that 
may  be  included  in  this  grade  which  is  greater  than 
IB  paid  on  raw  sugars  of  a  lower  saccharine  strength ; 
ana  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre8<»ibe  suit- 
able rules  and  regulations  to  cariy  this  provision  into 
eS^QX,  I  And  proi^^ed  further^  That  all  machinery  pur- 
chased abroad  and  erected  in  a  beet-su^r  factory  and 
used  in  the  production  of  raw  sugar  m  the  United 
States  fh>m  beets  produced  therein  shall  be  admitted 
duty  free  until  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
ancf  ninety-two :  JVovidsdj  That  any  duty  collected 
on  any  of  the  above-described  machinery  purehased 
abroad  and  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the 
uses  above  indioated  since  January  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  shall  be  refunded. 

288.  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  including 
chocolate  confectionery,  made  wholly  or  in  part  <? 
sugar,  valued  at  twelve  cents  or  less  per  pound,  and 
on  sugars  after  being  refined,  when  tinctured,  colored, 
or  in  any  way  adulterated,  five  cents  per  pound. 

289.  All  other  confectionery,  including  chocolate 
confectionery,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
fif^  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

iiO.  Glucose,  or  grape  Bugar,  three  fourths  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

241.  Tnat  the  provisions  of  this  act  providing  terms 
for  the  admission  of  imported  sugars  and  molasses 
and  for  the  payment  of  a  oounty  on  sugare  of  domes- 
tic production  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one :  Provid^^ 
That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of^  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  pnor  to  the  first  day  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  sa^prs  not 
exceeding  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color 
may  be  refined  in  bond  withoqt  payment  of  duty,  and 
such  refined  sugars  may  be  transported  in  bond  and 
stored  in  bondml  warehouse  at  such  points  of  desti- 
nation as  are  provided  in  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
immediate  transportation  of  dutiable  goods  in  bond, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribea 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SoHBDUi^  F. — Tobacco  ksh  MAirnTACTTJBEs  of. 

242.  Leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  cigar  wrappere, .  if 
not  stemmed,  two  dollara  per  pound;  if  stemmed, 
two  doUan  and  seventy-five  cents  per  pound:  I¥o- 
9ided^  That  if  any  portion  of  any  tobacco  imported 
in  any  bale,  box,  or  package,  or  in  bulk  shall  be  suit- 
able for  cigar  wrappers,  the  entire  quantity  of  tobac- 
co contained  in  such  bale,  box,  or  package,  or  bulk 
shall  be  dutiable ;  if  not  stemmed,  at  two  dollars  per 
pound ;  if  stemmed,  at  two  dollars  and  seventy- nve 
cents  per  pound. 

248.  All  other  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufactured  and 
not  stemmed,  thirty -five  cents  per  pound ;  if  stemmed, 
fifty  cents  per  pound. 

244.  Tobacco  manufactured,  of  all  descriptions,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  rorty 
cents  per  pound. 

245.  Snuff  and  snuff  fiour,  manufactured  of  tobacco, 
ground  dry,  or  damp,  and  pickled,  scented,  or  other- 
wise, of  all  descriptions,  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

24G.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroot**  of  all  kinds, 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  twenty- 
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five  per  oentum  ad  valorem ;  and  paper  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  indudinfi:  wrappem,  shall  oo  subject  to  the 
same  duties  as  are  herein  imposed  upon  cigare. 

BOHKDULE  G.—AOBIOULTURAL  PbODUCTS  AND  PboTL»- 
IONS. 

AnimalSy  .£*9^~247.  Horses  and  mules,  thirty  dol- 
lars per  head :  B-ovidtd^  That  horses  valued  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  over  shall  pay  a  duty 
of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

S4d.  Cattle  more  than  one  year  old,  ten  dollars  per 
head  ;  one  year  old  or  less,  two  dollars  per  head. 

249.  Hogs,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  head. 

250.  Sheep,  one  year  old  or  more,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  p^r  head ;  less  than  one  year  old,  seventy- 
five  cents  per  head. 

851.  All  other  live  animals,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  oentum  aa  valorem. 

Breadituffs  and  FctnnacMus  SttbdancM. — 252.  Bar- 
ley, thirty  cents  per  bushel  of  forty-eight  pounds. 

258.  Barley  malt,  forty-five  cents  per  bushel  of 
thirty-flour  pounds. 

254.  Barley,  pearled,  patent,  or  hulled,  two  cents 
per  pound. 

265.  Buckwheat,  fi^een  cents  per  bushel  of  fort;y- 
eight  pounds. 

256.  Com  or  maize,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of 
fif^-six  pounds. 

257.  Com  meal,  twenty  cents  per  bushel  of  forty- 
eight  pounds. 

258.  Maocaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  prepara- 
tions, two  cents  per  pound. 

859.  Oats,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel. 

260.  Oatmeal,  one  cent  per  pound. 

261.  Bice,  cleaned,  two  cents  per  pound  ;  undeancd 
rice,  one  and  one  quarter  cent  per  pound ;  paddy, 
three  quarters  of  one  cent  per  pound;  rice  flour, 
rice  meal,  and  rice,  broken,  which  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  known  commercially  as  number  twelve  wure 
sicTe,  one  fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

262.  Bye,  ten  cents  per  bushel. 

263.  Bye  flour,  one-naif  of  one  cent  per  nound. 

264.  w  heat,  twenty-flve  cents  per  bushel. 

865.  Wheat  flour,  twenty-flve  per  oentum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Dairy  Ih>duct»,—29S.  Butter,  and  substitutes  there- 
for, nix  cents  per  pound. 

267.  Cheese,  six  cents  per  pound. 

268.  Milk,  fresh,  Ave  cents  per  gallon. 

269.  Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  including 
weight  of  packages,  three  cents  per  pound ;  sugar  of 
milk,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Farm  and  Field  Products,— ^0.  Beans,  forty  oents 
per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds. 

271.  Beans,  pease,  and  mushrooms,  prepared  or 
preserved,  in  tms,  jars,  bottles,  or  otnerwise,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

272.  Broom  com,  eight  dollars  per  ton. 
278.  Cabbages,  three  cents  each. 

274.  Cider,  flve  cents  per  gallon. 
276.  Eggs,  flve  cents  per  dozen. 

276.  Eggs,  yolk  of,  twenty-flve  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

277.  Hay,  four  dollars  per  ton. 

278.  Honey,  twenty  centa  per  gallon. 

279.  Hops,  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

280.  Onions,  forty  cents  per  bushel. 

281.  Pease,  greeiK  in  bulk  or  in  barrels,  sacks,  or 
Btmilar  packages,  forty  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty 
pounds;  'pease,  dried,  twenty  cents  per  bushel; 
split  pease,  fifty  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds ; 
pease  in  cartons,  papers,  or  other  small  packages,  one 
cent  per  pound. 

282.  Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds, 
commonly  known  as  nursery  stock,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

888.  Potatoes,  twenty-five  oents  per  bushel  of 
sixty  pounds. 

/>'««<M— 284.  Castor  beans  or  seeds,  fifty  cents  per 
bushel  of  fifty  pounds. 


285.  Flaxseed  or  linseed,  poppy  seed  and  other  oil 
seeds,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  Uiirty 
cents  per  busnel  of  flfty-six  pounds ;  but  no  drawbotx 
shall  be  allowed  on  oil  cake  made  fh>m  imported  seed. 

286.  Garden  seeds,  agricultural  seeds,  and  other 
seeds,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty 
per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

287.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved, 
including  pickles  and  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not  spe- 
cially .provided  for  in  thiuact,  forty-flve  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

288.  VeffCtables  in  their  natural  state,  not  spedally 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-flve  per  oentum  ad 
valorem. 

289.  Straw,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

290.  Teazles,  thirty  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

Fish — 291.  Ancbovies  and  sardines,  packed  in  oil 
or  otherwise,  in  titi  boxes,  measuring  not  more  than 
flve  inches  long,  four  inches  wide  and  three  and  one 
half  inches  deep,  ten  cents  per  whole  box ;  in  hal^ 
boxes,  measuring  not  more  than  flve  inches  long, 
four  mches  wi<^,  and  one  and  flve  eighths  inch 
deep,  flve  cents  each;  in  quarter-boxes,  measuring 
not  more  than  four  and  three  fourths  inches  long, 
three  and  one  half  inches  wide,  and  one  and  one 
fourth  inch  deep,  two  and  one  half  cents  each; 
when  imported  in  any  other  form,  forty  per  oentum 
ad  valorem. 

292.  Fish,  pickled,  in  barrels  or  half-barrels,  and 
mackerel  or  salmon,  pickled  or  salted,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

298.  Fish,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  fh)zen, 
packed  in  ice,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  preservation, 
and  f^sh  flsh,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
three  fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

294.  Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  one  half  of  one 
cent  per  pound ;  herrings,  fresh,  one  fourth  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

295.  Fish  in  cans  or  packages  made  of  tin  or  other 
material;  except  anchovies  and  sapdines  and  fish 
padced  in  any  other  manner,  not  specially  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  i>er  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

296.  Cans  or  packages,  made  of  tin  or  other  metal, 
containing  shell  fish  cdmitted  fVee  of  duty,  not  exceed- 
ing one  quart  in  contents,  shall'be  subject  to  a  duty 
of  eight  cents  per  dozen  cans  or  packages ;  and  when 
exceeding  one  quart,  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional 
duty  of  four  cents  per  dozen  for  each  additional  half- 
quart  or  fhkctional  part  thereof:  JVovidsd,  That  until 
Juno  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  one, 
such  cans  or  packages  shall  be  admitted  aa  now  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Fruits  and  Nuts.—M,  Fruits:  Apples,  green  or 
ripe,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

298.  Apples,  dried,  desiccated,  evaporated,  or  pre- 
pared in  any  manner,  and  not  otnerwise  provided  for 
m  this  act,  two  cents  per  pound. 

299.  Grapes,  sixty  cents  per  barrel  of  three  cubio 
feet  capacity  or  fl*actional  part  thereof;  plums  and 
prunes,  two  cents  per  pouna. 

800.  Figs,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

801.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  in  paokiures  of  ca- 
pacity of  one  and  one  fourth  cubic  foot  or  less,  thii^ 
teen  cents  per  package ;  in  packuires  of  capacity  ex- 
ceeding one  ana  one  fourth  cubic  root  and  not^exoeed- 
ing  two  and  one  half  cubic  feet,  twenty-five  cents  per 
package;  in  packages  of  capacity  exceeding  two  and 
one  half  cubic  feet  and  not  exceeding  flve  cubio  feet, 
flfty  cents  per  package ;  in  packages  of  capadty  ex- 
ceeding five  cuDie  feet,  for  every  additional  cubic  foot 
or  fractional  part  thereof,  ten  cents ;  in  bulk,  one 
dollar  and  flfty  cents  per  one  thousand ;  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  a  duty  of  thirty  per  oentum  ad  valorem 
upon  the  boxes  or  barrels  containing  such  oranges, 
lemons,  or  limes. 

802.  Baisins,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 

803.  Comfits,  sweetmeats,  and  fruits  pr««erved  in 
sugar,  sirup,  molasses,  or  spirits,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  and  jellies  of  all  kinds,  thirty- 
five  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 
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804.  Fruits  proMired  in  thoir  own  juices,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem.   ■ 

8C5.  Orange  peel  and  lemon  peel,  preserved  or 
candied,  two  oents  per  pound. 

806.  Nuts:  Almonds,  not  shelled,  five  cents  per 
pound;  dear  almonds,  shelled,  seven  and  one  naif 
oents  per  pound. 

807.  Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  not  Rhelled, 
tbroe  oents  per  pound ;  shelled,  six  oents  per  pound. 

808.  Peanuts  or  ffround  beans,  unahelloa,  one  cent 
per  pound ;  shelleo,  one  and  one  half  oent  per  pound. 

809.  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unsnelled,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  one  half 
cents  per  pound, 

Mb(U  Iroducfi, — 810.  Baoon  and  hams,  five  oents 
per  pound. 

811.  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  two  oents  per  pound. 

812.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  cent- 
um ad  valorem. 

818.  Extract  of  meat,  all  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  thirty-five  oen(»  per  pound ;  nuid  extract 
of  oQMt,  fifteen  oents  per  pound ;  and  no  separate  or 
•dditionsl  duty  shall  be  collected  on  such  coverings 
unlesH  as  such  they  are  suitable  and  apparently  <m- 
si)^ed  for  use  other  than  in  the  importation*  of  meat 
extraots. 

814.  Lard,  two  cents  per  pound. 

815.  Poultry,  live,  three  oents  per  pound;  dressed, 
five  oents  per  pound. 

816.  Tallow,  one  oent  per  pound ;  wool  grease,  in- 
cluding that  known  eommerouilly  as  degras  or  brown 
wool  ^ease,  one  half  of  one  cent  jper  pound. 

MiaotUaneoua  Ph>dueU.--ZVl ,  Chicory  root,  burned 
or  roasted,  ground  or  granulated,  or  in  rolls,  or  other- 
wise prepand,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  two  cents  per  pound. 

818.  Chocolate  (other  than  chocolate  confectionery 
and  chocolate  commeroially  known  as  sweetened  choo- 
olate),  two  oents  per  pound. 

819.  Coooa,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  specially 
provided  for  m  this  act,  two  oents  per  pound. 

8S0.  Ooooa  butter  or  cocoa  butterine,  three  and  one 
half  cents  per  pound. 

821.  Dandehon  root  and  scorns  prepared,  and  other 
artidos  osed  as  coffee,*  or  as  substitutes  for  coffee,  not 
apeoially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  and  one  half 
cents  per  pound. 

<SU«.— 4188.  Salt  in  bsgs,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other 
packages,  twelve  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds ;  in 
oulk,  eignt  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds :  Firovided^ 
That  imported  salt  in  bond  may  oe  used  in  curing 
fish  taken  by  vessels  licensed  to  engage  in  the  fisher- 
ies and  in  curing  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe;  and 

SK>n  proof  that  the  salt  has  been  used  for  either  of 
e  purposes  stated  in  this  proviso,  the  duties  on  the 
same  shall  be  remitted:  Fravided  fuHher^  That  ex- 
porters  of  meats,  whether  packed  or  smoked,  which 
nave  been  cured  in  the  United  States  with  imported 
salt,  shall,  upon  satisfhotory  proof,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  deeretary  of  the  Tressury  shall  prescribe, 
that  such  meats  have  been  cured  witli  imported  salt, 
have  refunded  to  tl)em  tram  the  Treasury  the  duties 
paid  on  the  salt  so  used  in  curing  such  exported 
meats,  in  amounts  not  less  than  one  nundred  dollars. 
828.  Starch,  including  all  preparations,  from  what- 
ever substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch,  two 
oents  per  pound. 

884.  Dextrine,  burned  starch,  gum  substitute,  or 
British  irum,  one  and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

885.  Mustard,  ground  or  preserved,  in  bottles  or 
otherwise,  ten  oents  per  pound. 

886.  Spioes,  ground  or  powdered,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  four  cents  per  pound ;  oayenne 
pepper,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  pound,  nnground ; 
sage,  three  cents  per  pound. 

887.  Vinegar,  seven  and  one  half  cents  per  gallon. 
The  standard  for  vinegar  shall  be  taken  to  m  that 
strength  which  requires  thirty-five  grains  of  bicar- 


bonate of  potash  to  neutralize  one  ounce  troy  of  vine- 
gar. 

828.  There  shall  be  allowed  on  the  imported  tin 
plate  used  in  the  manulacture  of  cans,  boxes,  pack- 
ages, and  all  articles  of  tin  ware  exported,  either  empty 
or  filled  with  domestic  productii,  a  drawback  equal  to 
the  duty  paid  on  such  tin  plate,  less  one  per  centum 
of  such  duty,  which  shall  be  retained  ibr  the  use  of 
the  United  States. 

SoBXDULB  H. — Spziuts,  Wikss,  Aim  Otbxb  Bbvxr- 

AOES. 

SpirUt.—Z^,  Brandy  and  other  spirits  manufiMt- 
ured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other  materials,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  proof  gallon. 

830.  Each  and  ^^TQry  gauge  or  wine  gallon  of  meas- 
urement shall  be  counted  as  at  least  one  proof  gallon ; 
and  the  standard  for  determining  the  proof  of  brandy 
and  other  spirits  or  liquors  ot  any  kind  imported 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  defined  in  the  laws 
relating  to  internal  revenue :  but  any  brandy  or  other 
spirituous  liquors,  imported  in  casks  of  less  oapaoity 
than  fourteen  gallons,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States :  Provided^  That  it  shall  be  Uwful  for  the  Seo- 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  to  authorise 
the  ascertainment  of  the  proof  of  wines,  cordials,  or 
other  liquors,  by  distillation  or  otherwise,  in  ease 
where  it  is  impraoticable  to  ascertain  such  proof  by 
the  means  prescribed  by  existing  law  or  regulations. 

881.  On  all  compounds  or  preparations  of  whioh 
distilled  spirits  are  a  component  part  of  chief  value, 
not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  there  shall  be 
levied  a  duty  not  less  than  Uiat  imposed  upon  dis- 
tilled spbits. 

888.  Cordials,  liouors,  arrack,  absinthe,  kirschwas- 
ser,  ratafia,  and  other  spirituous  beverages  or  bitters 
of  all  kinds  containing  spirits,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  and  fifty  oents  per 
proof  gallon. 

888.  No  lower  rate  or  amocmt  of  duty  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  brandy,  spirits,  and  other 
spirituous  beverages  than  that  nxed  by  law  for  the 
description  of  first  proof;  but  it  shall  be  increased  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than  the  strength 
of  nrst  proof,  and  all  imitations  of  brandy  or  spirits 
or  wines  imported  by  any  names  whatever  shall  be 
subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  provided  for  the 
genuine  articles  respectivelv  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  in  no  case  less  tnsn  one  dollar  and  nfty 
cents  per  gallon. 

884.  Bav  rum  or  bay  water,  whether  distilled  or 
compounded,  of  first  proof,  ana  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  strength  than  first  proof,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  gallon. 

Win^, — 885.  Champa|{ne  and  all  other  sparicling 
wines,  in  bottles  contammg  each  not  more  tnao  one 
quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  eight  dollars  per  dozen ; 
containing  not  more  than  one  pint  each  and  more  than 
one  half  pint,  four  dollars  per  dozen ;  containing  one 
half  pint  each  or  less,  two  dollars  per  dozen ;  in  bot- 
tles or  other  vessels  containing  more  than  one  quart 
each,  in  addition  to  eight  dollars  per  dozen  bottles,  on 
the  quantity  in  excess  of  one  quart,  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon. 

886.  Still  wines,  including  ginger  wine  or  ginger 
cordial  and  vermuth,  in  casks,  fifty  cents  per  gallon : 
in  bottles  or  jugs,  per  case  of  cue  dozen  bottles  or 
jugs,  containing  each  not  more  than  one  quart  and 
more  than  one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  or  jugs 
containing  each  not  more  than  one  pint,  one  doUsr 
and  sixty  cents  per  case ;  and  any  excess  beyond 
these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles  or  jugs  shall  be 
subject  to  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pint  or  fractional 
part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall 
DO  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs :  Provided^  That 
any  wines,  ginger  cordial,  or  vermuth  imported  oon- 
taining.more  than  twenty-four  per  centum  of  alcohol 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States :  And  provided 
further^  That  there  shall  be  no  constructive  or  other 
allowance  for  breakage,  leakage,  or  damage  on  wines, 
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liquors,  cordials,  or  distilled  spirits.  Wines,  cordials, 
braDdj,  and  other  spirituous  liquors  imported  in  bot- 
tles or  jugs  Khali  be  packed  in  {)&oka^  containing 
not  less  than  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs  in  each  pack- 
i^e ;  and  all  such  bottles  or  jugs  simll  pay  an  addi- 
tional dut7  of  three  centti  for  each  bottle  or  jug  unless 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

887.  Ale,  porter,  and  beer,  in  bottles  or  jugs,  forty 
cents  per  gallon,  but  no  separate  or  additioual  duty 
shall  be  assessea  on  the  bottles  or  jugs ;  otherwise 
than  in  bottles  or  jugs,  twenty  cents  per  gallon. 

888.  Malt  extract,  fluid,  in  casks,  twenty  cents  }>er 
gallon ;  in  bottles  or  jugs,  forty  cents  per  gallon ; 
solid  or  condensed,  fortv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

839.  Cherry  juice  ana  prune  juice,  or  prune  wine, 
and  other  frmt  juice,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  containing  not  more  tnan  eighteen  per  centum  of 
alcohol,  sixty  cents  per  gallon;  if  containing  more 
than  eighteen  per  centum  of  alcohol,  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  proof  gallon. 

840.  Ginger  ale,  ginger  beer,  lemonade,  soda  water, 
and  other  similar  waters  in  plain  green  or  colored 
molded  or  pressed  glass  bottles,  containing  each  not 
more  than  three  fourths  of  a  pmt,  thirteen  cents  per 
dozen ;  oontauiing  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  pint 
each  and  not  more  than  .one  and  one  half  pint,  twen- 

2r-six  cents  per  dozen ;  but  no  separate  or  additional 
uty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles ;  if  imported 
otherwise  tiian  in  plain  green  or  colored  molded  or 
pressed  glass  bottles,  or  in  such  bottles  oontdning 
more  tlum  one  and  one  half  pint  each,  fiftv  cents  per 
gaUon,  and  in  addition  ttfereto,  duty  shall  be  collected 
on  the  bottles,  or  other  coverinjrs,  at  the  rates  which 
would  be  chargeable  thereon  if  imported  empty. 

841.  All  mineral  waters,  and  all  imitations  of  nat- 
ural mineral  waters,  and  all  artificial  mineral  watere 
not  spedally  provided  for  in  this  act,  in  green  or  col- 
ored glass  bottles  containing  not  more  than  one  pint, 
sixteen  cents  per  dozen  bottles.  If  containing  more 
than  one  pint  and  not  more  than  one  quart,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  dozen  bottles.  But  no  separate  duty 
shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles.  If  imported  other- 
wise than  in  plain  green  or  colored  glass  botties,  or  if 
imported  in  such  bottles  containing  more  than  one 
quart,  twenty  cents  per  gallon,  and  m  addition  there- 
to duty  shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles  or  other 
covering  at  the  same  rates  that  would  be  charged  if 
imported  empty  or  separately. 

SOHBDULE  I.— CoTTOir  MaNUTAOTUBBS. 

842.  Cotton  thread,  yam,  warps,  or  warp  yam, 
whether  single  or  advanced  beyond  the  conmtion  of 
single,  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  single 
yams  together,  whether  on  beams  or  in  bundles, 
skeins,  or  cops,  or  in  any  other  form,  except  spool  thread 
of  cotton,  hereinafter  provided  for,  valued  at  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  ten  cents  per 
pound ;  valuea  at  over  twenty-five  cents  per  pound 
and  not  toceeding  forty  cents  per  pound,  eighteen 
cents  per  pound ;  valuea  at  over  rorty  cents  per  pound 
and  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-three 
cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  fifty  cents  per  pound 
and  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  per  pound,  twenty-eight 
cent*  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  sixty  cents  per  pound 
and  not  exceeding  seventy  cents  per  pound,  tnirty- 
three  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents 
per  pound  and  not  exceeding  eighty  cents  per  pound, 
thirty-eight  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  over  eighty 
cents  per  pounds  and  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per 
pound «  forty-eight  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  over 
one  dollar  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

848.  Spool  thread  of  cotton,  containing  on  each 
spool  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  of  tiiread, 
seven  cents  per  dozen ;  exceeding  one  hundred  yards 
on  each  spool,  for  every  additional  one  hundred  yards 
of  thread  or  rractional  part  tiiereof  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  yards,  seven  cents  per  dozen  spools. 

844.  Cotton  doth  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stabled,  painted,  or  printed,  and  not  exceeding  fifty 
threttds  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warn  and  fill- 
ing, two  cents  per  square  yard :  if  bleached,  two  and 


one  half  cents  per  square  yard;  if  dyed,  colored, 
st^ed,  painted,  or  printed,  four  cents  per  square  yard. 

845.  Cotton  clotn  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  fifty  and  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
counting  the  warp  and  filling,  two  and  one  fourth 
cents  per  square  yard ;  if  blotched,  three  cents  per 
square  yard;  il'  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 
printed,  tour  cents  per  square  yard :  I^ovided.  That 
on  all  cotton  cloth  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tnreids 
to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  not 
bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stamed,  punted,  or  printed, 
valued  at  over  six  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard ; 
bleached,  valued  at  over  nine  cents  per  square  yard: 
and  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued 
at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yard,  there  shall  h6 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

846.  Cotton  doUi,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding' one  hundred 
and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  three  oenti 
per  square  yard ;  if  bleached,  four  cents  per  square 
yard ;  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  five 
cents  per  square  yard:  IVowded^  That  on  all  cotton 
cloth  exceeding  one  hundred  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  ooonting 
the  warp  and  filling^  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  pnnted,  valued  at  over  seven  and 
one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  bleached,  valued 
at  over  ten  cents  per  square  yard;  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  twelve 
and  one  naif  cents  iper  square  yard,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

847.  Cotton  cloth,  not  bleached,  dyed  colored. 
stidned,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred  threads  to 
the  square  inch,  counting  ue  warp  and  filling,  three 
and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  if  bleached,  four 
and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard ;  if  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  punted,  or  printed,  five  and  one  half  cents 
per  square  yard :  IVovided^  That  on  all  cotton  cloth 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  conntin(r  the 
warp  and  filling,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
painted,  or  pnnted,  valued  at  over  eight  cents  per 
square  yard ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  ten  cents  yet 
so  uare  yard ;  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  prut- 
ed,  valued  at  over  twelve  cents  per  square  yard,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  du^  of  for^- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

848.  Cotton  doth,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  exceeding  two  hundred 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  fill- 
ing, four  and  one  half  cents  per  square  yard;  if 
bleached,  five  and  one  half  cents  per  s<iuare  yard;  if 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  dx  and 
three  fourths  cents  per  square  yard :  J¥ot>uled^  That 
on  all  such  cotton  doths  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored, 
stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  ten  cents 
per  square  yard;  bleached,  valued  at  over  twdve 
cents  per  square  yard ;  and  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  fifteen  cents  per 
square  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
a  duty  of  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  JVomdsd 
further^  That  on  cotton  cloth,  bleached,  dyed,  col- 
ored, stained,  painted,  or  printed,  containing  an  ad- 
mixture of  silk,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  often  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

849.  Clothing  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel  of  every  description,  handkerchiefs,  and 
neckties  or  neck  w*ear  composed  of  cotton  or  otiier 
vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vi^table 
fib«r  is  the  coc^ponent  material  of  chief  value,  made 
up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  tailor, 
seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  all  or  the  tbregoing  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  I^-ovidtdy  That  all  such   clothing  ready 
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made  sod  artidus  of  wearinjif  apparel  having  India 
rubber  as  a  componeDt  material  ^not  inoludinjr  gloves 
or  elastic  artioleB  that  are  specially  provided  Tor  in 
this  act),  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  or  fifty  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad 
▼alorem. 

860.  Plashes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and 
all  pile  fabrics  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
printed,  ten  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per 
oenium  ad  valorem ;  on  all  such  goods  if  bleached, 
twelve  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  if  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted  or 
printed,  fourteen  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  but  none  of  the  foregoing 
articles  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  ofduty 
than  furtv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

851.  Cnenllle  curtains,  table  covers,  and  all  goods 
manufactured  of  cotton  chenille,  or  of  which  cotton 
chenille  forms  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
flixt  J  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

852.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose,  made  on  knit- 
tang  machines  or  fhunes,  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  and  shirts  and  drawers  composed  of 
cotton,  valued  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  dozen,  tliirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

858.  Stockings,  hose,  and  half-hose,  selvaged,  fash- 
ioned, narrowed,  or  shaped  wholly  or  in  part  by 
knitting  machines  or  i&ames,  or  knit  by  hand,  indno- 
ing  soon  as  are  commeroially  known  as  seamless 
stockinfls,  hose  or  half-hose,  all  of  the  above  com- 
posed or  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  finidied  or 
unfinished,  valued  at  not  more  than  sixty  cents  per 
doxen  pairs,  twenty  cents  per  doxen  pairs,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued 
at  more  than  sixty  cents  per  dosen  pairs  and  not  more 
than  two  dollan  per  dozen  pairs,  fifty  cents  per  dozen 
pairs,  and  in  adaition  thereto,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  two  doIlarB  per  dozen 
pairs,  and  not  more  than  four  dollars  per  dozen  pairs, 
seventy-five  cents  per  dosen  pairs,  and  in  adaition 
thereto,  forty  per  centum  ad  vajorem ;  valued  at  more 
than  Ibur  dollars  per  doaen  pairs,  one  dollar  per  dozen 
pairs,  and  in  adaition  thereto,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  and  all  shirts  and  drawers  composed  of 
cotton  or  other  vesetable  fiber,  valued  at  more  than 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen  and  not  more 
than  three  dollan  per  dozen,  one  doUar  per  dozen, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem ;  valued  at  more  than  three  dollars  per  doten, 
and  not  more  than  five  dollars  per  dozen,  one  doUar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  fortr  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more 
than  five  dollm  per  dozen,  and  not  more  than  seven 
dollars  per  dozen,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen, 
and  in  addition  tnereto,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  seven  aollars  per  dozen,  two  dol- 
lars per  dosen,  and  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

854.  Cotton  cords,  braids,  boot,  shoe,  and  corfiet 
lacings,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound ;  cotton  ffimps, 
galloons,  webbing,  goring,  suspenders,  and  braces, 
any  of  the  foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  non-elastac, 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Ptovided^  That  none 
of  the  articles  included  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a 
less  rate  of  dutv  than  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

865.  Cotton  damask,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  and 
all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SoHZDVLX  J.— Flax,  Hucp,  akd  Jutb,  and  Maku- 

FAGTDBES  OF. 

856.  Flax  straw,  five  dollars  per  ton. 

857.  Flax,  not  hackled  or  aressed,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

858.  Flax,  hackled,  known  as  ^*  dressed  line,**  three 
cents  per  pound. 

859.  Tow,  of  flax  or  hemp,  one  half  of  one  cent  per 
pound. 

360.  Hemp,  twenty  -  five  dollars  per  ton  ;  hemp, 


hackled,  known  as  line  of  hemp,  fifty  dollars  per 
ton. 

861.  Tarn,  made  of  jute,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

862.  Cables,  cordage,  and  twine  (except  binding 
twine  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  istle  or  Tam- 
pico  fiber,  manilla,  sisal  ffrass.  or  sunn),  one  and'  one 
naif  cent  per  pound :  all  binding  twine  manutactured 
in  whole  or  in  part  itom  intle  or  Tampico  fiber,  ma- 
nilla, sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  seven  tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound ;  cables  and  cordage  made  of  hemp,  two 
and  one  half  cents  per  pound ;  tarred  cables  and  cord- 
age, three  cents  per  pound. 

868.  Hemp  and  jute  carpets  and  carpetings,  six 
cents  per  square  yard. 

864.  Burlaps,  not  exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width, 
of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which  mz,  jute,  or  hemp, 
or  cither  of  them,  shall  be  the  component  material  of 
chief  value  (except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bag- 
ging for  cotton),  one  and  five  eighths  cent  per  pound. 

865.  Bags  for  grain  made  of  burlaps,  two  cents  per 
pound. 

866.  Bagginff  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  all  simi- 
lar material  suitable  for  covering  cotton,  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  fiax,  jute,  or  jute  butts, 
valued  at  six  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  one  and 
six  tenths  cent  per  square  yard ;  valued  at  more  than 
six  cents  per  square  yard,  one  and  eight  tenths  cent 
per  square  yard. 

867.  Flax  gill-nettincr,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  when 
the  thread  or  twine  o?  whicn  they  are  composed  is 
made  of  yam  of  a  number  not  higher  than  twenty, 
fltUen  cents  per  pound  and  thirty-five  per  centum 
dd  valorem ;  when  made  of  threads  or  twines,  the 
yam  of  which  is  finer  than  number  twenty,  twenty 
cents  per  pound  and  in  addition  thereto  forty-five  per 
centum  aa  valorem. 

868.  Linen  hydraulic  hose,  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  fiax,  hemp,  or  jute,  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

869.  Oil  cloth  for  fioors,  stamped,  pamted,  or 
printed,  mduding  linoleum,  oorticene,  cork  carpets, 
fiflnired  or  plain,  and  all  other  oil  doth  (except  silk 
on  doth)^  and  water-proof  doth,  not  spedally  pro- 
vided for  m  this  act,  valued  at  twentv-five  cents  or  less 
per  square  yard,  forty  per  centum  aa  valorem ;  valued 
above  twenty-five  cents  per  square  yard,  fifteen  cents 
per  square  yard  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

870.  Yams  or  threads  composed  of  fiax  or  hemp,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  substances,  valued  at 
thirteen  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six  cents  per  pound ; 
valued  at  more  than  thirteen  cents  per  pound,  forty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

871.  All  manufactures  of  flax  or  hemp,  or  of  whidi 
these  substances,  or  either  of  them,  is  toe  coniponent 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  providea  for  in 
this  act,  fifty  p^r  centum  ad  vsilorem :  iVovidedy  That 
until  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  such  manufactures  of  fiax  containing  more  than 
one  hundred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  both 
warp  and  filling,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  lieu  of  the  duty  herem 
provided. 

872.  Collars  and  cufis,  composed  entirely  of  cotton, 
fifteen  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
linen,  thirty  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem :  shirts,  ana  all  articles  of  wear- 
ing appaml  of  every  description,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  linen, 
fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

878.  Laces,  edgings,  embroideries,  insertings.  neck 
rufllingB,  racnings,  trimmings,  tuckings,  lace  window 
curtains,  and  oUier  similar  tamboured  articles,  and 
anides  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  em- 
broidered and  hem-stitched  handkerchiefs,  and  ar- 
ticles made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  rufflings,  tuck- 
ings, or  rachings^  all  or  the  above  -  named  articles, 
composed  of  fiax,  jute,  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
or  or  which  these  substances  or  either  or  them,  or  a 
mixture  of  any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  tor  in  this  act,  sixty 
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per  oentam  od  volorem :  IVovided^  That  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  textile  fabrics,  when  emhroid- 
a%d  by  hand  or  machinery,  and  whether  specially  or 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  uct,  shall  not  pay  a  less 
rate  of  duty  than  that  fixed  by  the  respective  parar- 
ffraphsand  schedules  of  this  act  upon  embroideries  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  respectively  com- 
posed. 

874.  All  manufactures  of  jute,  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  except  flax,  hemp,  or  cotton,  or  of  which  jute  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  except  flax,  nemp,  or  cotton,  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  five  cents  per  pound 
or  less,  two  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  five  cents 
per  pound,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ScHEDULB  K.— Wool  akp  Manufagtubes  of  Wool. 

875.  All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and 
other  like  animals,  shall  be  divided  v>x  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  duties  to  be  diarged  thereon  into  the  three 
following  classes : 

876.  Class  one,  that  is  to  say,  merino^  meatiza, 
metz,  or  pietis  wools,  or  other  woofs  of  menno  blood, 
immediate  or  remote,  Down  dothing  wools,  and  wools 
of  like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including 
such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bussia,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  including  all  wools 
not  hereinafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two 
and  three. 

877.  Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long 
wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  £nglish  bloo<^ 
and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and 
also  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals. 

878.  Class  three,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native 
South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna, 
Bussian  camePs  hair,  and  including  all  such  wools  of 
like  charaoter  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  improvea 
wools  hereinafter  provided  lor. 

879.  The  standard  samples  of  all  wools  which  are 
now  or  may  be  hereafter  deposited  in  the  principal 
custom  houses  of  the  United  St&tes,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  the 
standards  for  the  classification  of  wools  under  this 
act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  the 
authority  to  renew  these  standards  and  to  make  such 
additions  to  them  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  he  shall  cause  to  be  deposited  like  stand- 
ards in  other  custom  houses  of  the  United  States 
when  they  may  be  needed. 

880.  Whenever  wools  of  class  three  shall  have  been 
improved  by  the  admixture  of  merino  or  English 
blood  from  their  present  character  as  represented  by 
the  standard  samples  now  or  hereafter  to  be  deposited 
in  the  principal  cu!<tom  houses  of  the  United  States, 
such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  either 
as  class  one  or  as  class  two,  as  the  case  may  be. 

881.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  Class  which 
shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount 
of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  im- 
ported unwashed ;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  the  first 
and  second  classes  which  shall  be  imported  scoured 
shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be 
suhiectcd  if  imported  unwasned. 

882.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as 
shall  have  been  shorn  fh>m  the  sheep  without  any 
cleanainflT— that  is,  in  their  natural  condition.  Washed 
wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  have  been  washed 
with  water  on  the  sheep's  back.  Wool  washed  in  any 
other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  scoured  wool. 

883.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of 
the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  which 
shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condi- 
tion, or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  or 


which  shall  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of 
dirt  or  anv  other  forei^  substance,  or  which  has 
been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the  r^ection  of 
any  part  of  the  original  fleece,  shall  be  twice  Uie  dutr 
to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject :  I^rotidta^ 
That  skirted  wools  as  now  Imported  are  hereby  ex- 
cepted. Wools  on  which  a  duty  is  assessed  amount- 
ing to  three  times  or  more  than  that  which  would  be 
assessed  if  said  wool  was  imported  unwashed,  snefa 
duty  shall  not  be  doubled  on  account  of  its  bdnj^ 
sorted.  If  any  bale  or  packaffe  of  wool  or  hair  speci- 
fied in  this  act  imported  as  <n  any  s^iedfled  class,  or 
claimed  bv  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  any 
specified  class,  shall  contain  any  wool  or  hair  snbiect 
to  a  hii^her  rate  of  duty  than  the  class  so  specified, 
the  whole  bale  or  package  shall  be  subject  to  the 
highest  rate  of  dutv  chargeable  on  wool  of  the  dass 
BUDioot  to  such  higner  rate  of  duty,  and  if  any  bale  or 
package  be  claimed  bv  the  importer  to  be  shoddy, 
mungo,  flocks,  wool,  nair,  or  other  material  of  any 
dass  speoifled  in  this  act,  and  such  bale  contain  any 
admixture  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  materials,  or  of 
any  other  material,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall 
be  subject  to  dutv  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon 
any  article  in  said  bale  or  pipage. 

884.  The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  fint 
class  shall  be  eleven  oents  per  pound,  and  upon  all 
wools  or  hair  of  the  seoona  class  twelve  cents  per 
pound.  \ 

886.  On  wools  of  the  third  dass  and  on  camel's 
hair  of  the  third  dass  the  value  whereof  shall  be  thir- 
teen cents  or  less  per  pound,  induding  ohaiY^ies,  the 
duty  shall  be  thirty-two  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

886.  On  wools  of  the  third  class,  and  on  oamd's 
hair  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof  shall  exceed 
thirteen  cents  per  pound  induding  charges,  the  duty 
shall  be  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

887.  Wools  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as 
other  wools,  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained 
under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe. 

888.  On  noils,  shoddy,  top  waste,  slnbbing  waste, 
roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yam  waste,  ganieted 
waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  the  duty  shall  be  thirty  cents  per 
pound. 

889.  On  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  the  duly 
shall  be  ten  cents  per  pound. 

890.  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  aly^sca,  or 
other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of  roping,  roving,  or 
tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manu- 
facture beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  <x)ndition,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  mannfaotures  of 
wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

891.  On  woolen  and  worated  yams  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goal, 
alpaca,  or  other  animals,  valued  at  not  more  tftiaa 
thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be 
two  and  one  naif  times  the  dutv  imposed  by  this  uot 
on  a  pound  of  unwaahed  wool  or  the  firi<t  dass,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  thirtv-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  t'hirty  cents  and  not  more  than 


thereto,  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valued  at 
more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  three  and  one  half  times  the  duty  imposed  by 
this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  tne  first  dass, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  forty  per  centum  ad  vslorem. 
892.  On  woolen  or  worsted  cloths,  shawls,  knit 
fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knitting  machines  or 
frames,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the 
camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  the  auty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  tne  diity  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  un- 
washed wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thers- 
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to  fo;-t7  per  oontum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  tha& 
thirty  and  not  more  than  forty  cen1»  per  pound,  the 
duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one  half  times  the 
duty  impoeed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  aadition  thereto  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  above  forty  cents 
per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the 
duty  imponed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  aadition  thereto  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

893.  On  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  and  flannels  for 
underwear  composed  wholly  or  in  ])art  of  wool,  the 
luur  of  the  camel,  froat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals, 
valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the 
duty  per  pound  shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  impoi»ed 
by  this  act  on  one  pound  and  one  half  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  dass,  and  in  addition  thereto  thirty 
per  oentum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  thirty 
and  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  dut^ 
per  pound  shall  be  twice  the  duty  Imposed  by  this 
act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  tne  first  class ; 
valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  and  not  more  than 
fiJ^  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be 
three  times  the  dutv  imposed  bv  this  act  on  a  pound 
of  unwashed  wool  or  the  first  class ;  and  in  addition 
thereto  upon  all  the  above-named  articles  thirty-five 
per  oentum  ad  valorem.  On  blankets  and  hats  of 
wool  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair 
of  the  oamel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animal,  valued 
at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  three  and  a  half  times  the  duty  im- 
posed by  this  act  on  a  potmd  of  unwashed  wool  of 
the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
animals,  valued  at  above  fifty  cents  per  pound  ^hall 
be  daaaifled  and  pay  the  same  duty  as  women's  and 
children's  dress  goods,  coat  lininffs,  Italian  cloths, 
and  ffoods  of  similar  cnaraoter  ana  description  pro- 
vided by  this  act. 

894.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat 
linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  similii^  character 
or  description  of  which  the  warp  consists  wholly  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  material,  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  fabric  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  htur  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
animals,  valued  at  not  exceeoing  fifteen  cents  per 
square  yard,  seven  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  ad- 
dition thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued 
at  above  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard,  eight  cents  per 

anare  yard,  and  in  aadition  thereto  fifty  per  centum 
,  valorem :  DwieUd^  That  on  all  such  goods  weigh- 
ing over  four  ounces  per  square-  yard  the  duty  por 
pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  tnis 
sot  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class, 
and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

895.  On  women's  and  children's  dr«>iss  goods,  coat 
lining,  Italian  doth,  bunting,  and  ooods  of  similar 
description  or  character  composed  wnoUy  or  in  part 
of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca, 
or  other  animals,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  the  duty  shall  be  twelve  cents  per  sauare 
yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  oa  va- 
lorem: lYovidfdj  That  on  all  suon  goods  weighing 
over  four  ounces  per  square  yard  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a 
pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  tne  first  class,  and  in 
addition  thereto  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

896.  On  clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel  of  eyery  description,  made  up  or  manu- 
fiictured  wholly  or  m  part,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  felts  not  woven  and  not  spe^ally  provided 
for  in  this  act,  and  plushes  and  other  pile  fabrics,  all 
the  foregoing,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  nair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
animals  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  and  one 
half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  flnvt  class,  and  in  addition 
thereto  :<ixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

897.  On  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters, 
or  other  outside  garments  for  ladies  ond  cnildren's 


apparel  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for 
like  purposes,  composed  wholly  or  in  port  of  wool, 
worsted,  the  hair  or  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
animals,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  and  one  half  times 
the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of^the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

898.  On  webbings,  jporings.  suspenders,  braces, 
beltings,  bindings,  Draid^.  galloons,  fringes,  gimps, 
cords,  cords  ana  tassels,  aress  trimmings,  laces  and 
embroideries,  head  nets,  buttons,  or  barrel  buttons, 
or  buttons  of  other  forms,  for  tassels  or  ornaments, 
wrought  by  hand  or  braided  by  machinery,  any  of  the 
foregoing  which  are  elastic  or  non-elastic,  made  of 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or 
other  animals,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  bur  of 
the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  com- 
ponent material,  the  duty  shall  be  sixty  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

899.  Aubusion,  Axminster,  moquette,  and  chenille 
carpets,  figured  or  pkun,  carpets  woven  whole  for 
rooms,  and  all  carpets  or  caipeting  of  like  character 
or  description,  andf  Oriental,  Berlin,  and  other  niinilar 
rugs,  sixty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition 
thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  yalorem. 

400.  Saxony^  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets, 
figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like 
character  or  description,  sixty  cents  per  square  yard, 
and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

401.  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  car* 
pets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  descnption,  ibrty- 
four  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

402.  Velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  figured  or 
plain,  printeii  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  and  all  car- 
pet or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

408.  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and 
all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description, 
printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  twenty-eight  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

404.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain  Vene- 
tian carpets,  nineteen  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in 
addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

405.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  four- 
teen cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  tnereto 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

406.  Druggets  and  bookings,  printed,  colored,  or 
otherwise,  twenty-two  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in 
addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Felt 
carpeting,  figured  or  plain,  eleven  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  od  va^ 
iorem. 

407.  Carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  fiax,  or  cotton,  or 
composed  in  part  of  either,  not  specutlly  provided  for 
in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

408.  Mats,  rags,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides, 
art  squares,  and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpet- 
ing made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  ana  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rote 
of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpetinge  of 
like  character  or  description. 

SoHXDULB  L.— Silk  A2n>  Silk  Goods. 

409.  Silk  partially  manuikctured  fVom  cocoons  or 
fVom  waste  silk,  and  not  fbrther  advanced  or  manu- 
factured than  carded,  or  combed  silk,  fifty  cents  per 
pound. 

410.  Thrown  silk,  not  more  advanced  than  singles, 
tram,  orgonzine  sewing  silk,  twisty  fioss,  and  silk 
threads  or  yams  of  every  aescription,  except  ppun 
silk,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  spun  silk  in 
skeins  or  oops  or  on  beams,  thirty-five  per  oentum  ad 
valorem. 

411.  Velvets,  plushes,  or  other  pile  fabrics,  contain- 
ing, exclusive  ot  solva|?es,  less  than  seventy-five  per 
centum  in  weight  of  silk,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
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per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  con- 
tuinmg,  ezcliuive  of  aelva^s,  seventy>five  per  cent- 
um or  more  in  weight  of  Bilk,  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
but  in  no  case  shall  anv  of  the  foregoing  articles  pay  a 
leas  rate  of  duty  than  nfty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

412.  Webbings,  (rorings,  suspenders  braces,  belt- 
ings, bindings,  braids,  ^Uoons,  ftinges,  cords  and 
tassels,  any  of  the  foregomg  which  are  elastic  or  non- 
elastic,  buttons,  and  ornaments,  made  of  silk,  or  of 
which  silk  is  tne  component  material  of  chief  value, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

418.  Laces  and  embroideries,  handkerchiefs,  neck 
rufflixigs  and  ruchings.  clothing  ready  made,  and  arti- 
cles or  wearing  apparel  of  eveiy  description,  including 
knit  goods,  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  com- 
posed of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided^  That  all 
such  dothmg  ready  made  and  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel when  composed  in  part  of  India-rubber  (not  in- 
cluding gloves  or  elastic  articles  that  are  specially 
p>rovided  for  in  this  act),  shall  be  subject  to  a  dutv  of 
eight  cents  per  ounce,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

414.  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem : 
jVowded,^  That  all  such  manufactures  of  which  wool, 
or  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  or  other  like  animals,  is 
a  component  material,  shall  be  ohusifled  as  manufact- 
ures or  wool. 

SoHSDuuB  M.— Pulp,  Papebs,  Aim  Books. 

Pulp  and  i^]p«r.— 416.  Mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp,  two  dollars  and  flftv  cents  per  ton  dry  weight ; 
chemical  wood  pulp  unbleached,  six  dollars  per  ton 
dr^  weight;  bleacned,  seven  dollars  per  ton  dry 
weight. 

416.  Sheathing  paper,  ten  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

417.  Printing  paper  unsized,  suitable  only  for  books 
and  newspapers,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

418.  Prmting  paper  sized  or  glued,  suitable  only 
for  books  and  newspapers,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va^ 
lorom. 

419.  Papers  known  oommercnallv  as  copying  paper. 


addition  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  albu- 
menized  or  sensitized  paper,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

420.  Papers  known  commerdaUy  as  surface-coated 
papers,  and  manufactures  thereof,  cardboards,  litho- 
graphic prints  from  either  stone  or  zinc,  bound  or  un- 
Dound  (except  illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of  a 
periodical,  newspaper,  or  in  printed  boDks  accom- 
panying tne  same),  and  all  articles  produced  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process,  and  photo- 
frraph,  autograph,  and  scrap  albums,  wholly  or  par- 
tially manufiictured,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

Mamrfaduret  of  Ihp€r. — 421.  Paper  envelopes, 
twenty-five  cents  per  thousand. 

422.  Paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire 
boards,  writing  paper,  drawizig  paper,  and  all  other 
paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

428.  Books,  including  blank  books  of  all  kinds, 
pamphlets  ana  engravings,  bound  or  unbound,  pho- 
ti)graphs,  etchings,  maps,  charts,  and  all  printed  mat- 
ter not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

424.  Playing  cards,  fifty  cents  per  pack. 

426,  Manufactures  of  paper^  or  of  which  paper  in 
the  component  material  or  chief  value,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  acl 
valorem. 


SOHXDULB  N. — SUHDRIXS. 

426.  Bristles,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

427.  Brushes,  and  brooms  of  all  kinds,  indudiof 
feather  dustera  and  hair  pencils  in  quills,  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

BuUofiM  and  Button  Jbmw.— 428.  Button  forrat: 
Lastings,  mohair,  cloth^  silk,  or  other  manufactures  of 
doth,  woven  or  made  in  patterns  of  such  size,  shape, 
or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  buttoitt 
exclusively,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

429.  Buttons  commercially  known  as  tfate  bnt- 
tons,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Pearl  and 
shell  buttons,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  line  button 
measure  of  one  fortieth  of  one  inch  per  gross,  and  in 
addition  thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

480.  Ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  lx>ne  or  horn  buttons, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

481.  Shoe  buttons,  made  of  paper,  board,  papier 
mach^,  pulp,  or  other  similar  material  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  three 
cents  per  gross,  one  cent  per  gross. 

482.  Coal,  bituminous,  and  shale,  seventy-five  oento 
per  ton  of  twenty-eight  bushels,  eightv  pounds  to  the 
bushel :  coal  slack  or  culm,  such  as  will  pass  throngfa 
a  half-inch  screen,  thirty  cents  per  ton  of  twenty- 
eight  bushels,  eighty  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

488.  Coke,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

484.  Cork  bark,  cut  into  squares  or  cubes,  ten  cents 
per  pound;  manufactured  corks,  fifteen  cents  per 
pound. 

486.  Dice,  draughts,  chess  men,  chess  balls,  and 
billiard,  pool,  and  bagatelle  balls,  of  ivory,  bone,  or 
other  materials,  fifty  ^r  centum  ad  valorem. 

486.  Dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles  of  whatever  ma- 
terial composed,  and  all  other  toys  not  composed  ^ 
rubber,  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen,  or 
stone  ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  aet, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  vslorem. 

487.  Emery  grains,  and  emoiy  manuftctored, 
ground,  pulverized,  or  refined,  one  cent  per  pound. 

ExpUmv  8ub9taneM,—i3^.  Fire-crackers  of  all 
kinds,  eight  cents  per  pound,  but  no  allowance  shall 
be  made  for  tare  or  damage  tnereon. 

489.  Fulminates,  Eliminating  powders,  and  like  ar- 
ticles, not  specially  provided  tor  in  thia  act,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

4i0.  Gunpowder,  and  all  explosive  substances  used 
for  mining,  blasting,  artillery,  or  sporting  puiposes, 
when  valued  at  twentv  cents  or  less  per  pound,  five 
cents  per  pound;  valued  above  twenty  cents  per 
];H>und,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

4il.  Matches,  friction  or  ludfer,  of  all  descriptioDS, 
per  ^ross  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  boxes,  con- 
taining not  more  than  one  hundred  matches  per  box, 
ten  cents  per  gross ;  when  imported  otherwise  than  in 
boxes  containing  not  more  than  one  hundred  matches 
each,  one  cent  per  one  thousand  matches. 

442.  Percussion  cape,  forty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

448.  Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not 
dressed,  colored^  or  manufactured,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
when  dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured,  including 
quilts  of  down  and  other  manufiictures  of  down,  and 
also  including  dressed  and  finished  birds  suitable  for 
millinery  ornaments,  and  artificial  and  ornamental 
feathers  and  fioweif,  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  ma- 
terial composed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  thia  act, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  vtuoreoL 

444.  Furs,  dressed  on  the  skin  but  not  made  op  into 
articles,  and  Airs  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatterB' 
use,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

446.  Glass  beads,  loose,  unthreaded  or  unstrung, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

446.  Gun-wads  of  all  descriptions,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

447.  Hair,  human,  if  clean  or  drawn  but  not  manu- 
factured, twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

448.  Hair  cloth,  known  as  **  crinoline  cloth,"  dght 
cents  per  square  yard. 
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439.  Hair  cloth,  known  as  "  hair  Beating,*'  thirty, 
cents  per  square  yard. 

450.  Hair,  curled,  suitable  for  beds  or  mattreasea, 
fifteen  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

451.  Hats  tor  men's,  women's,  and  children's  wear, 
composed  of  the  far  of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  other 
animals  or  of  which  suoh  fur  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured, 
including  fu^hat  bodies,  fifty-five  per  oentum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

J^wdry  and  PrtdouM  Si0OfM».~458.  Jewelry :  All 
articles,  not  elsewhere  spedally  provided  for  m  this 
act,  composed  of  precious  metals  or  imitationa  thereof, 
whether  set  with  coral,  jet,  or  pearla,  or  with  dia- 
monds, rubies,  cameos,  or  other  precious  stones,  or 
imitations  thereof,  or  otherwise,  and  which  shall  be 
known  commercially  as  ''jewelry ,"  and  oameoa  in 
flames,  fifty  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

458.  Pearls,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

454w  Precioufl  stones  of  all  kinds,  cut  but  not  set, 
ten  per  oentum  ad  valorem ;  if  set.  and  not  spscially 
provided  for  in  thia  act,  twen^-flve  per  oentum  ad 
valorem.  Imitations  of  precious  stones  composed  of 
paste  or  glass  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  dimensions, 
not  set,  ten  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 

Leather  and  Manufactwru  of, — 455.  Bend  or  belt- 
ing leather  and  sole  leather,  and  leather  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

456.  Calf  skins,  tanned,  or  tanned  and  dressed, 
dressed  upper  leather,  including  patent,  enameled, 
and  japanned  leather,  dressed  or  undressed,  and  fin- 
ished ;  chamois  or  other  skins  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  aotL  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  book-binders'  calf  skins,  kangaroo,  sheep, 
and  goat  skins,  including  lamb  and  kid  skins,  dressed 
and  finished,  twenty  per  oentum  ad  valorem ;  skins 
for  morocco,  tanned  but  unfinished,  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  pianoforte  leather  and  pianoforte  action 
leather,  thirty-five  per  oentum  ad  valorem ;  japanned 
oalf  skins,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  boots  and 
shoes,  made  of  leather,  twen^-five  per  oentum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

457.  But  leather  cot  into  shoe  uppers  or  vamps, 
or  other  forms,  suitable  for  conversion  into  manu- 
ftctured  articles,  shall  be  classified  as  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

458.  Gloves  of  all  descriptions,  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  kid  or  other  leatner,  and  whether  whollv  or 
partly  manufactured,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rates  nxed 
m  connection  with  the  following  specified  kinds  there- 
of^ fourteen  inches  in  extreme  length  when  stretched 
to  the  full  extent,  being  in  each  case  hereby  fixed  as 
the  standard,  and  one  dozen  pfurs  as  the  bans,  name- 
ly :  Ladies'  and  children's  schmaschen  of  said  length 
or  under,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen ; 
ladies'  and  children's  lamb  of  said  length  or  under, 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen ;  ladies' 
and  children's  kid  or  said  length  or  under,  three 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen ;  ladies'  and 
children's  suedes  of  said  length  or  under,  fifty  per 
oentum  ad  valorem;  all  other  ladies'  and  child- 
ren's leather  gloves,  and  all  men's  leather  gloves  of 
said  length  or  under,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
all  leather  gloves  over  fourteen  inches  in  length,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem :  and  in  addition  to  the  above 
lites  there  shall  be  paid  on  all  men's  gloves  one  dol- 
lar per  dozen,  on  all  lined  gloves,  one  dollar  per 
dozen  ;  on  all  pique  or  prick  seam  gloves,  fiftv  cents 
per  dozen;  on  all  emoroidered  gloves,  witn  more 
than  three  single  strands  or  conls,  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  pairs,  firovided^  That  all  gloves  represented 
to  be  of  a  kind  or  grade  below  their  actual  kind  or 
grade  riiall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  five  dollars  per 
dozen  pairs :  rr&videdfiirtlur^  That  none  of  the  arti- 
cles named  in  this  paragraph  snail  pay  a  less  rate  of 
dntjr  than  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

MUoellaneaus  Manu/ae^re8.'—459.  Manufactures  of 
alabaster,  amber,  asbestos,  bladders,  coral,  catgut,  or 
wbipgut  or  wormgut,  jet,  paste,  spar,  wax,  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  eitner  of  them  as  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 


for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
osier  or  willow  prepared  tor  basket-makers'  use,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  manutactures  of  osier  or  wil- 
low, fortvper  centum  ad  valorem. 

460.  Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn.  India- 
rubber,  palm  leaf',  straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone,  or  of 
which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
ibr  in  this  act,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

461.  Manutactures  of  leather,  fur,  futta-percha, 
vulcanized  India-rubber,  known  as  hard  rubber,  liu- 
man  hair,  papier-mache,  indurated-fiber  wares  and 
other  manutactures  composed  of  wood  or  other  pulp, 
or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  all  of  the  above 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per 
oentum  ad  valoiipm. 

462.  Bianufactures  of  ivory,  vegetable  ivoiy,  moth- 
er-of-pearl, and  shell,  or  of  which  these  substances  or 
either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  piovidea  for  in  this  act,  forty  per 
oentum  ad  valorem. 

468.  Masks,  composed  of  paper  or  pulp,  thirty-five 
per  centum  aa  valorem. 

464.  Matting  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  twelve 
cents  per  square  yard ;  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or 
rattan,  eight  cents  per  square  foot 

465.  Pamtings,  in  oil  or  water  colors,  and  statuary, 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  fifteen  per  cent- 
um ad  valorem ;  but  the  term  **  statuaiy  "  as  herein 
used  shall  be  understood  to  indude  only  such  statuary 
as  is  cut,  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought  by  iiand  from 
a  solid  block  or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or  alabaster, 
or  fVom  metal,  and  as  is  the  professional  production 
of  a  statuary  or  sculptor  only. 

466.  Pencils  of  wood  filled  with  lead  or  other  ma- 
terial, and  pencils  of  lead,  fifty  cents  per  gross  and 
tliirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  slate  pendls,  four  cents 
per  gross. 

467.  Pendl  leads  not  in  wood,  ton  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Hvm  and  Smokm^  ArtieUt.-^^BS,  Pipes,  pipe 
bowb,  of  all  materials,  and  all  smokers'  articles  wnat- 
Boever,  not  specially  provided  for  in  tiiis  act,  includ- 
ing cigarette  books,  cigarette-book  covers,  pouches 
for  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  and  cigarette  paper 
in  all  forms,  seventy  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  all  com- 
mon tobacco  pipes  of  clay,  fifteen  cents  per  gross. 

469.  Plush,  black,  known  commercially  as  hatters' 
plush,  composed  of  sUk^  or  of  silk  and  cotton,  and 
used  exclusively  for  making  men's  hats,  ten  per  cent- 
um ad  valorem. 

470.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  covered 
with  silk  or  alpaca,  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
if  covered  with  other  material,  forty-five  per  oentum 
ad  valorem. 

471.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  sticks  for, 
if  plain,  finished  or  unfinisoed,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  if  carved,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

472.  Waste,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

FRXB   LIST. 

Sxo.  2.  On  and  after  the  sixth  day  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act,  the  following  articles 
when  imported  shall  he  exempt  fh>m  duty : 

478.  Acids  used  for  medicinal,  chemical,  or  manu- 
facturing purposes,  not  specially  provided  tor  in  this 
act. 

474.  Aconite. 

475.  Acorns,  raw,  dried  or  undried,  but  unground. 

476.  Agntes,  unmanufactured. 

477.  Albumen. 

478.  Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial,  and  dyes  com- 
mercially known  as  alizarine  yellow,  alizarine  orange, 
alizarine  gnreen,  alizarine  blue,  alizarine  brown,  ali- 
zarine black. 

479.  Amber,  unmanufactured,  or  crude  gum. 

480.  Amliergris. 

481.  Aniline  salts. 
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483.  Any  animal  imported  specially  for  breeding 
purposes  shall  be  admitted  ftee :  Jivvided,  That  no 
Bucn  animal  shall  be  admitted  free  unless  pore  bred  of 
a  reooguized  breed,  and  duly  registered  in  the  book  of 
record  established  tor  that  breed :  And  provided  fur- 
tk^f  That  certificate  of  8uch  record  and  of  the  pedi- 
gree of  such  animal  shall  be  produced  and  submitted 
to  the  customs  of&cer,  duly  authenticated  by  the 
proper  custodian  of  such  book  of  record,  together  with 
the  affidavit  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  importer  that 
such  animal  is  the  identical  animal  described  in  said 
certificate  of  record  and  pedigree.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  i)rescnbe  such  additional  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  for  the  strict  enforcement  of 
this  provision. 

483.  Aniouils  brought  into  the  United  States  tem- 
porarily for  a  (Miiod  not  exceeding  si;c  months,  lor  the 
purpose  of  exhibition  or  competition  for  prizes  offered 
by  any  agricultural  or  racing  association ;  but  a  bond 
Bhall  be  given  m  accordance  vith  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  also,  teams 
of  animals,  including  uieir  harness  and  tackle  and 
the  wagons  or  other  vehicles  actually  owned  by  por- 
fions  emitting  from  foreign  oountnes  to  the  United 
States  with  their  families,  and  in  actual  use  for  the 

Surpose  of  such  emigration  under  such  regulations  as 
le  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe;  and 
wild  animals  intended  for  exhibition  in  zoological  col- 
lections for  scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and 
not  for  sale  or  profit. 

484.  Annatto,  rouoou,  rocoa,  or  Orleans,  and  all  ex- 
tracts of. 

486.  Antimony  ore,  crude  sulphite  of. 

486.  Apatite. 

487.  Argal,  or  argol,  or  crude  tartar. 

488.  Arrow  root,  raw  or  unmanufactured. 

489.  Arsenic  and  sulphide  of,  or  orpiment. 

490.  Arseniate  of  aniline. 

491.  Art  educational  stops,  composed  of  glass  and 
metal  and  valued  at  not  more  than  six  cents  per 
gross. 

492.  Articles  in  a  crude  state  used  in  dyeing  or  tan- 
ning not  s]>eolallv  provided  for  in  this  set. 

498.  Articles  the  growth,  produce,  and.  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  when  returned  alter  having  been 
exported,  without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or 
improved  in  condition  by  any  proceas  of  manufacture 
or  other  means;  casks,  barrels,  carboys,  ban,  and 
other  ves.<)els  of  American  manufacture  exported  filled 
with  American  products,  or  exported  empty  and  re- 
turned filled  witn  foreign  products,  incluoing  shocks 
when  returned  as  barrels  or  boxes ;  also  quicksilver 
flasks  or  bottles,  of  either  domestic  or  foreign  manu- 
facture, which  shall  have  been  actually  exported  iVom 
the  United  States ;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such 
articles  shall  be  made,  under  general  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  if 
any  such  articles  are  subject  to  internal  tax  at  the 
time  of  exportation  such  tax  shall  be  proved  to  have 
been  paid  before  exportation  and  not  roftmded:  Pro- 
wdedy  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  applv  to  any 
article  upon  which  an  allowance  of  drawback  has 
been  made,  the  reimportation  of  which  is  hereby 
prohibited,  except  upon  payment  of  duties  equal  to 
the  drawbacks  allowed ;  or  to  any  article  manufact- 
ured in  bonded  warehouse  and  exported  under  any 
provision  of  law :  And  provided  fvrther^  That  when 
manufactured  tobacoo  wnioh  has  oeen  exported  with- 
out payment  of  internal-revenue  tax  shall  be  reim- 
ported  it  shall  be  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  col- 
lector of  customs  until  internal-revenue  stamps  in 
payment  of  the  legal  duties  shall  be  placed  thereon. 

494.  Asbestos,  unmanufactured. 

495.  Ashes,  wood  and  lye  of,  and  beet-root  ashes. 

496.  Asphaltum  and  bitumen,  crude. 

497.  Asafoetida. 

498.  Balm  of  Qilead. 

499.  Barks,  cinchona  or  other  ftom  which  quinine 
may  be  extracted. 

600.  Baryta,  carbonate  of,  or  witherite. 

601.  Bauxite,  or  beauxite. 


602.  Beeswax. 

608.  Bells,  broken,  and  bell  metal  broken  and  fit 
only  to  be  remonufactured. 

604.  Birds,  stuffed,  not  suitable  for  millinery  orca- . 
ments,  and  bird  skins,  prepared  for  preservation,  but ' 
not  further  advanced  in  manufacture. 

606.  Birds  and  land  and  water  fowls. 

606.  Bismuth. 

607.  Bladders,  including  fish  bladders  or  flah 
sounds,  crude,  and  all  integuments  of  animals  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

•   608.  Blood,  dried. 

609.  Bologna  sausages. 

610.  Bolting  clotlis,  especially  for  milling  pnrpoeea, 
but  not  suitable  for  the  manulactm-e  of  wearing  ap- 
parel. 

611.  Bones,  crude,  or  not  burned,  calcined,  ground, 
steamed,  or  otherwise  manufactured,  and  bone  dust 
or  animal  carbon,  and  bone  ash,  fit  only  for  fertilizixig 
purposes. 

612.  Books,  engravings,  photographs^  bound  or  un- 
bound etchings,  maps,  ana  charts,  which  shall  have 
been  printed  and  bound  or  manutactured  more  than 
twenty  years  at  the  date  of  importation. 

518.  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in 
languages  other  than  Enfflish ;  also  books  and  music, 
in  rais^  print,  used  exclusively  by  the  blind. 

614.  Books,  engravings,  photographs,  etching 
bound  or  unbouno,  maps  and  charts  imported  by 
authority  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  or  for  the 
use  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

615.  Books,  maps,  lithographic  prints,  and  charts, 
specially  imported,  not  more  than  two  copies  in  any 
one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  for  the  use  of  onv  society 
incorporated  or  established  for  educational,  philo- 
sophical, literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the 
encoun^ment  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by 
order  or  any  college,  aoidemy,  f^chool,  or  seminaiy  w 
learning  in  the  United  States,  subject  to  sucli  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasuiy  shall  prescribe. 

616.  Books,  or  libraries,  or  parts  of  libraries,  and 
other  household  efi^ects  or  persons  or  families  trom 
foreign  countries,  if  actually  used  abroad  by  them  not 
less  than  one  year,  and  not  intended  for  any  other 
person  or  persons,  nor  for  sale. 

617.  Brazil  paste. 

618.  Brdds,  plaits,  laces,  and  similar  manufincturos 
composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow, 
osier,  or  rattan,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hats,  bonnets^  and  hoods. 

519.  Brazilian  pebble,  uuwrought  or  unmanu&ot- 
ured. 

620.  Breccia,  in  block  or  slabs. 

621.  Bromine. 

622.  Bullion,  gold  or  silver. 
628.  Bur^ndy  pitch. 

624.  Cabinets  ot  old  coins  and  medals,  and  other 
collections  of  antiquities,  but  the  term  *^  antiquities  " 
as  used  in  this  act  shall  Include  only  such  articles  as 
are  suitable  for  souvenirs  or  cabinet  collections,  and 
which  shaU  have  been  produced  at  any  period  prior 
to  the  year  seventeen  hundred. 

626.  Cadmium. 

626.  Calamine. 

62T.  Camphor,  crude. 

628.  Castor  or  costoreum. 

629.  Catgut,  whipgut,  or  wormgut,  unmanufact- 
ured, or  not  further  manufactured  than  in  strings  or 
cords. 

680.  Cerium. 

631.  Chalk,  unmanufactured. 
682.  Charcoal. 

688.  Chicory  root,  raw,  dried,  or  undried,  but  un- 
ground. 

684.  Civet,  crude. 

685.  Clay— common  blue  clay  in  casks  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles. 

586.  Coal,  anthracite. 

687.  Conl  stores  of  American  vessels ;  but  r-ooe 
shall  be  unloaded. 

688.  Coal  tar,  crude. 
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589.  Cobalt  and  cobalt  ore. 

640.  Cooculus  indiooB. 

641.  Cochineal. 

649.  Coooa,  or  cacao,  erode,  and  fiber,  leaves,  and 
ahctls  or. 
548.  Coffee. 

544.  Coina,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

545.  Coir,  and  coir  yarn. 

546.  Copper,  old,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  Ameri- 
oan  vessels  compelled  by  marine  dituiater  to  repair  in 
forei^  oorts. 

647.  Coral,  marine,  uncut,  and  unmanufactured.    ' 
548.  Cork  wood,  or  cork  bark,  unmanufactured. 

649.  Cotton,  ana  cotton  waste  or  flocks. 

650.  Cryolite,  or  kryolitb. 
551.  Cudbear. 

652.  Curling  stones,  or  quoits,  and  curlingHitone 
handles. 
558.  Curry,  and  curry  powder. 

554.  Cutcb. 

555.  Cuttle-fish  bone. 

656.  Dandelion  roots,  raw,  dried,  or  undried,  but 
nnground. 

^7.  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or 
uncut,  including  glaziers'  and  engravers'  diamonds 
not  set,  and  diamond  dust  or  bort,  and  jewels  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  watches. 

658.  Divi-divi. 

659.  Dragon's  blood. 

660.  Drufi^,  such  as  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams, 
buds,  bulbs,  and  bulbous  roots,  excrescences  such  as 
nat-galls,  fruits  flowers,  dried  fibers,  and  dried  in- 
sects, grains,  gums,  and  gum-resin,  herbs,  leaves, 
lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roots,  and  stems,  spices,  vese- 
tables,  seeds  aromatic,  and  seeds  of  morbid  growth, 
weeds,  and  woods  used  expresRly  for  dyint; ;  any  of 
the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible  and  are  in  a  crude 
■tate,  and  are  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by 
refining  or  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manu- 
fiicture,and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

561 .  figga  of  birds,  fish,  and  inseots. 
662.  Emery  ore. 
568.  Ergot. 

564.  Facs,  common  palm  leaf  and  palm  leaf  on- 
manufactured. 

565.  Farina. 

566.  Fashion  plates,  engraved  on  steel  or  copper  or 
on  wood,  oolorea  or  plain. 

567.  Feathers  and  downs  for  beds. 

668.  Feldspar. 

669.  Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels. 

570.  Fibrm  in  all  forms. 

571.  Fish,  the  product  of  American  fisheries,  and 
fresh  or  frozen  fish  (except  salmon)  caught  in  fresh 
waters  by  Aiuerioan  vcMeis.  or  with  nets  or  other  de- 
vices owned  by  citiaens  of  tne  United  States. 

572.  Fish  for  bait. 

678.  Fish  skins. 

674.  Flint,  flints,  and  ground  flint  stones. 

675.  Floor  matting  manufactured  from  round  or 

Slit  straw,  including  what  is  commonly  known  as 
linese  matting. 

676.  Fossils. 

577.  Fruit  plants,  tropical  and  semi-tropical,  for 
tbepnrpose  of  propagation  or  cultivation. 
IruUs  and  JVuts. — 678.  Currants,  Zante  or  other. 

679.  Dates. 

580.  Fruits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  tnis  act 

581.  Tamarinds. 
632.  Cocoa-nuts. 

683.  Brazil  nuts. 

684.  Cream  nuts. 
585.  Palm  nuts. 

686.  Palm-nut  kernels. 

687.  Furs,  undre.<^sed. 

588.  Fur  skins  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  man- 
ner. 

689.  Gambler. 

69a  Qlass,  broken,  and  old  glass,  which  can  not 
be  cut  for  use,  and  flt  only  to  be  remanufaotured. 


591.  Glass  plates  or  disks,  rough  out  or  unwrought, 
fbr  use  in  the  manufacture  of  opticul  instruments, 
spectacles,  and  eyeglasses,  and  suitable  only  for  such 
use :  Pirovidsd^  h^evtr^  That  such  disks  exceeding 
eight  inches  in  diameter  may  be  polished  sufficiently 
to  enable  the  character  of  the  glass  to  be  determinecL 

Orauea  and  Fiben.—692.  IsUe  or  Tampioo  flber. 

698.  Jute. 

594.  Jute  butts. 

595.  Manilla. 

'  596.  Sisal  grass. 

597.  Sunn. 

And  all  other  textile  grasses  or  flbrons  vegetable  sub- 
stances, unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

598.  Gold  beaters*  molds  and  gold  beaters'  skins. 

599.  Grease,  and  oils,  such  as  are  commonly  used 
in  soap-making,  or  in  wire  drawing,  or  for  stuffing  or 
dressing  leather  and  which  are  flt  only  for  such  uses, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

600.  Guano,  manures,  and  all  substances  expressly 
used  for  manure. 

601.  Gunny  bogs  and  gunny  olotha,  old  or  refuse, 
fit  only  for  remanufacture. 

602.  Guts,  salted. 

608.  Gutta  percha,  crude. 

604.  Hair  of  horse,  cattle,  and  other  animals, 
cleaned  or  undeaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  unman- 
ufactured, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act ;  and 
hunuin  hair,  raw,  uncleanod,  and  not  drawn. 

605.  Hides,  raw  or  nnoured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or 
pickled,  Angora  goat  skins,  raw,  without  the  wool, 
unmanufactured,  asses*  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured, 
and  skins,  except  sheep  skins  with  the  wool  on. 

606.  Hide  cuttings,  raw,  with  or  without  hair,  and 
all  other  glue-stoc£ 

607.  Hide  rope. 

608.  Hones  and  whetstones. 

609.  Hoofs,  unmanufactured. 

610.  Hop  roots  for  cultivation. 

611.  Horns  and  parts  of,  unmanufactured,  including 
horn  strips  and  tips. 

612.  Ice. 

618.  India-rubber,  crnde^  and  milk  of,  and  old  scrap 
or  refti»e  India-rubber  which  has  been  worn  out  by 
use  and  is  fit  only  ibr  remanufacture. 

614.  Indigo. 

615.  Iodine,  crude. 

616.  I{>ecac. 

617.  Iridium. 

618.  Ivory  and  vegetable  ivory,  not  sawed,  cut,  or 
otherwise  manufactured. 

619.  Jalap. 

620.  Jet,  unmanufactured. 

621.  Joss-stick,  or  joss  light. 

622.  Junk,  old. 
628.  Kelp. 

624.  Kieserite. 

625.  Kyanite,  or  oyanite.  and  kainite. 

626.  Lac  dye,  craae,  seed,  button,  stick,  and  shell. 

627.  Lao  spirits. 

628.  Lactarine. 

629.  Lava«  unmanufactured. 

680.  Leecnes. 

681 .  Lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour-orange  j nice.' 

682.  Licorice  root,  unground. 

688.  Life  boats  and  li^-saving  apparatus  specially 
imported  bv  sodeties  incorporated  or  established  to 
encourage  tne  saving  of  human  life. 

684.  Lime,  citrate  of. 

685.  Lime,  chloride  of,  or  bleaching  powder. 

686.  Lithographic  stones  not  engrnved. 

687.  Litmus,  prepared  or  nor  prepared. 

688.  Loadstones. 

689.  Madder  and  mumeet,  or  Indian  madder, 
ground  or  prepared,  and  all  extracts  of. 

640.  Magnesite,  or  native  mineral  carbonate  of 
magnesia. 

641.  Magnesium. 

642.  Magnets. 

648.  Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  ot 
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644.  Manna. 

645.  Manuscripts. 

646.  Marrow,  crude. 

647.  Marsh  mallows. 

648.  MedaLi  ol  gold,  silver,  or  copper  such  as  tro- 
phies or  prizes. 

649.  Meerdohaum,  crude  or  manufactured. 

650.  Mineral  waters,  all  not  artificial. 

651.  Minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  by  refining:  or  prindin^,  or  by  other  procefis 
of  manutacture  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 

652.  Models  of  inventionfi  and  of  other  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  including  patterns  for  machinery, 
but  no  article  shall  be  deemed  a  model  or  pattern 
which  can  be  fitted  for  use  otherwise. 

658.  Moss,  sea-weeds,  and  vegetable  subtttancos, 
crude  or  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

654.  Musk,  crude,  in  natural  pods. 

655.  MyroDolan. 

656.  Needles,  hand-sewing  and  damin«r. 

657.  Newspapers  and  periodicals:  but  the  term 
"  periodicals '*  as  herein  used  shall  be  understood  to 
embrace  only  unbound  or  paper-covered  publications, 
containing  current  literature  of  the  day  and  issuea 
regularlv  at  stated  periods,  as  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quartdrly. 

658.  Nux  vomica. 

659.  Oakum. 

660.  Oilcake. 

661.  Oils :  Almond,  amber,  crude  and  rectified  am- 
bei^is,  anise  or  anise  seed,  aniline,  aspic  or  spike 
lavender,  bergamot,  ctyeput,  caraway,  cassia,  cinna- 
mon, oedrat,  camomile,  citronella  or  lemon  grass, 
dvet,  fennel,  jasmine  or  jasimine,  juglandium,  ju- 
niper, lavender,  lemon,  limes,  mace,  neroli  or  oranp'e 
fiower,  nut  oil  or  oil  of  nuts  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act.  orange  oil,  olive  oil  for 
manufacturing  or  mechamcal  purposes  unfit  for  eat- 
ing and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act,  ottar  of 
roses,  palm  andoooooa-nut.  rosemary  or  anthoss,  ses- 
ame or  sesamum  seed  or  oean,  thyme,  origanum  red 
or  white,  valerian ;  and  also  spermaceti,  whale,  and 
other  fii«h  oils  of  American  fisheries,  and  all  other 
articles  the  produce  of  such  fisheries. 

662.  Olives,  green  or  prepared. 

668.  Opium,  crude  or  unmanufactured,  and  not 
adulterated,  containing  nine  per  centum  and  over  of 
morphia. 

664.  Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied, 
or  otherwij«e  prepared. 

665.  Orchil,  or  orchil  liquid. 

666.  Orchids,  lilv  of  the  valley,  azaleas,  palms,  and 
other  plants  used  for  forcing  uncLer  glass  for  cut  flow- 
ers or  decorative  purposes. 

667.  Ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  nickel,  and  nickel 
matte :  lYovided^  That  ores  of  nickel,  and  nickel 
matte,  containing  more  than  two  per  centum  of  cop- 
per, snail  pay  a  duty  of  one  half  of  one  cent  per 
pound  on  tne  copper  contained  therein. 

668.  Osmium. 

669.  Palladium. 

670.  Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  in- 
cluding all  jifrasses,  fibers,  rags  (other  than  wool), 
waste,  shavmgs,  clippings,  old  paper,  rope  ends, 
waste  rope,  waste  bagging,  old  or  reruse  gunny  bags, 
or  gunny  cloth,  and  poplar  or  other  woods  fit  only  to 
be  converted,  into  paper. 

671.  Parafllne. 

672.  Parchment  and  vellum. 

678.  Pearl,  mother  of,  not  sawed,  cut,  polished,  or 
otherwise  manufactured. 

674.  Peltries  and  other  uRual  goods  and  effects  of 
Indians  passing  or  repassing  the  ooundarv  line  of  the 
United  btates,  under  such  regulations  as  tne  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe :  Pnyoided^  That  this 
exemption  shall  not  apply  to  goods  in  bales  or  other 
packages  unusual  among  Indians. 

675.  Personal  and  household  effects  not  merchan- 
dise of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying  in  foreign 
countries. 


676.  Pewter  and  britannia  metal,  old,  and  fit  only 
to  be  romanufactured. 

677.  Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  instro- 


faith  for  the  use  of  any  society  or  institution  ine 
rated  or  established  for  religious,  phildtophical. 


icorpo- 
.        l1.  edu- 
cational, scientific,  or  literarv  purposes,  or  for  enqoiir- 
agement  of  the  fine  arts,  ana  not  mtended  for  sale. 

678.  Phosphates,  crude  or  native. 

679.  Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  rootR,  seed  cane,  and 
seeds,  all  of  tne  foregoing  imported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  the  united  States  Botanic 
Garden. 

680.  Plaster  of  Paris  and  sulphate  of  lime,  tm- 
ground. 

681.  Platina,  in  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire. 

682.  Platinum,  unmanufactured,  and  vaaes,  retorts, 
and  other  apparatus,  vessels,  and  parts  thereof  com- 
poised  of  platinum,  for  chenucal  usea. 

688.  Plumbago. 

684.  Poliahing  stones. 

685.  Potash,  crude,  carbonate  of,  or  "  black  sahB.** 
Caustic  potash,  or  hydrate  of,  not  including  refined 
in  sticks  or  rolls.  I^itrate  oif  potash,  or  saltpeter, 
crude.  Sulphate  of  potash,  crude  or  refined.  Chlo- 
rate of  potash.    Munate  of  potash. 

686.  Profestiional  books,  implements,  instmmente, 
and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment,  in  the 
actual  possession  at  the  time  of  jrarsons  arriving  in 
the  Umted  States :  but  this  exemption  shall  not  be 
construed  to  include  machinery  or  other  ardcles  im- 
ported for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or 
for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale. 

687.  Pulu. 

688.  Pumice. 

689.  Quills,  prepared,  or  unprepared,  hut  not  made 
up  into  complete  articles. 

690.  Quinia,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts 
of  cinchona  bark. 

691.  Bags,  not  otherwise  spemlly  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

692.  Regalia  and  gems,  statues,  statuary  and  aped- 
mens  of  sculpture  wnere  specially  imported  in  good 
faith  for  the  use  of  any  society  incorporated  or  estab- 
lished solely  for  educational,  philosophical,  literary, 
or  reli^ous  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  fine 
arts,  or  for  tne  use  or  by  order  of  any  college,  acade- 
my, school,  seminaiy  of  learning,  or  public  library  in 
tlie  United  States ;  but  the  term  "  regalia*'  as  herein 
used  shall  be  held  to  embrace  only  such  insignia  of 
rank  or  office  or  emblems,  as  may^  be  worn  upon  the 
person  or  borne  in  the  hand  during  public  ezerd^ea 
of  the  society  or  institution,  and  shall  not  include 
articles  of  flimiture  or  fixtures,  or  of  regular  wearing 
apparel,  nor  personal  property  of  individuals. 

098.  Rennets,  raw  or  prepared. 

694.  Saffron  and  safiiower,  and  extract  of,  and  aaf- 
fVon  cake. 

695.  Saffo  crude,  and  sago  fiour. 

696.  SaUcine. 

697.  Sauerkraut. 

698.  Sausage  skins. 

699.  Seeds :  anise,  canary,  oarawav,  cardamom,  co- 
riander, cotton,  cummin,  fennel,  fenugreek,  hemp, 
hoarhound,  mustard,  rape.  Saint  John's  bread  or 
bene,  sugar-beet,  mangel-wurzel,  sorghum  or  pugnr- 
cane  for  seed,  and  all  nower  and  gra**  seeds ;  bulbn 
and  bulbous  roots,  not  eoUble ;  all  the  foregoing  not 
speciallv  provided  for  in  this  act. 

700.  Selep,  or  saloun. 

701.  Shells  of  all  kinds,  not  cut,  ground,  or  other- 
wise manufactured. 

702.  Shot-gun  barrels*,  forged,  rough  bored. 
708.  Shrimps,  and  other  shell  fish. 

704.  Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  Vnt 
not  doublea,  twisted,  or  advanced  in  manufacture  in 
any  way. 

705.  Silk  cocoons  and  silk  waste. 

706.  Silk-worm's  c 
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707.  Skeletons  and  other  preparations  of  anatomy. 

708.  Snails. 

709.  Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubio  nitrate,  and  chlo- 
rate of. 

710.  Sodium. 

711.  Sparterre,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting 
hats. 

712.  Specimens  of  natural  history,  botany,  and  min- 
eralogy, when  imported  for  cabinets  or  as  objects  of 
science,  and  not  lor  sale. 

^pM0f.— 71S.  Cassia,  cassia  vera,  and  cassia  buds, 
onground. 
714.  Cinnamon,  and  chips  of,  unground. 
716.  Cloves,  and  dove  stems  unbound. 

716.  Ginger  root,  unground  and  not  preserved  or 
candied. 

717.  Mace. 

718.  Nutmegs. 

719.  Pepper,  black  or  white,  unground. 

720.  IMmento,  unground. 

721.  Spunk. 

722.  Spurs  and  stilts  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthen,  porcelain,  and  stone  ware. 

72S.  Dtone  and  sand :  Burr  stone  in  blocks,  rough 
or  manufiustured,  and  not  bound  up  into  mill  stones ; 
cliff  stone,  unmanufactured,  |>umice  stone,  rotten 
stone,  and  sand,  crude  or  manulJMtured. 

724.  StorasL  or  styraz. 

725.  StronUa,  oxide  of,  and  niotozide  of  strontian, 
and  strontianite,  or  mineral  caroonate  of  strontia. 

726.  Sugars,  all  not  above  number  sixteen  Dutch 
standard  in  color,  all  tank  bottoms,  all  su^  drain- 
ings  and  sugar  sweepinas,  sirups  of  cane  juice,  me- 
ladia,  concentrated  melaaa,  and  concrete  and  concen- 
trated molasses,  and  molasses. 

727.  Sulphur,  lac  or  precipitated,  and  sulphur  or 
brimstone  crude,  in  bulk,  sulphur  ore,  as  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  containing  in  ex- 
cess of  twenty-flve  per  centum  of  sulphur  (except  on 
the  copper  contained  therein)  and  sulphur  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

728.  Sulphuric  add  which  at  the  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  does  not  exceed  the  specific 
gravity  of  one  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sandths, for  use  in  manu&oturlng  superphosphate  of 
lime  or  artificial  manures  of  any  kmd,  or  for  any 
agrioultonl  purposes. 

729.  Sweepings  of  silver  and  gold. 


780.  Tapioca,  cassava  or  cassady. 
Tar  and  pitch  of  wood,  and  \ 
782.  Tea  and  tea  plants. 


781.  Tar  and  pitch  of  wood,  and  pitch  of  coal  tar. 


788.  Teeth,  natural  or  unmanufiiotured. 
784.  Tern  alba. 
786.  Terra  japonica. 

786.  Tin  ore,  cassiterite  or  black  oxide  of  tin,  and 
tin  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulated,  until 
July  the  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
and  thereafter  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act. 

787.  Tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn. 

788.  Tobacco  stems. 

789.  Tonquin,  tonqua,  or  tonka  beans. 

740.  Tripdli. 

741.  Turmeric. 

742.  Turpentine,  Venice. 
748.  Turiientine,  spirits  of. 
744.  Turtles. 

746.  Types,  old  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufkctured. 

746.  Uranium,  oxide  and  salts  of. 

747.  Vaccine  virus. 

748.  Valonia. 

749.  Verdigris,  or  subacetate  of  copper. 

760.  Wafers,  unmedicated. 

761.  Wax,  vegetable  or  mineral. 

762.  Wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects 
fnot  merchandise)  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United 
States,  but  this  (exemption  shall  not  be  held  to  include 
articles  not  actually  in  use  and  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  use  of  such  persons  for  the  purposes  of 
their  journey  and  present  comfort  and  convenience, 
or  which  are  intended  for  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, or  for  sole :  Frovidedy  however^   That  all  such 
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wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  as  may 
have  b^D  once  imported  into  the  United  States  and 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  duty,  and  which  may 
have  been  actuallv  used  and  taken  or  exported  to 
foreign  countries  ny  the  persona  returning  therewith 
to  the  United  States,  shall,  if  not  advanced  in  value 
or  improved  in  condition  by  any  means  since  their 
exportation  from  the  United  States,  be  entitled  to  ex- 
emption from  duty,  upon  their  identity  being  estab- 
lished,  under  such  rule  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury. 

768.  Whalebone,  unmanufactured. 

764.  Wood, — ^Logs,  acd  round  unmanufactured  tim- 
ber not  speoiaUy  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

766.  Fire  wood,  handle  bolts,  heading  bolts,  stave 
bolts  and  shingle  bolts,  hop  poles,  fence  posts,  rail- 
road ties,  ship  timber,  and  ship  planking,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act. 

766.  Woods,  namely,  cedar,  lignum  vitSB,  lanoe- 
wood,  ebony,  box.  grenadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood, 
satinwood,  and  all  forms  of  cabinet  woods,  in  the 
log,  rough  or  hewed ;  bamboo  and  rattan  unmanufact- 
ured ;  brier  root  or  brier  wood,  and  simihir  wood 
unmanufiustured,  or  not  further  manufactured  than 
cut  into  bl«Mks  suitable  for  the  articles  into  which- 
they  are  intended  to  be  converted ;  bamboo,  reeds, 
and  sticks  of  partridge,  hair  wood,  pimento,  orange, 
myrtle,  and  other  woixis  not  otherwise  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  in  the  rough,  or  not  mrther 
manufiictured  than  out  into  lengths  suitable  for  stidn 
for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  or  walk- 
ing canes ;  and  India  malacca  joints,  not  further  man- 
ufactured than  out  into  suitable  lengths  for  the  man- 
u&otures  into  which  they  are  intended  to  l>e  con- 
verted. 

767.  Works  of  art,  the  production  of  American  art- 
ists residing  temporarily  abroad,  or  other  works  of  art, 
including  pictonal  paintings  on  gla.ss,  imported  ex- 
pressly for  presentauon  to  a  national  institution,  or  to 
any  State  or  municipal  corporation,  or  incorporated  re- 
ligious society,  college,  or  other  puolic  institution,  ex- 
cept stained  or  painted  window  glass  or  stained  or 
pointed  glass  windows ;  but  such  exemption  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe. 

768.  Works  of  art,  drawings,  engravings,  photo- 
graphic pictures,  and  philosophical  and  scientinc  ap- 
paratus oroc^ht  by  professional  artists,  lecturen,  or 
sdentists  arriving  nx>m  abroad  for  use  by  them  tem- 
porarily for  exhibition  and  in  illustration,  promotion, 
and  encouragement  of  art,  science,  or  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  for  sale,  ana  photographic  pict* 
ures,  painting,  and  statuaiv,  imported  for  exhibition 
by  any^  association  establisned  in  good  faith  and  duly 
authorized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State,  expressly  and  solely  for  the  promotion  and 
encoura^ment  of  sdence,  art;  or  industry,  and  not  in- 
tended tor  sale,  shall  be  admitted  &ee  of  duty,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary^  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe  3  but  bonds  shall  be  ^ven  for  the  payment 
to  the  United  States  of  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed 
by  law  upon  anv  and  all  of  such  articles  as  shall  not 
be  exported  within  six  months  after  such  importation ; 
IVomd^d,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in 
his  discretion^  extend  such  period  for  a  further  term 
of  six  months  m  cases  where  applications  therefor  shall 
be  made. 

769.  Works  of  art,  collections  in  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  science,  or  manufactures,  photo- 
firraphs,  works  in  terra-cotta.  parian,  pottery,  or  porce- 
lain, and  artistic  copies  or  antiquities  in  metal  or 
other  material  hereinafter  imported  in  good  faith  for 
permanent  exhibition  at  a  fixed  place  by  any  society 
or  institution  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts  or  of  science,  and  all  like  articles  imported  in 
good  faith  by  any  society  or  association  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  erecting  a  public  monument,  and  not  intended 
for  sale,  nor  for  any  other  purpose  than  herein  ex- 
pressed ;  but  bonds  shall  be  given  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
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prescribe,  for  the  payment  of  lawM  duties  which 
mA7  aocrae  should  any  of  the  articles  aforesaid  be 
sola,  transferred,  or  used  contrary  to  this  pvovision, 
and  sudi  articles  shall  be  subject,  at  any  time,  to  ex* 
amination  and  inspection  by  the  proper  officers  of  the 
ouBtoms :  Piravidedy  That  the  pnTilores  of  this  and 
the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  asso- 
datioDs  or  corporations  engaged  in  or  connected  with 
business  of  a  private  or  oomE^eroial  character. 

760.  Yams. 

761.  Zaffer. 

8eo.  8.  That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade 
with  countries  produdng  the  following  articles,  and 
for  this  purpose,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  whenever,  and  so 
often  as  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  any  country  produdncr  and  exporting 
sugars,  molasses,  cofiee,  tea,  and  hides,  raw  and  un- 
oured,  or  any  of  such  articles,  imposes  duties  or  other 
exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products  of 
the  United  States,  which  in  view  of  the  iree  intro- 
duction of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides 
into  the  UniCed  States  ho  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally 
uneqaal  and  unreasonable,  ne.  shall  have  the  power 
and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  suspend,  by  proclamation 
to  that  effect,  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the 
firee  introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea, 
and  hides,  the  production  of  such  countiy,  for  such 
time  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  in  such  case  and  dur- 
ing such  suspension  duties  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
ana  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides, 
the  product  of  or  exported  Itom  such  designated  coun- 
try as  follows,  namely : 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  stand-  ' 
«rd  in  cdior  shall  pay  duty  on  their  polariscopio  tests 
9B  follows,  namely : 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  stand- 
ard in  color^  all  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice 
or  of  beet  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  con- 
erete  and  oonoentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polaiv 
iaoope  not  above  seventy-five  degrees,  seventh  tenths 
of  one  cent  ^  pound ;  and  for  every  additional  de- 
gree or  ftaction  of  a  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopio 
test,  two  hundredths  ofone  cent  per  pound  additional. 

Ail  sugars  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  standard 
in  color  shall  be  classified  by  the  Dutch  standard  of 
oolor,  and  pay  duty  as  follows,  namely :  All  sugar 
above  number  thirteen  and  not  above  number  sixteen 
Dutch  standard  of  color,  one  and  three  eighths  cent 
per  pound. 

All  sugars  above  number  sixteen  and  not  above 
number  twenty  Dutch  standard  of  oolor,  one  and  five 
eighths  cent  per  pound. 

AU  sngara  above  number  twenty  Dutch  standard  of 
oolor,  two  oents  per  pound. 

Molasses  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,  four  cents 
per  gallon. 

Sugar  drainings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  duty  either  as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case 
may  be,  according  to  polariscopio  test. 

On  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or 
pickled.  Angora  goat  skins,  raw,  without  the  wool, 
unmanufactured,  asses^  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured, 
and  skins,  exoept  sheep  skins,  with  the  wool  on,  one 
and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

Sxo.  4.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  on  the  importation  of  aU  raw  or  unmanufactured 
articles^  not  enumeiuted  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  a 
duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  on  all  arti- 
des  manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  oentum  ad 
valorem. 

Seo.  5.  That  each  and  every  imported  article,  not 
enumerated  in  this  act,  whicn  is  similar,  either  in 
material,  ouality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may 
be  appliea,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  act  as 
chargeable  with  dfnty  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  dulnr 
which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  men- 


tioned :  and  if  any  non-enumerated  aitide  eqnallT 
resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on  which 
different  rates  of  duty  are  chargeable  there  ahall  Iw 
levied  on  such  non-enumerated  artide  the  same  nte 
of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  artide  whieh  it  tesem- 
bles  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty ;  and  on  artidea 
not  enumerated,  manufactured  of  two  or  more  materi- 
als, the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  tt 
which  the  same  would  be  chaij^eable  if  composed 
wholly  of  the  component  material  thereof  of  chief 
value ;  and  the  words  ^*  component  material  of  chief 
value,"  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  bdd  to  mem 
that  component  material  which  shall  exceed  in  valoe 
any  other  single  component  material  of  the  article ; 
and  the  value  of  each  component  material  shdl  be 
determined  bj  the  ascertained  value  of  such  material 
in  its  condition  as  found  in  the  article.  If  two  or 
more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  an?  im- 
ported article  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  sueh 
rates. 

Sec.  6.  That  on  and  after  the  first  da^  of  Hardi, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  all  artades  of  for- 
eign manu&cture,  such  as  are  u>*ually  or  oidinarily 
marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  and  all  pack- 
ages containing  such  or  other  imported  artides,  shall, 
respectivelv,  be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  branded, 
or  labeled  m  legible  English  words,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  country  of  their  oriipn ;  and  unless  so  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  they  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  entry. 

Seo.  7.  That  on  and  aft»r  Mardi  first,  dffhteen 
hundred  and  nine^-one,  no  article  of  importea  mer- 
chandise which  shall  copy  or  simulate  ttie  name  or 
trade-mark  of  any  domestic  manufacture  or  manu- 
facturer, shall  be  admitted  to  entry  at  any  custom 
house  of  the  United  States.  And  in  order  to  aid  the 
officers  of  the  customs  in  enfordng  this  prohibition, 
any  domestic  manufacturer  who  has  adopted  trade- 
marks may  re<iuire  his  name  and  residence  and  a  de- 
scription of  his  trade-marks  to  be  recorded  in  books 
which  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  and  may 
fhmisb  to  the  department  fao-similes  of  such  trade- 
marks ;  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  one  or  more  copies  of  the  same  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  collector  or  other  proper  ofiELoer  of  the 
customs. 

Seo.  8.  That  all  lumber,  timber,  hemp,  manflla, 
wire  rope,  and  iron  and  steel  rods,  bars,  spikes,  nails, 
plates,  tees,  angles,  beams,  and  bolts  and  copper  and 
composition  metal  which  may  be  neceasai^  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  vessels  bmlt  in  the 
United  States  for  foreign  account  and  ownership  or 
for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the  ford^ 
trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  may  be  imported  in  bond,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasunr  may  pre- 
scribe ;  and  upon  proof  that  such  materials  have  been 
used  for  such  purj)ose  no  duties  shall  be  pdd  thereon. 
But  vessels  recdving  the  benefit  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States  more  than  two  months  in  any  one  year, 
except  upon  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
duties  on  which  a  rebate  is  herein  allowed :  J^vtid^d^ 
That  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  ae- 
count  and  ownership  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  traae  of  the  United  States. 

Seo.  9.  That  all  artides  of  foreign  production  needed 
for  the  repdr  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  may  be  withdrawn 
ftom  bonded  warehouses  free  of  duty,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Seo.  10.  That  all  medidnes,  preparations,  compo- 
sitions, perfumery,  cosmetics,  cc^roials,  and  other 
li(^uor8  manufactured  whoUjr  or  in  part  of  domestie 
spirits,  intended  for  exportation,  as  provided  by  law, 
in  order  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  or  zemoved. 
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without  bong  charged  with  duty  and  without  having 
a  stamp  affixed  thereto,  shall,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  be 
made  and  manufactured  in  warehouses  similarly  con* 
structed  to  those  known  and  designated  in  Treasuiy 
reffulatiotts  as  bonded  warehouses,  class  two:  Bro- 
9ided^  That  such  manufacturer  shall  first  give  satis- 
ihctor^  bonds  to  the  collector  of  intemd  revenue  for 
the  faithfVil  observance  of  all  the  provisions  of  law 
and  the  regulations  as  aforesaid,  in  amount  not  less 
tban  h^lf  of  that  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  persons  allowed  bond- 
ed warenousea.  Buch  goods,  when  manufiustured  in 
such  warehouses,  may  m  removed  for  exportation  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  proper  officer  having  charge 
thereof,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  without  being  charged  with  duty,  and 
without  having  a  stamp  affixed  thereto.  Any  manu- 
facturer of  the  articles  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  hav- 
ing such  bonded  warehouses  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  at 
liberty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  to  convey  therein  any  mate- 
rials to  be  used  in  such  manutiEKiture  which  are  al- 
lowed by  the  provisions  of  law  to  be  exported  free 
from  tax  or  duty,  as  well  as  the  necessary  mate- 
rials, implements,  packages,  vessels,  brands,  and 
labels  for  the  preparation,  putting  up,  and  export  of 
the  said  manufactured  articles ;  and  evorv^uticle  so 
used  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  stamp  and 
excise  duty  by  such  manufacturer.  Articles  and  ma- 
terials so  to  be  used  may  be  transferred  from  any 
bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  same  may  be,  under 
such  regulation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  may 
prescribe,  into  any  bonded  warohouse  in  whic&  such 
manufiu^ure  may  oe  conducted,  and  mav  be  used  in 
such  manufkcture,  and  when  so  used  shall  be  exempt 
from  stamp  and  excise  duty ;  and  the  receipt  of  tne 
officer  in  charge  as  aforesaid  shall  be  received  as  a 
voDcber  tor  the  manufiicture  of  such  articles.  Any 
materials  imported  into  the  United  States  may,  under 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
scribe, and  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  oflSoer, 
be  removed  in  original  packages  from  on  shipboard, 
or  from  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  same 
may  be,  into  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  such 
manufacture  may  be  carried  on,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  in  such  manuikcture,  without  payment  of 
duties  thereon,  and  may  there  be  used  in  such  manu- 
facture. No  article  so  removed,  nor  any  article  manu- 
tiutured  in  said  bonded  warenouse,  shall  be  taken 
therefrom  except  for  exportation,  under  the  direction 
of  the  proper  officer  having  charge  thereof  as  afore- 
said, wDose  certificate,  describing  the  articles  by  their 
mark  or  otherwise,  the  quantity,  the  date  of  importa- 
tion, and  name  of  vessel,  witn  such  additional  par- 
ticulars as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required,  snail 
l£»  received  by  the  collector  of  customs  in  cancellation 
of  the  bond  or  return  of  the  amount  of  foreign  import 
duties.  All  labor  performed  and  services  rendered 
under  these  regulations  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  an  officer  oi  the  customs,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
manufiicturer. 

.  8x0.  11.  All  persons  are  prohibited  iVom  importing 
into  the  United  States  fh>m  any  foreign  country  any 
obscene  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  advertise- 
ment, circular,  print,  picture,  drawing,  or  other  rep- 
resentation, figure,  or  image  on  or  of  paper  or  other 
material,  or  any  cast,  instrument,  or  other  article  of 
an  immoral  nature,  or  any  drug  or  medicine,  or  any 
article  whatever,  for  the  prevention  of  conception, 
or  for  causing  unlawful  abortion.  No  such  articles, 
whetlier  imported  separately  or  contained  in  packages 
with  other  goods  entitled  to  entr^,  shall  be  admitted 
to  entry ;  and  all  such  articles  shall  be  proceeded 
•ffunst.  8ei»dL  and  forfeited  by  due  course  of  law. 
All  such  prohioited  articles  and  the  package  in  which 
they  are  contained  in  the  course  of  importation  shall 
be  detained  by  the  officer  of  customs,  and  proceed- 
ings taken  against  the  same  as  prescribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing section,  unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  collector  of  customs  that  the  obscene  articles 


contained  in  the  package  were  inclosed  therein  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  importer,  owner, 
agent,  Or  consignee :  Provided^  That  the  drugs  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  when  imported  in  bulk  and  not 
put  up  for  any  of  the  purposes  hereinbefore  specified, 
are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  section. 

Sso.  12.  That  whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or 
employ^  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
shall  knowingly  aid  or  abet  any  pereon  engaged  in 
any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  prohibit- 
ing importing,  advertising,  dealing  in,  exhibiting,  or 
sending  or  receiving  by  mail  obscene  or  indecent  pub- 
lications or  representations,  or  means  for  preventing 
conception  or  procuring  abortion,  or  other  articles  or 
indecent  or  immoral  use  or  tendency,  shall  be  deemed 
ffullty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  every  offense 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  or  not  more  than  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more 
than  ton  years,  or  both. 

Sso.  18.  That  any  judge  of  any  district  or  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  within  the  proper  district, 
before  whom  complaint  in  writing  of  any  violation  of 
the  two  preceding  sections  is  made,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  such  judge,  and  founded  on  knowledge  or  belief, 
and  if  upon  belief,  setting  forth  thejrrounds  of  such 
belief  and  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
compuunant  may  issue,  conformably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  warrant  directea  to  the  marshal  or  any  deputv 
marshal,  in  the  proper  district,  directing  him  to  search 
for,  seize,  and  take  possesion  of  an^  such  article  or 
thing  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and 
to  make  due  and  immediate  return  thereof  to  the  end 
that  the  same  may  be  condemned  and  destroyed  by 
proceediilgs,  whicn  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  municipal 
seizure,  and  with  the  same  right  of  appeal  or  writ  of 
error. 

Sso.  14.  That  machinery  for  repair  may  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  without  payment  of 
auty,  under  bond,  to  be  given  in  double  tne  appraised 
value  thereof,  to  be  withdrawn  and  exported  after 
said  machinery  shall  have  been  repaired;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ib  authorized  and  directed 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
neoessaiy  to  protect  the  revenue  against  fhtud,  and 
secure  the  identity  and  character  of  all  such  importa- 
tions when  again  withdrawn  and  exported,  restricting 
and  limiting  the  export  and  withdrawal  to  the  same 
port  of  entry  where  imported,  and  also  limiting  all 
Donds  to  a  period  of  time  of  not  more  than  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  importation. 

Sbc.  16.  That  the  produce  of  the  foreste  of  the 
State  of  Maine  upon  the  Saint  John  River  and  ito 
tributaries,  ownea  by  American  citizens,  and  sawed 
or  hewed  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  by 
American  citizens,  the  same  being  unmanufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part,  which  is  now  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  fVee  of  dut^r,  shall  continue 
lo  be  so  admitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasuiy  shall,  fh>m  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. 

Sbo.  16.  That  the  produce  of  the  foreste  of  the  State 
of  Maine  upon  the  Saint  Croix  river  and  ito  tributaries 
owned  by  American  citizens,  and  sawed  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick  by  American  citizens,  the 
same  being  unmanufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Stetes  free  of 
duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  f^om  time  to  time,  prescribe. 

Sbo.  17.  That  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent- 
um ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by 
law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  in 
vessels  not  of  the  United  States ;  but  this  discriminat- 
ing duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise which  shall  oe  imported  in  vessels  not  of 
the  United  States,  entitied,  dv  treaty  or  any  act  of 
Congress,  to  be  entered  in  tne  ports  of  the  United 
States  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shdl  then  be 
paid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 
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preBcribe,  for  the  payment  of  lawM  datieB  which 
mAV  aoorae  should  any  of  the  articles  aforesaid  be 
sold,  transferred,  or  used  contrary  to  this  provision, 
and  sudi  articles  shall  be  subject,  at  any  time,  to  ex- 
amination and  inspection  by  the  proper  offloers  of  the 
cuBtoms :  Provided^  That  the  pnvileffes  of  this  and 
the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  allowed  to  asso- 
dations  or  oorporations  engaged  in  or  connected  with 
business  of  a  private  or  oommeroial  character. 

760.  Yams. 

761.  Zaffer. 

Sso.  8.  That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade 
with  countries  producing  the  following  articles,  and 
for  this  purpose,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  whenever,  and  so 
often  as  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  any  country  produdnff  and  exporting 
sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  raw  and  un- 
cured,  or  any  of  such  articles,  imposes  duties  or  other 
exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products  of 
the  United  States,  which  in  view  of  the  fY«e  intro- 
duction of  such  sugar,  molasses,  oofiee,  tea,  and  hides 
into  the  United  States  he  may  deem  to  bo  reciprocally 
unequal  and  unreasonable,  ne,  shall  have  the  power 
and  it  shall  be  his  dut^  to  suspend,  by  proclamation 
to  that  effect,  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the 
f^  introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea, 
and  hides,  the  production  of  such  country,  for  such 
time  as  he  shidl  deem  just,  and  in  such  case  and  dur- 
ing such  suspension  duties  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and.  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides, 
the  product  of  or  exported  ttom  such  aesignated  coun- 
try as  follows,  namely : 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  stand-  ' 
«rd  in  qmot  shall  pay  duty  on  their  polariscopic  testa 
9B  follows,  namely : 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  stand- 
ard in  color^  all  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  juice 
or  of  beet  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  con- 
erete  and  oonoentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polar- 
iaoope  not  above  seventy-five  degrees,  seventh  tenths 
of  one  cent  ^er  pound ;  and  for  every  additional  de- 
gree or  fVaotion  of  a  degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic 
test,  two  hundredths  ofone  cent  per  pound  additional. 

All  sugars  above  number  thirteen  Dutch  standard 
in  color  shall  be  classified  by  the  Dutch  standard  of 
oolor,  and  pay  duty  as  follows,  namely:  All  sugar 
above  number  thirteen  and  not  above  number  sixteen 
Dutch  standard  of  color,  one  and  three  eighths  cent 
per  pound. 

All  sugars  above  number  sixteen  and  not  above 
number  twenty  Dutch  standard  of  color,  one  and  five 
eighths  cent  per  pound. 

All  Bugan  above  number  twenty  Dutch  standard  of 
oolor,  two  oents  per  pound. 

Molasses  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,  fbur  cents 
per  gallon. 

Sugar  drainizigs  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  duty  either  as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case 
may  be,  according  to  polariscopic  test. 

On  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Hides,  raw  or  unoui^,  whether  dry,  salted,  or 
pickled,  Angora  goat  skins,  raw,  without  the  wool, 
unmanufactured,  asses'  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured, 
and  skins,  except  sheep  skins,  with  the  wool  on,  one 
and  one  half  cent  per  pound. 

Sbo.  4.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  on  the  importation  of  all  raw  or  unmanufactured 
articles,  not  enumehited  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  a 
duty  of^ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  on  all  arti- 
cles manufactured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Seo.  6.  That  each  and  eveir  imported  article,  not 
enumerated  in  this  act,  whicn  is  similar,  either  in 
material,  ouality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may 
be  appliea,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  act  as 
chargeaUe  with  duty  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  dut^ 
which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  men- 


tioned :  and  if  any  non-enumerated  article  eqnallv 
resembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on  whica 
different  rates  of  duty  are  chargeable  there  shall  be 
levied  on  such  non-enumerated  article  the  same  rata 
of  duty  as  is  char^^ble  on  the  article  whieh  it  resem- 
bles paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty ;  and  on  articles 
not  enumerated,  manufactured  of  two  or  more  materia 
ala,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  at 
which  the  same  would  be  chaiveable  if  composed 
wholly  of  the  component  material  thereof  of  chief 
value ;  and  the  words  ^*  component  material  of  chief 
value,"  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean 
that  component  material  which  shall  exceed  in  value 
any  other  single  component  material  of  the  article ; 
and  the  value  of  each  component  material  shall  be 
determined  by  the  ascertained  value  of  such  material 
in  its  condition  as  found  in  the  article.  If  two  or 
more  rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  anv  im- 
ported article  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the  highest  of  such 
rates. 

Sbo.  6.  That  on  and  after  the  flnt  da^  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  all  articles  of  for- 
eign manufacture,  such  aa  are  usually  or  ordinarily 
marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  and  all  pack- 
ages containing  such  or  other  imported  artidee,  shall, 
respectively,  ^  plainly  marked,  stamped,  branded, 
or  labeled  m  legible  En^rlish  words,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  country  of  their  origin ;  and  unless  so  marked, 
stamped,  branded,  or  laBeled,  they  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  entry. 

Sbo.  7.  That  on  and  after  March  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  no  article  of  imported  mer- 
chandise which  shall  copy  or  simulate  the  name  or 
trade-mark  of  any  domestic  manufacture  or  manu- 
fiicturer,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  at  any  custom 
house  of  the  United  States.  And  in  order  to  wd  the 
ofiioers  of  the  customs  in  enforcing  this  prohibition, 
any  domestic  manufacturer  who  has  adopted  trade- 
marks may  require  his  name  and  residence  and  a  de- 
scription of  his  trade-marks  to  be  recorded  in  books 
which  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  and  may 
fUmish  to  the  department  fac-similes  of  such  trade- 
marks ;  and  thereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  one  or  more  copies  of  the  same  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  collector  or  other  proper  officer  of  the 
customs. 

8x0.  8.  That  all  lumber,  timber,  hemp,  manilla, 
wire  rope,  and  iron  and  steel  rods,  bars,  spikes,  nuls. 
plates,  tees,  angles,  beams,  and  bolts  and  copper  ana 
composition  metal  which  may  be  neceasaiy  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  vessels  buU  in  the 
United  States  for  foreign  account  and  ownerehip  or 
for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  mav  be  imported  in  bond,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasunr  may  pre- 
scribe ;  and  upon  proof  that  such  materials  have  been 
used  for  such  purx>ose  no  duties  shall  be  paid  thereon. 
But  vessels  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  section  ^oU 
not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  tiie 
United  States  more  than  two  months  in  any  one  year, 
except  upon  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
duties  on  which  a  rebate  is  herein  allowed :  I^oeidsd^ 
That  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  ao- 
count  and  ownerehip  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  ooafitwise  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Sbo.  9.  That  all  articles  of  foreign  production  needed 
for  the  repair  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  including  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  may  be  withdrawn 
fVom  bonded  warehouses  fVee  of  duty,  under  such 
reg^nlations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Sbo.  10.  That  all  medicines,  preparations,  compo- 
sitions, perfumery,  cosmetics,  cqrdials,  and  other 
lic^uore  manufacturod  wholl3r  or  in  part  of  domestie 
spirits,  intended  for  exportation,  as  provided  by  law, 
in  order  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  or  tenx>vedi. 
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withoat  bdng  charged  with  duty  and  without  having 
a  Btamp  affixed  thereto,  shall,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  be 
made  and  manufactured  in  warehouses  similarly  con- 
structed to  thotse  known  and  designated  in  Treasuiy 
reflations  as  bonded  warehouses,  class  two:  iVo- 
9^Md,  That  such  manufacturer  ahall  first  give  satis- 
ikctoi^  bonds  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  faithful  observance  of  all  the  provisions  of  law 
and  the  regnlalions  as  aforesaid,  in  amount  not  less 
than  hAlf  of  that  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  from  persons  allowed  bond- 
ed warenouses.  Such  goods,  when  manufactured  in 
such  warehouses,  mav  m  removed  for  exportation  un- 
der the  direction  of  tne  proper  officer  having  charge 
thereof,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  without  beintf  charged  with  duty,  and 
without  having  a  stamp  affixed  thereto.  Any  manu- 
ihcturer  of  the  articles  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  hav- 
ing such  bonded  warehouses  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  at 
liberty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  to  convey  therein  any  mate- 
rials to  be  used  in  such  manntiicture  which  are  al- 
lowed by  the  provisions  of  law  to  be  exported  free 
from  tax  or  duty,  as  well  as  the  necessary  mate- 
rials, implements,  packages,  vessels,  brands,  and 
labels  for  the  preparation,  putting  up,  and  export  of 
the  said  manufactured  articles ;  and  evory^uticle  so 
used  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  stamp  and 
excise  duty  by  such  manufacturer.  Articles  ana  mar- 
terials  so  to  oe  used  may  be  transferred  from  any 
bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  same  may  be,  under 
such  regulation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  mav 
prescriM,  into  any  bonded  warehouse  in  whic&  such 
manufacture  may  oe  conducted,  and  may  be  used  in 
such  manufJEUSture,  and  when  so  used  shali  be  exempt 
from  stamp  and  excise  duty^ ;  and  the  receipt  of  the 
officer  in  charge  as  aforesaid  shall  be  received  as  a 
voucher  tor  the  manufiacturo  of  such  artides.  Any 
materials  imported  into  the  United  States  may,  under 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
scribe, and  under  the  direction  of  the  proper  officer, 
be  removed  in  original  packages  from  on  shipboard, 
or  from  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  same 
may  be,  into  the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  such 
manufacture  may  be  carried  on,  for  the  purpose  of 
bdng  uiaed  in  such  manufacture,  without  payment  of 
duties  thereon,  and  may  there  be  used  in  such  manu- 
fiicture.  No  article  so  removed,  nor  any  article  manu- 
fibctured  in  said  bonded  warenouse,  shall  bo  taken 
therefrom  except  for  exportation,  under  the  direction 
of  the  proper  officer  having  charge  thereof  as  afore- 
said, whose  certificate,  describing  the  articles  by  their 
mark  or  otherwise,  the  quantitv,  the  date  of  importa- 
tion, and  name  of  vessel,  witn  such  additional  par- 
ticulara  as  may  from  time  to  time  bo  required,  snail 
be  received  by  the  collector  of  customs  in  cancellation 
of  the  bond  or  return  of  the  amount  of  foreign  import 
duties.  All  labor  performed  and  services  rendered 
under  these  regulations  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  an  officer  orthe  customs,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
manufacturer. 

.  Seo.  11.  All  persons  are  prohibited  from  importing 
into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country  any 
obscene  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  advertise- 
ment, circular,  print,  picture,  drawing,  or  other  rep- 
resentation, figure,  or  image  on  or  of  paper  or  other 
material,  or  any  cast,  instrument,  or  other  article  of 
an  immoral  nature,  or  any  drug  or  medicine,  or  any 
article  whatever,  for  the  prevention  of  conception, 
or  for  causing  unlawftil  abortion.  No  such  articles, 
whether  imported  separately  or  contained  in  packages 
with  other  goods  entitled  to  entr^,  shall  be  admitted 
to  entry;  and  all  such  articles  shall  be  proceeded 
aeainst.  seixed.  and  forfeited  by  due  course  of  law. 
All  such  prohioited  articles  and  the  package  in  which 
they  are  contained  in  the  course  of  importation  shall 
be  detained  by  the  officer  of  customs^  and  proceed- 
ings taken  against  the  same  as  prescribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing section,  unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfiEiction 
of  the  collector  of  customs  that  the  obscene  artides 


contained  in  the  package  were  inclosed  therein  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  importer,  owner, 
agent.  Or  consignee :  J^ovided,  That  the  drugs  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  when  imported  in  bulk  and  not 
put  up  for  anv  of  the  purposes  hereinbefore  spedfled, 
are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  section. 

Sxo.  12.  That  whoever,  being  an  officer,  agent,  or 
employ^  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
shall  xnowinglv  sid  or  abet  an^  person  engaged  in 
any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  prohibit- 
ing importing,  advertising,  dealing  in,  exhibiting,  or 
sending  or  receiving  by  mail  obscene  or  indecent  pub- 
lications or  representations,  or  means  for  preventing 
conception  or  procuring  abortion,  or  other  artides  of 
indecent  or  immoral  use  or  tendencv,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  for  every  offense 
oe  punishable  by  a  fine  or  not  more  than  five  Uiousand 
dollan,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

Sso.  18.  That  any  judge  of  any  district  or  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  within  the  proper  district, 
before  whom  complaint  in  writing  of  any  violation  of 
the  two  preceding  sections  is  made,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  such  judge,  and  founded  on  knowledge  or  bdief, 
and  if  upon  belief,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  such 
belief,  and  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
complainant  may  issue,  conformably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  warrant  directed  to  the  marshal  or  any  deputv 
marshal,  in  the  proper  district,  directing  him  to  search 
for,  seize,  and  take  possession  of  an^  such  artide  or 
thing  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and 
to  make  due  and  immediate  return  thereof  to  the  end 
that  the  same  mav  be  condemned  and  destroyed  by 
proceediilgs,  whicn  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  proceedings  in  the  case  of  munidpal 
seizure,  and  with  the  same  right  of  appeal  or  writ  of 
error. 

Sso.  14.  That  machinery  for  repair  may  be  im- 

Sorted  into  the  United  States  without  payment  of 
uty,  under  bond,  to  be  given  in  double  the  appraised 
value  thereof,  to  be  withdrawn  and  exported  after 
said  machinery  shall  have  been  repaired;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  revenue  against  fhtud,  and 
secure  the  identity  and  character  of  all  such  importa- 
tions when  again  withdrawn  and  exported,  restricting 
and  limiting  the  export  and  withdrawal  to  the  same 
port  of  ent^  where  imported,  and  also  limiting  all 
bonds  to  a  period  of  time  of  not  more  than  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  importation. 

Sko.  15.  That  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  the 
State  of  Maine  upon  the  Saint  John  Biver  and  its 
tributaries,  ownea  by  American  citizens,  and  sawed 
or  hewed  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  by 
American  dtizens,  the  same  bdng  unmanufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part,  which  is  now  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  fVee  of  dutjr,  shall  continue 
to  be  so  admitted  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasuiy  shall,  fh>m  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. 

Sbo.  Id.  That  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  the  State 
of  Maine  upon  the  Saint  Croix  river  and  its  tributaries 
owned  by  American  dtizens,  and  sawed  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  r^ew  Brunswick  bjr  American  dtizens,  the 
same  being  unmanufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall 
be  admitt^  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  free  of 
duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  fW>m  time  to  time,  prescribe. 

Sxo.  17.  That  a  discriminating  duty  often  per  cent- 
um ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by 
law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  in 
vessels  not  of  the  United  States ;  but  this  discriminat- 
ing duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
diandise  which  shall  oe  imported  in  vessels  not  of 
the  United  States,  entitled,  dv  treaty  or  any  act  of 
Congress,  to  be  entered  in  tne  ports  of  the  United 
States  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  be 
paid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 
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8sc.  18.  That  no  (roods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  un- 
lesB  in  cflses  provided  for  by  treaty,  shall  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  ftt>m  anv  foreign  port  or  place, 
except  in  vessels  of  the  United.  States,  or  in  sucq  for- 
eign vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  belong  to  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  the  good^  are  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  or  from  which 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merohaDdise  can  only  be,  or 
most  usually  are,  first  shipped  fortransportatioQ.  All 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  contrary  to 
this  section,  and  the  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall  be 
imported,  together  with  her  cargo,  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  shall  be  tbrfeited  to  the  United  States ; 
and  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ship,  or  ves- 
sel, and  cargo  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted, 
and  condemned,  in  like  manner,  and  under  the  same 
regulations,  restrictions,  and  provisions  as  have  been 
heretofore  established  for  the  recovery,  collection,  dis- 
tribution, and  remission  of  forfeitures  to  the  United 
States  by^the  several  revenue  laws. 

Sbo.  19.  That  the  preceding  section  shall  not  apply 
.to  vessels  or  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  impoite<l 
in  vessels  of  a  foreign  nation  which  does  not  mamtain 
a  similar  regulation  against  vessels  of  the  United 
States. 

Sso.  20.  That  the  importation  of  neat  oattle  and  the 
hides  of  neat  cattle  fh>m  any  foreign  country  into  the 
United  States  is  prohibited:  firovided^  That  the 
operation  of  this  section  shall  be  suspended  as  to  any 
foreign  country  or  countries,  or  any  parts  of  such 
oountiy  or  countries,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy  shall  offldally  determine,  and  give  public 
notice  thereof  that  snoh  importation  will  not  tend  to 
the  introduction  or  spread  of  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases  among  the  cattie  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuir  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered,  and  it  shall  oe  his  duty,  to  make  all 
necessary  orders  and  regulations  to  carry  this  section 
into  effect,  or  to  suspend  the  same  as  therein  provided, 
and  to  send  copies  thereof  to  the  proper  officers  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  such  officers  or  agents  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary. 

Sso.  21.  That  any  person  convicted  of  a  willftil 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section  f^all  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court 

Sxo.  22.  That  upon  the  reimportation  of  articles 
once  exported  of  the  growth,  pxx>duct,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  upon  which  no  internal  tax  has 
been  assessed  or  paid,  or  upon  which  such  tax  has 
been  paid  and  refunded  by  allowance  or  drawback, 
there  shall  be  levied,  ooUeoted,  and  paid  a  duty  equal 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  internal-revenue  laws  upon 
such  articles,  except  articles  manufactured  in  bonded 
warehouses  and  exported  pursuant  to  law,  which 
shall  be  subject  to  tne  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  original- 
ly imported. 

Sso.  28.  That  whenever  any  vessel  laden  with  mer- 
chandise in  whole  or  in  part  subject  to  duty  has  been 
sunk  in  any  river,  harbor^  bay,  or  waters  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  within  its 
limits,  for  the  period  of  two  years,  and  is  abandoned 
by  the  owner  tnereof,  any  person  who  may  raise  such 
vessel  shall  bo  permitted  to  bring  any  merchandise 
recovered  therefrom  into  the  port  nearest  to  the  place 
where  such  vessel  was  so  raised,  fVee  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  dutv  thereupon,  and  without  being 
obliged  to  enter  the  same  at  the  custom  house ;  but 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiy may  prescribe. 

Sbo.  24.  That  the  works  of  manufactures  eojraged 
in  smelting  or  refining  metals  in  the  United  States 
may  be  designated  as  landed  warehouses  under  such 
reflations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  mav  pre- 
scribe :  I¥ovid«d.  That  such  manufacturers  shall  first 
give  satisfactory  bonds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
urv.  Metals  in  any  crude  form  requiring  smeltini?  or 
renning  to  make  them  readily  available  in  the  arts, 
imported  into  the  United  States  to  be  smelted  or  re- 


fined and  intended  to  be  exported  in  a  refined  but 
unmanufactured  state,  shall,  under  such  rules  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  j>roper  officer,  be  removed  in 
original  packa^  or  in  bulk  from  the  vessel  or  other 
vehicle  on  which  it  has  been  imported,  or  from  the 
bonded  warehouse  in  which  the  same  may  be  into 
the  bonded  warehouse  in  which  such  smelting  and 
refining  may  be  carried  on,  for  the  purpose  of  neing 
smelted  and  refined  wjthout  payment  of^  duties  there- 
on, and  may  there  be  smelted  and  refined,  together 
with  other  metals  of  home  or  foreign  production : 
JVovidsd,  That  each  dajr  a  quantity  of  refined  metal 
equal  to  the  amount  of  imported  metal  refined  that 
day  shall  be  set  aside,  and  such  metal  so  set  aside 
shall  not  be  taken  fh>m  said  works  except  for  ex- 
portation, under  the  direction  of  the  proper  officer 
naving  charge  thereof  as  aforesaid,  whose  certificate, 
describing  tiie  articles  by  their  marks  or  otherwise, 
the  quantity,  the  date  of  importation,  and  the  name 
of  vessel  or  other  vehicle  by  which  it  was  im^rted, 
with  such  additional  particulars  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required,  shall  be  received  by  the  collector  of 
customs  as  suffident  evidence  of  the  exportation  of 
the  metal,  or  it  may  be  removed,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretiuy  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe, 
to  any  other  bonded  warehouse,  or  upon  entry  for, 
and  payrj^nt  of  duties,  for  domestic  consumption. 
All  labor  performed  and  services  rendered  under 
these  regulations  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
officer  of  the  customs,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Seo.  26.  That  where  imported  materials  on  which 
duties  have  been  paid,  are  used  in  the  raanufocture  of 
articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States,  there  shall  be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
such  articles  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  duties 
paid  on  the  materials  used,  less  one  per  centum  of 
such  duties:  provided,  That  when  the  articles  ex- 
ported are  made  in  part  f^om  domestic  materials,  the 
imported  materials,  or  the  parts  of  the  articles  made 
from  such  materials  shall  so  appear  in  the  completed 
articles  that  the  quantity  or  measure  thereof  may  be 
ascertiuned.  And  provided  further^  That  the  draw- 
beck  on  any  article  i^lowed  under  existing  law  shall 
be  continued  at  the  rate  herein  provided.  That  the 
imported  materials  used  in  the  manutlacture  or  prcK 
duction  of  articles  entitied  to  drawback  of  oustoma 
duties  when  exported  shall  in  all  cases  where  draw- 
back of  duties  paid  on  such  materials  is  claimed,  bo 
identified,  the  ouantitr  of  such  materials  used  and  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  thereon  shall  be  ascertained, 
the  facts  of  the  manufacture  or  production  of  such 
articles  in  the  United  SUtee  and  their  eioMxrUtion 
therefVom  shall  be  determined,  and  the  drawback  due 
thereon  shall  be  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  exporter,  to  the  a^nt  of  either  or  to  the  person  to 
whom  such  manufacturer,  producer,  exporter  or  agent 
shall  in  writing  order  such  drawback  paid  under  such 
regiilations  asthe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

Internal  Bevenue, 

Seo.  26.  That  on  and  after  the  first  dav  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-one,  all  special  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  laws  now  in  force  upon  dealers  in  leaf 
tobacco,  retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  dealers  in  to- 
bacco, manutacturers  of  tobacco,  manufacturers  of  <d- 
gars,  and  peddlers  of  tobacco  are  hereby  rej^ealed. 
£very  such  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco,  retail  dealer  in  leaf 
tobacco,  manufacturer,  and  peddler,  shall,  however, 
register  with  the  collector  ofthe  district  his  name,  or 
style,  place  of  residence,  trade^  or  business,  and  the 
place  where  such  trade  or  business  is  to  be  carried 
on,  the  same  as  though  the  tax  had  not  been  repealed, 
and  a  failure  to  register  as  herein  required  shall  sub- 
ject such  penon  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollare. 

Sec  27.  That  all  provisions  of  the  statutes  impos- 
ing restrictions  of  any  kind  whatsoever  upon  fanners 
and  growers  of  tobaooo  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  their 
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leaf  tobacoo,  and  the  keeping  of  books,  and  the  regis- 
tration and  report  of  their  sales  of  leaf  tobacco,  or 
imposing  any  tax  on  account  of  such  soles,  are  hereby 
repealed :  Provided^  however^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  fanner  or  planter  producing  and  selling  leaf 
tobacco,  on  demand  of  any  mtemal-revenue  officer,  or 
other  authorized  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to 
furnish  said  officer  or  agent  a  true  and  complete  state- 
ment verified  by  oath,  of  all  his  sales  of  leaf  tobacco, 
the  number  of  hogsheads,  cases,  or  pounds,  with  the 
name  and  residence,  in  each  instance^  of  the  person  to 
whdm  sold,  and  the  place  to  which  it  is  shipped.  And 
every  farmer  or  planter  who  willftilly  refuses  to  fur- 
nish such  information,  or  who  knowingly  makes  false 
statements  as  to  any  of  the  iacts  aforesud,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Beo.  28.  That  section  thirty-three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be.  and  the  same 
is liereby,  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  said 
number  and  substituting  therefor  the  following^ : 

"  Every  peddler  of  tobacco,  before  commencing,  or, 
if  he  has  already  commenced,  before  continuing  to 
peddle  tobacco,  shall  fhmish  to  the  collector  of  his 
district  a  statement  acoumteljr  setting  forth  the  place 
of  his  residence,  and,  if  in  a  city,  the  street  and  num- 
ber of  the  street  where  he  resides,  the  State  or  States 
through  which  he  proposes  to  travel;  also  whether 
he  proposes  to  sell  his  own  manufactures  or  the  mann- 
factorss  of  othera,  and,  if  he  sells  for  other  parties, 
the  penon  for  whom  he  sells.  He  shall  also  give  a 
bona  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  collector  of  the  district,  conditioned 
that  he  shall  not  ens^age  in  any  attempt,  by  himself, 
or  by  collusion  with  others,  to  defhiud  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  tax  on  tobacco,  snuff,  or  cigars ;  that  he 
shall  neither  sell  nor  offer  for  sale  any  tobacco,  snuff, 
or  cigars^  except  in  original  and  fall  packages,  as  the 
law  requires  the  same  to  be  put  up  and  prepared  by 
the  manufacturer  for  sale,  or  for  removal  for  sale  or 
oonsumptionj  and  except  such  packages  of  tobacco, 
snuff,  and  cigars,  as  bear  the  manufacturer's  label, 
or  caution  notice,  and  his  legal  marks  and  brands,  and 
genuine  intenial-revenue  stamps  which  have  never 
before  been  used." 

Sxo.  29.  That  section  thirty-three  hundred  and 
eightv-three,  Kevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion nfteen  of  the  act  of  &£aroh  nrst,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  all  of  said  section  and  oy  substi- 
tuting in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

**  Every  peddler  of  tobacco  shall  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  collector  of  his  collection  district,  who  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  the  same, 
giving  the  name  of  the  peddler,  his  residence,  and  the 
net  of  his  having  filed  the  required  bond ;  and  shall 
on  demand  of  any  officer  of  internal  revenue  produce 
and  exhibit  his  certificate.  And  whenever  any  ped- 
dler refuses  to  exhibit  his  certificate,  as  aforesaio,  on 
demand  of  any  officer  of  internal  revenue,  said  officer 
may  seize  the  horse  or  mule,  wagon,  and  contents,  or 
pack,  bundle,  or  basket,  of  any  person  so  refusing ; 
and  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  the  seizure 
occurs  may,  on  ten  days'  notice,  published  in  any 
newspaper  in  the  district,  or  served  personally  on  the 
peddler,  or  at  bis  dwelling  house,  require  such  peddler 
to  show  cause,  if  any  he  has,  why  the  horses  or  mules, 
wagons,  and  contents,  pack,  Bundle,  or  basket  so 
seized  shall  not  be  forfeitedl  In  case  no  sufficient 
cause  is  shown,  proceedings  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
property  seized  snail  be  taken  under  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  internal-revenue  laws  relating  to  for- 
feitures. Any  internal-revenue  agent  may  demand 
production  of  and  inspect  the  collector's  certificate  for 
peddlers,  and  rcfhsal  or  failure  to  produce  the  same, 
when  so  demanded,  shall  subject  the  party  guilty 
thereof  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars and  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months." 

Sbo.  80.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  the  internal  taxes 


on  smoking  and  manufactured  tobacco  shall  be  six 
cents  per  pound,  and  on  snuff  six  cents  per  XH>und. 

Seo.  81.  That  suction  thirty  -  three  nundred  and 
sixty-three  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  bc^  and  hereby  is. 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  said  number  ana 
subfitituUng  the  following : 

'*  No  manufactured  tobacco  shall  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  unless  put  up  in  packages  and  stamped  as  pre- 
scribed in  this  chapter,  except  ut  retful  by  retail  deal- 
ers from  packages  authorized  by  section  thirty-three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  of  the  Bevised  Statutes ;  and 
every  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  snuff  or 
any  Idnd  of  manufactured  tobacco  not  so  put  up  in 
packages  and  stamped  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five 
nundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 
than  two  years." 

Sec.  82.  That  section  thirty -three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  March  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine,  be  and  the  same  hereby  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

^*  All  cigars  shall  be  packed  in  boxes  not  before  need 
for  that  purpose,  containing  respectively  twenty-five, 
fitly,  one  hundred^  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  five  hundred  ci^rs  each :  Ihjvided,  however,  That 
manuf)ictureTB  of  cigars  shall  be  permitted  to  pack  in 
boxes  not  before  used  for  that  purpose  cigars  not  to 
exceed  thirteen  nor  less  than  twelve  in  number,  to  be 
used  aa  sample  boxes :  and  every  person  who  sells, 
or  offers  for  sale,  or  delivers,  or  ofifeis  to  deliver,  any 
cigars  in  any  other  form  than  in  new  boxes  as  above 
described,  or  who  packs  in  any  box  any  cigars  in  ex- 
cess of  or  less  than  the  number  provided  by  law  to  be 
put  in  each  box  respectively,  or  wbo  falsely  brands 
any  box,  or  affixes  a  stamp  on  any  box  denoting  a  less 
amount  of  tax  than  that  required  by  law,  shall  be 
fined  for  each  offense  not  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years :  Ji-o- 
vided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  preventing  the  sale  of  cigars  at  retail  by  retul 
dealers  who  have  paid  the  special  tax  as  such  from 
boxes  nocked,  stamped,  and  oranded  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law :  And  provided  fvHker.  That  every 
manufacturer  of  cigarettes  shall  put  up  all  tne  cigarettes 
that  he  manufiictures  or  has  manufactured  for  him, 
and  sells  or  removes  for  consumption  or  use,  in  pack- 
ages or  parcels  containing  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  cigarettes  each,  and  shall  securely  afiix  to 
each  of  sidd  packages  or  parcels  a  suitable  stamp  de- 
noting the  tax  thereon,  and  shall  properly  cancel  the 
same  prior  to  such  sale  or  removal  for  consumption  or 
use,  imder  such  reflations  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Bevenue  shall  prescribe :  and  all  cigarettes  un- 
ported  fW>m  a  foreign  country  shall  be  pack^,  stamped, 
and  the  stamps  canceled  in  like  manner,  in  addition 
to  the  import  stamp  indicating  inspection  of  the  cus- 
tom house  before  they  are  wi^drawn  therefVom." 

Sxo.  88.  That  section  thirty-three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  section 
two  of  the  act  of  June  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  be,  and  the  same  is  amended,  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  number  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

'^  Every  collector  shall  keep  a  record,  in  a  book  or 
books  provided  for  that  purpose,  to  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  only  the  proper  officers  of  internal  rev- 
enue, including  deputy  collectors  and  internal-rev- 
enue agents,  of  the  name  and  residence  of  every  per- 
son engoj^^  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  or  snuff  in 
his  district,  the  place  where  such  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on,  and  the  number  of  the  manufactory ;  and  he 
shall  enter  in  said  record,  under  the  name  of  each 
manufacturer,  a  copy  of  every  inventory  required  by 
law  to  be  made  by  such  manufacturer,  and  an  abstract 
of  his  monthly  returns ;  and  he  shall  cause  the  sev- 
eral manufactories  of  tobacco  or  snuff  in  his  district 
to  be  numbisred  consecutively,  which  numbers  shall 
not  be  thereafter  changed,  except  for  reasons  satisfac- 
toxT  to  himself  and  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Bevenue." 
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Sbo.  84.  That  section  thirty-three  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  fiCaroh  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

'*  £very  collector  shall  keep  a  record,  in  a  book 
provided  for  that  purpose,  to  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  only  the  proper  oiiloers  of  internal  reve> 
nue,  including  deputy  collectors  and  internal-revenue 
i^fents,  of  name  and  residence  of  every  person  en> 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oisarB  in  his  district,  the 
place  where  such  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  the 
number  of  the  manufactory ;  and  he  shall  enter  in 
•aid  record,  under  the  name  of  each  manufacturer  an 
abstract  of  his  inventory  and  monthly  returns ;  and 
he  shall  cause  the  several  manutacturers  of  oiffars  in 
the  district  to  be  numbered  consecutively,  which  num- 
ber shall  not  thereafter  be  changed." 

Sbo.  86.  That  section  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  amended 
by  section  sixteen  of  the  act  of  March  first,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventh-nine,  be,  and  the 
same  is  herebv,  amended,  by  striking  from  the  said 
section  the  following  words,  namely :  '^  five  hundred 
dollars,  with  an  a<Klitional  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  person  proposed  to  be  employed  bv  him  in  mak- 
ing cigars,'^  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  the  words  so 
stricken  out  the  words :  "  one  hundred  dollars.*' 

Sko.  86.  That  an  internal-revenue  tax  6f  ten  dol- 
lars per  pound  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  all 
opium  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  smoking 
purposes :  and  no  peraon  shall  engage  ui  such  manu- 
facture who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
who  has  not  given  the  bond  required  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

8ko.  87.  That  every  manufiAiturer  of  such  opium 
shall  file  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the 
district  in  which  his  manufkKstoiy  is  located  such  no- 
tioas,  inventories,  and  bonds,  shall  keep  such  books 
and  render  such  returns  of  material  and  products, 
shall  put  up  such  signs  and  affix  such  number  to  his 
fiiotory,  ana  conduct  his  business  under  such  Bur\*eil- 
lance  of  officers  and  agents  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  may,  by  regulation,  require.  But 
the  bond  required  of  such  manufacturer  shall  be  with 
sureties  satisfiustoiT  to  the  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue, and  in  a  penal  sum  of  not  less  than  five  thousand 
dollars ;  and  the  sum  of  said  bond  may  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  and  additional  sureties  required  at 
the  di}*cretion  of  the  collector  or  under  instructions  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sso.  88.  That  all  prepared  smoking  opium  imported 
into  the  United  States,  shaU,  before  removal  ftx>m  the 
custom  house,  b^  duly  stamped  in  auch  manner  as  to 
denote  that  the  duty  thereon  has  been  paid ;  and  that 
all  opium  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for 
smoking  purposes,  before  being  removed  fVom  the 
place  of  manufacture,  whether  for  consumption  or 
storage,  shall  be  duly  stamped  in  such  permanent 
manner  as  to  denote  the  payment  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  thereon. 

Sbo.  89.  That  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  gov- 
erning the  engraving,  issue,  sale,  accountability,  ef- 
fiicement,  cancellation,  and  aestruction  of  stamps,  re- 
lating to  tobacco  and  snuff,  as  far  as  applicablo  are 
hereby  made  to  apply  to  stamps  provided  for  by  the 
preceding  section. 

Sbo.  40.  That  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  shall  be 
imposed  for  each  and  every  violation  of  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  act  relating  to  opium  by  any  person 
or  persons  and  all  prepared  smoking  opium  wherever 
found  within  the  United  States  without  stamps  re- 
quired by  this  act  shall  be  forfeited. 

Sbo.  41.  That  wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine 
shall  keep  such  books  and  render  such  returns  m  re- 
lation thereto  as  the  Commijtsioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, may,  by  regulation,  require,  and  such  books  shidl 


be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  internal- 
revenue  officer  or  agent. 

Sbo.  42.  That  any  producer  of  pure  sweet  wines, 
who  is  also  a  distiller,  authorized  to  separate  from 
fermented  grape  juice,  under  internal-revenue  laws, 
wine  spirits,  may  use,  free  of  tax,  in  the  preparation 
of  such  sweet  wmes,  under  such  regulations  and  after 
the  filing  of  Huch  notices  and  bonds,  together  with  the 
keeping  of  such  records  and  the  rendition  of  sudi  re- 
ports as  to  materials  and  products,  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  so  much  of  such  wine 
spirits  BO  separated  by  him  as  may  be  neoessaiy  to 
fortify  the  wme  for  the  preservation  of  the  saccharine 
matter  contained  therem:  Hvvidtd^  That  the  wine 
spirits  so  used  free  of  tax  ahall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  to  introduce  into  such  sweet  winea 
in  alcoholic  strength  equal  to  fourteen  per  centum  of 
the  volume  of  such  wmes  after  such  use :  I¥ovid«d 
further^  That  such  wine  containing  after  such  fortili- 
cation  more  than  twenty-four  per  centum  of  alcohol, 
aa  defined  by  section  thirty-two  hundred  and  fortr- 
nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  shall  be  forfeited  to  tne 
United  States:  Provided  fwihw^  That  such  use  of 
wine  spirits  fVee  from  tax  shall  be  confined  to  the 
months  of  August,  September,  October,  November. 
December,  January,  February,  March,  and  April  of 
each  year.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in 
determining  the  liability  of  anv  distiller  oi  fermented 
ffrape  juice  to  assessment  under  section  thirty-three 
hundred  and  nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  is  autbor- 
ixed  to  allow  such  distiller  credit  in  his  computation 
for  the  wine  spirits  used  by  him  in  preparing  sweet 
wine  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  48.  That  the  wine  spirits  mentioned  in  section 
fifty-three  of  this  act  is  the  product  resulting  from  the 
distillation  of  fermented  grape  juice,  and  shall  be  held 
to  include  the  product  commonly  known  as  grai^e 
brandy ;  and  the  pure  sweet  wine  which  may  be  forti- 
fied free  of  tax,  as  provided  in  said  section,  ia  fer- 
mented grape  juice  only,  and  shall  contain  no  other 
substance  or  any  kind  whatever  introduced  before,  at 
the  time  of,  or  after  fermentation,  and  such  sweet 
wine  shall  contain  not  less  than  four  per  centum  of 
saccharine  matter,  which  saccharine  strength  may  be 
determined  by  testing,  with  Balling's  saccharometer 
6r  must-scale,  such  sweet  wine,  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  spirit  contained  therein,  and  restoring  tne  sam- 
ple tested  to  original  volume  by  addition  oiwater. 

Sxc.  44.  That  any  person  who  shall  use  wine 
spirits,  as  defined  by  section  fifty-four  of  thia  act.  or 
other  spirits  on  which  the  internal-revenue  tax  nas 
not  been  pud,  otherwise  than  within  the  limitationa 
set  tbrth  m  section  fifty-five  of  this  act,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  made  pursuant  to  this 
act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  double  the  amount  of 
the  tax  on  the  wine  spirits  or  other  spirits  so  unlawftiUj 
used.  Whenever  it  is  impracticaole  in  any  case  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  wme  spirits  or  other  spirits 
that  have  been  ilsed  m  violation  of  this  act  in  mixt- 
ures with  any  wines,  all  alcohol  contained  in  such  un- 
lawful mixtures  of  wine  with  wine  spirits  or  other 
spirits  in  excess  of  ten  per  centum  shall  be  held  to  be 
unlawfully  used:  J^ovided^  Aow«e«-,  That  if  water 
has  been  added  to  such  unlawfiil  mixtures,  either  be- 
fore, at  the  time  of,  or  after  such  unlawful  use  of  wune 
spirits,  or  other  spirits,  all  the  alcohol  contained 
therein  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  unlawf\iliy 
used.  In  reference  to  alcoholic  strength  of  wines  and 
mixtures  of  wines  with  spirits  in  this  act  the  measure- 
ment is  intended  to  be  according  to  volume  and  not 
according  to  weight. 

Sbo.  ^.  That  under  such  regulations  and  official 
supervision,  and  upon  the  execution  of  such  entrice 
and  the  giving  of  such  bonds,  bills  of  lading,  and 
other  security  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  prescribe,  any  producer  of  pure  sweet  wines  as 
defined  by  this  act  may  withdraw  wine  spirits  fVom 
any  special  bonded  warehouse  fVee  of  tax,  m  origmal 
packages,  in  any  quantity  not  less  than  eighty  wine 
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gallons,  and  may  nae  so  muoh  of  the  same  as  may  be 
roquired  by  him,  under  suoh  re^rulations.  and  after 
the  filing  or  such  notices  and  bonds,  and  tne  keeping 
of  suoh  records,  and  the  rendition  of  such  reports  as 
to  materials  and  products  and  the  disposition  of  the 
same'  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 

Eresorioe,  in  fortitying  the  pure  sweet  wines  made  by 
im,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  in  accordance  witu 
the  limitations  and  provisions  as  to  uses,  amount  to 
be  used,  and  period  Tor  using  the  same  set  forth  in 
section  ntbr-tnree  of  this  act ;  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  is  authorized,  whenever  he  shall 
deem  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  violft- 
tiona  of  this  Uw,  to  prescribe  that  wine  spirits  with- 
drawn under  this  section  shall  not  be  used  to  fortiiy 
wines  except  at  a  certain  distance  prescribed  by  him 
fix>m  any  distillery,  rectifying  house,  winery,  or  other 
establishment  used  for  producing  or  storing  distilled 
fiI>iritB,  or  for  making  or  storing  wines  other  than 
wines  which  are  so  fortified,  and  that  in  the  building 
in  which  such  fortification  of  wines  is  practiced  no 
wines  or  spirits  other  than  those  permitted  by  his 
ngulation  shall  be  stored.  The  use  of  wine  spirits 
tteo  of  tax  for  the  fortification  of  sweet  wines  under 
this  act  shall  be  begun  and  completed  at  the  vineyard 
of  the  wine  ^wer  where  the  grapes  are  crushed  and 
the  grape  jmoe  is  expressed  and  lermented,  such  use 
to  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  ofiElcer  of 
internal  revenue,  who  shall  make  returns  describing 
the  kinds  and  quantities  of  wine  so  fortified,  and  shall 
affix  such  stamps  and  seals  to  the  packages  containing 
such  wines  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Conmussioner 
of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Bevenue  shall  provide  by  regulations  the  time 
within  which  wines  so  fortified  with  the  wine  spirits 
HO  withdrawn  may  be  subject  to  inspection,  and  for 
final  accounting  Ibr  the  use  of  such  wine  spirits  and 
for  rewarehousing  or  for  payment  of  the  tax  on  any 
portion  of  such  wine  spirits  which  renuun  not  used  in 
Ibrtifyinff  pure  sweet  wines. 

Sxo.  46.  That  wine  spirits  may  be  withdrawn  from 
special  bonded  warehouses  at  the  instance  of  any  per- 
son desiring  to  use  the  same  to  fortify  any  wines,  in 
accordance  with  commercial  demands  of  foreign  mar- 
kets, when  such  wines  are  intended  for  exportation, 
without  the  payment  of  tax  on  the  amount  of  wine 
spirits  used  m  such  fortification,  under  such  regula- 
tions, and  after  making  suoh  entries,  and  executing 
'  and  filing  with  the  collector  of  the  district  from  which 
the  removal  is  to  be  made  such  bonds  and  bills  of 
lading,  and  giving  such  other  additional  security 
to  prevent  the  use  of  suoh  wine  spirits  free  of  tax 
otherwise  than  in  the  fortification  of  wine  intended 
for  exportation,  and  for  the  due  exportation  of  the 
wine  so  fortified,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Interna]  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  all  of  tne  provis- 
ions of  law  governing  the  exportation  of  distilled 
spirits  &ee  of  tax,  so  fSr  as  applicable^  shall  apply  to 
the  withdrawal  and  use  of  wme  spirits  and  the  ex- 
portation of  the  same  in  accordance  with  this  section ; 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  is  autiior- 
ixed,  sabject  to  the  approval  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
TreasuiT.  to  prescribe  that  wine  spirits  intended  for 
the  fortmoation  of  wines  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  introduced  into  such  wines  except  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  an  officer  of  internal  revenue, 
who  shall  make  returns  describing  the  kinds  ana 
qoantities  of  wine  so  fortified,  and  shall  affix  such 
stamps  and  seals  to  the  packages  containing  such 
wines  as  may  be  preecribea  by  the  CommisBioner  of 
Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Whenever  such  wine  spirits  are 
withdrawn  as  provided  herein  for  the  fortification  of 
wines  intended  for  exportation  by  sea  they  shall  be 
introduced  into  such  wines  only  after  removal  from 
storage  and  arrival  alongside  of  the  vessel  which  is  to 
transport  the  same ;  and  whenever  transportation  of 


such  wines  is  to  be  effected  by  land  carriage  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Bevenue,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe  suoh 
reflations  as  to  sealing  packages  ana  vehicles  con- 
taining the  same,  and  as  to  the  Fupervision  of  trans- 
portation from  the  point  of  depmure,  which  point 
shall  be  determinea  as  the  place  where  such  wine 
spirits  may  be  introduced  into  such  wines  to  the  point 
of  destination  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  due 
exportation  of  such  fortified  wines. 

Sxc.  47.  That  all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
reimportation  of  any  goods  of  domestic  growth  or 
manufacture  which  were  originally  liable  to  an  in- 
ternal-revenue tax  shall  be,  as  far  as  applicable,  en- 
forced against  any  domestic  wines  sought  to  be  reim- 
ported ;  and  duty  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon 
the  same  when  reimported,  as  an  original  importa- 
tion. 

Sbc.  48.  That  any  person  using  wine  spirits  or 
other  spirits  which  have  not  been  4iax-paid  in  fortify- 
ing wine  otherwise  than  as  provided  for  in  this  act, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  ou  con- 
viction thereof,  be  punished  for  each  ofiense  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  for  every 
offense  other  than  the  first  also  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year. 

S£o.  49.  That  wine  spirits  used  in  fortifying  wines 
may  be  recovered  from  such  wine  only  on  the  prem- 
ises of  a  duly  authorized  grape-brandy  distiller ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  such  recovery  wine  so  fortified  may 
be  received  as  material  on  the  premises  of  such  a  dis- 
tiller, on  a  special  permit  of  tne  collector  of  internal 
revenue  in  whose  district  the  distilleiy  is  located; 
and  the  distiller  will  be  held  to  pay  the  tax  on  a 
product  fVom  such  wines  as  will  include  both  the  al- 
coholic strength  therein  produced  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  grape  juice  and  that  obtained  from  the 
added  distilled  spirits. 

Sbo.  60.  That  on  and  after  the  dav  when  this  act  shall 
go  into  effect,  fdlffoods,  wares,  ana  merchandise  previ- 
ously imported,  for  which  no  entry  has  been  made, 
and  all  (zoods,  wares,  and  merohanoise  previously  en- 
tered without  payment  of  duty  and  under  bond  for 
warehousing,  transportation,  or  any  other  purpose, 
for  which  no  permit  of  delivery  to  the  importer  or  his 
agent  has  been  issued,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  other 
dutv  upon  the  entry  or  the  with^wal  thereof  than 
if  tne  same  were  imported  respectively  after  that  day : 
lYovided^  That  any  imported  merchandise  deposited 
in  bond  in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse 
having  been  so  deposited  prior  to  the  first  dav  of  Oc- 
tober, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  may  be  withr 
drawn  for  consumption  at  an^v  time  prior  to  February 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  mnety-one.  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  at  the  rates  in  force  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act :  Hwfided^fuHh&r^  That  when  duties 
are  based  upon  the  weight  of  merchandise  deposited 
in  anv  pubHc  or  private  bonded  warehouse  said  du- 
ties snail  be  levied  and  collected  upon  the  weight  of 
such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawaL 

Sbo.  61.  That  all  goods,  wares,  articleS|  and  mer- 
chandise manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  m  anv  for- 
eign country  by  convict  Ubor,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
entry  at  an^r  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  importation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  provision. 

Sko.  52.  Tnat  the  value  of  foreigrn  coin  as  expressed 
in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value ; 
and  tiie  values  of  the  standard  coins  in  circulation  ox 
the  various  nations  of  the  world  shall  be  estimated 
quarterly  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  pro- 
claimed oy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  immediately 
alter  the  past^age  of  this  act  and  thereafter  quarterly 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October 
in  each  year. 

Seo.  53.  That  all  special  taxes  shall  become  due  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  and  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  there- 
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after,  or  on  oommoDcing  anv  trade  or  buBiness  on 
whicb  such  tax  is  imposed.  In  the  fbimer  case  the 
tax  shall  be  reckoned  for  one  year ;  and  in  the  iatter 
case  it  shall  be  reckoned  poportionatel^,  from  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  liability  to  a  spe- 
oial  tax  commenced  to  the  first  day  of  July  following. 
Special  tax  stampes  may  be  issued  for  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
upon  payment  of  the  amount  of  tax  reckoned  propor- 
tionately under  the  laws  now  in  force,  ana  such 
Ktampe  which  have  been  or  may  be  issued  for  the 
period  ending  April  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  may,  upon  payment  or  one  sixth  of  the  amount 
required  to  be  paid  for  such  stamps  for  one  year, 
be  extended  until  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
Bcribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue. 
And  it  Bhall  be  the  duty  of  special  tax  payers  to  ren« 
der  their  returns  to  the  deputy  collector  at  such  times 
within  the  <^endar  month  in  which  the  special  tax 
liability  commenced  as  shall  enable  him  to  receive 
such  returns,  duly  signed  and  verified,  not  later  than 
the  last  day  of  the  month,  except  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  abeenoe,  as  provided  for  in  section  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seveuty-six  of  the  Bevised  Statutes. 

Sxo.  54.  That  section  twenty  of  the  act  entitled 
'*  An  act  to  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  col- 
lection of  revenues,^'  approved  June  tenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  ia  hereby  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

**  Sec.  20.  That  any  merchandise  deposited  in  bond 
in  any  public  or  private  bonded  warehouse  may  be 
withdrawn  for  consumption  within  three  years  tVom 
the  date  of  original  importation,  on  payment  of  the 
duties  and  charges  to  wnich  it  may  be  subject  by  law 
at  the  time  of  such  withdrawal :  Provided^  That'noth- 
ing  herein  shall  affect  or  impair  existing  provisions  of 
law  m  regard  to  the  disposal  of  perishable  or  explo- 
sive articles." 

Bbc.  55.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconmst- 
ent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed :  lYovided,  how- 
ever. That  the  repeal  of  existing  laws,  or  modifications 
thereof,  embraced  in  this  act  shall  not  affect  anjr  act 
done  or  any  right  accruing  or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or 
proceeding  nad  or  commenced  in  any  civil  cause  be- 
fore the  said  repeal  or  modifications,  but  all  rights 
and  liabilities  under  said  laws  shall  continue  and  may 
be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  repeal  or 
modification  had  not  been  made. 

Any  offenses  committed,  and  all  penalties  or  for- 
Ibitures  or  liabilities  Incurred  under  any  statute  em- 
braced in,  or  changed,  modified,  or  repealed  by  this 
act  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished,  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  act  had  not 
been  passed.  All  acts  of  limitation,  whether  appli- 
oable  to  civil  causes  and  proceedings  or  to  the  jirose- 
oution  of  offenses,  or  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  or 
forfeitures,  embraced  in,  or  modified,  cnansed,  or 
repealed  by  tliis  act,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby, 
and  all  smts,  proceedings,  or  prosecutions,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  for  causes  arising  or  acts  done  or 
committed  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  may^  be  com- 
menced and  prosecutM  within  the  same  time  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  tliis  act  had  not  been  passed. 

The  Silver  Bill. — ^The  measure  authorizing 
the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  upon  deposits  of  sil- 
ver bullion  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  bv  Mr.  Conarer,  of  Iowa,  Jan. 
20,  1890,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  which  reported 
it  back  March  26.  On  June  7  a  substitute,  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  a  Republican  caucus 
and  adopted  instead  of  the  original  measure, 
was  passed  by  the  House  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas — Adams,  Allen  of  Michigan,  Amoldj  Atkin- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Atkinson  of  West  Virginia,  Ba- 
ker, Banks,  Bnvne,  Beckwith,  Belden,  Belknap,  Ber- 
gen, Bingham,  *Boothman,  Boutelle,  Bowden,  Brewer, 


Brosius,  Brower,  Browne  of  Virginia,  Buohiman  of 
Now  Jersey,  Burrows,  Burton,  Butterworth,  Caldwell, 
Cannon,  Caswell,  Cheadle,  Clark  of  Wiaoonsin,  Coga- 
well,  Coleman,  Comstock,  Conner,  Council,  Craig, 
Dalzell,  De  Haven,  Dingley,  Dolliver,  Dorsey.  Dun- 
nell.  Evans,  Ewart.  Farquhar,  Featherston,  Finley, 
Flick,  Flood,  Frank,  Funston,  Gear,  Gest,  Oiffoid, 
Greenhalffe,  Grosvenor,  Hall,  Hansbrough,  Harmer, 
Haugen,  Henderson  of  Illinois,  Henderson  of  Iowa, 
Ilennann,  Hill,  Hitt,  Hopkins,  Mouk,  Kennedy,  Kerr 
of  Iowa,  Ketcham,  Kinsey.  Laoey,  La  Follette,  Lmd- 
law.Laws,  Lind,  Lodge,  Msson,  McComas,  McCord, 
McCormick,  McDufile.  McKinley.  Miles,  Moffitt, 
Moore  of  New  Hampshire,  Moret,  Morrill.  Morrow, 
Morse,  Mudd,  Nute,  0»Donnell,  O'Neill  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Payne,  Payson,  Perkins,  Pickler,  Pugsley, 
guackenbush,  Baines,  Kay,  Keed  of  Iowa,  Beybum, 
ife.  Bowell,  Russell,  Sanford,  Sawyer,  Scnnton, 
Scull,  Sherman,  Simonds,  Smith  of  West  Virginia, 
Smyser,  Snider,  Stephenson,  Stivers,  Stockbridge, 
Struble,  Sweney,  Taylor  of  Illinois,  Taylor  of  Ten- 
nessee, £. .  B.  Taylor,  Thomas,  Vandever,  Van 
Schaick,  Wade,  Walker  of  Massaohusetto,  Wailaoe  of 
New  York,  WickhamLWilliams  of  Ohio,  Wilson  of 
Kentucky,  Wilson  of  Washington,  Wright,  Yardley 
—186. 

Nats— Abbott,  Alderson,  Allen  of  Missouri,  An- 
derson of  Kansas.  Bankhead.  Banes,  Bartine,  Bar- 
wig,  Biggs,  Blancnard,  Blana.  Blount,  Breckenridge 
of  Arkansas,  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  Brickner, 
Brookshire,  Buchanan  ot  Virginia,  Bullock,  Bynum, 
Candler  of  Geoivia,  Carter,  Caruth,  Catohings,  Chip- 
man,  Clancy.  Clarke  of  Alabama,  Cobb,  Cooper  of 
Indiana,  Cotnran,  Cowlcs,  Grain,  Crip^Culberson  of 
Texas,  Daigan,  I)avid80ii,  Dockery,  JDunplnr,  Ed- 
munds, Elliott,  Ellis,  Enloe,  Flower,  Forney,  Fowler, 
Geissenhiuner,  Gibson,  Goodnight,  Grimes,  Hatch, 
Hayes,  Havnes,  Heard,  Henderson  of  North  Carolina, 
Herbert,  Holman,  Kelley,Kilgore,  Lane,  Lan  ham,  Lee, 
Lester  of  Georgia,  Lester  of  Virginia,  Lewis,  Maish, 
Mansur,  Martin  oi  Indiana,  McOiammy,  McClennan, 
McCreary,  MoRae,  Montgomeiy,  Moore  of  Texas, 
Morgan,  Mutchler,  Gates,  O'Ferrall.  O'Neall  of  Indi- 
ana, O'NeU  of  Massachusetts,  Outnwaite,  Owens  of 
Ohio,  Parrett,  Peel,  Penington,  Perry,  Pierce,  Quinn, 
Reillv,  Richardson,  Robertson,  Rockwell,  Rogers, 
Rowland,  Sayers,  Seney,  Shively,  Skinner,  Springer, 
Stewart  of  Texas,  Stockdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Tar»- 
ney,  Tillman,  Townsend  of  Colorado,  Tracey ,  Tucker, 
Turner  of  Geor^a,  Turner  of  Kansas,  Venable,  Wal- 
ker of  BiiBBouri,  Washington,  Wheeler  of  Alabama, 
Whitthome,  Wike,  Wiley,  Wilkinson,  Williams  of 
Illinois,  Wilson  of  Missouri,  Wilson  of  West  Viiv 
ginia,  Yoder— 119. 

Not  Votihg— Anderson  of  Mismssippi,  Andrew, 
Bliss,  Boatner,  J.  B.  Brown,  T.  M.  Browne.  Bnmner, 
Buckalew,  Bunn,  Campbell,  Candler  of  Massaohn- 
setts,  Carlton,  Cheatham,  Clements,  Clunie,  Cooper 
of  Ohio,  Covert,  Culbertson  of  Pennsylvania,  Cum- 
mings,  Cutcheon,  Darlington,  De  Lano,  Dibble.  Fitcb« 
Fithian.  Forman,  Grout,  Hare,  Hemphill,  Hooker, 
Kerr  of  Pennsylvania,  Knapp,  Lansing,  Lawler, 
Lehlbach,  Magner,  Martin  of  Texas,  McAdoo,  Mc- 
Carthv,  McKenna,  McMillin,  Milliken,  Mills,  Nie- 
dringhaus,  Norton,  Osborne,  Owen  of  Indiana,  Payn- 
ter.  Peters,  Phelan,  Post,  Price,  Randall,  Rusk,  Smith 
of  Illinois,  Spinola,  Spooner,  Stahlnecker.  Stewart  of 
Georgia,  Stewart  of  Vermont,  Stone  of  Missouri, 
Stump.  J.  D.  Taylor,  Thompson,  Townsend  of  Penn- 
svlvania.  Turner  of  New  York,  Vaux,  WaddlU, 
Wallace  of  Massachusetts,  Watson,  Wheeler  of  Mich- 
igan, Whiting,  Willcox— 78. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to 
read :  "  An  act  to  direct  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion  and  the  issue  of  silver  notes  thereon,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

June  18,  the  Senate  passed  a  substitute  by 
way  of  amendment,  providing  among  other 
things  lor  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  the 
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title  of  the  measure  was  again  changed  to  read : 
**  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
bullion  and  other  purposes." 

The  vote  in  the  Senate  on  its  passage  was  as 
follows : 

Yea9— Bate,  Berry,  Blodgett,  Butler,  Call,  Cam- 
eron, Cockreil^Coke,  Colquitt,  Daniel,  EuPtis,  Geoixe, 
Gorman,  Harris,  Hearst,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Arkansas, 
Jones  of  Nevada,  Kenna,  ManderRon,  Mitchell, 
Moodv,  Morgan,  Paddock.  Pasco,  Payne,  Pierpe, 
Plumo,  Power,  Pu^h,  Ransom,  Reagan,  Sanders, 
Squire,  Stewart,Teller,  Turpie,  Vance,  Vest,  Voor- 
hees,  Walthall,  Wolcott— 42. 

Nays— Aldrich,  Allen,  Allison,  Blair,  Casey, 
Chandler.  Cullom,  Dawes,  Edmunds,  Evarts,  Fryo, 
Gray,  Hale,  Hawley,  Hisoock,  Hoar,  MxsPberson,  M!or- 
rill,  Piatt,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spooner,  Stockbridge, 
Washburn,  Wilson  of  Maryland— 26. 

Absxmt— Barbour,  Blackburn,  Brown,  Carlisle, 
Davis,  Dixon,  Dolph,  Farwell,  Faulkner,  Gibson, 
Hampton,  Hi^gins,  McMillan,  Pettigrew,'Quay,  Stan- 
ford, Wilson  of  Iowa— 17. 

The  debate  on  the  measure  in  both  House  and 
Senate  was  long  and  earnest ;  and  when  the 
amended  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  there 
was  a  struggle  over  its  reference.  The  Speaker 
referred  it  to  the  committee  that  had  reported 
the  measure  originally,  and  the  advocates  of  free 
coinage,  distrusting  that  body,  were  eager  to  have 
the  issue  put  to  the  House  at  once  and  decided 
by  a  direct  vote.  June  25,  the  question  of  con- 
curring in  the  Senate  amendments  was  put  to  the 
House  and  they  were  non-concurred  in  by  the 
following  vote : 

Teas— Abbott,  Alderson,  Allen  of  Mississippi.  An- 
derson of  Kansas,  Anderson  of  Mississippi,  Banknead, 
Barnes,  Bartine,  Blanohard,  Bland,  Blount,  Boatner, 
Breckenridge  of  Arkansas,  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky, 
Brickner,  Brookshire,  J.  B.  Brown,  Brunner,  Bu- 
chanan of  Virginia,  Bullock,  Bunn,  Bynum,  Candler 
of  Georgia,  Carlton,  Carter,  Caruth,  Catchings,  Chip- 
man,  Cuirke  of  Alabama,  Clements,  Cobb,  Connell, 
Cooper  of  Indiana,  Cotnran,  Cowles.  Crain,  Crisp, 
Culberson  of  Texas,  CumminffS,  Davidson,  De  Ha- 
ven, Dockery,  Dorsey,  Edmunds,  Elliott,  Ellis,  Enloe, 
Featherston,  Fithian,  Forman,  Forney,  Fowler,  Fun- 
ston,  Gibsdn,  Gifford,  Goodnight,  Grimes,  Hare, 
Hatch,  Havnes,  Heard,  Hemphill,  Henderson  of  North 
Carolina,  Herbert^  Hermann,  Holman,  Kelley,  Kerr  of 
Pennsylvania,  Kilgore,  Lane,  Lanham,  Laws,  Lee, 
Lester  of  GeortdA,  Lester  of  Virginia,  Lewis,  Magner, 
Mansur,  Martin  of  Indiana,  McClammy.  McClellan, 
McOreary,  MoMillin,  McRae,  Mills,  Montgomery, 
Moore  of  Texas,  Morrill,  Morrow,  Norton,  Gates, 
O'Ferrall,  O'Neall  of  Indiana,  Owen  of  Indiana, 
Owens  of  Ohio,  Parrett.  Paynter,  Peel.  Penington, 
Perkins.  Perry,  Peters,  Pierce,  Post,  Reilly,  Richard- 
son^ Robertson,  Rowland,  Sayers,  Shively,  Skinner, 
Smith  of  Illinois,  Springer,  Stewart  of  Georgia,  Stew- 
art of  Texas,  Stockdale,  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Stone  of 
Missouri,  Tarsney,  Tillman,  Townsend  or  Colorado, 
Tucker,  Turner  of  Georgia.  Turner  of  Kansas,  V  en- 
able, Wade,  Washington,  wheeler  of  Alabama.  Whit- 
JM.  Whittbome,  Wilkinson,  Williams  of  Illinois, 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Wil»on  of  Missouri,  Wilson  of 
West  Viiginia— 185. 

Nays— Adams,  Allen  of  Michigan,  Andrew,  Arnold, 
Atkinson  of  Pennsylvania,  Baker,  Banks,  Bayne, 
Beckwith,  Belden,  Belknap,  Bergen,  Bingiiam,  Bliss, 
Boothman,  BoutcUe,  Bowden,  Brewer,  Brosius,  Brow- 
er,  Browne  of  Virrinia,  Buckalew,  Burrown,  Burton, 
Butterworth,  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Candler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, CannoiiL  Caswell,  Cheadle,  Cheatham, 
Clan^,  Cogswell,  Coleman,  Comstock,  Conger,  Cov- 
ert, Craig,  Culbertson  of  Pennsylvania,  Cutcheon, 
Daiyran.  Darhngton,  De  Lano,  Dingley.  Dolliver, 
Dunnell,  Dunphy,  Evans,  Farquhar,  Finley,  Flick, 


Flood,  Flower,  Frank,  Gear,  Gcissenhainer,  Gest, 
Greenhalffe,  Grout,  Hall,  Hansbrouj^h,  Harmar,  Hau- 
sen,  Henderson  of  Illinois,  Henderson  of  Iowa,  Hill, 
Hitt,  Hopkins,  Houk,  Kennedy,  Kerr  of  Iowa,  Ketch- 
am,  Kinsey.  Knapp,  Laoey,  La  Follette,  Laidlaw, 
Lansing.  I^nlbach,  Lind.  Lod^,  Maish,  Mason,  Mo- 
Adoo,  McComas.  McCora,  McDuffie,  McKenna.  Mo- 
Kinley,  Miles,  Milliken,  Moifit,  Moore  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Morey,  Morse,  Mudd,  Mutchler,  Niedringhaus, 
O'Donnell,  O'Neil  of  Massachusetts,  O'Neill  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Payne,  Payson,  Pugsley,  Quackanbush, 
Quinn,  Raines.  Reed  of  lows,  Reybum,  Rife,  Rowell, 
Rusk,  Russell,  Sant'ord,  Sawder,  Scrantozi,  Scull, 
Sherman,  Simonds,  Smith  of  W  est  Virginia,  Smyser. 
Snider,  Spinola,  Spooner,  Stephenson.  Stewart  or 
Vermont,  Stivers,  Stockbridge,  Struole,  Stump, 
Rweney /Taylor  of  Illinois,  Tavlor  of  Tennessee,  E.  B. 
Taylor,  Thomas,  Townsend  or  Pennsylvania.  Traoey, 
Turner  of  New  York,  Vandever,  Van  Schaick,  Vaux, 
WaddilL  Wallace  of  Massachusetts,  Wallace  of  New 
York,  Watson,  Wiley,  Willcox,  Wilson  of  Kentucky, 
Wilson  of  Washington,  Wright,  Yardley— 152. 

Not  Voting— Atkinson  of  West  Virginia,  Barwig, 
Biggs,  T.  M.  Browne,  Buchanan  of  New  Jersey, 
Clarke  of  Wisconsin,  Cflunie,  Cooper  of  Ohio,  Dalzell, 
Dibble,  Ewart,  Fitch,  Grosvenor,  Hayes,  Hooker, 
Lawler,  Martin  of  Texas,  McCarthy,  McCormick, 
Morgan,  Nute,  Osborne,  Outhwaite,  Phelan,  Pickler, 
Price,  Randall,  Ray,  Rockwell,  Rogers,  Seney,  Stahl- 
neoker,  J.  D.  Taylor,  Thompson,  Walker  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Walker  of  Missouri,  Wheeler  of  Michigan, 
Wickham,  Wike,  Yodei^^40. 

A  conference  committee  was  appointed  and 
agreed  upon  the  following  report : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5jd81)  directing  the  purchase  of  sil- 
ver bullion  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  ana 
free  conference  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  to  said 
bill  and  agree  to  the  following  in  the  nature  of  a  sub* 
stitute :  Strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

**Tbat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion 
to  the  aggr^te  amount  of  4,600,000  ounces,  or  so 
much  thereof  aft  may  be  offered  in  each  month,  at  the 
iparket  price  thereof  not  exceeding  $1  for  871*26 
grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  m  payment  for 
such  purchases  of  silver  bullion  Treasury  notes  of  the 
United  States  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  such  form  and  of  such  denominations, 
not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $1,000,  as  he  may 
prescribe,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  the  Treasury  notes  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  tni«  act  shall  be  redeem- 
able on  demand,  in  coin^  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  or  at  the  omcc  of  anv  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  and  when  so  redeemed 
mav  be  reissued;  but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of 
sucn  notes  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  time  than  the 
cost  of  the  silver  bullion,  and  the  stanclard  silver  dol- 
lars coined  therefrom,  then  held  in  the  Treasury  pur- 
chased by  such  notes ;  and  such  Treasury  notes  snail 
be  a  lepral  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  where  otherwise  expressl^  stipulated 
m  the  contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  customs, 
taxe8,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may 
be  reiFsued ;  and  such  notes,  when  held  by  any  na- 
tional banking  association,  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of 
its  lawftU  reserve.  That  upon  demand  of  the  holder 
of  any  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  shall,  unaer  such  regula- 
tions as  ne  may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes  in  gold 
or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  estab- 
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Usbed  polio7  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  pree- 
,ent  legal  ratio,  or  suoh  rado  as  may  be  provided  by 

^^'Sxo.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy  shall 
each  month  ooin  two  million  ounces  of  the  silver 
bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
into  standard  silver  dollars  until  the  Ist  day  of  July, 
1891,  and  after  that  time  he  shall  coin  of  the  silver 
bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Troasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  and 
any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  fW>m  such  comage 
shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

**  8eo.  4.  That  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  existing  law  and  the  regulations  of  the 
mint  service  govemmg  the  methods  of  determining 
the  amount  orpure  silver  contained,  and  the  amount 
of  chaiges  or  deductions,  if  any.  to  be  made. 

*'  Sbo.  5.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  Feb.  28, 
1878.  entitled  *  An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the 
stanoard  silver  dollar  and  to  restore  its  legal-tender 
character,'  as  requires  the  monthly  purdiase  and 
coinage  of  the  same  into  silver  dollars  ot  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  nor  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver 
bullion,  is  hereby  repealed. 

**  Seo.  6.  That  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
balances  standing  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  respective  credits  of  national  banks  for 
deposits  made  to  redeem  the  circulating  notes  of  such 
banks,  and  all  deposits  thereafter  received  for  like 
purpose,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous receipt,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  shall  redeem  tVom  the  general  cash  in  the 
Treasury  the  tiirculating  notes  of  said  banks  which 
may  come  into  his  possession  subject  to  redemption ; 
and  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur> 
rency  that  such  notes  have  been  received  by  him  and 
that  they  have  been  destroyed  and  that  no  new  notes 
will  be  issued  in  their  place,  reimbursement  of  their 
amount  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe,  from  an  appropriation-  hereby  createa,  to  be 
known  as  'National  bank  notes:  Bedemption  ac- 
count,' but  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  deposits  received  under  section  8  of  the  act  of 
June  20, 1874,  requiring  every  national  bank  to  keep 
in  lawful  money  with  the  'freasurer  of  the  United 
States  a  sum  equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  its  circulation^  to 
be  held  and  used  for  the  redemption  of  its  circulating 
notes ;  and  the  balance  remaining  of  the  deposits  bo 
covered  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  be  reported 
on  the  monthly  public  debt  statement  as  debt  of  the 
United  States  oearing  no  interest. 

*'  Seo.  7.  That  this  act  shall  take  eflbot  thirty  days 
from  and  after  its  passage." 

The  conference  report  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  July  10  by  the  following  yote : 

Teas — Aldrich,  Allen,  Allison,  Blair,  Casey,  Cul- 
lom,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dixouj  Dolpb,  Edmunds,  £varts, 
Farwell,  Frye,  Hawley,  Hurgins,  Hiscock,  Hoar,  In- 
galls,  Jones  of  Nevada,  McMillan,  Manderson,  Mitch- 
ell, Moody,  Pettiorew,  Pierce,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Power, 
Quay,  Sanders,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spooner,  Squire, 
Stewart,  Stockbridge,  Washburn,  Woloott— 89. 

NATs—Barbour.  Bate,  Blackburn,  Call,  Carlisle, 
Cockrell,  Coke,  Colauitt^  Daniel,  Faulkner,  Gibson, 
Gorman,  Hampton,  Hams,  Jones  ot  Arkansas,  Ken- 
na,  McPherson,  Pasco,  Pugh^Ransom,  Keagan,  Tur- 
pie.  Vance,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Walthall— 26. 

Absent — Berry ^  Blodgett,  Brown,  Butler,  Cameron, 
Chandler,  Eustis,  Georpe,  Gray,  Hale,  Hearst,  Mor- 
gan, Morrill,  Paddock.  Payne,  Stanford,  Teller,  Wil- 
son of  Iowa,  Wilson  of  Maryland — 19. 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the 
conference  report  July  12  by  a  vote  of  113  yeas 
to  00  nays. 

The  President  approved  the  measure  July  14 


The  Dependent  Pension  Bill.— On  March 
81,  1890,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill ''  granting  pen- 
sions to  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  incapaci- 
tated for  the  performance  of  manual  labor,  and 
providing  for  pensions  to  dependent  relatiyes  of 
deceased  soldiers  and  sailors."  On  April  30  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  measure 
after  amending  it  so  as  to  make  it  cover  the  ease 
of  every  surviying  soldier  or  sailor  of  sixty-two 
years  of  age  as  in  the  Mexican  War  pension  bilL 
The  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  House  amend- 
ments and  conferrees  were  appointee}  but  failed 
to  agree.  A  second  conference  committee  sub- 
mitted the  following  measure  as  amended : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  considering  the  pension 
claims  of  dependent  parents  the  fact  of  the  soldier's 
death  by  reason  of  any  wound,  iigury,  casualty,  or  dis- 
ease wnich  under  the  conditions  and  limitations  of 
existing  lan^s  would  have  entitled  him  to  an  invalid 
pension,  and  the  fact  that  the  soldier  left  no  widow  or 
minor  cnildren  having  been  shown  as  required  by  law. 
it  shall  be  necessary  only  to  show  by  competent  ana 
sufficient  evidence  that  such  parent  or  parents  are 
without  other  present  means  of  support  than  their  own 
manual  labor  or  the  contributions  of  others  not  legally 
bound  for  their  support :  Brovided^  That  all  pensions 
allowed  to  dependent  parents  under  this  act  shall 
commence  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion hereunder  and  shall  continue  no  longer  than  the 
existence  of  the  dependence. 

Seo.  2.  That  all  persons  who  served  ninety  days  or 
more  in  the  militaiy  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion  and  who 
have  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who 
are  now  or  who  may  hereafrer  be  suffering  from  a  men- 
tal or  physical  disaoility  of  a  permanent  character  not 
the  result  of  their  own  vicious  habits,  which  inca- 
pacitates them  from  the  performance  of  manual  labor 
w  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  unable  to  earn  a 
support,  shall,  upon  making  due  proof  of  the  fact  ac- 
cording to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  interior  may  provide^be  placed  upon  the  list  of 
invalid  pensioners  of  the  United  States,  and  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  pensioi^  not  exceeding  $12  per 
month,  and  not  less  than  $6  per  month,  proportioned 
to  the  dcffree  of  inability  to  earn  a  support,  and  suoh 
pension  snail  commence  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  application  in  the  Pension  Office,  afler  the  nas- 
sa^  or  this  act,  upon  proof  that  the  disability  tnen 
existed,  and  shall  continue  during  the  existence  of  the 
same :  IVovidsd^  That  pereons  wno  are  now  receiving 
pensions  under  existmg  laws,  or  whose  claims  are 
pending  in  the  Pension  Office,  may  by  application  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  in  such  torm  as  he 
may  prescribe,  showinjB^  themselves  entitled  thereto, 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  act :  and  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any 
pensioner  thereunder  from  prot^ecuting  his  claim  and 
receiving  his  pension  under  anv  other  general  or  spe- 
cial act :  H^ovided^  however^  Tnat  no  person  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  one  pension  for  the  same  period : 
And  provided  further  ^  That  rank  iu  the  service  shall 
not  be  considered  in  applications  filed  under  this  act. 

Seo.  8.  That  if  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  who 
served  ninety  days  or  more  in  the  army  or  navy  ot 
the  United  States  during  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion, 
and  who  was  honorably  discharged,  has  died  or  shall 
hereafter  die,  leaving  a  widow  without  other  means 
of  support  than  her  daily  labor,  or  minor  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  such  widow  shall,  up- 
on due  proof  of  her  husband's  death,  without  proving 
his  death  to  be  the  result  of  his  army  service,  be 
placed  on  the  pension  roll  ftt>m  the  date  of  the  appli- 
cation therefor  under  this  act,  at  the  rate  of  $8  per 
month  during  her  widowhood,  and  shall  also  be 
paid  $2  per  month  for  each  child  of  such  officer  or 
enlisted  man  under  sixteen  years  of  affc,  and  in  case 
of  death  or  remarriage  of  the  widow,  leaving  a  child 
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or  ohildren  of  such  offloer  or  enlisted  man  under  the 
a^  of  sixteen  years,  such  pension  shall  be  paid  such 
child  or  children  until  the  a^  of  sixteen :  J¥avided^ 
That  in  case  a  minor  child  is  insane,  idiotic,  or  other- 
wise permanently  helpless,  the  pension  shall  cod- 
tinne  during  the  me  of  said  child  or  during  the  period 
of  such  disability,  and  this  proviso  shall  apply  to  all 
pensions  heretofore  granted,  or  hereafter  to  oc  granted 
under  this  or  anv  former  statute,  and  such  pension 
shall  commence  m>m  the  date  of  application  therefor 
after  the  passage  of  this  act:  And  provided /urther^ 
That  said  widow  shall  have  married  said  soldier  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  act." 

6eo.  4.  lliat  no  agent,  attorney,  or  ether  person 
engaged  in  preparing,  presenting,  or  prosecuting  any 
chum  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  contraet  for.  demand,  receive,  or  retain  for 
such  services  in  preparing,  presenting,  or  prosecuting 
anofa  daim  a  sum  greater  tnan  $10,  wnich  sum  shall 
be  payable  only  upon  the  order  of  the  Commissioner 
of  JPensions,  by  the  pension  agent  making  payment 
of  the  pension  allowed,  and  an;^  person  who  snail  vio- 
late any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  who  shall 
wrongtully  witnhold  fh>m  a  pensioner  or  claimant  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  a  pension  or  claim  allowed  or 
due  such  pensioner  or  claimant  under  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  ffuilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall,  for  each  and  ever^'  such  offense, 
be  fined  not  exceeding  $500,  or  be  unprisoned  at  hard 
labor  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  June  11,  and  in  the 
Senate  June  23.  The  measure  was  approved  by 
the  President  June  27. 

New  States. — A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Idaho  into  the  Union  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Represeatafcives  April  8,  1890,  by 
a  vote  of  129  to  1,  the  Speaker  counting  a  quo- 
rum. The  measure  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
July  1.    The  President  approved  oi  it  July  2. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  Wyo- 
ming was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives March  26, 1890,  by  a  vote  of  139  to  127. 
The  Senate  amended  the  measure  slightly  and 
passed  it  June  27.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
the  President  approved  of  the  measure  July  11. 
The  main  point  of  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
bill  was  the  provision  in  the  new  Constitution 
in  re^rd  to  female  suffrage,  which  was  retained 
in  spite  of  some  earnest  opposition. 

Trasts  and  Combinations.— April  8,  1890, 
the  Senate  passed  the  following  measure  entitled 
**  A  bill  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies" : 

Sxo.  1.  Ever^  contract,  combination  in  form  of 
tnu*t  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  for- 
eign nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.  Every 
person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage 
m  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  nne  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both 
said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sxo.  2.  Every  person  who  shaU  monopolize,  or  at- 
tempt to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire  with  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shaU  be  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  bjr  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,'or  by  both  said  punishments,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sbo.  8.  Every  contract,  combination  in  form  of 
trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade 


or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  District  of  Cfoluinbia,  or  in  reatnunt  of  trade  or 
commerce  between  any  such  Territory  and  another, 
or  between  any  such  Territory  or  Territories  and  anv 
State  or  States  or  the  Distnct  of  Columbia,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  anv  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby- 
dedarea  illegal.'  Every  person  who  shall  make  any 
such  contract  or  engage  m  any  such  combination  or 
conspiracy  shiUl  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  oe  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

Sbo.  4.  The  several  eircuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  invested  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent 
and  restrain  violations  of  this  act ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  several  district  attorneys  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under  the  direc- 
tion or  the  Attorney-General,  to  institute  proceedings 
in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations. 
Such  proceedings  may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting 
forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shall 
be  ei]joined  or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  par- 
ties complained  of  shall  nave  been  duly  notified  of 
such  petition  the  court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  case ;  and 
pending  such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  the 
court  may  at  any  time  make  such  temporaiyTestrain- 
ing  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  jiuit  in 
tiie  prembes. 

Sbo.  5.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  bo- 
fore  which  any  proceeding  under  section  4  of  this  act 
may  be  pending  that  the  ends  of  justice  require  that 
other  parties  should  be  brought  before  the  court-,  the 
court  may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they 
reside  in  the  district  in  which  the  court  is  held  or 
not ;  and  subpoenas  to  that  end  may  bo  served  in  any 
district  by  the  marshal  thereof. 

Sbo.  6.  Any  property  owned  under  any  contract  or 
by  any  combination,  or  pursuant  to  any  conspiracy 
(and  being  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned  in  section 
1  of  this  act,  and  being  in  the  course  of  transportation 
f^om  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country, 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States^  and  may  Be 
seized  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  tnoHd 

Srovided  by  law  for  the  forfeiture,  seizure,  and  oon- 
emnation  of  property  imi>orted  into  the  United  States 
contrary  to  law. 

Sbo.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his 
business  or  property  by  any  other  person  or  corpora- 
tion by  reason  of  anything  forbidaen  or  declared  to 
be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  sue  theretbr  in  any  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which 
the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  three- 
fold the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  costs  of 
suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

Sbo.  8.  That  the  word  "person "or  "persons," 
wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  incluae 
corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the 
laws  of  any  of  the  Territories,  the'  laws  of  any  State, . 
or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

The  House  passed  the  measure  May  1,  amend- 
ing it  so  as  to  make  unlawful  every  contract  or 
agreement  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting competition  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
commodity  transported  from  one  State  to  be  sold 
in  another.  The  Senate  amended  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
non-concurred.  A  conference  committee  was 
appointed  and  failed  to  agree  ;  but  a  second 
conference  committee  reported,  June  18,  to  the' 
effect  that  both  Houses  recede  from  their  respect- 
ive amendments,  leaving  the  bill  as  originally 
passed.  The  President  approved  the  measure 
July  a. 
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Land-Grant  Forfei tare.— This  old  subject 
was  taken  up  and  an  important  measure  was 
passed  "  to  forfeit  certain  lands  heretofore 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroaus."  The  bill  was  intro- 
duces! in  the  Senate  and  passed  that  body  April 
29,  1890.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  substitute,  by  way  of  amendment  July  17. 
The  Senate  non-concuned  in  the  amendment, 
and  conferrees  were  appointed.  They  reported 
in  favor  of  the  following  measure : 

That  there  is  hereby  forfeited  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  hereby  resumes  the  title  there- 
to, all  lands  heretofore  mnted  to  any  State  or  to  any 
corporation  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
opposite  to  and  conterminous  with  the  portion  of 
any  such  railroad  not  now  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion, for  the  construction  or  benefit  of  which  such 
land,s  were  granted ;  and  all  such  lauds  are  declared 
to  be  a  part  of  the  public  domain :  I'hwided,  That 
this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  forfeitinir  the  right 
of  way  or  station  grounds  of  any  railroad  company 
heretofore  ^ranted. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  persons  who,  at  the  date  of  the 
passafipe  of  this  act.  are  actual  settlers  in  frood  faith  on 
any  of  the  lands  nereby  forfeited,  and  are  otherwise 
Qualified,  on  making  due  claim  on  said  lands  under 
the  homestead  law  within  six  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  preference  nght 
to  enter  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  the  home- 
stead law  and  this  act  and  shall  be  regarded  as  such 
actual  settlers  from  the  date  of  actual  settlement  or 
occupation ;  and  any  person  who  has  not  heretofore 
had  the  benefit  of  the  nomestead  or  pre-emption  law, 
or  who  has  failed  from  any  cause  to  perfect  the  title 
to  a  tract  of  land  heretofore  entered  by  him  under 
either  or  said  laws,  may  make  a  second  homestead 
entry  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  make  such  rules  as  will  secure  to 
such  actual  settlers  these  rights. 

Sec.  S.  That  in  all  cases  where  persons,  being  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  who  have  declarea  their 
intention  to  become  such,  in  accordance  with  the 
naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  in  pos- 
session of  any  of  the  lands  affected  by  any  such  grant 
and  hereby  resumed  by  and  restored  to  the  United 
States,  under  deed,  written  contract  with,  or  license 
from,  the  State  or  corporation  to  which  such  grant 
was  made,  or  its  assignees,  executed  prior  to  Jan.  1, 
1888,  or  where  persons  may  have  settled  said  lands 
with  bona  fid6  intent  to  secure  title  thereto  by  pur- 
chase from  the  State  or  oor{>oration  when  earned  by 
compliance  with  the  conditions  or  requirements  of 
the  granting  acts  of  Congress  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  purchase  the  same  from  the  United  States,  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  820  acres  to  any  one  sudi 
person,  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre,  at  any  time 
within  two  years  fVom  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on 
making  said  payment  to  receive  patents  therefor, 
and  where  any  such  person  in  actual  possession  of 
any  such  lands  and  having  improved  the  same  prior 
to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1890,  under  deed,  written 
contract,  or  hcense  as  aforesaid,  or  his  assignor,  has 
made  partial  or  fhll  payments  to  said  railroad  com- 
pany prior  to  said  date,  on  account  of  the  purchase 
price  of  said  lands  from  it,  on  proof  of  the  amount  of 
8uch  payments  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  same, 
to  the  extent  and  amount  of  $1.25  per  acre,  if  so 
much  has  been  paid,  and  not  more,  credited  to  him 
on  account  of  and  as  part  of  the  ^^urchase  price  herein 

}>rovided  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  for  said 
ands,  or  such  persons  may  elect  to  abandon  their 
purchases  and  make  claim  on  said  lands  under  the 
nomestead  law  and  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  act :  IVovided,  That  in  all  cases  where 
parties,  persons,  or  corporations,  with  the  permission 
of  such  State  or  corporation,  or  its  assignees,  are  in 
the  possession  of  ana  have  made  improvements  upon 
any  of  the  lands  hereby  resumed  and  restored,  and 


are  not  entitled  to  enter  the  same  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  such  parties,  persons,  or  corporations 
sliall  have  six  months  in  which  to  remove  any  grow- 
ing crop,  and  within  which  time  they  shall  *a&>  be 
entitled  to  remove  all  bmldings  and  other  movaUe 
improvements  fW>m  said  lanas :  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Iowa  on  whicn  any 
person  in  good  faith  has  made  or  asserted  the  right  to 
make  a  pre-emption  or  homestead  settlement  :'^yu^ 
providea further^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  rights  in'anted  to 
purchasers  or  settlers  by  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  land  grants  made  by  Congress  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  for  the  forfeiture  of 
unearned  lands,  and  for  other  purees,''  approved 
March  8, 1887,  or  as  repealing,  altering,  or  amending 
said  act,  nor  as  in  any  manner  affecting  any  cause  of 
action  existing  in  favor  of  any  purchaser  against  hia 
grantor  for  breach  of  any  covenants  of  title. 

Sec.  4.  That  section  6  of  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act 
for  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa  in  alternate 
sections  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in 
said  State^"  approved  May  17, 1864,  and  section  7  of 
an  act  cntitlea  *^  An  act  extending  the  time  for  the 
completion  of  certain  land-grant  railroads  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,'' approved  March  8,  1865,  and  also  section  5 
of  an  act  entitled  '*An  act  making  an  additional 
grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  alternate 
sections  to  ud  in  the  the  ooubtruction  of  railroads  in 
said  State,"  approved  July  4, 1866,  »o  far  as  said  sec- 
tions are  applicable  to  lands  embraced  within  the  in- 
demnity limits  of  said  grants,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed ;  and  so  much  of  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  an  act  approved  June  2,  1864,  and  en- 
titled ^*  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act 
making  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa  in  alter- 
nate sections  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  rail- 
roads in  said  State,' "  approved  May  15,  1856,  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed  so  far  as  they  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reserve  any 
lands  but  the  odd  sections  within  the  primary  or  6 
miles  granted  limita  of  the  roads  mentioned  m  said 
act  of  June  2, 1864,  or  the  act  of  which  the  same  is 
amendatory. 

Seo.  5.  That  if  it  shall  be  found  that  anv  lands 
heretoforo  granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad 
Company  and  so  resumed  by^  the  United  States  and 
restored  to  the  public  domain  lie  north  of  the  line 
known  as  the  *' Harrison  line,"  being  a  line  drawn 
lh)m  Wallula,  Wash.,  easterly  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  northeast  one  fourth  of  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  27,  in  township  7  north,  of  range  87  east, 
of  the  Willamette  meridian,  all  persons  who  had  •ac- 
quired in  good  faith  the  title  of  the  Northern  Padflc 
Kailroad  Company  to  any  portion  of  said  lands  prior  to 
July  1, 1885,  or  who  at  said  date  were  in  possession  of 
an^  pnortion  of  said  lands  or  had  improved  the  same, 
claiming  the  same  under  written  contract  with  saia 
company,  executed  in  good  faith,  or  their  heirs  or 
assigns,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  entitled  to  pui^ 
chase  the  lands  so  acquired,  pot^sessed,  or  improved, 
from  the  United  States,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  it  shall  be  finally  de- 
termined that  such  lands  are  restored  to  the  public 
domain  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  at  the  rate  of 
$2.60  per  acre,  and  to  receive  patents  therefor  upon 
proof  before  the  proper  land  office  of  the  fact  of  anch 
acquisition,  possession,  or  improvement,  and  ^y- 
mcnt  therefor,  without  limitation  as  to  (quantity: 
Provided^  That  the  rights  of  way  and  riparian  rights 
heretofore  attempted  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Portland,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad  Company  and  tlie  Central  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  by  deed  of  conveyance  dated 
Aug.  8,  1886,  and  which  are  described  as  follows: 
A  strip  of  land  50  feet  in  width,  bein^  25  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  center  line  of  a  water- pipe  line,  as  the 
same  is  staked  out  and  located,  or  as  it  shall  be  here- 
after finally  located  according  to  the  provisions  of  an 
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act  of  the  Legislative  Aesembly  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
icon  approved  I^ov.  26, 1886,  providing  for  the  meana 
to  supply  the  city  of  rortUnd  with  an  abundance  of 
ffood,  pure,  and  wboleaome  water  over  and  acrods  the 
toUowinff  aesoribed  tracts  of  land :  Sections  19  and  81 
in  township  1  soutb,  of  range  6  east ;  sections  26, 81^  88, 
and  86  in  township  1  soutn,  of  range  6  east ;  sections 
8  and  6  in  township  2  south,  of  range  6  east ;  section 
1  in  township  2  south,  of  range  4  east ;  sections  28, 
25,  and  86  in  townsbip  1  south,  of  range  4  east,  of  the 
Willamette  meridian,  m  the  State  of  Oregon,  forfeited 
by  this  act,  are  hereby  confirmed  unto  tbe  said  city 
cf  Portland,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  forever,  with  the  ri^fht  to  enter  on  the  here- 
inbefore-described strip  of  land,  over  and  across  the 
above-described  sections  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing, maintaining,  and  repairing  a  water-pipe  line 
aforesaid. 

Sxo.  6.  That  no  lands  declared  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  by  this  act  shall  by  reason  of  sucb  for- 
feirjre  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  State  or  corpora- 
tion to  which  lands  may  have  been  granted  by  Con- 
gress, except  as  herein  otherwise  provided :  nor  Bball 
this  act  be  construed  to  enlarge  tbe  area  oi  land  orig- 
inally covered  bv  any  sucb  grant,  or  to  confer  any 
right  upon  any  State,  corporation,  or  person  to  lands 
wmch  were  excepted  ftt>m  such  grant.  Nor  shall  the 
moiety  of  the  lands  granted  to  any  railroad  company 
on  account  of  a  main  and  a  brancn  line  appertaining 
to  uncompleted  road,  and  hereby  forfeited,  within  the 
conflicting  limits  of  the  grant  for  such  main  and 
branch  lines,  when  but  one  of  such  lines  Ims  been 
completed,  inure  by  virtue  of  the  forfeiture  hereby 
declared,  to  the  benefit  of  the  completed  line. 

Ssc.  7.  That  in  all  cases  where  lands  included  in  a 
grant  of  land  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  trom 
Brandon  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  commonly  known  as 
the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Bailroad,  have  heretofore 
been  sold  by  the  ofiicers  of  tbe  United  States  for  cash, 
or  with  the  allowance  or  approval  of  such  officers  have 
entered  in  good  fiuth  under  the  pre-emption  or  home- 
stead laws,  or  upon  which  there  were  b(ma  fids  pre- 
emption or  homestead  claims  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1890,  arising  or  asserted  by  actual  occupation  of  the 
land  under  color  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
right  and  title  of  the  persons  holding  or  claiming  any 
such  lands  under  such  sales  or  entries  are  hereby 
confirmed,  and  persons  claiming  tbe  right  to  enter  as 
aforesaid  may  perfect  their  entry  under  the  law. 
And  on  condition  that  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Bail- 
road  Company  within  nineij  days  fix)m  the  passage 
of  this  act  shall,  by  resolution  of  its  board  of  direct- 
ors, duly  accept  the  provisions  of  the  same  and  file 
witn  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  valid  relinquish- 
ment of  all  said  company's  interest,  right,  title,  and 
daim  in  and  to  all  such  hinds  as  have  been  sola,  en- 
tered, or  claimed,  as  aforesaid,  then  the  forfeiture  de- 
clared in  the  first  Hcction  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  or  in  any  wise  afibct  so  much  and  such  parts  of  said 
grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  as  lie  south 
kA  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  through  the  point 
where  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Bailroad  may  cross 
the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Bailroad  in  said 
State,  until  one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
And  there  may  be  selected  and  certified  to  or  in  behalf 
of  said  company  lands  in  lieu  of  those  hereinbefore 
required  to  be  surrendered  to  be  taken  within  the  in- 
demnity llmite  of  the  original  grant  nearest  to  and 
opposite  such  part  of  the  line  as  may  be  constructed  at 
the  date  of  selection. 

Sso.  8.  That  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Bailroad  Com- 
panv,  of  Alabama,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  quantity  of 
land  earned  by  the  construction  of  its  road  from 
Girard  to  Troy,  a  distance  of  eighty-four  miles.  And 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  making  settlement  and 
certifying  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  said  oompanv  the 
lands  earned  thereby  shall  include  therein  all  the 
lands  sold,  conveyea,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by 
said  company,  not  to  exceed  the  total  amount  earned 
by  said  company,  as  aforesaid.    And  the  title  of  the 


purchasers  to  all  such  lands  are  hereby  confirmed  ao 
nir  as  the  United  States  are  concerned. 

But  such  settlement  and  certification  shall  not  in- 
clude any  lands  upon  which  there  were  bonaficU  pre- 
emption or  homestead  claims  on  the  let  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1890,  arising  or  asserted  by  actual  occupation  of 
the  land  under  color  of  the  laws  of  tiie  United  States. 

The  right  hereby  given  to  the  said  railroad  company 
is  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  within  ninety  days 
from  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  resolution  of  its  board 
of  directors,  duly  accept  the  provisions  of  the  same 
and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  valid  re- 
linquishment of  all  said  company's  interest,  right, 
title,  and  claim  in  and  to  all  such  lands  within  the 
limits  of  its  grant  as  have  heretofore  been  sold  by  the 
officers  of  the  United  States  for  cash,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment still  retains  the  purchase  monev,  or  with  the 
allowance  or  approval  or  such  officers  nave  been  en- 
tered in  good  taith,  under  the  pre-emption  or  home- 
stead LiWB,  or,  as  are  daimed  under  the  homestead  or 
pre-emption  laws  as  aforesaid,  and  the  right  and  title  of 
the  persona  holding  or  claiming  any  such  lands  under 
such  sales,  or  entries,  are  hereby  confirmed,  and  all  - 
such  claims  under  the  pre-emption  or  homestead  laws, 
mav  be  perfected  as  provided  bv  law.  Said  company 
to  nave  the  right  to  select  otner  lands,  as  near  as 
practicable,  to  constructed  road,  and  within  indemnity 
limits,  in  lieu  of  the  lands  so  relinquished.  And  the 
title  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  relinauished  in 
fiivor  of  all  persons  holding  under  any  sales  b\'  the 
local  land  officen,  of  the  lands  in  the  granted  umita 
of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  Bailroad  grant,  where 
the  United  States  still  retains  the  puronase  money, 
but  without  liability  or  the  part  of  tne  United  States. 

Sept.  16  the  Senate  adopted  this  confereoce  re- 
port; Sept.  25  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  it ;  and  Sept.  29  the  President  approved 
the  measure. 

Original-Packaare  Law.— On  May  29, 1890, 
the  Senate  passed  tne  following  measure  under 
the  title,  "  A  bill  to  limit  the  effects  of  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  countries,  in  certain  cases  " : 

That  all  fermented,  distilled^  or  other  intoxicating 
liquors  or  liquids,  transported  into  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, or  remaining  therein  for  use,  consumption,  sale, 
or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon  .arrival  in  such  State  or 
Territory  be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  Territory,  enacted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  such  liouora  or  liquids  had 
been  produced  in  such  State  or  Territory^  and  shall 
not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced 
therein  in  original  packages  or  otherwise. 

This  bill  was  considered  as  necessary  in  view 
of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect 
that  **  intoxicating  liquors  manufactured  in  one 
State,  conveyed  into  another,  and  there  sold  by 
the  manufacturer  or  his  agent,  is  protected  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from  any 
regulation  or  prohibition  of  that  sale  b^  the  State 
law,  on  the  ground  that  such  prohibition  or  reg- 
ulation is  an  interference  with  the  regulation  of 
commerce  between  the  States."  July  22,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  following 
substitute : 

That  whenever  any  article  of  commerce  is  imported 
into  any  State  from  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  for- 
eign nation,  and  there  held  or  offered  for  sale,  the 
same  »hall  then  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  such  State : 
Provided^  That, no  discrimination  shall  be  made  by 
any  State  in  favor  of  its  citizens  against  those  of  other 
States  or  Territories  in  respect  to  tne  sale  of  any  article 
of  commerce,  nor  in  favor  of  its  own  products  against 
those  of  like  character  produced  in  other  States  or  Ter- 
ritories..   Nor  shall  tne  transportation  ot  commerce 
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throuf^h  any  9tate  be  obBtracted  except  in  the  neoes- 
saiy  enforoement  of  the  health  laws  of  such  State. 

This  measure  differed  from  the  Senate  bill  in 
making  its  provisions  apply  to  any  article  of  com- 
merce. The  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  House 
amendment,  and  a  conference  committee  reported 
Aug.  6,  in  favor  of  withdrawing  that  aipend- 
ment  and  adopting  the  measure  as  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Aug.  8,  the  President  ap- 
proved the  bill. 

Lotteries.— The  following  measure  **  to  amend 
certain  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating 
to  lotteries,  and  for  other  purposes,''  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Aug.  16, 1890 : 

Be  it  mactsdy  etc.,  That  section  8894  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  be,  and  the  aame  is  hereby,  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  8so.  8894.  No  letter,  postal  card,  or  droular  con- 
cerning any  lottery,  so-called  gift  concert,  or  other  sim- 
ilar enterprise  offering  prises  dependent  upon  lot  or 
'  chance,  or  concerning  echemes  devised  for  tne  purpose 
of  obtaining  money  or  property  under  iaJbe  pretenses, 
and  no  list  of  the  drawinss  at  any  lottery  or  similar 
scheme,  and  no  lottery  ticket  or  part  thereof,  and  no 
check,  draft,  bill,  money,  postal  note,  or  money  order 
for  the  purchase  of  any  ticket,  tickets,  or  part  thereof, 
or  of  any  share  of  any  chance  in  any  such  lottery  or 
gift  enterprise,  shall  be  carried  in  the  mail  or  delivered 
at  or  through  any  post-office  or  branch  tiie'reof,  or  by 
any  letter  carrier :  nor  shall  any  newspaper,  circular, 
pamphlet,  or  publication  of  any  kind  containing  any 
advertisement  of  any  lottery  or  gift  enteiprise  of  any 
kind  offering  prizes  dependent  upon  lot  or  chance,  or 
contuning  anv  list  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  drawings 
of  any  such  lottery  or  gift  enterprise,  whether  said 
list  is  of  any  part  or  of  ful  the  drawing,  be  carried  in 
the  mail  or  delivered  by  any  postmaster  or  letter  car- 
rier. Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  deposit  or 
cause  to  be  deposited,  or  who  shall  knowingly  send  or 
cause  to  be  sent,  anything  to  be  conveyed  or  delivered 
by  mail  in  Yiolation  of  this  section,  or  who  shall  know- 
ingly cause  to  be  delivered  by  mail  anything  herein 
forbidden  to  be  carried  by  mail,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  mors  than  $500  or  by  imprison- 
ment tbr  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  line 
and  Imprisonment  for  each  offense.  Any  person  vio- 
lating any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be 
procMded  against  d^  information  or  indictment,  and 
tried  and  punished  either  in  the  district  at  which  the 
unlawHil  publication  was  mailed  or  to  which  it  is  car- 
ried by  mail  for  delivery  according  to  the  direction 
thereon,  or  at  which  it  is  caused  to  be  delivered  by 
mail  to  theperson  to  whom  it  is  addressed.*' 

Sec.  S.  That  section  8929  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be, 
and  the  aame  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

*'  Skc.  8929.  The  Postmaster-General  may,  upon 
evidence  satisfactory  to  him  that  any  perRon  or  com- 
pany is  engaged  in  conducting  any  lottery,  gift  enter- 
prise, or  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  money,  or  of 
any  real  or  ^rsonal  property  by  lot,  chance,  or  draw- 
ing of  any  kmd.  or  that  any  person  or  company  is  con- 
ducting any  other  scheme  or  device  for  obtaining 
money  or  property  of  any  kind  through  the  mails  by 
means  of  false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  representations, 
or  promises,  instruct  postmasters  at  any  post-offloe  at 
which  registered  letters  arrive  directed  to  any  such 
person  or  company,  or  to  the  agent  or  representative 
of  any  such  |>erson  or  company,  whether  such  acent 
or  representative  is  acting  as  an  individual  or  as  a  firm, 
bank,  corporation,  or  association  of  any  kind,  to  re- 
turn all  such  registered  letters  to  the  postmaster  at  the 
office  at  which  thev  were  originally  mailed,  with  the 
word  "  Fraudulent  **  plainly  written  or  stamped  upon 
the  outside  thereof;  and  all  such  letters  so  returned  to 
such  postmasters  shall  be  by  them  returned  to  the 
writers  thereof,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Post- 
master-General may  prescribe.  But  nothinur  oon tained 
in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorise 


any  postmaster  or  other  person  to  open  any  letter  not 
addressed  to  himself.  The  public  advertisement  hy 
such  person  or  company  so  conducting  such  lottery,  gift 
enterprise,  scheme,  or  device,  that  remittances  for  the 
same  mi^  be  made  by  refdstered  letters  to  any  other 
person,  urm,  bank,  corporation,  or  association  named 
therein  shall  be  held  to  be  prima  faeU  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  said  agency  oy  all  the  parties  named 
therein.  But  the  Postmaster-General  shall  not  be 
precluded  fh)m  ascertaining  the  existence  of  such 
agency  iruiny  other  legal  way  satisfactory  to  himself." 

Sbo.  8.  That  section  4041  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  Sxc.  4041.  The  Postmaster-General  may,  upon 
evidence  satisfactory  to  him  that  any  person  or  com- 
pany lii  engaged  in  conducting  any  lottery,  g^tt  enter- 
prise, or  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  money,  or  of 
any  real  or  personal  property  by  lot,  chance,  or  draw- 
ing of  any  kind,  or  that  any  person  or  company  is 
oooducting  any  other  scheme  for  obtaining  money  or 
property  ^  any  kind  through  the  mails  by  means  of 
false  or  fraudulent  preteuBcs,  representations,  or  prom- 
ises, forbid  the  payment  by  any  postmaster  to  said 
person  or  company  of  any  postal  money  orden  drawn 
to  his  or  its  order,  or  in  tm  or  its  favor,  or  to  the 
agent  of  any  such  person  or  company,  whether  such 
agent  is  acting  as  an  individual  or  as  a  firm,  bank,  cor- 
poration, or  association  of  any  kind,  and  may  provide 
oy  regulation  for  the  return  to  the  remittera  of  the 
sums  named  in  such  money  ordere.  But  this  shall 
not  authorize  any  person  to  open  anv  letter  not  ad- 
dressed to  himselr.  The  public  aavcrtiBement  by 
such  person  or  company  so  conducting  any  such  lot- 
tery, gift  enterprise,  scheme,  or  device,  toat  remit- 
tances for  the  same  may  be  made  by  means  of  postal 
money  orders  to  any  other  person,  firm,  bank,  corpo- 
ration, or  association  named  therein  shall  be  held  to  be 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  said  agency  by 
all  the  parties  named  therein." 

The  Senate  passed  the  measure  Sept.  16,  and 
the  President  approved  it  Sept.  27. 

Miscellaneous. — The  extradition  treaty  with 
Great  Britian  and  the  Samoan  treaty  were  rati- 
flled  by  the  Senate. 

Laws  were  passed  selecting  Chicago  as  the  site 
of  the  World's  Fair  and  providing  for  a  national 
commission ;  requiring  the  superintendent  of  the 
census  to  collect  statistics  of  farms  and  mort- 
gage indebtedness;  increasing  the  pension  of 
those  totally  disabled  and  permanently  helpless 
to  $72  a  month ;  providing  for  assistant  secreta- 
ries of  the  war  ana  navy ;  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  from  one  State 
to  another:  granting  certificates  of  discharge  to 
persons  enlisted  under  assumed  names  during  the 
civil  war ;  providing  for  the  exportation  of  fer- 
mented liquor  in  U)nd  without  payment  of  in- 
ternal-revenue tax ;  extending  the  criminal  juri»- 
diction  of  the  Federal  courts  to  the  Great  Lakes ; 
to  provide  for  the  inspection,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  meats  entered 
for  export ;  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  adul- 
terated articles  of  food  and  drink;  and  enabling 
the  President  to  prevent  the  importation  of  im- 
pure or  adulterated  articles  of  food. 

Uncompleted  Legislation. — Various  impor- 
tant measures  were  passed  by  either  house,  out 
failed  to  come  up  for  final  action  in  the  other,  and 
await  their  fate  m  the  second  session.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  was  the  measure  for  regulat- 
ing Federal  elections,  which  took  up  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  and  was  more  earestly 
debated  and  possibly  regarded  with  greater  par- 
tisan interest  than  even  the  tariff  measure. 
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CONNECTICUT,  a  New  England  State,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  national  Con- 
stitution Jan.  9, 1788;  area,  4,990  square  miles. 
The  population,  acoording  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was  237,946  in  1790;  251,002  in  1800;  261,- 
942  in  1810;  275,148  in  1820;  297,675  in  1880; 
a09,978  in  1840;  870,792  in  1850,  460,147  in 
1860;  687,454  in  1870;  622,700  in  1880;  and 
746,258  in  1890. 

GoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
oi&cers  during  the  jear:  Governor,  Morgan 
G.  Bulkeley,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Gbremor, 
Samuel  £.  Merwin ;  Secretary  of  State,  B.  Jay 
Walsh;  Treasurer,  E.  Stevens  Henry;  Comp- 
troller, John  B.  Wright ;  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  Charles  D.  Hine ;  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Orsamus  B.  Fyler ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, George  M.  Woodruff,  William  H. 
Haywood,  William  O.  Seymour;  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  B.  Andrews ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Elisha  Carpenter,  Dwight  Loom- 
is,  Edward  W.  Seymour,  and  Dwight  W.  Pardee, 
succeeded  by  David  Torrance. 

Finances.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Julf  1, 
1890,  the  State  Treasurer  makes  the  following 
report :  Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1889,  $580,- 
872.25 ;  total  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing,  $2,- 
184,552.46;  total  expenditures,  $1,767,250.45; 
balance  on  hand  Julv  1, 1890,  $897,674.26.  The 
receipts  were  derived  from  the  following  sources : 
Tax  on  mutual-insurance  companies,  $241,489.- 
63;  tax  on  stock  of  non-residents,  $84,781.60; 
telegraph  and  telephone  company  tax,  $10,555 ; 
savings-bank  tax,  $246,799.87;  railroad  tax, 
$772,678.64 ;  one-mill  tax  on  property,  $854,557.- 
65;  military  commutation  tax,  $119,691.80;  in- 
terest on  cash  balances  in  the  treasury,  $29,248 ; 
investment  tax,  inheritance  tax,  and  other  new 
taxes,  $149,525.55 ;  miscellaneous  receipts,  $125,- 
279.72.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  far  be- 
yond the  estimates.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  a 
largely  increased  revenue  from  the  railroad  tax 
and  to  income  from  the  new  taxes  on  invest- 
ments, inheritances,  etc.,  imposed  for  the  first 
time  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  A  lar^e 
balance  in  the  treasury  was  thereby  produced,  m 
view  of  which  the  Treasurer  felt  justified  in  an- 
nouncing in  September,  under  authority  given 
him  by  tke  last  General  Assembly,  that  the  one- 
mill  State  tax  on  property  for  the  year,  which 
would  have  yielded  about  $850,000,  need  not  be 
levied.  He  further  announced  his  readiness  to 
redeem  $200,000  additional  of  the  $1,000,000  8i- 
per-cent  bonds  issued  in  1887  and  redeemable  at 
the  option  of  the  State.  Only  $800,000  of  the 
issue  will  remain  unredeemed  after  this  sum  is 
retired,  and  the  State  debt  will  be  reduced  to 
$8,540,200. 

Under  the  new  investment  tax  law,  the  total 
receipts  by  the  State  treasury  to  July  1, 1890, 
were  $129,452.06,  which  was  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  $][00,000  estimated  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  law,  as  the  probable  receipts  for 
the  first  year  of  its  operation.  The  taxes  were 
paid  on  44,801  different  bonds,  choses  in  action, 
etc.,  representing  a  valuation  of  $88,654,885. 
These  figures  demonstrate  the  success  of  the  law 
in  bringing  to  light  securities  that  were  never 
before  tax^  The  list  of  taxable  property  for 
1888  (before  the  law  went  into  effect)  showed  a 
total  of  railroad,  city,  and  other  corporation 


bonds  and  money  at  interest  owned  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  amounting  to  only  $11,505,210, 
while  under  this  law  the  people  have  produced 
and  registered  with  the  State  Treasurer  for  tax- 
ation securities  of  the  same  kind  aggregating 
over  $88,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  must  have 
existed  and  been  properly  subject  to  taxation  ia 
1888.  The  income  from  the  new  law  taxing 
collateral  inheritances  was  $14,600.42  for  the 
first  year  of  its  operation  endine  July  1, 1890. 
By  reason  of  the  suspension  of  the  one-mill  tax 
for  general  purposes,  no  cui  vcUorem  State  tax 
was  levied  this  year. 

Yalaatlons.— The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  for  1889  shows  an  aggregate  of  $858,918,- 
906,  against  $854,557,515  for  1888.  The  number 
of  dwellings  has  increased  from  108,891  to  112,- 
072,  and  the  valuation  from  $151,808,242  to 
$168,825,997.  The  valdation  of  land  has  in- 
creased about  $850,000,  due,  in  large  part,  to  the 
greater  value  of  city  properties.  Mills,  stores, 
etc.,  show  an  increase  of  about  $1,250,()00;  the 
value  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  something  over 
$50,000;  bank,  insurance,  and  manufacturinfi" 
stocks,  about  $70,000;  quarries,  fisheries,  and 
mines,  about  $10,000 ;  money  invested  in  mer- 
chandising and  trade,  about  $500,000 ;  and  in- 
vestments in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  op- 
erations, about  $1,750,000. 

£dacation.~The  following  statistics  from  the 
latest  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
cover  the  school  year  1888-'89:  Children  of 
school  age  in  the  State,  157,248 ;  number  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  127,089 ;  enrolled  in  other 
schools,  18,269 ;  not  enrolled  in  any  school,  22,- 
586;  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public 
schools,  82,&2 ;  number  of  male  teachers  m  the 
public  schools,  468 ;  female  teachers,  2,785*;  aver- 
age monthly  wages,  male  teachers,  $74.47 ;  aver- 
age monthly  wa^es,  female  teachers,  $89.81; 
number  of  schools  taught,  1,629;  number  of' 
school-houses,  1,645;  value  of  school  property, 
$6,275,177 ;  average  length  of  school  year,  180*82 
days.  The  total  amount  expended  in  the  State 
for  public  schools  during  the  year  was  $1,984,- 
254;  of  which  $1,291,472  was  paid  for  teachers* 
wages,  and  $226,190  for  new  school-houses.  The 
total  revenue  available  for  school  purposes  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $1,990,886,  of  which  $117,982 
was  derived  from  the  income  of  the  State  school 
fund,  $285,864  from  the  State  tax  for  schools, 
$941,881  from  town-school  taxes,  and  570,660 
from  district-school  taxes.  During  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  the  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools,  and  the  increase  of 
school  attendance  has  fallen  almost  wholly  to 
them.  The  night-school  attendance  is  decreasing. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  State  the  school- 
district  system  of  management  still  prevailjs.  A 
law  was  enacted  in  1866  granting  to  towns  the 
right  to  adoDt  the  town  system  by  vote,  under 
which  22  of  the  168  towns  in  the  State  have  abol- 
ished their  school  districts,  and  now  regulate 
directly  all  public  schools  within  their  limits; 
but  the  progress  of  the  change  to  the  new  sys- 
tem has  been  slow. 

At  the  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  852 
students  were  enrolled  during  the  year  1888-*89, 
an  increase  of  B8  over  the  previous  year.  The 
improvements  in  the  school  buildings,  authorized 
by  the  last  General  Assembly,  are  nearly  com* 
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pleted.  The  normal  school  established  at  Willi- 
mantic  by  the  last  General  Assembly  was  opened 
for  students  in  September,  1889,  and  27  pupils 
were  admitted.  In  October,  1890,  the  attendance 
had  increased  to  70.  The  school  building  is  not 
yet  completed. 

Militia. — Early  in  the  year  a  controversy 
arose  between  the  Governor  and  the  officers  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard,  occa- 
sioned by  the  practice  of  renting  the  armory  of 
the  regiment  in  Hartford  on  certain  nights  in 
the  week  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  amusement. 
When  the  question  of  renting  the  armory  for  the 
winter  of  l889-'90  came  up  for  consideration,  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  regiment  objected, 
on  the  ground  that  they  needed  it  on  the  nights 
in  question  for  drilling ;  but  the  quartermaster- 
general  continued  to  rent  it  as  before.  The 
regiment  officers— over  twenty  in  number — there- 
upon tendered  their  resignations.  Efforts  to  set- 
tle the  controversy  fail^,  the  officers  persisting 
in  their  resignations,  "which  were  twice  returned 
to  them  unaccepted.  It  finally  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  discipline  should  be  preserved  in 
the  Guard,  and  the  Governor,  before  whom,  as 
commander-in-chief,  the  matter  was  broug^ht,  in 
January  issued  an  order  dismissing  some  of  the 
refractory  officers,  three  of  them  dishonorably, 
and  ordering  the  others  back  to  duty.  This  ac- 
tion intensified  the  bitterness,  as  this  was  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  State  in  which  the 
Governor  had  exercised  his  power  to  dismiss  dis- 
honorably. In  February  the  various  Companies 
of  the  re^ment  defiantly  renominated  the  offi- 
cers dbmissed,  but  the  Governor  promptly  re- 
fused to  approve  the  nominations,  and  new  men 
were  finally  chosen.  Whether  tiie  Governor 
could  in  this  case  legally  exercise  the  power  of 
dishonorable  dismissal  was  not  clear,  ana  in  May 
the  question  came  before  the  Superior  Court  by 
means  of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  Drought  by  the 
old  officers  against  their  successors,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Tattler  were  legally  entitled  to  their 
office.  A  hearing  was  not  held  until  November, 
and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  reserved. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Guard  on 
Dec.  1, 1889,  was  as  follows :  Commissioned  offi- 
cers, 174;  enlisted  men,  2,899;  total,  2,573,  a 
gain  of  22  for  the  year. 

Popnlation. — ^The  official  returns  from  the 
nationid  census  of  1890  are  compared  with  simi- 
lar returns  for  1880  in  the  following  table: 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

IncMMa. 

Fairfield 

112.042 
12a,8S2 
52,M4 
86.589 
156^528 
T«,1M 
2<118 
48,866 

149,866 
147,171 
68,602 
89.625 
208,904 
76,773 
26,044 
4&,0S8 

87,818 

Hartford 

21.789 

Litchfield 

1.458 

Middlesex 

&986 

New  Haven 

62.881 

New  London  

8,620 

Tolland     ..v 

982 

Wbidham 

1,282 

Total 

622,700 

746,266 

128,161 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
is  as  follows:  New  Haven,  85,981, increase  in  ten 
years,  23,099;  Hartford,  53,182,  increase,  11,167; 
Bridgeport,  48,856,  increase,  21,213;  Waterbury, 
28,591,  increase,  10,785;  Meriden,  21,230,  in- 
crease, 5,690;  Danbury,  19,385,  increase,  7,719; 
New  Britain,  19,010,  increase,  7,210;  Norwalk, 
17,539,  increase,  3,583 ;  Norwich,  16,192,  increase, 


1,080;  Stamford,  15,685,  increase,  4,388;  New 
London,  13,759,  increase,  3,222  ;  Greenwich,  10,- 
120,  increase,  2,228;  Windham,  10,025,  incraise, 
1,761. 

County  Debts. — None  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  have  a  bonded  debt,  and  onlv  four  a  float- 
ing debt,  amounting  this  year  to  $44,713.  Litch- 
field and  Middlesex  Counties  owe  between  $1,000 
and  $5,000;  Windham  County,  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000 ;  and  Hartford  County,  between 
$20,000  and  $35,000. 

Mannfactnres.— The  annual  report  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1889  con- 
tains the  following  figures  gathered  from  the 
business  in  1888  of  241  establishments  engaged 
in  22  lines  of  industry:  Capital,  $85,863,6^^ ; 
value  of  goods  manufactured,  $85,929,133.43; 
stock  and  materials,  $45,368,408.47 ;  cost  of 
manufacture  (less  rent,  interest,  and  taxes),  $31,- 
621,592.93;  rent,  interest,  and  taxes,  $1,690.- 
420.52;  net  profits,  $7,248,711.51;  wages,  $22,- 
432,824.66 ;  persons  employed,  not  including  of- 
ficers, etc.,  53,147. 

A  comparison  is  given  of  the  business  of  85 
establishments  for  1887  and  1888,  from  which 
the  following  figures  are  taken : 


Number  of  empknrte. , 

Capital 

VaJae  of  goods 

Value  of  materials 

Cost  of  manulkcture,  leas  rent,  in- 
terest, and  taxes. , 

Net  profits 

Wages 


1887. 


86,068 

t4S,664,lM 

48,0481.192 

8a,«6,076 

16,878,645 
8,781,805 
11,676,894 


1888. 


87,094 

149,118,149 

45,764,880 

84,440,041 

17,186,8»4 
8,297,961 
18,088,418 


Fisheries.— The  following  statistics  of  the 
oyster  industry  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 1889, 
are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau: 
Capital,  $3.322.311 ;  receipts,  $1,232,146 ;  ex- 
penses, $556,765.83;  losses  by  starfish,  drills, 
winkles,  and  storm,  $543,750 ;  wages  (included  in 
expenses),  $263,562 ;  earnings  of  natural  growth- 
ers,  $100,372;  number  of  owners,  613;  number 
of  employes,  1,024 ;  natural  growthers,  391 ; 
grounds,  State  and  town,  80,9^*7  acres;  ves- 
sels, 453. 

In  the  halibut,  cod,  and  mackerel  fishery  Con- 
necticut stands  fourth  among  the  States.  The 
capital  invested  is  $351,500;  value  of  catch, 
$289,800;  wages  paid,  $79,625.  Ninety-two 
smacks  are  engaged  with  602  men.  These  figures, 
as  well  as  those  that  follow,  cover  the  year  end- 
ing May  1, 1889. 

The  capital  of  all  kinds,  including  the  value 
of  vessels  and  outfits  employed  in  the  men- 
haden fishery,  is  $210,825.  The  vessels  number 
48,  including  4  steamers.  Their  total  value  is 
$40,700.  The  employes  number  323,  with  wages 
and  shares  aggregating  $63,138.  The  catch  by 
factory  steamers  and  traps  is  valued  at  $60,398 ; 
by  other  traps,  $8,009.74.  The  value  of  oil  is 
$73,090,  and  of  fertilizer  $60,950,  a  total  of 
$134,040.  To  this  should  be  added  the  catch  of 
other  traps  ($8,009.74);  t^tal,  $142,049.74. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  whale  and  seal 
fishery  is  $88,000.  It  employs  90  men.  There 
are  3  schooners  with  a  tonnage  of  477  and  a  value 
of  $27,000.  The  number  of  seal  skins  taken  last 
year  was  1,996.  There  were  26,460  gallons  of 
sperm  oil  made,  43,835  gallons  of  common  oil, 
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And  2,179  pounds  of  whalebone  secured.  The 
total  receipts  were  $58,299.50,  and  total  ex- 
penses $22,000. 

Lobster  fishing  shows  a  total  capital  of  $69,462, 
with  $95,175  as  the  value  of  the  catch.  Thirty- 
two  vessels  are  employed  and  257  men,  all  but 
83  classed  as  owners.  The  wages  of  the  38  ag- 
gregate $9,900. 

The  shad-fishing  statistics  for  1880  show  a 
total  of  53  traps,  with  a  catch  for  pound  fisheries 
of  31,000,  valued  at  $7,750,  and  of  31,900  for 
river  fisheries  with  a  value  of  $7,975.  The  total 
•catch  was  62,900,  valued  at  $15,725,  a  consider- 
•«ble  decrease  from  1888.  The  capital  is  $41,- 
736 ;  the  vessels  employed,  89 ;  the  men  employed, 
174;  and  the  wages  paid,  $4,699. 

The  shad  fishery  in  Connecticut  river  is  steadi- 
ly declining,  largel]r  on  account  of  the  wholesale 
•capture  of  the  fish  in  pounds  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Local  Option.— At  the  town  elections  held 
throughout  the  State  early  in  October,  83  towns 
voted  for  license  under  the  local-o[)tion  law 
And  85  towns  for  no  license.  There  were  a  few 
-changes  from  one  column  to  the  other,  but  the 
totals  were  unchanged  from  last  year. 

Political.  — On  Aug.  13  the  Prohibitionists 
met  in  State  convention  at  Hartford  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Phin- 
•eas  M.  Augur ;  for  Lieutenant-Govenier,  De 
Witt  C.  Pond;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Henry 
R.  Palmer;  for  Treasurer,  John  B.  Smith;  for 
•Comptroller,  Frederick  M.  Hawley.  The  resolu- 
tions reiterate  the  demand  of  the  party  for 
prohibition,  and  incidentally  favor  a  low  tariff, 
woman  suffrage,  legislation  for  the  farmers,  and 
numerous  other  reforms. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 
.at  Hartford  on  Sept.  16.  Its  nominees  wei-e 
Luzon  B.  Morris  for  Gtovemor,  Joseph  W.  Al- 
«op  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  J.  Phelan 
for  Secretary  of  State,  Marvin  H.  Sanger  for 
Treasurer,  and  Nicholas  Staub  for  Comptroller. 
The  platform  demands  such  revision  of  tne  tariff 
•as  shall  admit  crude  materials  of  manufacture 
free,  and  lighten  the  burdens  upon  the  neces- 
;saries  of  life.  On  State  issues  the  following 
declarations  were  made : 

We  declare  for  an  ameDdment  to  the  State  Conati- 
tntion  providing  for  the  election  of  all  State  officers 
by  a  plurality  of  votes. 

All  unnecesBary  and  vexatious  interference  with 
personal  liberty,  by  means  of  sumptuary  enactments, 
we  oppose  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions; and  we  demand  that  county  commissioners 
be  elected  by  the  people  and  the  present  unjust,  arbi- 
trary, partisan,  and  undemocratic  method  of  appoint- 
.ment  be  repealed. 

We  regard  the  secret  ballot  law,  enacted  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  in  response  to  the  repeated  de- 
mands of  the  Democratic  party,  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  we  favor  sucfi  amendments  there- 
to as  will  render  its  compulsory  secrecy  absolute,  for 
the  suppression  of  bribery  and  intimidation,  and  will 
prevent  such  attempted  evasions  of  the  same  as  were 
practiced  by  high  authority  at  the  last  election  in  the 
•city  of  Hartford. 

We  favor  le^slation  to  protect  the  people  from 
:adulterated  food  products,  and  we  demand  tnat  such 
laws  shall  be  executed  by  officials  who  are  in  sympa- 
thy with  them  and  not  by  political  beneficiaries. 

On  Sept.  17  the  Republican  convention  met 
.at  New    Haven,  and    nominated    Lieut-Gov. 
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Samuel  E.  Merwin  as  its  candidate  for  Governor 
by  a  vote  of  398  to  51  for  Gov.  Bulkeley.  George 
A.  Bo  wen  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, George  P.  McLean  for  Secretary  of  State, 
E.  Stevens  Henry  for  Treasurer,  and  Lyman  S. 
Catlin  for  Comptroller.  The  platform  makes 
the  following  comments  on  local  questions : 

We  inrite  attention  to  the  various  laws  enacted  by 
Hepublican  General  Assemblies  in  the  interest  of 
puDlic  health  and  against  adulterations ;  and  we  de- 
clare that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  next  General  Assembly 
to  adopt  further  measures  to  protect  the  market  for 
the  honest  producer  and  to  prevent  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  iraudulent  and  ii^urious  adulterations  and 
imitations  of  foods. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
party  has  adopted  in  this  State  restrictive  measures 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  moneys  of  the  State,  and 
has  increased  the  revenue  derived  from  corporations 
and  from  personal  estate.  With  conspicuous  economy 
and  ability  the  State  finances  have  been  so  managed 
that  while  liberal  expenditures  have  been  made  for 
ervery  interest  in  the  State,  the  revenues  have  been  so 
increased  that  a  direct  State  tax  wa«  abolished. 

We  demand  such  economy  in  appropriations  by  the 
next  General  Assembly  and  such  continuance  of  the 

E resent  policy  of  taxation  that  towns  may  continue  to 
e  relieved  from  the  payment  of  a  State  tax. 
The  Agricultural  College  fund  should  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  intended  by  the  creative  act.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should,  if  found  necessary,  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  insure  the  benefits  of  that  lund  to 
the  farmers  and  fanning  interests  of  the  State. 

The  candidates  for  Lieutenant-Governor  on 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  tickets 
were  direct  representatives  of  the  farmers,  who, 
through  their  granges,  were  also  instrumental  in 
securing  from  the  convention  of  each  party  dec- 
larations in  favor  of  "anti-oleo"  laws  and  other 
legislation  for  their  interest.  There  was  also  a 
Labor  ticket  in  the  field,  headed  by  Henry  C. 
Baldwin  for  Governor.  Discussion  during' the 
canvass  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  national 
issues.  At  the  election  in  November  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  received  a  considerable  plurality 
over  the  Republican  ticket ;  but  a  majority  be- 
ing necessary  to  elect,  there  was  some  doubt 
whether  there  had  been  a  choice  by  the  people 
for  Governor  or  Treasurer.  For  determining 
the  result  of  an  election  the  State  Constitution 
provides  as  follows : 

A  fair  list  of  the  persons  and  number  of  votes  given 
for  each,  together  with  the  returns  of  presiding  offi- 
cers of  [election  in  each  town],  shall  be,  by  the  Treas- 
urer, Secretair,  and  Comptroller,  made  and  laid  before 
the  General  Assembly,  then  next  to  be  holden,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  thereof;  and  said  Assembly 
shall,  after  examination  of  the  same,  declare  the  per- 
son whom  they  shall  find  to  be  legally  chosen  and 
give  him  notice  accordingly.  If  no  person  shall  have 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  said  votes,  or  if 
two  or  more  shall  have  an  equal  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  said  votes,  then  said  Assembly  on  the  second 
day  of  their  session,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houses 
shall  proceed,  without  debate,  to  choose  a  Govern- 
or fh>m  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  two  persons  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  or  of  the  names  of  the 
persons  having  an  equal  and  highest  number  of  votes 
so  returned,  as  aforesaid.  The  General  Assembly  shall 
by  law  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  td\  questions 
concermng  the  election  of  a  Governor,  or  Lieutenant- 
governor,  shall  be  determined. 

Pursuant  to  these  provisions,  the  returns  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  election  were   examined  on  Nov.  26 
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\fj  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Comptroller, 
and  the  following  result  ascertained :  For  Gov- 
ernor—Morris, 67,662;  Merwin,  68,976;  Augur, 
8,413;  Baldwin.  209;  scattering,  38;  majority 
for  Morris,  26.  For  Lieutenant-Governor— A Isop, 
67,881;  Bowen,  63,685;  Pond,  8,414;  Saunders, 
189 ;  scattering,  35 ;  majority  for  Alsop,  568.  For 
Secretary  of  State— Phelan,  67,754;  McLean, 
63,580 ;  Palmer,  8,455 ;  Lane,  178 ;  scattering,  47 ; 
majority  for  Phelan,  544.  For  Treasurer— Sanger, 
67,741 ;  Henry,  63,791 ;  Smith,  3,429;  Coming,, 
155;  scattering,  76;  majority  for  Sanger,  290. 
For  Comptroller— Staub,  68,271 ;  Catlin,  62,977; 
Hawley,  3,414 ;  Sheldon,  182 ;  scattering,  36 ;  ma^- 
jority  for  Staub,  1,662.  To  this  official  sum- 
mary of  the  face  of  the  returns,  which  must  be 
laid  before  the  General  Assembly  for  its  action, 
the  canvassers  added  the  following  statement : 

The  official  returns  show  also  that  in  certain  votinff 
difitriots  a  large  number  of  ballots  were  cast  which 
were  not  counted,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz : 

"  Prohibition  votes  not  printed  m  conformity  with 
the  law  " ; 

^^  Not  printed  according  to  law  " ; 

**  The  word  *■  for '  wa«  printed  before  the  name  of 
the  office  voted  for"; 

*»  Marked"; 

"Illegal"; 
and  for  other  oauBOS  which  are  not  specifically  stated. 

No  return  of  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom 
these  ballots  were  cast  has  been  made. 

It  also  appears  from  evidence  presented  to  the  can- 
vassers that  there  is  a  clerical  error  in  the  return  of 
the  vote  of  the  town  of  Milford. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Republicans  that  many  of 
the  ballots  so  returned  by  the  presiding  officers 
as  bein^  rejected  were  in  fact  legal  votes  for  the 
Prohibition  candidates,  and  that  if  they  were 
counted  as  they  should  be,  the  apparent  major- 
ity for  Morris  would  be  wiped  out  and  there 
would  be  no  election  of  Governor,  and  {)ossibly 
of  Treasurer,  by  the  people.  It  rests  with  the 
General  Assembly,  which  will  meet  in  January, 
1891,  to  decide  whether  it  will  go  behind  the 
returns  and  ascertain  the  legality  of  the  rejected 
ballots,  or  will  declare  the  result  as  shown  upon 
the  face  of  the  returns  certified  to  it  as  above. 
This  Assembly  was  chosen  at  the  same  election, 
and  will  contain  in  the  Senate  7  Republicans 
and  17  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  ISiS  Repub- 
licans and  119  Democrats,  giving  the  Republi- 
cans a  majority  of  4  on  joint  ballots 

At  the  same  election  the  following  Members 
of  Congress  were  chosen ;  First  District,  Lewis 
Sperry,  Democrat,  over  W.  Edgar  Simonds,  Re- 
publican, by  aplurality  of  692 ;  Second  District, 
Washington  F.  Willcox,  Democrat,  over  Josiah 
M.  Hubbard,  Republican,  by  a  plurality  of  3,531 ; 
Third  District,  Charles  A.  Russell,  Republican, 
over  David  A.  Wells,  Democrat,  by  a  plurality 
of  992 ;  Fourth  District,  Robert  E.  De  Forest, 
Democrat,  over  Frederick  Miles,  Republican,  by 
a  plurality  of  956. 

COSTA  RICA,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  President, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  the  legislative  author- 
ity in  a  Chamljer  of  Representatives,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  for  four  years,  half  re- 
tiring every  two  years.  The  franchise  is  limited 
to  adiilt  males  wto  live  in  respectable  circum- 
stances. The  President  is  Gen.  Bernardo  Soto, 
who  as  Vice-President  succeeded  on  the  death 


of  Prospero  Fernandez,  March  11, 1885,  and  was 
elected  for  a  full  term  in  May,  1886. 

Area  and  Popniation.— The  area  of  the  re- 
public is  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles.  The 
population  in  the  beginninjr  of  1889  was  esti- 
mated at  205,730.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  urban  popidation  is  of  pure  Spanish  de- 
scent. There  were  about  1,000  immigrants  in 
1887,  half  from  Jamaica  and  half  from  Italy. 
The  school  attendance  in  1888  was  12,733,  be- 
sides 2,500  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  was  27,245  in  1884 
The  permanent  military  force  is  600  men ;  the 
strength  of  the  militia,  all  able-bodied  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty,  is  81,824. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  o'f  imports  in 
1888  was  5,201,922  pesos,  and  of  exports  5,713,792 
pesos.  The  export  of  coffee  was  10,258  tons» 
valued  at  4,742JQ00  pesos,  of  which  6,025  tons 
went  to  Great  Britain,  8,175  tons  to  the  United 
States,  and  1,058  tons  to  other  countries.  The 
next  most  important  article  of  export  is  bananas, 
after  which  come  hides  and  skins,  plants,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  caoutchouc.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
conee  crop  has  led  to  efforts  to  develop  the  cult- 
ure of  bananas  and  of  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  ca- 
cao, and  other  crops.  Rice,  Indian  com,  wheat, 
and  potatoes  are  grown  extensively.  The  prod- 
uct of  gold  and  silver  in  1888  was  37,496  pesoa. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  1887  waa 
293,  of  454,092  tons,  belonging  mainly  to  the 
United  States;  in  1888  the  number  was  303. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.— There 
was  a  line  of  railroad  between  Limon  and  Rev- 
entazon,  180  miles,  in  1888,  and  a  continuation  to 
Cartago,  51  miles,  was  in  progress.  The  num- 
ber of  letters,  newspapers,  and  other  mail  matter 
in  1887-'88  was  2,633,809 ;  the  number  of  tele- 
graph messages,  112,639;  length  of  lines,  600 
miles ;  telegraph  receipts,  31,176  pesos. 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  the  ve&r  endinr 
March  31, 1889,  was  3,687,594  pesos;  the  expendi- 
ture, 3,476,722  pesos,  the  pnncipal  items  being 
634,887  pesos  for  the  debt,  439,8(W  pesos  for  de- 
fense, 480,358  pesos  for  public  instruction,  and 
417,512  pesos  lor  public  works.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  1889-'90  is  4,287,086  pesos ;  expendi- 
ture, 4,183,798  pesos. 

The  internal  indebtedness  of  Costa  Rica  was 
liquidated  in  1887.  The  foreign  debt,  which 
amounted  on  Jan.  1, 1887,  to  £2,691,300,  with  in- 
terest undischarged  to  the  amount  of  £2.119.512» 
was  converted,  by  consent  of  the  bondholders, 
into  £2,000,000  of  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest from  Jan.  1,  1888,  and  was  assumed  by 
the  Costa  Rica  Railway  Conapany. 

Pnblic  Aifairs.— The  President  of  Costa 
Rica  accepted  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  Cen- 
tral American  Union  that  were  adopted  at  San 
Salvador  in  October,  1889,  with  reservations  re- 
garding certain  points  that  were  omitted  bv  the 
conference,  viz.,  provisions  for  liberty  of  the 
press,  regular  succession  of  the  Executive,  and 
protection  of  human  life.  A  question  that 
stirred  the  country  more  than  any  other  in  1890 
was  that  of  religious  instniction  in  the  public 
schools.  The  educated  and  progressive  part  of 
the  communitv  objected  to  tne  introduction  of 
religion  into  the  schools,  and  a  bill  devoting  a 
large  sum  to  religious  instruction  was  voted  down, 
by  a  large  majority  in  Congress. 
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CROOK,  GEOBOE,  soldier,  born  near  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Sept.  8,  1828:  died  in  Chieaeo,  111., 
March  1,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1852,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  f^ourth  Infantry  as  brevet  second 
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lieutenant.  In  the  regidar  armj  he  was  pro- 
moted second  lieutenant,  July  7,  1853,  and  rose 
by  successive  gradations  to  major-general,  April 
6,  1888.  In  the  volunteer  service  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  Thirty -sixth  Ohio  In- 
fantry Sept.  13,  1861;  promoted  brigadier-gen- 
eral Sept  7,  1862,  and  major-general  Oct.  21, 
1864 ;  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  Jan. 
15,  1866.  He  was  brevetted  major-^neral  of 
volunteers,  July  18,  1864,  for  distinguished  serv- 
ices in  West  Virginia. 

Gen.  Crook  accompanied  the  Rogue  river  ex- 
pedition in  1855,  and  that  to  the  Pitt  river  re- 
^on  in  1857.  During  the  latter  he  was  engaged 
m  several  actions  with  the  Indians,  and  received 
an  arrow  wound  in  the  leg.  In  1858  he  marched 
with  his  command  from  Port  Ter-waw  to  Van- 
couver, Washington, and  after  accompanying  the 
Takima  expedition  he  returned  to  Port  Ter-waw, 
and  remained  there  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  He  was  then  ordered  East,  and  after  taking 
command  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry  was 
sent  into  West  Virginia,  where  he  served  till 
May  1,  1862.  On  May  23  he  participated  in  the 
action  at  Lewisburg,  Va.,  and  was  wounded. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  Third  Provisional 
Brigade  from  May  1,  till  Aug.  15,  1862;  took 
part  in  the  campaign  in  nortliern  Virginia  in 
August  and  September,  and  in  the  Maryland 
campaign  in  September,  and  rendered  important 
service  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  After 
further  service  in  West  Virginia,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Tennessee  in  February,  1863;  com- 
manded a  division  at  Carthage, Tenn.,  from  March 
till  June :  and  was  given  command  of  the  Second 
Cavalry  Division  on  July  1.  He  was  in  command 
in  the  advance  on  Tallahoma,  June,  July ;  was 
present  in  the  action  at  Hanover  Gap.  June  26, 
and  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Sept.  10  and  20 ; 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Con  federates  under 
Gen.  Wheeler,  Oct.  1-10;  was  conspicuous  in  the 
actions  at  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
Oct  3,  McMinnville,  Oct  4,  and  Farmington, 
Oct  7 ;  and  operated  from  Shelbyville.  Tenn.,  to 
Rome,  Ga.,  in  October  and  November.  Prom 
February  till  June,  1864,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  Kanawha  District,  W.  Va. ;  and,  besides 
raiding  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad, 


he  took  part  in  the  actions  at  Cloyd  mountain 
and  New  River  Bridge.  In  Juljr  and  August  he 
commanded  the  National  forces  m  West  Virginia, 
and  was  in  the  engagements  at  Snicker's  Ferry, 
July  19,  and  Kernstown,  July  24  ;  and  while  co- 
operating with  Gen.  Sheridan  in  his  famous  Shen- 
andoah valley  campaign,  from  August  till  Decem- 
ber, was  in  the  battles  at  Berry ville,  Opequan, 
Fisher's  Hill,  Strasburg,  and  Cedar  Creek.  From 
March  26  till  April  9,  1865,  he  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

After  the  war  Gen.  Crook  was  in  command  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  till  September,  1865.  He 
was  mustercMi  out  of  the  volunteer  service  Jan. 
15,  1866,  appointed  lieutenant  -  colonel  of  the 
Twenty-thim  Infantry,  and  assigned  to  duty 
among  the  hostile  Indians  in  Idaho.  He  first 
directed  a  campaign  against  the  Snakes,  and, 
after  service  on  the  Retiring  Board  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  appointed  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arizona,  where,  in  1872,  on  the  refusal  of 
the  refractory  Apaches  to  return  to  their  reserva- 
tion, he  attacked  them  in  the  Sauto  Basin  and 
forced  them  into  submission.  He  then  under- 
took to  teach  them  the  ways  of  civilization,  en- 
couraged them  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and 
pledged  them  his  influence  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained peaceable.  In  1875  he  led  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes.  de- 
feating them  in  a  battle  on  Powder  river,  Wyo- 
ming. In  March,  1876,  he  gained  another  victory 
over  them,  and  in  June  was  again  the  yictor  on 
Tongue  and  Rosebud  rivers.  After  the  massacre 
of  Gen.  Custer's  command  in  June,  Gen.  Crook 
pursued  the  hostiles  to  Slim  Buttes,  Dakota,  de- 
feated them  so  sevei*ely  there  that  in  May,  1877, 
the  hostiles  surrendered.  In  1882  he  resumed 
command  in  Arizona.  In  the  following  spring 
he  made  a  campaign  against  the  Chiracahua  In- 
dians, who  haa  intrenched  themselves  on  the 
Mexican  border.  He  captured  their  camp,  and 
then  made  prisoners  of  one  party  after  another 
as  they  returned  from  raids,  capturing  nearly 
400.  Early  in  1886,  the  Apaches,  under  chief 
Geronimo,  resumed  hostilities.  Gen.  Crook  pur- 
sued them  to  a  camp  near  San  Bemadino,  Mex- 
ico, and  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender. 
In  reply  they  proposed :  1,  that  they  should  be 
sent  East  with  their  families  for  not  exceeding 
two  years ;  2,  or  that  they  should  all  return  to 
the  reservation  with  their  old  status ;  3,  or  that 
they  would  return  to  the  war-path.  Gen.  Ci*ook 
agreed  to  receive  their  surrender  on  the  first 
proposition,  and,  telegraphing  to  Washington 
for  further  instructions,  was  notified  by  Gen. 
Sheridan,  on  April  1,  that  his  plans  were  disap- 
proved, and  that  he  should  insist  on  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  with  a  pledge  to  spare  their 
lives.  Gen.  Crook  reaffirmed  his  belief  that  his 
plan  was  the  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  con- 
cluded :  "  It  may  be,  however,  that  I  am  too 
much  wedded  to  my  own  views  in  this  matter, 
and,  as  I  have  spent  nearly  eight  years  of  the 
hardest  work  of  my  life  in  this  department,  I 
respectfully  request  that  I  may  be  relieved  from 
its  command."  His  reouest  was  granted,  and 
Gen.  Miles  was  appointea  his  successor.  In  1888 
he  was  appointea  major-general.  United  States 
Army,  ana  from  that  time  till  his  death  was  in 
command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri, ^ith  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
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CUBA,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  Spain.  The  area  is  43,220  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1877  was  1,521,684,  haying  .de- 
creased in  eight  years  by  20,500.  The  Spanish 
Cortes  in  1879  passed  a  law  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  and  in  1886  abolisned  slavery 
absolutely.  The  capital,  Havana,  had  198,271 
inhabitants  at  the  end  of  1887 ;  Matanzas,  87,760 ; 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  71,307;  Cienfuegos,  65,067; 
Porto  Principe,  46,641 ;  Holguin,  34,767 ;  Sancti 
Spiritu,  82,608.  The  military  forces  in  Cuba  are 
fixed  in  the  budget  at  19,000  men.  The  naval 
forces  maintained  there  consist  of  3  second-class 
cniisers,  14  gunboats,  and  4  steam  launches,  with 
1,233  sailors  and  199  marines. 

Commerce  and  Commnnications.— The  for- 
eign trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Americans. 
In  1889  an  extra  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  im- 
ports into  the  island  went  into  force,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1890  a  supplementary  export  duty 
was  imposed  on  sugar.  This  is  the  chief  export. 
The  quantity  produced  in  1888  was  656,719  tons, 
jgainst  646;578  in  1887,  and  731,723  in  1886. 
The  production  of  molasses  in  1887  was  153,015 
tons,  and  in  1888  it  was  157,791  tons.  About 
800,000  bales  of  tobacco  are  ^"own  annually. 
The  export  from  the  port  of  Havana  was  182,- 
636  bales  in  1888,  against  175,364  in  1887. 
The  number  of  cigars  exported  in  1888  was  220,- 
000,000,  against  162,750,000  in  1887.  The  im- 
port of  rice  in  1888  was  valued  at  4,626,000  pesos 
or  dollars ;  of  lard,  3,588,000  pesos ;  of  flour,  3.- 
457,000  pesos,  three  fifths  of  it  coming  from  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  from  Spain.  The 
total  value  of  imports  from  Spain  in  1888  was 
about  $13,000,000;  of  the  exiK>rt8  to  Spain,  |7,- 
000,000.  There  were  no  mineral  deposits  of 
value  known,  nor  metal  mined,  except  copper, 
until  iron  was  discovered  in  large  quantities  in 
the  mountains  of  the  eastern  provinces  in  1881. 
These  mines  have  been  worked  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  also  mined  manganese 
ore  with  profit.    Valuable  deposits  of  asphaltum 


have  more  recently  been  found,  and  some  Ameri- 
cans have  made  a  beginniug  in  gold-mining. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of 
Havana  during  1888  was  1,058,  of  1,266,104  tons ; 
the  number  cleared  was  1,121,  of  1,330,408  tons. 
There  are  in  Cuba  2,810  miles  of  telegraphs  and 
about  1,000  miles  of  railroads. 

Finance. — The  income  of  the  central  admin- 
istration is  about  $25,000,000  a  year,  of  which 
nearly  half  is  derived  from  customs.  Of  the 
expenditure,  which  nearly  balances  the  revenue, 
nearly  half  is  required  for  the  debt  and  finan- 
cial administration,  one  quarter  for  military  ex- 
nenditure,  and  one  sixth  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  1889  there  was  a 
deficit  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  collection  of 
taxes  constantly  becomes  more  difficult.  The 
taxation  amounts  to  $83,000,000  a  year,  including 
municipal  taxes,  while  the  annual  income  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  is  reckoned  to  be  not 
more  than  $80,000,000.  The  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  is  more  than  $9,000,000  a  year.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  debt  in  August,  1889,  was  nearly  $186,- 
000,000.  In  accordance  with  a  royal  decree  of 
May  10, 1886,  it  was  consolidated  into  a  6-per-oent. 
stock  of  the  total  nominal  value  of  124,000,000 
pesos,  and  this,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  Nov. 
19  of  the  same  year,  was  converted  into  a  new 
stock,  larger  in  nominal  amount,  but  bearing  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  which  is  guaranteed  on 
the  customs  receipts  and  all  the  direct  and  in- 
direct taxes.  To  a  very  great  extent  the  loan  is 
held  in  Germany.  A  new  conversion  into  5-per- 
ccnt.  bonds  was  authorized  in  1890,  and  on  Oct, 
15  40,000,000  pesos  were  readily  taken  in  ex- 
change for  war  loans,  which  bore  no  guarantee. 
The  energetic  General  Salamanca,  who  was  ex- 
pected  to  reform  the  abuses  in  the  Cuban  ad- 
ministration, however  earnest  his  purpose,  was 
unable  to  check  corruption  and  introduce  dis- 
cipline. At  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  6, 1890, 
complaints  of  enormous  defalcations  reached 
Spain. 
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DAHOMET,  a  negro  kingdom  in  Upper 
Guinea,  Africa,  having  an  area  of  about  15,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  200,000  to  500,000.  The  king- 
dom, which  has  existed  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  was  much  larger  before  its  strength 
was  crippled  by  wars  with  Abbeokuta  and  other 
neighboring  states.  The  people  are  fetish-wor- 
shipers. They  devote  themselves  to  agriculture, 
and  produce  the  best  palm  oil,  cultivate  Indian 
corn,  and  rear  cattle.  Ivory  is  obtained  in  quan- 
tities and  India-rubber  is  gathered  for  export. 
Whydah,  the  commercial  town,  has  about  20,- 
000  inhabitants,  and  Abomey,  the  political  capi- 
tal, half  as  many,  not  counting  the  military. 
The  King  is  an  absolute  despot.  His  army  con- 
sists of  15,000  troops  and  a  oody  guard  of  4,000 
Amazons  armed  with  muskets  and  short  swords. 
The  warriors  of  both  sexes  have  been  trained  by 
severe  discipline  to  fight  in  solid  ranks  unflinch- 
ingly. The  wholesale  massacre  of  slaves  is  one 
of  the  King's  cruel  customs.    Near  the  coast  the 


country  is  covered  with  lagoons  and  marshes. 
The  interior  is  mountainous. 

The  French  relations  with  this  coast  can  be 
traced  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  naviga- 
tors landed  and  built  a  fort  at'Whydah,  which 
has  been  preserved,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  a  small  garrison.  For 
practical  purposes  the  French  interests  here  be- 
gan about  1850.  A  Marseilles  trader  named 
Kegis  sent  out  a  cargo  of  cotton  cloth  and  beads, 
was  so  successful  in  this  venture  that  he  founded 
a  factory  in  the  old  French  fort,  sent  ships  to 
the  coasts  of  Madagascar  and  Zanzibar  to  gather 
cowry  shells,  which  passed  as  money  in  Dahomey 
and  neighboring  lands,  and  is  said  at  first  to 
have  exchanged  these  for  slaves.  The  firm  that 
he  founded,  now  known  as  Monte  &  Fabre,  con- 
tinues to  do  a  large  business,  though  in  more 
legitimate  articles  of  commerce.  On  July  1, 
18ol,  the  first  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
King  of  Dahomey,  by  which  the  title  to  the  fort 
and  a  piece  of  land  around  it  was  confirmed  and 
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Frenchmen  were  permitted  to  trade  in  all  the 
towns.  They  bound  themselves  to  attend  the 
religious  festivals  that  were  accompanied  with 
human  sacrifices.  On  May  19,  1868,  the  King 
signed  a  treaty  ceding  Kotonu  to  France,  and  in 
1878  a  third  treaty  confirmed  this  cession,  em- 
powered the  French  to  levy  and  collect  duties, 
and  relieved  them  of  the  obligation  of  being 
present  at  the  barbarous  pagan  rites.  No  at- 
tempt at  an  effective  occupation  even  of  the 
coast  district  was  made.  The  country  was  con- 
sidered as  a  no-man*s-land,  notwithstanding  the 
French  treaties,  which  were  offset  bv  counter- 
claims advanced  by  other  countries,  all  of  which 
refrained  from  establishing  their  rights  b^  con- 
quest, which  would  necessitate  serious  military 
operations  in  a  difiicult  and  unhealthful  coun- 
try. The  English,  who  blockaded  the  coast  in 
1876  on  account  of  the  maltreatment  of  a  mer- 
chant, long  disputed  the  prior  right  of  France 
to  Kotonu.  In  1888  a  German  force  landed  to 
punish  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  piratical 
acts.  At  one  time,  when  looking  around  for  a 
field  for  colonial  expansion  on  the  west  coast, 
the  German  Government  considered  the  risks 
and  costs  of  establishing  a  colony  here.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  the  Portuguese  Government,  re- 
viving an  ancient  claim,  announced  a  protector- 
ate over  the  Kingdom  of  Dahomey.  In  1888  all 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  respect  to  the  coun- 
try were  disclaimed  in  a  formal  renunciation  of 
this  protectorate.  The  French  Government  was 
anxious  to  incur  no  further  sacrifices  than  were 
necessary  to  keep  alive  its  ultimate  claims. 
These  were  settled  for  all  real  intents  when  treat- 
ies of  delimitation  were  made  with  England  and 
Germany  which  included  Dahomey,  with  Grand 
Popo  and  Porto  Novo,  in  the  French  sphere  of 
influence.  The  French  part  of  the  coast  begins 
at  the  limit  of  the  German  possession  of  the 
Pohos,  and  extends,  according  to  the  Anglo- 
French  convention  of  Aug.  10, 1889,  to  the  point 
where  Adjarra  creek  and  the  prolongation  of  its 
meridian  to  the  coast  divide  Porto  Novo  from 
the  English  colony  of  Lagos.  This  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  French  traders,  whose  fac- 
tories would  be  worth  much  more  if  they  stood 
on  French  territory.  They  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  possession  of  the  town  of  Porto 
Novo,  which  has  50,000  inhabitants,  and  to  pro- 
claim a  protectorate  over  the  kingdom  of  that 
name  on  July  4, 1884  The  occupation  was  ef- 
fected witJiout  a  blow,  and  a  French  official  and 
twelve  Senigalese  soldiers  were  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  French  dominion.  The  merchants 
intrigued  to  set  up  a  new  King  of  Porto  Novo 
in  the  place  of  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  and  urged  the  Government  to  take 
effective  possession  of  Kotonu  and  Whydah. 
Warned  by  the  English  traders  of  Lagos,  Kinff 
Gle  Gle,  who  had  been  educated  in  France  and 
had  always  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
French,  took  the  offensive  first.  He  declared 
that  France  had  no  rights  in  the  ceded  districts 
of  Dahomey,  and  that  the  protectorate  over 
Porto  Novo  was  invalid,  as  the  King  of  that 
country  was  his  vassal.  Passing  from  words  to 
deeds,  ne  raided  Porto  Novo  in  April,  1889,  cut 
down  the  palm  trees,  ravaged  and  plundered, 
killed  a  great  number  of  people,  and  carried  off 
1,000  men,  women,  and  children  into  slavery. 


Lieut.  Jean  Bayol,  deputy  governor  of  this  part 
of  the  French  possessions,  called  the  Southern 
Rivers  district  of  Senegal,  was  sent  to  Abomey 
to  demand  recognition  of  the  French  rights, 
not  only  in  Porto  Novo,  but  in  Kotonu  and 
Whydah,  and  to  offer  a  money  indemnity  for 
the  King's  right  to  collect  taxes  in  these  places. 
The  French  officer  was  treated  rather  as  a  pris- 
oner than  as  a  guest,  and,  with  the  object  of  in- 
spiring him  with  respect  for  the  majesty  and 
power  of  the  savage  ruler,  hecatombs  of  human 
victims  of  both  sexes  were^  sacrificed  with  horri- 
ble tortures  before  his  eyes  till  he  became  sick. 
Then,  suddenly,  Gle  Gle'  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dongko,  who  reigns  under  the  title  of  King 
Benezin.  The  envoy's  life  was  no  longer  safe, 
and  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  break  off 
negotiations.  In  his  report  to  the  Government 
he  described  the  horrors  that  he  had  witnes^. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  a  manifestation  of  mil- 
itar3r  power  or  leave  the  country  open  to  the 
possible  interference  of  other  colonizing  powers. 
On  April  4  a  blockade  was  proclaimed  on  the 
Frencn  portion  of  the  Slave  Coast  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  munitions  into  Dahomey.  The 
French  Government  was  not  tempted  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Dahomey,  out  thought  it 
necessary  not  only  to  make  the  position  at  rorto 
Novo  secure,  but  to  take  effective  possession  of 
the  coast  district  of  Kotonu  and  Wnydah,  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  Dahomey,  after  asserting  its 
claims  to  these  places.  Benezin  began  to  collect 
men  for  an  attack  and  repeated  the  demands  of 
his  predecessor,  which  were  evacuation  of  Koto- 
nu, which  the  French  fortified,  abandonment  of 
Porto  Novo,  and  surrender  of  its  king. 

The  Campaign.—Three  companies  of  native 
sharp-shooters  were  sent  in  vessels  of  war  from 
Senegal.  The  naval  forces  began  operations  by 
bombarding  Abomey-Kalavy  and  other  villages 
from  the  lagoon  that  lies  between  Dahomey  and 
Porto  Novo.  The  military  occupation  of  Ko- 
tonu took  place  on  Feb.  17,  after  a  battle  in 
which  60  natives  were  slain.  On  March  4, 1890, 
the  morning  after  re-enforceraents  were  landed 
at  Kotunu,  they  were  attacked  by  the  King's 
troops,  losing  8  dead,  whose  heads  were  sent 
to  the  King  at  Abomey.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Dahomeyans  had  besieged  Whydah,  and  the 
seven  French  merchants  there  were  enticed  out 
of  the  fort  where  they  had  taken  refuge  by  a 
Portuguese  half-caste  named  Candido  Rodri- 
guez, and  dragged  off  to  the  King,  who  kept  them 
as  hostages,  and  so  maltreated  and  tormented 
them  that  one  or  two  tried  to  kill  themselves. 
He  threat-ened  to  behead  them  if  the  French 
troops  advanced.  The  vessels  threw  shells  into 
Whydah  on  April  29  and  80,  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  release  of  the  French  prisoners. 

The  Dahomeyan  army  la^  encamped  before 
the  French  worKs  till  early  in  May,  when  it  re- 
treated into  the  interior.  During  this  period 
three  or  four  fights  took  place  every  week.  Most 
of  these  were  mere  skirmishes,  in  which  the  sav- 
ages received  two  or  three  volleys  and  then  broke 
for  the  trees  or  the  tall  grass.  Their  tactics 
were  to  attempt  to  surprise  and  surround  the 
French  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning.  They 
advanced  fearlessly  to  within  100  yards  of  the 
French  line,  those  in  the  front  rank  firing  their 
guns,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  iron  bails  and 
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slu^  and  broken  glass,  and  then  passing  them 
back  and  receiving  freshly  loaded  muskets.  The 
female  warriors  were  much  braver  and  more  effi- 
cient than  the  others.  They  took  part  only  in 
battles  where  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  Kine's  army 
was  taken  into  action.  In  the  fight  of  March  4 
the  Dahomevans  rushed  in  close  order  across  the 
open  space  from  their  concealment  in  the  palm 
groves  upon  the  earthworks.  The  men,  who 
fought  nearly  naked,  were  driven  back  into  the 
woods  by  a  hot  fusillade  of  musketry  in  their 
faces  and  the  raking  fire  of  the  cannon  and 
grape-shot  from  the  cruiser  anchored  near  the 
shore.  The  women,  in  sleeveless  tunics,  short 
skirts,  and  trousers  of  blue  or  white  cotton,  came 
on  the  run  over  the  plain,  faltered  not  when  a 
deadly  volley  was  poured  into  their  compact 
ranks  at  200  yards,  reached  the  fort  in  spite  of 
the  rattling  fire  of  repeating  rifles,  and  began  to 
scale  the  walls,  some  falling  among  the  troops, 
pierced  with  bayonet  wounds.  They  would  have 
captured  the  work  if  other  troops,  disengaged 
by  the  flight  of  the  male  warriors,  had  not  come 
to  the  support  of  Lieut.  Comperat,  the  com- 
mander, who,  with  one  of  his  white  sergeants, 
had  been  wounded  by  the  Amazons,  who  fired 
their  worthless  trade  guns  as  they  rushed  with 
wild  yells  to  the  assault.  The  fire  of  the  re-en- 
forcements caused  them  to  break  and  run ;  yet, 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  close  range,  their 
savage  courage,  due  in  part  to  alcoholic  stimu- 
lation, rose  again,  and  tney  formed  for  a  fresh 
assault;  but  their  ranks  melted  under  the  in- 
fantry fire  of  the  strengthened  garrison,  and  l)e- 
fore  reaching  the  fort  they  turned  and  fiedl  The 
troops  pursued  them  into  the  woods,  avoiding 
the  wounded  and  dying  women,  who  tried  to 
seize  and  stab  them  as  tney  passed.  The  bodies 
of  200  women  were  found  on  the  plain,  one  third 
of  which  lay  directly  under  the  rampart.  On 
April  20  the  Dahomeyans  attempted  again  to 
crush  the  French  force  at  Porto  Novo  in  a  gen- 
eral battle,  in  which,  as  before,  the  women  sol- 
diers bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  The  French, 
to  the  number  of  400,  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and,  when  6  miles  from  Porto  Novo,  .were  at- 
tacked on  the  open  plain  at  Atchupa  by  7,000 
men  and  2,000  women.  Drawn  up  m  a  hollow 
square,  with  their  modem  rifies  ana  three  canon, 
they  repelled  eight  furious  charges  of  the  enemy, 
whose  old  muskets,  badly  handled,  were  nearly 
as  useless  as  their  bows  and  swords.  After  two 
hours  of  sharp  fighting  the  French  retreated  in 
good  order,  and  for  half  the  distance  to  Porto 
Novo  were  followed  by  the  Dahomevans,  who 
left  300  dead  on  the  field.  The  French  loss  was 
61  killed  and  wounded.  Two  weeks  afterward 
the  King  recalled  all  his  troops,  except  1,000 
men,  and  entered  into  fresh  negotiations. 

A  New  Treaty.— On  May  2,  King  Benezin 
exchanged  for  hostages  held  by  the  French  the 
captive  white  men,  and  they  returned  to  Why- 
dan,  with  the  exception  of  one,  a  missionary 
priest,  who  died  from  ill  usage,  bearing  a  mes- 
sage in  which  he  offered  to  make  peace  on  con- 
dition that  Lieut.  Bayol's  head  sHould  be  sent 
to  him,  and  that  his  officials  at  Kotonu  should 
be  set  free  and  reinstated.  On  May  12  he  sent 
from  his  camp  at  Oanna  Gumey  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  President  Camot,  in  which  he  de- 
fended his  right  to  punish  the  native  ruler  of 


Porto  Novo,  who  had  begun  the  troubles  by 
massacring  Dahomeyans,  and  demanded  as  a 
basis  of  peace  that  the  French  should  relinquish 
all  political  rights  and  retire  from  their  occu- 
pied positions  in  Dahomey,  in  return  for  which 
ne  would  grant  them,  as  heretofore,  complete 
freedom  of  trade.  The  retirement  of  Benezin^s 
forces  was  occasioned  by  dangers  from  his  native 
enemies.  In  June  he  marcned  against  Egbas, 
defeating  him  and  taking  1,000  prisoners,  suffei^ 
ing  a  defeat  at  Ketu,  and  finally  destroying  his 
enemy's  army,  burning  all  his  villages,  butcher- 
ing the  children,  and  carrying  off  thousands  of 
men  into  slavery  and  of  women  to-be  sacrificed. 
One  or  two  nocturnal  skirmis'hes  took  place  at 
Kotonu  in  August.  A  person  named  Siciliano, 
connected  with  the  traaing  establishments,  un> 
dertook  to  bring  about  a  peace.  Admiral  de 
Cuverville,  commanding  the  French  squadron 
in  the  south  Atlantic,  who  directed  the  political 
affairs,  declined  his  mediation,  fearing  that  it 
would  lead  to  new  complications,  and  through 
another  emissary  concluaed  a  treaty  in  Septem- 
ber, under  which  the  French  continue  their  oc- 
cupation of  the  harbor  of  Kotonu  and  are  con- 
firmed in  the  protectorate  of  Porto  Novo,  while 
Whydah  is  to  belong  to  Dahomey. 

DELAWARE,  a  Middle  AtUntic  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion Dec.  7,  1787;  area  2,050  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  59,096  in  1790;  64,278  in  1800;  72,674  in 
1810;  72,749  in  1820;  76,748  in  1830;  78,085  in 
1840;  91,582  in  1860;  112,216  in  1860;  125,015 
in  1870;  146,608  in  1880;  168,493  in  1890. 
Capital,  Dover. 

Goyernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Oovemor,  Benjamin  T. 
Biggs  (Democrat)  ;*  Secretary  of  State,  John  P- 
Saulsbury ;  Treasurer,  William  Herbert ;  Audi- 
tor, John  H.  Boyce:  Attorney-General,  John 
Biggs;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Isaac  N. 
Fooks;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Joseph  P.  Comcgys;  Associate  Justices,  Igna- 
tius C.  Grubb,  John  W.  Ilouston  and  John  IL 
Paynter,  who  died  June  21  and  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  M.  Cullen ;  Chancellor,  WilUrd  Sauls- 
bury. 

Finances.— On  Dec.  31, 1888,  the  balance  in 
the  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  various 
funds  was  $87,988.04 ;  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  ensuing  were  $385,890.14;  and  the  total 
expenditures  $344,787,  leaving  a  balance  on  Dec 
31,  1889,  of  $79,091.18.  The  sinking  fund  is  de- 
rived from  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  oyster 
fund.  The  balance,  after  deducting  the  expense 
of  collecting  the  fund  and  maintaining  the  State 
oyster  navy,  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
bonded  debt  of  tne  State.  Among  the  receipts 
of  the  general  fund  were  $74,799.46  from  the  tax 
on  railroads,  $24,000  from  interest  on  securities 
held  by  the  State,  $55,858.56  from  clerks  of  the 
peace  for  licenses,  $6,146.05  from  the  collateral 
mheritance  tax,  and  $75,000  from  new  bonds 
sold.  The  disbursements  from  the  general  fund 
included  $10,472  for  the  executive  department, 
$36,597.50  for  interest  on  the  State  deist,  $6,000 
for  colored  schools,  $25,000  for  free  schools.  $2,- 
400  for  militia,  $14,000  for  the  State  Insane 
Asylum,  $10,900.27  for  the  encampment  of  the 
militia,  $20,142.12  for  expenses  of  the  General 
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Assembly,  $19,223.02  for  special  allowances 
by  the  Liegislature,  and  $75,000  for  redemption 
of  State  Iwnds.  From  the  total  receipts  of  the 
school  fund  the  sum  of  $83,515.38  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  counties  for  school  purposes  as  fol- 
lows: Kent  County,  $23,456.52;  Kew  Castle 
County,  $31,692.99;  and  Sussex  County,  $28,- 
365.87.  On  Jan.  1, 1890,  the  total  bonded  State 
debt  was  $899,750  of  which  $290,000  became  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  the  State  on  and  after 
July  1.  The  State  holds  in  its  treasury  securi- 
ties available  to  meet  this  debt  valued  at  $673,- 
050.  No  o^  valorem  State  tax  is  levied  on  prop- 
erty, the  revenue  being  derived  from  a  tax  on 
railroads,  licenses,  etc. 

*  Edaeation. — Under  its  new  president,  and 
with  the  aid  derived  from  the  United  States  for 
the  support  of  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, the  State  College  has  entered  upon  a  new 
career  of  prosperity.  There  were  90  students 
enrolled  in  March  of  this  year,  the  entering  class 
numbering  44  and  being  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  there  is  no  deficit  in  the  finances. 

Cnarities. — At  the  State  Insane  Hospital  on 
April  30  there  were  145  inmates  under  treatment 
— 559  white  males,  19  colored  males,  50  white  fe- 
males, and  17  colored  females.  The  grounds 
and  buildings,  formerly  used  for  the  county  asy- 
lum of  New  Castle  County,  were  purchased  by 
the  State  in  1889. 

Agrleulture. — The  year  1890  was  unfortu- 
nate for  the  agricultural  interests.  The  peach 
crop,  usually  a  very  large  source  of  revenue,  was 
a  complete  failure,  and  the  yield  of  apples  and 
pears  was  disappointing.  The  yield  of  wheat  was 
only  about  two  thirds  of  the  average,  and  the 
benefit  of  a  good  hay  crop  was  destroyed  by  low 
prices.  The  yield  of  early  potatoes  was  light, 
while  the  late  crop  was  almost  an  entire  failure. 
The  crops  of  corn  and  oats  were  not  equal  to 
the  average. 

Popnlatlon. — ^The  official  figures  of  the  na- 
tional census  for  this  year  are  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  186K)  in  the  following  table : 


couNxres. 

1880. 

1800. 

IncfWM. 

Kent 

82,8T4 
7T,716 
8«,018 

82,664 
97,182 
88,647 
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Newcastle 

19,466 

SoMex 

2,629 

Total 

146,60S 

168,498 

21,885 

•  Decrease. 

County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  the  three 
counties  of  Delaware  is  $618,400,  an  increase 
of  574,400  since  1880.  Of  this  sum  |545,400  is 
a  bonded  debt  and  $73,000  a  floating  debt.  The 
county  of  New  Castle  bears  five  sixths  of  the  total 
debt. 

Poll-Tax  Decision.— On  Jan.  24  the  State 
Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  poll- 
tax  case  that  was  argued  before  it  in  the  preced- 
ing June.  The  contention  of  the  plaintiff  was 
that  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law  of  1873,  di- 
recting the  levy  court  to  drop  from  the  assess- 
ment list  the  names  of  all  aelinquent  poll-tax 
payers,  and  not  to  restore  them  for  a^riod  of 
twelve  months  thereafter,  was  unconstitutional 
and  void,  for  the  reason  that,  in  practice,  it  dis- 
franchised for  one  year  every  delinquent.    The 


decision  of  the  court,  only  one  judge  dissenting, 
was  that  the  provisions  were  clearly  constitu- 
tional and  valid.  Chief-Justice  Comegys,  in  his 
opinion,  says : 

If  there  was  any  other  motive  for  adopting  it  than 
to  secure  the  better  payment  of  taxes,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  face  of  itj  nor  are  we  warranted  Id  refer- 
ring to  it.  Taxes  bemg  necessary  to  the  support  of 
government,  a. State  has  the  right  to  adopt  any  meas- 
ures, short  of  actual  disfranchisement,  to  compel  their 
payment  If  the  operation  of  the  legislation  of  1878 
was,  proprio  vigore^  to  disfhmchise  a  voter  by  pre- 
venting him  from  paying  his  taxes  as  others  are 
obliged  to  do,  there  would  be  force  in  the  aigument 
of  the  plaintiff's  counsel ;  but  as  it  does  not  so 
act,  and  never  at  all  except  as  a  consequence  of  his 
own  neglect,  whicli  many  others  in  like  condition  of 
life  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  guilty  of,  it  can 
not  be  charged  to  the  law  that  he  lot^es  temporarily 
the  privilege  of  voting,  but  only  to  his  own  matten- 
tion  to  his  opportunity  to  retain  it.  He  has  simply 
omitted  a  duty  he  owed  to  himself  and  to  the  publio 
— ^If  such  persons  can  be  supposed  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  the  body  politic— and  deserves  all  the 
consequences  resulting  irom  his  indifference  to  his  in- 
terest. Without  it  can  be  shown,  which  it  was  not, 
and  can  not  be  (and  that  fact  seemed  to  embarrass 
the  learned  counsel  in  their  elaborate  argument), 
that  the  legislation  of  1878  disfhmchises  a  voter  In 
spite  of  himself,  or  takes  some  advantage  of  him 
against  which  he  had  no  means  of  protecting  himself, 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  this  court  to  void  it  as  uncon- 
stitutional, and  a  violation  of  the  oiganic  law  of  this 
State. 

Political. — A  State  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  met  at  Dover  on  May  9,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  ticket,  to  be  presented  to  the 
voters  at  the  November  election :  For  Governor, 
William  T.  Kellum;  for  member  of  Congress, 
Daniel  M.  Green.  The  usual  resolutions  in  favor 
of  prohibition  were  adopted. 

On  June  3  committees  from  the  various  farmer 
organizations — the  Farmers'  Institute  and  the 
Pomona  and  other  granges — met  at  Dover  for 
the  purpose  of  agrt^eing  upon  measures  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmers  and  of  making  their  influ- 
ence felt  in  the  canvas.  The  conference  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

Besoloed^  That  the  following  kinds  of  property 
should  be  added  to  that  now  sul]>ject  to  taxation,  to 
wit :  BondSj  mort^ges,  stocks,  and  all  other  invest- 
ments yielding  revenue  or  profit,  and  by  this  enumer- 
ation it  is  not  meant  or  intended  to  exclude  or  exempt 
other  property  which  should  be  taxed,  although  not 
herein  mentioned.  But  all  property  upon  which  a 
mortgage  exists  shall  be  relieved  from  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage. 

There  shall  be  but  one  assessment  for  all  kinds  of 
property  and  one  uniform  rule  of  levying  taxes  and 
one  collector  for  all  kinds  of  taxes  in  the  same  hun- 
dred or  district. 

The  allowances  to  the  sheriffs  for  keeping  prisoners 
should  in  no  case  exceed  20  cents  per  day. 

Convicts  should  be  made  self-supporting  and  should 
be  put  to  work  on  the  roads  or  public  works. 

That  the  public  roads  should  be  repaired  by  letting 
out  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

A  more  stringent  law  should  he  enacted  to  prevent 
bribery  at  elections. 

That  the  legislative  allowances  of  late  years  have 
been  unjust  and  extravagant,  and  should  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Appropriations  for  military  encampments  and  ex- 
cursions should  be  abolished. 

The  percentage  allowed  collectors  should  not  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent. 

That  the  committee  of  each  county  be  and  they  are 
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bereby  requested  to  hold  meotings  at*  speedily  as  pos- 
sible after  the  ticket'^  of  the  politicai  parties  are  nomi- 
nated, to  consider  whether  or  not  the  men  so  nomi- 
nated are  men  who,  if  elected,  will  represent  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  and  recommend  the  election  of 
such  onl;^  as  in  their  judgment  will  represent  the 
people^  s  mteroBt. 

That  all  petty  cases  shall  be  finally  decided  by  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  with  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  courts 
in  cose  of  dissatisfaction. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Dover  on  Aug.  12.  Its  nominees  were  Robert 
J.  Reynolds  for  Governor  and  John  W.  Causey 
for  Member  of  Congress,  The  platform,  on 
local  issues,  contained  the  following : 

That  we  denounce  the  use  of  monev  to  control  our 
voters  as  degrading  to  the  politics  ot  our  State,  and 
we  urgently  recommend  legislation  to  punish  and  pre- 
vent such  practices,  aud  to  enact  tlie  Australian  ballot 
law,  or  some  measure  equivalent,  as  a  protection  to 
the  free  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  franchise. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  holding  of  a  convention  fo;*  the  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  by  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  last  sixty  years. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Dover  on  Sept.  9.  and  nominated  Henry  A.  Rich- 
ardson for  Uovemor  and  Henry  P.  Cannon  for 
Member  of  Congress.  The  platfonn  treats  of 
State  issues  as  follows : 

That  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
organic  law  of  this  State -is  in  many  respects  defective, 
and  the  calling  of  a  convention,  to  be  held  in  1891,  is 
imperatively  required. 

That  the  expenses  of  conducting  both  State  and 
county  affairs  have  improperly  increased,  are  still  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished,  and  as  fruitful 
sources  of  such  increase  we  refer  especially  to  the 
practice  of  legislative  grants  of  monev  for  oojccts  of 
no  public  utility,  to  the'lengthening  or  legislative  ses- 
sions by  iirequent  adjournments  without  necessity, 
and  to  extravagant  allowances,  particujarly  by  levy 
courts,  resulting  in  the  enormous  swelling  of  county 
indebtedness. 

That  the  right  to  vote  is  inherent  in  the  people. 
We  charge  that  the  Democratic  party  in  Delaware 
has,  by  the  enactment  of  the  system  of  assessment 
and  collection  laws  of  1878,  its  oppressive  and  fraudu- 
lent administration  of  that  system  and  its  defeat  of 
proper  measures,  designed  and  calculated  to  correct 
the  evils  of  that  system,  pai^sed  by  a  Republican  House 
of  Bepresentatives  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, wrongfully  disfranchised  laige  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple, destroyed  uniformity  and  equality  of  taxation, 
repudiated  the  most  cardinal  prmciples  of  popular 
self-government,  brought  reproach  and  disgrace  upon 
our  State,  and  shown  itself  to  be  an  organized  con- 
spiracy agaiuKt  rule  by  popular  mfviorities. 

That  our  State  should  be  divided  into  senatorial 
and  representative  districts,  and  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Assembly  should  be  elected 
in  such  districts  respectively  by  the  people  thereof, 
and  that  levy  court  commi'ssionere  in  each  county 
should  be  elected  from  districts  in  such  manner  as  to 
insure  just  minority  representation  in  the  levy  courts 
of  the  several  counties. 

That  pureuant  to  the  jwlicy  of  the  Republican  party 
in  this  State  as  enunciated  in  its  State  platform  two 
years  ago,  we  favor  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of 
a  svRtem  of  local  option. 

That  the  ])rc8ent  system  of  taxation  is  inequitable 
and  unjust  in  that  it  limits  the  burdens  thereof  to 
certain  species  of  property  while  othere  are  exempt 
therefrom.  And  that  tliis  irgustice  and  inequality 
ought  to  be  promptly  corrected  by  the  enactment  of 
such  a  statute  as  will  render  moneyed  securities  sub- 
ject to  a  general  taxation  for  public  purposes,  and  re- 
quire the  holders  thereof  to  contribute  a  fair  propor- 


tion toward  the  expenses  of  government  which  afford» 
them,  as  well  as  othera,  protection  in  their  property, 
and  thereby  correspondingly  reUeve  real  estate  from 
the  undue  proportion  of  the  public  burden  which  it 
has  hitherto  borne. 

That  rigid  economy  m  each  of  the  several  depart* 
ments  of  the  State  and  county  eovemments  is  abso- 
lutcl^p^  required.  And  to  this  end  we  believe  it  would 
certainly  promote  the  public  good  if  all  prisoners  in 
the  sevenU  jails  in  the  State  should  be  fed  by  contract 
awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder.  And  that  some  em- 
ployment, which  shall  not  compete  with  honest  labor, 
should  be  provided  for  such  prisonere,  so  that  ihe 
jails  may  not  be  made  mere  asylums  for  a  class  of 
vagrants  whose  maintenance  therein  has  become  a 
serious  burden  to  the  public. 

That  such  legislation  as  will  amply  secure  and 
properlv  protect  our  citizens  engagea  in  the  oyster 
and  flsning  industries  of  this  State  in  all  Uieir  just 
rights  ought  to  bo  promptly  enacted. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  regain  the  supremacy  in  State 
affairs  which  it  lost  in  the  election  of  1888.  To 
this  end  internal  dissensions  were  forgotten  and 
all  factions  united  in  support  of  the  party  ticket. 
The  result  was  a  Democratic  victory  at  the  elec- 
tion in  November.  The  official  count  for  Gov- 
ernor showed  17,801  votes  for  Reynolds,  17.S58' 
for  Richardson,  and  about  140  votes  for  Kellum. 
For  Congressman,  Causey  had  17,848  votes; 
Cannon,  17,180;  and  Green,  about  140.  Two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  entire  Lower  House 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891  were  chosen  at 
the  same  election.  That  body  will  contain  in 
the  Senate  5  Democrats  and  4  Republicans,  and 
in  the  House  14  Democrats  and  7  Republicans. 

DENMARK,  a  monarchy  in  northern  Europe. 
The  Constitution  of  July  28, 1866,  which  restored 
the  charter  of  June  5, 1849,  vests  the  executive 
power  in  the  King  and  his  ministers,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  Rigsdag,  or  legislative  assem- 
bly, which  comprises  the  ijandsthing,  consisting 
of  12  appointed  and  54  elective  members,  chosen 
by  indirect  election,  and  the  Folkethin^,  consist- 
ing  of  102  members,  elected  by  the  direct  suf- 
frage of  all  males  over  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
Rigsdag  meets  annuallv  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  All  money  bills  must  be  presented  first 
in  the  popular  house. 

The  reigning  King  is  Christian  IX,  bom  April 
8,  1818,  t^e  fourth  son  of  Duke  Wilhelm  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GlQcksburg.  He 
mounted  the  throne,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
London  of  May  8, 1852,  and  of  the  Danish  law  of 
succession  of  July  31  of  the  same  year,  on  the 
death  of  King  Frederik  VII,  Nov.  15,  1868. 
The  heir-apparent  is  his  eldest  son,  Frederik, 
bom  June  o,  1843.  His  other  children  are  Alex- 
andra, Princess  of  Wales ;  Prince  Wilhelm,  who 
was  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  in  1863  under 
the  title  of  Georgios  I ;  Princess  Marie  Dagmar,. 
who  is  now  the  Empress  Maria  Feodorovna  of 
Russia ;  Princess  Thyra,  the  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land ;  and  Prince  Waldemar,  who  has  several 
times  been  considered  as  a  candidate  for  the  Bul- 
garian throne.  The  present  Cabinet  was  first 
constituted  on  June  11,  1875.  It  consists  of  Ja- 
cob Broennura  Scavenius  Estrap,  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Finance ;  H.  Q.  Inger- 
slev.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  appointed  Aug.  7, 
1885 ;  J.  M.  V.  Nellemann,  Minister  of  Justice 
and  for  Iceland ;  Otto  Ditlev,  Baron  Rosenoem- 
Lehn,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  appointed  Oct. 
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11,  1875 ;  Gen.  J.  J.  Bahnson,  Minister  of  War, 
appointed  Sept.  13,  1884;  Commander  N.  F. 
Bavn,  Minister  of  Marine,  appointed  Jan.  4, 1879 ; 
and  J.  F.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  appointed  Aug. 
20,1880. 

Area  and  Population.— The  population  of 
the  kingdom  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  estimated  to 
be  2,108,000.  Between  1870  and  1880  it  in- 
creased 10  per  cent.  Of  the  total  population 
46*9  per  cent,  were  dependent  on  agriculture,  22*9 
per  cent,  on  industry,  6*8  per  cent,  on  com- 
merce, and  2'7  per  cent,  on  seafaring  occupations 
according  to  the  census  of  1880.  Copenhagen, 
the  capital,  had  a  population,  with  its  suburbs,  of 
286,900  in  1887.  The  number  of  births  in  1887 
was  69,417;  of  deaths,  40,645 ;  of  marriages,  14,- 
726.  The  emigrants  in  1888,  nearly  all  of  whom 
went  to  the  united  States,  numbered  8,659, 
against  8,801  in  1887, 6,263  in  1886, 4,346  in  1885, 
6,307  in  1884,  and  8.375  in  1883.  All  but  1 
per  cent,  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  which  is  the  established  religion. 
Of  those  who  do  not  one-third  are  Jews  and  one- 
third  are  Baptists.  Children  are  compelled  by 
law  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
that  of  fourteen. 

Commeree  and  Prodaetlon.— The  total 
value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was  274,401,000, 
kroner  (1  kroner=26  cents),  against  250,668,000 
in  1887  and  211,613,697  in  1886;  the  value  of  the 
exports  was  192,699,000  kroner,  against  187,873,- 
788  in  1887  and  166,746,742  in  1886.  In  the  im- 
ports  in  1887  the  class  of  food  stuffs  was  repre- 
sented by  88,300,000  kroner,  against  73,600,000  in 
1886;  manufactures  by  64,300,000,  against  54,800,- 
000 ;  raw  materials  by  84,000,000,  against  69,400,- 
000 ;  and  machinery  and  other  means  of  produc- 
tion by  14,100,000,  against  13,800,000  kroner.  On 
the  side  of  the  exports  food  products  figured  for 
139,700,000  kroner,  against  124,200,000;  manu- 
factured articles  for  10,300,000,  against  10,600,- 
000 ;  raw  products  for  25,500,000,  against  21,700,- 
000;  and  means  of  production  for  12,300,000, 
against  10,300,000.  Tne  values  of  the  principal 
articles  of  import  and  export  in  1888  were  as  fol- 
low, in  kroner: 


ARTICLES. 


Golonfal  goods 

Beyeraf^es 

Textiles 

Metal  goods 

Wood  and  its  mannlkctares . 

Corf 

Animals 

Pork,  butter,  eggs,  and  lard  . 
Cereals 


Importa. 


22,522,688 
4,779,486 
40,014,624 
24,218,770 
14,201,010 
18,481,716 
4,884,854 
15,788,480 
29,886,584 


6,78^88S 
2,818.166 
4,450,466 
8,106,926 
8,824,154 
1,657,746 
29,799,284 
92,45^704 
15,466,086 


Trade  has  increased  in  volume  as  well  as  in 
value  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The 
imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1888  were  62,548.- 
128  kroner,  against  56,691,612  kroner  in  1887, 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  116,126,- 
046  kroner,  against  82,079,208.  This  growth 
was  due  to  increased  exports  of  pork,  bacon, 
butter,  eggs,  wheat,  and  barley.  The  German  im- 
ports rose  from  90,581,904  to  100,280,790  kroner, 
while  the  exports  to  Germany  fell  away  from  60,- 
147,864  to  35,969,988  kroner,  owing  in  part  to 
restrictions  placed  by  the  German  Government 
on  the  importation  of  pork  and  live  hogs.  Im- 
ports from  Sweden  and  Norway  amounted  in 


1888  to  48,467,882,  from  Russia,  to  25,657.146; 
from  the  United  States,  to  9,656,802 ;  from  Hol- 
land, to  6,401,988;  from  Belgium,  to  5,889,798; 
from  France,  to  5,131,188 ;  from  the  Danish  col- 
onies, to  3,321,818  kroner.  The  exports  to  Swe- 
den and  Norway  were  25,589,412,  to  the  Danish 
colonies  3,781,368,  to  Russia  3,516,570,  to  the 
United  States  1,979,136,  to  France  1,589,886 
kroner.  Since  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
cream-separators,  about  1880,  tJie  export  trade  in 
dairy  products  has  grown  enormously,  and  in- 
stead of  exporting  grain,  as  it  did  formerly,  the 
country  imports  large  quantities  of  Indian  com 
and  other  food  products.  The  exports  of  but- 
ter have  risen  from  19,000,000  pounds  in  1883  to 
nearly  60,000,000  pounds.  The  cows  are  groomed 
and  carded  regularly  every  day,  and  their  fod- 
der is  selected  with  care,  including  universally 
a  pound  of  colza  cake.  The  dearness  of  Indian 
com  has  led  to  the  more  general  use  of  rye,  and 
from  this  has  grown  a  large  new  industry,  the 
manufacture  of  yeast,  of  which  1,748,396  pounds 
were  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries in  1888. 

NaTigatlon. — The  number  of  vessels  that 
were  entered  at  Danish  ports  in  1888  was  24,721, 
with  1,941,820  tons  of  cargo ;  the  number  cleared 
was  24,352,  carrying  474,039  tons.  Besides  these, 
27,237  coasting  vessels  were  entered  and  27,880 
cleared.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  in 
Denmark  and  the  colonies  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was 
3,344,  of  270,941  tons,  and  of  these  293,  of  96,- 
650  tons,  were  steamers. 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.  —  Of 
1,214  miles  of  railroads  open  to  tramc,  about 
1.000  miles  are  the  property  of  the  Government, 
The  postal  traffic  in  1887  was  42,000,465  letters 
and  cards,  4,392,018  newspapers,  and  3,819,344 
samples  and  circulars.  The  telegraph  service 
of  the  State  in  1888  transmitted  1,469,812  mes- 
sages, of  which  590,858  were  internal,  945,824 
international,  and  33,130  official.  The  length  of 
the  lines  at  the  end  of  1888  was  8,674  miles,  with 
10,280  miles  of  wire ;  but  of  these  lines  only  2,700 
belonged  to  the  State,  the  rest  being  the  property 
of  the  railroad  companies. 

Colonies. — Iceland,  which  has  its  own  Legis- 
lature, has  an  area  of  39,756  s<)uare  miles,  and  in 
1880  contained  72,445  inhabitants.  A  year  or 
two  later  began  an  exodus  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States  that  has  grown  steadily  ever  since, 
almost  depopulating  the  norihern  and  eastern 
districts,  where  agricultural  work  is  carried  on 
under  great  difficulties.  In  1883  the  population 
was  71,613,  and  in  1887,  when  2,000  persons  left 
the  island,  it  had  fallen  to  69,224,  although  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  about  640  each 
year,  thus  showing  a  loss  in  four  years  of  nearly 
5,000  persons  by  emigration.  The  emigrants 
settled  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  sent  such  favorable  re- 
ports of  their  new  homes  that  the  movement  is 
likely  to  increase,  promoted  as  it  has  been  by  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests  and  the  destruction 
of  the  fishing  industry  through  the  competition 
of  foreign  steam  fi:$hing-boats. 

The  Danish  shore  of  Greenland  has  an  area 
that  is  estimated  at  46,740  square  miles,  and  the 
population  is  returned  as  9,780  souls.  The  im- 
ports from  the  mother  country  in   1887  were 
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yalaed  at  589,000,  and  the  exports  to  Denmark  at 
472,000  kroner. 

The  Danish  Antilles,  comprising  the  islands 
of  St  Croix  or  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
John,  although  their  total  area  is  only  118  square 
miles,  are  exceedingly  productive,  exporting  an- 
nually from  12,000,000  to  16,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  and  1,000,000  gallons  of  rum. 

Finances.— The  revenue  fell  from  56.380,909 
kroner  in  1884  to  51,338,290  in  1888,  while  the 
expenditures  increased  in  the  same  period  from 
50,198,940  to  59,868,223.  Accordmg  to  the 
budget  for  1889-*90,  sanctioned  in  the  provision- 
al law  of  April  1,  1889,  the  revenue  amounted  to 
54,457,514  kroner,  of  which  732,151  kroner  were 
derived  from  state  domains,  3,800,989  from  in- 
terest on  assets,  9,632,000  from  direct  taxation, 
2,707,000  from  stamps,  1,935,000  from  succession 
and  conveyance  duties,  2,099,000  from  fees,  29,- 
154,000  from  customs  and  excise  duties,  900,000 
from  lotteries,  57,759  from  the  Faroe  islands, 
2,157,660  from  miscellaneous  taxes,  and  1,282,- 
005  from  the  sinking  fund  and  other  sources. 
The  budget  of  expenditure  was  fixed  at  57,251.- 
480  kroner,  of  which  1,223,240  kroner  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  civil  list,  306,616  to  the  Kigsdag 
and  (/ouncil  of  State,  7,050,640  to  interest  and 
expenses  of  the  debt,  3,408,875  to  pensions.  883.- 
256  to  the  Ministry  of  Porei^  Affairs,  3,388,153 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  8,430.744  to  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  2,095,137  to  the  Ministry  of 
Worship  and  Education,  10,285,916  to  the  Min- 
istry of  War,  6,503,536  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine, 
3,206,741  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  96,668  to 
the  Ministry  for  Iceland,  9,029,758  to  extraordi- 
nary expeniiture.  and  6,842,707  to  improvement 
of  state  property  and  reduction  of  the  debt. 

The  reserve  fund  for  sudden  emerffencies 
amounted  on  March  31, 1888,  to  17.821,840  kroner. 
The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  from  208,471,- 
121  kroner  in  1881  to  193,159,225  in  1888.  The 
foreign  debt,  which  pays  generally  4  per  cent, 
amounted  to  13,319,666  kroner.  The  domestic 
debt  pays  as  a  rule  3^  per  cent  interest 

Politics  and  Legislation. —The  conflict 
between  the  King's  ministers  and  the  people  re- 
garding the  powers  of  the  Folkething  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministry  has  lasted  about 
twentjr  years,  and  for  nearly  half  that  period  con- 
stitutional forms  have  been  superseded,  legisla- 
tive progress  has  been  suspended,  and  all  the 
interests  of  the  country  have  suffered  from  the 
anomalous  and  arbitrary  methods  of  carrying  on 
the  public  business.  The  country  ha<l  grown  so 
tired  of  the  sterile  dispute  that  in  the  Folkething 
there  were  but  10  left  of  the  irreconcilables  who, 
under  Berg's  leadership,  had  braved  the  Estrup 
ministry  for  years,  whereas  the  Moderate  Oppo- 
sition, the  party  of  conciliation,  discussion,  and 
compromise,  had  grown  to  64.  Of  this  party  of 
compromise  there  were  some  who  were  prepared 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Landsthin^  in 
regard  to  the  budget,  and  who  in  the  previous 
session  had  voted  with  the  Ministerial is^ts  on  the 
budget  proposals.  (Concessions  on  this  point 
prior  to  the  reconstniction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  settlement  of  the  main  constitutional 
questions  was  not  the  wish  of  the  lea<iers  of  the 
party,  and  hence  the  same  tactics  were  followed 
m  the  budget  debate  as  in  foi-mer  sessions.  The 
minister  brought  in  his  proposals  at  the  opening 


of  the  session,  the  discussion  was  protracted  in 
the  Folkething  till  Januarv,  at  the  last  moment 
the  Government  presented  supplementary  esti- 
mates, and  there  was  no  possibility  that  the 
Landsthing  could  complete  its  consideration  of 
the  budget  before  Jan.  28,  when  the  Rigsdag 
would  expire  by  limit  of  time.  There  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  warring  politicians 
that  the  budget  should  be  regularly  voted,  nor 
could  the  Left  be  expected  to  approve  the  con- 
troversial items  for  tne  fortification  of  the  capi- 
tal and  the  creation  of  a  state  police  which  had 
just  before  been  condemned  anew  in  the  party 
programme.  All  other  demands  were  reported 
favorably  by  the  budget  committee,  which  went 
even  beyond  the  request  of  the  Government  in 
voting  appropriations  for  improving  internal 
communications.  The  ministry,  arguine  from 
the  growth  of  the  party  of  compromise  that  the 
country  would  come  over  to  its  side,  clung  the 
more  firmly  to  the  policy  that  the  constituencies 
had  five  times  condemned.  On  Jan.  3  a  roval 
decree  announced  the  dissolution  of  the  Folke- 
thing on  the  ground  that  its  labors  up  to  that 
time  gave  no  promise  that  any  business  of  im- 
portance could  be  concluded  before  the  close  of 
the  constitutional  period.  New  elections  were 
oi*dered  for  Jan.  21.  If  the  Government  party 
expected  to  see  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  it  was  greatly  disappointed.  Instead 
of  28  Ministerialists  in  the  old  Folkething,  only 
23  were  elected  to  the  new.  Moreover,  the  party 
of  compromise  was  reduced  to  57  members,  and 
the  irreconcilable  elements  were  increased  by  the 
addition  of  7  members  to  the  Berg  group,  and 
by  the  election  of  8  Social  Democrats,  who  were 
represented  in  the  last  Legislature  by  a  single 
deputy.  The  growth  of  the  Social  Democracy, 
which  received  about  one  quarter  of  the  votes  of 
the  entire  country,  and  more  than  one  quarter 
of  those  of  the  rural  constituencies  of  Jutland, 
was  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  election. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  introduced  a  bill 
when  the  new  Folkething  resumed  the  business 
of  the  session  for  constructing  a  harbor  and 
creating  a  free  port  near  Copenhagen.  This  and 
the  project  of  building  a  coast  railroad  from 
Klampenborg  to  Helsingoer  met  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  all  parties.  The  Liberals  favored  the 
improvements,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  their 
utility,  but  because  they  were  expected  to  deplete 
the .  treasury  and  leave  the  Government  with  no 
surplus  to  carry  on  the  fortifications  at  Copen- 
hagen and  defray  the  other  military  exjienditures 
that  had  been  persisted  in  despite  the  popular 
condemnation.  The  Goveniment  bills  were  re- 
jected and  the  establishment  of  a  free  port,  on 
the  advantages  of  which  all  economical  author- 
ities were  agreed,  was  postponed  because  the 
ministers  proposed  to  raise  a  special  loan  for  the 
purpose,  instead  of  applying  tne  money  lying  in 
the  treasury.  A  plan  for  a  sea  fort  at  Copen- 
hagen, armed  with  5  pieces  of  the  heaviest  ord- 
nance, 12  of  smaller  caliber,  and  13  rapid-firing 
guns,  omitted  for  the  present  the  metial  towers 
in  which,  according  to  the  original  scheme,  the 
guns  were  to  be  mounted.  The  strengthening 
of  the  maritime  defenses  of  Copenhagen,  unlike 
the  nearly  completed  fortifications  on  the  land 
side,  which  were  condemned  by  the  naval  officers 
and  some  of  the  best  military  authorities,  includ- 
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ing  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  was 
generally  approved  by  military  experts,  but  not 
the  proposed  fort,  which  is  declarea  to  be  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  city  from  bom- 
bardment with  long-range  guns.  The  Govern- 
ment asked  for  9,000,000  kroner,  to  be  distributed 
over  three  years.  The  Folkething,  of  course,  re- 
fused to  grant  the  money.  The  Minister  of  War 
withdrew  the  item  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Polkething,  only  to  insert  it  in  the  provisional 
budget,  the  seventh  that  has  been  decreed  since 
the  legislative  deadlock  began.  On  the  final  day 
of  the  session,  March  31,  the  Landsthing,  by  a 
majority  of  40  to  13,  passed  resolutions  approv- 
ing all  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Government 
and  throwing  on  the  Folkething  the  responsibility 
for  the  continued  absence  of  a  regular  budget. 
The  Minister  of  War  was  authorized  by  the 
Council  of  State  to  devote  3,600,000  kroner  to 
the  sea  defenses  of  the  capital  during  the  finan- 
cial year  1890-'91.  Great  irritation  was  shown 
by  the  people  at  this  arbitrary  disposition  of  so 
large  a  sum  of  monev.  For  the  proposed  free 
port  of  entry  400,000  kroner  were  appropriated. 
In  the  beginning  of  March  Count  Holstein-Ledre- 
bor^,  representing  the  party  of  discussion,  o£Fered 
a  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  had  been  packed  with  partisans  of 
the  Government  and  had  prolonged  the  conflict 
by  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  opposed 
to  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  Ministry 
did  not  respond  to  any  of  the  endeavors  to  e£Fect 
a  compromise  and  terminate  the  long-standing 
conflict,  and  Count  Holstein-Ledreborg  and  his 
friends  ceased  their  efforts,  and  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers went  over  to  the  Berg  partjr. 

Ministerial  projects  for  the  revision  of  taxation 
and  the  tariff  and  for  invalid  and  accident  in- 
surance for  working-men  hardl;^  came  to  legisla- 
tive discussion.  A  royal  commission  to  consider 
the  subject  of  industrial  legislation  was  appointed 
in  May.  Bv  order  of  the  ministry  all  persons 
suspected  of  partaking  of  the  doctrines  of  Social- 
ism or  of  sympathizing  with  Socialists  or  giving 
their  votes  for  them  were  dismissed  from  the 
railroads,  workshops,  and  other  establishments  of 
the  state.  In  taking  energetic  measures  to  hold 
the  Social  Democracy  in  bounds  the  Government 
could  count  on  the  sympathies  of  a  considerable 
section  of  its  political  opponents.  There  were 
at  the  time  oi  the  elections  more  than  80  So- 
cialistic political  organizations,  5  Socialist  news- 
papers, and  in  the  capital  alone  70  ti^e  unions. 
A  protracted  strike  of  masons  occurred  in  Co- 
penhagen, and  in  May  steam  shipping  was  de- 
tained for  a  time  on  account  of  a  demand  of  the 
seamen  for  12  kroner  more  wages  a  month. 

DISASTERS  IN  1890.  Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  year's  casualties  is 
found  in  the  unusual  frequency  and  violence  o*f 
storms  on  land  and  sea.  Loss  of  life  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  by  these  agencies  is  often  una- 
voidable. By  far  tne  greater  part,  however,  of  the 
accidents  herewith  enumerated  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  foresight. 
To  carelessness,  in .  one  shape  or  another,  is  to 
be  ascribed  nearly  all  the  railway  accident^s, 
the  fires,  the  falling  buildings,  and  the  explo- 
sions that  almost  daily  carry  distress  into  so 
many  househr^ds.  The  following  list  is  neces- 
sarily Incomplete.    The  monthly  summaries  of 


railway  accidents  are  from  statistical  tables  pub- 
lished by  the  *•  Railway  Gazette  "  of  New  York. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  casualties  given  in  the 
summaries  are  largely  in  excess  of  those  enumer- 
ated in  the  record.  This  is  due  to  the  inten- 
tional omission  from  the  latter  of  many  minor 
accidents,  involving  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  only 
one  life,  and  the  infliction  only  of  trifling  inju- 
ries. Verifled  flgures  in  such  matters  are  unat- 
tainable in  time  for  an  annual  publication. 

Jaanaiy  1.  Fires:  charity  Bchool  burned  in  Lon- 
don, 86  boys  sufibcBted ;  the  Bommer  palaoe  of  the 
King  of  Belgium  near  Brussels  burned.  Heavy  rains 
and  destruoUve  floods  in  Indiana. 

2.  Faulty  conBtruction :  an  amphitheatre  gives 
way  at  a  bull  fight  near  the  dty  ot  Mexico,  several 
hundred  persons  hurt  Floods  in  Queensland,  about 
25  drowned.  Hallway  ooUision  near  Wichita,  Kan., 
2  killed.  Bailway  bridge  breaks  near  fiallettsville, 
Texas,  4  drowned,  1  killed,  1  hurt.  Shipwreck :  the 
steamer  Persia  ffoes  ashore  on  the  islana  of  Corsica, 
about  180  lives  lost. 

4.  Avalanche  near  Sierra  City,  CaL,  7  killed.  In- 
teuBe  cold  in  the  Northwestern  States.  Destructive 
rains  in  the  Southwest  Railway  collision  near  Mal- 
colm, Iowa,  8  killed,  several  hurt  Bunaway  freight 
train  near  Shippens^  Pa.,  2  killed,  1  hurt. 

6.  Sail  way  collision  near  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  2 
killed,  several  hurt. 

8.  Fire :  St  Louis,  Western  Union  Telegraph  office 
burned  ^  cause,  an  electric  wire. 

9.  Bndffe  caisson  fills  with  water  near  Louisville, 
Ky.,  16  orowned.  Faulty  coostruction :  a  church 
wall  falls  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  2  killed,  several  hurt. 
Explosion :  a  Pittsburg  furnace,  1  killed^veral  hurt 

10.  Tornadoes  in  Mi^uri,  Ohio,  and  kentuoky,  18 
killed. 

12.  Storms  and  extreme  cold  in  the  Northwest,  sev- 
eral lives  lost  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere. 

18.  Firo:  a  grain  elevator  burned  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  loBS,  $800,000 ;  steamship  Sacrobosco  burned  at 
the  same  time,  8  lives  lost  Tornado  at  Clintou,  Ky.. 
10  killed,  60  hurt  Destructive  storms  in  central 
New  York. 

14.  Bailway  collision  near  Chesterfteld,  England, 
76  hurt 

15.  Earthquake  in  Austria. 

16.  Bailway  collision  near  Opelika,  Ohio,  8  killed. 

17.  Bailway  collision  near  Winton  Place,  Ohio,  6 
killed^  hurt. 

18.  Disastrous  crales  on  the  north  Atlantic  and 
along  the  British  Islands.  Much  damage  to  shipping, 
8  men  killed  by  explosion  on  British  steamer  Cata- 
lonia. 

19.  Steamer  sinks  in  the  Mississippi,  4  lives  lost 

21.  Train  derailed  near  Galveston,  Texas,  8  hurt. 

22.  Explosion :  natural  gas  in  Pittsburg,  1  killed, 
several  hurt. 

28.  Explosion :  fire-damp  in  a  colliery  near  Ponty- 
pool,  England,  5  killed. 

24.  Explosion :  natural  gas  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  8 
killed,  many  hurt.  Snow  blockade  begins  on  the 
transcontinental  railroads.  Explosion  of  steam  gauge 
on  British  steamer  Sardinian,  8  killed. 

25.  Bailway  collision  near  Camphill,  Ala.,  1  killed, 
7  hurt. 

26.  Fierce  storm  alone  the  British  Isles.  Many 
shipwrecks,  and  neveral  lives  lost. 

27.  Train  derailed  near  Carmel,  Ind.,  6  killed,  26 
hurt. 

28.  Two  Mississippi  steamers  lost :  the  Ohio  sinks, 
the  De  Soto  is  burned.  Several  members  of  a  sui^ 
vcyinjr  party  perish  fh)m  exposure  in  Marble  Canon, 
Col.  Violent  nurricanes  ana  rains  in  different  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Bailway  collision  near  • 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  6  hurt. 

80.  Train  derailed  by  a.  cow  near  Sevmoursville, 
La.,  2  killed,  8  hurt. 

81.  Influenza :  the  epidemic  was  so  prevalent  dnr* 
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ing  the  month  that  it  senftiblj  increaBed  the  death 
rate,  and  interfered  with  buAinesg  fUl  over  the  North- 
ern States. 

Summary  of  railway  aocidenis  for  January :  76  ool- 
lisions,  89  derailmentB,  6  mitioellaneous ;  total.  171. 
Killed :  61  employes,  16  paasengers ;  total,  66.  Hurt : 
128  employes,  102  passengers,  2  trespassers :  total,  227. 

Pehruaryl.  Explosion:  Plymouth,  Pa.,  6  killed, 
several  hurt.  Bail  way  icoUision  near  Big  Spring,  Va., 
2  killed.  Fire :  Boston,  9  killed,  10  hurt,  some  fa- 
tally. Bailway  bridge  breaks  near  Cascade  Locks, 
Ore.,  9  kUled,  12  hurt. 

8.  Fire:  Washington,  D.  C,  house  of  Secretary 
Tracy  burned,  8  lives  lost.  Bailway  bridge  breaks 
near  Peoria,  111.,  8  killed. 

4.  Cloud-burst  on  Yangtse  river,  China,  about  100 
drowned. 

6.  Destructive  floods  in  Oregon,  business  practi- 
cally suspended  in  Portland  for  several  days.  Fire : 
Jersev  City,  40  families  homeless. 

6.  Ksplosion :  coal  mine,  Abersychan,  Wales,  190 
.  killed.    Bailway  bridge  near  Vincennes,  Ind.,  car- 
ried away  by  a  flood ;   train  runs  into  the  gap,  2 
killed,  2  hurt.    Train  derailed  near  Hinton,  W.  Va. 
Telemph  office  knocked  into  the  river,  8  drowned. 

7.  Violent  storm  with  wind,  hail,  and  snow  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  much  damage  done.  Sliffht  earth- 
quake in  INfew  Jersey.  Land  slides  in  southern  Ore- 
gon.   Bailroad  collision  near  Dermot,  Ark.,  8  killed. 

8.  Fire :  Paterson,  N.  J.,  loss,  $150,000.  Train  de- 
railed near  Glade  Spring,  Va.,  1  killed,  6  hurt. 

9.  Train  derailed  near  Pembroke,  Va.,  2  killed,  1 
hurt.    Fire :  Paris,  the  palac^  of  Marie  de  Navarre. 

10.  Many  oystermen  wrecked  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
12.  Bailway  collisions :  near  Coaling,  Ala.,  1  killed, 

18  hurt ;  near  Placerville,  Col.,  8  killed. 

18.  Locomotive  boiler  bursts  near  Douirlass,  Pa,,  2 
kUled.dhurt. 

14.  Fire :  University  of  Toronto,  Canada,  burned. 
Drowned:  a  wedding  party  of  10,  near  Pontivy, 
France. 

15.  Bailway  collision  near  Melville,  Tenn.,  2  killed, 
Ihurt. 

17.  Shipwreck:  British  steamer  Duburg,  in  the 
China  Sea,  400  lost. 

18.  Bailway  collision  near  Bairdstone,  Ohio,  8 
killed.  Shipwreck :  Steamers  Coral  Queen  and  Bri- 
nio  in  collision,  about  25  lives  lost.  Colliery  explo- 
sion near  Decize,  France,  48  killed,  8  hurt. 

19.  Shipwreck:  British  steamer  Highgate  sunk  in 
collision  off  Wales,  6  lives  lost. 

21.  Shipwreck:  British  ship  Sovereign,  about  80 
lives  lost. 

22.  Explosion  :  a  steam  boiler  in  Omaha,  2  killed, 
several  hurt.  Bailway  accident:  at  Qalansvillc,  Va., 
2  killed,  6  hurt.  Buna  way  horse  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
2  women  killed. 

28.  Faulty  construction:  storage  reservoir  gives  way 
on  Hassayampa  river,  Arizona,  40  drowned,  $1,000,- 
000  damages.  Fire :  on  a  New  York  canal  boat,  a 
mother  rescues  her  five  children,  all  badly  burned,  1 
dies. 

26.  Train  derailed  nearBoanoke,  Va.,  11  hurt. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  February  :  64  col- 
lisions, 55  derailments,  9  miscellaneous;  total,  128. 
Killed :  60  employes,  8  trespassers ;  total,  53.  Hurt : 
111  employes,  65  pas-sengers,  4  trespassers;  total,  180. 

ICardh  1.  Destructive  flood  in  the  Ohio  river.  Ship- 
wreck :  British  steamer  Quetta  goes  ashore  in  Torres 
straits. 

2.  Snow-storms  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Virginia. 

3.  Fire  in  colliery  near  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  8  lives 
lost. 

5.  Tnun  derailed  near  Washburn,  Minn,  3  killed. 

6.  Heavy  wind  and  snow  in  the  Middle  and  £ast<em 
States  and  kiUinjB^  frosts  in  the  South.  Bailway  col- 
lision near  Bay  view,  N.  Y.^  train  parts  and  the  two 
sections  crash  together,  6  killed,  17  hurt. 

7.  Floods  of  unusual  height  in  all  the  Western  riv- 
ers. 


13.  Explosion:  dynamite  near  Bockville  Center, 
L.  I.,  2  killed,  6  hurt. 

14.  Land  slide :  near  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  2  killed. 
Train  derailed  by  fallen  bowlder  near  Black  Hand^ 
Ohio,  1  killed.  7  nurt, 

15.-  Bridge  breaks  at  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y.,  several 
hurt.    Land  slide :  Warren  Hill,  N.  If..  3  kiUed. 

16.  Bailway  collision  near  Inland,  Neb.,  2  killed. 

17.  The  Mississippi  bursts  its  leveee  in  several 
places.  Drowned :  2  students  of  Yale  College  while 
sailing  near  New  Haven.  Fire :  Indianapolis,  12  killed 
by  falliug  walls. 

19.  Heavy  snow-storm  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast. 

21.  Broken  trestle  near  Cordova,  Ala.,  1  killed,  & 
hurt. 

22.  Floods  in  the  Ohio  river.  Much  damage  from 
floods  in  Italy.  Bailway  collision  near  Portage,  K. 
Y.,  4  killed.  5  hurt.  Tram  derailed  near  Terra  Cotta. 
Junction,  Kan.,  10  hurt. 

28.  Floods  unabated  in  the  Western  rivers. 

24.  Bailway  collisions :  near  Kings  Mountain.  N.  C.*, 
causes  explosion  of  gasoline  tank  car,  8  killed ;  and 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  2  killed,  2  hurt. 

25.  Train  derailed  near  Heron,  Montana,  1  killed,  7* 
hurt 

26.  Additional  breaks  in  the  Mississippi  levees, 
much  distress  and  many  fatal  accidents. 

27.  Tornadoes :  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Tennessee.  At  Louisville^  Ky.,  a  path  1,000  feet 
wide  is  cut  through  the  city,  about  100  kUled,  30O 
to  500  hurt.  Many  more  lives  lost  in  small  towns 
in  the  tornado  track. 

29.  New  crevasses  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Y^azoo 
delta  flooded. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  for  March :  67  col- 
lisions, 98  derailments,  11  miscellaneous ;  total,  171. 
Killed :  85  employ^,  7  passengers,  2  trespassers ;  totals 
44.  Hurt :  95  employes,  67  passengers,  8  trespassers  ; 
total,  165. 

Apnl  2.  Colliery  explosion  at  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  3^ 
killed,  6  hurt. 

8.  Train  derailed  near  Shaw,  W.  Va.,  1  killed,  5 
hurt. 

4.  Traiu  derailed  near  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  16  hurt. 
Violent  rain  and  wind  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  much, 
damage  to  property. 

5.  Fresh  crevasses  open  in  the  Mississippi  levees. 
A  yacht  upsets  oft'  Toronto,  Canada,  all  hands  lost. 

6.  Land  slide  near  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y..  4  killed. 

8.  Derrick  falls  at  West  Point,  Ky.,  4  killed.  Wind 
and  hail  dama^  property  in  the  West. 

9.  Tornado  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,  12  killed,  many  hurt,  and  much  property 
destroyed.  Destructive  floods  in  west  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

10.  Shipwreck:  collision,  steamships  Avoca  and 
North  Cambria,  off  the  English  coast. 

14.  Fires :  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Gilbert  Starch  Works- 
burned,  loss,  $100,000,  8  killed;  gas  works  burned 
in  Madrid,  Spain. 

15.  Shipwreck:  steamship  Shakarah;  caiigo  total 
loss,  value  $400,000. 

17.  Fire  at  Orianenburg,  Bussia ;  the  imperial  pal- 
ace burned,  7  killed. 

19.  Bailway  collision  near  Barnes ville,  Ohio,  1 
killed,  several  hurt. 

21.  Train  derailed  near  Hibbard,  Mo..  7  hurt. 
*  22.  Levees  break  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans^ 
La.,  several  drowned,  many  houses  swept  away. 

23.  Tornadoes  in  New  liamphire  ana  Texas. 

24.  Earthquake  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Fire  in  a  silk 
mill  at  Catasau^ua,  Pa.;  falling  walls  kill  4,  hurt  15. 
The  Missis.Kippi  continues  to  burnt  its  levees. 

25.  Cloud-burst  at  Gainesville,  Texas,  much  dam- 
age done. 

27.  Hail  in  Baltimore,  nearly  all  exposed  windows 
broken. 

28.  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Spain.  Bunaway  nul- 
wav  train  near  Staunton.  Va.,  1  Killed,  8  hurt. 

29.  Fire :  steamer  H.  B.  Plant  burned  on  St.  Johna 
river,  Fla.,  several  lives  lost. 
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Summary  of  railway  aooidents  in  April:  64  col- 
lisions, 67  derailments,  4  misoellaneoas ;  total,  185. 
Killed:  18  employ^,  2  pansengers.  Hurt:  81  emp- 
loyes, 59  passengers ;  total,  140. 

May  4.  £  ire :  22  business  houses  burned  in  Gilboa, 

5.  Train  derailed  near  Butte,  Montana,  8  killed,  1 
hurt. 

6.  Tornado :  Salt  Creek,  Texas,  almost  destroyed, 
many  killed.  Fires:  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Works 
burned,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  8,500  out  of  work ;  Longue 
Point  Insane  Asylum,  Canada,  about  100  lives  lost. 

7.  Bail  way  collision  near  Allentown,  Fa.,  2  killed, 
•7  hurt. 

10.  Storms  of  great  violence  at  the  West,  many 
killed,  19  dwelling  houses  wrecked  lit  Akron,  Ohio. 

11.  Tornado  in  Kansas,  several  killed.  Fires: 
Government  property  burned  at  Willet's  Point,  N.  Y.; 
Alaige  part  of  Elliotville,  N.  Y.,  burned.  ^Floods  in 
the  river  Darling,  Australia.  Locomotive  boiler 
bursts  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2  killed. 

12.  Train  derailed  near  Clayton,  Mo.,  2  killed,  1 

llUTt. 

18.  Locomotive  boiler  bursts  near  Shamokin,  Pa., 
<S  killedi  Explosion  of  balistite  near  Turin,  Italy,  9 
killed. 

17.  Train  derailed  near  Danville,  Ky.,  8  killed. 
Explosion :  steam  boiler  bursts  at  Marseilles,  France, 
Z  killed. 

18.  Explosion:  powder  magazine  in  Havana,  84 
killed,  about  100  hurt.  Shipwreck :  steamer  Harold 
fonndera  off  the  Irish  coast. 

20.  Heavy  storms  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  A 
•dam  gives  way  in  Maine,  many  houses  unroofed. 
Train  derailed  near  North  Strattbrd,  N.  H.,  2  killed. 
Bailway  collision  near  Elizabeth  Furnace,  Pa.,  1  killed, 
-8  hurt. 

28.  Bailway  collisions:  near  South  Lyme,  Conn.,  1 
killed,  8  hurt;  near  Sheffleldj  Mo.,  8  hurt. 

24.  Bain,  hail,  and  wind  of  destructive  violence  in 
many  States.  At  Lucas,  Ohio,  the  storm  exploded 
•dynamite,  2  killed,  25  hurt.  Earthquake  in  the  Mo- 
hawk valley.  Bailway  collision  near  Troy,  111.,  1 
killed,  4  hurt. 

25.  Floods  in  Morocco,  many  lives  lost.  Train  de- 
railed near  Paola,  Kan.,  2  killed,  2  hurt. 

26.  Storms  in  Germany,  5  killed  by  lightning,  16 
•drowned.  Train  derailed  near  Soldier  Summit,  Utah, 
6  men  badly  hurt  by  jumping. 

80.  Open  railwav  drawbridge  near  Oakland,  Cal., 
•engineera  "  skylarking,'*  18  passen^^rs  drowned,  en- 
gine men  save  their  lives  by  jumping.  Faulty  con- 
struction :  dam  gives  way  on  Sevier  river,  Utah,  laiige 
■damage  to  fanus. 

81.  Fire:  "  Summer  Palace  "  burned  at  Fort  Worth, 
Idaho,  1  killed,  many  hurt. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  ||i  May :  68  collisions, 
^  derailments,  5  miscellaneous;  total,  129.  Killed: 
48  employes,  19  passengers,  8  trespassers.  Hurt: 
102  employes,  86  patfsengere,  2  trespassers ;  total,  140. 

June  8.  Storms  devastate  wide  tracts  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  adjacent  States.  Tornado  in  Bradshaw, 
Neb.,  15  lives  lost 

4.  Kailway  accident  at  grade  crossing,  Newark,  1 
killed,  2  hurt,  probably  fatally. 

6.  Train  derailed  near  Bookford,  111.,  5  killed,  8 
hurt.  Heat  and  lightning  end  many  lives  in  the 
Northern  States.  Train  derailed  near  English,  Ky., 
11  hurt. 

8.  Steamer  City  of  Borne  runs  upon  Fastnet  Rock, 
bow  stove  in. 

9.  Railwav  collisions :  near  Oakfleld,  Tenn.,  several 
hurt;  near  Warrenton  Mo.,  8  killed,  11  hurt. 

10.  Shipwreck:  British  bark  Sinapore,  on  Cape 
■Corientes,  6  lost. 

11.  Tornado  in  Illinois.  Fires  in  the  Ural  mines, 
Russia. 

18.  Cloud-burst  in  Kentucky,  several  lives  lost. 
14.  Train  derailed  near  Marshall,  N.  C,  1  killed, 
11  hurt.     Nitro-glycerin  explodes  near  Toledo,  Ohio. 
16.  Train  derailed  near  Kerrville,  Tenn.,  2  killed. 


1  hurt.    Fire-damp  explosion  near  Hill  Farm,  Pa.^ 
about  40  killed. 

17.  Runaway  railroad  train  near  Melrose,  N.  C,  8 
killed,  5  hurt. 

19.  Railway  collision  near  RushviUe,  Mo.,  1  killed, 
5  hurt.  Destructive  floods  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

20.  Railway :  wreck  near  Childs,  Md.,  2  killed,  18 
hurt,  among  them  Bishop  Keane,  of  Washington; 
collision  near  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa.,  1  killed,  5  hurt.  A 
tornado  near  Cornell,  111.,  demolishes  buildings  and 
iigures  many  people.  Severe  storms  elsewhere  in  the 
North  and  West. 

21.  Train  derailed  near  Island  Park,  Iowa,  14  hurt 
A  pleasure  boat  goes  over  Niagara,  1  or  more  lives 
lost    Tornado  in  Illinois,  many  lives  lost. 

22.  Railway  collision  near  Calira,  Ohio,  1  killed,  8 
hurt. 

28.  Tornado:  Pleasanton,  Neb.,  demolished,  sev- 
eral hurt.  Electric  storm  in  Omaha,  2  killed,  several 
hurt.  Fire :  Port  de  France,  Martinique,  5,000  peo- 
ple homeless. 

24.  Train  derailed  near  Lawrence,  Kan.,  7  hurt. 

25.  Lightning  strikes  a  church  at  Harlem,  N.  Y., 
destroys  another  at  NewRochelle.  and  a  third  is 
bumea  at  Ashfleld,  Conn.  A  foot  oridgo  irives  way 
at  St.  Jean,  France,  hundreds  of  persons  fall  into  the 
sea,  many  drowned.  Railway  collision  near  Parsills, 
Ind.,  2  MUcd. 

26.  Boiler  burets  at  Ithaca,  Mich.,  8  killed.  Train 
derailed  near  Josephine,  Ala.,  2  killed. 

27.  Fire:  business  parts  of  Carbon,  Wyoming, 
burned,  loss,  $100,000.  Excessive  heat  in  the  West, 
several  deaths  from  sunstrokes. 

28.  Train  derailed  near  Joliet,  111.,  2  killed,  7  hurt 
German  steamer  Prins  Frederick  sinks,  1,000^000 
guilders  in  specie  on  board.  Train  derailed  near  Ne- 
vada, Mo..  1  killed,  27  hurt. 

29.  Explbsion :  gasoline  stove  at  Hutchinson,  Kan., 

2  killed. 

80.  Train  derailed  near  Drummond,  Montana,  1 
killed,  12  hurt  Train  derailed  near  Josephine,  Ga., 
8  killed.  Explosion:  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  cause,  a 
lighted  lantern  and  **  Japan  dye,"  several  hurt,  build- 
ing burned.  Fires :  distillery  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  loss, 
$150,000;  also  oil  refinery  m  Louisville,  several  se- 
verely burned. 

Summarv  of  railway  accidents  in  June :  64  collis- 
ions, 67  aendlments,  6  miscellaneous;  total,  187. 
Killed:  41  employes,  14  passengere,  8  trespassere. 
Hurt:  98  employ^,  158  passengere,  2  trespassere. 

July  1.  Intense  heat  causes  many  deaths  in  the 
Northwestern  States.  Fires:  in  Troy,  Ala.,  opera 
house  burned,  loss,  $100,000;  in  Danvere,  Mass., 
Peabody  Institute  burned.    Earthquake  in  Califomia. 

8.  Cloud-buret  in  Texas,  considerable  damage. 

4.  Fire :  Flint  Mill,  Columbia,  Pa.,  $20,000  loss. 
Shipwreck  :  British  steamer  Regius  sunk  by  collision 
near  Calcutta. 

5.  Destructive  storms  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Ohio 
valley.  Collision  of  excuraion  steamera  in  Hell  Gate, 
New  York  harbor^  several  hurt.  Railway :  collision 
near  Bay  view,  Mich.,  10  hurt ;  grade-crosring  acci- 
dent, Louisville,  Ky.^  8  killed,  9  hurt.  Explosions : 
powder  at  Tower  City,  Pa.,  6  hurt,  and  at  Soott 
Haven,  Pa.,  7  hurt,  4  perhaps  fatally. 

6.  Railway :  collision  near  Lucine  Siding,  Mo.,  8 
hurt ;  two  trains  derailed  by  locusts  in  Colorado,  8 
killed.  15  hurt. 

7.  Electric  storm,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  houses  destroyed. 
Passenger  train  overturned  bodily,  9  killed,  19  hurt. 
Fire :  Evansville,  factories  and  stove  works  burned, 
loss,  about  $160,000.  Train  derailed  near  Maneti, 
111.,  1  killed,  5  hurt.  Wind :  custom  house  and  other 
buildings  damaged  in  New  Orleans. 

8.  Heat:  manv  deaths  fh>m  sunstroke.  Railway 
collision  near  Clear  Creek,  Ala.,  5  killed,  1  hurt. 
Giant  powder  explodes  in  M.ilton,  Utah,  freight  house 
destroyed.  Earthquake  in  Wyoming,  with  outburet 
of  new  crater  geyser. 

9.  Fires :  Roseville,  Pa.,  almost  destroyed ;  at  Har- 
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monj,  Ky.,  8  killed.  Violent  wind  storm  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Train  derailed  at  Sibley,  Ark.,  4  killed, 
10  hurt.    Steam  yacht  upset  at  Roiue's  Point,  N.  Y.. 

8  drowned.  Hmrioaues  at  Muscat,  Arabia,  several 
hundred  lives  lost. 

10.  Fire :  cotton-seed  oil  works  burned  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  loss,  $100,000. 

11.  Explosion :  on  steamer  at  Chicaffo,  15  killed ; 
and  in  bottling  works,  New  York,  8  killed.  Fires : 
brewery  burned  in  Philadelphia,  loss,  $100,000 :  250 
houses -burned  at  Walden,  Russia,  7  lives  lost.  Train 
derailed  by  eziiloding  powder  near  King's  Mills,  Ohio, 

9  killed,  82  hurt,  8  perhaps  latally.  Drowned :  at 
Dartmouth.  N.  S.,  6  persons. 

18.  Uumoane  near  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  total  loss  Ox 
life  more  than  100. 

14.  Accidental  poisoning:  150  excursionists  made 
ill  by  drinking  water  from  an  old  well  near  Solon, 
Iowa.  Fire:  Sherman.  N.  Y.,  damage,  $50,000. 
Railway  collisions:  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  8  killed; 
Chilicotbe.  Ohio,  8  killed  :  Smitbville,  Ind..  10  killed. 

15.  Epidemic  of  typhoid  at  Manor,  Pa.,  200  persons 
ill,  average  of  4  deaths  daily  for  two  weeks.  Yacht 
Marion,  of  Boston,  strikes  a  rook  and  sinks,  8  drowned. 
Railway  collisions :  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  2  killed ; 
near  Uarttbrd,  Md.,  2  killed.  Fire  iii  Constantinople, 
estimated  loss,  $5,000,000. 

16.  Tornadoes  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Fires : 
in  Brockton,  Mass.,  the  town  nearly  destroyed,  cause, 
careless  painten  in  a  church  spire ;  in  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  4  lives  lost. 

17.  Violent  wind  and  hail  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  several  lives  lost  Railway:  collision 
near  Decatur,  111.,  2  killed  ^  runaway  train  near  Laura 
Junction,  New  Mexico,  2  killed,  2  hurt.  Lightning  at 
'Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  8  killed. 

18.  Steamboats  in  collision  near  Alexandria  Bay,  5 
drowned.  Fire :  warehouses  in  Liverpool,  England, 
loss,  $800,000. 

19.  Railway  collision  near  Cook's  Falls,  N.  T.,  1 
killed,  8  hurt.  Explosion  in  a  foundry.  New  York, 
16  men  severely  burned.  Wind  destroys  two  busi- 
ness blocks  ana  several  dwellings  in  Pacific  Junction, 
Iowa. 

20.  ilfs :  machine  shops  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $150,- 

000  lost. 

21.  Railway  bridge  washed  away  near  Limon,  Cal., 

1  killed,  18  hurt.  Fires:  grain  elevator  burned  at 
Binghampton,  N.  Y. ;  brick  block  in  Greencove 
Spnngs,  Fla.,  loss.  $45,000. 

22.  Tornado  in  Worth  Dakota,  7  killed.  Fires :  in 
New  York,  1  woman  killed ;  andf  a  mill  in  Alleghany, 
Pa.,  loss,  $76,000.  A  hurricane  wrecks  Slomni,  Rus- 
sia, 19  killed. 

28.  Cloud-bunt  in  Grand  Caiion,  Col.  Boiler  bursts 
in  North  Jackson,  Ohio,  2  killed,  1  hurt  British 
steamer  Egypt  burned  at  sea,  no  lives  lost  Ship- 
wreck :  lost  at  sea,  American  schooner,  William  Rice, 
16  lives  lost. 

24.  Powder  mill  explodes  near  Paterson,  N.  J.,  2 
killed. 

25.  Fire:  Edwardsville,  Pa.,  loss  $17,000.  De- 
structive rains  in  France. 

26.  Tornado  in  South  Lawrence,  Ma&s.,  cuts  a 
track  200  feet  wide  through  the  town,  kills  9  ^ple, 
injures  about  40,  destrovs  much  property.  Railway : 
accident  near  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  5  killed ;  collision  near 
Tigerton,  Wis.,  2  killed,  4  hurt, 

27.  Fire  in  Wallace,  Washington,  town  nearly  con- 
sumed, loss,  $400,000. 

28.  Steamers  Vinrinia  and  Louise  in  collision  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  8  killed,  8  hurt,  10  missing. 

29.  Railway:  8  children  killed  on  a  trestle  near 
Patterson,  N.  J.  Supposed  incendiair  fire:  Cale, 
Ind.,  4  killed. 

80.  Fire:  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T.,  loss  $700,000.  De- 
structive floods  in  Austria. 

81.  Railwav  collision  near  Germyn,  Pa.,  4  killed. 
Tornado  at  'Wiern,  N.  H.  Steamer  Obdam  sinks 
French  fishing  bark  on  the  *' Banks,"  4  lives  lost 
Fire:  Braddock,  Pa.,  88  houses  burned. 


Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  July :  84  collia- 
ions,  59  derailments,  6  miscellaneous;  total,  149. 
Killed :  47  employes,  18  pafiseneera,  10  trespussera ; 
total, 70.  Hurt:  116 employ^, 97 paaaengere, 86 trea- 
passon ;  total.  249. 

Angnst  1.  lour  hundred  deaths  from  cholera  in 
Mecca.  Many  fatal  cases  of  sunstroke  reported.  Two 
persons  killed  by  train  near  Magnolia,  N.  J.  Fire: 
mills- burned  at  Canoncbet  R.  I.,  loss  $40,000. 

2.  Lightning :  2  men  killed  near  Hamilton,  Canada, 
Sixteen  deaths  by  drowning  reported  in  various  parts 
of  Mew  England,  mainly  due  to  bathing  ana  boating 
accidents. 

8.  Railway  collision  near  Guthrie,  Ind.,  4  killed,  8 
hurt.  Fires:  Farina,  III.,  2  blocks  destroved;  in 
Danville,  N.  Y.,  paper  mill  burned,  loss,  $150,000 ; 
insurance,  $100,000;  in  What  Cheer,  Ind.,  $100,000 
dami^es  estimated.  Collision  near  Hannibal ^  Mo.,  8 
killed,  6  hurt.  Heavy  danaages  Irom  storms  m  Min- 
nesota and  Manitoba.  Trains  in  collision  near  Bed- 
ford, Ind.,  8  killed,  6  hurt 

4.  Lightning:  2  young  women  killed  in  Prince 
Georee  County,  Va. 

5.  Explosion  in  coal  mine  at  Carbono,  Washington. 
2  kUled.  '         ,  «%    "> 

7.  Explosion  of  gas  in  Norwood,  Ohio,  2  killed. 
Firo  :  Murrey  Hall  Hotel  burned  at  Pablo  Beach,  Fla. 

8.  Railway  collision  at  Howe,  Texas,  2  killed,  sev- 
eral hurt.  Violent  thunder  storms  in  northern  Wis- 
consin. Railroad  buildings  at  Three  Lakes  struck 
by  lightning  and  destroyed.    Much  damage  elsewhere. 

11.  Railway  collision  near  Fishera,  N.  Y.,  8  killed. 
A  destructive  storm  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Cloud- 
burat  at  Boulder  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  2  drowned. 
Explosion :  natural  gas  near  Waldron,  Ind.,  10  acres 
of  fand  blown  into  the  air. 

12.  Fires:  at  Dayton,  Washington,  loss,  $85,000; 
and  Greenville^  Miss.,  loss,  $60,000. 

18.  Destructive  floods  in  Stynu.  Railway  collision 
at  Duck  en,  Ky.,  1  killed,  7  hurt.  Train  kills  2  per- 
sons at  Orange,  Mass. 

14.  Fires:  at  Louisville,  Kv.,  25,000  barrels  of 
whisky  burned ;  at  Guilford,  Md.,  cotton  mill  burned, 
loss,  $85,000 ;  at  Bellaire,  Ohio,  factory  burned,  lo(«, 
$50,000.  Explosion  in  soap  factory.  Providence,  R.  I., 
12  hurt.  Many  drowning  accidents.  Railway  ooUitf- 
at  Castile,  Wyoming,  1  killed,  4  hurt. 


15.  Railway  collisions:  near  Alton,  III.,  8  killed,  14 
hurt;  and  near  Augusta,  Mich.,  2  killed,  7  hurt. 

16.  Clay  bank  caves  in  at  Bordeutown,  N.  J. ,  8  killed. 

17.  Railway :  grade-crossing  accident  near  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  8  killed. 

18.  Train  deraUed  near  Barela,  Cal.,  7  killed,  14 
hurt.  Fires :  iron  works  at  Steubenvilie,  Ohio,  loss, 
$100,000;  and  Winona,  111.,  loss,  $80,000. 

19.  Train  derailed  near  Quincy,  Mass.;  cause,  a 
track -jack  left  nem  the  rails,  20  killed,  81  hurt. 
Hurricane  in  and  near  Wilkesnarrc,  Pa.,  200  hou^ea 
wrecked  with  other  property,  15  killed,  many  hurt. 
Train  derailed  near  Port  Heniy,  N.  Y.,  2  killed,  1 
hurt  Collision  near  Garrison,  Montana,  1  killed,  8 
hurt 

21.  Wind:  wall  blown  down  in  Philadelphia,  4 
killed,  several  hurt  Fire:  Park  Hotel,  Thousand 
Islands,  with  man^r  cottages. 

22.  Kunaway  train  at  Summit,  Cat.  2  cabooses  and 
18  can  wrecked,  snowsheds  damaged,  station  house 
knocked  down  mountain-side,  4  killed ;  cause,  brakes 
left  unfastened.  Another  runaway  train  near  Read- 
ing, Pa. ;  brakes  failed,  4  killed,  14  hurt.  Train  de- 
railed near  Lyons,  Col.,  2  killed,  2  hurt.  Collision  at 
sea,  British  steamer  Rodbrook  and  American  steamer 
Am^rique,  8  drowned. 

23.  Scaffold  falls  in  Baltimore,  8  fatally  hurt 

24.  Fire :  Peoria,  111.,  wagon  works  oumed,  loss, 
$60,000. 

26.  Fires:  Chicairo,  McVickar's  Theatre  burned, 
loss,  $200,000.  Tokay,  Hunsrary,  nearly  destroyed. 
Destructive  hurricane  in  Perugia,  Italy. 

27.  Locomotive  boiler  bursts  near  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
2  killed. 
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28.  File :  Keneshma.  Russia,  loss,  $2,000,000. 

80.  Floods  on  the  Bnine,  many  nersons  drowned. 

81 .  Yacht  upsets  near  Gloucester,  Mass. ,  2  drowned. 
Bailwav  accident  at  grade  crossing,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  August :  86  col- 
lisions, 82  derailments,  11  miscellaneous;  total,  178. 
Killed:  65  employ^,  80  passengers,  5  trespassers; 
total,  100.  Hurt:  196  employ^,  92  passengers,  4 
trespassers ;  total,  292. 

Brotamber  1.  Fires :  Oxford,  Iowa,  nearly  destroyed ; 
Woltbrd  House  burned,  Lomo.  Gal.,  8  lulled.  Ex- 
plosion in  a  mine  in  Gallia,  80  killed. 

2.  Train  derailed  near  £agle  Grove,  Washington, 
2  killed,  16  hurt.  Fire :  town  of  Cocoa.  Fla..  burned. 
Sloop  Petrel  upset  near  San  Diego,  Cal.,  6  arowned. 
Soanold  falls  in  New  Orleans,  8  killed.  Shipwreck : 
fiteamer  Portuense  founders  near  Anegada,  West 
Indies,  supposed  loss,  10. 

8.  FHre:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Wallabout  Market 
burned,  loss,  $200,000 ;  Hiawatha,  Kan.',  loss,  $150,- 
000.  Flood:  Moldau  river,  Austria,  19  drowned  at 
Prague. 

4.  Explosion  in  coal  mine,  Ed  wards  ville.  Pa.,  8 
killed.  Europe :  widespread  damage  by  floods ;  brid^ 
falls  at  Prague,  Austria,  80  drowned.  Bailway  acci- 
dent near  Calais.  France,  4  killed. 

6.  Bailway  colliaons :  near  Howards,  N.  Y.,  8  killed ; 
and  near Caney ^Indian  Territory, 5  killed  (4 tramps), 
1  hurt.  Fire :  Philadelphia,  loss,  $150,000.  Explo- 
sion :  dynamite  at  La  Kochelle,  France,  10  killed, 
many  hurt. 

6.  Bailway:  collision,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  7 
hurt ;  tremcar  run  down  by  a  locomotive  in  -  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1  killed,  11  hurt;  similar  accident  in 
Lexington,  Mo.,  8  fiitally  hurt.  Destructive  storms 
in  West  Virginia  and  North  Dakota.  Premature  ex- 
plosion of  a  blast  in  Spokane  Falls,  Washington,  18 
killed,  27  missimr. 

7.  Bailway  collision  near  Florence,  Col.,  5  killed, 
88  hurt. 

8.  Bailway  collision  near  Littleton,  W.  Ya.,  2 
kUled,  5  hurt  (8  fatally). 

12.  Deetmctive  floods  in  nearly  all  the  Middle, 
Eastern,  and  Southern  States. 

18.  Tree  falls  on  excursion  train  near  Lead  City, 
S.  D.,  8  kiUed,  several  hurt. 

14.  Fire:  Lynchburg,  W.  Va.,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  building  burned. 

15.  Snipwreck:  Schooner  Comarsde  lost  in  Lake 
Superior  with  8  men.  American  ship  Hartiepoole 
dismasted  at  sea,  12  men  swept  overboard. 

16.  Bailway  collision  near  Vicksbuig,  Miss.,  2 
killed.  Lightning  kills  2  men  in  Provincetown, 
Mass.  Fires :  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  2  killed ;  in  Al- 
hambra  Palace,  Spain,  damage,  $250,000.  Ship- 
wreck: an  Austrian  man-of-war  founders  in  tne 
Black  Sea.  Explosion  in  Bheniah  Prussia,  25  miners 
killed. 

17.  Broken  raiL  near  Goldens,  Ark.,  15  hurt.  Dis- 
astrous floods  in  China  and  Japan. 

18.  Tornado  near  Manning,  Ohio,  2  killed.  Train 
derailed  near  Carmlton,  Mo.,  2  killed,  2  hurt. 

19.  Train  derailed  near  Shoemakcreiville,  Pa.,  22 
killed,  80  hurt.  Fire :  Whitehall.  Mich.,  80  build- 
ings burned,  loss,  $100,000.  Shipwreck  :  Turkish 
man-of-war  Ertogroul  founders,  587  lives  lost. 

21.  Burning  railway  trestle  breaks'  near  Ncoga, 
Iowa,  8  kill^.  Colusion  near  Hawthorne,  III.,  4 
killed,  6  hurt. 

22.  Bailway  collision  near  Forest  Park,  Mo.,  5 
killed,  18  hurt 

28.  Locomotive  boiler  bursts  near  Sherman  Heights, 
Tenn.,  2  killed.  Earthquake  in  South  Carolina. 
Fires:  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  loss,  $85,000;  in  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  oil  refinery,  loss,  $250,000 ;  in  Colon,  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  town  nearly  destroyed.  Heavy  floods  in 
France. 

24.  Explosion:  Newcastle,  England,  12  fatally 
hurt. 

27.  Bailway  collision  near  Waucauga,  Idaho,  about 


20  killed.  Bridge  breaks  near  Kovno,  Poland,  abon^ 
400  BuHsian  soldiers  drowned. 

28.  Fires:  Chicago,  Fowler  Bros,  packing  bouse, 
loss,  $700,000 :  Clarkesville,  Tenn.,  damage,  $85,000. 
Bailway  collision :  Tenino,  Washington,  2  killed. 

80.  Extensive  forest  flres  in  South  Dakota. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  September:  124 
collisions  'l 20  derailments,  10  miscellaneous;  total, 
254.  Killed:  78  employes,  41  passengers,  18  tres- 
passers ;  total,  127.  Hurt :  164  employ  &,  172  passen- 
gers, 2  trespassers ;  total,  888. 

Ootober  2.  Fire :  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  alleged 
loss,  $7,000,000. 

8.  Fire:  Marlborough,  Mass.,  2  killed.  Shipwrecks 
in  the  North  Sea,  5  vessels  lost. 

5.  Fires:  natural  gas  at  Johnsonbui]g,  Pa.,  town 
nearlv  destroyed ;  Dubuque,  Iowa,  8  killed.  Train 
derailed  near'Olympia,  Ky.,  ^0  hurt 

7.  Explosion:  powder  works  near  Wilminsrton, 
Del..  12  killed,  about  40  hurt,  several  severely.  Train 
aocident  near  Saivent,  Col.,  1  killed,  11  hurt. 

8.  Locomotive  Doiler  bursts  near  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  1 
killed,  2  hurt. 

9.  Explosion :  Bosario  gold  mine,  Cal.,  10  killed. 
Fire:  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Academy  of  Music  burned. 
Shipwreck  by.  collision,  Portuguese  steamer  sunk,  4 
lives  lost. 

10.  Explosion :  Bourses,  France,  10  killed. 
12.  Fire :  Chicago,  a  notel  burned,  4  killed. 

18.  Fire :  London,  a  factory  burned,  11  killed,  many 
hurt. 

14.  Bailway  collision  near  Zanesvillef  Ohio,  4  killed, 
2  hurt  Fire :  Fairport,  Ohio,  $75,000  damage.  Ex- 
plosion :  giant  powder  in  a  railroaa  tunnel  nearLead- 
ville.  Col.,  2  killed,  6  badly  hurt. 

15.  Bailway  collision  near  Walpole,  Mass.,  1 
killed,  18  hurt.  Falling  rocks :  at  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich.;  and  at  Audenried,  Pa.,  6  killed,  othets  badly 
hurt. 

16.  Coke-dust  explosion :  Pittsbunr,  Pa.,  2  killed, 
several  hurt.  Fire :  Syracuse,  N.  YT,  Leland  Hotel 
burned.  5  killed,  15  hurt,  2  missing,  Iohs,  $200,000. 

17.  Eleavy^  gale  on  New  Englana  coast,  much  dam- 
age to  shipping.  F^re  at  Lacrosse,  Ind.,  many  thous- 
and tons  or  stiKked  hay  burned. 

19.  Bailway  coUision  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  2  killed. 
Falling  derrick :  Chicago,  2  killed,  several  hurt. 

20.  Locomotive  boiler  bursts:  Pittshuiig,  Pa.,  2 
killed,  5  hurt.  Grade-crossing  accident:  Center*- 
ville,  Iowa,  8  killed.  Fire :  St.  Louis,  estimated  loss, 
$425,000. 

21.  Bailway  collisions:  Maohi&s,  N.  Y.,  9  hurt; 
Ensley,  Ala.,  2  killed,  28  hurt;  Joliet,  HI.,  1  killed, 

8  hurt 

22.  Bailway :  collision  near  Sloan's  Valley,  Ky., 
7  killed,  10  hurt ;  grade-crossing  accident  near  Chick- 
amauga,  Tenn^  4  killed.  Collision  near  Kansas 
City,  8  hurt.  Shipwreck :  British  ship  Feamaught 
lost  at  sea,  crew  rescued  by  British  ship  Engineer. 

24.  Tram  derailed  near  Wakarusa,  Kan.,  80  hurt 
Disastrous  storm  on  the  New  England  coast. 

25.  Bfulway  collision  near  Warwick,  Pa.,  2  killed, 

9  hurt. 

26.  Fires:  Mobile,  Ala.,  cotton  presses,  mills,  fao- 
torieH,  car»,  and  steamboats  bum^l^  estimated  loss, 
$650,000 ;  Philadelphia,  large  confectionerv  establish- 
ment; Youngstown,  Ohio,  Boiling  Mill,.loiis.  $100,- 
000  ;  Stillwater,  Pa.,  whole  place  burned,  mill,  store 
and  18  dwellings;  Pinkne^,  III.,  nulroad  buildings, 
estimated  loss.  $80,000.  Bulway  collision  near  Beach 
Tree,  Pa.,  2  killed. 

27.  Stonns  and  very  high  tides  on  New  England 
coast,  much  damage. 

28.  Bailway :  collision  near  Monticello.  6a.,  2 
killed,  2  hurt ;  Bamum's  circus  train  wrecked  near 
Murder  Creek,  Ga.,  5  killed. 

29.  Bailway  :  displaced  IVeifirht  wrecks  a  passenger 
train  near  Valley  Falls,  B.  I.,  8  killed,  8  hurt ;  train 
derailed  near  Seneca,  S.  C,  6  hurt.  Collision  at  sea, 
off  Bamegat,  Spanish  steamer  Vizcaya,  American 
schooner  Hargraves,  65  drowned,  both  vessels  lost 
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81.  Railway  oollision  near  Steele's  Mills,  Ga.,  2 
killed. 

Summaiy  of  railway  accidents  in  October:  152  col- 
lisions,  115  derailments,  16  miscellaneous;  total,  288. 
Killed :  81  employes,  10*  passengers,  9  trespassers ; 
total,  100.  Hurt :  54  employ^,  48  passengers,  8  tres- 
passers ;  total,  100. 

Voyember  5.  Fire :  New  Bochelle,  N,  Y.,  several 
fine  buildings  burned  with  valuable  contents.  Bail- 
way  collision  near  Mayfield,  Pa.,  8  killed,  several 
hurt. 

6.  Fires:  Denver,  Col.«  St.  Elmer  Hotel,  1  killed, 
estimated  loss,  $100,000;  Bufiklo,  N.  Y.,  elevator 
burned,  estimated  loss,  $250,000 ;  Truckee.  Cal.  (in- 
•cendiary)  business  part  of  town  bumea.  Train 
wrecked  near  Carbondale,  Pa.,  2  killed,  several  hurt. 

7.  Fires ;  Winslow,  Ind.,  burned,  400  people  home- 
less ;  Owensborough,  Ky.,  several  hurt,  estimated  loss, 
$250,000.  Several  persons  hurt  in  sundry  train  acci- 
•dents.  Violent  storm  and  many  wreclcs  along  the 
British  coast. 

8.  Boiler  bursts :  Magnolia,  Mi^^s.,  2  killed,  several 
hurt.    Fire  :  Pictou,  N.  S. 

10.  Shipwreck :  schooner  Ocean  Wave  on  Lake  On- 
tario, all  hands  lost. 

11.  Bailway  collision  in  Bngland,  10  killed,  8  hurt. 
Ferryboat  capsizes  in  the  Danube,  55  drowned. 

12.  Train  accident  near  Olathe,  Kan.,  D.  G.  Camp- 
bell^ the  temperance  lecturer,  killed.  Shipwreck: 
British  torpedo  cruiser  Serpent,  on  coast  of  S^n, 
272  lives  lost  (only  4  saved).  Fire :  Wellington  Bar- 
racks, London,  burned. 

15.  Railway  trestle  breaks  near  Salem,  Ore.,  8 
killed,  several  hurt. 

14.  Collisions :  on  Pennsylvania  Railway,  2  killed, 
18  hurt;  near  Scott's  Station,  Ohio,  8  killed.  Ex- 
plosion :  dynamite  near  Lima,  Ohio,  2  killed. 

16.  Railway  collision  near  Elkton,  Minn.,  8  killed. 
Fire :  Luthersburg.  Pa.,  nearly  destroyed. 

17.  Railway  bridge  breaks  near  Kansas  City.  9 
killed,  several  hurt.  Skating  accident:  Elk  hake^ 
Wis..  8  drowned.  Boiler  bursts  ai  Mertztown,  Pa.,  8 
kUled,  7  hurt.    Shipwreck  off  Dalmatia,  88  lives  lost. 

18.  Building  falls  at  Lima,  Ohio,  2  killed. 

21.  Railwav  accident  near  Meriden,  Conn.,  8  killed. 

22.  Fire :  Paterson,  N.  J.,  silk  mill  and  other  build- 
ings burned,  estimated  loss,  $100,000. 

28.  Fires :  at  New  Alton,  lU.,  glass  works  burned, 
estipiated  loss,  $100,0(X) ;  and  Bellaire,  Ohio,  estimat- 
ed loss,  $100^000. 

24.  Explosion :  dynamite  in  New  York,  2  killed,  2 
hurt.  Collision  at  sea :  British  steamer  Calypso  and 
a  Spanish  steamer,  both  sunk,  but  all  hands  saved. 

25.  Fire :  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  lumber  burned,  value, 
$200,000.     Boiler  bursts :  South  Bay,  N.  B,,  6  killed. 

26.  Fires :  Bnyonne,  N.  J.,  tenement  houses  burned, 
86  families  homeless.  Portland,  Me.,  damage,  $20,- 
000 ;  and  Hebron,  Ind.,  danuk^,  $40,000. 

27.  Boiler  bursts :  Scotland,  Ga.,  8  killed,  4  hurt. 
Fires:  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  damage  $150^0;  Green 
Bay,  Wis.^  damage,  $75,000  ;  steamboat  L.  P.  Leath- 
ers, near  I<ort  Adams,  MisH..  5  killed,  loss,  $80,000. 
Faulty  construction  :  scaffold  falls  at  Yale-Princeton 
foot  ball  game,  Brooklyn,  about  50  hurt,  several  seri- 
ously. 

28.  Fire  :  Newtown,  Conn.,  e.stimated  loss,  $100,000. 

29.  Fires :  Queens  Co.,  New  York  Oil  Works,  loss, 
$75,000 ;  factory.  East  St.  Louis,  loss.  $75,000. 

80.  Runawav  train  near  Haysted,  Ore.,  4  killed. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  in  November:  111 
collisions,  90  derailments,  8  miscellaneous ;  total,  204. 
Killed:  44  employes,  10  passengers,  12  trespassers; 
total,  66.  Hurt:  125  employes,  138  passengers,  2 
trespassers ;  total,  266. 

Deoemberl.  Drowning:  Evansville,  Ind.,  5  lives 
lost.  Fires:  Philadelphia,  Campbell  Manufacturing 
Company,  damage,  $300,000;  New  Albany,  Miss., 
10  basiness  houses  burned. 

2.  Railway  accident* :  2  persons  run  over  and  killed 
near  Swickley,  Pa.;  two  tramps  killed  near  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


8.  Fires :  Detroit,  2  killed ;  Oxford,  Ala.,  hotel  and 
stores  burned. 

4.  Furnace  falls,  Joliet,  111.,  5  killed,  8  hurt  Fire : 
Pittsburg,  2  killed.  Tank  bursts:  Cincinnati,  ft 
killed,  2  hurt.  Railroad  accidents:  near  Reading, 
Pa.,  8  killed,  several  hurt;  Jacksonville,  Mo.,  2 
killed. 

5.  Terrible  storms  in  the  north  Atlantic.  1ft  lives 
lost.    Fire:  PittsbuiTg,  Pa.,  damage,  $850,000. 

7.  Fires :  Vandalia,  111.,  $20,000  damage ;  Washinir- 
ton,  D.  C,  $2,500. 

8.  Fire:  Spranton,  Pa.,  church  burned. 

9.  High  wind  :  Monroe,  Ak.,  2  killed,  several  hurt. 

10.  Fire:  San  Francisco,  Linseed  Oil  Works,  loesi, 
$200,000.  Defective  construction:  Bangor,  Me.,  an 
ice  staging  gives  way,  2  killed,  8  hurt.  Railway  acci- 
dent, Minneapolis,  8  killed. 

11.  Fires :  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  pork-packing  house,  losa 
$80,000 ;  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  elevator,  loss,  $40,000  ; 
and  box  fifictory,  loss,  $50,000. 

12.  Fire :  Aktou,  Ohio,  inflammable  costumes  at  a 
birthday  party,  8  girls  badly  burned,  2,  at  least,  fa- 
tally. 

18.  Fire:  Greenville,  Miss.,  4  lives  lost.  Railway: 
grade-crossing  accident  near  Bristol,  Pa.,  4  killed,  2 
Hurt,  perhaps  fatally. 

15.  Railway  collision  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  2  killed, 
2  hurt. 

16.  Explosion  :  powder  works,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
1  killed,  several  hurt.  Fire  :  Darlington,  S.  C., 
nearly  half  of  the  business  houses  burned. 

17.  Violent  storm  of  wind:  snow  and  rain  in  the 
North  and  East,  several  lives  lost  Defective  con- 
struction :  a  ^^  cage  "  falls  in  a  Belgian  mine,  18 
killed ;  a  building  falls  in  Bombay,  mdia,  about  80 
killed. 

18.  Fires :  steamer  Lake  Washington  at  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Grand  Central  Hotel  and  a  brick  block 
at  Waycross,  Gki. 

19.  wind:  near  Montrose,  N.  Y.,  men  blown  from 
the  roof  of  a  freight  car,  2  killed.  Railway  aoddent 
near  Sommerville,  Boston,  2  girls  killed. 

21.  Railway:  grade-crossing  accident  near  Middle 
Village,  N,  Y.,  2  killed.  Fires:  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
loss,  $4J5,000 ;  at  Whitestone  Landing,  N.  Y.,  railway 
round  house,  loss,  $80,000.  Flood  near  Cordova,  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  canal  overflows,  about  100  lives  lost. 

28.  Tornado  near  Barberton.  Ohio,  2  killed,  6  hurU 
Train  derailed  near  Watson ville,  Pa.,  20 hurt.  Ship- 
wreck :  American  schooner  Mary  Ellen.  5  lost.  Fires : 
Jesseville,  Mich*,  2  killed ;  Masonic  Temple  burned 
at  Baltimore,  estimated  loss,  $850,000 ;  dwelling  house 
near  Holden,  Mo.,  2  killed. 

26.  Fire  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  8  killed.  Shipwreck : 
steamship  Thanemore  given  up,  46  men  and  480  cat- 
tle lost,  with  ship  and  cargo  ^  also  schooner  A.  H. 
Halbert,  8  lives  lost.  Explosion ;  cartridge  &ctory. 
Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  2  killed ;  boiler  explosion 
near  Newport,  Ark.,  2  killed^  several  hurt. 

27.  Boiler  explosion :  Cincinnati^  1  killed,  6  hurt, 
7  dwellings  wrecked.  Fire :  the  Bijou  Theatre,  Min- 
neapolis. British  steamer  Shanghtu  burned  m  the 
China  Sea,  about  100  lives  lost 

28.  Land-slide  on  Northern  Paciflc  Railway,  Wash- 
ington. Fire :  Keene  Valley.  N.  Y.,  Mt.  Porter  Hotel 
burned,  loss,  $40,000,  partly  insured ;  also  in  Auburn 
Prison,  N.  Y.,  loss,  $18,000. 

29.  Fire :  Burlington,  Iowa,  loss,  200,000. 

80.  Fires  in  London,  estimated  loss,  $2,500*000. 
Roof  fells  in  New  York,  2  killed,  10  hurt.  Fire  in 
San  Augustine,  Texas,  many  business  houses  burned. 

81.  Fog:  many  accidents  and  much  delay  and  dam- 
age caused  by  an  immense  fog  bank  that  covere  the 
Northern  States. 

Summary  of  railway  accidents  for  December:  165 
collisions,  118  derailments,  14  miscellaneous;  total, 
282.  Killed :  85  eqpploy^s,  13  passengere,  5  trespass- 
ers ;  total,  58.  Hurt :  104  employes,  78  passengers,  1 
trespasser ;  total,  183. 

Summary  for  the  year:  Railway  accidents  of  all 
kinds,  2,221 ;  persons  killed,  819 ;  persons  hurt,  2,562. 
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DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.  The  General 
Conventions  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ — the  Gen- 
eral Christian  Missionary  Convention,  the  Chris- 
tian Foreign  Missionary  Convention,  and  the 
Woman's  Christian  Board  of  Missions — met  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  October.  The  contribu- 
tions to  the  funds  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  for  the  year  amounted  to  $63,109,  or 
$5,820  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  re- 
port showed  that  the  expenses  of  managing  the 
work  were  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  ^the  gross  re- 
ceipts. Mr.  O.  A.  Bartholomew  presided  over  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Christian  Missionary 
Convention,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Ewing  was  chosen 
president  for  the  coming  year.  Delegates  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  convention  in  the 
Interstate  American  Sabbath  Union  of  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Kan- 
sas, and  others  to  represent  it  in  the  National 
American  Sabbath  Union,  provided  the  basis  of 
the  Union  were  so  amended  as  to  read :  "  The 
object  of  this  Union  shall  be  to  preserve  the 
Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  rest  divinely  appointed, 
by  holding  public  meetings,  circulating  litera- 
ture, securing  execution  of  laws,  obtaining  new 
laws,  and  mamtaining  a  law-abiding  and  Lord*s- 
Dav-keeping  sentiment."  The  total  resources 
for  the  year  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  had  been  $53,114,  and  its  expenditures 
$43,931.  The  year's  receipts  for  the  Church  Ex- 
tension fund  had  been  upward  of  $15,000.  The 
secretary  of  the  society  had  dedicated  thirty- 
two  churches,  toward  the  cost  of  which  he  had 
raised  more  than  $65,000.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  call  a  National  Convention  of  the 
Young  People's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  Parliament. 
The  fourth  session  of  the  Sixth  Parliament 
opened  on  Jan.  16,  1880.  The  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Lord  Stanley,  of  Preston,  read  the  follow- 
ing speech  from  the  throne : 

Honorable  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  :  Gentlemen  of 
the  Houee  of  Commone  :  In  calling  you  tosether  a^|am 
for  the  consideration  of  public  affairs,  1  may  fairly 
congratulate  you  on  a  contmoance  of  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  oountrv.  During  the  recess  I  vinited 
Manitoba  and  the  Nortnwest  Territories  and  British 
Columbia,  and  everywhere  I  found  mvself  received 
with  the  loyalty  ana  good  will  which  I  have  learned 
to  be  characteristic  of  Canada.  A  comparison  of  my 
own  observations  with  those  of  mv  predecessoFS  nhows 
clearly  the  great  progress  which  has  marked  this  part 
of  the  Dominion  m  the  settlement  of  the  country  and 
in  the  development  of  its  great  agricultural  capabili- 
ties, of  its  mmeral  wealth,  and  of  its  other  natural 
resources. 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated  seizures,  by  cruiRers 
of  the  United  States  navy,  of  Canadian  vessels,  while 
employed  in  the  capture  of  seals  in  that  part  of  the 
northern  Pacific  Ocean  known  as  Behring  Sea,  my 
Government  has  strongly  represented  to  ller  Mi^ies- 
tj^'s  ministers  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  ship- 
ping while  engaged  in  their  lawiul  calling,  as  well  as 
of  guarding  against  the  assumption  by  any  nation  of 
exclusive  proprietary  rights  in  those  waters.  I  feel 
confident  that  those  representations  have  had  due 
weight,  and  I  hope  to  be  enabled  during  the  present 
session  to  af«ure  you  that  all  differences  on  this 
question  are  in  the  course  of  satisfactory  adjustment. 

Having  observed  the  close  attention  which  has  re- 
oendy  been  given  by  tfie  imperial  authorities,  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  to  the  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  catching,  curing,  and  packing  fish,  I 
deemed  it  expedient  to  cause  a  commission  to  be  sent 
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to  Scotland  and  Holland  to  examine  and  report  upon 
this  subject  during  the  fishing  season.  The  report  of 
the  delegates  will  be  laid  betore  vou ;  it  will,  I  am 
sure^  give  our  fishermen  most  valuable  information 
and  mstruction  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  and 
developing  this  important  industry. 

My  ministers  have  careiblly  connidered  the  dlfflcul- 
ties  which  surround  the  admrnistration  of  the  rights 
of  the  Dominion  in  its  foreshores,  harbors,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  and  a  measure  will  be  submitted  to  you 
for  removing  uncertainty  as  to  the  respective  rights 
of  the  Dommion  and  of  the  provinces,  and  for  pre- 
venting conf^ion  in  the  titles  thereto. 

The  report  of  the  Koyal  CommisAion  on  Labor, 
which  waM  laid  before  you  during  the  last  session, 
has  been  distributed  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  information  which  it  con- 
tains will  be  found  eminently  useful  in  suggesting 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  which 
affect  the  working  classes.  Measures  for  the  amend- 
ments of  thcMe  laws,  so  far  as  they  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration. 

The  early  termination  of  the  acts  of  incorporation 
of  the  principal  banking  institutions  of  the  Dominion 
necessitates  a  review  of  our  present  system  of  banking 
and  an  a4justment  of  the  terms  under  which  the  char- 
ters of  these  corporations  should  be  renewed.  Your 
attention  will  be  drawn  to  this  important  subject. 

Certain  amendments  to  the  acts  relating  to  the 
Northwest  Territories,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  afffurs  in  that  region,  as  also  a  bill 
further  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Northwest 
mounted  police,  will  be  submitted  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Measures  will  be  laid  before  you  relating  to  bills  of 
exchan^  and  promissory  notes,  to  improve  the  laws 
respecting  patents  of  invention  and  discovery,  to 
amend  the  Adulteration  act,  and  the  law  respecting 
the  Inland  Revenue,  to  amend  also  the  act  respecting 
the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Can- 
ada^ and  to  provide  for  the  better  organization  of  the 
national  printing  establishment. 

Oentl»nen  of  the  Bovee  of  Commons  :  The  accounts 
for  the  past  year  will  be  laid  before  you.  It  will  be 
found  mat  the  estimates  of  revenue  have  been  real-: 
ized,  and  that,  after  having  fully  provided  for  the 
various  public  services  of  the  country,  a  substantial 
surplus  will  remain.  The  estimates  for.  next  year 
have  been  fVamed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  service. 

Honorable  Gentleman  of  the  Senate  :  Gentlemen  €f 
the  Houee  of  Commone  :  I  commit  these  weighty  mat- 
ters, and  all  others  which  mav  come  before  you,  to 
your  earnest  consideration.  And  I  rely  upon  your 
wisdom  and  prudence  to  deal  with  them  ui  the  man- 
ner which,  under  divine  Providence,  may  prove 
most  condudvo  to  the  happiness  and  proepenty  of 
Canada. 

The  Budget. — The  Finance  Minister,  Mr. 
Poster,  delivered  his  budget  speech  on  March  27.  « 
The  revenue  for  the  financial  vear  ending  June 
80,  1889,  was  shown  to  be  $38,782,870,  and  the 
expenditure  $86,917,834.  The  revenue  from  cus- 
toms was  7i  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  from  excise  18|  per  cent  nigher. 
The  expenditure  on  capital  account  was  $8,783,- 
126/  divided  as  follows:  Railways  and  canals, 
$3,682,774;  public  works,  $575,408;  Dominion 
lands,  $130,684;  Northwest,  rebellion,  $31,448; 
redemption  of  debt,  $3,516,091 ;  railway  subsi- 
dies, $846,721.  The  net  debt,  July  1,  1889,  was 
$237,530,041,  showing  a  net  addition  for  the  year 
of  $2,998,683.  The  increase  dyring  the  preced- 
ing year  was  $7,217,000.  For  the  current  year 
the  minister  estimated  the  revenue  at  $39,200,- 
000,  and  the  expenditure  at  $36,500,000.  Glanc- 
ing at  the  history  of  the  Dominion  since  con  fed- 
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erati'on,  Mr.  Foster  congratulated  the  country 
upon  what  it  had  accomplished  in  emerging  from 
a  chaos  of  scattered  provinces;  in  solving  the 
problem  of  immeasurable  distances ;  in  molding 
the  ambitions  of  its  widely  differing  creeds,  races, 
and  interests  into  a  dominant  sentiment  of  na- 
tional unity;  and  in  building  magnificent  chan- 
nels of  intercommunication.  This  had  been 
done  by  pouring  out  treasure  like  water,  by  an 
expenditure  beginning  with  $13,500,000  in  1867, 
reaching  this  year  nearly  $37,000,000,  and  aver- 
aging twenty-five  and  one  third  millions  a  year, 
or  a  total  of  $558,000,000,  besides  pledging  its  re- 
sources to  the  extent  of  $237,000,000.  While 
maintaining  that  the  money  had  been  wisely  ex- 
pended, the  Finance  Minister  repeated  the  opin- 
ion expressed  in  his  last  budget  that  after  1889 
neither  the  public  debt  nor  the  expenditure  for 
ordinary  purposes  should  be  increased. 

In  introducing  numerous  tariff  changes,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  many  of  them  were  made  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tariff  more  intel- 
ligible to  Dusiness  men.  Among  the  articles 
practically  affected  by  the  changes  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Fancy  boxes  and  cases,  and  all  the  cog- 
nate fancy  manufactures,  raised  from  80  to  35 
per  cent.;  common  colorless  window  glass,  re- 
duced from  30  to  20  per  cent. ;  ornamental  fig- 
ure<l  and  colored  window  glass,  reduced  from  30 
to  25  per  cent. ;  stained-glass  windows  and  sil- 
ver plate  glass,  to  remain  at  30  per.  cent.,  and 
beveled  glass  to  pay  35  per  cent.;  gloves  and 
mitts,  raised  from  30  to  35  per  cent ;  wall  paper 
and  hangin^fs,  reduced  variously  on  qualities  sub- 
ject to  specific  duties,  others  to  pay  35  per  cent. 
ad  valorem;  dry  plates  for  photograpners,  re- 
duced from  15  cents  to  9  cen&,  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  at  present 
prices ;  stereotypes  and  stereotyped  plates,  for- 
merly taxed  by  weight,  to  be  taxed  2  cents  a 
square  inch ;  umbrellas,  raised  from  30  to  35  per 
cent;  copper  and  brass  wire,  formerly  on  the  free 
list,  15  pen  cent ;  covered  wire,  increased  from  25 
to  35  per  cent. ;  woolens,  raised  from  7^  cents  a 
pound  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  10  cents  a 
pound  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  spirits 
and  alcohol  the  rates  -remain  the  same,  but  are 
to  be  arranged  upon  the  proof  strength,  so  that 
liquors  imported  much  above  proof  shall  have 
no  advantage  over  the  liquors  at  or  about  proof ; 
silks,  sweats,  and  linings,  formerly  admitted  free 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  having 
been  used  for  other  purposes,  are  removed  from 
the  free  list,  and  as  compensation  to  the  hatters 
the  duty  on  straw  and  woolen  hats  is  increased  5 
per  cent. ;  ladies'  hats  remain  unaltered  :  fur-felt 
hats,  to  pay  $1.50  per  dozen  additional,  but  the 
ad  ifolorem  duty  to  be  reduced  from  25  to  20  per 
cent.;  flour  increased  25  cents  a  barrel,  making 
75  cents,  supposed  to  be  about  eauivalent  to  the 
duty  on  wheat  at  15  cents  a  busnel ;  mess  pork 
or  heavy  pork,  raised  from  1  cent  to  IJ  cent  a 

r)und ;  salted  and  fresh  meats,  formerly  paying 
and  2  cents,  to  pay  3  cents  a  pound ;  prepared 
meats,  raised  from  2  cents  to  3  cents ;  tried  lard, 
raised  from  2  cents  to  3  cents ;  untried  lard,  from 
li  cent  to  2  cents ;  live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep, 
raised  from  20  \o  30  per  cent. ;  on  corn  meal, 
kiln  dried,  a  rebate  of  90  per  cent,  on  the  original 
duties  paid  to  be  allowed  to  the  persons  milling ; 
on  molasses,  the  duty  averaging  about   15  per 


cent.,  to  be  reduced  about  half.  Dealing  with 
the  much-vexed  question  of  certain  fruits,  plants, 
and  shrubs,  placed  upon  the  free  list  in  1888,  the 
minister  announced  that  the  duties  would  now 
be  re  imposed,  with  the  exception  that  on  black-  . 
berries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawber- 
ries, the  duty  would  be  3  cents  instead  of  4  cents ; 
bananas,  plantains,  pineapples,  pomegranates, 
guavas,  mangoes^  shaddocks,  wild  blueberries, 
and  wild  strawberries  are  made  free ;  and  beet, 
carrot,  turnip,  and  mangel  seeds  for  the  use  of 
farmers  are  placed  on  the  free  list. 

In  1888  the  Opposition  had  brought  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Government,  contending  that 
under  the  Standing  Offer  clause  of  the  Tariff  act 
of  1879,  whenever  the  United  States  admitted 
any  of  the  fruits,  plants,  and  shrubs  enumerated 
free  of  duty  Canada  was  bound  to  do  the  same. 
The  Government's  contention  was  that  the  clause 
was  permissive,  not  mandatory,  and  moreover 
that  it  was  never  intended  that  the  Dominion 
Government  should  take  any  action  unless  the 
United  States  Government  should  free  the  prod- 
ucts mentioned  as  a  whole.  The  Government, 
however,  had  yielded  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
result  had  been  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
duty  had  been  lost,  and  a  great  deal  of  damage 
done  to  a  large  and  important  interest  in  the, 
country.  He  argued  that  the  removal  of  the  du- 
ties did  not  place  the  Canadian  grower  in  a  posi- 
tion of  fair  and  equal  competition  with  the 
Americans,  because,  for  instance,  there  was  State 
legislation  in  most  of  the  bordering  States,  mak- 
ing it  practically  impossible  for  Canadian  nur- 
serymen to  do  business  there ;  and  also  because, 
while  the  Canadian  season  is  short,  the  United 
States  has  the  advantage  of  a  wide  range  of  cli- 
mate. The  Finance  Minister  concluded  by  an- 
nouncing that  mining  machinery,  steel  and  iron 
for  use  in  building,  steel  and  iron  ships,  and  seed 
for  ensilage  purposes  had  been  placed  on  the 
free  list 

Sir  Richard  Cartwright  (Liberal)  congratulated 
the  Finance  Minister  upon  being  happy  in  his 
fool's  paradise.  Not  for  thirty-five  years  had 
there  been  in  the  annals  of  Canada,  and  notably 
of  Ontario,  a  year  in  which  there  had  not  been 
in  some  portions  of  the  country  cases  of  such 
extreme  distress  and  such  well-founded  appre- 
hensions for  the  future.  He  criticised  the  gov- 
ernment for  looking  to  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America  for  tne  development  of  Canadian 
commerce,  and  overlooking  5,000  miles  of  nearer 
territory,  in  order  to  reach  countries  south  of 
the  equator.  Sir  Richard  instanced  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  with  its  year's  deficit  of  $416,- 
000,  as  one  of  the  **  princely  equipments  and 
roval  endowments "  referred  to  by  the  Finance 
Minister,  and.  in  denial  of  the  statement  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  unit  in 
favor  of  protection,  urged  that  President  Cleve- 
land, the  champion  of  free  trade,  had  a  popular 
majority  of  over  100,000  in  the  last  presidential 
election.  He  stigmatized  the  position  of  Canada 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  as  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  reflection  of  the  policy  of  the  Do- 
minion Government  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  resolutions,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
policy  of  the  Opposition  in  the  resolutions  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hitt  He  characterized  the  policy 
of  the  Government  on  the  fishery  question  as  a 
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saccession  of  imbecile  blunders,  a  policy  of  blus- 
ter and  annoyance.  He  had  no  doubt  that  a  pie- 
biscitum  would  show  the  people  of  Canada  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  closer  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States,  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  a  fair  and  honest  expression  from  the 
people  at  the  polls,  free  from  the  effects  of 
gerrymander  acts  and  franchise  bills  and  a  sub- 
sidized press  and  all  the  side  issues  which  dis- 
turb a  political  election,  the  result  would  be 
the  same.  He  claimed  that  the  failure  of  the 
national  policy  was  indicated  by  the  slowness 
of  the  growth  of  the  rural  population.  Taking 
Ontario  as  an  illustration,  he  showed  that  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  ad- 
ministration, the  rural  population  increased  by 
a  little  less  than  11,000  souls,  or,  in  other  words, 
eight  times  more  than  it  did  during  the  Con- 
servative administration  of  nine  years.  Of  83 
rural  constituencies  in  Ontario,  the  population 
in  50  had  actually  retrograded  in  those  nine 
years ;  many'  of  the  others  were  stationary  in 
population,  and  hardly  one  had  maintained*  its 
natural  increase.  Sir  Richard  next  took  up  the 
question  of  farm  mortgages.  Admitting  that  in 
newly  settled  countries  an  increase  of  indebted- 
ness is  not  always  a  proof  that  the  country  has 
retrograded,  he  argued  that  in  old  settled  coun- 
tries there  could  he  no  clearer  proof  that  farm- 
ing has  become  unprofitable,  than  that  the  farm- 
ers are  increasing  their  indebtedness.  Both  the 
Dominion  and  the  provincial  governments  hav- 
ing failed  in  their  duty  to  investigate  this  im- 
portant question,  he  himself  had  taken  such 
means  as  were  fairly  open  to  him  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness of  the  Ontario  farmers,  and  he  submitted  a 
statement  showing  that  the  total  for  Ontario  was 
over  $200,000,000,  if  it  did  not  reach  $800,000,000, 
the  entire  assessed  value  of  the  province  being 
about  $429,000,000.  This  indicated  that  a  largo 
population  of  the  once  prosperous  farmers  of 
Ontario  had  sunk  below  tne  level  of  tenants  at 
wilL  Simultaneously  with  the  increase  in  mort- 
gages there  had  been  an  enormous  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  farm  lands.  He  admitted  that  the 
same  state  of  things  existed  in  the  United  States, 
or  rather  worse,  because  they  had  had  the  pro- 
tective system  longer  there.  .He  did  not  regard 
the  mischievous  policy  of  the  Goveniment  as 
solely  responsible  for  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences he  deplored.  Some  of  the  causes  were 
beyond  their  control,  and  his  charge  against  the 
honorable  gentlemen  was  rather  that  they  falsely 
pretended  to  be  able  to  avert  those  disasters  than 
that  they  had  caused  them.  One  feature  that 
they  were  directly  responsible  for  was  the  out- 
rageous taxation  levied  upon  the  people.  In 
conclusion,  Sir  Richard  moved,  in  amendment 
to  the  motion  to  go  into  committee  of  supply,  to 
substitute  the  following  :  . 

The  total  ordinary  expenditure  of  Canada  charge- 
able to  the  coiiKolidated  fund  in  the  fiscal  year  1878 
was  $23,519,801. 

That  the  total  taxation  collected  in  the  same  year 
was  $17,841,938. 

That  the  total  ordinary  admitted  expenditure  in  the 
year  1889  waK  $36,917,834. 

That  the  total  taxation  collected  in  the  same  year 
waft  $80,618,522. 

Thiitf  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  taxes  actu- 
ally paid  into  the  treasury,  an  immense  additional 


sum  is  annually  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
and  is  paid  over  to  certain  private  individuals  and 
corporations  under  pretense  or  protecting  and  encour- 
aging certain  special  industries. 

That  in  the  decade  terminating  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1889,  the  sum  of  $262,812,878  has  been  raised 
in  the  way  of  taxes  actually  paid  into  the  treasury, 
independently  of  an  immense  additional  amount  ex- 
tracted iVom  the  people  for  the  aforesaid  purposes. 

That  the  said  taxation  Is  enormous  and  oppressive 
in  its  incidence,  and  that  it  is  so  imposed  as  to  dimin- 
ish the  value  or  lands  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
and  to  increase  the  indebtedness  of  the  agncu&ural 
class  in  especial. 

That  in  fact  the  values  of  farm  lands  have  greatly 
diminished  and  the  amount  of  mortgages  thereon  has 
been  much  increased  throughout  a  verj*  large  portion 
of  this  Dominion  since  1879. 

That  the  additional  taxation  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  impose  will  still  further  increase  the  burdens  of 
the  people  and  is  likely  still  further  to  aggravate  the 
distress  unhappily  existinfi^  among  a  laige  portion  of 
the  tanning  population  of  this  Dominion :  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  Jbhe  bounden  duty  of 
this  House,  instead  of  addiuff  to* the  existiuj^  oppress- 
ive taxation,  to  apply  itself  to  the  reduction  of  the 
burdens  now  impeding  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  principal  producing  classes  of  the  Domimon,  and 
for  tnis  pur}>0He  to  abolish  or  reduce  the  taxes  now  im- 
posed on  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  iarmers,  miners, 
fishermen,  and  other  producers. 

Hon,  Mr.  Colby  challenged  the  Opposition  to 
name  any  State  in  the  Union  in  which  farm  val- 
ues had  maintained  such  steadiness  as  in  On- 
tario. He  (quoted  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Blue, 
the  Provincial  Statistician,  to  show  that  during 
the  seven  years  from  1882  to  1888  inclusive,  the 
value  of  the  Ontario  farms  averaged  $637,732,- 
000,  while  the  value  for  1888.  the  last  year  of  the 

Eeriod,  was  $640,000,000.  The  yalue  of  farm 
uildings  averaged  $172,000,000  during  the  seven 
years,  and  was  estimated  at  $188,000,000  in  1888. 
!lB^arm  implements  averaged  $46,000,000  during 
the  seven  years,  and  reached  $49,000,000  in  the 
last  year.  Live  stock  averaged  $99,000,000  dur- 
ing the  seven  years,  and  was  estimated  at  $102,- 
000,000  in  1888.  The  total  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty averaged  $956,882,048  during  the  seven 
years,  and  the  last  year's  value  was  $981,308,094. 
The  average  value  per  acre  of  wheat  in  Ontario 
was  $15.78,  against  $9.44  in  the  LTnited  States. 
Com  was  worth  $18.90  an  acre  in  Ontario, 
against  $0.32  in  the  United  States.  The  value 
of  barley  per  acre  in  Ontario  was  $14.98,  against 
$12.67  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Colby  con- 
tra.sted  the  condition  of  Ontario  with  that  of 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  which 
States  were  rapidly  being  depopulated  by  the 
natural  movement  of  the  people  westward,  ne- 
cessitated by  the  new  methoas  of  agriculture. 
The  movement  would  be  the  same  among  the 
farming  classes  under  free  trade  or  protection, 
with  reciprocity  or  without  reciprocity ;  but  he 
claimed  for  the  national  policy  that  it  had  re- 
tained for  Canada  so  much  of  her  population  as 
is  engaged  in  the  manufactures  and  associated 
industries  which  it  has  created. 

After  a  long  debate.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright's 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  97  to  00. 
Banks  and  Banking.— l*he  expiring  of  the 
charters  of  the  incorporated  banks  of  Canada  in 
1891  necessitated  the  passing  of  a  new  banking 
act  in  the  session  of  1890.  The  Cana<lian  system 
of  banking  under  the  old  law,  although  not  with- 
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•ont  serious  defects,  is  admitted  to  have  been 
upon  the  whole  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
.country.  Thirty-five  or  forty  banks,  with  about 
four  hundred  and  twenty  branches  scattered 
throughout  the  Dominion,  had  supplied  the 
trading  community  with  money  at  rates  of  in- 
terest remarkably  uniform,  irrespective  of  lo- 
■cality.  While  people  in  some  qi  the  Western 
States  were  paying  1  or  2  per  cent,  a  month 
for  money,  people  in  the  Canadian  Northwest 
were  borrowing  at  6  or  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  most'  noteworthy  defects  of  the  Canadian 
imnking  system,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
United  Slates,  were  in  connection  with  the  issue 
of  bank  notes.  There  being  no  Government 
guarantee  of  the  currency  issued  by  the  Cana- 
-aian  banks,  note  holders  have  su£Fered  severely  in 
the  cases  where  Canadian  banks  have  become  in- 
solvent. For  the  same  reason  the  notes  of  the 
smaller  banks  were  not  alwavs  accepted  as  freely 
■as  a  national  currency  would  be,  and,  what  was 
probably  the  most  serious  drawback  of  all,  notes 
issu^  in  one  part  of  the  Dominion  were  sub- 
jected to  discount  in  other  parts.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  losses  of  note  holders,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  were  not  heavy,  because  in  case  of 
a  bank's  insolvency  the  claims  of  the  note  hold- 
ers formed  a  first  lien  upon  the  entire  assets  of 
the  bank,  and  this  class  of  creditors  was  further 
protected  by  the  liability  of  the  share  holders  to 
the  extent  of  twice  the  amount  of  their  share 
■capital.  The  class  who  suffered  most  were  poor 
people,  the  holders  of  small  amounts  in  the  notes 
of  insolvent  banks,  who  were  not  able  to  wait 
until  the  tedious  process  of  liquidation  would 
give  them  a  hunared  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
their  notes.  Brokers  and  speculators  would  buy 
these  notes  at  very  low  prices,  and  obtain  their 
par  value  from  the  banks  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  There  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  bank-note  issue  independent  of  stat- 
utorv  provisions,  and  while  the  banks  had  the 
legal  right  to  issue  notes  to  the  extent  in  the 
•aggregate  of  about  $60,000,000,  the  issue  actu- 
-ally  ranged  from  |30,000,000  to  $36,000,000.  In- 
dependent of  this  issue  of  chartered  bank  cur- 
rency, there  is  a  Dominion  note  circulation  issued 
by  the  Government  of  Canada.  One  of  the  most 
important  provis^ions  of  the  new  Banks  and 
Banking  act  is  the  establishment  of  a  guarantee 
redemption  fund,  by  which  the  banks  become 
practically  mutual  insurers  of  one  another's  cir- 
<;ulation.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  every 
bank  is  called  upcm  to  deposit  with  the  Minister 
of  Finance  a  sum  equal  to  2^  per  cent,  of  the 
jiverage  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  during 
the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  act 
goin^  into  force.  By  July  15,  1892,  this  amount 
must  be  made  up  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  note  circulation  for  the  twelve  months  then 
completed.  The  fund  so  formed  is  to  be  held 
for  tne  sole  purpose  of  meeting  the  notes  of  any 
bank  that  may  become  insolvent,  and  that  may 
not  be  re<leemed.  In  case  the  fund  should  be- 
come impaired  by  the  payments  to  redeem  the 
notes  of  an  insolvent  bank  exceeding  the  amount 
of  its  deposit,  the  other  banks  will  contribute 
pro  rata  to  the  amount  already  contributed  by 
them,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  no 
■bank,  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  more  than 
1  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  of  its  note  circula- 


tion for  the  year.  The  banks  are  also  required  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  redemption  of  their 
circulation  at  par  in  any  and  every  part  of  Can- 
ada, and  to  that  end  are  all  required  to  have 
agencies  for  that  purpose  in  Halifax,  St.  John, 
Charlottetown,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Victoria,  and  at  anv  other  places  that  may 
be  designated  by  the  'Treasury  Board.  In  fu- 
ture, no  banks  are  to  be  incorporated  with  less 
than  $500,000  capital,  and  every  new  bank,  no 
matter  what  its  capital,  must,  before  holding  its 
first  meeting  of  share  holders,  deposit  $250,000 
with  the  Government,  to  be  held  during  the  or- 
^nization  of  the  bank.  Directors  must  be  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majestv,  and  the  stock  upon  which 
they  qualify  must  be  fully  paid  up.  The  Do- 
minion Government  is  to  have  a  second  lien 
upon  all  bank  assets  (after  the  note-holders'  lien 
is  satisfied),  as  security  for  its  deposits,  and  the 
provincial  governments  a  third  lien  for  their 
deposits.  No  dividends  are  permitted  to  be  paid 
that  would  imnair  the  paid-up  capital,  and  any 
impairment  of  the  paid-up  capital  is  to  be 
made  good  by  calls  upon  the  share  holders.  No 
dividends  or  bonuses  exceeding  together  8  per 
cent,  per  annum,  unless  a  bank  has  a  reserve  or 
rest  equal  to  80  per  cent  of  its  paid-up  capital, 
after  allowing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and 
40  per  cent,  of  the  reserve  must  be  held  in  Do- 
minion notes.  Banks  are  permitted  to  issue 
notes  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  and  multiples 
of  five  dollars,  to  the  amount  of  their  unim- 
paired paid-up  capital.  They  are  prohibited 
from  hypothecating  their  notes.  All  balances 
remaining  unclaimed  in  banks  after  five  years 
from  the  last  transaction  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government,  to  be  retained  subject  to  the  claims 
of  the  rightful  owners. 

Debate  on  the  Dnal-Langnage  Question. 
—On  Feb.  12  Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Conservative  party,  now  the 
leader  of  the  Equal  Rights  party,  moved  the 
second  reading  of  his  bill  to  aboli^  the  French 
language  as  an  official  language  in  the  Northwest 
Territories.    Mr.  Davin  moved  in  amendment : 

That  this  bill  be  now  read  a  second  tiine,  but  that 
it  be  resolved  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Northwest  Territories  be  authorized 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  this  bill  by  oidinanoo  of 
enactment  after  the  next  general  election  for  the  said 
Territories. 

In  support  of  his  amendment,  Mr.  Davin  ar- 
gued that  it  was  a  Question  to  be  settled  by  the 
local  legislature,  and  that,  although  the  French 
population  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Northwest, 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  repeal  the  clause 
without  giving  them  a  hearing.  He  criticised 
the  illogical  stand  Mr.  McCarthy  had  taken  i-e- 
garding  this  question,  and  denied  the  proposition 
laid  down  by  the  latter  gentleman,  that  "  it  is 
only  by  language  and  by  the  community  of  lan- 
guage that  men  are  formed  into  nations."  Mr. 
Davin  accused  Mr.  Mc(yarthy  of  inaugurating 
a  crusade  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
rather  than  endeavoring  to  do  away  with  the 
French  language.  Comparing  the  governments 
of  Canada  and  Switzerland,  Mr.  Davin  pointed 
out  that  in  the  latter  country  they  had  three 
official  languages,  notwithstanding  which  that 
country  htwl  continued  to  prosper  during  the 
past  six  centuries,  and  he  maintained  that  there 
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was  a  close  analogy  between  the  two  countries. 
In  criticising  Mr.  McCarthy's  statement  that  the 
French  Canadian  was  hostile  to  England,  Mr. 
Davin  instanced  the  Province  of  Quebec  with  its 
preponderance  of  French  element,  and  stoutly 
denied  that  there  was  any  desire  whatever  on 
their  part  to  sever  from  the  English  flag. 

Mr.  O'Brien  (Eaual-Rights  member)  denied 
the  statements  maue  by  Mr.  Davin,  and  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  analogy  between  Cana- 
da and  Switzerland.  In  the  former,  he  said,  we 
had  but  one  nationality,  while  in  the  latter  coun- 
try there  were  different  races  and  different  na- 
tions. Mr.  O'Brien  supported  the  bill  chiefly  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  Northwest  to  abolish  the 
dual  language,  and  argued  that  the  maintenance 
of  such  would  exercise  a  bad  influence  by  en- 
abling the  minority  to  retard  measures  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Northwest.  Mr..O'Brien 
denied  that  Mr.  Davin  represented  the  wishes 
of  the  people  in  the  nortnwest,  whom  he  was 
sent  to  represent.  The  question  was  one  for  the 
House  to  deal  with,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the 
local  legislature. 

Mr.  White  (Cardwell)  complained  that  the 
speech  of  Mr.  McCarthy  from  beginning  to  end 
had  a  tendency  to  offend  the  French  Canadians, 
and  was  not  at  all  addressed  to  the  question  at 
issue.  He  strongly  supported  the  maintenance  of 
the  dual  language  as  it  had  existed  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  said  that  any  interference  witn  this 
would  only  tend  to  make  the  French  Canadian 
more  exclusive  instead  of  assimilating  with  his 
fellow-citizens  of  British  origin. 

Mr.  Denison  (Equal  Rights),  the  seconder  of 
the  bill,  strongly  advocated  the  abolition  of  the 
dual  language,  as  French,  he  said,  was  very  little 
spoken  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  attempt  to 
maintain  the  dual  language  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure owing  to  the  threats  oi  Mr.  Mercier,  which  he 
altogether  ignored. 

IVlr.  Mulock  (Liberal)  favored  the  maintenance 
of  the  dual  language  chiefly  on  the  grounds  of 
fair  play  to  the  French  mmority,  and  argued 
that  it  was  a  question  solely  for  the  local  Legis- 
lature, w^o  were  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  most 
direct  evidence  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Curran  strongly  opposed  the  bill,  which 
was  calculated  to  create  ill-feeling  between  the 
nationalities  and  tended  to  mar  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  He  maintained  that  the  question 
was  not  one  of  general  interest,  and  should  never 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, but  settled  locally,  if  anything  required  to 
be  settled.  If  this  bill  passed,  it  would  certainly 
put  a  stop  to  French-Canadian  immigration  into 
the  Northwest  Territories,  and  encourage  their 
exodus  to  the  United  States. 

Sir  Hector  Langevin  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  only  uncalled  for,  but 
no  petition  had  ever  been  sent  by  the  people  of 
the  Northwest  for  interference  in  the  matter.  He 
criticised  McCarthy's  injustice  in  trying  to  force 
upon  a  portion  of  the  people  a  language  they 
could  not  speak.  The  French  in  the  Northwest 
were  there  knowing  they  were  subjects  of  the 
Queen  ;  they  were  loyal,  they  spoke  French  only, 
and  as  long  as  they  did  not  speak  treason  they 
had  a  right  to  have*  French  recognized  officially. 

Mr.  Charlton  (Liberal)  supported  the  bill  and 


maintained  the  advisability  of  having  but  one 
official  language.  In  support  of  this  he  instanced 
the  rapid  prosperity  of  the  United  States  as  com- 
pared with  Canada  or  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Blake  (Liberal)  opposed  the  bill  because 
it  struck  at  tne  root  of  time-honored  usuages» 
and  urged  the  House  to  "  declare  its  inviolable  ad- 
herence to  the  covenants  in  resjject  to  the  use  of 
the  French  language  in  Canada,  and  its  deter- 
mination to  resist  any  attempt  to  impair  those 
covenants." 

Mr.  Laurier  (leader  of  the  Opposition)  de- 
nounced the  bill  as  nothing  more  tnan  a  preHmi- 
nary  step  to  the  further  oppression  of  the  French 
Canadians,  and  denied  tiiat  it  had  been  intro- 
duced with  any  idea  that  it  would  be  likely  ta 
pass.  He  accused  Mr.  McCarthy  of  being  guiltr 
of  purelv  personal  motives  in  introducing  the  bill 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  condemned  the  bill  as 
being  out  of  place  altogether.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
he  said,  should  have  attacked  the  French  lan- 
guage in  Quebec,  where  it  was,  and  not  in  the 
Northwest,  where  it  was  not,  if  he  meant  any- 
thing by  the  measure. 

Mr.  Chapleau  opposed  the  bill,  as  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  stop  French  emigration  to 
the  Northwest,  and  this,  he  said,  should  be  en- 
couraged by  all  means,  as  the  French  made  ^ood 
settlers,  were  suited  to  the  country,  and  wer6 
peaceable  and  loyal,  and  their  right  to  have  the 
French  tongue  recognized  as  official  should  be 
accorded  to  them.  The  French,  Mr.  Chapleau 
argued,  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  Northwest^ 
and  on  this  account  also  were  entitled  to  consid- 
eration. 

Sir  Richard  Cartwright  (Liberal)  demanded  that 
the  French  Canadians  of  the  Northwest  be  ac- 
corded the  same  privileges  as  those  of  Quebec, 
and  condemned  the  bill  as  needlessly  affronting^ 
and  offensive  to  the  French  nationality. 

Sir  John  Thompson  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment : 

That  this  House,  having  regard  to  the  long-oon- 
tinued  use  of  the  French  lao^uage  in  old  Canada,  and 
to  the  covenants  of  that  subject  embodied  in  the  Brit- 
ish North  America  act,  can  not  agree  to  the  declara- 
tion oontaincd  in  the  said  bill  as  the  basis  thereof, 
that  it  is  expedient  in  tlie  interestB  of  the  national  uni- 
ty of  the  Dominion  that  there  t^hould  be  community 
of  language  among  the  people  of  Canada. 

That,  on  the  contrary,  tnia  Houfc  declares  its  ad- 
herence to  the  said  covenants,  and  its  determination 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  impair  the  Fame ; 

That,  at  the  same  time^  this  House  deems  it  expedi- 
ent and  proper,  and  not  mconsistent  with  these  cov- 
enante,  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  North- 
west Territories  should  receive  from  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  power  to  resulate,  after  the  next  general 
election  of  the  Assembly,  the  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sembly and  the  manner  of  recording  and  publii>hing 
such  proceedings. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment :  yeas,  149 ;  navs,  50. 
Offenses  against  Pnblic  Morals.— An  act 

that  was  passed  this  session  to  amend  the  crimi- 
nal law  contains  some  noteworthy  provisions  in 
the  interests  of  public  morals.  The  "  age  of  con- 
sent "  is  raised  to  fourteen  years.  For  a  guardian 
to  have  illicit  connection  with  his  ward,  or  for 
any  person  to  have  illicit  connection  with  any 
woman  under  twenty-one,  of  previously  chaste 
character,  and  who  by  reason  of  her  employment 
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in  any  factory,  mill,  or  workshop  is  under  his 
control,  is  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  b^  two 
years*  imprisonment.  The  grosser  acts  of  inde- 
cency are  made  punishable  by  five  years'  impris- 
onment and  whipping,  and  incest  by  fourteen 
years*  imprisonment — the  male  offender  to  be 
whipped  also.  Procuration  by  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  a  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  for 
purpose  of  defilement,  is  punishable  by  fourteen 
years'  imprisonment ;  if  the  girl  is  over  fourteen, 
by  five  years'  imprisonment.  Procuration  by 
any  person  of  a  ^rl  under  twenty-one  for  pur- 
poses of  prostitution,  within  or  without  Canada, 
or  procuration  by  means  of  threats  or  false  pre- 
tenses, is  punishable  by  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. The  minimum  punishment  for  abusing  a 
girl  under  fourteen  is  five  years  and  a  whip- 

f>ing,  and  the  maximum  is  imprisonment  for 
ife;  for  an  attempt,  the  penalty  is  two  years 
and  a  whipping,  and  the  same  punishment  is 
prescribed  for  an  indecent  assault  upon  any 
woman.  The  testimony  of  children,  whether  old 
enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath  or 
not.,  is  admissable,  but  must  be  corroborated  by 
material  evidence. 

Mormonism. — In  view  of  the  immigration  of 
many  Mormons  to  the  Northwest  Territories, 
the  following  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  act  to 
amend  the  criminal  law,  in  the  hope  of  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  polygamy  mto  Canada. 

Every  one  who,  being  married,  marries  any  other 
person  during  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife, 
whether  the  second  marriage  takes  place  in  Canada  or 
elsewhere,  and  every  male  person  who,  in  Canada, 
simaltaneously,  or  on  the  same  day,  marries  more 
tlian  one  woman,  is  guilty  of  felony  and  liable  to 
fieven  years'  impnsonment. 

Every  one  wno  practices,  or .  by  the  rites,  cere- 
monies, forms,  rules,  or  customs  of  any  denomina- 
tion, sect,  or  society,  religious  or  secular,  or  by  any 
form  of  contract,  or  by  mere  mutual  consent,  or  by 
any  other  method  whatsoever,  and  whether  in  a  man- 
ner recognized  by  law  as  a  binding  form  of  marriage 
or  not,  agrees,  or  consents  to  practise  or  enter  into : 

1.  (a)  Any  form  of  polygamy ;  or  (6)  any  kind  of 
ooi^ugul  union  with  more  than  one  person  at  the 
same  time;  or  (c)  what  among  the  persons  called 
Mormons  is  known  as  spiritual  or  plural  marriage ;  or 
(<i}  who  lives,  cohabits,  or  agrees  or  oonnents  to  live 
or  cohabit,  in  any  kind  of  conjugal  union  with  a 
peison  who  is  married  to  another,  or  with  a  person 
who  lives  or  cohabits  with  another  or  others  m  any 
kind  of  coi\jugal  union  ;  and 

2.  Every  person  who  (a)  celebrates,  is  a  party  to, 
or  a8si:»tt  in  any  such  rite  or.  ceremony  which  pur- 
ports to  make  binding  or  to  sanction  an^  of  the  sex- 
ual relationships  mentioned  in  sub-section  1  of  this 
section ;  or  {b)  procures,  enforces,  enables,  is  a  party 
to,  or  assists  in  the  execution  of  an^'  such  lorm  of  con- 
tract which  so  purTK>rts^  or  the  giving  of  any  consent 
which  so  purports,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  lia- 
ble to  imprisonment  for  five  years  and  to  a  fine  of 
$500. 

^  8.  In  any  charge  or  indictment  for  any  offense  men- 
tioned in  sub-section  2  of  this  section,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  describe  the  offense  in  the  language  of 
that  sub-section  applicable  thereto :  and  no  averment 
or  proof  of  the  method  in  which  tne  sexual  relation- 
ship charged  watt  entered  into,  aereed  to,  or  consented 
to,  shall  TO  necessary  in  any  such  indictment,  or  upon 
the  trial  of  the  person  thereby  charged  ;  nor  shall  it 
be  necessary,  upon  such  trial,  to  prove  carnal  con- 
nection had  or  intended  to  be  had  oetween  the  par- 
ties implicated. 

In  every  case  arising  under  nection  4,  or  under  sub- 
section 1  of  section  6,  of  this  act,  the  lawful  husband 


or  wife  of  the  defendant  shall  be  a  competent  but  not 
a  oompellable  witness  for  or  against  tlie  defendant. 

Orange  Incorporation. — One  of  the  after 
effects  of  the  passing  of  the  Jesuit  Estates  act 
by  the  Quebec  Legislature,  not  contemplated  by 
the  promoters  of  that  act,  was  to  bring  about  the 
incorporation  of  the  Orangemen  of  Canada  by 
the  Dominion  Parliament.  The  bill  to  incor- 
porate the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  British 
America  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  Wallace, 
and  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  86  to  61. 

Fisheries. — An  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  Governor  in  Council  to  permit  the  issue  of 
licenses  to  United  States  nshing  vessels,  en- 
abling them  to  enter  any  Canadian  port  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  during  1890  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  bait,  ice,  seines,  lines,  or  other  sup- 
plies and  outfits,  or  for  the  transshipment  of 
catch  or  shipping  of .  crews,  the  fee  for  the 
licenses  to  be  $1.50.  Licenses  issued  by  the 
Newfoundland  Government  granting  similar 
privileges  to  United  States  vessels  in  Newfound- 
land ports  to  be  valid  in  Canadian  ports  when- 
ever Canadian  licenses  are  valid  for  such  pur- 
poses in  Newfoundland  ports. 

Official  Secrets. — A  very  stringent  act  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  impro|)er  disclosure  of  of- 
ficial documents  or  information.  The  act  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  one  year,  to  enter  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
fortresses,  arsenals,  factories,  dockyards,  camps, 
or  ships  in  Canada  without  authority,  to  taKe 
any  sketch  or  plan  of  such  places,  to  communi- 
cate such  sketches  or  plans  to  any  person  to 
whom,  in  the  interests  of  the  state,  they  ought 
not  to  be  communicated.  Any  person  who,  by 
means  of  holding  an  oflSce  under  the  Queen, 
or  through  holding  a  Government  contract,  be- 
comes, lawfully  or  unlawfully,  in  possession  of 
sketches,  plans,  or  models,  and  discloses  them  to 
a  foreign  state,  is  rendered  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  Persons  inciting  others  to  com- 
mit offenses  against  this  act  are  made  equally 
responsible  with  them.  Among  the  other  public 
acts  passed  were  those — 

Granting  supplies  to  the  extent  of  $25,664,944.95. 

Granting  railway  subsidies  in  money  and  land. 

Amending  the  electoral  franchise. 

Beorganizinff  the  Geological  Survey. 

GiTmg  the  Exchequer  Court  jurisdiction  under  the 
Copyright  act. 

ProvidinflT  for  the  annulment  of  patents  in  case  the 
patentees  rail  to  manufacture  in  Canada  within  two 
years. 

Beferrins:  to  ♦he  Exchequer  Court  disputes  with  ref- 
erence to  the  ownership  of  trademarks. 

Amending  the  Steamboat  Inspection  act;  author- 
izing the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  make  r^rula- 
tions  concerning  safety  valves,  etc.,  providing  that 
engineers'  certificates  shall  not  be  granted  to  foreigners 
until  domiciled  three  ^ears  in  Canada,  or  by  service 
for  three  yeaiH  in  a  Bntish  or  Canadian  ship. 

Granting  a  bounty  of  $2  a  ton  on  pig  iron  manufact- 
ured in  Canada  fVom  Canadian  ores. 

Amending  the  Indian  act. 

Granting  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Exchequer 
Court  to  the  Supreme  Conrt. 

Permitting  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister's 
daughter. 

Providing  for  the  inspection  of  agricultural  fer- 
tilizere. 

Amending  the  Adulteration  act. 

Amending  the  law  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes. 
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Totes  of  Censure  moyed.— On  March  6, 
Mr.  Laurier,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  on  motion 
to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  moved  in  amend- 
ment to  substitute  the  following : 

That  the  measure  introduced  last  session  by  the 
Government  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between 
Harvey  and  Salisbury  was  rgected  by  Parliament; 
and  aiter  the  said  measure  had  been  so  rejected  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Abbott  stated  in  the  Senate,  speakin«f  in 
behali'  of  the  Government,  that  no  expenditure  ot  any 
kind  would  be  made  on  the  road  untH  it  was  sanctioned 
by  Parliament ;  that  since  last  session  the  Government 
have  expended  for  sur\'eys  on  the  said  projected  rail- 
way a  total  sum  of  $22,822.28,  in  connection  with  which 
special  warrants  have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of 
$18,782.28;  that  the  expenditure  of  the  said  sums  of 


money  unaer  the  above  circumstances  is  a  willful 
breacn  of  the  pledge  given  by  the  AdministTatlon  to 
Parliament,  as  above  set  forth,  and  constitutes  a  de- 
signed violation,  by  the  said  Administration,  of  the 
undoubted  powers  of  Parliament,  and  deserves  the 
severe  censure  of  this  House. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  98  to  61. 

On  March  14,  Mr.  Laurier  moved  another 
amendment  as  follows : 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to  bring  down  the 
budget,  several  departmental  reports,  all  the  Important 
measures  announced  in  the  speech  of  His  Excellency 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  to  dischaii^  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  Parliament,  is  highly  pr^u- 
dicial  to  public  interests. 

This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  95  to  57. 
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EAST  AFRICA.  By  treaty  arrangements 
concluded  in  1890  the  entire  coast  of  Africa  not 
already  occupied  was  divided  among  European 
powers,  and  tne  Hinterland  principle  was  denned 
and  applied,  in  accordance  with  which  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent  is  apportioned  among  the 
colonizing  countries  possessing  the  coast  line. 
On  the  eastern  side  the  British  endeavored  to  se- 
cure a  large  belt  of  territory  extending  through 
the  length  of  the  continent  from  Cape  Colony  to 
Egypt,  traversing  both  the  Portuguese  and  the 
German  IIi?Uerland,  and  embracing  the  most 
elevated  and  salubrious  parts  of  Afnca  and  the 
best  mineral,  forest,  and  agricultural  regions. 
This  scheme,  in  so  ^  as  it  interferes  with  the 
German  sphere,  has  been  abandoned,  but  the 
region  claimed  by  Portugal  the  British  Govern- 
ment insists  on  absorbing. 

Portuguese  Possessions.— The  Portuguese 
claim,  not  only  to  the  east  and  west  shores  of 
Africa,  but  to  the  intervening  country,  by  right 
of  discovery,  was  incontestable  until  the  new 
principle  of  effective  occupation  was  laid  down 
in  the  general  act  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Portuguese  was  extended  to  the 
center  of  the  continent  by  explorers,  mission- 
aries, and  traders.  While  they  still  possessed 
India  their  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique were  important.  In  their  desire  to  develop 
Brazil  they  retired  gradually  from  the  settle- 
ments they  had  founded  in  the  interior ;  yet  so 
lon^  as  the  slave  trade  with  Brazil  lasted  they 
maintained  military  posts  on  the  upper  Zam- 
besi and  trading-stations  throughout  tne  whole 
region.  By  the  treaty  of  Jan.  22,  1815,  and  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  convention  of  1817,  traffic  in 
slaves  was  permitted  in  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions, those  on  the  east  coast  being  defined  as 
extending  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the  Bay  of 
Louren<jo  Marques.  The  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  recent  times  has 
been  confined  to  the  coast  settlements,  which  are 

grotected  by  a  force  of  Landins  or  Caffre  troops. 
n  the  Zambesi  and  in  other  parts  of  the  interior 
there  has  been  a  loose  official  organization,  the 
sovereign  power  being  represented  by  native 
chiefs  and  half-breeds,  who  receive  their  titles 
from  the  Government,  and  maintain  their  au- 
thority by  their  own  strength. 


Nyassaland. — In  1874  Scottish  missionaries, 
by  permission  of  the  Portuguese  Government, 
estaolished  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  which  was  discovered  by  David  Living- 
stone. In  the  course  of  time  the  African  Lakes 
Company  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 
missions,  which  competed  for  the  trade  of  the 
country  with  the  Arabs.  The  British  Govern- 
ment mterested  itself  to  secure  favorable  com- 
mereial  conditions  for  the  settlement,  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  route 
In  1877  the  Portuguese  Government  agreed  to 
charge  only  a  transit  duty  of  3  per  cent  cid 
valorem^  and  arranged  limits  within  which  the 
British  settlers  were  allowed  to  exercise  autono- 
mous lurisdiction.  At  the  Berlin  Conference  in 
1885  the  British  representatives  endeavored  to 
have  the  free-trade  zone  extended  to  the  Portu- 
gese possessions  and  the  Zambesi  declared  an 
international  river  like  the  Congo.  As  late  as 
May,  1889,  the  British  ministry  declared,  in  an- 
swer to  inquiries  in  Parliament,  that  the  country 
was  not  British  territory  or  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government.  A  proclamation  of 
a  British  protectorate  was  made  on  Sept.  21, 
1889,  bjr  the  acting  consul  at  Lake  Nyassa  over 
the  region  comprised  within  the  boundaries  be- 
ginning on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Shire 
river  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ruo  river,  and 
following  the  Ruo  to  its  source  in  the  Milanje 
mountains,  thence  by  this  range  to  the  southern- 
most point  of  Lake  Shirwa,  and  northward  along 
its  eastern  shores,  including  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Zomba  and  Malosa  mountains,  to  the  up- 
per Shire  river,  beginning  at  the  lowermost  point 
of  the  Makololo  conn  try  ,"and  following  the  Shire 
at  a  distance  of  50  miles  inland  from  the  river 
till  it  meets  the  Lisungwie  river. 

Controyersy  between  Portugal  and  Eng- 
land.— France  and  Germany  made  treaties  with 
Portugal  acknowledging  its  rights  to  the  Zam- 
besi and  the  zone  across  Africa,  which  the  Portu- 
guese had  sought  to  keep  alive  as  soon  as  Euro- 
pean nations  began  striving  for  territorial  ac- 
quisitions in  Africa  by  sending  out  expeditions, 
like  those  of  Capello  and  Ivens  and  Serpa  Pinto. 
When  an  official  map  was  published  in  which 
the  Zambesi  basin  was  marked  as  Portuguese 
territory,  the  English  Cabinet  protested  that  it 
would  recognize  no  rights  based  on  historical 
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claims,  and  became  more  urgent  in  its  demands 
for  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Zambesi.  In 
August,  1887,  Qeorge  Petre,  the  British  minister 
at  Lisbon,  presented  a  dispatch  in  which  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  the  re^on  to  which  Portugal 
asserted  a  preferential  claim  there  were  countnes 
in  which  were  British  settlements  and  others  in 
which  Great  Britain  takes  an  exceptional  inter- 
est. An  English  naval  officer  pretended  to  have 
found  a  navigable  channel  from  the  sea  into  the 
Zambesi  by  the  Chinde  mouth.  If  this  proved 
true,  the  English  were  determined  to  refuse  to 
pay  duties,  and  to  declare  Nvassaland  a  British 
possession.  Except  in  regard  to  Khama's  coun- 
try, and  Matabeleland,  the  British  Government 
at  that  time  advanced  no  territorial  claims,  ask- 
ing only  for  the  free  passage  of  goods  to  Nvassa- 
land, but  said  that  it  would  acknowledge  Portu- 
gal's right  only  where  means  were  developed  for 
maintaining  order,  protecting  foreigners,  and  con- 
trolling the  natives.  Perceiving  their  purpose, 
the  Portuguese  enforced  more  stringently  the 
provincial  regulations  governing  the  passage  of 
goods  and  persons.  Mr.  Petre,  on  Marcn  29, 1888, 
was  instructed  to  complain  that  the  closure  of 
the  Zambesi  to  foreign  ships  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Congo  act  The  Portuguese  minis- 
ter, on  June  7,  replied  that  Portugal  was  willing 
to  admit  English  vessels  to  free  navigation  on 
the  Zambesi  provided  an  arrangment  could  be 
made  determining  Portugal's  territorial  rights 
and  sphere  of  interests.  The  missionaries  and 
traders  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Arabs 
on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  wished  to  arm  the  natives 
under  their  influence.  The  Portuguese  feared  that 
munitions  introduced  into  the  country  would 
be  used  eventually  to  contest  their  sovereignty, 
and  refused  to  let  them  go  through,  except  three 
small  cannon  and  2,400  rifle  cartndges  that  were 
permitted  to  pass  the  custom  house  in  October, 
1888,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  British  consular  representative  at 
Quilimane  attempted  to  smuggle  through  a  lot 
of  war  rockets  from  the  royal  army  stores,  and 
was  detected  and  arrested.'  In  July,  1888,  the 
British  Government  announced  that  its  sphere  of 
influence  embraced  Matabeleland,  and  extended 
as  far  as  the  2bmbesi.  This  was  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  claimed  to  have  been  made  with  Ijobengula, 
and  the  protectorate  was  extended  to  all  the  tribes 
whose  cattle  he  stole  and  whose  people  he  en- 
slaved. The  Portugese  Government  protested, 
asserting  its  traditional  claims  to  uie  entire 
region.  In  September  the  British  claim  to  Ny- 
assaland  was  raised  in  a  memorandum  in  which 
it  was  said  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  discoverer  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  him  that  the  districts  sur- 
rounding it  were  settled  and  have  since  been  oc- 
cupied by  British  subiects.  Senhor  Barros  Gomes 
then  told  the  British  representative  that  it  was 
useless  to  continue  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject,  and  that  Portugal  reserved  the  right  of 
independent  action.  An  expedition  was  planned 
to  survey  a  railroad  route  and  to  assert  the  do- 
minion of  Portugal  over  the  Makololo.  who  un- 
til lately  had  paid  taxes  and  received  a  Portu- 
guese resident. 

The  river  Ruo,  where  the  Portuguese  main- 
tained a  custom  house,  had  been  considered  the 
boundary  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Portu- 


g[uese  Government  and  the  independent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  missionaries,  and  the 'British  Govern- 
ment was  willing  to  accept  it  as  the  frontier,  al- 
though south  of  it  was  the  Blantyre  Mission  and 
agricultural  settlement  in  the  miast  of  the  Mako- 
lolo, a  tribe  sprung  from  Livingstone's  carriers, 
who  had  remained  in  the  Shire  highlands  and  con- 
quered the  unwarlike  people  of  the  district  In 
August,  1888,  the  LisDon  Cabinet  was  advised 
that  Makolololand,  as  well  as  Mashonaland,  was 
considered  under  British  influence.  In  his  reply 
the  Portuguese  minister  expressed  reservations 
regarding  districts  already  under  the  effective 
dominion  of  Portugal.  In  the  spring  of  1889 
Consul  H..  H.  Johnston  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to 
negotiate  a  delimitation  when  the  Portuguese 
were  about  to  send  an  expedition  into  the  dis- 
trict When  the  Portuguese  Government  agreed 
to  accept  the  Ruo,  Lord  Salisbury  refused  to 
ratify  tne  arrangement,  the  British  ^uth  Africa 
Company  having  in  the  mean  time  conceived  the  ' 
design  of  extenaing  its  operations  to  the  metal- 
liferous district  near  Lake  Bangweolo  and  join- 
ing hands  with  the  missionaries  and  traders  on 
the  great  lakes.  On  Nov.  7, 1889,  a  royal  decree 
was  issued  creating  the  new  district  of  Zumbo, 
north  of  the  Zambesi,  comprising  Chitambo  and 
other  territories  extending  to  13°  of  south  lati- 
tude, brought  under  Portuguese  influence  in 
1885,  and  the  territory  lying  between  the  Aruan- 
goa  and  the  Kafue,  and,  south  of  the  Zambesi, 
the  district  lying  between  that  river  and  the  riv- 
ers Sanyati,  Umfuli,  and  Mazoe.  Lieut.  Cordon 
had  previously  passed  through  the  country  south 
of  the  Zambesi  with  a  military  escort,  and  had 
raised  the  Portuguese  flag  and  concluded  treaties 
with  the  chiefs  Chupizira  and  Manianga,  on  the 
upper  Manyame,  Dureira,  on  the  upper  Umfuli, 
Inhamaconde,  of  the  Magunda  tribe,  whose  do- 
minion extends  to  18°  of  latitude,  and  Choto, 
who  rules  the  country  between  the  Umfuli  and 
the  Sanhata.  On  his  journey  from  Zumbo  to 
the  Umfuli  he  came  upon  ancient  ruins  of  Por- 
tuguese forts  and  mines.  Another  decree  placed 
the  territory  of  Umzila  and  the  Portuguese  dis- 
tricts of  Manica  and  Inhambane  under -a  central 
administration,  with  its  seat  at  Quitevi,  charged 
with  maintaining  order  with  the  aid  of  a  military 
force,  and  having  under  it  six  commissiojiers  for 
the  administrative  districts  of  Manica  Inhoaxe, 
the  Buzi  valley,  Bandiri.  Mossarise,  the  Sabi, 
and  Bilen.  South  of  the  Mazoe  and  east  of  the 
Save  the  country  has  been  for  some  time  under 
the  effective  domination  of  Portugal.  Gen.  Ma- 
noel  Antonio,  who  twenty  years  ago  conquered 
the  Barue  chief  Makombi,  has  since  coerced  the 
Muzizuru  chiefs  living  between  the  Ruenya  and 
Mazoe  rivers,  and  in  1888  subdued  Bonza  and 
captured  his  stronghold  at  Mosangano.  Gun- 
genhemo,  the  son  of  Umzila,  chief  of  the  Gaza 
Zulus,  a  ruler  as  powerful  as  Lobengula,  having 
25,000  trained  soldiers  and  the  undisciplined  ma- 
terial for  an  army  of  100,000,  has  acknowledged 
Portuguese  suzerainty,  and  the  Portuguese  flag 
was  accepted  in  1889  by  numerous  chiefs  of  the 
interior  through  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Manoel  An- 
tonio, Col.  Ignagio  de  Jesus  Xavier,  a  Portu- 
guese African,  and  ('ol.  Paiva  d'Andrada,  who 
traversed  northern  Mashonaland  and  won  for 
Portugal  the  allegiance  of  other  chiefs  besides 
those  visited  by  Lieut.  Cordon.    The  efforts  of 
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the  Portuguese  were  directed  to  bringing  under 
their  direct  influence  the  tribes  south  of  the 
Zambesi  that  were  not  tributary  to  Lobengula. 
In  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  new  province 
of  Zumbo,  of  which  Lieut  Cordon  was  made 
governor,  care  was  taken  to  exclude  those  terri- 
tories which  had  been  declared  by  proclamation 
to  be  within  the  British  sphere  and  to  include 
all  the  other  territories  to  which  the  Portuguese 
laid  claim  and  which  they  were  bending  every 
effort  to  occupy  effectively  according  to  the  rules 
laid  dawn  by  the  British  Foreign  Office, 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  on  Nov.  21.1889, 
pointed  out  that  the  new  district  of  Zumbo  ap- 
peared to  comprise  a  large  part  of  M^shonaland 
and  an  immense  tract  northward  approaching 
the  confines  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the 
watershed  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  said  that,  except 
the  stations  of  Tete  and  Zumbo,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  recognize  no  territory  as  in  the 
occupation  of  Portugal.  Senhor  Barros  Gomes, 
the  Portuguese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  re- 
plied in  almost  a  suppliant  tone,  referring  to  the 
cession  of  the  whole  region  to  Portugal  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Emperor  of  Mono- 
motapa,  who  was  converted  with  his  people  to 
Christianity,  and  to  the  well-preserved  rums  of 
Portuguese  forts,  and  saying  that  Portugal,  who 
conquered  India  and  created  Brazil,  can  now 
only  look  to  the  development  of  her  historic  do- 
mam  in  Africa  for  a  new  and  brilliant  period  for 
her  nationality.  Lord  Salisbury  retorted  in  his 
dispatch  of  Dec.  26  with  the  observation,  that 
forts  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency  mi^ht  be 
a  proof  that  territory  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  power  to  which  they  belong,  but  forts  in  ruins 
can  only  prove  that  the  domination  of  which  they 
were  the  instruments  and  the  guarantee  is  in 
ruins  also. 

The  Expedition  of  Serpa  Pinto.—In  1888 
the  Portuguese  sent  an  expedition  through  the 
Shire  district  to  Nvassaland,  which  concluded 
treaties  with  some  of  the  surrounding  tribes  and 
built  a  fort  at  Lake  Nyassa.  When  Consul 
Johnston*s  scheme  fell  through  they  planned  and 
announced  publicly  a  long  time  in  advance  what 
was  called  a  scientific  exploring  expedition, 
against  which  the  British  Foreign  Office  offered 
no  objection.  Alvaro  Castelloes,  an  engineer  in 
the  service  of  the  Pbrtuguese  Government,  was 
commissioned  to  survey  a  route  for  a  railroad 
along  the  rapids  of  the  Shire  from  Mponda  above, 
where  there  were  a  Portuguese  military  post  and  a 
mission  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  society  supported 
by  the  Portuguese  Government,  to  Katun^  be- 
low. Major  Serpa  Pinto  was  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  exploring  the  Arangoa  river  and  spread- 
ing Portuguese  influence  north  of  the  Zambesi 
in  order  to  forestall  the  British  as  Lieut.  Cordon 
and  Col.  Paiva  d'Andrada  were  doing  in  the 
south.  But  first  he  was  ordered  to  organize  the 
Castelloes  expedition  and  to  conduct  it  to  the  field 
of  its  operations.  According  to  Portuguese  ac- 
counts, the  Makololo  for  twenty-five  years  paid 
tribute  to  a  Portuguese  resident  named  Maryano, 
and  afterward  to  his  son  for  five  years,  but  in 
1884  they  revolted,  and  since  then  have  paid  no 
taxes.  The  British  in  the  Shire  highlands  only 
numbered  about  twenty  persons,  and  the  property 
of  the  African  Lakes  Company  on  Lake  Nyassa 
was  not  worth  more  than  $5,000.    While  Serpa 


Pinto  was  organizing  his  expedition,  for  which  he 
enlisted  350  Landins  at  Inhambane,  the  Makololo, 
who  had  remained  peaceable  since  their  revolt  in 
1884,  besan  to  manifest  a  hostile  disposition 
toward  the  whites.  In  June  they  blocked  the 
Shire  route  and  fired  on  a  steamer  of  the  African 
Lakes  Company,  which  returned,  and  her  crew 
asked  for  assistance  from '  the  military  comman- 
dant of  the  Portuguese  station  at  Massingire. 
Later  the  steamer  continued  her  trip  under  the 
protection  of  a  larger  English  steamer  with  armed 
men  on  board,  declining  the  assistance  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities.  On  July  9  the  comman- 
dant at  Massingire  reported  that  intercourse  with 
the  right  bank  of  the  Shire  continued  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  asked  for  re-enforcements,  which  the 
Governor  of  tj^ilimane  declined  to  send,  fearing 
that  the  presence  of  the  forces  might  appear  to 
justify  the  reports  that  had  been  spread  that  the 
Portuguese  Government  intended  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Makololo,  thus  alarming  the  chiefs 
and  indisposing  them  against  the  Portuguese 
authority.  The  expedition  to  explore  a  railroad 
rout«  intended  to  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
but  was  delayed  by  the  illness  of  its  officers. 
Major  Serpa  Pinto  reached  Mopeawith  the  engi- 
neers on  June  15,  proceeding  later  to  the  village 
of  Pinda.  He  was  informed  that  the  Makololo 
of  the  Shire  would  not  allow  his  people  to  pass 
above  Katungas  or  to  purchase  provisions.  On 
July  15  he  telegraphed  to  Quilimane  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  difficulty  should  be 
amicably  settled,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  raise  a  conflict  with  the  Makololo.  On 
July  23,  1889,  the  British  consul-general  at  Mo- 
zambique, H.  H.  Johnston,  who  had  returned 
after  his  agreement  with  Senhor  Barros  Gomes 
had  been  rejected,  set  out  in  a  steam  launch  up 
the  Zambesi  for  Lake  Nyassa.  He  had  obtaineo, 
under  the  pretense  that  he  wished  to  visit  the 
missions  on  Lake  Nyassa,  a  safe  conduct  and  let- 
ters from  the  Governor  of  Mozambioue  recom- 
mending him  to  the  attentions  of  Portuguese 
officials,  especially  those  of  the  Shire  and  south 
Nyassa,  to  whom  ne  offered  to  convey  the  official 
correspondence  of  the  Governor.  On  Aug.  8  he 
came  up  with  Major  Pinto,  who  inform^  him 
that  the  object  of  the  Portuguese  expedition  was 
to  improve  communications  between  the  Portu- 
guese station  at  Mponda,  on  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
the  sea,  and  to  extend  Portuguese  in&uenoe  by 
treaties  with  the  tribes  west  of  Lake  Nyassa  and 
on  the  upper  Loangoa,  which  he  intended  to 
visit  with  two  thirds  of  the  expeditionary  force, 
leaving  the  rest  to  guard  the  surveying  party. 
As  the  route  was  interrupted,  he  requested  the 
Englishman  to  take  the  two  engineers  up  the 
river  on  his  steamer,  which  he  refused  to  do. 
While  the  Portuguese  sent  presents  and  did  all 
they  could  to  conciliate  the  savages,  who  had 
been  incited  to  resist  their  passa^  by  agents  of 
the  African  Lakes  Company  and  the  Blantyre 
Mission,  Consul  Johnston  proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  secret  mission,  distributing  British  flags 
among  the  Makololo  chiefs.  Serria  Pinto,  who 
was  warned  by  Acting-Consul  Buchanan  that  the 
Makololo  would  resist  the  passage  of  the  expedi- 
tion, returned  to  Quilimane,  while  the  engineer 
Themudo  went  forward  to  Mupasso,  which  is 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ruo  on  what  was  ac- 
knowledged  to   be    Portuguese  territory,  with 
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the  boats  and  stores,  and  established  a  fortified 
camp.  Chief-Engineer  Alvaro  Ferraz  with  a  part 
of  the  force  marched  up  on  the  opposite  bank. 
On  Aug.  31,  as  he  approached  a  Makololo  vil- 
lage, he  saw  armed  men.  Signaling  for  a  parley, 
he  advanced  with  four  men  to  meet  a  negro  who 
came  out.  When  he  came  within  rifle  shot  he 
was  fired  upon.  The  Landins  then  attacked, 
captured,  ana  burned  the  village,  killing  six  men. 
Themudo  sent  word  that  the  Chief  Melaure  with 
a  large  force  was  coming  from  the  north  to 
attack  the  expedition.  Ferraz  crossed  the  river 
to  unite  his  forces,  numbering  819  men.  All  the 
Makololo  chiefs,  except  one,  joined  Melaure. 
While  Melaure,  who  was  said  to  have  raised  14,- 
000  men,  armed  in  part  with  Martini-Henry 
rifles  and  having  an  abundance  of  ammunition, 
held  the  Portuguese  besieged,  parties  of  Makololo 
raided  the  villages  of  other  tribes  within  the 
organized  administration  of  the  Portuguese  au- 
thorities. Acting-Consul  Buchanan  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  a  British  protectorate 
over  the  Makololo  and  Nyassaland.  Senhor 
Ferraz  telegraphed  to  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  who 
raised  a  force  of  6.000  men  at  Quilimane.  With 
the  advanced  guard  of  700  on  the  right  and  300 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shire,  with  one  Gatling 
gun  and  one  field  piece,  he  advanced  in  October, 
and  at  the  Portugiiese  settlement  of  Massingire 
he  was  attacked  on  Nov.  8  by  12,000  Makololo, 
who  surrounded  the  place  and  continued  flring 
seven  hours,  and  then  retreated  in  confusion, 
having  lost  72  killed.  After  they  flrst  took  to 
flight  they  rallied  and  renewed  the  attack,  waving 
two  British  flags,  but  ran  away  after  their  king 
and  the  two  flag-bearers  were  snot  and  the  flags 
were  seized  bv  the  Portuguese.  The  Portuguese 
brought  up  his  whole  force,  and  with  six  mi- 
trailleuses and  four  pieces  of  artillery  captured 
Chiloma,  at  the  connuence  of  the  Ruo  and  the 
Shire,  and  then  overran  the  debatable  district  as 
far  as  Katungas.  After  800  more  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  the  loss  on  the  Portuguese  side 
being  6  altogether,  the  Makololos  ^ve  up  all  re- 
sistance and  made  their  submission,  signing  a 
declaration  that  the  agents  of  the  African  Lakes 
Company  had  incited  them  to  rebel  and  supplied 
them  with  arms.  Leaving  Joa0  Coutinho  as 
military  governor  of  the  Shire,  Serpa  Pinto  re- 
turned very  sick  to  Mozambique,  after  occupying 
Mesue  on  Jan.  8.  British  flags  that  were  flying 
on  what  was  claimed  to  be  Portuguese  ground 
were  pulled  down  by  officers  of  the  expedition  on 
instructions  telegraphed  on  Nov.  9  by  the  Gov- 
emor-Qeneral  of  Mozambique,  and  were  sent  to 
Ouilimane  to  be  given  up  on  demand  to  the 
British  consul. 

The  British  Ultimatum.— On  Dec.  17  Lord 
Salisbury  directed  the  attention  of  the  Portu- 

fiese  Grovemment  to  reports  that  had  reached 
ngland  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  country  had 
been  declared  by  Actine-Consul  Buchanan  un- 
der British  protection,  a  Portuguese  force  had  at- 
tacked the  Makololo  and  made  a  declaration  of 
war  against  them  and  announced  their  intention 
of  retaking  the  whole  country  up  to  Lake  Nyassa. 
He  instructed  Mr.  Petre  to  ask  for  a  declaration 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  that  its  armed 
forces  would  not  attack  British  settlements  on 
the  Shire  river,  or  upon  the  coast  of  Lake  Ny- 
assa, or  in  the  country  of  the  Makololo^  or  in  that 


under  the  government  of  Lobengula,  or  in  any 
other  country  that  had  been  declared  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  demand 
the  recall  of  any  Portuguese  officer  who  acted  in 
this  manner.  Senhor  Barros  Gomes  replied,  on 
Dec.  20,  with  a  long  explanation  of  the  events 
as  they  had  been  reported  to  him,  pointing  out 
that  the  expedition,  which  was  of  a  purely 
technical  character  and  not  provided  with  means 
for  waging  war,  had  been  disturbed  owing  to 
rumors  spread  and  intrigues  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  it,  and  had  been  attacked 
at  a  point  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ruo,  the 
bounaary  proposed  by  the  British  Government 
in  the  treaty  of  1884,  which  was  never  ratified, 
and  that  the  subsequent  attack  on  Major  Serpa 
Pinto*s  force  likewise  took  place  south  of  the 
Iluo.  He  said  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
would  not  sanction  any  attack  on  the  British 
settlements  at  Nyassa  and  on  the  Shire  or  in  the 
countrv  of  Lobengula,  but  intended  to  protect 
its  rights  in  territories  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
guese crown  and  where  there  are  any  chiefs  de- 
pendent on  Gungenhemo,  and  in  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto  it  reserved  the 
right  of  forming  a  judgment  after  obtaining  the 
facts.  A  British  note  of  Jan.  5,  1890,  pointed 
out  that  a  large  military  expedition  entered  the 
country  of  the  Makololo,  and  that  if  they  attacked 
it  was  to  defend  their  territory,  and  demanded 
an  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
settle  territorial  questions  bv  acts  of  force  or  to 
establish  Portuguese  dominion  over  districts 
where  British  interests  predominate;  otherwise 
the  British  Government  would  take  measures  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  those  interests.  On 
Jan.  8  the  Portuguese  minister  gave  the  required 
assurance,  stating  that  instructions  had  been 
given  to  the  authorities  at  Mozambique  to  com- 
mit no  act  altering  the  state  of  the  pending 
(questions,  and  asked  the  British  Government  to 
issue  similar  orders  to  its  representatives  to  main- 
tain the  siattui  quo  until  tne  questions  at  issue 
could  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement.  If  an 
agreement  could  not  be  reached  he  proposed 
that  the  disputes  should  be  referred  to  the  ex- 
amination and  decision  of  a  conference  of  the 
signatory  powers  of  the  general  act  of  Berlin. 
In  case  this  course  failed  to  receive  the  approval 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Portuguese  Government 
would  place  itself  under  the  shelter  of  that  act 
and  ask  for  the  application  of  the  article  in 
virtue  of  which  mediation  is  obligatory  and  arbi- 
tration i^  optional.  Lord  Salisbury  telegraphed 
on  Jan.  9  that  before  the  reply  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  could  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  the 
British  Government  must  know  the  explicit  in- 
structions sent  to  the  authorities  in  Mozambique, 
and  demanded  the  withdrawal  below  the  Ruo 
of  the  authorities  and  forces  in  the  country  of 
the  Makololo  and  the  removal  of  all  military 
stations  in  Mashonaland.  On  the  following  day 
Mr.  Petre  telegraphed  the  answer  of  the  Portu- 

fuese  minister  that  the  most  stringent  orders 
ad  been  sent  to  Mozambique,  and  that  Serpa 
Pinto  and  his  forces  had  lon^  since  returned. 
The  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
had  received  a  message  on  Jan.  4  from  Acting 
Consul  Churchill  at  Mozambique  that  the  Portu- 
guese were  still  occupying  Snire  in  November 
and  intended  to  fortify  Katungas,  and  that  An- 
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drada  was  enrollins^  an  expedition  to  plant  the 
Portuij^ese  flag  where  territory  was  claimed  by 
Portugal  in  northern  Mashonaland,  demanded 
on  Jan.  10,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his 
last  dispatch,  that  the  Govemor-Greneral  of  Mo- 
zambique should  be  instructed  to  withdraw  all 
Portuguese  troops  on  the  Shire  south  of  the 
Ruo  in  the  Makololo  country,  in  Mashonaland, 
or  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  unless  such  a  dis- 
patch was  sent  within  twenty-four  hours  the 
English  minister  at  Lisbon  was  instructed  to 
leave  with  the  whole  diplomatic  staff.  At  the 
same  time  the  English  naval  forces  at  Zanzibar 
sailed  for  Quilimane  and  Delagoa  Bay,  two  men- 
of-war  made  a  threatening  demonstration  against 
St.  Vincent,  the  capital  of  the  Cape  VeM  Isl- 
ands, and  the  two  fleets  within  hail  of  Lisbon 
at  Vigo  and  Gibraltar  made  ready  to  sail  at  any 
moment.  On  receiving  this  unexpected  ultirrui- 
tum  the  Portuguese  Cabinet,  aft^r  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Council  had  been  held  in  haste  under 
the  presidency  of  the  King,  yielded  under  pro- 
test to  the  British  demands  and  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  the  disputed  territories,  reserving 
the  rights  of  Portugal  to  the  regions  in  question, 
and  claiming  the  right  to  have  the  question  set- 
tled by  mediation  or  arbitration  under  Article 
XII  of  the  general  act  of  Berlin,  which  provides 
that  in  case  of  a  serious  disagreement  on  the 
subject  of  African  territories  the  powers  bind 
themselves,  before  appealing  to  arms,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
friendly  powers,  or  to  exercise  the  option  that  is 
reserved  to  them  of  having  recourse  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  excitement  caused  by  the  backdown 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  seemed  likely  to 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchv  and  the 
establishment  of  a  republic.  The  Cabinet  re- 
sided, and  a  new  one  was  formed  by  Serpa 
Pimentel,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Conservative 
or  Regenerador  part^,  who,  on  June  6,  1889,  had 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
affirming  the  rights  of  Portugal  in  eastern  and 
central  Africa  as  based  on  discovery,  conquest, 
effective  occupation,  or  permanent  commercial 
enterprise,  and  the  political  influence  of  Portu- 
gal during  centuries  past.  The  indignation  of 
the  people  against  England  was  universal,  and 
was  manifested  not  merely  in  violent  language 
and  in  the  boycotting  of  English  goods,  but  in 
insults  and  the  violation  of  the  houses  and  per- 
sons of  Englishmen,  even  of  the  consuls,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  British  squadron  steamed 
into  the  Tagus.  The  new  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Hintze  Ribeiro,  told  Mr.  Petre  on  Jan. 
18  that  the  late  ministry  had  on  the  12th  ordered 
the  evacuation  of  the  posts  north  of  the  Ruo 
and  south  of  the  Zambesi.    In  reply  to  the  Portu- 

fuese  request  for  mediation  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
ury  wrote  on  Jan.  28  that  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute, not  being  under  the  free- trade  system,  did 
not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
act,  and  that  if  it  did  Great  Britain  was  the 
power  that  had  a  right  to  demand  mediation, 
not  those  who  had  infringed  the  act  by  invading 
the  disputed  territory  with  an  armed  force  to 
dishonor  the  flag  and  kill  the  allies  of  the  other 
party  to  the  controversy. 

Anglo-Portuguese  Conyention.— The  Por- 
tuguese Government  had  much  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  its  engagements,  owing  to  the  unwilling- 


ness of  the  local  authorities  in  east  Africa,  who 
became  more  annoying  m  their  treatment  of  the 
English,  who  in  turn  instigated  the  vassal  chiefs 
in  Portuguese  possessions  to  revolt  and  fur- 
nished them  firearms.  Lieut.  Valadin,  of  the 
Portuguese  navy,  and  a  custom-house  officer  were 
massacreil  with  their  escort  of  200  native  troops  by 
a  chief  named  Mataca  between  Lake  Nyassa  and 
Mozambique.  Gungenhemo,  who,  like  Lobengnla, 
denied  that  he  had  ceded  away  any  part  of  his 
sovereign  rights,  began  to  make  war  on  friendly 
chief  g,and  a  Portuguese  expedition  was  sent  under 
Capt.  Scares  d 'Andrea  in  consequence  into  the 
Gaza  country.  A  considerable  force  was  concen- 
trated at  the  Ruo  boundary,  occupying  Chiloma. 
The  English  continued  to  hoist  nags  in  the  dis- 
puted districts,  and  stirred  up  the  natives  of  Ma- 
kanga  and  Massangano  against  the  Portuguese. 
The  negotiations  tetween  the  two  governments 
were  continued,  and  on  Aug.  20  a  convention 
was  signed  in  London  which  was  considered  so 
disadvantageous  to  Portugal  that  the  /[Chambers 
refused  to  ratify  it.  Great  Britain  agrees  to  rec- 
ognize as  the  boundary  of  Portuguese  east  Af- 
rica on  the  north  the  river  Rovuma  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  M'Sinje  and  thence  a  line  run- 
ning due  west  to  Lake  Nyassa.  The  boundary 
follows  the  shore  of  the  lake  southward  to  IS*' 
80'  of  south  latitude,  and  thence  runs  south- 
eastward to  Lake  Shirwa  and  along  its  shore 
to  its  extreme  southeasterly  point,  from  which 
the  frontier  takes  a  direct  line  to  the  easternmost 
affluent  of  the  Ruo,  and  follows  the  Ruo  west- 
ward to  its  junction  with  the  Shire,  and  con- 
tinues westward  to  a  point  on  the  Zambesi  above 
Tete,  from  which  it  follows  that  river  to  Zumbo, 
where  it  leaves  the  river,  pmssing  due  south  a 
short  distance,  in  order  to  leave  Zumbo  in  Portu- 
guese territory,  but  quickly  turning  at  a  right 
angle  to  run  eastward  parallel  with  the  Zambesi. 
At  33°  of  south  latitude  it  takes  a  southeasterly 
course* to  32°,  and  then  follows  the  Sabi  river  to 
the  Limpopo,  and  thence  runs  along  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Swaziland  frontier  to  Delagoa  Bay. 
While  in  west  Africa  Portuguese  possessions  ex- 
tend to  the  upper  Zambesi  and  the  Kabompo  as 
their  eastern  limit,  all  the  central  and  eas^tem 
part  of  the  great  region  formerly  claimed  by  Por- 
tugal is  abandoned  to  Great  Britain  except  the 
district  between  the  coast  and  Lake  Nyassa,  a  nar- 
row strip  between  the  Shire  and  Tete,  a  wedge 
of  Hinterland  behind  Sofala  and  Senna,  with  the 
south  bank  of  the  Zambesi  as  far  as  Zumbo,  and 
elsewhere  only  the  coast  districts.  The  British  ac- 
ouire  a  solid  tract  extending  north  of  the  Zambesi 
uirough  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  reaching  from 
Cape  Colony  to  the  confines  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  and  Lake  Tanganyika.  Portugal  agreed  to 
cede  no  part  of  her  territory  to  a  third  power 
without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  to  build  a 
railroad  to  facilitate  communication  between 
British  territory  and  Pungwe  Bay,  to  maintain 
telegraphic  communications  between  the  coast 
and  the  river  Ruo,  to  grant  absolute  freedom  of 
passage  across  her  territory  to  British  territory,  to 
charge  only  3  per  cent,  transit  duty,  and,  in  regard 
to  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries,  to  declare  them 
free  to  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  all  nations. 
From  Zumbo  to  the  Katiraa  Kapids  both  banks 
of  the  Zambesi  belong  to  Great  Britain,  but  Por- 
tugal acquires  the  right  to  construct  roads,  rail- 
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roads,  and  telegraphs  near  the  river  to  connect 
her  eastern  and  western  possessions,  England 
having  in  turn  similar  rights  of  way  and  of  con- 
struction on  the  part  of  the  lower  Zambesi  that 
traverses  Portuguese  territory. 

German  East  Africa.— Tlie  German  protect- 
orate had  its  boundaries  fixed  at  the  internation- 
al conference  in  London  on  Nov.  1, 1886.  By  the 
agreement  then  reached  the  region  for  which  a 
Sehutzbrief  OT  imperial  charter  was  granted  to 
the  German  East  Africa  Company  on  Feb,  27, 
1885,  had  a  sea  face  from  the  Tana  to  the  Rovu- 
ma  river.  It  extended  to  the  lakes,  taking  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  western  shore  of  Nvassa,  the 
whole  shore  of  Tanganyika,  and  that  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  as  far  as  T  of  south  latitude,  an  area  of 
about  400,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  8(K),000.  The  country  is  divided 
mtb  the  unhealthful  coast  region,  the  mountain- 
ous region,  from  8,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  elevated  table-lands.    In  nearly  all 

Sarts  the  land  is  wondrously  fertile.  Rice  is  pro- 
uced  in  quantities  sufficient  for  export.  Maize 
is*  grown  mostly  in  Ukami,  coffee  in  Usambara, 
cotton  in  Usagara  and  Usambara,  and  tobacco 
rivaling  the  Sumatra  plant  in  Chutu,  Usambara, 
and  Djagga.  Sesame,  indigo,  caoutchouc,  ma- 
nioc, bananas,  and  rubber  are  common  products. 
Large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  kept 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  Game  is  abundant, 
and  elephants  are  found  in  many  places.  Among 
the  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  coal.  The 
inhabitants  are  Bantu  negroes,  who  are  peaceable 
and  friendly,  especially  to  those  who  protect  them 
from  the  slave  raids  of  the  Arabs.  They  raise  cat- 
tle and  are  very  skillful  in  making  ornaments 
and  other  handicrafts.    Most  of  the  stations  and 

Slantations  of  the  German  Company  were  aban- 
oned  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Arabs 
in  1889.  Major  Wissmann  landed  in  Zanzibar 
on  March  81, 1889.  Bushiri,  the  chief  of  the  reb- 
els, who  was  secretly  encouraged  and  paid  by  the 
Sultan  Seyyid  Khalifa,  was  surprised  by  a  noc- 
turnal attack,  and  the  last  of  his  followers  were 
dispersed.  He  escaped,  but  was  deliver^  up  by 
the  villagers  among  whom  he  took  refuge,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial was  handed  on  Dec.  15.  The  Germans  forti- 
fied Pangani,  Tanga,  and  the  other  recaptured 
coast  stations,  sent  out  flying  columns  to  clear 
the  interior  of  rebels,  marauders,  and  slavers 
from  the  various  posts,  and  a  considerable  ex- 
pedition into  the  distant  interior,  under  Lieut. 
Freiherr  von  Gravenreuth.  Before  the  begin- 
ning of  November  the  Germans  had  reopened 
the  principal  caravan  route  to  Mp^apwa.  The 
Arab  slave  dealers  were  encouraged  in  their  re- 
volt by  the  East  Indians,  who  have  been  the 
bankers  and  merchants  of  the  country  for  cent- 
uries. There  was  a  slight  revival  of  trade  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  protectorate  before  the  mid- 
dle of  18^.  The  administration  of  the  coast  be- 
longing to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  cus- 
toms were  leased  to  the  East  Africa  Company 
for  fifty  years  from  April,  1888.  The  Sultan  de- 
clined to  allow  the  retention  of  170,000  rupees  a 
month  and  5  per  cent,  commission  as  the  cost 
of  administration,  when  the  stations  were  aban- 
doned, except  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Bagamoyo,  and 
the  duties  were  collected  in  Zanzibar.  An  ar- 
rangement was  made  in  1890  for  a  new  valua- 


tion of  the  custx)ms  on  the  basis  of  the  average  re> 
ceipts  for  three  years.  After  the  death  of  Sieyyid 
Khalifa,  on  Feb.  18,  1890,  and  the  accession  of 
his  brother  Sevyid  Ali,  the  Germans  pressed  for 
a  revision  of  tneir  treaties.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment is  represented  in  east  Africa  by  an  im- 
perial commissioner,  Major  Wissmann  having 
been  the  first  one  appointed.  The  sea  block- 
ade against  the  shive  trade  having  been  lif  t^  on 
Oct.  1,  1889,  he  was  ordered  to  establish  what 
was  called  a  land  blockade,  the  German  Govern- 
ment being  determined  to  proceed  in  Africa  with 
"  clean  hands  "  by  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in 
its  protectorate.  His  force  of  900  African  sol- 
diers and  100  Germans,  with  which,  by  the  aid 
of  the  guns  of  the  fleet  and  a  landing  force  of 
200  marines,  he  captured  Windi,  Pane^ani,  and 
Saadani,  was  increased  by  enlisting  and  training 
new  men,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1890  he  had 
under  his  command  78  officers,  134  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  1,200  Soudanese,  880  Zulus,  and 
120  Askaris,  besides  Somalis  in  police  service. 
The  fleet  detailed  for  shore  duty  and  placed  un- 
der his  orders  consisted  of  4  steam  gunboats. 

When  it  was  supposed,  after  the  reduction  of 
the  revolt  that  Bushiri  had  successfully  organ- 
ized from  Pangani  to  the  southern  part  of  Usa- 
ramo,  that  the  northern  coast  districts  were  com- 
pletely pacified,  a  new  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Usegua  under  the  lead  of  Banaheri,  who  collect- 
ed a  formidable  army  that  by  some  means  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  breech-loading  rifles 
and  ammunition.  In  planning  the  campaign 
against  the  fresh  uprising  of  the  Arabs,  Saadani 
was  fortified  to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  opera- 
tions, and  a  post  was  established  at  Mkwadja. 
In  the  first  encounter,  on  Dec.  25,  a  recon- 
noitring force  under  Lieut.  Schmidt  was  led 
into  an  ambush,  losing  9  killed  and  6  wounded,, 
and  with  difficulty  got  away.  On  Jan.  4  Wiss- 
mann with  500  troops  attacked  the  fortified 
camp  of  Banaheri,  7  miles  from  Saadani.  The 
Arabs,  1,500  in  number,  fought  bravely  for  three 
hours,  retiring  after  170  shells  and  75  volleys 
were  poured  into  the  position  and  the  Germans 
rushed  to  the  assault.  Thev  were  not  pursued, 
and  when  the  troops  marched  away  they  fol- 
lowed them  back  to  Saadani,  firing  into  their 
rear.    The  German  loss  was  12  wounded. 

While  engaged  in  reducing  the  coast  popula- 
tion to  submission  the  Germans  developed  great 
activity  in  extending  their  influence  to  the  Takes 
in  the  north,  and  especially  in  reviving  trade  on 
the  caravan  routes.  A  garrison  at  Mpwapwa  in- 
sured the  safety  of  the  route  by  wav  of  Tabora 
from  Bagamoyo  to  Tanganyika.  Aft«r  Freiherr 
von  Bniow  inflicted  a  defeat  on  their  Masai  en- 
emies, the  plundering  Wasumba,  all  the  Wagogo 
of  this  region  willingly  accepted  German  sov- 
ereigntv.  An  expedition  under  Lieut.  Ehlers 
strengtliened  German  influence  at  Kilimandjaro 
in  the  country  of  the  chief  Mandara  and  in 
Djagga,  Meru,  and  Aroasha,  making  secure  a 
great  part  of  the  route  from  Pangani  to  Lake 
Victoria.  Emin  Pasha,  who  after  his  return  with 
Henry  M.  Stanley's  relief  expedition  disappointed 
the  English  by  entering  the  German  service,  de- 
parted from  Bagamoyo  on  April  24  with  a  force 
of  200  Soudanese  soldiers  and  a  large  caravan, 
accompanied  by  several  German  officers.  Bana- 
heri, with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  sur- 
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rendered  to  the  German  commander  at  Saadani 
on  April  4,  and  furnished  porters  for  Emin 
Pasha  s  expedition.  Emin's  mission  was  not  to 
forestall  the  English  in  Equatoria  or  Uganda, 
bufr  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Arabs 
and  with  the  native  tribes  within  the  undoubted 
sphere  of  German  influence,  to  protect  the  Catho- 
lic missions  established  there,  and  to  consider  the 
most  practicable  locations  and  means  for  found- 
ing military  stations  to  guard  the  trade  routes  and 
suppress  the  traffic  in  slaves.  The  rifle  and  the 
Biole  were  relied  on,  Caprivi  told  the  Reichstag, 
to  destroy  the  slave  trade,  which  could  never  be 
stopped  till  the  slave  dealers  were  killed. 

Keconqaest  of  the  SI  are  Ports. — The  sub- 
jugation of  the  southern  coast  district,  where  the 
slave  trade  was  still  carried  on,  had  been  post- 
poned, owing  to  the  renewal  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  north,  which  became  entirely  quiet  after 
Banaheri  was  amnestied.  An  additional  force  of 
600  Soudanese  was  engaged  for  the  operations 
against  the  southern  ports.  The  chief  of  these 
was  the  ancient  town  of  Kilwa,  whence  the  ex- 
port of  slaves  drawn  from  the  lake  countries  and 
the  Congo  State  to  Mafia,  the  Comoros,  and 
Madagascar  was  not  interrupted  nor  in  the 
slightest  degree  checked  by  the  blockade.  The 
coast  from  the  Rufije  to  the  Rovuma  was  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  war.  The  "  Carola  '*  and  the 
"  Schwalbe  "  opened  fire  on  Kilwa  on  May  3,  and 
were  answered  by  muzzle-loaders  from  the  strong 
fortifications  on  the  sea  side.  Major  Wissraann, 
who  had  landed  1,200  Nubian  troops  at  Kismani, 
advanced  to  the  attack  from  the  south,  while 
launches  carrying  revolver-cannons  executed  a 
diversion  against  the  seaward  front.  This  stra- 
tegic precaution  was  unnecessary.  The  wooden 
buildings  of  which  the  city  was  largely  composed 
were  leveled  to  the  ground  by  a  conflagration, 
the  Arab  garrison  ha4  fled  after  plundering  the 
stores  of  the  Indian  merchants,  and  these  with 
their  families  had  fled  to  the  fields  to  escape  the 
bursting  bombs.  The  German  troops  entered 
the  deserted  city  and  hoisted  their  flag  over  its 
ruins.  With  the  exception  of  Lindi,  the  termi- 
nus of  the  caravan  route  from  Lake  Nyassa,  the 
Arabs  of  other  places  on  the  coast  accepted  the 
German  proposals  for  their  capitulation.  Sev- 
eral slight  conflicts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lindi  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Gennans,  and  after 
an  effective  bombardment  the  town  was  occupied 
on  May  10.  Mikindani,  farther  south,  was  oc- 
cupied without  fighting  on  May  14.  These  three 
towns  were  fortified  and  garrisoned  like  the  sta- 
tions in  the  north,  viz.,  Tanga,  Pangaiii,  Mkwad- 
ja,  SaAdani,  Bagamoyo,  and  Dar-es-Salaain. 

Witn  and  Soath  Somaliland .— The  Sul- 
tanate of  Witu,  having  an  area  of  520  s<]uare 
miles,  was  made  a  German  protectx)rate  by  virtue 
of  concessions  granted  by  the  sultan  to  the  Ger- 
man Witu  Company,  and  in  1889  a  protectorate 
was  proclaimed  over  175  miles  of  the  Somali 
coast  claimed  by  the  sultan,  extending  to  the 
southern  limit  of  the  district  of  Kismayu  be- 
longing to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  on  the  river 
Juba.  The  Germans,  who  were  already  in  posses- 
sion'of  the  caravan  routes  from  the  Zanzibar 
coast,  by  pushing  up  the  Tana  or  Juba  river 
could  join  their  temtory  here  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
man East  Africa  Company  near  Kilimandjaro, 
shutting  off  British  east  Africa  from  extension 


inland,  and  could  extend  their  influence  into 
Uganda  and  the  Nile  region.  The  English  ac- 
cused the  Germans  of  sharp  practice  in  not 
abandoning  their  pretensions  to  any  part  of  the 
coast  north  of  the  sphere  of  Britisn  influence 
agreed  on  in  1886.  But  the  German  Govern- 
ment, which  could  have  claimed  a  large  part  of 
the  Somali  coast  bv  virtue  of  treaties  maae  with 
Br.  JUhlke,  and  had  yielded  its  preferential 
rights  to  win  British  good-will,  clung  to  the  dis- 
trict where  German  interests  were  established 
the  more  resolutely  when  the  English  showed 
every  disposition  to  thwart  German  enterprises 
and  when  the  British  Government  might  be 
driven  to  support  the  scheme  of  a  continuous 
band  of  British  territory  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Nile  delta.  If  Great  Bntain,  rejecting  the  Hin- 
terland doctrine,  claimed  the  lake  regions  be- 
hind the  agreed  German  sphere,  beyond  the 
line  where  the  first  parallel  of  southern  latitude 
strikes  the  shore  of  Victoria  Njanza,  then  Ger^ 
many  held  the  key  to  the  British  Hinterland^ 
and  could  extend  her  political  and  commercial 
conquests  into  the  Soudan  and  across  the  conti- 
nent till  her  west  and  east  possessions  joined. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters  set  out  with  a  well-equipped 
expedition  with  the  ostensible  object  of  rescu- 
ing Emin  Pasha,  another  object  being  to  ac- 
(juire  the  Equatorial  Province  and  other  regions 
in  rear  of  the  British  sphere  for  Germany,  but 
his  stores  and  weapons  were  seized  as  contra- 
band at  Zanzibar  and  he  was  forbidden  to  land 
on  the  blockaded  coast  by  Admiral  Fremantle, 
the  British  commander.  By  a  ruse  he  escaped 
the  vi^lance  of  the  British  ships,  and  on  June 
15, 1889,  landed  in  Kwyhu  Bay,  just  bevond  the 
limits  of  the  blockade,  marehed  round  behind 
Lamu  to  Witu,  and  with  Lieut  Von  Tiedemann, 
11  Askari  guards,  60  porters,  and  25  camels 
and  donkeys  went  up  Tana  river  in  the  middle 
of  July.  An  English  party,  sent  out  by  the 
British  East  Africa  Company,  preceded  him 
to  prevent  his  buying  food,  which  his  follow- 
ers. 8  of  whom  carried  repeating  rifles,  oould 
only  get  by  fighting.  He  was  attacked  bv  Gal- 
las,  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way  through  Ma- 
sailand,  and  on  Jan.  7,  1890,  having  made  treat- 
ies with  the  tribes  that  he  met  at  Mount  Kenia, 
reached  Baringo  Lake,  where  he  raised  the  Ger- 
man flag.  On  Jan.  80,  at  Kavirondo,  he  fell  in 
with  a  part  of  the  expedition  of  P.  J.  Jackson, 
an  agent  of  the  British  company  who  was  sent 
out  to  make  treaties  and  head  oflf  *  Peters.  Jack- 
son was  afraid  to  enter  Uganda,  where  a  civil 
war  was  racing;  but  Peters  pushed  on,  and 
when  he  learned  that  Emin  had  departed  with 
Stanley,  he  joined  the  Christian  pjarty,  who  had 
fled  to  the  islands  of  Lake  Victoria.  He,  helped 
King  Mwanga  to  overjxjwer  the  Arabs,  drilled  his 
troops,  and  induced  him  to  sign  the  Congo  act 
and  forbid  the  slave  traffic.  Leaving  Uganda, 
he  raised  the  German  flag  at  Usukuma  on  April 
17,  fought  his  way  through  Neera^  followed 
Wembaere  river,  which  is  the  southeastern  bor- 
der of  the  Masai  country,  passed  through  Iraraba 
and  Ussure,  hoisting  the  German  flag  in  both 
places,  gained  a  victory  in  Ugogo  with  his  maga- 
zine rifles  over  1,500  of  the  Sultan  Makenga's 
warriors,  and  arrived  at  Mpwapwa,  where  Emin 
Pasha  was  on  the  lookout  for  him,  on  June  19, 
having  36  porters  and  10  Somalis  left. 
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The  possession  of  Witu  became  almost  value- 
less commercially  when  the  arbitration  of  Baron 
Lambermont  on  Aug.  17, 1889,  assi^ed  the  con- 
trol of  the  island  of  Lamu,  which  is  the  port  of 
Wituland,  to  the  English  company.  The  Bele- 
zoni  Canal,  which  a  former  Sultan  of- Witu  had 
dug,  was  delivered  up  to  the  British  author- 
ities, though  not  without  the  German  consul- 
^neral's  bringing  pressure  on  the  sultan,  who 
aismissed  Curt  Toeppen,  the  manager  of  the 
Witu  Company,  who  had  acted  as  his  vizier,  and 
reinstated  Carl  Denhardt.  A  force  of  150  Arabs, 
forming  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  British 
East  Af  nca  Company,  was  landed  to  take  forci- 
ble possession  of  the  canal  and  custom  house 
and  the  sultan  intimated  to  Toeppen  that  if  the 
Germans  would  not  «}efend  him  m  his  rights  he 
would  accept  the  protection  and  control  of  the 
British  company.  The  only  remaining  chance 
of  profitable  development  and  an  outlet  to  the 
sea  for  the  Witu  Company  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  islands  of  Manda  and  Patta  and  of  Hohen- 
zollernhafen  in  Manda  Bay,  where  the  German 
flag  had  been  raised.  The  islands  were  claimed 
by  the  Sultan  of  Witu  and  also  by  the  Sultan  of 
ZiEmzibar,  and  in  the  London  agreement  they 
had  been  passed  over.  In  April  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  was  persuaded  by  the  Germans  to  sus- 
pend his  concession  to  the  British  company  of 
these  islands,  but  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany affirm^  that  he  had  ceded  his  authority 
over  the  territory,  and  insisted  on  entering  into 
possession  at  once.  After  a  new  treaty  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Sultan  Fumo  Bakari  and 
Consul-General  Michahelles  in  April,  the  Ger- 
man Witu  Company  on  May  19  was  formally 
amalgamated  with  the  German  East  Africa, 
Company,  which,  notwithstanding  alterations  in 
its  favor  of  the  contract  with  the  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar, had  itself  sustained  a  net  loss  of  370,000 
marks  on  3,147,000  marks  of  paid-up  capital  to 
the  end  of  1889.  The  German  Government, 
which  assumed  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  Arab 
revolt,  had  spent  directly  5,500,000  marks  and 
thrice  that  sum  indirectly,  to  April  1,  1890. 

The  British  East  Africa  Company.— The 
company  formed  to  occupy,  develop,  and  admin- 
ister the  territory  conceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
'the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  1886,  estimated 
at  150,000  square  miles,  and  to  farm  the  customs 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  yras  organized  under 
a  royal  charter,  dated  Sept.  3,  1888,  on  the  model 
of  the  old  East  India  Company.  The  first  con- 
cession of  the  sultan  gave  to  the  company  the 
coast  from  the  Umbe  to  the  Ozi  river,  including 
Kau  and  Kipini.  In  1889  he  further  granted 
all  his  towns  and  possessions  north  of  Kipini, 
comprising  the  islands  on  the  coast  and  in  Man- 
da Bay,  and  the  ports  and  districts  of  Kismayu, 
Brava,  Merka,  Magadosho,  Warsheik,  and  Mruti, 
making  a  coast  line  of  70O  miles,  of  which  300 
miles,  comprising  the  region  north  of  Juba  riv- 
er, has  since  been  conceded  to  lie  within  the  Ital- 
ian sphere  of  interests,  and  the  ports  of  Brava, 
Merka,  Magadosho,  Warsheik,  and  Mruli  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Italian  Government,  with 
provision  for  ajoint  occupation  of  Kismayu. 
Sir  Francis  de  Winton  in  1890  was  appointed 
administrator-in-chief.  The  company  during 
the  period  when  George  S.  Mackenzie  was  ad- 
ministrator rebuilt  Mombasa  and  constructed  a 


harbor  and  established  stations  at  Wanga  and 
Melinde ;  opened  the  Sabaki  river  route ;  built  a 
strong  fort  at  Machaka,  half-way  to  Victoria 
Nyanza ;  garrisoned  with  Soudanese  and  Indian 
troops  other  stations  along  the  route,  30  miles 
apart ;  and  had  begun  a  railroad  450  miles  long, 
from  Mombasa  to  the  lake.  When  the  revolt  of 
the  slave-dealers  began  in  German  east  Africa, 
the  runaway  slaves  were  made  free  by  paying 
the  masters  their  value  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
company,  which  was  partly  reimbursed  by  the 
British  Government.  Since  then  a  scheme  of 
gradual  emancipation  has  been  adopted  by  which 
the  slaves  must  earn  their  own  freedom  if  they 
have  been  brought  from  the  interior.  Those 
who  are  members  of  the  coast  tribes  with  which 
the  company  has  treaties  are  declared  free  ab- 
solutely under  the  law  of  the  Koran  forbidding 
the  enslavement  of  free  people.  The  financiiu 
results  have  been  as  unsatisfactory  as  those  of 
the  German  company,  and  at  one  time,  when 
the  Government  refused  to  come  to  its  aid,  as 
the  German  Government  had  to  the  aid  of  its 
rival,  the  directors  spoke  of  dissolving.  Of  the 
£2,000,000  of  capital  subscnbed,  £159,834  had 
been  called  in ;  there  were  £188,186  of  liabilities, 
and  the  assets,  including  estates  and  plants,  were 
valued  at  £164,829  on  April  30, 1890.  The  rental 
of  £56,000  per  annum  that  the  company  agreed  to 
pay  the  sultan  for  the  customs  receipts  for  fifty 
years  was  almost  realized  the  second  year.  The 
population  of  Mombasa  has  grown  from  15,000 
to  30,000.  Since  the  new  agreement  with  Ger- 
many abundant  capital  has  been  offered  to  carry 
out  the  company's  plans  in  the  enlarged  sphere. 
The  two  companies  are  now  competing  m  the 
work  of  improving  the  communications  with  the 
interior.  On  German  territory  two  railroad  lines 
are  in  contemplation.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  on  his 
march  to  the  coast  from  Albert  Edward  Nyanza, 
in  May,  1889,  obtained  cessions  of  soverei^ 
rights  of  several  chiefs  through  whose  territories 
he  passed,  in  consideration  of  the  protection  that 
he  gave  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  people 
of  the  King  of  Unyoro.  These  treaties  he  has 
transferred  to  the  East  Africa  Company,  embrac- 
ing the  states  of  Mpororo.  Ankori,  Kitagwend, 
Unyampako,  Ukonju,  Undussuma,  and  Uson- 
gora.  The  Semliki  valley  and  the  territory 
between  Albert  Nyanza  ana  Ituri  river  are  also 
claimed  by  virtue  of  his  discoveries. 

The  Anglo-German  Agreement.  —  While 
the  English  and  the  Germans  in  east  Africa 
were  striving  each  to  ruin  the  enterprises  of  the 
other  in  order  to  obtain  the  commercial  field 
and  the  future  empire  as  far  as  possible  for 
themselves,  and  while  the  citizens  of  each  coun- 
try were  making  treaties  or  raising  pretensions 
behind  the  sphere  of  the  other,  the  governments, 
though  desirous  of  reaping  the  largest  benefits 
from  accomplished  facts,  were  determined  still 
to  go  "  hand  in  hand "  in  colonial  matters. 
When  the  new  German  Chancellor  was  seated  in 
his  office,  Sir  Percy  Anderson  was  sent  to  arrange 
a  settlement  of  tne  differences  that  had  arisen, 
on  the  principle  of  give  and  take,  in  consulta- 
tion witn  Dr.  Krauel,  the  head  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Colonial  Department  of  the  German  For- 
eign Office.  The  German  Government  demon- 
strated its  serious  purposes  by  sending  Emin 
Pasha  to  consolidate  its  influence  in  the  interior 
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and  Major  Wissman  to  reduce  to  submission  the 
Arab  slave-traders  in  the  south,  and  by  obtain- 
ing from  the  Reichstag  an  extraordinary  credit 
of  4,500,000  marks  for  these  operations  and  a 
subsidy  of  850,000  marks  a  year  to  maintain  a 
line  of  mail  steamers  between  German  ports  and 
the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

The  negotiations  begun  in  Berlin  were  con- 
cluded in  London  by  Count  Ton  Hatzfeldt  and 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  was  placed  on  the  table  of  the  British 
Parliament  on  June  18.  The  Germans  urged 
that  the  rear  country  between  the  limits,  north 
and  south,  agreed  on  in  the  arrangements  of  Nov. 
1,  1886,  and  July  2, 1887,  that  is,  between  the 
first  and  eleventh  parallels  of  southern  latitude, 
as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Con^o  State, 
naturally  belonged  to  them  as  the  hinterland 
of  their  possessions.  The  English  Govern- 
ment would  not  accept  this  prmciple  as  ap- 
plying to  the  region  where  there  were  English 
missions  and  stations  on  Lake  Nyassa  and  at 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  along 
the  Stevenson  road,  which  connects  the  two. 
German  travelers  reported  that  this  road,  de- 
scribed bj  Prof.  Drummond  as  having  gradients 
and  cuttings,  was  ori^nally  only  a  path  cut 
through  the  woods,  and  that  it  had  been  neg- 
lected and  disused  until  it  was  again  closed  by 
tropical  vegetation.  In  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions Germany  conceded  to  the  English  the  re- 
gion that  they  coveted  in  the  south,  the  product- 
ive country  between  lakes  Nyassa,  Tanganyika, 
and  Bangweolo,  concerning  which  a  dispute 
may  arise  with  the  Consfo  State,  as  south  of  11° 
of  south  latitude  there  nave  been  disputes  with 
Portugal.  In  the  north  the  Germans  made  a 
concession  likewise,  admitting  the  English  claim 
to  the  whole  of  the  semi-civilized  kmgdom  of 
Uganda  and  to  the  valuable  mountainous  region 
traversed  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  which  he  made 
treaties  with  the  native  chiefs.  The  English 
representatives  advanced  the  right  of  discovery 
in  support  of  a  claim  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
Stanley  and  other  colonial  extremists  urged  the 
importance  of  securing  a  continuous  belt  join- 
ing the  northern  and  southern  spheres  of  Brit- 
ish interest.  This  the  Germans  would  not  con- 
sider, as  they  desired  to  have  a  common  frontier 
with  the  Congo  State  and  a  chance  to  extend 
their  commerce  into  the  central  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  priority  of  British  influence  in  Zan- 
zibar and  the  interests  of  British  Indians  were 
acknowledged  by  acceding  to  a  British  protect- 
orate over  Zanzibar  and  tne  islands  of  the  coast, 
the  Germans  obtaining  all  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  sultan  on  the  Zanzibar  coast.  Tne  German 
dependency  of  Wituland  and  the  new  protect- 
orate on  tne  Somali  coast  north  of  the  British 
sphere  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Witu  colony  had  already  succumbed  to  the  ag- 
gressive commercial  competition  and  intrigues 
of  the  English.  The  rights  to  the  islands  of 
Manda  and  Patta  had  been  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. Yet,  even  if  the  decision  should  be  against 
them,  the  German  colonial  people  considered  that 
they  possessed  in  the  Tana  river  route  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  practicable  communication  with 
Uganda  and  Lake  Nyassa.     A  boundary  dis- 

fute  in  Togoland  was  settled  by  a  compromise, 
n  southwest  Africa  Germany  made  a  material 


concession  by  admitting  the  British  claim  to 
Lake  Ngami  and  Moremi*s  country,  reserving  a 
strip  for  a  competitive  trade  route  to  the  upper 
Zambesi  region.  In  i«etum  for  their  complai- 
sance on  many  points  the  Germans  obtainea  the 
cession  of  the  island  of  Heligoland.  (See  Geb- 
HANY,  in  this  volume.)  The  area  added  to  Eng- 
lish possessions  through  the  new  agreement  was 
computed  at  500,000  square  miles,  making  the 
total  sphere  650,000,  exclusive  of  the  upper  Nile 
region  and  the  whole  of  the  country  north  and 
east  of  the  Congo  State  and  west  and  south  of 
the  Italian  protectorate  in  Abyssinia  and  Gal- 
laland,  from  the  first  degree  of  south  latitude 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  from  which  the  danger- 
ous commercial  competition,  as  well  as  any  pos- 
sible territorial  aspirations tof  the  Germans  was 
effectually  shut  out.  The  French  felt  aggrieved 
at  the  cession  of  Heligoland  and  objected  to  the 
contiguity  of  the  Germans  to  the  territory  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  in  which  they  have  a  rever- 
sionary interest.  Against  these  arrangements 
they  could  raise  no  protest  on  grounds  of  public 
law;  but  it  was  different  in  regard  to  the  Brit- 
ish protectorate  over  Zanzibar,  the  independence 
of  which  was  guaranteed  by  a  compact  between 
the  French  and  English  governments  in  1862^ 
and  the  French  Government  would  not  consent 
to  the  protectorate  until  an  agreement  on  colo- 
nial matters  was  made  with  it,  oy  which  the  Brit- 
ish Government  recognized  the  French  protect- 
orate in  Madagascar  and  conceded  to  France  a 
Hinterland  in  the  Western  Soudan  and  upper 
Niger  region.  The  German  sphere  in  east  Af- 
rica as  enlarged  by  the  new  convention  has  an 
area  of  360,(KK)  square  miles. 
/  The  agreement  was  signed  at  Berlin  on  July 
1.  With  the  view  of  securing  that  the  arrange- 
ment shall  not  be  injurious  to  any  commerce 
from  east  to  west  or  from  north  to  south  which 
may  spring  up,  it  is  agreed  that  between  Nyassa 
and  tne  Congo  State  the  passage  for  German 
subjects  and  German  goods  shall  be  free  and  ex- 
empt from  all  transit  dues,  and  the  same  im- 
munity will  be  secured  to  English  passengers 
and  English  goods  between  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  British  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. It  is  further  agreed  between  the  two 
powers  that  in  all  east  African  territories  sub- 
jected to  their  influence  equal  rights  of  settling 
or  of  trading  shall  be  conferred  by  the  two  pow- 
ers respectively  on  the  subjects  of  the  other. 
Freedom  of  navigation  in  all  the  lakes,  rivers^ 
canals,  and  ports  is  secured  to  both  flags  under 
the  Congo  act.  The  subjects  of  either  power 
may  obtain  trading  and  mineral  concessions  and 
hold  real  property  in  the  sphere  of  the  other, 
and  freedom  lor  A\\  forms  of  worship  and  relig- 
ious teaching  is  guaranteed  to  missionaries. 

In  east  Africa  the  sphere  in  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  influence  is  reserved  to  Germany  is 
bounded  (see  map  in  "  Annual  Cycloptedia  *^  for 
1888,  page  123): 

1.  To  the  north  by  a  line  which,  beginning 
on  the  coast  at  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Umba,  runs  direct  to  Lake  Jipe;  passes 
thence  along  the  eastern  side  and  round  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake  and  crosses  the  river 
Lume;  after  which  it  passes  midway  between 
the  territories  of  Taveita  and  Chagga,  skirts  the 
northern  base  of  the  Kilimandjaro  range,  and 
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thence  is  drawn  direct  to  the  point  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  Victoria  Nyanza  which  is  intersected 
by  the  first  parallel  of  south  latitude;  thence, 
crossing  the  lake,  it  follows  that  parallel  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  where  it  termi- 
nates. It  is  understood  that  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake  Mount  Mfumbiro  shall  be  included 
in  the  British  sphere;  and  if  that  mountain 
prove  to  lie  to  the  south  of  1°  of  south  latitude 
the  line  shall  be  deflected  so  as  to  exclude  it, 
but  shall,  nevertheless,  return  so  as  to  terminate 
at  the  above-named  point. 

2.  To  the  south  bv  a  line  which,  starting  on 
the  coast  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  province 
of  Mozambique,  follows  the  course  of  the  river 
Rovuma  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Msinje ; 
thence  it  runs  westward  along  the  parallel  of 
that  point  till  it  reaches  Lake  Nyassa ;  thence, 
striking  northward,  it  follows  the  eastern,  north- 
em,  and  western  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Songwe ;  it  as- 
cends that  river  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by 
the  thirty-third  degree  of  east  longitude;  thence  it 
follows  the  river  to  the  point  where  it  approaches 
most  nearly  the  boundary  of  the  geographical 
Congo  Basm  defined  in  the  first  article  of  the 
act  of  Berlin.  From  that  point  it  strikes  direct  to 
the  above-named  boundary,  and  follows  it  to  the 
point  of  its  intersection  by  the  thirty-second  de* 

free  of  east  longitude,  from  which  point  it  strikes 
irect  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  northern 
and  southern  branches  of  the  river  Kilambo, 
and  thence  follows  that  river  till  it  enters  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

8.  To  the  west  by  a  line  which,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kilambo  to  the  first  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  is  conterminous  with  the  Congo  Free 
State. 

The  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence 
is  reserved  to  Great  Britain  is  bounded : 

1.  To  the  south  by  the  above-mentioned  line 
running  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Umba  to. 
the  point  where  the  first  parallel  of  south  lati- 
tude reaches  the  Congo  Free  State. 

2.  To  the  north  by  a  line  beginning  on  the 
coast  at  the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Juba;  thence  it  ascends  that  bank  of  the  river 
and  is  conterminous  with  the  territory  reserved 
to  the  influence  of  Italy  in  Gallaland  and  Abys- 
sinia as  far  as  the  conflnes  of  Egypt. 

3.  To  the  west  by  the  Congo  Free  State  and 
by  the  western  watershed  of  the  basin  of  the  up- 
per NUe. 

ECUADOB,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
constituted  in  1830  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
confederation  of  New  Granada.  The  President 
is  chosen  for  four  years  by  900  electors.  The 
Senate  consists  of  84  members,  two  from  each 
province.  The  members  of  the  lower  house  of 
Congress  are  elected  in  the  proportion  of  one 
for  every  30,000  of  the  population  by  all  male 
adults  professing  the  Catnolic  religion  and  able 
to  read  and  write.  Dr.  Antonio  Flores  was 
chosen  to  the  presidency  of  the  republic  on 
June  30, 1888. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  Ecuador 
is  estimated  at  118,630  souare  miles.  The  boun- 
daries between  it  and  Colombia  and  Peru  are  in 
dispute.  The  population  is  1,004,651,  of  whom 
60  per  cent,  are  of  Indian  blood,  10  per  cent,  of 
Spanish  descent,  and  30  per  cent,  of  mixed  race. 
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There  are  besides  the  wild  Indians  of  the  eastern 
provinces  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes, 
of  whom  there  is  no  enumeration.  Quito,  the 
political  capital,  has  about  80,000,  and  Guaya- 
quil, the  commercial  center,  40,000  inhabitants. 
Elementary  education  is  free  and  compulsory, 
and  in  the  805  primary  schools  60,000  pupils  are 
in  attendance.  The  military  forces  in  1889  num- 
bered 3,000  men. 

Commerce.— The  Import  trade  is  divided 
chiefly  between  the  Ene^lish,  the  Germans,  and 
the  French,  the  share  of  the  United  States  being 
about  8  per  cent.  The  exports  advanced  from 
4,915,120  sucr^s  in  1885  (the  sucre  is  equal  to  the 
5-franc  piece,  though  in  exchange  the  value  is 
only  75  cents)  to  10,119,488  suciis  in  1887,  one 
half  of  the  latter  sum  representing  the  coooa 
export  Cofifee,  hides,  India-rubber,  vegetable 
ivory,  cinchona  bark,  gold,  and  silver  are  some 
of  the  other  products  of  the  country.  The  for- 
eign commerce  passes  through  the  port  of  Ghiay- 
aquil,  where  154  steamers,  of  176.288  tons,  were 
entered  and  158,  of  175,639  tons,  cleared  in  1688. 
Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  shipping  was  British. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Andes,  river  steamers  built  in  the  United 
States  ply  on  the  Guaves,  Daule,  and  Vinces.  A 
company,  which  has  the  salt  monopoly  till  1898, 
worth  100,000  sucr^s  a  year,  has  built  a  railroad 
from  Duran,  opposite  Guayaquil,  to  Chimbo, 
about  50  miles.  There  are  about  1,200  miles  of 
telegraphs  in  the  republic.  The  monetary  cir^ 
culation  consists  of  about  500,000  sucrSs  in  sil- 
ver coin  and  3,000,000  sucres  of  bank  notes,  se- 
cured by  a  coin  reserve  of  one  third  of  that 
amount.  Under  the  coinage  law  of  March,  1884, 
1,835,000  sucr6s  in  silver  had  been  coined  up  to 
the  end  of  1889. 

Finance. — More  than  half  the  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  import  duties  collected  at  the  port 
of  Guayaquil,  which  yielded  2.856,241  sucr&  in 
1887.  The  next  largest  revenue  comes  from  the 
tithes  collected  on  all  produce  for  the  church, 
of  which  the  state  retains  one  third.  The  last 
published  accounts  relate  to  1887,  when  the  reve- 
nue amounted  to  4,479,004  and  the  expenditure 
to  4,428,597  sucres.  For  1890  the  expenditure 
was  estimated  at  4,429,236  sucres.  The  foreign 
debt,  owed  in  England,  was  readjusted  in  18§5, 
when  it  had  paid  no  interest  for  seventeen  years, 
and  it  has  paid  none  since.  The  amount,  exclu- 
sive of  arrears,  is  9,120.000  sucres.  The  internal 
debt,  with  unpaid  interest,  is  4,820,648  sucrfe. 

EGYPT,  a  principality  in  northern  Africa, 
tributary  to  Turkey.  The  reigning  Khedive  is 
Mohammed  Tewfik,  bom  Nov.  19,  1852,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Ismail,  when  the  latter,  on 
June  26, 1879,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  by  the 
English  and  French  governments,  which  inter- 
vened in  behalf  of  the  foreign  creditors.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  thenceforwara  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  two  Comptrollers-General,  appointed- 
by  France  and  Great  Britain,  till  1882,  when  a 
military  and  national  revolt,  led  by  Arabi  Pasha, 
was  suppressed  through  the  armed  intervention 
of  England  alone.  On  Jan.  18, 1883,  the  Khedive, 
in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  England,  abol- 
ished the  dual  control  and  appointed  an  English 
financial  adviser,  whose  concurrence  is  requisite 
in  all  financial  measures,  and  who  has  a  right  to 
sit  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  to  take  part 
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in  its  deliberations.  The  ministry  in  the  bec^in- 
nin^  of  1890  was  composed  as  follows :  Presiaent 
of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Minister  of  Finance,  Riaz  Pasha;  Minister  of 
Foreini  Affairs,  Zulfikar  Pasha;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, FaJLhri  Pasha ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Ali  Mubarek  Pasha.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
has  been  the  British  A^nt  and  Financial  Ad- 
viser to  the  Khedive  since  the  English  control 
and  direction  of  Egypt  began. 

Area  and  Popalatlon.— The  area  of  Egypt 
north  of  Wady  lialfa,  the  boundary  determined 
on  provisionally  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Sou- 
dan, is  12.976  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  oases 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  arid  region  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  El  Arish  in  Syria. 
The  population  of  the  Nile  valley  and  the  l)elta 
in  1882  was  6,817,265,  including  245,779  nomads 
and  90,886  foreigners.  The  foreigners,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  resided  in  Lower  Egypt,  com- 
prised 87,801 '  Greeks,  18,665  Italians,  15.716 
French,  8,022  Austrians,  6,118  English,  948  Ger- 
mans, and  4,116  of  other  nationalities.  The  na- 
tives are  all  Mohammedans  excepting  the  Coptic 
Christians,  descended  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, who  live  to  a  great  extent  in  tents.  They 
number  about  800,000. 

The  schools,  which  are  supported  by  fees,  num- 
bered 6,689  in  1887,  with  7,244  teachers,  exclu- 
sive of  17  schools  maintaineid  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Wakufs,  which  had  2.000  pupils.  The 
number  of  felons  convicted  in  the  courts  of 
Lower  Eg3rpt  increased  from  287  in  1884  to  1,144 
in  1888 ;  of  other  offenders,  from  4,846  to  14,968. 
.  Finances.— In  the  budget  for  1890  the  land  tax 
and  date  tax  were  estimated  to  produce  5,100,- 
000  Egyptian  pounds;  professional  and  urban 
taxes,  248,000  pounds ;  customs  duties,  1,078,000 
pounds ;  oetrota,  281,000  pounds ;  salt  and  natron 
taxes,  220,000  pounds ;  fisheries,  80,000  pounds ; 
navigation  dues,  70,000  pounds;  railroads, 
1,852,000  pounds;  telegrapns,  27,000  pounds; 
port  of  Alexandria,  110,000  pounds;  posts  and 
postal  boats,  220,000  pounds;  lighthouses,  95,- 
000  pounds ;  ]\linistry  of  Justice,  ^,000  pounds : 
exemption  from  military  service,  100,000  pounds ; 
rent  of  Government  property,  70,000  pounds; 
Governorship  of  Suakin,  12,500  pounds ;  pension 
fund,  70,000  pounds;  other  receipts.  205,500 
pounds ;  total  revenue,  9,650,000  Egyptian 
pounds.  The  total  expenditure  was  estimated  at 
9,600,000  Egyptian  pounds,  distributed  under 
the  following  heads:  Public  debt,  4,268,095 
pounds :  Turkish  tribute,  678,897  pounds ;  civil 
list  of  the  Khedive,  100,000  pounds ;  civil  list  of 
Ismail  Pasha,  114,127  pounds;  the  Khedive*s 
private  Cabinet,  60,900  pounds;  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  441,910  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice, 851,490  pounds;  administration  of  the 
provinces,  851,195  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Finance, 
126,277  pounds ;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  138,- 
488  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  80,- 
887  pounds;  other  ministries,  124,022  pounds; 
customs  administration,  99,584  pounds ;  octrois, 
48,701  pounds ;  salt  and  natron,  64,514  pounds ; 
fisheries,  11,381  pounds;  navigation,  8,487 
pounds;  railroads,  637,000  pounds;  telegraphs, 
84,000  pounds;  port  of  Alexandria,  19,500 
pounds;  posts  and  postal  boats,  198,606  pounds; 
lighthouses,  29,720  pounds ;  public  safety,  Min- 
leitry  of  War,  police,  prisons,  and  army  of  occupa- 


tion, 682,557  pounds;  Suakin,  109,000  pounds; 
pensions,  475,000  pounds ;  suppression  of  the  eor- 
t^e,  250,000  pounds ;  other  expenditures,  27,762 
pounds.  The  total  receipts  in  1889  were  9,719,- 
000  pounds,  and  the  expenses  9,528,000  ponnds. 
The  total  amount  of  tne  funded  debts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1890  was  108,426,640  Egyptian  pounds 
(1  £  E.=$4.97).  The  8-per-cent.  guaranteed 
loan  amounted  to  9,111,100  pounds;  it  is  repay- 
able by  a  fixed  annuitv  of  807,000  pounds.  The 
privileged  debt,  22,296,800  pounds  in  amount, 
paid  1,087,000  pounds  interest  in  1889;  the  uni- 
fied 4-per-cent.  debt,  of  which  the  capital  sum  is 
55,988,920  pounds,  paid  2,184,000  pounds.  A 
loan  raised  in  1888  at  4^  per  cent,  amounts  to 
2,268,900  pounds,  on  which  for  interest  and  ex- 
penses 180,000  pounds  were  paid.  The  Mouka- 
oala,  or  domestic  debt,  has  Ibeen  in  great  part 
repudiated,  the  creditors  receiving  only  an  an- 
nuity of  150,000  pounds,  which  was  promised  till 
1930.  The  Domains  debt,  amounting  to  6,178,- 
440  pounds,  and  the  Daira  Sanien,  amount- 
ing to  8,587,480  pounds,  are  paid  from  the  rev- 
enues of  those  estates,  the  deficiency  in  interest, 
amounting  to  175,000  pounds  in  1889,  being 
made  up  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  an- 
nual payment  of  84,000  pounds  to  the  Daira  Sa- 
nieh  loan  commissioners.  The  interest  on  the 
Suez  Canal  shares  of  the  ex-Khedive,  purchased 
by  the  British  Government,  is  194,000  pounds, 
which  must  be  paid  till  1894,  the  term  for  which 
Ismail  Pasha  had  previously  hypothecated  the 
profits.  The  total  charges  on  the  revenue  on  ac- 
count of  debts,  as  enumerated  above,  was  44^61,- 
000  Egyptian  pounds  in  1889.  The  tribute  and 
interest  together  represent  an  annual  drain  ci 
5,400,000  pounds,  representing  58  per  cent  of  the 
revenue  and  equal  to  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  exports.  The  whole  of  the  culti- 
vable soil  of  Esrypt  at  the  market  price  of  land 
is  worth  a  smaller  sum  than  the  capital  of  the 
debt  The  land  tax,  which  constitutes  the  hirgest 
part  of  the  revenue,  is  estimated  by  some  at  50 
per  cent,  of  the  rent  value  of  the  land,  while 
others  say  that  it  represents  three  eighths  of  the 
gross  produce.  The  financial  situation  has  im- 
proved in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  prices  hav- 
ing risen  and  the  productive  area  extended.  The 
economical  condition  of  the  people  is  better  in 
many  respects  than  it  was  in  Ismail's  time, 
when  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  rapacious  offi- 
cials and  deeply  in  debt  to  the  usurers.  The 
taxes  are  now  fairly  collected  and  paid  at  the 
most  convenient  time.  The  conscription  is  con- 
ducted impartiallv,  and  the  price  of  exemption 
reduced  to  one  fourth  of  tne  former  amount 
The  khedivial  decree  of  Jan.  2,  1890,  abolished 
forced  labor  in  so  far  as  it  was  still  employed 
in  clearing  the  canals  and  drains,  though  not  for 
the  dams  and  embankments.  By  the  law  of  Jan. 
9,  1890,  the  trade-license  taxes  were  readjusted 
in  such  wise  as  to  bear  more  equitably  on  the 
rich,  while  whole  classes  of  the  working  people 
are  entirely  relieved.  Europeans  are  in  future 
to  pay  these  taxes,  the  immunities  secured  by 
the  capitulations  having  been  removed.  Joint- 
stock  companies  pay  i  per  mille  of  their  capital 
up  to  a  maximum  tax  of  800  pounds;  contract- 
ors, the  same  rate  on  their  contracts ;  merchants, 
bankers,  lawyers,  physicians,  engineers,  and  ar- 
chitects, a  fixed  tax  and  a  certain  percentage  of 
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their  rent.  The  kaurhaah,  by  which  all  taxes 
were  collected,  recraits  obtained,  and  order  main- 
tained, is  now  forbidden. 

The  financial  accounts  for  1889  were  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory.  The  revenue  was 
9,719,000  pounds,  and  the  expenditure  9,528,000 
pounds,  leaving  a  surplus  of  196,000  ^unds 
where  one  of  8,000  pounds  had  been  anticipated. 
The  revenue  was  29,000  pounds  more  and  the 
expenditure  159,000  pounds  less  than  the  esti- 
mates. The  land  tax,  notwithstanding  consider- 
able remissions  on  lands  left  unirrigated  through 
the  lowness  of  the  Nile,  yielded  52,000  pounds 
more  than  was  expected.  The  tax  was  collected 
much  more  thoroughly  than  had  been  contem- 

Slated  in  the  calculations,  the  arrears  being  only 
0,000  pounds,  instead  of  180,000  pounds,  and  in 
like  manner  the  house  tax  exceeded  the  estimate 
by  48,000  pounds,  giving  indication  of  more  pros- 
perous conditions  than  the  officials  supposed. 
The  receipts  from  customs  were  only  585.000 
pounds,  against  622,000  pounds  in  1888,  showing 
the  effect  of  three  successive  bad  years  that  was 
not  felt  in  a  diminution  of  imports  of  foreign 
luxuries  till  the  third  year.  The  duty  on  native 
tobacco  yielded  91,000  pounds,  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected 12,000  pounds,  the  area  devoted  to  it  hav- 
ing increased  with  such  rapidity  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  now  prohibited  the  cultivation  of 
this  exhausting  crop,  and  raised  the  import  duty 
on  tobacco  at  the  same  time  from  14  to  20  pias- 
ters per  kilogramme.  The  disbursements  were 
79,000  pounds  less  than  in  1888,  and  248,000  less 
than  in  1887,  notwithstanding  50,000  pounds  of 
extraordinary  expenditure  for  the  operations 
against  the  dervishes  on  the  Nile.  The  amount 
appropriated  for  the  partial  abolition  of  the  cor^ 
vie  was  250,000  pounds,  not  includin^i:  128,000 
pounds  received  for  exemption.  Taxation  to  the 
extent  of  121,000  pounds  was  remitted,  the  debt 
was  reduced  by  509,000  pounds,  and  425,000 
pounds  were  added  to  the  reserve  fund.  These 
results  in  a  year  following  a  bad  Nile  f^ve  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
after  a  long  struggle,  during  which  the  solvency 
of  the  country  remained  doubtful,  financial  equi- 
librium was  at  last  secured,  and  justified  nis 
promise  of  further  measures  both  in  the  way  of 
fiscal  relief  and  of  material  development  The 
indispensable  condition,  he  reported  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  dated  Feb.  20,  is  that  the  po- 
litical situation  shall  undergo  no  radical  change ; 
in  other  words,  a  British  army  must  continue  to 
occupy  the  country,  and  the  influence  of  the 
English  Government,  which  depends  on  the 
presence  of  the  army  of  occupation,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  paramount  He  considered  it  of  great 
importance  also  that  Egyptian  questions  should 
be  treated  on  their  own  merits  without  reference 
to  the  unfortunate  international  rivalries  that 
have  been,  and  still  are,  so  detrimental  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  Egyptian  people.  This  official 
plea  for  a  permanent  occupation  excited  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Porte  and  of  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  latter  asked  for  an 
explanation,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  disclaimer 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  said  that  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  was  not  qualified  to  express  the  opinions 
of  the  British  Government 

Conversion  of  the  Privileged  Debt—The 
fixed  annuity  payable  on  account  of  the  prefer- 


ence debt  provides  for  interest  at  5  per  cent  and 
a  sinkinjB^  fund  that  will  extinguish  the  debt  in 
1941.  The  revenues  of  the  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs and  the  port  dues  of  Alexandria  are 
pleased  for  the  payment  of  this  annuity,  and 
should  these  prove  insufficient  the  deficit  becomes 
a  first  charge  on  the  revenues  assigned  to  the 
unified  debt,  viz.,  the  customs  revenue  and  the 
taxes  of  four  of  the  provinces.  Sir  Edgar  Vin- 
cent in  1889  effected  an  arrangement  for  the  con- 
version of  the  debt  into  a  4-per-cent  loan,  effect- 
ing a  savinff  of  80,000  pounds  per  annum  after 
denoting  the  cost  of  the  operation.  This  could 
not  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  powers. 
England,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  gave  an 
unconditional  assent  Russia  required  assur- 
ances that  the  saving  should  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  and,  when   these  were 

given,  also  consented.  France  offered  to  give 
er  consent  on  the  condition  that  a  date  should 
be  set  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  British 
troops.    Lord  Salisbury  declining  to  consider  to- 

§  ether  two  totally  different  questions,  France 
efinitely  refused  to  consent  to  the  arrangement 
Some  months  later  Riaz  Pasha  asked  for  a  re- 
consideration of  the  question,  but  M.  Soulier, 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  replied  that 
8\^ce  the  circumstances  were  the  same  France 
could  not  alter  her  decision. 

The  English  then  studied  a  plan  to  turn  this 
refusal  to  the  disadvantage  of  tne  French.  The 
abolition  of  the  corvee^  or  forced  labor,  on  the  ca- 
nals and  embankments  had  been  partially  effect- . 
ed  by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Works,  who  has  had  most  of  the 
work  of  cleaning  the  canals  and  conduits  and  re- 
pairing the  works  done  by  contract  labor,  which 
was  paid  to  the  extent  of  112,000  pounds  a  year 
by  a  tax  raised  from  the  persons  who  were  able 
and  who  desired  to  exempt  themselves  from 
forced  labor.  A  proposal  was  made  to  the  Pub- 
lic Debt  Commissioners  and  approved  by  the 
powers  to  substitute  for  this  personal  exemption 
tax  and  for  the  Upper  Egypt  water  tax  produc- 
ing 25,000  pounds  a  year,  a  general  tax  of  3  pias- 
ters (1  piaster  =  6  cents)  per  acre  on  the  lands 
benefited,  which  would  yield  150,000  pounds,  in- 
cluding 20,000  pounds  to  be  paid  on  the  Domains 
and  Daira  Sanieh  lands  and  falling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment 

The  French  Government,  beine  unwilling  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  direct  benefit  to  the  Egyp- 
tian people  or  to  incur  the  odium  of  being  re- 
rnsible  for  an  unpopular  tax,  was  easily  in- 
ied  to  reopen  negotiations.  It  first  demanded 
that  the  application  of  the  reserve  fund,  already 
amounting  to  1,250,000  pounds,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  irrigation  system  should  be  subject 
to  the  direction  of  a  technical  commission,  in 
which  French  engineers  should  have  a  part;  also 
that  a  reserve  fund  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
requirements  of  the  army  and  the  police.  The 
French  have  criticised  the  English  for  treating 
the  Nile  as  if  it  were  the  Ganges;  that  is,  of 
stimulating  the  production  of  the  cotton  lands 
by  watering  them  abundantly,  but  neglecting  to 
restore  their  fertility  by  bringing  the  water  to  the 
land  before  it  has  deposited  the  rich  alluvial  mat- 
ter held  in  suspension.  The  British  minister 
would  agree  neither  to  the  co-operation  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  Public  Works  Department  nor 
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to  any  measure  tending  to  shorten  the  British 
occupation.  When  M.  Kibot  became  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  abandoned  the  attitude  of  his 

Sredecessors.  seizing  the  opportunity  offered  by 
le  Turkish  pourparlers  regarding  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  garrison  from  Egypt  to 
declare  his  willingness  to  discuss  the  financial 
question  by  itself,  and  by  enlarging  its  scope 
gained  the  credit  of  initiating  reform,  turning 
the  previous  discomfiture  into  a  diplomatic  ad- 
vantage for  France. 

Tigrane  Pasha,  who  was  deleg[ated  to  confer 
with  the  French  Government,  being  assisted  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  accepted  without  demur  the  scheme 
offered  by  M.  Ripot  for  the  conyersion  of  all  the 
funded  debts  bearing  more  than  4  per  cent,  in- 
terest. In  respect  to  the  application  of  the  econ- 
omies, the  retention  of  the  aiffcrent  debt  admin- 
istrations, the  limitation  of  the  new  debt  to  be 
raised  for  irrigation  works,  the  fixing  of  the  tenn 
of  fifteen  years,  during  which  no  further  con- 
version shall  be  attempted,  and  other  points  on 
which  differences  arose,  the  French  minister 
was  supported  this  time,  not  by  Rpssia  alone, 
but  br  ail  the  Continental  powers,  and  thus  was 
placea  in  a  position  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  which  was  concluded  on  Ma^  21,  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  powers,  and  embodied  in  a 
khedivial  decree  of  the  same  date.  The  Egyp- 
tian Government  was  authorized  to  raise,  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  4  per  cent.,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
convert  or  pay  off  at  par  the  5-per-cent  privi- 
leged debt,  the  4i-per-cent.  loan  of  1888,  the 
Domain  mortgage  lx)nds,  and  the  Daira  Sanieh 
debt,  and  also  to  produce  1,300,000  Egyptian 
pounds,  of  which  seven  tenths  shall  be  applied 
to  the  completion  of  the  irrigation  works  author- 
ized at  the  London  Convention  of  1885  and  other 
works  for  purposes  of  drainage  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  aharaki,  or  uncultivated  land,  and 
three  tenths  to  the  commutation  of  pensions  and 
allowances.  The  saving  in  interest  effected  by 
the  conversion  will  be  neld  by  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dette  as  a  reserve  to  be  employed  only  for  pur- 
poses which  the  powers  shall  authorize  oy  a  later 
agreement.  For  the  new  privileged.  Domains, 
and  Daira  Sanieh  loans  the  existing  guarantees 
were  maintained  without  modification. 

The  conversion  was  effected  through  Roths- 
child, the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the  Soci^te  G^n^r- 
ale,  the  Ottoman  Bank,  BleichrGder,  and  Baring 
Brothers,  at  3^  per  cent.  The  new  bonds,  of  the 
total  amount  oi  40,000,000  pounds,  were  issued 
at  the  emission  price  of  91,  and  advanced  to  5  or 
6  per  cent,  above  this  rate. 

The  conversion  of  all  these  debts  results  in  a 
saving  in  interest  of  300,000  pounds.  Before  the 
negotiations  were  begun  the  British  and  Egyp- 
tian authorities  had  agreed  that  a  part  of  the 
reserve  fund  should  be  applied  to  strengthening 
the  military  and  police  forces,  though  not  until 
it  should  amount  to  2,000.000  pounds.  The 
French  Government  was  expected  to  place  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  150,000  pounds 
a  year  toward  abolishing  the  corvee  in  order  to 
avoid  the  new  impost  on  the  land  that  is  known 
as  the  "  French  tax,"  because  the  responsibility 
for  its  inaposition  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Prance.  The  French  Government  refused  to 
discuss  the  application  of  the  economies  until 
the  political  questions  relating  to  England's  po- 


sition in  Egypt  were  settled  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  agitation  that  was  fomented  in 
Egypt  when  the  Egyptian  Government  in  July 
was  about  to  order  the  collection  of  the  tax,  tiie 
French  agent  announced  the  willingness  of  his 
Government  to  allow  all  the  economies  for  the 
^first  year  to  go  for  corvSe  abolition. 

Military  Forces.~On  Sept  19,  1882,  the 
Egyptian  army,  which  had  been  in  rebellion,  was 
entirely  disbanded  by  a  decree  of  the  Khedive, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  a  British  officer 
was  intrusted  with  the  organization  of  a  new 
force.  The  Egyptian  army  in  1889  had  a  total 
strength  of  9,400  men.  It  is  commanded  by 
British  oflBcers,  of  whom  there  are  60  in  the 
Khedive's  service,  The  police  and  the  gendarm- 
ei^,  also  officered  by  Englishmen^  number  about 
7,000  men. 

The  British  army  of  occupation,  commanded 
by  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  James  Dormer,  had  a  total 
strength  of  3,800  men  on  Jan.  1, 1890. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1888  was  7,788,343  Egyptian  pounds;  the 
value  of  the  exports,  10,418,213  pounds.  This 
does  not  include  specie,  of  which  2,038,956  Egyp- 
tian pounds  were  imported  and  2,642,900  pounds 
exported,  making  the  net  import  603,944  pounds, 
against  1,168,678  pounds  in  1887.  The  import 
of  cotton  goods  was  valued  at  1,409,574  pounds ; 
other  textiles,  774,279;  coal,  441,660;  hosiery 
and  clothing,  413,242;  timber,  315,088;  coffee, 
296,950,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  281,989;  tobac- 
co, 270.455;  petroleum,  262,893 ;  machinery,  261,- 
035;  other  iron  and  steel  goods,  246,746;  in- 
digo, 233,547 ;  fruits,  fresh  and  preserved,  189,- 
070;  animals,  170,042;  wheat  and  flour,  128.677; 
rice,  123,864.  The  cotton  export  was  6,823,311 
Egyptian  pounds  in  value,  against  7,542,567  in 
1887,  and  7,120,812  in  1886.  Cotton  seed  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  1,309,743  Egyptian 
pounds:  sugar,  541,168;  beans,  469,910;  wneat» 
805,163 ;  rice,  109,833;  Indian  com,  99,665;  hides 
and  skins,  79,069 ;  onions,  72,153 ;  wool,  57,783 ; 
flour,  49,985;  lentils,  19,530;  gum  arable,  1,93a 
The  participation  of  the  various  countries  in  the 
external  commerce  of  Egypt  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  gives,  in  Egyptian  pounds, 
the  values  of  the  imports  from  and  of  the  ex- 
ports to  each  one  in  1888 : 


Great  BrIUIn 

Turkey 

FrADce  and  Algeria. 
AuAtrla-HuDgfliy. . . . 

Italy 

Bnsala 

India  and  China 

Greece 

America 

Other  conntries 


Total. 


Imporic 


2,988.667 
1,488,881 
822,1^ 
768,701 
249,899 
887,n4 
610,876 
98,2-S8 
80,897 
408,417 


7,788^ 


6,684,028 

887,710 

908,999 

668,792 

629.768 

994,674 

8,677 

82,089 

10.840 

247,776 


10,418,218 


CommnnicationB.  —  The  post-office  in  1887 
forwarded  8,174,000  domestic  and  4,742,000  for- 
eign letters,  an  increase  of  211,000  on  the  total 
traffic  of  the  preceding  year.    There  were  171 

Cost-offices  at  the  end  of  1888.  The  telegraphs 
elonging  to  the  Government  at  the  close  of  1888 
had  a  total  length  of  3,172  miles,  with  5,423 
miles  of  wire.  The  number  of  telegrams  trans- 
mitted during  that  year  was  666,869. 
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The  railroad  network  in  1889  comprised  165 
miles  of  double  and  944  miles  of  single  lines,  in 
all  1,109  miles,  of  which  956  miles  were  in  opera- 
tion. The  gross  receipts  in  1889  amounted  to 
1,901,529  Egyptian  pounds,  and  the  expenses  to 
585,000  pounds. 

NaTigatiOB. — During  1888  the  number  of  ves^ 
sels  arrivine  at  the  port  of  Alexandria  was  2,283, 
of  1,587,392  tons,  and  the  number  cleared  was 
2,129,  of  1,582,169  tons.  Of  the  arrivals  547,  of 
693,102  tons,  wert  British ;  1,015,  of  252,566  tons, 
Turkish ;  148,  of  251,477  tons,  French ;  131.  of  163,- 
980  tons,  Austrian ;  81,  of  115,936  tons,  Russian ; 
67,  of  57,277  tons,  Italian ;  136,  of  30,900  tons, 
Greek ;  9,  of  10,717  tons,  Swedish ;  31,  of  5,926 
tons,  Norwegian ;  2,  of  2,798  tons,  Belgian ;  and 
8,  of  2,683  tons,  German  At  the  _port  of  Suez 
463  vessels,  of  912,940  tons,  and  at  Port  Said  807 
vessels,  of  917,538  tons,  were  entered  in  1888. 

The  Saez  Canal.—In  1888  the  number  of 
vessels  that  passed  through  the  canal  was  3,440, 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  8,183,313  tons.  Of  these, 
2,625,  of  7,335.062  tons,  were  British;  187,  of 
676,993  tons,  French;  163,  of  398,318  tons,  Ger- 
man ;  146,  of  395,624  tons,  Italian ;  121,  of  295,- 
719  tons,  Dutch ;  58,  of  173,212  tons,  Austrian ; 
89,  of  67,956  tons,  Norwegian ;  26,  of  99,080  tons, 
Spanish ;  16,  of  45,401  tons,  Russian ;  and  29,  of 
81,694  tons,  Turkish.  The  remainder  comprised 
10  Egyptian,  7  Portuguese,  6  Chinese,  and  3 
Japanese  vessels,  and  1  each  from  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  HawaiL  In  1889 
the  total  number  of  vessels  was  3,425  and  their 
aggregate  tonnage  9,606,000,  78*91  per  cent  of 
which  was  British,  5*33  per  cent.  French,  4*27 
per  cent  German,  3*87  per  cent.  Dutch,  and  2*76 
per  cent  Italian.  The  working  exnenses  are 
only  11^  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  Tne  receipts 
in  1889  were  69,000,000  francs,  and  the  expenses, 
including  5  per  cent  interest  and  redemptions, 
were  32,000,000  francs,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
37,000,000  francs.  The  average  time  oi  passage 
has  been  reduced  to  26  hours  and  44  minutes. 
The  deepening  of  the  canal  to  8^  metres  has  been 
oompleted,  and  since  April  1, 1890,  vessels  draw- 
ing 7*80  metres,  or  26  feet,  have  been  able  to  pass 
through.  The  work  of  widening  the  canal  is 
going  forward.  Improvements  nave  cost  51,- 
000,(X)0  francs.  A  part  of  the  French  share- 
holders have  contenaed  persistently  against  the 
reduction  of  the  tarifiF  in  the  interest  of  British 
ship-owners  that  the  board  agreed  to  in  1886. 
This  opposition  had  no  success  at  the  meeting  of 
June  8, 1890,  in  view  of  the  dividend  of  91  francs, 
or  more  than  18  per  cent,  that  was  declared. 

General  Condi  lion. — The  native  courts,  once 
so  corrupt  that  rich  and  poor  alike  avoided  liti- 

Sation,  have  been  so  far  reformed  that  now  their 
ockets  are  full,  although  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  administration  of  justice  shall 
be  equal,  intelligent,  inexpensive,  and  free  from 
the  undue  influence  of  the  great.  The  educsr 
tional  system  is  still  almost  worthless,  and  less 
attention  is  paid  to  it  than  Mehemet  Ali  p^ave. 
There  are  not  more  than  200,000  persons  \n  all 
Egypt  who  can  read  and  write.  Tne  representa- 
tive system  instituted  in  1883  is  a  mere  sham, 
nor  will  it  be  permitted  to  become  a  reality  so 
long  as  the  English  desire  to  maintain  their 
grasp  on  Egypt  and  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment is  conflaed  to  Indian  administrators.    The 


reform  in  sanitation  that  was  the  first  thing 
promised  when  the  English  assumed  control  and 
abolished  the  old  Sanitary  Board,  managed  by 
Frenchmen  and  Italians,  has  been  totally  neg- 
lected ;  the  towns  and  the  rural  districts  are  in  a 
more  filthy  condition,  the  hospitals  more  dilapi- 
dated, the  country  more  frequently  scourced  by 
epidemics  of  typhus,  small-pox,  and  relapsing 
fevers,  the  death  rate  higher  than  under  the  old 
board;  and  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with 
cholera  in  the  summer  of  1890  the  highly  paid 
English  sanitary  officials  were  all  absent  in  Eu- 
rope attending  to  other  business.  The  incidence 
of  the  land  taxes  is  extremely  unequal,  and  yet 
a  survey  and  revaluation  after  they  were  begun 
were  abandoned.  The  people  themselves,  in  spite 
of  certain  benefits  that  they  are  conscious  of 
having  derived  from  the  English  administration 
of  the  finances  and  public  works  and  the  grati- 
tude that  they  feel  for  the  suppression  of  flogging 
and  the  eortie,  are  imbued  with  the  national 
spirit  and  feel  the  forei^  yoke  more  galling 
tnan  when  they  rose  a^nst  the  joint  controC 
The  increase  of  crime  is  a  significant  symptom 
of  the  failure  of  British  rule,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  under  Ismail  robbery  and  violence 
were  practically  unknown  and  that  security  was 
established  in  town  and  country  and  even  m  the 
wastes  of  the  desert  The  introduction  of  the 
new  tribunals  into  upper  Egypt  in  1889,  re- 
placing the  jurisdiction  of  the  mudirs,  mamours, 
and  sheiks,  was  followed  by  an  epidemic  of 
brigandage.  A  reform  of  the  criminal  courts  of 
Egypt  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  assistance 
of  Justice  Scott,  of  Bombay,  has  been  secured. 
During  the  ministry  of  Riaz  Pasha  the  railroad 
budget  has  been  increased  for  the  extension  of 
the  network  by  52,000  pounds;  the  foreign  post^ 
offices,  excepting  the  French,  have  been  done 
away  with ;  earner  delivery  has  been  introduced 
in  Cfairo  and  Alexandria,  and  postal  routes  have 
been  enlarged;  a  municipality  has 'been  estab- 
lished in  Alexandria,  and  the  harbor  entrance 
has  been  improved ;  the  octrois  have  been  abol- 
ished in  Damietta  and  Rosetta,  and  the  rice  tax 
and  other  taxes  have  been  remitted  to  the 
amount  of  121,000  pounds,  which  is  the  first  re- 
duction of  taxation  ever  known  in  Egypt;  Euro- 
peans have  been  subiected  to  the  house  and  land 
taxes;  many  new  schools  have  been  erected ;  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  petty  officials  have  been 
raised ;  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  lowered 
from  7^  to  5^  and  5  per  cent ;  and,  chief  of  all 
the  achievements  of  the  minister  and  his  Eng- 
lish coadiutors,  the  barrage  has  been  completed, 
the  canals  have  been  extended  by  many  hundred 
miles,  and  reservoirs  and  sluices  built,  1,000,000 
pounds  having  been  spent  for  these  objects  in 
the  year  1889  alone. 

Tne  Barrage.  —  The  improvement  in  the 
Egyptian  revenue  and  the  restoration  of  the 
financial  equilibrium  are  the  result  of  £he  exten- 
sion of  cotton  culture,  and  this  would  not  have 
been  nearly  so  great  if  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncriefl 
had  not  decided  to  restore  the  barrage.  The 
Nile  barrage  consists  of  two  dams  placed  across 
the  river  where  it  divides  into  two  branches 
which  flow  into  the  sea,  one  at  Rosetta  and  one 
at  Damietta.  This  gigantic  work,  designed  by 
French  engineers  and  begun  in  1843  under  the 
direction  of  Mougel  Bey,  was  eighteen  years  in 
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tnilding,  and  cost  £1,800,000,  not  taking  into 
account  the  forced  labor  by  which  mainly  it  was 
constructed.  The  dams  are  pierced  by  arches, 
61  on  the  Rosetta  side,  which  nas  a  length  of  465 
metres,  and  71  in  the  Daroietta  barrage,  with  a 
length  of  585  metres.  The  arches  are  fitted  with 
gates,  which  are  opened  when  the  river  is  high 
to  allow  the  water  as  free  a  passage  as  possible 
through  the  dam  as  well  as  over  it,  and  can  be 
closed  during  the  period  of  low  Nile,  so  as  to 
hold  the  water  back  for  distribution  through  the 
Delta.  The  arches  on  the  Daniietta  side  were 
never  supplied  with  gates.  The  RcMsetta  barrage 
was  first  tried  in  1868,  and  held  the  water  up  to 
a  maximum  height  of  5|feet.  Crevices  soon 
appeared,  a  section  was  undermined  in  1867  and 
fell  in,  and  no  attempt  to  use  the  barrage  was 
made  thereafter.  When  Sir  Colin  Scott  Mon- 
crieff  took  charge  of  irrigation  matters  in  1883 
he  determined,  aeainst  the  advice  of  most  ex- 
perts, to  give  the  barrage  a  trial  before  adopting 
a  scheme  that  was  proposed  for  irrigating  Lower 
Egypt  by  means  of  pumps,  at  an  expense  of 
£250,000  a  year,  besides  the  initial  cost  of  £700,- 
OOO4  In  1884  and  1885  rotten  timbers  and  rusted 
iron  were  replaced  with  new  materials.  In  the 
first  year  the  water  was  raised  to  the  level  of  7 
feet  i  inches,  and  in  the  second  year  the  height 
at  the  dam  was  9  feet  10  inches,  which  enabled 
the  canals  to  be  flushed,  and  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  irngation.  The  success  of 
his  experiment  was  such  that  when  the  powers 
in  1885  consented  to  £1,000,000  being  spent  in 
irrigation  the  first  work  undertaken  was  a  thor- 
ough and  permanent  restoration  of  the  barrage. 
A  bed  of  rortland  cement  4  feet  thick  was  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  above  and  below  the 
barrage  and  under  the  arches,  and  this  was  cov- 
ered with  a  stone  iMivement,  while  85  feet  up 
stream  a  line  of  piling  was  carried  across  the 
river.  The  Rosetta  barrage  was  completed  in 
two  seasons  and  the  Damietta  barrage  in  two 
more.  The  work  was  finished  in  June,  1890, 
having  cost  in  all  £420,000. 

Cotton  Prodnctlon. — During  the  five  years 
in  which  the  barrage  was  incomplete  the  cotton 
culture  was  much  extended  and  benefited  by  it, 
the  increase  in  the  prod  action,  owiug  to  this 
cause,  beine  more  than  £800,000  in  annual  value. 
The  area  devoted  to  this  crop  in  Lower  Egypt 
was  770.423  acres  on  private  land,  47,924  in  the 
.Domains,  and  5,847  in  the  Daira  Sanieh  in  1890. 
In  Upper  Egypt  there  were  85,056  acres  of  private 
land.  54,076  acres  of  the  Domains,  and  17,206 
acres  of  Daira  Sanieh  under  cotton  cultivation. 
The  acreage  for  the  whole  country  was  855,479, 
showing  an  increase  of  2,650  acres  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  lands  are  irrir 
gated  by  the  aid  of  pumps.  The  exports  of  cot- 
ton, which  in  the  time  01  Mehemet  Ali  were  only 
27,500,0QP  pounds  a  year,  were  during  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war  180,000,000  pounds,  and  from  that 
increased  to  an  average  of  800.000,000  pounds 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  In  1889-'90  they  were 
about  330,000,000  pounds.  Out  of  a  total  of  £10,- 
000,000  or  £11,000,000  of  exports  cotton  and  cot- 
ton seed  represent  from  £8,500,000  to  £9,000,000, 
leaving  only  £1,500,000  or  £2,000,000  for  sugar, 
cereals,  and  all  other  exports  together.  The 
cereal  production  has  constantly  diminished  since 
the  decline  in  prices,  and  of  late  rice  has  been 


imported  from  Burmah  and  maize  and  barley 
from  Syria.  While  the  Government  seeks  to  pro- 
mote a  diversified  cultivation,  the  fellah  cares 
for  nothing  but  the  cotton  crop,  on  which  he  de- 
pends for  his  rent  and  land  tax,  and  only  limits 
nis  acreage  by  the  quantity  of  water  that  he  can 
complane.  French  critics  are  not  alone  in  con- 
demning the  facilities  that  have  been  giren  to 
cotton  cultivation  as  a  ruinous  expedient  Al- 
though the  production  of  cotton  has  so  largelj 
increased,  the  yield  per  acre  has  materiallv  di- 
minished. By  the  aid  of  irrigation  the  yield  is 
twice  as  laree  as  in  the  United  States,  but  this 
rate  of  production  can  not  be  maintained  with- 
out replacing  the  constituents  of  the  soil  that 
are  necessary  for  plant  nourishment  and  remov- 
ing the  injurious  saline  matters  that  accumulate. 
For  most  of  the  crops  that  are  grown  in  Egypt 
the  soil  is  constantly  enriched  by  the  red  mud 
that  is  deposited  when  the  ^elds  are  flooded  at 
high  Nile.  At  that  80ason  the  cotton  fields  can 
not  be  flooded  without  destroying  the  cotton, 
and  thus  the  most  exhaustive  ol  crops  is  grown 
year  after  year  without  fertilization  of  any  sort, 
for  manure  is  very  scarce,  and  even  the  cotton 
seed  now  all  goes  to  foreign  countries.  Experts 
say  that  the  ground  will  soon  become  sterile  un- 
less the  cotton  lands  are  left  fallow  to  be  flooded 
on  alternate  years.  For  sugar  also  the  floods 
must  be  shut  out,  and  water  Supplied  it  the 
season  of  low  Nile,  when  it  contains  very  little 
silt.  But  sugar  is  no  longer  a  remunerative 
crop,  and  since  Eg^pt  has  ceased  to  be  a  grain- 
exporting  country  it  is  cotton  alone  that  enables 
it  to  pay  the  coupons  of  the  bonds  and  buy  all 
that  comes  from  abroad.  The  new  works  planned 
by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff  and  Col.  Koss  in- 
clude a  system  of  flood- water  irrigation  for  the 
cotton  lands  by  which  they  will  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  the  red  mud.  It  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
duce the  cultivators  of  a  considerable  district  to 
let  their  farms  remain  fallow  in  the  seasons  when 
they  are  flooded. 

Anglo-Egyptian  Gommerclal  Treaty.— A 
new  treaty  of  commerce  waa  signed  on  Oct.  29, 
1889,  and  went  into  operation  nominally  on  Jan. 
1, 1890,  taking  the  place  of  the  treaty  of  1861 
between  Egypt  and  Great  Britain  that  expired 
on  April  19, 1889.  Under  the  terms  of  a  firman 
requiring  all  conventions  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Porte  before  being  promulgated,  it  was 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Sultan's 
Government,  and  was  officially  published  on  Feb. 
15, 1890.  Its  provisions  remain  inoperative  till 
the  otherpowers  have  concluded  similar  arrange- 
ments. Its  main  feature  is  an  increase  in  the 
import  duty  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  on  metals, 
machinery,  yams,  mixed  fabrics,  coal,  rice,  and 
certain  other  articles.  The  right  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  to  fix  the  duty  on  every  article 
not  included  in  this  list  is  reco^ized,  and  an 
increase  in  the  tariff  on  alcoholic  liquors  and 
other  luxuries  is  contemplated.  The  right  of 
search  for  contraband  is  admitted,  as  also  is  the 
right  of  municipalities  to  levy  octroi  duties  on 
drinks,  provisions,  fuel,  and  building  materials, 
but  no  autiefi  can  be  imposed  on  goods  in  trans* 
it  or  on  patterns.  In  consideration  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  treaty  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment promised  to  reduce  the  Tight  dues  from 
85,000  to  40,000  Egyptian  pounds.    The  treaty 
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remains  in  force  till  1900,  and  by  tacit  agree- 
ment from  that  date  on  until  it  is  revoked  by  a 
twelve  months*  notice  from  either  party.  Its 
benefits  and  obligations  arn  extended  to  aU  Brit- 
ish possessions  except  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
south  African  colonies. 

N^otiations  for  the  Withdrawal  of  Brit- 
ish Troops. — When  the  Drummond  Wolff  con- 
vention was  negotiated  the  Sultan  refused  to 
sign  it,  acting  at  the  instigation  of  France  and 
Russia.  Count  Montebello  at  that  time  pointed 
out  the  prejudice  that  he  would  receive  as  Ca- 
lif and  as  Suzerain  of  Ep^ypt  if  he  assented  to 
the  condition  that  English  troops  should  be  per- 
mitted to  re-occupy  Egypt  at  any  time  when  the 
British  Government  considered  that  peace  and 
order  were  exposed  to  dangers  from  within  or 
without.  In  March,  1890,  Rustem  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  minister  in  London,  was  instructed  to 
re-open  the  negotiations,  and  in  May  he  presented 
the  draft  of  a  convention.  Lord  Salisbury  said 
that  he  was  prepared  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Turkish  Government  by  fixing  the  conditions 
and  the  date  for  the  evacuation  of  E^ypt  with 
the  indispensable  proviso  that  Great  Britain  shall 
have  the  right  to  intervene  without  further  no- 
tice in  the  event  of  any  external  or  internal  dan- 
ger arising,  that  the  British  Government  shall 
be  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  of  re-entry, 
and  that  no  other  nation  shall  have  a  right  to 
intervene  in  Egypt  in  any  circumstances.  Un- 
less the  Porte  consented  to  these  conditions  and 
obtained  beforehand  satisfactory  assurances  that 
they  would  be  acceptable  to  the  powers  the  Brit- 
ish Premier  did  not  see  the  utility  of  discussing 
the  question  further.  With  this  exchange  of 
views  the  matter  rested,  as  neither  Turkey  nor 
Prance  was  prepared  to  concur  in  the  British 
standpoint,  in  a  note  to  the  powers  in  relation 
to  the  conversion  the  French  Government  called 
attention  to  the  solemn  declarations  that  had 
been  repeatedly  given  that  the  occupation  was 
only  temporary  and  would  cease  as  soon  as  order 
should  be  re-established  in  Egvpt. 

The  Sondan.— Khalifa  AbduUa,  the  Baggara 
leader,  supported  by  all  the  Baggara  tribes  and 
the  Jaalins,  has  ruled  the  Soudan  for  years  with 
grinding  tyranny,  under  the  pretense  of  main- 
taining a  pure  Mohammedan  religion  and  the 
independence  of  the  Soudanese  from  Eeypt  and 
Christian  domination.  Revolts  occurred  at  vari- 
ous places,  but  they  did  not  shake  him  in  his  po- 
sition, and  were  easily  put  down  by  his  Baggara 
emirs,  who  are  aided  by  70,000  well-armed  troops. 
These  live  on  supplies  exacted  from  the  more 
peaceable  tribes.  A  detachment  of  this  force 
threatened  an  invasion  of  Egypt  in  1889,  and  was 
stopped  by  a  British  expedition  to  Toski.  In 
1890  no  hostile  demonstration  of  the  dervishes 
was  made  on  the  Nile.  Their  advanced  post  was 
withdrawn  in  March  to  Dulgo,  170  miles  from 
Wady  Haifa.  A  famine  was  caused  in  1889  by 
drought;  23,000  starving  refugees  arrived  at 
Wady  Haifa,  and  were  relieved  by  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  authorities,  who  have  settled  some  of 
them  on  Government  land.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  Bisharis  were  driven  in  from  the  des- 
ert by  lacK  of  food  and  water.  Commercial  in- 
tercourse was  opened  at  Assouan,  but  was  not 
profitable,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  Soudan. 
Unusually  good  crops  in  Sennaar,  the  granary 


of  the  Soudan,  lowered  prices  and  put  an  end  to 
the  famine,  except  near  Suakin  and  along  the 
coast.  In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  the  iron 
rule  of  the  Khalifa  has  been  weakened.  A  seri- 
ous revolt  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1890  in 
Darf ur  and  Kordofan. 

ENGINEERING  IN  1890.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bridge  over  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
in  Scotland,  no  engineering  work  of  very  great 
magnitude  has  been  finished  during  the  present 
year,  though  many  considerable  works  are  under 
way  and  promise  early  completion.  The  prog- 
ress of  some  of  these  was  seriously  interrupted 
b^  the  financial  crisis  of  the  autumn  and  early 
winter,  but  these  difficulties  have  in  most  cases 
been  overcome. 

The  Forth  Bridge. — ^The  preliminary  work 
on  this  stupendous  structure  was  described  in 
the  *<  Annual  Cyclopaddia '*  for  1885,  page  828. 
The  bridge  was  completed  and  formally  opened 
on  March  4, 1890.  The  construction  was  be^n 
early  in  1888,  and  the  total  cost  up  to  the  time 
of  completion  may  be  given  in  round  numbers 
as  $16,000,000.  The  following  statistics  are  given 
in  a  paper  on  "  The  Bridge  and  its  History,"  by 
Philip  Phillips,  one  of  tne  resident  engineers : 
Total  length,  upward  of  1^  mile;  cantilever 
arms  projection  (outer),  680  feet ;  depth  of  canti- 
levers over  piers,  342  feet;  depth  at  ends,  41 
feet ;  distance  apart  of  lower  members  at  piers, 
120  feet;  distance  apart  of  lower  members  at 
ends,  81'5  feet;  diameter  of  largest  tubes,  12 
feet;  top  members,  distance  apart  at  vertical 
columns,  38  feet ;  top  members,  distance  apart 
at  ends,  22  feet ;  struts,  largest  diameter,  8  feet ; 
ties,  greatest  length,  827  feet;  central  girder, 
span,  350  feet ;  central  girder,  depth  at  center, 
51  feet;  central  girder,  depth  at  ends,  41  feet; 
internal  viaduct  spans,  vanous,  89  to  145  feet ; 
total  amount  of  steel  in  bridge,  over  50,000  tons ; 
south-approach  viaduct,  total  length,  about  1,980 
feet ;  south-approach  viaduct,  average  span,  168 
feet ;  wind  pressure  allowed  for,  56  pounds  per 
square  foot;  depth  of  water  in  channels  to  be 
spanned,  218  ^eet;  height  of  cantilever  pier  (ma- 
sonry) above  water,  2(W  feet ;  greatest  air  press- 
ure in  working  the  caissons,  82  pounds  above 
atmosphere ;  weight  on  a  single  pier,  16,000  tons ; 
thickest  steel  plates,  1^  inch ;  length  of  plates 
used  in  tubes  alone,  40  miles ;  e^reatest  depth  of 
foundations,  88  feet  below  high  water ;  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  allowed  for,  between  6  and 
7  feet.  The  designers  of  the  bridge  were  Sir 
John  Fowler  and  Benjamin  Baker,  civil  engi- 
neer, and  the  contractors  for  the  construction 
were  Messrs.  William  ArroU  &  Co. 

Merehants'  Bridge,  St.  Louis.— This  bridge 
was  completed  and  opened  with  suitable  ceremo- 
nies on  May  8.  The  superstructure  is  in  three 
spans  crossing  Mississippi  river.  The  approaches 
rest  on  piers  consisting  of  four  cylinarical  col- 
umns. The  eastern  is  in  three  deck  spans  of  125 
feet  each.  The  main  trusses  are  75  leet  high  in 
the  center  and  80  feet  apart,  providing  room  for 
two  tracks,  which  are  placed  12  feet  apart  On 
the  city  side  the  approach  is  of  three  similar 
spans,  beyond  which  a  steel  girder  crosses  one 
of  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  there  is  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  trestle  work.  The  bridge 
track  is  laid  with  steel  rails  secured  to  the  ties 
by  interlocking  nuts,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
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creeping  of  the  rails.  The  bridge  substnictnre 
includes  four  granite  piers  extending  from  a 
point  8  feet  below  low  water  to  2  feet  above  high 
water ;  above  this  latter  point  limestone  is  used, 
the  whole  resting  upon  caissons  and  the  usual 
crib  work.  The  first  soundings  were  made  in 
September  and  October,  1887,  and  the  work  was 
begun  on  the  caissons  in  January,  1889.  The 
depth  of  water  at  the  piers  was  18  feet  when  the 
caissons  were  sunk  into  position,  but  such  are 
the  changing  conditions  of  the  river  that  before 
the  work  was  completed  the  depth  had  increased 
to  42  feet,  and  the  force  of  the  current  was  so 
great  that  the  anchorages  twice  gave  wav. 

Railway  Bridge  at  Cincinnati.— 'f his  fine 
bridge  forms  an  important  link  in  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  system.  Its  interest  as  an  en- 
gineering work  is  chiefly  due  to  the  length  of 
the  individual  spans.  There  were  no  special 
difficulties  in  the  way,  excepting  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  obstructions  to  navigation.  The 
central  span  is  550  feet  between  centers  of  piers 
and  84  feet  between  centers  of  cords;  this  is 
the  largest  truss  span  of  this  character  that  has 
been  constructed.  The  two  spans  flanking  the 
main  channel  are  490  feet  each  between  pier 
centers,  with  75  feet  between  centers  of  cords. 
These  spans  are  all  planned  for  a  double-track 
railway  with  two  roadways  and  two  sidewalks : 
of  course  this  renders  it  necessary  to  employ 
construction  of  the  strongest  and  most  durable 
description,  and  there  is  nothing,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  that  shows  such  heavy, 
non-continuous  trusses.  All  the  main  parts 
are  of  steel,  and  the  bracing  in  the  lateral  and 
transverse  systems,  with  tne  floor-beams  and 
stringers,  are  of  wrought  iron.  The  system  of 
connection  between  piers  and  posts  is  somewhat 
novel.  All  the  connections  are  central  and  are 
desired  so  as  to  reduce  sectional  strains  to  a 
minimum.  The  system,  which  may  be  termed 
a  web  system,  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
perfection  by  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company.  The 
total  weight  of  the  iron  and  steel  in  the  three 
principal  spans  is  10,000,000  pounds.  The  ap- 
proach on  the  Kentucky  side  is  1,583  feet,  and 
on  the  Ohio  or  Cincinnati  side  nearly  2,300  feet>, 
including  the  many  tracks  divergent  to  freight 
depots.  The  total  structure,  therefore,  is  one 
mile  long,  and  more  than  20,000,000  pounds  of 
metal  have  been  used  in  the  entire  work.  Dur- 
ing the  construction  of  this  bridge  several  floods 
of  exceptional  height  occurred,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  drift  brought  down  on  the  current  and 
lodging  against  the  false  work  of  the  bridge  often 
threatened  its  destruction.  At  one  time  the 
drift  formed  a  continuous  mass  for  more  than 
600  feet  up  stream  from  the  bridge,  and,  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  a  large  portion  of  already 
constructed  work  was  swept  away ;  fragments  of 
the  wreck  were  scattered  for  50  miles  down  the 
river.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  disas- 
ter effective  precautions  were  taken,  and  two 
lines  of  heavy  piling  were  run  up  stream  from 
each  of  the  piers.  These  formed  a  V-shaped 
protection  with  the  acute  angle  nearly  600  feet 
up  stream.    This  protection  proved  to  be  a  com- 

glete  safeguard  during  several  severe  freshets, 
o  actively  was  the  work  of  repair  prosecuted 
that  five  weeks  after  the  day  of  the  wreck  the 
entire  false  work  was  replaced  and  regular  work 
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resumed ;  this  in  itself  is  a  very  creditable  feat 
of  engineering,  aside  from  anything  in  connec- 
tion with  the  permanent  structare. 

It  was  necessary  to  sink  caissons  for  the  piers 
on  both  sides  of  the  channel.  These  were  made 
in  the  usual  way,  each  containing  more  than 
ISOO,000  feet  of  timber.  The  caissons  were  both 
launched  and  placed  in  position  in  1887,  and 
complete  pneumatic  machmery  and  an  electric- 
light  plant  were  placed  on  two  barges  and  con- 
stantly maintaineid  alongside  the  caissons.  As 
the  caissons  descended  and  the  air-pressure  in- 
creased, some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  ren- 
dering the  atmosphere  endurable  for  the  work- 
men. Many  large  bowlders,  rocks,  etc.,  were  en- 
countered and  were  hoisted  through  the  excavat- 
ing shifts.  A  solid  concrete  wall  was  built  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  caissons  at  a  weak  point, 
and  the  foundations  were  finally  made  as  abso- 
lutely secure  as  such  a  work  can  possibly  be. 

North  Sea  and  Baltie,  or  Holsteln  Canal. 
— For  many  years  the  military  necessity  of  a 
ship  canal  between  the  Baltic  ana  North  Seas  has 
claimed  the  attention,  first  of  the  Prussians  and 
Danes,  and  later  of  the  consolidated  German  Em- 
pire. There  are  already  three  small  canals  between 
the  two  seas.  One  of  them,  the  oldest  in  Europe, 
vas  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  is  still  in 
use.  Another  was  constructed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  a  third  In  the  eighteenth,  having 
been  completed  by  King  Christian  of  Denmark 
in  1785.  But  none  of  these  are  true  ship  canals. 
The  total  length  of  the  completed  canal  will  be 
between  60  and  61  miles,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  construction  of  easy  curves,  with 
radii  of  5,000  and  6,000  feet.  Especial  attention 
is  given  to  this  feature,  as  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  large  steamers  shall  be  able  to  pass 
without  hindrance  around  a.nj  of  the  curves  at 
a  uniform  rate  of  speed.  This  purpose  is  fur- 
ther facilitated  by  tne  fact  that  the  canal  is  a 
through  cut,  having  merely  tidal  locks  at  either 
end.  -  The  mean  range  of  tides  in  the  Baltic  is 
1  foot  8  inches  above  and  below  the  canal  level, 
and  in  the  Elbe  4  feet  6  inches  above  the  same 
leveL  This  last,  of  course,  gives  a  surplus  of  wa- 
ter at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  which  must  be 
controlled  by  locking  arrangements.  The  canal 
was  formally  inaugurated,  not  opened,  by  the 
German  Emperor  in  June,  1887.  The  line  passes 
from  the  Elbe  through  swampy  land,  graaually 
rising  to  the  height  of  82  feet  above  the  sea ;  the 
descent  thence  leads  to  the  Eider  river,  taking 
advantage  of  a  natural  chain  of  lakes,  until  it 
reaches  the  old  Eider  canal,  which  has  been  en- 
larged. At  Bninsbuttel,  on  the  Elbe,  there  will 
be  three  locks  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  1,180 
feet  long  b^  196  feet  wide.  At  the  Baltic  one 
large  lock  will  serve  for  vessels  of  all  sizes.  The 
machinery  will  be  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 
Several  railroads  and  highways  cross  the  canal 
on  drawbridges.  The  total  estimated  amount  of 
excavation  is  67,000,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  es- 
timated cost  of  the  entire  work  is  $89,000,000. 
This  sum  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  would 
be  required  in  a  canal  intended  merely  for  com- 
mercial uses ;  something  like  a  third  of  the  cost 
is  necessarily  added  to  make  it  practicable  as  a 
military  work.  The  estimated  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  is  somewhat  less  than  $500,000. 
Vessels  coming  from  England  save  in  distance, 


time,  and  pilot  dues,  the  long  voyage  around  Den- 
mark being  avoided.  This  saving?,  in  some  cases, 
will  be  as  much  as  425  miles,  which  means  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  hours  for  steamers,  and 
about  four  days  for  sailing  vessels.  Another  un- 
known quantity  must  also  be  considered,  since,  on 
an  average,  200  vessels  are  annually  wrecked  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  of  these  the  canal  miiy  save 
a  large  percentage.  The  North  Sea  and  Baltic 
traffic  is  variously  estimated  from  35,000  to  40,- 
000  vessels  annually,  the  aggregate  registration 
exceeding  12,000,000  tons. 

The  Manchester  8hii>  Canal.->This  is  now 
so  near  completion  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  engineering  works  of  1890.  From  the 
first  proposition  contemplating  the  building  of 
this  canal,  considerable  opposition  was  made  by 
the  commercial  interests  of  Liverpool  and  along 
the  Mersey  river,  because  it  will  undoubtedly  re- 
duce the  importance  of  Liverpool  as  a  port  Of 
entry.  This  opposition  worked  so  efficiently  in 
Parliament  that  the  passage  of  the  canal  bill  was 
delayed  for  several  years.  In  1887  it  was  over- 
come, and  since  then  the  work  has  been  prose- 
cuted vigorously.  The  contract  time  for  its  com- 
pletion was  four  years.  In  total  length  the  canal 
IS  somewhat  more  than  35  miles  from  the  Mer- 
sey to  the  city  of  Manchester.  Its  completion 
will  practically  make  one  of  the  great  inland 
manufacturing  centers  of  England  a  seaport, 
readily  accessible  through  the  tidal  estua^  of 
the  Mersey.  The  canal  naturally  divides  itself 
into  a  tidal  section,  that  from  Eastham  through 
the  Mersey  to  Runcorn,  thence  8  miles  inland, 
with  a  bottom  width  of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of 
26  feet  at  low  water.  The  second  section,  the 
canal  division  proper,  from  Warrington  to  Man- 
chester, is  15|  miles,  with  the  same  dimensions 
and  a  surface  width  of  300  feet.  There  are  four 
sets  of  locks,  in  groups  of  three,  with  interme- 
diate cuts,  so  that  any  vessel  in  existence  may  be 
passed  without  waste  of  water.  The  greatestele- 
vation  of  the  canal  is  60  feet.  The  total  amount 
of  excavation  is  about  48,000,000  cubic  yards,  and 
the  contract  price  of  the  work  is  $80,000,000; 
15,000  men.  70  steam  shovels,  50  steam  cranes, 
150  locomotives,  and  several  thousand  cars  have 
been  constantly  employed,  the  average  monthly 
record  being  about  1.000,000  cubic  yaids.  The 
engineering  work  throughout  has  been  organized 
with  the  greatest  precision. 

The  Corinth  Cfanal.— Historically  this  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  canals  in  existence.  A 
narrow  isthmus  separating  the  waters  of  the 
^gean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  tempted  the 
early  canal  makers  as  long  ago  as  628  b.  c.  Sur- 
veys were  made  some  centuries  later  across  the 
isthmus,  and  the  Emperor  Nero  actually  began 
the  work.  Evidences  of  these  early  excavations 
are  still  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus. 
But  the  high  elevation  of  the  central  plateau 
prevented  the  completion  of  these  early  works. 
The  present  canal,  now  approaching  completion, 
was  begun  in  May,  1882,  the  King  of  Greece 
turning  the  first  sod  with  due  ceremony,  and  the 
Queen  setting  off  the  train  of  dynamite  mines. 
The  canal  will  be  4  miles  long,' with  a  surface 
width  of  about  92  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  62 
feet.  The  depth  will  be  28  feet, , making  it 
available  for  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught.  The 
depth  of  cutting  at  the  highest  part  of  the  isth^ 
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mns  will  be  238  feet.  Lack  of  f ands  and  defect- 
ive organization  have  rendered  the  progress  of 
the  work  slow,  when  compared  with  similar 
works  driven  by  modem  machinery  under  com- 
petent direction.  A  maximum  force  of  about 
8,000  men  has  been  employed,  with  15  locomo- 
tives, 700  cars,  and  6  or  8  dredges.  The  largest 
day's  work  was  about  10.000  cubip  yards,  and  the 
total  estimated  amount  of  excavation  will  be 
somewhat  in  excess  of  11,000,000  cubic  yards. 
The  line  of  the  canal  is  perfectly  straight,  and 
about  4  miles  from  gulf  to  sea.  The  original 
contract  contemplated  the  expenditure  of  $5,- 
d80,000.  but  this  proved  inadequate,  and  the  total 
cost  will  probably  be  about  |12,000,000.  This 
canal  will  shorten  the  voyage  from  Turkey  in 
Asia  into  the  Adriatic  Sea  by  185  miles,  and  for 
vessels  coming  through  the  Straits  of  Messina  by 
IMS  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  4,500,000  tons  will 
annually  make  use  of  the  canal. 

Separable  Ships. — An  ingenious  svstem  of 
ship  construction  nas  been  introduced  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  A  large  steamer,  the  "  Mackinaw," 
of  8,578  gross  registered  tonnage,  was  finished  in 
October  by  the  Steel  Steamship  Company,  of 
Saginaw,  Mich.  The  vessel  is  200  feet  long,  41^* 
feet  bottom,  and  20  feet  molded  depth.  She  is 
of  st^el  throughout,  and  is  a  double-bottomed 
water-ballast  vessel,  designed  to  class  Al  for 
twentv  years.  The  peculiarity  in  constniction  is 
that  she  is  designed  to  be  taken  apart  amid-ships, 
so  that  she  can  pass  through  tne  locks  of  the 
Welland  and  other  canals,  and  be  put  together 

rin  on  reaching  Montreal.  In  point  of  fact, 
left  the  building  yard  under  her  own  steam, 
and  was  put  in  dry  dock  on  reaching  Buffalo.  A 
row  of  nvets  was  cut  out  all  around  her  mid- 
ship section,  and  the  two  halves  were  separatelv 
floated  out  of  dock.  The  after  half  proceedea, 
stern  foremost,  under  its  own  steam,  to  the  canal ; 
while  the  forward  section  was  towed  by  two  or- 
dinary tug  boats  and  kept  companv  with  its 
better  half,  through  Jjake  Ontario  ana  the  lower 
canal,  until  the  two  could  be  rejoined  at  Mon- 
treal, whence  the  vessel  went  to  sea  as  a  com- 
plete ship.  The  owners  of  the  ship  are  F.  W. 
Wheeler  &  Co.,  of  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and 
the  work  of  construction,  disconnection,  etc.,  was 
conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  firm. 

Marltae  Engineering.— The  steamer  "  Ulun- 
da,"  of  1,800  tons,  went  ashore  on  Aug.  26  at 
Brier  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Pundy.  Her  bottom 
plates  were  badly  stove  on  rocks,  and  she  was 
considered  a  total  loss,  and,  having  been  aban- 
doned by  the  underwriters,  she  was  sold  where 
she  lay  to  a  Halifax  company  for  $8,000.  Short- 
ly afterward  she  was  still  further  damaged  by  a 
storm,  all  the  bottom  plates  forward  of  the  en- 
gines being  knocked  off.  The  purchasers  bolted 
pine  planks  to  the  under  side  of  the  second  deck, 
calked  them,  and  at  low  tide  placed  1,200  empty 
casks  in  the  hold;  as  the  tide  rose,  the  vessel 
floated.  She  was  towed  to  Westport,  where  she 
was  beached  and  fitted  with  a  temporary  wooden 
bottom,  and  proceeded  thence  under  her  own 
steam  to  Halifax,  where  she  has  been  repaired. 

Another  noteworthy  case  of  marine  engineer- 
ing is  th^t  of  the  British  war-ship  "Sultan," 
which  ran  upon  an  uncharted  rock  near  Malta. 
She  sank  in  water  of  such  depth  that  all  her 


deck  works  were  submerged.  Several  unsuocess- 
ful  attempts  were  made  to  raise  her,  her  great 
size  rendering  ordinary  appliances  unavailing. 
Her  displacement  when  armed  and  loaded  is 
9,200  tons.  She  is  825  feet  long,  50  feet  beam, 
and  ordinarily  draws  27  feet  of  water.  When 
sunk  she  had  her  full  battery  of  eight  18-toQ 
muzzle-loading  guns  on  board,  and  four  12i-ton 
guns,  besides  the  usual  complement  of  breech- 
loading  and  Quick-firing  e:uns.  Observations  of 
dirers  show  that  the  starooard  side  of  the  ship 
was  indented  in  all  directions,  the  plates  being 
in  many  cases  forced  up  through  the  double 
bottom,  and  the  longituainal  frames  twisted  in 
every  direction.  The  difficulty  of  floating  the 
ship,  even  after  her  battery  was  removed,  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  she  was  literally  wedged 
between  two  beds  of  rock,  so  that  portions  of  the 
rock  had  to  be  blasted  away  before  the  diven 
could  examine  parts  of  the  hull.  This  was  final- 
ly accomplishea.  and  the  openings  were  tempo- 
rarily stopped  by  means  of  wood,  canvas,  and 
oakum,  a  new  cement  being  used  which  hard- 
ened under  water  to  the  consistency  of  putty, 
and  made  temporarily  tight  some  of  the  rents 
that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  stopped. 
This  done,  the  ship  was  successfully  pumpea  out, 
floated,  towed  to  Malta,  and  eventually  taken  to 
England  for  repairs. 

New  Docks  at  Sonthampton,  England. — 
The  Southampton  Dock  Company  has  been  in 
existence  since  early  in  the  present  century.  It 
began  its  first  docks  in  1888,  and  opened  them  for 
business  in  1844.  Since  then  the  shipping  re- 
quirements of  the  port  have  largely  increased  and 
compelled  additions  to  the  docking  facilities  of 
the  companv.  The  docks  are  at  the  month  of 
the  river  Itchen,  and,  as  originallv  designed* 
afforded  ample  accommodations  for  the  shipping 
of  that  period.  There  is  a  curious  phenomenon 
Of  double  tides  at  this  port.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  regular  tidal  movements,  there  is  a  second 
high  water  about  two  hours  after  the  first.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
this  part  of  the  coast,  ana  has  to  be  considered  in 
the  construction  of  docks.  The  new  deep-water 
dock,  opened  by  the  Queen  on  July  26,  has  an 
area  of  18  acres ;  it  is  of  an  irregular  quadnui- 
gular  shape,  the  northwest  and  northeast  and 
southwest  wharves  being  850  feet  long  each,  and 
the  southeast  wharf  800  feet.  The  entrance, 
opening  to  the  southeast,  is  175  feet  wide,  with 
side  walls  200  feet  long.  At  low  water  there  is 
26  feet  of  depth  in  all  parts  of  the  dock,  so  that 
the  largest  vessels  likely  to  be  built  for  many 
years  to  come  can  be  safely  moored  alongside 
the  wharves,  with  direct  connection  by  rail  in  all 
cases.  Alfred  Giles  has  had  charge  of  the  work 
as  superintending  engineer. 

The  Ferry  Boat "  Bergen."— A  new  type  of 
f  errv  boat  has  lately  been  placed  in  service  on  the 
Hudson  river,  between  New  York  and  Hoboken. 
In  size  she  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
ordinary  paddle-wheel  boats  used  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  novelty  of  her  construction  con- 
sists in  a  long  propeller  shaft  ninning  lengthwise 
of  the  boat  and  provided  with  a  screw  at  either 
end.  The  propellers,  therefore,  are  rotated  to- 
gether, one  pulling  and  the  other  pushing,  a 
single  compound  engine  driving  the  machinery. 
The  advantages  claimed  are,  first,  that  the  engines 
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and  boilers  are  all  below  deck,  so  that  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  them  is  saved  for  passengers 
and  teams.  The  estimated  saving  in  these  re- 
spects amounts  to  about  20  per  cent.,  the  room 
being  chiefly  gained  for  trucks  and  carriages. 
The  absence  of  the  side  wheels  also  opens  the 
passenger  cabins  throughout  the  length  of  the 
t>oat,  the  troublesome  narrow  passage  between 
the  cabins  fore  and  aft  being  done  away  with, 
increasing  the  capacity  for  passengers  about  85 
per  cent  Many  attempts  have  previously  been 
made  to  employ  boats  with  propelling  screws  at 
both  ends,  out  heretofore  they  have  not  been 
very  successful.  The  "  Bergen  "  has  been  in  use 
for  some  months,  and  appears  to  fulfill  all  that 
was  expected  of  her.  It  has  been  found  that 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  feny  navigation  in 
this  latitude  is  the  accumulation  of  ice  in  the 
ferrv  slips.  This  ice,  when  it  is  ground  up  into 
small  and  partly  spherical  pieces,  forms  to  a 
great  depth  in  the  slips,  ana  paddle  wheels  are 
often  powerless  to  overcome  its  resistance.  It 
has  been  customary  for  the  ferry  companies  to 
keen  tug  boats  with  screw  propellers  on  purpose 
to  a  rive  the  ice  out  of  the  slips,  so  tnat  the 
paddle-wheel  boats  could  do  their  work.  The 
new  boat  with  a  screw  at  either  end,  both  work- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  creates  powerful  sub- 
marine currents,  which  carry  the  ice  toward  the 


coal  and  iron  from  the  west  Superior  region 
down  to  the  lower  lakes.  Capt.  Alexander 
McDougall  is  the  designer  of  what  are  known 
as  whafo-shaped  freight  earners,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  are  already  in  service  on  the 
lakes.  He  has  lately  constructed  a  tow  steamer 
especially  designed  for  handling  these  barges. 
She  is  similarly  shaped  and  carries  a  powerful 
engine,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  fair  weather 
she  can  tow  as  many  as  100  of  the  barges  referred 
to.  Should  these  expectations  be  sustained,  this 
may  revolutionize  the  coal  and  iron-ore  trade  of 
the  lakes,  since  it  would  probablv  largely  under- 
bid the  present  steel  and  wooden  ships  in  this 
line  of  business. 

The  8t  Clair  River  Tunnel.— The  enor- 
mous increase  of  traffic  over  the  Grank  Trunk 
Railway,  of  Canada,  and  the  connecting  lines  in 
the  United  States,  made  it  obvious  several  years 
since  that  other  means  of  transit  than  a  steam- 
car  ferry  were  necessary  across  St.  Clair  river. 
Surveys  were  made  contemplating  the  construo- 
tion  of  a  bridge ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  flat- 
ness of  the  country  on  both  sides,  this  was  found 
impracticable,  because  of  the  great  height  neces- 
saiy  to  allow  free  navigation  in  the  river.  Mor^ 
over,  the  current  is  so  swift  (eight  miles  an  hour, 
at  times,)  that  any  possible  structure  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  bridge  would  be  liable  to  damage  when 
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stem  of  the  boat  and  empty  the  slip  of  ice  in  a 
few  minutes.  A  series  of  preliminary  experi- 
ments, comparing  the  efficiency  of  this  new  type 
of  boat  witn  the  old  side-wheelers,  gave  results 
favorable  to  the  new  type,  both  in  consumption 
of  coal  and  in  speed.  An  additional  advantage 
may  perhaps  be  taken  into  account  as  suggested 
in  a  paper  read  by  Capt  Zalinsky  before  the  Naval 
Institute,  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  utility 
of  ferry  boats  for  harbor  aefense,  saying  that 
the  pneumatic  dynamite  guns  may  be.  mounted 
on  them.  Their  light  draught,  great  strength, 
and  good  speed  would  render  them  very  effective 
for  coast- wise  operations.  The  wide,  overhanging 
guards  would  render  it  possible  to  introduce 
armor  of  some  kind,  so  that  the  boats  could  be 
protected  against  torpedoes.  The  typical  ferry 
Doat  was  used  extensively  during  the  civil  war, 
and  proved  highly  efficacious  for  river  service. 

Towing  Steainers. — It  is  within  compara- 
tively few  years  that  it  has  been  discovered  that 
a  steam  engine  of  given  power  can  do  a  great 
deal  more  efficient  work  when  set  up  in  a  tow 
boat  tlian  when  placed  independently  in  a  large 
vessel.  The  development  oi  towing  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  Great  Lakes  of  late  years, 
and  tow  ^rges  of  a  new  model  have  been  intro- 
duced, devoted  mainly  to  the  transportation  of 


the  ice  broke  up  in  the  spring.  At  length  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  was  decided  upon,  to 
cross  the  river  from  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  the 
American  side,  to  Samia,  on  the  Canadian  side. 
A  company  was  formed  in  1886,  test  borings 
were  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  begin  the  main  tunnel  by 
sinking  large  preliminary  shafts.  These  shafts 
soon  enterea  a  stratum  of  soil  that  seemed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  quicksand.  It  was  so  very 
difficult  of  management,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
sides  of  the  shafts  was  so  tremendous,  that  at  last 
they  had  to  be  abandoned  and  filled  up  with  sand 
in  order  to  prevent  dangerous  subsidence  of  the 
surface  under  adjacent  buildings.  Excavations 
were  then  begun  to  approach  the  tunnel  en- 
trance by  a  gently  inclined  plane,  and  when  a 
sufficient  depth  was  reached  Beach  hydraulic 
shields  were  introduced,  and  the  work  proceeded 
with  remarkable  dispatch.  These  shields  were 
designed  by  Alfred  E.  Beach,  of  the  "  Scientific 
American,**^  and  patented  in  1869.  The  first  ex- 
cavation was  made  under  the  steeets  of  New 
York,  with  a  view  to  an  underground  railway ; 
but  that  design  was  abandoned,  and  only  an  ex- 
perimental tunnel  was  constructed.  The  St. 
Clair  Tunnel  has  now  so  nearly  approached 
completion  that  it  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
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great  engineering  works  of  the  year.  The 
special  construction  of  the  hydraulic  shields 
need  not  here  be  described  in  detail,  as  the  prin- 
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ciple  has  long  been  known  to  the  engineering 
profession.  Substantially  it  is  a  section  of  large 
pipe  surrounded  by  another  movable  section  of 
pipe,  the  latter  having  a  cutting  edge  and  being 
capable  of  movement  through  the  action  of 
powerful  hydraulic  rams.  The  cutting  edge  is 
thus  pressed  through  the  soil,  and  a  compart- 
ment between  the  movable  section  and  the  fixed 
section  gives  working  room  for  several  men  who 
throw  the  material  excavated  back  into  the  fixed 
tunnel  whence  it  is  transported  to  the  heading 
on  small  cars.  Two  shields  of  this  description 
were  used,  one  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel,  and 
the  two  met,  their  circular  edges  coinciding  al- 
most exactly,  under  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  very  difficult  soil  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  experimental  shafts  extended  all  the 
way  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  was  at 
times  so  nearly  fluid  as  greatly  to  delay  the 
progress  of  the  work.   Experience  taught  the  en- 

Sineers  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  no  serious  acci- 
ent  occurred  during  the  period  of  construction. 
The  chief  obstacles  encountered  were  due  to 
the  occurrences  of  large  bowlders  imbedded  in 
the  clay,  against  which  the  advancing  shields 
occasionally  struck.  Blasting  was  impossible 
under  the  existing  conditions,  and  accordingly 
they  had  to  be  split  by  hand  drilling  and 
wedge  work  or  other  primitive  devices.  Mason- 
ry is  not  employed  m  the  tunnel  proper,  the 
entire  excavation  being  lined  by  flanged,  seg- 
mental cast-iron  plates  (see  figure).  The  flanges 
rest  against  one  anoth- 
er, and  bolts  are  passed 
through  the  holes  of 
each  two  contiguous  seg- 
ment.s.  Thirteen  of  these 
cast-iron  segments  com- 
plete the  circle  of  the 
tunnel,  with  a  small  key 
segment  at  the  crown 
of  the  arch.  Each  seg- 
ment is  4  feet  10  inches 
long,  18  inches  wide, 
and  2  inches  thick;  the  flanges  are  6  inches 
deep  inside,  and  If  inch  thick;  the  segments 
are  cast  with  32  bolt  holes  in  each,  the  bolts  be- 
ing I  inch  in  diameter.  This  makes  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  strncture,  and  with  proper  precau- 
tions against  oxidation  should  be  practically 
indestructible.  The  total  length  of  the  tunnel 
is  2,267  yards,  of  which  777  yards  is  under  the 
American  side  of  the  river,  and  770  yards  under 
the  Canadian  side.    The  central  section  of  the 
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tunnel  under  the  river  is  nearly  level  for  about 
500  yards,  but  at  either  end  there  is  a  gradient 
of  about  1  in  50  until  the  approaches  are 
reached.  The  length  of  the  grade  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  is  1,638  yards,  and  on  the  Canadian  side 
1,657  yards.  The  minimum  thickness  of  the 
river  bed  above  the  tunnel  is  15  feet,  and  the 
maximum  below  the  surface  of  the  water  66^ 
feet.  The  cross  section  of  the  tunnel  is  circular, 
with  an  interior  diameter  of  20  feet,  admitting 
but  a  single  line  of  rails.  The  total  cost  at  the 
be^nning  was  estimated  at  about  $2,500,000,  of 
which  the  Dominion  Government  granted  the 
company  a  subsidy  of  £77,625.  The  latest  at- 
tainable figures  show  that  about  200,000  cars 
were  transferred  by  ferriage  across  St.  Clwr 
river  in  the  year,  an  average  of  over  500  a  day. 
It  is  evident  that  the  tunnel  will  largely  facUi- 
tate  the  re^ilarity  desirable  for  this  enormous 
traffic  It  IS  extremely  probable  that  increasing 
business  will  necessitate  the  duplication  of  this 
tunnel  before  many  years.  The  work  of  con- 
struction has  been  under  the  charge  of  Joseph 
Hobson  as  chief  engineer. 

In  this  connection  it  ma^  not  be  amiss  to  call 
attention  to  the  different  mterstate  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  In  one  case  a  tunnel  is 
built  with  hardly  a  word  of  protest:  in  the 
other  Parliament  can  not  be  induced  to  grant  a 
permit  for  construction. 

Tunnel  and  Electrie  Railway.— One  of  the 
great  tunnels  of  the  year  passes  under  some  of 
the  most  densely  populatea  portions  of  London, 
from  King  William  Street,  in  the  "  City,"  under 
the  Thames,  to  Stockwell,  about  three  miles,  witii 
intermediate  stations.  The  company  has  the 
chartered  right  of  way  to  Clapham  Common,  one 
mile  farther.  The  line  is  tunnel  work  through- 
out. It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Oct  28^ 
The  work  of  excavation  was  done  by  a  movable 
shield  of  the  Beach  pattern,  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  St.  Clair  River  Tunnel,  an  American  inven- 
tion long  familiar  to  our  engineers.  Most  of  the 
line  pas^  through  stiff  clay,  such  as  underlies 
a  large  portion  of  the  city.  Owing  to  the  im- 
portance of  preventing  any  subsidence  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  was  necessary  to  force 
grouting  cement  into  the  space  surrounding  the 
cylinder.  This  was  accomplished  by  an  opening 
in  the  segmental  iron  plates  lining  the  tunnel, 
through  which  the  cement  was  forced  at  a  hierh 
pressure.  The  end  of  the  line  near  King  Will- 
iam Street  station  is  peculiarly  arranged,  owing 
to  the  value  of  horizontal  space.  Two  tunnels 
are  made,  one  for  public  traffic  and  the  other  for 
railway  traffic.  At  the  start  these  are  placed 
one  over  the  other,  but  the  relative  position 
changes  while  passing  under  the  river,  and  they 
are  side  bv  siae  before  reaching  East  London. 
The  tunnels  are  10  feet  and  6  inclies  in  diameter. 
Electricity  is  used  throughout  as  a  motive  pow- 
er. There  are  three  large  generating  dynamos 
of  the  Edison-Hopkinson  type,  each  worked  in- 
dependently by  an  engine  of  875  horse-power. 
The  efficiency  of  the  dynamos  is  95  per  cent., 
and  the  measured  applied  efficiency  of  engine 
and  djmamo  is  75  per  cent.  There  are  fourteen 
electncal  locomotives  for  the  traction  work,  each 
intended  to  develop  100  horse-power  and  a  speed 
of  25  miles  an  hour.    The  armatures  of  the  loco- 
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motives  are  constnicted  80  that  the  shaft  serres 
as  the  axle  of  the  locomotive,  a  device  suggested 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  but  not  before 
used  in  the  British  Islands.  The  locomotives 
have  a  motor  on  each  axle,  and  collect  the  cur- 
rent through  an  ampere  metre,  returning  it  to  the 
rails  through  regulating  and  reversing  switches, 
magnets,  etc.,  thus  completing  the  circuit.  Each 
tram  will  weigh  about  80  tons  loaded,  and  10 
trains  can  be  worked  at  once.  The  construction 
of  the  work  has  been  under  the  charge  of  J.  H. 
Greathead,  civil  engineer 

Tunnel  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
Company.— Increasing  traffic  made  it  necessary 
to  construct  a  short  tunnel,  passing  under  some 
of  the  heaviest  business  buildings  and  the  busi- 
est streets  of  the  city  of  London.  Some  special 
^stem  of  construction  was  necessary,  in  order 
that  traffic  might  not  be  interrupted.  The  plan 
adopted  was  toe  invention  of  Messrs.  Jennings 
and  Stannard.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  timber 
work  used  in  tunneling,  steel  bars,  technically 
called  '* needles,"  were  used;  cross  sections  of 
these  are  shown  in  the  following  illustration. 


TUNHJUJMO-NEKDLB8. 

Each  needle  is  10  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and 
2  inches  thick,  so  arranged  that  when  laid  side 
by  side  overlapping  they  admit  free  longitudinal 
motion  and  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  an  arch  of  any 
radius.  When  the  initial  excavation  is  made 
the  needles  are  inserted  like  ordinary  tunnel  bars 
covering  the  crown  of  the  arch.  Brick  work  is 
built  up  immediately  under  the  needlos,.and  each 
needle  can  be  forced  forward  by  means  of  screw- 
jacks.  Longitudinal  cavities  extend  through 
the  needles,  so  that  grouting  can  be  forced  into 
the  spaces  that  are  left  as  they  advance.  The 
excavation  is  made  exactly  the  size  of  the  tun- 
nel, plus  the  thickness  of  the  needles.  At  King's 
Cross  Station  the  line  ran  under  the  freight 
yard,  only  three  feet  of  earth  remaining  between 
the  crown  of  the  arch  and  the  surface,  on  which 
very  heavy  traffic  was  continually  j)assing.  Tun- 
nels or  drive-ways  made  after  this  manner  are 
less  expensive,  and,  in  many  ways,  more  conven- 
ient. For  instance,  in  the  case  of  sewers,  the 
exact  shape  can  be  made  at  once,  instead  of  driv- 
ing a  SQuare  heading  at  first. 

Lnmoer  Flumes  and  Chntes  in  California. 
— The  enormous  extent  of  logging  onerations  in 
the  red-wood  country  of  California  nas  necessi- 
tated a  special  system  of  engineering  as  these 
magnificent  trees  disappeared  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  coast  and  the  natural 
water  ways.  No  one  can  witness  the  reckless  de- 
struction of  these  superb  forests  without  regret- 
tine  that  improved  systems  of  cutting,  shipping, 
and  handling  can  be  Drought  to  bear  upon  them. 


The  forests  are  disappearing  so  rapidly  that  two 
or  three  generations  may  witness  their  extinc- 
tion, unless  wise  legislation  can  be  introduced  in 
time  to  save  the  red  woods.  Some  of  the  engi- 
neering operations  are  ingenious  and  interesting. 
The  country  being  very  hilly,  great  care  is  taken 
in  felling  the  timber,  and  the  enormous  size  of 
the  logs  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  trans- 
port them  to  a  market.  On  entirely  level  ground 
It  does  not  pa;^  to  haul  logs  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  since  it  takes  12  or  14  cattle  to  a 
log ;  moreover,  a  road  must  be  prepared,  and  it 
is  usuallv  cheaper  to  run  a  short  railroad  direct- 
ly into  the  timoer.  This  has  been  found  to  be 
verv  expensive  work  in  a  hilly  country,  and 
within  a  few  years  the  construction  of  lumber 
flumes  has  been  lars^ely  introduced.  These  are 
most  extensively  used  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  red-wood  aistrict  The  flumes  are  all  con- 
structed on  what  is  known  as  "  the  V  section." 
They  are  made  of  boards,  20  inches  wide,  bat- 
tened on  the  outside  wherever  necessary.  The  V 
is  5  feet  across  the  top  and  supported  by  ordinary 
staging  work,  usually  somewhat  rough.  The 
flumes  sometimes  run  for  long  distances  at  an 
angle  of  as  much  as  45**,  but,  in  order  to  check 
the  rush  of  the  lumber,  it  is  necessary  that  a  long 
stretch  of  level  flume  should  always  follow  these 
steep  descents;  in  these  the  water  reduces  its 
velocity  to  a  manageable  rate.  A  flume  can  be 
built  and  put  in  operation  at  an  expense  of  about 
$5,000  a  mile,  though  the  cost  is  sometimes  $15,- 
000  a  mile,  according  to  the  amount  of  timber 
work  and  excavation.  These  flumes  will  carry 
about  100,000  feet  of  lumber  and  50  cords  of 
wood  a  day.  For  operating,  one  man  is  re- 
quired for  each  6  miles  of  flume,  and  a  foot  way 
is  constructed  along  the  entire  length.  The 
average  speed  of  water  approximates  6  miles  an 
hour. 

One  of  the  largest  flumes  now  in  operation  is 
known  as  the  60-mile  flume,  near  Chico,  Cal.  It 
is  constructed  substantially  on  the  plan  indicated 
above.  As  an  accessory  to  the  flumes,  chutes  are 
common,  especially  on  those  sections  of  the  coast 
where  it  is  impossible  to  load  vessels  from  the 
wharf.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  there  are  no 
harbor  facilities  whatever  along  this  coast,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  construct  them  without  great 
expense.  The  presence  of  dangerous  rocks  com- 
pels vessels  to  anchor  several  hundred  feet  off 
shore,  and  the  ceaseless  swells  that  roll  in  from 
the  Pacific  further  complicate  the  problem  of 
safely  delivering  large  logs  from  the  nigh  bluffs 
of  the  shore.  The  stationary  work  of  the  chute 
generally  extends  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from 
the  land,  with  an  attachment  called  an  apron 
extending  from  40  to  00  feet  farther.  The  chute 
proper  is  constructed  on  lofty  timber  underpin- 
ning, with  guys  reaching^  in  either  direction,  and 
anchored  to  the  shore  in  order  to  prevent  dan- 
gerous swaying  from  side  to  side  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  breaking  sea.  The  apron,  so-called, 
is  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  chute  by  very 
heavy  hinges  and  by  guys  extending  to  supports 
built  upward  from  the  main  scaffolding.  The 
guys  are  arranged  as  running  rigging  passing 
over  blocks  and  raising  or  lowering  ttie  apron,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  sea  or  the  height 
of  the  tide.  The  apron  is  usually  held  at  the 
height  of  5  or  10  feet  above  the  rail  of  the  ves- 
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sel,  thus  allowing  the  vessel  to  rise  and  fall  that 
distance  without  interference.  A  contrivance 
called  a  brake  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  apron  and  operated  by  a  set  of  levers  con- 
nectea  with  the  chute.  From  7  to  10  men  are 
required  to  handle  lumber  from  the  tracks  or 
cars  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  for  a  gang  of 
this  size  50,000  feet  is  considered  a  goc3  day's 
work.  The  cost  of  a  chute  is  from  $2,000  to 
$6,000,  according  to  the  difficulties. 

Wire  chutes  have  lately  been  introduced,  since 
they  are  found  to  be  much  more  convenient  in 
case  of  heavy  on-shore  winds.  A  vessel  pitching 
violently  at  her  anchor  can  be  loaded  almost  as 
easily  as  if  she  were  Iving  in  smooth  water. 
Three-inch  flexible  steel-wire  ropes  are  used. 
These  are  passed  around  a  drum,  which  is  driven 
by  a  donkey  en^ne,  thence  out  between  the  ves- 
sel's masts,  resting  on  supports  connected  with 
the  masts,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  raised  or 
lowered.  The  main  wire  rope  then  extends  some 
distance  beyond  the  vessel,  and  is  securely  an- 
chored to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  On  this  rope  a 
traveler  works  back  ^nd  forth  carrying  the  load 
down  the  wire  by  means  of  a  series  of  wheels. 
The  traveler,  of  course,  is  fitted  with  a  set  of 
chains  and  hooks  and  hoisting^  tackle,  by  means 
of  which  the  lumber  in  any  &rm  can  be  picked 
up  and  delivered  easily  on  deck.  Of  course  all 
possible  precautions  are  taken  for  the  security 
of  the  cable  anchors,  and  of  preventing  the 
vessel  from  dragging  her  own  anchors  and 
fouling  the  wire  chute.  One  advantage  of 
the  wire  chute  is  that  its  peculiar  elastic  con- 
struction allows  it  to  move  with  the  vessel  in 
stormy  weather,  which,  cf  course,  is  out  of  the 
question  with  a  stationarv  chute.  Moreover,  it 
works  far  more  rapidly  than  the  other  kinds  of 
chutes,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  from  1,500  to 
2,000  feet  of  lumber  at  a  load,  delivering  as  many 
as  1,000  railroad  ties  in  an  hour.  Seven  or  8 
men  are  required  to  operate  the  wire  chute,  and 
the  expense  of  its  construction  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  that  of  a  less  scientific  variety. 

Sabmerged  Ballwajr  on  the  Coast  of  Spain. 
—Somewhat  similar  in  its  general  purpose  to  the 
lumber  chutes  on  the  coast  of  California  is  the 
submerged  railway  connected  with  the  mines  of 
Onton,  near  Bilbao,  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Spain.  These  are  rich  iron  mines,  long  worked, 
but,  as  the  coast  is  extremely  precipitous  and 
difficult,  great  trouble  has  heretofore  been  en- 
countered in  shipping  the  ore.  At  the  foot  of 
the  steep  rocks  is  a  sloping  bottom,  which  ex- 
tends some  distance  at  an  even  grade.  On  this 
incline  a  railroad  bed  was  made,  about  650  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide,  and  on  this  two  sets  of 
parallel  tracks  were  placed,  making  a  four-rail 
road.  The  erade  is  5  feet  in  100.  The  car  that 
traverses  this  railway  is  a  high  metallic  pyram- 
idal tower,  mounted  on  four  sets  of  wheels 
ninning  on  the  fourfold  track  described.  The 
platform  on  which  the  load  of  mineral  ore  is 
placed  is  about  70  feet  above  the  track,  high 
enough,  that  is,  to  rise  well  above  the  decks  of 
ordinary  vessels.  This  tower,  while  movable  on 
its  wheels,  is  of  course  practically  stationary  as 
regards  the  action  of  the  sea.  The  ore,  there- 
fore, can  be  delivered  by  simple  inclined  chutes 
from  the  mouths  of  the  mines  and  loaded  upon 
the  upper  platform  of  the  tower.    The  motive 


power  is  furnished  by  gravity,  the  loaded  tower 
running  seaward  by  its  own  weight,  controlled, 
of  course,  by  brakes  and  cables  connected  with 
the  shore.  To  draw  it  back  when  empty,  the 
power  of  a  gravity  road  on  shore  is  emploved. 
several  weighted  cars  are  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane  for  this  purpose,  the  connection  with  the 
tower  being  made  by  strong  cables  running  over 
sheaves.  The  tower  thus  works,  loads  and  un- 
loads itself  almost  automatically,  and  the  rail- 
way operates  without  difficulty.  When  the  sea 
is  extremely  rough,  mooring  buoys  are  provided 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  railroad,  to  whicn  vessels 
can  be  made  fast  The  credit  of  this  undertak- 
ing is  due  to  D.  M.  Alberto  de  Palazio.  The 
platform  carries  for  its  load  about  100  tons  of 
ore,  and  5,000  tons  a  day  can  be  delivered  on 
shipboard.  The  total  cost  of  the  apparatus  was 
about  $18,000. 

Chimney  of  the  Clark  Thread  Works.— At 
Harrison,  K.  J.,  is  the  highest  chimney  in  the 
United  States,  the  property  of  the  Clark  Thread 
Works.  Its  total  height  is  885  feet  It  is  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape  between 
Newark  and  New  York,  familiar  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  passengers  who  pass  daily  within  sight 
of  it  on  the  adjacent  railroads.  On  March  28, 
during  an  unseasonable  thunder  storm,  this  lofty 
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ASCENT. 

chimney  was  struck  by  lightning.  Eye-witnesses 
describe  the  incident  as  terrific,  a  huge  ball  of  fire 
falling  to  the  summit  of  the  chimney  and  gild- 
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ing  down  one  side,  throwing  into  the  air  a  cloud 
of  bricks  and  debris.  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  minute  later  a  second 
stroke  fell  upon  the  saine  spot,  thus  effectively 
exploding  the  time-honored  saying  that  lightning 
never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place.  By  a  sin- 
gular omission,  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
ascending  the  chimne}[,  but  after  this  accident  it 
became  necessary  to  inspect  its  condition.  It 
was  deemed  unsafe  to  continue  working  the  fac- 
tory, and  the  mill  was  accordingly  shut  down 
until  the  tower  could  be  examined.  A  roofer, 
John  Phillips,  commonly  known  in  Newark  as 
**  Steeple  Jack,"  was  finallv  consulted,  and  he 
andertook,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  to  climb  the 
chimney  within  a  specified  time.  The  under- 
taking involved  a  bit  of  personal  engineering 
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that  deserves  perpetuation,  especially  as  he  ac- 
complished his  task  in  three  working  days.  The 
side  of  the  chimney  opposite  to  that  struck  by 
lightning  was  selected.  A  ladder  was  first  placea 
against  the  chimney,  and  a  block  of  wood  in- 
serted between  its  upper  end  and  the  brick 
work.  The  block  was  a  little  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  ladder.  Phillips  ascended  this  first 
ladder  and  drove  two  straight-shanked  hooks  of 
steel  into  the  joints  between  the  bricks,  just  out- 
side the  sides  of  the  ladder,  their  bending  ends 
Srojecting  inwardly  and  firmly  grippinfl:  the  lad- 
er  itself.  A  second  ladder  was  now  arawn  up 
with  block  and  tackle  and  lashed  securely  to  the 
upper  section  of  the  first  ladder.  A  steel  hook 
was  then  driven  into  the  chimney  far  enough  up 
to  hold  the  second  ladder  securely  until  the 
climber  could  ascend  and  fasten  the  second  lad- 
der with  hooks  and  a  block  driven  in  as  before, 
at  the  head  of  the  ladder.  This  process  was  fol- 
lowed, as  shown  in  the  illustration,  as  far  up  as 


the  taper  of  the  chimney  continued  uniform. 
Twenty-four  ladders  brought  him  to  the  outward 
flare  of  the  brick  work.  Near  the  top  of  the 
uppermost  ladder  precautions  were  taken  for 
security  by  driving  additional  hooks  into  the 
chimney ;  then  a  ladder  long  enough  to  reach,  to 
the  outer  rim  of  the  chimney  cap  was  hoisted 
and  cautiously  shoved  out  by  means  of  tackle 
and  blocks  until  its  upper  end  projected  above 
the  outermost  rim  of  the  chimney  cap.  This 
ladder,  inclining  outward,  was  securely  lashed, 
and  the  daring  climber  ascended  it  to  the  ex- 
treme top  of  the  chimney.  This  done,  of  course 
the  hoisting  of  timbers  and  the  construction  of 
a  working  platform  for  repairs  to  bricK  work 
was  a  simple  matter.  The  operation  of  climb- 
ing attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the 
thickly  populated  adjacent  regions.  With  a 
good  telescope  in  clear  weather  the  man  could 
be  seen  from  New  York,  and  the  passerigrers  on 
passing  trains  crowded  platforms  and  windows 
on  their  way  to  and  from  the  city.  Phillips  is  a 
member  of  a  slate  and  felt  roofing  finn  of  New- 
ark, N  J. ;  he  is  a  slightly  built  man,  Scotch  by 
birth,  and  undertook  this  climbing  feat  merely 
as  an  incident  of  his  every-day  life. 

Eleetrie  Engineerlnfl^.^The  activity  alike 
in  the  invention  and  development  of  all  kinds  of 
electrical  appliances  has  been  very  rapid,  the 
United  States  leading  in  many  directions.  In 
the  employment  of  electricity  for  traction  Amer- 
ica is  far  m  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
but  tramways  are  now  being  introduced  in  Eu- 
rope. One  that  has  been  brought  into  successful 
operation  near  Berlin  is  about  one  mile  long  and 
is  operated  on  the  Thomas  Houston  plan.  In 
electric  lighting  the  main  progress  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  making  glass  oulbs  at  less  ex- 
pense, and  securing  more  perfect  vacuums  for 
the  incandescent  lights.  In  the  direction  of  in- 
troducing electric  lights  on  steam  and  tram 
oars,  some  progress  has  been  made,  but  their  in- 
troduction Is  by  no  means  ^neral.  Among  the 
new  applications  of  electricity  are  the  rendering 
of  car  brakes  more  efficient  m  their  action,  and 
by  a  simple  appliance  causing  the  wheels  to  take 
better  hold  upon  the  tracks.  Electric  search 
lights,  heretofore  mainly  ccmfined  to  war  vessels, 
are  now  introduced  on  passenger  steamers  and 
are  a  great  source  of  safety  in  thick  weather  and 
in  the  detection  of  possible  obstructions.  Elec- 
tric welding  and  the  discharge  of  guns  by  elec- 
tricity have  attracted  attention  from  engineers. 

Among  the  important  engineering  works  in 
progress  are  the  great  breakwaters  at  Yokohama, 
m  Ja]mn.  These  are  said  to  be  wholly  under  the 
direction  of  native  engineers. 

The  triple  tunnel  across  the  Clyde  is  well 
under  way,  and  may  be  finished  next  year.  In 
connection  with  the  Manchester  Canal,  men- 
tioned above,  large  improvements  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mersey  river  are  in  progress  at  and 
below  Liverpool.  On  Sept.  15  work  was  inaugu- 
rated for  the  opening  of  the  famous  iron  gates 
of  the  Danube,  near  Greben.  This  work  is  part- 
ly in  Hungary  and  partly  in  Servia,  and  is  de- 
signed to  circumvent  the  rapids  of  the  Danube. 
It  will  probably  not  be  finished  until  1895. 

The  Chignecto  Shipping  Railway,  connecting 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
is  the  pioneer  of  first-class  railways  of  this  de- 
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scription.  A  large  part  of  the  permanent  way 
has  been  completed,  17  miles  are  graded  and 
ready  for  the  rails,  and  the  masonry  for  the  great 
hydraulic  lifts  at  either  end  of  the  railway  is  well 
advanced.  The  lifts  are  calculated  to  raise  2,000 
pounds  to  a  height  of  about  40  feet. 

The  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  river  between 
New  York  and  Jersey  City  is  making  fair  prog- 
ress at  the  rate  of  about  8  feet  a  day,  and  may  be 
finished  during  the  coming  year. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  fine  bridge  across 
the  Danube,  connecting  Roumania  and  Do- 
brutcha.  It  is  to  cross  l^tween  Czemavoda  and 
Tetesti.  The  bridge  proper  will  be  2.460  feet 
long,  in  five  spans,  ana  wnen  completed  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
denomination  for  1890 :  Number  of  conferences, 
26 ;  of  itinerant  preachers,  1,227 ;  of  local  preach- 
ers, 637 ;  of  members,  148,508 ;  of  churcnes,  2,- 
043i,  having  a  probable  value  of  $5,047.853 ;  of 
parsonages,  681,  valued  at  $831.717 ;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  2,509,  with  28,420  officers  and  teachers 
and  176,557  pupils ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year, 
2,668  of  adults  and  9.486  of  children.  Amount 
of  collections :  For  conference  claimants,  $7,529 ; 
for  the  Missionary  Society,  $107,873;  for  the 
Sunday-school  and  Tract  Union,  $2,494;  and 
for  the  Orphans'  Home,  $5,570. 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society,  as  re- 
turned by  the  treasurer  for  the  year  ending  Aug. 
31,  were :  For  home  missions  (general  treasury), 
$81,019 ;  for  the  European  treasury,  $3,720 ;  for 
the  heathen  treasury,  $7,496;  for  conference 
treasuries,  $91,811;  total,  $134,047.  The  ex- 
penditures were  $158,629,  showing  a  deficiency 
of  $24,482.  The  society  has  a  permanent  fund 
of  $74,320,  a  current  fund  of  $4,950,  and  annuity 
fund  of  $50,612. 

ControTersj  orer  the  Bishops.  ~  This 
Church  has  been  disturbed  by  a  controversy 
which  has  penetrated  to  every  part  of  it,  has  di- 
vided coniferences  and  local  church  organiza- 
tions, and  threatens  to  be  the  source  of  most 
serious  embarrassment,  if  not  of  complete  and 
permanent  division,  at  the  General  Conference 
of  1891.  It  turns  immediately  upon  the  position 
and  official  standing  of  the  three  bishops.  Rev. 
Rudolph  Dubs,  Rev.  J.  J.  Escher,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Bowman,  but  arose  in  1885  over  ques- 
tions concerning  the  administration  of  the  mis- 
sion in  Japan,  and  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
election  of  bishops  at  the  General  Conference  of 
1875.  Affairs  in  the  mission  in  Japan  recjuiring 
episcopal  attention  in  1885,  an  official  visit  was 
made  there  by  Bishop  Escher,  and  resulted  in  his 
preparing  a  report  unfavorable  to  the  superin- 
tendent. The  bishop's  course  was  attacked  by 
the  "  Evangelical  Messenger,"  the  Church  periocl- 
ical,  the  editor  of  which  was  a  brother  of  the  su- 
perintendent, and  he  was  removed  from  office  on 
trial  by  the  General  Conference  of  1887.  A  paper 
in  oppiosition  to  the  official  journal  was  beffun,  of 
which  the  suspended  editor  was  made  conductor. 
Bishop  Dubs,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Japan  mission,  was  accused 
of  slander  for  some  charge  he  had  made  against 
one  of  the  persons  active  in  the  controversy ; 
was  tried  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the 
Church,  and  suspended  from  his  office  until  ac- 


tion could  be  taken  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1891.  He  has  paid  a  formal  obedience  to  the 
sentence  of  suspension.  Charges  having  been 
brought  against  Bishops  Bowman  and  Escher, 
they  procured  a  prelimmary  investigation,  as  is 
required  by  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  before  a 
court  of  three  elders,  who  declared  that  no  cause 
of  action  was  shown  against  them.  They  claimed 
that  these  proceedin|;s  were  a  final  disposition  of 
the  case  and  of  their  liability  on  those  charges. 
The  adherents  of  the  other  party  disputed  this 
position,  and  attempted  to  subject  them  to  full 
trials.  A  court  sitting  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Bowman  at  Chicago  <&lared,  March  7,  that  be 
be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
functions.  A  similar  court  sitting  at  Keading; 
Pa.,  pronounced  a  like  sentence  against  Bishop 
Escher,  March  21.  Both  bishops,  taking  the 
ground  that  these  later  proceedings  were  fore- 
stalled by  the  decision  of  the  preliminary  court 
of  three  elders,  have  disregaraed  them  as  void, 
and  have  continued  to  hold  conferences  and  ex- 
ercise episcopal  authority.  In  this  they  have 
been  sustained  by  the  majority  of  the  confer- 
ences and  members  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
has,  therefore,  no  bishops  whose  authority  is  re(»- 
ognized  throughout  its  borders;  and  frequent 
confiicts  arise  over  questions  of  authority  or  the 
possession  of  property,  which  have  to  be  taken 
to  the  civil  courts.  As  vet  no  final  decision  has 
been  made  over  any  of  these  cases,  either  in  the 
courts  of  the  Church  or  of  the  land.  While  the 
controversy  appears  in  its  outward  manifesta- 
tions to  be  mainly  a  personal  one,  the  leaders  of 
the  minority  party,  or  those  who  support  Bishop 
Dubs,  assert  that  a  fundamental  question  of 
church  polity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  This 
question  is  said  to  concern  the  nature  of  the 
office  and  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  bish- 
ops in  the  Evangelical  Association.  The  mi- 
nority accuse  Bishops  Bowman  and  Escher  of 
unduly  exalting  their  office,  of  usurping  func- 
tions not  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  and  of  arbitrary  and  unjust  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  which  they  are  thus  accused 
of  having  taken  to  themselves. 

EVENTS  OF  1890.  The  year  has  been  with- 
out events  of  very  great  international  impor- 
tance, but  the  general  drift  of  affairs  has  been 
significant.  The  frequent  occurrence  and  seri- 
ous character  of  strikes  all  over  the  civilized 
world  has  been  especially  noteworthy.  So  too 
has  been  the  stand  taken  by  the  German  Em- 
peror in  behalf  of  labor  interests,  and  the  con- 
spicuous failure  of  certain  strikes  that  were 
ooviously  instigated  by  demagogues.  The  rival 
European  powers  appear  to  have  agreed  that  a 
peaceful  aajustment  of  boundaries  in  Africa  is 
oetter  than  settling  disputes  by  war.  The  great 
Republic  of  Brazil  has  seemingly  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage.  The  Behring  Sea  (}ues- 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bntain 
bids  fair  to  be  peacefully  settled  bjr  arbitration, 
and  the  Pan-American  Congress  points  to  inter- 
national harmony  on  the  Western  Continent  In 
politics  the  most  sensational  event  was  the  rupt- 
ure between  English  Liberals  and  Irish  Nation- 
alists. The  list  given  herewith  includes  most  of 
the  occurrences  that,  from  day  to  day,  have  com- 
manded a  considerable  share  of  public  atten- 
tion. 
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Junuuy  1.  Emancipation  ]>a7 :  Special  celebration 
in  South  Carolina ;  nret  colored  State  fair  opened  in 
Columbia.  Legislaturea  meet  in  Masdaohusetts,  Mary- 
land, and  Viiiginia. 

2.  ACaasachuaetts:  Inauguration  of  Grov.  Braokett. 

8.  The  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company 
buys  the  Pitts  burfi^,  McKeeaporc.  and  Bellevemon 
Railroad  for  $1,400,000.  Spam  :  Kesignation  of  the 
mihititry. 

4.  Portuguese  affironts  to  the  British  flag  reported 
from  Africa.  Germany:  A  Czech  oonferenoe  opens 
at  Vienna.    San  Salvador:  Revolution  suppressed. 

6.  Associate- Justice  Brewer  takes  his  place  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  meet. 
Russia  announces  treaty  violation  by  Bulgaria. 

7.  New  York :  The  State  Lejnslature  meets.  The 
President  gives  a  state  dinner  to  the  Vice-President 
and' Cabinet  Germany :  Death  of  the  Empress-Do wa- 

5er  Augusta.    AfVica :'  Fighting  between  Germans  and 
Lrabs.    England- Portugal :  Serious  complications  re- 
garding the  Delagoa  Bay  affair. 

8.  Brazil :  Separation  of  Church  and  state  pro- 
claimed with  relijrious  liberty  and  equality. 

9.  Florida :  Sub-tropical  Jllxhibition  opens  at  Jack- 
sonville. 

11.  Germany:  Funeral  of  the  Dowager  Empress 
Augusta  at  Berlin.  Russia :  A  woman  Nihilist  kills 
the  Chief  of  Secret  PoUce  at  Moscow. 

18.  Portugal:  It  is  decided  to  accept  England's 
ultimatum  regarding  the  Delagoa  Bay  atfair.  Great 
popular  wrath  because  of  this  concession. 

14.  Ohio :  Calvin  S.  Brice  ( Democrat)  elected  United 
States  Senator.  Maryland :  Ephraim  K.  Wilson 
(Democrat)  re-elected  United  States  Senator.  Portu- 
gal: A  new  ministry  formed.  France:  M.  Floquet 
elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Russia : 
Several  officers  of  the  Czar's  body  guard  commit  sul- 
oide. 

16.  Afro-American  leagues  meet  in  convention  at 
Chicago.  New  Jersey :  The  Governor's  salary  raised 
to  $10,000.  Prussia :  The  Emperor  opens  the  Diet. 
Egypt :  The  Khedive  bestows  decorations  upon  Stan- 
Icy  and  the  white  officers  of  the  Aftican  expedition. 

16.  England :  The  Earl  of  Euston  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  win  libel  suits  against  newspapera. 

17.  Massachusetts :  Lockout  of  shoo  operatives  ends 
at  Haverhill. 

18.  Europe :  The  Duke  of  Aosta,  late  King  of  Spain. 
dies  at  Turm.  The  new  Brazilian  Republic  recognized 
by  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

19.  Publication  of  the  Samoan  treaty.  Portugal:  A 
public  meeting  in  Lisbon  to  protest  against  the  action 
of  England.  Brazil :  Three  oanklng  districts  created, 
each  with  its  bank  of  issue  and  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $250,000,000. 

20.  Spain :  A  new  ministry  formed.  Portugal :  The 
demands  of  England  submitted  to  under  protest,  the 
European  powers  having  declined  to  interfere.  Bra- 
zil :  A  decree  promulgated  requiring  foreign  corpora- 
tions to  import  two  thirds  of  their  entire  capital. 

23.  The  iJnited  States  Squadron  of  Evolution  quar- 
antined at  Tangien  because  of  influenza. 

28.  Women's  Christian  Temperance  League  organ- 
ised at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dele^tes  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  the  Progressive  Union  meet  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Germany :  The  Reichstag  rejects  the  expulsion 
dause  of  the  Socialist  bill. 

24.  National  bank  incorporated  at  Rio.  Portugal : 
A  meeting  for  national  defense  at  Lisbon. 

26.  Nellie  Bly,  of  the  Now  York  **  World,"  fin- 
ishes her  tour  around  the  globe— time,  72  days,  6 
hours,  11  minutes.  Pan-American  Conmss:  Dele- 
gates  entertained  at  Baltimore.  Steel  steamship 
Maverick,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  launched 
at  Baltimore.  Germany :  Sodalist  bill  defeated  in  the 
Reichstag  (169  to  98). 

26.  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  conclude  a 
boundary  treaty. 

28.  France  and  Holland  are  at  odds  regarding  the 
boundaries  of  their  South  American  possessions. 

29.  The  President  officially  receives  the  BrazUian 
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deputation.    Ohio :  Deadlock  in  the  State  Senate  on 
the  lieutenant-trovemorship. 

80.  Ohio  :  Lieut.-Gov.  Lampeon  (Republican)  un- 
seated by  the  Legislature  (Democratic).  Bankine  com- 
plications in  New  York :  Sixth  National  Bank  closed 
by  order  of  the  United  States  examiner,  arresu  of  offi- 
cere  and  brokers. 

81.  Satisfactory  trial  of  torpedo  boat  Cushing.  Eng- 
land :  The  Duke  of  Counaught  succeeds  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army.  Portugal  authorizes  the  opening  of  the  Delagoa 
Bay  Railway. 

Febroaij  1.  The  *^  Six  Nations  "  hold  a  council  on 
Indian  citizenship  and  land  in  severalty.  Brazil: 
The  Minister  of  Commerce  resigns,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Soiior  Kibeiro.  Mexico  recognizes  the  Republic  of 
Brazil. 

8.  Supreme  Court :  The  Idaho  anti -Mormon  test- 
oath  law  sustained.  Chicago  :  The  Presbytery  de- 
clares for  a  revised  Confession  of  Faith.  Columbia 
College :  Seth  Low  installed  president.  New  York : 
Presbytery  accepts  report  favoring  revised  Confession 
of  Faith.  National  Convention  oi'  Colored  Men  meet 
at  Washington.  England:  Mr.  Pamell's  libel  suit 
asrainst  the  London  **  Times  '*  w  coaipromised,  plaint- 
iff gets  £6,000. 

4.  New  York  city  Centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  celebrated.  The  suspended  banks  re- 
sume business.  France :  Death  of  tno  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier.  England  agrees  to  a  conference  with  Portugal. 

5.  Now  York :  The  Supreme-Court  justices  are  en- 
tertained by  the  Bar  Association.  Germany :  Labor 
troubles  command  attention. 

6.  Australia:  A  federation  conference  opened  at 
Melbourne.  Germany-Turkey :  A  commeroial  treaty 
si^ed. 

7.  France :  The  Duke  of  Orleans  arrested  in  Paris 
for  violating  the  decree  of  banishment. 

10.  Nevada :  The  Mormons  are  defeated  in  an  elec- 
tion at  Salt  Iiake  City.  Bulgaria:  Many  arrests  of 
plotters  against  the  throne. 

11.  The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroads  withdraw  fh>m  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Association.    England  :  Parliament  meets. 

12.  Missouri:  Exciting  temperance  crusade  in  La- 
throp  and  vicinity.  France:  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
sentenced  to  two  years*  imprisonment.  Germany : 
The  Socialists,  in  consideration  of  imperial  rescripts, 
withdraw  their  resolution  to  organize  a  general  strike 
in  May. 

18.  Georgia :  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  holds  ita 
first  annual  dinner  at  Atlanta.  The  Methodist  Book 
Concern  celebrates  its  centennial  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York.  Troops  are  ordered  to  the 
Sioux  reservation  to  keep  out  white  settlers.  Great 
Britain  :  Report  of  the  Pamell  Commission  submitted. 

14.  Charles  Emory  Smith  confirmed  as  minister  to 
Russia. 

15.  Secretary  Windom  tencinates  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission of  New  York  City. 

16.  Hawaiian  Islands :  A  general  election  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  native  partv.  * 

17.  British  Columbia :  A  colonial  court  decides  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  in 
Behring  Sea. 

18.  iNatlonal  Educational  Association  Convention 
opens  in  New  York— adjourns  Feb.  20.  Hungary: 
Death  of  Count  Andra.ssy. 

19.  American  Woman  SuflVage  Apsociation:  An- 
nual meeting  at  Washington.  New  York  Legislature : 
The  WorhPa  Fair  bill  passed.  Iowa:  Legislative 
deadlock  broken  by  a  compromise.  Russia  demands 
8,000,000  rubles  from  Bulgaria. 

20.  Alleghany,  Pa. :  Dedication  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary. Germany :  The  elections  show  laxge  Socialist 
gains. 

21.  Missouri:  Sixteen  persons  arraigned  for  a  riot- 
ous attack  on  a  liquor  dealer  in  Spickardsville.  New 
Hamnehire :  Memorial  Hall  and  Library  dedication  at 
Wolfborough. 
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97.  Iowa :  Horace  Boies  (Demoorat)  inaugurated 
Qovernor.  United  States  steamer  Enterprise  reaches 
New  York  with  the  bod^  of  the  late  Geor^  H.  Pen- 
dleton. Germany:  Pnnce  Bismarck  prohibits  the 
sale  of  West  African  territory. 

28.  The  North  American  Commercial  Company  se- 
cures the  Alaskan  fur-seal  rights. 

Karoh  2.  Bome :  The  Pope  celebrates  his  eightieth 
birthday. 

8.  Germany:  Several  election  riots.  Dahomey, 
West  Africa :  Fighting  between  French  and  natives. 

4.  Iowa :  William  B.  Allison  re-elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  National  League  of  Bepublican  Clubs 
meets  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  (acyoums  March  6).  Soot- 
land  :  Great  nulway  bridge  opened  over  the  Firth  of 
Forth. 

6.  Africa :  Fighting  between  the  natives  and  the 
French  in  Dahomey,  and  natives  and  Germans  in 
East  Africa.  Hungary:  A  ministerial  crisis  arises 
on  the  question  of  naturalizing  the  venerable  Louia 
Kossuth. 

7.  United  States  steamship  Cdncord  launched  from 
Boaoh's  yard,  at  Chester,  Pa.  New  York  city:  Con- 
tract awarded  for  constructing  a  tunnel  under  the 
East  river.  England-Portugal :  Negotiations  regard- 
ing the  African  trouble  have  Mled. 

12.  Chicaflo^  Burlington  and  Northern  Bailroad 
bought  by  ChicAgo,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Bailroad. 
Canada:  the  BirchaUs,  husband  and  wills,  arraigned 
ibr  the  murder  of  the  Englishman  Benwell. 

18.  Peru  :  A  political  campugn  results  in  rioting 
and  bloodHhed. 

14.  New  York :  The  Flack  divorce  trial  begun. 
France :  The  ministry  resipis. 

16.  Germany :  The  Labor  Conference  begins  its 
sessions  at  Berlin  (adjourns  March  29).  The  Presi- 
dent warns  ^*  boomers"  to  leave  the  "Cherokee 
strip."  Africa:  A  French  jgarrison  besieged  by  80,- 
000  Dahomons.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
visit  Florida. 

16.  France :  A  new  Cabinet  formed,  M.  Freycinct 
President  of  the  Council.  England :  General  strike 
among  the  miners  causes  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal. 

17.  Germany :  Prince  Bismarck  and  hia  son  Her- 
bert tender  their  resignations. 

18.  Germany :  The  Emperor  accepts  Prince  Bis- 
marck's resignation.  . 

19.  United  States  steamship  Newark  launched  from 
Cramp's  yard,  Philadelphia.  McOalla  court  of  in- 
Quiry  begins  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Germany  : 
General  von  Caprivi  is  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire  vice  Bismarck,  resigned. 

20.  Germany :  The  Emperor  makes  Bismarck  a  field 
marshal  and  otters  him  a  dukedom ;  he  appoints  Her- 
bert Bismarck  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

21.  New  York :  The  Court  of  Appeals  decides  that 
execution  by  electricity  is  constitutional.  England: 
The  House  of  Lords  adopts  the  report  of  the  Pamell 
Commission. 

22.  New  York:  The  defendants  in  the  Fladk  di- 
vorce case  found  guilty. 

28.  Large  numbers  of  "boomers"  invade  the 
Cherokee  strip. 

25.  Scotiand :  Strike  of  the  Glas^iow  dockmen  fttils* 

26.  England :  Oxford  wins  in  the  University  Boat 
Kace.    mw  York  :  Sheriff  Flack  resigns. 

27.  England  :  London  dockmen  on  strike. 

28.  New  York :  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  appointed 
sheriff  «iM  Flack,  resigned. 

29.  London :  10,000  shoemakers  go  on  strike. 
Spain :  40,000  factory  hands  go  on  strike. 

80.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Tract  Sodetv 
in  Washington.  Germany  :  Bismarck's  birthday  cel- 
ebrated in  Berlin.  Strikes  become  more  threatening 
in  Europe.  Portugal :  An  election  results  fovorably 
to  the  Gfovemment. 

81.  New  York :  Gov.  Hill  vetoes  the  Sarton  Ballot- 
Beform  bill. 

April  1.  Messrs.  Swayne  and  Stripling  conflrmed 
respectively  as  circuit  judge  and  United  States  attor- 


ney, both  for  the  Northern  District  of  Florida.  ffiUa 
introduced  in  the  Senate  to  regulate  the  sale  of  adul- 
terated beer  and  to  make  a  public  park  of  Bedlow^s 
Island.    Chicago :  1,000  plumbers  ^  on  strike. 

2.  The  Australian  ballot  system  is  successfully  in- 
troduced at  a  State  election  m  Bhode  Island  and  at 
local  elections  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  Buasia: 
Excitement  and  rioting  among  university  students  ft 
St.  Petersburg. 

6.  Iowa :  ** Xocal  option  "  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  (51  to  49).  Mormons  hold  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  Utah. 

7.  Chicago:  Nearly  7,000  carpenters  strike  for 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wara. 

8.  Austria:  Riotimr  by  stnkers  in  Vienna.  Buasia: 
28  students  expelled  from  the  university  for  rioting. 

9.  Canada:  The  Government  decides  to  renew  the 
modus  idv&ndi  for  a  year.  In  th«  Dominion  Hooae 
of  Commons  reciprocity  is  defeated. 

10.  Spain :  Anti-Carlist  riots  at  Valencia. 

11.  New  York:  1.200  men  strike  to  sustain  their 
**  walking  delegates." 

12.  Chicago :  Panic  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  Con- 
gress presents  a  gold  medal  to  Joseph  Frances,  in- 
ventor of  life-savmg  appliances.  The  Cushing  toi^ 
pedo  boat  is  accepted  by  the  Government  Florida : 
Subtropical  Exhibition  closes  at  Jacksonville.  Ger- 
numy :  The  Samoan  treaty  ratified  at  Berlin. 

18.   Argentine  Confederation:  The  Ministry  ra- 


14.  The  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  act  of  United 
States  Depu^  Marshal  Nagle  in  takuog  life  in  defend- 
ing Judffe  Field.  Chicago:  The  carpenters'  strike 
extends  to  other  bmlding  trades.  Peru :  Bermudea 
elected  President.  Russia:  The  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las is  arrested  for  revolutionary  affiliations. 

15.  Prussia :  Opening  of  the  Diet 

16.  Reunion  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  Philadelphia. 
Chicago :  Building  industries  completely  stopped  by 
the  strike.  New  York:  Convention  of  Working 
Girls. 

17.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  commemo- 
rates the  anniversary  of  Franklin's  death.  New 
York:  The  Working  Girls'  Convention  adjourns. 
Austria :  Fifht  between  striking  miners  and  troops. 
Brazil :  Beligious  instruction  suppressed  in  the  public 
schools. 

18.  Kentucky:  Fight  between  State  militia  and 
Harlan  County  outiaws.  France:  Henry  M.  Stanley 
reaches  Paris.  Cuba :  Bandits  create  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror. Africa :  The  King  of  Dahomejr  assumes  the  of- 
fensive on  the  frontier  of  French  territory. 

19.  Samoan  treaty  signed  at  Apia.  Portugal:  The 
King  opens  the  Cortes. 

21.  Africa:  Portuguese  advance  checked  to  await 
negotiation  with  Eneland. 

22.  Chicago:  Strike  riots  and  many  arrests.  Af- 
rica :  A  French  force  beaten  by  the  Dahomans. 

28.  Federation  of  women's  clubs:  Convention 
meets.  Africa:  The  French  win  a  pitched  battie 
with  the  Dahomans. 

24.  Anti-Semitic  riot  in  Galicia. 

25.  Arkansas:  Investigationof  the  Clay ton-Breck- 
enridge  case  at  Littie  Rock.  The  President  sijy^  the 
relicf^resolution  appropriating  $160,000  fur  the  Mis- 
sissippi suffererR.  Germany:  The  ^mperor  visits 
Queen  Victoria  at  Damu^tadt  Chicago :  Strike  riota 
repeated. 

26.  Stanley  reaches  London.  The  Supreme  Court 
decides  that  the  Iowa  ^*  original-package "  aeixurea 
are  unconstitutional. 

28.  Representatives  of  ten  American  republics  ragn 
the  arbitration  treaty. 

29.  France :  Arrest  of  the  Marquis  de  Mores  and 
other  Anarchists.  Atrica:  Completion  of  the  Dela- 
goa  Bay  Railroad.  Canada:  The  bill  extending  the 
modus  Vivendi  passes  the  Dominion  Senate. 

80.  NewYors:  Washington  Memorial  Arch  began. 
France :  Discovery  of  a  plot  to  dedaro  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans king.  Paraguay :  Revolution  breaks  out,  and 
there  is  fighting  between  the  factions. 
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Xajl.  New  Tork:  The  State  Assembly  passes  a 
bill  to  abolish  capital  puDlshment  (atterward  recon- 
sidered and  defeiU»d).  Labor  demonstrations  oocur 
in  most  of  the  lai^  cities.  Strikes  oocur  in  New  Eng- 
land. Europe:  Extraordinary  measures  alone 'pre- 
vent violent  labor  demonstrations.  Slight  disturb- 
ances at  Paris  and  Pesth. 

8.  New  York:  Ballot-reform  bill  signed  bjr  the 
Governor.  About  60,000  men  on  strike  in  Chicago 
and  other  large  cities.  France  and  Spain :  Biots  and 
strikes  oocur. 

5.  Spain :  Strikers  obtain  possession  of  Barcelona 
and  hold  it  for  a  time. 

4.  England:  Immense  labor  meeting  in  Hyde  Park ; 
170,000  present;  no  disorder. 

6.  Qermany:  The  Emperor  opens  the  Beiohstag 
and  recommends  legislation  to  protect  working  men. 

7.  AfHoa:  The  Germans  capture  Kilwa  from  the 
Arabs. 

8.  Arkansas:  The  Congressional  investi^tion 
closes  at  Little  Rock«  South  Carolina :  The  E^iiico- 
pal  diocese  votes  not  to  exclude  a  colored  minister, 
now  a  member.  Syria:  Heavy  fighting  between 
Maronite§  and  Druses. 

18.  Louiiiiana:  The  State  lottery  offers  $1,000,000 
for  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  New  York :  Twenty, 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  National  Temperance  Society. 

14.  Baltimore:  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction.  Florida :  The  mayor  and  city  mar- 
shal of  Cedar  Keys  are  arrested  for  obstructing  Gov- 
ernment business.  En>^land:  The  Government  is 
defeated  on  an  Irish  bill  in  the  House  of  CommoTis. 
Biotous  strikes  in  various  European  cities. 

15.  Spain :  Several  strikers  killed  at  Bilbao. 

16.  Canada:  Parliament  is  prorogued. 

19.  The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  Edmunds 
act  is  constitutional  in  its  clause  relating  to  confisca- 
tion of  Mormon  property ;  it  decides  also  asnunst  Cor- 
nell University  in  tne  Fiske  will  case.  The  French 
capture  two  strongholds  in  Dahomey.  Japan :  A  new 
Cabinet  formed. 

SO.  Cincunnati:  Opening  of  the  May  music  festi- 
val. 

21.  Italy :  Strikers  fired  upon  by  troops.  Acheen : 
Dutch  troops  are  repulsed  by  natives. 

22.  The  President  receives  the  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  on  Charities  and  Correction. 

28.  Eirypt :  Alleged  famine  in  the  Soudim. 

24.  Chicago :  26  men  indicted  for  election  frauds. 

25.  New  Haven,  Conn. :  Meeting  of  the  Brother- 
liood  of  Locomotive  Engineers :  address  by  Chauncey 
M.  Depew.  Ireland:  Nationalist  meetings  defy  the 
police. 

26.  Chicago:  Congressional  committee  on  alien 
labor  law  violations.  Jersey  City:  68  indictments 
against  election  officers. 

27.  Ireland :  Land  League  meetings  broken  up  by 
police  and  troops. 

28.  Washinfi^n :  Meetinir  of  Eepublican  National 
Committee.  Richmond:  Mercie's  equestrian  stAtue 
of  Gen.  Bobert  E.  Lee  unveiled.  Newfoundland :  A 
French  war  ship  destroys  fishermen's  nets ;  payment 
of  taxes  refViBed.    Paris :  Kussian  Nihilists  arrested. 

80.  Memorial  Dav :  Lakeview,  Ohio,  Garfield  me- 
morial dedicated:  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  commemorative 
exercises  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray ;  New  York,  cor- 
nerstone laid  of  Washington  Memorial  Arch.  Ire- 
land: Petit,  the  American  tennis  player,  wins  the 
world's  championship  at  Dublin.  Hunirary:  The 
Lower  House  refuses  citizenship  to  Louis  Kossuth. 

31.  Bavaria:  Prime  Minister  Baron  von  Lutz  re- 
sits. Germanj:  The  cathedral  spire  at  Ulm  fin- 
isned ;  higbest  m  the  world. 

June  2.  The  work  begins  of  taking  the  census  of 
the  United  States.  England :  The  House  of  Com- 
mons considers  the  Behring  Sea  and  the  Newfound- 
land fisherv  questions.  Kans&s :  An  ^^  original  pack- 
age "  whisky  war  is  threatened. 

8.  Germany,  Franca,  Russia,  and  Switzerland  have  • 
agreed  to  suppress  anarchy.  France:  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  pardoned. 


4.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Great  Sunday-school  parade 
of  60^000  children. 

5.  lEngland :  It  is  alleged  in  Parliament  that  the 
French  acts  in  Newfounmand  are  justified ;  the  bill 
tor  a  channel  tunnel  is  again  defbated.  France :  At- 
tempted destruction  of  Uie  monastery  of  La  Grande 
Chartreuse. 

7.  Wisconsin :  Lutherans  condemn  the  State  edu- 
cation law.  England ;  Miss  Phillippa  Garrett  Faw- 
cett  carries  off  the  highest  honors  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 

9.  Columbus,  Ohio :  Strike  riots.  New  York :  60 
arrests  tbr  refusing  to  answer  questions  of  census 
enumerators. 

11.  Clifton,  N.  Y. :  Annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Union.  A  British  schooner  seized 
for  smuggling^  Chinamen  on  the  Padflc  coast. 

12.  St  Louis,  Mo. :  National  Convention  of  Young 
People's  Christian  Endeavor  societies,  8,000  dele- 
gates present.  Bussia:  A  ftieBh  plot  discovered 
against  the  Czar's  life.  Canada:  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught  sail  for  England. 

18.  Columbus,  Onio :  The  streetcar  strike  settled 
by  a  compromise.  Germany  and  Morocco :  An  inter- 
national commercial  treatv  signed.  Acheen:  The 
Dutch  win  a  victoiy  over  the  natives. 

16.  California:  One  of  the  peaks  of  Mount  Shasta 
disappears.  England:  Stormy  scene  between  Mr. 
Balfour  and  the  Irish  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

17  Bunker  Hill  Day  celebrated  in  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago. 

18.  England-Germany :  Proposed  transfer  of  Heli- 
goland announced.  Quebec  elections  result  favorably 
to  the  French  Nationalists. 

20.  Harvard  Univeraity:  Clement  Gamett  Morgan, 
a  negro,  delivered  the  class  oration.  England :  Notice 
of  a  motion  given  in  the  Commons  to  consider  retali- 
atory tariff  legislation  as  agiunst  the  United  States. 

21.  The  President  appoints  oommissionen  for  the 
World's  Fair.  Harvard  beats  Yale  at  basebaU.  Can- 
ada :  Important  concessions  made  to  &vor  American 
fishermen.  Chicago:  The  Lake  Front  site  is  decided 
upon  for  the  World's  Fair. 

23.  Brazil :  New  Constitution  proqnulgated. 

24.  Strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad.  New 
York:  The  Court  of  Appeals  sustains  the  anti-Sugar 
Trust  decision ;  it  also  affirms  that  Kemmler  must  be 
executed  by  electricity.  Yale  beats  Harvard  at  base- 
ball. San  Salvador :  A  new  government  is  formed 
with  Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta  as  President.  National  As- 
sociation of  Editora  meets  in  Boston. 

25.  Louisiana:  House  of  delegates  rechartera  the 
State  Lottery  for  twenty-five  yeara  at  $1,000,000  a 
year.    London :  French  Royalists  hold  a  conference. 

27.  The  President  si^ns  the  dependent  pension  bill. 
New  London,  Conn.:  Yale-Harvard  Boat  Race,  Yale 
wins. 

29.  Shawnee  Indians  sign  a  treaty  receiving  their 
lands  in  severalty  and  $100  per  capita. 

Jidy  8.  Portland,  Me. :  Society  of  the  Armv  of  the 
Potomac  meets.  Cincinnati :  Strike  of  tVeigbt  han- 
dlers. Newfoundland:  Farther  French  aggressions 
reported. 

4.  The  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  anniversary*  of 
American  independence  celebrated  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  by  American  colonies  abroad. 

5.  Spain :  A  new  Cabinet  formed  witb  Sefior  Cano- 
vas  de  Castillo  as  Premier.  France :  The  Senate  votes 
a  duty  on  com*.  Paris :  Conviction  of  six  Russian 
Nihihsts. 

7.  Louisiana:  Gov.  Nicholls  vetoes  the  Lottery  bill. 
The  new  Chinese  minister  reaches  Washington.  Lon- 
don :  Threatened  strike  of  policemen. 

8.  Milwaukee :  National  Convention  of  Knights  of 
Pythias.  St.  Paul:  Annual  National  Educational 
Convention.  London :  Insubordinate  policemen  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment. 

9.  Lieut.-Col.  Batchelder  is  confirmed  as  quarter- 
master-general, U.  S.  A.  Cincinnati :  National  Con- 
vention of  Colored  Catholics. 
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10.  Act  for  the  admiBBion  of  Wyoming  siffDed  by  the 
President.  Louisania :  Both  branches  ot  the  lie^s- 
lature  sustain  the  Lottery  bill  against  the  Governor's 
veto.    Strikes  at  Toledo  and  Louisville. 

11.  The  United  States  torpedo  boat  Cushinff  runs 
from  New  York  to  New  London  at  the  rate  of  25*85 
miles  an  hour. 

12.  Col.  Alexander  McD.  McCook  promoted  bri^- 
dier-general.  South  America :  General  flnanoial  stnn- 
gonoy.  Loudon :  End  of  London  postmen's  strike ; 
marriage  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  Miss  Dorothy  Ten- 
nan  t  in  Westminister  Abbey. 

14.  London :  Opening  of  the  Peace  Congress,  David 
Dudley  Field,  president. 

16.  Philadelphia  decides  to  erect  25  new  school 
buildings. 

17.  San  Salvador  and  Guatemalar-.  Pitched  battle 
between  the  opposing  armies,  San  Salvador  victorious. 
Bulgaria :  ^  revolution  injSofla. 

20.  Boston  :  Monument  to  Count  Schwab  dedi- 
cated. 

81.  Joliet,  ni. :  Unsuccessful  strike  of  quarrymen 
ends. 

28.  Brighton,  Mass. :  Annual  meeting  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  the  tJulted  States.  Formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Health  Association.  Agreement 
reached  between  England  and  France  in  reirard  to 
Airican  affiiirs.  The  United  States  souadron  ore  volu- 
tion is  officially  welcomed  at  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

24.  Now  York  :  End  of  cloakmakers'  strike.  Wy- 
oming :  Celebration  of  the  admission  of  the  State  to 
the  Union.  Central  America:  Severe  fighting  be- 
tween the  armies  of  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

26.  South  America :  Bevolution  in  the  Argentine 
Republic ;  riots  in  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayrea.  Eng^ 
land :  The  Queen  opens  the  new  dock  at  Southamp- 
ton. 

27.  Jay  Gould  purchases  the  Northwestern  Railway 
Bvstem  for  $1,750,000.  Asheville,  N.  C.  :  Woman^) 
Christian  Temperance  Union  Assemblv  in  session.  18 
States  represented.  Cincinnati :  End  of  the  freight 
handlers'  strike. 

28.  The  Louisville  and  NashvUle  Railroad  Com- 
panv  mortgaged  to  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  Buenos  Ayrcs :  Several  hundred  men  killed 
in  the  street  fighting ;  a  truce  agreed  to.  More  fight- 
ing between  the  Guatemalans  and  the  Salvadorians, 
result  indecisive. 

29.  New  York :  The  Squadron  of  Evolution  returns 
from  its  foreign  cruise.  Constantinople ;  Four  hun- 
dred Armenians  arrested  for  demonstration  against 
the  Greek  patriarch. 

80.  Tennessee:  Republican  Convention  meets  in 
Nashville.  Buenos  A  vpbs  :  Order  restored  and  gen- 
eral amnesty  panted  by  the  Government. 

81.  A  cruising  squadron  of  three  British  war-ships 
visits  Newport,  R.  I.  Central  America:  A  counter- 
revolution broke  out  in  San  Salvador. 

Avgnst  4.  Chicago :  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Unit- 
ed Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joinen*  in  session. 

5.  Missouri :  Convention  of  tiie  American  Dental 
Association  at  Excelsior  Springs. 

6.  New  York :  First  execution  bv  electricity  in  the 
State  Prison  at  Auburn.  The  British  fleet  leaves 
Newport,  R.  I. 

7.  Chicago :  National  Convention  of  Odd  Fellows 
in  session.  Massachusetts :  Revolt  of  the  State  Prison 
convicts  at  Charleston  quickly  checked.  Louisiana: 
The  Anti-Lottery  League  meets  in  New  Orleans  to 
oppose  the  continuance  of  the  State  lottery. 

8.  New  York:  Disastrous  strike  on  the  Central 
Railroad. 

9.  Connecticut:  Celebration  of  the  seventy -sixth 
annivei^sary  of  the  bombardment  of  Stonington  by  the 
British.  Indianapolis:  National  Bar  Association  in 
session.  England  :  Heligoland  formally  transferred 
to  Germany.  Africa :  The  Congo  State  annexed  the 
Kingdom  of  Monatayamoo,  a  large  adjacent  territory. 

10.  Boston :  Annual  encampment  of  the  Grand  Ar- 
my of  the  Republic,  very  large  representation,  a  naval 
squadron  detailed  to  be  present.    Heligoland:  The 


German  Emperor  lands  and  takes  official  possesnon. 
International  Medical  Congress  in  session  m  Berlin. 

11.  Revolution  announora  in  Morocco. 

12  Indianaj>oli8 :  The  Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railway 
has  been  sold  in  Indianapolis  for  15,000,000  to  the  Erie 
road.  Asheville,  N.  C. :  Numerous  meetings  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance.  New  York :  Failure  ofthe  strike 
on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  Caroline 
Islands:  NStives  massacre  a  detachment  ofthe  Span- 
ish garrison.  The  Salvadorian  Government  makes 
amends  tor  its  seizure  of  the  United  States  consulate. 

18.  Mississippi :  State  Constitutional  Convention  in 
session  at  Jackson.  Boston :  W.  G.  Veasey,  of  Ver- 
mont, elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Ar- 
m;^  of  the  Republic.  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Strike  ofthe  ma- 
chinists ofthe  Westinghouse  Company.  Boston :  First 
annual  convention  ofthe  letter  carriers  of  the  United 
States. 

16.  Washington:  Bronze  statue  unveiled  of  Da- 
guerre,  the  discoverer  of  photographv. 

17.  An  express  train  near  Ottervllle,  Mo.,  robbod 
of  $90,000  by  highwaymen.  Albany  N.  Y. :  Strike 
riots  on  the  Central  road  j  several  persons  wounded 
by  Pinkerton  deputy  shenfis. 

18.  Baltimore:  Thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
Catholic-German  SocieUes.  Indianapolis :  Annual 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Science, 
adjourns  Aug.  28.    England :   Parliament  prorognedl 

20.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  put  down  an  insur- 
rection and  beheaded  eighty  rebels. 

22.  Pennsylvania  :  Lanze  meeting  of  the  FarmeTs' 
Alliance  at  Mt.  Gretna.  Saratoga,  N.  Y. :  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  is  elected  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Argentine  Republic :  Min- 
isters of  Finance  and  War  resign. 

28.  The  body  of  the  late  Capt  John  Ericsson  dis- 
patched to  Sweden  on  tlie  United  States  steamship 
Baltimore.  General  lockout  of  brickmakers  alon^ 
the  Hudson  river;  building  operations  checked  in 
New  York. 

24.  Indiana  :  Council  ofthe  Federation  of  Railroad 
employes  in  session  at  Terre  Haute,  the  New  York 
Central  strike  under  oonHidemtion. 

26.  Cincinnati:  The  Board  of  Education  decides 
not  to  employ  married  women  as  teachers  in  public 
schools.  Chicago:  Strike  of  railway  switchmen  in 
the  stock  vards.  Railway  managers  combine  to  re- 
sist their  demands.  Germany :  A  large  mass  meet- 
ing of  Sodalists  at  Berlin.  Treaty  of  commerce  sicrned 
between  Germany  and  Turkey.  General  E.  Burd 
Grubb,  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  minister  to  Spain. 

27.  Iowa :  Farmers'  National  Congress  in  session  at 
Council  Bluffs.  The  new  United  States  cruiser  San 
Francisco  makes  a  successful  trial  trip  ;  average  speed, 
more  than  twenty  miles.  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 

29.  Chicago:  Failure  of  the  switchmen's  strike. 
General  strike  in  the  shipping  trade  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

80.  Servia  :  The  Cabinet  resigned.  England  :  Strike 
of  dockmen  at  Southampton  ends. 

81.  Melbourne,  Australia:  Great  labor  demonstra- 
tion parade  of  40,000  strikers. 

September  li  General  celebration  of  Labor  Bay. 

2.  Saratoga:  Annual  session  ot  the  American  Bank- 
ing Association.  New  York :  The  State  Board  of 
Aroitrution  takes  testimony  concerning  the  New  York 
Central  strike.  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Failure  of  the  strike 
in  the  Westinghouse  Works.  Chicago:  The  car- 
penters' strike  a  failure.  Gettysbui^g  :  Monuments 
are  dedicated  by  two  Pennsylvania  resriments.  6t. 
Louis:  A  new  political  party  formed  by  the  Union 
Labor,  the  Pronibition,  and  the  Grecnoack  parties. 
Single-Tax  Convention  in  New  York. 

5.  freland :  Reported  ftiilnre  ot  the  potato  crop. 

9.  Chicago:  The  World's  Fair  directors  select  a 
site  on  the  Lake  Front  and  in  Jackson  Park. 

10.  Meeting  of  tlie  American  Library  Association 
at  Fabyan's,  N.  H.  England :  A  strong  force  of  sol- 
diers and  police  ordcrea  to  Southampton  to  suppreas 
the  strikes. 
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11.  A  religious  ezoitement  ^evelojM  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest.  Altoona,  ra :  Sucoe8si\il- 
strike  of  miners  for  higher  wages.  Ban  Francisoo : 
Convention  ot  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, representing  a  membership  of  19.000  men. 
Switzerland :  A  revolution  breaks  out  in  the  Canton 
of  Ticino.  Australia :  General  movement  in  favor  of 
the  federation  of  the  British  colonies. 

12.  Financial  stringency  in  London  and  Now  York 
laivelj  due  to  excessive  investments  by  English  capi- 
talists in  South  American  securities.  Switzerland: 
End  of  the  rebellion  in  Ticino.  The  Baltimore,  with 
John  Ericsson's  body,  reaches  Stockholm. 

18.  England :  An  advance  in  wages  is  conceded  to 
the  Soathampton  strikers.  Europe :  The  Triple  Al- 
lluioe  extended  to  1897. 

14.  Stockholm:  Imposing  ceremonies  at  the  obse- 
quies of  Capt.  Ericsson.  Manitoba :  Extensive  petro- 
leum discoveries  along  Athabasca  river.  Brussels: 
Working  Men's  Suffiraige  Congress. 

16.  Braul:  The  elections  result  in  victory  for  the 
Government.  Ireland :  Lord  Wolseley  is  assigned  to 
command  the  British  forces.  Paris :  Heeling  of  the 
International  Commercial  Congress. 

17.  Ohio :  The  Sodety  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land meets  at  Toledo.  New  York  Central  Railroad 
strike  declared  off.  Portugal:  The  Cabinet  resigns  on 
account  of  the  African  treaty  with  England.    • 

18.  Troy,  N.  Y. :  Indictment  of  three  train 
wreckers  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central 
strike.  Philadelphia :  Twenty-sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  UomcBopatnic  Medical  Society.  Ireland :  John 
Dillon  and  WQliam  O'Brien  arrested  for  conspiracy. 

19.  Ireland:  Messra.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  released 
<m  bail.  Australia:  Serious  strike  riots  in  Sydney, 
80,000  men  siud  to  be  on  strike  in  the  colony. 
Egypt :  Threatened  outbreak  in  the  vicinity  of 
Suakira. 

90.  New  York :  Bronze  statue  of  Horace  Greeley 
unveiled  in  fh)nt  of  the  ^*  Tribune"  building,  J.  Q. 
A.  Ward,  sculptor.  Sodety  Islands:  Fighting  be- 
tween natives  and  French  marines;  France  estab- 
lishes a  protectorate  over  the  islands.  Italv :  A 
statue  of  the  late  King  Victor  Emanuel  unveiled  at 
Florence  by  his  son  Humbert. 

21.  Troy^  N.  Y.  :  The  arrested  train  wreckera 
make  piurbal  confessions.  Parid :  Opening  of  an 
anti-slavery  congress,  Cardinal  Lavigerie  presiding. 

22.  Pittsbur;^ :  Congress  of  German  Catholics. 
Boston :  Beunion  of  the  old  abolitionists.  Canada : 
Trial  of  J.  K.  Birchall  for  the  murder  of  F.  C.  Ben- 
well  begins  at  Woodstock.  Biots  in  India,  thirteen 
persons  killed  and  many  wounded  before  order  was 
restored. 

25.  Ireland :  Fight  between  the  police  and  the  pop- 
ulace at  Tipperaiy  on  account  of  the  recent  arrests. 

26.  Massachusetts :  Great  musical  festival  at  Wor- 
cester. Cincinnati :  The  National  Prison  Congress 
b^na  its  business  meetings.  Fort  Sill,  Dakota: 
Reports  of  a  general  Indian  uprising.  Morocco: 
The  rebels  have  been  defeated,  but  great  loss  of  life 
has  occurred. 

28.  France :  Extended  strikes  among  operatives  in 
lace  factories. 

29.  New  York :  International  Convention  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Manutiioturers,  large  delegation  present 
from  Great  Britain.  Providence,  R.  I. :  Celeoration 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction 
of  cotton  spinning  into  America.  The  American  In- 
stitute of  ^lining  Engineers  meets  in  New  York. 
Canada :  Conviction  of  Birchall  for  the  murder  of 
Benwell  at  Woodstock. 

Ootober  1.  Vermont :  The  Legislature  meets.  Con- 
gress acyoums  niu  die.  New  York :  The  building 
trades  remove  the  boycott  (torn  the  Hudson  river 
brickyards.  Viivinia:  Large  reunion  of  Confederate 
veterans  at  Winchester. 

2.  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  between  Gennany  and 
Zanzibar.  Austria :  The  Emperor  of  Germany  visits 
Vienna. 

8.  The  Comte  de  Pariit  and  son  arrive  in  New  York 


with  several  attendants,  and  are  welcomed  by  old 
army  assodates.  Ireland :  A  disorderly  scene  occun 
at  the  trial  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien. 

4.  The  Nayy  Department  formally  accepts  the  new 
cruiser  Son  Irundsco.  Wyoming:  Gold  discovered 
in  Carbon  County. 

5.  A  treaty  Of  peace  concluded  between  France  and 
the  King  of  Dahomey. 

6.  The  new  McKinley  tariff  goes  into  effect. 

7.  AUeghanj  City,  Pa. :  Presbyterian  Commit- 
tee on  the  Revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

8.  Illinois:  The  President  addresses  the  veterans 
of  his  brigade  at  Galesburg.  The  British  fleet  enten . 
the  Zambesi  river,  disregarding  the  protest  of  Port- 
ugaL 

9.  Brazil:  The  general  election  passed  off  quietly, 
and  was  fftvorable  to  the  Government  (vote,  180,000 
to  60,000V  Germany:  Th^  Emperor  returns  from  his 
visit  to  Austria. 

10.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stom  re-elected  President  of  the 
American  Board.  Justice  Miller  of  the  Supreme 
Court  stricken  with  paralysis.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  : 
The  Iron  and  Steel  men  hold  a  convention  and  ad- 
journ. Ireland:  Measra.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  make 
their  escape. 

11.  New  Vork:  TheChrLstian  Alliance  in  session, 
Rev.  A..  B.  Simpson  elected  president.  Washing- 
ton: Meeting  of^the  American  Amateur  Union  of 
Athletes. 

12.  Germany:  A  congress  of  Sodalists  begins  at 
Halle. 

18.  A  British  regiment  mutinies  on  the  Island  of 
Guernsey.  Holland :  The  ro^ral  physicians  dedare 
that  the  King  is  incapable  of  reignmg.  Portugal :  A 
new  Cabinet  formed,  with  Gen.  Chiysostoms  as  Pre- 
mier. 

14.  London  :  Imposing  fhneral  services  of  M». 
Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

15.  Trial  of  the  Andover  heresy  case  before  the 
Massachusetts  Supremo  Court.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  An- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Street  Railway  Associ- 
ation. St.  Louis:  Annual  meeting  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  San  Francisco:  The 
American  Brewers'  Association  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $8,000,000.  Pittsburg,  Pa. :  The  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineera  or- 
ganizes. Baltimore:  The  centennial  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Carmelite  order  in  America  cele- 
brated. 

16.  Kansas  City  Mo.:  A  Padflc  Railway  tnun 
robbed  by  three  highwaymen  within  the  city  limita. 

17.  Boston :  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women.  Africa :  The  Sultan  of  Zan- 
abar  sells  to  Germany  certain  of  his  sovereign  riffhte. 

18.  Adjournment  of  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Halle. 
Belgium :  The  municipal  elections  result  favorably  to 
Liberals  and  Socialists. 

21.  Boston:  Centennial  celebration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Methodism  in  New  England. 

22.  Dedication  of  soldien'  monuments  at  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  and  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Discovery  of  nat- 
ural gas  near  Florence,  Ala.  Rochester.  N.  Y.  : 
Church  Congress  of  Universalists,  nearly  all  States  in 
the  Union  represented.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Meeting 
of  the  American  Humane  Society.  Washington: 
Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

S3.  Statue  of  Mai.-Gen.  John  Starke  unveiled  at 
Concord.  N.  H.  The  Methodist  centenary  in  Boston 
ends  with  a  grand  banquet. 

25.  The  President  receives  the  iron  and  steel  dele- 
gates at  the  White  House. 

26.  The  United  States  minister  to  Turkey  demands 
satisfaction  for  the  arrest  of  an  American  citizen. 
New  York:  The  hundred  and  twenty- fourth  anni- 
yersary  of  the  Old  John  Street  Methodist  Church  cele- 
brated. 

27.  Secretary  Noble  refhses  a  re-enumeration  of  the 
population  of  the  dty  of  New  York. 

Bovember  4.  Elections  in  thirty-nine  States,  result- 
ing in  larcre  Democratic  gains.  (See  articles  on  the 
different  States.) 
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8.  New  York:  The  American  Committee  for  the 
Kelief  of  Famine  in  Ireland  suspends  operations  at 
the  request  of  the  Irish  delegates.  Tne  bod^  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  the  United  States  Minister 
to  £ofi^Und,  deposited  in  the  Lincoln  mausoleum  at 
Springfield,  111.  Father  Ignatius,  the  English  mis- 
sionary monk,  is  refused  the  use  of  Episcopalian  pul- 
pits in  Massachusetts. 

9.  Germany :  8,000  shoemakers  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment at  Erfurt. 

10.  Denver,  Col. :  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  meets.  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  are  re- 
ceived enthusiastically  in  New  York,  and  large  money 
8ubscrip|tionB  are  raised.  London :  There  is  much  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  new  American  tariff  law. 

11.  The  Episcopal  Church  Couji^ss  opens  its  ses- 
sions in  Philadelphia.  The  Baptist  Congress  of  min- 
isters meets  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  Tne  eleventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  £n- 

?'neer8  meets  in  Bichmond,  Ya.    In  London  and  New 
ork  there  is  great  financial  excitement. 

12.  The  North  River  Bank  of  New  York  suspends 
payment,  and  two  Mlures  are  announced  at  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Wyoming  :  The  first  State  Legislature 
meets  in  Cheyenne. 

15.  Culmination  of  the  finandal  panic  in  London ; 
the  old  finn  of  Baring  Brothers  is  only  saved  by  vol- 
untary aid  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bothcnilds, 
and  others.  The  trial  of  the  O'Shea  divorce  case  be- 
gins in  London,  involving  Mr.  Pamell,  the  Irish 
Nationalist  leader. 

16.  Brazil  celebrates  the  first  atmiversary  of  the 
republic 

17.  London  bonks  guarantee  15,000,000  sterling  for 
the  Barimr  Brothers.  Russia :  Troops  fire  upon  riot- 
ers near  Moscow,  100  wounded ;  thixie  Nihilists  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  St.  Petersburg. 

18.  Launch  of  the  United  States  armored  cTuiser 
Maine  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  the  largest  ves- 
sel as  ^et  built  in  America,  rolitical  excitement  runs 
very  high  in  England  and  Ireland  regarding  the  claims 
of  ramell  as  an  Irish  leader. 

19.  General  coDcentration  of  troops  at  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Agency,  to  overawe  the  Indian  tribes.  Ire- 
laud:  Dillon  and  O'Brien  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  conspiracy.  Chicago:  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  American  Harvester  Company,  with 
capital  stock  of  $86,000^00. 

20.  Fighting  between  United  States  troops  and  Sioux 
Indians  near  rine  Rid^e  Agency.  Mr.  Pamell  rettises 
to  resign  his  leadership  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 

22.  Immediate  danger  of  fiirther  financial  disaster  is 
averted.  Springfield.  Mass. :  Harvard  defeats  Yale  at 
foot-ball.  Prof.  £ocn,  the  discoverer  of  the  alleged 
core  for  consumption,  is  specially  honored  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany. 

23.  Hostile  Indians  concentrate  in  the  Bad  Lands, 
and  threaten  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  General  elec- 
tions are  held  throughout  Italy  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.     Death  of  the  King  of  Holland. 

26.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Official  reception  of  the 
visiting  Brazilian  Squadron  at  New  York.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. :  Yale  defeats  Princeton  at  foot-ball,  winning 
the  championship. 

27.  Mr.  Pamell  issues  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, reaffirminor  his  right  to  the  leadership.  Railway 
traffic  delayecTin  England  by  a  beavy  snow-fall. 

29.  Chicago:  Enthusiastic  greeting  to  the  Irish 
envoys. 

80.  The  Irish  delegates  issue  a  manifesto  favoring 
the  retirement  of  Pamell. 

Beoember  1.  Congress  meets.  President's  message 
read  in  both  Houses ;  new  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives sworn  in ;  several  bills  intnoduced  in  the  House. 
Oklahoma:  Many  desperate  characters  escape  from 
the  jail  at  Guthrie.  Meeting  of  Irish  Home  Rulers 
in  Parliament  to  take  action  in  Parnell  case. 

2.  Ocala,  Florida :  MeetinjSf  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  tiie  National  Farmera'  Alliance.  Continued  threat- 
ening demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  all 
avaimble  troops  are  hurried  forward. 


8.  Ireland :  The  (Catholic  priesthood  declare  against 
Pamell. 

4.  King  Kalakaus,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  lands 
at  San  Francisco  fVom  the  United  States  steamship 
Charleston.  Washington :  Meeting  of  the  Interconti- 
nental Railway  Commission,  representatiTes  present 
irom  nearly  all  the  American  republics.  The  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  votes  £25,000  for  relief  of  the 
famine  in  Ireland. 

5.  Jersey  City  :  Four  election  officers  oonyicted  of 
fhtud  and  sent  to  jail  for  eighteen  months.  Germany 
recognizes  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

6.  Negotiations  tor  the  purchase  of  land  fVom  the 
Cherokee  nation  ;  $10,000,000  offered  lor  6,500,000  • 
acres  known  as  the  Cherokee  strip.  England:  Justin 
McCarthy  and  44  other  Irish  nationabsts  withdraw 
from  the  Pamell  faction  and  organize  as  a  separate 
party.  Mr.  Gladstone  reftises  to  treat  with  the  Irish 
party  under  iPamell's  leadership. 

8.  Meetiiig  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  in  New 
Orleans.  Meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor  at  Detroit. 

9.  Meeting  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union  in 
Philadelphia. 

10.  Alabama:  Strike  riot  at  the  Blue  Creek  coal 
mine ;  an  armed  foroe  sent  to  restore  order.  New- 
ark, Isew  Jersey :  General  strike  in  the  thread  miUs. 
Opening  of  the  Italian  Parliament  with  a  speech  by 
the  King.  Ireland :  Mr.  Parnell  begins  his  campaign 
by  forcibly  seizing  a  newspaper  offloe. 

11.  Alabama :  Strike  x>f  the  United  States  Rolling 
Stock  Company  for  non-payment  of  wages.  Switzer- 
land: Dr.  Welti  chosen  President  of  the  republic. 
France :  M.  de  Freycinet  elected  to  the  Academy. 

12.  A  large  force  of  hostile  Indians  on  the  war- 
path ;  depredations  reported  in  many  (juartera. 

]  8.  Unsuccessilil  trial  trip  of  the  cmiser  Newark. 

14.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  retum  to  Ireland,  somewhat 
discouraged  with  the  aspect  of  the  Irish  question  in 
this  country. 

15.  A  pf^  of  Indian  police  sent  to  arrest  Sitting 
Bull  are  attacked  and  compelled  to  defend  themselves ; 
Sitting  Bull  and  several  others  are  killed ;  the  Indian 
police  are  surrounded,  and  only  rescued  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  United  StatCK  cavalry. 

16.  Settlers  on  the  frontier  are  seeking  protection 
of  the  army  posts,  fearing  vengeance  of  hostile  In- 
dians. Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Convention  of  the  Women's 
Suffrage  Association.  Ireland :  The  Pamell  campaign 
opens  with  several  exciting  fights,  including  an  assault 
on  Mr.  Pamell  himself. 

17.  Altoona,  Pa. :  Representatives  of  16,000  minera 
meet  to  demand  increased  wages. 

18.  Idaho:  W.  J.  McConnell  and  Frederick  T.  Du- 
bois are  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Bftl- 
timore :  Launch  of  revenue  marine  steamer  Galves- 
ton. England :  The  Queen  unveils  a  statue  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  Germany. 

19.  New  Haven,  Coim. :  Funeral  of  the  late  M»or- 
Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terrv.  Montana:  Execution  of  lour 
Indian  murderers  at  Missoula. 

20.  Perryville,  N.  Y. :  Three  dynamite  shells  auo- 
cessftdly  fired  by  Dr.  Justin,  the  inventor. 

21.  Onio :  It  is  announced  that  the  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas  is  failing. 

22.  A  large  band  of  hostile  Indians  surrenderB  near 
Standing  Rock  Agency.  Ireland:  The  Kilkenny 
election  goes  against  Mr.  Pamell.  Scotland :  Strike 
of  railway  wor^nen. 

2d.  Henry  R.  Brown,  of  Michigan,  nominated  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  ides  Samuel  F.  Miller,  deceased 
(confirmed  by  the  Senate).  Surgeon  Charles  Suther- 
land appointed  Surgeon-GeneralUnited  States  army. 
Suocessiul  trial  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Newark. 

24.  The  President  issues  hifi  official  invitation  to  aU 
nations  to  participate  in  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1898.  Pern:  A  revolt  in  favor  of  Pierola,  the  ex- 
dictator,  is  suppressed ;  40  killed. 

25.  Cnristmas.  Part  of  Sitting  Bull's  band  escapes 
from  their  guard  and  ioins  the  hostile  camp.  Soot- 
land  :  The  railway  strikers  resort  to  violence. 
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26.  Hiniieflota:  New  jury  law  adopted  j  afive-Bizth 
▼ote  renders  a  yerdiot  valia  in  a  oivu  action. 

28.  Big  Foot's  band  of  hostile  Indians  surrenders 
at  Pine  Ridge  Asencv. 

29.  Big  Foot's  oand  resists  disannament  and  a  flght 
ensues.  Ci^t.  George  D.  Wallace,  Seventh  Cavalry, 
and  several  soldiers  killed.  Lieut.  Ernest  A.  Gar- 
lington.  Seventh  Cavalry,  and  many  soldiers  wound- 
ed. Many  Indians  killed  and  woanded.  The  Union 
Paciflo  Bailway  blocks  traffic  on  the  bridge  at  Omaha, 


to  foroe  agreement  to  terms  on  the  part  of  rival  roads. 
Washington :  Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society : 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  and  Economical 
Associations. 

80.  Indians  attack  a  provision  tnun  of  the  Ninth 
Cavalry,  near  Pine  Bidge  Agency,  but  are  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss. 

81.  Irish  Nationalists  hold  a  conference  at  Bouloffne, 
France,  O'Brien  and  Paroell  present.  Pamell  remses 
to  surrender  the  party  leadership. 


F 


FAMINES  IN  IRELAND.  Daring  August, 
1890,  there  was  among  the  Irish  p^ple  great 
anxiety  in  regard  to  the  potato  crop,  and  unfor- 
tanately  the  worst  fears  were  realized.  The  po- 
tato rot  or  blight,  spread  through  the  western 
half  of  Ireland.  In  west  Cork  the  ^eld  was 
below  the  average.  In  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
west — ^in  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Clare.  Mayo, 
C^lway,  and  Kerry,  and  in  the  western  islands — 
the  crop  was  a  total  failure.  The  existence  of  an 
Irish  famine  attracted  great  attention  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  famines  in  Ireland  were  investi- 

Sted.  The  potato  has  been  cultivated  in  Ire- 
id  since  its  introduction  by  Sir  Waltei  Ral- 
eigh in  1586.  Producing  more  weight  and  bulk 
to  the  acre  than  an^  other  food  crop,  and  bein^ 
easy  of  cultivation,  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  a  people  who  live  on  the  product 
of  small  plots  of  ground ;  and  it  had  become  the 
principal  food  of  the  Irish  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  When  Chief  Baron 
Rice  went  to  London  from  Ireland  in  1688  to 
urge  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people  upon  James 
II,  the  hostile  populace  escorted  him  in  mock 
state  with  potatoes  stuck  on  poles.  It  seems  to 
have  been  about  this  time  that  the  people  mul- 
tiplied their  potato  plots,  to  the  detriment  of  all 
otner  kinds  of  food  products;  and  since  then 
the  potato  has  been  almost  the  sole  food  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  In  1739  it  was  the  custom 
to  leave  the  potatoes  in  the  ground  until  near 
Xhristmas^  digging  from  day  to  day  only  what 
was  immediately  needed  for  food:  and  m  that 
year  an  early  and  severe  frost  destroyed  the  un- 
du^  potatoes,  and  a  terrible  famine  resulted,  in 
which  one  fifth  of  the  population  starved  to 
death.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day  Ire- 
land has  been  visited  with  famines.  In  1822 
there  was  a  serious  famine  in  Mnnster  and  Con- 
naught  ;  owing  to  excessive  humidity,  the  pota- 
toes rotted  atter  they  had  been  stowed  in  pits 
and  cellars.  In  1881, 1885, 1836, 1837, 1839,  and 
1842  there  were  oartial  failures  of  the  potato 
crop  which  causea  much  distress.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1845  there  were  rumors  that  a  blight 
had  fallen  upon  the  potato  in  various  districts, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  season  there  was 
scarcely  a  county  in  Ireland  in  which  the  dis- 
ease had  not  made  some  progress.  "  A  famine," 
says  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  speaking  of  the  horror 
of  this  time,  "  was  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  Ire- 
land, and  familiarity  had  diminished  its  terrors ; 
but  a  famine  on  the  scale  of  the  one  at  hand  was 
scarcely  known  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race." 
Before  the  autumn  of  1845  had  drawn  to  an  end, 
poor-law  guardians  and  clergymen  (including 


some  of  every  denomination)  affirmed  that  in 
many  districts  when  winter  arrived  no  sound 
potatoes  would  be  left*  The  calamity  of  that 
year  was  not  confined  to  Ireland.  The  blight 
fell  at  the  same  time  upon  the  potato  in  wic^ly 
separated  districts  of  the  world ;  in  Belgium,  in 
Canada,  in  Hungary,  in  Holland,  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  United  States.  But  the  danger  was 
greater  and  the  results  more  calamitous  in  Ire- 
land than  elsewhere,  because  in  Ireland  alone  the 
food  product  attacked  was  the  sole  food  of  the 
rural  population.  A  people  whose  ordinary  food 
is  meat,  maize,  and  wheat,  and  whose  ordinary 
drink  is  tea,  coffee,  and  beer,  can  retrench  in  pe- 
riods of  scarcity  and  resort  to  cheaper  kinds  of 
food,  such  as  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  photatoes,  with 
water  as  a  beverage ;  but  a  people  who  feed  en- 
tirely on  potatoes  live  upon  the  extreme  verge 
of  human  subsistence,  and  when  they  are  &• 
prived  of  their  accustomed  food  there  is  nothing 
cheaper  to  which  they  can  resort.  Poverty  so 
complete  that  the  incidental  potato  of  America 
becomes  bread  and  meat  to  a  whole  nation  over 
the  sea  is  an  impoverishment  which  it  is  hard 
for  the  poorest  American  to  understand;  but 
this  is  the  case  with  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  causes  such  widespread  and  aw- 
ful suffering  in  that  country.  The  fact  that  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  m  1890  was  less  dis- 
astrous than  similar  failures  in  previous  years, 
was  due  to  two  causes :  First,  the  relief  move- 
ment in  America  had  directed  attention  to  the 
peril ;  and,  second,  the  population  of  the  fam- 
ished districts  was  less  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. At  the  time  of  the  great  famine  of  1846 
Ireland  had  a  population  of  between  8,000,000 
and  9,000,000 ;  but,  in  1890,  her  resident  j)opula- 
tion  was  little  more  than  4,000,000.  The  de- 
]X)pulation  was  almost  entirely  due  to  emigra- 
tion. 

During  every  famine  year  the  suffering  has 
been  relieved  principally  by  private  contribu- 
tions and  largely  by  the  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  the  great  famine  of  1846  the 
efforts  of  individuals  were  aided  by  a  mark  of 
official  sympathy  from  the  United*  States  Gov- 
ernment, wnich,  early  in  the  winter  of  1847, 
commissioned  two  war-ships,  the  "  Jamestown  " 
and  the  "  Macedonian,"  to  receive  cargoes  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing  and  transport  them  to  Ire- 
land. The  "Jamestown's"  cargo  included 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  pease,  beans,  Indian  com, 
flour  (wheat),  barley  and  oatmeal,  Indian  meal, 
rice,  biscuit,  potatoes,  dried  apples,  pork,  hams, 
fish,  and  clotning.  The  "  Macedonian's  "  cargo 
included  Indian  meal,  rice^  beans,  pease,  Indian 
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corn,  wheat,  and  salt  pork.  She  carried  also  a 
private  consignment  of  100  barrels  of  Indian 
meal  and  8  packages  of  clothing;  and  also  18 
boxes,  3  bales,  and  3  barrels  of  clothing.  The 
contributions  then  sent  to  the  Dublin  Charitable 
Committee  (composed  of  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends)  amounted  to  £168,000,  of  which  the 
provisions  were  estimated  at  £108,651.  In  ad- 
dition the  clothing  received  from  America  was 
estimated  at  £10,000.  The  Irish  in  the  United 
States  remitted,  in  small  sums,  during  the  vear 
ending  March  30,  1847,  to  friends  in  Ireland 
over  11,000,000  through  banking  houses  in  New 
York  city.  The  amount  transmitted  through 
financial  establishments  in  other  cities  was  un- 
questionably very  large,  but  no  authoritative 
computation  was  ever  made  of  it.  In  spite  of 
all  efforts  for  relief  half  a  million  people  perished 
from  acute  starvation  and  from  cnolera  brought 
on  by  eating  putrescent  potatoes.  Another  half- 
million  emigrated  to  America. 

In  the  famine  year  of  1862-'63  more  than  10,- 
000  deaths  werQ  added  to  the  usual  death  rate, 
the  direct  result  of  destitution,  and  80,000  pau- 
per emigrants  sought  a  refuge  in  America.  Al- 
though the  United  States  then  had  a  civiUwar 
on  its  hands,  we  sent  to  Ireland  a  sum  variously 
estimated  at  from  $8,000,000  to  $9,000,000. 

The  relief  sent  to  Ireland  in  1879-'80  was 
mostly  in  money,  although  the  United  States 
Government  again  commissioned  a  war-ship,  the 
"  Constellation,"  commanded  by  Capt.  Potter,  to 
proceed  to  Ireland  with  a  cargo  of  provisions. 
During  that  famine  year  the  generosity  of  Amer- 
ica found  its  way  to  Ireland  through  various 
channels.  A  portion  of  it  went  to  form  the  re- 
lief fund  of  tne  Irish  National  Land  League; 
another  portion  was  absorbed  by  the  fund  rais^ 
and  expended  by  the  New  York  "  Herald  " ;  the 
New  York  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  Charles  P. 
Daly  was  president,  forwarded  about  $100,000 ; 
$60,000  was  sent  from  various  sources  to  the 
Mansion  House  Relief  Committee,  Dublin;  a 
special  committee  was  established  in  Philade]- 
pnia;  but  probably  the  greatest  amount  of  all 
was  transmitted  directly  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  Ireland.  The  Parliament  of  Canada 
voted  $100,000  as  an  Irish  relief  fund,  confiding 
it  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  distribution. 
The  Province  of  Ontario  also  voted  $20,000. 
The  scattered  British  colonies  in  the  cities  of 
South  America  were  not  deaf  to  the  distant  cries 
of  distress;  Georgetown,  Demerara,  sent  nearly 
$3,000  to  Dublin ;  and  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
sent  over  $20,000. 

At  the  time,  therefore,  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  there  was  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  1890,  which  was  likely  to  entail  a  famine 
upon  the  Irish  people,  there  was  no  reason  for 
believing  that  tne  distress  would  be  relieved 
otherwise  than  bv  American  generosity,  as  no 
steps  had  been  taken  by  the  British  Government 
to  meet  the  crisis.  In  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1890,  the  newspapers  and  public  speakers  began 
to  sound  the  alarm.  The  Irish  Land  Commis- 
sioners issued  a  report  giving  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  crop.  On  Aug.  26,  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Land  League,  it  was  pub- 
licly declared  that  nothing  stood  between  the 
Irish  peasantry  and  starvation  during  the  com- 
ing winter  but  outside  assistance.   But  the  politi- 


cal leaders  whom  the  Irish  people  had  elected  as 
their  authorized  representatives  nad  given  pledges 
in  1880  that  never  a^in  would  aid  be  asked  from 
the  United  States  m  time  of  famine,  and  these 
pledges  prevented  a  formal  appeal  from  them. 
Nevertheless,  in  letters  and  public  speeches  they 
proclaimed  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  On  Sept. 
18  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Donegal  met 
and  declared :  "  We  feel  bound  to  put  on  record 
the  following  facts  relative  to  the  destruction  by 
blight  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Donegal  and  along  most  of  the  sea- 
coast  The  yield  in  some  places  is  next  to  noth- 
ing, and  amounts  to  one  third  the  usual  produce 
in  no  parish  within  these  districts.  Already  the 
price  of  Indian  meal  has  gone  up  more  than  one 
shilling  per  hundred  weight  In  less  than  three 
months  hence  40,000  people  of  the  poorer  farming 
class  will  be  without  their  staple  article  of  food, 
and  therefore  helpless,  unless  something  be  done  in 
the  mean  time  to  bring  them  money  to  buy 
meal."  The  clergy  of  Clare  Island  wrote:  "Of 
130  families  (the  entire  population)  110  have  to 
live  exclusively  on  immatured  and  half -rotten 
tubers.  Is  it  food  for  working  men  f  Is  it  food 
for  young,  growing-up  children  t  Even  this 
wretched  fooa  can  not  last  beyond  October.  The 
little  means  the  people  had  are  now  exhausted, 
for  they  have  been  buying  Indian  meal,  most  of 
them,  since  Christmas  (for  there  was  a  failure  in 
last  year's  potato  crop  also),  and  their  means 
l)eing  gone  they  have  no  credit  to  get  food. 
Already  the  fine  constitutions  of  these  people 
are  becoming  enfeebled  from  the  very  insuffi- 
cient food.  And  in  another  month  we  know 
not  what  they  can  do,  unless  they  turn  to  eating 
grass  or  seaweed.**  The  clergy  of  other  dis- 
tricts made  similar  statements. 

By  the  end  of  Septembei  it  became  evident 
that  there  was  a  certainty  of  famine,  and  the 
daily  press  in  the  United  States  began  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  an  American  movement  to  afford 
relief,  pointing  out  that  in  all  previous  periods 
of  famine  relief  had  not  been  sent  until  the 
horror  of  the  situation  began  to  manifest  itself 
by  actual  deaths  from  starvation.  In  the  mean 
time,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  famine  and*be* 
ready  for  it,  a  number  of  citizens  not  connected 
with  any  Irish  societies  or  political  bodies  had 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  relief. 
Several  informal  meetings  were  held,  and  on 
Oct  1  these  gentlemen,  under  the  name  of  the 
^*  American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Famine 
in  Ireland,**  published  an  appeal  setting  forth 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  inviting 
aid  from  the  American  people.  The  issuance  of 
this  appeal  was  the  signal  for  an  astounding  out- 
burst of  abuse  from  the  Tory  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land, the  organs  of  the  Imperial  Government 
declaring  that  there  was  no  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  and  no  prospect  of  unusual  distress  in 
Ireland,  and  indulging  in  abuse  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Committee.  But  the  response 
from  the  American  people  was  most  encouraging. 
Newspapers  througnout  the  country  notified  the 
American  Committee  of  their  intention  to  assist 
the  relief  movement.  The  New  York  "Sun** 
became  the  treasurer  of  the  committee,  and  it 
and  the  New  York  "  Press  **  promised  to  publish 
the  names  of  all  contributors.  The  Boston 
** Globe,**  the  Cincinnati  "Post,**  the  Albany 
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•*  Evening  Journal/'  the  Baltimore  "  Sun,"  the 
Chicago  "  Globe,"  and  the  St  Louis  "  Chronicle  " 
signified  their  desire  to  act  as  the  American 
Committee's  sub-treasurers.  The  "Times"  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  collected  and  forwarded  to  the 
American  Committee  over  f  1.000,  and  several 
other  newspapers  collected  and  forwarded  smaller 
sums.  The  New  York  "Times"  provided  the 
committee  with  an  office  free  of  rent,  and  dealers 
in  office  supplies  furnished  it  without  charge. 
The  Mayor  of  New  York,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Committee,  appointed  a  local  com- 
mittee to  take  charge  of  the  movement  in  the 
city,  and  local  committees  were  appointed  in 
several  other  cities.  During  the  first  half  of 
October  the  British  Oovemment  continued  to 
deny  the  existence  of  distress  in  Ireland  or  the 
threat  of  a  famine.  It  sent  to  Ireland  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Financial  Agent  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr. 
I.  F.  Tuke,  and  they  on  retuminp^  denied  the 
danger  of  famine.  But  public  opmion  was  not 
satisfied ;  and  Chief-Secretary  Balfour  was  com- 
pelled to  visit  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  personal  investigation  as  to  tne  truth  of  the 
statements  regarding  the  condition  of  the  crops. 
The  result  was  that,  on  his  return,  he  was  forced 
to  admit  that  the  warning  of  the  impending 
calamity  was  fully  justifiea  by  events ;  and  the 
British  Government  thereupon  pledged  itself  to 
furnish  all  necessa,ry  relief.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  American  Committee  suspended 
operations. 

Before  the  expiration  of  October  the  British 
Government  advanced  to  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  of  Ireland  the  sum 
of  £400,000  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
company  to  build  lines  to  connect  the  coast  with 
inlaynd  markets  in  the  distressed  districts  of  Ire- 
land. Fiftv  miles  were  to  be  constructed  from 
Gkklway  to  Clifton,  twenty-six  miles  from  West- 
port  to  Mulvany,  and  a  short  line  from  Ballina 
to  Killida.  The  construction  of  these  roads  was 
intended  to  afford  the  poor  tenants  work,  which 
would  enable  them  to  earn  money  with  which  to 
tide  over  the  winter  months  and  to  purchase 
potato  seed  in  the  spring. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament,  in  November, 
the  Queen's  speech  authoritatively  announced  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  and  the  existence  of 
unusual  distress,  and  a  ^rant  of  money  was  then 
made  for  immediate  Irish  relief.  On  Dec.  4,  a 
British  man-of-war  conveyed  ten  tmis  of  meal  to 
the  starving  inhabitants  of  Clare  Island  and  Innis- 
turk ;  and  shortly  afterward  the  steamers  "  Sea- 
horse," "Magnet,"  "  Britomarte,"  and  "Grap- 
pler,"  laden  with  food  supplies,  were  dispatched 
to  Ireliuid.  In  the  same  month  (Decemoer)  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
made  a  formal  appeal  to  their  co-religionists  in 
America,  and  large  amounts  of  money  were  for- 
warded to  them.  Yet  the  distress  continued  to 
increase.  Government  aid  was  found  inadequate 
to  cope  with  it,  and  on  Jan.  4  the  Earl  of  Zet- 
land, Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  Chief 
Secretary,  officially  promulgated  an  appeal  for 
aid,  acknowledging  the  inability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  cope  with  the  distress,  and  asking  for 
private  contributions. 

In  all  times  of  famine  the  distress  is  in- 
creased by  disease.  Cholera  is  prevalent  in  dis- 
tricts where  Indian  meal  has  been  substituted 


for  the  usual  potatoes,  the  reason  being  that  the 
Irish  peasants  are  accustomed  to  use  only  peat 
or  dried  turf  as  fuel,  and  have  neither  facilities 
for  procuring  coal  nor  stoves  for  burning  it. 
Indian  meal,  if  not  thoroughly  cooked,  is  sure  to 
produce  cholera,  and  a  turf  or  peat  fire  can 
not  give  out  heat  sufficient  to  cook  it  prop- 
erly. Another  disease  that  has  accompanied 
every  Irish  famine  is  known  as  famine  fever. 
The  result  of  starvation  is  not  necessarily  imme- 
diate death.  It  first  manifests  itself  by  a  general 
lowering  of  the  system,  and  bv  the  accessibility 
of  the  constitution  to  various  diseases  that  would 
not  have  attacked  people  in  strong  health.  But 
when  a  certain  point  of  suffering  from  continued 
privation  is  reached  fevers  begin  to  make  their 
appearance— the  earliness  of  their  invasion  be- 
ing, in  individuals  and  districts,  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  distress  endured.  Fam- 
ine fever  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  typhus. 
In  the  Irish  famine  years  of  1846>'47  and  1879- 
'80,  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disc^ase  was 
well  establishea  by  the  terrible  mortality  among 
the  medical  profession ;  but  while  it  may  be 
communicatea  by  infection,  it  may  also  arise 
spontaneously  as  a  direct  result  of  physical  pri- 
vation and  mental  depression.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  due  to  sanitary  imperfections.  The  medi- 
cal reports  for  the  famine  years  all  agree  that, 
very  frequently,  dwellings  surrounded  by  ex- 
tremely bad  sanitary  conditions  were  free  from 
the  epidemic,  while  other  dwellings  at  a  distance 
were  assailed,  though  better  circumstanced.  Fam- 
ilies stricken  with  fever  are  very  reluctant  to 
make  the  fact  known,  because  all  intercourse 
with  their  neighbors  is  immediately  stopped. 
They  are  re^rded  as  plague  stricken,  their 
houses  are  avoided,  and  it  is  often  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  procure  nurses.  A  peculiarity  of  fam- 
ine fever  is  the  large  number  of  children  and 
young  people  attacked  by  it,  all  the  members  of 
a  large  family  being  often  stricken  simultane- 
ously. It  happens  frequently  that  a  child  is  the 
first  one  attacked ;  anu  in  districts  where  food  is 
not  granted  for  school  children,  these  are  usually 
the  earliest  sufferers  from  the  disease.  Insuffi- 
ciency of  proper  food  and  especially  deprivation 
of  milk,  tell  heavily  against  the  healtn  of  the 
children  in  every  crisis.  Next  to  the  children 
their  mothers  appear  to  be  especially  liable  to 
the  invasion  of  famine  fever.  During  the  enor- 
mous emigration  that  followed  the  famine  of 
1846-'47  the  disease  was  so  rife  on  the  emigrant 
ships  that  the  name  of  "  coffin-ships  "  was  giv- 
en to  those  vessels,  the  mortality  being  fright- 
ful to  contemplate.  The  privations  of  a  famine 
year  are  productive  of  evil  conseouences  to  the 
survivors,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  excess- 
ive proportion  of  them  have  suffered  from  certain 
affections  (e.  g.,  blindness).  The  British  census 
returns  show  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  exist  in  Ireland  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
numbers  being  1  in  every  445  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  while  in  England  and  Wales  the  pro- 
portion is  1  in  every  686,  and  in  Scotland  1  in 
every  658. 

The  scenes  of  distress  during  the  famine  years 
are  heart-rending.  The  few  following  instances 
are  typical  of  the  utter  destitution  and  misery 
that  prevailed  during  the  famine  of  1846-'47. 
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At  Skibbereen,  on  Dec.  16,  a  man  named  Dono- 
van, who  could  obtain  no  employment,  walked 
twelve  miles  to  the  nearest  town  to  pawn  his 
shoes  for  bread  for  his  family.  The  loaf  he  was 
thus  able  to  buy  he  took  back  under  his  cloak 
through  the  falling  snow,  and  fell  dead  at  the 
door  of  his  cabin.  The  poverty  was  so  general 
and  universal  that  there  was  no  money  to  buy 
coffins,  and  the  absence  of  coffins  generally  in- 
duced the  survivors  to  delay  burial  until  the 
decomposing  body  poisoned  the  hovel  and  became 
loathsome.  Therefore,  the  people,  in  many  in- 
stances, b«iried  their  dead  m  tne  earthen  floor 
that  they  might  escape  both  trouble  and  shame, 
for  the  poorest  felt  that  there  was  shame  in  de- 
nying decent  burial  to  their  deceased  relatives. 
Besiaes,  others  had  already  buried  the  dead  in 
the  flelds  and  highways,  and  it  was  thought  that 
a  resting-place  by  the  cabin  hearth  was  as  sacred 
as  these.  In  a  village  almost  depopulated  by 
famine  five  bodies  were  dragged  to  a  kitchen 
garden  and  buried  in  so  imperfect  a  trench  by 
the  weak  survivors  that  the  does  (themselves 
starving  all  over  the  island)  smelled  them  out 
and  began  to  unearth  them.  In  one  cabin,  in 
Filemuck,  Darby  Ryan  and  his  son  died.  The 
old  man's  wife  contrived  to  lay  them  out  on 
two  panniers  as  decently  as  possible,  after  which 
she  died  also.  And  when  the  cabin  was  visited, 
the  only  living  things  found  there  were  an 
emaciated  boy  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation 
and  a  little  skeleton  babe,  which  vainly  tried 
to  hang  to  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  In 
Kinsale,  out  of  200  houses,  there  were  only  two 
where  there  was  any  food.  At  Ballydehob, 
in  Bantry,  every  hovel  had  its  dead  body,  and 
every  dead  body  the  marks  of  famine.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  afterward  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  wrote  at  the  time :  *'  On  our 
way  home  we  passed  the  hut  of  the  first  man 
who  perished  by  famine  in  the  parish.  When 
he  found  death  staring  him  in  the  face  he  built 
up  the  door  of  his  hut  with  large  stones,  and 
thus  inclosing  himself  and  his  children,  prepared 
to  die.  No  one  took  anv  notice,  but  some  days 
afterward  one  of  the  children  contrived  tore- 
move  some  of  these  stones  and  creep  through 
the  aperture.  Crawling  to  some  of  nis  neigh- 
bors, ne  told  them  that  nis  father '  did  not  seem 
to  care  about  him  and  his  brother,'  and  had  now 
'  been  asleep  two  days.'  An  entrance  was  effected,' 
and  the  man  and  the  other  child  found  dead.*' 
The  writers  of  that  time  pause  horror-stricken 
at  the  sights  thev  saw,  ana  more  than  once  re- 
fuse to  describe  the  condition  in  which  the  bod- 
ies of  the  dead  and  dying  were  left  by  the  starv- 
ing rats  and  dogs. 

The  scenes  of  distress  during  the  famine  of 
1879-'80,  before  aid  from  the  outside  world  had 
reached  the  starving  people,  were  equally  terri- 
ble. The  Bishop  of  Elpnin  said  concerning  his 
own  parish,  **Tnere  are  thousands  of  families 
suffenng  from  hunger."  The  priests  of  Arran 
Island,  visiting  among  its  villages  in  the  early 
winter,  saw  children  absolutely  naked  shivering 
in  the  flreless  chimnev-comers.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  "  Freeman  s  Journal,"  who  traveled 
throuj^h  the  distressed  districts  in  early  Janu- 
ary, visited  hundreds  of  families  that  were  wast- 
ing away  in  actual  starvation,  existing  on  a 
chance  meal  of  stirabout  (badly  cooked  Indian 


meal)  begged  from  neighbors  only  less  destitute 
than  themselves,  digging  the  potato  fields  over 
again  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  few  forgotten 
roots,  or  cowering  in  their  cabins  all  day  in  or- 
der not  to  excite  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  exer- 
cising. A  family  of  nine  on  Dinas  Island  ex- 
isted on  periwinxles — ^their  potatoes  gone  since 
Christmas,  nothing  to  sow,  nothing  to  fish  with, 
nothing  to  pawn ;  children  without  a  rag  of 
clothing ;  sick  men  artd  women  without  a  drop 
of  milk  or  tea,  with  hollow  cheeks,  lusterless 
eyes,  and  broken  heart-s.  A  priest  of  Galwar 
said  he  knew  a  familv  that  had  not  had  a  meal 
for  four  days.  Men  dropped  dead  in  the  high- 
ways and  at  the  doors  of  nouses  where  they  had 
gone  to  beg  for  aid.  Swarms  of  the  starving 
populace  from  the  country  districts  went  into 
the  towns,  and  were  seen  squatting  in  rows 
along  the  curbstones,  sitting  on  doorsteps,  wait- 
ing and  watching  for  food  the  livelong  day. 
In  Kiilamey,  a  correspondent  of  the  I^ndon 
**  Standard,''  leaving  the  main  thoroug^ares, 
passed  with  the  dispensary  medical  officers 
and  a  priest  through  crowded  lanes  and  alley? 
where  tne  poor  were  clustered  thickly  together. 
**  I  shall  never  forget,"  he  said,  "  the  scenes  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness  which  were  here 
revealed,  although  I  should  vainly  attempt 
to  describe  them.  In  one  wretched  house  we 
found  a  family  of  eight  persons.  The  father 
had  not  had  a  day's  work  for  two  months,  and 
the  mother  assured  us  that  her  little  ones  had 
not  tasted  food  since  the  morning  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  Huddled  upon  a  wisp  of  straw  that 
lay  on  the  damp  earth,  and  covered  only  with  an 
old  quilt,  the  hungry  children  had  ched  them- 
selves to  sleep ;  but  the  noise  of  our  visit  dis- 
turbed them,  and  they  renewed  their  clamors  and 
piteous  appeals  to 'mammy 'for  something  to 
eat.  Not  an  article  of  furniture  save  a  broken 
bench  was  in  the  house;  all  had  been  sold  or 
pawned  for  food.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  had 
given  them  their  last  meal.  The  eldest  child 
was  to  go  to  the  convent  that  evening,  and 
should  she  fail  to  get  food  the  poor  creatures 
would  be  supperless.  My  companions  gave  this 
destitute  family  the  price  of  a  supper,  and  we 
went  our  way  and  saw  able-bodied  men  lying 
upon  wretched  straw  couches,  believing  that  bj 
remaining  quiet  they  could  better  resist  the  pain 
of  the  hunger  that  gnawed  at  their  vitals.  Far- 
ther on  we  came  to  the  cabin  of  a  family  who 
had  once  been  better  off,  but  were  now  reiiuced 
to  the  lowest  extremity ;  and,  horrible  to  relate, 
the  mind  of  the  mother  had  given  way  under 
the  pangs  of  hunger  and  she  had  become  insane.** 
Another  writer  says :  "  We  visited  more  than 
thirty  hovels  of  the  poor,  principally  in  the  town- 
lands  of  Culmore  and  Cashel,  m  which  I  beheld 
scenes  of  misery  and  wretchedness  wholly  inde- 
scribable. In  some  of  these  hovels  evicted  fami- 
lies had  lately  taken  refuge,  so  that  overcrowding 
added  to  the  other  horrors  of  the  situation.  In 
one  hovel  in  the  town  land  of  Cashel,  we  found  a 
little  child,  three  years  old,  one  of  a  family  of  six, 
apparently  very  ill,  with  no  person  more  com- 
petent to  watch  it  than  an  idiot  sister  of  eighteen, 
while  the  mother  was  absent  begging  relief,  and 
the  father  in  England  seeking  work  at  the  har- 
vests. In  another  an  aged  mother,  also  very  ill, 
lying  alone,  with  nothing  to  eat  except  long- 
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cooked  Indian  meal  which  she  was  unable  to 
swallow.  In  another,  in  the  townland  of  Oul- 
more,  there  were  four  young  children,  one  of 
whom  was  in  a  desperate  condition  for  want  of 
its  natural  food,  milk,  without  which  it  was  no 
longer  capable  of  eating  the  Indian-meal  stir- 
about, or  even  retaining  anything  whatever  on 
its  stomach.  I  took  off  my  glove  to  feel  its 
emaciated  little  face,  calm  and  livid  as  in  death, 
which  I  found  to  be  stone  cold.  My  companion 
gently  stirred  its  limbs,  and  after  a  wnile  it 
opened  its  eyes,  though  only  for  a  moment, 
again  relapsing  into  a  state  of  coma  apparently." 
It  was  officially  recorded  during  the  famine  of 
1880  that  before  outside  aid  could  reach  many 
districts,  the  charity  of  the  wretched  people  to- 
ward each  other  had  done  its  last  office,  and  the 
miserable  beings,  reduced  to  a  meal  a  day  of 
turnips,  shell  f^h,  or  seaweed,  had  already  sunk 
into  tne  torpor  which  is  the  second  stage  of  star- 
Tation.  So  urgent  was  the  necessity,  so  heart- 
rending were  the  panic-stricken  letters  that 
poured  in  from  places  reduced  to  extremities 
like  this,  that  the  Dublin  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee, at  their  first  meeting  in  January,  unan- 
imouslv  suspended  standing  orders  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispatching  aid.  One  of  the  most  dismal 
spectacles  of  these  times  was  the  ragged,  famished 
crowds  that  came  like  specters  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  their  cabins,  swarming  around  the  doors 
of  the  relief  committees  by  day  and  night,  in 
rain  and  frost,  with  gaunt,  piteous  faces,  in  their 
rags,  waiting  patiently  for  their  dole  of  Indian 
meaL  One  committee,  at  their  first  distribu- 
tion, sat  far  into  the  night  and  distributed  1,000 
tickets  for  two  stones  of  Indian  meal  apiece ;  yet 
there  were  between  400  and  500  fathers  of  fami- 
lies still  left  empty-handed,  who  had  traveled 
long  distances  and  waited  all  day  and  all  night 
in  the  streets  in  expectation  of  a  similar  pit- 
tance. Such  are  examples  of  the  distress  which 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  entails  on  the 
Irish  people.  They  might  be  numbered  in  the 
thousands. 

FABMEBS'  ALLIANCE,  THE,  a  nation- 
al organization  of  agriculturists  for  mutual  im- 
firovement  and  the  furtherance  of  political  ends, 
t  was  founded  in  New  York  about  the  year  1878. 
Two  or  three  years  later  the  Agricultural  Wheel 
(see  ^  Annual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1886,  page  42)  was 
incorporated ;  and  m  1885  the  Farmers'  Union. 
The  Alliance  that  was  incorporated  in  New  York 
was  an  anti-secret  organization,  and  spread  ra|>- 
idly  westward.  The  largest  development  until 
recently  was  in  1883  and  1884.  The  Alliance 
that  was  incorporated  in  Texas  in  1880  was  a  se- 
cret and  benevolent  association.  In  1887  it  had 
a  membership  of  over  100,000.  At  the  same  time 
Louisiana  had  a  Farmers'  Union  with  10,000 
members.  These  two  organizations  united  un- 
der the  general  laws  of  Congress,  and  secured  an 
article  of  incorporation  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, under  the  name  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Co-operative  Union.  A  national 
organization  was  completed  with  the  National 
Agricultural  Wheel  in  October,  1889,  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  In- 
dustrial Union.  Much  confusion  arises  from 
the  fact  that  each  State  has  its  ovm  particular 
name ;  and  so  unions,  wheels,  and  alliances  exist 
all  over  the  country.    But  these  are  subordinate 


bodies  which  must  conform  to  the  constitution 
of  the  national  organization  and  obtain  charters 
from  it.  No  alliance  or  union  can  use  or  per- 
form any  secret  work  other  than  that  permit- 
ted by  the  national  constitution.  The  expressed 
purposes  of  the  order  are : 

1.  To  labor  for  the  Government  in  a  strictly  non- 
paitisaD  spirit,  and  to  bring  a  boat  a  more  perlect  union 
of  all  olaases. 

8.  To  demand  equal  rights  for  all,  and  spedal  privi- 
leges for  none. 

8.  To  approve  the  motto  "  In  thiDgs  essential,  unity ; 
and  in  aUtnings,  charity.*' 

4.  To  develop  a  better  state,  mentally,  morally,  so- 
oially,  and  financially. 

6.  To  strive  constantly  to  secure  harmony  and  good- 
will to  ail  mankind,  and  brotherly  love  among  our- 
selves. 

6.  To  suppress  personal,  local,  sectional,  and  nation- 
al prejudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry,  and  all  selfish  am- 
bition. 

7.  To  visit  the  homes  where  lacerated  hearts  are 
bleeding,  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  a  brother  or 
sister,  to  bury  the  dead,  care  for  the  widows,  edu- 
cate the  orphans,  exercise  charity  toward  offenders, 
construe  words  and  deeds  in  their  roost  favorable 
light,  grant  honesty  of  purpose  and  good  intentions 
to  others,  and  protect  the  j^rincnples  of  the  Farmen? 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  until  death. 

Women  are  admitted  to  full  membership,  and 
no  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  eligible. 
Women  pay  neither  dues  nor  fees.  The  plan  of 
action  adopted  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance  is  to 
agree  first  upon  a  needed  reform,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  persuade  each  political  party  to  use 
its  influence  to  le^slate  to  that  effect,  and  if  all 
the  parties  fail,  it  will  devise  ways  to  enforce 
it  The  order  recognizes  that  reform  must  come 
through  legislation,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
place  a  separate  ticket  in  the  field.  If  legisla- 
tion can  not  be  shaped  in  any  other  way,  it  will 
nominate  its  own  candidates.  State  Alliance  ex- 
changes have  been  established,  with  a  large  cap- 
ital stock  paid  in,  which  enables  the  farmer  to 
purchase  machinery  and  commodities  at  whole- 
sale prices.  Millions  of  dollars  are  claimed  to 
have  been  saved  by  reducing  the  profits  of  the 
merchants  and  the  middlemen. 

The  annual  national  convention  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,  which  met  in  St.  Louis  in  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  adopted  a  plan  of  confederation  with 
the  Knights  of  Labor  (see  "  Annual  CvdopiBdia" 
for  1885,  page  516).  The  name  was  also  cnanged 
to  National  Farmers*  Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union,  and  headquarters  were  established  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Friendly  greetings  were 
exchanged  with  the  Greenback  party  and  the 
Single-tex  party.  At  the  annual  national  con- 
vention of  the  Alliance,  held  in  Ocala,  Fla., 
in  December,  1890,  the  following  platform  was 
adopted: 

1.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  national  banks,  and 
the  substitution  of  lecral-tender  Treasury  notes  in  lieu 
of  national  bank  notes,  issued  in  sufficient  volume  to 
do  the  business  of  the  country  on  a  cash  system,  regu- 
lating the  amount  needed  on  a  per  capita  basis  as  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  expand ;  and  that  all 
money  issued  by  the  Qovemment  shall  be  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  debts,  both  public  and  private. 

2.  We  demand  that  Congress  shall  pass  such  laws 
as  shall  eventually  prevent  the  dealing  in  futures  of 
all  agricultural  and  mechanical  productions,  preserv- 
ing a  stringent  system  of  procedure  in  trials,  and  im- 
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posinff  Buoh  penalties  as  shall  secure  the  most  perfect 
compliance  with  the  law. 

8.  We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver. 

4.  We  demand  the  pa^sa^e  of  laws  prohibiting  the 
alien  ownership  of  land,  and  that  Congress  take  early 
steps  to  devise  some  plan  to  obtain  all  lands  now 
owned  by  aliens  and  foreign  syndicates,  and  that  all 
lands  now  held  by  railroad  and  other  corporations  in 
excess  of  such  as  are  actually  used  and  needed  by 
them  be  reclaimed  by  the  Government  and  held  for 
actual  settlers. 

5.  Believint^  in  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  to  all 
and  special  privileges  to  none,  we  demand  that  taxa- 
tion^ national  or  State,  shall  not  be  used  to  bmld  up 
one  interest  or  class  at  the  expense  of  another.  Wo 
believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people :  and 
hence  we  demand  that  all  revenues — national,  »tatc, 
or  county— shall  he  limited  to  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Government  economically  and  honestly  admin- 
istered. 

0.  We  demand  that  Congress  issue  a  sufficient 
amount  of  IVactional  paper  currency  to  faciliato  ex- 
change through  the  medium  of  the  United  States 
mail. 

Amendments  were  inoorporat^d  calling  first 
for  the  experiment  of  Goyemment  control  of  all 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  and 
for  absolute  Ownership  if  this  plan  proves  inade- 
quate, and  providing  that  every  national  and 
State  lecturer  of  the  Alliance,  and  every  State 
Alliance  organ,  must  support  the  St.  Louis  and 
Ocala  platforms,  or  suffer  suspension;  second, 
that  no  candidate  for  a  national  office  shall  re- 
ceive the  support  of  the  alliance  unless  he  ap- 
proves its  national  platform  in  writing.  After- 
ward an  approval  was  given  to  what  is  Known  as 
the  Sub-treasury  bill  now  before  Congress. 
This  bill  provides  that  whenever  a  county  can 
show  that  over  $500,000  worth  of  wheat,  com, 
oats,  and  cotton  has  been  raised,  a  sub-treasury 
shall  be  established  within  its  limits,  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  deposit  his  produce,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  receive  therefor  in  Treasury  notes 
80  per  cent,  of  its  value.  These  notes,  issued  to 
pay  for  com  or  wheat  or  whatever  product  is  de- 
posited, shall  be  legal  tender.  The  bill  appro- 
priates $50,000,000  to  carry  out  the  sub-treasury 
6ch.eme.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  ex- 
plains the  Sub-treasury  bill  in  this  way:  "Stripped 
of  all  that  is  calculated  to  confuse,  the  sub- 
treasury  plan  contains  but  one  principle,  and 
that  is  a  safe,  certain,  and  efficient  method  of 
giving  a  flexibility  to  the  volume  of  mone^ 
which  shall  exactly  equal  the  flexibility  or  van- 
ations  in  demand,  and  thereby  secure  a  uniform- 
ity of  price  on  a  basis  of  the  prices  now  current 
at  the  highest  season  of  the  year.  Prices  now 
reach  highest  during  that  season  in  which  money 
is  most  plentiful,  and  money  is  most  plentiful 
during  the  summer  months ;  because,  tne  prod- 
nets  of  the  previous  year's  agricultural  effort 
having  been  consumed,  money  is  liberated  from 
that  channel,  and  flowing  into  all  channels  of 
trade,  money  becomes  cheaper,  which  means  that 
gjeneral  prices  increase.  Tne  two  terms  are  prac- 
tically synonymous,  and  it  matters  not  which 
you  say,  that  money  has  become  cheaper,  or  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  have  risen.  A  de- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  means 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  everjrthing  else  when 
its  price  is  expressed  in  dollars.  Under  this 
sub-treasury  plan,  whatever  prices  are  estab- 


lished during  the  summer  season,  when  the 
whole  volume  of  money  is  engaged  in  trade  and 
the  smallest  possible  amount  invested  in  the 
products  of  agriculture  would  prevail  through- 
out the  whole  year-— that  is  to  say,  cotton,  which 
commonly  reaches  11  or  12  cents  a  pound  in 
July,  would  remain  at  that  price  and  not  drop 
to  7  cents  in  October.  The  reason  for  this  is 
very  simple,  but  plain  and  conclusive.  As  the 
products  of  agriculture  are  prepared  for  market 
they  will  not  absorb  money  to  handle  them  from 
the  other  channels  of  trade,  but  will  leave  the 
volume  of  monev  in  use  undisturbed,  to  be  used 
just  as  it  has  been  used  before  harvest,  and 
whatever  additions  to  the  the  volume  of  money 
are  made  necessary  by  the  increased  demand  for 
its  use  created  by  the  marketing  of  the  crops 
will  be  met  by  an  issue  of  money  by  the  Govern- 
ment, thereby  keeping  the  volume  in  an  exact 
balance  with  the  demand ;  and  since  there  would 
be  no  contraction  in  the  relative  volume  of 
money  during  the  autumn  months,  there  would 
be  no  decline  in  price.  Therefore  the  legitimate 
cause  for  the  decline  in  prices  would  be  re- 
moved." 

The  Alliance  also  pronounced  against  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  bill  now  pending  in  (Congress,  but 
the  Colored  Farmers'  Alliance  approved  the  bill 
and  urged  its  passage.  The  national  convention 
also  discussed  the  forming  of  a  third  political 
party,  on  a  more  tangible  basis  than  hitherto, 
composed  of  the  Alliance,  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  certain  other  smaller  parties  which  have 
hitherto  acted  independently  of  the  leading  po- 
litical parties.  A  call  was  issued  for  a  national 
conference,  at  Cincinnati,  in  February,  1891,  to 
further  this  object. 

A  Citizens*  Alliance  was  also  formed  by  the 
National  Alliance  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
local  citizens'  alliances  in  tne  cities  and  laige 
towns  of  the  country.  The  branches  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  in  several  of  the  States,  in  the  dol- 
ing months  of  1890,  announced  themselves  in 
favor  of  plans  not  fully  agi*eeing  with  the  plat- 
form of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance.  In 
Minnesota  the  leaders  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
repudiated  the  sub- treasury  plank  of  the  Ocala 
convention.  In  North  Dakota  a  platform  was 
adopted  favoring  the  Australian  ballot^  primary 
elections,  the  lending  of  money  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  real-estate  security  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, free  and  uniform  text-books  in  public 
schools,  woman  suffrage,  Govemment  ownership 
and  control  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines, 
Government  institutions  for  the  care  of  invalid 
old  soldiers,  extermination  of  saloons,  and  tariff 
legislation  that  will  reduce  the  duties  on  neces- 
saries, increase  them  on  luxuries,  and  admit  raw 
materials  free.  In  South  Dakota  the  Famieis' 
Alliance  favored  an  amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution forbidding  sales  of  public-school  lands; 
a  uniform  series  of  school-books,  to  be  furnished 
by  the  State  at  cost ;  a  fair  English  education 
for  every  child;  the  Australian  ballot  svstem; 
and  such  legislation  as  will  forever  prohibit  the 
employment  of  armed  bodies  of  men,  other  than 
our  State  militia,  at  the  call  of  the  Govemor  of 
the  State.  It  demanded  that  railroad  passenger 
rates  be  fixed  at  two  cents  a  mile ;  that  railroad 
commissioners  be  elected  and  empowered  to  make 
freight  schedules  for  all  State  traffic;  that  the 
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appraised  ralaes  of  railroads  for  taxation  be  fixed 
at  their^bonded  value;  and  that  a  law  taxing 
mortages  be  enacted.  The  Alliance  of  Pennsyl- 
vania declared  that  the  revenue  or  tax  laws  of 
that  State  should  be  revised  by  the  Legislature, 
so  that  every  species  of  property — real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  lands,  bonds,  stocks,  moneys,  etc. — 
be  made  to  bear  its  due  proportion  of  the  public 
burdens,  in  order  to  relieve  the  owners  of  real 
estate  from  the  unjust  taxation  to  which  they 
are  now  subjected.  The  Farmers'  Alliance  of 
Indiana  demanded  that  all  county  officers  be 
paid  a  salarv  in  proportion  to  the  business  trans- 
acted and  the  amount  paid  for  similar  services 
in  ordinary  business.  Among  the  Eastern  States 
the  work  of  organization  appears  to  be  proceed- 
ing the  most  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania. 

Early  in  1880  the  Farmer's  Alliance  be^an  to 
make  itself  felt  as  a  political  power.  In  the 
Southern  States  it  sided  uniformly  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but  in  the  Western  States  it 
worked,  for  the  most  part,  outside  of  both  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  party,  although 
its  strength  was  drawn  more  lar^iy  from  the  Ke- 
pnblicans.  At  the  general  election  in  November, 
1890,  the  Alliance  elected  governors  in  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  South  Dakota,  and  South  Carolina, 
the  last-named  in  opposition  to  the  regular 
Democratic  candidate,  who  was  accepted  by  the 
Republicans.  It  carried  its  State  ticket  in  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  other  States ; 
and  it  also  elected  Congressmen  in  some  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  A  total  of  88 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  is  claimed  in 
the  Fifty-second  Congress.  The  Alliance  has 
elected  several  United  States  Senators.  (See  ar- 
ticles on  the  several  States  in  this  volume). 

In  July,  1890,  an  official  census  of  the  Alliance, 
taken  by  the  secretary,  showed  the  membership 
for  each  of  22  States  and  1  Territory  as  fol- 
lows :  Alabama,  75,000 :  Arkansas,  100,000 ;  Colo- 
rado, 5,000;  Florida,  20,000;  Georgia,  100,000; 
Illinois,  2,000;  Indiana,  5,000:  Kansas,  100,000; 
Kentucky,  80,000 :  Louisiana,  20,000 ;  Marvland, 
5,000;  Mississippi,  00,000;  Missouri,  150,000; 
New  Mexico,  5.000;  North  Carolina,  100,000; 
North  Dakota,  40,000 ;  Pennsylvania,  500 ;  South 
Carolina,  50,000;  South  Dakota,  50,000 ;  Tennes- 
see, 100,000;  Texas,  150,000;  Virginia,  50,000  ; 
West  Virginia,  2,000.  Total,  1,269,500.  At  that 
time  the  Alliances  in  California,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Ohio  were  not  fully  organized, 
but  their  membership  was  roughly  estimated  as 
follows:  California,  1,000;  New  Jersey,  500; 
New  York,  500;  and  Ohio,  800.  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  the  Farm- 
ers' League  and  the  Patrons  of  Industry  have 
probably  more  members  than  the  Farmers'  Al- 
liance proper,  and  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  the 
Patrons  of  Industry,  the  Grange,  and  the  Farm- 
er's Mutual  Benefit  Association  have  altogether 
probably  at  least  ten  times  as  many  memoirs  as 
the  Alliance.  Since  Aug.  1,  1890,  when  these 
figures  were  compiled,  the  growth  of  the  order 
has  been  large  in  nearly  all  the  States,  and  the 
claim  that  the  Alliance  contains  8,000,000  mem- 
bers is  perhaps  correct 

In  the  Southern  States  there  is  a  Colored  Alli- 
ance, with  more  than  1,000,000  members.  The 
color  line  is  drawn  in  both,  the  one  admitting  no 
negroes  and  the  other  no  whites  to  membership, 


though  both  are  working  for  the  same  end.  See 
"The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,"  by  N.  B.  Ashby, 
lecturer  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  (Des 
Moines,  1890). 

FINANCIAL  RETIEW  OF  1890.  The 
dominating  influence  upon  the  markets  this  year 
was  the  financial  situation  in  London.  With 
more  or  less  tension  existing  there  it  was  natu- 
ral that  every  monetary  center  should  be  affected. 
The  cause  for  this  abnormal  condition  can  be 
distinctly  traced  to  reckless  speculation,  which 
had  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  two 
jrears.  In  this  interval  there  had  been  two  crises 
in  France,  one  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the 
Panama  Canal  scheme  and  the  other  from  the 
collapse  of  the  copper  syndicate  and  the  suspen- 
sion  of  the  Comptoir  d!E8compte.  The  former 
inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the  masses  of  the 
French  people,  and  the  latter,  to  a  great  extent, 
temporarily  crippled  the  banking  interests  of 
Paris,  while  both  taught  lessons  which  were  not 
forgotten  during  the  year  1890.  In  1888  Eng- 
land began  to  pour  into  the  Argentine  Republic 
vast  sums  of  money  which  then  promised  remu- 
nerative returns.  The  speculation  in  securities 
of  the  Republic  was  encouraged  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  following  year,  when  about  £120,- 
000,000  of  bond  property  was  absorbed  by  the 
British  public  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Barings.  At  the  end  of  that  year  it  was  evident 
that  the  Argentine  financial  situation  was  be- 
coming severely  strained,  but,  despite  repeated 
warnings,  new  securities  were  brought  out  and 
many  of  them  placed.  In  addition  to  the  Ar- 
gentines there  were  company-promoting  syndi- 
cates or  trusts,  foreign  brewery  concerns,  Afri- 
can gold  mines,  and  various  other  enterprises 
continually  applying  for  capital  until  the  British 
investing  and  speculating  public  became  gorged 
and  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  any  more  se- 
curities. The  extent  to  which  these  new  prop- 
erties were  floated  is  shown  by  the  capital  appli- 
cations. In  1888  these  amounted  to  £160,149,- 
000,  or  over  £60,000,000  in  excess  of  1887.  In 
1889  the  amount  was  £189,436,000.  During  the 
first  half  of  1890  it  was  £89.758,000,  making  a 
total  in  two  years  and  a  half  of  £489,338,000. 
When  it  was  apparent  that  no  more  Argentines 
could  be  sold,  the  Barings  and  other  houses, 
which  had  commitments  to  that  Republic,  really 
became  embarrassed,  but  such  was  their  finan- 
cial strength,  and  in  such  high  esteem  were  they 
held  by  the  British  public,  that  the  thought  of 
serious  trouble  was  not  entertained,  and  it  was 
not  until  November  that  the  crisis  came  and  the 
fact  was  revealed  that  the  house  which  had  stood 
firmly  through  the  financial  perils  of  a  century 
was  at  last  brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
The  inability  of  the  Barings  longer  to  float  any 
more  Argentines  could  not  be  concealed  after 
midsummer,  and  then  followed  liquidation  in 
other  securities,  including  American,  which  af- 
fected our  market  and  indeed  the  Continental 
bourses  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  indica- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  year  were  that  the  liqui- 
dation was  at  an  end,  but  after  so  severe  a  shock 
and  such  enormous  losses  recuperation  must  in- 
evitably be  slow. 

The  Bank  of  England  held  on  Jan.  2  only  £17,- 
782,374  bullion,  and  this  low  condition  was  the 
result  of  movements  of  gold  during  the  last  half 
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of  the  previous  year  to  France  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  The  bank  minimum  was  advanced  to 
6  per  cent  Jan.  1,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
with  a  further  export  to  France  and  to  South 
America  threatening  that  the  situation  became 
grave  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
news  from  Buenos  Ayres  was  disquieting ;  there 
was  an  unsettled  state  of  political  affairs  in  Por- 
tagal  and  in  Spain,  and  business  on  the  principal 
exchanges  was  depressed,  Toward  the  close  of 
the  month  the  arrival  of  £1,000,000  |;old  from 
St.  Petersburg,  the  result  of  a  negotiation  by  the 
Barings,  gave  some  relief,  but  this  was  followed 
by  an  export  of  gold  to  South  America,  and  the 
uneasy  feeling  which  this  movement  caused  was 
intensified  by  the  fear  that  gold  would  be  sent  to 
Pans  in  coi^sequence  of  .the  negotiations  for  the 
new  French  loan.  It  was  not  until  after  the  mid- 
dle of  February  that  the  tension  was  relaxed,  and 
on  the  19th  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  reduced 
to  5  per  cent.  Then  labor  troubles  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England  tended  to  depress  trade, 
and  by  the  dose  of  February  a  fall  in  Argentines, 
due  to  the  political  crisis  m  Buenos  Ayres  and 
also  to  the  aissolution  of  a  syndicate  formed  to 
underwrite  the  conversion  loan  of  the  Republic, 
had  an  unsettling  effect  March  12  the  bank  rate 
was  reduced  to  4l,  and  on  the  19th  to  4  per  cent ; 
and  then  the  bank  held  £24,252,365  bullion,  and  it 
was  in  so  strong  a  position  that  less  anxiety  was 
felt  although  there  were  indications  of  a  movement 
not  only  to  South  America  but  to  Berlin,  where 
the  bourse  was  in  a  critical  condition,  owing  to 
overspeculation.  The  resignation  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck caused  a  flurry  in  the  London  and  Conti- 
nental markets  towiurd  the  end  of  March,  but 
the  excitement  soon  subsided.  The  Argentine 
crisis  was  grave  early  in  April,  and  it  had  an  un- 
settling effect  upon  the  London  market,  for  it 
was  well  known  that  the  Barings  and  financial 
houses  on  the  Continent  were  heavily  loaded  with 
securities  of  the  Confederation  which  they  had 
been  unable  to  sell,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
decline  in  the  market  value  would  embarrass 
them.  But  this  feeling  was  not  reflected  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  for  on  the  10th  the  rate  of  dis- 
count was  reduced  to  8^  and  on  the  17th  to  3  per 
cent,  and  then  the  bank  held  £23,503,178  bull- 
ion. Speculation  on  the  London  Exchange  was 
dull,  and  about  the  only  feature  was  the  shipment 
to  New  York  of  large  amounts  of  American  se- 
curities, but  toward  the  close  of  the  month  the 
trading  in  these  properities  grew  active,  and 
there  was  extensive  rebuying  of  them,  stimu- 
lated by  the  outlook  for  the  passage  of  a  silver 
bill  bv  Congress.  Early  in  May  it  was  evident 
that  the  Argentine  Republic  would  require  large 
amounts  of  gold,  but  the  fear  of  this  withdrawal 
seemed  to  be  counteracted  by  the  advancing  ten- 
dency of  all  silver  properties  dealt  in  on  the  Lon- 
don Exchange,  and  the  market  was  active  and 
strong  for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  Among 
the  important  financial  negotiations  was  one  by 
the  Barings  to  rehabilitate  Italian  credit,  and  the 
Rothschilds  arrangerl  for  a  loan  to  Spain.  Money 
was  then  cheap  at  all  the  principal  centers,  specu- 
lation was  encouraged,  and  there  was  a  decided 
advance  in  copper  and  in  silver,  the  latter  stimu- 
lated by  a  rise  in  the  price  in  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  June  an  Egvptian  loan  for 
£30,000,000  was  brought  out  by  the  Rothschilds 


and  the  securities  of  all  foreign  governments 
were  strong.  Suddenly  money  grew  stringent  in 
London,  caused  by  the  gravity  of  the  political 
and  financial  crisis  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  also  by 
the  failure  of  a  heavy  speculator  on  the  London 
market  in  American  securities.  On  the  25th  the 
Bank  of  England  rate  was  advanced  to  4  per 
cent.,  the  stock  of  bullion  having  been  reduo^ 
to  £21,573.807,  and  it  was  feared  that  gold  would 
be  sent  to  Berlin  for  account  of  Russia  to  repay 
the  £2,000,000  sent  from  St  Petersburg  to  Lon- 
don in  the  fall  of  1889.  Early  in  July  the  Ar- 
gentine National  Bank  suspended  payment  of 
interim  dividends,  and  this  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  Argentine  securities  in  Lonaon  and 
on  the  Continent.  On  the  80th  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  was  raised  to  5  per  cent,  on  news 
of  the  financial  panic  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mon-> 
tevide-o,  which  caused  an  advance  in  the  premium 
on  gold  to  220  per  cent.  Ueavy  selling  of  South 
American  securities  followed,  and  the  feeling  on 
the  London  Exchange  was  at  times  panicky. 
The  passage  of  the  Silver  bill  by  our  Congress 
brought  about  another  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
metal  in  London,  but  it  did  not  greatlv  stimu- 
late rebuying  of  Americans.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  month  there  was  a  more  confident  feeling, 
due  to  the  receipt  of  gold  from  New  York,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  movement  of  gold 
from  London  to  Lisbon  and  Argentines  con- 
tinued feverish.  Early  in  August  news  of  the 
resignation  of  President  Celman  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  had  a  reassuring  effect  The  open 
market  rate  in  London  fell  on  the  receipt  of 
more  gold  from  New  York,  and  speculation  in 
silver  was  encouraged  by  the  signing  of  the  Sil- 
ver bill  by  President  Harrison.  At  that  time, 
however,  there  were  fears  that  the  ^^reat  houses 
which  were  committed  to  Argentine  finances 
would  be  seriously  compromised  by  the  shrink- 
age in  these  securities.  On  the  20th  the  Bank 
of  England  reduced  its  rate  to  4  ner  cent,  al- 
though then  the  demands  from  Spain,  South 
America,  Egypt,  Portugal,  and  other  countries 
were  expected  to  be  large.  The  lowering  of  the 
bank  rate  stimulated  speculation  in  London; 
there  was  an  improvement  in  Argentines  on  the 
belief  that  the  crisis  was  over  and  the  tone  of 
all  the  European  markets  was  strong  at  the  close 
of  the  mont-n  and  early  in  September.  About 
the  middle  of  that  month,  however,  shipments 
of  gold  to  South  America  made  the  markets 
stagnant,  and  there  were  fears  of  a  movement  of 
the  metal  to  New  Y()rk  in  conseqncnce  of  the 
stringent  money  market  at  that  center,  but  these 
fears  were  allayed  by  news  of  large  purchases  of 
bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Oct 
1,  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  raised  to  5  per 
cent. ;  there  was  an  urgent  demand  for  gold  lor 
Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Egypt,  and  the  stock  mar- 
ket grew  feverish  with  wide  fluctuations  in  sil- 
ver as  the  feature.  Failures  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can trade,  bank  suspensions  in  south  Africa,  and 
the  lock-out  of  the  iron  men  in  Scotland  com- 
bined to  cause  an  uneasv  feeling  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  month.  Earlv  in  October  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  London  Exchange  was  depressed 
by  rumors  that  large  houses  trading  in  these  se- 
curities were  embarrassed,  and  at  the  flrst  semi- 
monthlv  settlement  one  house  had  to  be  assisted 
over.    About  the  middle  of  the  month  there  wers 
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expectations  of  a  drain  of  gold  to  Germany  for 
the  new  conversion  loan  of  235,000,000  marks, 
and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  advanoed 
its  rate  to  5^  per  cent,  but  no  gold  was  sent  to 
Berlin.  The  feeling  on  the  London  Exchange 
continued  to  po^  worse,  and  there  were  fears  of 
a  panic,  but  it  was  averted  although  there  was 
a  sharp  fall  in  all  securities,  particularly  Ameri- 
can. Toward  the  close  of  the  month  le^  anxiety 
was  felt  for  the  reason  that  a  syndicate  of  bank- 
ers had  undertaken  to  carry  over  a  block  of  about 
$25,000,000  par  value  of  American  stocks,  thus 
relieving  a  prominent  house  which  was  embar- 
rassed. But  other  houses  were  the  subjects  of 
disquieting  rumors,  and  the  steady  fall  in  prices 
on  the  New  York  Exchange  made  speculators  in 
London  uneasy  as  the  last  settlement  day  of  the 
month  approached.  Trouble  was  ag^in  prevented 
bj  extending  relief;  but  the  tension  increased 
earlv  in  November,  and  a  further  fall  in  the  New 
York  market  seemed  to  aggravate  the  situation. 
The  Bank  of  England  rate  was  unexpectedly  ad- 
vanced on  Friday,  the  7th,  and  the  effect  upon 
London  and  New  York  was  depressing,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  felt  that  it  foreshadowed  some 
grave  emergency,  as  indeed  it  did.  On  the  15th 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  Barings 
had  been  compelled  to  call  upon  the  Bank  of 
Eneland,  the  Rothschilds,  and  other  great  finan- 
cial houses  to  relieve  them.  The  shock  of  this 
revelation  was  startling,  but  the  full  effect  was 
in  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  statement 
that  between  the  7th— when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  advised  by  the  Barings  of  their  critical 
condition — and  the  date  of  the  public  announce- 
ment a  syndicate  had  been  formed  which  had 
undertaken  to  liquidate  the  affairs  of  the  house, 
and  that  a  guarantee  fund  of  £15,000,000  had 
been  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  The  liabilities 
of  the  Barings  were  at  first  stated  at  £15,000,000, 
and  subsequently  at  £20,000,000,  while  the  assets, 
at  the  then  depreciated  value,  showed  a  surplus. 
of  £4,000,000.  It  was  reported  that  the  l^nk 
of  England  had  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of 
France  £3,000,000  at  3  per  cent,  for  three  months, 
and  that  about  £1,750.000  had  been  obtained 
from  St.  Petersburg.  The  liondon  market  was 
very  feverish  until  the  20th,  when  the  fact  that 
the  Bank  of  England  had  not  raised  its  discount 
rate,  and  that  it  had  gained  £3,420,395  bullion 
during  the  week,  had  a  reassuring  effect,  and  the 
market  sharply  recovered.  The  fact  that  £1,- 
500,000  gold  was  on  the  way  from  Brazil  and 
Australia  imparted  a  very  confident  feeling  to 
the  markets  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  on 
Dec  4  the  bank  rate  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent., 
the  stock  of  bullion  then  amounting  to  £24.- 
895,849,  the  highest  of  the  year.  Discounts  in 
the  open  market  fell  and  the  outlook  was  good 
for  a  continuance  of  cheap  money,  but  toward 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  demand  for  gold 
for  Germany  became  urgent  in  consequence  of 
the  marketing  in  London  of  large  amounts  of 


Argentine  securities,  and  by  the  20th  nearly  £2,- 
200,000  was  sent  to  Berlin.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  demand  for  gold  for  shipment  to 
New  York ;  but  as  the  Banlc  of  England  refus^ 
to  part  with  bars,  American  double  eagles  had 
to  be  taken,  and  shipments  of  about  £1,000,000 
from  London  to  New  York  consisted  wholly  of 
coin.  The  open  «narket  discount  rate  advanced 
under  the  influence  of  these  shipments,  but  by 
the  close  of  the  month  it  fell  off  again.  It  was 
then  expected  that  early  in  1891  there  would  be 
a  movement  of  gold  to  Paris  in  consequence  of 
the  issue  of  the  new  French  loan  on  the  12th  of 
January. 

The  price  of  bar  silver  fluctuated  in  Loudon 
between  44}  and  48|<2.  per  ounce  until  April, 
when  there  was  an  advance  to  48(2.,  stimulated 
by  the  prospect  of  early  action  on  the  Silver  bill 
by  our  Congress,  but  there  was  a  reaction  to  46^. 
in  Majr,  and  then  came  a  recovery  which  carried 
the  price  to  54^(2.  early  in  August,  when  pur- 
chases of  silver  under  the  new  law  began.  The 
price  fell  to  50c2.  in  September,  to  48^  in  Octo- 
oer,  and  to  45  in  November,  it  being  affected  in 
the  last  two  months  by  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  Londcm  market,  and  it  closed  Dec.  31  at 
48^.  The  purchases  of  silver  bullion  by  the 
Treasury  Department  between  Aug.  13  ana  Dec 
1  aggregated  16,778,185  fine  ounces,  costing  an 
average  of  $1.1128  per  ounce,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
department  paid  a  price  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  parity  of  the  London  market  value.  The 
amount  bought  in  December  was  4,500,000 
ounces,  costing  from  f  1.028  to  f  1.09  per  ounce. 

The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  economi- 
cal conditions  and  results  of  1890,  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  is  from  the 
"  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  " : 


ECONOMTCAL  CONDITIONS 
AND  RESULTS. 

Coin  and  carrency  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Dec  81 

Bank  clearings  in  the  Onlted 
State* 

Business  failures 

Imports  of  merchandise  (year) 

Exports  of  merchandise  (year) 

Gross  earnings  1412  roadsCjear) 

RaihtMUi  oonstraction^mOes. . 

Wheat  raised,  bushels 

Com  raised,  bushels 

Ootton  raJsod,  bales 

Pis:  iron  produced  (tons  of 
2,000  pounds) 

Steel  rails,  Bensemer  (tons  of 
2.000  pounds) 

Anthracite  coal  (tons  of  2,240 
pounds) 

Petroleum  (runs)  production, 
barrels 

Immigration  into  the  United 
States  (year) 


18S0. 


$1,671,160,220 

$fi6,17^8^7,iK)7 

1148,784,887 

$770,521,965 

$827,106,847 

$806,571,149 

5,200 

490,660,000 

2,l]2,<i92,000 

7,818,726 

8,616,079 

1,646,699 

85,407,n0 

21,619,686 

426,712 


1890. 


$1,712,820,917 

$60,117,891,898 

$189,866,964 

$828,818,782 

$857,628,677 

$867,424,001 

6,081 

899,262,000 

1,489,970,000 

6,000,000 

10,807,028 

2,018,188 

86,866,174 

26,604,717 

491,026 


The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the 
Ist  of  January,  1891,  compared  with  prices  at 
the  same  date  In  1890  and  1889  were  as  follow : 


PRICES  OF  LEADINQ  STAPLES. 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per  pound 

Wool,  American  Xa,  per  pound 

Iron.  American  pig  No.  1.  per  ton 

Steel  rails  at  mills,  per  ton 

WheatjNo.  2  red  winter,  per  bushel 

Com.  western  mixed  No.  2,  per  bushel 

Pork,  meas,  per  barrel .... 


1889. 


1890. 


H 

10* 

88 

87 

$18  00  to  $18  60 

$19  60  to  $20  60 

$28  00 

$85  00 

V*    • 

86f 
891 

$14  00  to  $14  26 

$10  26 

1891. 


88  to  84 
$16  60  to  $17  60 

$2S  60 
$1  05| 

$11  60  to  $12  25 
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The  Money  Market.— Early  in  January  the 
market  was  stringent,  owing  to  the  low  bank 
reserves,  the  surplus  being  only  $1,765,000  on 
the  4th ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  a  Government 
call  for  deposits  fell  due  on  the  15th.  Some  of 
the  banks  advanced  the  rate  on  call  to  10  per 
cent,  and  a  few  obtained  25,  but  these  were  nota- 
ble exceptions.  After  the  first  week  the  rate  at 
the  StocK  Exchange  for  bankers*  balances  fell  to 
2  per  cent.,  averagmg  6,  and  money  was  easy  at 
an  average  of  4  per  cent  by  the  close,  the  banks 
then  showing  a  surplus  reserve  of  $15,031,650, 
which  was  the  highest  of  the  year.  In  February 
the  market  was  more  or  less  affected  bv  the  at- 
tempt of  speculators  to  get  control  of  the  Sixth 
National  Bank,  and  by  the  efforts  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Western  National  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  the  above-named  institution  in  an 
equitable  way ;  but  the  rate  for  call  money  was 
comparatively  easy,  although  toward  the  close  of 
the  month  the  chief  dependence  of  brokers  at  the 
Stock  Exchange  was  upon  bankers'  balances,  as 
the  bank  reserves  had  been  reduced  to  $3,700,800, 
while  the  discount  line  stood  on  the  21st  at  $414,- 
574,000,  the  highest  of  the  year,  and  the  deposits 
on  the  8th  were  $431,599,600,  also  the  maximum 
of  the  year.  In  March  bank  reserves  increased  to 
$4,331,650  by  the  close,  and  money  was  compara- 
tively easy,  moving  between  2i  and  5^  per  cent. 
In  April  the  extremes  were  9  and  2,  and  the 
tendency  was  downward ;  but  in  May  low  bank 
reserves  and  a  good  demand  made  the  market 
active  by  the  middle  of  the  month;  but  rates 
grew  easier  by  the  close,  falling  from  11  to  3  per 
cent  In  June  the  supply  of  money  was  good 
until  toward  the  end,  when  10  per  cent  was  re- 
corded in  consequence  of  preparations  for  the 
tluly  interest  and  dividend  piayments.  After 
these  were  over,  in  the  following  month,  the 
rate  fell  to  2,  and  the  market  was  affected  to- 
ward the  close  by  purchases  of  $6,000,000  bonds 
for  the  sinking  fund  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  the  24th.  In  August  monev  was  very 
active,  and  during  the  third  week  186  per  cent, 
was  recorded.  The  market  was  affected  by  gold 
exports  to  London,  and  by  a  reduction  m  the 
bank  reserves  from  $8,959,550  surplus  on  the  2d 
to  a  deficiency  of  $2,512,975  on  the  30th.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  on  the  22d 
that  he  would  redeem  $20,000,000  4^  per  cents, 
on  and  after  Sept.  1,  with  interest  to  maturity 
of  the  bonds,  and  this  made  the  tone  easier  at 
the  close  of  the  month.  Sept.  5  money  was  ad- 
vanced to  13,  and  on  the  12th  to  186  per  cent., 
fears  then  being  entertained  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  tariff  there  would  be  an 
urgent  demand  for  money  with  which  to  pay 
duties  on  goods  in  bond  which  would  have 
to  be  withdrawn  from  warehouse  before  the 
bill  went  into  operation.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  findmg  that  offerings  of  4i  per 
cents,  for  redemption  were  comparatively  small, 
sought  to  relieve  the  stringency  in  the  mar- 
ket by  offering  to  pay  interest  on  the  4  per 
cents,  for  a  year.  Tnis  failing  to  afford  relief, 
by  reason  of  the  small  demand  for  this  inter- 
est, he  decided  on  the  13th  to  buy  4-per-cent. 
bonds.  At  the  same  time  an  amendment  to 
the  tariff  bill  was  introduced  and  subsequently 
passed  extending  to  Feb.  1,  1891.  its  operation 
so  far  as  regarded  goods  in  bond.    The  Secre- 


tary secured  $17,071,150  of  4-per-oent  bonds 
called  for  by  his  notice  of  tlie  13th,  and  payment 
of  $21,617,673.77  for  these  at  once  relieved  the 
money  market  The  rate  fell  on  the  19th  to  2 
per  cent,  and  it  was  easy  to  the  close  of  the 
month.  The  bank  reserves  rose  from  a  deficiency 
of  $3,306,925  on  the  13th,  the  lowest  of  the  year, 
to  $12,170,200  by  Oct  4.  In  this  month  money 
was  in  good  supply  until  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  when  the  blank  reserves  fell  off  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  $349,225  in  consequence  of  a  move- 
ment of  currency  to  the  interior  for  crop  pur- 
poses and  also  of  a  drain  for  customs,  and  the 
rate  on  call  rose  to  30  per  cent,  but  toward  the  end 
of  the  month  money  began  to  return  from  the 
interior  and  the  condition  of  the  banks  improvkL 
In  November  money  was  active  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  the  bank  return  of  the  8th 
showing  a  deficiency  in  reserve  of  $2,544,250, 
caused  in  great  part  by  withdrawals  of  currency 
in  anticipation  of  financial  troubles  which  early 
in  the  month  were  seriously  threatened,  and  on 
the  11th  186  per  cent  was  recorded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  semi-panic  which  resulted 
from  the  embarassments  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America  and  of  the  North  River  Bank.  Con- 
fidence was  partially  restored  after  the  12th  by 
the  action  of  the  Clearing  House,  which  decidea 
to  issue  certificates  for  the  relief  of  the  embar- 
assed  banks,  and,  aided  by  these  certificates,  the 
Bank  of  North  America  was  immediately  enabled 
fully  to  regain  its  credit.  The  North  River 
Bank,  however,  was  so  seriously  embarassed  that 
upon  examination  it  was  found  that  it  could  not 
be  relieved  by  the  Clearing  House,  and  it  was 
subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
On  the  19th  call  money  temporarily  advanced  to 
186  per  cent,  because  of  a  nurry  resulting  from 
the  rearrangement  of  a  loan  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Company,  but  thereafter  for  the  remainder 
of  the  month  money  on  call  was  comparatively 
easy.  The  Bank  of  "North  America  had  by  that 
time  returned  nearly  all  the  certificates  obtained 
from  the  Clearing  House,  but  other  banks,  with 
a  view  of  getting  into  a  position  for  the  accom- 
modation of  mercantile  oorrowers,  took  out  cer- 
tificates, and  on  the  29th  there  were  outstanding 
about  $9,000,000  of  them.  When  they  were  first 
issued  a  charge  of  ^  of  1  per  cent,  per  month 
commission  and  6  per  cent,  interest  was  made, 
but  later  the  commission  was  waived,  and  then 
the  demand  for  them  became  more  liberal.  The 
maximum  outstanding  was  $15,205,000  Dec.  13 ; 
but  thereafter  the  amount  was  gradually  re- 
duced to  $12,995,000  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Early  in  December  money  on  call  was  compara- 
tively easy,  but  the  bank  return  of  the  6th  showed 
a  reauction  in  reserve  to  $2,429,650  deficiency, 
and  on  the  8th  money  rose  sharply  to  186  per 
cent  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  on  the 
6th  decided  to  buy  $8,000,000  4  per  cents.,  and 
from  the  8th  to  the  10th  he  purchased  $7,995,- 
850,  disbursing  therefor  about  $9,500,000,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  bought  liberally  of  silver. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  disbursements  and 
also  of  gold  shipments  from  London,  the  rate  for 
money  fell  to  2  per  cent,  and  it  was  easy  there- 
after to  the  close  of  the  year,  there  then  being 
much  less  than  the  usual  disturbance  resulting 
from  preparations  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  dividends  because  bankers  were  well  sap- 
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plied  with  balances  and  there  were  also  liberal 
offering  by  foreign  houses. 

Untu  August  time  loans  on  stock  collateral 
and  rates  for  commercial  paper  were  compara- 
tively easy.  Short-time  contracts  were  as  ni^h 
ns  6  per  cent,  in  January  and  as  low  as  4^  in 
February,  April,  May,  and  July,  and  during 
these  periods  four  to  six  months'  time  loans  were 
from  4i  to  6i  per  cent.  After  July  the  rate  for 
time  contracts  was  nominally  6  per  cent.,  and 
during  November  and  December  no  money  was 
offered  on  time,  although  the  demand  was  ursent, 
and  in  some  cases,  in  December,  as  high  as  8  per 
cent,  was  bid  for  the  accommodation  without 
induolnff  offerings.  The  reason  was  that  lenders 
looked  for  an  active  demand  for  money  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  and  in  January,  and  they 
were  unwilling  to  make  engagements  on  time, 
preferring:  to  loan  upon  call,  but  in  many  cases 
loans  by  banks  subject  to  call  from  day  to  day 
were  permitted  to  stand,  thus  making  them  prac- 
tically short-time  contracts.  The  better  supply 
of  money  which  resulted  from  bond  purchases  and 
gold  imports,  together  with  some  assurance  that 
the  inquiry  in  Januarv  would  not  be  urgent,  as 
it  was  regarded  as  probable  that  Congress  would 
extend  the  time  from  Feb.  1  to  July  1, 1891,  for 
the  payment  of  duties  on  goods  in  bond,  induced 
offerings  of  money  on  time  contracts  at  6  per 
cent,  for  four  to  six  months,  and  later  in  Decem- 
ber lenders  were  even  more  liberal ;  but  then  the 
demand  was  light  and  the  rate  remained  to  the 
close  of  the  year  at  6  per  cent,  for  all  dates. 

Commercial  paper  was  readily  sold  until  Au- 
gust at  fair  rates,  ruling  from  ^  to  5^  per  cent 
lor  sixty  to  ninety  day  indorsed  bills  receivable ; 
5(^6i  for  four  months'  acceptances,  and  5^(g  7 
for  good  single  names  having  from  four  to  six 
months  to  run.  But  after  the  end  of  July  the 
rates  were  only  nominal,  and  in  November  and 
early  in  December  commercial  paper  was  almost 
unsalable,  except  at  high  rates,  and  many  mer- 
chants were  embarrassed  by  reason  of  their  in- 
ability to  dispose  of  their  paper.  After  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  out-of-town  buying  of  com- 
mercial paper  led  to  transactions  at  7  per  cent. 
for  sixty  to  ninety  day  indorsed  bills  receivable, 
7  @  7i  for  four  months'  acceptances,  and  8  ® 
Sh  for  good  single  names  having  from  four  to 
six  months  to  run,  and  the  merchants  gener- 
ally found  good  accommodation  at  their  banks, 
some  of  the  institutions  taking  out  Clearing- 


House  certificates  in  order  to  extend  aid  to  mier- 
chants. 

The  Clearing-House  banks  had  the  largest 
amount  of  loans  on  Feb.  21,  $414,574,000,  and 
the  smallest,  Nov.  29,  $884,548,100.  The  depos- 
its were  at  the  maximum,  $431,599,600,  Feb.  8, 
and  at  the  minimum,  $376,924,200,  Dec.  6.  The 
highest  amount  of  specie  held  was  $93,798,800, 
Oct.  4,  and  the  smallest  $67,888,200,  Dec  6.  The 
legal  tenders  were  at  the  maximum,  $82,726,100, 
July  26,  and  at  the  minimum,  $20,187,400,  Oct 
18.  The  bond  operations  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, intended  for  the  relief  of  the  banks,  were 
as  follow :  Redemptions  of  4  and  4^  per  cents, 
under  the  circular  of  July  19,  $17,324,850,  par 
value,  for  which  there  were  paid  $21,225,989.46 ; 
4i-per-cent.  bonds  redeemed  with  interest  to  May 
81, 1891,  $560,050,  costing  $581,188.12;  redemp- 
tion of  4is  with  interest  to  Aug.  81,  1891,  $88,- 
788,800,  for  which  were  paid  $40,488,045.25 ;  in- 
terest prepaid  for  one  year  on  4  per  cents,  and 
currency  6s,  $12,009,951.50;  and  purchases  of 
4-per-cent  bonds  Sept  17,  $17,071,150,  for  which 
there  were  paid  $21,617,678.77.  This  makes  a 
total  of  $96,917,798.10  disbursed  by  the  Treas- 
ury from  July  19  to  Sept  17.  In  October  $8,203,- 
100  4|  per  cents,  were  purchased  for  redemption, 
and  Dec  9  $7,995,850  4s,  costing  $9,500,000, 
making  the  total  payments  on  account  of  bonds 
$109,620,898.  In  addition  to  this  the  Treasury 
notes  issued  on  purchases  of  silver  bullion  from 
Aug.  18  to  Nov.  28  were  $18,807,000.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  why  this  large  distribution  of  money 
from  the  Treasury  did  not  make  a  more  perma- 
nent impression  upon  the  bank  reserves  was  that 
the  interior  demand  for  currency  was  unusually 
large  because  of  the  high  prices  ruling  for  all 
cei^s,  the  result  of  the  short  crops ;  the  heavy 
yield  of  cotton  and  its  early  movement ;  the  gen- 
erally properous  condition  of  trade  at  the  inte- 
rior; tne  large  importations  of  goods  in  antici- 
pation of  the  new  tariff,  payments  of  duties  on 
which  drained  the  banks  through  the  custom 
house ;  and  the  export  of  gold  to  Europe  in  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  demand  for  the  relief  of  the 
London  market  during  the  Argentine  crisis,  and 
later  to  settle  trade  balances  and  to  pay  for  im- 
portations of  silver.  The  condition  of  the  New 
York  Clearing-House  banks,  the  rates  for  money, 
exchange,  and  silver,  and  prices  for  United 
States  bonds  on  or  about  Jan.  1, 1891,  compared 
with  the  preceding  two  years,  are  as  follows : 


1880. 


1890. 


1801. 


"Smw  YoBK  Cttt  Bahks 
JLoaos  and  dtaoounto. . . , 

Specie , 

Clrcalfttton 

met  deposits. 

I^egal  tenders. 

Beqafared  raw 
Seserveheld 

Sarphas 

Momnr,  Exohanob,  Siltbb: 
rwiioMs 

i*rime  paper,  60  dBys 

Silrer  in  LoDdon.  per  ounce. 
Prime  sterling  bllu,  90  days. 
UvnwD  Statbs  Bonds  : 

Onrrencjes,  1898 

448coapon,  1S91 

4s  ooQpoD,  1907. 

VOL.  XXX— ^  A 


$888,798,700 

7«,621,800 

4,863,800 

400,814,600 

29,888,700 

100,078,6M 

106^60.000 


$6,S81,S«) 


127i 
108i 
1261 


$894,761,800 
7A,&60.700 
8,781,800 
898,790.N)0 
26,141,100 
99.680,125 
101,701,800 


$2,021,675 
5(^45 

44J^. 
4  tOk 

124 

104f 

126 


$885,821,800 
77.812,81)0 
8.590.000 
882,049.800 
25,425,200 
9^512,825 
108,287,500 


$7,726,175 
Si  (^8 

4Sd. 
4  80 

118 

insi 

122^ 
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The  following  is  the  New  York  Clearing-House  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  of  1890  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATE. 

Jftnoanr  4 

Marohl 

t^ano  28 

Beptamber  91 

Deoember  27 


$899,689300 
409,710,900 
897,071.600 
894.029,100 
886^1,800 


$n,427,600 
79,847,200 
75.411,000 
98,897,800 
77,812^00 


13.788,500 
8J50,700 
8,788,000 
8,481,900 
8;W0,000 


$409,652,400 
418,619.200 
40^527,800 
406.888,800 
882,049,800 


$26.74U00 
27,171.800 
82,614.500 

*21887,a00 
«^42&,i00 


Foreign  Exchange.— The  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1890,  were 
f 52,796,817above  those  for  1889,  and  the  exports 
of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  were  $S0,- 
617,830  more.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  imports  for  the  year  was  $34,804,895, 
against  $56,584,882  for  the  year  1889.  Thei« 
was  an  excess  of  $7,828,879  exports  over  imports 
of  specie  and  bullion  in  1890,  against  $60,408,796 
in  1889.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
merchandise,  coin,  and  bullion  this  year  was 
$42,188,774  ag;ain8t  $116,988,178  for  1889.  The 
trade  balance  in  favor  of  this  country  was  $18,- 
510,104  in  January  and  $8,156,042  in  Februarv. 
By  April  there  was  a  change  to  an  adverse  bal- 
ance of  $6,740,590,  which  was  increased  in  May 
by  $14,864,329,  and  in  June  by  $19,928,579. 
lliereafter  there  was  a  gradual  reduction,  July 
showinfif  $10,825,485  and  August  $4,609,060.  In 
September  this  balance  was  $8,504,160,  but  in 
October  there  was  a  change  from  an  adverse  to  a 
favorable  balance  of  $21,4^,890.  In  November 
this  was  increased  by  $24,885,468,  and  in  Decem- 
ber by  $38,277,486. 

The  market  was  steady  to  strong  during  Janu- 
ary, posted  rates  moving  from  $4.80^  to  $4.84| 
for  long,  and  from  $484i  to  $48&^  for  short 
In  February  the  tone  was  firm  until  toward  the 
close,  when  there  was  an  easier  feeling,  due  to 
offerings  of  bills  against  negotiations  of  securi- 
ties, and  also  to  a  light  inquiry  owing  to  the  fact 
that  merchants  were  disposed  to  prepare  for  the 
contemplated  change  in  the  tariff,  and  therefore 
they  refrained  from  remitting.  The  rates  at  the 
close  of  the  month  were  $4.81^  for  sixty-day  and 
£4.85i  for  sight,  a  reduction  of  three  cents  per 
pound  sterling,  compared  with  the  highest  in  the 
previous  month.  In  March  the  market  was  act- 
ive and  strong,  influenced  in  part  by  the  po- 
litical crisis  in  Germany,  resulting  from  the 
resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  by  selling 
of  securities  for  European  account,  and  posted 
rates  at  the  close  were  £4.85  for  long  and  $488 
for  short  Early  in  April  the  demand  to  remit 
for  stocks  sold  by  the  arbitrage  houses  carried 
the  market  up  to  $4.86i  for  long  and  $4.88^  for 
short,  but  after  the  middle  of  the  month  free 
offerings  of  bills  against  securities,  bought  for 
European  account  caused  a  decline  to  $4.85^  for 
sixty-day  and  $4.87i  for  sight  by  the  close.  In 
May  continued  purchases  of  stocks  by  the  arbi- 
trage houses  maide  the  market  heavy,  but  until 
the  19th  there  was  no  change  in  rat^s.  Then  they 
fell  to  $4.85  for  sixty-day  and  $4.87  for  sight 
and  the  tone  was  steady  at  the  close.  The  mar- 
ket was  easy  early  in  June,  but  it  grew  stronger 
by  the  11th,  when  rates  moved  up  to  $4.86  for 
long,  and  $4.88i  for  short  and  on  the  14th, 
$1,000,000  gold  was  sent  to  Berlin,  followed  a 
few  days  after  by  $2,500,000  more,  and  by  $500,- 
000  to  Paris,  but  the  metal  was  not  shipped 


strictly  as  an  exchange  operation.  On  the  20th 
rates  fell  half  a  cent  per  pound  sterling,  and  by 
the  close  they  stood  at  $484^  for  long  and  $488 
for  short,  'the  market  was  active  early  in  July, 
opening  at  $485^  for  sixty-day  and  $488^  for 
sight,  falling  to  $4.85  for  the  former  and  $488 
for  the  latter,  and  then  reacting  to  $485^  for 
sixty-day  and  $4.89^  for  sight,  closing  at  these 
figures.  On  the  12th  $2,000,000  gold  was  sent  to 
London  as  an  exchange  operation.  On  the  16th 
$500,000,  on  the  19th  $700,000,  and  on  the  26th 
$1,000,000  went  forward  on  special  order,  as 
rates  for  sight  were  below  the  gold  point.  On 
the  81  st  $2,400,000  were  shipped  as  an  exchange 
operation,  the  sifirht  rate  for  actual  business  then 
permitting  of  tne  movement  Nearly  all  this 
gold  was  sent  because  of  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  London  market,  resulting  from  the  finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republia  The  po- 
litical revolution  there  broke  out  on  the  26th, 
but  it  was  suppressed  on  the  29th.  At  the  open- 
ing of  August  exchange  was  firm  at  $4.85^^  for 
long  and  $4.89^  for  short,  but  it  gradually  be- 
came unsettled  by  reason  of  active  money,  and  it 
closed  at  $4.82^  for  sixty-day  and  $486  for  sight. 
The  gold  shipments  durine  the  month  amounted 
to  $8,806,000.  The  tone  for  exchange  was  firm 
early  in  September  at  $4.88  for  long  and  $486^ 
for  short  but  by  the  11th  there  was  a  reduction 
to  $4.82  for  sixty-day  and  $4,85i  for  sight,  in 
consequence  of  active  money,  and  on  the  22nd 
rates  were  lowered  to  $4.81  for  long  and  $4.85 
for  short  On  the  24th  the  Bank  of  England 
rate  was  advanced  to  5  per  cent,  and  this  caused 
a  rise  in  exchange  to  $482  for  sixty-day  and 
$4.87  for  sight,  by  the  close  of  the  month.  In 
October  the  rates  at  the  opening  were  $483  for 
long  and  $4.88  for  short  "^^  liMral  offerings  of 
bills  drawn  against  cotton  and  a  light  mercan- 
tile inquiry  caused  a  decline,  and  the  market 
closed  neavy,  at  $481  for  sixty-day  and  $485^ 
for  sight  Early  in  November,  the  market  was 
dull  and  more  or  less  unsettled,  with  rates  at 
$4.80i  ^or  long  and  $4.85i  for  short,  bankers 
declining  to  draw  in  view  of  the  strained  condi- 
tion of  tne  London  market  After  the  7th,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  raised  to  6  per 
cent,  until  the  20th  scarcely  any  business  was 
done  in  sterling,  and  rates  were  almost  wholly 
nominal.  On  tne  last-named  date  the  market 
resumed  its  normal  condition,  and  then  followed 
a  strong  tone  in  response  to  demands  for  de- 
ferred remittances  and  also  because  of  a  scarcity 
of  commercial  bills,  the  movement  of  cotton 
having  been  interrupted  by  the  stringency  in 
money  here,  and  the  inability  of  shippers  to  dis- 
pose of  their  drafts  early  in  the  month.  The 
market  closed  with  posted  rates  at  $4.82  for  long 
and  $488i  for  short.  During  the  first  week  in 
December  exchange  was  heavy  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  demand  and  the  pressure  of 
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commercial  bills,  and  on  the  8th  it  was  demoral- 
ized bv  active  money  to  such  an  extent  that 
rates  fell  to  $480  for  sixty-day  and  $4.84  for 
Bight,  and  gold  was  ordereid  out  from  London 
and  Paris.  Subsequently,  as  money  grew  easier, 
the  market  recovered  tone,  and  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  a  demand  from  importers  for 
remittance  carried  the  rates  to  $4.81  for  long 
and  $4.85^  for  short ;  but  when  the  inquiry  sul> 
9ided  the  market  became  dull  and  heavy,  so  con- 
tinuing until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  a  re- 
Tival  of  the  demand  imparted  a  stronger  tone. 
Bates  clos^  firm  at  $4.80  for  long  and  $484^ 
for  short 

The  Crops.— The  yield  of  wheat,  com,  and 
oats  for  the  season  of  1890  was  almost  as  con- 
spicuous for  deficiency  as  that  of  the  previous 
Tear  had  been  for  abundance.  Wihter  wheat 
had  been  injured  before  the  summer  came,  and 
the  drought  in  July  and  August  seriously  dam- 
aged oats  and  com.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
the  farmers,  the  light  ^ield  of  the  principal  crops 
tended  to  advance  prices  very  lar^ly,  and  those 
who  had  grain  to  sell  marketed  it  at  good  fig- 
ures. In  December  com  averaged  50  cents 
against  28  in  1889 ;  oats  were  42  against  23,  and 
wheat  was  84  against  69  in  1889.  Taking  the 
prices  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  January,  if  the 
whole  of  the  crop  could  have  been  laid  down  at 
that  point  on  that  date,  the  values  would  have 
been  as  follows : 


the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year.  The  failures  were  comparatively 
light  during  the  first  nine  months,  numbering 
7,581,  with  liabilities  of  $100,771,820,  against 
7,879  failures  involving  $105,055,898  for  the 
same  time  in  1889.  The  failures  for  the  year 
were  10,907,  or  1  to  102  in  business,  with  liabil- 
ities of  $189,856,964 

Railroads. — The  markets  were  overloaded  at 
the  beginning  of  1890  with  the  enormous  cereal 
crops  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  grain  largely  augmented  the  business 
of  the  railroads  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year.  When  this  movement  subsidea,  earnings, 
particularly  of  the  Granger  roads,  fell  ofF,  and 
then  followed  cutting  of  rates,  which  resulted 
in  more  or  less  demoralization.  The  low  prices 
which  farmers  received  for  their  products  made 
them  clamorous  for  lower  rates  for  transporta- 
tion, and  appeals  for  relief  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  local  authorities  with  some  decree  of 
success.  One  important  event,  as  affecting  the 
riuiroad  interest,  was  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Minnesota  milk 
cases,  which  held  that  State  commissioners 
should  not  make  rates  that  are  unreasonable,  and 
that  the  question  of  what  is  proper  is  one  for 
the  court  to  decide.  Among  the  consolidations 
effected  during  the  year  were  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco,  which  was  taken  into  the  Atchi- 
son system,  and  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 


BSnVATES  or  CROP  VALUES. 


Wheat,  bnsheb.. 
Corn,  bnBhelB . . . , 
Gottob,  boles 


Total  yaloes . 


CROP  OF  1890. 


Tleld. 


809,^8,000 

1,488,970,000 

8,000,000 


ValM. 


$422,219,566 
8S2,80T,82G 
867,77^000 


$1,672,801,790 


CROP  OF  1889. 


TbU. 


490,660,000 

2^112,892.000 

7,818,726 


PiIm,  Jan. 
1,1890. 


ValM. 


$480,666,800 
889,874,679 
871,928,886 


$1,682,468,166 


Mannfactariiig  Indnstries.— The  principal 
manufactures,  including  cotton,  wool,  and  iron, 
were  laree.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  to  Sept  13  was  2,349,- 
478  bales  against  2,315,603  to  tne  same  time  in 
the  previous  year.  The  profits  were  not  large, 
and  the  dividends  paid  by  Fall  River  mills  were 
$1,462,870  against  $1,850,700  in  1889.  The  re- 
sults of  wool  manufacturing  were  more  satis- 
factory, and  the  stock  of  foreicn  and  domestic 
irool  on  hand  at  the  close  of  tne  year  was  esti- 
mated at  26,000,000  pounds  against  86,000,000 
at  the  end  of  1889.  Iron  was  active  and  the  de- 
mand was  good  for  stractural  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  total  production  was  in  excess  of 
that  of  any  previous  year.  Prices  of  pig  iron 
declined  from  $19.90  in  January  to  about  $17  in 
December  and  steel  rails  from  $35  to  $28.50. 
The  production  of  anthracite  coal  was  a  little  in 
excess  of  1889,  and  stocks  at  tide-water  at  the 
end  of  the  year  were  smaller.  During  the  closing 
months  of  1890  the  stringency  in  money  serious- 
ly affected  manufacturers,  especially  at  the  East 
'Ant  the  failures  among  them  were  few,  and  re- 
lief soon  came,  as  money  ^rew  more  plentiful. 
Generally  speaking,  the  business  of  the  year  was 
good  in  all  lines  of  manufactures,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  overproduction  was  held  in  check  by 


and  Pacific,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Oeoreia.  A  steady  de- 
cline in  net  earnings  after  the  middle  of  the 
year  was  one  cause  for  a  fall  in  values  of  nearly 
all  stock  properties,  and  it  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  plans  by  which  expenses  might  be  re- 
duced and  tarifls  re&fulated.  Mr.  Aldace  F. 
Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Bailway 
Association,  which  was  formed  early  in  1889, 
presented  his  views  to  leading  railroad  mana- 
gers, suggesting  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
agents,  espieciaUv  at  competitive  points,  and  the 
concentration  of  authority  to  fix  rates  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed, 
and  finally  it  was  decided  to  have  a  conference 
of  railroad  managers  and  bankers,  with  a  view 
to  formulating  some  comprehensive  plan.  The 
meeting  was  held  Dec  16,  at  which  there  were 
present  representatives  of  the  principal  Western 
railroads,  and  the  preliminary  steps  were  then 
taken  for  the  formation  of  anew  alliance,  the  de- 
tails of  which  were  referred  to  advisory  commit- 
tees from  the  various  Hies,  who  were  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  all  the  companies  represented  had  assented 
to  the  plan,  and  it  was  then  expected  that  the 
scheme  would  be  perfected  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  early  in  January. 
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The  following  shows  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  principal  trunk  roads.    The  fiscal  year  of  the 
New  York  Central  has  been  changed  so  as  to  terminate  June  80 : 


ROADS. 

1884.'85. 

188fr.*86. 

1886-»87. 

1887-'88. 

1888.'89. 

1880-*90. 

PSHHftTLVAHIA : 

GrosB  etmlQgv 

$46,615,084 
16,186,269 

84,429,441 
8,110,069 

18,084,578 
4,067,066 

16,616l648 
^648,067 

$60,879,077 
17,766,488 

80,506,861 
11,896,984 

82,600,046 
6,111,408 

18,482,488 
6,886,695 

$65,671,818 
18,684,728 

86,897,056 

12,918,482 

84,810,858 
6,819,665 

80,669,086 
6,688,905 

$68,172,077 
18,640,926 

86,182,920 
8,878,299 

84,882,819 
6,829,860 

80,868,498 
6.162,980 

$61,514,445 
80,417,640 

86,696,286 
9,482,668 

24,696.878 
6,740,848 

81,808,008 
6,492,168 

$66,808,860 
21,821,706 

87,006,408 
12,616,874 

86,454,884 
6,948,888 

84,418,096 
7,446^886 

Net  earnings 

GioBS  eamlngv 

Esn: 

Orofw  eArnlnn 

Baltimobx  ahd  Omo : 
GroM  earnings 

N«t  earnings 

The  Stock  Market  for  1890.— The  highest 

S rices  for  leading  stocks  were  this  year  recorded 
uring  the  first  six  months,  and  the  lowest  in 
November,  when  the  market  was  affected  by  the 
financial  crisis  in  London  immediately  preceding 
the  fall  of  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers.  In 
January  active  money  tended  to  check  specula- 
tion early  in  the  month,  although  the  South- 
westems  were  strong,  but  after  the  first  week, 
when  money  grew  easier,  prices  fell  off  under  the 
lead  of  Readinfl^  and  Sugar  Trust,  to  react  again 
after  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  tone  was 
f^nerally  strong  to  the  close.  The  feature  early 
in  February  was  a  sharp  advance  in  Reading, 
due  to  reports  of  the  formation  of  a  pool  in  op- 
position to  the  management.  The  Grangers 
were  lower  during  the  entire  month,  influenced 
by  a  fall  in  Bock  Island,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
market  was  downward  for  nearly  all  the  leading 
properties.  The  attempts  of  a  clique  of  bold  op- 
erators to  obtain  control  of  the  sixth  National, 
the  Lenox  Hill,  and  the  Equitable  banks,  had 
more  or  less  influence  upon  the  soeculation  after 
the  third  week  of  the  month.  In  March  the  tend- 
ency of  the  market  was  upward.  Reading  ad- 
vanced sharply  in  consequence  of  a  squeeze  of 
the  shorts ;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy.  im- 

g roved  on  the  announcement  that  control  of  the 
hicago,  Burlington  and  Northern  had  been  ob- 
tained by  it;  Atchison, Topeka  and  Sante  F^ 
rose  on  reports  of  largelj  increased  earnings ;  and 
there  was  an  advance  m  Sugar  Trust.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  month  the  unsettled  condition 
of  political  affairs  in  Europe,  resulting  from  the 
resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck,  caused  a  slight 
flurry  here,  but  a  recovery  soon  followed.  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  was  temporarily  unfavorably 
affected  by  news  of  the  dama^n^  cyclone  at 
Louisville  and  vicinity,  and  one  incident  was  the 
unexpected  change  in  the  management  of  the 
Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago.  In  April 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
rose  sharply  on  news  that  this  road  and  the  Lake 
Shore  would  control  the  Wabash  and  Michigan. 
Reading  advanced  on  the  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  management  and  the  pool 
organized  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the  progress 
made  in  congress  with  the  Silver  bill  more  or  less 
influenced  the  whole  market  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  month.  Ear^  in  May  the  specula- 
tion was  tame  and  the  tone  irregular,  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  tendency  was  down- 
ward. One  feature  was  the  absorption  by  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  and  Sante  F^  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  which  accounted  for  the  rise 


in  the  stocks  of  the  last-named  company,  and 
another  feature  was  a  fall  in  Richmond  Termi- 
nal due  to  the  announcement  of  an  increase  in 
the  capital  stock.  Further  progress  in  Congress 
with  the  Silver  bill  stimulated  an  improvement 
in  the  market  during  the  early  part  of  June,  but 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  was  partly  counter- 
acted b^  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  railroad 
affairs  m  the  West,  which  encouraged  bearish 
demonstrations.  The  decision  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  Sugar  Trust  was  illegal 
caused  a  sharp  fall  in  that  property,  which  more 
or  less  affected  the  whole  market,  and  there 
was  a  further  disturbing  influence  in  a  drop 
in  Chicago  Gas  due  to  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver. At  the  close  of  the  month  the  Silver  bill 
was  before  a  conference  committee  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  it  beeame  a  law  on  July  14. 
The  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  dis- 
counted, and  our  market  was  influenced  in  great 
measure  by  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Lon- 
don<  resulting  from  the  flnancial  crisis  and  the 

e)litical  revolution  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
rge  amounts  of  the  securities  of  this  nation 
having  found  a  lodgement  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  On  the  d4th  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  began  to  buy  bonds  for  the  sinking  ' 
fund,  and  this  stimulated  an  improvement  in 
the  market  by  removing  fears  of  stringency  in 
money,  and  the  tone  was  generally  strong  to  the 
close  of  the  month.  Early  in  August  the  specu- 
lation was  unfavorably  affected  by  a  movement 
of  gold  to  London,  which  made  money  active, 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sought  to  re- 
lieve the  monetary  situation  by  offering  to  redeem 
4^  per  cents,  which  mature  in  September,  1891, 
ana  he  also  began  purchases  of  silver  bullion  un- 
der the  new  law,  paying  a  little  more  than  the 
parity  of  the  London  price  for  the  metal  The 
silver -bullion  certificates  representing  silver 
stored  in  one  of  the  safe-deposit  companies  of 
this  city  rose  rapidly  to  121,  and  this  movement 
was  reflected  in  an  advance  in  the  London  price 
for  bar  silver.  The  strike  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Central 
temporarily  unsettlea  the  Vanderbilt  specialties, 
but  on  the  collapse  of  the  strike  there  was  a  re- 
covery, and  the  tendency  of  the  market  was  up- 
ward for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  In  Sep- 
tember the  course  of  prices  was  downward,  the 
market  being  affected  by  stringency  in  money, 
persistent  selling  of  the  Gran^rs  by  the  bears, 
and  an  unfavorable  construction  put  upon  the 
new  tariff  bill,  which,  it  was  claimea,  would  have 
a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  money  market  and 
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upon  general  trade.  The  bears  appeared  to  be 
well  organized  and  aggressive  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  month,  and  events  seemed  to  favor 
them  until  the  third  week,  when  the  market  was 
turned  upward  by  the  purchase  bj  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  $17,071,150  4-per-cent.  bonds, 
which  at  once  relieved  the  stringency  in  the 
money  market.  After  the  short  contracts  had 
been  closed  out,  and  when  money  grew  easier, 
bearish  demonstrations  were  renewed,  and  the 
market  was  generally  lower  to  the  close  of  the 
month,  with  the  Grangers  and  Union  Pacific 
weakest,  the  former  being  influenced  by  the  short 
crops  of  cereals,  and  particularly  of  com.  In 
October  the  disquieting  condition  of  financial 
affairs  in  London  directly  affected  our  market 
early  in  the  month.  It  was  reported  that  some 
lar^  houses  had  become  embarrassed,  by  reason 
of  heavy  losses  in  Ar^ntine  securities  and  in 
American  railroad  stocks,  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  bad  to  be  assisted  over  at  the  semi-monthly 
settlements.  Just  previous  to  the  last  adjust- 
ment a  svndicate  of  capitalists  assumed  about 
^25,000,000,  par  value,  of  American  stocks,  in 
order  to  relieve  houses  who  were  unable  to  carry 
them  unaided,  and  news  of  this  action  tempo- 
rarily restored  confidence,  so  far  as  London  was 
ooncemed,  but  the  tendency  of  our  market  was 

generally  downward.  One  feature  was  a  fall  in 
ugar  Trust,  caused  by  an  injunction  order  re- 
straining the  pro|)osed  reor^nization,  and  this 
litigation  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  receivers 
for  the  property.  Another  feature  was  a  steady 
decline  in  tne  price  of  silver-bullion  certificates, 
caused  by  a  fall  in  the  market  value  of  the  metal 
in  London.  The  bears  freely  sold  Rock  Island, 
the  other  Grangers  and  Louisville  and  Nashville 
and  the  arbitrage  houses  liberally  offered  stocks 
for  European  account,  as  the  market  in  London 
fell  off  on  disquieting  rumors  immediately  pre- 
Tions  to  each  settlement.  Active  money  also 
contributed  to  the  depression  in  the  market,  and 
there  were  reports  tnat  houses  identified  with 
the  Villard  specialties  were  embarrassed,  which 
made  these  properties  weak.  There  were  occa- 
sional reactions,  due  to  rebuying  to  cover  short 
contracts,  but  these  were  followed  by  renewed 
selling,  and  the  market  showed  a  general  decline 
at  the  end  of  the  month  compared  with  the 
opening  prices.  In  November  there  was  a  panicky 
fall  in  values,  until  about  the  20th,  when  there 
came  a  sharp  recovery.  Almost  daily  the  cable 
reported  an  unsettled  feeling  in  London,  and  the 
aa  vanoe  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  on  the  7th 
was  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  situation 
there  was  very  grave,  although  it  was  stated  that 
the  bank  rate  was  changed  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  a  movement  of  gold  to  Spain.  The 
statement  of  the  New  York  associated  banks, 
made  public  on  the  8th,  showed  a  large  loss  of 
reserve,  and  during  the  following  week  our  mar- 
ket was  panicky  from  local  causes.  On  Tuesday 
the  failure  of  Decker,  Howell  &  Go.  brought 
about  a  rapid  fall  in  the  Villard  securities,  with 
which  this  house  was  largely  identified.  The 
Bank  of  North  America  became  embarrassed,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Clearing- 
House  Association  was  held,  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  issue  Clearing-House  certificates  for  the 
relief  of  this  bank,  and  also  of  others  which 
might  be  in  need  of  assistance.     The  news  of 


this  action  had  a  reassuring  effect  on  Wednes- 
day, although  there  was  continued  liquidation 
in  the  Villard  stocks,  and  on  the  following  dav 
there  was  a  panicky  fall  in  the  shares  of  the  Nortn 
American  Company,  on  a  report  that  it  was  in- 
solvent. On  Friday  afternoon  the  market  was 
unsettled  by  news  of  a  semi-panic  in  London, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  15th,  the  cause  of  this  was 
revealed  by  the  announcement  of  the  suspension 
of  the  Barings,  and  that  the  Bank  of  England 
and  strong  financial  houses  had  formed  a  syndi- 
cate for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  affairs  of 
this  house.  The  shock  threw  our  market  into  a 
state  of  panic,  which  continued  until  near  the 
close,  when  there  was  an  irregular  recovery.  On 
Monday  the  failures  of  three  houses  were  an- 
nounced, one  caused  by  forgeries  of  stock  certifi- 
cates by  the  junior  partner,  and  there  was  a  rise 
in  the  rate  for  money  to  186  per  cent.  In  the 
afternoon  the  market  grew  stronger,  but  on  the 
following  day  and  on  Wednesday  it  was  unset- 
tled and  lower  at  the  opening,  subsequentiv  re- 
covering. The  decision  of  the  governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  make  no  change  in  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  discount  encouraged  a  reaction  in 
London  which  was  refiected  in  our  market,  and 
the  tendency  was  generally  upward  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  week,  reports  from  London  indi- 
cating that  the  situation  there  was  improving, 
and  that  confidence  was  rapidly  being  restored. 
Manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a 
covering  of  short  contracts  carried  the  market 
more  or  less  rapidly  upward  during  the  following 
week,  and  the  tone  was  generally  strong  to  the 
close  of  the  month.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams  re- 
signed from  the  presidency  of  the  Union  Pacific 
on  the  26th,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Dillon  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancv,  and  the  Qould  interest  again 
came  into  control  of  this  property.  During  the 
first  week  in  December  the  market  was  at  inter- 
vals vigorously  raided  by  the  bears,  and  one  feat- 
ure was  a  sharp  fall  in  Union  Pacific  on  a  re- 
port that  the  financial  condition  of  the  propertv 
was  much  worse  than  had  been  represented. 
The  arbitrage  houses  were  free  sellers  of  the 
Grangers,  and  there  was  more  or  less  pressure 
upon  the  Villard  stocks.  The  bears  were  aided 
in  their  demonstrations  by  disquieting  rumors 
regarding  mercantile  houses  and  also  by  the  bad 
bank  statement  at  the  close  of  the  week.  On 
the  following  Monday  the  advance  in  the  rate  of 
money  to  18o  per  cent  caused  a  break  in  the  whole 
market,  and  about  the  lowest  prices  of  the  month 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  year,  were  then  re- 
corded. Under  the  infiuence  of  easier  money, 
present  and  prospective,  there  was  a  prompt 
recovery,  followed  by  a  dull  speculation.  Tne 
Grangers  were  favorably  infiuenced  by  prepara- 
tions for  an  important  conference  of  bankers 
and  presidents  of  Western  roads  having  for  its 
object  the  formation  of  an  association  for  the 
regulation  of  rates  and  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penses. This  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  on 
the  15th,  and  it  resulted  in  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment, the  details  of  which  were  to  be  arranged 
at  a  conference  early  in  the  following  month. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  an  understanding 
between  the  Vanderbilt  lines  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania looking  to  more  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween these  two  systems.  Before  the  close  of 
the  month  the  boards  of  directors  of  nearly  all 
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the  roads  represented  at  the  meeting  on  the  15th 
had  met  ana  appointed  advisory  committees  and 

g'ven  their  assent  to  the  general  plan.  The  ef- 
ct  upon  the  market  of  this  action  was  not  im- 
portant and  the  speculation  was  tame  until  toward 
the  close  of  the  month.  Then  the  directors  of  the 
Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Central,  and  New  York 
Central,  declared  extra  dividends,  which  caused 
an  advance  in  these  properties.  A  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  bears  to  close  out  their  con- 
tracts before  the  end  of  the  year  stimulated  a 
general  rise  and  easy  money,  the  suspension  of 
Bateman  &  Co.  and  buying  of  stocks  for  their 
account  made  the  market  very  strong  during 
the  remaining  days  of  the  month. 

Total  sales  of  stocks  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  the  year  1890  were  71,282,885 
shares,  against  72,014,600  in  1889,  65,179,200  in 
1888,  and  84,914,616  in  1887.  The  transactions 
in  Government  bonds  in  1890  were  $2,625,500, 
and  in  railroad  and  miscellaneous  bonds  $401,- 
829,220. 

The  foUowine^  table  shows  the  prices  of  lead- 
ing stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  years  1889, 
.  1890,  and  1891  : 


LEADING  STOCKS. 


New  York  Central '.... 

Erie 

Lake  Shore 

Mkshiffan  Central , 

Rook  Island 

Northwest,  common 

Bt  Pftul,  common , 

DeUu,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
Central  New  Jersey 


1889. 

1800. 

106 

107 

io4 

8T» 

04^ 

9T 

9'k 

1081 

HI 

64 

e» 

Ml 

186 

1891. 


10^ 
91 

1o4 
51 

181^ 
I0«i 


The  following  shows  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  of  a  few  of  the  speculative  stocks  in  1889 
and  1890: 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  F6 . . 

Canada  Sontnem 

Central  New  Jersej 

Central  Padflo 

Chicago,  BorHngton  and  Qnlnej. 

Delaware  and  Hadson 

Dela.,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

Erie 

Illinois  Central 

t^ke  Shore 

Lead  Tm«t 

Loalsville  and  NashvlUe 

Manhattan  Klerated  Consol 

Michigan  Central 

Missonrl  Paclflc 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  England  . . . 

Northwestern   

Northern  Padflo 

Northern  Padflo,  nreferred 

PadflcMaU 

Pnllman 

Reading 

Bichm'ond  Terminal 

Book  Island , 

St.  Paul 

Sagar  Trust 

Union  Paclflc 

Western  Union , 


1889. 


58 

60f 

57| 

61 

181 

128 

^^ 

861 
llli 

IW 

175 

161 

80* 

^St 

118i 

120 

1890. 


HighMt.   LowwI. 


117 
104f 

111 

52i 

IIT 
8H 
86 
47f 

222 

28i 

98| 

791 

95 

681 

87 


28i 

42 

90 

26^ 

80 
120 
1281 

16 

85 
101 

92 
88 
58 
95J 
28 
98 
161 
65 
2T» 
160 

^n 

61* 
44 

48 
40 

Tlf 


FINE  ARTS  IN  1890.  Under  this  title  are 
treated  the  principal  art  events  of  the  past  year, 
ending  with  December,  1890,  including  especially 
the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  sales  and  acquisitions  of  works  of  art,  and 
erection  of  public  statues  and  monuments. 


Paris :  Saloii.~The  exhibition  of  the  Soci^t^ 
des  Artistes  FranQais,  in  the  Palais  de  Tlndus- 
trie,  was  notable  for  the  absence  of  seyeral  paint- 
ers of  distinction  who  have  heretofore  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  its  success.  These  artists,  among 
whom  are  Meissonier,  Carolus-Duran,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Delaunay,  Gervex,  Duez,  Dagnan- 
Bouveret,  BoU,  Gustave  Morot,  and  Cazin,  with- 
drew from  the  Soci^t^  on  account  of  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  management,  and  estab- 
lisl^ed  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  des  B^ox-Arts, 
which  held  its  first  exhibition  this  year  in  the 
Pavilion  des  Beaux- Arts  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
left  standing  since  the  Exposition  Universelle 
of  last  year.  Thoueh  the  members  of  the  new 
society  were  allowea  to  send  more  pictures  than 
in  the  official  Salon,  the  paintings  were  few  com- 
pared with  the  regular  exhibition,  but  they  were 
mostly  of  a  hi^h  order  of  merit,  so  that  the  dis- 
affection considerably  impoTerished  Uie  section 
of  painting  in  the  Palais  de  Undustrie. 

The  Salon  (May  3  to  June  80)comprised  5,901 
numbers,  classified  as  follows:  Fain  tings,  2,480; 
cartoons,  water  colors,  pastels,  miniatures,  noroe- 
lain  pictures,  etc.,  953;  sculptures,  1,196;  en- 
graving in  medals  and  precious  stones,  &i;  ar- 
chitecture, 150;  engraving  and  lithography,  461. 

Section  of  painting :  Medal  of  honor  awarded 
to  Francois  Louis  Francais,  who  received  224 
votes  to  24  for  Benjamin-Constant,  22  for  Henri 
Harpignies,  17  for  Francois  Flameng,  5  for  Henri 
Doucet,  and  8  for  Albert  Maignan.  First-class 
medal :  Alfred  Paul  Marie  de  Kichemont.  Sec- 
ond-class medals :  Maurice  Laliepvre,  Henri  Ra- 
chou,  Hippolyte  Foumier,  Evanste  Carpentier, 
Maurice  Bompard,  Joseph  Ferdinand  Gueldrv, 
P.  Franc.  Lamy,  Auguste  Charles  Mennn,  £a- 
mond  Tarz,  Alphonse  Chigot,  Armana  Beau- 
vais,  Aymar  Pezant,  Albert  Lambert,  and  Paulin 
Bertrand.  Third-class  medals:  Eugene  Clary, 
Michel  Lan^on,  Paul  Peel,  Mme.  I^roy  d'Eti- 
olles,  Cristobal  Rojas,  L^n  Charles  Massaux, 
Francois  Nardi,  Jan  van  Beers,  J.  Bouffet,  Cle- 
ment Quinton.  Claude  Bourgonnier,  Edmund 
Wyly  Grier,  William  Holt  Yates  Titcombe,  Si- 
gisbert  Bosch-Beitz,  Lucien  Simond,  Julius  L. 
Stewart,  Frederick  Melville  Du  Mond,  Frederick 
Humbert,  Albert  Lynch,  Jules  Charles  Boquet^ 
Paul  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  John  S.  Sargent,  Ul- 
piano  Cneca,  Herman  Jean  Bichir,  Adolphe 
Grison,  Paul  Buffet. 

Section  of  sculpture:  No  medal  of  honor 
awarded.  First-class  medals:  F61ix  Maurice 
Charpentier,  Denys  Puech.  Second-class  med- 
als: Henri  Desire  Ganqui6,  Gabriel  Edouard 
Pech,  Emmanuel  Dolivet,  Louis  Dominioue  Ma- 
thet,  Pierre  Bambaud,  Honors  Icard,  Georges 
Tonnelier,  Alfred  Borrel.  Third-class  medals: 
Jules  Benaudot,  Henri  Vidal,  Antonio  Teixeira- 
Lopes,  Anton  in  Larroux,  Baoul  Larche,  Georges 
B^ipon,  Athanase  Foss^,  Antoine  Clair  Fores- 
tier,  Barth^lemy  Caniez,  Ernest  Dagonet 

Section  of  engraving:  Medal  of  honor,  Fr6- 
d^ric  Laguillermie.  First-class  medal :  Gustave 
L^vv  (line).  Second-class  medal :  Augustin  F6- 
lix  Milius  (etching).  Third-class  medals:  Jean 
Tinayre  (wood),  Louis  Joseph  Fuchs  (litho- 
graph), Charles  Giroux  (etching),  Georges  Bau- 
douin  (wood),  Paul  Alexandre  Hermans  (litho- 
graph), Maximilien  Bapine  (line),  Charles  Ber- 
nard de  Billy  (etching),  Mile.  Marguerite  Jacob 
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(wood),  Henri  Nicolas  Dugourd  (lithograph), 
Jjouis  Valere  Buet  (etching),  £mile  Louis  Der- 
bier  (wood). 

Section  of  architecture :  Medal  of  honor,  Gas- 
ton Femand  Bedon.  First-class  medals :  Lucien 
Foumereau,  Alexandre  Marcel.  Second-class 
medals:  Leopold  Joseph  Ridel,  Hector  Jean 
d'Espouy,  Henri  Louis  LaffiUee.  Third-class 
medals :  Alphonse  Conin,  Louis  Marie  Cordon- 
nier,  Henri  Toussaint,  Jean  Laborey,  Rene  Mo- 
reau,  Henri  Schmit,  Emmanuel  Ren^  Le  Ray. 

Francois  Louis  Franyais,  the  landscape  painter, 
one  of  C)orot*s  best  pupils,  who  received  the 
medal  of  honor  in  the  section  of  painting,  ex- 
hibited two  works,  "  Vue  de  la  Sevre,  k  Clisson  " 
and  "Matinee  brumeuse — environs  de  Paris." 
He  received  first-class  medals  in  1848,  1855,  and 
1867,  and  a  medal  of  honor  in  1878. 

Munkacsy's  '*  AU^gorie  de  la  Renaissance  Itali- 
enne,"  a  vast  canvas  about  a  hundred  metres 
square,  is  intended  for  the  ceiling  of  the  Museum 
or  History  and  Arts,  Vienna.  Within  a  portico, 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  restinc^  on  rose-colored 
marble  columns,  are  grouped  tne  great  Italian 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  Pope 
Julius  II,  in  a  loggia  above  the  rest,  examining 
architectural  designs.  From  the  top  of  the  cu- 
pola, which  opens  to  the  blue  skv,  descend  Fame 
and  Glory,  the  former  blowing  her  trumpet,  the 
latter  holding  out  the  palm,  the  victor's  reward. 

Henri  Uvy  also  exhibited  a  ceiling,  entitled 
"La  Libert^,^'  for  the  decoration  of  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  Paris.  The  City  of 
Paris,  personified  bv  a  woman,  draped  in  a  violet 
robe,  stands  on  a  barricade,  surrounded  by  the 
dead  and  dying,  lifting  one  arm  toward  heaven, 
offering  her  slain  chudren  to  Liberty,  who  is 
seen  advancing  in  a  chariot. 

Jules  Lefebvre's  "Lady  Godiva**  represents 
the  deserted  street  of  a  town  of  the  middle  ages, 
down  which  an  old  woman  in  a  gray  gown  and 
white  head-^r  is  leading  a  large  gray  horse, 
upon  which  is  seated  a  naked,  shivering  woman, 
her  eyes  cast  down  and  her  arms  folded  mod- 
estly over  her  bosom. 

Henri  Martin  contributed  "M.  Sadi-Camot, 
President  de  la  R^publique,  k  Agen,"  an  official 
picture  showing  the  President  in  his  landau,  sur- 
rounded by  haB  a  dozen  officials,  with  some  gen- 
darmes keeping  back  the  crowd. 

Bouguereau's  "Les  saintes  femmes  an  fom- 
beau"  and  "Petites  mendiantes"  exhibit  his 
usual  purity  of  drawing  and  academic  finish. 
The  second  picture  shows  two  young  girls  whose 
native  elegance  is  in  strange  contrast  with  their 
ragged  clothing. 

Detaille's  **En  batterie,'*  nearly  life-size,  is 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  year.  A  battery  of 
the  Artillerie  de  la  Garde  of  the  second  empire 
is  driving  up  through  a  cloud  of  dust  .and 
smoke.  The  commanding  officer,  on  a  magnifi- 
cent black  horse,  reeking  with  foam,  turns 
slightly  to  give  an  order  to  those  behind  him. 
Both  man  and  horse  are  full  of  intensest  life. 

G^r5me  sent  two  small  pictures,  both  inspired 
by  his  Eastern  recollections — "  Abreuvoir,"  cam- 
els drinking  from  a  stone  trough,  in  front  of  a 
wall  coverra  with  polychrome  decorations,  with 
their  masters  seatea  b^ide  them  eating  their  fru- 
gal repast;  and  *'La  poursuite,"  a  lion  pursuing 
a  hera  of  gazelles. 


Jean  Paul  Laurens's  "  Les  sept  troubadours  *' 
represents  seven  figures  in  long  crimson  robes  and 
hoods,  seated  under  some  fine  old  trees  in  a  gar- 
den, discussing  the  statutes  of  the  Academy  of 
Floral  Games. 

Francois  Flameng  sent  two  military  pictures, 
"La  halte,  Infanterie  de  Ligne,  1789,"  and 
"L'Armde  Francaise  marche  sur  Amsterdam, 
1796." 

Jules  Breton's  "La  lavandiere"  is  a  robust 
peasant  woman  walking  brisklv  along  the  bank 
of  a  stream,  carrying  on  her  head  a  basket  full 
of  clothes,  which  she  supports  with  one  hand. 
"Les  demidres  fleurs"  depicts  a  young  girl  in 
a  rustic  garden,  white  with  the  first  snow  of  the 
season,  cutting  some  belated  flowers. 

Ulpiano  Checa,  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of 
Madrid,  contributed  "  Course  de  chars  Bo- 
mains,"  a  circus  filled  with  spectators  witnessing 
a  race  of  chariots,  one  of  which  is  overturned, 

Benjamin-Constant's  "  Victrix  "  is  a  nude  fe- 
male figure,  with  the  artist's  usual  sumptuous 
accessories— a  lion's  skin,  an  Eastern  carpet,  etc. 
His  "Beethoven,  la  senate  au  clair  de  lune" 
shows  the  master  at  his  piano  playing  his  com- 
position before  a  few  friends,  in  a  room  lighted 
only  by  moonlight. 

Richemont's  "  La  rSve  "  is  a  scene  from  Zola's 
novel  of  that  title.  Vibert's  scene  from  the 
"Malade  imaginaire"  is  a  delightful  piece  of 
humor.  Poujol's  "Dans  la  tourmente  des  vo- 
luptueux,  Dante  apergoit  Paolo  et  Francesca  da 
Rimini "  is  a  representation  of  Dante's  lurid  con- 
ception of  the  mass  of  spirits  swept  away  in  a 
storm.  Le  Quesne's  "Lal^j^nde  du  Kerdeck" 
is  the  picture  of  a  man  enticed  into  the  sea  by 
nymphs.  Bisson's  "Apres  reparation"  is  a 
medical  subject,  with  the  doctor  feeling  the 
pulse  of  the  patient  Moreau  de  Tours's  "  Les 
fascines  de  la  charity,"  another  medical  subject, 
depicts  an  experiment  on  the  nervous  system  of 
patients  in  a  hospital  by  Dr.  Luys.  Luminais's 
"  Rapt "  is  a  powerful  picture  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back carrying  off  a  woman  behind  him,  the 
horse  seen  foreshortened. 

Portraits  were  exhibited  by  Carolus-Duran, 
Paul  Dubois,  Bonnat,  Jules  Lefebvre,  Henner, 
Alma-Tadema,  Munkacsy,  Loewe-Marchand,  Ma- 
chard,  F61ix  Barrias,  and  Aim6  Morot;  and 
noteworthy  landscapes  by  Harpignies,  Yon,  Du- 
four,  Pezant,  Bemier,  and  others. 

Among  the  best  sculptures  in  the  Salon  were 
Faleui^re's  "  Femme  au  paon,"  a  marble  statue 
of  Juno,  a  splendidly  moaeled  example  of  a  per- 
fect female  figure;  Lemaire's  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  "  Dugnesclin,"  constable  of  France  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  Roulleau's  marble  group, 
"  L4da,"  purchased  by  the  state ;  Fremiers 
equestrian  statue,  in  plaster,  of  "Velasquez"; 
Henri  Cordier's  "  Eve,"^a  finely  modeled  nude  in 
plaster;  Denys  Pnech's  marble  group,  "LaSi- 
rene,"  a  fish-tailed  siren  carrying  a  youth  on  her 
shoulder,  purchased  by  the  state;  F61ix  Char- 
pentier's  marble  statue  "La  Chanson,"  an  em- 
Dodiment  in  a  splendidly  modeled  figure  of  the 
abandon  of  song,  which,  as  well  as  "La  Sirene," 
won  a  first-class  medal;  and  Louis  Levasseur's 
"Le  premier  n6,"  a  carefully  studied  plaster 
group  of  father,  mother,  and  child. 

More  than  a  hundred  American  painters  and 
sculptors  were  represented  in  the  Salon.    Among 
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the  best  of  the  works  shown  were  F.  P.  Vinton's 
** Portrait  of  Mme.  V.,"  Henry  Bacon's  "A  Cor- 
sican  Bandit,"  Juhan  Story's  *r  Portrait  of  my 
Father,"  Charles  S.  Pearce's  "  A  Widow,"  Frank 
C.  Penfold's  **  A  Fine  Evening,"  Walter  McEw- 
en's  "  The  Absent  One,"  James  L.  Stewart's 
"  Spring  Flowers,"  Ogden  Wood's  "  Salt  Mead- 
ows of  Morseline,"  James  M.  Whistler's  "Noc- 
turne in  Blue  and  Silver,"  Charles  H.  Davis's 
"The  Stream,"  D.  F.  Boydeu's  "End  of  a  Fine 
Day,"  Walter  Ga^'s  "Young  Girl  with  Gera- 
niums," and  William  Lee's  '*  Promenade  in  the 
Park." 

Paris :  Soci^t^  Nationale.— The  exhibition 
of  the  new  society  (May  15  to  June  80)  com- 
prised 1,409  numliers.  N^o  limit  was  set  to  the 
numbner  of  works  sent  by  each  artist,.and  for- 
eigners as  well  as  Frenchmen  were  invited  to 
contribute.  Neither  medals  nor  rewards  were 
given.  The  members  will  consist  of :  Founda- 
tion members ;  societaries,  who  will  join  on  in- 
yitation ;  and  associates,  artists  whose  works  are 
adjudged  worthy  of  admission  by  an  assembly  of 
meml^rs. 
Meissonier's  "  Octobre,  1806  "  represents  another 
episode  of  the  Napoleonic  era  for  which  the  paint- 
er has  done  so  much — the  Battle  of  Jena.  The 
Emperor,  in  his  gray  coat  and  on  a  white  horse, 
surveys  from  a  smaU  rise  of  ground  the  opera- 
tions of  a  division  of  cuirassiers  advancing  to 
the  plains  bevond.  Behind  him  is  a  group  of 
officers  in  brilliant  uniforms,  and  in  front  three 
guides  in  red  dolmans  keep  watch,  rifle  in  hand. 
Ail  of  the  painter's  peculiar  qualities — precision 
in  drawing,  technical  skill,  and  exquisite  finish  of 
details — are  exhibited  in  this  work,  though  the 
figure  of  Napoleon  is  somewhat  heavy. 

Puvis  de  Cnavannes  occupied  the  place  of  honor 
at  the  end  of  the  principal  gallery  with  a  vast 
decoration  for  the  staircase  oi  the  new  museum 
at  Rouen,  called  "  Inter  artes  et  naturem."  Fig- 
ures are  grouped  in  an  orchard,  some  drawing 
and  some  studying  fragments  of  broken  statues. 
In  the  background  is  seen  the  city  of  Rouen, 
with  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  St  Ouen 
w^  defined  against  the  sky. 

L^n  Lhermitte  contributed  a  large  panel,  des- 
tined for  the  decoration  of  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  Commissions  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  en- 
titled "  Sainte-Claire  Deville,"  a  chemist  in  his 
laboratory  surrounded  by  his  pupils.  He  exhib- 
ited also  three  exquisite  cabinet  pictures,  "  Repos 
des  moissonneurs,    "  La  soif,"  and  "  Les  foin&" 

Carolus-Duran  exhibited  several  powerful  por- 
traits, four  of  them  full-length  women,  and  a 
fine  study  of  the  nude,  a  woman  with  red  hair, 
seated,  back  view,  on  a  red  cushion  before  a  red 
hanging  which  brings  her  figure  into  relief. 

R^U  contributed  portraits  of  "  Jeanne  Had- 
ing "  and  of  "  Coquelm  Cadet "  and  pictures  en- 
titled "L'Enfant  avec  sa  bonne,"  "fitude  sur 
la  Seine  en  1889,"  and  "  Mer  fun^bre." 

Dagnan-Bouveret  showed  "  Cimetiere  de  Sidi 
Kebir,"  "  Bords  de  riviere,"  and  a  portrait.  Le- 
rolle,  two  large  decorative  pictures  intended  for 
a  church,  "  Saint-Martin  donne  la  moiti6  de  son 
manteau  h  un  pauvre,"  and  "Jesus-Christ  apparait 
k  Saint-Martin."  Gervex  exhibited  the  eaitorial 
room  of  the  "  R^publique  Fran^aise  "  newspaper, 
with  the  chief  eJiitors  grouped  around  a  table, 
some  seated,  and  the  rest  standing.    B^raud  has 


Souped  the  crowd  around  a  gaming  table  at 
onte  Carlo  in  his  **  Rien  ne  va  plus ! " 

Paris:  Miscellaneons.  —  llie  sale  of  the 
atelier  and  collection  of  the  late  Jules  Dupre,  in 
Paris,  Jan.  30,  realized  208,760  francs.  Among 
pictures  and  studies  by  the  artist  were :  "  La 
rentree  k  la  ferme,"  20,000  francs;  "Le  repoe 
des  moissonneurs,"  4,100;  "Les  trois  arbres," 
8,000;  "Un  moulin  au  Crotoy,"  5,250 ;  "Bords 
de  riviere  leSoir,"  10,400;  "Sous  bois,"  10,100 ; 
"  Pleine  mer,"  5,500.  Of  his  private  collection, 
Corot's  "  Le  concert  "  was  bought  by  the  Due 
d'Aumale  for  40,000  francs,  and  "  Cf^puscule," 
8,100;  G^ricault,  "Portrait  de  Jamar,"  6,00a 

The  collection  of  the  late  Don  Sebastian  de 
Borbon  y  Braganza,  owned  by  the  Duke  de  Durcal, 
which  found  no  buyers  in  New  York  last  year, 
was  sold  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  at  an  agp^renite  of 
111,710  francs.  The  best  prices  obtained  were: 
Carrefio  de  Miranda,  "  Portrait  of  Charles  II  of 
Spain,"  15,200  francs;  Jan  van  Eyck,  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,"  17,000;  Holbein,  "  Portrait  of 
Jeanne  la  Folle,"  7,300;  Quentin  Matsys,  "Sav- 
ior of  the  World,"  17,100;  Teniers,  "Village 
Fete,"  5,000.  The  principal  picture,  Murillo's 
"  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel,^'  was  bid  in  at  60,000. 

The  sale  of  the  studio  effects  of  the  late  Ferdi- 
nand Heilbuth,  at  Paris,  in  May,  produced  227,- 
226  francs.  The  artist  bequeath^  all  his  prop- 
erty to  the  Society  des  Artistes  Fran9ais.  Among 
the  best  prices  obtained  for  pictures  were :  "  Five 
o'clock  Tea,"  8,200  francs ;  "  Le  passage,"  8,050 ; 
"  La  margelle,"  6,200 ;  "  Au  jardm,"  6,000 ;  "  Le 
passeur  h  Neuilly,"  6,000 ;  "  Fleurs  des  Champs," 
5,000;  "Le  ponton  de  Neuilly,"  4,550.  Corot's 
"  Paysage  au  bord  de  la  mer  "  Drought  5,850. 

The  sale  of  the  Rothan  collection,  held  in 
Paris,  May  29-<81,  produced  1,093,090  francs. 
Among  the  best  prices  obtained  were :  Lucas 
Cranach, "  Portrait  of  Luther,"  5,600  francs.  Al- 
bert Cuyp,  "  Marine,"  8,500.  Antony  Vandyke, 
"Ija  ronde  des  amours,"  5,600.  Frans  Iials, 
"  Femme  au  gant,"  88,000 ;  "  L'Homme  an  man- 
teau gris,"  6,500;  "Les  buveurs,"  5,100.  Jor- 
daens,  "  Portrait  d'un  syndic,"  68,000.  A.  van 
der  Neer, "  L'Hiver  en  Hollande,"  8,800.  A.  van 
Ostade,  "Le  Flamand  grivois,"  8,500.  Pala- 
m^des. "  Portrait,"  15,600.  Porbus,  the  younger, 
" Marie  de  Medicis,"  17,200.  J.  Ruysdael,  "Le 
Champ  de  Bl^,"  24,000 ;  "  L'Hiver,"  8.000 ;  "  Vue 
de  Hollande,"  7,500.  S.  Ruysdael,  "  Dordrecht," 
8,000.  Teniers,  the  younger,  "  Le  fumeur,"  11,- 
500.  Boucher, "  La  musique,"  24,500 ;  "  Le  Pein- 
ture,"  24,500 ;  "  Le  moulin,"  12,100.  Canaletto, 
"Le  palais  des  doges,"  15,000.  Guardi,  "La 
pazetta,  Venice,"  18,000. 

The  sale  of  the  Ernest  May  collection,  Paris, 
in  June,  brought  500,060  francs  in  the  aggre- 
gate. Among  the  best  prices  obtained  were: 
Corot,  "La  femme  du  pecheur,"  18,700  francs; 
"La  Rochelle,"  12,100;  "Le  Pont  Saint-Auge  k 
Rome,"  21,100;  "Grand  canal  k  Venise,"  10,- 
200;  "L'Entr^e  du  village,"  16,500;  Le  lac  de 
Geneve,"  10,000.  Millet,  pastel,  "  Le  Vigne- 
ron,"  17,600;  "  Berger  et  son  troupeau,"  29,600; 
"Ija  fin  de  la  joumee,"  25,500;  "La  meridi- 
enne,"  11,300. 

The  sale  of  the  collection  of  Prosper  Crabbe,  of 
Brussels,  in  Paris,  June  12,  produced  1.589,900 
francs.  Among  the  highest  prices  obtained  were : 
Corot,  "Le  matin,"   63,000  francs;  "I^e  soir," 
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60,000 ;  Decamps, "  Les  mendiantes,"  0,800.  Bela- 
croix,  "Chasse  au  tigre,"  76,000.  Diaz.  "La 
meute  sous  bois,"  27,500.  Jules  Dapr^,  "  La  for- 
et,"  25,000.  Promentin. "  Une  halte  de  cavaliers 
Arabes,"  42,000.  G^ricault,  "  Une  charge  d*ar- 
tillerie,"  12,500.  Meissonier,  "  Le  guide,"  177,- 
000 ;  "  Le  billet-doux,"  43,500;  *-Moliere  lisant," 
35,000.  Millet,  "  Une  famille  de  paysans,"  20,- 
500.  Th.  Rousseau,  "Paysage,"  30,500;  "Les 
chenes,  34,000.  Alfred  Stevens,  "Oph^lie,"  29,- 
500;  "Fedora,"  15,000;  "Le  masque  Japonais," 
15.000.  Troyon, "  Le  garde-chasse  et  ses  chiens," 
40,000;  "Depart  pour  le  marcW,  66,000;  "La 
vache  blanche,  85,000.  Rembrandt's  "  Portrait 
of  an  Admiral,"  106,500.  Rubens's  "  Holy  Fam- 
ily," 12,000;  "Portrait,"  15,000;  "Portrait  of 
Dame  van  Parys,"  25,000;  "  Martyrdom  of  Saint- 
Lievin,"  27,500 ;  "  Lion  Chase,"  15,000.  Nattier, 
"  Portrait  of  Mme.  de  Flesselles,"  75,000.  Paul 
Potter,  "Les  Pourceaux,"  82,200.  Frans  Hals, 
'*  Violin  Player,"  46,500. 

Meissonief's  "1814,"  recently  purchased  in 
Paris  for  500,000  francs,  has  been  sold  to  M.  Cau- 
chard,  ex-manaeer  of  the  Maeasins  du  Louvre,  it 
is  said,  for  850,000  francs.  It  represents  Napo- 
leon in  the  campaign  in  France  in  that  year,  and 
not "  riding  over  the  dreary  Russian  snow  fields," 
as  said  in  the  "  Portfolio."  The  picture  was 
commissioned  by  M.  de  la  Hante,  who  paid  for 
it  70,000  francs.  After  the  Franco-German  War 
it  was  sent  to  London  and  offered  for  sale  at  £12,- 
000,  but  found  no  purchaser,  and  was  returned  to 
Paris.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  LTni- 
verselle  last  year.  M.  Oauchard  also  is  said  to  be 
the  purchaser  of  "  The  Angelus,"  soon  to  be  re- 
turned to  France,  at  the  pnce  of  750,000  francs. 

Millet's  "  Les  Olaneuses,"  bequeathed  to  the 
French  nation  by  Mme.  Pommery,  of  Rheims, 
has  been  placed  in  the  Louvre  on  an  easel. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  has  purchased  from  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  a  collection  of  814  French  draw- 
ings in  black  and  red  chalk,  portraits  of  per- 
sonages associated  with  the  courts  of  Henri  II, 
Francois  II,  and  Henri  HI.  Among  them  are 
portraits  of  Fran9oi3  II  and  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  by 
Emmanuel  Fremiet,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of 
1889,  has  been  presented  by  public  subscription 
to  the  city  of  jfancy,  and  erected  in  the  Place 
Carriers.  The  statue  is  a  replica,  with  changes, 
of  the  one  in  the  Place  des  Pyramides,  Paris. 

A  monument  to  Eugdne  Delacroix,  the  work 
of  the  sculptor  Dalou,  was  inaugurated  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  on  the  5th  of  Octo- 
ber. From  the  middle  of  a  marble  basin  rises 
an  elegent  stylobate  crowned  with  a  bronze  bust 
of  the  painter.  The  steps  of  the  pedestal  bear 
various  emblematic  groups,  also  in  bronze. 

A  statue  of  Hector  Berlioz,  a  reproduction  of 
the  one  in  the  Square  Vintimille,  Paris,  was  un- 
veiled. Sept  29,  at  Cote-Saint^Andr^. 

A  statue  of  Voltaire,  by  E.  P.  Lambert,  has  been 
erected  at  Femey,  Switzerland. 

London :  Royal  Academy.— The  twenty-first 
winter  exhibition  of  works  by  the  Old  Masters 
and  by  deceased  British  artists  was  noteworthy, 
like  the  last  one,  in  containing  no  pictures  of  the 
Italian  school,  only  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
masters  being  represented.  Amon^  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  pictures  were  the  Earl  of  Yarborough's 


Rembrandt,  "Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady,"  and 
Lord  Ashburton's  "Portrait  of  the  Painter," 
Vandyke's  "  Portrait  of  an  Artist,"  and  a  group 
of  full-length  portraits  of  the  Vere  family,  most- 
ly anonymous.  Several  famous  portraits  by  Ve- 
lasquez, from  the  Royal  and  other  collections, 
and  works  by  Del  Mazo,  Zurbaran,  and  Murillo, 
were  in  the  Spanish  section.  The  English  school 
was  represented  by  Revnolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Constable,  and  Turner. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-second  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  contained  2,119 
numbers,  including  oil  and  water  colors,  pastels, 
black  and  whites,  and  sculptures. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "Solitude"  repre- 
sents a  white-draped  figure  seated  on  a  ledge  of 
rock,  resting  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  with  a 
background  of  rock  and  crag,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground the  brown,  motionless  water  of  a  mount- 
ain spring.  No  other  figure  is  visible,  and  the 
silence  of  death  broods  over  the  scene. 

"  The  Tragic  Poetess,"  a  companion  picture,  is 
a  life-size,  full-length  figure,  clad  in  a  pale-blue 
pallium  and  a  purple  stola,  seated  in  a  marble 
chair  on  a  terrace  hi^h  above  the  sea,  the  surface 
of  which  is  broken  by  long  ridges  of  waves  and 
lines  of  foam.  The  hands  of  the  poetess  express 
the  passion  of  her  mood,  and  her  dreamy  eyes 
gaze  beyond  the  world.  These  two  pictures  are 
very  poetical  in  design  and  execution. 

Sir  Frederick's  third  picture,  "  The  Bath  of 
Psyche,"  which  has  been  purchased  for  the  na- 
tion with  the  Chantrey  fund,  represents  a  full- 
length,  life-size  figure,  partly  draped,  standing 
nearlv  in  profile  at  the  side  of  a  bath  of  white 
marble.  She  is  just  dropping  her  last  garment 
before  entering  the  water,  where  her  form  is 
reflected.  Her  fair  flesh  is  relieved  by  the 
white  linen,  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  deep 
purple  of  a  curtain  extending  from  column  to 
column  behind  her.  Above  the  curtain  is  an  in- 
tensely blue  sky  with  summer  clouds. 

Alma-Tadema's  principal  contribution  is  en- 
titled "The  Frigidariura."  The  scene  is  the 
dressing-room  of  a  bath  for  ladies  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  low  room  is  lined,  ceiled,  and 
paved  with  marble,  the  varied  colors  of  which 
harmonize  with  the  prevailing  white.  Beyond  is 
an  ante-chamber,  partly  screened  by  a  richly 
colored  portih-e^  while  in  the  distance  is  the  bath 
itselt  lined  with  white  marble  and  filled  with 
wat«r,  open  to  the  sun  and  resplendent  with 
lif^ht.  In  the  tiring-room  stands  a  stately  lady, 
who  has  just  left  the  tepidarium,  in  a  loose  robe 
of  pale  gray-green,  with  an  attendant  stooping 
to  fasten  her  mistress's  purple  girdle.  On  the 
floor  are  towels  and  a  sponge,  and  on  a  shelf  are 
the  lady's  jewels.  Another  bather  is  coming  for- 
ward across  the  ante-room,  a  servant  pulling  back 
the  curtain  to  let  her  pass.  Round  the  bath  it- 
self are  seen  the  nude  figures  of  several  girls  in 
the  sunlight. 

Luke  Fildes  sent  a  subject  picture  and  three 

B)rtraits  to  the  exhibition.  The  former,  "  A 
aughter  of  the  Ghetto,"  is  a  life-size  figure  of  a 
slender  young  girl,  in  a  pink  dress  with  a  red 
shawl  over  her  head,  carrying  a  copper  vessel  and 
passing  a  stall  laden  with  fruit,  the  cold's  and 
texture  of  which  are  painted  as  a  contrast  to 
the  maiden. 
Briton  Riviere's  "Rus'in  Urbe"  represents  a 
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street  scene  in  a  country  town.  A  country  lad 
on  a  step  in  the  doorway  of  a  house  gazes  at  the 
unaccustomed  scene  in  a  half-curious,  half-negli- 
gent way,  while  clasping  with  his  arm  the  neck  of 
an  excited  collie  dog,  whose  erect  ears,  staring 
eyoSj  open  mouth,  and  quivering  tongue  exhibit 
his  wonder  at  the  busy  world  he  sees  for  the  first 
time.  The  humor  of  the  design  is  capital,  and 
the  dog  is  worthy  of  Landseer's  best  time. 

Vai  rrinsep  contributed  a  picture  of  life-size, 
full-length  figures,  entitled  "  Diva  Theodora  Im- 
peratrix."  The  Empress  stands  as  if  on  the  steps 
Of  her  throne,  resting  one  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  golden  lion  which  serves  as  an  arm  of  her  gor- 
geous chair.  She  wears  a  sumptuously  jeweled 
crown,  a  golden  breastplate  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  and  a  purple  mantle,  the  weight  of  which 
is  partly  borne  by  an  attendi&nt  on  her  left,  while 
on  the  otiier  side  another  dame  holds  her  fan. 
Behind  the  throne  is  a  splendid  mosaic  of  Christ 
in  majesty  and  surrounaed  by  the  angelic  choir. 

Edwin  A.  Abbev  sent  to  the  exhibition  his  first 
achievment  in  oil  colors,  entitled  *^  A  Maj  Day 
Morning."  It  represents  a  lover  and  his  lass 
tripping  along  a  garden  path  near  a  wall  on 
which  miit  trees  are  trained  and  through  a  door 
in  which  the  sunlight  pours.  The  man,  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  mandolin  under  his  arm,  holds 
the  maiden's  hand  in  his  own,  and  laughs  glee- 
fully as  the  twain  dance  toward  us.  The  lady  is 
in  a  black  gown  with  white  stripes,  and  a  red 
and  white  kirtle. 

Edward  J.  Poynter,  occupied  with  his  large 
work,  **  The  Queen  of  Sheba  s  Visit  to  Solomon," 
contributed  this  year  a  comparatively  minor 
picture,  entitled  "  On  the  Temple  Steps."  A 
slender,  dark-eyed  nrl,  dressed  m  a  loose,  white 
tissue  through  which  her  limbs  are  partly  seen, 
leans  with  crossed  arms,  shading  her  face  with  a 
red  palm  fan,  against  a  parapet  on  a  steep  flight 
of  marble  steps  leading  from  the  shore  to  an 
acropolis  in  the  background.  Bread,  melons,  and 
pomegranates  are  heaped  in  profusion  on  a  table 
Deside  her. 

Hubert  Herkomer*s  picture  "  Our  Village " 
depicts  a  scene  from  the  daily  life  of  Bushey,  the 
place  of  his  residence,  with  laborers  returning 
from  work,  just  after  sundown  has  left  the  air 
aglow.  Mr.  Herkomer  has  been  elected  a  full 
academician. 

John  Collier's  "Death  of  Cleopatra"  depicts 
in  a  huge  canvas  the  rigid  form  of  the  queen 
stretched  on  a  splendid  couch,  beneath  the  colos- 
sal black  effigies  of  Egypt's  gods,  with  her  maid 
Iras  lying  d^A  on  the  pavement  beside  her,  and 
Charmian,  ready  to  swoon,  timorously  listening 
for  footsteps. 

Albert  Moore's  "  A  Summer  Night "  is  a  large 
decorative  picture,  in  which  several  half-nude 
statuesque  female  forms,  with  blonde  tresses 
loosely  bound,  lie  on  classical  couches  draped  with 
steel-blue,  primrose,  and  deeper  yellow  draperies. 
The  terrace  on  which  they  lie  is  decorated  with 
wreathes  of  yellow  pansies,  and  looks  out  upon  a 
moonlit  sea. 

Solomon  J..  Solomon's  **  Hi ppolyta"  shows  in 
the  red  light  of  sunset  the  queen  of  the  Amazons 
van^uish^  by  Theseus,  to  whom  she  appears  quite 
willing  to  yield. 

A.  C.  Gow's  "  After  Waterloo  "  represents  the 
retreat  of  the  French  from  the  fatal  field,  with 


their  Emperor  riding  moodily  along  with  his  staff, 
and  a  wilderness  of  banners,  lances,  bayonets,  and 
swords  behind  in  a  confusion  which  attests  the 
hurry  and  fear  of  the  bearers. 

Frank  Dicksoe's  "  Redemption  of  Tannh&user." 
from  the  last  act  of  the  opera,  is  a  conventional 
stagey  picture,  but  well  arrancred  and  strongly 
colored.  The  heroine,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  lies 
on  a  bier,  mourned  by  a  bishop  with  his  acolytes 
and  by  knights,  with  the  pilgrims  at  the  right, 
and  monks  with  torches  at  the  left.  In  front 
kneels  the  expiring  TannliAuser,  truly  repentant 
at  last,  while  in  the  background  Venus  is  disap- 
pearing in  a  lurid  radiance. 

Log»iairs  "Ninth  of  November"  represents 
the  progress  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  westward, 
with  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Exchange  be- 
hind the  crowded  pavements.  It  is  a  large  can- 
vas full  of  figures  excellent  in  grouping  and  fore- 
shorteninff. 

Prank  D.  Millet's  "  How  the  Gossip  grew  "  is  a 
delicately  painted  interior,  with  two  young  ladies 
seated  at  a  breakfast  table.  One  of  them  reads 
aloud  from  a  letter,  and  the  other,  listening, 
pauses  in  the  act  of  drinking  tea.  It  is  firmly 
painted,  and  fine  in  color  and  modeling. 

R.  W.  Macbeth's  "  The  (Jast  Shoe  "  has  been 
boueht  with  the  Chantrey  fund.  Sir  John  Gil- 
berths  "Onward I"  depicts  a  knight-banneret 
charging.  G.  A.  Storey's  "  The  Hungry  Messen- 
ger "  is  a  clever  piece  of  humor  of  the  Puritan 
time.  Stanhope  Forbes's  "  By  Order  of  the 
Court "  represents  a  forced  auction  in  a  humble 
dwelling.  George  H.  Boughton's  "  The  Puritans' 
First  Winter  in  New  England "  is  one  of  his 
characteristic  pictures,  with  groups  of  Puritan 
settlers  waiting  for  a  relief  ship  in  a  wintry  land- 
scape. Ernest  Crofts's  "Whitehall:  Jan.  dO, 
164d,"  depicts  the  execution  of  Charles  L  J.  B. 
Burgess's  "  Freedom  of  the  Press"  shows  some 
French  priests  horrified  by  newspaper  attacks  on 
their  order,  which  one  of  them  is  reading  aloud. 
George  F.  Watts's  "  Patient  Life  of  Unrewarded 
Toil "  represents  an  old  white  horse  turned  out 
to  get  his  living  as  he  can.  Thomas  Faed's  "  The 
Shepherd's  Wife  "  shows  a  woman  looking  anx- 
iously out  of  a  cottage  window  into  a  snowy  land- 
scape. "The  Anxious  Lookout,"  a  picture  of 
similar  motive,  represents  a  fisherman  s  wife  on 
the  beach,  with  two  children  grasping  her  dress, 
gazing  seaward  over  angry  waves. 

London:  Grosrenor Gallery.— The  winter 
exhibition  was  devoted  to  pictures  illustrating 
"  sport,"  with  numerous  specimens  of  hunting 
weapons,  implements,  and  trophies,  ancient  ana 
modem.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  well  repre- 
sented, among  the  exhibits  being  his  "  Monarch 
of  the  Glen."  "  The  Sanctuary,"  "  Otter  and  Sal- 
mon," "  Hunter  and  Hounds,'^'  "  The  Challenge," 
"  The  Swannerv  invaded  by  Eagles,"  "  The  Shrew 
tamed,"  and  the  "  Deerstalker's  Return."  Other 
noted  pictures  were  E.  Nicol's  "Steady,  Johnnie, 
Steadv ! "  C.  Haag's  "  Evening  at  Balmoral  Cas- 
tle," ftubens's  "  Wolf  Hunt"  and  "  Diana  return- 
ing from  the  Chase,"  Snyders'  "  Eagle  mobbed 
by  other  Birds,"  "  Wild  Boar  Hunt,"  and  others, 
Morland's  "  Innocence  alarmed,"  Stubbs's  "  Hun- 
ter and  Arabian,"  Cooper's  "Mare  and  Foals," 
Cuyp's  "  Wild  Ducks,"  and  Courbet's  "  Roe-Deer 
in  the  Snow." 

The  fourteenth  summer  exhibition  of  the  Gros- 
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venor  Gallery  contained  nearly  480  numbers,  in- 
cluding oil  and  water-color  paintings,  pastels, 
and  sculptures.  Among  the  best  works  were  Sir 
John  Millais's  portrait  of  ''  Master  Ranken,"  a 
handsome  boy  of  eight  with  long  brown  hair^  in 
green  velvet,  with  hat  in  hand,  and  J.  M.  Swan's 
"  Maternity,"  a  life-size  group  of  a  lioness  suck- 
ling her  cubs.  Mrs.  M.  Stokes's  "  Liffht  of  Life," 
a  large  picture  with  figures  nearly  life-size,  de- 
picts the  Virgin  seated  on  the  floor  of  a  stable  by 
the  side  of  her  Son's  cradle,  lost  in  a  day-dream 
of  his  future.  Mr.  Orohardson  contributed  a  por- 
trait of  himself. 

London :  New  Gallerr.— The  Tudor  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  New  Gallery  last  winter  illustrated 
the  period  of  English  history  between  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  Vll  in  1485  and  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1603.  Among  the  400  pictures  con- 
tributed, were  88  Holbein  drawings,  lent  from 
Windsor  by  her  Majesty,  and  81  selected  minia- 
tures of  the  time.  Besides  the  pictures,  the  ex- 
hibition included  coins  and  medals,  casts  of  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  seals,  arms  and  armor,  plate, 
books,  etc.  Among  the  most  interesting  relics 
were  the  ring  Elizabeth  save  to  Essex,  the  baby 
clothes  she  made  for  Mary  when  an  heir  was 
looked  for,  two  cups  given  by  her  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  the  lock  of  hair  that  she  gave  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

The  third  annual  exhibition,  opened  May  1, 
contained  486  pictures,  drawings,  and  sculptures. 
Bume-Jones  and  Legros,  two  of  the  leading  sup- 
porters of  the  gallery,  were  unrepresented  in  oils, 
out  paintings  were  contributed  oy  Watts,  Poyn- 
ter,  Alraa-'^dema,  G.  D.  Leslie,  J.  Waterhouse, 
E.  A.  Waterlow,  B,  W.  Macbeth,  Charles  Hall^, 
Albert  and  Henry  Moore,  Ernest  Parton,  John  S. 
Sargent,  Adrian  Stokes,  Onslow  Ford,  Haynes 
Williams,  A.  Gilbert,  and  C.  Wylie. 

Alma-Tadema*8  '*  In  the  Rose  Garden  "  depicts 
two  Roman  damsels  resting  on  a  bench  of  Siena 
marblq,  over  one  end  of  which  a  large  rose  bush 
laden  with  blossoms  spread  its  arms.  One  lies 
with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  her  companion,  who 
shakes  rose  leaves  upon  her.  "  Eloquent  Silence," 
by  the  same  artist,  shows  a  dark-haired  Greek 
maiden,  soon  to  be  a  bride,  3itting  meditatively 
on  a  bench  with  both  her  hands  in  her  lap,  with 
a  soldierly  young  noble  by  her  side  striving  to 
mask  his  own  emotions  by  pushing  away  the  leaf 
of  a  flower  fallen  near  his  mistress's  foot. 

Poynter's  "  High  Noon "  represents  a  nude 
girl  on  the  seashore,  who  has  just  left  the  water 
and  seated  herself  on  a  rock,  where  she  leans 
sidewise  and  swings  her  feet  over  a  little  pool 
left  by  the  tide. 

George  F.  Watts's  **  Ariadne  "  shows  her  sit- 
ting on  the  shore,  sorrowful  and  disheveled, 
looking  seaward.  She  is  clad  in  white  and  her 
loosen^  red  zone  lies  across  her  knee. 

Sir  John  Millais's  "  Dew-drenched  Furze  "  is 
an  autumnal  scene  in  a  dense  wood  ending  in  a 
lofty  mass  of  ruddy  beeches,  russet  oaks,  and 
gray  larehes,  the  tops  of  which  are  lost  in  the 
mist  that  is  beginning  to  yield  to  the  sun's  rays. 

Prof.  Costa  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  land- 
scapes and  coast  pieces.  Mr.  Herkomer  and  Mr. 
Ricnmond  sent  portraits. 

London:  Mlseellaneong. ~ The  National 
Gallery  has  acquired  from  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Radnor  Holbein's  *' Ambassadors,"  the 


latest  known  work  of  the  painter  (signed  and 
dated  1588),  Velasquez's  *' Admiral  PuHdo  Pare- 
ja,"  one  of  his  best  works  out  of  Spain,  and  a 
portrait  by  Moroni.  The  totalprice  of  the  three 
was  £55,000,  of  which  the  Government  con- 
tributed £^,000  and  the  remainder  was  guaran- 
teed by  gentlemen  in  London.  The  gallery  has 
also  acquired  the  large  picture  by  Tintoretto, 
called  sometimes  "The  Wursing  of  Hercules" 
and  sometimes  "  The  Origin  of  the  Milky  Way," 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Orleans  collec- 
tion and  later  to  Earl  Damley. 

Mr.  Bume-Jones's  series  of  four  paintings  for 
mural  decoration  (each  11  feet  x  5  feet),  on  which 
he  has  worked  the  past  seven  years,  called  "  The 
Legend  of  the  Brier  Rose,"  illustrates  the  old 
legend  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  The  first  pict- 
ure, "  The  Brier  Wood,"  shows  the  prince  enter- 
ing through  the  thicket  of  blossoming  brier 
among  the  bodies  of  the  knights  of  every  age 
who  have  been  overcome  by  sleep  in  their  at- 
tempts to  break  through  and  rescue  the  princess 
from  her  enforced  slumber.  In  the  second, 
'*The  Council  Room,"  the  white-bearded  king 
nods  on  his  bronze  throne  above  the  recumbent 
forms  of  his  courtiers.  In  "  The  Garden  Court " 
are  sleeping  girls,  some  beside  the  fountain, 
some  at  the  distaff  and  the  loom,  in  every  grace- 
ful attitude  of  arrested  motion.  "The  Rose 
Bower"  shows  the  princess  sleeping  on  a  low 
couch  amid  her  sleeping  maidens.  The  pictures 
were  shown  at  the  Agnew  Gallery. 

Mr.  Poynter's  large  picture,  "  The  Meeting  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,"  on  exhibition 
in  London  the  past  season  at  Maclean's  Gallery, 
is  likely  to  add  to  the  artist's  reputation.  The 
sumptuously  appareled  figures  of  the  Queen  and 
the  King  stand  out  from  the  background  of 
splendid  architecture  and  from  the  ling  of  spec- 
tators on  the  alabaster  podium  of  the  velarium- 
shaded  court  with  its  red  and  golden  pillars.  In 
the  foreground  are  the  (Jueen's  beautiful  slave 
^rls  and  attendants  bearing  gifts.  The  draper- 
ies of  the  royal  group  are  comparatively  quiet, 
but  the  Queen  is  resplendent  with  jeweled  orna- 
ments on  bare  bosom  and  arms. 

George  Frederick  Watts  is  to  bequeath  thirty- 
seven  of  his  pictures  to  the  nation.  Among 
these  are,  of  nis  greater  compositions,  "Love 
and  Life,"  "  Love  and  Death,"  "  Hope,"  "  Time, 
Death,  and  Judgment,"  "  The  Spirit  of  Christian- 
ity," "The  Minotaur,"  "The  Court  of  Death," 
"  Death  crowning  Innocence,"  "  The  Messenger 
of  Death,"  and  "The  Brewer's  Horses."  The 
remainder  are  portraits,  including  those  of  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  Carlyle,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Morris,  Mill,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Motley,  Glad- 
stone, Cardinal  Manning,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  most  of  which  were  exhib- 
ited at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  important  art  sales  of  the 
year  was  that  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Will- 
iam Wells,  begun  in  London  on  May  4.  The 
104  lots  brought  in  the  aggregate  £76,945,  the  80 
Landseers  alone  selling  for  £42,000.  The  fol- 
lowing were  some  of  the  best  prices  obtained  : 
Landseer, "  A  Highland  Interior  "  (1831),  £2,415 ; 
"  Grouse,"  £1,113 ;  "  Black  Cock  and  Gray  Hen  "i 
(1833),  £1,260 ;  "  Teal  and  Snipe,"  £1,207 ;  "  Par- 
tridges "  (1833),  £1,470 ;  "  The  Shepherd's  Grave," 
£1,260 ;  "  The  Woodcutter,"  £2,310 ;  "  The  Hon- 
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eymoon,"  known  as  the  "Roebucks,"  £4,042; 
"  Deerhound  and  Mastiff  "  (1838),  £1,470 ;  "  None 
but  the  Brave  deserve  the  Pair"  (1838),  £4,620 ; 
*' Otter  and  Salmon"  (1842),  £1,365;  "Not 
caught  yet  "(1843),  £3,160;  "Terrier  and  Dead 
Wild  Ducks"  (1845),  £2,780;  "Spaniel  and 
Pheasant"  (1845),  £1,575 ;  "  Retriever  and  Wood- 
cock" (1845),  £2,205;  "Browsing"  (crayon 
drawing,  1857),  £2,200,  William  Mulready,  "A 
Dog  of  Two  Minds,"  £1,213.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, "  Meditation  "  (1819),  £1,155.  C.  Stan- 
fteld,  "  Near  Sepolina,  Como,"  £1,113.  Turner, 
"  Sheemess,"  £7,450  (sold  in  Dobree  sale,  1842, 
for  £178  108.,  and  in  Baring  sale  to  Mr.  Wells 
for  £577  10«.).  D.  WUkie,  "Distraining  for 
Rent,"  £2,310 ;  "  The  Jew's  Harp  "  (1807),  £446. 
R.  Wilson,  "The  Village  Festival"  (study  of 
National  Gallery  picture),  £1,890.  Hobbema, 
"View  in  Westphalia,"  £2,855.  Rembrandt, 
"  The  Artist's  Wife,"  £1,690.  Jacob  Ruysdael, 
"  The  Flooded  Road,"  £997.  W.  Vandervelde. 
.  "  Sea  View  with  Boats,"  £1,207.  MurUlo, "  Head 
of  a  Bacchante,  £1,365. 

At  the  sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  John 
Cawardine,  Feb.  22,  George  Romney's  "  Contem- 
plation— Lady  Hamilton  "  brought  £1,102,  and 
his  "Mrs.  Butler  "£1,837;  Sir  J.  Reynolds's 
"  General  Morgan,  £315,  and  "  The  Death  of  Di- 
do" (1781),  £420;  Sir  David  Wilkie's  "The 
Pinch  of  Snuff,"  £278. 

At  a  sale  of  the  pictures  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Tragett 
and  others,  March  1,  William  Collins*s  "  Shnmp 
Boys  at  Cromer  "  brought  £1,260;  his  "  Capstan 
at  Work"  (182(^,  £840;  and  "The  Kitten  de- 
ceived" £682.  John  Linnell,  Sr.,  "The  Flight 
into  Egypt"  (1841),  £556.  Edwin  Long's  "A 
Question  of  Propriety"  (1870),  £1,050. 

At  a  sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  C.  R.  Pem- 
berton  and  others,  March  17,  Frans  Hals's  "  Por- 
trait^of  a  Gentleman  "  brought  £1,995. 

At'  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Will- 
.  lam  Carvei*,  of  Manchester,  March  22,  13  of 
the  principal  works  of  George  F.  Watts  were 
disposed  of  at  good  prices.  Among  the  highest 
were :  "  The  Red  Cross  Knight  and  Una,"  £1,732 ; 
«  Love  and  Death,"  £1,886;  "  The  Rider  on  the 
White  Horse,"  £1,522;  "The  Rider  on  the  Red 
Horse,"  £236 ;  "  The  Rider  on  the  Black  Horse," 
£388 ;  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  £236. 

At  a  sale  of  pictures  of  the  English  school, 
March  29,  George  Romney's  "  Sensibility — Ladv 
Hamilton"  brought  £3,045.  C.  R.  Leslie^s 
"  Princes  in  the  Tower  "  sold  for  only  £12,  show- 
ing the  present-day  depreciation  of  that  artist. 

At  a  sale  of  various  owners,  April  26,  Sir  Ed- 
win Landseer's  "Uncle  Tom  and  his  Wife  for 
Sale  "  (1857)  brought  £1,291.  Sir  John  Millais's 
"Asleep"  £1,400.  J.  Linnell,  Sr.,  "The  Har- 
vest Field,"  £1,701;  "The  Road  through  the 
Forest,"  £1,102. 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Charles  Neck, 
May  3,  J.  C.  Hook's  "The  Nearest  Way  to 
School"  brought  £1,417;  "Cornish  Mermaid," 
£1,417;  and  "'Tis  an  111  Wind  that  does  No- 
body Good,"  £2,572.  John  Linnell,  Sr.,  "Pons 
Asinorum,"  £945;  "The  Barley  Harvest,"  £1,- 
207 ;  "  Woods  and  Forests,"  £1,995 ;  and  "  Point- 
ing the  Way,"  £1,197. 

At  a  sale  of  various  owners,  June  21,  Frans 
Hals's  "Portrait  of  his  Wife"  brought  £1,837; 
"  Immaculate  Conception,"  by  Murillo,  £399. 


At  the  sale  of  the  Famley  Hall  collection  of 
Ayscough  Fawkes  a  large  number  of  water-color 
sketches  by  Turner  were  disposed  of  at  good 
prices,  29  of  them  realizing  sums  over  £100  each. 
Among  those  which  brought  more  were :  "  Win- 
dermere," £1,200 ; "  Loch  Tyne,"  £724 ;  «  Vevev," 
£997;  "Valley  of  Chamouni,"  £840;  "Lau- 
sanne," £735 ; "  Lake  Lucerne  from  Fluelen,'^2,- 
310;  "Mont  Blanc,"  £1,050.  The  foUowing  in 
oil,  also  by  Turner,  were  sold ;  "  Lake  of  Gene- 
va, £2,625;  "Scene  in  the  Apennines,"  £808; 
"  The  *  Victory '  returning  from  Trafalgar,"  £2,- 
152;  "  The  Sun  rising  in  a  Mist,"  £1,050. 

The  Stover  collection,  late  the  property  of  the 
twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  sold  on  June  28, 
together  with  several  other  properties.  Among 
the  53  pictures  from  Stover  House  w^re:  Paul 
Potter,  "The  Dairy  Farm,"  (1646), £6,090;  Hob- 
bema, "  Woody  Landscape,"  £2,730 ;  Gainsbor- 
ough, "  Portrait  of  Lord  Hamilton,"  £4,410,  and 
of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Hamilton,"£l,575 :  Van- 
dvke,  "Queen  Henrietta  Maria,"  £1,050:  John 
Hoppner,  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  £1,575 ;  Rubens. 
"  Portrait  of  a  Philosopher,'^  £315.  On  the  same 
day  was  sold  Romney's  "Lady  Hamilton  as 
Circe,"  £4,042 ;  Vandyke, "  The  Marquis  of  Vieu- 
ville,"  £945. 

Gibson's  famous  statue,  "  The  Tinted  Venus," 
executed  in  Rome  in  1852,  and  exhibited  at  the 
London  Universal  Exhibition  of  1862,  was  sold 
at  Christie's,  June  28,  for  $9,185. 

An  equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Albert  was  in- 
augurated in  the  park  of  Windsor  Castle,  May  12, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  the  royal  family 
and  01  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  The  statue 
was  given  by  tlie  women  of  England  to  the 
Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee. 

The  Bern  Exhibition.— The  first  national 
exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  in  Switzerland  whs 
held  at  Bern,  May  1  to  June  12,  in  the  halls  of 
the  Kunst  Museum.  It  comprised  403  works,  of 
which  280  were  in  oil,  63  water  colors  and  pastels, 
83  sculptures,  and  the  remainder  engravings,  de- 
signs, pictures  on  porcelain,  etc 

JOresden  Exhibition. — The  third  annual  wa- 
ter-color exhibition,  held  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, comprised  2,500  numbers.  Gold  medals  were 
awarded  to  Charles  Gehrts  and  Eugene  DUiker, 
both  of  Dttsseldorf.  Silver  medals  to  Hans  Herr- 
mann, Berlin ;  Heinz  Heim,  Darmstadt  ;and  Ales- 
sandro  Zezzos,  Venice.  Diplomas  to  Mme.  Cour- 
tois,  Lhermitte,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Paris;  and 
Eugene  Jettel,  Vienna. 

The  Hague  Exhibition.— The  exhibition 
held  in  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  the  Princesse- 
gracht,  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  May  and 
dosed  on  the  29th  of  June. 

Munich  Exhibition. — The  third  annual  ext 
hibition  at  Munich  opened  July  1  and  closed  Oct 
15.  The  following  awards  were  made  in  the 
section  of  painting :  Pirst-olass  medals  to  Rob- 
ert Haug,  Stuttgart ;  Albert  Meuhuys,  the 
Hague;  J«mes  Guthrie,  Glasgow;  Paul 'Albert 
Besnard,  Paris.  Second-class  medals  to  Carl 
Seller,  Munich;  Ovien  Pech,  Munich;  Gottfried 
Kallstenlus,  Stockholm;  Leo  van  Aken,  Ant- 
werp ;  Alexander  Struys,  Mechlin ;  Alexander 
Harrison,  Paris :  Arthur  Kampf,  Dttsseldorf; 
Theophilus  de  Bock,  the  Hague ;  Jean  Boldini, 
Paris ;  Julien  Dupr^,  Paris ;  K.  Pochwalski,  Cra- 
cow ;  Albert  CaertsoSr,  Ghent ;  John  Robertson 
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Reid,  London;  John  Lavery,  Qlasgow;  Luis 
Jimenez,  Paris;  Alfred  Pierre  Agacbe,  Paris; 
Juan  Planella  y  Rodriguez,  Barcelona ;  MaroeJ 
Andre  Baschet,  Paris.  First-class  medal  in 
sculpture,  E.  van  der  Stappin,  Brussels ;  in  ar- 
chitecture, Alfred  Waterhouse,  London  ;  in  en- 
graving, Wilhelm  linger,  Vienna. 

Yienna  Exhibition. — The  fine  arts  exhibi- 
tion was  open  from  March  15  to  May  15. 

Ulm  Cathedral. — A  grand  celebration  was 
held  at  Ulm  in  commemoration  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  which  was  begun  in  1877. 
After  three  hundred  years'  consecutive  work  upon 
it.  the  building  was  interrupted  by  the  Refor- 
mation. In  1^  a  committee  of  citizens  under- 
took the  task  of  finishing  it  on  the  primitive  plan, 
the  cost  being  partly  defrayed  by  a  lottery.  Tho 
spire  which  crowns  the  edifice  is  the  highest  in 
the  world,  being  534  feet,  or  five  metres  hieher 
than  that  of  Cologne.  The  building  will  hold 
80,000  persons. 

A  statue  of  Hernando  Cortez  was  unveiled, 
Dec.  2,  in  his  native  city  of  Medellin.  Estrama- 
dura,  Spain,  in  the  square  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Cort«z  homestead.  The  statue,  which  repre- 
sents the  conqueror  of  Mexico  in  full  military 
dress,  with  the  staff  of  command  in  his  right 
hand  and  the  flag  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  nis 
left,  stands  on  a  massive  pedestal  in  the  shape 
of  a  fifteenth-century  fortress,  bearing  on  its  four 
sides  broken  Aztec  weapons  and  the  inscriptions : 
'•Mexico,"  "Tlascala,*^"Otumba."  "Tabasco." 
On  the  front  is  "  Heman  Cortez  and  the  coat 
of  arms  granted  him  by  Charles  V  on  his  return 
froi#  Mexico.  It  is  the  work  of  a  young  sculptor, 
Eujzenio  Barron. 

The  famous  group  of  four  "  Negroes'  Heads," 
by  Rubens,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Belgian 
Ghovemment  at  a  cost  of  80,000  francs  and 
placed  in  the  Brussels  Museum.  It  was  sold  in 
1867,  in  the  Pommersfelden  collection,  to  Prince 
Narischkine  for  85,000  francs,  and  passed  thence 
to  Prince  Demidoff  in  1888  for  55,000  francs. 
This  picture  was  attributed  to  Van  Dyck  in  the 
Pommersfelden  catalogue  of  1710,  but  in  the 
next  edition  was  given  to  Rubens. 

United  States :  Exhibitions,  ete.— The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  now  con- 
sists of  96  academicians  and  51  associates.  The 
officers  for  1890-'91  are :  President,  Daniel  Hunt- 
ington: Vice-President,  T.  W.  Wood;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  T.  Addison  Richaids ;  Re-  • 
cording  Secretary,  H.  W.  Robbins;  Treasurer, 
Alfred  Jones. 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  exhibition  (April  1  to 
May  10),  contained  600  numbers,  including  oils, 
water  colors,  and  sculptures.  Among  the  note- 
worthy pictures  shown  were:  Kenyon  Cox's 
""  The  Approach  of  Love,''  a  nude  female  half 
reclining  on  yellow  drapery  on  a  marble  bench, 
with  a  blue-winged  Cupid  climbing  up  at  the 
other  end ;  Horatio  Walker's  "  A  Barnyard," 
an  excellent  study  of  pigs;  Homer-  Martin's 
"  WUd  Coast  near  Newport " ;  W.  H.  Lippin- 
cott's  "  Love's  Ambush,  a  prettv  girl  of  colonial 
times  hiding  behind  the  door  as  fcer  lover  enters ; 
H.  R.  Butler's  •»  Church  of  Aguas  Calientes"; 
Will  H.  Low's  "Love  disarmed";  F.  D.  Mil- 
let's "  Antony  van  Corlaer  " ;  and  Walter  Shir- 
law's  "  Rufina,"  a  study  of  the  nude. 

The  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize  of  $300  for  the 


best  American  figure  composition  painted  in  the 
United  States  was  awarded  to  Edmund  C.  Tar- 
bell,  of  Boston,  for  his  "After  the  Ball."  The 
Norman  W.  Dodge  prize  of  $300  for  the  best 
picture  painted  in  the  United  States  by  a  woman 
was  awarded  to  A.  M.  Richards,  of  Newport,  R. 
L,  for  her  "An  Interlude  to  Chopin.^'  The 
Julius  Hallgarten  prizes  of  $800,  $200,  and  $100 
were  not  awarded,  but  will  be  added  to  those  of 
next  year. 

The  ninth  autumn  exhibition  (Nov.  24  to  Dec. 
20)  comprised  886  numbers.  Among  the  note- 
worthy works  were  three  portraits^  oy  John  S. 
Sargent — Lawrence  Barrett,  Joseph  Jefferson  as 
Dr.  Pangloss,  and  a  full-length  of  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Davis  and  son. 

The  American  Water-Color  Society  held  its 
twenty-third  annual  exhibition  at  the  Academy 
of  Design,  New  York  (Feb.  8  to  March  1),  with 
645  numbers.  Among  the  more  prominent  ex- 
hibitors were  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Hamilton  Gibson, 
Henry  Farrar,  William  Magrath,  Thomas  Moran, 
Walter  Shirlaw,  Bruce  Crane,  Childe  Hassam,  W. 
T.  Smedley,  Ross  Tunier,  Bolton  Jones,  Murphy, 
Wiggins,  Weir,  and  Wiles.  The  Evansprize  of 
$300  was  awarded  to  W.  T.  Smedley's  "  Thanks- 
giving Dinner." 

The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists,  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Art  Galleries,  New  York  (April  28  to  May  24). 
was  one  of  the  best  of  American  pictures  ever 
held  in  this  country.  Among  the  best  known 
contributors  were  John  S.  Sargent,  whose  ^r- 
trait  of  "  Carmencita  "  attracted  much  attention, 
Wm.  M.  Chase,  Kenyon  Cox,  Will  H.  Low,  J. 
Alden  Weir,  Robert  A.  Eichelberger,  R.  C.  Minor, 
Walter  Shirlaw,  and  John  H.  Twachtman.  Two 
landscapes  by  Roger  Donoho  and  a  landscape  by 
W.  LatnroD---almost  unknown  names — showed 
careful  ana  conscientious  study.  The  annual 
Webb  prize  of  $800  for  the  best  landscape  by 
an  American  artist  under  forty  years  of  age 
was  awarded  to  Theodore  Robinson  for  Ms 
"  Winter  Landscape." 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  at  Chicago,  in  June,  was  a  repetition  of 
the  New  York  exhibition,  with  a  few  additions. 

The  spring  exhibition  at  the  American  Art 
Galleries,  New  York,  in  April,  contained  works 
contributed  by  ten  American  artists — oils,  wat-er 
colors^pastels,  and  black  and  whites.  The  artists 
were  F.  D.  Millet,  Wm.  M.  Chase,  H.  R.  Poore, 
R.  C.  Minor,  C.  M.  Dewing,  C.  H.  Eaton,  F.  K. 
M.  Rehn,  J.  W.  Champney,  Frederick  Reming- 
ton, and  Carleton  Wiggins.  The  exhibition  was 
made  up  jpartly  of  paintings  lent  by  private 
owners  and  partly  of  new  works  by  the  artists. 
Each  painter  s  work  was  shown  separately. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Pastel  Painters  was  held  at  Wunderlich^ 
Gallery,  New  York.  Noteworthy  among  the 
contributions  were  William  M.  Cnase's  "  After- 
noon by  the  Sea,"  Walter  Palmer's  "  Wheat  and 
Poppies,"  Bolton  Jones's  "  Spring  "  and  '*  After- 
noon," Theodore  Robinson's  "  By  the  Seine,"  and 
Rosina  Emmett  Sherwood's  "  Portrait." 

In  November  was  exhibited  at  the  International 
Art  Gallery,  New  York,  Franz  von  Lenbach's 
latest  portrait  of  Bismarck,  painted  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  at  Friearichsmh,  and  first 
shown  in  the  Munich  exhibition  in  April  and 
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later  in  Berlin.  The  prince  wear?  the  white 
uniform  of  the  Magdeburg  Cuirassiers  Regi- 
ment, with  the  broad  yellow  ribbon  of  the  Order 
of  the  Black  Eagle  across  his  breast  and  the 
cuirassier's  helmet  on  his  head.  The  artist  has 
concentrated  his  work  on  the  head,  which  is 
masterly,  the  face  being  a  three-quarter  profile. 

A  special  exhibition,  beginning  Dec.  11,  was 
held  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New  York, 
of  the  works  of  Alexander  Harrison,  William  L. 
Dodge,  and  Charles  Walter  Stetson,  the  first 
two  pupils  of  G^rdme,  the  last  self  taught.  The 
collection  comprised  234  numbers,  of  which  69 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  Dodge,  93  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison, and  72  by  Mr.  Stetson. 

At  the  same  time  was  exhibited  Millet's  "  An- 
gelus,"  preparatory  to  its  return  to  France. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Water  Color  Club  was  opened  Nov.  6,  at  the 
American  Art  Galleries,  under  the  management 
of  the  American  Art  Association,  comprised  418 
numbers.  The  club,  which  has  53  members,  has 
for  president,  Childe  Hassam,  and  for  vice-presi- 
dent, Rhoda  Holmes  Nioholls. 

A  large  picture  (9i  x  15  feet)  entitled  **  Vuel- 
van  Cara  t  '^  the  work  of  Arturo  Michelena,  has 
been  presented  by  Venezuela  to  the  city  of  New 
York  as  a  memorial  of  the  return  to  his  native 
country  of  the  body  of  General  Paez.  It  repre- 
sents the  retreat  of  irregular  horsemen  before  a 
body  of  regular  cavalry.  The  leader  of  the  for- 
mer, wounded,  is  about  to  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  his  soldiers  turn  to  catch  his  last  words. 

The  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  late  S.  L.  M. 
Barlow,  consisting  of  paintings,  porcelains,  and 
other  ohjeU  de  vertUj  and  his  library,  in  New 
York  in  February,  brought  in  the  aggregate 
about  1140,000.  Of  the  paintings,  Van  Dyck's 
"  Children  of  Charles  I "  was  bought  by  C.  P. 
Huntington  for  $8,500.  He  also  was  the  pur- 
chaser of  G.  Flinck's  "Head  of  a  Nobleman," 
$1,100;  of  P.  Bonheur's  "Bit<jh  and  Pups,  |675; 
of  Constable's  **  Headwaters  of  the  Lewiston 
River,"  $430;  and  of  A.  Cuyp's  "Landscape 
with  Cattle,"  $600.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  was 
the  buyer  of  a  portrait  of  Robert  Bums,  said  to 
have  been  painted  for  Highland  Mary. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Walter  Bowne  collection 
of  58  paintings,  New  York,  March  6,  one  third 
brought  more  than  $1,000  each.  Among  the  best 
prices  were:  Meissonier,  "On  the  Lookout," 
$3,500;  Daubigny,  "Time  of  Apple  Blossoms," 
$3,200;  De  NeuvUle,  **The  Vanguard,"  $3,000; 
Diaz, "  Early  Autumn,"  $2,450 ;  Corot, "  Road  to 
the  Sea,"  $2,300;  Millet,  "The  Seamstress," 
$2,100:  Troyon,  "Strayed,"  $1,950;  Bonheur, 
"  Monarch  of  the  Herd,"  $1,905 ;  Decamps,  **The 
Tempest,"  $1,500 ;  Hagborg, "  Mussel  Gatherer," 
$1,500;  Rousseau,  "  Farm  Sunset,"  $1,875. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Wynkoop  collection.  New 
York,  March  13,  84  paintings  brought  in  the 
aggregate  $64,200.  Among  the  best  prices  ob- 
tained were:  Bargue,  "  Bashi-Bazouks,"  $7,500; 
Van  Marcke. "  Cattle  drinking,"  $4,300 ;  G^rome, 
"At  the  Door  of  his  House."  $3,600;  Corot, 
"Near  Ville  d'Avray,"  $3,000:  Jules  Dupr6, 
"The  Fisherman,"  $1,200;  Schreyer,  "Arab 
Cavalry,"  $2,200;  Henner,  "Juana,"  $1,425; 
Diaz,  "In  the  Woods,"  $2,100;  Knaus,  "The 
Disgusted  Model,"  $2,150;  George  Inness,  "Frosty 
Morning,"  $1,250. 


The  Richard  Butler  collection,  sold  in  New 
York,  March  20  and  21,  brought,  with  others,  an 
aggregate  of  $21,685.  The  highest  price  ob- 
tained was  for  Sanford  R.  Giflord's  "San  Gior- 
gio, Venice,"  $3,150.  George  Fuller's  "Led 
through  the  Meadow"  brought  $2,100,  C.  Li 
MuUer's  "First  Quarter  of  the  Honeymoon,'* 
$1,150,  and  Gaul's  "  Holding  the  Line,"  $780. 

The  memorial  to  Daguerre,  unveiled  in  August 
in  Washington,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  National 
Museum,  is  a  bronze  figure,  16  feet  high,  repre- 
senting Fame,  on  bended  knee,  crowning  the 
head  of  the  inventor  with  a  wreath  of  laurel 
The  sculptor  is  J.  S.  Hartley,  of  New  York. 

A  bust  of  the  late  Alexander  L.  Holley,  the 
work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  was  unveiled  in  W^ash- 
ington  Square,  New  York,  Oct.  2.  The  pedestal 
was  designed  by  Carrere  and  Hastings. 

A  statue  of  Horace  Greeley,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
was  erected  in  November  in  front  of  the  "  Trib- 
une "  ofilce  in  New  York.  It  is  of  bronze,  seated, 
more  than  life-size,  the  right  hand  on  the  knee 
holding  a  copy  of  his  paper. 

FLORIDA,  a  Southern  SUtd,  admitted  to  the 
Union,  March  3, 1845 ;  area,  58,680  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census  since  admission,  was  87,445  in  1850 ;  140,- 
424  in  1860;  187,748  in  1870;  269,493  in  1880; 
891,422  in  1890.    Capital,  Tallahassee. 

Goyernment. — Tne  following  were  the  State 
ofiicers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Francis  P. 
Fleming,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  L. 
Crawfoft ;  Comptroller,  William  D.  Barnes,  who 
resigned  in  April  to  accept  a  circuit  judgeship 
and  was  succeeded  by  ex-Gov.  William  D.  Blox- 
ham ;  Treasurer,  Frank  J.  Pons ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Williaqi  B.  Lamar ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Albert  J.  Russell ;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Lucius  B.  Wombwell ;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  George  G.  McWhorter,  Enoch  J. 
Vann,  and  William  Himes;  State  Board  of 
Health,  Richard  P.  Daniel,  William  B.  Hender- 
son, William  E.  Hyer ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Georee  P.  Raney ;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Augustus  £.  Maxwell  and  H.  L.  MitchelL 

Yaluationg. — ^The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  the  State  for  1889  (two  counties  esti- 
mated) is  as  follows:  Value  of  town  and  city 
lots,  including  improvements,  |21,833,756 ;  value 
of  other  land  and  improvements,  139,210,087; 
value  of  animals,  $5,242,256 ;  value  of  other  per- 
sonal property,  $10,869,791;  value  of  railroads, 
$14,362,067 ;  value  of  telegraph  lines,  $178,418 ; 
total,  $91,691,355.  Included  in  the  assessment 
are  23,751,711  acres  of  land,  41,876  horses  and 
mules,  482,764  neat  cattle,  104,452  sheep  and 
goats,  and  181,922  swine.  The  tax  assessed  for 
State  purposes  in  1889  upon  this  valuation  was 
as  follows:  General  revenue,  4i  mills,  $403,- 
891.82 :  school  tax,  1  mill,  $91,009.81 ;  immigra- 
tion tax,  i  mill,  $10,987.80 ;  total,  $505,389.4a 
A  tax  of  I  mill  for  use  of  the  Board  of  Health 
is  not  included.  For  1890  the  State  tax  rate  is 
the  same  as  in  1889.  viz. :  General  revenue,  4^ 
mills ;  schools,  1  mill ;  Board  of  Health,  i  mill ; 
immigration,  }  mill ;  total,  6^  mills. 

Penitentiary. — On  Aug.  1  there  were  857 
convicts  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  of  whom  844 
were  males  and  13  females,  44  white  and  813  col- 
ored. They  are  employed  under  lease  in  farming 
operations. 
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ConntT  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Florida 
counties  m  1890  was  $890,616,  of  which  $820, 
700  was  a  bonded  debt  and  $69,916  a  floating 
debt  There  has  been  a  decrease  of  $45,877  in 
the  total  county  debt  since  1880.  Twenty-two 
of  the  forty-flve  counties  in  the  State  of  Florida 
are  without  debt. 

Popnlation. — ^The  official  figures  of  the  na- 
tional census  for  the  year  are  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  1880  in  the  following  table : 


oounths. 

1880. 

1890. 

IBCNMB. 

▲iMhoa 

BftkflT 

le^MS 

2,808 
6,118 

tjm 

'V,888 

W,48i 
12,lfi« 

i;7»i 

12,168 
6,790 
4,ii48 
A,814 
2,170 
14,872 
16,065 
2,441 

ia.662. 
^767 
1^62 

14,788 
8,644 

18,046 

10,940 
6,68& 
6,618 

'  Kisi 

6,261 
4,585 
6,645 
4,686 
7,161 
2,279 
81294 
2,728 

4,0^ 

22,984 
8,888 
7,516 
8^401 
1,681 
2,894 
^l54 

12,877 

861 

4,944 

26,800 

8^08 
11.894 

17,544 

16,757 
8,686 
8.084 
4,414 

17,762 
6,586 
1,462 

14,816 
2,895 

80,796 

18,786 
8.294 

12,684 
8,188 
4;249 
7,905 

11,166 
8,718 
7,961 
5,868 

10,624 
2,122 
8.467 
8.117 
4,816 
6.426 

6,472 
1,060 

Bradfoid 

1,404 

Brenurd 

Oalhoan 

1,928 
101 

CltniB 

Ctoy 

Colwnbta 

2,894 
2316 
8,288 

Dade 

604 

Do  Soto , 

4,944 

DuTal 

Franklin 

7,869 
8,082 
1517 

OadMlan. 

«275 

Hfunllton  .       ...        .... 

1,717 

HUbboiottirh     

•1.772 
9.127 

Holmes 

8166 
8,172 

Jftckton 

Jeffenon 

I<A  Fayettfl. 

•209 
1,845 

8.084 

Lm 

4,414 

Leon 

•1,910 

Levy 

Liberty 

'819 
90 

IfadUon 

•  488 

Manetee 

Marion 

•  649 
7,750 

Monroe 

Naaaau 

Onnse 

Oaceola. 

7,646 
1.669 
5,966 
8.188 

Paaeo 

4,249 

Polk 

41184 

Pntnam 

4,9  5 

Bt  John's 

Jl77 

Santa  Rosa , 

1316 

Rnmtw 

677 

Suwannee 

8,8€8 

Tkylor. 

♦167 

Voliiala. 

Waknlla. 

Walton. ■. 

5,178 
894 
615 

Washington 

2,887 

TotaL 

269,498 

891,428 

121,929 

^Decrease. 

Phosphate  l>epo8its. — There  has  been  much 
excitement  im  the  State  during  the  year,  espe- 
cially^ in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  over  the  discovery  and  development  of 
phosphate  deposits.  In  March,  1887,  Dr.  J.  Kost, 
the  State  geologist,  announced,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, that  ne  hiul  discovered  remarkably  valuable 
phosphate  beds  in  several  counties.  The  exist- 
ence of  considerable  deposits  had  long  been 
known,  but  their  value  was  first  understood  and 
published  by  Dr.  Kost  CJol.  Scott,  a  wealthy 
fertilizer  manufacturer  of  Atlanta,  6a.,  with  a 
few  northern  capitalists^  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  phosphate  lands  on  Peace  river  in  southern 
Florida,  and  ]»egan  mining  operations  in  1888, 
shipping  the  rock  to  Atlanta.  But  the  oeople 
were  not  aroused  until,  in  the  summer  of  lo89,  it 
was  announced  that  a  syndicate  of  capitalists, 
now  known  as  the  Dunnellen  Company,  had 
bought  up  large  tracts  of  rich  phospnate  lands 


on  Withlacoochee  river  in  Citrus  and  Marion 
Counties,  and  would  soon  begin  extensive  mining 
operations  It  was  said  that  about  90,000  acres 
had  been  purchased  by  this  company,  and  the 
announcement  that  it  had  paid  from  $50  to  $100 
an  acre  for  thousands  of  acres  that  formerly  sold 
at  $5  to  $10  created  a  whirlwmd  of  excite- 
ment. Every  one  turned  prospector,  and  reports 
of  valuable  discoveries  came  thick  and  fast 
Scores  of  poor  farmers  had  acquired  a  compe- 
tence through  their  sales  to  the  Dunnellen  Com- 
pany, and  hundreds  more  were  soon  able  to  sell 
their  acres  at  speculative  prices.  In  Wakulla 
County,  between  Sopchoppy  and  Ocklockonee 
rivers,  and  in  Jefferson  County  near  Wacissa 
river,  valuable  beds  have  been  found,  and  in 
nearly  every  county  of  the  State  deposits  can 
now  be  shown.  Phosphate  companies  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  State,  there  being  six  in 
Marion  County  alone.  The  Florida  beds  are 
often  80  feet  thick,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  phosphate  can  be  taken  out  and  put  on 
the  cars  for  fifty  cents  a  ton.  Analyses  of  the 
pi-oduct  of  the  beds  in  the  Dunnellen  district 
show  an  average  of  about  68  per  cent,  of  bone 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Political.— On  Aug.  18  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  met  at  Ocala,  and  nominated  ex-Oov. 
William  D.  Bloxham  for  State  Comptroller,  and 
ex-Lieut.-Gov.  Milton  H.  Mabry  for  Justice  6f 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  latter  defeating  Justice 
A.  £.  Maxwell.  Members  of  the  Farmers'  Al- 
liance formed  a  large  portion  of  the  convention, 
and  were  conspicuous  in  its  proceedings.  The 
platform  is  as  much  a  declaration  of  ^^liance 
principles  as  of  Democratic  doctrine.  It  con- 
cludes with  the  following  declarations : 

That  we  ui^  our  members  in  both  branches  of 
CongresB  to  advocate  all  l^alation  tending  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  agricultural  aud  kboiing  mteresta  of 
the  country. 

That  in  the  reviaion  of  the  present  protective  tariff 
the  burdens  now  resting  on  the  agricultural  and 
laboring  classes  shall  be  reduced  to  a  lair  and  equita- 
ble basis  not  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  gov- 
ernment honestly  and  economically  adniiniatered. 

That  we  advocate  tlie  passage  of  laws  that  will  ef- 
feotuallv  prevent  the  creation  of  trusts  and  combinei*, 
and  pronlDit  speculation  that  seeks  to  interfere  with 
prices  of  prime  necessities  and  afrricultural  products. 

That  we  persistently  and  continuously  oppose  the 

Semicious  system  of  contracting  the  drculatmg  me- 
ium  of  the  country  as  now  conmicted  by  the  Kational 
Qovenmient. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  Sub-Treastuy  bill  in 
Congress  indicates  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
whole  people  for  an  increase  of  a  circulatiug  medium, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  members  in  CongreKs 
to  secure  the  passage  of  some  law  that  will  give  the 
reguisite  relief. 

That  we  advocate  the  support  of  all  measures  for 
the  reduction  of  oountyj  State,  and  national  taxation, 
asserting  that  all  taxation  should,  be  based  upon  a 
uniform  system  of  equalization,  operative  alike  upon 
capital  and  labor,  that  all  bear  equally  their  just  pro- 
portions of  the  burden,  and  that  taxation  snoida  be 
levied  for  revenue  only,  and  then  onlv  under  a  rigid 
system  of  economic  and  judicious  administration  of 
government 

On  Aug.  14,  at  the  same  place,  Congressman 
Robert  Bullock  was  renominated  for  Congress  in 
the  Second  District,  and  at  Bartow  on  the  same 
date  Stephen  R.  Malloiy  was  made  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress  in  the  First  District 
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On  Aug.  28  the  Republican  State  and  Congres- 
sional Convention  was  held  at  Ocala.  Its  nominees 
were  Leroy  D.  Ball  for  Comptroller,  James  R. 
Challen  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
J.  N.  Stripling  for  Congressman  in  the  Second 
District.  For  Congressman  in  the  First  District 
no  nomination  was  made  till  late  in  September, 
when  J.  E.  A.  Davidson  was  selected.  He  soon 
declined  the  honor,  and  the  district  executive 
committee  selected  ex-Go  v.  Harrison  Reed. 

The  election  in  November  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  ticket  by  the  usual  large 
majority.  The  Democrats  elected  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  next  State  Legislature,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  are  also  members  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance. 

The  constitutional  amendments  designed  to 
change  the  date  of  the  election  for  State  officers 
from  November  to  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  which  were  submitted 
to  the  people  at  this  time,  were  adopted  by  a 
large  affirmative  vote, 

FOREFATHERS*  DAT.  Dec.  21  is  the  an- 
niversary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  or 
first  settlers,  from  the  ship  "  Mayflower  "  at  Plym- 
outh, Mass.  This  event  marked  the  beginning 
of  New  England.  The  Pilgrims,  or  "  forefath- 
ers," were  about  one  third  of  the  English  Sepa- 
ratist or  Congregational  Church  at  Leyden,  Neth- 
erlands, Rev.  John  Robinson,  pastor.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  region 
of  northeastern  England,  where  the  three  coun- 
ties of  York,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  come  to- 
gether, companies  of  worshipers  according  to  the 
Congr«|^tional  polity  gathered.  At  Gainsbor- 
ough, in  Lincolnshire,  a  church  was  formed  as 
early  as  1602.  When  compelled  by  the  rigid  policy 
of  uniformity  inaugurated  by  Elizabeth  ana  con- 
tinued by  James  to  choose  between  persecution 
and  exile,  one  half  of  the  congregation  fled  with 
their  pastor,  John  Smyth,  to  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. The  western  division  of  the  Gainsborough 
congregation  of  worshipers,  scattered  as  they 
were  in  places  ten  miles  apart,  formed  in  the 
summer  of  1606  a  church  at  Scrooby,  in  Notting- 
hamshire. In  the  manor  house  owned  by  the 
Archbishops  of  York,  and  leased  by  Sir  Sam- 
uel Sandys,  of  London,  William  Brewster,  the 
chief  layman  of  the  congregation,  was  post 
or  relay  agent  of  the  Government,  as  Scrooby 
hamlet  was  on  the  hie^hroad  from  London  to 
York.  William  Bradford,  another  prominent 
layman,  bom  in  Austerfield,  in  Yorksnire,  came 
weekly,  on  Sundays,  with  others  also,  and  the 
congregation  worshiped  in  the  manor  hall.  Rev. 
John  Robinson  was  their  pastor.  Compelled  by 
advancing  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  the 
country  in  which  they  knew  "  there  was  liberty 
for  all  men,"  they  left  their  homes,  and  after 
many  troubles  all  reached  Amsterdam  by  Aug- 
ust, 1608.  After  ten  months*  residence  there, 
they  for  various  reasons  made  application  to  live 
in  Leyden,  and  hither  the  congregation  of  one 
hundred  persons  came  in  May,  1609.  Here  -these 
people,  mostly  agriculturists,  began  to  work  at 
trades  and  various  avocations,  being  soon  so 
well  prospered  as  to  be  able  to  buy  a  lot  and 
house  worth  about  |12,800  in  present  money. 
The  church  increased  to  three  hundred  com- 
municants, and  most  of  the  men  became  citizens 
of  Leyden,  paying  the  poll  tax  and  enjoying  the 


rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  time 
was  eminently  favorable  for  their  political  edu- 
cation, religious  growth,  and  training  as  future 
builders  of  a  commonwealth  and  beginners  of  a 
nation,  for  they  lived  at  Leyden  during  the  geat 
truce  of  160&-'21.  Though  enjoyingk  toleration 
and  the  ri^ht  to  worship  in  their  own  way.  in 
their  own  homes  and  their  pastor's  church  house, 
they  were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  public 
propaganda.    Desiring  above  all  things  to  per- 

Setuate  that  form  of  the  Christian  faith  most 
ear  to  them,  in  which  the  autocracy  of  each 
separate  congregation  was  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, they  resolved  to  emigrate  to  America.  War 
with  Spain  was  to  break  out  asain  in  1621,  and 
the  children  must  be  educated  not  in  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  free  schools  of  Holland,  but  in 
In^ish,  and  besides,  the  Dutch  method  of  en- 
joying the  Lord's  Day  was  not  that  of  the  Puri- 
tans. Impelled  chiefljr  by  these  motives,  having 
obtained  commercial  aid  from  some  English  mer- 
chants, a  minority  of  about  one  third,  chiefly  the 
younger  and  stronger  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion, prepared  to  go  to  America.  On  July  21, 
1620,  accompanied  by  nearly  all  who  were  to  be 
left  behind  m  Leyden,  and  by  many  fellow-be- 
lievers from  Amsterdam,  the  '*  Mayflower  "  com- 
pany, in  canal-boats,  set  out  for  Delftshaven. 
There,  it  is  believed,  Robinson's  famous  sermon 
was  delivered,  feasting  and  joyous  singing  were 
indulged  in,  and  after  farewells  and  salutes  of 
artillery  and  small  arms,  the  company  of  about 
120  persons  sailed  down  the  Maas  m  the  **  Speed- 
well/* This  vessel,  of  sixty  tons,  was  bound  for 
Southampton,  England,  where  the  "  Mayflower" 
was  to  join  them.  Their  hope  was  to  be  com- 
fortably settled  in  **  Virginia  "  oefofe  frost.  Sad  at 
parting,  "  they  knew  that  they  were  pilgrims." 
From  Southampton  both  ships  start^ea  in  com- 
pany, but  the  **  Speedwell "  being  jeaky,  both  ves- 
sels after  eight  days  put  in  at  Dartmouth,  where 
after  a  week's  delay  they  sailed  together  again. 
They  had  gone  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
Land's  End  when  the  "  Speedwell "  being  (false- 
ly) reported  as  in  danger  of  sinking,  return  was 
made  to  Plymouth.  Here  the  discouraged  were 
allowed  to  go  ashore  and  stay,  and  the  **  Speed- 
well" was  abandoned.  On  Sept.  16  the  "May- 
flower "  sailed  alone,  Nov.  19  sighted  Cape  Cod, 
and  Nov.  21  cast  anchor  in  the  narbor  (at  Prov- 
incetown).  After  several  boat  expeditions,  a  party 
began  the  exploration  of  the  bay  Dee.  16,  land- 
ing on  Clark's  Island  Dec.  18.  On  Monday, 
Dec.  21,  they  "marched  also  into  the  land,  and 
found  divers  com  fields  and  little  running  brooks, 
a  place  very  good  for  situation."  The  issue  of 
the  long  controversies  as  to  the  place  and  date 
Intimateid  in  the  above  extract  from  Mourt's 
"Relation"  is  that  on  Dec.  11,  (old  style),  1620, 
or  by  the  Gregorian  calendar  (new  style),  Dec 
21,  the  Pilgrims  stepped  ashore  on  the  weli- 
rolled  and  singularly  erratic  bowlder — since  no 
other  rock  appears  above  the  surface  of  soil  or  wa- 
ter in  Plymouth  Township--and  on  the  ancient 
maize  lands  of  the  Algonquins  began  their  settle- 
ment and  New  England.  In  carrying  out  their 
social  and  political  organization,  they  forsook 
the  semi- feudal  principles  of  the  manor-house 
system,  state  church,  and  monarchy  of  England, 
and  reverted  to  the  more  primitive  Teutonic 
system  in  vogue  before  even  the  foundation  of 
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the  primitive  Christian  Church.  (See  Dr.  Herbert 
Adams's  *^6ermanic  Ori^n  of  New  England 
Towns.'')  The  "Mayflower  company  consisted  of 
102  persons,  73  males  and  29  females.  Of  the  34 
adult  males  who  formed  the  respon^iible  body, 
and  of  whom  more  than  half  were  from  Leyden, 
18  had  wives,  and  14  had  children  under  age,  of 
whom  20  were  boys  and  8  girls.  There  were 
also  3  maid  servants  and  19  men  servants,  sailors, 
and  artisans.  To  the  compact  made  before  land- 
ing 41  signatures  were  added.  Of  the  company 
the  names  of  but  ftve  have  thus  far  been  cer- 
tainly found  in  written  records  in  England. 
After  the  first  winter  of  afflictions  the  colony 
^rew  by  continued  accessions.  When  in  October, 
1691,  Plymouth,  or  the  "Old  Colony,"  lost  its 
.separate  existence,  and  was  merged  in  Massa- 


students  then  sang  an  appropriate  song.  At  sun- 
set a  cannon  was  fired  and  tne  flag  hauled  down. 
In  the  evening,  the  president,  sitting  in  William 
Bradford's  chair,  read  twelve  toasts,  which  were 
followed  by  speeches,  reminiscences,  and  conver- 
sation, until  11  o'clock,  when  a  cannon  was  fired, 
and  the  club  and  company  withdrew.  In  1770  a 
formal  address  was  aelivered,  but  in  1773  the 
club  disbanded  on  account  of  opinions  being  at 
variance  on  topics  arising  out  of  Great  Britain's 
treatment  of  the  colonies.  The  town  of  Plymouth 
then  voted  to  keep  up  the  celebration,  which  was 
done  usually  in  church  with  a  sermon.  Exer- 
cises were  suspended  from  1780  to  1794,  but  re- 
sumed with  tolerable  regularity  until  1819  when 
the  Pilgrim  Society  was  formed,  before  whom 
such  orators  as  Webster,  Everett,  Choate,  Win- 
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•chusetts,  but  two  of  the  original  passengers  in  the 
*•  Mayflower  "  survived.  The  day  of  the  landing, 
often  remembered  and  celebrated  privately,  and 
referred  to  in  church  worship,  was  not  publicly 
4ind  formally  commemorated  until  1769.  By  an 
unfortunate  error  made  in  changing  the  date 
from  old  to  new  style,  Dec.  22  was  fixed  as 
the  day,  and  still  in  many  quarters  holds  its 
own  by  force  of  tradition.  On  Dec.  18,  1709, 
seven  gentlemen  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  formed 
"The  Old  Colony  Club '^  to  celebrate  "  the  land- 
ing of  our  worthy  ancestors  in  this  place."  After 
the  firing  of  a  cannon  and  the  hoisting  over  their 
hall  of  a  silk  flag  inscribed  "  Old  Colony,  1620," 
they  met  at  11  a.  m.  and  dined  at  Rowland's  inn 
at  2.30  p.  M.  on  local  dishes  "  dressed  in  the  plain- 
est manner  (all  appearance  of  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance being  avoided  in  imitation  of  our  an- 
cestors, whose  memory  we  shall  ever  respect)." 
Returning  to  their  hall,  a  company  of  descend- 
ants of  the  first  settlers  greeted  them  with  a 
volley  of  small  arms  and  cheers,  which  latter 
were  returned.  A  company  of  grammar-school 
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throp,  and  Storrs  have  delivered  orations.  On 
Aug.  1,  1853,  the  anniversarv  of  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  Pilgrims  from  DelfJ^shaven  was  cele- 
brated, and  the  proposal  formally  presented  of 
erecting  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  superb  granite 
monument  which  was  dedicated  with  imposing 
ceremonies  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The  public 
observance  of  Forefathers'  Day  outside  of  New 
England  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when  the 
New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  formed,  May  6,  1805,  "  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth 
Rock ;  to  promote  friendship,  charity,  and  mu- 
tual assistance ;  and  for  literary  purposes."  This 
society,  incorporated  April  15,  1833,  now  num- 
bers over  1,500  memoers,  representing  vast 
wealth,  intellect,  and  social  power.  Its  annual 
gatherings  on  Forefathers'  Night  (Dec.  22),  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  any  in  the  metropo- 
lis, the  chief  orators  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try being  summorled  to  do  nonor  to  the  Pil- 
grims or  to  furnish  wit  for  the  occasion.  Oth- 
er New  England  Societies  in  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
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delphia,  Chicago,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  in  various  other  States, 
are  helping  to  give  the  day  a  recognition  that 
may  become  national.  From  the  formation  in 
1869,  of  the  Boston  Congregational  Club,  the 
parent  of  the  forty  others  now  in  existence  from 
Portland  to  Tacoma,  may  be  dated  the  more 
popular  observance  of  the  dav,  which  is  now 
commemorated  by  churches  and  organizations  of 
New  England  origin  and  of  many  denominations 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  general  meth- 
ods of  commemoration  do  not  vary  widely  from 
those  of  1769,  consisting  mainly  of  refreshments 
and  oratory.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  descend- 
ants of  other  early  immigrants  are  following  the 
example  of  the  New  Englanders.  On  Oct.  6, 
1890,  the  Germans  and  people  of  Teutonic  ex- 
traction celebrated  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  with  music,  speeches,  banquets, 
athletic  tournaments,  torchlight  processions,  etc., 
the  207th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
German  colony  (led  by  Pastorius,  of  German  town. 
Pa.,  the  "Pennsylvania  Pilgrim  "of  Whittier's 
poem)  on  the  shores  of  America.  Now  that  one 
end  of  the  voyage  of  the  Pilgrims  has  been  ap- 
propriately marked  at  Plymouth.  Mass.,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  at  Delftshaven,  in  Holland,  a  me- 
morial commemorating  the  twelve  years'  stav 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  to  them.  The  suggestion,  first  made  in 
a  New  York  journal,  has  been  followed  up  by  the 
Hon.  Samuel  R.  Thayer,  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Ha^ue.  Having  made  examination 
of  the  historic  site  at  Delftshaven,  which  is  now 
municipally  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  he 
forwaraed  dispatches  and  maps  to  the  State  De- 
partment which  show  the  feasibility  of  the  plan. 
The  Dutch  Government,  besides  sending  an  en- 
gineer to  inspect  and  report  the  sites,  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  allow  land  for  the  pur- 
pose whenever  the  movement  assumes  proper 
shape.  The  Boston  Congregational  Club,  at  its 
meeting  on  Feb.  24,  1890,  passed  the  following 
resolutions: 

Whersaa^  Remembering  ihe  hospitality  of  the  fi-ee 
republic  of  Holland  so  onerously  bestowed  upon  the 
Pilgrims,  who,  after  twelve  years*  residence  in  Am- 
sterdam and  Leyden,  sailed  from  Delftshaven  on  a 
voyage  which  was  completed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  it  is 
fitting  that  we,  members  of  Congregational  Clubs 
throughout  the  tlnited  States,  should  unite  in  grateful 
reoojniition  of  Dutch  hospitality,  and  at  Delftshaven 
raise  some  durable  token  of  our  appreciation  of  both 
hosts  and  guests,  calling  upon  all  Americans  who 
honor  alike  the  principles  and  the  founders  of  the  two 
republicH  to  join  in  the  enterprise.    Therefore,  be  it 

BeMhed^  That  the  club  heartily  approves  of  the 
erection  of  such  a  commemorative  monument,  and 
that  the  Rev.  William  EUiot  Griffis,  D.D.^Mr.  Hamil- 
ton A.  Hill,  Mr.  William  O.  Grover,*  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Little,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Weston,  be  a  commit- 
tee in  belialf  of  this  club  to  act  with  full  power  in 
conjunction  with  committees  of  other  Congregational 
CluDs,  and  of  any  other  appropriate  organizations,  to 
obtain  the  necessary  funds,  ana  to  secure  the  erection 
of  such  a  memorial. 

The  spot  proposed  to  be  marked  is  that  where 
the  canal  from  Leyden  through  the  city  of  Dejft 
— the  path  of  the  Pilgrims'  inland  voyaging — 
enters  the  river  Maas,  at  Delftshaven,  or  port  of 

♦  Mr.  Grover  i)ein(r  unable  to  serve,  Mr.  Frank  Wood  wm 
appointed,  March  27,  In  his  place. 


Delft,  where  the  "Speedwell"  lay.  At  this 
point  of  land  John  Robinson  stood,  and  the 
touching  farewells  were  taken,  so  that  "  sundry 
of  y^  Dutch  strangers  y*  stood  on  y*  key  as  spec- 
tators could  not  refraine  from  tears."  "The 
spot,"  says  Minister  Thayer,  who  inspected  the 
ground  in  August.  1889,  "  is  eminently  favorable 
for  a  memorial.  The  river,  with  a  broad  sweep, 
bends  round  in  such  a  way  to  either  side  of  it 
that  it  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  both  to 
the  east  and  west,  while  hundreds  of  vessels  of 
every  size  and  description  are  constantly  passing 
in  going  or  coming  from  every  part  of  the  ^lobe. 
I  ascertained  that  all  the  territory  immediately 
adjoining  the  harbor  was  public  land  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  to  which  corporation 
Delftshaven  has  been  annexed.  I  also  perceived 
that  a  fine  sea-wall  of  brick  and  blocks  of  basalt 
was  being  constructed,  and  would  soon  thorough- 
ly fortify  the  point  in  question  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  powerful  tides  which  here 
prevail,  as 'well  as  the  occasional  floods."  It  is- 
not  proposed  to  erect  so  imposing,  certainly  not 
so  costly,  a  monument  as  that  at  Plymouth,. 
Mass. ;  but  |25,000  are  desired  to  erect  the  tower, 
or  statue  of  heroic  size,  and  subscriptions  have 
already  begun,  the  first  thousand  being  quickly 
subscribed  in  the  Boston  Club.  Most  of  the 
Congregational  Clubs  have  taken  favorable  ac- 
tion, and  some  have  chosen  permanent  commit- 
tees. The  Boston  Congregational  Club  consists, 
of  500  ministers  and  laymen  resident  in  or  near 
Boston. 

FRANCE,  a  republic  in  western  Europe,  pro- 
claimed on  Sept.  4,  1870,  when  the  imperial 
fovemment  of  Napoleon  III  was  overthrown, 
'he  CJonstitution,  first  adopted  on  June  16, 1875„ 
and  partially  revised  in  June,  1879,  August,. 
1884,  June,  1885,  and  July,  1889,  vests  the  legis- 
lative power  in  two  chambers  and  the  executive 
power  in  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
ministers,  who  are  responsible  individually  or 
collectively  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
President  is  elected  for  seven  years  by  an  abso> 
lute  majority  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  united 
in  Congress.  He  has  power  to  make  treaties, 
but  can  not  declare  war  without  obtaining  the 
consent  of  both  legislative  houses.  All  his  acts 
must  be  countersigned  by  a  minister.  The  Sen- 
ate is  composed  of  300  members  elected  indi- 
rectly for  nine  years.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
consists  of  584  members,  elected  for  four  years 
by  universal  direct  suffrage,  one  in  each  arron- 
d'issement.  If  an  arrondissement  contains  mor& 
than  100,000  inhabitants  it  is  divided  into  two 
districts.  Except  financial  laws,  which  must 
originate  in  the  Chamber,  legislation  may  be 
initiated  by  either  house.  All  bills,  whether 
presented  by  the  ministry,  by  the  President 
through  the  ministry,  or  by  individual  members, 
must  be  first  examined  and  reported  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  bureau  either  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  Chamber. 

The  President  of  the  republic  is  Marie-Fran- 
cois Sadi  Carnot,  born  in  1837,  who  was  elected 
after  the  resignation  of  Jules  Grevy,  on  Dec.  8, 
1887.  The  ministry  at  the  beginning  of  1890 
was  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and 
the  Colonies,  P.  Tirard ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, E.  Spuller ;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Rou- 
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vier ;  Minister  of  War,  C.  de  Freydnet ;  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Admiral  Krantz  ;  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  A.  Fallieres;  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  Ives  Guyot;  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, M.  Faye ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Constans. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  France 
is  528,572  square  kilometres,  or  204,177  square 
miles.  The  population  between  Dec.  18,  1881, 
and  May  30, 1886,  increased  from  37,672,048  to 
38,218,903.  The  density  per  square  mile  is 
187.  There  were  1,126,531  foreigners  residing  in 
France  in  1886,  forming  2*97  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population.  Of  these  482,261  were  Bel- 
gians, 264,568  Italians,  100,114  Germans,  79,550 
Spaniards,  78,584  Swiss,  37,149  Dutch,  86,134 
English,  12,090  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  11,- 
980  Russians,  10,253  Americans,  and  62,977  from 
other  countries.  There  were,  moreover,  108,886 
naturalized  foreigners.  The  number  of  mar- 
riages in  1888  was  276,848  ;  of  births,  924,709; 
of  deaths,  879,937 ;  excess  of  births  OT^er  deaths, 
44,772,  against  56,586  in  1887,  52,616  in  1886, 
87,661  in  1885,  and  78,974  in  1884.  In  43  of 
the  87  departments,  notwithstanding  the  low 
average  death  rate,  which  was  21 '9  per  mille,  the 
deaths  exceeded  the  births,  and  in  all  the  rest, 
except  the  Nord,  Pas-de-Calais,  and  the  Breton 
districts,  the  population  is  almost  stationary. 
Foreigners  contributed  about  one  quarter  of  the 
whole  increase.  The  reports  for  1889  record 
272,000  marriages,  4,678  divorces,  880,000  births, 
and  794.000  deaths.  The  death  rate  was  lower 
than  in  any  year  since  1874 ;  the  marriage  rate, 
7'1  per  milhj  was  the  lowest  ever  reported.  Ac- 
coruing  to  the  census  of  1886,  the  population  is 
divided  between  the  country  and  tne  towns  in 
the  proportion  of  64*05  and  35*95  per  cent.  Of 
308,245  young  men  examined  in  1888  for  con- 
scription in  the  army,  10*08  per  cent,  could  not 
read  nor  write.  Education  is  compulsory  and 
free,  and  nearly  all  the  children  are  now  found 
in  the  schools,  which  had  6,267,589  pupils  in 
1887,  exclusive  of  99,799  in  the  secondary'  schools. 
The  secular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
numbered  50,437  in  1886,  not  counting  10,546 
in  ecclesiastical  seminaries.  There  were  687 
Protestant  pastors  and  56  Jewish  rabbis. 

Commerce  and  Prodnction. — The  amount 
of  the  general  commerce  with  foreign  countries 
and  the  colonies,  which  embraces  all  merchan- 
dise entering  and  leaving  France,  including  re- 
exports, was  5,187,000,000  francs  of  imports  and 
4,298,000,000  francs  of  exports  in  1888.  The 
special  imports,  confined  to  those  intended  for 
domestic  consumption,  were  valued  at  4,107,- 
000,000  francs,  and  the  special  exports,  consist- 
ing of  domestic  products  only,  at  3,246,000,000 
francs.  The  special  imports  of  food  products 
were  1,507,000,000  and  the  exports  727,000,000 
francs ;  the  imports  of  raw  materials  were  2,028,- 
000,000  and  the  exports  813,000,000  francs ;  the 
imports  of  manufactured  articles  were  579,000,- 
000  and  the  exports  1,707,000,000  francs.  The 
wine  imports,  which  were  518,000,000  francs 
in  1886,  went  back  to  438,000,000  francs.  Fruits 
receded  from  128,000,000  to  64,900,000  francs. 
The  imports  of  cereals  were  375,000,000  francs, 
against  289,000,000  in  1887  and  262,000,000  in 
1886.  The  raw-wool  imports  were  329,000,000 
francs,  3,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1887,  but 


58,000,000  francs  less  than  two  years  before. 
Raw  silk  showed  a  decline  in  the  two  years  of 
99,000,000  francs,  the  value  in  1888  being  192,- 
000,000  francs.  The  cotton  imports  were  158,- 
000,000  francs,  the  smallest  amount  in  five  years 
and  45,000,000  less  than  in  the  year  previous. 
The  value  of  timber  and  wood  was  166,000,000 
francs;  of  hides  and  furs,  135,000,000  francs; 
of  oil  seeds,  146,000,000  francs ;  of  coffee,  131,- 
000,000  francs;  about  the  same  as  in  1887;  of 
coal,  143,000,000  francs,  being  more  than  in  any 
year  since  1885 ;  of  cattle,  78,000,000  francs,  the 
same  as  in  1887,  but  only  half  as  much  as  in 
1884  ;  of  sugar,  78,000,000  francs,  an  advance 
of  27,000,000  francs  over  the  imports  of  1887 ;  of 
woolen  goods,  65,000,000  francs;  of  silks,  65,- 
000,000  francs;  of  cotton  textiles,  50,000,000 
francs ;  of  flax,  69,000,000  francs.  Among  the 
exports,  woolen  manufactures  figure  for  323,- 
000,000  francs,  against  350,000,000  in  1887  and 
376,000,000  in  1886 ;  silk  manufactures  for  223,- 
000,000  francs,  against  210,000  in  1887  and  242,- 
000,000  in  1886;  and  cotton  manufactures  for 
106,000,000  francs,  against  118,000,000  francs  in 
1887  and  107,000,000  francs  in  1883.  The  ex- 
ports of  wine  amounted  to  242,000,000  francs, 
an  increase  of  8,000,000  francs  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  less  by  14,000,000  francs  than  in  1885 
and  by  18,000,000  francs  than  in  1886.  Raw  silk 
and  yam  are  represented  by  117,000,000  francs, 
a  decline  in  one  year  of  24,000,000  francs ;  raw 
wool  and  yarn  by  181,000,000  francs,  an  increase 
of  11,000,000  francs.  Articles  under  the  head 
of  small  wares  were  valued  at  129,000,000  francs ; 
leather  goods,  136,000,000  francs;  leather,  92,- 
000,000  francs;  linen  manufactures,  87,000,000 
francs  ;  metal  wares  and  tools,  71,000,000  francs. 
Taking  these  miscellaneous  manufactures  to- 
gether, their  sum  varied  little  for  three  or  four 
years.  The  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  were 
valued  at  91,000,000  francs;  spirits,  65,000,000 
francs ;  refined  sugar,  48,000,000  francs,  a  de- 
cline of  9,000,000  francs ;  '  skins  and  furs,  63,- 
000,000  francs;  chemicals,  46,000,000  francs. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  of  articles 
destined  for  home  consumption  in  1888  were  of 
the  value  of  529,000,000  francs,  against  476,000,- 
000  francs  in  1887 ;  the  exports  of  French  prod- 
uce to  Great  Britain  were  of  the  value  of  864,- 
000,000  francs,  against  820,000,000  francs  in  the 
preceding  year.  From  Belgium  the  special  im- 
ports were  419,000,000  francs,  compared  with 
414,000,000  francs;  and  the  exports  of  French 
goods  to  Belgium  were  472,000,000  francs,  as 
compared  with  481,000,000  francs.  Spain  fig- 
ured for  378,000,000  francs  of  imports  against 
357,000,000  francs  in  1887,  and  for  172,000,000 
francs  of  exports,  against  149,000,000  francs  in 
1887.  The  imTX)rts  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  272,000,000,  francs  in  1885  to  293,- 
000,000  francs  in  1886  and  325,000,000  francs  in 

1887,  and  then  fell  off  to  248,000.000  francs  in 

1888,  while  the  exports  to  the  United  States, 
which  sprang  from  254,000,000  francs  in  1885  to 
282,000,000  francs  in  1886,  began  then  to  decline 
to  271,000.000  francs  in  1887,  and  in  1888  fell  to 
256,000,000  francs.  The  imports  from  Germany 
showed  an  increase  of  11.000,000  francs  from 
322,000,000  francs  in  1887,  the  amount  to  which 
they  had  fallen  from  374,000,000  francs  in  1885. 
yet  on  the  export  side  there  was  a  decrease  of 
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8,000,000  francs,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  only  808,000,000  francs  of  French  produce 
ffoing  to  that  country  in  1888.  The  trade  with 
Italy  showed  the  effect  of  the  tariff  war,  the  im- 
ports of  Italian  goods  falling  from  308,000,000 
francs  in  1887  to  181,000,000  francs  in  1888  and 
the  exports  to  Italy  from  192,000,000  francs  to 
119,000,000  francs.  The  imports  from  British 
India  were  188,000,000  francs ;  from  Russia,  248,- 
000,000  francs,  showing  an  increase  of  70,000,000 
francs,  due  to  the  demand  for  wheat.  The  im- 
ports from  the  Argentine  Republic  increased  from 
182,000,000  to  189,000,000  francs,  while  the  ex- 
ports to  that  country  fell  away  from  144,000,000 
to  134,000,000  francs.  Algeria  profited  by  the 
cessation  of  commercial  exchanges  with  Italy, 
the  imports  into  France  from  her  colony  advanc- 
ing from  133,000,000  francs  in  1887  to  158,000,- 
000  francs  in  1888,  and  the  stimulus  given  to 
production  in  Algeria  caused  the  exports  of 
France  to  the  colony,  which  had  receded  from 
189,000,000  francs  in  1886  to  153,000,000  francs 
in  1887,  to  advance  in  1888  to  176,000,000  francs. 

The  transit  trade  in  1888  amounted  to  549,- 
500,000  francs.  Of  the  total  general  trade  of 
1888,  amounting  to  9,485,000,000  francs,  1,752,- 
000,000  francs  passed  through  the  port  of  Mar- 
seilles, 1,680,100,000  francs  through  Havre,  782,- 
100,000  francs  through  Bordeaux,  665,900,000 
francs  through  Paris,  462,800,000  francs  through 
Dunkerque,  less  than  400,000,000  francs  through 
Boulogne,  Rouen,  and  Cette,  and  less  than  200,- 
000,000  francs  through  Dieppe,  Calais,  Tourco- 
ing  and  Belfort. 

The  total  value  of  the  special  imports  in  1889 
was  4,175,015,000  francs.  In  this  sum  food 
products  are  represented  by  1,407,279,000  francs, 
raw  materials  by  2,060,185,000  francs,  manufact- 
ured goodsf  by  574,905,000  francs,  and  other  prod- 
ucts by  132,646,0()0  francs.  The  special  exports 
amounted  to  the  total  of  3,608,582,000  francs, 
in  which  food  stuffs  figure  for  816,758,000  francs, 
raw  products  for  784,927,000  francs,  manufact- 
ures for  1,793,522,000  francs,  and  all  other  articles 
for  213,375,000  francs.  The  imports  of  cereals 
were  372,796,000  francs  in  value;  exports,  20,- 
686,000  francs ;  imports  of  wines,  387,214,000 
francs;  exports,  251,054,000  francs.  The  im- 
portation of  textile  materials  tends  to  increase. 
The  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1889  amounted  to 
186,568,000  francs ;  the  imports  of  raw  silk  were 
269,717,000  francs.  In  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  there 
was  a  falling  off.  The  imports  of  raw  wool  in- 
creased to  878,110,000  francs,  which  was  part- 
ly counterbalanced  by  the  increased  exports, 
amounting  to  154,263,000  francs.  The  imports 
of  woolen  yams  were  11,902,000  francs;  of  wool- 
en fabrics,  63,586,000  francs;  the  exports  of 
yams,  50,871,000  francs  of  manufactured  woolens, 
335,686,000  francs.  The  raw  silk  imports  were 
269,717,000  francs.  The  total  value  of  the  tex- 
tile exports  in  1889  was  776,790,000  francs, 
against  714,547,000  francs  in  1888.  The  export 
of  silk  fabrics  was  247,880,000  francs  in  value ; 
of  cotton  fabrics,  113,905,000  francs ;  of  fiax  fab- 
rics, 9,398,000  francs;  of  jute  fabrics,  4,736,000 
francs;  of  cotton  thread,  3,074,000  francs;  of 
linen  thread,  11,240,000  francs. 

The  total  annual  product  of  French  industries 
is  estimated  at  12,800,000,000  francs.  There  were 
in  1886 1,926  woolen  mills,  with  3,283,580  spindles. 


45,951  power  looms,  and  28,446  hand  looms  em- 
ploying 115,024  operatives  and  42,849  horse-pow- 
ers. The  cotton  mills  numbered  1,000,  running 
5,124,140  spindles,  72,248  power  looms,  and  30,- 
039  hand  looms,  with  62,381  horse-powers  and 
119,269  employes.  In  the  silk  manufacture  1,- 
856  establishments  were  en|;aged,  the  number 
of  mills  being  1,172,  operatmg  with  1,084,000 
spindles,  50,500  power  looms,  and  55,500  hand 
looms,  and  giving  employment  to  110,00i0  persons. 
There  were  365  estaolishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  flax,  jute,  and  hemp.  Flax  and 
hemp  used  to  be  cultivated  much  more  exten- 
sively than  they  are  now,  when  only  about  700,- 
000  quintals  are  produced  annually,  while  1,700,- 
000  quintals  are  imported,  and  in  addition  400.- 
000  quintals  of  jute.  The  production  of  silk  is 
again  on  the  increase,  9,549,906  kilogrammes  of 
cocoons  having  been  reeled  in  1888.  The  export 
of  silk  fabrics  in  1888  was  178,000,000  francs 
more  than  the  import.  The  net  exports  of 
woolen  cloth  and  yams  were  288,000,000  francs 
in  value,  the  net  exports  of  cotton  cloth  were 
61,000,000  francs,  while  of  yarn  there  was  a  net 
import  of  23,000,000  francs.  There  were  375 
sugar  works  and  24  refineries  in  1887-*88,  em- 
ploying 54,100  people.  The  product  for  the 
crop  year  was  400,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  106,000 
tons  less  than  in  1886-'87,  which  was  the  year  of 
greatest  production.  The  coal  output  in  1889"^ 
was  24,588,880  tons,  showing  a  progressive  in- 
crease. The  product  of  pig  iron  in  1888  was  1,- 
688,976  tons;  of  finished  iron,  833,839  tons;  of 
steel,  in  1887,  525,646  tons. 

Trade  and  production  improved  under  the  im- 
petus given  by  the  Universal  Exposition  and  the 
abundant  harvests  of  1889.  The  area  sowed  to 
wheat  in  1889  was  17,000,000  acres,  being  larger 
than  in  any  year  since  1885,  and  the  crop  was 
38,000,000  quarters,  against  33,500,000  quarters 
in  1888.  The  rye  crop  was  larger  by  9,000,000 
quarters.  The  production  of  beet  root  and  su- 
gar likewise  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  wine  crop  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
prosperitv.  The  total  vintage  was  511,150,819  gal- 
lons, against  662,246,200  gallons  in  1888.  Phyl- 
loxera invaded  three  new  departments,  Aube, 
Sarth,  and  Haute  Mame.  Mildew  and  black 
rot  were  also  destructive.  In  some  districts  rain, 
in  others  drought,  in  still  others  early  frosts,  di- 
minished the  yield.  In  Champagne  and  Bur- 
pindy  the  production  was  moderately  good. 
The  quality  was  generally  excellent.  The  vine- 
yards ravaged  by  phylloxera  are  rapidly  heing  re- 
planted with  American  vines.  There  were  22,- 
004  acres  thus  planted  in  1881,  and  the  area  in- 
creased to  273,770  acres  in  1886, 409,015  in  1887, 
530,739  in  1888,  and  740,849  in  1889,  a  rate  of  pro- 
gression that  in  four  years  would  give  France 
a  greater  area  of  vineyards  than  she  ever  before 
possessed.  The  vine  in  1889  covered  4,524,000 
acres.  The  importation  of  wine  into  France  is 
equal  on  the  average  to  about  half  of  the  native 
product,  and  is  five  times  as  great  as  the  exporta- 
tion. The  chief  source  of  supply  is  Spain,  as  Span- 
ish wines  blend  best  with  the  red  wines  of  the  Gi- 
ronde.  The  importation  from  Spain  in  1889  was 
151,525,974  gallons ;  from  Algeria,  34.792,782  cal- 
lous ;  from  Italy,  2,233,533  gallons,  having  fallen 
by  reason  of  the  prohibitive  duties  from  24,459, 
009  gallons  in  1888;   from  Portugal,  18,757,054 
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gallons;  from  other  countries,  17^191,725 *gaX- 
lons;  total  imports,  224,511,068  gallons.  Alge- 
rian production  has  been  encouraged  for  the 
Surpose  of  supplying  the  place  of  Italian  wines, 
[otwithstanding  the  partial  failure  of  the  native 
crop,  the  imports  in  1889  were  36,000,000  gallons 
less  than  in  1888,  and  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  wine  from  raisins  fell  from 
103,246,000  to  72,710,000  gallons.  Cider  produc- 
tion diminished  in  a  greater  ratio  than  wme,  and 
the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  these  customary 
drinks  was  made  up  by  a  larger  consumption  of 
beer  and  brandv.  The  supply  of  genuine  wine 
for  the  year,  taking  imports  and  home  produc- 
tion together,  was  735,661.887  gallons,  while  the 
total  exports  were  only  47,116,533  gallons,  or  little 
more  than  6  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the  exports 
consists  of  Medoc  or  Bordeaux  claret,  of  which 
the  Argentine  Republic  received  8,488,156  gal- 
lons in  1889;  Germany,  4,168,178  gallons;  Eng- 
land, 4,151,755  gallons;  United  States,  1,761,328 
^^allons;  Netherlands,  1,555,693  gallons;  Bel- 
gium, 1,437,319  gallons ;  other  countries,  4,403,- 
100  gallons ;  total,  25,966,529  gallons.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  Medoc  district  was  47,288,837  gal- 
lons in  1889  and  58,690,435  pllons  in  1888.  As 
Srepared  for  the  market  and  for  export  in  Bor- 
eaux  the  Medoc  contains  a  large  proportion, 
probably  two  thirds  of  its  bulk,  of  Spanish  wine. 
The  best  Qualities  of  Medoc  go  to  the  United 
States,  and  this  country  is  the  largest  consumer 
of  burgundy,  champagne,  and  other  fine  French 
wines.  The  shipments  of  other  sorts  besides 
Bordeaux  to  the  United  States  in  1889  were 
6,127,428,  and  in  1888  were  5,468,767  gallons, 
which  is  2,000,000  gallons  more  than  goes  to  any 
other  country. 

Great  numbers  of  the  French  people  are  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  chief  financial  institu- 
tions as  well  as  in  the  Government  funds,  and 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
and  the  implication  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte 
in  the  speculations  of  the  copper  syndicate  public 
confidence  in  their  management  is  easily  shaken. 
Therefore  much  anxiety  was  felt  when  M.  Le- 
veque,  a  Deputy,  i-esigned  from  the  Directory  of 
the  Credit  Foncier,  the  largest  credit  institution 
in  France  after  the  Bank  of  France  and  the 
Credit  Lyonnais,  accusing  M.  Albert  Christophle, 
who  has  been  its  manager  for  thirteen  years. 
of  making  imprudent  and  unauthorized  ad- 
vances, and  of  wastini?  large  sums  in  subsidiz- 
ing newspapers  and  otner  unnecessary  expenses 
oonnectea  with  the  issue  of  loans.  The  new 
financial  scandal  came  shortly  after  the  condem- 
nation of  M.  Secr^tan,  manager  of  the  8ociet6 
des  Metaux  and  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte, 
for  issuing  fictitious  dividends.  M.  Christophle 
answered  with  figures  that  proved  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  his  institution  to  be  beyond 
(question.  With  a  capital  of  875,000,000  francs, 
it  raises  money  on  bonds  to  be  loaned  to  land 
owners  on  first-mortgage  bonds  or  to  communes 
and  departments,  the  amount  of  its  loans  being 
3,100,000,000  francs.  The  Government  decided 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  the  re- 
sults of  which  showed  that  the  statutory  limita- 
tions had  not  been  observed  and  that  some 
money  had  been  lost  in  risky  and  illegitimate 
ventures.  M.  Christophle  was  therefore,  in  June, 
1890,  dismissed  from  ther  governorship,  although 


under  his  management  the  business  of  the  Cre- 
dit Foncier  has  increased  threefold  and  the  divi- 
dends have  quintupled.  He  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Tirard,  the  ex-Premier. 

Navigation. — The  total  number  of  vessels 
entered  at  French  ports  in  1888  was  98,131,  the 
total  tonnage  19,128,599.  Of  these,  22.385,  of 
8,712,736  tons,  were  foreign  vessels  and  75,746,  of 
10,415,863  tons,  were  French ;  and  of  the  latter 
8,696,  of  4,770,858  tons,  were  engaged  in  ocean 
commerce  and  67,050,  of  5,645,005  tons,  in  the 
coasting  trade.  Of  the  foreign  vessels,  20,186,  of 
8,291,909  tons,  arrived  with  cargoes  and  2,199,  of 
420,827  tons,  in  ballast,  and  of  the  French  ves- 
sels in  the  foreign  trade,  8,147,  of  4,674,209  tons, 
brought  cargoes  and  549,  of  96,649  tons,  were  in 
ballast.  In  1888  there  were  entered  altogether 
99,938  vessels,  of  20,133,838  tons,  of  which  83.- 
859,  of  18,663,866  tons,  were  with  cargoes  and 
16,079,  of  1,469,972  tons,  were  in  ballast.  The 
French  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  numbered 
8,786,  of  4,880,495  tons,  of  which  8,302,  of  4,788,- 
039  ton&  came  with  cargoes  and  484,  of  92,456 
tons,  without.  The  French  coasting  vessels  num- 
bered 69,152,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
6,101,271.  The  number  of  vessels  under  foreign 
flags  was  22,000,  of  7,152,072  tons,  of  which  19,- 
874,  of  8,749,695  tons,  were  laden  and  2,126,  of 
402,877  tons,  were  empty.  The  total  number  of 
vessels  cleared  in  1888  was  101,061,  of  20,560,369 
tons,  as  compared  with  99,954,  of  19,924,968  tons 
in  1887.  The  French  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
numbered  9,935,  of  5,281,024  tons  in  1887,  and 
9,434,  of  5,156,165  tons,  in  1888.  Of  the  latter 
7,578,  of  4,495,223  tons,  sailed  with  cargoes.  The 
French  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  were  67,050 
in  number,  their  tonnage  5,645,005,  in  1887  and 
69,152,  the  tonnage  6,101,271,  in  1888.  Of  the 
foreign  vessels  cleared  in  1888,  numbering  22,- 
475,  of  9,302,938  tons,  the  number  carrying  car- 
goes was  13,741,  of  4,859,002  tons,  and  the  num- 
ber sailing  iU  ballast  was  8,784,  of  4,443,931  tons. 
In  1887  the  number  of  foreign  ships  cleared  was 
22,969,  of  8,998,939  tons,  of  which  14,713,  of 
4,919,745  tons,  were  cleared  with  cargoes  and 
8,256,  of  4,079,194  tons,  in  ballast. 

The  merchant  marine  of  France  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1889  numbered  14,263  sailing  vessels,  of 
451,272  tons,  with  70,318  sailors  in  their  crews, 
and  1,015  steamei-s,  of  509,801  tons  employing 
13,181  men.  Of  the  total  number  of  vessels*  12,- 
803  were  under  50  tons.  The  number  of  sailing 
vessels  engaged  in  European  commerce  was  328, 
of  39,891  tons ;  the  number  of  steamers  was  232, 
of  166,699  tons.  There  were  employed  in  ocean 
commerce  428  sailing  vessels,  of  158,280  tons, 
and  189  steamers,  of  309,123  tons.  Of  3,629,000,- 
000  francs  of  imports  brought  by  sea  in  .1888, 
French  vessels  carried  1,396,000,000  francs  and 
foreign  vessels  2,233,000,000  francs;  of  2,955,- 
000,000  francs  of  exports.  1,636,000,000  francs 
were  carried  in  French  and  1,319.000,000  francs 
in  foreign  ships.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  steamers  from  599,  of  255,959  tons,  in  1879 
is  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  law  giv- 
ing bounties  for  the  construction  and  navigation 
of  vessels  amounting  to  about  10,000,000  francs 
a  year.  Ship  owners  have  hitherto  bought  many 
vessels  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  are  built 
more  cheaply  and  with  greater  rapidity  than  in 
French  yards,  although  by  doing  so  they  lost 
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half  the  navigation  bounty.  To  counteract  this 
in  the  new  law  continuing  the  bounties  from 
Jan.  1,  1891,  they  are  granted  only  to  vessels 
built  in  France. 

Railroads. — The  total  length  of  French  rail- 
roads in  the  middle  of  1889  was  82.944  kilome- 
tres. The  state  owns  2,468  kilometres.  The 
business  of  the  railroads  was  ereatly  augmented 
in  1889  by  the  Universal  Exposition.  The 
gross  receipts  of  all  the  lines  were  1,109,300,- 
000  francs  against  1,049,500,000  francs  in  1888 
and  1,046,000,000  francs  in  1887.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  the  expenses  were  540,400,000  francs, 
leaving  a  net  income  of  505,600,000  francs.  The 
number  of  passengers  was  218,400,000 ;  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  freight  was  78,100,000,  having 
declined  from  89,100,000  tons  in  1883. 

The  Post-Office. — The  number  of  post-offices 
in  the  beginning  of  1889  was  6,932,  or  one  for 
every  6,500  of  the  population.  The  post-office 
in  1887  handled  653,200,000  ordinary  letters,  of 
which  544,100,000  were  domestic  and  109,100,- 
000  foreign;  18,800,000  registered  letters,  16,- 
100,000  domestic  and  2,700,000  foreign  ;  41,300,- 
000  postal  cards,  36,400,000  domestic  and  4,900,- 
000 foreign;  401,500,000  newspapers,  840,400,000 
domestic  and  61,400,000  foreign ;  30,800,000 
samples,  24,400,000  domestic  and  6,400,000  for- 
eign; 377,200,000  circulars  and  manuscripts, 
355,200,000  domestic  and  22,000,000  foreign; 
and  22,600.000  money  orders,  of  the  total  value 
of  705,300,000  francs,  of  which  21,200,000,  rep- 
resenting 629,700,000  francs,  were  national  and 
1,400,000,  for  the  amount  of  75,600,000  francs, 
were  international,  exclusive  of  7,500,000  francs 
transferred  by  foreign  postal  orders. 

Telegraphs.— The  length  of  the  telegraph 
lines  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  §8,047  kilometres,  with 
276,527  kilometres  of  wires.  In  Paris  there  are 
237  kilometres  of  pneumatic  tubes  in  opera- 
tion. The  number  of  telegrams  in  1887  was  22,- 
341,000,  inclusive  of  3,177,500  cards  and  letters 
dispatched  through  these  tubes. 

Finances. — About  62  per  cent,  of  the  State 
revenue  is  derived  from  indirect  taxes ;  20  per 
cent,  from  the  tobacco  and  gunpowder  monopo- 
lies, the  post-office,  and  telegrapns ;  15  per  cent, 
from  direct  taxes ;  the  remaining  3  per  cent,  from 
state  lands,  railroads,  and  other  sources.  The 
budget  for  1890  makes  the  total  receipts  3,046,- 
417,120  francs,  including  766,945  francs  of  spe- 
cial resources  and  60,486,969  francs  of  appen- 
dices poiir  ordre,  consisting  of  duplicate  entries 
transferred  between  different  accounts.  Omit- 
ting these,  the  ordinary  revenue  Was  estimated 
at  2,985,163,206  francs,  of  which  448,411,000 
francs  come  from  the  direct  contributions,  1.874,- 
789,300  from  indirect  taxes,  591.842,362  francs 
from  state  monopolies,  42,706,350  francs  from 
domains  and  forests,  and  27,414,194  francs  from 
various  sources.  The  land  tax  produces  118,- 
548,000  francs;  tax  on  buildings,  63,450,000 
francs ;  personal  capitation  and  property  tax, 
75,055,500  francs ;  door  and  window  tax,  49,272,- 
900  francs;  trade  licenses,  104,150,400  francs; 
carriage  tax  and  other  special  taxes,  29,154.500 
francs;  direct  taxes  in  Algeria,  8,779,700  francs. 
Of  the  indirect  taxes,  the  registration  fees  amount 
to  509,104,300  francs ;  stamps,  159,797,400  francs ; 
customs  duties,  373,985,500  francs  ;  excise  and 
other  indirect  taxes,  582,594,500  francs ;  personal- 


property  tax,  50,424,000  francs ;  sugar  duty,  178,- 
700,000  francs ;  indirect  taxes  in  Algeria,  20,183,- 
600  francs.  The  total  expenditure  was  estimated 
at  3,769,647,803  francs,  including  154,ar3,000 
francs  of  extraordinary  expenditure,  475,672,106 
francs  of  treasury  and  other  special  votes,  and 
93,881,833  francs  of  special  state  expenses.  The 
total  ordinary  expenditure  amounts  to  8,046,- 
020,874  francs,  divided  as  follow:  Public  debt, 
1,318,284,408  francs;  President,  Chamber,  and 
Senate,  13,044,048  francs;  justice,  87,468,450 
francs;  religion,  45,085,503  francs;  foreign  af- 
fairs, 14,168,500  francs ;  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
60,873,310  francs  for  France  and  7,282,635 
francs  for  Algeria;  finance.  19,577,370  francs; 
posts  and  telegraphs,  1,906,000  francs :  Ministry 
of  War,  556,333,550  francs ;  Ministry  of  Marine, 
203,148,225  francs;  colonies,  52,238,716  francs; 
public  instruction,  139,984,038  francs ;  fine  arts, 
12,063,905  francs;  commerce  and  industry,  20,- 
534,483  francs;  agriculture,  20.539,488  francs; 
public  works,  20,737,830  francs  of  ordinary  and 
113,168,384  francs  of  extraordinary  expenditure; 
expenses  of  collecting  taxes,  329,893,085  francs : 
repayments,  etc.,  22,666,500  francs.  For  the 
twelve  years  ending  with  1887  the  total  ordinary 
receipts  amounted  to  35,337,510,651  and  the  ex- 
traoniinary  receipts  to  5,458,673,935  francs.  The 
aggregate  sum  actually  received  into  the  treas- 
ury during  that  period,  eliminating  406,691, 78M 
francs  borrowed  from  preceding  budgets,  was 
40,389,492,806  francs,  and  the  actual  disburse- 
ments were  40,671,646,433  francs.  In  1889  there 
was  a  great  falling  off  in  registration  fees,  the 
movable  property  tax,  customs,  and  sugar,  four 
of  the  main  sources  of  revenue;  yet  this  was 
made  good  by  the  augmented  receipts  from 
tobacco,  excise,  railroad  travel,  telegraphs,  and 
postage  stamps  incidental  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 
In  framing  the  budget  for  1891  M.  Rouvier 
strove  to  devise  a  uniform  type  and  to  give  it  a 
character  of  stability  by  a  process  that  he  called 
unification.  The  extraordmary  military  expend- 
itures that  had  been  considered  transitory  it 
was  necessary,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  array, 
to  treat  as  permanent,  and  therefore  he  mcrg^ 
tlie  extraordinary  in  the  ordinary  budget.  The 
short  loans  that  former  ministers  have  expected 
to  redeem  with  surplus  receipts  he  proposed  to 
convert  into  a  perpetual  3  per  cent,  rente.  New 
sources  of  revenue  must  be  found,  and  yet  the 

Sromised  relief  given  to  the  land  owners  by  a  re- 
uction  of  the  land  tax.  This  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  by  introducing  the  uniform  rate  of 
3*97  per  cent,  of  the  net  aimual  value  of  all 
kinds  of  real  estate,  the  land  tax  having  been 
heretofore  4*6  per  cent,  in  some  departments 
and  more  in  others  and  the  building  tax  3'03  per 
cent.  This  would  produce  an  increased  revenue 
of  17,000,000  francs,  and  the  agricultural  classes 
were  expected,  in  return  for  the  relief  thus  ^iven 
and  for  protective  duties,  to  submit  to  a  higher 
tax  on  sugar,  for  which  a  pretext  was  found  in 
the  unreliable  statements  of  refiners,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  privilege  of  distilline  liquor  for  pri- 
vate use,  and  other  new  taxes.  The  reduction  of 
the  land  tax  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  pow- 
erful agricultural  interests.  The  budget  commit- 
tee cut  down  the  ministers*  estimates  of  expendi- 
ture to  3,162,000,000  francs  by  saving  on  extraor- 
dinary military  expenditure,  suppressing  the  in- 
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si^ificant  amortization  fund  that  would  extin- 
guish the  debt  in  seven  thousand  years,  and  low- 
ering the  rate  of  interest  in  the  Government  sav- 
ings bank.  Still  there  remained,  after  applying 
26,400,000  francs  remaining  from  former  loans  to 
the  military  budget,  a  deficit  of  60,000,000  Itancs, 
and  to  avoid  this  required  a  surtax  on  sugar, 
duty  on  petroleum,  higher  taxes  on  certificates 
and  personal  property,  and  a  new  increase  in 
spirit  duty.  The  committee  would  not  agree  to 
a  higher  direct  tax  on  houses  than  8*20  per  cent. 
In  the  autumn  M.  Rouvier  proposed  to  the 
budget  committee  a  stamp  duty  on  proprietary 
medicines  and  cosmetics  that  was  calculated  to 
yield  12,000,000  francs.  He  estimated  then  that 
the  accounts  of  1889  would  show  a  surplus  of 
12,000,000  francs,  that  the  budget  of  1890  would 
«nd  with  a  surplus  of  50,000,000  francs,  and  that 
in  1891  a  surplus  of  4,000,000  francs  would  be. 
available  for  supplementary  credits.  The  emis- 
sion of  the  new  loan  of  700,000,000  francs  for 
the  consolidation  of  short-term  obligations  was 
•delayed,  but  not  abandoned.  The  }u)lders  of 
the  250,000,000  or  800,000,000  francs  of  six-year 
obligations  were  to  have  the  priority.  The  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  of  160,000,000  francs  on 
railroads  was  not  included  irt  the  budget  because 
it  is  raised  by  bonds,  although  the  bonds  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  state  and  there  is  no  expectation 
that  the  lines  will  pay  interest  and  expenses. 

The  national  debt  at  the  fall  of  the  third  em- 
pire amounted  to  12,454,000,000  francs,  and  the 
annual  interest  was  386,000,000  francs.  On  Jan. 
1,  1887,  the  capital  was  23,728,000,000  francs 
and  the  interest  charge  had  risen  to  826,000,000 
francs.  The  interest  and  annuities  provided  for 
in  the  budget  for  1890  are  433,555,116  francs  of 
8  per  cent,  rente,  805,540,303  francs  for  the  4^ 
per  cents.,  72,139,207  francs  for  annuities,  19,- 
525,000  francs  for  interest  on  the  floating  debt, 
and  221,344.826  francs  for  pensions  and  other 
life  interests.  The  capitalized  amount  of  the 
consolidated  debt  is  21,241,621,710  francs.  The 
floating  debt  consists  of  824,962,500  francs  of 
interest-bearing  obligations  and  81,725,700  francs 
bearing  no  interest.  Annuities  to  companies, 
redeemable  debt,  and  other  obligations  swell  the 
total  to  over  30,000,000,000  francs.  The  national 
income  has  been  estimated  at  25,000,000,000 
francs  a  year  and  the  total  valuation  of  private 
property  at  200,000,000,000  francs. 

The  Army.— By  the  military  law  of  1889  the 
length  of  service  is  changed  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years,  of  which  three  (instead  of  five, 
as  in  the  old  law)  are  passed  in  the  active  army, 
seven  in  the  reserve,  six  in  the  territorial  army, 
and  nine  in  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army. 
The  system  of  one-year  volunteers  is  abolished, 
and  all  who  are  incapable  of  serving  must  pay 
a  military  tax.  Students  for  the  liberal  profes- 
sions are  required  to  serve  one  year  only. 

The  infantry  of  the  line  is  organized  in  162 
regiments,  of  which  144,  each  having  62  officers 
and  1,591  men,  are  divided  among  the  18  corps 
d'armie  in  Prance,  and  18,  each  having  51  offi- 
cers and  1,560  men,  are  destined  to  garrison  the 
principal  strong  places.  There  are  12  battalions 
of  mounted  rifles,  each  with  27  officers  and  800 
men ;  18  battalions  of  foot  rifles,  each  with  19 
officers  and  532  men;  4  regiments  of, zouaves, 
each  with  73  officers  and  2,551  men ;  4  regiments 


of  Algerian  sharpshooters,  each  with  108  officers 
and  2,632  men :  2  regiments  of  the  foreign  le- 
gion ;  5  battalions  of  African  light  infantry, 
each  with  31  officers  and  271  men  ;  4  companies 
of  disciplinary  troops  in  Algeria  and  Tunis ;  a 
regiment  of  Tonquinese  sharpshooters  ;  and  4 
battalions  of  Annamite  rifles. 

The  cavalry  forces  comprise  79  regiments  of 
regular  cavalry,  12  of  cuirassiers,  28  of  dragoons, 
21  of  rifles,  12  of  hussars,  and  6  of  African 
mounted  rifles.  Every  regiment  has  37  officers, 
829  men,  and  722  horses.  There  are  besides  4 
regiments  of  epahis,  1  of  Tunisian  spahie,  and  8 
companies  and  20  depots  for  the  remount  serv- 
ice. In  accordance  with  the  law  of  July  25, 
1887, 2  regiments  of  dragoons,  2  of  African  riffes, 
and  1  of  mounted  rifles  have  been  formed,  and 
the  budget  of  1890  provides  for  2  new  regiments 
of  hussars. 

There  are  19  regiments  of  mounted  artillery, 
of  12  batteries  each,  every  regiment  having  77 
officers,  1,274  men,  and  767  horses ;  19  other 
regiments  with  9  batteries  mounted  and  3  bat- 
teries of  horse  artillery,  the  strength  of  these 
regiments  being  77  officers,  1,280  men,  and  845 
horses ;  4  mounted  batteries,  one  in  Algeria,  one 
in  Corsica,  and  two  attached  to  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  each  of  which  num- 
bers 4  officers,  153  men,  and  132  horses ;  and  20 
batteries  of  mountain  artillery,  each  consisting 
of  4  officers,  238  men,  and  167  horses  or  mules. 
The  entire  number  of  fleld  batteries  is  480,  with 
2,060  pieces.  The  fortress  artillery  consists  of 
16  battalions  of  6  batteries,  each  battalion  num- 
bering 4  officers,  152  men,  and  6  horses,  which 
with  4  batteries  of  foot  artillery  in  Algeria  make 
a  total  of  100  batteries.  The  artillery  has  a 
special  general  staff  of  318  officers.    There  were 

2  regiments  of  pontonniers  which  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  engineer  corps. 

The  engineers  comprise  3  regiments  of  sap- 
pers and  miners  of  4  battalions,  1  of  3  battalions, 
and  1  regiment  of  railroad  sappers,  havin7  a 
total  strength  of  60  officers  and  1,958  men,  ex- 
clusive of  1  company  of  sapper  conductors,  with 

3  officers,  77  men,  and  74  horses.  A  battalion 
of  engineers  in  Algeria  and  15  companies  of  sap- 
per conductors  are  to  be  created. 

The  train  consists  of  20  squadrons  of  8  com- 
panies each,  besides  12  companies  in  Algeria  and 

4  in  Tunisia.  • 

The  budget  for  1890  fixes  the  strength  of  the 
array  on  the  peace  footing  at  555,330  officers  and 
men  and  138,301  horses,  an  increase  of  13,965  men, 
of  whom  201  are  officers,  and  of  2,324  horses  over 
1889.  The  total  number  of  officers  is  26,629. 
The  staff  consists  of  2,829  officers,  the  total  per- 
sonnel being  3,575.  In  the  military  schools  are 
3,214  men,  of  whom  567  are  officers.  There  are 
2,070  officers  with  270  men  unattached.  The 
infantry  of  the  army  corps  numbers  290,675 
troops,  including  10,781  officers ;  administrative 
troops,  11,459;  cavalry,  66,509  men,  including 
8,188  officers  ;  artillery,  73,162  men,  including 
3,078  officers ;  engineers,  10,212  men,  including 
412  officers  ;  train,  6,907  men,  including  348  offi- 
cers. In  Algeria  there  is  a  staff  of  270  officers ; 
an  infantry  force  of  28,643  men,  with  773  offi- 
cers ;  3,975  administrative  troops;  600  officers  and 
251  men  unattached;  8,327  cavalry,  with  381 
officers  ;  2,720  artillery,  with  57  officers ;  588  en- 
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gineere;  and  3,772  train.    In  Tunis  there  are 
12,066  men  of  all  arms,  with  346  officers.    The 

fendarmerie,  including  the  force  in  Algeria  and 
'unis,  consists  of  22,737  men,  with  651  officers, 
and  the  Garde  Republicaine  of  3,048  men,  with 
82  officers.  These  fie:ures  include  absent  and 
furloughed  men.  Deducting  these,  the  effective 
strength  of  the  active  army  is  485,818,  and  of 
the  gendarmerie  and  Garde  Kepublicaine  25,526. 
The  war  effective  is  estimated  at  3,784,000  men, 
of  whom  2,000,000  belong  to  the  ten-age  classes 
of  the  active  army  and  its  reserve,  1,0§2,000,  to 
the  Ave  classes  of  the  territorial  army,  and  762,- 
000  to  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army.  The 
territorial  army  has  37,000  officers.  The  num- 
ber of  men  in  trance  who  have  received  military 
training  is  about  2,500,000.  The  French  stand- 
ing army  is  stronger  than  the  German  by  52,139 
men,  and  the  active  troops  of  the  territorial 
army,  numbering  156,000  men,  exceed  the  Ger- 
man reserves  by  34,000  men.  The  annual  recruit 
for  the  various  categories  of  troops  is  220,000 
men,  or  29,550  more  than  in  Germany. 

The  land  frontiers  of  France  are  guarded  by  a 
ring  of  fortresses  beginning  at  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  where  eleven  Alpine  forts  block  the  roads 
from  Italy,  and  behincl  them  the  fortified  camps 
of  Brian^on,  Grenoble,  Lyons,  and  Besan9on  pro- 
tect all  the  southeast  border  districts.  On  the 
German  frontier  are  the  four  great  fortresses  of 
Belfort,  Epinal,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  connected  by 
a  chain  of  blockade  forts,  continued  in  a  row  of 
strong  places  on  the  northeastern  boundarv, 
making  an  entry  from  the  east  exceedingly  difl5- 
cult.  Behind  them  is  a  second  line  of  first-class 
fortresses  at  Dijon,  Langres,  Reims,  Lfion,  and 
Lille,  which  form  the  outlying  defenses  of  the 
extended  and  strongly  fortified  position  of  Paris, 
the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1890  the  organization  and 
duties  of  the  general  staff  have  been  altered  and 
the  number  of  officers  raised  from  300  to  640. 
Henceforth  it  will  not  merelybe  the  military  de- 
partment of  the  Ministry  of  War,  charged  solely 
with  the  plans  and  preparations  for  a  state  of 
war,  but  will  have  a  less  dependent  character 
and  will  be  made  large  enough  to  furnish  the 
necessary  elements  for  guiding  in  connection 
with  the  commanders  the  operations  that  are 
carried  out  in  time  of  peace.  The  commanders 
of  the  army  corps  to  be  formed  in  time  of  war 
are  already  found  in  the  members  of  the  supe- 
rior council  of  war,  who  as  inspectors  have 
charge  of  the  corps  during  peace.  One  object  in 
augmenting  the  general  staff  is  to  provide  staff 
officers  for  the  new  formations  created  by  the 
recent  increase  of  the  war  effective.  Officers 
leaving  the  military  academy  with  qualifications 
for  the  general  staff  serve  two  years  as  staff  offi- 
cers with  the  troops,  and  when  not  serving  on 
the  general  staff  they  are  assigned  to  duty  with 
their  respective  arms.  The  chief  of  the  general 
staff,  instead  of  being  changed  with  every  new 
C^abinet,  is  intended  hereafter  to  be  more  j)erma- 
nent.  The  administrative  duties  of  the  staff  offi- 
cers will  be  transferred  to  the  civil  department. 
The  officer  who  would  control  the  movements  of 
the  armies  in  time  of  war  is  to  be  selected  as 
chief  of  the  general  staff  in  time  of  peace  and 
the  natural  intermediary  between  Gen.  Saussier, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and    the  Minister  of 


War,  Gen.  de  Miribel,  who  had  been  chief  of 
the  general  staff  under  Gen.  Cissey  and  Gen. 
Campenon,  and  was  a  member  of  t£e  ordnance 
commission  and  of  the  coimcil  of  war  and  com- 
mander of  the  Sixth  Corps,  was  chosen  as  chief 
of  the  general  staff  in  May,  1890. 

The  riayy.— The  effective  line-of-battle  ships 
in  1890  were  32  in  number,  of  which  17  were 
built  of  steel  or  iron  and  steel  and  the  others 
mostly  of  iron  and  wood.  The  14  barbette  ships 
range  in  size  from  7,100  to  11,200  tons  and  m 
speed  from  11  to  15  knots,  with  armor  varying 
in  thickness  from  8f  to  22  inches.  Of  these'  the 
"  Amiral  Baudiu,"  carrying  three  14f-inch  and 
twelve  5i-inch  guns,  the  **  Formidable,"  carrying 
three  14i-inch  and  twelve  Scinch  guns,  with 
engines  of  8,320  horse-power,  the  "  Amiral  Du- 
perre,"  armed  with  four  13|-inch  and  fourteen 
5i-inch  guns,  the  "Caiman,"  " Indomptable,** 
and  *'  Terrible,"  each  carrying  two  16^inch  and 
four  small  guns,  the  "  Requin,"  which  has  in  ad- 
dition two  lOf-inch  guns,  the  "Bayard,"  the 
"  Turenne,"  the  **  Vauban,"  and  the  "  Duguesc- 
lin  "  were  all  launched  since  1879.  There  are  7 
central  battery  ships,  of  which  only  the  "Cour- 
bet "  and  the  "  Devastation,"  twin  vessels,  of  isl- 
and 15-inch  armor,  8,000  horse-power,  a  speed  of 
15  knots,  a  displacement  of  9,500  and  9,930  tons, 
and  an  armament  of  four  13|-inch,  four  lOf-inch, 
and  six  5i-inch  guns,  are  of  so  recent  a  date. 
The  "Hoche,"  the  "Marceau,"  and  the  "Nep- 
tune "  are  turret  ships,  each  having  a  displace- 
ment of  10,580  tons  and  18  inches  of  side  armor. 
The  turrets  are  mounted  with  four  13^-inch 
guns,  except  on  the  "  Hoche,"  which  carries  two 
of  that  caliber  and  two  of  10|  inches,  with  twen- 
ty 5^-inch  or  2f-ton  guns,  of  which  each  of  the 
others  has  seventeen.  The  "Hoche,"  with  en- 
gines of  5,560  horse-power,  is  designed  to  steam 
17  knots,  while  the  two  others,  with  engines  of 
5,500  horse-power,  can  make  16^  knots.  They 
were  launched  in  1887,  a  year  after  the  "  Hoche, ' 
and  the  "  Magenta,"  of  the  same  cla^  was  still 
on  the  stocks  at  Toulon  in  1890.  The  5  barbette 
cruisers  and  2  broadside  ships  are  of  older  type, 
having  6-inch  armor  and  no  guns  over  15  tons. 
The  armor-clad  coastguards  comprise  8  barbette 
ships,  8  turret  ships,  2  turret  ^un  vessels,  and  3 
barbette  gun  vessels.  Two  of  the  barbette  ships, 
launched  in  1880  and  1883,  are  plated  with  17f- 
inch  armor  and  carry  two  48-ton  guns  each.  All 
of  the  five  gun  vessels  haveheen  built  since  1884. 
The  torpedo  flotilla  consists  of  4  torpedo  cruis- 
ers, 8  dispatch  boats,  17  sea-going  torpedo  boats, 
51  first-class,  60  second-class,  and  7  third-class 
torpedo  boats,  and  1  submarine  boat.  Besides 
the  "  Magenta"  there  are  building  the  "Bren- 
nus,"  of  10,480  tons,  2  armored  cruisers,  2  first- 
class  cruisers  of  about  4,200  tons,  3  second-class 
cruisers  of  3,000  tons,  and  3  third-class  cruisers 
of  1,900  tons,  with  a  speed  of  19  or  20  knots. 
The  navy  already  possesses  7  deck-protected 
cruisers,  armed  with  2f-ton  and  5-ton  guns,  5  of 
which,  all  launched  since  1886,  are  built  of  steel 
and  are  designed  to  steam  19  or  19i  knots.  One 
of  iron  and  steel,  launched  in  1887  can  make  20 
knots  an  hour.  The  programme  of  construction 
provides  for  1  new  battle  ship,  5  armored  cruis- 
ers, and  5  coast-defense  vessels,  all  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1895.  It  is  proposed  to  build  8  more 
first-class  ironclads,  and  5  additional  protected 
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cruisers  are  to  be  built,  some  of  them  having 
already  been  begun. 

The  navy  was  manned  in  1890  by  27,685  war- 
rant officers  and  sailors  and  officered  by  15  vice- 
admirals,  30  rear-admirals,  100  captains  of  ves- 
sels, 200  frigate  captains,  700  lieutenants,  420 
ensigns,  and  290  cadets.  The  marine  infantry 
numbered  19,565  officers  and  men;  the  marine 
artillery,  5,774.  In  the  budget  of  1890  the  sum 
appropriated  to  the  navy,  exclusive  of  the  colo- 
nies, was  205,214,225  francs. 

Imprisonment  of  the  Dake  of  Orleans.— 
Louis  Philippe  Robert,  Duke  of  Orleans,  eld- 
est son  of  tne  Count  of  Paris,  on  Feb.  6,  1890, 
the  day  on  which  he  attained  his  majority, 
set  out  from  Lausanne,  where  he  was  following 
the  course  in  the  Military  Gymnasium,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  the  Due  de  Luynes,  deter- 
mined to  brave  the  law  of  expulsion  by  ofTering 
himself  as  a  recruit  in  the  French  army,  in 
which  every  Frenchman  owes  three  years'  serv- 
ice from  his  twenty-first  year.  Having  chosen 
the  military  career,  he  desired  as  a  Frenchman 
to  enter  the  French  army  rather  than  take  serv- 
ice under  a  foreign  government,  and  therefore, 
without  consultation  with  his  father,  who  was 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  hastened  to  present  him- 
self at  the  recruiting  bureau,  telegraphing  to 
his  mother  in  Spain  that  he  could  not  attend 
the  funeral  of  nis  grandfather,  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  because  duty  required  him  to  be 
in  Paris.  On  the  following  day  he  arrived  in 
Paris,  and,  going  to  the  recruiting  office,  said 
that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  asked  to 
be  entered  as  a  recruit  of  the  class  of  1887.  The 
law  of  expulsion  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
a  commission,  but  it  did  not  forbid  him,  he  said, 
to  be  a  common  soldier  and  perform  his  three 
years  of  service  like  everybody  else.  The  offi- 
cer in  char^^e  said  that  he  was  not  on  the  list, 
and  told  him  to  go  to  the  Mairie,  where  the 
names  to  be  drawn  are  inscribed.  From  the 
Mairie  he  was  referred  to  the  Ministry  of  War, 
and,  obtaining  no  satisfaction,  he  presented  his 
case  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  War,  which 
was  scarcely  dispatched  when  the  commissary  of 
police  came  ana  conducted  him  to  the  prefect 
of  police,  who  sent  him  under  arrest  to  the 
prison  of  the  Conciergerie.  From  there  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  President  Camot,  saying  that,  whereas 
Jules  Grevy's  Government  had  turned  him  out 
of  his  country  in  1886,  the  present  Government 
had  gone  farther  by  throwing  him  into  prison, 
when  his  only  thought  was  to  serve  his  country 
as  a  private  soldier.  A  descendant  of  Henry 
IV  and  of  manv  orinces  who  had  died  on  battle 
fields,  he  appealed  to  every  one  who  loved  the 
profession  of  arms  and  the  tricolor  and  who  un- 
derstood what  a  Frenchman  owes  to  his  country. 

The  Cabinet  had  concluded  to  have  him  quiet- 
ly conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  M.  Constans 
was  still  of  the  same  opinion,  when  the  letters  to 
the  Minister  of  War  and  to  the  President  of  the 
republic  convinced  M.  Tirard  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  that  the  law  should  be 
invoked.  As  the  prince  had  been  caught  in  the 
act,  it  was  held  that  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion could  be  dispensed  with. 

The  law  of  June  22,  1886,  forbids  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic  to  chiefs  of  the  families  that 
have  reigned  m  France  and  their  direct  heirs  in 


the  order  of  primogeniture,  and  prescribes  the 
penalty  of  from  two  to  five  years  of  imprison- 
ment for  him  who  in  violation  of  the  interdict  is 
found  in  France,  Algeria,  or  the  colonies,  direct- 
ing that  at  the  expiration  of  his  punishment  he 
shall  be  reconducted  to  the  frontier.  The  duke 
was  taken  to  the  police  court  on  Feb.  8,  and  said 
that  he  came  to  get  enrolled  as  a  common  soldier 
under  the  law  of  July,  1889,  which  was  a  law  of 
equality,  while  the  law  under  which  he  was  ar- 
raigned was  a  law  of  exception.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Andre  Buffet,  son  of  the  ex-Premier,  he 
applied  for  three  days*  postponement,  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  in  order  to  be  defended  by  coun- 
sel. On  Feb.  10,  Cazenove  de  Pradine,  formerly 
an  adherent  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  one 
of  the  Royalists  who  strongly  disapproved  the 
alliance  with  Boulaugism,  moved  in  the  Cham- 
ber the  repeal  of  the  law  of  expulsion.  M.  de 
Thevenet,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  said  that  the 
time  was  badly  chosen  when  the  law  of  1886 
had  been  violated  to  demand  its  repeal,  and  the 
proposal  was  rejected  by  328  votes  to  171.  To 
the  Royalist  Deputies  and  Senators  who  placed 
themselves  at  his  disposition,  the  duke  replied 
that  he  had  no  counsels  to  offer  on  political  sub- 
jects, as  that  was  his  father's  affair.  He  was 
brought  before  the  correctijonal  tribunal  on  Feb. 
13,  and  to  the  interrogatory  of  the  presiding 
judge  he  answered  that  he  came  to  France  to 
be  a  soldier,  not  to  meddle  in  politics ;  that  he 
knew  what  he  exposed  himself  to,  but  loved  hia 
country  and  wanted  to  serve  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  therefore  guilty  of  no  crime; 
that  he  desired  his  counsel  to  offer  no  defense, 
having  no  need  of  indulgence  or  wish  for  clem- 
ency; that  he  honored  the  French  magistracy 
and  respected  its  decisions,  but  was  certain  if 
thev  condemned  him  that  the  200,000  conscript* 
of  his  class  and  all  honorable  people  would  ac- 
quit him.  Maitre  Rousse,  his  counsel,  interposed 
to  describe  his  act  as  one  of  high  spirit  and  pas- 
sion, prompted  only  by  his  youth  and  his  heart, 
that  serious  people  hacl  called  a  childish  frqak ; 
but  he  prayed  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  they 
might  have  among  them  many  children  like  this 
one.  His  argument,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  court,  since  his  client  disclaimed  all  legal 
defense,  was  that  the  general  law  of  1889,  re- 
quiring even  expatriated  Frenchmen  to  appear 
at  the  recruiting  office  and  imposing  severe  pen- 
alties and  stigmas  for  non-compliance,  repealed 
all  former  acts  to  the  contrary,  and  consequently 
the  exceptional  and  revocable  law  of  1886  in  so 
far  as  it  was  incompatible  with  the  absolute  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  1889.  The  court  decided 
that  the  contravention  of  the  law  of  banishment 
had  been  proved,  and  condemned  the  duke  to 
two  years'  imprisonment.  The  deliverance  of 
the  sentence  was  followed  by  a  noisy  demonstra- 
tion of  Royalists  and  the  arrest  of  many  persons. 
When  the  statutory  ten  days  passed  without  an 
appeal  being  made,  the  Caoinet  deliberated 
whether  the  duke  should  be  pardoned  and  es- 
corted across  the  frontier  or  sent  to  prison.  The 
Royalist  newspaper  writers  and  politicians  had 
in  the  mean  time  extolled  the  young  prince  as  a 
hero  and  hailed  him  as  a  political  leader.  Still 
M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  Constans,  as  well  as 
President  Camot,  were  in  favor  of  pardon, 
while  M.  Thevenet,  M.  Spuller,  and  others,  were 
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against  it.  The  latter  opinion  prevailed  as  soon 
as  the  general  feeling  of  Republicans  was  ascer- 
tained and  Radical  and  Socialist  Deputies  threat- 
ened to  demand  the  amnesty  of  all  who  were  in 
prison  for  labor  offenses.  The  duke  was  re- 
moved on  Feb.  24  to  Clairvaux  prison,  where 
political  prisoners  have  often  been  confined.  The 
Fresident  of  the  republic  stood  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  grant  the  duke's  pardon  if  he  appealed  for 
mercy.  This  he  would  not  do,  and  finally  on  June 
3  the  pardon  was  signed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  conducted 
over  the  Swiss  frontier,  leaving  a  message  to  the 
conscripts  of  his  class,  saying  that  pardon  had  re- 
stored nim  to  the  pan^  of  exile,  a  change  of 
captivity  only,  but  nothing  could  alter  his  re- 
solve or  make  him  renouncQ  the  hope  to  take 
his  place  in  the  ranks  among  them,  close  to  the 
flag,  which  he  asked  them  to  keep  for  him,  and 
he  would  return  to  take  it  up. 

Change  of  Cabinet. — On  commercial,  fiscal, 
and  all  other  questions,  the  new  Chamber  was  dis- 
posed to  take  the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
ministry,  which  was  far  from  harmonious,  as  M. 
Constans,  who  had  the  credit  of  destroying  Bou- 
iangism  and  winninj?  the  elections,  possessed  far 
greater  political  influence  than  M.  Tirard,  and 
would  not  subordinate  his  judgment  to  that  of 
the  chief  of  the  Cabinet.  The  proceedings  of 
Parliament  were  troubled  through  the  unseating 
of  M.  Sabouraud,  a  Breton  Deputy,  on  account 
of  clerical  influence,  and  of  others  affiliated  with 
Boulanger.  Tumultous  scenes,  exchanges  of 
votes,  shifting  of  groups,  and  ambitious  in- 
trigues hindered  the  work  of  the  session,  frus- 
trated the  ministerial  programme,  and  paralyzed 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  that  had  been  tri- 
umphantly sustained  by  the  verdict  of  the  nation. 
On  March  1,  M.  Constans  seized  the  opportunity 
that  a  new  difference  of  opinion,  regaixiinc  the 
appointment  of  Senator  Mazau  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  gave  him  to  tender  his 
resignation.  He  was  succeeded  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior  by  L6on  Bourgeois,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1851.  a  Radical  Deputy  who  had  been  Prefect  of 
the  Seine  and  Under-Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Although  the  ministers  were  willing  to  resign 
the  initiative,  in  tariff  questions,  it  was  such  a 
question  that  compelled  their  inevitable  retire- 
ment. The  Franco-Turkish  treaty  of  commerce 
expired  on  March  13,  1890,  and  tile  Government 
negotiated  for  a  temporary  arrangement  to  last 
till  1892.  The  Porte  agreed  to  consider  the  po- 
litical treaty  of  1802  as  securing  to  each  party 
the  commercial  privileges  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  The  Deputies  of  Aude,  Ilerault,  Garde, 
and  other  wine-growing  departments  of  the 
south,  desiring  to  have  a  prohibitory  duty  on 
raisins  imposed  at  once,  raised  a  protest.  The 
Chamber,  which  had  given  M.  Tirard  a  vote  of 
confidence  after  the  retirement  of  M.  Constans, 
was  unwilling  to  reverse  an  international  en- 
gagement into  which  the  Government  had  al- 
reSHy  entered  that  involved  only  a  modus  id- 
vendu  and  therefore  M.  Meline  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Protectionists  voted  to  accept  the  arrange- 
ment. In  the  Senate  the  wine  growers  had  moi*e 
influence,  and  on  March  14  an  order  of  the  day 
was  adopted  by  129  against  117  votes  demand- 
ing that  a  new  arrangement  should  be  negotiated 
with  the  Porte.    M.  Tirard,  M.  Spuller,  and  the 


rest  of  the  Cabinet  thereupon  placed  their  resig- 
nations in  the  hands  of  M.  Carnot.  It  was  the 
flrst  time  that  a  Cabinet  has  fallen  through  a 
vote  of  the  upper  house  since  the  country  has 
been  governed  under  the  Constitution  of  1875, 
and,  according  to  strict  constitutional  principles, 
the  verdict  of  the  Senate  might  have  been  disre- 
garded, and  would  have  been  if  the  position  of 
the  ministry  had  been  less  precarious  and  if 
there  had  not  been  the  same  disagreement  with 
the  Chamber  on  economical  questions.  When 
M.  Flojquet  was  Premier  his  Cabinet  was  many 
times  in  a  minority  in  the  Senate.  The  new 
precedent  caused  little  remark,  nor  was  any  anx- 
iety felt  about  the  issue  of  the  crisis  among  the 
Republicans  when  it  was  understood  that  M. 
Constans  and  M.  de  Freycinet  would  form  a  part 
of  the  new  combination.  The  ministry  was  con- 
stituted on  March  17,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  President  of  the  Council  and 
Mmister  of  War,  M.  de  Freycinet :  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Worship,  M.  Fallieres ;  Min-  ' 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Ribot ;  Minister  of 
Finance,  M.  Kouvier;  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Fine  Arts,  M.  Bourgeois ;  Minister 
of  Marine,  Vice-Admiral  Barbev;  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  M.  Yves  Guyot ;  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture, M.  Develle ;  Minister  of  Commerce,  M. 
Jules  Roche ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Con- 
stans. It  was  the  fourth  ministry  within  ten 
years  formed  under  the  presidency  of  M.  de 
Freycinet.  The  new  ministers  were  M.  Ribot, 
M.  Develle,  and  M.  Jules  Roche,  all  three  Mod- 
erate Republicans.  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M. 
Barbey  were  the  only  Senators,  the  others  all  be- 
ing members  of  the  Chamber. 

The  ministerial  declaration  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  the  new  Cabinet  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  to  which  the  country  had  given  solemn 
expression,  and  in  political  affairs  to  defend  with 
energy  not  only  the  republican  institutions,  but 
the  entire  democratic  achievements  of  former 
legislatures ;  to  unite  all  the  forces,  welcoming 
all  who  will  come  together  on  the  Republican 
platform  to  work  in  concert  for  the  development 
of  economical  and  social  reforms,  which  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  political  sjrstem 
that  France  has  adopted.  Thus  will  be  founded 
that  broad,  open,  tolerant,  and  peaceable  repub- 
lic that  is  the  flnal  condition  and  desired  end  of 
the  struggles  still  going  on.  The  country  has 
affirmed  its  resolution  to  remodel  the  basis  of  its 
tariff  laws,  and  the  Government  frankly  joins  in 
the  idea  of  a  more  effective  protection  for  na- 
tional agriculture  and  labor  and  of  the  full  lib- 
erty of  Parliament  to  flx  the  rates  of  duty  after 
the  expiration  of  the  commercial  treaties.  The 
declaration  foreshadowed  a  scheme  of  social 
legislation,  which  M.  Bourgeois  had  already  pro- 
pounded on  taking  office  in  the  Tirard  Cabinet, 
the  Labor  Conference  at  Berlin  having  brought 
the  subject  into  prominence.  "Living  in  an 
epoch  of  social  transformation,  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workers  is  justly  the  subject  of  new 
preoccupations,  the  first  duty  of  the  public  au- 
thorities is  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  labor- 
ing people  and  to  facilitate  their  elevation  into 
a  better  state,  a  duty  that  no  government,  even 
that  most  removed  by  its  form  from  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  can  escape.  The  French  re- 
public, more  than  any  other,  is  bound  to  be  in- 
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spired  by  it."  With  this  preface,  the  declara- 
tion contained  a  promise  of  bills  with  the  object 
of  developing  relief  for  the  poor,  providence,  the 
spirit  of  mutual  assistance— in  a  word,  all  the 
elements  of  a  progressive  amelioration  in  the  lot 
of  laborers  ana  of  security  for  their  old  age.  The 
ministry  declared  its  purpose  to  be  a  Govern- 
ment in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  to  enforce 
the  laws  at  home,  make  France  respected  abroad, 
and  show  its  action  in  all  manifestations  of  na- 
tional life,  making  citizens  feel  that  the  course 
of  public  affairs  is  not  governed  by  chance,  but 
obeys  a  firm  and  sustained  impulse.  On  the 
demand  of  M.  Lockroy,  the  Radical,  for  a  decla- 
ration on  the  subject  of  the  secularization  of 
schools  and  the  military  service  of  theological 
students,  M.  de  Freycinet  said  that  the  school 
and  recruiting  laws  would  be  enforced  firmly, 
but  with  fairness.  The  Cabinet  decided  to  re- 
place conventual  by  lay  female  teachers  gradu- 
ally, and  in  a  way  not  to  offend  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  people.  The  interpretation  of 
the  Turkish  treaty  to  which  M.  Spuller  had 
agreed  was  upheld  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
lasting  only  till  1893. 

The  Tariff  Question.— The  near  approach 
of  the  expiration  of  the  treaties  of  commerce 
that  have  subsisted  between  France  and  the  ma- 
jority of  commercial  countries  for  thirty  years 
has  made  the  choice  between  high  protection, 
moderate  protection,  and  free  trade  the  question 
of  the  day.  In  the  Tirard  Cabinet  free-trade 
opinions  prevailed,  but  not  in  the  Chamber  or 
the  Senate.  Deputy  Meline,  a  Moderate  Repub- 
lican, president  of  what  was  called  the  Agrarian 
Group,  who  as  president  of  a  tariff  committee 
and,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  as  minister  had 
carried  through  the  grain  duties,  the  cattle 
duty,  and  a  long  series  of  high-tariff  measures 
and  had  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  Protectionists 
of  all  parties  during  the  whole  period  of  the  last 
Chamber,  proposed  the  creation  of  a  committee 
of  fifty-five  members  to  have  charge  of  all  cus- 
toms legislation.  The  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  be- 
ing unable  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  endeavored  to  have  enough  Free- 
traders elected  to  counterbalance  the  Protec- 
tionist element ;  yet  it  was  constituted  on  Jan. 
29,  with  a  two-third  majority  of  Protectionists, 
and  M.  Meline  was  chosen  its  president.  The 
course  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial treaties  was  no  longer  doubtful  when 
Leon  Say,  in  the  interest  of  free  trade,  pro- 
nounced against  their  renewal.  M.  Ribot  con- 
demned the  treaties  as  an  advocate  of  a  protect- 
ive tariff  not  only  against  the  industrial  prod- 
ucts of  Europe  but  against  agricultural  com- 
petition from  across  tne  sea.  and  ex-Minister 
Peytral,  who  defended  the  commercial  treaties, 
would  suppress  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  desired  that  for 
conventions,  binding  the  nation  for  ten  years, 
when  the  conditions  of  labor,  industry!  and 
commerce  are  constantly  changing,  there  should 
be  substituted  a  general  tariff  with  moderate 
duties,  so  'adjusted  as  to  compensate  French 
laborers  and  place  them  on  an  equality  with 
foreigners.  M.  Ribot  and  M.  Meline  were  of  the 
opinion  that  two  general  tariffs  should  be  estab- 
lished, one  offering  lower  rates  to  nations  giv- 
ing reciprocal  advantages,  though  some  feared 


that  Germany  might  demand  the  application  to 
her  of  the  minimum  tariff  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Frankfort.  The  framework  of  a  new 
system  has  already  been  provided  by  the  revis- 
ion begun  in  1876  and  completed  in  1881,  which 
chang^  all  the  ad  valorem  into  specific  duties 
and  transformed  a  tariff  that  dated  from  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  century  and  was  no  longer  in 
armony  with  the  development  of  industry. 
The  Chamber  and  Senate  agreed  to  increased  im- 
port duties :  On  Indian  corn,  8  francs  per  metric 
quintal ;  on  Indian  meal,  6  francs ;  on  unhulled 
rice,  3  francs ;  on  hulled  rice  or  meal,  8  francs ; 
on  millet,  3  francs.  Indian  com  and  rice  des- 
tined for  starch  manufacture  are  entered  free 
under  regulations  guarding  against  their  being 
made  into  glucose.  The  Cabinet  decided  on 
submitting  two  tariffs,  one  for  nations  giving 
France  commercial  advantages,  which  can  be  ap- 
plied or  revoked  at  the  discretion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, unless  Parliament  shall  pass  a  law  guaran- 
teeing a  term  of  duration  for  any  particular  na- 
tion. 

Labor  Legislation.— M.  Constans,  as  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  displayed  a  determination  to 
hold  in  check  the  labor  agitation  that  made  him 
very  unpopular  with  the  Radicals  and  Socialists. 
The  exhibition  year  was  marked  by  the  great 
number  of  strikes,  many  of  which  were  success- 
ful. For  the  encouragement  and  support  of  an 
extensive  strike  in  the  Rhone  distnct  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  of  Paris  voted  a  sum  of  money ; 
but  this  gift  was  canceled  by  the  Government 
on  the  ground  that  the  council  had  exceeded  its 
powers.  Bills  for  the  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  councils  of  pmcTJiommes  and  for  tneir  elec- 
tion on  a  more  popular  basis,  and  also  for  the 
establishment  of  ooards  of  arbitration  to  settle 
strikes,  were  submitted  to  the  Chamber  by  M. 
Lockroy.  In  February  Parliament  voted  to 
abolish  the  livret  or  workman's  book,  in  which 
his  successive  employers  record  the  dates  of  his 
entering  and  leaving  their  service.  M.  Bourgeois, 
on  March  4,  presented  a  programme  of  legisla- 
tion embracing  the  encouragetnent  of  mutual- 
aid  societies,  co-operative  associations  of  work- 
men and  profit-sharing  and  the  organization  of 
public  charity  outside  the  towns,  and  the  reform 
of  the  public  health  service.  When  accused  by 
the  Boulangist  Laur  of  cringing  to  Germany  by 
sending  delegates  to  the  Berlin  Labor  Confer- 
ence, M.  Spuller  answered  that  it  was  an  act 
of  international  life  which  was  no  innovation, 
thought t  was  new  that  in  a  gathering  convened 
by  a  monarchical  state,  France  should  have  the 
honor  of  upholding  her  principles  of  justice  and 
libertv,  ana,  grown  proud  and  strong  again,  she 
would  be  certain  to  utter  there  the  voice  of  rea- 
son, humanity,  civilization,  and  progress.  M. 
Constans  gave  warning  that  no  processions  or  as- 
semblages of  working  men  in  public  places  would 
be  permitted  on  May  1,  ana  he  took  military 
precautions  to  have  his  interdict  respected.  The 
72  persons  who  were  condemned  for  excesses 
connected  with  the  labor  manifestations  were 
afterward  pardoned  by  President  Camot.  On 
May  2  and  3  strikes  and  labor  disturbances  broke 
out  again  in  the  north,  40,000  men  leaving  work 
in  Roubaix,  Turcoing,  Lannoy,  Croix,  and  neigh- 
boring places.  Louise  Michel  and  the  Martinis 
of  Mores  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  incitmg 
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labor  disturbances,  and  the  latter  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  three  months  because  he 

Slit  up  placards  calling  a  public  meeting.  The 
[inister  of  the  Interior  aeclared  his  intention 
of  expelling  from  France  the  4,000  or  5,000  for- 
eigners who  trouble  public  security,  and  whom 
he  had  often  refused  to  give  up  to  their  own 
governments.  The  Chamber,  on  May  14,  passed 
a  bill  imposing  three  months'  imprisonment  on 
any  employer  who  dismisses  a  workman  because 
he  belongs  to  a  trade  union.  M.  Constans  framed 
a  bill  to  pay  out  of  the  state  treasury  one  third 
of  insui'ance  premiums  of  workmen  who,  from 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  insure  for  an  annuity  not 
exceeding  360  francs  payable  after  they  reach  the 
age  of  fifty-five.  In  June  M.  Ribot  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  French  representatives  abroad  requesting 
them  to  furnish  information  respecting  the  mat- 
ters discussed  at  the  Berlin  Conference  and  allied 
topics.  He  calls  for  reports  on  the  condition  of 
working  people  in  foreign  counti;ies  on  the  na- 
ture of  labor  contracts,  measures  taken  in  respect 
to  unhealthful  or  dangerous  workshops  and  oc- 
cupations, the  protection  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  len^h  of  the  working  day,  Sunday 
labor,  the  liability  of  employers,  co-operative  in- 
stitutions, credit  and  savings  banks  for  the  poor, 
and  all  kinds  of  labor  legislation  enacted  or 
proposed.  This  information  is  desired  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Government  in  devising  a 
general  scheme  supplementing  the  labor  laws, 
which  are  considered  to  be  already  more  ad- 
vanced and  enlightened  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  instituted 
an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  labor  in  France, 
embracing  wages,  hours  of  labor,  accidents,  lia- 
bility of  workmen  to  disease  in  various  employ- 
ments, night  work,  modes  of  employment,  houses, 
dress,  and  food  of  workmen,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren employed,  and  the  numbers  of  men  and 
women  in  different  occupations  and  their  acres. 
Among  the  proposals  affecting  the  laboring  class 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Chamber  was 
one  to  appoint  representative  working  men  to 
supervise  labor  in  mines.  A  bill  concerning  the 
liability  of  employers  introduced  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce  gives  workmen  compensation 
for  accidents,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  fund  assessed 
on  all  employers  of  tne  respective  classes. 

The  Orleanists. — At  the  time  when  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  went  to  Paris  in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  expulsion  to  offer  himself  as  a  conscript,  the 
Due  ae  Chartres  and  other  members  of  tne  Or- 
leans family  almost  persuaded  the  Count  of 
Paris  to  abdicate  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown  of  France  in  favor  of  his  son.  The  alli- 
ance with  the  Boulangists,  into  which  the  Count 
of  Paris  had  reluctantly  entered,  and  which 
many  of  the  old  followers  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  had  entirely  disapproved,  came  to 
an  end  after  the  flight  of  Boulanger.  who  was 
subsequently  desertea  by  a  large  number  of  his 
own  adherents.  In  September  revelations  re- 
garding the  alliance  were  published  by  M.  Mer- 
meix,  which  reflected  discredit  not  only  on  Gen. 
Boulanger  but  on  the  Bourlion  pretender  and 
his  advisers.  The  Duchessc  d'Uzes  acknowledged 
that  she  ha<l  given  a  large  part  of  the  election- 
eering fund  that  was  distributed  profusely  by 
the  Boulangist  candidates.  The  Orlcanists  were 
not  willing  to  coalesce  with  the  Boulangists  at 


first,  but  when  she  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  campaign,  the  Count  of  Paris  and  his  brother 
accepted  the  proposal,  themselves  contributinjp 
nothing.  It  was  understood  that  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  monarchy  she  should  receive 
back  the  sum  that  she  gave  to  Gen.  Boulanger, 
which  was  3,000,000  francs.  After  the  disclos- 
ures, when  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  the  Uniti^ 
States,  the  Count  of  Paris  wrote  a  letter  for 
publication,  dated  Sept.  23,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  justify  his  course  in  the  following 
woras : 

I  think  I  have  understood  well  at  a  difiicult  mo- 
ment the  interests  of  the  Monarchist  cause.  Pro- 
scribed by  the  republic,  I  take  up,  in  order  to  fight 
it,  the  arma  with  which  it  supplies  me.  I  do  not  re- 
gret having[  made  use  of  them  to  divide  the  Kepubli- 
cans.  Their  agitation  before  the  elections,  their  vio- 
lence after  them,  show  what  would  have  been  the 
conscquenoes  of  success. 

As  the  representative  of  monarchy  I  ought  to  neg- 
lect no  opportunity  of  preparing  ite  triumph.  I  de- 
sired that  speech  should  be  restored  to  the  country. 
I  have  never  pursued  any  other  aim  and  have  never 
expected  anything  except  firom  France.  To-day  I 
ask  my  friends  not  to  delay,  not  to  indulge  in  re- 
criminations over  the  past,  but  to  assert  resolutely 
their  faith  in  the  monarchical  principle,  and  to  unite 
to  continue  the  struggle. 

The   Paris  Antl-Slarery  Coii(rre88.->The 

con^^ress  convoked  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie  met  in 
Pans  on  Sept.  22.  The  programme  embraced 
the  following  points:  (1)  Public  adherence  to 
the  general  act  of  the  International  Anti-Slavery 
Conference  at  Brussels ;  (2)  the  division  of  the 
anti-slavery  work  among  independent  national 
committees  and  the  determination  of  their  spheres 
of  action;  (8)  the  examination  of  the  question 
whether  it  is  advisable  for  the  committees  to 
lend  their  active  co-operation  to  their  respect- 
ive governments  by  organizing  bodie-s  of  armed 
troops  and  the  study  of  the  best  means  to  secure 
resources  for  the  committees  as  providetl  in  the 
Brussels  general  act.  The  desire  of  the  French 
society  was  to  limit  the  action  of  each  national 
committee  to  the  territories  protected  by  its  flag. 
To  this  the  delegates  of  the  ^British  and*  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society  would  not  agree,  and  they 
were  supported  in  their  objection  by  delegates 
from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  *  The  reso- 
lutions that  were  adopted  approve  the  foimation 
of  separately  organized  committees  in  each  coun- 
try united  in  a  common  object,  acting  in  the  first 
place  by  pacific  means,  especially  by  supporting 
missionary  work  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  negroes.  The  national  committees  shall  en- 
deavor to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  private  persons 
and  to  obtain  voluntary  support,  and  the  hope 
is  expressed  that  the  Pope  will  sanction  an  an- 
nual appeal  foi'  funds.  Measures  are  recom- 
mended to  be  taken  to  prevent  abuses  in  recruit- 
ing colored  laborers  and  to  euard  the  liberty  of 
the  blacks,  and  Mohammedan  states  are  re- 
quested to  watch  against  dangers  threatening 
civilization  and  the  liberty  of  the  negroes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  development  of  certain  Moham- 
medan sects.  The  national  committees  are  de- 
sired to  publish  reports  of  their  work.  The  hope 
was  expressed  that  goods  sent  to  Africa  in  con- 
nection with  missionary  work  may  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.  A  resolution  of  thanks  was  passed 
for  the  giver  of  200,000  francs  as  a  prize  lor  the 
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beet  popular  work  on  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
It  wA  decided  to  hold  another  congress  in  two 
years. 

Algrerla. — The  administration  of  Algeria  is 
carried  on  by  a  civil  governor-general  under  the 
orders  of  the  ministry,  and  all  laws  are  made  by 
the  French  Chambers,  in  which  each  of  the  three 
Algerian  departments  is  represented  by  a  Senator 
and  two  Deputies.  The  Governor-General  is  Louis 
Tirman,  who  was  appointed  in  1881.  The  area  is 
477,913  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1886 
was  3,817,306,  of  whom  25,972  were  Prenbh,  43,- 
182  naturalized  Jews,  3,262,849  natives  ofAl- 

feria,  18,194  Moors,  4.344  Tunisians,  and  217,386 
paniards,  Italians,  Maltese,  Germans,  and  other 
foreigners.  The  males  numbered  2,014,013 ;  fe- 
males, 1,791,671.  The  city  of  Algiers  had  74,792 
inhabitants ;  Oran,  67,681 ;  Constantine,  44,960. 
The  military  force  in  Algeria  is  the  Nineteenth 
Corps  of  the  French  army,  numbering  about 
54,000  men  and  16,000  horses,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  the  zouaves,  foreign  legions, 
native  sharpshooters,  Turcos,  and  apahis  or  cav- 
alry scouts.  The  expenses  of  civil  administra- 
tion in  1888  were  43,602,887  francs ;  military  ex- 
penses, 53,352,489  francs ;  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture, 26,658,797 francs;  total,  128,614,173  francs. 
The  revenue  that  year  was  36,935,300  francs. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1888  was 
334,908,120  francs,  of  which  Fi-ance  furnished 
173,630,107  francs  and  French  colonies  16,298,879 
francs.  The  exports  to  France  were  159,438,372 
francs  and  the  total  exports  197,699,565  francs, 
against  185,959,302  francs  in  1887  and  182,255,- 
123  francs  in  1886.  The  principal  exports  to 
France  in  1888  were  cereals  of  the  value  of  32,- 
003,325  francs,  wine  of  the  value  of  42,928,445 
francs,  animals  of  the  value  of  34,047,699  francs, 
and  wool  of  the  value  of  20,914.706  francs.  Sheep 
and  goats  are .  raised  in  great  numbers  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  region  of  the  high  plateaus,  where 
nothing  grows  but  alfa  grass  and  the  scanty 
vegetation  on  which  these  animals  feed.  The 
wool  is  good  in  quality,  and  the  sheep  are  in 
great  demand  in  France,  which  consumes  3,000,- 
000  or  4,000,000  every  year,  and  in  some  years 
nearly  double  that  number.  Alfa  fiber  was  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  to  the  amount  of  248,- 
000  tons  in  1888,  valued  at  11,000,000  francs. 
Small  quantities  are  consumed  also  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  plant  thrives  in 
heat  and  drought,  and  grows  wild  everywhere 
except  in  damp  soil ;  yet,  since  it  reauires  fifteen 
years  to  arrive  at  maturitv  and  can  oe  killed  by 
too  frequent  plucking,  there  is  a  general  law 
gainst  gathermg  it  between  Jan.  1  and  July  1. 
The  demand  has  fallen  away,  owing  to  the  larger 
use  of  wood  pulp  for  making  paper,  and  the 

Erice  has  greatly  decreased.  Of  the  4,014,980 
ectares  that  were  cultivated  in  1887,  there  were 
2,803,224  hectares  under  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
cereals.  The  vineyard  area  was  70,041  hectares, 
producing  1,665,995  hectolitres  of  wine,  and  this 
has  since  been  much  enlarged.  The  crop  of 
olives  in  1886  was  54,764,000  pounds ;  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  extracted  9,034,652  gallons.  About 
11,000  hectares  were  devoted  in  1887  to  tobacco, 
of  which  5,631,945  quintals  were  produced.  In 
1886  the  quantity  of  iron  ore  exported  was  432,- 
671  tons,  valued  at  3,604,028  francs,  the  main 
part  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 


The  length  of  railroads  in  1889  was  1,600 
miles.  The  receipts  were  21,069,098  francs. 
There  were  7,000  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  16,000 
miles  of  wire,  in  1887.  They  are  operated  by  a 
subsidized  company. 

Tanis. — The  treaty  of  Kasr-es-Said,  signed  on 
May  12,  1881,  aUgt  the  bombardment  of  Sfax 
and  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  French 
troops,  placed  the  principality  of  Tunis,  which 
i^  nommally  a  vassal  state  of  the  Turkish  Em- 

Sire,  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  A  resi- 
ent  general,  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  practically  governs 
the  country.  The  reigning  Bey  is  Sidi  Ali,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  Oct.  28,  1882.  The 
French  Resident-General  is  M.  Massicault.  A 
garrison  of  about  10,000  French  troops  is  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  the  republic. 

The  area  of  Tunis  is  about  45,000  sauare  miles 
and  the  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000,  con- 
sisting mamly  of  Bedouin  Arabs  and  Kabyles, 
the  latter  descended  from  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. The  city  of  Tunis  has  between  100,- 
000  and  150,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  20,000  are 
Europeans. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  12, 1889, 
was  estimated  at  31,876,000  piasters  and  the  ex- 

Senditure  at  the  same  figure.  The  Tunisian 
ebt  in  1884  was  consolidated  into  a  4-per-cent. 
rente  of  6,307,520  francs  a  year,  and  on  Dec  17, 
1888,  this  was  converted  into  S^per-cent.  bonds 
extinguishable  in  ninety-nine  years. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was  31,334,- 
403  francs,  of  which  17,175,632  came  from  France. 
The  exports  amounted  to  19,654,978  francs,  of 
which  5,242,557  francs  were  shipped  to  France 
and  4,308,793  francs  to  Algeria,  the  greater  part 
being  destined  for  France  likewise,  as  there  are 
no  customs  barriers  between  Tunis  and  Algeria, 
and  therefore  the  productions  of  western  Tunis 
are  sent  bv  railroad  to  Bona,  to  be  shipped 
thence  to  France  as  Algerian  goods.  The  im- 
portation from  France  into  Tunis  in  1889 
amounted  to  21,250,000  francs,  including  6,000,- 
000  francs  of  coin,  and  the  exports  to  France 
were  16,000,000  francs,  one  half  of  the  amount 
being  specie.  The  country  has  suffered  from  a 
scarcity  of  money  and  a  contraction  of  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  business.  The  French 
Government  has  wished  to  establish  free  trade 
with  the  protectorate,  but  has  refrained  because 
the  British  Government  would  not  yield  its 
claim  to  equal  treatment  under  its  most-favored- 
nation  treaty  with  Tunis.  On  July  3,  1890,  the 
French  Chamber  voted  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
Tunisian  products.  The  chief  exports  are  olive 
oil,  wheat,  tanning  material,  alfa  grass,  barley, 
wool,  sponges,  hides  and  skins,  cane  and  reeid 
fabrics,  and  woolen  goods.  There  are  about 
3,000,000  cattle,  20,000,000  sheep,  and  5,000,000 
goats.  The  French  settlers  and  merchants  com- 
plain that  the  Government  has  neglected  Tunis, 
and  call  upon  it  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest, 
though  this  the  banks  resist,  and  especially  to 
encourage  agriculture  and  to  take  measures  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  cultivation.  They  complain 
also  of  the  financial  administration,  which  esti- 
mates the  revenue  beyond  the  actual  receipts, 
causing  a  deficit,  and  of  the  increasing  number 
of  officials  in  all  branches  of  the  civil  service. 
In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  and  of  the  temporary 
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depression,  production  and  commerce  hare  been 
greatly  increased  under  the  French  protectorate, 
and  enormous  progress  has  been  maae  in  justice, 
education,  and  civil  government.  Railroads,  260 
miles  in  length,  connect  with  the  Algerian  sys- 
tem.   The  length  of  telegraphs  is  2,000  miles. 

In  May,  1890,  the  Bey  issued  a  decree  requir- 
ing every  employer  of  negro  domestics  to  give 
them  an  official  certificate  that  they  are  free  and 
imposing  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  from  three 
months  to  three  vears  on  all  persons  selling,  buy- 
ing, or  holding  slaves.  Cardinal  Lavigene  says 
that  a  few  of  the  old  families  have  Kept  their 
slaves  from  tradition,  but  the  number  is  con- 
stantly diminishing,  and  soon  none  will  be  left. 

Colonies. — The  area  of  the  colonies  of  France, 
including  Algeria,  which  is  considered  politically 
as  a  part  of  the  republic,  with  that  of  the  pro- 
tectorates, was  in  1887  about  1,250,000  square 
miles  and  the  total  population  nearly  30,000,000. 

In  Asia  the  old  colony  of  Pondicherry,  with 
an  area  of  208  square  miles,  in  1887  had,  with 
dependencies,  a  population  of  282,723,  of  whom 
279,970  are  Indians  and  962  Europeans  by  de- 
scent. The  local  budget  in  1888  was  1,952,014 
francs ;  the  expenditure  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, 469.296  francs.  The  imports  in  1887  were 
5,900,000  francs ;  the  exports,  21,400,000  francs, 
of  which  9,600,000  francs  were  exports  of  prod- 
uce of  the  colony. 

French  Cochin-China,  annexed  in  1861,  is  28,- 
000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  in  1887  con- 
tained 1,864,214  inhabitants.  Cambodia,  which 
was  taken  under  the  French  protection  in  1862, 
with  an  area  of  82,890  square  miles,  has  about 
1,500,000  inhabitants.  Tonquin,  whidi  was  made 
a  French  colony  in  1884,  contains  a  population 
of  12,000,000  in  a  territory  of  34,700  square 
miles,  and  the  less  thickly  peopled  Kingdom  of 
Annam,  declared  a  protectorate  in  the  same 
year,  has  some  5,000,000  more  on  an  area  of 
106,250  square  miles.  The  administration  is  in 
the  hands  of  native  officials.  Prince  Bun  Can 
was  proclaimed  King  on  Jan.  81, 1889.  French 
troops  occupy  part  of  the  citadel  at  Hu^,  the 
capital.  The  port  of  Tulane  has  been  ceded  to 
France,  and  Quin  Hon  and  Xuan  Dav  are  open 
to  European  commerce.  The  four  colonies  and 
protectorates  were  placed  in  1887  under  the 
direction  of  a  Superior  Council  of  Indo-China 
and  were  united  m  a  customs  union.  The  im- 
ports of  the  union  in  1888  amounted  to  71,828,- 
153  francs,  and  the  exports  to  68,079,305  francs. 
From  Annam  the  chief  exports  are  cinnamon, 
sugar,  cotton,  tea,  coflfee,  toliacco,  and  seeds; 
from  Cambodia,  salt  fish,  cotton,  beans,  carda- 
mom seeds,  and  sugar.  In  Cochin-China,  where 
2,000  Europeans  are  settled,  the  main  product  is 
rice,  which  constitutes  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exports.  Tonquin  produces  rice,  sugar,  silk, 
and  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured,  oils,  pepper, 
tobacco,  copper,  and  iron.  The  total  imports 
of  Annam  were  reported  in  1888  as  4,362,370 
francs;  exports,  3,372,383  francs.  From  Cam- 
bodia the  exports  of  native  produce  amounted  to 
12,000  francs.  The  imports  of  Cochin-China 
were  valued  at  89,392,851  francs,  and  the  exports 
at  69,513,433  francs.  In  1889  the  rice  crop  was 
short.  Only  280,000  tons  were  exported,  against 
500,000  tons  in  1888,  and  in  the  country  districts 
the  people  suffered  from  want  of  food.    The 


deficiency  in  the  exports  was  partly  supplied  by 
the  trade  in  raw  cotton  that  has  sprung  U|)  be- 
tween the  colony  and  Jap&n.  The  imports  into 
Tonquin  were  23,881,012  francs  in  value  and  the 
exports  6,988,249  francs.  The  revenue  of  Ton- 
quin and  Annam  in  1888  was  17,321,000  francs, 
and  the  expenditure  17,084,620  francs;  the  rev- 
enue of  Cambodia  was  8,275,000,  and  the  expen- 
diture 3,059,286  francs ;  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture of  Cochin-China  were  made  to  balance  at 
30,215,943  francs.  These  sums  do  not  include 
the  expenditures  of  the  French  Government, 
which  are  given  in  the  budget  for  1890  as  12,- 
450,000  francs  for  Tonquin  and  Annam  and 
6,288,718  francs  for  Cochin-China.  In  Annam 
23,230  troops  are  maintained,  of  whom  11,880 
are  native  levies ;  in  Cambodia  the  French  gar- 
rison numbers  800 ;  in  Toncruin  there  were  11,- 
475  French  troops  and  6,500  native  soldiers  in 
1889.  In  Cochin-China  a  garrison  is  kept  of 
5,660  European  troops  in  addition  to  2,800  An- 
namite  soldiers.  In  the  early  months  of  1890 
several  fights  took  place  between  the  French 
troops  and  pirates  in  the  remoter  provinces  of 
Tonquin.  In  February  the  bands  oi  Doc  Sung 
and  Thanh  Dhuat  were  pursued  in  Bacninh 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  surround  them. 
Pirates  attacked  the  post  of  Lakaon  in  Eaiduong 
on  Feb.  2,  and  were  repelled  after  a  severe 
combat.  The  Doi  Vo  was  surprised  in  his  vil- 
l^e  by  a  French  force  early  in  March,  and 
offered'  a  desperate  resistance,  but  was  finally 
killed,  freeing  the  province  of  Bacninh  from  a 
troublesome  brigand.  At  the  end  of  March  a 
severe  encounter  took  place  between  Thanh 
Dhuat  and  a  French  patrol,  which  carried  his 
village  at  the  point  of  tne  bayonet.  A  few  days 
later  Lieut,  de  Miribel  laid  an  ambuscade  for  a 
band  of  800  Chinese  brigands,  and  put  them  to 
fiight,  rescuing  their  captives.  Lun  Ky,  who 
infests  the  neighborhood  of  Dong  Trien,  captured 
two  Frenchmen,  who  were  only  released  on  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  ransom. 

The  American  colonies  of  France  are  Guada- 
loupe  and  adjacent  islands,  in  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
the  island  of  Martinique,  French  Guiana,  and 
the  fishing  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Guadaloupe 
has  an  area  of  720  square  miles,  and  contained 
182,182  inhabiUnts  m  1888.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  made  to  balance  at  5,027,130 
francs  in  1889.  The  expenditure  of  the  mother 
country  in  1890  was  2,122,085  francs.  Besides 
sugar,  of  which  58,075,480  kilogrammes  were 
produced  in  1886,  valued  at  17,670,250  francs, 
coffee,  cacao,  spices,  vanilla,  manioc,  and  other 
food  plants,  and  to  some  extent  cotton,  ramie, 
and  tobacco  are  grown,  and  valuable  timber  is 
cut  in  the  forests.  There  are  60  miles  of  rail- 
road. The  imports  in  1887  were  14,196,966  francs 
in  value,  and  tne  exports  21,519,696  francs.  Mar- 
tinique, with  an  area  of  380  square  miles,  and 
175,391  inhabitants  in  1888,  grows  sugar  and  a 
little  coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco  for  export,  and 
manioc,  yams,  and  bananas  for  food.  The  im- 
ports in  1887  amounted  to  23,461,450  francs,  the 
chief  items  being  textiles,  fiour,  fertilizers,  salt 
fish,  and  rice.  The  exports  were  valued  at  20,- 
859,310  francs,  11.873,774  francs  standing  for 
su^ar,  and  5,401,211  francs  for  liquors.  The 
chief  commercial  center  is  St.  Pierre,  with  20,000 
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inhabitants.  Fort  de  France,  the  political  capi- 
tal, with  14,800  inhabitants,  was  half  destroyed 
bj  a  fire  on  June  22,  1890.  Guiana  is  a  penal 
colony.  There  are  about  8,500  inhabitants  in 
the  town  of  Cayenne  and  12,000  in  the  interior, 
besides  savage  tribes  in  the  mountains.  The 
number  of  convicts  is  about  8,500  in  the  peni- 
tentiaries and  at  large.  The  local  budget  was 
2,003,374  in  1888  and  the  French  expenditure 
was  1,597,805  francs.  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
had  5,992  inhabitants  in  1887.  The  catch  of 
codfish  was  valued  at  13,439,532  francs,  and  the 
total  exports  at  18,230,272  francs. 

New  Caladonia,  in  the  Pacific,  is  a  penal  col- 
ony, having  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles,  one 
third  of  which  has  been  alloted  to  natives  and 
colonists,  leaving  only  about  800  square  miles  of 
land  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  population  in 
1887  was  82,752,  of  which  number  5,585  were 
colonists,  3,476  officials  and  military,  41,874  na- 
tives, 1,825  imported  laborers,  2,515  liberated 
convicts,  and  7,477  convicts  under  sentence.  The 
local  revenue  in  1888  was  2,109,626  francs,  and 
the  grant  from'  the  French  Government  in  1890 
was  2,377,000  francs.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and 
other  cereals  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  coffee, 
sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  cotton,  and  other  sub-tropical 
products.  There  are  about  120,000  cattle  in  the 
island.  Copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  coal  have 
been  found.  The  imports  amounted  in  1887  to 
8,052,378  francs,  and  the  exports  to  2,406,475 
francs.  In  the  same  region  of  the  ocean  France 
possesses  the  Loyalty  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
and  the  uninhabited  Huron  and  Chesterfield 
groups  of  guano  islands.  The  Loyalty  Islands 
have  an  area  of  730  square  miles.  There  are 
also  the  Uvea  or  Wallis  Islands,  with  an  area  of 
39  square  miles  and  3,500  inhabitants,  and  the 
Isles  sous  le  Vent,  annexed  in  1888.  The  French 
establishments  in  Oceanica  consist  of  the  Society 
Islands,  the  Marq^uesas,  Tuamotu,  Gambier,  and 
Tubuai  groups,  with  the  island  of  Rapa,  and  the 
Howe  Islands.  Tahiti,  the  chief  of  the  Society 
Islands,  is  412  square  miles  in  area,  and  Moorea, 
the  second  largest,  50  square  miles,  the  former 
containing  11,^  and  the  latter  1,600  inhabit- 
ants. The  expenditure  of  the  local  administra- 
tion in  1888  was  1,077,998  francs;  that  of  the 
French  Government,  795,866  francs.  The  total 
imoorts  in  1887  amounted  to  3,099,167  francs, 
ana  the  exports,  consisting  of  copra,  cotton, 
sugar,  coffee,  pearls,  and  shells,  to  3,215,045 
francs.  Northwest  of  the  group  France  possesses 
Raiatea  and  Tubuai-Moru,  Huahine,  Bora-Bora, 
and  other  scattered  islands.  In  the  summer  of 
1890  war  ships  bombarded  two  villages  in  Hua- 
hine, and  a  landing  party  reduced  the  mhabitants 
to  submission.  An  attempt  to  subjugate  the  re- 
bellious inhabitants  of  Raiatea  was  less  success- 
ful, as  they  fled  to  the  mountains. 

The  French  possessions  and  protected  territo- 
ries in  Africa  had  in  1876  a  total  extent  of  283,- 
450  square  miles.  The  expansion  of  Algeria  and 
the  acquisition  of  Tunis,  Madagascar,  and  the 
Congo  re^on  swelled  this  dominion  to  861,600 
square  miles  before  1888,  and  this  area  has  been 
more  than  trebled  by  the  accessions  in  the  Sa- 
hara, the  Western  Soudan,  and  the  regions  of 
the  Niger  and  upper  Senegal,  announced  since 
then  and  confirmed  by  international  agreement. 
In  1890  the  French  colonies,  protectorates,  and 


acknowledged  sphere  of  influence  had  an  extent 
of  2,800,248  square  miles,  more  territory  than  is 
actually  claimed  by  any  other  power  and  nearly 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  continent. 

The  colony  of  Senegal  or  Senegambia  has  a 
coast  line  from  Cape  Blanco  in  the  north,  though 
this  boundary  is  disputed,  to  the  northern  limit 
of  Liberia,  broken  by  the  districts  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  The  boundaries 
between  the  French  possessions  and  the  English 
colonies  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambier  were  set- 
tled by  a  diplomatic  arrangement  made  at  Paris 
on  Aug.  10,  1889.  The  settled  coast  region  has 
an  area  of  14,600  square  miles,  not  including  the 
territory  of  the  Southern  Rivers,  which  was  set 
apart  from  Senegal  in  January,  1890,  and  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Senegal,  residing  at  Konakry,  on  the 
Dubreka  river,  whose  authority  extends  to  the 
settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  population 
of  Senegal  is  181,600,  and  that  of  the  Southern 
Rivers  district  43,898, 1,470  of  the  total  being 
whites.  In  the  rear  of  Senegal  is  the  French 
Soudan,  of  which  50,600  square  miles,  with  283,- 
660  inhabitants,  had  been  annexed  before  1890 
and  97,300  square  miles,  with  299,580  inhabit- 
ants, had  been  taken  under  French  protection 
through  treaties  with  the  native  rulers.  St. 
Louis,  the  capital  of  Senegal,  has  20,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  chief  exports  are  gum,  ground-nuts. 
India-rubber,  woods,  and  skins,  the  total  value 
in  1889  having  been  16,500,000  francs.  The  cul- 
tivated area  in  1886  was  1,653,000  acres  and  the 
value  of  the  product  was  15,658,000  francs.  The 
revenue  in  1889  was  2,782,474  francs,  not  count- 
ing the  expenditure  of  the  French  Government, 
which  was  7,639,309  francs.  There  are  164  miles 
of  railroad  on  the  coast,  and  a  line  is  building 
from  Medina,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sen- 
egal, to  the  Niger,  of  which  74  miles  have  been 
built,  reaching  Bafulabe.  The  French  have  en- 
deavored to  join  their  settlements  on  the  Guinea 
coast  to  the  territories  acquired  on  the  upper 
Niger.  In  Ashantee  and  Mossi  the  British 
have  forestalled  them,  leaving  only  Dahomey 
and  the  country  beyond,  in  which  the  British 
Niger  Company  is  seeking  to  gain  a  foothold. 
The  occupation  of  Kotonu  and  the  war  with  the 
King  of  Dahomey  have  revived  the  traditional 
claims  to  that  country  (see  Dahomet).  The  pos- 
sessions on  the  Gold  Coast  consist  of  Grand  Bas- 
sam  and  Assinie,  Grand  Popo  and  Agou6,  Porto 
Novo  and  Kotonu.  Although  placed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Senegal, 
they  are  separate  colonies  with  an  autonomous 
administration.  Since  Jan.  1, 1890,  they  have  been 
divided  into  two  distinct  colonies,  one  embrac- 
ing the  western  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  and 
the  other  the  group  on  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The 
area  of  French  territory  in  Guinea  is  about  9,000 
square  miles.  Porto  Novo  is  separated  from  the 
English  colony  of  Lagos  by  a  line  from  Agarrah 
creek  to  the  coast.  The  Gold  Coast  exports  to 
France  in  1888  were  1,229,670  francs  in  value. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  French  adminis- 
trators have  pursued  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  Algerian  and  Senegambian  territories  untu 
they  joined  in  an  uninterrupted  domain  reach- 
ing from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
more  recently  the  idea  has  been  conceived  of  a 
continuous  belt  binding  the  acquisitions  on  the 
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upper  Niger  to  the  French  territories  on  the  Con- 
go, embracing  the  rich  states  of  the  Western 
and  Central  Soudan.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
continue  the  Trans-Saharan  Railroad,  loujg  since 
planned  to  connect  Algeria  through  the  Tuareg 
country  with  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornu,  on 
Lake  Tchad,  southward  to  the  Congo  as  well  as 
westward  to  Senegal.  A  few  years  ago  French 
influence  in  the  Niger  region  was  undisputed, 
and  consequently  no  strong  efforts  were  made  to 
confirm  and  extend  it.  Factories  that  once  ex- 
isted were  abandoned  by  reason  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  people  and  lack  of  trade.  After  the  Brit- 
ish, whose  attention  had  been  called  to  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  Niger  by  the  explo- 
rations of  Robert  Flegel,  the  German  traveler, 
established  themselves  on  the  lower  Niger  and 
the  Benue,  a  French  commercial  company  was 
founded  to  dispute  the  field  with  the  Royal  Ni- 
ger Company,  and  maintained  itself  for  two 
years.  In  1882,  after  making  a  vain  appeal  for 
assistance  to  the  French  Government,  it  sold  its 
factories  to  its  rival.  Since  1888  the  French 
Government  has  made  strong  efforts  to  perfect 
its  title  to  the  upper  Niger  and  the  region  in 
the  bend  of  the  river.  On  April  6, 181)6,  Capt. 
Archinard,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
Soudan,  occupied  Segu-Sikoro,  the  capital  of 
Ahmadou,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Niger. 
The  French  have  had  relations  with  Ahmadou 
since  1866.  He  is  the  son  of  the  prophet  El 
Ila^ij  Omar,  who  founded  the  empire  of  Segu 
and  during  his  lifetime  divided  it  among  his 
three  sons.  One  of  the  provinces  is  south  of 
the  Senegal  in  the  Foutah  Djalon,  one  north 
of  the  river,  and  one  on  both  sides  of  it.  Ah- 
madou overcame  his  brothers  and  reunited  the 
empire,  but  the  Beleduju  and  other  regions  as- 
serted their  independence.  Since  the  French 
have  extended  their  dominion  to  the  upper  Ni- 
ger and  connected  it  with  a  chain  of  occupied 
posts  to  Senegal  the  Mohammedan  Kingdom  of 
Ahmadou,  was  the  only  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  French  influence  in  the  Soudan. 
The  «acred  city  was  taken  without  losing  a  man. 
The  French  were  aided  by  the  Bambaras,  who 
[assessed  the  country  forty  years  ago,  and  have 
since  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Ahmadou. 
The  King's  son  Madani,  and  all  his  court  fled, 
leaving  tne  royal  treasure,  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  English  gold.  There  were  other  in- 
dications that  the  English  of  Sierra  Leone  in- 
trigued to  supplant  French  influence.  A  Bam- 
bara  chief  was  installed  as  ruler  when  the  Mus- 
sulmans were  subdued  in  a  flnal  encounter.  In 
September  Ahmadu  resumed  the  offensive  and 
attempted  to  besiege  Kuniakari,  but  was  repelled 
with  the  loss  of  380,  and  his  army  fled  in  confu- 
sion toward  Nioro.  During  the  summer  Capt. 
Binger  made  treaties  with  all  the  chiefs  in  the 
bend  of  the  Niger,  and  by  a  treaty  with  Samory 
sought  to  establish  a  connection  with  the  French 
possessions  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  This  design 
the  English  authorities  in  Sierra  Leone  at- 
tempted to  f  rustate  by  sending  a  mission  to  Al- 
many  Samory. 

The  Anglo-German  agreement,  handing  over 
Zanzibar  to  the  English  protectorate,  gave  M. 
Ribot  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  the  recognition 
of  a  French  sphere  in  Africa,  for  an  English 
protectorate  could  not  be  established  without 


breach  of  a  covenant  entered  into  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  on  March  10,  1862, 
guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  A  verbal  agreement  of  similar  tenor 
which  the  French  Government  had  made  in  re- 
spect to  Madagascar  had  given  ground  to  Great 
Britain,  and  through  its  example  to  other  powers, 
to  refuse  to  recognize  the  French  protectorate 
over  that  island,  and  in  consequence  the  consuls 
and  agents  have  never  applied  for  exequaturs 
through  the  intermediarv  of  the  French  Resi- 
dent-General, as  required  in  the  French  treaty 
with  the  Hovas  Queen.  The  French  minister 
requested,  as  a  condition  of  assenting  to  the  pro- 
tectorate over  Zanzibar  and  Pem&^  that  the 
British  Government  should  formally  acknowl- 
edge the  rights  ac()uired  by  France  over  Mada- 
gascar and  recognize  Frencn  claims  to  the  Bin- 
ierland  of  Algeria  and  Senegambia.  French  pre- 
tensions were  put  forward  to  the  whole  of  the 
Niger  from  the  point  where  it  turns  eastward 
and  to  a  sphere  of  influence  embracing  the  Lake 
Tchad  States  and  the  whole  of  the  Western  and 
Central  Soudan,  and  extending  southward  to  the 
Mobangi  tributary  of  the  Congo.  The  English 
claimed  Sokoto  and  its  vassal  state,  Gando,  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  made  by  Joseph  Thomson  in 
1885.  This  treaty  only  conferred  commercial 
privileges  for  a  distance  of  80  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  Benue  and  Niger,  but  while  the  dis- 
cussion was  going  on  it  was  supplemented  by  a 
new  treaty  granting  the  British  Niger  Company 
juisdiction  over  all  foreigners  throughout  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  British  Government  would 
at  first  concede  only  the  region  above  Borom, 
but  finally  agreed  to  a  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  spheres  starting 
from  Say,  on  the  Niger,  thus  dividing  Gando, 
and  ending  at  Baruwwa.  on  Lake  Tchwi,  in  the 
country  of  Bomu,  a  little  distance  north  of 
Koka.  An  agreement  to  this  effect  was  em- 
bodied in  declarations  exchanged  on  Aug.  5, 
1890,  and  the  details  of  the  line  were  left  to  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments, it  being  understood  that  the  whole  of  So- 
koto is  included  in  the  British  sphere.  Bomu, 
Wadai,  and  the  other  statrcs-of  the  Soudan  are 
left  to  be  the  future  prize  of  whichever  power 
can  first  establish  protectorates  by  treaty  with 
the  native  sovereigns. 

The  contiguous  territories  of  Gaboon  and  the 
French  Congo  have  a  combined  area  of  297,900 
sauare  miles.  The  population  of  Gaboon  is  186,- 
500,  and  that  of  the  Congo  region  is  roughly  es- 
timated at  500,000.  On  the  coast,  along'  the 
Ogow6  and  the  road  to  the  Congo,  and  on  the 
Congo  are  27  stations.  Besides  the  garrisons 
there  are  about  300  whites  in  the  country.  Ivory, 
palm  oil,  caoutchouc,  and  ebony  are  exported, 
and  trials  are  being  made  in  planting  coffee,  to- 
bacco, sugar-cane,  and  the  vanilla  orchid.  The 
total  trade  in  1887  amounted  to  7,374,800  francs, 
the  bulk  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
The  revenue  of  743,884  francs  was  supplemented 
by  a  grant  of  2,805,377  francs  from  the  French 
treasury  in  1888.  In  March,  1890,  a  dispatch 
was  received  from  the  acting  Governor  of  the 
Congo  State  that  a  French  post  on  the  Ubangi 
had  Dcen  attacked  and  all  the  whites  massacrra 
by  cannibals. 

Madagascar  has  an  estimated  area  of  228,500 
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square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  3,500,- 
000;  the  Hovas,  who  are  the  dominant  race, 
numbering  something  like  1,000,000;  the  Saka- 
lavas,  in  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  about 
the  same ;  the  Betsiieos  and  Betsimi  Sakaras  to- 
gether, 1,000,000;  and  the  Bavas  and  Antatia- 
vas,  250,000  each.  Antananarivo,  the  capital, 
has  100,000  inhabitants.  The  Queen  of  the 
Uovas  is  Ranavalona  III.  She  professes  Chris- 
tianity, together  with  the  chief  officers  of  her 
court,  the  London  Missionary  Society  having  in- 
troduced Christianity  into  the  island  many  years 
ago.  There  are  about  850,000  Protestant  Chris- 
tians, and  35,000  Catholics.  By  a  treaty  signed  at 
Tamatave  on  Dec  12, 1885,  the  direction  of  all  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  was  transferred 
to  the  French  Qovemment,  and  must  be  con- 
ducted through  the  French  Resident-General,  who 
resides  at  the  capital  and  is  permitted  to  main- 
tain a  military  escort.  The  United  States  alone 
among  the  powers  protested  against  this  treaty, 
but  none  of  them  nave  hitherto  formally  recog- 
nized the  French  protectorate,  and  the  Malagasy 
(Government  has  assumed  the  right  to  grant  ex- 
egucUurs  to  consuls  and  to  continue  direct  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  foreign  governments.  By 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  Aug.  5,  1890, 
the  British  Government  recognizes  the  protector- 
ate, with  its  consequences,  especially  as  regards 
exeoucUurs,  The  missonaries  of  both  countries 
shali  enjoy  complete  protection,  and  toleration 
and  liberty  for  all  forms  of  worship  and  religious 
teaching  is  guaranteed.  Rights  and  immunities 
enjoyed  by  British  subjects  can  not  be  suppressed 
or  abridged.  The  district  on  the  Bay  of  Diego 
Suarcz  annexed  as  a  French  colony  contained 
4,607  inhabitants  in  1887.  The  home  Govern- 
ment in  1890  appropriated  1,956,455  francs  for 
the  colony,  in  addition  to  the  local  budget  of 
100,720  francs.  Gold  has  been  discovered  at 
Maeratanarivo,  on  the  west  coast,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1890,  white  adventurers  began  to  flock  to 
the  new  gold  field  from  all  quarters,  but  mostly 
from  the  islands  of  Maun  tins  and  Bourbon. 
Gold  has  long  been  known  to  exist,  besides  cop- 
per, galena,  iron,  graphite,  and  coal,  and  consid- 
erable quantities  of.  gold,  as  well  as  of  copper, 
have  been  mined  for  the  Government,  which  nas 
been  able  before  these  last  discoveries  to  prevent 
an  influx  of  foreign  miners  and  has  employed 
1,000  natives  in  tne  mines.  Ancient  laws  were 
in  force  which  prohibited  under  severe  penalties 
any  search  for  precious  metals.  The  French 
protectorate  has  led  to  the  repeal  of  these  and 
all  statutes  against  the  commercial  development 
of  the  country  by  foreigners.  The  forests,  which 
abound  in  yaluable  cabinet  woods,  have  been 
leased  on  the  northeast  coast  to  European  com- 
panies, and  much  timber  has  been  felled  and 
shipp^  abroad.  The  natives  breed  cattle,  culti- 
vate rice,  su^ar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  and  are  skill- 
ful in  working  metals  and  weaving  cloth  from 
silk,  cotton,  and  the  fiber  of  the  rofia  palm.  Cat- 
tle, caoutchouc,  hides,  hemp,  rofia,  coffee,  sugar, 
vanilla,  wax,  gum  copal,  and  rice  are  exported. 
The  trade  Ls  principally  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Reunion,  the  United  States,  and  , 
Mauritius.  The  American  trade  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Of  $287,000  worth  of  exports  from 
Tamatave,  the  principal  port,  in  the  first  half  of 
1887  the  share  of  France  was  $84,000,  while  that 
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of  the  United  States  was  $117,000.  The  total 
imports  for  1888  were  estimated  at  $810,000,  the 
chief  item  being  cotton  goods  of  the  value  of 
$357,000,  mainly  of  English  manufacture.  The 
total  exports  were  $870,000,  the  largest  items 
being  skms  of  the  value  of  $352,000,  caoutchouc 
of  the  value  of  $273,000,  rofia  of  the  value  of 
$80,000,  and  wax  of  the  value  of  $57,000. 

Of  the  small  islands  near  Madagascar,  Ste. 
Marie  and  Reunion  have  been  subject  to  France 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  latter, 
970  square  miles  in  extent,  had  a  population  in 
1887  of  168,881.  of  whom  120,532  were  Creoles. 
The  product  of  sugar  in  1886  was  31,847  tons, 
8,559,663  francs  in  value.  Of  coffee  343  tons 
were  exported,  and  of  vanilla  69  tons.  Spices 
are  also  ^ised,  and  rice,  wheat,  beans,  and  In- 
dian com  are  some  of  the  food  products.  The 
plantations  are  cultivated  by  East  Indian  and 
negro  indentured  laborers,  slavery  having  been 
abolished  in  1870.  The  number  of  Hindu  coolies 
imported  in  1887  was  25,801;  of  Africans,  15,- 
480.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1887  was 
28,123,361  francs;  of  exports,  18,319,046  francs. 
The  local  revenue  was  4,689,034  francs  in  1888 ; 
the  expenditure,  4,639,002  francs ;  expenditure  of 
the  French  Government,  4,255,860  francs.  Ste. 
Marie  de  Madagascar  has  an  area  of  64  square 
miles,  with  a  population  in  1887  of  7,468.  Cioves 
are  cultivated  for  export.  Nossi  B4,  off  the  west 
coast  of  Madagascar,  has  an  area  of  112  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  8,281,  mastly  Mala- 
gasy and  African  natives.  Sugar,  rice,  and  cof- 
fee are  cultivated.  Mayotte,  with  an  area  of  140 
square  miles  and  10,551  inhabitants  in  1887,  of 
whom  only  38  were  French,  produced  in  that 
year  8,000  tons  of  sugar  and  18,000  gallons  of 
rum.  Another  product  is  vanilla.  The  total 
value  of  imports  in  1887  was  1,130,000  francs; 
of  exports,  1.695,000  francs.  The  local  expendi- 
ture was  234,000  francs ;  and  that  of  the  home 
Government  in  1889  was  250,440  francs,  besides 
12,200  francs  for  the  Comoro  Islands,  which  are 
under  the  same  administration.  These  islands, 
equidistant  from  Madagascar  and  the  African 
shore,  were  declared  a  protectorate  in  1886. 
They  have  an  area  of  618  square  miles  and  an 
estimated  population  of  53,000,  most  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans. 

The  colony  and  coaling  station  of  Obock.  on 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  has,  with  the  territory  on  the 
Bay  of  Tajurah,  an  area  of  '2,300  square  miles 
ani  a  population  of  22,370  souls.  There  is  some 
trade  witn  Shoa  and  other  countries  inland.  The 
expenditure  of  France  in  1890  was  497,441  francs, 
including  121,191  francs  in  the  naval  budget. 
The  Italian  Government  has  desired  to  annex 
Harrar,  an  independent  country,  through  which 
passes  all  the  trade  of  Shoa,  but  has  been  semi- 
officially informed  whenever  the  subject  was 
spoken  of  that  the  French  Government  would 
not  accept  an  Italian  occupation  of  that  terri- 
tory. The  people  of  Harrar  have  shown  hostility 
to  Europeans  for  some  time,  and  marauding 
tribes  have  threatened  French  caravans.  About 
Jan  1,  1890,  one  was  attacked  near  Obock,  but 
the  assailants  were  driven  off  by  the  Soudanese 
soldiery  in  the  service  of  the  French.  Shortly 
afterward  the  English  suffered  defeat  when  they 
sent  a  force  of  Sepoys  under  Brig.-Gen.  Hogg  to 
punish  the  natives  for  a  raid  on  Bulbar. 
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FREMONT,  JOHN  CHARLES,  an  American 
explorer,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  21,  1818 ; 
died  in  New  York  city,  Julv  13, 1890.  He  was 
descended  from  a  good  family  of  Lyons,  France. 
His  father,  driven  from  his  home  by  political 
trouble,  was  seeking  refuge  with  a  relative  in 
Santo  Domingo,  when  he  was  captured  by  a  Brit- 
ish cruiser  and  imprisoned.  Alter  several  years 
he  made  his  escape,  intending  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive land ;  but,  on  reaching  Norfolk,  Va.,  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  there  waiting  for  a  vessel 
and  money  for  his  voyage.  He  began  teaching 
French  in  Norfolk,  and  soon  an  attachment 
sprang  up  between  him  and  Anne  Beverly  Whit- 
ing, which  resulted  in  their  marriage  and  the 
abandonment  by  Fremont  of  his  purpose  to  go 
home.  Soon  after  their  marriage  the  dbuple  set 
out  on  a  journey,  of  the  nature  of  an  exploration, 
to  the  South  and  West,  visiting  the  Indian  tribes 
and  examining  aborieinal  remains.  During  this 
tour  their  first  child,  John  Charles,  was  bom. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1818  Mrs. 
Fremont,  with  her  three  children,  settled  in 
Charleston.  S.  C. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  John  was  placed  in  the 
law  office  of  John  W.  Mitchell,  who,  recognizing 
his  talent,  and  pleased  with  his  energy  and  de- 
votion to  study,  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  a  private  classical  teacher,  with 
whom  he  remainea  a  year,  when  he  entered  the 

i'unior  class  in  Charleston  College.  In  after-life 
le  wrote  to  Dr.  Robertson:  "I  am  far  from 
either  forgetting  you,  or  neglecting  you,  or  in  any 
way  losing  the  old  regard  I  had  for  you.  There 
is  no  time  to  which  I  go  back  with,  more  pleas- 
ure than  that  spent  with  you,  for  there  was  no 
time  so  thoroughly  well  spent ;  and  of  anything 
I  may  have  learned  I  remember  nothing  so  well 
and  so  distinctly  as  what  I  acquired  with  you." 
Dr.  Robertson  adds :  "  I  can  not  help  saying  that 
the  merit  was  almost  all  his  own.  It  is  trae  that 
I  enoouraeed  and  cheered  him  on :  but  if  the  soil 
into  which  I  put  the  seeds  of  learnmg  had  not 
been  of  the  richest  quality  they  would  never 
have  sprung  up  to  a  hunared-fold  in  the  full 
ear.*'  Fremont  s  mother  was  exceedingly  anx- 
ious that  her  son  should  become  a  clergyman, 
and  at  this  time  he  united  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  showed  at  first  the  same 
anlor  in  study  that  had  characterized  him  earlier, 
but,  becoming  enamored  of  a  West  Indian  beauty, 
he  absented  himsel!f  so  often  from  recitations 
that  he  was  reprimanded.  As  he  refused  to 
apologize  or  to  return  to  his  duties,  he  was  ex- 
pelledfrom  college.  After  the  death  of  a  bnother 
and  a  sister,  he  privately  resumed  his  studies, 
but  he  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  ministry, 
and  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  scientific  and 
mathematical  work,  teaching  mathematics  in  an 
evening  school,  and  becommg  a  private  tutor. 
In  1833  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  **  Natch- 
ez" was  sent  to  Charleston  because  of  the 
**  nullification  "  troubles,  whence  it  was  ordered 
to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  South  America. 
Fremont  obtained  the  post  of  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics on  board,  and  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  two 
and  a  half  years.  On  his  return  the  college  be- 
stowed on  him  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  after- 
ward that  of  A.  M.  He  applied  for  one  of  the 
then  recently  established  naval  mathematical 
professorships,  and  was  one  of  a  few  who  were 


able  to  pass  at  Baltimore  the  rigid  examinatk>n 
required.  He  was  appointed  to  the  frigate  *'  In- 
dependence," when  ne  suddenly  determined  to 
exchange  his  profession  for  a  more  active  one. 
He  became  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  and 
examined  a  railroad  route  between  Charleston 
and  Augusta,  He  then  obtained  the  place  of  as- 
sistant engineer  under  Capt.  William  G.  Will-: 
iams,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Corps, 
on  surveys  for  a  railroad  to  fa«  built  between 
Charleston  and  Cincinnati,  his  work  being  espe- 
cially the  exploration  of  the  mountain  passes  oe- 
tween  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  When 
this  work  was  finished,  Fremont  aocompanied 
Capt.  Williams  in  an  examination  of  the  Chero- 
kee country  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee.  The  region  was  mountainons,  and 
the  reconnoissance  was  made  rapidly,  in  mid- 
winter, in  anticipation  of  war  with  those  Indian& 
In  1838  Fremont  accompanied  Jean  Nicolas 
Nicollet  in  a  govemmental  survey  of  the  country 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  northern  boundary, 
and  in  July  of  that  year  he  was  commissioned 
bv  President  Van  Buren  as  second  lieutenant  of 
Topographical  Engineers.  He  spent  two  years 
witn  the  expedition,  and  then  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  prepare  his  report.  Here  he  met  Miss 
Jessie  Benton,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
Senator  from  Missouri.  She  was  but  fifteen 
years  old,  and  her  parents  objected  to  her  receiv- 
mg  the  addresses  of  the  young  lieutenant,  who 
was  captivated  at  first  sight,  and  when  he  was 
orderea  on  a  Government  survey  of  Des  Moines 
river  the  young  lovers  believed  that  Senator 
Benton  had  obtained  the  order  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  them.  The  survey  was  done  rap- 
idly, and  on  Fremont's  return  they  ran  away 
ana  were  married  privately  on  Oct.  19, 1841.  A 
year  later  Fremont  was  placed  in  Command  of 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  Rocky  mountains, 
especially  the  South  Pass.  In  his  report  he  eajs : 
**  I  set  out  from  Washington  city  on  the  2d  day 
of  M^,  1842,  and  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  by  way  of 
New  York,  the  22d  of  May,  where  the  necessary 
preparations  were  completed,  and  the  expedition 
commenced.  I  had  collected  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Louis  21  men,  principally  Creole  and 
Canadian  vovageurs,  who  had  become  familiar 
with  prairie  life  in  the  service  of  the  fur  com- 
panies in  the  Indian  country.  Mr.  Charles 
rreuss,  a  native  of  Germany,  was  my  assistant 
in  the  topographical  part  of  the  survey ;  L.  Max- 
well, of  Kaskaskia,  had  been  engaged  as  hunter; 
and  Christopher  Carson  (more  familiarly  known, 
for  his  exploits  in  the  mountains,  as  Kit  Carson) 
was  our  guide,"  During  this  journey  Fremont  as- 
cended the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocfcy  mountains, 
in  the  Wind  River  range,  and  examined  the  head- 
waters of  the  Platte  river.  An  extract  from  his 
report  of  these  occurrences  will  serve  better  than 
the  words  of  another  to  show  Fremont's  couraee, 
his  skill  as  a  writer,  and  his  ability  to  serve  tne 
several  sciences  that  his  expedition  called  for. 
His  report  excited  admiration  in  Europe  as  well 
as  at  home,  and  forms  an  interesting  page  in  the 
voluminous  records  of  the  man  who.  From  his 
services  of  this  kind,  was  popularly  called  the 
"Pathfinder": 

I  was  desiroua  to  keep  strictly  within  the  scope  of 
my  inhtructions,  and  it  would  have  required  ten  or  fif- 
teen addidonal  days  for  the  acoomplislunent  of  this 
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object ;  our  animals  had  become  very  much  worn  out 
-with  the  len^h  of  the  journey :  game  waa  very  scaroe ; 
and  the  spints  of  the  men  had  been  much  exhausted  bv 
the  hardahips  and  privations.  Our  provisions  had  well- 
nigh  all  dtaappearecL  Bread  had  been  long  out  of  the 
quotation ;  and  of  all  our  stock,  we  had  remaining  two 
or  three  pounds  of  coffee  and  a  small  quantity  of 
macaroni,  which  had  been  husbanded  with  great  oars 
tor  the  mountain  expedition  we  were  about  to  under- 
take. Our  daily  meol  conBisted  of  dry  bulfalo  meat, 
cooked  in  tallow ;  and,  as  we  had  not  dried  this  with 
Indian  skill,  part  of  it  was  spoiled :  and  what  re- 
mained of  good  was  as  hard  as  wood,  having  much 
the  taste  and  appearance  of  so  many  pieces  of  bark. 
Even  of  this  our  stock  was  rapidly  diminishing  in  a 
camp  which  was  capable  of  consuming  two  bu&loes 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  These  animals  had  en- 
tirely disappeared ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that  we 
should  fall  in  with  them  again  until  we  returned  to 
the  Sweetwater. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  ascent  wore  ru>idly  com- 
pleted. We  were  in  a  hostile  country,  which  rendered 
the  greatest  vii^ilance  and  circumspection  necessary. 
The  pass  at  the  north  end  of  the  mountain  was  greatly 
infested  by  Black&et,  and  immediately  opposite  was 
one  of  their  torts,  on  the  edge  of  a  little  tnicket,  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  ftom  our  encampment.  We 
were  posted  in  a  grove  of  beech,'  on  the  marg^  of  the 
lake,  and  a  tidw  tiundred  feet  long,  with  a  narrow 
jfrairillon  on  the  inner  side,  bordered  by  the  rocky 
ridge.  In  the  upper  end  of  thin  grove  we  cleared  a 
circular  space  about  forty  feet  m  diameter,  and, 
with  the  felled  timber  and  interwoven  branches,  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  breastwork  five  feet  in  height.  A 
gap  was  left  for  a  gate  on  the  inner  side  by  which  the 
animals  were  to  be  driven  in  and  secured,  while  the 
men  slept  around  the  little  work.  It  was  half  hidden 
by  the  foliage,  and  garrisoned  by  twelve  resolute  men, 
would  have  set  at  defiance  any  band  of  savages  which 
might  chance  to  discover  them  in  the  interval  of  our 
abMuoe.  Fifteen  of  the  best  mules,  with  fourteen 
men,  were  selected  for  the  mountain  party.  Our  pro- 
visions consisted  of  dried  meat  for  two  days,  with  our 
little  stock  of  coffee  and  some  macaroni  In  addition 
to  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  I  took  with  me  a 
sextant  and  spy  glass,  and  we  had,  of  course,  our  com- 
passes. In  charge  of  the  camp  I  left  Bemier,  one  of 
my  most  trustworthy  men,  who  possessed  the  most 
determined  courage. 

12th. — ^Early  in  the  morning  we  left  the  camp,  fif- 
teen in  number,  well  armed,  of  course,  and  mounted 
on  our  best  mules.  A  pack  animal  carried  our  pro- 
viaions,  with  a  coffee  pot  and  kettle  and  three  or  four 
tin  cups.  Every  man  had  a  blanket  strapped  over 
his  saddle,  to  serve  for  his  bed,  and  the  instruments 
were  carried  by  turns  on  their  backs.  We  entered  di- 
rectl;^  on  rou^h  and  rocky  ground,  and  just  after 
crossing  the  ridge  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  an 
antel^M.  We  heard  the  roar,  and  had  a  g:limpse  of  a 
waterfall  as  we  rode  along,  and.  crossing  in  our  way 
two  fine  streams,  tributary  to  tne  Colorado,  in  about 
two  hours'  ride  we  reached  the  top  of  the  first  row  or 
range  of  the  mountains.  Here,  again,  a  view  of  the 
most  romantic  beauty  met  our  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if. 
from  the  vast  expanse  of  uninteresting  prairie  we  haa 
passed  over,  Nature  had  collected  all  her  beauties  to- 
gether in  one  chosen  place.  We  were  overlooking  a 
a  deep  valley,  which  was  entirely  occupied  by  tiiree 
lakes,  and  firom  the  brink  the  surrounding  ridges  rose 
precipitously  five  hundred  and  a  thousand  feet,  cov- 
ered with  the  dark  green  of  the  balsam  pine,  relieved 
on  the  border  of  the  lake  with  the  light  folii^e  of  the 
aspen.  They. all  communicated  with  each  other,  and 
the  green  of  the  waters,  common  to  mountain  lakes  of 
great  depth,  showed  tnat  it  would  be  impossible  to 
cross  them.  The  surprise  manifested  by  our  guides 
when  these  impassable  obstacles  suddenly  barr^  our 
progress,  proved  that  they  were  among  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  place,  unknown  even  to  the  wander- 
mg  trappers  of  tne  region.  Descending  the  hill,  we 
proceeded  to  make  our  way  along  the  margin  to  the 


southern  extremity.  A  narrow  strip  of  angular  fna- 
ments  of  rook  sometimes  afforded  a  rough  pathway  for 
our  moles,  but  generally  we  rode  along  the  shelving 
side,  occasionally  scrambling  up  at  a  considerable 
risk  of  tumbling  back  into  the  lake. 

The  slope  was  frequently  60' ;  the  pines  grew 
densely  together,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
tlie  branches  ana  trunks  of  trees.  The  air  was  tra- 
gnmt  with  the  odor  of  the  pines,  and  I  reali2ed  this 
delightftil  morning  the  pleasure  of  breathing  that 
mountain  air  which  makes  a  constant  theme  of  the 
hunter's  praise,  and  which  now  made  us  feel  as  if  we 
had  all  been  drinking  some  exhilarating  gas.  The 
depths  of  this  unexplored  forest  was  a  place  to  delight 
the  heart  of  a  botamst.  There  was  a  rion  undergrowth 
plants,  and  numerous  gay-colored  fiowers  in  brilliant 
bloouL  We  reached  the  outlet  at  length,  where  some 
freshly  barked  willows  that  lay  in  the  water  showed 
that  beaver  had  been  recently  at  work.  There  were 
some  small  brown  squirrels  jumping  about  in  the 
pines,  and  a  couple  oi  large  mallard  ducks  swimming 
m  the  stream. 

The  hills  on  the  southern  end  were  low.  and  the 
lake  looked  like  a  mimic  sea,  as  the  waves  broke  on 
the  sandy  beach  in  the  force  of  a  strong  breese. 
There  was  a  pretty  open  spot,  with  fine  grass  for  our 
mules ;  and  we  made  our  noon  halt  on  the  beach, 
under  the  shade  of  some  large  hemlocks.  We  re- 
sumed our  journey  after  a  halt  of  about  an  hour,  mak- 
ing our  way  up  the  ridge  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake.  In  searcn  of  smoother  ground,  we  rode  a  little 
inland ;  and,  passing  through  groves  of  sstou,  soon 
found  ounielves  again  among  the  pines.  Emeivmg 
from  these,  we  struck  the  summit  of  the  ridge  above 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 

We  had  reached  a  very  elevated  point,  and  in  the 
valley  below  and  among  the  hills  were  a  number  of 
kkes  of  different  levels ;  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
above  others,  with  which  they  oommunicateA  by  foam- 
ing torrents.  Even  to  our  great  height  the  roar  of 
the  cataracts  came  up,  and  we  could  see  them  leap- 
ing down  in  lines  of  snowv  foam.  From  this  scene  of 
busy  waters  we  turned  abruptly  into  the  stilluess  of 
a  fbrest,  where  we  rode  among  the  open  bolls  of  the 
pines,  over  a  lawn  of  verdant  grass,  -having  strik- 
ingly the  air  of  cultivated  grounds.  This  led  us, 
after  a  time,  among  masses  of  rock,  which  had  no 
vegetable  earth  but  in  hollows  and  crevices,  though 
still  the  pine  forest  continued.  Toward  evening  we 
reached  a  defile,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the  mountains, 
entirely  shut  in  by  dark  pine-covered  rooks.  A 
small  stream,  with  scarcely  perceptible  current,  fiowed 
through  a  level  bottom  of  perhaps  eighty  yards'  width, 
where  the  grass  was  saturated  with  water.  Into  this  . 
the  mules  were  turned^  and  were  neither  hobbled  nor 
picketed  during  the  night,  as  the  fine  pasturage  took 
away  all  temptotion  to  stray  ;  and  we  made  our  biv- 
ouac in  the  pines.  The  surrounding  masses  were  all 
of  granite.  While  supper  was  being  prepared,  I  set  out 
on  an  excunion  in  the  neighborhood,  aocompiemied  by 
one  of  my  men.  We  wandered  about  among  the 
crags  and  ravines  until  dark,  richly  repaid  for  our 
walk  by  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  many  of  them  in 
full  bloom.  Ascending  a  peak  to  find  the  place  of  our 
camp,  we  saw  that  the  little  defile  in  which  we  lay 
communicated  with  the  long  green  valley  of  some 
stream  which,  here  locked  up  m  the  mountmns,  fiar 
away  to  the  south  found  its  way  in  a  dense  forest  to 
the  plains.  Looking  along  its  upward  course,  it 
seemed  to  conduct,  by  a  smooth  gradual  slope,  di- 
rectly toward  the  peak,  which  ftom  long  consultation 
as  we  approached  the  mountain  we  had  decided  to 
be  tlie  highest  of  the  range.  Pleased  with  the  dis- 
covery of  so  fine  a  road  for  the  next  day,  we  hastened 
down  to  the  camp,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time  for 
supper.  Our  table  service  was  rather  scant ;  and  we 
held  the  meat  in  our  hands,  and  clean  rocks  made 
good  plates,  on  which  we  spread  our  macaroni. 
Among  all  the  strange  places  on  which  we  had  occa- 
sion to  encamp  during  our  long  journey,  none  have 
left  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  the  camp  of 
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this  evening.  The  disorder  of  the  masses  which  sur- 
rounded us— the  little  hole  through  which  we  saw  the 
sturs  overhead— the  dark  pines  where  we  slept— and 
the  rocks  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  our  fir(»,  made  a 
nl^ht  picture  or  veiy  wild  Mauty. 

18th.— The  inommg  was  bright  and  pleasant,  just 
cool  enough  to  make  exercise  agreeable,  and  we  soon 
entered  the  defile  I  had  seen  the  preceding  day.  It 
was  smoothly  carpeted  with  soft  grass,  and  scattered 
over  with  groups  of  flowers,  of  which  yellow  was  the 
predominant  color.  Sometimes  we  were  forced,  by 
an  occasional  diiflcult  pam.  to  pick  our  way  on  a  nar- 
row ledge  along  the  side  or  the  detile,  and  the  mules 
were  frequently  on  their  knees ;  but  these  obstruc- 
tions were  rare,  and  we  journeyed  on  in  the  sweet 
morning  air,  delighted  at  our  good  fortune  in  having 
found  such  a  beautifUl  entrance  to  the  mountains. 
This  road  continued  for  about  three  miles,  when  we 
Buddenlv  reached  its  termination  in  one  of  the  grand 
views  wnich,  at  every  turn,  meet  the  traveler  in  the 
magnificent  region.  Here  the  defile  up  which  we 
had  traveled  opened  out  into  a  small  lawn,  where,  in 
a  little  lake,  the  stream  had  its  source. 

There  were  some  fine  asters  in  bloom,  but  all  the 
flowering  plants  appeared  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
rooks,  and  to  be  of  lower  growth  than  below,  as  if 
they  loved  the  warmth  of  tne  soil,  and  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  the  winds.  Immediately  at  our  feet  a 
precipitous  descent  led  to  a  confusion  of  defiles,  and 
before  us  rose  the  mountains,  as  we  have  represented 
them  in  the  annexed  view.  It  is  not  by  the  splendor 
of  tar-off  views,  which  have  lent  such  a  glory  to  the 
Alps,  that  these  impress  the  mind ;  but  by  a  ffiflrautlc 
disorder  of  enormous  masses,  and  a  BAvaee  suoumity 
of  naked  rock,  in  wonderful  contrast  with  innumera- 
ble green  spots  of  a  rich  floral  beauty,  shut  up  in 
their  stem  recesses.  Their  wildness  seems  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  country. 

I  determined  to  leave  our  animals  here,  and  make 
the  rest  of  our- way  on  foot.  The  peak  a]>peared  so 
near  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  our  returning  before 
night;  and  a  few  men  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
mules,  with  our  provisions  and  blankets.  We  took 
with  us  nothing  but  our  arms  and  instruments,  and, 
as  the  day  had  become  warm,  the  (rreater  part  left 
our  coats.  Having  made  an  early  dmner,  we  started 
again.  We  were  soon  involved  in  the  most  ragged 
precipices,  nearinoj;he  central  chain  very  slowly,  and 
rising  but  little.  The  first  ridge  hid  a  succession  of 
.  others :  and  when,  with  mat  fatigue  and  difficulty, 
we  had  climbed  up  500  Ibet.  it  was  but  to  make  an 
equal  descent  on  the  other  siae ;  all  these  intervening 
places  were  filled  with  small  deep  lakes  which  met 
the  eye  in  every  direction,  descenaing  fh>m  one  level 
to  another,  sometimes  under  bridges  formed  by  huge 
fragments  of  granite,  beneath  which  was  hoard  the  roar 
of  tne  water.  These  constantly  obstructed  our  path, 
forcing  us  to  make  long  detours  ;  frcouently  obiigea 
to  retrace  our  steps,  f|na  i¥e^uently  falling  among  the 
rocks.  Maxwell  was  precipitated  toward  the  &cc  of  a 
precipice,  and  saved  himself  from  going  over  by 
throwing  himself  flat  on  the  ground.  We  dambered 
on,  always  expecting  with  every  ridge  that  we  crossed 
to  reach  the  foot  of  the  peaks,  and  always  disap- 
pointed, until  about  four  o'clock  when,  pretty  well 
worn  out,  we  reached  the  shore  of  a  little  lake  in 
which  was  a  rocky  island.  We  remained  here  a  short 
time  to  rest,  and  continued  on  around  the  lake,  which 
had  in  some  places  a  beach  of  white  sand,  and  in  oth- 
ers was  bound  with  rocks,  over  which  the  way  was 
difficult  and  dangerous,  as  the  water  from  innumera- 
ble springH  made  them  very  slippery. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  further  side  of  the 
lake,  we  found  ourselves  all  exceedingly  &tigued, 
and,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  party,  we 
encamped.  The  spot  we  had  chosen  was  a  broad  flat 
rock,  in  some  measure  protected  from  the  winds  by 
the  surrounding  crags,  and  the  trunks  of  fallen  pines 
afforded  us  bright  flres.  Near  bv  was  a  foaming  tor- 
rent, which  tumbled  into  the  little  lake  about  one 
hundred  and  flfty  feet  below  us,  and  which,  by  way 


of  distinction,  we  have  called  Island  lake.  We 
had  reached  the  upper  limit  of  the  piny  region* 
as,  above  this  point,  no  tree  was  to  oe  seen,  ana 
patches  of  snow  lay  everywhere  around  us  on  the 
cold  sides  of  the  rooks.  The  flora  of  the  region  we 
had  traversed  since  leaving  our  mules  was  extremely 
rich,  and.  among  the  characteristic  plants,  the  scarlet 
flowers  or  the  JJodecatheon  deniatum  everywhere  met 
the  eye  in  great  abundance.  A  small  green  ravine, 
on  the  edge  of  which  we  were  encampNed,  was  filled 
with  a  profusion  of  alpine  plants  in  brilliant  bloom. 
From  Darometrical  observations  made  during  our 
three  days*  sojourn  at  this  place  its  elevation  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  10.000  feet.  During  the  day  we 
had  seen  no  sign  of  animal  life ;  but  among  the  rocks 
here  we  heard  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  bleat  of  a 
young  goat,  which  we  searched  for  with  hungnr  ac- 
tivity, and  found  to  proceed  fi*om  a  small  aninuu  of  a 
gray  color,  with  short  ears  and  no  tail— probably  the 
Siberian  squirrel.  We  saw  a  considerablo  number  of 
them,  imd,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  bird  like  a 
sparrow,  it  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  elevated 
part  of  tne  mountains.  On  our  return  we  saw,  be- 
low this  lake,  large  flocks  of  the  mountain  goat.  We 
had  nothing  to  eat  to-night.  L^jeuncsse,  with  sev- 
eral others,  took  their  guns  and  sallied  out  in  search 
of  a  goat:  out  returned  unsuccessftil.  At  sunset  the 
barometer  stood  at  20't>22 ;  the  attached  thermometer 
60\  Here  we  had  the  misfortune  to  break  our  ther- 
mometer, having  now  only  that  attached  to  the  ba- 
rometer. I  was  taken  ill  shortly  after  we  had  en- 
camped, and  continued  so  until  late  in  the  night,  with 
violent  headache  and  vomiting.  This  was  prooablv 
caused  by  the  excessive  fatigue  I  had  undergone  and 
want  of  rood,  and  perliaps,  also,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  rarity  of  the  air.  Tne  night  was  cold,  as  a  vio- 
lent gale  from  the  north  had  sprunt?  up  at  sunn% 
whidi  entirely  blew  away  the  heat  of  the  fires.  The 
cold,  and  our  granite  bed)^,  had  not  been  favorable  to 
sleep,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  sun  in 
the  morning.  Not  being  delayed  by  any  prepara- 
tion for  breakfast,  we  set  out  immediately. 

On  every  side,  as  we  advanced,  was  heard  the  roar 
of  water8,and  of  a  torrent,  which  we  followed  up  a  short 
distance,  until  it  expanded  into  a  lake  about  one  mile 
in  lengtn.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  was  a  bank 
of  ice,  or  rather  of  snow  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice.  Car^ 
son  had  been  our  guide  into  the  mountains,  and,  agree- 
ably to  his  advice^  we  left  this  little  valley,  and  took 
to  the  ndgcs  again,  which  we  found  extremely  bro- 
ken, and  where  we  were  atrain  involved  among  preci- 
pices.  Here  were  ice  flelos ;  among  which  we  were 
all  dispersed,  seeking  each  the  best  path  to  ascend  the 
peak.  Mr.  Preuss  attempted  to  walk  along  the  upper 
edge  of  one  of  these  fields,  which  sloped  away  at  an 
angle  of  about  twenty  degrees ;  but  his  feet  slipped 
from  under  him,  and  he  went  plunging  down  the 
plain.  A  few  hundred  feeit  below,  at  the  bottom, 
were  some  fragments  of  sharp  rocK,  on  which  he 
landed ;  and,  though  he  turned  a  couple  of  somer- 
saults he  fortunately  received  no  ii^iury. 

Two  of  the  men^  Clement  Lambert  and  Dcaooteaux, 
had  been  taken  ill,  and  lay  down  on  the  rocks,  a 
short  distance  below ;  and  at  this  point  I  was  attacked 
with  headache  and  giddiness,  accompanied  by  vomit- 
ing, as  on  the  dav  before.  Finding  myself  unable  to 
proceed,  I  sent  tne  barometer  over  to  Mr.  Preuss, 
who  was  in  a  gap  200  or  800  yards  distant,  desiring 
him  to  reach  the  peak  if  possible,  and  take  an  ob- 
servation there.  He  found  himseu  unable  to  proceed 
further  in  that  direction,  and  took  an  observation, 
where  the  barometer  stood  at  19*401 :  attached  ther- 
mometer 50**,  in  the  gap.  Carson,  who  had  gone  over 
to  him,  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  main  ridge,  whence  he  saw  the  p«ik  to- 
.  ward  which  all  our  efforts  had  been  directed,  tower- 
ing 800  or  1,000  feet  into  the  air  above  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  flndina  myself  grow  rather  worse  than  bet- 
ter, and  doubtful  how  far  my  strength  would  cany 
me,  I  sent  Baail  L^ennesse.  with  four  men,  back 
to  the  place  where  the  mules  nad  been  left. 
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We  were  now  better  acquainted  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  country,  and  I  directed  him  to  brinj;  hack 
with  him^  if  it  were  in  any  way  poaaible,  four  or  five 
mules,  with  provisions  and  blankets.  With  me  were 
Maxwell  ana  Ayer ;  and  after  we  had  remained  near- 
ly an  hour  on  the  rock,  it  became  so  unpleasantly 
cold,  though  the  day  was  bright,  that  we  set  out 
on  our  return  to  the  camp,  at  which  we  all  arrived 
safely,  stngfflinfr  in  one  arber  the  other.  I  continued 
ill  during  the  idtemoon,  but  became  better  toward 
sundown,  when  my  recovery  was  completed  by  the 
appearance  of  BsBil  and  four  men,  all  mounted.  The 
men  who  had  gone  with  him  bad  been  too  much  fa- 
tijraed  to  return,  and  were  relieved  by  those  in  charg^ 
ot  the  horses ;  but  in  his  powers  of  endumnoe  Basd 
resembled  more  a  mountain  ^oat  than  a  man.  They 
brought  blanketH  and  provisions,  and  we  enjoyed 
well  our  dried  meat  and  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  we 
rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets,  and,  with  our  feet 
turned  to  a  blazing  fire,  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

15th. — It  had  been  supfKysed  that  we  had  finish^ 
with  the  mountains :  and  the  evening  before  it  had 
been  arranged  that  Carson  should  set  out  at  davlight, 
and  return  to  breakfast  at  the  Camp  of  the  Mmes, 
taking  with  hun  all  but  four  or  five  men,  who  were  to 
stay  with  me  and  bring  back  the  mules  and  instru- 
ments. Aooordingly,  at  the  break  of  day  they  set 
out.  With  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  remained  Basil 
L^jonnesse,  Clement  Lambert,  Janisse,  and  Desco- 
feeauz.  When  we  had  secured  strength  for  the  day 
by  a  hearty  breakfast,  we  covered  what  remained, 
which  was  enough  for  one  meal,  with  rocks,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  safe  from  any  marauding  bird,  and, 
■addling  our  maleo,  turned  our  faces  once  more  to- 
ward the  peaks.  This  time  we  determined  to  proceed 
quietly  and  oauUouslVj  deliberately  resolved  to  ao- 
oompfish  our  object  if  it  were  within  the  coin  pass  of 
human  means.  We  were  of  opinion  that  a  lonff  defile 
which  lay  to  the  left  of  yesterday's  route  would  lead 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  main  peak.  Our  mules  had  been 
refreshed  by  the  fine  /^rass  in  the  little  ravine  at  the 
Island  Camp,  and  we  intended  to  ride  up  the  defile  as 
&r  as  poesiole,  in  order  to  husband  our  strength  for 
the  mam  ascent  Thou/h  this  was  a  fine  passage, 
still  it  was  a  defile  of  uie  most  rugged  mountains 
known,  and  we  had  many  a  rough  and  steep  slippery 
place  to  cross  before  reaching  the  end.  In  this  place 
the  sun  rarely  shone ;  snow  lay  along  the  boraer  of 
the  small  stream  which  flowed  throu^  it,  and  oooa- 
aional  icy  pasr^ajires  made  the  footing  ot  the  mules  veir 
insecure,  and  the  rocks  and  ground  were  moist  witn 
the  trickling  waters  in  this  spring  of  mighty  riven. 
We  soon  had  the  satisfiiction  to  flnd  oureelv<»  riding 
■long  the  huge  wall  which  forms  the  central  summits 
of  the  chain.  There  at  last  it  rose  by  our  sides,  a 
nearly  perpendicular  wall  of  granite,  terminating 
2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  our  heads  in  a  serrated  line 
of  broken,  jagged  cones.  We  rode  on  until  we  came 
almost  immediatelr  below  the  main  peak^  which  I 
denominated  the  Snow  peak,  as  it  exhibited  more 
snow  to  the  eye  than  any  o'f  the  neighboring  summits. 
Here  were  throe  small  lakes  of  a  green  color,  each,  \)er- 
haps,  of  a  thousand  yards  in  diameter,  and  apparently 
very  deep.  These  lay  in  a  kind  of  chasm ;  and,  ao- 
cording  to  the  barometer,  we  had  attained  but  a  few 
hundrra  feet  above  the  Island  lake.  The  barometer 
here  stood  at  20*450,  attached  thermometer  70*. 

We  managed  to  get  our  mules  up  to  a  little  bench 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  lakes,  where  there 
was  a  patch  of  good  grass,  and  turned  them  loose  to 
graze.  During  our  rough  ride  to  this  place  they  had 
exhibited  a  wonderfUl  surefootedness.  PartA  of  the 
defile  were  filled  with  angular,  sharp  fragments  of 
rock,  three  or  tbur  and  eight  or  ten  feet  cube ;  and 
among  those  they  had  worked  their  way,  leaping 
from  one  narrow  point  to  another,  rarely  making  a 
fklse  step^  and  fi^ving  us  no  occasion  to  dismount. 
Having  divested  ourselves  of  every  unnecessary  en- 
cumbrance, we  commenced  the  ascent.  This  time, 
like  exjierienoed  traveler^^  we  did  not  press  ourselves, 
but  cUmbed  leisurely,  sitting  Sown  so  soon  as  we 


found  breath  beginning  to  fail.  At  intervals  we 
reached  places  where  a  number  of  springs  gushed  ftt>m 
the  rocks,  and  about  1,800  feet  above  the  lakes  came 
to  the  snow  line.  From  this  point  our  progress  was 
uninterrupted  climbing.  Hitherto  I  had  worn  a  pair 
of  thick  moccasins,  with  solos  ofparJUeAe,  but  here  I 
put  on  a  light,  thin  pair  which  I  nad  brought  for  the 
purpose,  as  now  the  use  of  our  toes  became  necessary 
to  a  further  advance.  I  avuled  myself  of  a  sort  of 
oomb  of  the  mountain,  which  stood  against  the  wall 
like  a  buttress,  and  which  the  wind  and  the  solar  radia- 
tion, joined  to  the  steepness  of  the  smooth  rock,  had 
kept  almost  entirely  nee  from  snow.  Up  this  I 
made  my  way  rapidly.  Our  cautious  method  of  ad- 
vancing at  the  outset  had  spared  my  strength :  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  disposition  to  headache, 
I  felt  no  remains  of  yesterday^s  illness.  In  a  t^ 
minutes  we  reached  a  point  where  the  buttress  was 
overhanging,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  sur- 
mounting the  difiicultv  than  by  passing  around  one 
side  of  it,  which  was  toe  face  ot  a  vertical  precipice  of 
several  hundred  feet. 

Putting  hands  and  feet  in  the  crevices  between  the 
blocks,  r  succeeded  in  getting  over  it,  and,  when  I 
reached  the  top,  found  my  oompanions  in  a  small 
valley  below.  Descending  to  tnem,  we  continued 
climbing,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  Uie  crest.  I 
sprang  upon  the  summi^,  and  another  step  would 
have  precipitated  roe  into  an  immense  snow  ueld  five 
hundred  leet  below.  To  the  edge  of  this  field  was  a 
sheer  icy  precipice ;  and  then,  with  a  gradual  fall,  the 
field  sloped  on  for  about  a  mile,  until  it  struck  the 
foot  of  another  lower  ridge.  I  ntood  on  a  narrow  crest, 
about  three  feet  in  width,  with  an  inclination  of  about 
20*  north  51*  east.  [This  mountain  is  now  known 
as  Fremont's  Peak,  in  western  Wyoming. — Ed.]  As 
soon  as  I  had  gratified  the  first  feelings  of  curiosity,  I 
descended,  and  each  man  ascended  in  his  turn ;  for  I 
would  only  allow  one  at  a  time  to  mount  the  unstable 
and  precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a  breath  would 
hurl  mto  the  abyss  below.  We  mounted  the  barome- 
ter in  the  snow  of  the  summit,  and,  fixing  a  ramrod 
in  a  crevice,  unfurled  the  national  flag  to  wave  in  the 
breeze  where  never  flag  waved  before.  During  our 
mominj^B  ascent,  we  had  met  no  sign  of  animal  life, 
except  the  small  sparrow-like  bird  already  mentioned. 
A  stillness  the  most  profound  and  a  terrible  solitude 
forced  themselves  constantly  on  the  mind  as  the  mat 
features  of  the  place.  Here,  on  the  summit,  where 
the  stillness  was  absolute,  unbroken  by  any  sound, 
and  solitude  complete,  we  thought  ourselves  beyond 
the  re^on  of  animated  life ;  but  while  we  were  sitting 
on  the  rock,  a  solitary  bee  {bromus,  the  humble-bee) 
came  winging  his  flight  from  the  eastern  valley,  and 
lit  on  the  Knee  of  one  of  the  men.  It  was  a  strange 
place,  the  lev  rock  and  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  for  a  lover  of  warm  sunshine  and  flowers ; 
and  we  pleased  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  flrat  of  his  species  to  cross  the  mountain  barrier — 
a  solitary  pioneer  to  foretell  the  advance  of  civilization. 
I  believe  that  a  moment's  thought  would  have  made 
us  let  hlni  continue  his  way  unharmed;  but  we 
carried  out  the  law  of  this  country,  where  all  animat- 
ed nature  seems  at  war ;  and,  seizing^  him  immedi- 
ately, put  him  in  at  least  a  flt  place — in  the  leaves  of 
a  large  book,  among  the  flowen  we  had  collected  on 
our  way.  The  barometer  stood  at  18*298,  the  at- 
tached thermometer  at  44* ;  giviuff  for  the  elevation 
of  this  summit  18.570  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  may  be  called  the  highest  flight  of  the  bee.  It 
is  certainly  the  highest  known  flight  of  that  insect. 
From  the  description  given  by  Mackenzie  of  the 
mountains  where  he  crossed  them,  with  that  of  a 
French  officer  still  farther  to  the  north,  and  Col. 
Long's  measurements  to  the  south,  joined  to  the 
opinion  of  the  oldest  traders  of  the  country,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  is  the  highest  peak  of  tne  Rocky 
mountains.  The  day  was  sunny  and  bright,  but  a 
slight  shininir  mist  hung  over  the  lower  plains,  which 
interfered  with  our  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
On  one  side  we  overlooked  innumerable  lakes  and 
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fltreaniB,  th6  s^og  of  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of 
California;  and  on  the  other  waa  the  Wind  River 
valley,  where  wure  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone 
branch  of  the  Miseouri ;  tar  to  the  north,  we  could 
just  discover  the  snowy  heads  of  the  TYois  TeUms, 
where  were  the  souroes  of  the  Missouri  and  Ooluinbia 
rivers;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge, 
the  peaks  were  plainly  visible,  among  which  were 
some  of  the  sprinzs  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  river. 
Around  us^  tbe  whole  scene  had  one  main,  striking 
feature,  which  was  that  of  terrible  convulsion.  Par- 
allel to  its  length,  the  ridge  was  split  into  chasms  and 
fissures,  between  which  ro«e  the  thin  lofty  walls, 
terminated  with  slender  minarets  and  columns.  Ac- 
cording to  the  barometer,  the  little  oreat  of  the  waU  on 
which  we  stood  was  8,670  feet  above  that  place,  and 
2,780  above  the  little  lakes  at  the  bottom,  immediately 
at  onr  feet.  Our  camp  at  the  Two  Hiila  (an  astro- 
nomical station)  bore  south  8°  eaat,  which,  with  a 
bearing  afterward  obtidned  from  a  fixed  position,  en- 
abled us  to  locate  the  peak.  The  bearing  of  the  TVom 
Tdon$  watt  north  50"  west,  and  the  direction  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Wind  Kiver  mountains  south  89" 
east.  The  summit  rock  was  gneiss,  succeeded  by 
Bionidc  gneiss.  Sienite  and  feldspar  succeeded  in 
our  descent  to  the  snow  line,  where  we  found  a  felds- 
pathio  granite.  I  had  remarked  that  the  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  explosion  of  our  pistols  had  the  usual  de- 
gree of  loudnesa,  but  was  not  in  the  least  prolonged, 
expiring  almost  instantaneously. 

Having  now  made  what  observations  our  means 
afforded,  we  proceeded  to  descend.    We  had  accom- 

Slished  an  object  of  laudable  ambition,  and  beyond 
le  strict  order  of  our  instructions.  We  had  climbed 
the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  snow  a  thousand  feet  oelow;  and, 
standing  where  never  human  foot  had  stood  before, 
felt  the  exultation  of  first  explorers.  Our  coffee  had 
been  expended,  but  we  now  made  a  kind  of  tea  from 
the  roots  of  the  wild-cherry  tree. 

28d.— Yesterday  evening  we  reached  our  encamp- 
ment at  Rock  Independence,  where  I  took  some  as- 
tronomical observations.  Here,  not  unniindiiil  of 
the  custom  of  early  travelers  and  explorers  in  our 
oountiT,  I  engraved  on  this  rock  of  the  far  West  a 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  Among  the  thickly 
inscribed  names  I  made  on  the  hard  granite  the  im- 
pression of  a  large  cross,  which  I  covered  with  a  black 
preparation  of  India-rubber  well  calculated  to  resist 
the  influence  of  wind  and  rain.  It  stands  amid  the 
names  of  many  who  have  long  since  found  their  way 
to  the  grave,  and  for  whom  the  huge  rock  is  a  giant 
gravestone.  One  George  Weymouth  was  sent  out  to 
Maine  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Lord  Arundel, 
and  others ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  their  discoveries, 
he  says :  ^*  The  next  day  we  ascended  in  our  pinnace 
that  part  of  the  river  which  lies  more  to  the  westward, 
carrying  with  us  a  cross— a  thing  never  omitted  by 
any  Christian  traveler  —  which  we  erected  at  the 
ultimate  end  of  our  route.'*  This  was  in  the  year 
1605  ;  and  in  1842  I  obeyed  the  feeling  of  early  trav- 
elers, and  left  the  impression  of  the  cross  deeply  en- 
graveil  on  the  vast  rock  1,000  miles  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  which  discoverers  have  given  the  national 
name  of  Rock  Independence. 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions  to  survey  the  river 
Platte,  if  possible,  I  hnd  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  at  this  place.  The  India-rubber  boat  was 
filled  with  air,  placed  in  the  water,  and  loaded  with 
what  was  necessary  for  our  operations ;  and  I  embarked 
with  Mr.  Preuss  and  a  f^arty  of  men.  When  we  had 
dragged  our  boat  a  mile  or  two  over  the  sands,  I 
abandoned  the  impossible  undertaking,  and  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  the  party,  when  we  packed  up  our 
boat  and  equipage,  and  at  nine  o'clock  were  again 
moving  along  on  our  land  journey.  We  continued 
along  the  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sweet 
Water,  where  the  formation,  as  already  described, 
consists  of  a  grayish  micaceous  sandntone  and  fine- 
grained conglomerate  and  marl.  We  passed  over  a 
ridge  which  borders  or  constitutes  the  river  hills 


of  the  Platte,  consisting  of  huge  blocks.  60  or  80 
feet  cube^  of  decomposing  ffranite.  Tne  eement 
which  umted  them  was  probably  of  easier  decomposi- 
tion, and  has  disappearod  and  left  them  isolate,  and 
separated  by  small  spaoes.  Numerous  homa  of  tho 
mountain  goat  were  lying  among  the  rocks  ;  and  in 
tlie  ravines  were  cedars,  whose  trunks  wore  of  extra- 
ordinary size.  From  tnis  ridge  we  desoended  to  a 
small  open  plain,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water, 
which  rushed  with  a  rapid  current  into  the  Platte, 
here  flowing  along  in  a  broad  and  apparently  deep 
stream,  which  seemed,  fh>m  its  turbid  appearance,  to 
be  considerably  swollen.  I  obtained  here  some  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  the  afternoon  waa  spent 
in  getting  our  boat  ready  for  navigation  the  next  day. 
24th. — We  started  before  sunrise,  intending  to 
breakfast  at  Goat  Island.  I  had  directed  the  land 
party,  in  charge  of  Bemier,  to  proceed  to  this  place, 
where  they  were  to  remain  should  they  find  no  note 
to  apprise  them  of  our  having  pacaed.  In  the  event 
of  receiving  this  information,  they  were  to  continue 
their  route,  passing  by  certain  places  which  had  been 
designated.  Mr.  Preuss  accompanied  me,  and  with 
us  were  five  of  my  best  men.  Here  appeared  no 
scarcity  of  water,  and  we  took  on.  board,  with  various 
instnmients  and  baggage,  provisions  for  ten  or  twelve 
days.  We  paddled  down  the  river  rapidly,  for  our 
little  craft  was  light  as  a  duck  on  the  water ;  and  the 
sun  had  been  some  time  risen,  when  we  heard  before 
us  a  hollow  roar,  which  we  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
fall,  of  which  we  had  heard  a  vague  rumor,  but  whose 
exact  locality  no  one  had  been  able  to  describe  to  ns. 
We  were  approaching  a  ridge,  through  which  the 
river  passes  by  a  place  called  ^*  cafion  *'  (pronounced 
ianyony^B  Spanish  word,  signifyinfc  a  piece  of  artil- 
lei^,  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  or  any  &ind  of  tube,  and 
which  in  this  countiy  had  been  adopted  to  de&cribe 
the  passage  of  a  river  between  perpendicular  rocks  of 
great  height  which  frequently  approach  each  other  so 
closely  overhead  as  to  form  a  kind  of  tunnel  over  the 
stream,  which  foams  along  below,  half  choked  up  by 
fallen  fragments.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet 
Water  and  Goat  Island  there  is  probably  a  fall  of 
800  t<set,  and  that  was  principally  made  in  the  canons 
belbre  us ;  as,  without  them,  the  water  waa  compara- 
tively smooth.  As  we  neared  the  ridge,  the  river 
made  a  sudden  turn,  and  swept  squarely  down 
against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  cafion  with  great 
velocity,  and  so  steep  a  descent  that  it  had  to  the 
eye  the  appearance  of  on  inclined  plane.  When  we 
launehed  mto  this,  the  men  lumped  overboard  to 
dieck  the  velocity  of  the  boat,  but  were  soon  in  water 
up  to  their  necks,  and  our  bcMit  ran  on.  But  we  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  her  to  a  small  point  of  rocks  on 
the  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  Here  was  a  kind 
of  elevated  sand  beach,  not  many  yards  8quare,  baoked 
by  the  rocks ;  and  around  the  point  tlie  river  swept 
at  a  right  angle.  Trunks  of  trees  deposited  on  jutriQg 
points.  20  or  80  feet  above,  and  other  marks  showed 
that  the  water  here  ft^uentlv  rose  to  a  consider^ 
able  height.  The  ridge  Wns  of  the  same  decompos- 
ing granite  already  mentioned,  and  the  water  bad 
worked  the  surface,  in  many  places,  into  a  wavy  sur- 
fiice  of  ridges  and  holes.  We  aacendcd  tl\e  rocks  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  from  the  summit  the  paa- 
sage  appeared  to  bo  a  continued  cataract,  foaming  over 
many  obstructions,  and  broken  by  a  number  of  small 
falls.  We  saw  nowhere  a  fall  answering  to  that  which 
had  been  described  to  us  as  having  20  or  25  feet; 
but  still  concluded  this  to  be  the  place  in  ijuestion^  as, 
in  the  season  of  floods,  the  rush  of  the  nver  against 
the  wall  would  produce  a  great  rise  ;  and  the  waters, 
reflected  souarely  off,  would  descend  through  the  pas- 
sage in  a  sheet  of  foam,  having  every  appearance  of  a 
large  fidl.  It  would  have  been  a  work  of  great  time 
and  labor  to  pack  our  baggage  across  tho  ridge,  and  1 
determined  to  run  the  canon.  We  all  again  embarked, 
and  at  first  attempted  to  check  the  way  of  the  boat ; 
but  the  water  swept  through  with  so  much  violence 
that  we  narrowly  escaped  being  swamped,  and  were 
obliged  to  let  her  gcrin  the  ftifl  force  of  the  current, 
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md  tinst  to  the  skiQ  of  the  boatman.  The  dan;erouB 
placea  in  thiB  oafion  wore  where  huge  rooks  had' fallen 
from  above,  and  hemmed  in  the  already  narrow  pass 
of  the  river  to  an  open  space  of  three  or  four  feet. 
These  obstmctlons  raised  the  water  considerably  above 
which  was  sometimca  precipitated  over  in  a  fall; 
and  at  other  places,  where  this  dam  was  too  high, 
rushed  througn  the  contracted  opening  with  tremen- 
dous violence.  Had  our  boat  been  mi^e  of  wood,  in 
passing  the  narrows  she  would  have  been  staved; 
out  her  ehutioity  preserved  her  unhurt  from  every 
shock,  and  she  seemed  fiurly  to  leap  over  the  falls. 

In  this  way  we  passed  three  cataracts  in  succeesioD, 
where  perhaps  100  feet  of  smooth  water  intervened  ; 
and,  findly,  with  a  shout  of  pleasure  at  our  success, 
issued  trom  our  tunnel  into  the  open  day  beyond. 
We  were  so  delighted  with  the  performance  of  our 
boat,  and  so  conndent  in  her  powers,  that  we  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  leap  a  fall  of  ten  feet  with  her. 
We  put  to  shore  for  breakfast  at  some  willows  on  the 
right  bankj  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the 
oimon ;  for  it*  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  we  had  been 
working  since  daylight,  and  were  all  wet,  fatigued, 
and  hungry.  While  the  men  were  preparing  break- 
fast^ I  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  The  View  was  very 
limited.  The  course  of  the  river  was  smooth,  so  far 
as  I  could  see  ;  on  both  sides  were  broken  hills,  and 
but  a  mile  or  two  below  was  another  high  ridge.  The 
rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  cafion  was  stilTthe  decompos- 
iDg  granite,  with  great  quantities  of  mica,  which  made 
a  very  glittering  sand. 

We  re-embarked  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  reached  the  next  canon.  Landing  on 
a  rooKy  shore  at  its  commencement,  we  ascended  the 
ridge  to  reconnoitre.  Porta^  was  out  oi  the  question. 
So  tar  as  we  could  see,  the  jagged  rocks  poiuted  out 
the  course  of  the  canon  on  a  winding  line  of  seven  or 
eiifht  miles.  It  was  simply  a  narrow,  dark  chasm  in 
the  rock:  and  hero  the  perpendicular  fiioes  were 
much  higher  than  in  the  previous  pass,  being  at  this 
end  900  to  800«  and  ftirtner  down,  as  we  afterward 
ascertained,  ll>00  feet  in  vertical  neight.  Our  j)re- 
vious  SUO0C8S  had  made  us  bold,  and  we  determmed 
again  to  run  the  canon.  Everything  was  secured 
as  jlrmlv  as  possible ;  and,  having  divested  our- 
selves of  the  greater  part  of  our  clothing,  we  pushed 
Into  the  stream.  To  save  our  chronometer  ftx>m  acci- 
dent,  Mr.  Preuss  took  it,  and  attempted  to  proceed 
along  the  shore  on  the  masses  of  rock,  which  in  places 
were  piled  up  on  either  side ;  but,  after  he  had  walked 
about  five  mmutes,  everything  ILke  shore  disappeared, 
and  the  vertical  wall  came  squarely  down  mto  the 
water.  He  therefore  waited  until  we  came  up.  An 
ugly  pass  lay  before  us.  We  had  made  fast  to  the 
stem  of  the  boat  a  strong  rope  about  60  feet  long ; 
and  three  of  the  men  dam  wredTalong  among  the  rocks, 
and  with  this  rope  let  her  slowly  through  the  pass. 
In  several  places  high  rocks  lay  scattered  about  in  the 
channel;  and  in  the  narrows  it  required  all  our 
strength  and  skill  to  avoid  staving  the  boat  on  the 
sharp  points,  in  one  of  these  the  boat  proved  a  little 
too  broad  and  stuck  fast  for  an  instant,  while  the  water 
flew  over  us ;  fortunately,  it  was  but  for  an  instant, 
as  oar  united  strength  forced  her  immediately  through. 
The  water  swept  overboard  only  a  sextant  and  a  pair 
of  saddle  bass.  I  caught  the  sextant  as  it  passed  by  me ; 
but  the  sadale  bass  Mcame  the  prey  of  the  whirlpools. 
We  reached  the  place  where  Mr.  Preuss  was  standing, 
took  him  on  board,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  boat,  put 
the  men  with  the  rope  on  the  succeeding  pile  of  rocRs. 
Wo  found  this  passage  much  worse  than  the  previous 
one.  and  our  position  was  rather  a  bad  one.  To  go 
back  was  impossible ;  before  us  the  cataract  was  a 
sheet  of  foam ;  and  shut  up  in  the  chasm  by  the 
rocks,  which,  in  some  places,  seemed  almost  to  meet 
overhead,  the  roar  of  the  water  was  deafeninf^.  We 
pushed  oif  again ;  but,  after  making  a  little  distance, 
the  foree  of  the  current  became  too  ffreat  for  the  men 
on  shore,  and  two  of  them  let  go  tne  rope.  Liyeu- 
nesse,  the  third  man,  hung  on,  and  was  jerked  head- 
foremost into  the  river  i¥om  a  rook  about  13  feet 


hitfh ;  and  down  the  boat  shot  like  an  arrow,  Basil 
following  us  in  the  rapid  current,  and  exerting  all  his 
strength  to  keep  in  mid-channel — his  head  only  seen 
occasionally  like  a  black  spot  in  the  white  foam.  How 
far  we  went  I  do  not  exactly  know,  but  we  succeeded 
in  turning  the  boat  into  an  eady  below.    **  *  Ore  IHsu,^* 


said  Basil  Li^eunease,  as  he  arrived  immediatelv  after 
us,  "  Ji  erots  bun  ^  fat  nage  un  d&rrU  mtU/^  He 
had  owed  his  life  to  nis  skill  as  a  swimmer,  and  I  de- 


termined to  take  him  and  the  two  others  on  board, 
and  trust  to  skill  and  fortune  to  reach  the  other  eoa 
in  safiBty.  We  placed  ourselves  on  our  knees  with 
the  short  paddles  in  our  hand,  the  most  skillflil  boat- 
man being  at  the  bow ;  and  again  we  commenced  our 
rapid  descent.  We  cleared  rock  after  rock,  and  shot 
past  fall  after  fall,  our  little  boat  seeming  to  play  with 
the  cataract  We  became  flushed  with  success,  and 
familiar  with  the  danger;  and,  yielding  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion,  broke  forth  into  a  Canadian  boat 
song.  Singing^  or  rather  shouting,  we  dashed  along, 
and  were,  I  bdieve,  in  the  midst  of  the  chorus  when 
the  boat  struck  a  concealed  rock  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  a  flUl,  which  whirled  her  over  in  an  instant 
Three  of  my  men  could  not  swim,  and  my  first  fuel- 
ing was  to  assist  them  and  save  some  of  our  effects : 
but  a  sharp  concussion  or  two  convinced  me  that  I  had 
not  yet  saved  myself.  A  lisw  strokes  brought  me  into 
an  eddy,  and  I  landed  on  a  pile  of  rocks  on  the  lett 
side.  Looking  around,  I  saw  that  Mr.  Preuss  had 
gained  the  shore  on  the  same  side,  about  20  yards 
below,  and  a  little  climbing  and  swimming  soon 
hrougnt  him  to  my  side.  On  the  opposite  side,  against 
the  wall,  lav  the  boat  bottom  up ;  and  Lambert  was 
in  the  act  or  saving  Desooteaux,  whom  he  had  grasped 
by  the  hair,  and  who  could  not  swim ;  *•''  Lachk  pas^" 
said  he,  as  I  afterward  learned,  *^  Ldehe  pas^  e/ier 
frtreJ^  '*  Oraintwu^^^  was  the  reply  ;  ^^Jem^sn  taig 
mourir  ava/U  que  aeU  Idcher,"  Such  was  the  reply  of 
courage  and  generosity  in  this  duiger.  For  a  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  current  was  covered  with  float- 
ing books  and  boxes,  bales  and  blankets,  and  scattered 
articles  of  clothing;  and  so  strong  and  boiling  was 
the  stream  that  even  our  heavy  instruments,  which 
were  all  in  cases,  kept  on  the  surface,  and  the  sextant, 
circle,  and  the,  long  black  box  of  the  telescope  were 
in  view  at  once.  For  a  moment  I  fialt  somewhat  dis- 
heartened. All  our  books— almost  every  record  of  the 
journey — our  journals  and  registers  of  astrononicai 
and  barometrical  observations— had  been  lost  in  a 
moment.  But  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  regrets ; 
and  I  immediately  set  about  endeavoring  to  save  some- 
thing fK>m  the  wreck.  Making  ourselves  underetood 
as  well  as  possible  by  signs  (for  nothing  could  be 
heard  in  the  roar  of  the  watenn,  we  commenced  our 
operations.  Of  everything  on  board,  the  only  article 
that  had  been  saved  was'  my  douhle-baireled  gun, 
which  Descoteaux  had  caught  and  clung  to  with  drown- 
ing tenadty.  The  men  continued  down  the  river  on 
tlie  left  bank ;  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  descended  on 
the  ride  we  were  on ;  and  Lajeunesse,  with  a  paddle 
in  his  hand,  jumped  on  the  boat  alone,  and  continued 
down  the  oafion.  She  was  now  light,  and  cleared 
every  bad  place  with  much  less  difficulty.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  joined  by  Lambert,  and  tne  search  was 
continued  for  about  a  mile  and  and  a  half,  which  was 
as  far  as  the  boat  could  proceed  in  the  paas. 

This  journey  occupied  four  months,  and  the 
winter  of  1842-'48  was  spent  in  preparing  the  re- 
port of  it.  When  that  work  was  finished,  Fre- 
mont determined  to  explore  the  unknown  coun- 
try that  lay  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  this  purpose  he  set 
out  with  89  men.  On  Sept.  6,  having  trav- 
eled more  than  1,700  miles,  be  came  in  sight 
of  the  Salt  lake.  It  was  his  description  of 
the  valley  of  Salt  lake  that  caused  tne  Mor- 
mons to  settle  there,  supposing  that  ,theT  were 
^oing  out  of  the  United  States  into  Mexican 
jurisdiction.    As  will  be  seen,  their  unceasing 
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boast  that  they  found  a  desert  and  made  it 
blossom  as  the  rose,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Al- 
though a  desert  in  which  some  oases  have  since 
been  made  by  American  enterprise  stretched  on 
either  side  of  them,  mountain  and  stream  com- 
bined to  make  this  valley  picturesque  and  fertile. 
Here  is  Fremont's  account : 

2l8t. — An  hour's  travel  this  morning;  brougbt  us  in- 
to the  fertile  and  picturesquo  valley  of  Bear  river,  the 
principal  tri  butary  to  the  Great  Salt  lake.  The  stream 
IS  here  two  hundred  feet  wide,  fringed  with  wUlows 
and  oocasional  groum  of  hawthorns.  We  were  now 
entering  a  region  wnich,  for  us,  poeseflsed  a  strange 
and  extraordinaiy  interest.  We  were  upon  the  waters 
of  the  taxnous  lake  which  forms  a  salient  point  among 
the  remarkable  fteographical  features  of  the  country, 
and  around  which  the  vague  and  Buperstitious  ao- 
oountB  of  the  trappers  had  thrown  a  delightful  ob- 
souritv^  whioh  we  anticipated  pleasure  in  dispelling, 
but  wnich,  in  the  mean  time,  lett  a  crowded  neld  for 
the  exercise  of  oar  imagination. 

In  our  oooasional  oooversations  with  the  few  old 
hunters  who  had  visited  the  region,  it  had  been  a 
sabiect  of  iVequent  speculation;  and  the  wonders 
which  they  related  were  not  the  less  agreeable  be- 
cause they  were  hiffhlv  exaggerated  and  imposuble. 
Hitherto  this  lake  naa  been  seen  only  by  trappers 
who  were  wandering  through  the  country  in  search 
of  new  beaver  streams,  canng  very  little  Yor  geogra- 
phy ;  its  islands  had  never  been  visited ;  and  none 
were  to  be  found  who  had  entirely  made  the  circuit 
of  its  shores;  and  no  instrumental  observations  or 
geographical  survey  of  any  description  had  ever 
been  made  anywhere  in  the  neighboring  region.  It 
was  generally  supposed  that  it  had  no  visible  outlet ; 
but  among  the  trappers,  including  those  in  my  own 
canop,  were  many  who  believed  that  somewhere  on  its 
surface  was  a  terrible  whirlpool,  through  which  its 
waters  found  their  way  to  the  ocean  by  some  subter- 
ranean oommunioation.  All  these  things  had  made  a 
frequent  subject  of  discussion  in  our  desultory  con- 
versations around  the  flres  at  night;  and  my  own 
mind  had  become  tolerably  well  filled  with  their  in- 
definite pictures,  and  insensibly  colored  with  their 
romantic  descriptions,  which,  in  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
citement, I  was  well  disposea  to  believe,  and  half  ex- 
pected to  realise. 

Where  we  descended  into  this  beautiful  valley  it 
is  three  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  perfectly  level,  and 
bounded  by  mountainous  rid^,  one  above  another, 
rising  suddenly  fVom  the  plam.  We  continued  our 
road  down  the  river,  and  at  night  encamped  with  a 
fiunily  of  emigrants— two  men,  women,  and  several 
ohildiren — who  appeared  to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of 
the  great  caravan.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  appear- 
ance of  their  cattle— six  or  eight  yoke  of  oxen— which 
really  looked  as  well  as  if  they  nad  been  all  the  suu)- 
mer  at  work  on  some  good  farm.  It  was  strange  to 
see  one  small  family  traveling  along  through  such  a 
oountr]r,  BO  remote  from  civilization.  Some  nine 
years  since  such  a  security  might  have  been  a  fatal 
one,  but  since  their  disastrous  defeats  in  the  country 
a  little  north  the  Blackfeet  have  ceased  to  visit  these 
waters.  Indians,  however,  are  veiy  uncertain  in  their 
localities:  and  the  friendly  feelings,  ah^o,  of  those 
now  inhabiting  it  may  be  changed. 

According  to  barometrical  observation  at  noon,  the 
elevation  of  the  valley  was  6,400  feet  above  the  sea ; 
and  our  encampment  at  night  in  latitude  42°  8'  47', 
and  longitude  110°  10'  58',  by  observation— the  day's 
journey  having  been  26  miles.  This  encampment 
was  therefore  within  the  territorial  limit  of  the  united 
States ;  our  traveling,  from  the  time  we  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Green  river,  on  the  15th  of  August^  hav- 
ing been  south  of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  consequently  on  Mexican  territory ;  and  this  is 
the  route  all  the  emigrants  now  travel  to  Oregon. 

Antelope  and  elk  were  seen  dtuing  the  day  on  the 
opposite  prairie ;  and  there  were  ducks  and  geese  in 
the  river. 


The  next  morning,  in  about  three  miles  ttoai  onr 
encampment,  we  reached  Smith's  fork,  a  atream  of 
clear  water,  about  60  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  timbered 
with  cottenwood,  wijlow,  and  aspen,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  debouebement  through  a  pass  about  600 
yards  wide  between  remarkable  mountam  hills,  rising 
abruptly  on  either  side  and  forming  gigantic  columns 
to  the  gate  by  which  it  entera  Bear  Bivcr  valley. 
The  bottoms,  whioh  below  Smith's  fork  had  been 
two  miles  wide,  narrowed  as  we  advanced  to  a  gap 
600  yards  wide,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  we  had  a  winding  route,  the  river  making  veiy 
sharp  and  sudden  bends,  the  mountains  steep  and 
rocky,  and  the  valley  occasionally  so  narrow  as  only 
to  leave  space  for  a  passage  through. 

We  made  our  halt  at  noon  in  a  fertile  bottom, 
where  the  common  blue  flax  was  growing  abundant- 
ly, a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Thomas's  fork, 
one  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  river. 

He  next  explored  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia  and  descended  the  river  to  Fort  Van- 
couver. He  set  out  to  return  with  no  guide  but 
the  vague  report  of  certain  lakes  and  rivers. 
Midwinter  found  him  amid  the  rugged  mount- 
ains that  lie  between  the  lower  Columbia  and  the 
upper  Colorado.  The  deep  snows  of  an  nnusnaJly 
cold  and  stormy  winter  forced  him  down  into  the 
desert,  and  starvation  stared  his  little  party  in 
the  face.  Ascertaining  by  astronomical  observa- 
tion that  he  was  in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  although  the  unknown  extent  and  dangers 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  lay  between,  and 
the  Indians  warned  them  that  they  could  not  pass 
over,  he  set  out  for  Sutter's  Fort,  and  reached 
it  after  almost  incredible  hardships,  during  which 
horses  died  and  stout  men  became  deranged. 
The  following  is  part  of  the  story,  as  told  in  Fre- 
mont's report..  It  describes  the  journey  over  a 
mountain  pass  about  fifty  miles  south  of  that 
through  which  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  now 
runs,  m  sight  of  the  Sacramento  valley : 

8d.— Turning  our  ftoes  directlv  toward  the  main 
chain,  we  ascended  an  open  hoUow  along  a  small 
tributanr  to  the  river,  which,  according  to  the  Indians, 
issues  from  a  mountain  to  the  south.  The  snow  was 
so  deep  in  the  hollow  that  we  were  obliged  to  travel 
along  the  steep  hillsides  and  over  spura,  where  the 
wina  and  sun  had  in  places  lessened  the  snow,  and 
where  the  fn^ss,  which  appeared  to  be  in  good  quality 
along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  was  exposed.  We 
opened  our  road  in  the  same  way  as  yesterday,  but 
made  only  seven  miles,  and  encamped  by  some 
springs  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  hill,  by  which 
the  hollow  ascended  to  another  basin  in  the  mountain. 
The  little  stream  below  was  entirely  buried  in  snow. 
The  springs  were  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  a  lofty  ce- 
dar, which  here  made  its  fTrst  appearance ;  the  nsnal 
height  was  120  to  180  feet,  and  one  that  was  measnred 
near  by  was  six  feet  in  diameter. 

There  being  no  grass  exposed  here,  the  horses  were 
sent  back  to  that  whioh  we  bad  seen  a  few  miles  be- 
low. We  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  da^  in  beat- 
ing down  a  road  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  mile  or  two 
distant,  the  snow  being  beaten  down  when  moist 
in  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  and  then  hard  IVoaen  at 
night,  made  a  foundation  that  would  bear  the  weight 
of  the  animals  next  morning.  Durinir  the  day  several 
Indians  joined  us  on  snow-shoes.  These  we're  made 
of  a  circular  hoop,  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  interior 
space  being  filled  with  an  open  network  of  bark. 

4th. — 1  went  ahead  early  with  two  or  three  men. 
each  with  a  led  horee  to  break  the  road.  We  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  hollow  entirely,  and  work 
along  the  mountain  side,  which  was  very  steep,  and 
the  snow  covered  with  an  icy  crust.  We  cut  a  foot- 
ing as  we  advanced,  and  trampled  a  road  through  for 
the  animals,  but  occasionally  one  plunged  outside 
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the  trail  and  slid  along  tlie  field  to  the  bottom,  a 
hundred  yards  below.  Late  in  the  day  we  reached 
another  bench  in  the  hollow,  where  in  Bummer  the 
8tream  passed  over  a  smali  precipice.  Here  was  a 
short  distance  of  dividing  ground  between  the  two 
ridges,  and  beyond  an  open  basin,  some  ten  miles 
across,  whoso  bottom  presented  a  field  ofsDOW.  At 
the  fdrther  or  western  side  rose  the  middle  crest  of 
the  mountain,  a  dark-looking  ridge  of  volcanic  rock. 
The  summit  line  presented  a  rai:^  of  naked  peaks, 
apparently  destitute  of  snow  and  vegetation ;  but  be- 
low the  face  of  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
timber  of  extraordinary  size. 

Toward  a  pass  whion  the  guide  indicated  here  we 
attempted  in  the  afternoon  to  force  a  rood ;  but  alter 
a  laborious  plunging  through  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  our  best  horses  gave  out,  entirely  refusing  to 
moke  any  further  effort,  and,  for  the  time,  we  were 
brought  to  a  stand  The  guide  informed  us  that  wo 
were  entering  the  deep  snow,  and  here  began  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  mountain ;  and  to  him,  and  almost  to 
all,  our  enterprise  seemed  hopeless.  I  returned  a 
short  distance  back,  to  the  break  in  the  hollow,  where 
I  met  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

The  camp  had  been  occupied  all  the  day  in  endeav- 
oring to  ascend  the  hill,  but  only  the  best  horses  hod 
Buoceeded  ;  the  animals  generally  not  having  suf- 
ficient strength  to  bring  themselves  up  without  the 
packs ;  and  all  the  line  of  road  between  this  and  the 
springs  was  strewed  with  camp  stores  and  ec^uipage, 
and  horses  floundering  in  snow.  I  therefore  immedi- 
ately encamped  on  the  ground  with  my  own  mess, 
which  was  m  advance,  and  directed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
to  encamp  at  the  springs,  and  send  all  the  animals,  in 
charge  of  Tabeau.  with  a  strong  guard,  back  to  the 

Slace  where  they  nad  been  pastured  the  night  before.  . 
[era  was  a  small  spot  of  level  ground,  protected  on 
one  side  by  the  mountain,  and  on  the  other  sheltered 
b^  a  little  ridge  of  rock.  It  was  an  open  grove  of 
pines,  which  assimilated  in  size  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountain,  being  frequently  six  feet  in  diameter. 

To-night  we  had  no  shelter,  but  ^e  made  a  large 
fire  around  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  huge  pines :  and 
covering  the  snow  with  small  boughs,  on  which  we 
spread  our  blankets,  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable. 
The  night  was  veiV  bright  and  clear,  though  the 
thermometer  was  only  at  10*.  A  strong  wind,  which 
sprang  up  at  sundown,  made  it  intensely  cold ;  and 
tnis  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights  during  the  jour- 
nev. 

I^wo  Indians  joined  our  party  here  ;  and  one  of 
them,  an  old  man,  immediately  began  to  harangue  us, 
saying  that  ourselves  and  animals  would  perish  in  the 
snow ;  and  that  if  we  would  go  back,  he  would  show 
us  another  and  a  better  way  across  the  mountain.  He 
spoke  in  a  very  loud  voice,  and  there  was  a  singular 
repetition  of  phrases  and  arrangement  of  words,  which 
rendered  his  speech  striking  and  not  unmusical. 

We  had  now  begun  to  understand  some  words,  and. 
-with  the  aid  of  signs,  easily  comprehended  the  old 
man's  simple  ideas.  "Bock  upon  rock — rock  upon 
rook— snow  upon  snow,"  said  he.  "  Even  if  you  get 
over  the  snow,  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  down  ftx>m 
the  mountains."  He  made  us  the  sign  of  precipices, 
and  showed  us  h(fw  the  feet  of  the  horses  would  slip, 
and  throw  them  off  from  thenarrow  trails  that  led  along 
their  sides.  Our  Chinook,  who  comprehended  even 
more  readily  than  ourselves,  and  believed  our  situa- 
tion hopeless,  covered  his  head  with  his  blanket  and 
begran  to  weep  and  lament.  "  I  wanted  to  see  the 
Drhites,"  said  he :  **  I  came  away  from  my  own  people 
to  see  the  whites,  and  I  wouldn't  care  to  die  among 
them, — but  here— "and  he  looked  around  into  the 
oold  night  and  gloomy  forest,  and  drawing  his  blanket 
over  his  head  Mgan  a^j^tin  to  lament.  Seated  around 
the  tree^  the  fire  illuminating  the  rooks  and  the  tall 
bolls  of  the  pines  round  about,  and  the  old  Indian 
haranguing,  we  presented  a  group  of  very  serious 
faces. 

5th. — ^The  night  had  been  too  cold  to  sleep,  and  we 
were  up  very  early.    Our  guide  was  standing  by  the 


fire  with  all  his  finery  on :  and  seeing  him  shiver  in 
the  cold,  I  threw  on  his  shoulders  one  of  my  blankets. 
We  missed  him  a  few  minutes  afterward,  and  never 
saw  him  again.  He  had  deserted.  His  bad  faith  and 
treachery  were  in  periect  keeping  with  the  estimate 
of  Indian  chaiucter  which  a  long  interoourRe  with  this 
people  had  gradually  forced  upon  my  mind. 

While  a  portion  of  the  camp  were  occupied  in 
bringing  up  the  baggrage  to  this  point,  the  remainder 
were  busied  in  making  sledges  and  snow-shoes.  I 
had  determined  to  explore  the  mountain  ahead,  and 
the  sledges  were  to  be  used  in  tran»porting  the  baxr- 
fCQfLQ,  By  observation  our  latitude  was  88**  W  26  ; 
and  elevation  by  the  boiling  point,  7,400  feet 

6th. — Accompanied  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  I  set  out 
to-day  with  a  reconnoitring  party  on  snow-shoes. 
We  marched  all  in  single  file,  trampling  the  snow  tm 
heavily  as  we  could.  Crossing  the  open  basin,  in  a 
maroh  of  about  ten  miles  we  reached  the  top  of  one  of 
the  peaks  to  the  left  of  the  pass  indicated  by  our 
guide.  Far  below  us,  dimmed  by  the  distance,  w^as  a 
large  snowless  valley,  bounded  on  the  western  side, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  by  a  low 
range  of  mountains,  which  Caraon  recognized  with 
delight  as  the  mountains  bordering  the  coast. 
^'  There,"  said  he,  'Ms  the  little  mountain— it  is  fifteen 
years  since  I  saw  it ;  but  I  am  just  as  sure  as  if  I  had 
seen  it  yesterday."  Between  us.  then,  and  this  low 
cofist  range,  was  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento ;  and 
no  one  who  kad  not  accompanied  us  through  the  in- 
cidents of  our  life  for  the  last  few  months  could  real- 
ize the  delight  with  which  at  last  we  looked  down 
upon  it.  At  the  distance  of  apparently  80  miles  be- 
yond us  were  distinguished  spots  of  prairie ;  and  a 
dark  line  which  could  be  traced  with  the  glass  was 
imasdned  to  be  the  course  of  the  river ;  but  we  were 
evidently  at  a  great  height  above  the  valley,  and  be- 
tween us  and  the  plains  extended  miles  of  snowy 
fields  and  broken  riages  of  pine-covered  mountains. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  turned  toward  the 
camp,  and  it  f^w  rapidly  oold  as  it  drew  toward 
night.  One  of  the  men  became  fatigued,  and  his  feet 
bc^an  to  Ireeze,  and,  building  a  fire  in  tne  trunk  of  a 
dry  old  cedar,  Mr.  Fitzpatnck  remained  with  him 
until  his  clothes  could  be  dried  and  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  come  on.  After  a  day's  march  of  20  miles, 
we  strasrgled  into  the  camp  one  after  another  at 
nifirhtfall,  the  greater  number  excessively  fatigued, 
only  two  of  the  party  having  ever  traveled  on  snow- 
shoes  before. 

All  our  energies  are  now  directed  to  getting  our  an- 
imals across  the  snow ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  after 
all  the  baggase  had  been  drawn  with  tne  sleighs  over 
the  tnul  we  had  made  it  would  be  sufficiently  hard 
to  bear  our  animals.  At  several  places  between  this 
point  and  the  ridge  we  had  discovered  some  grassy 
spots  where  the  wind  and  sun  had  dispersed  the 
snow  fVom  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  these  were  to 
form  resting  places  to  support  the  animals  for  a  night 
in  their  passage  across.  On  our  way  across  we  had 
set  on  fire  several  broken  stumps  and  dried  trees,  to 
melt  holes  in  the  nnow  for  the  camps.  Its  general 
depth  was  5  feet ;  but  we  passed  over  places  where  it 
was  20  feet  deep,  as  shown  by  the  trees. 

With  one  par^  drawing  sleighs  loaded  with  bag* 
gage,  I  advanced  to-day  about  four  miles  along  the 
trail,  and  encamped  at  the  first  grassy  spot,  where 
we  expected  to  bring  our  horses.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
with  another  party,  remained  behind,  to  form  an  in- 
termediate station  between  us  and  the  animals. 

8th. — The  night  has  been  extremely  cold,  but  per- 
fectly still  and  beautifully  clear.  Scenery  and 
weather  combined  must  render  these  mountains 
beautiful  in  summer ;  the  purity  and  deep- blue  color 
of  the  sky  are  singularly  beautiful:  the  days  are 
sunny  and  bright,  and  even  warm  in  tne  noon  hours ; 
and  if  we  could  be  fVee  from  the  many  anxieties  that 
oppress  us,  even  now  we  would  he  aelighted  here ; 
but  our  provisions  are  getting  fearfully  scant.  Sleighs 
arrived  with  baggage  about  ten  o* clock  ;  and^  leaving 
a  portion  of  it  here,  we  continued  on  for  a  mile  and  a 
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half,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill  on  this 
side  of  the  open  bottom. 

Bernier  and  Oodej,  who  yesterday  morninfi^  had 
been  sent  to  ascend  a  higher  peak,  got  in,  hangry  and 
&tiguod.  Thoy  conflrmed  what  we  had  already  aeen. 
Two  other  slei^rhs  arrived  in  the  atlemoon ;  and  the 
men  being  fatigued,  I  gave  them  all  tea  and  sugar. 
Snow  clouds  began  to  rise  in  tlie  south-southwest; 
and,  apprehensive  of  a  storm,  which  would  destroy 
our  road,  I  sent  the  people  back  to  Mr.  Fitzpatridi, 
with  directions  to  send  for  the  animals  in  the  morning. 
With  me  remained  Mr.  Freuss,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  Car- 
son, with  Jacob.  Elevation  of  the  camp,  by  the  boil- 
ing point,  is  7,920  feet. 

9tn. — During  the  night  the  weather  changed,  the 
wind  lislng  to  a  gale,  and  commencing  to  snow  before 
daylight :  before  morning  the  trail  was  covered.  We 
remamed  quiet  in  camp  all  dar,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  weather  improved.  Four  sleighs  arrived 
toward  evening,  with  the  bedding  of  the  men.  We 
suffer  much  from  the  want  of  salt ;  and  all  the  men 
are  becomming  weak  from  insufficient  food. 

lOth.— Taplin  was  sent  bock  with  a  few  men  to  as- 
sist Mr.  Fitzpatrick ;  and.  continuing  on  with  three 
sleighs  carrymg  a  part  or  the  baggage,  we  had  the 
sati^ction  to  encamp  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
the  head  of  the  hollow,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  last 
mountain  ridge.  Here  two  large  trees  had  been  set 
on  fire,  and  in  the  holes,  where  the  snow  had  been 
melted  awav,  we  found  a  comfortable  camp. 

The  wind  kept  the  air  filled  wiUi  snow  during  the 
day ;  the  sky  was  very  dark  in  the  southwest,  thouirh 
elsewhere  very  clear.  The  forest  here  has  a  noble 
appearance,  and  tall  cedar  is  abundant,  its  greatest 
height  being  ISO  feet,  and  circumference  w,  8  or 
4  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  hero  I  see  for  the 
first  time  the  white  pine,  of  whidi  there  are  some 
magnifloent  trees.  Hemlock  spruce  is  among  the 
timoer,  occasionally  as  loi^  as  8  teet  in  diameter  4 
feet  above  the  ground ;  but,  in  ascending,  it  tapers 
rapidly  to  less  than  1  foot  at  the  height  or  80  feet.  I 
have  not  seen  any  higher  than  180  feet,  and  the 
alight  upper  part  is  n^quently  broken  off  by  the 
wind.  The  wnite  spruce  is  frequent;  and  the  red 
pine  ( Pinvi  Colorado  of  the  Mexicans)  which  consti- 
tutes the  beautiAil  forest  along  the  fianks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  the  northward,  is  here  the  principal  tree, 
not  attaining  a  greater  height  than  140  feet,  though 
with  sometimes  a  diameter  of  10. 

The  elevadoc  of  our  camp  by  the  boiling  point  is 
8.050  feet.  We  are  now  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  still  we 
are  not  done  ascending.  T'he  top  of  a  flat  ridge  near 
was  bare  of  snow,  and  very  well  sprinkled  with  bunch 
ffrass,  sufilcient  to  pasture  the  animals  two  or  three 
dajrs ;  and  this  was  to  be  their  main  point  of  support. 
This  ridge  is  composed  of  a  compact  trap,  or  basalt  of 
a  columnar  structure;  over  the  surface  are  scattered 
large  bowlders  of  porous  trap.  The  hills  are  in  many 
places  entirely  covered  with  small  fragments  of  vol- 
canic rock. 

Putting  on  our  snow-shoes,  we  spent  the  afternoon 
in  exploring  a  road  ahead.  The  glare  of  the  snow, 
combined  with  great  fatigue,  had  rendered  many  of 
the  people  nearly  blind;  but  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  some  black  silk  handkerchie&,  which,  worn  as 
veils,  very  much  relieved  the  eye. 

11th.— High  wind  continued,  and  our  trail  this 
morning  was  nearly  invisible — nere  and  there  indi- 
cated by  a  little  ridge  of  snow.  In  the  evening  I  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  acquainting 
me  with  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempt  to  get  our 
mules  and  horses  over  the  snow — ^the  half^idden 
trail  had  proved  entirely  too  slight  to  support  them, 
and  they  had  broken  through,  and  wore  plunging 
about  or  lying  half  buried  in  snow.  He  was  occu- 
pied in  enaeavoring  to  get  them  back  to  his  camp ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  sent  to  me  for  farther  instruc- 
tions. I  wrote  to  him  to  send  the  animals  immedi- 
atelv  back  to  their  old  pastures ;  and,  after  having 
made  mauls  and  shovels,  turn  in  all  the  strength  of 


his  party  to  open  and  beat  a  road  through  the  snow, 
strengthening  it  with  branches  and  boughs  of  the 
pines. 

12th. — We  made  mauls  and  worked  hard  at  onr 
end  of  the  road  all  day.  The  win^  was  high,  but  the 
sun  bright,  and  the  snow  thawincr.  We  worked 
down  the  face  of  the  hill  to  meet  the  people  at  the 
other  end.  Toward  sundown  it  began  to  grow  cold 
and  we  shouldered  our  mauls  and  trudged  back  to 
camp. 

18th. — We  continued  to  labor  on  the  road ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
people  working  down  the  face  of  the  opposite  hill, 
about  three  miles  distant.  During  the  morning  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with 
the  information  that  all  was  going  on  well.  A  party 
of  Indians  had  passed  on  snow-shoes,  who  said  they 
were  goinj;  to  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  after 
fish.  This  was  an  indication  that  the  salmon  were 
coming  up  the  streams,  and  we  could  hardly  restrain 
our  impatience  as  we  thought  of  them,  and  worked 
with  increased  vigor. 

The  meat  train  did  not  arrive  this  evening,  and  I 
gave  Godey  leave  to  kill  our  little  dog  (Tuunath), 
which  he  prepared  in  Indian  fashion,  scorching  off 
the  hair,  and  washing  the  skin  with  soap  and  snow, 
and  then  cutting  it  up  into  pieces,  which  were  laid  on 
the  snow.  Shortly  afterward  the  sleigh  arrived  with 
a  supply  of  hoTse  meat;  and  we  had  to-niffht  an  ex- 
traorainary  dinner— pea  soup,  mule,  and  dog. 

14th. — ^The  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  is  in  sight 
from  this  encampment.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Preoss, 
I  ascended  to-day  the  highest  peak  to  the  right,  from 
which  we  had  a  oeautifbl  view  of  a  mountam  lake  at 
our  feet,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  so  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains  that  we  could  not  discover 
an  outlet.  We  had  taken  with  us  a  glass ;  but  though 
we  ei^joyed  an  extended  view,  the  vallev  was  half 
hidden  m  mist,  as  when  we  had  seen  it  before.  Snow 
could  be  distinguished  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
coast  mountains ;  eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
extend,  it  ranged  over  a  temble  mass  of  broken  snowv 
mountains,  fading  off  blue  in  the  distance.  The  rock 
composing  the  summit  consists  of  a  very  coarse,  dark, 
volcanic  conglomerate;  the  lower  parts  appeared  to 
be  of  a  slaty  structure.  The  highest  trees  were  a  few 
scattering  cedars  and  aspens.  From  the  immediate 
foot  of  the  peak,  we  were  two  hours  reaching  the 
summit,  ana  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  descending. 
The  day  had  been  very  bright,  still,  and  clear,  and 
spring  seems  to  be  advancing  rapidly.  I  obtuned  to- 
mght  some  observations ;  and  the  result  from  these, 
and  others  made  during  our  stay,  gives  for  the  lati- 
tude 88*  41'  67*;  longitude,  120*  S«r  67*. 

16th.— We  had  succeeded  in  getting  our  animala 
safely  to  the  first  grassy  hill,  and  this  mominff  I 
started  with  Jacob  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition  oe- 
yond  the  mountain.  We  traveled  along  the  oresta  of 
narrow  ridges,  extending  down  f¥om  the  mountun  in 
the  direction  of  the  valley,  from  which  the  snow  was 
fhst  melting  away.  On  the  open  spots  was  tolerably 
good  grass ;  and  I  judged  we  should  succeed  in  get- 
ting the  camp  down  by  way  of  these.  Toward  sun- 
down we  discovered  some  icy  spots  in  a  deep  hollow; 
and.  descending  the  mountain,  we  encampM  on  the 
head-water  of  a  little  creek,  where  at  last  the  water 
found  its  way  to  the  Pacific.  The  night  was  dear 
and  very  long.  We  heard  the  criea  of  some  wild  ani- 
mals, which  had  been  attracted  bv  our  fire,  and  a 
fiock  of  geese  passed  over  during  the  night.  Even 
these  stranoe  sounds  had  something  plea^mt  to  our 
senses  in  this  region  of  silence  and  desolation. 

We  started  again  early  in  the  morning.  The  creek 
acquired  a  regular  breadth  of  about  20  feet,  and  we 
soon  benn  to  hear  the  rushing  of  the  water  below  the 
icy  surface,  over  which  we  traveled  to  avoid  th« 
snow ;  a  few  miles  below  we  broke  through  where 
the  water  was  several  feet  deep,  and  halted  to  make  a 
fire  and  dry  our  clothes.  We  continued  a  few  miles 
farther,  walking  being  very  laborious  without  snow- 
shoes. 
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I  was  DOW  perfectly  Batiflfled  that  we  had  stnick 
the  stream  on  which  Mr.  Sutter  lived ;  and,  turning 
about,  made  a  hard  push,  and  reached  the  camp  at 
dark.  Here  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  all  the  re- 
maining animals,  57  in  number,  safely  arrived  at  the 
grassyniU  near  t&e  camp ;  and  here,  also,  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  si^ht  of  an  abundance 
of  salt.  Some  of  the  horse  guard  had  gone  to  a  neigh- 
boring hut  for  pine  nuts,  and  discovered  unexpected- 
ly a  lanre  cake  of  very  white  fine-grained  salt,  which 
the  Indians  told  them  they  had  brought  from  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain;  they  used  it  to  eat  with 
their  pine  nuts,  and  readily  sold  it  for  goods. 

On  the  19th  the  people  were  occupied  in  making  a 
Toad  and  bringing  up  the  basffage ;  and.  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  next  day,  Feb.  20,  1844,  we  en- 
camped, with  the  animals  and  all  the  maUfrisl  of  the 
oamp,  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  in  the  dividing 
ridge,  1,000  miles  by  our  traveled  road  from  the 
Dalles  to  the  Columbia.  The  temperature  of  boiling 
water  gave  for  the  elevation  of  the  encampment  9,888 
feet  above  the  sea. 

This  was  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  South  Pass  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  several  peaks  in  view 
rose  several  thousand  feet  still  higher.  Thus,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  continent,  and  near  the  coiist,  the 

Ehenomenon  was  seen  of  a  range  of  mountains  still 
iffher  than  the  great  Booky  mountains  themselves. 
This  extraordinary  fact  accounts  for  the  Great  Basin, 
and  shows  that  there  must  be  a  system  of  small  lakes 
and  riyere  here  scattered  over  a  flat  country,  and 
which  the  extended  and  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra  No- 
yada  prevents  from  escaping  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Latitude,  88'  44' ;  longitude,  120'  28'. 

After  resting  among  the  American  settlers  on 
this,  then  Mexican,  territory,  and  purchasing  the 
necessities  for  the  journey,  Fremont  set  out 
homeward  by  a  southern  pass  oyer  the  Sierras, 
which  had  been  discoverea  by  Joseph  Walker, 
who  had  at  first  formed  one  of  Fremont's  party, 
but  had  separated  from  him  in'  the  hope  of 
finding  this  pass.  The  route  Frdmont  was  to 
trayel  he  thus  describes: 

Our  course  lay  along  the  yalley  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
the  river  on  our  right  and  the  lofty  wall  of  the  im- 
passable Sierra  on  the  left  From  that  pass  we  were 
to  moye  southeastwardly,  having  the  Sierra  then  on 
the  right,  and  reach  the  **  Spanish  trail,"  deviously 
traGe(rfh>m  one  watering  place  to  another,  which 
oonstituted  the  route  of  the  caravans  from  Puebla  de 
los  Angelos,  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  Sante  F^. 
New  Mexico.  From  the  pass  to  this  trail  was  150 
miles.  Following  that  trail  through  a  desert,  relieved 
by  some  fertile  puins  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  term  vegas,  until  it  turned  to  tine  right  to  cross  the 
Colorado,  our  course  would  be  northeast  until  wo  re- 
sained  the  latitude  we  had  lost  in  arriving  at  Eutah 
lake,  and  thence  to  the  Bocky  mountuns  at  the  head 
of  tne  Arkansas.  This  course  of  traveling,  forced 
upon  us  by  the  structure  of  the  country,  would  occupy 
a  computed  distance  of  2,000  miles  before  we  reached 
the  head  of  the  Arkansas— not  a  settlement  to  be  seen 
upon  it— and  the  names  of  places  alonff  it,  all  being 
Spanish  or  Indian,  indicateci  that  it  had  be«n  but  lit- 
tle trod  by  American  feet.  Though  long,  and  not  firoe 
fh>m  hardships,  this  route  presented  some  points  of 
attraction  in  tracing  the  Sierra  Nevada — ^turning  the 
Great  Basin,  perhaps  crossing  its  rim  on  the  south ; 
completely  solving  the  problem  of  an;r  river,  except 
the  Colorado,  from  the  Kocky  moontains  on  that  pcut 
of  our  continent ;  and  setting  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Great  Salt  lake,  of  which  the  northern  part  had 
been  examined  the  year  before. 

This  exploration,  which  proyed  of  great  benefit 
to  the  country,  occupied  fourteen  months.  The 
remainder  of  the  year  1S44  was  spent  in  preparing 
his  reports.  In  January,  1845,  at  the  instance 
of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  Fremont  was  given  the 


double  breyet  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain, 
and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  he  made  a  third 
tour  of  exploration  in  the  Great  Basin  and  on 
the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  California.  After 
spending  the  summer  in  the  Great  Basin,  and 
crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  a  few  men  in 
the  de^  of  winter  to  obtain  supplies,  he  left 
most  of  his  party  in  the  San  Joaqum  yalley  while 
he  went  to  Monterey  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  Mexican  Goyerament  to  continue  his  ex- 
ploration. War  had  broken  out  between  the  two 
countries,  but  news  of  it  had  not  reached  Fr^-  f 
mont.  His  request  was  at  first  granted,  as  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  country,  but  this  was  im- 
mediately revoked  on  the  ground  that,  under  pre- 
tense of  scientific  exploration,  he  wished  to  arm 
and  arouse  the  American  and  foreign  settlers 
against  Mexican  authoritVi  and  he  was  ordei-ed 
to  leave  the  country  without  delay.  This  the 
exhausted  condition  of  his  men  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  do,  and  Gen.  Jos^  Castro  was  sent 
with  a  force,  to  attack  him,  Fremont  had  62 
men,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Hawk's 
peak,  a  mountain  80  miles  from  Monterey,  built 
a  fort  of  logs,  hoisted  the  American  flag,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  The  Mexican  gen- 
eral encamped  on  the  plain  below,  and  made 
ready  for  a  seige.  On  the  eyening  of  the  fourth 
day  Fremont  withdrew  up  the  San  Joaquin  yal- 
ley, and  the  fires  were  found  still  burning  when  a 
messenger  arrived  with  proposals  for  a  cessa* 
tion  of  hostilities,  Fremont  made  his  way  up 
the  Sacramento  valley  to  Oregon,  with  the  in- 
tention of  finding  a  new  route  to  the  Willa- 
mette valley,  when  he  was  astonished  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  two  horsemen  in  United  States 
.uniform,  who  issued  from  a  gorge  in  the  mount- 
ains. They  proved  to  be  part  of  a  guard  that 
was  oonductmg  Lieut.  Gillespie  to  Monterey 
with  letters  for  the  American  consul  there,  and 
a  dispatch  for  Fremont  requesting  him  to  look 
after  United  States  interests  in  the  country,  as 
the  Government  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 
American  settlers  might  be  disturbed  and  the 
country  might  be  transferred  to  Great  Britain. 

Fremont  set  out  at  once  to  return  with  the 
party,  and  camped  at  night  on  the  shore  of 
a  lake.  As  his  men  had  ridden  60  miles  that 
day,  he  let  them  sleep  without  setting  a  guard, 
'while  he  sat  up  to  read  his  letters  and  dis- 
patches. About  midnight  he  heard  a  movement 
among  the  horses,  and  went  to  discover  the 
oaufie.  The  Mav  night  was  absolutely  quiet, 
and  the  dazzling  brightness  of  a  California  moon- 
light revealed  no  sign  of  a  human  being.  He  sat 
down  to  read  again,  but,  becoming  overpowered 
by  fatigue,  fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened  by  a  yell 
from  Kit  Carson.  The  camp  was  full  of  hostile 
Indians.  Two  of  the  men  were  dead,  and  a 
third  dying,  whose  groans  had  awakened  Car- 
son. A  fierce  fight  followed,  during  which  sev- 
eral more  of  the  men,  as  well  as  many  Indians, 
were  slain. 

On  reaching  the  Sacramento  valley,  Fremont 
found  that  Gen.  Castro  was  already  marching  to 
attack  the  settlers.  He  welcomea  them  to  his 
camp,  and  they  came  bringinpf  arms,  provisions, 
and  live  stock.  He  immediately  began  active 
operations,  and  on  June  11  surprised  a  convoy 
of  Mexicans  who  were  taking  200  horses  to  Gen. 
Castro,  and,  with  a  dozen  men,  captured  the 
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whole  band.  On  the  15th  he  surprised  and  capt- 
ured, with  its  officers  and  men,  a  military  post 
at  Sonoma,  which  contained  0  brass  cannons, 
250  stand  of  arms,  and  munitions  of  war.  He 
proceeded  toward  Sacramento,  but,  on  reach- 
ing it  learned  that  Gen.  Castro  was  about  to 
attack  the  force  he  had  left  at  Sonoma,  and 
returning  by  a  forced  march  of  80  miles  he 
reached  his  garrison  before  the  enemy.  He  sent 
out  a  reconnoitring  party,  which  met  the  advance 
squadron  of  dragoons,  attacked  them,  and-  capt- 
ured 9  pieces  of  artillery,  all  the  transport  boats, 
and  very  nearly  took  prisoner  De  la  Torre,  the 
commander. 

On  July  4,  Fremont  called  a  meeting  of  set- 
tlers and  explained  the  state  of  affairs.  He 
proposed  that  they  should  declare  themselves 
independent  of  Mexican  rule,  and  set  up  a  free 
government.  They  received  the  suggestion  with 
enthusiasm,  and  appointed  Fremont  their  chief 
magistrate.  Gen.  Castro  had  intrenched  him- 
self on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  had  400  men  and  2  field  pieces. 
With  160  mounted  riflemen  Fremont  set  out  to 
meet  him,  journeying  a  hundred  miles.  When 
he  reached  the  American  settlements  on  the  Rio 
de  los  Americanos,  he  learned  that  Castro  had 
abandoned  his  fortifications,  and  was  marching 
to  Los  Angeles.  He  also  learned  that  war  had 
been  declared,  and  that  an  American  squadron, 
that  of  Com.  SI  oat,  had  captured  Monterey. 
The  flag  of  Californian  independence  was  hauled 
down,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised  amid 
great  enthusiasm. 

On  Auff.  12  Com.  Stockton,  who  had  arrived 
on  the  "  Congress  "  with  orders  to  conquer  Cali- 
fornia, entered  Los  Angeles  with  Col.  Fremont, 
whom  he  immediately  appointed  military  com- 
mander and  civil  governor  of  California,  and 
requested  him  to  raise  a  body  of  mounted  men, 
to  be  known  as  the  "California  battalion,"  of 
which  he  should  be  major.  After  a  few  engage- 
ments the  Mexicans  acknowledged  defeat,  and 
Fremont  concluded  articles  of  capitulation  with 
them,  which  ended  the  war  and  left  the  territory 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  Mean- 
time Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny  had  arrived  over- 
land, with  a  body  of  troops  and  instructions  to 
conquer  the  country  and  organize  a  government.. 
As  Com.  Stockton's  instructions  were  similar,  a 
dispute  arose  between  them,  and  as  his  superior 
officer,  Gen.  Kearny  commanded  Fremont  to 
obey  orders  that  conflicted  with  those  of  Com. 
Stockton.  In  this  crisis  Fremont  sent  a  letter 
to  Gen.  Kearny,  Jan.  17, 1847,  in  which  he  said : 

I  found  Com.  Stockton  in  possession  of  the  oountry. 
exercising  the  funotions  of  military  commandant  ana 
civil  governor,  as  earl^  as  July  of  last  year^  and 
shortly  thereafter  I  received  from  him  the  commission 
of  military  commandant,  the  duties  of  which  I  imme- 
diately entered  upon,  and  have  continued  to  exercise 
until  the  present  moment.  I  learned  also  in  conver- 
sation with  you  that  on  the  march  from  San  Diefi^o, 
reoentlv,  to  this  place,  you  entered  upon  and  dis- 
chargea  duties  implyinir  an  acknowledgmeot  on  your 
part  of  supremacy  to  Com.  Stockton.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, with  great  deference  to  your  professional  and 
personal  character,  constrained  to  say  that,  until  you 
and  Com.  Stockton  adjust  between  yourselves  the  ques- 
tion of  rank,  where  I  respectfully  think  the  difficulty 
belongs,  I  shall  have  to  report  and  receive  orders,  as 
heretofore,  from  the  commodore. 


After  the  appointment  of  Fremont,  Com. 
Stockton  return^  to  the  squadron  and  Fremont 
continued  to  exercise  his  functions  in  defiuice  of 
Gen.  Kearny.  In  the  spring  dispatches  from 
Washington  assigned  the  command  to  Gen. 
Kearny,  and  he  brought  charges  against  Fi^ 
mont  of  mutiny  because  of  his  (Gen.  Kearny's) 
refusal  to  ai)point  him  governor ;  of  assumption 
of  the  office  in  default  of  such  appointment ;  and 
of  having,  among  other  things,  exercised  these 
powers  in  the  attempted  purchase  of  Bird's  or 
Pelican  Island  for  $5,000,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  money  to  be 
drawn  from  its  Treasury.  In  June  the  two  offi- 
cers set  out  for  Washington,  Gen  Kearny 
treated  Fremont  with  studied  disrespect,  ani 
when  they  reached  Fort  Leavenwortn  caused 
him  to  be  put  under  arrest  and  ordered  him  to 
report  to  the  adjutant-general.  He  reached 
Washington  on  Sept.  16,  and  demanded  an  imme- 
diate trial.  This  was  granted,  and  the  court-mar- 
tial pronounced  him  guilty  of  "  mutiny,"  "  diso- 
bedience of  the  lawful  command  of  a  superior 
officer,"  and  *•  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good 
order  and  military  discipline,"  and  sentenced 
him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  But  a 
majority  of  the  court  recommended  him  to  the 
clemency  of  President  Polk.  The  President  re- 
fused to  sustain  the  charge  of  mutiny,  but  ap- 
proved the  other  decisions,  including  the  sen- 
tence, the  penalty  of  which  he  remitted.  Fi>6- 
mont  immediately  resigned  from  the  service. 

On  Oct.  14, 184S,  he  set  out  on  an  independent 
expedition,  during  which  he  hoped  to  find  a  prac- 
tical railroad  route  to  California  bv  way  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  He  selected  83 
of  nis  old  company,  provided  all  their  equipment, 
and  had  120  mules.  His  route  lay  among  Indians 
who  were  at  war  with  the  United  States.  After 
overcoming  the  danger  from  these,  the  expedition 
reached  the  Sierras  and  began  an  ascent  that 
proved  fatal  to  all  the  animals  and  to  most  of  the 
men.  The  guide  had  mistaken  the  pass,  and  no 
feature  that  could  add  horror  to  a  tale  of  suffer- 
ing was  wanting  in  the  story  of  this  expedition. 
Although  total  failure  had  resulted,  for  the  few 
survivors  returned  without  ajQfecting  a  crossing  of 
the  mountains,  Fremont  immediately  procured 
another  company  and  set  out  once  more.  After 
long  journeying,  they  found  a  secure  route,  and 
reached  the  Sacramento  in  the  spring  of  1849. 
He  decided  to  settle  in  California,  and  purchased 
the  large  Mariposa  estate,  which  held  rich  gold 
mines.  His  title  to  it  was  contested,  but,  after 
a  long  law  suit,  a  decision  in  his  favor  was  reached 
in  1855  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1849  he  had  been  commissioned  by  President 
Taylor  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  but  in  December  of 
that  year  he  was  elected  to  represent  California 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  resigned  his 
commissionership.  California  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  Sept.  9,  1850,  and  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  following  day.  In  drawing  lots  for  the 
terms  of  the  respective  Senators,  he  drew  the  short 
term,  and  the  Senate  remained  in  session  but  three 
weeks  after  the  admission  of  California.  In  that 
brief  period  he  presented  and  urged  a  series  of 
measures  comprehending  almost  every  subject 
of  legislation  that  the  circumstances  of  California 
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demanded.  In  the  State  election  of  1851  Fre- 
mont was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery 
party,  which  suffered  defeat,  and  he  was  therefore 
not  returned  to  the  Senate. 

In  1852  he  visited  Europe.  He  had  received, 
fur  his  explorations  and  discoveries,  a  gold  medal 
from  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  "founders 
medal "  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  and  had  been  elected  aen  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin.  While 
in  Europe  he  learned  that  Congress  had  appro- 
priated money  for  a  survey  of  three  routes  from 
the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  Pacific,  and  he  re- 
turned at  once  and  organized  a  private  expedi- 
tion to  complete  the  survey  of  the  route  he  had 
followed  in  his  fourth  journey.  In  September, 
1853,  he  set  out  and  found  two  parses  over  the 
mountains,  near  the  thirty-eight  and  thirty-ninth 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  reached  California  after 
once  more  enduring  the  hardships  of  a  winter  on 
the  Sierrsl^  The  party  was  saved  from  starva- 
tion only  by  resorting  to  horse  meat,  and  often 
had  not  even  that  for  days  together. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  Fremont,  with  his  family, 
settled  in  x^ew  York  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
an  account  of  his  last  expedition  for  publica- 
tion. The  Republican  party  had  just  been  formed, 
and  in  June,  1856,  it  held,  in  Philadelphia,  its  first 
convention.  Fremont's  name,  whose  title  of 
the  "  Pathfinder  "  expressed  the  idea  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  mind  of  the  people,  became  conspicu- 
ous. On  an  informal  ballot  of  the  convention 
he  had  859  votes,  and  on  the  first  formal  ballot 
he  was  unanimously  nominated.  The  following 
are  the  most  significant  passages  of  his  letter  of 
acceptance : 

I  concur  in  the  views  of  the  convention  deprecating 
the  foreifH)  policy  to  which  it  adverts.  The  assump- 
tion that  we  have  the  right  to  take  fh>m  another  na- 
tion its  domains  because  wo  want  them  is  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  honest  character  which  our  country  has 
aoquired.  To  provoke  hostilities  by  unjust  assump- 
tions would  be  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  character  of 
the  country,  when  all  its  interests  mi^ht  be  more  cer- 
taiolj  secured  and  its  objects  attained  by  just  and 
healmj^  counsels,  involving  no  loss  of  reputation.  In- 
ternational embcu'assments  are  mainly  tne  results  of  a 
secret  diplomacy  which  alms  to  keep  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  the  operations  of  the  Govern ment. 
An  honest,  nrm,  and  open  policy  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions would  command  the  united  support  of  the  na- 
tion, whose  delibarate  opinions  it  would  necessarily 
reflect. 

l^othinff  is  clearer  in  the  history  of  our  institutions 
than  the  design  of  the  nation,  in  asserting  its  own  in- 
dependence and  freedom,  to  avoid  giving  countenance 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  influence  of  the 
t»mall  but  compact  and  powerful  class  of  men  inter- 
ested in  slavei^.  who  command  one  section  of  the 
country  and  wield  a  vast  political  control  as  a  conse- 
(^uence  in  the  other,  is  now  directed  to  turn  back  this 
impulse  of  the  revolution  and  reverse  its  principles. 
The  extension  of  slavery  across  the  continent  is  the 
object  of  the  power  wnich  now  rules  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  from  this  spirit  have  sprung  those  kindred 
wrongs  in  Kansas  so  truly  portrayed  in  one  of  your 
resolutions,  which  prove  that  the  elements  of  the 
znoflt  arbitrary  governments  have  not  been  vanquished 
by  the  just  theory  of  our  own. 

A  practical  remedy  is  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union  as  a  ft'ee  State.  The  South  should,  in  my 
jud^ent,  earnestly  desire  such  consummation.  It 
-would  vindicate  its  good  faith.  It  would  correct  the 
mistake  of  the  repeal  [of  the  Mii^ouri  compromise] ; 
and  the  North,  having  practically  the  benefit  of  the 


agreement  between  the  two  sections,  would  be  satisfied, 
and  good  feeling  be  restored.  The  measure  is  nerfectly 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  South,  and  vital  to  its 
interests.  That  fatal  act  which  gave  birth  to  this 
purely  sectional  strife,  originating  in  the  scheme  to 
take  from  free  labor  the  country  secured  to  it  hj  a 
solemn  covenant  can  not  be  too  soon  disarmed  of  its 
pernicious  force.  The  only  genial  region  of  the 
middle  latitudes  left  to  the  emigrants  of  the  Northern 
States  for  homes  can  not  be  conquered  from  the  fi-ee 
laborers  who  have  long  considered  it  as  set  apart  for 
them  in  our  inheritance  without  provoking  a  desper- 
ate Btruj|[g]o.  'Whatever  may  be  the  persistence  of 
the  particular  class  which  seems  ready  to  hazard 
evei^thing  for  the  success  of  the  unjust  scheme  it  has 
partially  effected,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation,  which  throbs  with  the  patriotism 
of  the  freemen  of  both  sections,  will  have  power  to 
overcome  it.  They  will  look  to  the  rights  secured  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  as  the  best 
safeguard  l¥om  the  oppression  of  the  class  which,  by 
a  monopoly  of  the  soil  and  of  slave  labor  to  till  it, 
might  in  time  reduce  them  to  the  extremity  of  labor- 
inff  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  slaves. 

If  tne  people  intrust  to  me  the  administration  of  the 
Oovernment,  the  laws  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
Territories  Hhall  be  faithfully  executed.  All  its  au- 
thority shall  be  exerted  in  lud  of  the  national  wUl,  to 
re-establixh  the  peace  of  the  country  on  the  just  prin- 
ciples which  have  heretofore  received  the  sanction  of 
of  the  Federal  Government,  of  the  States,  and  of  the 
people  of  both  sections.  Such  a  policy  woidd  leave 
no  aliment  to  that  sectional  party  which  seeks  its  ag- 
grandizement by  appropriating  tne  new  Territories  to 
capital  in  the  form  of  slavery,  but  would  inevitably 
result  in  the  triumph  of  tree  laoor— the  natural  capi- 
tal which  constitutes  the  real  wealth  of  this  great 
country,  and  creates  that  intelli(;ent  power  in  the 
masses  alone  to  be  relied  on  as  the  bulwark  of  finee 
institutions. 

After  an  exciting  contest,  the  canvass  resulted 
in  the  election  of  James  Buchanan,  174  electoral 
votes  from  19  States  being  given  for  him,  and 
114  electoral  votes  from  11  States  being  given 
for  Fremont ;  and  the  8  votes  of  Maryland  being 
given  to  Millard  Fillmore.  Fremont's  votes 
included  the  6  New  England  States,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  his 
popular  vote  was  1,841,000,  against  1,888,000  for 
Buchanan,  and  874,000  for  Fillmore. 

In  1858  Fremont  went  to  reside  in  California, 
and  in  1860  he  visited  Europe.  After  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  in  April,  1861,  he  was 
made  major-general  in  the  regular  army,  and 
given  command  of  the  newly  constituted  De- 
partment of  the  West.  After  purchasing  arms 
lor  the  United  States  Government,  he  returned. 

In  July,  1861,  he  established  his  headquarters 
in  St.  Louis,  fortified  that  city,  and  secured 
Cairo  by  a  demonstration  with  4,000  troops.  On 
the  death  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  at  the  battle' 
of  Wilson's  creek,  Aug.  10,  Fremont  proclaimed 
martial  law,  arrested  active  secessionists,  and 
suspended  the  publication  of  newspapers  that 
were  charged  with  upholding  the  secession  cause. 
Twenty-one  days  later  he  issued  a  proclamation 
assuming  the  government  of  the  State,  and  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  emancipate  the  slaves 
of  those  in  arms  against  the  United  States. 
President  Lincoln  wrote  to  him  that  he  approved 
all  his  proclamations  except  the  last  clause, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  premature,  and  he 
asked  Fremont  to  withdraw  it.     Fremont  re- 

Slied  by  asking  the  President  for  an  open  or- 
er  to  do  so,  and  the  President  responded  by 
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revoking  it  himwlf.  Time  passed,  and  finally 
when  Fremont  moved  his  troops  down  the  Mis- 
souri in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  complaints  which 
had  been  constantly  c^rowing  louder  at  last  broke 
out.  It  was  charged  that  his  administration  was 
at  once  arbitrary  and  inefficient ;  that  it  was  ex* 
travag^ant  and  pompous.  These  complaints  were 
investigated  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Fre- 
mont was  relieved  from  his  command  Nov.  1, 
1861,  just  as  he  had  overtaken  the  enemvat 
Springfield.  The  citizens  of  St  Louis  cave  him 
an  enthusiastic  reception  on  his  return.  In  March, 
1863,  he  was  given  command  of  a  newly  consti- 
tuted department,  "the  mountain  district^  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  June  his 
army  met  a  superior  force  under  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  for  eight  days  there  was  constant  skirmish- 
ing, while  Jackson  was  retreating.  The  pursuit 
ended  iu  a  severe  battle  at  Cross  Keys,  in  which 
Gen.  Ashby,  Jackson's  chief  of  cavalry,  was 
killed,  and  then  Jackson  escaped,  having  accom- 
plished his  purpose  of  hindering  re-enforcements 
to  McClellan.  Fremont  claimed  that  if  he  had 
been  re-enforced  by  McDowell,  as  had  been  prom- 
ised him  by  the  President,  Jackson's  retreat 
could  have  been  cut  off.  On  June  26,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  order  creating  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  Gen.  John  Pope  as  its  commander, 
and  Fremont's  corps  was  to  be  included  in  it ; 
whereupon  he  asked  to  be  relieved,  as  he  could 
not  serve  under  G«n.  Pope  for  personal  reasons. 
He  was  relieved,  and  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  remained  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  being  given  no  other  cohimand,  although, 
he  says,  he  was  promised  one. 

In  May,  1864,  a  body  of  Republicans  who  were 
adverse  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  held  a 
convention  at  Cleveland,  in  view  of  the  coming 
election,  and  nominated  Fremont  as  their  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  He  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation, but  was  visited  in  Septemoer  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Administration  Republicans,  and  urged 
to  withdraw  his  name,  which  he  consented  to  do. 
In  his  letter  of  withdrawal  he  said :  "  I  do  this 
not  to  aid  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but 
to  do  my  part  toward  preventing  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  candidate." 

After  the  war  Gen.  Fremont  withdrew  from 
public  affairs  and  interested  himself  chiefly  with 
railroad  matters.  He  obtained  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas  a  grant  of  land  in  the  interest  of 
the  Memphis  and  El  Paso  Railway,  which  was 
to  form  part  of  a  transcontinental  road  from 
Norfolk  to  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco.  The 
French  agents  employed  to  place  the  land-grant 
bonds  of  this  road  on  the  French  market  made 
the  false  declaration  that  they  were  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  In  1869  the 
Senate  granted  Fremont's  road  the  right  of 
way  through  the  Territories,  his  opponents  hav- 
ing failed  in  an  attempt  to  fix  upon  him  the 
blame  for  the  false  presentation  in  France.  The 
Government  of  that  country  prosecuted  him  for 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  misstatement,  and, 
by  default,  sentenced  him  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. From  1878  to  1881  Fremont  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona. 

He  published  "  Report  of  the  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1842,  and 
to  Oregon  and  North  California  in  1848-'44" 
(Washington,  1845;  New  York,  1846;   London, 


1849);  "CoL  J.  C.  Fremont's  Explorations,"  an 
account  of  all  five  of  his  expeditions  (2  vols.. 
Philadelphia,  1859);  and  **  Memoirs  of  my  Life" 
(first  volume.  New  York,  1886).  See  also  the 
campaign  biographies  by  John  Bigelow  (New 
York,  1856),  and  Charles  Wentworth  Upham 
(Boston,  1856.) 

FUNGI,  EDIBLE.  The  eminent  German 
chemist  C.  F.  MoHner  sa^s  that  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  edible  fungi  varies  between  2  and 
8*64  per  cent  in  the  dry  material ;  that  41  per 
cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  is  made  of  use  in  ali- 
mentation ;  that  the  remainder  belongs  to  non- 
assimilable bodies ;  and  that  fungi  constitute  a 
verv  poor  kind  of  food,  because  the  investigation 
made  related  to  dry  material  and  not  to  the 
moist.  In  this  connection  Momer  gave  several 
tables  showing  the  amounts  of  several  kinds  of 
fungi  that  would  be  required  to  equal  a  pound 
of  beef  as  follows.  Mushrooms,  9  pounds :  Lae- 
tarius  detictoeus^  24  pounds;  cnanterelle,  41 
pounds;  morel,  15  pounds;  PolyportAS  ovinua, 
67  pounds.  Recent  experiments  at  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  of  the  State  of  New 
York  do  not  appear  to  sustain  the  statements  of 
Prof.  Momer.  A  quantity  of  mushrooms  (Aga- 
ricfus  campestritt)  growing  in  a  pasture  was 
gathered  and  subjected  to  analysis,  and  the  di- 
gestibility of  the  albuminoids  was  determined 
by  the  pepsin  method.  The  results  were  as  fol- 
low: 
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The  total  nitrogen  found  in  the  dnr  substance 
was  about  2*5  times  as  great  as  the  highest  fig- 
ures given  by  the  German  chemist,  while  the  di- 
gestibility placed  it  among  the  exceptionally 
rich  nitrogenous  foods.  Experiments  were  also 
made  with  puff-balls.  A  very  large  one  was  found 
to  have  been  broken  into  many  fragments  by 
careless  hands,  but  many  of  the  broken  f  ra^^ments 
were  gathered  and  taken  for  analysis.  This  spec- 
imen was  in  fine  edible  maturity.  Another  ffesh 
one,  a  fine  large  specimen  of  Lycoperdan  gigan- 
teum  was  examined.  The  following  measure- 
ments were  taken  in  connection  witn  the  anal- 
ysis :  Greatest  diameter,  12*5  inches ;  heights  7-6 
inches:  horizontal  circumference,  87*26  inches; 
vertical  circumference,  53*5  inches ;  weight,  2,864 
grammes,  or  6*85  pounds. 


No.1. 

No.t. 

INGREDIENTS. 

Wat«r 

ftw. 

Watar 

Water 

92-18 
•68 

519 
•89 

l-0» 
•11 

747 
66M 
11-49 
18^ 

1^44 
10-68 
70^ 

ABh 

6-97 

Albninlnoids 

57-44 

Crude  fiber . . 

11-07 

Nltro<ren-fi«e  extract 

22iJ5 

Fat  (ether  extract) 

9-47 

Total  nitroireii 

9-19 

Per  cent,  albmnlnoids  digested. . . 

81-79 
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In  the  first  of  the  preceding  tables  the  puff- 
ball  was  kept  until  the  following  morning  before 
examination,  when  it  was  found  to  have  lost  5*03 
per  cent  by  weight.  A  slice  from  the  center 
oontain^  92'18  per  cent,  of  water.  In  the  sec- 
ond table,  on  page  345,  No.  1  refers  to  the  whole 
puff-ball,  which  was  larger  and  more  mature  than 
No.  2,  the  broken  one. 

The  total  nitro^n  for  one  of  the  puff-balls 
was  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  highest  fig- 
ures by  Morner,  and  even  with  the  large  per- 
centage of  water  it  compares  favorably  in  nutri- 
tive value  with  meat.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
analyses  made  at  the  station,  that  Momer's  spec- 
imens must  have  been  very  poor,  or  else  the 
fungi  in  Germany  are  not  so  rich  in  albuminoids 
as  tno«e  growing  wild  in  this  country.  This 
delicacy  can  be  easily  spoiled  by  improper  cook- 
ing. A  simple  method  which  retains  the  purity 
of  flavor  is  to  slice  the  mushrooms  very  thin 


(both  stalk  and  cap),  stew  in  a  small  quantity  of 
cream  and  butter  for  ten  minutes,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  being  not  too  sparing  of 
pepper.  Many  prefer  water  to  cream,  as  not 
modifying  the  mushroom  flavor.  By  no  means 
throw  away  the  first  water,  as  some  mistaken 
cook-books  advise,  for  it  contains  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  spores  in  which  the  delicate  aroma  re- 
sides. The  outer  skin  of  the  cap  can  be  readily 
removed  by  skinning  from  the  edge  to  the  cen- 
ter, leaving  the  thick  white  fleshy  cap  and  pink 
gills.  Put  a  lump  of  butter  with  a  little  pepper 
and  salt  in  the  center  of  inverted  young  and 
tender  mushrooms,  and  then  place  them  in  a  hot 
frying  pan  till  the  butter  permeates  them.  Their 
richness  is,  for  many  people,  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  wines  and  spices  for  extra  seasoning, 
but  nothing  can  exceed  the  satisfaction  of  an  epi- 
cure in  the  pure  taste  of  the  simply  prepared 
meadow  masnroom. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  IN  1890, 
Africa. — Since  the  greater  geographical  features 
of  the  Dark  Continent  have  been  one  after  anoth- 
er revealed,  interest  is  centering  in  the  political 
questions  that  arise  as  its  ten-itory  is  appropri- 
ated with  more  or  less  appearance  of  justice  by 
the  various  nations  of  Europe.  In  an  article  on 
the  subject  by  J.  Scott  Keltic  estimates  are  made 
of  the  amount  of  territory  directly  or  indirectly 
under  the  influence  of  European  nations,  and 
the  area  still  unclaimed  by  any  of  them.  He 
says:  **It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  more  than 
2,000,000  square  miles  open  to  disposal  by  inter- 
national arrangement  or  otherwise — that  is,  about 
one  sixth  of  the  whole  continent.**  This  includes 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  Tripoli,  Morocco, 
and  the  Sahara  to  the  south  of  these  two  states. 
Of  the  territory  appropriated,  France  holds  the 
greatest  extent,  amounting  to  about  2,500,000 
scjuare  miles,  or  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  con- 
tinent But  it  must  be  noted  that  although  this 
includes  Algiers  and  Tunis  and  Madagascar,  it 
also  includes  much  desert  land,  requiring  enor- 
mous expenditure  to  reclaim  and  make  profitable. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  much  of  the  German 
area,  about  a  million  square  miles  in  all,  most  of 
which  is  in  the  tropics.  The  share  of  England, 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000  square  miles,  in- 
cludes a  great  part  of  the  most  promising  re- 
gions— in  South  Africa  and  in  the  Great  Lake 
region  and  the  upper  Nile  countries.  Portugal 
has  about  500,000  square  miles,  and  Italy  about 
340,000  miles.  The  Congo  Free  State  contains 
about  1,000,000  miles. 

Mr.  Stanley  is  reported  to  have  made  a  sensation 
in  England  by  censuring  British  slowness  in  this 
respect,  censure  that  seems  highly  ironical  in 
view  of  the  facts  and  figures  cited  above.  In  a 
speech  in  the  London  Guild  Hall,  he  said: 

I  remeiDber  in  1878,  in  1882,  and  in  1884  the  Boores 
of  lectures  I  delivered  endeavoring  to  rouse  Bympatby 
in  EiMfland  for  Africa.  If  they  were  not  read  or  list- 
ened to  herc^  the  Continent  listened  to  them  and  act- 
ed. Tou  might  have  had  the  Conffo,  which  by  this 
-would  have  paid  you  100  per  cent.;  but  you  shruffged 
your  sbonlderB  and  called  mo  a  dreamer.    The  Bel- 


gians took  it,  and  now  it  is  Belfinum  that  is  makinff 
100  per  cent.  The  English  might  have  had  East  A^ 
rica,  hut  their  journalists  see  as  through  ah  opaque 
glace,  and  the  Germans  absorbed  the  lion's  share, 
and  the  latter  can  not  fail  to  win  in  the  lon^r  run.  The 
Germans  have  immense  odds  in  their  fiivor.  They 
have  a  viforous,  wideawake  monarch.  Wissmann 
never  heard  of  such  thin^  as  Quakerism,  peace  socie- 
ties, protection  combinations,  anti-enterprise  compar- 
nies,  and  namby-pamby  journalism — the  dogs  of  every 
honest  endeavor  m  this  country.  It  would  oe  impos- 
sible for  men  like  Raleigh  and  "Drake  to  live  in  this 
country  nowadays,  biit  in  Germany  there  is  ample 
room  for  thorn. 

The  treaty  defining  the  boundaries  between  the 
spheres  of  infiuence  of  England  and  Germany 
was  made  public  in  July.  Tne  line  on  the  nortn 
of  the  German  sphere  runs  northwest  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Umba  to  Lake  Jipe,  where  it 
curves,  taking  in  the  lake,  and  crossing  the  River 
Lum6  passes  between  Taveita  and  Chagga  and 
around  the  northern  base  of  the  Kilimanjaro 
range,  thence  it  passes  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Victoria  Nyanza  at  the  first  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  and  along  that  parallel  to  the  Congo 
State,  but  not  including  iSfount  Mfumbiro ;  the 
western  line  passes  along  the  Congo  State  front- 
ier and  Lake  Tanganyika.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Kilambo  it  runs  to  where  the  Songwe  enters 
Lake  Nyassa  and  around  the  northern  and  east- 
em  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  Portuguese  line 
along  the  Rovuma.  The  British  protectorate  over 
the  islands  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  is  recognized. 
In  all  those  African  territories  equal  rights  of 
settling  or  trading  shall  be  con  ferried  by  the  two 
powers  on  their  subjects.  The  details  of  the 
frontier  between  Ngamiland  and  Damaraland 
remain  to  be  settled,  but  it  is  agreed  in  latitude 
to  take  Ugami  up  as  far  as  the  eighteenth  de- 
gree south  latitude.  The  German  frontier  shall 
coincide  with  the  twenty-first  degree  east  longi- 
tude. In  Tongaland  the  frontier  is  rectified,  se- 
curing the  mouth  of  the  Volta  to  England  and 
giving  Germany  access  to  the  Volta  river  at  the 
hiffhest  point  of  its  course. 

Increased  activity  is  apparent  on  the  part  of 
the  various  nations  in  the  way  of  opening  up 
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their  nominal  territory  and  bringing  it  within 
actual  knowledge  and  control  by  surveys  and 
treaties  with  native  tribes.  The  British  East 
Africa  Company  is  reported  to  have  made  a 
treaty  with  Mwanga,  through  one  of  its  agents, 
who  advanced  with  a  caravan  of  600  men,  that 
places  the  whole  of  Uganda  under  its  control. 
Mwanga's  throne  had  been  usurped  by  Karema, 
an  ally  of  the  Arabs,  but  was  regained  with  Brit- 
i.-h  assistance. 

On  the  part  of  Germany,  Dr.  Oscar  Baumann's 
journey  has  had  good  results  in  surveys  of  Usam- 
bara.  Emin  Pasha  has  returned  to  his  old 
ground.  He  was  reported  to  have  been  recalled 
by  Baron  Wissmann,  while  pushing  on  to  Wad- 
elai,  lest  there  might  be  some  violation  of  recent 
treaty  obligations.  But  later  dispatches  are  to 
the  effect  that  Emin  is  to  be  governor  of  the 
western  portion  of  German  East  Africa,  includ- 
ing the  lake  territ-ory,  and  Herr  von  Soden  gov- 
ernor of  the  remainder,  while  Baron  Wissmann 
will  retire  or  be  sent  to  settle  affairs  in  West 
Africa. 

The  protectorate  of  Italy  on  the  eastern  coast 
has  been  somewhat  extenaed ;  its  colony  on  the 
Red  Sea  lias  received  the  official  name  Erythrea. 

Differences  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  England  and  Portugal  in  southeastern  Af- 
rica. Dispatches  in  December  reported  that  a 
Portuguese  force  had  seized  Mutacas  Kraal  at 
Manica,  and  hauling  down  the  British  flag  had 
replaced  it  with  the  flag  of  Portugal,  a  move 
which  was  disowned  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. 

The  French,  notwithstanding  their  troubles 
with  the  natives,  have  extended  their  claims  in 
the  west,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Capt 
Binger*s  expedition  ffiven  below. 

The  Congo  State  also  shares  in  the  general  ad- 
ditions of  territory,  if  report  be  correct,  since  by 
a  decree  of  June  10,  1890,  it  receives  a  new  dis- 
trict, Koango  Oriental,  comprising  the  region 
east  from  the  Koan^o  to  the  Sankuru-Lubilash, 
that  is,  all  of  Lunaa.  This  seems  to  conflict 
with  ^he  claims  of  Portugal,  as  Major  Cavalho 
maiie  ft  treaty  in  1887  with  the  ruler  of  Lunda, 
and  the  claims  on  Lunda  have  been  regarded  as 
still  unsettled.  The  great  need  of  the  State  at 
present  seems  to  be  facilities  for  communica- 
tion. In  order  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to 
travel  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  pre- 
sented by  the  cataracts  of  the  Congo,  the  Bel- 
gians propose  a  road  on  the  left  bank  from  Ma- 
tadi  to  Leopold ville.  The  French  meanwhile 
are  considenng  a  road  along  the  valley  of  the 
Kouilu-Niadi  and  the  Djue  which  flows  into  the 
Congo  near  Brazzaville,  as  the  best  route  from 
.  the  coast.  It  offei-s  difficulties,  however,  in  the 
heights  over  which  it  leads,  the  altitude  of  the 
water-shed  being  estimated  at  600  metres,  and 
these  difficulties  may  lead  to  a  postponement  of 
the  undertaking,  or  possibly,  to  the  uniting  of 
the  two  enterprises  in  the  Congo  road. 

An  exploration  of  the  northern  Ijomami  made 
by  M.  Janssen,  Governor-General  of  the  Congo 
State,  shows  that  it  is  navigable  up  to  4°  27' 
south  latitude,  thus  presenting  an  easier  and 
quicker  route  to  this  great  trade  region  than 
tnat  by  way  of  Stanley  Falls.  The  governor  es- 
tablished a  station  at  Bana  Kamba.  under  lati- 
tude 4"*,  from  which  point  connection  will  be 
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the  Cameroons  district  have  been  undertaken  by 
both  the  Germans  and  the  French.  The  former, 
under  Lieut.  Morgen,  have  opened  a  way  from  - 
Jeundo  station  to  the  coast  along  the  Sannaga. 
The  latter,  under  J.  Cholet,  administrator  of 
Brazzaville,  explored  the  Sannaga  to  2**  50'  north 
latitude  and  14°  east  longitude,  (from  P.),  and 
its  tributary,  the  N'Goko,  as  far  as  3"  80'  north 
latitude  and  12"*  30'  east  longitude,  concluding 
many  protective  treaties  along  the  route  in  the 
French  interest.  The  Sannaga  is  described  as  a 
stream  1,200  to  1.800  metres  in  breadth,  flowing 
into  the  Congo  through  several  arms.  The  Mis- 
sougo,  flowing  into  it  on  its  lower  course  is  said 
to  connect  with  the  Ubangi.  Its  upper  course 
is  formed  by  the  Masa  and  the  N'Goko.  Cholet's 
little  steamer,  the  **  Ballay,*'  could  not  ascend  the 
Masa,  which  though  more  than  a  kilometre  in 
breadth,  is  obstructed  by  numerous  islands,  but 
the  N*Goko  was  ascended  until  the  low  water 
and  the  rapids  prevented  farther  progress. 

A  new  examination  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
Monp;a1a  was  made  in  April  and  May  by  M. 
Hodister,  agent  of  the  Society  of  the  Ljiper 
Congo  at  Bangala.  In  two  former  voyages,  from 
September  to  November,  1889,  M.  Hodister  found 
that  the  Mongala  extends  much  farther  toward 
the  north  than  appeared  from  the  reports  of  Ba- 
ert*s  journey  in  1886,  and  has  its  source  not  far 
from  the  middle  course  of  the  Welle-Makua.  It 
is  formed  by  the  rivers  Ibaasa,  Ebola,  and  Monai, 
the  last  a  larg^er  stream  than  the  others :  in  its 
upper  course  it  is  called  the  Dua.  Coming  from 
the  east  it  broadens  in  two  places  to  lake-like 
basins.  On  his  later  trip,  M.  Hodister  left  his 
steamer  at  Libako  and  followed  the  Dua  to  the 
little  lake  Ababula,  and  then  spent  six  days  ex- 
amining the  Ebola.  Both  flow  through  thick 
forests. 

From  a  report  of  Dr.  Zintgraff's  latest  expe- 
dition in  the  interior  of  the  Cameroons,  which 
occupied  the  whole  of  1889,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  was  not  until  New  Year's  Day,  1889,  when  Dr. 
Zintunff  appeared  again  among  them  [the  people  of 
Bai\3ang.  wnose  territory  begins  about  50  miles  north- 
east of  Barambi  station  on  Elephant  lake,  and  who 
Ijad  shown  on  former  occasions  a  disposition  to  resist 
any  attempted  march  through  their  lands],  at  the  head 
of  a  caravan  of  200  armed  porters,  and  overcame  their 
resistance  ailer  a  sanguinary  connict,  that  the  route  to 
the  northeast  was  opened ;  then  a  march  of  several 
days  through  dense  virgin  forest  brought  tlie  expedi- 
tion to  the  8t«;p  slopes  of  the  West  African  table- 
land, where  the  open  grass  land  lx?gins.  Their  three 
months'  stay  with  the  powerful  chief  Karcga,  of  the 
Bali  tribe,  who  has  at  Lis  disposal  upward  of  2,000 
warriors,  was  a  compulsory  one.  inasmuch  as  tlie 
crafty  chief  by  friendly  advances  aesircd  to  make  his 
country  a  kind  of  Capua  lor  the  porters  of  the  expe- 
dition, hoping  bv  this  means  to  get  them  to  desert 
the  traveler  on  his  projected  march  up  the  countr}-. 
But  this  piece  of  trickery  failed,  and  the  march  was 
resumed  to  the  town  of  Bafut,  which  numbers  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  of  this  place,  Oualim, 
had  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at- 
tacked and  killed  several  Haussa  traders,  who  had 
been  staying  with  him  for  a  considerable  period.  lie 
endeavored  to  prepare  a  similar  fate  tor  the  expedi- 
tion, but  being  too  much  of  a  coward  to  have  recourse 
to  a  regular  open  attack  he  set  to  work  to  ruin  the  ex- 
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pedition  by  fiirnuhing  them  with  guides  who  were  to 
lead  the  party  into  uninhabited  deeerts  where,  wea- 
ried with  hunger,  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
oontemplaled  attack.  Dr.  Zinti^mff,  however,  saw 
through  this  device,  and  conducted  his  people  bj/  a 
series  of  i'orced  marcheH  through  the  uninhabited 
wastes  to  the  north,  until  at  lust,  alter  four  days' 
climbing  over  almost  impassable  paths,  the  first  fann 
village  or  **  ring!  "  of  Mudi,  an  Adamaua  village,  was 
reached.  After  the  great  excitement  consequent  upon 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  white  man  with  so  many 
armed  fmlowera  had  subsided,  the  march  was  re- 
sumed by  way  of  Takum,  Donga,  (where  the  junction 
with  Flegel's  route  was  eflfected)  and  Watran  to  Ibi. 
Here  the  Kiver  Niger  Company  gave  the  traveler  a 
mo«t  friendly  we^me.  After  tour  days'  stay.  Dr. 
Zintgraff  traveled  by  wav  of  Qashka  to  lola,  trom 
there  again  Ha  GashKaand  Ashaku  to  Takum,  whence 
he  by  an  easterly  route  again  arrived  in  the  Bali 
ooontry .  At  the  beginning  of  Januar^r,  1890,  he  again 
found  himself  in  the  Cameroons,  havmg  been  absent 
exactly  one  year.  With  re^rd  to  the  orographical 
and  hydrof(raphical  conditions  of  the  formerly  un- 
known portion  of  the  region  traversed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  oountiy  f^m  the  Cnmeroons  up  to  Barambi 
station  rises  onlj  about  1,000  feet,  and  from  there 
stretches  away  in  gently  undulating  hilln  of  about 
equal  height  up  to  the  edge  of  the  West  African  plateau. 
Here  there  is  a  sudden  rise  to  4,000  feet.  Up  to  the 
oountrv  of  the  Bali  the  ground  falls  but  little,  and 
then  slopes  away  to  the  northwest,  particularly  in 
South  Adamaua.  At  Takum  the  traveler  emei^^es 
from  a  mountain  range  which  stretches  from  the 
northeast  south  of  Joia ;  west  of  Takum  extensive 
plains  follow  each  other  down  to  the  Benue.  The 
ffrass  land  in  the  Bali  region  is  fairly  hilly  and  tree- 
less ;  only  in  the  valleys  of  the  water  courses  is  bush 
oountry  round.  In  other  parts  of  the  crrass  lands  trav- 
ersed, the  savannali  is  characterized  by  small  trees  of 
about  20  feet  high,  sthntcd  by  the  grass  fires.  These 
trees  at  times  grow  so  thickly  that  they  offer  a  wel- 
come shade  tor  the  otherwise  sun-scorched  lands  of 
Adamaua.  WiUi  regard  to  the  hydro^phy  of  the 
country,  some  changes  are  necessitated  m  the  maps  of 
the  lower  Niser  territories.  The  river  valley  of  the 
Calabar  reaches  in  fhct  right  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
West  African  table-land.  The  Katsenapallah  has  not 
ft  northerly,  but  a  distinctly  northeasterly  direction, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Calabar  by  the  border 
lands  of  the  plateau  regions.  The  mountain  cliains, 
whidi  are  mostly  composed  of  crystalline  slates,  have 
a  general  run  from  southeast  to  northwest,  with  trans- 
versal valleys  running  north  and  Bouth.  The  mount- 
ain outlines  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  region  are 
mostly  roundish.  But  ip  Adamaua  proper  there  is 
an  abundance  of  sharp,  jagged  formations,  and  huge 
Tock  pyramids,  cones,  and  crests  projecting  800  feet 
above  their  surroundings  oontinuallv  meet  the  gaze. 
Alluvial  iron  ore  is  plentiful,  and  the  iron  industry 
among  the  Bali  is  in  a  highly  developed  condition. 
The  country  is  poor  in  many  places  between  Jola  and 
Oashka,  where  the  laterite  and  didinte^^rated  quartz 
occupy  extensive  wastes,  which  vividly  recall  the 
lands  Dordering  on  the  lower  Congo.  .  The  interior  of 
the  Cameroona,  like  the  whole  coast  region  of  West 
Africa  is  much  poorer  than  East  and  South  Africa, 
although  not  barren.  The  elephant  is  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  country ;  antelopes  are  particularly 
numerous  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Benue.  Monkeys, 
and  above  all  chimpanzees,  are  most  plentiftil  in  the 
deserts  to  the  south  of  Takum,  where  the  tracks  made 
by  them  ore  often  very  similar  to  the  native  paths, 
and  on  many  oocosionH  led  the  expedition  astray.  The 
abundance  of  domestic  animals  m  the  interior,  the 
^reat  buffaloes,  manod  sheep^  and  fowls,  stanoM  in 
ffreat  contrast  to  the  poor  couaition  of  the  cattle-rear- 
ing industry  in  the  West  A<friciin  coast  regions,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  Adamaua.  ^  There  is  no 
special  distinction  between  the  population  of  the  pri- 
meval forest  districts  and  that  of  the  grass  lands,  al- 
though the  latter  is  decidedly  more  developed  and 
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freer ;  it  is  as  if  the  boundlessness  of  the  savannali  re- 
flected it'telf  in  the  people  inhabiting  it.  All  the  ne- 
gro races  in  the  interior  of  the  Cameroons  are  frilly 
medium-sized;  indeed,  amonflr  the  Bali,  for  example, 
the  traveler  meets  with  well-proportioned  hercu- 
lean figures.  While  in  the  ibrest  region  and  among 
the  Ball  clever  frisurea  of  the  hair  are  customary, 
the  men  in  Adamaua  mostly  have  their  heads  clean 
shaven,  while  the  women  have  a  great  preference  for 
towering  chignons.  The  Bali  place  great  value  upon 
oblong  skulls  and  endeavor  to  shape  tlie  heads  of 
newly  bom  children  accordingly — ^an  ethnographical 
'peculiarity  which  is  very  seldom  met  with  in  Africa. 

The  results  of  Capt.  Binger*s  journey  from  the 
Niger  to  the  Ivory  Coast  are  summed  up  by 
Dr.  Wichmann,  in  Petermaiin's  "  Mitteilungen." 
From  his  observations  it  appears  that  the  sup- 
posed Kong  mountains,  which  Mungo  Park  lo- 
cated under  11**  north  latitude  and  3"*  to  4**  west 
lon^tude,  hate  no  existence :  but  that  the  water- 
shed, as  in  many  other  parts  of  Africa  between 
large  river  systems,  is  formed  by  scarcely  notice- 
able elevations  of  ground.  A  little  to  the  east 
of  the  largest  southerly  branch  of  the  Niger,  the 
Baule,  Capt.  Binger  crossed  a  small  river  ran- 
nin^  southward,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  source 
of  the  Lahu,  which  enters  the  Gulf  at  the  Ivory 
Coast,  and  two  others,  tributaries  of  the  Akba 
or  Como€ ;  so  that  the  sources  of  the  rivers  flow- 
ing to  the  gulf,  therefore,  are  three  or  four  de- 
grees farther  north  than  has  been  heretofore 
supposed. 

Tne  city  of  Kong,  or  Pong,  numbers  12,000 
to  15,000  inhabitants,  all  Mohammedans,  who, 
however,  seem  very  tolerant,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected of  a  commercial  people  accustomed  to 
travel.  It  is  a  center  for  trade.  All  European 
articles  are  on  sale  in  the  markets ;  cowry  shells 
and  ^Id  dust  form  the  currency.  The  chief  in- 
dustries are  cotton  weaving  and  indigo  dying; 
and  horse  breeding  is  largely  carried  on. 

Passing  northivard,  the  traveler  entered  the 
region  oi  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Volta. 
He  found  that  the  system  of  this  river  extends 
considerably  farther  to  the  northwest  than  has 
been  supposed;  its  western  source,  the  Black 
Volta,  lies  near  the  sources  of  the  ComoS.  The 
disturbed  state  of  the  tribes  in  the  country  of 
Qurunsi  and  the  suspicions  of  the  ruler  of  Mossi 
compelled  Capt.  Binger  to  abandon  his  plan  of  ex- 
tending his  surveys  far  enough  north  to  connect 
with  those  of  Barth.  Mossi  is  level  and  adapted 
for  grain  growing  and  cattle  raising.  Horses 
are  raised,  also,  though  the  best  come  from  Ya- 
tenga,  on  the  border  of  Massina,  but  donkey 
raising  is  a  flourishing  business. 

The  whole  country  traversed  eastward  from 
the  upper  Niger  has  no  mountain  chains,  but 
only  isolated  peaks,  mostly  of  granite  formation. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  region  the  culminat- 
ing point  is  the  Natinian  Sikasso,  780  metres  in 
height ;  several  streams  flow  to  the  Niger  from 
its  northern  side,  and  the  ComoS  has  its  source 
on  the  southern  side.  The  eastern  continuation 
of  the  high  land  forms  the  scarcely  perceptible 
water-shed  between  the  Comoe  and  the  Black 
Volta.  Toward  the  south  the  plateau  gradually 
descends ;  here  arise  the  rivers  Lahu  and  Dabu 
which  flow  into  the  lagoon  of  Great  Bassam. 
Among  the  isolated  summits  in  the  east  is  the 
lofty  granite  peak  Komono,  1,450  metres  high, 
which  turns  the  Comoe  from  its  easterly  direo- 
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tion  toward  the  south.  From  the  Volta,  which 
is  surrounded  by  low  hills,  a  great  table-land  ex- 
tends from  about  1,000  metres  to  Nauri,  which 
lifts  itself  to  a  height  of  1,800  metres  southeast 
of  Wagadugu.  This  mountain,  the  highest  met 
with,  is  divided  from  the  range  of  Gambaga  bv 
the  valley  of  the  eastern  or  White  Volta,  which 
rises  farther  east  in  Bussang.  To  the  south  the 
plateau  descends  (}uite  rapidly  to  the  Volta,  the 
valley  of  which  lies  at  a  height  of  about  200 
metres.  Farther  westward,  the  Black  Volta  has 
forced  its  way  through  the  Fugula,  800  metres 
high,  and  is  turned  from  a  southerly  to  an  easterly 
direction.  Single  peaks  rise  between  the  Volta 
and  the  Comoe.  According  to  these  data,  the 
basin  of  the  Niger  is  mucn  smaller  than  by 
former  estimates ;  for  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  region  inclosed  bv  its  great  bend  is  arained 
by  the  Como§  and  the  Volta. 

Politically  the  joumev  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. Treaties  were  made  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Tieba,  Kong,  and  Bonduku,  and  with  smaller 
states,  bringing  them  under  French  influence,  so 
that  the  French  protectorate  now  extends  from 
the  Senegal  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  opens  a  vast 
region  to  French  commerce.  Further,  it  gives 
an  outlook  toward  a  possible  colonial  empire  for 
France  in  West  Africa  when  a  connection  shall 
have  been  established  between  Algiers  and  the 
Niger  country. 

Dr.  Hans  Meyer,  whose  ascents  of  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  in  1887  and  1888  were  not  com- 
pleteljT  successful,  since  he  failed  to  reach  the 
summit,  made  another  ascent  in  the  autumn  of 
1889  and  reached  the  extreme  crest  of  Kibo  and 
the  peaks  of  Mawenzi.  He  went  to  Maran^,  ac- 
companied by  an  experienced  mountain  climber. 
Lad  wig  Purtscheller,  and  a  caravan  of  some  sixty 
men  with  a  large  supplv  of  camp  eauipments  and 
food,  and  the  force  well  organized  for  carrying 
regular  supplies  to  the  upper  regions.  Leaving 
the  main  portion  of  the  caravan  in  camp  at 
Marangu,  in  care  of  the  young  prince  Mareale, 
whom  he  describes  as  the  moael  of  a  prince, 
upright,  frank,  amiable,  and  modest.  Dr.  Meyer 
ascended  with  Herr  Purtscheller  and  eight  picked 
men  through  the  primeval  forest  to  a  stream 
beyond,  at  an  altitude  of  9,200  feet.  Leaving  a 
camp  there  and  climbing  to  the  height  of  14,270 
feet,  they  prepared  for  the  ascent  to  the  summit, 
retaining  from  among  their  attendants  only  a 
Pangani  negro,  whose  endurance  and  fidelity  con- 
tributed largely  to  their  success.  Kibo,  crowned 
with  ice,  rose  5.000  feet  higher.  A  large  rib  of 
lava  jutting  to  the  southeast,  and  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  deepest  of  the  eroded 
ravines  on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  was  chosen 
as  the  place  of  ascent,  the  plan  being  to  climb 
up  this  lava  ridge  to  the  snow  line,  l^gin  from 
its  upper  end  the  scramble  over  the  mantle  of 
ice,  and  reach  by  the  shortest  way  the  peak  at 
the  south  of  the  mountain,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  highest  point. 

This  programme  was  carried  out  by  means  of 
a  difficult  march,  with  the  aid  of  ice  axes  and 
alpine  rope.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no 
snow  on  Kibo.  but  what  had  apppearcd  as  such 
from  below  was  the  eroded  surface  of  the  ice  cap^ 
which  covered  the  lava  slopes  of  the  ancient 
volcano  with  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  230  feet. 
Dr.  Meyer's  report  continues : 


Sinoe  there  can  exist  no  real  reservoir  for  nht, 
owiuff  to  the  symmetrical  slopes  of  the  truncated  cone 
that  Kibo  forms,  the  compacted  sheet  of  ice  which 
covers  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  mount- 
ain has  nothing  in  oommon  with  the  glacier  fonna- 
tloDs  of  our  Alps.  The  upper  edge  of  the  mountain 
affords  a  basis  where  the  iiailin^  snow  can  accumulate. 
But  it  is  only  where  the  covering  of  ioe  its  intersected 
by  Assures  and  crevasses,  and  Bends  out  tongues  of 
ioe — whether  in  consequence  of  the  steep  incline  of 
the  outer  mantle  of  the  cone,  or  else  because  of  the 
exii^tence  of  ravines— that  toese  detached  portion* 
gain  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  glacier.  In  such 
cases  the  melting  water  flows  out  of  their  ends  as 
running  brooks.  We  now  made  our  way  across  the 
crevasses  of  one  of  these  real  gladers,  tlie  same  that 
projects  downward  into  the  valley  which  we  bad 
traversed  in  the  early  morning,  una  took  a  rest  under 
the  shadow  of  an  extremely  steep  protuberance  of  the 
ioe  wall  at  an  altitude  of  19,000  feet.    .    .    . 

A  few  more  hasty  steps  in  the  most  ea^r  antici- 
pation, and  then  the  secret  of  Kibo  lay  unveiled  before 
us.  Taking  in  the  whole  of  upper  Kibo,  the  preeipitouB 
walls  of  a  ffigantic  crater  yawned  bencatn  ua.  The 
flist  glance,  nowever,  told  us  that  the  most  lofty  eleva- 
tion of  Kibo  lay  to  our  left,  on  the  southern  brim  of 
the  crater,  and  consisted  of  three  pinnacles  of  To6k 
rising  a  few  fbet  above  tlie  southern  slopes  of  the 
mantle  of  ioe.  .  .  .  Wo  first  reached  the  summit  on  the 
6th  of  October.  .  .  .  An  hour  and  a  half 's  further 
ascent  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  three  highes^t 
pinnacles,  which  we  calmly  and  systeomtically  climbed 
one  after  another.  Although  the  state  of  tne  atmos- 
phere and  the  physical  strain  of  exertion  remained 
the  same  as  on  the  previous  ascent,  yet  this  time  we 
felt  far  less  exhausted,  because  our  con<Ution  morally 
was  so  much  more  favorable.  The  central  pinnaoW 
reached  a  height  of  about  19,700  feet,  overtopping  the 
others  by  50  or  60  feet.  I  was  the  first  to  tread,  at 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  the  calminatinf  peak. 
I  planted  a  small  German  flog,  which  1  had  brought 
with  me  in  my  knapsack,  upon  the  ragged  lava  sum- 
mit and  christened  this,  the  loftiest  spot  in  Africa, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Peak. 

Dr.  Meyer  describes  the  great  crater  of  Kibo 
as  in  diameter  about  6,500  feet,  and  sinking  to 
600  feet  of  depth.  In  the  northern  half  the  &va 
is  covered. witn  terraces  of  ice  forming  blue  and 
white  galleries  of  varying  steepness.  A  rounded 
cone  of  eruption,  partly  covered  with  ice,  rises 
in  the  north  portion  of  the  crater  to  a  height  of 
about  500  feet.  The  melting  water  flows  off 
through  a  wide  cleft  in  the  western  side,  and  the 
ice  on  the  western  part  of  the  crater  and  the 
inner  walls  issues  in  the  form  of  a  glacier.  The 
length  of  this  glacier  is  over  a  mile  and  a 
half,  the  greater  part  lyin^  inside  the  cra- 
ter; its  lower  termination  is  at  a  height  of 
17,900  feet.  The  central  peak  of  Mawenzi, 
the  eastern  summit  of  Kilimanjaro,  was  reached 
by  three  separate  ascents.  The  lava  rock  has 
been  so  denuded  as  to  cover  the  surface  with  a 
jagged  mass  of  walls  and  crags.  On  the  west  it 
slopes  gradually  to  the  elevated  saddle  stretching 
over  to  Kibo ;  on  the  east  it  descends  from  an 
altitude  of  about  17,050  feet,  with  dizzy  abrupt- 
ness for  some  6,500  feet,  into  a  **  huge  ravined 
caldron  of  erosion,  from  which  it  continues 
down  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  in  far-reaching 
and  symmetrical  slopes,  for  another  8,200  feet. 
The  lie  of  the  lava  strata  and  the  fissures  indi- 
cate that  the  former  crater  of  Mawenzi  lay  south- 
east of  the  present  summit;  and  its  structure 
points  to  its  having  been,  in  its  original  form, 
as  high  if  not  considerably  higher  than  the  much 
more  recent  and  better  preserved  Kibo.    Several 
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other  ascents  of  the  two  peaks  were  made  on 
different  sides. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Kibo,  at  a  height  of 
18,700  feet,  a  two-tongued  glacier  was  discovered, 
and  also  far  out  in  the  plain  three  long  swampy 
lakes  reaching  to  the  large  Nviri  marsh.  The 
view  of  tbc  mountain  from  the  western  side  is 
thus  described : 

The  mountain  mass  rises  in  a  typical  volcanio  curve 
with  such  unbroken  r^Iarity  trom  the  southtim 
plain,  which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  2,600  feet  to  the 
i>rim  of  Kibo,  an  altitude  of  19,700  feet,  that  no  single 
detail  escapes  a  searching  eye.  While  the  interven- 
ing saddle  hides  the  view  of  the  base  of  the  Kibo 
cone  from  Marangu  and  Moji  in  the  southeast,  an  un- 
interrupted prospect  is  obtamed  from  the  west.  The 
dark  belt  of  the  primeval  forest  extends  here  farther 
up  the  mountain  while  the  brighter  zone  of  grass 
UmdH  above  it  is  narrower,  and  almost  touches  the 
fringe  of  the  ice  mantle,  which  reaches  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base  of  the  kibo  cone.  This  coat  of  icy 
mail,  more  than  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  about  the 
same  in  breadth,  adapts  itself  to  the  volcanic  shape  of 
the  mountain  and  forms  a  spectacle  prohabl;^  not  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere  on  the  earth's  surface  in  rimi- 
larffrandeur. 

To  the  west  of  this  ice  mantle  Kibo  is  cloven  from 
head  to  foot  by  a  stupendoiu  rill,  with  precipitous 
walls,  down  wnich  the  great  crater  od  the  summit 
pours  an  ice  stream  through  itd  western  cleft  already 
mentioned,  and  which  issues  fVom  its  mouth  as  a  com- 
pact glacier.  This  is  the  largest  glacier  on  Kilima- 
njaro. From  its  end  the  most  important  water  chan- 
nel from  the  ice  of  Kibo,  the  Wenweri  river,  takes  its 
rise,  while  ftom  the  sheet  of  ice  on  the  soutnem  face, 
the  Ncombere  stream,  carries  down  the  melted  ice  to 
the  all-gathering  waters  of  the  Pangant 

On  the  southwestern  side  of  Mawenzi  flowers 
and  grasses  were  found  at  an  altitude  of  15.750 
feet,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  watered  by 
bubbling  springs,  and  elks  and  antelopes  were 
seen  browsmg  on  the  young  grass  on  the  heights 
above  the  saddle  of  the  mountain.  The  forest 
region  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain fills  the  belt  between  6,500  and  9,750  feet  of 
altitude ;  on  the  north  side  of  Mawenzi  it  forms 
only  a  narrow  belt,  broken  in  many  places,  and 
growing  thinner  toward  the  west  it  vanishes 
altogether  on  the  northern  side  of  Kibo.  The 
success  of  the  expedition  was  largely  due  to  the 
perfect  arrangements  for  supplies  and  the  favor- 
able season,  October  being  the  month  when  the 
summit  is  most  clear,  the  atmospheric  precipita- 
tions light,  and  the  ice  covering  at  its  lowest. 

Interest  in  the  Stanley  expedition  has  been 
maintained  through  the  year,  partly  by  the 
lecture  tour  of  Mr.  Stanley,  but  more  in  conse- 
quence of  the  personal  controversies  that  have 
arisen  over  his  accounts  of  the  incidents  of  the 
journey,  involving  the  conduct  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  rear  column  and  the  ability  and  in- 
fluence of  Emin  Pasha  as  Governor  of  Equa- 
toria.  These  controversies  affect  only  the  char- 
acter of  the  explorers  and  their  treatment  of  the 
natives,  and  have  no  place  here,  though  the 
character  of  their  relations  with  the  natives  may 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  future  ex- 
ploration and  civilization  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent 

In  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1889  was 
^ven  an  account  of  Stanley's  journey  with  de- 
tails of  the  discoveries  of  the  great  forest,  the  sup- 
posed Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Lake  Albert  Ed- 
-ward,  and  the  extension  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 


To  this  may  be  added  some  particulars  of  his 
description  of  the  pygmies  of  the  great  forest, 
from  **  Scribner's  Magazine  "  for  January,  1891. 
Mr.  Stanley  says  tnat  intellectually  the  pyg- 
mies of  the  African  forest  are  the  equals  of 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  great 
American  city  of  to-day;    He  continues : 

And  yet  there  has  been  no  change  or  progresa  of 
any  kind  among  the  pygmies  of  the  forest  since  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  As  Uie  bird  has  builded  its  nest, 
the  bee  its  cell,  and  the  ant  its  new  colony,  the  pyg- 
mies have  survived  the  lapse  of  twenty-three  cent- 
uries, and  have  continued  to  build  their  beehive 
huts  after  the  same  skilUess  fashion  as  they  built 
them  in  the  days  when  Herodotus  recited  the  stoiy  of 
his  travela  before  the  Council  of  Athens,  445  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ.  The  reason  of  this  is  ob- 
vious from  my  point  of  view,  which  is,  that  the  same  - 
causes  which  operated  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
to  drive  them  out  of  their  original  lands  continue  to 
operate  to-day  to  keep  them  in  the  low,  degraded 
state  they  are  now  in. 

Herodotus  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of 
the  pygmies.  In  modem  times  Battel,  Moffat, 
Livingstone,  Schweinfurth,  and  Piaggia  saw 
them.  In  his  journey  down  the  Con^o  in  1876 
and  1877  Stanley  captured  one  specimen.  In 
1881  and  1882  this  explorer  heard  of  the  dwarfs 
from  the  natives  whonad  evidently  been  familiar 
with  them.  But  on  his  recent  journey  for  the 
relief  of  Emin  Pasha,  Stanley  traveled  through 
the  center  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the  Wam- 
butti  dwarfs,  captured  about  flfty  of  them  of 
various  ages,  and  had  an  excellent  chance  to 
study  their  characteristics.  A  section  of  the 
forest  region  situated  between  the  Ihuru  and 
Ituri  rivers,  about  30,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
simply  swarms  with  py^ies,  according  to  Stan- 
lev.  There  are  three  distinct  races  in  the  forest. 
Tne  aborigines  who  fell  the  woods,  make  clear- 
ings, and  plant  bananas  and  grain,  are  finely 
formed  men  and  women  of  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard. But  they  are  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
tallest  pygmies.  The  dwarfs,  like  ordinary  hu- 
manitv,  vary  considerably  in  height.  Some  are 
only  33  inches  high,  and  the  tallest  of  the  un- 
mixed specimens  measured  by  Mr.  Stanley  would 
not  exceed  4  feet  4  inches.    Mr.  Stanley  says : 

Their  arms  and  ornaments  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  agricultural  aborigines,  and  were  evidently  ob- 
taineafrom  them  id  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the 
tbrest,  such  as  honey,  fVirs  of  monkeys  and  baboons, 
antelope  and  leopard  skins,  and  feathers,  especially 
the  red  tail  feathers  of  the  ^ay  parrot,  and  for  the 
dried  meats  of  such  animals  as  they  trapped  or 
speared.  .  .  .  Nomad  tribes  of  pvgmies  are  often  by 
pinching  necessity  compelled  to  u^  on  a  diet  whicn 
would  be  poisonoufl,  or  would  be  utterly  nauseous  to 
men  bred  upon  grain  and  vegetables.  The  anails, 
tortoises,  squirrels,  mice,  civets^  ichneumons,  pnakcs, 
laige  and  small — caterpillars,  white  ants,  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  monkeys,  chimpanzees,  leopards,  wila 
cats,  wart  hoes,  crocodiles,  iguanas,  lizards,  antelopes, 
buffaloes,  and  elephants  form  a  considerable  variety 
for  communities  that  are  not  too  fastidious  as  to  n'hat 
they  eat ;  and  our  experience  of  the  pygmies  leads  me 
to  believe  that  they  relish  each  andf  all  equally.  .  .  . 
Such  people  as  these,  then,  would  have  no  hesitation 
to  add  human  meat  to  their  fare.  It  Is  a  current  fact 
everywhere  through  the  forest  region,  and  I  am 
forced  to  believe  it,  although  I  have  never  seen  the 
cannibals  indulging  in  their  repasts.  The  graves  of 
our  dead  have  been  opened,  and  the  bodies  have  beeh 
exhumed.  Members  of  our  expedition  have  been 
slain,  and  their  bodies  have  been  carved  and  carried 
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awmjr  by  the  ilayen ;  and  one  cUt  we  scattered  a  ban- 
qnetinif  wrty  who  had  just  bled  a  woman  in  the 
neck,  laid  her  out,  and  washed  her.  There  were  pots 
eloae  by  ;  there  were  aljio  bunches  of  bananas ;  and 
the  woman  belonged  to  a  hostile  band.  The  inference 
is  obvious ;  and  any  one  of  our  band  of  whites  could 
famish  much  circumstantial  evidence  of  thiit  kind. 
As  the  py^fmies  appear  to  have  no  earthly  duties  be- 
yond providing  lor  the  necessities  ot  the  day,  there  is 
not  the  nlightest  doubt  tliat  a  slain  foe  would  be 
eaten.  When  we  asked  our  captives  whether  they 
had  ever  indulged  their  depraved  appetites  by  eatiog 
human  meat,  thev  always  tttouUy  denied  it,  but  ao- 
oused  their  neighbon  of  doing  so. 

The  pygmies  neither  hoe,  plant,  nor  manufact- 
ure. Everything  they  have  was  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  theft.  Their  weapons  consist  of  a  small 
barbed  speilr,  a  short  bow  with  a  auiver  full  of 
wooden-  or  iron-pointed  arrows,  a  aagger,  and  a 
small  double-edged  knife  attached  by  a  string. 
The  bow  is  of  tough  red-wood,  and  the  string  is 
a  broad  polished  strip  of  rattan  fiber.  Some- 
times the  bow  is  run  into  a  raw  monkey-tail, 
which,  on  drying,  gives  ^eater  strength.  The 
arrows  are  from  18  to  22  inches  long.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley says : 

If  of  wood,  each  is  of  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil, 
filed  to  a  lonff,  fine  poiut,  which  is  ringed  with  small 
cuts  for  8  inoies  from  the  end.  These  cuts  serve  to 
retain  the  poison  with  which  the  arrows  are  smeared. 
If  the  arrows  are  pointed  with  iron,  the  blades  are  of 
exquisite  fineness,  as  of  a  noor  blade,  with  two  or  sev- 
enu  prongs  extending  outward,  and  attaohed  to  deli- 
cate little  barrels  of  polished  iron,  into  which  the 
heads  of  the  arrow  shafts  are  run.  The  arrow  blades 
have  also  grooves  made  in  them  which  serve  to  secure 
thu  poison  as  they  are  put  into  or  drawn  out  of  Uie 
quiver.  The  <^mver  is  a  long,  narrow  bag  made  of 
antelope-goat  hide,  and  can  contain  quite  100  of  these 
deadly  arrows. 

Stanley  says  that  when  his  men  first  encoun- 
tered the  pvgmies  armed  with  these  little  arrows 
they  regaraS  them  with  contempt : 

The  wounds  made  were  mere  punctures,  such  as 
might  have  been  made  by  finely  pointed  Dutchere' 
skewers,  and  being  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  effect, 
we  contented  ounelves  with  sj^ringing  them  with 
warm  water  and  dressing  them  with  bandages.  In  no 
instance  was  this  method  of  any  avail.  All  who  were 
wounded  either  died  after  terrible  sufterings  from 
tetanus,  or  develoj>ed  such  dreadful  gangrenous  tu- 
mora  as  to  incapacitate  them  fr^m  duty  for  lonff  pe- 
riods, or  wreck  their  constitutions  so  completely  by 
blood-poisoning  that  their  lives  became  a  burden  to 
them. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  an  antidote  could  be 
found  for  this  poison,  but  after  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  carbonate  of  ammonium  m  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  wounds  were  tried,  losses  of  life 
were  much  less. 

In  reference  to  the  pastural  land  and  its  tribes, 
Mr.  Stanley  said,  in  an  address  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society : 

In  equatorial  Africa  the  pasture  land  adapted  for 
cattle  generally  begins  at  an  altitude  8^200  feet  above 
the  sea :  but  the  best  and  most  nourishing  grasses  are 
found  aoove  4,000  feet.  The  forest  ends  completely 
at  8,500  ieet,  and  the  land  soon  afterward  varicH  from 
4,000  to  6,000,  and  extends  in  a  belt  parallel  with  the 
Albert  lake  and  between  the  lakes  Victoria  and  Tan- 
ganyika down  to  Ukawendi,  and  from  Abyssinia  and 
oast  of  the  Victoria,  down  to  the  Rufi^ii.  In  the  intra- 
lake  region  are  the  nations  of  Ankori,  Uganda.  Un- 
JOTO^  Kara^^,  Mpororo,  Ihangiro,  Uhaiva,  Uzon- 
gora,  Uzin^a,  Kuanda,  Urundi,  uhha,  anci  ITnyam- 


wezL  On  the  graasy  plateau,  parallel  with  Lake  Al- 
bert, we  found  quite  a  mixed  race,  called  the  Baviim, 
Balegga,  and  Wahuma.  The  latter  named  differ  as 
much  in  their  physiognomy,  customs,  and  character- 
istics trom  the  other  two  as  an  octoroon  differe  trom 
a  negro.  The  Wahuma  are  very  numerous  in  Unyoro 
and  U^randa.  throughout  the  intra-lake  region,  espe- 
cially m  AnkorL  Their  sole  occupation,  is  keeping 
cattle.  As  you  proceed  further  south  and  reach  Xn- 
yamwead,  the  Wahuma  become  known  as  WatusL  In 
Unyoro  they  are  known  as  Waima  and  Wacfawczi; 
among  the  Bavira  and  Balegea  they  are  called  Wa- 
witu ;  but  all  the  Wahuma,  Wachwezi,  Wawitu,  and 
Wacusi  speak  the  same  language  ;  tlierefore  we  class 
them  under  the  generic  term  Wahuma.  They  are 
distinguished  from  among  the  agricultural  classes, 
with  whom  they  live  as  herdsmen,  by  their  complex- 
ion, length  of  limbs,  small  hcMi  and  ears,  long,  slender 
hands  and  feet,  and  regular  features.  Among  the 
purest  families  these  distinctions  are  veiy  marked,  the 
complexion  being  fluently  like  the  color  of  yellow 
ivory.  They  do  not  neutate  to  tell  ua  disdainfully 
that  they  are  not  hoemen  if  we  seek  to  purchase 
grain  or  potatoes  fh>m  them.  The  produce  of  their 
dairies  suffices,  with  a  few  hides,  to  purohase  all  the 
vegetable  food  they  need.  They  will  live  among  the 
hoemen  and  allow  their  cattle  to  graze  on  the  pasture 
in  the  land,  but  will  build  their  huts  and  zeriboM  sepa- 
rate, and  apart  altqppether  from  the  villages  of  the 
other  class ;  they  will  employ  female  servantSL  or  own 
female  slaves,  but  they  will  not  cohabit  with  them. 
And  the  Wahuma  race  grow  side  by  side  with  the 
darker  agricultural  class  without  taint  by  preserving 
their  customs  intact.  Wheresoever  they  obtained  the 
idea,  they  believe  that  the  other  class  is  infinitely  be- 
low them  ;  and  absolute  destruction  of  their  com- 
munities and  disruption  of  their  families  will  not  in- 
duce them,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  to  minzle 
their  blood  with  any  of  tne  agricultural  class.  But 
yet,  as  we  proceed  further  south,  we  find  that  at  some 
time  there  nas  been  an  admixture  of  the  two  races, 
which  has  produced  a  composite  race  which  unites 
the  characteristics  of  both  the  superior  and  inferior 
race,  and  who  are  both  agriculturists  and  herdsmen 
combined,  as  in  Europe.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  en- 
grossing interest  to  me  to  discover  why  I  find  among 
a  nation  in  the  far  interior  pure  neffroes,  a  compo«te 
of  the  Wahuma  and  negroes,  and  the  pure  Wahuma. 
I  am  about  to  crive  you  the  deductions  drawn  from 
about  24,000  miles  of  travel  in  Abyssinia,  Ashantee, 
the  Livingstone  seareh,  across  Africa,  two  expeditions 
up  the  Congo,  the  explorations  of  certain  tracts  on  the 
east  coast  and  elsewhere,  with  this  last  expedition  for 
the  quest  and  rescue  of  £min. 

Probably  many  of  you  have  had  an  idea  that  the 
Africans  are  all  neg7x>es,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  the 
various  types  of  Africans  were  suddenly  presented  to 
you  on  this  platform  you  would  still  be  ready  to  affinn 
that  they  were  negroes ;  but  you  must  permit  me  to 
say  that  you  would  commit  a  grave  error. 

I  have  already  spoken  toyou  of  one  race  inhaUting 
that  great  equatorial  forest,  the  pygmies,  who  are  a 
diminutive  negro  race,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  types — ^the  dark,  long-fiead- 
ed,  pro^athous-jawed,  and  a  lighter,  round-headed, 
broad-iaoed  type.  You  also  know  the  true  negro  of 
West  and  Southeast  Africa,  characterized  bv  wooly 
hair,  expanded  nose,  and  aunken  nasal  riage,  fat, 
everted  lips,  and  exceeding  prognathy.  You  also 
know  the  tail,  wai^like  Zulu  and  Cafire,  who  are  not 
pure  negroes,  out  negroid.  You' must  accept  them  aa 
tyoes  of  the  composite  race  I  just  spoke  to  vou  about. 

Next  comes  the  Mhuma,  and  if  you  wish  a  rouch 
and  ready  picture  of  him  you  must  imagine  a  tradi- 
tional lansy  New  Englander,  darkened  with  burned 
cork,  with  a  negroid  wiff ;  or  plant  a  Zulu  and  a  Hin- 
du before  you  and  j>roduce  an  Indo-African  type  out 
of  the  compound— features  regular,  hair  curly  but 
silky,  small  round  head,  shapely  neck,  small  thin 
lips,  small  ears,  slender  hands  ana  feet,  tall,  and  per- 
fect in  figure  iTom  the  knees  upward.    That  is  Uie 
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representative  of  the  Wahmna,  who  disdains  the  use 
of  the  hoe,  and  despises  the  planter  and  the  sower  and 
will  not  intermarry^  with  the  negro  and  commit  the 
awAil  crime  of  miscegenation  any  more  than  the 
proudest  Vtmnian  in  America.  They  oame  from 
Abyssinia  a  long  time  affo.  They  resemble  the 
Abyssinian  Somaus  and  Gallas..  Yon  may  coil  them 
if  you  will  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopic,  but  tne  oompre- 
heoaive  philosophic  term  would  do  Indo-AMcan. 

A  fifth  race  is  represented  bv  tbe  Semitic  Africans, 
who  are  to  be  found  prindpally  among  the  Mahdists 
to-day  at  Darfour,  Kordofan,  and  Dongola ;  and  a 
Bixth  race  is  found  among  the  Berberines.  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Tuaregs  and  Bedawy  of  Korthwest 
Africa. 

We  must  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  oondud- 
Ing  that  the  pygmies  and  the  negroes  are  the  primi- 
tive races  of  Atrica  ;  that  Ethiopia  in '  prehistoric 
times  was  invaded  by  various  migrants  ftom  the  great 
Aryan  race;  that  as  they  multiplied  they  scattered 
southward  and  mixed  with  the  negro  tribes,  and  pro- 
duced that  composite  race  represented  bv  the  Zulus. 
Cafi&^es,  Bechuanas.  Matabeles,  Mafitte,  Watuta,  ana 
Wanyamwezi.  A  later  movement  conveyed  tribes 
having  peculiar  customs,  who,  finding  the  intra-lake 
region  best  adapted  for  their  cattle,  clung  to  the  land 
and  its  rich  pasture,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  tribes 
or  natives  employed  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  their 
ciannish  descendants  are  the  Indo- African  Wahuma. 

Asia.  —  The  Russian  expedition  to  central 
Asia,  first  led  by  Gen.  Prjevalskv,  has  been  con- 
tinued since  his  death  under  the  leadership  of 
Col.  Pievtsoff.  After  wintering  in  188»-'90  at 
Nia,  in  Turkestan,  he  started  in  April  to  push 
forward  into  Tibet  through  the  pass  Idjelik- 
KhanuoH  intending  to  pass  the  summer  on  the 
plateau  and  descending  in  September  to  travel 
oy  way  of  the  Cherchen  river  to  Lob-Nor.  An- 
other expedition  in  the  same  region  is  that  of 
Capt.  Grombchevsky.  He  began  a  journey  in 
the  Kuen-Lun  ran^s  in  July,  1889,  intending 
to  cross  the  Hindu-Kush  and  enter  Kanjut  and 
Kafiristan.  In  this  attempt  he  was  frustrated 
by  Afghan  troops.  In  October  he  was  in  the 
valley  of  the  Dangnan-bash  or  Taghdumbash- 
Pamir,  and  passed  luong  the  valley  of  the  Uprang 
to  the  Muz,  a  river  not  before  known ;  it  rises 
among  the  glaciers  of  Mustagh,  flows  northwest, 
then  northeast,  and  into  the  Raskem-daria,  not 
far  from  Chun-takai.  In  the  valley  of  the  lat- 
ter river,  which  has  been  kept  desolate  for  eighty 
or  ninety  years  by  the  inroads  of  the  Kanjuti,  he 
went  up  to  Kara-Dshar-Karaul,  making  an  ex- 
cursion along  the  tributary  Surkowat.  On  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  pass  Aghil-dawan  he 
reached  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Uprang.  Here 
his  route  fell  in  with  that  of  Lieut.  Younghus- 
band,  in  1887.  Passing  northward  he  crossed 
the  Raskem  mountains  and  located  the  water 
divide  between  the  Raskem-daria,  the  Khotan- 
daria,  and  the  Tisuaf,  the  last  a  hitherto  un- 
known stream.  Continuing  the  route,  he  crossed 
the  Raskem  mountains  for  the  third  time  at  the 
end  of  November.  Reaching  the  Karakash,  the 
upper  course  of  the  Khotan-daria,  and  following 
it  up.  he  again  crossed  the  mountains  at  the  Ka- 
wak  Pass,  and  reached  the  source  of  the  Raskem- 
daria  with  the  thermometer  at  —85°  C.  But  a 
single  day*s  journey  from  the  Karakorum  Pass, 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  back  for  fear  of  losing 
his  whole  caravan  by  the  extreme  cold.  Turn- 
ing to  the  southeast  and  following  the  Kara- 
kash,  he  reached  the  high,  sandy  table-land  and 
the  mountains  dividing  it  from' the  head- waters 


of  the  Yurang-kash.  The  ridges  are  more  than 
16,600  feet  in  height,  the  cola  was  intense,  and 
the  violence  of  the  winds  extreme.  After  losing 
25  of  his  33  horses,  Grombchevsky  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  table-land  without  visiting  the  mines 
once  worked  by  the  Chinese  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  he  therefore  set  out  for  Nia  to  join 
the  Pievtsoff  expedition  in  its  winter  quarters. 
At  Surkhan  he  found  8,000  Chinese  working  for 
gold. 

He  says  the  Kanjuti,  who  are  indefatigable 
and  merciless  brigands,  have  laid  waste  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Raskem-daria;  traces  of 
habitations  prove  that  the  region  was  formerly 
well  populated.  The  mountains  are  destitute  of 
vegetation  in  conse<}uence  of  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  air,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  valley 
there  are  oases  covered  with  dense  brushwood, 
impenetrable  even  with  axe  in  hand.  In  order  to 
cross  these  districts  the  few  Kirghises  who  vent- 
ured across  from  the  Taghdumbash-Pamir  to 
ShahiduUa  set  Are  to  the  vegetation,  forcing  the 
wolves,  foxes,  wild  asses,  and  other  animals  to 
retreat  before  them.  Capt.  Grombchevsky  says 
that  a  small  band  of  the  brigands  were  in  hiding 
to  waylay  Lieut.  Younghusband's  caravan,  but 
were  afraid  to  take  the  risks  of  an  attack.  He 
made  a  topographical  survey  of  his  journey  of 
about  700  miles,  and  determined  several  latitudes 
in  the  valley  of  the  Raskem-daria  and  on  the 
rivers  Muz,  Aarakash,  and  Yurang-kash. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  journeys  in  Tibet 
is  that  of  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  and  his  com- 
panion, M.  Bonvalot.  They  set  out  more  than 
a  year  ago  from  Russia  and  passed  through  Si- 
beria and  China.  But  their  most  important  ex- 
periences were  in  Tibet. 

While  looking  toward  Batang  [says  M.  Bonvalot] 
I  cast  secret  glances  at  Lhassa  and  especially  at  the 
loftv  unexplored  table-lands  of  Tibet.  Prjevalsky, 
the  KuBsian,  and  Carey,  the  Englishman,  were  the  first 
and  the  last  since  the  oa^  of  Fathers  Hue  and  Gabet 
who  have  attempted  to  visit  these  unknown  regions. 
A  perusal  of  tbeir  narratives  had  convinced  me  that 
the  difficulties  they  had  had  to  surmount  were  noth- 
ing new  or  uncommon  to  me.  Upon  one  occasion 
Prjevalsky  had  to  turn  back  for  want  of  monejr ;  up- 
on another  becau.se  he  was  attacked ;  upon  a  tlurd  for 
want  of  a  guide  j  and  then,  again,  because  of  threats 
addressed  to  him  Arom  Lhassa.  Except  upon  the 
shore  of  the  **  lake  which  never  freezes,^^  he  nad  fol- 
lowed the  caravan  routes  and  that  taken  by  Fathers 
Hue  and  Gabet,  making  toward  the  Mourouasou 
or  upper  Yangtse.  Carey  had  followed  for  several 
days  a  f^esh  route  leading  from  Tcharkalik  (at  the 
flirther  end  of  tbe  Liob-N#r)toward  Bogalik  and  the 
Tsaidam.  Various  reasons  had  led  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  toward  the  north,  but,  as  he  says  in  his  narra- 
tive, "  I  had  not  recognized  that  it  was  impossible  to 
advance  in  a  southerly  direction."  I  was  firmly  re- 
solved to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  these  two  trav- 
elers fell.  Both  had  run  short,  at  a  given  moment,  of 
provisions,  guides—and  prudence.  So  we  had  to  cariy 
with  us  ample  provisions  for  man  and  beast,  and  then 
tbrffet  the  dictates  of  prudence.  So  we  left  the  Lob-Nor 
with  about  six  months'  provisions  of  food,  and  readv  . 
to  run  any  sort  of  risk.  It  is  said  that  to  venture  is 
to  succeed;  we  have  ventured,  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  travelers  made  their  way,  on  the  vast 
plateaus  of  Tibet,  across  a  thousand  miles  of 
desert,  at  an  altitude  varying  from  18,000  feet  to 
19,000  feet,  and  reached  the  south  of  Lake  Ten- 
gri-Nor,  which  is  only  a  day's  journey  on  horse- 
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back  from  Lhassa.  They  then  made  eastward 
by  a  new  route,  and  it  was  only  at  Tchang-cha 
that  they  rejoined  the  main  route  formerly  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  missionaries. 

From  Tchaug-cha  [says  M.  Bonvalot]  we  went  to 
Batang,  and  by  Li-Tang  to  Ta-Tsien-Lou,  where  we 
fell  in  with  some  compatriots.  Altogether  we  have 
traveled  about  1,500  miles  in  an  unknown  region, 
nearly  half  of  the  way  without  a  guide.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  had  a  terrible  winter,  the  quicksilver 
freezing,  and  we  have  been  assailed  by  terrible  storms 
which  took  our  breath  away,  which,  blinded  us,  and 
which  made  it  still  more  trying  to  walk  at  so  ^rreat  an 
altitude.  We  can  still  hear  in  our  ears  the  howling 
of  the  wind  which  blew  ftom  the  west,  and  we  can 
feel  in  fancy  the  i<and  being  dashed  up  against  our 
hoods.  Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  we 
had  to  seek  our  way ;  at  times  we  could  not  distin- 
guish a  man  ten  yards  in  front  of  us ;  sometimes  we 
could  not  even  open  our  eyes ;  so  it  is  not  surprising 
if  we  lost  some  ox  our  men  and  cattle  and  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  apprehenMon.  The  onlv  combusti- 
ble we  had  was  the  droppings  of  the  wild  yaks,  and 
no  water.  For  a  period  of  two  months  we  made  our 
tea  with  ice,  which  was  generally  dirty  and  mixed 
with  sand  and  earth,  so  that  a  bit  of  pure  ioe  was 
a  great  treat,  and  we  tilled  our  bags  with  it  whenever 
the  opportunity  offered.  For  we  marched  more  or 
less  at  haphaziuxi,  and  had  to  take  a  provision  of  ice 
and  yak's  droppings  enough  to  last  several  days.  Aft- 
er a  long  day's  march  we  often  had  to  wait  hours 
and  houn  for  our  tea,  as  the  yaks'  droppings— argol, 
•8  Father  Hue  calls  it— would  not  bum  properlv. 

Our  beasts  of  burden — cameU  and  horses  alike — 
were  decimated,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  every 
one  died  of  fatigue,  thirst,  and  himffer.  The  snow 
was  swept  off  by  the  wind,  and  the  animals  had 
nothing  to  drink.  Upon  the  other  hand,  we  had  not 
enough  combustible  or  lime  to  melt  the  ioe  ior  them, 
even  when  we  happened  to  be  near  a  frozen  pool. 
Twice  we  had  hot  springs  close  to  our  camp,  ana  the 
horses  which  slaked  their  thirst  at  them  died  on  the 
following  day  Irom  overdrinking  themselves.  One 
of  the  camel  drivers,  robust  as  ne  seemed,  died  of 
what  b  known  as  the  mountain  complaint,  his  face 
being  tumefied,  after  bleeding  a  good  deal  at  the 
nose.  Two  davs  before  reaching  lake  Tengri-Kor  we 
buried  a  second  camp  follower,  whose  toes  were  froz- 
en off,  and  who  died  one  night  while  the  wolves 
were  howling  around  our  bivouac.  It  was  time  that 
we  should  get  back  among  our  fellow-men,  for  most 
of  us  could  not  have  gone  another  week.  After  some 
long  ne^rotiations  with  the  authorities  of  Lhassa,  we 
obtained  what  horses  and  yaks  we  required  and  made 
eastward,  keeping  to  the  north  of  the  high  road  from 
Lhassa  to  Batang. 

We  lis'ed  up  on  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  amid  a 
chaos  of  mountains ;  and  we  traversed  numberless 
passes  so  high  that  one  seemed  to  be  mounting  up  to 
heaven,  there  being  one  ghain  after  another,  with 
summit  overtopping  summit.  \  Below,  in  the  plain, 
were  white  suri'aces  which  might  have  been  taken  for 
lakes,  and  which  were  merely  salt  or  frozen  pools, 
over  which  wo  made  short  cuts,  or  else  vast  sheets  of 
water  lashed  by  a  westerly  wind,  and  so  salt  that  even 
a  polar  cold  could  not  congeal  them.  The  only  in- 
habitants of  these  deserts  were  herds  of  antelopes, 
vast  troops  of  yaks,  a  few  crows,  and  native  birds. 
Some  days  we  saw  nothing,  not  even  the  crows, 
which  follow  the  caravans  as  a  shark  does  a  ship,  the 
solitude  beini;  almost  overwhelming,  so  that  after  a 
few  days  of  it  our  men  were  on  the  lookout  for  some 
haman  form,  just  as  the  shipwrecked  men  look  for  a 
sail  upon  the  ocean.  They  were  in  high  glee  when 
they  thought  that  they  could  see  a  horseman,  a  pe- 
destrian, or  a  horse  even,  but  when  these  proved  to 
be  optical  delusions  they  became  gloomier  than  ever. 

Two  brothers,  MM.  Grum-Grijmailo,  in  a  lour- 
ney  of  exploration  to  the  eastern  Thian-Shan, 


discovered  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Khorgos 
a  great  mountain  with  six  peaks,  called  Doa»- 
meghene-ora.  Its  greatest  height  they  estimate 
at  about  6,000  metres  or  19,680  feet.  According 
to  their  observations,  the  northern  side  of  the 
mountains  is  very  incorrectly  laid  down  on  the 
best  maps.  The  pass  Kiityka  does  not  exist ;  the 
Mengete  Pass  leads  from  the  ba^in  of  the  Kash 
into  tliat  of  the  Shusta,  whence  the  road  turns 
not  northward,  but  to  the  southeast,  joins  the 
road  coming  from  the  winter  pass  Ulan-ussu  up 
to  the  pass  of  the  Keldyn,  and  then  leads  to  the 
Julius,  or  Sullus.  To  the  north  is  the  great 
mountain  spoken  of  above,  Doess-meghene-ora. 
The  view  of  its  six  peaks  from  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Manas  mountains  is  sublime.  They 
can  not  be  seen  from  the  Kash  or  the  Julius, 
being  hidden  by  the  Keldyn  mountains.  The 
masses  of  snow  are  astonishing,  but  the  glaciers 
are  inconsiderable,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
walls  of  the  mountains.  Along  Atsnal-Urumi- 
shi  the  Thian-Shan  forms  an  inaccessible  wall, 
crowned  with  almost  uninterrupted  masses  of 
snow.  The  expedition  visited  some  coal  mines, 
and  there  were  ravines,  sending  from  clefts  and 
openings  a  vapor  or  smoke  with  the  peculiar 
odor  of  stone  coal  and  everywhere  incrustations 
and  crystab  of  sulphur.  Nearly  all  the  rivers 
of  the  Thian-Shan  carry  gold,  which  is  taken  also 
from  all  old  channels  of  the  rivers,  but  not  from 
other  deposits  or  veins  of  quartz.  These  mount- 
ains are  rich  in  large  vertebrates,  but  much 
poorer  than  the  Pamir  in  birds  and  insects. 

The  Karambar  Sar,  or  Gazkul  lake,  in  the 
Hindu-Kush,  has  been  supposed  to  have  two 
outlets,  one  flowing  to  the  Yarkhun  or  Mastaj 
valley,  the  other  to  the  Gilgit  river.  It  is  now 
found  by  M.  Dauvergne,  a  French  manufacturer 
residing  in  Cashmere,  that  there  are  two  inde- 
pendent lakes  separated  by  a  low-water  divide. 
From  the  smaller,  half  a  mile  long,  flows  the 
Yarkhun,  and  from  the  Karambar  Sar,  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  farther  east,  issues  the  Karambar  or 
Ashkaman,  a  tributarv  of  the  Gilgit. 

Other  changes  in  tne  map  of  Asia  caused  by 
recent  explorations  and  surveys  are  the  straight- 
ening of  the  course  of  the  Sangpo,  the  giving  it 
a  more  southeasterly  direction,  and  assignine:  to 
it  much  of  the  supposed  drainage  of  the  Zyul 
Chu.  It  is  also  found  that  the  Mugodjar  mount- 
ains are  a  continuation  of  the  Ural,  although 
separated  from  them  by  a  depression  six  miles 
in  breadth.  Their  highest  point  is  Mount  Airuk, 
1,970  feet  high. 

Much  new  information  has  come  from  the 
journey  of  Otto  Herz  by  sleigh  across  Siberia  in 
1888-*90,  under  the  direction  of  the  Russian 
Government.  Near  Vilynisk  Mr.  Herz  made 
some  important  discoveries.  Minerals  of  great 
rarity  and  value  and  precious  stones  which  had 
never  before  been  found  in  the  region  turned  up 
on  all  sides  in  large  quantities.  Opals  of  excep- 
tional beauty  were  also  found  in  tne  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  river.  The  explorations  in  the 
Vilyui  country  were  exceedingly  laborious.  Often 
impenetrable  masses  of  underbrush  and  tangled 
saplings  completely  blocked  the  way,  so  that  a 
halt  had  to  be  called  while  a  company  of  natives 
hewed  a  narrow  path  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 
Most  of  the  country  thus  examined  had  not  been 
trodden  by  a  European  since  the  explorations 
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there  in  1864  of  Baron  Meitel,  one  of  Mr.  Herz*s 
two  predecessors  in  this  region. 

Eight  miles  fh>m  Klutsohefskol  fHaid  Mr.  Herz] 
ia  the  Klutacbe&kaya  volcano,  16,760  feet  in  height. 
Tremendous  clouds  of  smoke  are  puffed  up  from  it 
constantly.  Its  twin  peak,  Uscbkinskaya,  is  12,880 
feet  high.  We  undertook  the  attoent  of  the  big  mount- 
ain, and,  curiously  enou^rh,  we  tried  it  in  sleighs. 
We  managed  to  get  up  aoout  6,000  feet  in  this  fash- 
ion, andtnere  lett  the  slel^b,  to  go  about  2,000  feet 
higher  to  the  saddle  foraiM  by  tno  junctioD  of  the 
two  volcanoes.  From  that  point  I  saw  a  magnificent 
view,  one  that  no  other  traveler  from  foreign  lands 
had  ever  looked  upon.  To  the  northeast  was  the 
Klatsohefskaya,  to  the  southeast  the  Usohkinska^a, 
to  the  south  a  third  aotive  volcano.  Tolbatschin- 
skaya,  8,800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  in  the  very 
Ibr  distance  just  a  glimpse  of  the  Behriug  8ea.  To 
the  north,  thirty  mites  off,  there  was  in  sight  a  fourth 
aotive  volcano,  Schivclitsch,  11,000  feet  nigh,  which 
in  1854,  by  an  unparalleled  eruption,  laid  waste  the 
oonntry  for  250  miles  around.  The  ascent  to  the  sad- 
dle occupied  two  days  and  a  half,  while  the  descent 
was  made  in  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Herz  left  Klutsohefskol  on  April  17,  and 
on  Sunday,  ten  dajs  later,  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion, Petfopaulovski,  aft'er  having  covered,  ac- 
cording to  nis  calculation,  15,000  kilometres,  or 
abont  9,000  miles,  since  his  departure  from  St 
Petersburg. 

Anstraiia  and  Islands.— Mr.  A.  Weston  led 
a  party  from  Cairns  in  June,  1889,  for  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  Bellenden  Kerr  hills,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Queensland.  The  highest 
point  of  the  range,  Center  Peak,  was  found  to 
De  5,240  feet  in  height;  it  thus  ranks  second 
among  the  mountains  of  Queensland,  the  height 
of  Mount  Lindsay,  near  the  southern  border, 
having  been  determined  by  the  Norwegian  ex- 
plorer Borchgrevink  to  be  5,711  feet  Mount 
Bartle  Frere  was  found  to  be  5,000  feet  in  height. 
This  is  the  first  excursion  sent  out  in  Queensland 
for  exclusively  scientific  purposes.  The  explorer 
has  made  an  attempt  to  learn  and  preserve  the 
native  names  of  the  places  visited,  and  makes 
the  very  sensible  suggestion  that  these  names  be 
nsed  in  preference  to  the  unmeaning  repetition 
of  the  same  English  names  that  appear  in  all 
the  British  possessions. 

.  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  who  has  furnished  the 
means  for  three  expeditions  of  discovery  into 
the  interior  of  Australia,  is  making  preparations 
for  another,  this  time  to  explore  tne  territory 
north  and  northwest  of  Lake  Amadeus,  where 
it  is  supposed  that  great  reaches  of  pasture  land 
can  be  opened  up  for  use.  In  a  journey  to  this 
hike,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tietkins  '*  succeeded  in  defining 
its  western  boundary,  which  he  found  to  lie  near 
Mount  Unapproachable  of  Giles.  The  western 
end,  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  was  found  to  be 
nowhere  more  than  five  miles  in  width.*' 

It  is  reported  that  traces  have  been  recently 
found  of  the  Leichhardt  expedition,  which  was 
lost  in  western  Australia  forty-two  years  ago. 
Some  natives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lagrange 
Bay,  in  the  Kimberley  district,  reported  to  Alex- 
anaer  M'Phee,  who  has  learned  their  language, 
that  a  white  man  called  Tun-Gun  was  living 
with  a  native  tribe  many  days'  journey  to  the 
southeast  Taking  some  of  them  with  him,  he 
sought  out  Tun-Gun,  who,  though  light-colored, 
was  of  genuine  Australian  type,  and  took  him 
to  Mellx>urne.    The  old  men  of  the  tribe  to 


which  he  belongs  told  Mr.  M'Phee  of  the  fate  of 
an  expedition  of  white  men,  which  they  had 
learned  from  a  neighboring  tribe.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  two  white  men  and  two  clothed  black 
men  had  come  long  ago  from  the  northeast  on 
horseback,  and  had  perished  for  want  of  water. 
The  horses  had  died  first ;  then  the  white  men, 
after  desperate  efforts  in  all  directions  to  find 
water.  Tun-Gun's  tribe  had  seen  them  pass 
through  on  their  horses,  and  afterward  found  the 
corpses  of  the  white  men.  The  region  is  almost 
destitute  of  water,  though  there  are  isolated 
places  among  the  rocks  where  a  little  ma^  be 
found,  but  hardly  without  help  from  the  natives. 
It  was  further  reported  that  the  other  tribe 
still  held  an  axe  that  had  belonged  to  the  party, 
and  some  bones,  fragments  of  the  harness,  and 
other  relics.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Mel- 
bourne Society  to  verify  these  statements  if  pos- 
sible, recover  the  relics,  and  erect  a  pyramid  of 
stone  over  the  place  where  the  explorers  lost 
their  lives.  Leichhardt  crossed  the  continent 
forty  years  ago,  without  camels  and  with  a  verj 
poorly  e()uipped  expedition. 

The  highest  peak  of  the  Owen  Stanley  range  in 
New  Guinea  has  been  known  as  Mount  Owen 
Stanley.  It  was  described  bv  Mr.  Forbes,  who 
named  the  highest  of  several  nearly  equal  pin- 
nacles at  its  summit  Huxley  Peak,  and  the  oth- 
ers Mount  Walker,  Abercromby  Peak,  Wharton 
Summit,  and  Coutts-Trotter  Crag,  He  did  not 
ascend  the  mountain,  but  took  observations  and 
described  it  as  **  a  gigantic  isolated  pyramidal 
block  culminating  in  several  acuminate  rugged 
central  peaks  and  pinnacles."  Recently  the 
mountain  was  ascended  by  the  Administrator  of 
British  New  Guinea,  who,  as  might,  f>erhaps, 
have  been  expected,  proceeded  to  rechristen  it 
with  a  royal  name,  calling  it  Mount  Victoria. 
He  could  not  distinguish  any  one  of  its  peaks 
as  higher  than  the  rest,  and  gives  a  diirerent 
description  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
mountain,  a  difference  easilv  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  in  the  point  of  view.  The  height 
of  the  mountain  is  given  at  13.121  feet,  a  little 
less  than  former  estimates.  The  Stanley  range 
ends  abruptly  with  this  mountain,  not  being  con- 
nected with  the  points  to  the  southeast.  The 
waters  from  the  northwestern  slope  flow  toward 
the  northern  coast,  but  the  moutn  of  the  river 
that  receives  them  could  not  be  distinguished. 
Between  Mount  Owen  Stanley  and  the  northern 
coast  are  loftv  chains  whose  summits  nearly 
reach  an  equal  height.  From  the  southern  slope 
the  Vanapa  river  flows  awav  to  Redscar  Bay, 
northwest  of  Port  Moresby.  The  upper  course  of 
Fly  river  was  examined  by  the  Administrator ;  its 
sources  appeared  to  be  on  German  territory.  Ex- 
ploring t-ne  Mai-Fussa,  he  saw  to  the  west,  80 
miles  from  the  boundary  line,  a  large  stream, 
which  he  followed  up  for  120  miles,  finding  its 
source  to  be  only  7  miles  from  the  upper  course 
of  the  Fly. 

The  Macquaria  group  of  islands,  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
in  1889,  has  been  ofiicially  declared  a  depend- 
ence of  the  colony  of  Tasmania. 

Captain  H.  Drcyer,  of  the  German  schooner 
"Neptune,"  has  reported  the  discovery  of  a 
group  of  seven  small  islands  northward  from 
Sunday  ishind  of  the  Kermadec  group.    Three 
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of  them  are  connected  together  by  low  land. 
The  elevation  of  the  highest  was  estimated  at 
600  feet 

Europe. — It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  com- 
mercial facilities  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
building  of  a  large  ship  canal  through  Scotland, 
from  west  to  east,  which  will  be  better  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  to-day  than  the  Caledonian 
And  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canals.  The  new  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  is  designed  to  be  about  30  feet 
deep  and  72  feet  in  breath.  It  is  to  start  from 
Alloa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Forth,  atid,  using  in 
part  the  river  channel,  take  its  course  to  L^h 
Itomond,  reaching  it  by  a  tunnel  2^  miles  in 
length.  Three  routes  are  under  consideration 
for  the  remainder  of  the  course — first,  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake  from  Tarbet  to  Loch 
Long,  an  arm  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  second,  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  Leven,  the  outlet  to  the 
Clyde;  Uiird,  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
lake,  from  Arden  to  Ardmore  Head,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde.  As  Loch  Lomond  lies  22  feet 
above  the  sea,  a  lock  would  be  required  on  each 
side.    The  estimated  cost  is  £8,000,000. 

Ameriea.— Lieut.  Seton-Karr.  sent  by  the 
London  Geographical  Society  to  examine  the 
borderlands  of  Alaska  and  British  America,  has 
found  that  Altschik  river  flows  into  Dry  Bay, 
and  not  into  the  Yukon,  as  has  been  supposed. 
Setting  out  from  the  Chilkat,  he  followed  its 
upper  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klaheena,  or 
Wellesley,  then  crossed  the  water-shed  and  made 
a  dangerous  voyage  on  the  Altschik,  which 
abounds  in  rapids.  A  tributary  of  considerable 
size  comes  from  the  north,  probably  from  Mount 
St  Elias. 

Some  facts  of  interest  have  been  discovered  by 
the  eentleroen  sent  to  Alaska  in  the  summer  by 
the  National  Geographical  Society  at  Washing- 
ton. Prof.  J.  C.  Kussell  examined  the  glaciers, 
discovering  among  others  the  great  Hubbard 
glacier,  at  Disenchantment  Bay.  Mr.  Kerr  took 
trigonometrical  measurements  of  the  highest 
.  peaks  of  the  region  and  determined  their  exact 
positions.  He  found  that  Mount  St.  Elias  does, 
after  all,  stand  on  United  States  territory,  and 
that  its  height  and  those  of  neighboring  peaks 
have  been  overestimated.  By  Mr.  Dall's  meas- 
urement in  1869,  the  height  of  Mount  St  Elias 
was  rated  at  19,500  feet;  the  present  measure- 
ment makes  it  only  18,500  feet  If  this  is  cor- 
rect, Mount  St.  Elias  no  longer  holds  the  rank 
of  highest  point  in  North  America,  but  is  ex- 
ceeded by  Mount  Wrangel,  if  the  present  esti- 
mate of  the  height  of  that  peak  proves  to  be 
correct,  and  Mount  Orizaba,  tne  latest  measure- 
ment of  which  gives  its  height  at  17,879  feet 
Mount  Cook  was  found  to  be  ip,2o0  feet  instead 
of  16,000  feet,  and  Mount  Vancouver  9,400  feet 
instead  of  18.100  feet.  The  earli^  measure- 
ment of  Mount  St  Elias  by  La  P^rouse,  in  1786, 
gave  it  12,661  feet 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Field  Naturalists' 
Club  of  Ottawa,  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Cana- 
dian Geographical  Survey,  gave  the  boundaries 
and  extent  of  the  areas  still  remaining  unex- 
plored in  Canada,  as  follow:  1.  9,500  square 
miles  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alaska, 
the  Porcupine  river,  and  the  Arctic  coast,  an 
area  somewhat  smaller  than  Belgium,  and  wholly 
within  the  arctic  circle.    2.  82,000  square  miles, 


somewhat  larger  than  Ireland,  west  of  the  Lewes 
and  Yukon  rivers,  and  extending  to  the  bound- 
ary of  Alaska.  8,  27,000  sauare  miles,  nearly 
equal  to  the  area  of  Scotland,  between  the  Lewes, 
Pelly,  and  Stikine  rivers,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
coast  ranges.  4.  An  area  of  100,000  s()uare  miles 
between  the  Pelly  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  about 
twice  the  size  of  England,  including  nearly  600 
mUes  in  length  of  the  main  Rocky  mountain 
range.  5.  60,000  square  miles,  about  equal  to 
the  area  of  England,  between  Great  Bear  lake 
and  the  Arctic  coast,  and  nearly  all  north  of  the 
Arctic  circle.  6.  85.000  square  miles,  more  than 
the  area  of  Portugal,  between  Great  Bear  lake, 
the  Mackenzie,  and  the  western  part  of  Great 
Slave  lake.  This  region  was  partly  traversed 
by  Abb^  Petitot.  7.  81.000  square  miles,  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Newfoundland,  between 
Stikine  and  Liard  rivers  to  the  north,  and 
Skeena  and  Peace  rivers  to  the  south.  This  in- 
cludes a  portion  of  the  western  Cordillera,  and, 
between  the  Liard  and  Peace  rivers,  a  large 
tract  of  the  interior  plateau  region  of  the  conti- 
nent, parts  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
consist  of  good  agricultural  land.  8.  7,500 
square  miles,  about  half  the  size  of  Switzerland, 
between  Peace,  Athabasca,  and  Loon  rivers. 
9.  85,000  square  miles,  equal  to  the  area  of  Port- 
ugal, southeast  of  Athabasca  lake.  10.  7,500 
squai'e  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine  and  west  of - 
Bathurst  inlet,  half  as  large  as  Switzerland.  11. 
81,000  square  miles,  about  equal  in  extent  to 
Ireland,  oetween  the  Arctic  coast  and  Back*s 
river.  12.  178.000  square  miles,  much  larger 
than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  surrounded  by 
Back's  river.  Great  Slave  lake,  Athabasca  lake. 
Hatchet  and  Reindeer  lakes.  Churchill  river,  and 
the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  shown  in  this  great  region  depend  entirely 
on  the  result  of  the  three  journeys  made  by 
Heame  in  1769-72.  18.  Area  of  22,000  square 
miles,  more  than  Nova  Scotia,  between  Severn 
and  Attawapishkat  rivers  and  the  coast  of  Hud- 
son Bay.  14.  15,000  square  miles,  about  half  the 
size  of  Scotland,  between  Trout  lake,  liac  Seul, 
and  the  Albany  river.  15.  85.000  square  miles, 
about  equal  to  Portugal,  to  the  south  and  east 
of  James  Bay.  16.  289,000  square  miles,  almost 
the  entire  interior  of  the  Labrador  peninsula  or 
Northeast  Territory,  though  several  lines  of  ex- 
ploration and  survey  have  been  carried  for  a 
certain  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula. This  area  is  more  than  equal  to  twice  the 
area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  Newfoundland.  To  sum  up, 
while  the  entire  area  of  the  Dominion  is  placed 
at  3,470,257  square  miles,  about  954,000  square 
miles,  not  including  the  detached  Arctic  lands, 
remains  unexplorea. 

An  expedition  under  Angelo  Heilprin  left 
New  York,  on  Feb.  15,  to  explore  Yucatan,  the 
expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  Philadelphia.  Prof.  Heilprin  says  that 
a  month  was  spent  in  examination  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  was  found  not  to  be  a  coral  reef.  A 
visit  to  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  with  measure- 
ments of  the  nighest  mountains,  gave  somewhat 
different  results  from  those  of  former  measure- 
ments. Orizaba,  or  Citlaltepetl,  the  highest  es- 
timated at  17,879  feet  he  places  at  18.205 ;  Popo- 
catepetl, estimated  at  17,784,  at  17,528;  Iztacci- 
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huatl  at  16,960;  Nevada  de  Toluca,  heretofore 
placed  at  15,000  feet,  be  makes  14,954.  The  city 
of  Mexico  is  found  by  the  surveys  for  railroad 
purposes  to  be  128  feet  lower  than  the  old  esti- 
mate of  7,470  feet,  used  as  a  basis  for  trigono- 
metrical measurement. 

The  Peruvian  Government  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Javarv,  the  first  object  of  which  was 
to  punish  the  Indians  foi'  murders ;  but,  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  Richard  Payer  and  four  other 
scientists,  it  will  probably  have  some  scientific  as 
well  as  military  results.  Payer  reported  that 
the  Tyrol  colony  of  Pozuzo  seems  to  be  pros- 
pering at  last ;  through  the  efforts  of  the  former 
French  consul  at  Lima,  French  capital  has  been 
secured  for  an  enterprise  having  lor  its  object 
the  buying  up  of  all  the  cocoa  in  the  colony  and 
the  extracting  of  the  raw  cocaine  for  shippmg  to 
European  markets. 

Captain  John  Page's  expdition  up  the  Pilco- 
mayo,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the 
*•  Annual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1889,  has  met  with 
disaster,  ihe  object  was  to  find  whether  the 
Pilcomayo  and  vermejo  would  serve  as  water 
ways  between  the  centers  of  population  on  the 
Plata  and  in  Bolivia.  After  ascending  the  river 
for  some  distance  and  overcoming  the  great  ob- 
stacles to  navigation,  they  ran  out  of  provisions, 
and  had  to  support  themselves  by  hunting  and 
•fishing  while  suffering  attacks  by  Indians.  The 
militwy  guard  returned,  worn  out  with  hunger 
and  fariffue ;  the  rest  of  the  party  pressed  for- 
ward and  reached  the  swamp  Patino  in  south 
latitude  22°.  Supplies  were  sent  for  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  before  they  anived  Capt. 
Page  was  dead. 

Aretie  Bearions. — Dr.  Nansen,  the  explorer 
of  Greenland,  has  in  hand  a  plan  for  another  ex- 
pedition, the  objective  point  of  which  is  the 
north  pole.  He  designs  to  take  his  route  through 
Behring  strait,  and  direct  his  course  toward  the 
New  Siberian  isles,  whence  he  will  be  guided  by 
the  current,  which  he  believes  will  take  him  to 
the  open  Polar  Sea.  He  will  have  a  ship  of  pe- 
culiar construction,  which  can  not  be  pressed  to 
pieces  by  the  ice,  but  will  be  raised  by  the  press- 
ure. The  voyage  will  not  begin  till  the  spring 
of  1892.  The  Norwegian  Storthing  have  voted 
200,000  kroner,  ($55,000)  toward  the  expenses. 
The  ^unds  for  his  choice  of  the  route  through 
Behnng  strait  are  very  clearly  given  in  an  arti- 
cle by  J.  Asmussen  in  Petermann*s  "  Mitteilun- 
^n,    from  which  we  translate  the  following : 

As  is  known,  three  routes  have  been  tried  by  which 
to  reach  the  pole :  First,  that  northward  alon^  the 
western  ooast  of  Greenland,  taken  by  the  Enfflish  ex- 
pedition under  Nares  and  Stephenson,  by  which,  on 
May  12, 1876,  they  reached  on  a  Bleoge  ioumey  88' 
SO*,  the  highest  tUl  Greely's  men  reacheci  88*  24'  in 
1882.  They  became  convinced  that  it  would  be  poe- 
sible  to  penetrate  farther  north  only  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  and  imnossible  to  reach  the  pole. 
The  second  route  is  east  of  Greenland  and  then  north- 
ward from  Spitzberip:en,  by  which  route  Parry  arrived 
at  88*  46'  in  July,  1827,  but  where  of  recent  years  the 
ice  conditions  have  been  so  unfavorable  as  to  make 
this  route  impracticable.  The  third  is  fh>m  Novaya 
Zemlya  to  Franx  Josef  Land,  discovered  by  the  F&ver- 
Wevpreoht  expedition,  and  thence  northward.  The 
liigDest  point  by  this  route  was  reached  April  2, 1874, 
«t  88*  5',  but  the  condition  of  the  ice  here  alM>  is  un- 
favorable to  fhrther  process.  Nonsen  believes  that 
none  of  these  three  routes  will  lead  to  the  pole. 


In  view  of  these  facts  it  has  been  believed  that  the 
expectation  of  reaching  the  pole  by  water  must  be 
abandoned  and  a  route  sought  overland  by  means  of 
sledges  with  dogs  or  reindeer.  Nansen' h  Greenland 
journey  hsH  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  land  travel 
when  Bufiicient  proviition  is  made  for  food  and  clotii- 
ing ;  but  ho  himself  has  no  confidence  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  land  journey.  He  docs  not  believe  that  the 
continent  or  a  larse  island,  as  Greenland,  extends  as 
far  as  the  pole.  The  sledge  boats  which  could  be  used 
on  land  would  not  answer  ibr  a  voyage  through  the 
sea,  neither  could  the  draught  animals  bo  taken  into 
them.  Therefore,  if  the  expedition  should  reach  the 
open  sea,  it  woula  meet  the  alternative  either  to  turn 
back  or  to  leave  the  animals  behind,  thus  cutting  it- 
self off  iVom  return,  with  the  danger  of  falling  a  prey 
to  starvation.  Moreover,  a  considerable  caravan  would 
be  required  to  carr^  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisionis 
and  other  necessities,  especially  if  cachet  are  to  be 
provided  to  which  the  expedition  ma^  return.  Still 
another  objection  to  a  land  expedition  is  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  case  anxiety  is  aroused  in  regard 
to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  route  it  might 
be  forced  to  take  by  the  condition  of  the  ice.  This,  to 
be  sure,  would  be  to  some  extent  the  case  with  a  jour- 
ney by  water:  bat  the  currents  of  the  sea  and  the 
conditions  of  tne  ice  are  better  known  than  the  obsta- 
cles that  might  be  met  with  on  land. 

Since,  therefore,  it  seems  best  to  Dr.  Nansen  to  at- 
tempt the  journey  by  sea,  it  becomes  a  question  which 
route  will  most  surely  lead  to  the  goal.  It  is  known 
that  to  the  eastward  fh>m  Greenland  a  strong  polar 
stream  sets  toward  the  south.  Westward4)f«m  Green- 
land a  warm  current,  a  branch  of  the  Q«ff  Stream, 
passes  northward  along  the  coa2»t,  and  a  cold  current 
running  southward  washes  the  coast  as  far  as  76* 
north  latitude,  and  can  be  traced  even  south  of  New 
York.  Finally,  a  not  inconsiderable  current,  likewise 
of  polar  ori^  and  directed  southward,  has  been  dis- 
covered between  Spitsbergen  and  Franz  Josef  Land. 
Thus  we  see  that  toe  vessels  have  a  polar  current  to 
contend  with  whichever  of  the  above  routes  they  may 
take,  and  this  seems  to  Nansen  the  chief  reason  why 
the  pole  has  not  been  reached  at  any  of  the  attempts 
hitherto  made.  The  currents  bring  icebergs  and  the 
like  with  them,  causing  dan^r  to  the  ships.  Finally, 
it  is  easier  to  sail  with  than  against  the  currents,  ana 
a  way  should  be  sought  to  turn  them  to  account  rather 
than  fight  against  them. 

The  Question  is,  Is  there  a  current  leading  to  the 
pole!  The  main  arm  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ends  be- 
tween Spitzbersen  and  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Frans 
Josef  Land,  and  the  one  on  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land ends  before  Baffin  Bay  narrows  into  Smitii 
Sound.  Nevertheless,  Nansen  believes  that  such  a 
current  exists. 

When  NordcnskiOld  made  the  voyage  by  way  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and  was  gone  so  lon>(  that  anxiety 
began  to  be  felt  about  him,  Gordon  Bennett  sent  out 
the  *•  Jeannette,"  July  8, 1879,  to  seek  him  and  un- 
dertake independent  researches  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and.  if  poesiole,  reach  the  pole  by  some  as  yet  un- 
tried route.  This  expedition,  led  by  De  Long,  was 
unsuccessful.  The  ship  had  but  just  passed  through 
Behring  strait  when  it  was  inclosed  by  ice  eastward  of 
Wranflfel  Island.  It  was  driven  about  for  two  years 
without  being  extricated,  and  sank  in  latitude  77*  15', 
not  far  from  the  New  Siberian  isles,  only  a  part  of 
the  crew  escaping  with  their  lives. 

Although  this  expedition  thus  totally  failed,  ac- 
complishing scarcely  anything  for  science,  still  Nan- 
sen believes  that  it  was  on  the  right  track,  for,  in  the 
year  1884,  there  came  on  land  at  Julianehaab,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland,  a  cake  of  ice  on  which 
waa  frozen  a  pair  of  oiled  trousere  marked  with 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sailore  of  the  "  Jeanoctte." 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  it  might  have 
come  there — either  a  current  may  have  driven  it 
westward  around  Cape  Cheljuskm,  between  No- 
vaya Zemlya  and  Franz  Joset  Land,  between  Nor- 
way and  Spitsbergen,  between  Iceland  and  Greenland 
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find  arpand  Cape  Farewell,  or  it  was  carried  north- 
ward by  a  current  throu<^h  regions  yet  unknown  and 
then  through  Smith  Sound  and  Baffin  Bay,  or  it 
came  Irom  those  unknown  regions  with  the  Arctic 
current  that  passes  east  of  Greenland,  and  thence 
took  its  way  around  Cape  Farewell. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  first  of 
these  three  ways  is  by  far  the  longest.  Furthermore, 
although  the  6ea  between  the  New  Siberian  islands 
and  Greenland  is  Well-known,  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  a  current  running  from  east  to  west.  The  cold 
currents  run  from  north  to  south  or  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  the  warm  currents  in  the  opposite  di- 
rections; out  if  the  ice  floe  had  taken  the  second 
route  named,  it  must  have  been  carried  to  the  shore 
lying  opposite  Greenland,  since  it  is  washed  bv  the  cold 
stream  passing  southward,  while  Greenlana  receives 
tlie  warm  stream  passing  northwud.  Therefore  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  floe  was  carried  southward 
hy  the  cold  current  east  of  Greenland,  and,  falling;  in 
with  the  warm  current  near  Cape  Farewell,  drifted 
with  it  to  the  western  coast 

Though  the  existence  of  a  current  from  the  region 
of  the  New  Siberian  islands  is  not  yet  proved,  it  must 
be  admitted  as  highly  probable.  The  ^at  slopes  in 
the  eastern  part  of  northern  Europe,  in  north  Asia, 
and  in  western  North  America,  send  vast  masses  of 
water  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  nothing  even  ap- 
proximating an  equal  quantity  enters  it  fix)m  the 
opposite  bide  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  for  that 
brought  by  the  Gulf  Stream  or  its  ec^uivalent  is  car- 
ried southward  by  the  various  Arctic  currents.  In 
order^  theteii»re,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  Polar  Sea,  those  inflowing 
waters  must  pass  away  either  to  the  west,  the  east,  or 
the  north,  bince  there  is  no  considerable  off-flow  to 
be  noticed  toward  either  west  or  east,  it  is  probable 
that  the  currents  in  the  sea  follow  the  direction  of  the 
inflowing  rivers  and  tend  northward. 

Now,  while  we  arrive  theoretically  at  the  probabil- 
ity of  an  ocean  current  passing;  northward  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  New  Siberian  islands  and  turning  to 
the  south  forming  the  pokr  stream  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  the  oourse  of  the  ice  floe  shows 
that  this  current  i*  not  under  the  ice  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  but  is,  at  least  in  part,  open ;  otherwise 
the  floe,  perhaps  the  remnant  of  a  greater  ice  fleld, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  pass.  A  glance  at  the 
globe  will  show  the  probability  that  this  very  current 
passes  directly  over  the  pole  or  very  near  to  it 

On  this  theorv  is  founded  Nansen's  nlan  to  reach 
the  pole.  For  this  purpose  he  needs  a  ship  of  pecul- 
iar construction.  It  must  be  strong  and  flrm  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  the  m&sses  of  ice  and  the  powerful 
pressure.  It  must  have  oblique  sides  and  such  a  bot- 
tom that  if  it  is  wedged  in  the  ice  it  will  be  lifted  and 
not  crushed.  He  has  little  to  fear  from  icebergs  when 
he  has  once  reached  the  current,  since  he  will  oe  sail- 
ing in  tlie  same  direction  with  them.  On  the  other 
hnnd,  the  ice  pack  will  have  serious  dangers,  and 
affainst  such  dangers  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
ship  will  help  to  guard :  but  even  in  case  it  should 
be  crushed.  Dr.  Nansen  believes  that  the  expedition 
would  not  necessarily  be  lost  He  thinks  it  will  be 
possible  to  save  boats,  provisions,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries  on  an  ice  field,  where  his  companjr  may 
winter  and  pa^^s  on  with  it  till  op«n  and  navigable 
water  is  reacned.  That  life  on  an  ice  fleld  is  not  so 
bad  when  plenty  of  food  and  clothing,  and  especially 
warm  sleeping  sacks,  are  provided,  has  been  proved 
by  Nansen' s  own  experience  in  Greenland  and  the 
experience  of  travelers  before  him. 

The  ship  mu?t  be  well  ftimished  with  things  need- 
fril  for  a  polar  voyage,  but  need  not  be  very  large  nor 
carnr  a  verv  large  crew,  though  the  crew  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  polar  navicration.  The  ship 
should  DC  taken  through  Behring  strait  and  past 
Wrangel  Island  to  the  New  Siberian  islands.  Then 
the  course  can  be  directed  northward,  the  ship  may 
be  fiistened  in  by  the  ice,  and,  making  use  of  the  cur- 


rent, be  carried  to  its  destination,  the  pole,  and  on- 
ward till  it  reaches  open  waters. 

Nansen's  idea  that  the  plan  can  be  carried  out  in 
two  years  is  perhaps  the  weak&'^t  point  in  the  entire 
scheme.  Thouffh  the  ice  floe  reacned  Julianehaab  in 
three  years,  and  though  it  might  be  inferred  that  a 
ship  guided  b^  men  oould  make  the  voyage  m  a 
shorter  time,  still  it  should  be  considered  that  unusu- 
ally favorable  conditions  of  the  ioe  and  the  currents 
may  have  contributed  to  the  moveoacnt  of  the  floe, 
while  the  expedition  may  meet  with  conditions  equal- 
ly unfavorable.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
when  the  ship  is  once  fastened  in  the  ice  and  has 
started  forward  with  the  current  there  is  no  longer  a 
possibilitv  of  return,  therefore  provisions  should  be 
taken  sumdent  for  four  or  flve  years'  supply. 

Another  and  a  novel  plan  for  reaching  the  pole 
is  that  proposed  by  two  French  scientists,  M. 
Besangon,  an  aeronaut,  and  M.  Gustave  Hermit, 
an  astronomer,  who  propose  to  pass  over  tbe 
north  pole  in  a  balloon,  starting  from  Spits- 
bergen. According  to  the  newspaper  accounts, 
this  air-ship  will  be  99  feet  in  diameter,  and 
500,000  cubic  feet  in  volume.  It  will  consist  of 
an  inner  and  an  outer  balloon,  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  pure  hydrogen  gas  with  which  the  ba^ 
will  be  filled.  A  row  of  16  small  balloons  will 
encircle  the  large  one  and  carry  a  reserve  of  gas. 
It  is  expected  that,  with  favorable  winds,  the 
voyage  can  be  made  in  four  or  flve  days. 

For  the  third  time  in  recent  years,  a  steamer 
has  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  masses  of 
ice  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland — this  time 
the  "  Hecla,"  Capt.  R.  Knudsen, which  penetrated 
as  far  north  as  Shannon  Island.  There  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  early 
exploration  of  this  little  known  coast ;  and  Lieut 
C.  Kyder,  who  took  part  in  the  exploration  of  the 
western  coast,  proposes  to  lead  a  company  of 
nine  men  in  a  two  years'  exploration  of  the 
eastern  coast  from  66°'N.  ix>  73'.  The  expense  is 
estimated  at  from  250,000  to  290,000  crowns. 
Sixty-six  degrees  is  the  farthest  point  reached  by 
Capt.  Holm,  and  78°  the  terminating  point  of 
the  survey  of  the  second  German  polar  expedi- 
tion, 1869-70. 

Baron  Oscar  Dickson,  of  Gothenburg,  has  not 
only  supplied  means  for  the  further  exploration 
of  Iceland  by  Thoroddsen,  and  assisted  the  colony 
of  Victoria  to  send  out  Nordenski51d  to  antarctic 
regions,  but  he  became  in  part  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  an  expedition  to  Spitzbergen  under  three 
young  scientists,  Boteman,  KlinckowstrOm,  and 
G.  NordenskiSld,  a  son  of  the  well-known  ex- 
plorer. They  returned,  Sept.  20,  with  good 
scientific  results,  having  made  studies  of  the  geo- 
logic and  zo51ogic  conditions  and  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  hydrography  secured  by  former 
expeditions.  The  ice  prevented  a  visit  to  the 
Seven  Islands ;  and  the  later  work  of  the  ex- 
plorers was  an  examination  of  the  glaciers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Recherche  Bav  and  Bel  Sound. 
Capt.  G.  B.  Leavitt,  of  the  ship  "Spy,"  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company,  who  has  spent 
five  years  in  Alaska,  having  winter  (quarters  at 
Point  Barrow,  has  been  in  constant  intepcourse 
with  the  natives,  and  from  them  has  gathered 
information  which  points  to  the  existence  of  a 
habitable  land  beyond  the  limits  of  exploration  by 
white  people.  This  land  is  not  on  any  of  the 
maps,  out  its  existence  is  stoutly  insisted  upon 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska  and  neighboring 
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islands.  One  of  their  stories  is  to  the  effect  that 
several  years  ago  an  adventurous  hunter  of  a 
tribe  in  northern  Alaska  took  dogs  and  sledges 
and  went  north  across  a  frozen  sea.  Nothing 
was  heard  of  him  for  over  a  year,  and  he  was 
given  up  as  lost.  Then  he  returned  and  told  a 
wonderful  story  of  finding  a  new  land  far  across 
the  ice.  There  he  built  a  hut  and  remained  till 
the  waters  froze  over  again,  when  he  found  his 
way  back  to  Alaska. 

Captain  Leavitt  also  says  that  during  a  cruise 
of  one  of  the  whaling  fleet,  the  officers  of  the 
vessel  discovered  land  at  a  point  farther  to  the 
north  than  was  indicated  by  any  of  the  charts. 
They  sailed  along  its  shore  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance and  encountered  a  severe  ^e.  But  the 
season  was  late,  and  they  deemed  it  expedient  to 
return  south  as  soon  as  possible,  so  further  in- 
vestigation was  abandoned. 

Capt  Leavitt  cites  several  circumstances  in 
support  of  the  existence  of  an  open  polar  sea,  an 
undiscovered  land  which  will  support  habitation, 
and  a  passage  thereto.  There  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  ice  drifts  in  the  waters  mentioned,  and 
but  for  numerous  dangerous  shoals  the  possibili- 
ties of  navigation  would  be  encouraging. 

Antaretie   Regions.— The  expedition  long 

Slanned  to  be  sent  out  under  NordenskiQld  from 
[elboume,  for  purposes  of  antarctic  discovery, 
seems  to  be  dennitely  arranged  for.  Dr.  Oscar 
Dickson,  of  Gothenburg,  offered  to  furnish  £5,000 
toward  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  provided 
a  sum  at  least  equal  were  furnished  by  the  colony 
of  Victoria.  The  autumn  of  1891  is  the  time  set 
for  sailing,  and  it  is  supposed  that  South  Victoria 
Land  will  be  the  point  of  destination. 

GEORGIA,  a  Southern  State,  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  Jan. 
2, 1788 ;  area,  59,475  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  each  decennial  census,  was 
82,548  in  1790 ;  162,686  in  1800 ;  252,488  in  1810 ; 
840.985  in  1820;  516,823  in  1830;  691,392  in 
1840;  906,185  in  1850;  1,057,286  in  1860;  1,184,- 
109  in  1870;  1,542,180  in  1880;  1,887,858  m 
1890.    GapiUl,  Atlanta. 

GiOTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  B. 
Gordon,  Democrat,  succeeded  in  November  by 
William  J.  Northen,  Democrat;  Secretary  of 
State,  Nathan  C.  Bamett,  who  died  on  Feb.  3, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  Cook ;  Comptroller- 
General,  William  A.  Wright ;  Treasurer,  Robert 
U.  Hardeman;  Attorney-General,  Clifford  An- 
derson, succeeded  in  November  by  George  N. 
Lester;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  John  T. 
Henderson,  succeeded  in  November  by  Robert 
T.  Nesbitt;  State  School  Commissioner,  James 
S.  Hook,  succeeded  by  S.  D.  Brad  well ;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  Alexander  S.  Irwin,  L.  N.  Tram- 
mell,  and  Cami)bell  Wallace,  who  resicTied  and 
was  succeeded  in  January  by  James  W.  Robert- 
son ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su()reme  Court,  Logan 
E.  Blecklev;  Associate  Justices,  M.  H.  Bland- 
ford  and  Thomas  J.  Simmons. 

Finanees. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  80, 1890 :  Balance  in  the  treasury 
on  Oct  1,  1889,  $430,191.01 ;  total  receipts  for 
the  year  ensuing,  $3,979,694.22;  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period,  $2,181,793.08 ;  balance 
on  Sept.  30,  1890,  $2,278,092.15.     The  receipts 


for  the  year  included  the  sum  of  $1,888,000  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  new  bonds  of  the  State,  the 
issue  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  Oct. 
23,  1889.  On  Oct.  1,  1890,  the  day  following 
the  close  of  this  report  State  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $2,098,000  oecame  due  and  were  paid 
out  of  the  treasury,  leaving  $180,092.15  as  the 
normal  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  State  debt  on  Oct.  1, 1889,  was  $8,681,805. 
During  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
above  mentioned,  the  Governor  issued  new  bonds 
to  obtain  money  for  redeeming  a  part  of  this 
debt,  which  would  become  due  on  Oct.  1,  1890. 
These  bonds,  though  bearing  only  8^  per  cent, 
interest,  were  disposed  of  at  par,  the  amount 
issued  and  sold  being  $1,833,000.  With  this 
sum  and  with  $265,000,  derived  from  the  sink- 
ing fund  and  other  sources,  the  accruing^  bonds, 
amounting  to  $2,098,000,  were  redeemed.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  non-interest-bearinc:  State 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $104,965  were  also  paid 
and  redeemed.  The  total  debt  was  thereby  re- 
duced to  $8,261,340  on  Oct.  1,  a  reduction  of 
$369,965  during  the.year. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for 
1890  slightly  exceeded  $400,000,000,  upon  which 
a  total  x»,te  of  8-96  mills  was  levied  for  State 
purposes. 

Eancation. — The  latest  report  of  the  State 
School  Commissioner  contains  the  following 
public-school  statistics  for  the  school  year  end- 
ing in  July,  1889:  Number  of  white  schools, 
4,593 ;  number  of  colored  schools,  2,288 ;  white 
pupils  enrolled,  209,276 ;  colored  pupils  enrolled, 
133,220;  total  enrollment,  white  and  colored, 
842,496;  average  dailv  attendance,  white  and 
colored,  230,384;  total  expenditures  for  school 
purposes,  $959,881.45;  teachers'  wages,  $823,- 
161.74;  average  length  of  school  year,  three 
months;  total  population  of  school  age,  560,281. 
The  total  sum  available  for  school  purposes  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $1,065,537.85,  of  whicn  the  sum 
of  $337,814.53  was  raised  locally  and  the  sum  of 
$683,380.50  by  the  State,  the  remainder  being 
the  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  sum  of  $683,380.50,  raised  by  the 
State  and  constituting  the  State  school  fund 
for  the  year,  was  derived  from  the  following 
sources:  From  tax  on  shows,  $1,895.80;  from 
liquor  tax,  $71,739.96:  from  one  half  rental 
State  railroad,  $150,000 ;  from  dividends  Georgia 
Railroad,  $2,046;  from  net  hire  of  convicts, 
$17,856.98 ;  from  fees  of  inspector  of  fertilizers, 
$87,186.19;  from  special  legislative  appropria- 
tion, $165,000;  and  from  poll  tax,  $188,155.57. 
The  Legislature  of  1888-*o9  was  commendably 
liberal  to  the  schools,  doubling  the  annual  spe- 
cial appropriation  and  giving  them  the  tax  on 
all  assesscMd  property  over  the  value  of  $360,- 
000,000.  As  a  result,  the  total  State  school  fund 
for  1890  reached  approximately  $826,656.05,  an 
increase  of  nearly  $150,000  over  1889,  and  the 
State  School  Commissioner  was  able  to  order  the 
schools  kept  open  for  four  months  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  or  one  month  longer  than  in  1889. 

In  manv  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  local 
taxes  are  levied  to  supplement  the  State  fund, 
.  whereby  pupils  are  enabled  to  receive  instruction 
from  seven  to  nine  months.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts also  long-term  schools,  so  called,  are  be- 
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ing  rapidly  established  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  State  School  Board.  These  schools  are  sup- 
ported for  four  months  by  the  State,  and  for  an- 
other four  months  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  patrons.  Such  schools  are  now  found 
in  nearly  every  county,  a  few  counties  having 
ten  or  twelve.  Georgia  is  one  of  the  few  States 
that  have  no  distinctive  normal  school.  The 
only  instruction  for  teachers  is  furnished  through 
occasional  teachers*  institutes.  But  the  Legis- 
lature of  1888-'89  has  made  a  beginning  by  appro- 
priating $35,000  for  a  normal  and  technological 
school  for  girls  at  Milledgeville,  the  cornerstone 
of  which  was  laid  in  November,  1890. 

Gonnty  Debts. — I'he  total  indebtedness  of 
Georgia  counties  is  $465,060,  of  which  $899,000 
is  bonded  and  $66,060  floating.  There  has  been 
an  increase  since  1880  of  $283,270  in  the  debt 
Three  fourths  of  the  counties  have  no  debt. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined b}r  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


OOUNTIKB. 

1880. 

1800. 

lDei«M. 

ADDliDfiT 

a.876 

7.807 

18,806 

7,887 

18,800 

6,610 

87,147 

11,727 

4,929 

8,068 

87,128 

8,811 

7,024 

6,188 

9,970 

16.901 

4,789 

8,164 

46,028 

6,670 

10,081 

14,826 

11,702 

6,660 

8,027 

4,188 

80,748 

^070 

8,627 

10,466 

81,109 

8.636 

4.702 

^887 

19,072 

14,497 

6,868 

12.420 

12,622 

6.984 

7,611 

8,N» 

6,979 

12,967 

9,769 

7,246 

8,606 

84,418 

10.669 

11,468 

49.187 

8,886 

8,577 

6.497 

11,171 

17,647 

19,681 

8,718 

16,298 

8,676 

6,144 

14,609 

8,562 

20,616 

10.694 

42,870 

18,979 

6,620 

18,712 

88^1 

10,666 

8,488 

6,178 

9,116 

22,801 

k^ 

67,740 

4,902 

11,202 

16,412 

15.186 

7,817 

8,296 

6.662 

22,286 

10,488 

4,794 

11,281 

22,854 

9,816 

6.707 

6,612 

19.949 

17,189 

11,462 

18,146 

•    12,206 

7.794 

9,792 

8,079 

6,5«>9 

15,876 

14.703 

a724 

8,728 

88,891 

11,166 

14,670 

84.666 

9,074 

8,720 

18,420 

12,768 

17,<'6l 

1»,W9 

11,578 

18,047 

8,400 

bSKf  :::::::::::::::::: 

•1,168 

Baldwin 

802 

Bonks 

1,226 

Bartow 

1,926 

Berrien 

4,076 

Bibb 

16,228 

Brooks 

8,262 

Biyan 

Bullock 

'691 
6,669 

Burke 

1,878 

Butts 

8;264 

Calhoun 

1,414 

Camden.  ^ . .  x . , 

•5 

Campbell 

«e66 

Cftrroll 

6.400 

Catoosa 

^692 

Charlton 

1,181 

ChAtham 

12,717 

Chattahoochee    . . . 

•768 

1,181 

Cherokee 

1,087 

Clarke 

8.484 

Clay 

1,167 

Clayton.  .. 

268 

CUneh './....,'.'..'.'..' 

2,614 

Cobb 

1,588 

Coffee 

5,418 

Colquitt 

2,267 

Columbia 

616 

Coweta 

1,246 

Crawford 

669 

Dade... 

1.006 

Dawson 

Decatur 

♦225 

8n 

DeKalb 

8.693 

Dodee 

6,094 

Dooly .:::::::::.:::::::: 

^786 

DouirhertT 

*416 

Douglas 

860 

Early 

2,181 

Echols 

526 

Effingham 

*880 

Elbert ,... 

Em^finpl.. ,     

8,419 
4.944 

Fannin 

1,479 

Fayette 

128 

Floyd 

8,978 

Forsyth 

696 

Franklin 

8,217 

Fulton 

85,518 

Gilmer 

688 

Glascock 

148 

Olynn 

6,928 

Gordon 

1,687 

Greene 

•496 

Gwinnett 

868 

Habersham 

a,«65 
2,749 

^^ 
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Hancock 

16,988 

6,974 

15,768 

9.094 

a769 

14,198 

22,414 

2,696 

^6,897 

11,861 

16,671 

4,800 

11,618 

10,068 

10,677 

10,649 

6,419 

11,049 

6,626 

9,449 

6,841 

11,676 

7,978 

8,698 

17,661 

8,720 

6,261 

9,898 

18,808 

6,881 

14,088 

8,269 

19,822 

18,628 

6,861 

16,400 

10,887 

6,790 

4,588 

16.849 

11,952 

14,058 

14,689 

4,892 

4.684 

18.841 

84.666 

6,^ 

.  6J802 

18,';86 

18,686 

18,998 

18.289 

14,116 

7:084 

6,988 

8,697 

4.828 

10,451 

20,697 

8^261 

80,666 

8,918 

6,481 

12,400 

11.056 

15,689 

4169 

10,885 

81,964 

6,980 

6,887 

5,841 

11,900 

8,109 

15,985 

12,061 

6,892 

17,149 
11,816 
16.797 
10,887 

9,657 
-.6,220 
21,618 

6.816 
19,176 
18,879 
17,218 

6,129 
18,709 
18.747 

9.074 
12,887 

6,146 
16,102 

6,867 
-       8.789 

6,470 
18,lp« 
11,024 

7;728 
80,740 

4,875 

6,208 
10,906 
19,187 

9,248 
16,041 

81461 
87,761 
14310 

7,718 
16,961 
11,948 

8.182 

6,879 
16,800 
14,945 
16,559 
14,842 

4.471 

6,606 
16,267 
4M94 

6,818 

61448 
14,484 
18,117 
16,688 
22,107 
18,268 

7,291 
10.268 

6,666 

6,477 
14,608 
86,164 

4,064 
20,728 

8,^96 

7,749 
12,188 
18,288 
17,467 

8,811 
10,967 
86,837 

7,485 

6,695 

6,161 
12.916 

7,980 
18,661 
10,781 
10,048 

160 

Haralson 

64MS 

Harris 

L089 

Hart 

1,T98 

Heard 

788 

Henry. 

8,027 

Houston 

Irwin 

8,620 

Jackson 

8JB79 

Jasper " 

2^ 

Jef^rson , 

Johnson 

1,648 
1,889 

Jones 

l,i*96 

Laurens 

8;6»4 

Lee 

•1.6CS 

Liberty 

2,988 

Lincoln 

*8M 

Lowndes 

AfiM 

Lumpkin 

841 

McDuffle 

*60O 

Mcintosh 

Macon 

889 

1,606 

Madison 

8^ 

Marion 

•870 

Meriwether. 

8,069 

Miller 

686 

Milton 

*68 

Mitchell 

1^14 

Monroe 

Mnntgomeiy ... 

829 

8,867 

Morgan 

9,000 

Murray 

199 

Musoofree 

8L488 

Newton 

687 

Ocooee 

ua 

Oriethorpe 

1J661 

Paulding 

1,061 

Pickens 

IJM 

1,841 

Pike 

461 

Polk 

2,996 

PuUiBki 

9,601 

Pntnam . .  x  ....     ..... 

808 

Quitman .... 

79 

Kabun 

978 

Randolph ' 

Richmond 

1J26 
10,029 

Rockdale 

•36 

Schley 

141 

Screven '..... 

1,688 

Spalding. : 

669 

Stewart 

1,684 

Sumter 

8,668 

Talbot 

•867 

TallaKsxro 

957 

Tatiiall 

8,965 

Taylor 

69 

Tel6dr 

649 

Terrell 

Thnmiiff ,       . , , ,    , . . 

4,059 
fi,667 

Towns 

606 

Troup 

166 

Twigffs 

•796 

Union 

1JI16 

Upf  on 

4l9 

Walker 

9,986 

Walton. 

1^846 

Ware 

4,669 

Warren 

W 

Washington 

8.8T8 

Wayne 

1JS09 

Webster 

468 

White 

810 

Whitfield 

1,016 

Wilcox 

4,871 

Wilkes 

2;096 

WUkinson 

«1,980 

Worth 

4.166 

Total 

1,642,180 

1,887,868 

296i,17S 

•  Decrease. 

Penitentiary.— On  Oct.  1,  1888,  there  were 
1,587  prisoners  m  the  convict  camps  of  the  State, 
1,836  being  colored  males,  52  colored  females, 
and  149  white  males.  During  the  two  years  en- 
suing 966  were  received  from  the  jails,  and  8  es- 
caped convicts  were  recaptured,  making  the  total 
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2,511.  Of  this  number  583  were  discharged  by 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  107  died,  72  were 
pardoned,  13  returned  to  court  for  new  trial,  40 
escaped,  and  2  were  sent  to  the  insane  asylum, 
leaving  1,694  on  the  rolls  on  Oct.  1, 1890,  of  whom 
1,478  were  colored  males,  48  colored  females,  and 
168  white  males. 

The  State  Railroad.— Under  the  act  of  Nov. 
12,  1889,  bids  for  the  lease  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  were  advertised  for,  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing  on  or  before  June  27, 1890. 
Two  bids  only  were  submitted.  The  bid  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  of- 
fering $35,001  a  month  for  twenty-nine  vears,  was 
accepted.  The  State  thereby  derives  a  handsome 
revenue  and  still  retains  her  ownership  of  the 
road.  There  aie  unsettled  questions  oetween 
the  outgoing  lessees  and  the  State,  for  which  the 
Legislature  m  December  provided  a  mode  of  set- 
tlement. The  leased  roaa  runs  from  Atlanta  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  the  lessees  thereby  ob- 
tain a  through  line  from  Atlanta  to  St  Louis. 

Confederate  Pensions.  — The  law  giving 
small  bounties  to  Confederate  soldiers  has  been  in 
operation  since  1887,  during  which  time  the  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries  under  the  law  has  increased 
from  1,900  to  3,100.  The  total  payments  to 
these  applicants  aggregate  about  $180,000.  Be- 
sides the  large  number  who  are  paid,  hundreds 
of  applications  are  rejected  after  an  examination 
which,  as  a  rale,  is  more  laborious  than  that  be- 
stowed upon  those  that  are  approved.  The 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pension  a  cer- 
tain class  of  widows  of  deceased  Confederate  sol- 
diers, which  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  Oct.  1, 
1890,  will  materially  increase  the  labor  connected 
with  pension  applications. 

County  Jails. — The  last  message  of  the  Gov- 
ernor contains  the  following  comments  upon 
this  subject : 

Tlie  jails  of  man  v  of  the  counties  of  the  State  are 
filthy,  onheolthy,  msecnre,  and  alto$retlier  unfit  for 
the  confinement  of  human  beings.  The  officials  of 
the  Penitentiary  represent  that  many  of  the  convicts 
received  bv  them,  who  have  been  incarcerated  in 
county  jails  for  some  time,  reach  the  i'enitentiarv 
camps  loathsome  with  filth  and  disease,  covered  with 
vermin,  and  seriously  enfeebled  in  constitution.  The 
interiorrt  of  isome  of  these  jails  are  too  disgusting  for 
description.  Their  inmates  are  often  crowded  together 
in  filthy  apartments,  without  regard  to  scar  or  color, 
without  sufficient  air  or  li^rht,  or  water,  or  food,  or 
clothing,  or  fire,  in  utter  dlnregard  of  all  the  laws  of 
health.  The  convicts  in  our  Penitentiary  who  are 
condemned  criminals  are  infinitely  bcitter  cared  for 
than  the  inmates  of  many  of  our  jalLi,  who  arc  inno- 
cent in  contemplation  of  law  until  they  have  been 
tried  and  convicted.  The  Lc^latore  should  regu- 
late the  construction  of  our  jails,  so  that  they  may 
have  sufilcient  light  and  ventilation  and  warmth  and 
area.  It  should  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  resrimen 
anddiet  of  prisoners,  and  for  their  proper  classifica- 
tion and  division  in  dormitories,  as  are  required  by 
good  morals,  by  humanity,  and  oy  the  laws  of  scien- 
tific sanitation. 

Direct  Trade  ConTention.—On  Aug.  25 
Gov.  Gordon,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Al- 
liance, issued  an  invitation  to  the  Governors  of 
the  cotton-producing  States  to  meet  at  Atlanta 
on  Sept.  10,  and  each  Governor  appointing  six 
delegates  from  his  St«te  to  accompany  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of  estab- 
lishing direct  trade  with  Liverpool.    This  inv  ita- 


tion  brought  together  delegates  from  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
Florida.  There  were  also  present  delegates  from 
the  State  Alliance.  The  following  resolution 
embodies  the  result  of  the  meeting : 

That  this  convention  recommend  the  selection  by 
the  Alliance  of  each  Southern  State  of  a  delegiition  of 
twelve,  and  by  each  organized  commercial  body  of 
each  citj^  in  the  South  of  one  from  each  of  such  bodies, 
to  meet  in  Atlanta  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Janu- 
ary, 1891,  to  perfect  the  details  for  the  organization  of 
two  companie.s  to  promote  direct  trade  and  to  perfect 
a  plan  for  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  btocJ^:  of  such 
companies. 

Poiitical.--During^l889  the  growth  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  extension  of  its  or- 
ganization in  the  State  was  so  rapid  that  when, 
early  this  year,  it  began  to  take  part  in  politics, 
it  soon  found  itself  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
Democratic  partv.  Early  in  April  the  State  Al- 
liance announced,  through  its  executive  officers, 
that  every  candidate  for  office,  in  order  to  receive 
the  Alliance  support,  must  pledge  himself  to  cer- 
tain principles,  the  following  among  others : 

Tb  support  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  leg- 
islation restricting  railroads. 

To  a  revision  of  the  present  publio-sohool  system, 
thereby  affording  more  extended  facilities  for  common . 
education. 

To  such  changes  in  the  penitentiary  system  as  will 
ameliorate  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  con- 
victs, and  as  soon  as  possible  the  system  be  so  chan^d 
that  all  able-bodied  male  convicts  shall  bo  worked  on 
the  public  highways,  and  that  special  provisions  be 
made  for  workhouses  for  women  and  children. 

To  a  reduction  of  State  and  national  taxes.  Assert- 
ing that  taxes  should  only  be  levied  for  revenue,  and 
that  to  an  economical  and  judicious  administration. 

That  in  the  revision  of  the  protective  tariff',  the 
burdens  now  resting  on  the  a^rncultural  and  labor- 
ing classes  shall  be  lessened  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

Tnot  our  representatives  in  the  national  Legisla- 
ture shall  advocate  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will 
prevent  speculation  and  combines  that  seek  to  inter- 
fere with  prices  of  prime  necessities  and  productions. 

To  an  aoolition  of  the  national  banking  svstem,  and 
the  substitution  of  legal  Treasurjr  notes  m  Uou  of  na- 
tional bank  notes,  and  in  sufficient  volume,  in  con- 
junction with  gold  and  silver,  to  do  the  business  of 
the  country  on  a  cash  basis. 

That  the  Sub- Treasury  bill  of  the  National  Alliance 
now  pending  in  Congress,  or  some  better  system  tor 
the  relief  of  the  struggling  masses,  be  passed. 

This  measuring  rod  was  so  rigorously  used 
that  scarcely  a  candidate  for  any  office,  State  or 
national,  was  able  to  secure  a  Democratic  nomi- 
nation without  putting  himself  on  record  in 
favor  of  these  or  similar  measures  and  avowing 
full  sympathy  with  the  Alliance. 

For  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination 
William  J.  Northen,  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  had  been  an  acknowledged  as- 
pirant since  early  in  1889.  No  one  had  appeared 
openlv  to  oppose  his  candidacy,  when  early  in  June 
the  Alliance  adopted  him  as  its  candidate.  This 
action  practically  assured  his  nomination,  and  no 
one  afterward  entered  the  contest  against  him, 
except  Col.  Thomas  Hardeman,  who  withdrew 
late  m  June  without  attempting  a  serious  can- 
vass. At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held 
at  Atlanta  on  Aug.  7,  Northen  was  nominated 
by  acclamation.  The  ticket  was  completed  by 
the  renomination  of  Secretary  of  State  Cook, 
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Treasurer  Hardeman,  and  Comptrollor  Wright, 
by  the  selection  of  George  N.  Lester  for  Attorney- 
General  and  Robert  T.  Nesbitt  for  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  Attorney-General  Anderson  and 
Commissioner  Henderson  were  defeated  for  re- 
nomination.  The  resolutions  included  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  fidelity  and  capacity 
with  wnich  the  affairs  of  State  have  been  managed  by 
our  diBtinguished  Governor,  John  B.  Gordon,  and  the 
other  State-house  officers.  We  will  heartilv  support 
the  nomineeB  of  this  convention^  and  we  call  upon  all 
Democrats  to  support  party  nominations  in  the  various 
districts  and  counties  of  this  State. 

The  Republican  State  Executive  Committee 
deemed  it  unwise  for  the  party  to  nominate  a 
State  ticket,  and  at  the  election,  on  Oct.  1,  the 
Democratic  ticket  received  the  jentire  vote  cast — 
Northen  receiving  105,865  votes ;  Cook,  108,695 ; 
Hardeman,  102,911;  Lester,  100,933;  Wright,  102,- 
621 ;  Nesbitt,  96,406.  Members  of  the  Legislature 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  160  out  ox  the  en- 
tire 219  in  both  Houses  being  Alliance  men,  and 
almost  all  Democrats.  An  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,  authorizing  the  Legislature 
to  pension  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  who 
died  in  the  service  or  from  wounds  incurred  in 
.  the  service,  was  adopted  by  the  people ;  but  ir- 
regularities in  procedure  invalidated  the  result, 
and  will  render  another  election  necessary. 

At  the  November  election  ten  Democratic 
members  of  Congress  were  chosen,  the  vot«  being 
as  follows :  First  District,  R.  E.  Lester  (Dem.), 
10,905,  M.  J.  Doyle  (Rep.),  3,127 ;  Second  District, 
H.  G.  Turner  (Dem.),  7,861,  C.  S.  Matteson  (Rep.), 
948 ;  Third  District,  Charies  F.  Crisp  (Dem.), 
8.088,  P.  C.  Gibson  (Rep.),  1,248 ;  Fourth  District, 
Charies  L.  Moses  (Dem.),  9,600 ;  Walter  IL  John- 
son (Rep.),  3,438;  Fifth  District,  L.  P.  Living- 
ston (Dem.),  8,688,  Will  Haight  (Rep.),  3.608; 
Sixth  District,  James  H.  Blount  (Dem.),  2.860, 
no  opposition ;  Seventh  District,  K.  W.  Everett 
(Dem.),  10,031,  W.  H.  Felton  (Ind.  Dem.),  8,460, 
Z.  B.  HarffTove  (Rep.),  638;  Eighth  District, 
Thomas  G.  Lawson  (Dem.),  3.405,  no  opposition  ; 
Ninth  District,  Thomas  E.  Winn  (Dem.),  10,815, 
Thaddeus  Pickett  (Ind.  Dem.),  4,087,  S.  A.  Dar- 
nell (Rep.),  3,133 ;  Tenth  District,  Thomas  E. 
Watson  (Dem.),  5.456,  A.  E.  Williams  (Rep.),  597. 
The  only  members  of  the  present  Congress  re- 
elected were  Messrs.  Lester,  Turner,  Crisp,  and 
Blount,  the  others  being  defeated  for  renomina- 
tion  at  the  primaries  by  the  influence  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance.  All  the  delegation  are  pledged  to 
the  Alliance  principles.  Livingston,  of  the  Fifth 
District,  is  the  President  and  leader  of  the  State 
Alliance. 

LegislatiTe  Session. — The  Legislature  elect- 
ed in  October  assembled  for  its  first  session  at 
Atlanta,  on  Nov.  5.  Being  controlled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  it  was  watched 
with  unusual  interest.  One  of  its  earliest  duties 
was  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  United  States 
Senator  Brown,  who  had  declined  a  re-election. 
Gen.  Gordon,  the  retiring  Governor,  was  the 
letiding  candidate,  but  he  encountered  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  who  believed  that  a  pronounced 
champion  of  Alliance  ideas  should  be  chosen. 
Several  aspirants  for  the  favor  of  the  anti-Gor- 
don members  appeared,  and  a  series  of  caucuses 
became  necessary,  at  the  last  of  which,  on  Nov. 


13,  Hon.  Patrick  Calhoun  secured  the  anti-Gor- 
don nomination ;  but  the  other  Alliance  aspi- 
rants, who  went  into  the  caucus,  refused  to  be 
bound  by  it,  and  carried  the  contest  into  the 
Legislature.  Gen.  Gordon  obtained  a  majority 
in  each  House  on  the  first  ballot,  on  Nov.  18,  and 
was  declared  elected  on  the  following  day  in 
joint  session,  the  vot«  being :  Senate,  Gordon  25, 
T.  M.  Norwood.  7,  Calhoun  6,  J.  K.  Hines  3, 
N.  J.  Hammond  2 ;  House,  Gordon  97,  Norwood 
36,  Calhoun  19,  Hines  10.  Hammond  7.  A  suc- 
cessor to  Associate -Justice  Blandford,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  declined  a  re-election,  was 
chosen  at  this  session,  Hon.  Samuel  Lumpkin 
being  the  successful  candidate.  Judge  AUen 
Fort  was  chosen  Railroad  Commissioner  to  suc- 
ceed Hon.  Alexander  S.  Irwin. 

The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  an  act 
providing  a  method  for  settling  the  claims  of 
the  outgoing  lessees  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  against  the  State .  for  betterments. 
These  claims  are  referred  to  a  commission  of 
eight  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  which  is  empowered 
to  hear  both  the  lessees  and  the  State,  to  pass 
upon  their  respective  claims,  and  to  report  uieir 
findings  to  the  Governor.  Such  findmgs  shall 
have  no  force  or  effect  unless  concurred  in  by 
five  members  of  the  commission,  and  approveci 
bv  the  Governor.  The  commission  shall  con- 
clude its  labors  by  June  1,  1891,  and  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  from  the  State.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  no  action  should  be  taken  under  the 
act  Until  the  lessees  should  file  with  the  Gov- 
ernor an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  settlement 
arrived  at  under  its  provisions.  On  Dec.  22  this 
agreement  was  filed  by  the  lessees,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor at  once  appointed  the  following  commis- 
sioners :  J.  C.  C.  Black,  J.  L.  Warren,  George 
A.  Mercer,  N.  J.  Hammond,  G.  Gunby  Jordan, 
Walter  B.  Hill,  Daniel  G.  Hughes,  C.  D.  Me- 
Cutchen.  In  the  regular  appropriation  bills 
passed  at  this  session  the  public  schools  were 
liberally  treated,  but  a  disposition  hostile  to 
higher  education  was  manifested  by  an  attempt 
to  withhold  support  from  the  branch  colleges  of 
the  State  University.  They  obtained  an  appropri- 
ation for  one  year  only  through  the  persistency  of 
the  Senate  in  their*  behalf.  The  session  ad- 
journed on  Dec.  22  until  the  following  July, 
having  completed  a  large  amount  of  legislation, 
chiefiy  local  and  special. 

GEBMANT,  an  empire  in  central  Europe,  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  treaties  concluded 
in  November,  1870,  between  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden 
and  Hesse  and  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  WQr- 
temberg,  which  were  ratified  on  Jan.  29,  1871. 
By  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  on  the  unanimous  invitation 
of  the  princes  of  the  German  states,  Wilhelra  I, 
King  of  Prussia,  became  the  first  German  Em- 
peror, and  on  April  16, 1871,  the  Constitution  of 
the  empire  was  promulgated  by  a  decree  that 
went  into  force  on  May  4, 1871.  The  confeder- 
ation of  states  forming  the  empire  is  invested 
with  sovereign  imperial  authority,  which  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  King  of  Prussia  as  hereditary 
German  Emperor,  and  the  Bundesrath  or  Fed- 
eral Council,  representing  the  federated  states, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Reichstag  or  German 
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Parliament,  consisting  of  807  Deputies  elected 
by  ballot  and  by  universal  suffrage,  one  for  every 
118,000  of  the  population.  The  military  and 
political  affairs  of  the  empire  are  under  the  su- 
preme direction  of  the  Emperor,  who  has  power 
to  make  treaties,  declare  war  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, conclude  peace,  and  appoint  and  receive 
ambassadors.  For  an  offensive  war  he  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath.  This  body, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  consists  of  58  members,  Prussia  being 
represented  by  17,  Bavaria  by  6,  WUrtemberg 
and  Saxony  by  4  each,  Baden  and  Hesse  by  8 
each,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Brunswick  by 
2  each,  and  Oldenbur?,  Saxe- Weimar,  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Anhalt,  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Waldeck-Lijppe, 
Schwarzbnrg-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg-Sonclers- 
hausen,  Reuss-  Schleiz,  Schaumbur^  -  Lippe, 
Reuss-Grfiz,  and  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg, 
LUbeck,  and  Bremen  each  by  a  single  member. 
The  Imperial  Province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is 
represented  by  4  commissioners  nominated  by 
the  Statthalter,  who  have  no.  votes.  All  laws 
of  the  empire  must  receive  a  maiority  of  the 
votes  of  both  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag 
and  the  assent  of  the  Emperor. 

The  reigning  Emperor  is  Wilhelm  II,  bom 
Jan.  27,  1850,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Fried- 
rich,  on  June  15,  1888.  The  heir  apparent  is 
the  Emperor's  oldest  son,  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
bom  May  26, 1884. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1890  was  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck- 
Sch5nhausen,  bom  April  1, 1815,  who  filled  the 
offices  of  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs  was  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck- 
Scndnhausen,  son  of  the  Chancellor;  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  office  of  the  Interior  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Herr  von 
BOtticher:  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Herr  von 
Maybach ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Baron  Lucius 
von  Ballhausen ;  Minister  of  Worship,  Dr.  von 
Qossler;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  von  Scholz; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Herr  Herrfurth ;  Min- 
ister of  Justice.  Dr.  von  Schelling ;  Minister  of 
War,  Gen.  von  Verdv  du  Vernois ;  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  Dr.  von 
St«phan ;  Secretary  of  State  m  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Herr  von  OehlschlUger ;  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Imperial  Admiralty  Office,  Rear- 
Admiral  Heusner ;  Secretarv  of  State  in  the  Im- 
perial Treasury,  Baron  von  Maltzahn. 

Area  and  Popnlation.— The  area  of  the 
German  Empire  is  211,168  sauare  miles.  The 
population,  as  determined  by  tne  census  of  Dec. 
1,  1885,  was  46,a55,704,  of  whom  22,033,664  were 
males  and  23,922.040  females.  Th^re  were  5,798,- 
288  boys  and  5,778,674  girls  under  ten  years  of 
i^e,  and  88,516  men  and  113,939  women  over 
eighty  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  population, 
14,249,297  males  and  13,895,459  females,  in  all 
28,144,756,  were  unmarried.  15,855,064  were  mar- 
ried, 67,704  were  divorced,  and  2,788,090,  of 
whom  2,037,206  were  females,  were  widowed. 
The  total  population  in  1888  was  estimated  at 
48,020,000.  There  are  about  3,223,500  belon&ring 
to  non-Germanic  races,  including  2,513,500  Poles 


in  East  and  West  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  Posen; 
280,000  Walloons  and  French;  150,000  Lithu- 
anians ;  140,000  Danes ;  and  140,000  Wends,  Mo- 
ravians, and  Bohemians.  The  number  of  for- 
eigners residing  in  Germany  in  1885  was  434,- 
525,  having  increased  from  275,856  in  1880.  The 
number  of  Austrians  was  155,331 ;  Russians,  48,- 
853 ;  Dutch,  45,270 ;  Swiss,  36,902 ;  French,  36,- 
708;  Danes,  20,848 ;  British,  14,889 ;  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  13,174;  Luxembuigers,  11.607; 
other  Europeans,  26,611;  Americans,  15,017; 
from  ether  countries,  8,628.  In  1885  the  21 
large  cities  with  over  100,000  inhabitants  con- 
tained 9*5  per  cent  of  the  population,  116  medi- 
um towns  with  from  20,000  to  100,000  inhab- 
itants contained  8*9  per  cent.,  683  small  towns 
with  from  5,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  contained 
12*9  per  cent,  1,951  country  towns  having  be- 
tween 2,000  and  5,000  inhabitants  contained  12*4 
per  cent,  and  56*3  per  cent,  lived  in  villages  or 
m  the  open  country. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  1888  was  876,654, 
against  870,659  in  1887 ;  the  number  of  births 
was  1,828,379,  against  1,825,561 ;  of  deaths,  1,209- 
798,  against  1,220,405 ;  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  618,581,  against  605,165  in  1887,  512,396 
in  1886,  530,185  in  1885,  522,083  in  1884,  and 
493,697  in  1888. 

According  to  the  census  of  1885  the  number 
of  Protestants  in  Germany  was  29,369,847,  or 
62'7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  Catholics, 
16,788,979,  or  35*8  per  cent;  other  Christians, 
125,673,  or  0-27  per  cent ;  Jews,  563.172,  or  1-2 
per  cent;  others,  11,278,  or  0*02  per  cent  In 
Alsace-Lorraine  the  Catholics  constituted  77*87 
per  cent  of  the  popnlation;  in  Bavaria,  70*84 
per  cent ;  in  Baden,  62*73  per  cent ;  in  Prussia, 
33*98  per  cent ;  in  WArtemberg,  29*99  per  cent ; 
in  Hesse,  29*11  per  cent;  in  Oldenburg,  21*77 
per  cent. ;  in  the  rest  of  the  empire,  less  than 
8'6  per  cent. 

Tne  number  of  German  emigrants  sailing 
from  German  ports  and  from  Antwerp,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Amsterdam  in  1889  was  90,832,  against 
103,951  in  1888,  104,787  in  1887,  83,225  in  1886, 
110,119  in  1885,  and  149,065  in  1884.  In  the  five 
years  1879-*83  the  average  was  142,010,  and  in 
1874-'78  it  was  30,086.  Of  the  emigrants  of  1889 
49,497  were  males  and  40,692  females.  The  num- 
ber of  families  was  13,557,  comprising  50,328 
persons.  Of  the  total  number.  84,497  were  bound 
for  the  United  States,  2,412  for  Brazil,  2,243  for 
other  American  countries,  496  for  Australia,  422 
for  Africa,  and  262  for  Asiatic  countries.  Be- 
sides the  German  emigrants,  106,808  from  other 
countries  embarked  at  German  ports  in  1889. 
The  emigration  to  the  United  States  was  less 
than  in  any  other  vear  since  1880,  with  the  A- 
ception  of  1886.  The  German  statistics  of  emi- 
gration are  below  the  real  number  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  include  the  persons  who  leave 
the  country  clandestinely  to  escape  militarv  duty 
or  for  other  reasons.  The  estimate  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  which  was  95,947 
for  1889,  is  too  large,  because  passengers  are 
counted  who  are  not  immigrants.  The  annual 
emigration  from  West  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  and 
Pomerania  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
from  0*5  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
From  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 
and  WUrtemberg  there  has  been  a  large  exodus 
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likewise.  The  statistics  of  the  occupation  of 
emigrants  in  1889  are  as  follow :  Agriculture  and 
forestry,  15*8  per  cent.;  industry,  mining,  and 
building,  16*7  per  cent. ;  trade  and  commerce,  0 
per  cent. ;  liberal  professions  and  state  service, 
1*5  per  cent. ;  labor  and  service,  24*9  per  cent. ; 
no  occupation  given,  32*1  per  cent.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  emigrants,  both  male  and  female, 
ranged  between  the  ages  of  21  and  80.  Of  the 
total  number  45  per  cent,  were  females,  while  in 
the  entire  population  the  proportion  of  females 
is  51  per  cent. 

Finances.— The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Imperial  Government  increased  from  446,511,000 
marks  per  annum  in  the  five  ^ears  1885-89  to 
507,247,000  marks  in  the  followm^  quinquennial 
period,  and  since  1884  has  continued  to  grow 
steadilv,  having  been  571,011,000  marks  in  1885, 
594,302,000  marks  in  1886,  625.562,000  marks  in 
1887.  697,036,000  marks  in  1888,  and  802,555,000 
marks  in  1889.  The  extraordinary  expenditure, 
chiefly  for  military  purposes,  which  was  67,970,- 
000  marks  in  1887,  was  increased  to  170,898,000 
marks  in  1888  and  to  401,213,000  marks  in  1889. 
In  1888  the  army  and  navv  absorbed  418,310,000 
marks  of  the  ordinary  and  164,339,000  marks  of 
the  extraordinary  expenditure,  while  21,176,000 
marks  went  for  the  debt  and  278,109,000  for  the 
general  expenses.  In  1889  the  ordinary  military 
expenditure  was  414,102.000  marks;  the  extraor- 
dinary, 366,162,000  marks ;  the  expenses  of  the 
debt,  80,603,000  marks ;  and  the  general  expenses 
of  Government,  892,901,000  marks.  The  total 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1891,  is 
estimated  at  1,206,664,789  marks,  including  277,- 
700,307  marks  of  extraordinary  receipts.  The  re- 
ceipts from  customs  and  excise  duties  are  es^ti- 
mated  at  637,399,140  marks :  from  stamps,  80,- 
279,000  marks ;  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  32,- 
719,226  marks ;  from  the  imperial  printing  office, 
1,175,880  marks;  from  railroads,  20,008,000 
marks ;  from  the  Imperial  Bank,  1,383,500  marks ; 
from  various  departments,  11,535,483  marks;  in- 
terest of  the  Invalid  fund,  25,837,893  marks ;  in- 
tei*est  of  imperial  funds,  539,000  marks;  from 
various  sources,  406,479  marks ;  Federal  contribu- 
tions, 269,685,831  marks.  The  total  ordinary  ex- 
penditure for  1891  is  849,614,835  marks,  divided 
as  follows :  Reichstag,  383,370  marks ;  Chancel- 
lery, 147,960  marks ;  Foreign  Affairs,  8,885,515 
,  marks;  Interior,  8,516,384  marks;  army,  876,- 
800,818  marks;  navy, 48,287,595  marks;  Ministry 
of  Justice,  1,860,096  marks;  Imperial  Treasury, 
303,509,268  marks;  railroads,  299,830  marks: 
debt,  46,622,500  marks;  audit,  555,048  marks; 
Pension  fund,  37,958,56i3  marks;  Invalid  fund, 
25,837,893  marks.  The  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  359,049,904  marks,  including 
a  deficit  of  20,198,738,  marks  in  the  accounts 
for  1889-90.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  for 
the  armv  is  243,962,152  marks;  for  the  navv, 
50.493,570  marks;  for  the  interior,  25,856,635 
marks ;  for  posts  and  telegraphs,  8,191,159  marks. 
In  1889-'90  the  revenue  from  the  manufacture 
of  spirits  was  7,686,219  marks  below  the  estimate, 
and  the  tax  on  the  consumption  of  spirits  pro- 
duced 18,784,825  marks  less  than  was  expected  : 
but  an  increase  of  18,929,558  marks  in  the  stamp 
revenue,  and  of  11,951,707  marks  in  the  Bourse 
tax.  counterbalanced  this,  and  similar  increases 
in  the  brewing  tax,  the  private-lottery  tax,  in  the 


taxes  on  salt,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  and  in  many 
other  items  made  the  total  revenue  78,239,381 
marks  more  than  the  estimate. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  empire  in  1889  con- 
sisted of  450,000,000  marks  or  4-per-cent  bonds 
and  368,787,000  marks  raised  at  3^  per  cent. 
Further  issues  sufficient  to  realize  711,119.921 
marks  were  authorized,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  329,485,750  marks  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  1889- 
'90.  There  is  an  unfunded  debt,  represented  by 
treasury  bills,  of  which  126,552,405  marks  were 
in  circulation  on  April  1, 1889. 

The  amount  of  the  Invalid  fund  at  the  end  of 
February,  1889,  was  482,551.218  marks,  besides 
8,518,875  Frankfort  florins  an^  5,271,286  silver 
marks.  Of  the  fund  for  the  construction  of 
fortresses  2,524,200  marks  remained.  The  fund 
for  the  construction  of  the  Reichstag  palace  was 
17,641,200  marks.  Besides  these  invested  funds 
there  was  the  war  treasure,  120,000,000  marks  in 
gold,  in  the  fortress  at  Spandau. 

The  budgets  of  the  several  states  composing 
the  empire  (except  that  of  Mecklenburg-Strelit^ 
which  is  not  published),  with  their  debts,  incurred 
mainly  for  railroad  construction  and  in  several 
instances  more  than  covered  by  the  value  of  re- 
productive public  works,  are  given,  in  German 
marks,  in  the  following  table,  the  figures  relat- 
ing in  most  cases  to  1890  and  in  others  to  1869 : 


STATES. 


PnuflA. 

Bavaria 

W&rtembei;Gr 

Baxony 

Baden  

Mecklenburg- 

Schwerln 

Hesse 

OldeDbnrg 

BruDswick 

Baze 'Weimar 

Baxe-Meinlngen . . . 

Anhalt 

Baxe-Coburer  (^otha, 

t^aze- Alteubarg 

Waldeck 

Llppe 

Sen  warzbuiigr-  Sudol- 

Btadt 

Sehwarzbarg-Son- 

derBbaasen 

Keu88  (elder  line). . . 
Kcbaumbiinr-Llpne . 
Beusa  (younger  Hiie) 

Hamburg 

Lfibeck 

Bremen 

Alsace-Lorraine  . 
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1,518,804,879 
200.087,121 

60,286,018 
112,102,S14 

61,70^000 

19,781,828 

25.804,411 
7,6(kl.810 

18,620,000 
6,746,544 
5.248.(80 

16,929,00t* 
4,(94,41)8 
8.78r,974 
1,081,965 
1,082,809 

2,208,200 

2,482,049 

1,07^280 
786,240 

1.458,868 
46^857,100 

8.280,809 
11,41 1.8(»0 
44,917,871 


1,518,894,879 
260,087,1211 

60,875,649 
112,102.814 

62,208,000 

19,781,828 

22,011,205 
8,177,860 

18,62a«H)0 
6,74&544 
4,&46.840 

16,897.000 
8.504,058 
2,726,078 
1,(»47,876 
1,086,018 

2,208,200 

2,426.686 

1,078,280 
704,714 

1,486,058 
49,218,800 

8,28(t,8()9 
12.27S,775l 
48,847,799 


4.457,182.070 

1,84^012,422 

438,4n,826 

65a,814,490 

£84,906,864 

41,805.660 
86,696,808 
87,616,567 
28.971,000 

6i,856,776 
1S,S88^17 

2^916,559 

4,758.447 
957,941 

2,272.800 
682,907 

4,246.000 

8,686.882 

809381 

800,009 

1.424,478 

288,81 1t784 

18,847.687 

6S,798,e00 

26,077,000 


The  Prussian  budget  for  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1891,  makes  the  total  refenue  1,591,- 
673,942  marks,  of  which  82,682,334  marks  are 
derived  from  domains  and  forests,  165,746,800 
marks  from  direct  taxes,  67,349,000  marks  from 
indirect  taxes,  8,291,500  marks  from  the  state 
lottery,  2,052,000  marks  from  the  Marine  Bank, 
246,320  marks  from  the  mint.  121,282,170  marks 
from  mines,  salt  works,  and  iron  furnaces.  851.- 
685,405  marks  from  state  railways,  223,938,522 
marks  from  the  finance  administration,  and 
68,399,891  from  the  various  ministries.  The 
total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  1,591,673.&42 
marks,  balancing  the  revenue.  The  total  work- 
ing expenditure  is  710,011,757  marks,  of  which 
39,519,180  marks  represent  expenditure  on  do- 
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mains  and  forests,  45,470,150  marks  the  financial 
administration  of  the  same,  102,948,243  marks 
the  administration  of  mines  and  other  industrial 
establishments,  and  522.070,184  marks  the  cost 
of  railroad  administration.  The  total  charges 
on  the  consolidated  fund  amount  to  508,428.555 
marks,  including  200,661,701  marks  for  interest 
and  46.835,531  marks  for  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
debt,  155,754,017  marks  as  Prussians  contribution 
tp  the  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  GoTernment, 
93,580,581  marks  for  appanages,  annuities,  in- 
demnities, etc.,  and  8,000,000  marks  latelj  added 
to  the  civil  list  of  the  King.  The  administrative 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  the  sum  of  325,053,- 
561  marks,  of  which  56,855,275  marks  are  re- 
quired for  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  20,054,381 
marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  4^62,- 
543  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  87,020,000  marks  for  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  ^,840,441  marks  for  the  Ministry  oi  the 
Interior,  14,804.255  marks  for  the  Ministry  of 
Agricultural,  Domains,  and  Forests,  02,480,572 
marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  and 
Instruction,  3,082,342  marks  for  the  Ministry  of 
State,  503,000  marks  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  121,752  marks  for  the  Ministry  of 
War.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure  is  1,543,- 
458,873  marks,  and  the  non-recurring  expendi- 
ture 48,213,060  marks. 

The  Arm]r. — The  Constitution  established  uni- 
versal liability  to  military  service,  and  under  the 
army  law  every  German  capable  of  bearing  arms 
must  belong  to  the  active  army  for  three  years 
and  to  the  reserve  of  the  active  army  for  four 
years  more.  The  well-behaved  and  proficient 
are  furloughed  after  two  years  of  active  service, 
but  are  liable  to  be  recalled  at  any  time.  Young 
Germans  usually  begin  their  term  of  service  at 
the  age, of  twenty.  After  completing  the  seven 
years  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Landwehr,  and 
can  be  summoned  for  duty  in  the  first  ban  for 
the  first  five  years  and  afterward  in  the  second 
ban  till  they  are  thirty-nine  years  old.  The 
Landsturm  comprises  in  the  first  ban  all  able- 
bodied  youn^  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  thirty-nine  who  have  received  any  military 
training  and  who  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular army  or  its  reserve  or  of  the  Landwehr. 
The  second  ban  includes  ever^  one  able  to  serve 
between  the  ages  of  thirty-nine  and  forty-five, 
whether  he  has  received  military  training  or  not. 
Of  the  400,000  men  or  more  who  arrive  at  the 
age  of  twenty  every  )rear,  about  one  fourth  are 
incapacitated  by  physical  defects.  The  recruits 
for  the  active  army  are  drawn  by  lot,  and  the 
remainder  of  those  who  are  capable  of  bearing 
arms  are  enrolled  in  the  Ersatztruppen,  and  are 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  three  periods  of  drill, 
one  of  ten,  one  of  six,  and  one  of  four  weeks. 
The  period  of  service  in  the  Ersatzreserve  is 
twelve  years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  have 
thus  been  called  out  pass  into  the  first  ban  and 
the  rest  into  the  second  ban  of  the  Landsturm. 
Non-commissioned  officers  usually  remain  in  the 
army  until  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  active 
service,  when  they  often  receive  an  appointment 
to  some  petty  civil  office.  About  8,000  one-year 
volunteers  who  pay  all  their  own  expenses  enter 
the  army  annually. 

By  the  law  of  March  11, 1887.  the  peace  effect- 
ive was  fixed  for  the  next  seven  years  at  468,400, 
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or  401,055.  including  the  medical  and  administra- 
tive services.  According  to  the  army  budget 
for  1880-*00,  the  166  line  regiments  of  infantry 
number  10,364  officers  and  310,144  men  ;  21 
battalions  of  riflemen,  446  officers  and  11,773 
men ;  depot  troops  for  277  battalions  of  Land- 
wehr, 385  officers  and  4,862  men ;  infantry  sur- 
geons, instructors,  etc.,  2,175  men :  total  infantry, 
ir,105  officers  and  328,054  men.  The  03  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  number  2,350  officers  and  W,- 
163  men,  with  62,450  horses,  exclusive  of  848 
officers  and  men  on  special  service.  The  strength 
of  the  38  regiments  of  field  artillery  is.  1,084 
officers  and  40,020  men.  exclusive  of  606  on 
special  service,  with  22,457  horses  and  1,588 
gnns.  The  foot  artillery,  consisting  of  14  regi- 
ments and  3  battalions,  numbers  738  officers 
and  17,244  men,  besides  00  on  special  service. 
The  engineers,  divided  into  10  battalions  of 
pioneers,  1  regiment  of  railway  troops,  1  rail- 
way battalion,  and  1  balloon  detachment,  number 
562  officers  and  12,247  men,  besides  07  assigned  • 
to  special  services.  The  train,  of  which  tnere 
are  18  battalions  and  1  company,  has  256  officers, 
6,053  men,  and  3,360  horses,  besides  63  men  on 
special  service.  In  special  formations  367  of- 
ficers and  070  men  are  employed,  and  1,006 
officers,  with  216  men.  are  not  attached  to  regi- 
ments, making  the  total  strength  of  the  standing 
army  10,457  officers,  472,408  men,  88,267  horses, 
and  1,538  field  guns.  The  active  army,  divided 
into  10  army  corps  and  0  cavalry  divisions,  can 
double  its  numbers  in  time  of  war  and  be  further 
increased  by  the  18  divisions  of  Landwehr.  which 
on  mobilization  will  be  divided  into  a  field  anny 
and  a  garrison  army.  The  war  strength  in  188o 
was  estimated  at  2,234,631  men,  8,358  guns,  and 
430,750  horses.  This  does  not  include  the  Land- 
stunn,  numbering  about  700,000  tmined  men  yvho 
can  only  be  called  out  to  defena  the  frontiers 
against  foreign  invasion.  The  active  army  on 
the  war  footing  numbered,  exclusive  of  surgeons 
and  administrative  officials,  22,377  officers  and 
042,408  rank  and  file,  with  280,472  horses  and 
2,028  field  pieces,  and  the  reserve  army  had  0,536 
officers  and  354.915  men,  with  72,063  horses  and 
648  guns,  making  a  total  force  for  field  opera- 
tions of  31,013  officers,  1,207,323  men,  358,435 
horses,  and  2,676  guns.  This  still  left  a  garrison 
army  of  16,200  officers  and  868,627  men,  with  86,- 
324  horses  and  882  field  guns. 

The  infantry  till  1800  were  armed  with  the 
Mauser  repeating  rifie  of  the  pattern  of  1884, 
which  weighs  llf  pounds  with  the  bayonet, 
carries  nine  cartridges  in  the  magazine,  liesides 
one  in  the  chamber,  and  has  an  extreme  range 
of  3,300  yards.  Instead  of  the  converted  Mauser 
a  new  infantry  weapon,  adapted  for  smokeless 
powder  and  having  a  perfectea  Mannlicher  mech- 
anism, was  approved  in  1888.  By  the  aid  of 
improved  mactiinery  the  factories  at  Spandau, 
Dantsic,  and  Erfurt  produced  the  new  rifies  at 
a  rate  never  before  known.  By  Feb.  26,  1800, 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  Ninth 
Corps,  and  before  the  end  of  the  spring  a  largo 
part  of  the  infantry  of  the  standing  army  had 
them,  earlier  than  the  French  army  was  ec^uipped 
with  Lebel  rifles,  the  manufacture  of  which  was 
begun  long  before  the  German  authorities  had 
settled  upon  the  best  pattern.  The  reserves  of 
the  standing  army  were  also  armed  with  the 
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model  of  18S8,  and  the  Landwehr  of  the  first 
ban  are  expected  to  be  supplied  and  trained  be- 
fore the  end  of  1891,  the  second  ban  and  the 
Landsturm  taking  the  discarded  repeaters.  In 
ballistic  performance  the  new  German  rifle  is 
said  to  be  as  good  as  any,  and  in  its  mechanism 
it  is  claimed  to  be  technically  superior  to  all 
other  systems.  It  is  purely  a  magazine  rifle, 
with  no  arrangement  lor  detaching  the  magtt* 
sine  and  using  it  as  a  single  loader.  Five  car- 
tridges in  a  brass  holder  are  inserted  at  once, 
and  when  all  have  been  discharged,  the  holder 
falls  to  the  ground.  With  five  cartridges  in  the 
magazine,  instead  of  ten,  as  in  the  old  rifle,  the 
gun  balances  better  and  the  aim  is  more  certain. 
To  prevent  injury  from  overheating  the  bore  is 
coated  with  a  hard  substance  invented  by  Major 
Mieg.  The  caliber  is  smaller  than  in  the  old 
rifle,  being  8  millimetres.  The  ball,  of  nickle- 
coated  steel,  with  a  lead  center,  will  penetrate  a 
thin  brick  wall  or  breastworks  a  yard  thick,  but 
makes  little  impression  on  steel  plates  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  At  1,000  yards  it  will 
pierce  10  inches  of  pine  wood. 

The  empire  has  till  now  been  divided  into  17 
territorial  districts,  each  capable  of  mobilizing 
independently  a  complete  army  corps.  The 
Guards,  garrisoning  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  con- 
stitute another  corps  that  is  not  territorially  or- 
ganized. The  Fifteenth  Corps,  garrisoning  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, has  been  larger  than  the  others. 
In  January,  1890,  a  law  was  promulgated  creat- 
ing two  new  corps  and  dividing  the  country  into 
19  army-corps  districts.  Instead  of  one  corps  of 
unwieldy  size  in  the  Reichsland,  Alsace  and  ijor- 
raine  each  has  its  special  corps,  and  in  like  man- 
ner East  and  West  Prnssia,  on  the  eastern  front- 
ier, are  made  two  separate  army-corps  districts. 

Wilhelm  II,  while  endeavoring  to  realize  his 
ideas  of  person'&l  government  in  social  legisla- 
tion, did  not  neglect  the  army,  which  was  his 
first  care  on  coming  to  the  throne.  A  Cabinet 
order  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  ca- 
dets, issued  early  in  1890,  directs  that  in  teaching 
hisitorr  the  chief  attention  shall  be  given  to  mod- 
em times,  and  especially  to  all  tnat  concerns 
Germany  and  her  position  in  the  world,  and 
that,  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  classics,  Gorman 
literature,  Germanic  legends,  and  the  works  of 
national  writers  shall  be  cultivated,  while  other 
modern  languages  are  to  be  studied  only  for 
practical  purposes.  Another  order — issued  with 
the  object  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  tyrannical 
treatment  of  private  soldiers  by  officers — lays 
down  the  principle  that  every  soldier  ought  to 
be  treated  with  justice,  and  that  his  dignity 
should  be  respected,  for. only  thus  can  he  be- 
come inspired  with  love  for  the  army,  confidence 
in  his  commanders,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice ;  and  directs  generals  to  report  all  cases  of 
systematic  maltreatment.  On  April  5  an  impe- 
rial rescript  was  published  which  affords  a  new 
proof  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  of  his  desire  to  be  a  popular  monarch, 
until  now  the  corps  of  officers  has  been  recruited 
among  the  sons  of  noble  families,  members  of 
the  bourgeois  class  bein^  systematically  excluded 
from  the  artillery,  en^ne'ers,  and  cavalry,  and 
admitted  only  exceptionally  to  the  infantry. 
Largo  private  allowances  are  required  for  en- 
trance mto  many  of  the  regiments,  and  some  of 


the  commanders  require  that  candidates  should 
possess  superior  scientific  attainments.  The  in- 
crease of  the  caders  creates  a  great  number  of 
new  commissions  which  can  not  be  filled  under 
such  exacting  conditions.  The  Emperor  con- 
demns the  growing  tendency  to  luxury  and  ex- 
travagant expenditure,  and  enjoins  commanders 
to  set  the  example  of  a  modest  way  of  living,  and 
to  require  officers  to  restrict  their  personal  ex- 
penses to  a  moderate  scale.  Candidates  for  the 
mfantiy,  rifies,  foot  artillery,  and  pioneers  must 
not  be  required  to  pay  from  their  private  means 
more  than  45  marks  a  month ;  candidates  for  the 
field  artillery  are  not  expected  to  have  a  supple- 
mentary allowance  of  more  than  70  marks,  and 
cavalry  officers  not  more  than  150  marks.  This 
scale  must  not  be  exceeded  except  in  the  Guards 
and  in  the  officers'  messes  in  some  of  the  large 
garrisons.  The  standard  of  educational  acquire- 
ments must  not  be  made  too  strict.  The  spread 
of  education  among  the  German  people  rnaKes  it 
possible  to  widen  the  sphere  in  which  officers 
should  be  recruited.  The  nobility  can  not  claim 
at  the  present  day  the  right  of  alone  supplying 
the  army  with  officers. 

In  June,  1890,  the  Reichstag  was  induced  to 
pass  a  new  army  bill  raising  the  peace  effective 
to  486,988  men  till  April,  1894, 18,574  more  than 
had  been  agreed  on  when  the  septennial  budget 
was  passe<l.  The  bill  was  long  under  discussion. 
It  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Liberal ists,  the 
Democrats,  and  the  Socialists,  and  the  Central- 
ists were  with  difficulty  won  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, 19  voting  against  it  on  its  final  pas- 
sage. The  chief  reason  for  transcending  the 
limit  fixed  in  1887  was  the  recent  augmentation 
of  the  Russian  and  French  forces.  Gen.  von 
Verdy  du  Veniois,  in  introducing  the  measure, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  proposals  for  the  complete  reorganization  of 
the  imperial  army.  This  was  partly  explained 
by  Chancellor  von  Capri vi,  who  intiraatea  a  pur- 
pose of  proposing  next  an  army  law  by  wliich 
all  the  youth  of  the  country  who  could  bear 
arms  should  undergo  military  training,  without 
reducing  the  five  years*  term  of  service,  in  return 
for  which  the  Government  might  accept  quin- 
quennial budgets  fixing  the  strength  of  tne  forces 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Parliament.  Dr.  Wind- 
thorst's  resolution  urging  the  Government  to 
desist  from  its  intention  of  extending  military 
service  to  all  who  fire  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  to  abolish  the  septennate  and  shorten  the 
term  of  service,  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 
National  Liberals,  Conservatives,  and  Clericals 
who  voted  for  it  explaining  that  their  vote  was 
conditional.  From  Oct.  1.  1890,  the  army  is  to 
consist  of  588  battalions  of  infantry,  405  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  434  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
31  battalions  of  foot  artillery,  20  battalions  of 
pioneers,  and  21  battalions  of  train.  The  field 
artillery  is  strengthened  by  70  new  batteries,  or 
420  guns,  corresponding  to  the  late  additions  to 
the  French  artillery.  Of  the  6,000  additional 
recruits  that  are  to  be  drawn  every  year,  those 
who  are  needed  for  this  purpose  will  be  used  to 
complete  the  two  new  army  corps  stationed  near 
the  frontiers,  the  Sixteenih  in  Alsaoe-Ijorraine 
and  the  Seventeenth  in  West  Prussia,  and  to  fill 
the  caders  of  the  other  corps  that  have  been 
weakened  in  order  to  form  their  framework. 
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Another  division  is  added  to  the  Bavarian  army. 
The  bill  entailed  a  non-recurring  expenditure  of 
40,000,000  marks  and  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  military  bad^t  of  18,000,000  marics.  It  pro- 
vides for  rewardmg  non-commissioned  officers 
with  bounties,  in  order  to  induce  men  who  are 
qualified  to  promote  the  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops  to  remain  in  the  army. 
The  article  in  the  German  Constitution  limiting 
the  peace  strength  of  the  army  to  1  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  although  operative  only  till  par- 
liamentary legislation  began,  has  generally  been 
accepted  as  tne  maximum,  and  durinj^  the  de- 
bate Gen.  von  Caprivi  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  next  census  would  show  that  this  percentage 
had  not  been  exceeded.  Eugen  Richter  made  a 
strong  plea  for  a  two  years*  term  of  service,  but 
his  motion  was  supported  by  none  but  the  Freis- 
innige,  Democratic,  and  Social  Democratic  par- 
ties. Another  Government  bill  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  all  officers  up  to  and  including  the 
grtAe  of  major,  as  well  as  those  of  intermediate 
civil  officials,  failed  of  passage.  The  military 
expenditures  already  sanctioned  rendered  new 
taxes  necessary.  In  the  third  supplementary 
budget,  presented  to  the  Federal  Council  in 
Jane,  the  Minister  of  War  asked  for  42,000,000 
marks,  of  which  15,000,000  marks  were  for  the 
artillery,  12,000,000  marks  for  drilling  the  re- 
serves in  the  use  of  the  new  rifle,  and  the  rest  for 
the  purchase  of  rifles,  except  a  sum  devoted  to 
garrison  buildings  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

G^ermany  is  divided  into  eleven  fortress-in- 
spection districts.  In  the  Kdnigsberg  district 
are  the  first-class  fortress  or  fortified  camp  of 
KSnigsberg,  the  coast  forts  at  Memel  and  Piliau, 
and  the  fortress  of  Boyen ;  in  the  Dantsic  dis- 
trict are  coast  fortresses  at  Dantsic,  Colborg, 
Stralsund,  and  SwinemQnde :  the  Posen  district 
has  two  places  of  arms  or  tprtifled  camps  at  Po- 
sen and  Neisse,  a  minor  fortress  at  Glatz,  and  a 
railroad  blockade  fort  at  Glogau.  In  the  Berlin 
district  are  the  first-class  fortresses  of  Kflstrin, 
Magdeburg,  and  Spandau  and  the  forts  for  rail- 
road obstruction  at  Kftnig.^tein  and  Torgau ;  the 
district  of  Mayence  has  three  strong  places  of 
the  first  class  in  Mayence,  Rastatt,  and  Ulm ;  in 
the  Metz  district  the  first-class  fortress  or  forti- 
fied camp  of  Metz  is  fianked  by  the  railroad-ob- 
struction forts  at  Bitsch.  and  Diedenhofen  :  the 
Cologne  district  has  the  fortified  camps  of  Co- 
logne and  Coblenz,  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  and  railroad  -  blockade  fortifications  at 
DUsseldorf,  Wesel,  and  Saarlouis ;  in  the  Kiel « 
district,  besides  the  first-class  fortress  of  Sonder- 
burg-Dappel,  there  are  coast  fortifications  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Ems,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser, 
and  at  Wilhelmshaven,  Kiel.  Friednchsort.  and 
TravemQnde ;  in  the  Thorn  district  is  a  fortified 
camp  at  Thorn,  with  smaller  fortresses  at  Grau- 
denz,  Marieuburg,  and  Dirschau :  the  Strasburg 
district  has  the  great  fortress  at  Strasbure:  and 
minor  works  at  Neu  Breisach;  in  the  Munich 
district  is  a  first-class  fortress  to  serve  as  a  for- 
tified camp  at  Ingolstadt,  besides  which  the  only 
effective  fortifications  are  the  works  built  to 
command  the  railroad  at  Germersheim. 

The  Nary. — The  German  steam  navy  on 
March  81,  1889,  including  vessels  in  process  of 
construction,  but  not  yet  completed,  was  com- 
posed as  follows : 


VKSSELS.               J  No.  I  Ouns. 

M«Ule 
torn. 

HOTM- 

power. 

CnWf 

Imncladahlp« 12 

Ironclad  arunboats. .  ..    14 

Frigate  crulsttra 8 

Corvette  cruisers I  10 

Cruisers 4 

Gunbortts !    8 

A.vi8os '    7 

14?i 
17 
121 
120 
26 
12 
IS 
70 
8 

85,024 
lfi,440 
20,490 
20,058 
4,i00 
1,467 
8.660 
14,>i87 

^725 

69.400 
11,9«0 
2^]00 
82,900 
8.986 
1.(20 
21.800 
10.860 
6,867 

0,938 
1,124 

8,aoo 

2,780 
004 
£49 

825 

Bchool-sblps. 10 

Other  vessels 1    8 

l,26i 
610 

Total 77 

087 

186,196 

188,097 

16,002 

The  "Kaiser"  and  " Deutschland *'  are  iron 
vessels  with  10  inches  of  side  armor  carrying 
eight  23-ton  and  seven  4-ton  guns ;  the  "  KOnig 
Wilhelm,"  of  9,757  tons  displacement,  has  12 
inches  of  armor  at  the  water  line,  and  is  armed 
with  eighteen  14i-ton,  four  12-ton,  and  seven  4- 
ton  guns ;  "  Priedrich  der  Grosse  "  and  "  Preus- 
sen.'^^with  d-inch  plates  and  6,770  tons  displace- 
ment, carry  four  18-ton  and  two  6-ton  guns; 
"  Priedrich*  Karl "  and  "  Kronprinz  "  have  5-inch 
armor  and  are  armed  with  sixteen  9-inch  guns : 
"  Sachsen,"  "  Bayern,"  "  WQrtemberg,"  and 
"  Baden,'*  Vith  iron  hulls  protected  at  the  wa- 
ter line  with  10-inch  armor,  have  7,400  tons  dis-' 
placement  and  5,600  indicated  horse-power,  and 
carry  eight  19-ton  guns  apiece;  the  "Olden- 
burg," built  of  iron  and  steel,  has  1  If -inch  armor, 
and  is  armed  with  ten  such  guns.  All  these  iron- 
clads can  steam  from  12  to  14  knots  an  hour. 
The  ironclad  gun  vessels  for  coast  defense,  hav- 
ing a  displacement  of  1,109  tons,  are  all  plated 
with  8  inches  of  armor,  and  each  carries  a  single 
38-ton  gun,  except  the  *"Arminius."  of  older 
type,  which  has  4i-inch  armor,  and  is  armed 
with  four  9-ton  guns.  The  "  Brerase "  and 
"  Brumraer  **  are  small  deck  -  protected  steel 
cruisers  with  a  speed  of  14^  knots,  each  carrying 
one  12  J-ton  gun ;  the  "  Irene  "  and  "  Prinzessin 
Wilhelm,"  built  of  steel  and  wood,  and  launched 
in  1887,  are  armed  with  fourteen  6-ton  guns,  and, 
having  engines  of  8,000  indicated  horse-power, 
with  a  displacement  of  4,400  tons,  are  designed 
to  make  18  knots  an  hour.  The  German  navy 
has  134  torpedo  vessels  of  all  kinds,  including 
5  gunboats  of  from  250  to  320  tons,  capable  of 
making  21  or  22  knots;  6  dispatch  vessels  of 
from  960  to  2,000  tons,  built  and  engined  for  a 
speed  of  16  to  21  knots ;  a  torpedo  ship  and  a 
torpedo  tender,  the  latter  launched  in  1876  and 
the  former  in  1877;  63  torpedo  boats  of  from  75 
to  85  tons,  capable  of  a  speed  of  20  to  22  knots ; 
49  torpedo  boats  of  50  tons,  showing  a  speed  of 
18^  or  19  knots,  and  9  small  torpedo  boats.  The 
vessels  building  in  the  beginning  of  1890  were 
4  belted  cruisers  of  9,000  or  10.000  tons:  9 
armored  vessels  for  coast  defense,  having  8.800 
tons  displacement:  1  deck -protected  cruiser  of 
4,230  tons  and  8.000  horse-power;  1  torpedo 
gunboat  of  2,000  tons  and  5,000  horse-power, 
designed  for  a  speed  of  19  knots:  1  equally 
fleet  torpedo  dispatch  vessel  of  1,240  tons  ani 
4,000  horse-power;  and  2  fast  gun  vessels  of 
1.120  tons.  A  torpedo  dispatch  boat,  the  '*  Me- 
teor," which  was  launched  in  January,  1890,  is 
designed  for  a  speed  of  24  knots,  and  two  more, 
of  the  same  new  type,  are  in  construction,  which 
will  give  the  German  navy  10  avisos,  most  of 
them  of  superior  design,  not  including  the  new 
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imperial  yacht  that  is  being  built  at  a  cost  of 
4,500,000  marks. 

Shippingr  and  Nariffation.— The  merchant 
navy  in  the  beginning  of  1889  comprised  2,885 
sailing  vessels  of  731,315  tons,  and  750  steamers  of 
502,579  tons,  making  the  total  number  of  3,635 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,233,894 
tons.  Of  the  sailing  vessels  921,  of  205,575  tons, 
and  of  the  steamers  342,  of  120,102  tons,  belonged 
to  ports  on  the  Baltic,  while  1.964  sailing  vessels, 
of  625,740  tons,  and  750  steamers,  of  882,477  tons, 
belonged  to  North  Sea  ports.  Of  the  total  ship- 
ping, 2,255  vessels,  of  354,213  tons,  were  Prus- 
sian. Of  the  total  number  of  sailing  vessels  8, 
and  of  the  steamers  30  were  over  2,000  tons ;  178 
sailing  vessels  and  155  steamers  were  between 
1.000  and  2,000  tons ;  276  sailing  vessels  and  164 
steamers  were  from  500  to  1,000  tons ;  1,004  sail- 
ing vessels  and  193  steamers  were  from  100  to 
600  tons ;  and  1,633  sailing  vessels  and  175  steam- 
ers were  below  100  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  at  German 
ports  in  1888  was  62,482,  of  11,940,980  tons,  of 
which  52,121,  of  10,713,470  tons,  were  with  car- 
goes, and  of  the  latter  35,380.  of  5.228,250  tons, 
were  German,  4,892,  of  3,304,449  tons  Vere  Brit- 
ish, and  the  rest  were  mainlv  Danish,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  and  Russian.  I'he  total  number 
cleared  in  1888  was  62,605.  of  12,022.619  tons,  of 
which  46,618,  of  8,723,212  tons,  carried  cargoes, 
Including  33,898  German  ships,  of  4,694,058  tons, 
and  8,858,  of  2,039,391  tons,  sailing  under  the 
British  flag.  At  Hamburg,  8,018  ships,  of  4.405,- 
966  tons,  were  entered ;  at  Bremen,  2,212  ships, 
of  1,178,734  tons ;  at  Stettin,  8,119  ship,  of  1,048,- 
972  tons ;  at  Dantsic,  2,164  ships,  of  681,942  tons ; 
at  Llibeck  and  Travemftnd,  2,486  ships,  of  493,- 
180  tons ;  at  Kiel,  8,606  ships,  of  488,274  tons ;  at 
KSnigsberg,  1,770  ships,  of  448,740  tons.  Of  the 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  inland 
navigation,  20,390  in  all,  19,989  had  a  tonnage  of 
2,100,705  tons. 

Commerce  and  Prodnction.— -The  general 
commerce  in  1888  had  a  total  value  of  6,094,216,- 
000  marks  for  imports  and  4,868,081,000  marks 
fpr  exports.  The  special  imports  were  valued  at 
8',435,877,000  marks.  The  itnports  of  live  ani- 
mals were  155,664,000  marks  in  value;  of  ani- 
mal products,  81.022,000  marks;  of  articles  of 
food  and  consumption,  761,287,000  marks:  of 
seeds  and  plants,  42,596,000  marks;  of  fuel,  71,- 
000,000  marks;  of  fats  and  oils,  215,270,000 
marks ;  of  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.,  242,845,- 
000  marks;  of  stone,  clay,  and  glass  wares, 
51,193,000  marks;  of  metals  and  metal  wares, 
817,150.000  marks;  of  timber  and  wood  manu- 
factures, 170,696,0()0  marks;  of  paper  manufact- 
ures, 14.226,000  marks:  of  leather  and  leather 
manufactures,  167,321,000  marks:  of  textiles 
and  textile  materials.  1,025,425.000  marks;  of 
caoutchouc,  etc.,  28,402,000  marks;  of  machin- 
ery, instruments,  etc.,  49,960,000  marks ;  of  hard- 
ware, 25,520,000  marks ;  of  books,  art  works,  etc., 
26.291,000  marks.  The  special  exports  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of  3,852,602,000 ♦marks.  The  ex- 
ports of  live  animals  were  of  the  value  of  94,- 
607,000  marks;  of  animal  products,  21,151,000 
marks;  of  articles  of  consumption,  391,389,000 
marks;  of  seeds  and  plants.  26.178,000  marks; 
of  fuel,  115,099,000  marks ;  of  fats  and  oils,  26,- 
600,000  marks;  of  chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  236,- 


109,000  marks ;  of  stone,  clay,  and  glass  wans, 
117,409.000  marks;  of  metals  and  metal  goods, 
486,699,000  marks;  of  wood  manufactures,  113,- 
008,000  marks ;  of  paper  goods,  9*4,631.000  marks ; 
of  leather  and  leather  goods,  236,922,000  marks: 
of  textiles,  1,076,289,000  marks;  of  rubber  goods, 
etc,  28,046,000  marks;  of  machinery,  instru- 
ments, etc.,  136,189,000  marks ;  of  hardware,  etc^ 
85,369,000  marks;  of  books,  art  works,  etc,  72,- 
896,000  marks;  of  other  articles,  661,000  marks. 
The  import  of  horses  was  valued  at  74,877,000 
marks;  swine.  85,599.000  marks :  wheat,  48,926,- 
000  marks;  rve.  58.758,000  marks;  barter.  50,- 
038,000  marks ;  coflfee.  171.987,000  marks ;  'petro- 
leum, 841,626,000  marks ;  hides,  84.077.000  marks ; 
raw  cotton,  218,802,000  marks;  raw  wool,  247,- 
287,000  marks:  woolen  vani,  92,838,000  marks; 
raw  silk,  102,886,000  marks.  Some  of  the  chief 
exports  were  hops,  of  the  value  of  83,365,000 
marks ;  sugar,  158,987,000  marks;  coal.  108,068,- 
000  marks ;  aniline  dyes,  40,055,000  marks ;  wood 
manufactures,  52,845,000  marks :  paper,  57,393,- 
000  marks;  leather  goods,  186,631.000  marks: 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  65,468,000  marks ;  silk  and 
cotton  mixed  goods,  146,644,000  marks ;  woolen 
cloths,  166,996,000  marks;  hosiery,  105,781,000 
marks;  trimmings,  etc,  104,816,000  marks. 

The  commerce  with  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1888  and  with  the  Ilanse  towns,  which 
since  Oct  15, 1888,  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
Zollverein,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  values 
being  given  in  German  marks : 


OOUNTRIBS. 


Oerman  tree  p<»rt8 

Great  Britain 

Anatria-HiiDgary 

RuMia 

Switzerland 

Belffiain 

NeueriandB 

France 

lUly 

Norway  and' Sweden 

Denmark 

Spain 

Balkan  Peninsula 

Portugal 

India 

Other  Asiatic  oouniries 

Africa 

North  and  Central  \  merica 

Bouth  Amerioa  and  West  Indies. . 

Aofltralia. 

AH  other  ooontrios 


ToUl 8,485,877,000  8,3&3,eOS,000 


unport^  frMn         Exports 


65N8SQ.0OO 

498,117,000 

454,578,000 

466,492,000 

148,289.000 

871,926,000 

250^1,000 

216,688,C00 

lll,900,OiK) 

49,918.(H)0 

22,854,000 

24^912,000 

10,6!V2,<H)0 

8.956,000 

88,42a000 

10.876,000 

15,891,000 

158,268,000 

119,822.000 

20,483.000 

1,707,0001 


808.281,000 

481.156,000 

820,781,1100 

199,627,000 

168,928.000 

178,098,000 

2ii4,1 75.000 

280,440,000 

84,787,000 

69.267,000 

62.911,000 

25.761.000 

49,524.000 

8,172,000 

8,467,000 

80,702,000 

10,188,000 

849.984.000 

88364.000 

18,088,000 

1,148,000 


t  The  declared  value  of  the  exports  to  the  Un ited 
States  in  1880  was  $88,094,712,  an  increase  of  $4.- 
152,741  over  the  total  for  1888.  The  shinments 
of  woolens  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$5,872,011;  of  silks  and  velvets,  $6,738,677;  of 
linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  $1,871,093;  of 
leather  gloves,  $1,003,777 ;  of  yams,  $754,914 ; 
of  chemicals,  colors,  and  drugs.  $6,868,035 ;  of 
rags,  $1,132,038 ;  of  porcelain,  china,  and  earth- 
enware, $1,750,046:  of  beer,  wine,  and  liquors, 
$1,000,360:  of  laces,  $664,517;  of  musical  instru- 
ments, $1,547,805;  of  trimmings,  $1,028,339;  of 
paper  manufactures,  $801,201.  Of  the  total  ex- 
port of  damask  linen  87  per  cent.,  of  the  window 
and  mirror  glass  77  per  cent.,  of  the  leather 
gloves  61  per  cent.,  of  cotton  hosiery  54  percent., 
of  rags  44  per  cent.,  of  half  silk  ribbons  and 
shawls  41  per  cent,,  of  porcelain  40  per  cent.,  of 
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wine  37  per  cent.,  of  musical  instruments  and  of 
fine  leather  goods  35  per  cent.,  of  chloride  of  pot- 
ash the  same  percentile,  of  potAsh  and  sulphuric 
acid  30  per  cent,  of  liquors  and  of  rubber  goods 
25  per  cent.,  of  wood  pulp  28  per  cent.,  of  ground 
glass  and  of  cement  22  per  cent*,  of  cotton  laces 
and  of  aniline  and  other  colors  18  per  cent.,  and 
of  alizarine  17  per  cent,  went  to  the  United 
States  in  1880.  Of  the  total  imports  of  petroleum 
77  per  cent,  came  direct  from  the  United  States, 
while  Russia  furnished  only  9  per  cent.  The  di- 
rect importation  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United 
States  formed  46  per  cent,  of  the  total,  that  of 
Indian  com  50  per  cent.,  that  of  lard  75  per  cent, 
that  of  leaf  tobacco  20  per  cent,  that  of  beef  22 
per  cent  Of  the  total  imports  from  foreign 
countries,  as  measured  by  weight,  but  excluding 
csoal,  the  United  States  furnished  nearly  8  per 
centj  and  of  the  total  exports,  besides  coal,  4|  per 
cent  went  to  the  Unitea  States. 

Railroads. — The  length  of  railroads  open  to 
traflBc  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was  40,983  kilometres,  or 
25,450  miles,  of  which  35,440  kilometres  were  own- 
ed by  the  state.  Excluding  subsidiary  lines,  the 
network  had  a  total  length  of  81,400  kilometres, 
of  which  1 1,980  kilometres  had  two  or  more 
tracks.  The  Prussian  railroads  had  a  total  length 
of  25,601  kilometres ;  the  Bayarian,  5,395  kilo- 
metres ;  those  of  Saxony,  2,437  kilometres ;  of 
WQrtemberg,  1,598  kilometres;  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 1,467  kilometres;  of  Baden,  1,393  kilo- 
metres; of  Hesse,  1,016  kilometres;  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  889  kilometres;  of  Oldenburg, 
389  Kilometres ;  of  Saxe- Weimar,  282  kilometres ; 
of  Saxe-Meiningen,  257  kilometres ;  of  Bruns- 
wick, 134  kilometres ;  of  all  the  other  states,  125 
kilometres.  The  Union  of  German  Railroads, 
founded  Noy.  10,  1846^  and  placed,  on  July  1, 
1884,  under  the  direction  of  the  Railroad  Depart- 
ment of  the  Prussian  Goyernment,  regulates  the 
traffic  under  arrangements  agreed  on  between 
the  yarious  governments  and  railroad  administra- 
tions on  all  the  lines  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hol- 
land, Luxemburg,  and  Russian  Poland,  and  on 
some  of  the  railroads  of  Roumania  and  of  Bel- 
gium, haying  71.054  kilometres  under  its  super- 
vision on  Jan.  1, 1889.  The  camtal  outlay  on 
German  railroads  on  March  31,  1888,  when  their 
total  length  was  24^086  miles,  was  9,938.253,000 
marks.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  1,094,442,- 
000  marks  and  the  expenditure  was  587,973,000 
marks,  leaying  a  profit  equal  to  5*17  per  cent,  on 
the  capital.  The  receipts  from  124.780,000  tons 
of  freight  were  762,157,000  marks ;  from  295,759,- 
000  passengers,  295,007,000  marks;  and  from 
other  sources,  47,278,000  marks. 

The  Post-Ofilee  and  Telegraphs.— The  im- 

Eerial  postal  and  telegraph  admmistration  em- 
races  all  the  German  states  excepting  Bayaria 
and  WQrtemberg,  a  total  land  area  of  445,240 
square  kilometres,  hayin?  a  population  in  1885 
of  89,440,320  persons.  The  number  of  letters 
carried  by  the  imperial  post-office  in  1888  was 
828,045,650;  postal  cards,  270,201,460 ;  printed 
inclosures,  269,879.980;  samples,  20.196,200; 
newspapers,  891,164,588 ;  money  forwarded,  16,- 
459,873,038  marks.  Adding  the  traffic  of  the 
separate  Bayarian  and  WQrtemberg  adminst ra- 
tions, there  were  955,511,^90  letters,  296,452.200 
postal  cards,  294,885,030  printed  inclosures,  22,- 
488,840  samples,  and  724,781,010  journals  carried 


in  the  mails,  and  18,671,840,914  marks  sent  by 
post-office  orders.  The  receipts  of  the  imperial 
postal  and  telegraph  administration  in  1889  were 
201,122,478  marks,  and  the  expenses  174.580,- 
481  marks ;  the  receipts  of  all  three  administra- 
tions were  227,002,525  marks,  and  the  expenses 
196,556,855  marks.  The  telegraph  lines  of  Ger- 
many in  the  beginning  of  1889  had  a  total  length 
of  57,768  miles,  of  which  50,298  miles  were  un- 
der imperial  administration,  with  157,703  miles 
of  wires ;  5,548  miles,  with  24,230  miles  of  wires, 
in  Bayaria;  and  1,922  miles,  with  4.800  miles  of 
wires,  in  WQrtemberg.  The  number  of  internal 
telegrams  sent  in  the  imperial  postal  district  was 
13,888,152,  besides  671,596  official  dispatches ;  in 
the  whole  of  German^r  there  were  15,515,351  paid 
and  1,086,814  official  inland  messages  forwarded 
in  1888,  and  of  international-  messages  there  were 
8,127,716  sent,  8,359,255  recelyed,  and  1,001,187 
forwarded  in  transit. 

Protectorates. — In  the  beginning  of  1890 
countries  embracing  an  area  estimate  at  952,- 
720  square  miles,  with  1,590,000  inhabitants,  had 
been  taken  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Emper^ 
or  of  Germanjr  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Pacific  the 
islands  belonging  to  Germany  had  an  area  of 
92,725  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
340,000.  Togoland,  on  the  Slaye  Coast,,  with  the 
territories  of  Porto  Seguro  and  Little  Pofso,  had 
an  area  oT  7,800  square  miles  with  40,000  inhab- 
itants. The  only  trade  is  in  palm  oil  and  ivory. 
The  Cameroons  region,  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
besides  these  articles,  exports  cacao  and  tobacco, 
grown  by  the  German  Plantation  Society.  The 
Cameroons  protectorate  has  a  coast  line  of  190 
miles,  and  extends  inland  from  the  Rio  del  Rey 
creek  to  a  point  east  of  Yola,  on  the  upper 
Benue,  and  in  the  south  from  the  mouth  of  the 
(^ampo  riyer  to  15""  of  east  longitude,  the  area 
being  estimated  at  115,000  square  miles  and  the 
population  at  500,000.  In  Togoland  an  import 
duty  on  European  goods  was  imposed  in  August, 
1887,  producing  in  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1889, 167,000  marks.  In  Cameroons  the  duty, 
which  has  been  collected  since  Jan.  1, 1888,  pro- 
duced for  the  same  period  76,000  marks.  The 
expenditure  in  Togoland  for  that  year  was  178,- 
000  marks,  and  in  Cameroons  94,000  marks.  The 
boundary  between  the  Togo  protectorate  and 
the  British  Gold  Coast  colon jr  was  delimited  near 
the  coast  by  commissioners  m  July,  1886.  After- 
ward disputes  arose  as  to  the  possession  of  the 
Krepi  country  on  Volta  riyer.  In  the  agree- 
ment of  July'l,  1890,  the  territory  was  divided 
so  as  to  give  the  northern  part,  with  Kpandu, 
Towe,  Kowe,  and  Agotine,  to  Germany,  and  the 
southern  part,  including  Aquamoo  and  Peki, 
to  Great  Britain,  in  accordance  with  a  provis- 
ional arrangement  made  in  1888,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  boundary  commissioners. 
The  boundary  line  runs  northward  to  6**  10'  of 
north  latitude,  follows  that  parallel  westward 
to  the  river  Aka,  ascends  that  river  to  6'' 20', 
runs  westward  to  the  river  Shavoe,  follows  that 
stream  till  it  reaches  the  parallel  which  it  fol- 
lows westward  to  the  connuence  of  the  Deine 
and  the  Volta,  and  thence  it  ascends  the  Volta  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Dakka,  where  begins  the 
neutral  zone  agreed  on  in  1888.  There  is  no  river 
corresponding  with  the  Rio  del  Rey  as  marked 
on  the  maps,  and  agre(>d  on  as  the  boundary 
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between  Cameroons  and  the  Oil  Rivers  territory 
of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  a  provisional 
line  of  demarkation  has  been  adopted,  runninpr 
from  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  creek  to  9°  8' 
of  east  longitude.  Neither  Germany  nor  Great 
Britain  shall  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of 
goods  without  payment  of  transit  dnea  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Benue  to  and  from  the  shores 
of  Lake  Tchad,  and  each  power  promises  to 
notify  the  other  of  any  treaties  made  with  the 
native  "tribes  north  of  the  Benue.  The  difBcul- 
ties  in  the  Volta  districts  did  not  end  with  the 
delimitation.  When  the  Germans  sent  a  force 
in  September  to  take  possession  of  the  Vosi  dis- 
trict that  had  been  conceded  to  them,  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Krepis,  and  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  with  several  wounded.  In  the  Came- 
roons region  the  Germans  have  had  difficulty 
in  exploring  the  interior,  because  the  coast 
tribes  resent  any  attempt  to  communicate  with 
the  tribes  beyond,  foarinff  that  their  trade  prof- 
its will  be  lost.  Lieuts.  Kund  and  Tappenoeck 
were  both  wounded  in  attempting  a  journey 
inland,  the  latter  fatally.  Dr.  Zuitgraff  has  since 
explored  the  plateau  and  mountain  ranges  and 
penetrated  to  a  considerable  distance  east  of 
Yola.  In  the  Bali  country  and  in  Adamawa  he 
saw  an  .abundance  of  domesticated  buffaloes, 
maned  sheep  and  fowls,  while  wild  animals  are 
very  numerous,  especially  elephants,  antelopes, 
ana  chimpanzees.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  Bali  are  skOled  in  extract- 
ing and  working  iron.  More  recently  Lieut. 
Morgen  led  an  expedition  into  the  rear  country 
of  the  southern  Cameroons.  taking  only  two 
months  to  reach  Jaunde  station  and  return  to 
Batanga  by  descending  Tanaga  river,  which  is 
a  new  rout-e.  He  pa^ed  around  the  Duallas, 
who  are  the  most  obstinate  defenders  of  their 
privileges  as  middlemen,  and  were  at  the  time 
carrying  on  a  determined  conflict  with  the  trad- 
ers in  Malimba,  to  prevent  them  from  going  up 
the  Tanaga.  Lieut.  Morgen's  party  had  a  fight 
with  the  Malimba  tribes,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  with  heavy  losses.  It  is  believed  that 
the  resistance  of  the  trading  tribes  is  now  bro- 
ken, and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  open  the  low- 
er  Tanaga  to  direct  trade. 

A  customs  union  between  the  German  and 
French  establishments  on  the  Gold  Coast  went 
into  effect  on  March  15, 1890.  and  will  continue 
from  year  to  year  unless  abrogated  by  either 
Government  on  six  months*  notice  before  the 
end  of  any  year.  Gin  is  taxed  3  to  5  cents  a 
litre;  rum,  1  to  2  cents;  powder,  1^  cent  a 
pound ;  firearms,  24  cents  eacn. 

German  Southwest  Africa,  sometimes  called 
LQderitzland,  at  the  close  of  1889  embraced  an 
area  of  430,000  square  miles,  and  had  an  esti- 
mated population  of  800,000.  By  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement  of  1890  the  limits  have 
been  extended  eastward  (see  Cape  Colony),  A 
large  part  of  the  southern  region,  known  as 
Nama<}ualand,  is  waterless.  In  German  Damara- 
land,  including  Ovamboland  and  Kaokoland,  the 
country,  €»necially  in  the  interior,  is  suited  to 
grazing.  The  expenses  of  the  commissioner  of 
the  German  Government  in  1888-'89  were  22,000 
marks.  The  Germans  have  been  able  to  make 
little  use  of  these  extensive  territories,  and  there 
are  not  more  than  200  Germans  settled  in  the 


country.  The  Southwest  Africa  Company  has 
been  impeded  in  its  operations  by  the  British 
and.  Cape  Colonists,  who  conduct  all  the  profit- 
able enterprises  there  are  in  the  country,  and 
through  their  influence  with  the  natives  have 
endeavored  to  make  the  position  of  the  Germans 
unbearable,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  reim- 
burse their  losses  by  purchasing  all  their  rights. 
Prince  Bismarck  refused  to  allow  such  a  transfer, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1890  Chancellor  von  Ca- 
privi  withheld  the  desired  permission  to  sell  their 
territory  to  an  English  company.  In  the  nego- 
tiations of  1890  the  Gennan  Government  en- 
deavored, without  success,  to  obtain  the  cession 
of  Walflsch  Bay,  the  only  good  harbor.  By  an 
agreement  made  with  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment on  Dec.  30,  1886,  the  Germans  were  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  colony  to  the  Zambesi. 
The  English  desired  to  include  in  their  sphere 
Ngamiland,  which  is  rich  in  minerals  and  very 
fertile,  and  the  whole  country  of  the  Western 
Bechuanas,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Cape  Colo- 
nists by  securing  these  territories,  and  induce  the 
Germans  to  withdraw  from  the  Somali  coast  and 
abandon  all  hopes  of  gaining  a  foothold  on  the 
upper  Nile,  Lord  Salisburv  was  willing  to  cede 
Heligoland.  North  of  22**' of  south  latitude,  the 
country  between  20°  and  24°  of  east  longitude 
was  not  effectively  occupied  by  either  power, 
while  both  had  claims  based  on  treaties  with  the 
natives.  By  the  agreement  three  quarters  of  this 
region,  including  Lake  Ngami  and  the  whole  of 
Moremi's  country,  falls  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
other  quarter,  consisting  of  the  poorest  land,  to 
Germany,  who  obtains  on  the  north  along  the 
eighteenth  parallel,  which  is  the  Portuguese 
boundary,  a  strip  reaching  to  the  Chobe  and  the 
Zambesi,  which  shall  in  no  part  be  less  than  20 
miles  wide.  North  of  this  strip,  wliich  is  300  or 
400  miles  long,  are  the  Barotses  and  the  Mako- 
lolo,  on  territory  recognized  as  Portuguese  Hin- 
ierland. 

German  East  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  an  estimated  area  of  430,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  600,000  natives^    The 
boundaries  have  since  been  altered  and  greatly 
extended  by  the  Anglo-German  agreement  (see 
East  Africa).    The  value  of  the  exports  during 
the  year  ending  Aug.  17.  1889,  was  2.847,100  ru- 
pees, the  principal  articles  being  ivory  for  1,197,- 
251  rupees,  gum  copal  for  364«289  rupees,  and 
caoutchouc  for  306,805  runees.    The  tobacco  cult- 
ure at  Lewa,  in  the  Usamoara  mountains,  which 
w&s  interrupted  by  the  insurrection  of  the  coast 
tribes,  was  resumed  in  1890  by  skilled  planters 
from  East  Prussia  and  Sumatra.    On  June  24 
the  Reichstag  passed  supplementary  estimates 
for  East  Africa  which  included  4,500,000  marks 
for  military  expenses  in  suppressing  the  slave 
trade,  that  is,  for  Major  Wissmann  s  campaign 
against  the  Arabs,  and  a  subvention  of  350,000 
marks  for  a  line  of  steamships  between  Ham- 
burg and  the  ports  on  the  coast  pf  Zanzibar  and 
Mozambique,  more  than  half  the  export  trade  of 
the  Portuguese  colony  being  in  German  hands. 
The  merchants  who  have  been  obliged  to  ship 
their  goods  by  the  British  India  Tine  or  the 
Castle  Mail  packets  have  hitherto  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  buy  in  English  markets  or  in  Bom- 
bay.   A  direct  line  will  therefore  benefit  Gennan 
industry.    The  steamers  will  run  as  far  as  Dela- 
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Ijoa  Bay,  enabling  Germans  tp  compete  for  the 
trade  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  The  company, 
which  receives  a  subsidy  of  900,000  marks  annu- 
ally, besides  the  line  of  monthly  packets,  agrees 
to  establish  a  line  of  coast  steamers  to  call  at 
Bagamoyo,  Saadani,  Pangani,  Tanga,  Dar-es-Sa- 
laam,  Pemba,  and  Morabassa.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Anglo-German  agreement  surveys 
were  begun  for  two  railroads  from  the  coast  of 
Zanzibar  to  the  lakes,  and  capital  was  subscribed 
to  place  a  steamer  in  Lake  Nyassa  and  another 
in  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  ivory  trade  revived 
as  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  crushed  and  the 
caravan  routes  reopened.  The  Plantation  Soci- 
ety resumed  operations  with  success  on  the  Sigi 
river,  back  of  Tanga.  Bagamoyo  was  soon  re- 
populated  with  a  steady  population  of  15,000 
persons,  more  than  it  had  before  the  hostilities. 
This  place  and  Tanga  and  Dar-es-Salaam  were 
rebuilt  with  rectangular  streets,  and  the  solid 
houses,  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  ordinances, 
the  mounted  patrols,  and  the  street  lanterns 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  European  towns. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Bagamoyo  cotton  plant- 
ing has  been  begun  by  a  company  of  which  Em  in 
Pasha  is  the  heSi.  The  French  missionaries  who 
have  been  established  in  this  fertile  district  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  cultivate  cotton,  tobacco, 
cacao,  coffee,  vanilla,*  and  indigo.  In  March,  the 
German  authorities,  on  the  ground  of  the  difll- 
culty  of  defending  it,  closed  the  caravan  route 
through  Masailandthat  the  British  East  African 
Company  had  used,  which  nms  through  German 
territory  from  Pangani  to  Kilimandjaro.  Ivory 
pays  a  transit  duty  of  15  per  cent.^to  the  German 
Company.  After  the  transfer  of  Witu  and  the 
Somali  coast  to  the  British  company,  some  Ger- 
mans were  murdered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  two 
British  and  two  German  men-of-war  went  to  the 
spot  to  exact  reparation.  On  Aug.  1,  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  con- 
sul-general, issued  a  proclamation  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting the  exchange,  sale,  or  purchase  of  slaves, 
decreeing  severe  punishment  for  slave  brokers  or 
persons  found  in  possession  of  slaves  acquired 
siibsec^uent  to  the  uate  of  the  proclamation,  and 
declaring  all  slaves  free  on  the  death  of  their 
present  masters,  and  those  owned  by  persons 
subject  to  British  iurisdiction  to  be  free  imme- 
diately. This  proclamation  caused  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  it  was  afterward  modified.  It  created 
disquietude  among  the  German  officials,  who 
feared  that  it  would  lead  to  a  new  rising,  and 
who  therefore  took  care  to  dissociate  themselves 
from  the  English  policy,  and  to  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  German  coast  region,  though  still 
under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  was 
not  affected  by  his  decree.  The  interdiction  of 
all  sales  of  domestic  slaves  would  depreciate  the 
value  of  landed  property  on  the  coast,  because  it 
is  customary  to  regard  the  slaves  on  an  estate  as 
attached  to  the  soil  and  to  sell  them  with  the 
land.  The  enforcement  of  the  decree  was  not 
attempted  in  Zanzibar,  except  to  the  extent  of 
closing  the  public  slave  marts,  because  it  would 
bankrupt  the  Arab  land  owners  and  the  Indian 
merchants  who  have  advanced  money  on  the 
security  of  their  slaves,  and  would  produce  a 
serious  perturbation  in  a  country  where  the  in- 
stitution of  domestic  slavery  is  so  deeply  rooted 
that  many  slaves  are  themselves  the  owners  of 


other  slaves.  In  September  it  was  reported  that 
the  German  authorities  in  Bagamoyo  had  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  authorizing  the  free  sale 
and  -  purcnnse  of  slaves  for  export  by  sea,  the 
capture  or  imoortation  of  raw  slaves  alone  being 
forbidden.  Ijiis  action,  which  struck  a  blow  at 
English  influence  and  prestige  in  East  Africa, 
was  strongly  denounced  by  the  British  press. 
Dr.  Schmidt,  the  vice-commissary,  denied  that 
he  had  signed  or  authorized  the*  proclamation, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  posted  in  the  cus- 
tom houses  at  Bayamoyo  and  Dar-es-Salaam  by 
the  commanders  of  the  stations,  and  sales  were 
reported  as  taking  place  daily  under  licenses 
granted  by  them,  the  open  market  being  trans- 
ferred from  Zanzibar  to  those  places.  An  article 
in  the  official '' Reichsanzeiger  explained  that  it 
appeared  hazardous,  after  peace  and  order  had 
been  again  established  and  after  the  inhabitants 
had  begun  to  grow  accustomed  to  their  new  con- 
ditions, to  undertake  measures  which,  striking 
as  they  do  at  the  social  and  domestic  condition 
of  the  people,  contain  grounds  of  incitement  to 
new  disorders,  and  claime<l  the  right  for  the 
German  Government,  which  is  as  determined  as 
before  to  oppose  relentlessly  and  by  all  possible 
means  not  only  slave  hunting  l)ut  also  commer- 
cial slave  dealing,  in  full  conformity  with  its 
obligations  under  the  treaty  of  Binissels,  to 
choose  the  moment  that  it  may  deem  favorable 
for  the  further  limitation  of  existing  slavery. 

In  the  western  Pacific,  Germany  possesses  the 
northeastern  part  of  New  Guinea,*  called  Kaiser 
Wilhelmsland,with  Long  Island,  Dam  pier  Island, 
and  other  small  islands  hear  the  coast,  the  total 
area  being  70,000  square  miles  and  the  popula- 
tion about  20,000,  with  the  Bismarck  Archipel- 
ago, the  Marshall  Islands,  and  that  part  of  the 
Siolomon  Islands  lying  north  of  the  boundary 
agreed  on  between  Germanv  and  Great  Britain 
on  April  6, 1886.  In  Kaiser  "Wilhelmsland  tobac- 
co has  been  grown  with  success,  and  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  goats  can  be  profitably  reared.  The 
Bismarck  Archipelago  comprises  the  Neu  Pom- 
mem  group,  formerly  called  New  Britain,  Neu 
Mecklenburg,  formerly  New  Ireland,  and  Neu 
Lauenburg,  formerly  known  as  the  Duke  of  York 
Islands,  with  Vischer,  Admiralty.  Anchorite, 
Hermit,  and  other  islands  The  chief  exports 
are  copra  and  the  fiber  of  the  cocoa-nut.  The 
aggregate  area  of  the  protectorate  is  15,625 
souare  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  250,- 
000.  The  German  islands  of  the  Solomon  group, 
the  chief  of  whieh  are  Bougainville,  Choiseul, 
and  Isobel  or  Mahaga,  have  an  area  of  5,700 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  80,000.  San- 
dalwood and  tortoise  shell  are  exported.  The 
Marshal]  group  consists  of  two  chains  of  coral 
islands,  on  which  the  cocoa-nut  palm  g^ws  in 
perfection.  Including  Navodo  or  Pleasant  Island, 
the  islands  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  German  territory  in  New  Guinea,  the  Bis- 
marck Archipelago,  and  the  German  half  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  were  administered  by  officials 
of  the  New  Guinea  Company  until  by  the  decree 
of  May  6,  1890,  all  judicial  and  administrative 
authority  was  transferred  to  the  imperial  com- 
missioner. 

In  the  becrinning  of  April,  1890,  was  estab- 
lished a  Colonial  Department  of  the  German 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  over  which  was 
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placed  Dr.  Erauel,  whose  first  important  busi- 
ness was  to  arrange  with  Sir  Percy  Anderson  the 
details  of  the  Anglo-German  African  agreement. 
The  new  department  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  all 
matters  in  which  the  interests  of  other  powers 
are  involved,  but  in  regard  to  the  organization 
of  the  protectorates  and  all  purely  colonial  af- 
fairs it  receives  directions  from  the  Chancellor. 
During  the  debate  on  the  supplementary  esti- 
mates for  East  Africa,  in  answer  to  Herr  Bam- 
berger's statement  that  the  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment  had  paid  out  19,000,000  marks  for  colonial 
purposes.  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  said  that  ex- 
penditures for  ships  of  war  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  such  an  estimate,  and  that  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  Government  on  the  colonies 
till  then  had  been  5,500,000  marks,  while  private 
enterprise  had  invested  21,000,000  marks  in 
transmarine  colonization. 

Heligoland.  —  The    island    of    Heligoland, 
which  was  ceded  to  Germany  by  the  British 


boating,  letting  lodgings,  and  snpplving  food 
and  services  to  th6  summer  vii$itors.  The  island 
formerly  belonged  to  Denmark.  In  1807  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  who  used  it  to  store  goods 
and  smuggle  them  into  the  Continental  markets 
in  spite  of  the  Berlin  decrees  of  Napoleon  against 
English  commodities.  Bv  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  in 
January,  1814,  Denmark  lonnally  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory to  Great  Britain.  The  British  Govern- 
ment desired  to  retain  it  partly  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Hanover,  then  united  to  England 
m  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  its  supposed  strategical  value.  In  1821 
the  garrison  was  withdrawn  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  fortify  it,  British  military  authori- 
ties having  always  pronounced  against  such  a 
course.  It  has  no  harbor,  but  has  an  open  road- 
stead, which  is  unsafe  in  the  prevailing  north- 
west winds.  While  the  cession  was  under  dis- 
cussion, some  military  authorities  asserted  that 
it  would  be  worth  a  fleet  to  England  in  case  of  a 
war  with  Germany,  while  others  held  it  to  be  of 
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Government  in  compensation  for  territorial  con- 
cessions in  Africa,  lies  in  the  bav  inclosed  by  the 
coast  of  Germany  and  the  peninsula  that  ends 
in  Denmark,  about  20  miles  from  the  nearest 
shore,  and  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
It  is  a  rocky  isle,  about  three  quartei-s  of  a  square 
mile  in  extent,  inhabited  by  a  Frisian  people 
nearly  identical  in  speech  and  race  with  the 
population  of  Schleswig.  In  1881  they  num- 
bered 2,001.  The  sea  bathing  attracts  about  13,- 
000  visitors,  mostly  from  north  Germany,  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  revenue  in  1888  was  £8,- 
132  and  the  expenditure  £7,544.  The  adminis- 
tration hajs  been  by  a  governor  receiving  £800 
salary,  assisted  by  an  executive  council.  For  a 
large  part  of  the  year  the  island  has  served  as 
the  rendezvous  for  the  English  fleet  engaged  in 
the  North  Sea  fisheries.  The  people  carry  on 
fishing  and  lobster  catching,  but  live  mainly  by 


no  value  as  a  coal  depot  to  a  blockading  force, 
as  England  was  near  enough,  but  rather  a  source 
of  weakness,  since  it  would  expose  England  to 
the  humiliation  of  having  it  captured  on  the 
very  day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  case 
of  a  war  with  any  other  power  it  would  require 
the  constant  presence  of  a  naval  force  to  defend 
it.  German  and  French  critics  agreed  that  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  their  countries,  the 
possession  of  a  fortress  on  Heligoland  by  Ger- 
many, guarding  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser  and  the  great  naval  arsenal  at  Kiel,  would 
set  free  an  army  corps.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  German  Empire  the  desire  to  possess  this 
Gibraltar  of  the  North  Sea  has  been  ardent  and  its 
continued  possession  by  Great  Britain  has  caused 
a  feeling  of  impatience  and  even  of  resentment 
In  the  Anglo-Gentian  agreement  provision  was 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  customs 
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duties  for  twenty  years,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  British  fishermen  on  the  island,  for  the 
exemption  from  military  service  of  all  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants,  and  for  a  like  exemption  for  the 
children  of  those  who  declared  that  they  would 
remain  British  subjects.  The  people  were  op- 
posed to  the  transfer,  not  only  because  the  Ger- 
man military  and  tariff  laws  were  less  favorable 
than  those  of  England,  but  because  their  land 
would  be  likely  to  be  taken  as  a  site  for  fortifi- 
cations, and  perhaps  the  sea  bathing  that  gave 
them  profitable  employment  would  be  interfered 
with.  In  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Emperor,  that  the  transfer  should 
receive  the  assent  of  the  British-  and  German 
Parliaments.  When  the  bill  for  the  cession  of 
the  island  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  British 
House  of  Com.mons,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  with  many  of  their  followers, 
refused  to  vote,  declaring  tliat  the  Conservative 
ministry  had  tampered  with  the  Constitution 
and  abandoned  the  treaty-making  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  by  submitting  the  question  of  a  ces- 
sion of  territory  to  the  decision  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  weight  that  the  Germans 
have  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  Heligoland, 
for  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  repeatedly  offered 
substantial  comfMnsation,  suggested  the  suspi- 
cion, when  the  island  was  handed  over  to  tne 
Emperor  after  his  dismissal  of  the  old  Chancel- 
lor, for  what  seemed  an  inadequate  considera- 
tion, that  some  secret  pact  or  alliance  was  at  the 
root  of  the  transaction.  On  Aug.  9  the  British 
Governor,  Arthur  C.  S.  Barkly,  received  Herr 
von  BOtticher,  the  representative  of  the  German 
Government,  and  on  the  following  day  th«  Em- 
peror landed,  hoisted  the  German  flag,  &nd  for- 
mally took  possession  in  a  spetoh  in  which  he 
said :  "  This  island  is  chosen  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
sea,  a  protection  to  German  fisheries,  a  central 
point  lor  my  ships  of  war,  and  a  strong  place 
and  harbor  of  safety  in  the  German  Ocean 
against  all  enemies  who  dare  to  show  themselves 
upon  it."  In  a  proclamation  he  promised  protec- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  Heligolanders  under  the 
form  of  government  that  he  would  decide  to  es- 
tablish, an  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
the  perpetuation,  as  far  as  would  be  possible,  of 
their  ancient  laws  and  customs,  exemption  from 
military  and  naval  service  of  all  living  males, 
and  the  inaugui*ation  of  a  policy  designed  to 
promote  their  welfare  and  the  economic  value  of 
the  island. 

Dtssolntion  of  the  Beichstag.~The  seventh 
and  last  triennial  Parliament  was  ceremoniouslv 
closed  by  the  Emperor  on  Jan.  25  in  a  speech 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  decease  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  said  that  the  rapid  changes 
had  peacefully  been  passed  through  only  by  the 
aid  of  a  lofty  manifestation  of  loyalty  and  mo- 
narchical feeling  on  the  part  of  the  nation  and 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Reichstag  in 
strengthening  and  placing  on  a  secure  footing 
the  defensive  power  of  the  empire,  enabling  it, 
with  the  weight  due  to  its  authority  in  the 
council  of  nations,  to  strive  successfully  in  pre- 
serving the  blessings  of  peace  and  civilization. 
He  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  extension  of 
trade  guild  privileges,  facilitating  the  co-opera- 
tion of  artisans  for  their  mutual  welfare,  and  at 
the  further  realization  of  his  grandfather*8  ideas 


in  the  extension  of  accident  insurance  and  the 
amalgamation  of  the  old-age  and  invalid  insur- 
ance laws,  thus  providing  for  the  needy  and  the 
indigent  in  a  manner  calculated  to  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  internal  peace  of  the  country.  •*  On 
the  foundations  already  laid,"  he  said,  "  we  shall 
be  able  to  go  on  building  in  order  to  convince 
the  working  classes  that  the  legislative  authori- 
ties have  a  warm  heart  for  their  just  interests 
and  desires,  and  that  a  satisfactorv  change  in 
their  condition  can  be  accomplished  in  a  peace- 
ful, legal,  and  orderly  way,  and  not  otherwise." 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  succeeding  Reich- 
stag might  succeed  in  devising  effective  means 
for  accomplishing  the  necessary  reforms  in  this 
field,  and  said  that  he  should  make  it  his  serious 
task  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  his  highest  duty 
to  promote  this  end.  No  word  of  regret  or  of  re- 
proof was  pronounced  regarding  the  rejection  of 
the  Anti-Socialist  bill.  Prince  Bismarck  wished, 
instead  of  renewing  the  exceptional  law  from  year 
to  year,  to  have  it  penuanently  embodied  in  the 
common  law  of  the  land.  If  the  Cartel  Broth- 
ers, or  the  union  of  the  two  Conservative  parties 
and  the  National  Liberals,  who  had  formed  a 
fusion  before  the  last  general  election,  had  been 
as  harmonious  and  submissive  as  when  they 
voted  the  septennate  bill  and  other  important 
Government  measures  he  could  have  had  the 
permanent  anti-Socialist  law  in  the  form  that  he 
wished  in  spite  of  the  hostility,  not  only  of  the 
Social-Democrats,  whom  he  strove  to  suppress, 
but  of  the  Clerical,  Freisinnige,  and  People's 
parties.  The  Old  or  German  Conservatives  and 
the  Free  Conservatives,  otherwise  called  the 
Reichspartei  or  Imperialists,  were  willing  to  vote 
for  any  measure  that  the  Chancellor  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  his  purpose,  although  some  of  the  lat- 
ter disapproved  the  clause  that  the  National  Lib- 
erals declined  to  vote,  which  gave  the  police 
,  power  to  expel  any  troublesome  Socialist  from 
the  district  in  which  he  resided.  A  majority  were 
opposed  to  intrusting  discretionary  powers,  for 
the  reason  that  the  manner  in  which  the  admin- 
istrative authorities  and  the  police  had  applied 
the  laws  against  the  Socialists  appeared  in  their 
eyes  a  danger  to  the  public  liberties.  The  dis- 
cussion took  place  while  the  details  brought  out 
in  a  monster  trial  of  Socialists  at  Elberfeld  were 
fresh  in  the  mind  of  everybody,  which  Herr 
Bebel,  the  Socialist  Deputy,  used  with  telling 
force  against  the  Government,  but  which  Herr 
Herrfurth,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
advanced  as  an  argument  that  Social-Democracy 
continued  to  he  as  deep  rooted  and  dangerous  as 
ever  it  was.  Of  87  persons  who  were  tried,  44  were 
condemned  to  from  forty  days  to  eighteen  months 
of  imprisonment,  among  whom  was  the  Deputy 
Harm,  while  the  rest,  including  the  Deputies 
Bebel,  Grillenberger,  and  Schuhmacher,  against 
whom  unusual  efforts  were  made  to  inculpate 
them  in  the  charge  of  belonging  to  a  secret  asso- 
ciation, were  accjuitted.  The  indictment  was 
framed  on  an  article  of  the  criminal  code  mak- 
ing it  a  criminal  offense  to  take  part  in  an  asso- 
ciation that  conceals  its  existence,  constitution, 
or  objects  from  the  public  authorities,  or  that 
seeks  to  oppose  by  illegal  means  the  operation  of 
the  laws  or  the  authority  of  the  public  officers.  At 
the  trial  it  was  shown  that  the  system  of  police 
spies  and  agetits  provocateurSy  the  exposure  of 
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which  had  cost  Herr  von  Puttkamer  his  port- 
folio as  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  few  months 
before,  was  still  employed,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  its  pay  men  like  Weber  and  Wim- 
mers  who  gave  fictitious  information  to  the  po- 
lice. One  of  the  last  speeches  in  the  final  debate 
on  the  bill  was  made  oy  Prince  Carolath-Schon- 
aich,  a  Free  Conservative,  who  astonished  the 
House  by  condemning  the  methods  in  which  the 
repressive  measures  were  carried  out,  describing 
how  a  magistrate  had  construed  a  poem  praising 
a  laborer  for  sacrificing  his  life  to  save  a  railroad 
train  from  destruction  as  a  dangerous  publica- 
tion calculated  to  stir  up  class  hatreds,  and  ex- 
pressing the  conviction  that  there  was  much 
truth  in  Herr  Liebknecht's  boast  that  the  Social- 
Democrats  were  the  idealists  of  the  nation,  and 
that  in  a  time  of  materialism  and  of  obsequious 
truckling  for  office  unselfish  aims  and  popular 
ideals  should  be  encouraged.  Stripped  of  the 
expulsion  clause,  the  bill  passed,  on  Jan.  23, 
1890,  on  the  second  reading  oy  116  to  111  votes. 
It  was  unacceptable  to  the  Chancellor  with  this 
clause  expunged,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Government  of  the  odium  of  withdrawing  or  ve- 
toing the  bill  the  Old  Conservatives,  on  the  final 
reading,  voted  with  the  Opposition,  and  the  bill 
was  rejected  by  1C9  to  68.  As  soon  as  the  vote 
was  announced  Herr  von  B5tticher,  as  represent- 
ing the  Chancellor,  read  a  message  from  the  Em- 
peror summoning  the  Deputies  to  the  Schloss  to 
be  formally  dismissed  to  their  homes,  an  invita- 
tion with  which  not  more  than  one  third  of  those 
present  complied. 

The  Imperial  Decrees.— The  intention  of 
the  Emperor  to  deal  with  the  social  question  by 
means  of  constructive  rather  than  by  repressive 
measures  was  made  clear  in  two  decrees  that 
were  issued  on  Feb.  4.  One  of  them,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  ran  as  follows : 

I  am  resolved  to  lend  my  hand  toward  bettering 
the  condition  of  German  workmen  as  far  as  my  bo- 
licitude  for  tbeir  welfare  is  bounded  by  the  necessity 
of  enabling^  German  industry  to  retain  its  power  of 
competing  m  the  world's  market,  and  thus  securing 
its  existence  and  that  of  its  laborers.  The  relapse 
of  our  native  industries  through  the  loss  of  their  lor- 
eifm  markets  would  not  only  deprive  the  masters  but 
also  their  men  of  their  bread.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  improvement  in  the  lot  of  our  work- 
men, whioh  are  founded  on  international  competition, 
can  only  be  lessened,  if  not  altogether  surmounted, 
by  means  of  an  international  agreement  between  those 
countries  who  dominate  the  world's  market.  In  the 
conviction  that  other  governments  also  are  animated  by 
the  wish  to  subject  to  a  common  examination  the  as- 
pirations about  which  the  working  men  of  these  coun- 
tries are  themselves  already  carry mz  on  international 
negotiations.  It  is  my  will  that  official  Inquiry  be  made 
by  my  representatives,  primarily  in  France,  England, 
^Igium,  and  Switzerland,  whether  these  govern- 
ments are  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  us 
with  a  view  to  comini;  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
possibility  of  complying^  with  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  laborers  as  manifested  by  them  during  the 
strikes  of  the  lost  few  years  and  otherwise.  As  soon 
as  my  proposal  is  agreed  to  in  principle  I  shall  em- 
power you  to  invite  the  Cabinets  of  all  the  govern- 
ments who  evince  the  same  interest  in  the  labor  ques- 
tion to  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  further  discuss- 
ing it  in  detail. 

The  other  decree,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Ministers  of  Commerce  and  of  Public  Works, 
reaffirmed  the  Emperor's  resolution  to  continue 


his  grandfather's  programme  of  economic  re- 
form, which  had  not  yet  been  developed  far 
enough  to  produce  a  sufficient  improvement  in 
the  lot  of  the  laboring  classes.  To  this  end  the 
insurance  laws  must  be  extended;  the  factory 
laws  ought  to  be  revised  in  regard  to  the  effects 
on  the  health,  morality,  and  needs  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  duration  and  nature  of  their 
work ;  tney  should  be  enabled  to  give  expression 
to  their  desires  and  grievances  through  accredited 
representatives,  who  would  act  the  part  of  nego- 
tiators and  mediators  in  labor  disputes ;  the  state 
mines  of  Prussia  should  be  made  model  institu- 
tions in  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the  workers 
employed  in  them,  and  private  mines  ought  to 
be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  mining  offi- 
cers of  the  Government.  Neither  of  the  decrees 
was  countersigned  by  the  Chancellor,  or  by  the 
Ministers  of  Commerce  or  of  Public  Works,  con- 
trary to  constitutional  usnage.  Only  a  few  days 
before  Prince  Bismarck,  whom  at  the  new  year 
the  Emperor  had  greeted  with  praise  for"  his 
self-sacrificing  and  creative  energy  in  the  field 
of  solicitude  for  the  working  classes,  and  with 
the  hope  he  would  enjoy  for  many  years  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  approved  and  faithful  counsels, 
had  resigned  the  post  of  Prussian  Minister  of 
Commerce,  being  succeeded  by  Baron  von  Ber- 
lepsch,  a  magistrate  who  had  refused  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  military  in  dealing  with  the  strik- 
ing miners  in  the  Rhine  province.  It  was  now 
surmised  that  the  old  Chancellor  had  laid  down 
this  office  because  he  was  unwilling  to  stand  by 
the  Emperor  in  his  course  of  social  experiments. 
The  Emperor  called  together  the  Council  of 
State  for  the  purpose  of  an  investigation  of  the 
measures  to  he  taken  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  conditions  of  the  working  classes,,  and 
when  it  met  on  Feb.  14  he  directed  the  sections 
intnisted  with  the  inquiry  to  examine  with  tho 
aid  of  experts  what  protection  should  be  afforded 
workmen  against  arbitrary  and  unlimited  ex- 
ploitation of  their  capacity  to  labor,  what  re- 
strictions should  be  placed  on  child  labor,  and 
the  situation  of  female  laborers  from  the  point 
of  view  of  morality  and  domestic  life,  with  other 
labor  questions,  and  also  how  far  the  national 
industry  could  support  the  addition  to  the  costs 
of  production  resulting  from  stricter  regulations 
in  favor  of  the  laborers  and  still  hold  its  posi- 
tion in  the  markets  of  the  world.  He  wished 
them  to  study  the  means  for  securing  the  further 
development  of  state  industrial  institutions  that 
would  serve  aa  examples  of  effective  solicitude 
for  the  workmen.  Tne  Emperor  presided  over 
the  meetings  of  the  Council-  of  State,  before 
which  experts  were  called  from  both  the  employ- 
ing and  tne  laboring  classes. 

The  Election.— The  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion was  set  for  Feb.  20,  at  an  interval  from  the 
close  of  Parliament  less  by  two  weeks  than  usual, 
and  only  one  day  after  the  parliamentary  period 
expired.  The  Cartel  parties,  which  had  ob- 
tained an  absolute  majority  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, were  no  longer  harmonious,  and  the  Em- 
peror, whose  name  was  dragged  into  their  quar- 
rels by  the  press,  intervened  to  declare  that  he 
had  no  preference  as  between  the  three  parties, 
but  that  he  desired  their  union  and  success. 
This  direct  appeal  to  the  voters  had  an  effect 
contrary  to  wliat  was  desired,  and'  the  imperial 
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decrees,  which  were  expected  to  lead  to  the  con- 
fusion and  disintegration  of  the  Socialist  party, 
made  no  difference  in  their  numbers  or  disci- 
pline. They  and  the  Clericals  were  the  only  well- 
orj^nized  parties.  In  1881  the  Socialist  vote  was 
311,961.  In  1884,  polling  550,000  votes,  they  in- 
creased their  representation  in  the  Reichstag 
from  13  to  24  Deputies.  In  1887  their  popular 
vote  was  774,000,  and  yet  only  11  members  were 
elected,  because  the  Government  parties  made  a 
strong  and  united  effort  to  defeat  their  candi- 
dates in  the  final  or  test  elections,  and  in  many 
districts  Liberalists  voted  for  Conservatives  or 
Conservatives  for  Liberalists  in  order  to  prevent 
the  return  of  Social-Democrats.  In  1890,  when 
the  Emperor  vied  with  the  Socialist  leaders  in 
projects  for  the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the 
working  people  and  when  National  Liberal  pa- 
pers joined  the  Progressist  and  Clerical  press 
m  protesting  that  the  masses  of  voters  who  held 
Socialistic  theories,  however  much  in  error^  had 
an  equal  right  of  representation  with  other  [mrties, 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  patriotic  duty  to  sink  all 
differences  in  combating  the  Social-Democracy 
no  longer  prevailed,  except  among  the  Old  Con- 
servatives whose  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
•*  Church,  monarchy,  and  family  "  did  not  save 
them  from  the  Emperor's  rebuke  when  they 
raised  the  question  in  their  organ  of  receding 
from  the  Cartel.  The  anti-Socialist  law  was 
vigorously  applied  by  the  Government  in  the 
suppression  of  meetings  and  of  campaign  litera- 
ture. The  results  of  the  election  more  then 
realized  the  worst  fears  of  the  Government.  The 
Socialists  obtained  20  seats  in  the  first  ballot, 
with  a  chance  of  securing  33  more,  a  good  num- 
ber of  which  could  not  be  wrested  from  them. 
In  Berlin  they  polled  125,000  votes  out  of  230,- 
000.  Singer,  the  Socialist  leader,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  capital,  was  re-elected  b^  79,- 
000  votes,  and  Janezewski,  a  Polish  book-binder, 
who  had  suffered  imprisonment,  led  Prof.  Vir- 
chow  by  2,000  plurality.  In  Hamburg,  which 
like  the  capital  has  constantly  had  the  minor 
state  of  siege,  they  won  every  seat,  and  Leipsic, 
Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Altona.  Chemnitz,  Munich, 
Breslau,  and  nearly  every  town  with  a  large  in- 
dustrial population  they  carried  by  large  major- 
ities. Tne  Cartel  parties,  which  had  a  working 
majority  of  23  in  the  last  Reichstag,  were  in  a 
hopeless  minority,  and  Prince  Bismarck  had  no 
means  in  sight  for  escaping  a  legislative  deadlock 
except  by  a  possible  combination  with  the  Center, 
involving  a  fresh  pilgrimage  to  '*  Canossa."  The 
Progressists,  whom  Bismarck  had  nicknamed 
"  Retrogressists,"  and  had  often  denounced  with 
scathing  invective  as  foes  of  the  empire,  showed 
considerable  gains,  while  the  National  Liberals 
returned  to  the  Reichstag  with  their  ranks  seri- 
ously diminished,  and  of  the  Free  and  the  Ger- 
man Conservatives  some  of  the  leaders  lost  their 
seats.  The  Alsatian  Protest  party  largely  ab- 
stained from  voting,  and  in  consequence  four 
members  favorable  to  German  rule  were  elected. 
The  first  ballots  gave  indecisive  results  in  more 
than  240  districts.  In  the  second  ballots  the 
Radicals  or  Liberalists,  who  had  dwindled  from 
100  members  in  1884,when  the  party  was  founded, 
to  35  in  the  late  Parliament,  were  aided  by  the 
Cartel  parties,  electing  Prof.  Virchow  and  the 
other  three  candidates  in  Berlin  who  disputed 


their  seats  with  Socialists  and  wherever  choice 
lay  between  them  and  the  revolutionary  party. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  popular 
vote  given  for  the  various  parties  in  1887  and 
1890:  Old  Conservatives,  1,194,504  votes  in  1887 
and  919,546  in  1890,  a  loss  of  274.958 :  Free  Con- 
servatives, 693,195  in  1887  and  457,936  in  1890,  a 
loss  of  235,259 ;  National  Liberals,  1,658,158  in 
1887  and  1,169,112  in  1890,  a  loss  of  489,046; 
Catholic  Center,  1,627,095  votes  in  1887  and 
1,420,438  in  1890,  a  loss  of  206,657 ;  Progressists, 
549,302  votes  in  1887  and  1,147,863  in  1890,  a 
gain  of  598,561 ;  Democrats  or  Popularists,  109,- 
372  in  1887  and  131.438  in  1890,  a  gain  of  22,- 
066;  Poles,  213,626  in  1887  and  245,852  in  1890, 
a  gain  of  32,226 ;  Alsace-Lorrainers,  347,654  in 
1887  and  100,479  in  1890,  a  loss  of  247,175:  In- 
dependente,  25,903  in  1887  and  97,109  in  1890, 
an  increase  of  71,206.  The  Government  parties 
in  1887  polled  3,545,857  and  their  opponents 
3,647,080  out  of  a  total  of  7,192,937  popular 
votes.  In  1890  the  whole  vote  of  the  country 
was  7.031,360,  or  161,577  less  than  in  1887,  and 
of  this  the  Cartel  parties  obtained  only  2,546,- 
594,  or  999,263  less  than  in  1887,  while  the  Op- 
position parties  received  together  4,484,766  bal- 
lots, a  gain  of  837,6^6.  The  strength  of  the 
parties  in  the  new  Reichstag  is  as  follows :  Ger- 
man Conservatives,  72  members,  6  less  than  in 
the  late  Parliament ;  Free  Conservatives,  19 
members,  20  less;  National  Liberals,  43  mem- 
bers, 50  less ;  Liberalist,  Radical,  or  Freisinnige 
party,  67  members,  32  more :  Ultramontanes  or 
Centrists,  107  members,  4  more ;  Poles,  16  mem- 
bers, 8  more ;  Alsace-Lorrainers,  10  members,  4 
less;  Social-Democrats,  35  members,  24  more; 
Independents,  18  memliers,  including  11  Guelphs, 
1  Dane,  and  5  Anti-Semites,  against  11  altogether 
in  the  last  Parliament. 

The  Retirement  of  Prince  Bismarek.— 
The  impetuous  and  ambitious  young  Emperor 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  coal  strikers  and  in 
his  army  decrees  had  shown  that  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Hinzpeter,  his  old  tutor,  and  of  Count  Wal- 
dersee,  his  chief  of  staff,  was  preferred  to  that 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  with  whose  indiscreet  dis- 
play of  temper  in  connection  with  the  Geffcken 
incident  he  was  profoundlv  dissatisfied.  The 
Chancellor's  views  on  the  labor  question  were 
not  shared  by  Wilhelm  II,  who  aimed  to  combine 
the  monarchical  traditions  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
with  advanced  modem  ideas.  The  idea  of  pro- 
tection for  laborers  and  of  interference  in  the 
conditions  of  work  and  wages  was  one  that 
Bismarck  had  openly  condemned.  In  the  field 
of  colonial  politics  also  the  Emperor  had  taken 
the  reins  out  of  his  hands,  increasing  the  mili- 
tary forces  in  East  Africa  by  several  thousand 
men,  appointing  Emin  Pasha  Governor-General, 
and  involving  the  Government  in  further  re- 
sponsibilities in  Southwest  Africa.  By  publishing 
without  the  indorsement  of  his  chief  minister  the 
rescripts  of  Feb.  4,  he  manifested  a  determina- 
tion to  be  his  own  Chancellor  that  made  Prince 
Bismarck's  continuance  in  office  impossible,  es- 
pecially after  the  defeat  of  the  Government  par- 
ties in  the  elections,  which  necessitated  new 
combinations  in  regard  to  which  his  opinions 
and  those  of  the  monarch  must  inevitably  clash. 
At  the  time  when  the  Emperor  convened  the 
State  Council  he  prepared  the  public  for  his  early 
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retirement  by  expressing  a  desire  to  resign  the 

g residency  of  the  Prussian  ministry.  This  of- 
ce  he  had  given  up  for  a  time  in  1^73 ;  but  the 
necessity  of  controlling  the  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  by  instructing  the  Prussian  repre- 
sentatives obliged  him  to  resume  it.  The  state 
of  friction  that  long  existed  was  cloaked  by  an 
interchange  of  formal  compliments,  but  after  the 
elections  the  two  strong  wills  came  into  violent 
collision,  and  the  Chancellor,  having  no  longer 
an  obedient  majority  in  the  Reichstag  to  up- 
hold him,  found  the  opposing  force  too  strong 
to  resist.  When  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  Clerical  leader,  looking 
to  parliamentary  co-operation  on  the  condition 
of  the  restoration  to  tne  Duke  of  Cumberland  of 
the  sequestered  moneys  of  the  King  of  Hanover, 
known  as  the  Guelph  fund,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  remaining  May  laws,  the  Emperor  showed 
his  displeasure  at  the  Chancellor*^  dealing  with 
the  parties  without  his  concurrence,  and  through 
his  unofficial  counselors,  treated  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Clerical  party  independently.  This  pro- 
duced the  final  rupture,  a  serious  difference 
having  already  arisen  between  them  on  the 
constitutional  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
individual  Secretaries  of  Stat«  to  the  King.  The' 
Cabinet  order  of  Sept  8,  1852,  has  always  been 
construed  by  Prince  Bismarck  as  meaning  that 
the  President  of  the  Ministry  shall  appoint  his 
own  Cabinet,  choosing  men  having  political  opin- 
ions and  principles  in  harmony  with  his  own, 
and  that  the  sovereign  can  only  deal  with  the 
ministers  collectively  through  the  President. 
This  was  not  the  obvious  interpretation  of  this 
decree,  and  in  the  spirited  correspondence  on 
this  point  the  King  insisted  that  it  assured  the 
responsibility  of  the  various  ministers,  not  to  the 
President,  but  to  the  Crown  direct.  When  the 
King  appointed  Baron  Berlepsch  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  inaugurated  through  him  an 
economic  policy  at  variance  with  Lne  views  of 
.  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and  when  he  consulted 
and  instructed  the  other  ministers  on  matters 
connected  with  their  departments,  Piince  Bis- 
marck warmly  remonstrated,  insisting  on  his 
constitutional  right  to  control  and  direct  the 
ministry.  The  opposition  that  he  encountered 
in  this  matter  made  clear  to  him  the  necessity  of 
resigning ;  nor  did  the  Emperor  attempt  to  per- 
suade him  to  remain  when  he  asked  leave  on 
March  18  to  lay  down  his  three  offices  of  Chan- 
cellor, President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
State,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  having 
announced  his  decision  on  the  preceding  day  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  In  the  let- 
ter accepting  his  resignation  the  Emperor  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  and  disappointment,  and 
intimated  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  in- 
duce him  to  withdraw  his  request,  but  withheld 
from  publication  the  document  in  which  the 
departing  Chancellor  explained  his  reasons  for 
resigninff.  Bismarck,  through  his  press  organ, 
at  once  denied  that  any  effort  had  been  made  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  determination.  The  Em- 
peror conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  field  mar- 
shal and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg.  and 
asked  him  to  accept  the  continuance  of  his  of- 
ficial emoluments.  The  military  promotion  he 
accepted  in  deference  to  the  principle  of  army 
discipline,  but  he  rejected  the  offer  of  a  con- 


tinuance of  salary  and  the  possession  of  the 
official  residence  at  Berlin,  although  Count 
Moltke  accepted  similar  gifts  on  retiring  from 
the  post  of  CJhief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  de- 
clined the  ducal  title  on  the  plea  that  his  fort- 
une was  not  sufficient  to  support  it.  The  doubts 
and  agitation  occasioned  in  Uermany  and  abroad 
by  the  departure  of  the  statesman  who  had 
guided  the  policy  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany  for 
twenty-eight  years  were  not  allayed  by  the  reve- 
lations that  the  ex-Chancellor  made  to  repre- 
sent-atives  of  the  press.  He  would  not  allow  the 
public  to  suppose  that  he  had  resigned  his  offices 
voluntarily  or  that  his  unofficial  advice  would 
continue  to  be  sought  or  tendered,  but  made 
public  the  fact  of  his  virtual  dismissal  and  criti- 
cised the  courses  into  which  the  Emperor  was 
determined  to  enter.  His  utterances  on  the 
subiect  of  foreign  politics  were  so  frank  and 
bold  that  Chancellor  von  Capri vi  sent  a  confi- 
dential circular  to  the  representatives  of  Ger- 
many abroad  stating  that  Prince  Bismarck  did 
not  reflect  the  views  of  the  German  Government. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  threatening  intimation  was 
sent  to  the  ex-Chancellor,  and  secret  police 
measures  are  said  to  have  been  taken  tx>  pire- 
vent  journalists  from  gaining  access  to  him  at 
Friedrichsruhe.  Fears  of  a  change  in  foreign  poli- 
cy were  dispelled  by  the  Emperor,  who  said  that 
the  course  of  the  ship  of  state  would  be  the  same 
as  of  old,  and  apprehensions  of  hazardous  experi- 
ments were  quieted  by  the  reassuring  speeches 
of  the  new  Chancellor,  who.  in  introducing  him- 
self to  the  Pnissian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  edince  reared 
under  the  fostering  care,  genius,  iron  will,  and 
intense  patriotism  of  Prince  Bismarck,  has  a 
firm  foundation  and  strong  joints,  able  to  resist 
the  force  of  wind  and  weather  now  that  his  sup- 
porting hand  is  withdrawn,  and  that  the  person- 
ality of  the  young  monarch  will  fill  tne  gap 
caused  by  his  retirement. 

The  Emperor  was  willing  to  let  the  anti- 
Socialist  law  expire,  and  to  allow  the  Socialists 
freer  breath.  At  a  banquet  of  the  Provincial 
Diet  of  Brandenburg  on  March  6  he  had  preface<l 
a  toast  with  the  declaratiou  that  he  had  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  message  of  1881  as  his  own, 
and,  following  his  grandfather's  footsteps,  had 
made  the  welfare  of  the  inferior  classes  of  his 
subjects  his  chief  care.  **  Those  who  will  aid 
me  are  heartily  welcome,  whoever  they  may  be ; 
but,"  he  added,  "  those  who  oppose  me  in  this 
work  1  will  crush."  For  some  time. after  his  re- 
tirement the  newspapers  that  were  faithful  to 
the  deposed  Chancellor  discussed  the  question 
of  his  entering  the  Reichstag  (the  seat  for  Kai- 
serslauten  bein^  offered  to  him)  in  order  to  criti- 
cise and  restrain  his  successors,  or  becoming  a 
representative  for  one  of  the  smaller  states  in 
the  Federal  Council,  whei-e  he  still  had  enough 
influence,  it  was  believed,  to  prevent  the  lapse 
of  the  anti-Socialist  law.  The  "Ilambureer 
Nachrichten,"  reflecting  his  views,  predicted  a 
sanguinary  insurrection  when  the  restraints  on 
the  proletariat  were  removed,  followed  by  tiie 
pitiless  renewal  of  repressive  measures  to  prevent 
fresh  troubles  and  the  infection  of  the  army  with 
Socialism. 

The  New  Chancellor.— The  Emperor  accept- 
ed Prince  Bismarck's  resignation  on  March  20^ 
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and  on  the  same  day  Gen.  von  Caprivi,  com- 
mander of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  was  appoint- 
ed his  successor  in  the  chancellorship  ana  m  the 
presidency  of  the  Prussian  ministry,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  in- 
trusted provisionally  to  Count  Herbert  Bismarck ; 
but  he  and  the  ex-Chancellor*s  other  son  insisted 
on  retiring  with  their  father.  Georg  Leo  von 
Caprivi  de  Caprera  de  Montecucculi,  descended 
from  Italian  -ancestors  and  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent jurist  in  the  Prussian  state  service,  was 
born  in  Berlin  on  Feb.  24, 1831,  entered  the  army 
before  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  won  rapid  pro- 
motion, entered  the  general  staff  as  captain  in 
1861,  served  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns 
of  1864  and  1806,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  and 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Tenth  or  Hanoverian  Corps 
in  the  Franco-German  War.  After  the  war  ne 
took  charge  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Minis- 
try of  War  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  became 
a  major-general  in  1877,  commanded  a  brigade 
in  the  Guards  in  1878,  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  1882,  and,  when  commanding  the  di- 
vision stationed  at  Metz  in  1883,  was  transferred 
to  the  navy  as  Gen.  von  Stosch's  successor  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty.  In  directing  the  growth 
and  organization  of  the  new  German  nav^r  he 
gave  evidence  of  a  high  order  of  executive  ability 
and  of  versatile  powers,  determination  of  char- 
acter united  to  amiable  and  winning  manners, 
and  a  gift  for  presenting  facts  and  ailments 
to  the  Reichstag  in  a  clear  and  persuasive  style. 
When  the  navy  was  reorganized  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  present  Emperor,  Gen.  von  Caprivi 
returned  to  the  army,  in  which  he  retainea  his 
rank  and  order  of  seniority,  and,  being  promoted 
full  general  of  infantry,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  best  corps  in  the  army, 
and  during  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  1889, 
when  smokeless  powder  and  other  innovations 
were  on  trial,  the  conduct  of  his  troops  gave  the 
Emperor  a  high  opinion  of  his  capacity.  As 
chief  of  the  admiralty  he  opposed  some  of  the 
Emperor's  projects*  such  as  the  use  of  the  naval 
forces  to  aid  colonial  undertakings,  the  division 
of  the  marine  department,  and  the  offensive  or- 
ganization ;  but  m  this  he  acted  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  Chancellor,  his  official  superior. 

When  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  left  the  For- 
eign Office  he  was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  Mar- 
scnall  Bieberstein,  formerly^  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichstag,  and  smce  1888  a  representa- 
tive of  Baden  in  the  Federal  Council.  The  other 
members  of  the  Imperial  and  the  Prussian  Cabi- 
nets who  were  closely  identified  with  Prince 
Bismarck's  policy  likewise  resigned.  These  were 
Dr.  August  von  Maybach,  Imperial  Minister  of 
RailroflMls  and  Prussian  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  and  Adolf  von  Scholz,  Prussian  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Miquel, 
Burgomaster  of  Frankfort,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  party  and  one  of  the  men  whose 
advice  the  Emperor  most  frequently  sought. 

Chancellor  von  Caprivi  informed  the  Prussian 
Chamber  that  the  various  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net would  be  restored  to  the  footing  of  consti- 
tutional ec^uality  and  direct  responsibility  to  the 
Crown,  which  was  the  system  before  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor became  Minister- President  He  also  an- 
nounced the  abolition  of  the  semi-official  press 
that  was  much  complained  of  during  the  Bis- 


marck administration,  and  was  called  in  derision 
the  "reptile"  press,  and  forbade  the  adminis- 
trative officers  to  communicate  information  to 
newspapers  other  than  the  official  "Reichsan- 
zeiger.  The  Government,  he  said,  would  adopt 
good  ideas,  from  whatever  party  they  emanated. 
The  Session  of  the  Reichstag.— The  Reich- 
stag, which  was  to  bear  the  first  fruits  of  the 
"  new  era,"  very  different  in  personal  composi- 
tion and  political  complexion  irom  the  last,  and 
confronted  by  another  Chancellor,  was  opened 
on  May  6  by  a  speech  from  the  Emperor  in 
which  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  legislative 
programme  an  extension  of  the  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  laborers,  announcing  measures  for 
Sunday  rest,  restriction  of  female  and  child 
labor,  protection  of  workmen  against  dangers  to 
life,  health,  and  morals,  new  regulations  regard- 
ing workmen*s  books  destined  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  parents  over  unrulv  juvenile  labor- 
ers, and  a  belter  regulation  of  the  boards  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  in  trade  disputes. 
The  strikes  that  had  taken  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  year  had  given  him 
occasion  to  examine  whether  the  existing  laws 
took  sufficiently  into  account  the  justifiable  and 
practicable  desires  of  the  laboring  population. 
The  more  the  working  people  recognize  the  con- 
scientious earnestness  with  which  the  Imperial 
Government  strives  to  create  satisfactory  con- 
ditions for  them,  the  more  will  they  become 
aware  of  the  danger  of  putting  forward  immod- 
erate and  impossible  demands.  In  a  righteous 
solicitude  for  the  laborers  will  be  found  the  most 
effective  means  of  strengthening  the  authority 
which  he  and  his  Federal  allies  were  determined 
to  employ  with  inflexible  resolution  in  frustrat- 
ing every  forcible  attempt  to  disturb  law  and 
oriler.  He  had  invited  the  other  states  of  Euro|>e 
in  which  the  conditions  of  production  were  simi- 
lar to  an  exchange  of  views  regarding  a  common 
recognition  of  tne  legislative  requirements  for 
the  protection  of  laborers,  and  the  results  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Labor  had  given 
him  complete  satisfaction.  The  principles  laid 
down  in  its  resolutions  were  undoubtedly  a  seed 
that  would  fructify  in  blessings  for  the  working 
men  of  all  countries,  and  not  fail  to  have  a  har- 
monizing effect  on  the  relations  between  nations. 
The  preservation  of  peace  is  the  object  of  his 
unintermitting  effort,  and  he  could  confidently 
affirm  that  he  had  strengthened  the  conviction 
of  all  foreign  governments  that  this  was  his 
policy.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  alliances  con- 
cluded for  defense  and  the  continuance  of  friend- 
ly relations  with  all  foreign  powers,  the  situation 
of  Germany  in  the  center  of  Europe  renders 
necessary  an  adequate  army.  Every  alteration 
in  the  ratio  of  military  power  endangers  the  po- 
litical equilibrium,  and  since  the  neighbonng 
states  had  increased  and  perfected  their  arma- 
ments in  an  unforeseen  measure,  Germany  could 
not  afford  to  postpone  an  increase  in  the  stand- 
ing army  and  the  formation  of  additional  bodies 
of  troops,  especially  in  the  artillery.  A  supple- 
mentary creait  was  necessary  to  cover  the  costs 
of  suppressing  the  slave  trade  and  restoring 
order  in  East  Africa,  An  augmentation  of  the 
budget  would  be  required  for  these  purposes,  be- 
sides which  the  improvement  in  the  pay  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  officials  could  be  no  longer  delayed. 
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The  Center,  and  even  the  Freisinnige»  accepted 
the  reasons  given  for  increasing  tlie  army,  and 
the  necessary  votes  were  obtained  without  ac- 
cording the  counter-demand  for  a  shortening  of 
the  term  of  service  with  the  colors  to  two  years. 
In  colonial  matters  the  Center  voted  witn  the 
Government.  The  proposed  increase  in  the  sala- 
ries of  the  subordinate  state  officials  was  not  ap- 
proved, more  especially  since  provisions  were 
tacked  on  for  raising  the  pay  of  army  surgeons 
and  all  regimental  officers  up  to  and  including 
the  rank  of  major,  involving  altogether  a  perma- 
nent addition  of  20,000,000  marks  to  the  annual 
budget.  The  recommendations  of  the  Berlin 
Conference  were  embodied  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Factory  act.  The  Socialists  complained  that  the 
bill  fell  short  of  the  promises  contained  in  the 
Emperor's  decrees  on  the  labor  question,  and 
that  the  employing  classes  had  influenced  the 
measure  adversely.  They  proposed  that  a  maxi- 
mum work  day  should  be  established  by  law, 
which  should  be  ten  hours  for  a  certain  period 
and  be  then  reduced  to  nine,  and  eventually  to 
eight  hours.  Baron  von  Berlepsch  replied  that 
the  fixing  of  legal  limits  to  the  hours  of  labor, 
although  debatable,  was  not  feasible  under  pres- 
ent circumntances,  as  precipitate  action  would  in- 
jure German  industry.  The  Reichstag  adjourned 
on  July  2,  to  resume  the  consideration  of  this 
and  other  legislative  proposals  in  November. 

As  a  concession  to  the  Clericals,  the  Prussian 
Government  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Diet  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposal  of  the  Sperrgelder,  or  eccle- 
siastical subventions  that  were  stopped  in  1875, 
in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  clergy 
toward  the  May  laws,  and  have  since  been  with- 
held. The  Government  proposed  to  retain  the 
capital  sum,  amounting  to  lo,018,781  marks,  but 
to  pay  interest  on  it  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Church.  If  the  Clericals 
were  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the  Cartel 
parties  were  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  but  since 
they  voted  against  it,  demanding  the  repayment 
of  the  capital,  the  ministerial  parties  voted  in 
the  same  way.  which  resulted  m  the  defeat  of 
the  measure  on  June  7.  The  annoying  passport 
rules  that  were  adopted  by  Prince  Bismarck  to 
aid  in  the  Germanization  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  by 
keeping  out  Frenchmen,  were  mitigated  in  June 
to  tne  extent  of  permitting  the  transit  of  travel- 
ers having  tickets  to  destinations  beyond  Kehl, 
on  the  Rhine.  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  in  de- 
nouncing the  settlement  treaty  with  Switzerland 
was  reversed,  and  a  new  treaty  was  concluded. 

The  anti-Socialist  law  expired  on  Sept.  80, 
having  been  in  force  twelve  years.  The  persons 
who  had  been  expelled  from  their  homes  under 
its  provisions,  some  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  Reichstag,  all  returned,  and  the  return  to 
free  conditions  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  jubi- 
lee, llerr  Liebkneeht  assumed  the  editorship  of 
the  "  Volksblatt."  the  chief  party  organ,  which 
was  established  in  Berlin.  On  Oct.  12  a  general 
convention  of  the  partv  was  convened  in  Halle, 
and  860  delegates,  including  20  from  abroad, 
were  present.  It  reaffirmed  the  Got  ha  pro- 
gramme of  1875,  as  modified  by  the  subsequent 
Congress  at  Wyden.  This  declares  that  the 
product*  of  labor,  which  is  the  sourciB  of  all 
wealth,  belong  to  society,  and  that  all  its  mem- 
bers—it being  the  duty  of  all  to  work— have 


equal  rights  in  proportion  to  their  reasonable 
requirements;  that  the  emancipation  of  labor 
requires  the  conversion  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion into  the  common  property  of  society  and 
the  social  regulation  of  labor;  and  that  this 
emancipation  must  be  the  work  of  the  working 
class.  The  party  declared  itself  in  favor  of  co- 
operative societies  established  by  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  question,  and  demanded  uni- 
versal and  equal  suffrage,  universal  obligation  to 
military  service,  decision  by  the  people  on  war 
and  peace,  free  administration  of  justice,  and 
universal,  compulsory,  and  gratuitous  education, 
with  equal  rights  for  all,  and  no  public  religious 
instruction. 

Change  of  Ministry  in  Bararia.— Baron  J. 
von  Lutz,  who  has  been  Minister-President  and 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  in  Bavaria  since 
1868,  has  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  Cleri- 
ical  reaction  that  set  in  after  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Catholics  and  the  Government  in  Prussia, 
and  the  revival  of  Clerical  influence  in  Austria. 
In  1880  he  was  compelled  to  make  an  important 
concession  in  the  matter  of  obligatory  religious 
instruction  in  schools,  and  only  with  difficulty 
was  he  able  to  maintain  intact  the  royal  right  of 
placet  The  Ultramontanes,  who  have  pressed 
for  a  recall  of  the  official  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility,  vigorously  assailed 
the  minister  wnen  he  prevented  a  Catholic  Con- 
gress from  assembling  in  Munich  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  to  Clerical  demonstrations 
hostile  to  the  Government,  and  Baron  von  Lutz, 
whose  health  was  poor,  resigned  on  May  30,  and 
was  succeeded  as  Minister-President  by  Baron 
von  Crailsheim,  and  as  Minister  of  Worship  by 
Dr.  von  Mttller,  President  of  Police  at  Munich.' 

Medical  Congress.— The  tenth  International 
Medical  Congress  met  at  Berlin  on  Aug.  4,  ac- 
cording to  the  resolve  of  the  preceding  triennial 
Congress  at  Washington  in  1887.  One  of  the 
French  delegates,  Dr.  Iluchard,  declined  to  take 
part  because  Prof.  Virchow,  who  was  the  presi- 
dent, would  not  retract  what  he  had  written  in 
1871  regarding  French  Chauvinism,  and  the  cry 
was  taken  up  by  other  French  doctors  and  jour- 
nalists, whose  efforts  did  not  prevent  179  French 
medical  scientists  from  going,  of  whom  84  were 
delegates.  There  were  about  2,500  doctors  from 
German  lands  and  an  equal  number  from  abroad, 
representing  28  foreign  states.  The  United 
States  of  all  these  contributed  the  largest  con- 
tingent, being  represented  by  659,  while  358 
came  from  the  British  Islands.  More  than  600 
papers  were  read  before  the  various  sections. 
Prof.  Virchow  in  his  opening  address  discussed 
sanitarv  reform,  and  dfescribed  the  sewerage  of 
Beriin,*on  which  188,000,000  marks  have  been 
spent,  and  the  utilization  of  the  sewage  to  fer- 
tilize 19,000  acres  of  land  controlled  by  the  au- 
thorities, on  which  workhouse  inmates  are 
trained  to  be  self-supporting  laborers,  and  a  net 
profit  of  238,000  marks  was  obtained  in  1889.  Sir 
.Joseph  Lister  read  a  paper  on  antiseptic  surgery. 
Dr.  llorsley  one  on  surgery  of-  the  brain,  rrof. 
Koch  one  on  bacteriology  with  especial  reference 
to  the  curability  of  tuberculosis,  and  others  were 
presented  by  Signer  Bacelli.  Dr.  Wood,  and  other 
eminent  scientists.  Prof.  Virchow  informed  the 
Congress  thtft  he  had  been  asked  to  institute  an 
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international  system  of  hygiene,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  had  made  arrangements  for  an  interna- 
tional sanitary  conference  to  be  held  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Government.  The  Congress 
broke  up  on  Aug.  10,  after  deciding  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  in  Rome  in  1898. 

GIRLS'  CO-OPERATIVE  BOARDING 
HOMES.  Popular  novels  and  other  books  have 
depicted  the  life  of  working  girls  in  large  towns. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Walter  Besant's 
'•Children  of  Gibeon."  and  Helen  Campbell's 
"Prisoners  of  Poverty."  The  working  hours 
of t-en  exceed  twelve,  with  poor  pay,  dingy  sur- 
roundings, brutal  treatment,  and,  looming  above 
h\\,  the  constant  danger  of  irreparable  misfor- 
tune. The  authors  generally  suggest  co-opera- 
tion as  a  radical  remedy,  and  that  word  is  the 
active  principle  of  the  girls'  boarding  homes. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  fifty  girls  or  more,  living 
together,  paying  no  rent,  and  buying  provisions 
at  wholesale  prices,  may  lead  a  comfortable  ex- 
istence on  a  sum  that  would  doom  them  to  mis- 
ery were  they  living  apart.  Very  few  of  the 
homes  date  farther  back  than  1866,  and  none, 
so  far  as  known,  earlier  than  1849.  They  sprang 
up  in  rapid  succession  from  1866  to  1870,  but 
the  majority  are  later  than  1880.  They  are 
evidently  an  outgrowth  of  the  progressive  con- 
centration of  industries,  bringing  many  young 
women  together  in  factory  towns.  At  flrst  they 
were  intended  to  shelter  the  unemployed  and 
destitute,  but  gradually  they  developed  into 
boarding  houses,  giving  room  and  board  at  cost 
to  employed  and  unemployed.  In  most  of  them 
it  is  understood  that  a  girl  who  loses  her  place 
will  continue  to  receive  room  and  board  on 
credit  until  able  to  pay.  The  self-supporting 
homes  can  not,  with  any  sort  of  propriety,  be 
called  charities.  The  fortunes  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  been  exceedingly  various.  The 
largest — ^that  of  the  Young  Womens'  Christian 
Association  of  Boston— has  grown  in  twenty-four 
years  to  a  value  of  $279,0%,  and  a  capacity  of 
300,  and  many  others  show  a  record  nearly  as 
brilliant.  On  the  other  hand,  many  lead  a  pre- 
carious existence,  and  many  have  ])erished.  The 
fatal  mistake  of  some  consisted  in  admitting  in- 
discriminately the  virtuous  and  the  fallen.  It 
has  passed  into  an  axiom  that  the  two  classes 
must  be  treated  separately.  A  few  endowed  in- 
stitutions admitting  both  classes  still  exist,  but 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  list  here  given. 
Another  cause  of  wreck  was  overstrict  regula- 
tions, driving  away  all  but  the  most  needy. 
There  may  be  some  justice,  though  hardly  much 
generosity,  in  requiring  obedience  in  return  for 
charity;  but  in  a  self-supporting  institution 
any  regulations  ^oing  beyond  the  requirements 
of  simple  propriety  are  a  manifest  injustice. 
Perhaps  "  suggestions  "  substituted  for  "  regula- 
tions might  solve  the  problem.  The  conditions 
for  entrance,  besides  the  uniform  requirement  of 
good  character,  are  various.  Many  homes  have 
an  age  limit,  admitting  none  below  fourteen  or 
above  thirty.  Some  exclude  all  whose  weekly 
earnings  exceed  $6.  In  some  the  weekly  charge 
is  graduated  according  to  the  girls*  income. 
Thus,  at  the  Primrose  Home,  in  New  York,  girls 
earning  $1  a  week  pay  25  cents,  and  so  on  up- 
ward to  $2.50,  paid  by  girls  earning  $5.  In  the 
Sacred  Heart  Home,  Cincinnati,  only  the  matron 


knows  what  each  girl  pays.  The  difficulty  aris- 
ing in  regard  to  those  arriving  without  creden- 
ti^s  has  been  solved  in  some  cities  by  establish- 
ing two  separate  homes— one  for  regular  board- 
ers and  one  for  transients.  The  latter  home  re- 
ceives those  who  can  furnish  no  reference,  and 
from  it  they  may  be  transferi-ed  to  the  other  as 
soon  as  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  character  has 
been  obtained.  Those  who  receive  board  at  less 
than  cost  are  generally  required  to  assist  in  house- 
work. Nearly  all  the  institutions  have  a  relig- 
ious cast.  One  of  the  regulations  generally  is 
that  the  boarders  are  "  expected  "  (in  some  cases 
"  invited  ")  to  be  present  at  family  prayer  and 
to  attend  some  church  on  Sunday.  One  home 
contents  itself  with  a  parlor  organ,  forbearing 
the  purchase  of  a  piano,  not  for  reasons  of 
economy,  but  because  that  instrument  is  "too 
worldly."  Other  regulations  are:  Lights  to  be 
extinguished  at  a  certain  hour,  ^nerally  10  p.  m.: 
inmates  required  to  rise  and  retire  not  later  than 
specified  hours,  nor  to  go  out  without  obtaining 
leave  and  p^iving  the  object  of  going  out  and  the 
time  required.  Some  nave  specified  hours  for 
the  admission  of  visitors.  Gentleman  friends 
are  allowed  to  call  at  specified  times,  and  the 
girls  are  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evening  "with 
proper  escort."  One  institution  invites  gentle- 
man friends  to  an  entertainment  once  a  week ; 
another,  once  every  fortnight.  Several  reports 
mention  with  evident  satisfaction  the  number 
of  marriages  that  have  taken  place  "from  the 
home."  Most  of  the  homes  furnish  instruction 
of  some  kind— in  sewing,  cooking,  child-nursing, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  stenography  and 
type-writing,  drawing,  elocution,  and  singing. 
The  larger  ones  have  gymnasiums,  that  of  Bos- 
ton numbering  1,000  students.  All  such  instruct 
tion  is  ^iven  either  free  or  at  a  nominal  charge. 
The  training  schools  for  domestic  service  estab- 
lished in  some  homes  are  a  very  recent  and  very 
interesting  experiment,  which  has  already  met 
with  brilliant  success.  At  the  Boston  Home  20 
girls  are  received  at  a  time,  given  room  and 
board  free  of  charge,  have  their  own  parlor, 
kitchen,  and  dining-rooms,  and  remain  three 
months,  during  which  time  they  learn  all  vari- 
eties of  housework.  Employers  meet  them  there, 
become  acquainted  with  them,  and  are  enabled 
to  make  suitable  selections.  Many  homes  also 
maintain  employment  bureaus.  The  dining- 
rooms  and  laundries,  besides  serving  the  needs 
of  the  inmates,  are  in  some  cases  made  a  source 
of  revenue  by  admitting  customers  from  outside. 
Nearly  every  institution  has  its  library  and  read- 
ing-room. The  library  of  one,  which  may  well 
pass  as  representative  of  its  class,  was  found  to 
contain,  besides  religious  works  and  novels,  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  historic,  philosophic, 
and  scientific  boi>ks.  On  its  tables  were  seen,  be- 
sides the  current  illustrated  magazines,  several 
of  the  graver  periodicals,  such  as  the  "  Popular 
Science  Monthly,"  the  "North  American  Re- 
view," the  "  Forum,"  and  the  "  Scientific  Amer- 
ican." Many  homes  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
club  houses  to  girls  not  residing  in  them.  "  Holi- 
day houses,"  are  generally  transitory,  being  rent- 
ed for  the  summer,  and*  the  stav  of  each  visitor 
being  limited  to  about  two  weeks.  A  few  per- 
manent ones  are  given  in  the  list.  The  more  im- 
portant institutions  own  their  buildings,  though 
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generally^  they  are  encumbered.  To  ai-rive  at 
ownership,  **  so  as  to  save  rent."  is  the  one  great 
ambition  of  the  others,  l^he  following  list,  com- 
piled for  this  article,  is  believed  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  complete.  It  is  intended  to  in- 
clude only  those  institutions  that  require  un- 
blemished character  as  condition  of  entrance. 
W.  C.  A.  indicates  Women *s  Christian  Associa- 
tion; Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Young  Women's  Christian 


Association ;  L.  C.  U.,  Ladies  Christian  UnioiL 
The  term  **  self-supporting  "  should  not  in  equity 
include  rent,  interest,  taxes,  or  extensive  repairs. 
Several  institutions  answering  "  not  self-support- 
ing "  were  found  on  inspection  of  their  expense 
accounts  to  be  practically  self-supporting,  as 
here  defined.  These  are  marked  with  an  as- 
terisk. To  render  the  list  more  useful,  a  few 
lodging  houses  have  been  added. 


city. 


Atlanta.  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Boston,  Mass . 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 


Baflklo,N.T.... 
ChariiBton,  8.  C. 
Chicago,  III 


Cincinnati,  Ohio.., 

Clereland,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Denver,  Col 

Des  MolneB,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
*'ort  Worth, Tex.. 
Oermantown,Pa.. 

llalifiucN.S 

Ilarttbrd,  Conn. . . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Kingston,  Canada. 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Louisville,  Ky.... 


Lowell  Msss... 
Memphis,  Tenn... 

Meriden,  (?onii 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Montreal,  Canada.. 

44 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven.  Conn. 
New  Orleans.  La. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 


Home  of  the  Friendless 

Y.  W.C.  A 

St  Vincent^s  Home 

Girls'  Home  (Hennr  Watson) 

Female  Christum  Home 

St.  Paul's  House,  St.  Faurs  Parish 

Y.  W.C.  A. 

Y.  W.C.A. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Episcopal  Church 
Temporary  Homo  tor  Working  Women . . . 

Working  Girls'  Home 

Boston  Industrial  Temporary  H<MDne 


New  England  Helping-Hand  Home 

Working  Girls' Club 

Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children. .. 

Business  women's  Home 

Girls'  Home.- 

Girls' Home 

Tomporan-  Home  for  Friendless  Women  and 

Children. 
Home  Association  for  Working  Women  and 

Qirto. 
W.  C.  A 


Catholic  Home  for  Young  Girls, 
Home  for  Mothers,  Widows,  and  Daughters  of 
Confederate  Soldiers. 

W.  C.  A.  Boarding  Home 

Strangers*  Home 

Home  for  Self- Supporting  Women 

St  Joseph's  Home 

Hotel  Minnetonka. 

W.  C.  A 


Yaeatlon  Cottage .  . 
Sacred  Heart  Home.. 
W.C.  A.. 


Giris'  Industrial  Home 

Mercy  Home . 

Home  for  Self- Dependent  Women . 

Home  of  the  Friendless 

Young  Woman's  Home  

Home  for  Emergencies 

Fort  Worth  Benevolent  Home 

W.C.  A 

W.C.  A 


W.C.  A. 

Heart's  Ease  Co-operative  Summer  Home. . 

Friends'  Boarding  Home 

Y.W.C.  A.. 


Mercy  Homo 

W.C.  A.  (lodging) 

W.C.  A 

Young  Women's  Boarding  Home 

Home  of  tJie  Friendless 

St.  Ann's  Home 

Home  for  Young  Women 

W.  C.  A.  Yonng  Women's  Boarding  Home. 

Curtis  Home 

W   C  A 

W.  c!  A.'  (Branch  Home). '.'.".'..'.'.'.'.','.'....'. 

St.  Elizabeth  Home 

W.C.  A. 


Home  for  the  Friendless 

W.  C.  A.  Girls'  Boarding  Honpe 

Y.W.C.  A 

Claiborne  Home  for  Working  Girls 

L.  C.  U.  Young  Women's  Home 

L.  C.  U.  Branch  Home  for  Women 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Margaret  Louisa  Home  for  Prot- 
estant Young  Women. 

Temporary  Home  for  >^omen 

Laura  Home 

Primrose  Home  for  Yoang  Glris 

Free  Home  for  Destitute  Girls 

Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls 

Girls'  Temporary  Home 


AddnM. 


IfiS  Mangum  St . . . 
221  N.  Liberty  St.. 
108  N.  Front  St... 
826  N.  Calvert  St. 
416  N.  Greene  St. . 
809  Cathedral  St... 
68  Warrenton  St . . 
40  Berkeley  St ... . 

5t  Temple  St 

4d8BhawmutAv6. 

84  Dover  St 

15  Davis  St 


127Chari<>sBt 

401  Shawmut  Ave. 

248  Main  St 

574  Atlantic  Ave.. 
80  Willoughby  St. 

8  Poplar  St 

20  Concord  St 


808PaclfloSt. 


10  Niagara  Square. 
66  Franklin  St.... 
Broad  St 


288  Michigan  Ave 

862  W.  Jackson  St 

276  Indiana  St 

409  S.  May  St   

189  E.  Huron  St  near  Wells. 
100  Broadway 


140  and  142  Broadway  . 

16  Walnut  St 

64  S.  4th  St 


Wairen  Ave.  near  Woodward 
Clifford  St  and  Adams  Ave. 

144  Pritchard  t:t 

547  Samuels  Ave 

4781  Germantown  Ave. ... . 


58Cliureh8t. 


889  E.  Market  St.... 
Troost  and  11th  Sta.. 


2  homes 

580FiratSt 

504  W.  Kentucky  St., 

728  4th  Ave 

lOJohnBt 

458-455  Shelby  St..., 

Crown  St , 

409  6th  St  B 

$517  Nicollet  Ave 

828  6th8t8 , 


?5  Clinton  St 

608  Chapel  St 

72  CIttlbome  Ave 

27  Washington  Square,  N . 

808  Second  Ave 

14-16  E.168t 


84  Second  Ave 

120  Second  Ave 

866  W.88dSt 

28  K.  11th  St 

148  W.  14th  St 

27  St  Mark's  Place. 


Weakly  ehaii*. 


Variable. 

$2  50 

«2  50 
$0  50-12  00 


s: 


00 
18  50-15  00 
$8  50-$5  00 
$8  00-14  CO 

$8  00 
$1  60-$4  00 
15cts.  mealor 

lodging. 
$2  00— $8  00 
$8  00-$8  50 

Variable 

$8  00-$4  00 
$4  00-$6  00 


$8  00 

$2  50-$4  00 

$8  00 
Variable 


$8  60-$4  00 


$2  25— $4  00 
$2  00-$5  00 

$2  to 
$8  00— $8  CO 


$1  00^$2  to 
$8  12-$4  50 
$2  50-$8  Ou 


No. 
Yes. 

Neorihr. 

No. 

Tea. 


Tee. 
Yes. 


No. 
les. 
Yes. 


No. 
No.' 


Free. 

Ncariy. 
Yea. 


^o. 
Yea. 


Upto$l  00. 
$2  50 


Na* 
Ye^ 
Yea. 
Yes. 

r^. 

Yes. 

Nearly. 

No. 

Nearly. 

No. 

Neariy. 

No. 


$8  25 
$8*  00^8  60 


$8  00 
t8  00— $4  00 


Yea. 


Nearly.* 


Yea. 

No* 


$1  50— $4  ih)  i 


$2  60 


$100-$8  00 


|8  0(K-$4  00 

$2  solliib' ooi 


.1 


No. 

No. 

Freet 

No. 

No. 

Yea. 

FreeL 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yea. 


$2  60-$8  50 

I8  60— $5  00| 

Variable 

$8  00— $5  00 , 
$8  00— $5  00 . 


Not  quite. 

No. 

No 

Not  quite. 

Yea. 


$2  00(k)dglngV  Nearly. 


$4  00-$6  OU 
Up  to  $2  50.. 


$8  00 
$150 


Yea. 

No. 

Free. 

No. 

No. 
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CHy. 


New  York,  N.T.. 


N4yrft>lk,ya 

Omaha,  Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Plttobuff,  Pa... 
Portland,  Me.... 
Portland,  Ore... 
Providence,  K.  I 


Pueblo,  Col 

Quebee.  Canada . . . 
KlehmoDd,  Va.... 
Uaoheatar,N.  Y.. 


8tLooia,Mo... 

u 

St  Pan],  Minn  . . 
San  Frandaoo,  Cal. 


Seranton,  Pa  ..... 
Bpringfleid.  Mass. . 
8vraoase,N.  Y.... 
Toronto,  Canada . . 
Utica,  N.  Y, 


Waahington,  D.  O. 
Wheeling,  W.Va.. 


Nam*. 


St.  Barnabas  Home  for  Friendless  Women  . 

Home  for  the  Friendless 

Temperate  Woman^s  Bureaa  (lodging) 

Women>  Lodging  Hoiisa 


St  Joseph's  Home 

8t  Clare 

Sodety  for  Aiding  Self-Snpporting  Women 

Young  Women^s  Home  Sodety  (French) 

New  York  Colored  Mission 

Home  for  Friendless  Colored  Oirls 

Holiday  Hoose 

Hottday  Harbor 

Holiday  House,  Brookslde  Farm 

Harper  Seashore  Cottage 

Holiday  House,  Peeks  Farm — 

Young  Women's  Boarding  Home 

Young  Women's  Home 

y!  W.  C.  aL  Horiday  Hoose,'** Sea  Best *•! V.'.V. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hottday  House,  Whelen  Memorial 

Home. 
Boarding  Home  for  Young  Protestant  Women. 

Boarding  Home  for  Young  Women 

Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children.. . . 

Temporary  Home  fo.r  I)estitnte  Women 

W.  0.  A.  Young  Women's  Home 

Portland  Women^s  Union 

Y.  w!  C.  A.'  '(BiMchHomeX  *.  i !!!  i  i !  i !  i  .'.*!!! .' 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Seaside  Cottase. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  Children's  Cottage 

HoUday  House,  "*  Best  Cottsge**  (Bnttonwood's 
Beach,  R.  I.). 

Holiday  House 

Woman's  BensToleot  Union. 

W.  C.  A 

W.O.A. 

w!  c!  A.' dbris*  Lodging'Hoose (lodging) '.'.',','.. 

Home  for  Transients 

W.  C.  A.  Women's  Christian  Home 

W.  C.  A.  Women's  Training  School<Boarding 

Department^ 
Young  CHrls'  Uoi 
St  Mary's  Home 
Y.  W.  C. 


San  Francisco  Glris'  Union 

Girls' DIrectonr  

Home  of  the  Friendless  Women  and  Children, 

W.C.  A, 

W.  C.  A.  Boarding  Home. 

Y  W  C  A 

W.  C.  A*.  IndustrUd  nome  .'.'..'.'.'.'..'.'.'. '. V.'.V.. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Home 

W.C.  A 


804  Mulberry  St. 

82E.  8uthSt 

)284  W.4thSt... 


6  BlYington  St . 


U3W.14thSt 

«5  W.iethSt 

441  W.aadSt 

882  W.l&thSt 

18ft  W.SOthbt 

187  W.SSdSt 

Miners  Place.  Long  Island. 
Miller's  Phuse,  Long  Island. 

Mountain vlUe,  N.  Y 

Ninth  Long  Branch 

BavTiUe,  Long  Island 

197  Church  St 

lWS.17lh8t 

lll7ArohBt 

Asbory  Park,  N.  J 

Bristol,  Pa 


918-«1A  Clbiton  St 

1481-1488  Lombard  St. 
fiO5N.0thBt 


26  Spring  St. 

308FSt 

66  Fountain  St 

96  Mathewson  St 

Conanicut  Park,  Newport,  K.  I. 
Conanicut  Park,  Newport,  B.  I 
167  Broad  St.,  Providence, 
B.  L 

Bartlett,N.H 

Victoria  Ave 

120  Anne  St 

619  E.  Main  St 

lis  Franklin  St 

72  Sophia  St 

40  Exchange  St 

1814  Washington  Ave 

818N.4thSt 


620  St  Peter  St.. 
818  Somerset  St . . 
1221  O'Farrell  St. 

714  B-TshSt , 

583  Post  St 

7-iA  Adams  Ave... 

19BHasSt 

518S  SaUnaSt... 

88  Duke  St 

21  (k)urtSt 

404  6thStN.W.. 


Weekly  ebarfe. 


10—20  cts.  a 

night 
10-80  cts.  a 
night 

Variable 

|3  uo— $6  00 
$8  00— $5  00 
$4  00 
10  cts. 
10  cts.  and  np. 
|8  00 
$8  00 
98  00 


S•l^■a{»pOlt• 

!     1^* 

Free. 
Frae. 
No. 

Yea. 

No. 

Yes, 

Yea. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Not  quite. 

Not  qtilte. 

Notquita. 


$2  00 
$8  00— $4  00 
$8  00— $8  00 

$8  20 
$2  00-$8  00  I 


No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


$8  00  No. 

$8  00  No.* 

$3  00-$8  00  Notquita. 

Neariy. 

$8  00-$8  00  Yea. 


$8  00 
$8  OO 
18  00 
$1  00— $2  00 
$8  00 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yea. 


$120  (lodging)  Yes. 
$1  00— $4  00  ,  Na« 

$2  00  Nearly. 

$8  00-$8  00  I  No. 


jYes. 

$8  20-$0  00   Yes. 
$8  00— $4  00   Yes. 


$2  00 

$8  00 
$8  00-$6 

$8  oa-$o 

$2  00 
Variable.. 
$8  20-$4 
$2  00-$8 
$2  00— $2 

$2  00 
$2  00-$8 


Yes. 
Yes. 

00  No. 
00  I  Yea. 

No. 
...I  r»o. 
00   Yes. 
00   No 
00    Yes. 

No. 
00,  No. 
...I  No. 


GREAT    BRITAIN    AND   IRELAND,  a 

monarchy  in  western  Europe.  The  le^slative 
power  is  exercised  by  Parliament,  consisting  of 
the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  roll  of  the  Upper  House  contained  554 
names  in  1889.  Of  the  hereditary  peerages  about 
two  thirds  were  created  during  the  present  cent- 
ury, and  only  19  date  beyond  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury. There  are  18  Scotch  and  63  Irish  peers 
who  have  no  seats  in  Parliament.  The  Lower 
House  consists  of  670  members,  who  are  elected 
for  the  duration  of  each  Parliament,  which  has 
a  constitutional  limitation  of  seven  years  and 
can  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  royal  decree. 
The  average  duration  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  has  been  less  than  four  years.  Of  the 
total  number  253  are  elected  for  English,  89  for 
Scotch,  and  85  for  Irish  county  constituencies, 
237  for  English,  31  for  Scotch,  and  16  for  Irish 
boroup^hs,  and  5  for  English,  2  for  Scotch,  and  2 
for  Irish  universities.  In  1889  there  were  2,704,- 
035  county,  1.934,414  borough,  and  15,287  uni- 
yersity  electors  in  England  and  Wales,  making 
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a  total  of  4,653,786 ;  821.415  county,  237,073  bor- 
ough, and  15,584  university  electors  in  Scotland, 
a  total  of  574,072 ;  and  in  Ireland  647,728  coun- 
ty, 102,661  borough,  and  4,156  university  elect- 
ors, a  total  of  754,545.  An  act  of  Parliament 
that  is  renewed  annually  provides  that  all  voting 
shall  be  by  secret  ballot.  English  and  Scotch 
peers,  clergymen.  Government  contractors,  and 
all  sheriffs  and  election  officers  are  ineligible  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  executive  authority  is  supposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Crown,  yet  practically  it  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Cabinet,  the  members  of  which  are 
selected  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  retains  his- 
office  only  so  long  as  his  policy  is  sustained  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  case  of  an  adverse 
vote  on  a  Cabinet  (question  he  may  appeal  to  the 
country  by  dissolvmg  Parliament.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  usually  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  flllintr  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  The  present  chief  of  the  Cabinet  is 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  holds  at  tne  same  time  the  office 
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of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfEairs.  The 
leader  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  and  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  is  W.  H.  Smith.  The  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted 
on  Aug.  8, 1886,  are  as  follow :  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Halsbury,  formerly  Sir  Hardinffe  S. 
Giffard;  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Vis- 
count Cranbrook,  formerly  Gathome  Hardy ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  George  Joachim 
Goschen ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Henry  Matthews ;  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Edwara  Stanhope ;  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Lord  ICnutsford ;  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Viscount  Cross;  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Lord  George  Hamilton;  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lord  Ashbourne,  formerly 
Edward  Gibson;  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Arthur  J.  Balfour;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  formerly  Lord  John  Manners;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  Cadogan ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Ghovemment  Board,  Charles 
Thomas  Ritchie ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, Henry  Chaplin. 

Area  and  rojialatlon. — The  area  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  121,481  square  miles.  The 
population  of  England  increased  from  15,002.443 
m  1841  to  24,613.926  in  1881;  that  of  Wales, 
from  911,705  to  1,860,518 ;  and  that  of  Scotland 
from  2,620,184  to  3,785,578;  while  that  of  Ire- 
land decreased  from  8,196,597  to  6,1 74,836.  The 
population  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  on 
April  4,  1881,  was  85,241,482.  The  number 
Bpieaking  the  Celtic  languages  was  2,067,359. 
About  70  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  could  speak  Welsh  ;  6*20  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Scotland  could  speak 
Gadlic ;  and  18*2  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land could  speak  tne  Irish  language.  From  the 
tables  of  births  and  deaths  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  on  June  80,  1889,  was  com- 
puted to  be  29,015,613;  of  Scotland,  4,077,070 ; 
of  Ireland,  4,716,209;  the  total  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  87,808,892,  exclusive  of  soldiers,  sea- 
men of  the  nayy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad. 
The  population  of  the  inner  ring  of  the  me- 
tropolis or  London  proper  in  18JB8  was  esti- 
mated in  1888  at  4,282,921.  The  part  included 
in  the  registration  district  contamed  4,351,788 
inhabitants  in  1889.  The  other  towns  in  Eng- 
land having  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  in 
that  year  were  Liverpool,  604,562 ;  Birmingham, 
454,835;  Manchester,  378,800;  Hull,  234,283; 
Leeds,  357,449;  Sheffield,  327,227;  Bristol,  229,- 
361;  Bradford,  235,056;  Nottingham,  237,812; 
Salford,  208,017;  Newcastle,  100,983;  Ports- 
mouth, 141,253 ;  Leicester,  150,520 ;  Sunderland, 
134,198;  Oldham,  142.405;  Brighton,  121,807; 
Blackburn,  121,275;  Bolton,  114,670;  Preston, 
104,194;  Cardiff,  112,712;  Birkenhead,  102,541. 
In  Scotland,  at  the  last  census,  Glasgow  had 
674,095;  Edinburgh,  236,002:  Dundee,  140,239; 
Aberdeen,  105,189.  In  Ireland  the  only  cities 
with  more  than  100,000  population  were  Dublin, 
with  349,648  within  the  metropolitan  limits,  and 
Belfast,  with  208,122. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1888  was  203,456;  of  births,  879  263; 
of  deaths,  510,690 ;  the  number  of  marriages  in 
Scotland,  25,281;  of  births,  123,233;  of  deaths, 


71,162 ;  the  number  of  marriages  in  Ireland, 
20,018;  of  births,  109,557;  of  deaths,  85,962. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  foreigners,  in  1889,  was 
343,551,  against  898,491  in  1888,  and  896,494  in 
1887.  The  emigration  to  the  United  States  was 
241,029,  i^inst  293,087  in  1888,  and  296,901  in 
1887;  to  British  North  America,  38,132,  a«dnst 
49,107  in  1888  and  44,406  in  1887;  to  Australia, 
29,040,  against  31,725  in  1888  and  85,198  in  1887 ; 
to  other  countries,  85,850.  The  number  of  Brit- 
ish-born emigrants  in  1869  was  254,568,  a«iinst 
279,928  in  1888 ;  and  of  these  64,972  were  Irish, 
against  78,233  in  1888,  25,871  were  Scotch, 
against  85,873,  and  164,225  were  English,  aeainst 
170,822.  The  immigrants  in  1888  numbered 
128,879,  of  whom  94,133  were  of  British  origin. 
Since  1876,  while  3,050,000  people  of  British  and 
Irish  origin  have  left  the  United  Kingdom, 
995.000,  or  nearly  one  third  as  many,  have  im- 
mi^ted.  In  the  five  years  1876-W  the  net 
emigration  was  434,000,  an  average  of  87,000  per 
annum ;  in  1881-85  it  was  984,000,  an  avenge 
of  187,000  per  annum ;  and  in  the  four  years 
1886-'89  it  was  685,000,  or  about  171,000  per 
annum.  The  movement,  though  not  so  great  as 
in  several  other  countries  of  western  Europe, 
has  in  the  four  years  been  equal  to  5  per  1,000 
of  the  population  annually,  or  five  twelfths  of 
the  averafire  yearly  excess  of  births  over  death& 
Two  thirds  of  the  emigration  has  been  to  the 
United  States. 

Edacatlon.— Compulsory  education  was  in- 
troduced in  1870,  when  board  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  the  towns  and  country  districts,  under 
the  control  of  school  boards,  in  the  election  of 
which  female  rate  payers  participate,  and  for 
which  women  are  eligible.  The  Government 
paid,  under  the  code  that  has  been  in  force  till 
1890,  a  fixed  grant  of  4b.  M.  per  annum  for  every 
puDil  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
ana  for  various  degrees  of  excellence,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  examinations  of  the  school  in- 
spectors appointed  by  the  Council  of  Education, 
U.y  2«.,  or  Ss.  ext^^  also  U,  or  2s,  for  each  pupil 
instructed  in  English,  geography,  history,  araw- 
ing,  or  needlework,  and  48.  for  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  L&tin,  French,  or,  in 
the  girls'  schools,  cookery.  A  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  schools  is  defrayed  out  of  the  school 
rates  levied  pn  householders,  which  average  8  or 
4  per  cent,  of  the  rent.  In  addition  to  this  and 
to  the  Government  grants  the  school  boards  are 
empowered  to  exact  a  fee  from  each  pupil,  not 
to  exceed  9d.  a  week.  Rarely  is  the  fee  so  high, 
and  commonly  it  is  only  IcI.,  which  is  brooeht 
to  the  teacher  every  Monday  morning^  The 
Government  hesitates  to  accede  to  the  popular 
demand  for  gratuitous  education,  falling  back  on 
the  old  argument  that  the  school  fees  make  the 
advantages  of  education  appear  more  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  parents,  although  Lord  Salisbury 
held  out  the  prospect  of  the  abolition  of  school 
fees  not  long  before  the  new  education  code  was 
promulgated.  The  real  obstacle  was  the  attitude 
of  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary  schools  con- 
trolled by  the  Anglican  and  other  religious 
bodies.  These  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
voluntary  contributions  and  school  fees.  Many 
of  them  were  in  existence  before  the  board 
schools  were  established,  and  they  have  been 
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continued  and  increased  in  number  because  in 
the  latter  no  relig^ious  instruction  is  given  and 
none  of  a  sectarian  character  could  be  intro- 
duced. When  the  question  arose  of  abolishing 
school  fees  in  the  state-supported  schools  ana 
substituting  an  additional  suDTention  Yrom  the 
Government  a  demand  was  made  for  like  assist- 
ance for  the  voluntary  schools.  A  lar^  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  favors  the  assumption  of  the 
Toluntary  schools  by  the  state  and  the  institution 
of  a  general  system  of  public  elementary  schools, 
such  as  exists  in  the  United  States  and  in  most 
European  countries,  and  few  of  the  Tories  would 
venture  to  propose  the  extension  of  state  aid 
tree  from  state  control.  Any  sort  of  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  state  would  discourage 
religious  contributors  and  diminish  the  revenue 
of  Uie  voluntary  schools  from  private  benefac- 
tions. The  introduction  of  gratuitous  education 
in  the  board  schools  would  entail  an  expense  to 
the  Government  of  not  only  the  £2,000,000  rep- 
resented by  the  school  fees  now  collected;  it 
would  lead  to  the  transfer  of  the  education  im- 
parted in  the  voluntary  schools  to  the  Govern- 
ment, increasing  the  yearly  expenditure  by  £30,- 
000,000  or  £40,§DO,000. 

The  new  education  code,  embodying  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Royal  Education  Commis- 
sion, does  away  with  the  system  of  "  payment  by 
results,"  which  leads  to  cramming,  overstudy, 
and  loading  of  the  memory  with  uncongenial 
knowledge  learned  by  rote  and  auickly  forgot- 
ten. Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  in  the 
rural  districts  and  at  eleven  and  a  half  or  twelve 
and  a  half  in  the  towns,  during  the  interval  that 
elapses  before  the  children  are  put  to  useful  oc- 
cupations the  knowledge  with  which  they  have 
been  hurriedly  crammed  in  order  to  increase  the 
teacher's  allowance  passes  from  their  minds.  In 
the  future  teaching  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  condition  of  the  pupils,  who  will 
be  made  to  comprehend  and  assimilate  what 
they  acquire.  Pnysical  and  manual  training 
will  be  made  prominent,  and  kindergarten  or 
similar  methods  will  make  learning  attractive 
to  little  children,  while  later  drawing  and  manu- "" 
al  training  of  an  advanced  kind  are  to  be  com- 
pulsory for  boys,  and  a  larger  share  of  the  school 
time  of  girls  will  be  claimed  by  cookery  and 
laundry  work.  The  inspector  is  no  longer  obliged 
to  examine  each  individual  pupil.  All  are  re- 
quired to  be  present  at  the  examination  and  all 
are  liable  to  be  examined,  but  it  is  left  to  him  to 
examine  as  many  as  he  may  see  fit.  Teachers 
will  have  more  liberty  in  arranging  the  educa- 
tional course.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a 
child  to  be  in  the  same'stan£rd  in  all  three  ele- 
mentary branches.  For  pupil  teachers  the  new 
code  requires  severer  tests  before  they  receive 
certificates.  Instead  of  being  examined  by  the 
inspector  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  of 
four  years,  they  must  pass  the  examination  for 
the  Queen's  scnolarships,  and  two  failures  dis- 
qualify them.  The  system  of  merit  grants  and 
of  percentages  by  results  disappears,  though  the 
principle  is  retained  to  a  limited  extent  in  vari- 
able grants  for  higher  degrees  of  efficiency.  Ev- 
ery school  that  is  found  efficient  by  the  inspector 
receives  128.  (id.  If  his  report  is  favorable  this 
is  increased  to  lis.  For  discipline  and  organi- 
zation there  is  a  further  grant  of  1a  or  Is,  6c{. ; 


for  needlework,  and  an  equivalent  for  boys,  !«. ; 
and  for  class  subjects,  according  to  the  efficien- 
or  shown.  Is.  or  2s.  The  be^t  schools  can  earn 
£1  6d.  per  pupil,  to  be  increased  by  payments 
for  specific  subjects  and  by  the  grant  for  draw- 
ing, which  is  made  compulsory  for  boys.  For 
girls  there  are  special  allowances  where  cookinff 
and  laundry  work,  are  taught.  A  principcS 
teacher  is  held  competent  to  teach  60  children, 
and  for  every  70  children  additional  there  must 
be  a  certificated  teacher  who  has  received  a 
normal-college  training,  or,  if  untrained,  he  only 
counts  for  ^  children.  Infant  schools  receive 
a  fixed  grant  of  9s.,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
7s.  if  the  school  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  code,  and  if  it  surpasses  the  mini- 
mum requirements  there  is  a  supplementary 
grant  varying,  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
school,  from  2s.  to  9s.,  with  Is.  for  needlework 
instruction  for  ^rls  and  drawing  for  boys  and 
Is.  more  for  music,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  older  children  can  sing  by  note.  The  new 
code  went  into  force  on  Sept.  1,  1890.  Ele- 
mentary education  was  made  free  in  Scotland 
in  1839.  The  Government  grants  paid  to  Eng- 
lish primary  schools  in  1889  was  £8,245,827  and 
to  Scotch  schools  £488,713,  besides  £438,708  for 
special  branches  in  Great  Britain,  while  the 
grants  to  Irish  schools  amounted  to  £902,577, 
making  the  sum  given  by  the  Government  for 
elementary  instruction  £5.071,005.  The  income 
of  the  schools  from  endowments,  local  rates, 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  other  sources  was, 
in  1888,  for  England  £8,889,408;  for  Scotland, 
£586,942 ;  and  for  Ireland,  £194,984.  There  were 
in  Enghmd  and  Wales  19,221  schools,  with  ac- 
commodation for  5,356,554  children,  and  8,614,- 
967  in  average  attendance;  in  Scotland,  8,105 
schools,  with  accommodation  for  687,297,  and 
496,289  in  attendance;  in  Ireland,  8,196  schools, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  498,888  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fourteen  in  England  and  Wales  was 
5,962,488  and  in  Scotland  888,109.  Of  the 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  4,562  were  direct- 
ly under  school  boards,  11,838,  were  connected 
with  the  National  Society  or  the  Churoh  of  Eng- 
land, 554  were  Wesleyan,  895  were  Roman  Catho- 
lic, an'd  1,875  were  British,  undenominational,  * 
and  other  schools.  In  Scotland  2,608  were  pub- 
lic schools,  76  were  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  157  were  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
rest  were  connected  with  other  religious  bodies 
or  were  undenominational.  In  England  and 
Wales  there  were  44  training  colleges  in  1888, 
with  8,277  students,  and  in  Scotland  7  colleges, 
with  857  students. 

Commerce.— The  imports  in  1889  reached  the 
total  of  £427,210,880,  against  £887,685,743  in 
1888,  and  £862,227,564  in  1887.  The  exports  of 
domestic  products  amounted  to  £248,091,959, 
against  £1^,842,607  in  1888.  and  £221,414,186 
in  1887;  the  foreign  exports  to  £64,989,715, 
against  £64,042,629  in  18^,  and  £59,848,975  in 
1887.  The  value  of  the  total  trade  per  capita 
was  £19  lis.  7d,,  which  was  a  greater  average 
than  in  any  year  since  1888.  The  share  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  the  total  was  90  per  cent,  of 
Scotland  7i,  and  of  Ireland  2^  per  cent.  The 
shares  of  the  principal  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  in  the  imports  and  in  the  ex- 
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ports  of  British  produce  in  1889  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


United  states 

France  

IndU 

QomMny 

Boflsift 

Netherlands 

Australasia 

Belgium 

British  America 

Bweden 

Egypt... 

Denmark 

China 

South  Africa 

Straits  settlements    . 

Turkey 

Brazil 

Nonray 

Portugal 

Boumania 

Italy 

Ceylon 

CWli 

Austria 

Philippine  Islands . . . 

Java 

British  West  Indies . 

Peru. 

Argentine  Republia . 

Greece 

Central  America 

British  Guiana 

West  Africa 

Hong-Kong 

Japan 

Morocco 

Channel  Islands 

British  West  Africa . 

Algeria 

Mezica 


iBTtporU. 


•  y'i.ii^i!',409 

r..  I  ;t.l>85 
:u<kVi,767 

i,t-|],(ll 

J.;5J1^T14 

2.104,805 

8,0ia889 

l,8S8,3aS 

1,1»6,057 

l,21«.86l 

1,020,661 

1.184,499 

989,127 

906.768 

9d7.6M 

915,509 

6.%8,419 

46.%591 


Ezporta  of 
BriUah  prodnot. 


£30,299,825 

14,054,902 

80,9b7,400 

18,882,268 

5,887,828 

9,701,544 

22,754,400 

7,147,088 

8,114,777 

2.772,541 

2,940,740 

2,856,181 

5,087,285 

8,946,889 

2,894,994 

6,161,996 

6,288»828 

1.715,486 

2,719,176 

1,258,966 

7,116,140 

778,984 

8,012,295 

1,020,694 

1,544,808 

1,526,912 

2,174,205 

884,212 

10,672,047 

868,800 

995,815 

81^804 

1.450,0  il 

2,172,825 

8,SS7,870 

572,246 

594,901 

794.022 

286,426 

1.518,920 


The  imports  of  live  animals  were  valued  at 
£10,300,087;  of  non-dutiable  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  £134,860,525 ;  of  dutiable  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  £26,210,774;  of  tobacco,  £3,- 
973,925:  of  metals,  £22,084,845;  of  chemicals, 
dyes,  and  tanning  materials,  £8,635,378 ;  of  oils, 
£7,122,978;  of  textile  materials,  £91,307,086;  of 
raw  materials  for  other  manufactures,  £43,694,- 
671;  of  manufactured  articles,  £64,263,411;  of 
all  other  articles,  £14,697,130;  total,  £427.210,- 
,830.  The  import  of  wheat  was  11,720,454  quar- 
ters of  8  bushels,  as  compared  with  11,452,272 
quarters  in  the  preceding  year,  and  14,192,000  in 
1885.  Of  the  total  for  1889,  4,264,325  quarters 
came  from  Russia,  3,403,250  from  the  United 
States,  1,843,466  from  India,  572,497  from  Rou- 
mania,  507,725  from  Germany,  281,212  from 
Australasia,  and  23,366  from  Canada.  The  quan- 
tity of  flour  was  2,939,840  quarters,  of  which 
2,013,565  quarters  were  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  Tne  quantities  of  the  chief  food  im- 
ports were  as  follow:  Cereals,  including  flour, 
148,217,405  cwt. ;  rice,  6,582,749  cwt. ;  hams  and 
bacon,  4,475,752  cwt.:  refined  sugar,  9.022.939 
cwt.;  raw  sugar,  17,5a3,566  cwt.;  tea,  221,602,- 
660  lbs.;  butter,  1,927.469  cwt.;  margarine, 
1,240,700  cwt.;  cheese,  1,909,545  cwt.;  beef, 
1,644,053  cwt.;  preserved  meat,  642,857  cwt.; 
fresh  mutton,  1,224,669  cwt.:  spirits,  10.461,- 
645  gallons:  wine,  15,934,934  gallons.  The 
nural^r  of  live  cattle  imported  was  555,221 ;  of 
sheep,  678,058.  The  value  of  the  grrain  and 
flour  importe<l  m  1889  was  £50,808.127:  of  raw 
cotton,  £45,269,385;  of  wool,  £28,393,755;  of 


woolen  manufactures,  £12.125,004;  of  timber, 
£19,826,045:  of  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  £22,652,- 
684;  of  meat,  £18,601,809;  of  animals,  £10,360,- 
807;  of  butter  and  margarine,  £13,896,450;  of 
silk  manufactures,  £11,785,240;  of  tea,  £10,- 
022,771;  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  £11,760,005; 
of  seeds,  £7,947,164;  of  fruits,  £6,931,755;  of 
wine,  £5,908,823;  of  leather,  £6,667,265;  of 
cheese,  £4,494,554;  of  tobacco,  £3,973,925;  of 
copoer  ore,  £4,213,436. 

Tne  exports  of  British  products  in  1889  are 
summarized  in  the  following  groups :  Live  ani- 
mals, £1,172,063;  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
£10,718,662;  raw  materials,  £17,357,920 ;  textile 
fabrics  and  yams,  £110,210,484;  metals  and 
manufactures  of  metals  other  than  machinery, 
£40,945,735;  machinery,  £15.254.658;  clothing 
and  articles  of  personal  use,  £11,^5,781 ;  chemi- 
cals and  medical  preparations,  £7,933,519;  all 
other  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, £33,073,187;  total,  £248,091,959.  The 
export  of  cotton  goods  was  £58,825,843,  and  of 
cotton  yam,  £11,711,190 ;  of  woolen  and  worsted 
manufactures,  £21,340,107,  and  of  yam  £4,341,- 
597;  of  linen  manufactures,  £5,776,911,  and  of 
yarn  £839,075;  of  jute  manufactures,  £2,770,- 
188;  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  £2,988,902:  of 
copper,  £3,301,254;  of  pig  and  puddled  iron, 
£2,987,540;  of  bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod  iron, 
£1.624,403:  of  railroad  iron  of  all  kinds,  £6,- 
339,304;  of  wire,  £832,285 ;  of  tin  plates.  £6,- 
430,496;  of  hoops  and  plates,  £4,134,882;  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron  of  all  sorts,  £5,431,805; 
of  old  iron,  £432,586;  of  steel  and  manufact- 
ures thereof,  £2,340,094;  of  coal  and  coke, 
£14,793,655:  of  machinery,  £15,254.658. 

Agiicaltare. — The  competition  of  new  coun- 
tries, which  has  brought  down  the  price  of  wheat 
from  509.  9d  a  quarter  in  1869  to  29^.  9d.  in 
1889,  a  fall  of  64  cents  a  bushel,  has  affected  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  seri- 
ously than  that  of  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  cultivated  area  has  increased,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  other  useful  crops  has  di- 
minished, and  the  result  has  been  the  same  as  if 
a  large  part  of  the  land  had  reverted  into  a  wild 
state.  The  social  effects  of  this  process  have 
been  most  apparent  in  Ireland  and  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  the  people  have  been 
deprived  of  their  ancestral  homesteads,  many  of 
them  being  evicted  by  force,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  population  has  been  driven  into  exile.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  other  statesmen  and  economists 
have  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  cultures 
that  are  no  longer  profitable  an  intensive  system 
of  cultivation  and  the  raising  of  fruit  and  small 
crops.  Owing  to  the  inexperience  of  the  culti- 
vators, the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  and  the 
conditions  of  land  tenure  there  has  been  little  or 
no  progress  in  this  direction.  In  1869,  of  the 
total  cultivated  area  of  England  14*6  per  cent 
was  devoted  to  wheat  alone,  and  33*3  per  cent,  to 
grain  crops.  In  the  entire  United  Kingdom 
wheat  covered  8*7  per  cent.,  all  grain  crops  28*3 
per  cent.,  green  crops  11*0  per  cent.,  meadow 
grasses  and  clover  11*2  per  cent,  permanent 

f>asture  49*5  per  cent.,  and  other  crops  and  fal- 
ow  2*0  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area.  In  1889 
the  wheat  area  in  England  had  fallen  to  9*4  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  and  the  proportion  taken  up 
by  grain  crops  in  general  to  25*2  per  cent    In 
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the  whole  of  great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  pro- 
portion of  the  wheat  area  was  reduced  to  5*8  per 
cent^  of  all  grain  crops  to  20*1  per  cent.,  of 
green  crops  to  9*4  per  cent.,  and  of  other  crops 
and  bare  fallow  to  1*8  per  cent.,  while  meadow 
lands  had  increased  to  12*9  per  cent.,  and  per- 
manent pasture  had  grown  to  55*8  per  cent. 
The  variations  in  Great  Britain  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  the  various  crops  in  the  years  desig- 
nated, with  the  increase  or  decrease  between 
1869  and  1879,  and  between  1869  and  1889. 


number  of  steamers  was  1,760,  of  289,852  tons, 
giving  employment  to  20,540  men.  There  were 
428  sailing  vessels,  of  55,495  tons,  employing 
2,420  men,  and  248  steam  vessels,  of  105,712 
tons,  employing  3,889  men,  engaged  partly  in 
the  home  and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade.  The 
number  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  exclusively  in 
foreign  tiude  was  2,665,  of  2,401,419  tons,  em- 
ploying 48,669  men ;  the  number  of  steamers 
was  3,284,  of  8,902,266  tons,  employing  108,700 
men.  The  tot^  number  of  vessels  in  1888  be- 
longing to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Chan- 


CROPS. 

Total  ealtiratud  areft 

Wheat  

Bmiibj 

Oata 

All  cereal  crops 

AU  green  crops  .* 

BotatioD  grasses  and  clovers, 

Parmanent  pasture 

BanftUow 


1869. 


1870. 


1889. 


TwaOj  jmm. 


80,829,278 
8,6dS,857 
2,251.480 
2,7^,720 
9,7*3,087 
8,576,067 
8,44S,726 

12,735,897 


81,975,794 
2,718;992 
2,667.176 
2.666.628 
8,996.284 
8,664,818 
4,478,878 

14,166,724 
721,409 


82,788,857 
2,821/104 
2,121583 
2,888,704 
8,075,172 
8,299,647 
4,877,298 

1^865,868 
618,820 


+757,578 
-897,488 
-645.646 
+262,076 
-910,062 
-254,671 
+408.916 
+  1,699,189 
-208,089 


+2,894,079 
-1,866.858 

-129,950 

+106,984 
-1,682,866 

-276,420 
+1,428,672 
+8,129.966 

-226,616 


In  Ireland  the  wheat  area  in  1869  was  only  1*8 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  now  it  is 
one  third  as  much,  while  the  whole  grain  area 
has  declined  from  14*1  to  10*1  per  cent.,  and  that 
of  green  crops  from  9*4  to  8*0  per  cent.  Out  of 
every  100  acres  72*4  are  dow  in  permanent  past- 
ure, an  increase  of  8*2  acres  in  twenty  years. 

The  increase  in  the  grass  area  has  not  been 
accompanied  with  an  increase  in  live  stock.  On 
the  contrary  there  has  been  a  serious  decline  in 
the  number  of  farm  animals  in  twenty  years. 
Cattle  have  increased  and  hogs  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion, while  horses  have  decreased,  ana  in  the 
number  of  sheep  there  has  been  a  lar^  diminu- 
tion. The  actual  figures  for  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  years  under  comparison,  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  at  the  end  of  ten  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


nel  Islands  was  21,896,  of  7,464,167  tons,  of 
which  15,025,  of  8,114,509  tons,  were  sailing  ves- 
sels, and  6,871,  of  4,349,658  tons,  were  steamers. 
The  total  number  of  men  employed  was  223,673, 
of  whom  25,277  were  foreigners.  There  were 
269  sailing  vessels,  of  75,696  tons,  and  465  steam- 
ers, of  407,445  tons,  built  and  registered  in  1888. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  British  ports 
in  1888  was  59,578,  of  83,952,000  tons,  of  which 
22,109,  of  9,003,000  tons,  were  foreign.  The 
number  cleared  was  60,159,  of  34,566,000  tons,  of 
which  22,340,  of  9,120,000  tons,  were  foreign. 
The  total  British  tonnage  was  68,519,000  and  the 
foreign  tonnage  18,124,000  tons,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter 4096,443  tons  were  Norwegian,  3,607,150 
German,  2,087,200  Dutch,  1,977,140  French,  1,- 
578,360  Danish,  1,432,600  Swedish,  1,007,200 
Spanish,  662,600  Belgian,  575,900  Italian,  435,400 
Russian,  264,100  American,  147,300  Austrian, 


ANIMALS. 

1869. 

1879. 

1889. 

Tan  yMit. 

Twwtjjwm, 

Horses 

1,461,061 

5,818,478 

29,588,141 

1,980,452 

1,482,845 

6,856,856 

28,167,080 

2,091,669 

1,421,889 

6,189.656 

25,68»,020 

2,510,808 

-20,456 

+288,199 

-2,625,060 

■»  419,244 

-89,672 

OtAiio 

+726,082 

Sheep  and  lambs 

-8,906,121 

PlgB*. 

+580,861 

In  England  the  number  of  horses  per  100  cul- 
tivated acres  declined  from  4*9  to  4*3 ;  cattle  in- 
creased from  15*9  to  17'4 ;  sheep  declined  from 
84-8  to  63*2,  and  pigs  increased  from  7*0  to  8*4 
between  1869  and  1889 ;  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  horses  declined  from  4*8  to  4*3;  cattle 
increased  from  14*0  to  18*6 ;  sheep  declined  from 
95'8  to  78*3,  and  pigs  increased  from  6*3  to  7*6 ; 
in  Ireland  horses  remained  at  3*4;  cattle  in- 
creased from  23*8  to  27*4 ;  sheep  declined  from 
29-7  to  25*2,  and  pigs  increased  from  7*0  to  9*1. 

The  product  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  in  1889 
was  78,267,007  bushels,  or  29*91  bushels  to  the 
acre;  of  barley,  67,478,799  bushels,  or  81*81 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  of  oats,  113,548,967  bushels, 
or  39*31  bushels  to  the  acre. 

NaTigation.— The  number  of  sailing  vessels 
engf^^  in  the  home  trade,  that  is,  in  navigat- 
ing l^tween  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  neighboring  coasts  from  the  Elbe  to 
Brest,  was  9,199  in  1^,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  597,145  tons,  employing  89,505  sailors;  the 


and  145,408  Greek.  The  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  port  of  London,  exclusive  of 
coasting  vessels,  was  12,941,861;  at  Liverpool, 
10,209,752:  at  Cardiff,  8,076,333;  at  Newcastle, 
4,130,892;  at  Hull,  3,401,692;  at  Glasgow,  2,448,- 
882;  at  Newport,  2,431,732.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  coastwise  in  1888  was  317,886,  of 
47,572,985  tons;  number  cleared,  281,820,  of  41,- 
944,389  tons. 

Railroads.— The  railroads  in  operation  on 
Jan.  1, 1889,  had  a  total  length  of  19,812  miles, 
of  which  13,982  miles  were  in  England  and 
Wales,  3,079  miles  in  Scotland,  and  2,723  miles 
in  Ireland.  The  total  capital  was  £864,695,963. 
There  were  742,499,164  passengers  carried  in 
1888,  exclusive  of  holders  of  season  tickets.  The 
receipts  from  passengers  were  £80,984,090 ;  from 
freight,  £38,755,780 ;  the  total  receipts,  includ- 
ing^ miscellaneous,  £72,894,665. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— On  March  31, 1889, 
there  were  17,829  post-offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     The  permanent  staff   of   officials, 
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which  incladed  4,054  females,  was  58,396,  besides 
whom  about  50,000  persons  are  employed,  16,- 
000  being  women.  The  number  of  letters  de- 
livered in  188&-'89  was  1,558,500,000,  the  share 
of  England  and  Wales  being  1,327,000,000;  of 
Scotland,  186,000,000^  and  of  Ireland,  95,500,- 
000.  The  number  of  letters  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  82  in  1870  to  42  in 
1889.  The  number  of  postal  cards  carried  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1888-'89  was  201,000, 
000;  of  book  packages,  412,000,000;  of  news- 
papers, 151,900,000 ;  of  parcels,  89,500,000 ;  show- 
ing an  increase  of  6,700,000  in  the  postal  cards, 
5,800,000  in  the  book  packets,  and  7.800,000  in 
the  parcels,  and  a  decrease  of  800,000  in  the 
newspapers  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  money  orders  in  1888-'89  was 
10,507,717,  and  the  amount  was  £26,618,052,  9,- 
228,188  of  them,  amountin|:  to  £22,957,649,  be- 
ing internal  orders,  of  which  7,560,195,  of  the 
amount  of  £19,267,808,  was  sent  in  England 
and  Wales,  1,079,719,  of  the  amount  of  £2,422,- 
798,  in  Scotland,  and  588,249,  of  the  amount  of 
£1,267,548,  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  postal 
orders  was  40,282,821,  amounting  to  £16,112,079. 
The  revenue  from  the  post-ofllce  was  £9,102,776 
and  the  expenditure  was  £6,062,902,  leaving  a 
net  revenue  of  £8,089,874. 

The  telegraph  lines  on  April  1,  1889,  had  a 
total  length  of  80,726  miles,  having  188,502 
miles  of  wire,  nearly  aU  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Government,  the  telegjraph  system  of  the 
country  having  been  acquired  by  the  state  in 
1870.  The  number  of  messages  dispatched  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  year  ending 
March  81, 1889,  was  48,582,669 ;  in  Scotland,  5,- 
991,228;  in  Ireland,  8,241,455;  toUl,  67,765,347. 
The  receipts  of  the  telegraph  department  in 
1888--89  were  £2,094,048  and  the  expenses  £1,- 
949,096,  giving  a  net  revenue  of  £124,952,  as 
compared  with  one  of  £81,247  in  1888,  when 
58,408,425  messages  were  transmitted ;  a  deilcit 
of  £84,082  in  1887,  the  first  year  of  the  reduced 
tariff,  when  50,248,689  messages  were  sent ;  and  a 
revenue  of  £245,188  in  1886,  when  the  number 
of  messages  was  89,146,288. 

The  Army. — The  regular  army,  exclusive  of 
the  forces  of  India,  according  to  the  ajrmy  esti- 
mates for  1890,  consists  of  7,421  commissioned 
officers,  1,161  warrant  officers,  15,706  sergeants, 
3,657  musicians,  and  124,887  rank  and  file,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  152,282  men,  an  increase  of  2,615 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  horses 
on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  18,238,  and  the  number  of 
field  guns  was  282.  Of  the  force  maintained  in 
the  united  Kingdom  at  that  date,  numbering 
105,456  officers  and  men.  78,972  were  in  England 
and  Wales,  3,918  in  Scotland,  and  27,571  in  Ire- 
land. There  were  3,880  men  of  all  ranks  in 
Egypt,  27,568  in  the  colonies,  and  2,501  on  the 
passage.  The  Indian  forces  numbered  72,895 
officers  and  men,  with  11,092  horses  and  818 
guns.  The  ^  regimental  establishments  of  the 
regular  forces  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  num- 
bered 142,498  men  of  all  ranks  in  1890 ;  the  army 
reserve  of  the  first  class,  58,800 :  the  army  re- 
serve of  the  second  class,  2,800 ;  the  militia,  141,- 
444 ;  the  yeomanry,  14,189 :  the  volunteers,  259,- 
524 ;  total,  618,205  men.  Including  the  British 
army  in  India  the  total  force  is  690,629  officers 
and  men,  of  whom  617,795  were  present  with 


the  colors  in  March,  1890.  The  number  enrolled 
in  the  volunteer  corps  of  Great  Britain  in- 
creased from  119,146  in  1860  to  226,469  in  188a 
Of  the  total  number  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  in  the  British  army  on  Jan.  1, 
1889,  150,048  were  of  English,  16,888  of  Scotch, 
and  80,802  of  Irish  birth. 

The  magazine  rifle  that  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  War  Office  is  one  with  a  bolt-head 
screw,  a  contrivance  that  some  military  authori- 
ties condemn  as  false  in  principle,  as  it  is  unable 
to  resist  the  concussion  of  firing  or  the  strain  of 
extraction. 

Lord  Hartington's  commission  to  consider  the 
reform  of  the  military  and  naval  administrations 
made  a  very  yarded  report  suggesting,  how- 
ever, far-reachmg  changes,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  appointment  of  a  ohief-of- 
staff.  It  was  found  that  no  definite  plans  had 
been  worked  out  and  agreed  on  for  the  defense 
by  the  axmj  of  the  dock  yards,  arsenals,  and 
coaling  stations,  at  home  or  abroad,  or  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  by  the  navy  to  the  sta- 
tions to  be  garrisoned  after  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  Naval  experts  CTve  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  garrisons  oujg;ht  to  be  on  the 
spot  before  the  emergency  arises,  and  that  the 
navy  should  be  bound  by  no  promises  of  as- 
sistance to  the  forces  operating  on  land.  The 
fact  that  no  combined  plan  of  operations  existed 
for  the  defense  of  the  empire  in  any  given  con- 
tingency was  in  the  view  of  the  commission  a 
dangerous  and  unsatisfactorv  condition  of  affairs. 
The  report  recommends  making  the  First  Naval 
Lord  more  definitely  responsible  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ana  the  other  lords  sub- 
ordinate to  the  First  Naval  Lord,  who  should 
maintain  constant  confidential  communications 
with  the  chief-of-stafl  at  the  War  Office  in  re- 
gard to  the  problems  involving  'the  co-operation 
and  independence  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  in 
all  emergencies  likely  to  arise.  The  suppression 
of  the  commander-in-chief  as  the  only  military 
authoritv  who  has  the  right  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  anything  connected  with  the 
armv,  from  the  plan  oi  a  campaign  to  the  defect^ 
ive  design  of  a  heavy  gun,  in  addition  to  all  his 
duties  of  command  and  inspection,  would  have 
occurred  long  before  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
age  and  royal  connections  of  the  present  oom- 
mander-in-chief,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  under 
whom  the  army  has  been  without  a  central  con- 
trol. In  practice  the  Secretary  of  State  goes  be- 
hind the  commander-in-chief  and  takes  his  ad- 
vice from  the  heads  of  departihents  or  resorts  to 
the  creation  of  technical  committees.  Out  of 
regard  for  his  susceptibilities  the  commissioners 
recommend  that  the  post  of  oommander-in-chiel 
in  Great  Britain  be  created,  analogous  to  that  of 
commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  It  is  proposed 
that  each  of  the  great  departments  of  the  service 
shall  have  a  head  directly  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  each  independent  of  the  chief- 
of-staff,  whose  duties  would  be  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  all  matters  of  general  mili- 
tary policy  and  all  questions  as  to  tne  strength, 
distribution,  and  mobilization  of  the  forces,  and 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  services ; 
to  collect  military  information,  to  prepare  a 
general  scheme  of  defensive  operations  ana  plans 
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in  certain  contingencies,  to  consult  with  the  First 
Naval  Lord  regarding  combined  action,  and  to 
report  on  military  needs  annually. 

The  Nary.— At  the  close  of  1888  the  British 
nayy  numbered  204  steamers,  28  sailing  vessels, 
and  35  store,  traininf^,  and  other  stationary  ships. 
There  were  62  effective  armor-clads  and  29  pro- 
tected vessels  afloat  on  Jan.  1, 1880.  Of  the  ar- 
mored vessels  17  were  battle  ships  of  the  first,  15 
of  the  second,  and  6  of  the  third  class,  12  were 
coast-defense  vessels,  and  12  were  cruisers  of 
the  first  class.  Of  the  protected  vessels  10  were 
cruisers  of  the  second,  and  18  of  the  third  class, 
and  1  was  a  torpedo  ram.  When  the  present 
programme  of  construction  is  completed  m  1894 
there  will  be  18  first-class  and  2  second-class 
armored  battle  ships,  11  first-class,  41  second- 
class  and  6  third-class  protected  cruisers,  and  1 
torpedo  depot  ship  additional.  Among  the  un- 
protected vessels  are  10  second-class  cruisers,  1 
corvette,  8  gun  vessels,  17  sloops,  10  torpedo 
cruisers,  4  torpedo  gunboats  (of  which  27  more 
are  to  be  built),  62  gunboats  (which  will  be  in- 
creased to  71),  80  first-class  torpedo  boats  (with  6 
more  in  prospect),  51  second-class  torpedo  boats 
(to  be  increased  hj  10),  2  dispatch  vessels,  and  1 
torpedo  depot  .ship.  The  total  cost  of  the  ar- 
mored vessels  was  £22,829,256 ;  of  the  protected 
vessels,  £4,106,551;  of  the  unprotected  vessels, 
£8,699,912.  The  contemplated  additional  con- 
struction will  cost  £22,669,000,  besides  £1,546,- 
000  to  complete  vessels  that  are  building.  This 
does  not  include  7  vessels  that  are  under  con- 
struction for  the  Australian  squadron.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  contracted  for  28  fast  steamships 
(vessels  of  the  Cunard,  White  Star,  and  Peninsu- 
la and  Oriental  lines),  which  will  be  fitted  out  as 
cruisers  and  commerce  destroyers  in  case  of  war. 
The  above  enumeration  does  not  include  29  ves- 
sels now  in  commission  which  will  be  removed 
from  the  effective  list  before  April  1, 1894.  On 
Jan  1, 1890,  there  were  5  first-class  battle  ships, 
2  first-class,  8  second-class,  and  6  third-class  pro- 
tected cruisers,  1  torpedo  depot  ship,  7  torpedo 
Sfanboats,  2  sloops,  9  first-clii^  gunboats,  and  1 
sailing  brig  cruiser  in  process  of  construction. 
The  armament  of  the  effective  navy  in  1888,  be- 
sides 1,281  breech-loping  cannon,  ranging  up  to 
111  tons,  on  the  "  Sans  Pareil  '*  and  "Victoria  " 
and  on  the  6  barbette  ships  of  the  "Colling- 
wood  "  type,  included  790  quick-firing  guns  and 
1,818  torpedoes.  The  most  powerful  vessel  in  the 
navy  is  the  "  Inflexible,"  havine  a  displacement 
of  11,880  tons,  8,010  indicated  norse-power,  and 
8,275  tons  of  armor,  16  to  24  inches  thick  over 
the  vital  parts,  with  a  strong  backing  of  teak. 
fSach  of  the  2  turrets  contains  two  8Q-ton 
Armstrong  guns,  firing  1,700-pound  shot  with  a 
charge  of  450  pounds  of  powaer  The  "  Ajax  *' 
and  the  **  Agamemnon  *'  are  built  on  the  same 
plan,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  "  Dread- 
naught,*'  «  Devastation,"  and  "  Thunderer,"  with 
10  to  14  inches  of  side  armor  and  85-  and  88- ton 
^ns,  have  a  coal  capacity  for  voyages  of  from 
8,500  to  6,000  miles,  making  10  knots  an  hour. 
The  steel  sister  ships,  the  "  Colossus "  an^  the 
**  Edinburgh,"  having  14  to  18  inches  of  steel- 
faced  armor  and  carrying  four  44-ton  guns  each, 
aie  likewise  built  for  steaming  long  distances. 
The  6  barbette  ships,  having  18  inches  of  com- 
pound armor  at  the  water  line,  are  capable  of 


making  from  16*4  to  17*1  knots.  The  "Con- 
queror," "  Hero,"  "  Rupert,"  and  "  Hotspur  "  de- 
pend for  their  offensive  power  chiefiy  on  their 
sharp  rams,  8  feet  below  the  water  line,  and  pro- 
jecting 12  feet  Of  peculiar  construction  is  the 
*•  Polyphemus,"  a  steel  tube,  entirel)r  submerged 
except  a  part  of  the  convex  deck  rising  4^  feet 
above  water,  carrying  only  quick-firing  and 
machine  guns,  but  having  apowerful  ram  8  feet 
long,  with  a  tube  for  firing  Whitehead  torpedoeB 
directly  ahead. 

Of  £21,500,000  that  were  voted  by  Parliament 
in  1889  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  £10,000,000 
are  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  constitut- 
ing a  source  of  revenue  for  the  navy  independent 
of  the  annual  votes.  The  remaining  £11,500,000, 
distributed  over  the  five  years,  form  a  pu*t  of  the 
annual  naval  estimates.  With  this  money  88  ves- 
sels are  to  be  built,  and  of  these  21  were  already 
begun  before  April  1, 1890,  and  7  were  to  begin 
during  the  ensuing  financial  year,  while  10  of 
the  lighter  type  were  left  till  after  March,  1891. 
With  the  sum  charged  upon  the  consolidated 
fund  32  vessels  were  to  be  built  by  contract,  and 
of  these  26  were  ordered  during  1889-'90.  The 
remaining  6,  being  torpedo  gunboats  that  can  be 
quickly  constructed,  were  left  till  later  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  newest  improvements. 
Of  the  uncompleted  ships  of  the  old  programme 
23  were  made  ready  for  service  in  1889-^90  and 
10  others  that  were  be^n  before  1889  were  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  1890-'91. 
In  the  new  cruisers  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  high  speed  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  not  as  an  exceptional 
performance.  The  great  111-ton  guns  have 
proved  quite  unmanageable,  and  the  Admiralty 
^ard  has  decided  to  luive  no  more  made  besides 
those  already  ordered,  6  in  number.  The  67-ton 
or  13-inch  guns  are  in  favor,  11  having  been 
furnished  in  1889  and  48  more  ordered.  The 
vessels  for  the  Australian  service  were  ready  bo- 
fore  the  end  of  1890.  The  cost  of  this  squadron 
is  to  be  divided  between  the  home  and  the  co- 
lonial governments,  the  former  providing  funds 
for  construction  and  armament  and  officers  and 
seamen,  and  the  latter  paying  an  annual  subsidy 
for  twelve  yeairs  in  return  for  the  protection  af- 
forded. Five  of  these  are  of  the  same  design  as 
the  "Pallas,"  a  second-class  protected  cruiser 
launched  at  Portsmouth,  in  June,  1890,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  four  built  under  the  Navai  Defense 
act.  She  measures  260  feet,  with  a  breadth  of 
41  feet,  a  draught  of  15i  feet,  and  a  displace- 
ment of  2,578  tons.  A  steel  deck  protects  en- 
^nes  and  magazines,  and  the  hull  is  subdivided 
into  water-tight  compartments.  With  an  indi- 
cated horse-power  of  4,500  with  natural  draught, 
she  is  designed  to  steam  16^  knots,  or  with  forced 
draught  19  knots,  and  has  coal  capacity  for  4,800 
knots,  ninning  10  knots  an  hour.  The  arma- 
ment consists  of  eight  4*7-inch,  eight  8-pounders, 
and  several  machine  guns,  with  a  torpedo  equip- 
ment.   The  total  cost  of  this  vessel  is  £150,186. 

In  the  naval  manoQUvres  of  1890  one  fieet  was 
given  twenty-four  hours*  start,  and  the  other,  of 
slightly  superior  speed,  had  the  task  of  finding  and 
engaging  tne  former,  the  problem  being  to  ascer- 
tain now  long  a  fleet  can  maintain  itself  on  one  of 
the  principal  trade  routes  and  intercept  traffic 
without  being  brought  into  a  general  engagement, 
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and  how  a  British  fleet  should  manceuvre  to 
force  a  hostile  fleet  of  such  a  kind  into  action  or 
back  to  port.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was 
that  Sir  George  Tryon,  who  commanded  the  pur- 
suing squadron,  was  unable  in  a  ten  days'  cruise 
to  come  within  sight  of  the  shins  of  Sir  Michael 
Colme-Seymour.  The  estimateu  expenditure  on 
the  navy  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1891,  is 
£18,786,600,  an  increase  of  £101,000  over  the  vote 
for  1889-'90.  The  naval  authorities  have  adopted 
a  new  torpedo,  much  more  powerful  than  the 
Whiteheao.  The  Brennan  is  a  fish  torpedo,  like 
the  Whitehead,  but  is  altogether  different  in  its 
nqotive  power.  It  belongs  to  the  controllable 
class,  being  propelled  and  steered  by  a  stationary 
engine  unwinding  two  reels  of  fine  steel  wire  in 
the  body  of  the  fish,  which  communicate  their 
motion  to  the  screws.  The  speed  of  either  of  the 
drums  reeling  in  the  wire  on  shore  can  be  varied 
at  pleasure,  and  the  movements  of  a  sensitive 
ruader  are  determined  by  the  variations  of  their 
velocity,  enabling  the  operator  to  steer  the  tor- 
pedo in  any  direction.  This  torpedo  has  been 
adopted  for  coast  and  harbor  defense,  but  it 
can  not  be  used  with  advantage  on  board  a  ship. 
The  first-class  protected  cruiser  "Blenheim,*' 
launched  on  July  5, 1890,  is  875  feet  long  and  35 
feet  broad,  with  a  displacement  of  9,(XX)  tons, 
engines  of  20.000  indicated  horse-power,  and  an 
average  speed  of  18i  knots.  With  a  cellular  steel 
hull,  she  IS  protected  by  1,190  tons  of  deck  armor, 
and  is  armed  with  two  22-ton  and  ten  6-inch 
breech-loading  guns,  besides  machine  guns  and 
torpedo-firing  apparatus.  The  torpedo  cruiser 
"  Serpent,'*  of  1,170  tons  displacement,  launched 
in  18o7,  carrying  six  6-inch  breech-Ioadine^guns, 
vith  rapid  fi'ring  and  machine  guns  and  White- 
head torpedoes,  was  foundered  off  the  coast  of 
Spain  on  Nov.  10,  1890,  not  six  months  after 
being  put  in  commission,  carrying  down  278  per- 
(lons.  She  was  one  of  a  class  of  eight  third-class 
unprotected  cruisers,  ordered  when  Lord  North- 
brook  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Admiral  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
Key,  and  designed  to  combine  lightness  with 
speed  and  endurance.  These  vessels  have  been 
condemned  bv  experts  as  too  heavily  armed  and 
engined  for  their  frail  hulls  and  liable  to  excess- 
ive strains  in  a  heavy  sea  with  head  winds. 

Finance. — For  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1889,  the  revenue  of  the  Government  was  £88,- 
472,812,  exceeding  the  budget  estimates  by  £1,- 
645,812.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  £87,- 
688,880,  which  was  £650,769  more  than  the  esti- 
mates. There  was  a  deficit  in  1885  of  £1,049,773 
and  one  of  £2,642,543  in  1886;  in  1887  the  ac- 
counts showed  a  surplus  of  £776,006,  those  of 
1888  one  of  £2,878,600,  and  for  1889  the  surplus 
was  £788,982.  The  total  receipts  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  in  1889-'90  were  £89,304,316.  The 
amount  collected  was  really  greater  by  about 
£4,600,000  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  the 
imperial  revenue  was  reduced  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  1889  by  the  transfer  of  a  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  stamps  and  excise  to  the  county 
councils,  nearly  £5,200,000  having  been  so  trans- 
ferred, against  £1,400,000  in  the  previous  year. 
The  revenue  from  stamps  show  an  improvement 
of  £480,000,  notwithstanding  the  transfer  of 
£800,000  to  the  local-taxation  account,  which 
was  precisely  the  sum  expected  for  the  first  year 


from  the  new  estate  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  estates 
of  over  £10,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  £374,- 
000  in  the  customs  revenue,  and  the  excise  re- 
ceipts exceeded  the  estimates  by  £1,290,000,  one 
fourth  of  which  was  due  to  the  additional  tax  on 
beer.  The  land  tax,  the  house  duty,  the  property 
and  income  tax,  the  post-office,  and  the  teiemjths 
all  yielded  more  than  the  estimate&  Although 
expenditure  exceeded  the  estimates  by  £116,000, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  £8,221,000.  Through  the 
conversion  of  8-per-cent.  consols  and  the  expira- 
tion of  annuities  the  national  debt  was  reduoed 
during  the  year  by  £84^95.000.  In  three  years 
£23,823,000  of  the  debt  have  been  wiped  out. 
On  the  basis  of  existing  taxation  and  expenditure 
Mr.  Goschen  calculated  on  a  revenue  of  £90,406,- 
000  for  1890-'91,  and  a  total  expenditure  of 
£86,857,000,  giving  an  excess  of  revenue  of  £3, 
549,000.  Of  this  he  applied  £300,000  to  building 
barracks,  £100,000  to  the  ec^uipment  of  volun- 
teers, £80,000  to  the  reduction  of  postage  to 
India  and  the  colonies  to  2^.,  and  smaller  sums 
to  lowering  the  stamp  duties  and  abolishing  the 
duties  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  opening  the  Eng- 
lish market  to  Indian  silver  workers,  who  have 
already  a  considerable  trade  in  Paris.  In  order 
to  partly  satisfy  the  democratic  ^tators  for  a 
**  free  breakfast  table "  he sacrificed£  1,500,000 of 
revenue  by  lowering  the  duty  on  tea  from  6d.  to 
4d»  a  pound.  In  return  for  a  remission  of  the 
Greek  duties  on  British  products  the  duty  on 
dried  currants  is  reduced  from  7s.  to  2s.  a  hun- 
dred. The  house  tax  on  houses  between  £20  and 
£60  in  annual  value  is  placed  at  lower  rates. 
Brewers  and  licensed  venders  were  not  treated 
with  indulgence,  the  beer  tax  of  3d.  a  bairel  im- 
posed in  the  preceding  year  being  retained  and 
the  proceeds  nanded  over  to  the  local  authorities, 
while  an  additional  duty  of  6d,  a  gallon  is  levied 
on  domestic  and  imported  spirits.  No  new 
licenses  will  be  permitted,  and  £350,000  of  this 
new  grant  to  the  local  authorities  is  to  be  used  in 
purchasing  the  licenses  of  existing  public  housea 
The  remissions  of  taxation  and  new  charges  on 
the  revenue  reduce  the  estimated  surplus  to 
£233,000.  The  addition  increases  the  total  grant 
in  aid  of  local  taxation  to  £3,640,000. 

The  Parllamentarr  Session.— The  fifth  ses- 
sion of  the  Twelfth  Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria 
was  opened  by  royal  commission  on  Feb.  11, 
1890.  The  Queen*s  speech  began  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Major  Serpa  Pinto*s  operations  on  the 
Shire,  stating  that  an  armed  force  under  a  Port- 
Ufi^ese  officer  had  been  dispatched  into  territory 
wnere  there  w6re  British  settlements  and  native 
tribes  under  British  protection,  and  that  a  col- 
lision attended  with  bloodshed  had  taken  place 
and  acts  committed  that  were  inconsistent  with 
due  respect  to  the  British  fiag,  but  that  the  Port- 
uguese Government  had  promised  to  withdraw 
the  forces.  The  approacning  slave-trade  oon- 
ferenee  at  Brussels  was  spoken  of  with  approval 
and  with  the  hope  that  toe  great  cause  for  which 
it  was  convened  would  be  advanced  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  deliberations.  Mention  was  made  of 
the  commercial  convention  with  Kfirpt,  the  pro- 
visional fiscal  arrangement  with  Bulgaria,  the 
convention  with  German)  and  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  Samoa,  and 
the  treaty  for  amending  the  law  of  extradition 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
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which  awaited  the  ratification  of  the  Senate. 
The  dispatch  of  a  commissioner  into  disordered 
Swaziland  to  learn  the  views  of  the  white  settlers 
on  the  better  government  of  the  territory  was 
announced,    and   favorable   consideration    was 
promised  for  any  well-considered  scheme  for  the 
federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  that,  by 
bringing  them  into  closer  union,  would  increase 
their  welfare  and  strength.    The  legislative  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  were  known  before 
the  meeting  of   Parliament.     Two    important 
Irish  measui'es  were  proposed,  with  small  chance 
of  both  being  carried  in  one  session.  Mr.  Balfour's 
plan  for  extending  and  placing  on  a  permanent 
looting  the  system  of  land  purchase  by  stat«  aid 
was  d^ned  as  a  proposal  for  increasmg,  under 
due  precaution,  tne  number  of  occupying  own- 
ers.   The  other  bill  promised  was  to  extend  to 
Ireland  the  principles  of  local  self-government 
which  have  been  aaopted  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  that  coun- 
try.   L^slative  proposals  were  to  be  submitted 
also  for  improving  the  material  well-being  of  the 
population  in  the  poorer  districts.    Credit  was 
taken  for  the  continued  improvement  in  the 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  further  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  agrarian  crime,  which  had  made 
it   possible  to  restrict   very  largely   the   area 
wherein  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  certain  of- 
fenses  by  summary  process.     A  bill  for  im- 
proving the  procedure  by  which  tithe  is  levied 
and  for  facilitating  its  redemption  was  expected 
to  deal  with  the  tithe  question  on  the  basis  of 
the  amended  proposals  of  the  ministry,  to  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt  had  ^ven  his  approval  in 
the  preceding  year.     Besides  the  tithe  bill,  a 
bill  for  facilitating  and  cheapening  the  transfer 
of  land  in  England,  one  for  diminishing  the  diffi- 
calty  and  cost  of  passing  private  bills  for  Soot- 
land,  the  bill  for  ascertaining  the  liability  of 
employers  in  case  of  accidents,  and  a  measure 
for  improving  the  procedure  in  winding  up  in- 
solvent companies  under  the  limited  liability 
act,  were  to  be  resuscitated  from  amons  the 
slaughtered  bills  of  the  previous  session.    In  re- 
gard to  the  best  means  for  improving  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  inhabitants  of  the  western 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  the  report  of 
the  royal  commission  was  awaited.    The  rest  of 
the  ministerial  programme  was  summed  up  in 
bills  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  public  health  of  the  metrop- 
olis and  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 
a  bill  for  the  better  relation  of  savings  banks 
and  friendly  societies,  and  better  provisions  for 
the  distribution  and  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  troops  by  improving  the  accommodations  in 
camps  and  barracks. 

Irish  obstruction,  to  which  the  failure  of  past 
sessions  has  been  attributed,  played  only  a  small- 
er part  in  the  delays  and  disappointments  of  the 
session  of  1890,  and  yet  it  was  the  most  futile 
and  barren  of  results  of  any  in  recent  times. 
The  collapse  was  so  complete  that  the  question 
of  a  radical  change  in  legislative  arrangements 
has  become  a  prominent  subject  of  public  dis- 
cussion. In  March,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  pro- 
posed that  Parliament  should  rise  in  July  to 
meet  again  shortly  before  or  after  Christmas, 
and  so  impatient  have  members  become  at  the 
protraction  of  the  sessions  till  late  in  the  autumn, 


that  the  vote  on  the  motion,  although  it  was  op- 
posed by  the  Government,  was  very  close.  The 
ministers  became  converts  to  the  idea  when 
business  had  made  little  progress  in  July  and 
the  restiveness  of  members  on  both  sides  was  ap- 
parent. One  of  the  excuses  given  for  dropping 
all  the  important  legislative  measures  of  the 
year  after  they  had  reached  the  committee  sta^e 
was  that  Parliament  would  assemble  again  m 
November.  A  few  not  unimportant  minor 
measures  were  got  through ;  but  all  those  that 
were  made  prominent  in  tne  Queen's  speech  and 
those  that  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  political 
discussion  during  the  session  came  to  nothing. 
The  time  of  Parliament  was  spent  largely  on 
bills  that  had  no  place  in  the  address,  most  of 
all  on  the  abortive  local  taxation  bill.  Other 
legislative  projects  that  were  introduced  and 
discussed  with  varying  success  were  the  allot- 
ments and  police  bills,  the  Western  Australia 
Constitution  that  had  failed  to  pass  in  the  previ- 
ous session,  the  Indian  Councils  bill,  the  Sc^otch 
corrupt  practices  bill,  the  electoral  disabilities 
bill,  and  the  public  trustee  bill. 

Before  the  debate  on  the  address.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  brought  up  the  forged  Pamell  letter 
published  in  the  "Times"  and  proved  before 
the  Commission  on  Parnellism  ana  Crime  to  be 
a  forgery  as  a  question  of  privilege,  and  asked 
for  its  condemnation  as  a  lalse  and  scandalous 
libel,  and  after  a  lively  discussion  the  House  di- 
vided on  party  lines,  and  by  a  majority  of  260 
against  212  declined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a 
breach  of  privilege  since  the  parties  aggrieved 
had  so  long  neglected  to  claim  redress.  In  the 
debate  on  the  address  and  throughout  the  ses- 
sion the  Liberals  and  the  Irish  members  who 
followed  Mr.  Gladstone's  guidance  abstained 
from  raising  embarrassing  questions  on  foreign 
and  colonial  policy,  although  the  more  inde- 
pendent adherents  of  both  sections  found  much 
to  criticise.  Mr.  Parnell's  amendment  denounc- 
ing the  Irish  administration  as  unjust,  exasper- 
ating, and  futile,  was  rejected  by  807  against 
240  votes.  Dr.  Clark,  the  champion  of  the  High- 
land crofters,  offered  an  amendment  demanding 
home  rule  for  Scotland,  w^hich  failed  to  receive 
Mr.  Gladstone's  support,  was  tempered  by  the 
amendments  of  other  members,  and  was  then  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  181  to  141.  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  represents  the  Welsh  movement  against 
tithes,  demanded  the  creation  of  a  special  de- 
partment for  the  affairs  of  Wales,  but  after  some 
discussion  his  amendment  was  withdrawn.  An 
amendment  in  favor  of  developing  further  the 
system  of  local  government  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority,  as  was  also  M.  A.  Acland's 
amendment  calling  for  free  education,  which 
brought  out  the  views  of  politicians  of  various 
schools  on  the  coming  issues,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
advocating  a  grant  equivalent  to  the  fees  to  vol- 
untary as  well  as  to  board  schools,  while  Mr. 
Sexton,  as  representing  the  Irish  Catholics, 
joined  the  Secularists  under  Mr.  Morley  in  con- 
demning the  Church  schools.  Mr.  Cunning- 
hame  Graham,  of  the  Socialistic  wing  of  the 
Radicals,  moved  an  amendment  calling  on  the 
Government  to  consider  the  question  of  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  labor,  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
the  democratic  advocate  of  individual  liberty, 
disapproved,  whereas  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
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democracy,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  upheld 
the  prmciple. 

On  the  vote  on  supply  Mr.  Labouchere  ac- 
cused the  Prime  Minister  of  defeating  the  ends 
of  lustice  by  conniving  in  the  flight  of  criminals 
and  witnesses  in  order  to  hush  up  a  scandal 
affecting  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  refused 
to  accept  the  catep;orical  denial  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  made  m  the  House  of  Lords,  saying 
that  he  had  his  information  from  a  source  that 
gave  it  indisputable  authority  which  he  would 
disclose  in  confidence  to  the  leader  of  the  House. 
He  was  named  and  suspended  by  a  vote  of  the 
House,  a  ruling  that  Mr.  Gladstone  contested. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  resolution  to  adopt  the  re- 
port of  the  Pamell  commission  and  thank  the 
judges  for  their  "  just  and  impartial  conduct '' 
was  fiercely  discussed  for  six  days.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone called  for  the  reprobation  of  false  charges 
"of  the  gravest  and  most  odious  description, 
based  on  calumny  and  on  forgery,"  and  an  ex- 
pression of  regret  for  the  wrong  inflicted  by 
such  "acts  of  flagrant  iniquity,"  and  Mr.  Bal- 
four roused  the  anger  of  the  Opposition  by  in- 
sisting that  important  charges  had  been  proved 
against  the  Parnellites.  Mr.  Gladstone's  amend- 
ment was  lost  by  a  vote  of  339  against  208.  Mr. 
Jennings,  one  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchiirs 
followers,  offered  an  amendment  condemning 
the  course  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper,  but  with- 
drew it,  saying  that  he  would  have  no  hand  in 
stabbing  ministers  in  the  back,  when  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  expressed  his  indignation  at  the 
whole  action  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Caine, 
who  had  been  elected  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  but 
disagreed  with  the  Government  with  respect  to 
the  later  Irish  policy,  and  also  on  the  licensing 
question,  afterward  moved  the  same  amendment, 
which  was  debated  a  single  night,  and  on  appli- 
cation of  the  closure  was  defeated  by  321  votes 
against  550. 

Mr.  Balfour's  land  purchase  bill,  which  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Ashbourne  acts,  was  much 
more  complicated  in  its  provisions.  The  terms 
of  purchase  were  to  be  settled  by  voluntary 
agreement  between  the  owner  and  the  purchas- 
ing tenant.  If  they  were  approved  bv  the  Land 
Department,  the  entire  sum,  provided  it  did  not 
exceed  twenty  years*  purchase,  or  twenty  times 
the  net  rent,  was  to  be  advanced  bv  the  state,  the 
landlord  being  paid  in  a  special  Government 
stock  bearing  2f  per  cent,  interest.  The  pur- 
chaser was  to  repay  the  loan  in  49  annual  pay- 
ments of  4  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money,  cov- 
ering both  principal  and  interest.  The  Govern- 
ment woula  be  secured,  not  by  the  land  alone, 
but  by  a  guarantee  fund  equal  to  the  whole 
amount  of  its  advances  at  any  one  time,  consist- 
ing of  the  contribution  of  the  Exchequer  of 
£40,000  a  year  in  lieu  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
grants  under  the  local  government  acts,  the 
Irish  proportion  of  the  probate  duty,  estimated 
at  £200,000  a  year,  and  one  fourth  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  purchase  money  included  in  the  4-per- 
cent, annuity  paid  by  the  occupiers.  In  case 
this  should  prove  insufficient  the  Government 
could  impound  one  fifth  of  the  landlord's  pur- 
chase money  to  furnish  a  tenants'  insurance 
fund  and  could  divert  the  local  rates  on  Govern- 
ment property,  the  grants  for  pauper  lunatics 
and  for  salaries  in  the  medical  and  educational 


departments  of  the  workhouses,  and  even  the 
Government  grants  for  the  national  education 
system  in  order  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
'the  capitalized  value  of  the  guarantee  fund  was 
estimated  at  £33,000,000,  and  to  that  amount 
the  total  state  advances  were  limited.  When 
the  whole  sum  had  been  loaned  out,  farther 
advances  could  only  be  made  as  fast  as  the 
money  was  repaid  bv  the  purchasing  occupiers. 
For  tne  congested  districts  special  arrangements 
were  made,  the  guarantee  being  supplemented 
by  £1,500,000  of  the  estimated  church  surplus 
not  yet  expended  and  a  special  board  being  cre- 
ated to  aid  in  developing  local  industries,  in 
amalgamating  small  holdings,  and  in  assisting 
emigration.  On  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Gladstone  called  in  question  the  practicability 
and  legality  of  the  provisions  for  contingent 
guarantees.  On  the  second  reading  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  condemned  state  landlordism  as  a 
ruinous  expedient,  and  Mr.  Pamell  called  in 
(question  the  policy  of  land  purchase,  although 
it  had  been  originally  proclaimed  by  the  Land 
Leaj^ie  and  had  been  adopted  by  the  whole  body 
of  his  supporters,  both  English  and  Irish.  He 
suggest«a  that  the  relief  should  be  given  in  the 
form  of  lower  rents,  the  entire  risk  of  the  finan- 
cial operation  being  borne  by  the  Government 
His  amendment,  supported  by  the  entire  Oppo- 
sition, was  rejected  oy  a  majority  of  80. 

The  tithe  bill,  in  accordance  with  the  pledge 
given  by  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  session,  transferred  the  tithe  rent-charge 
from  the  occupier,  on  whom  it  was  placed  by  the 
former  Government  bill,  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty that  is  liable,  giving  power  to  the  county 
court  to  order  payment,  in  case  of  default,  out 
of  the  rent  of  the  land  and  to  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver. When  the  amount  of  the  tithe  exceeds 
the  rent  of  the  land  provision  was  made  for  re- 
ducing it,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
for  its  redemption.  Altered  to  meet  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  objections,  the  bill  was  still  very  dif- 
erent  from  one  that  he  could  approve,  or  the 
Radicals  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
or  Mr.  Pamell's  following,  who  mustered  164 
votes  in  favor  of  Mr.  Picton's  amendmetat,  which 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  125. 

Mr.  Goschen's  very  satisfactory  surplus  was 
mainly  due,  as  hp  explained,  to  the  **  rush  for 
alcohol,"  and  therefore  in  framing  his  next 
year's  budget  he  made  the  temporary  duty  on 
beer  permanent,  placed  an  additional  tax  on 
spirits,  and  tumea  over  the  proceeds  of  both  to 
tne  local  taxation  account  in  order  to  make 
good  the  promises  that  the  failure  to  carry  the 
wheel  ana  van  tax  had  left  unfulfilled.  Tea- 
drinkers  could  not  be  refused  a  reduction  at 
least  of  the  dut^  on  the  temperance  beverage. 
Relief  was  also  given  to  the  lower  middle  classes^ 
"  the  people  who  begin  to  wear  a  black  coat,"  by 
a  reduction  of  the  house  tax  on  houses  assessed 
below  £60  a  year.  The  land  purchase  bill  and 
the  tithe  bill  were  both  cast  into  the  shade  by 
the  controversy  that  arose  over  Mr.  Goschenli 
plan  for  buying  up  public-house  licenses,  which 
was  discussed  at  great  length  on  the  budget  bill 
and  afterward  on  the  local  taxation  bill  dealing 
with  the  application  of  specially  assigned  rev- 
enues.   The  Tories,  who  have  received  political 
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support  from  the  liquor  dealors  and  brewers, 
were  inclined  to  take  the  view  that  licenses, 
many  of  which  had  been  in  operation  for  lonff 
periods  and  were  transferred  with  the  good-will 
of  the  business  as  a  valuable  property,  were  of 
the  nature  of  vested  rights,  and  could  not  justly 
be  extinguished  with  compensation.  The  Lib- 
erals contended  that  the  law  under  which  licenses 
were  granted  and  renewed  from  year  to  year 
conferred  no  perpetual  privilege;  and  the  tem- 
perance advocates  raised  an  outcry  against  in- 
demnifying publicans  whose  licenses  it  was  found 
desirable  to  discontinue  in  the  interest  of  public 
morals.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  rejected  the  views  of  the  ministers, 
and  some  of  the  Conservatives  were  inclined  to 
rebel.  Mr.  Ritchie's  local  taxation  bill  em- 
powered the  countv  council,  after  a  license  has 
been  renewed  bv  the  licensing  body,  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  holder  for  its  relinquishment.  To 
mitigate  the  hostility  of  the  temperance  party 
he  offered  concessions  in  re^rd  to  the  creation 
of  new  licenses,  depriving  licensees  of  the  privi- 
lege of  removal,  taking  from  grocers  the  right 
of  selling  liauor  by  the  glass,  and  giving  the 
licensing  body  the  absolute  power  to  refuse  to 
renew  all  licenses  granted  in  the  future  without 
prejudice  to  the  contention  that  it  possesses  this 
power  in  respect  to  all  licenses.  It  has  been  the 
invariable  custom  in  England  to  renew  a  license 
unless  some  fault  of  conduct  is  alleged  against 
the  licensee,  though  the  courts  have  not  affirmed, 
as  they  have  in  Ireland,  the  absolute  right  of 
renewal,  provided  the  house  has  been  conducted 
according  to  law.  Lord  Randolph  Churehill, 
who  has  taken  up  a  position  of  independence 
and  criticism  toward  the  present  Government,  of 
which  he  once  formed  a  part,  introduced  the  tem- 
perance question  on  Apnl  29  by  bringing  in  a  bill 
giving  control  over  the  issue  of  licenses  to  the 
town  council  in  boroughs  and  to  the  county  coun- 
cil in  counties,  and  inaugurating  local  option  bv 
providing  that  in  any  of  the  districts  into  which 
each  borough  and  countv  constituency  should 
be  divided  by  the  councU,  a  separate  licensing 
committee  having  control  in  each  district,  when- 
ever two  thirds  of  the  rate  payers  vot«  for  pro- 
hibition all  licenses  shall  be  revoked  throughout 
the  district,  though  not  without  compensation. 
He  also  proposed  to  simplify  the  licensing  sys- 
tem by  having  onlv  three  kinds  of  licenses  in- 
stead of  twelve.  Mr.  Ritchie,  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  assented  to  the  plan 
of  making  the  municipal  and  county  councils 
the  licensing  authority,  and  welcomed  Lord 
Randolph's  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation, which  disgusted  the  temperance  party, 
while  the  feature  that  gave  them  the  most 
satisfaction,  that  of  the  popular  veto,  he  said 
the  Gk>vernment  could  not  accept  because  it  in- 
troduced a  new  principle  into  the  Constitution. 
and  because  ^at  public  inconvenience,  and 
even  danger,  might  result  if,  by  a  vote  represent- 
ing a  passing  phase  of  popular  opinion,  all  li- 
censed houses  m  a  district  should  be  closed  and 
the  inhabitants  prohibited  drinking.  Mr.  Caine 
led  the  Opposition  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  local  taxa- 
tion bill,  offering  an  amendment  which,  after 
three  days'  debate,  was  negatived  on  May  15  by 
a  vote  of  839  to  266 
The  tithe  bill,  the  land-purchase  bill,  and  the 


local  taxation  bill  reached  the  committee  stage 
only  by  means  of  an  arbitrary  decision  of  the 
Speaker,  against  which  Mr.  Gladstone  protested 
as  contrary  to  precedent,  ruling  out  all  instruc- 
tions that  were  in  conlSict  with  the  principle  of 
the  measure  under  consideration  or  so  ifar  at 
variance  with  it  as  to  present  an  alternative 
scheme^  Even  this  expedient  could  not  repair 
the  delays  and  mistakes,  and  when  the  ministers 
woke  up  to  the  situation  in  the  middle  of  June, 
a  party  caucus  was  held  at  the  Carlton  Club  to 
discuss  the  question  of  carrying  over  uniinished 
business  from  one  session  to  another.  On  June 
17  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  laid  before  the  House  a 
proposal  for  a  new  standing  order  to  enable  bills 
that  had  been  considered  in  committee  to  be 
revived  in  the  next  ensuing  session  of  the  same 
Parliament  without  debate  in  the  earlier  stages. 
On  the  demand  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  proposed 
change  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  where 
it  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  who  pointed  out  that  it  would  enable  the 
House  of  Lords  to  exercise  in  a  greater  measure 
than  at  present  the  initiative  in  legislation. 
When  the  ministers  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  necessary  to  abandon  all  the  principal 
legislation  of  the  year,  they  proposed  to  meet 
the  difficulty  by  arranging  that  Parliament 
should  begin  the  next  session  in  November,  a 
plan  that  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  thought 
ought  not  to  be  adopted  witnout  consulting 
Parliament. 

The  public  agitation  against  the  licensing 
clauses  of  the  local  taxation  bill,  called  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  "Publicans'  Endowment  Dill," 
caused  many  supporters  of  the  Government  to 
waver.  In  committee  the  Government  was  al- 
most defeated  on  the  clause  proposing  to  &pply 
£350,000  to  the  purchase  of  licenses,  many  Con- 
servatives having  ^ne  to  the  Ascot  races  on 
June  19,  not  expecting  that  the  division  would 
be  taken,  which  resulted  in  a  vote  of  228  for  and 
224  against  the  clause.  The  Government  offered 
to  withdraw  the  licensing  clauses  and  allow  the 
money  appropriated  under  them  to  accumulate 
until  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation. This  scheme  of  "  ear-marking  "  money 
in  the  Treasury  was  denounced  by  the  Opposi- 
tion as  unconstitutional,  and  their  objections 
were  sustained  by  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Caine  resigned  his  seat  for  Barrow  in 
order  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  constituents 
concerning  his  attitude  toward  the  Government, 
which  was  made  manifest  bv  the  election,  not  of 
himself,  but  of  a  thoroughgoing  Gladstonian 
candidate.  Ac  Partick,  in  Scotland,  at  Bristol, 
and  in  nearly  every  by-election  the  reaction  in 
favor  of  Irish  home  rule  was  shown  by  the  in- 
crease of  Gladstonian  or  the  cutting  down  of 
Conservative  majorities,  and  more  than  one  con- 
stituency during  the  year  sent  a  Home  Ruler  to 
succeed  a  Conservative. 

The  Western  Australia  Constitution,  the  post- 
ponement of  which  might  provoke  a  ouarrel 
with  all  the  Australasian  colonies,  the  Indian 
Councils  bill,  which  was  urged  bv  the  Indian 
Government  and  was  elaborated  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  police  bill,  which  was  required  to  re- 
habilitate the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Matthews,  who 
barely  escaped  a  vote  of  censure  in  consequence 
of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Monro,  commissioner 
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of  the  metropolitan  police,  the  barracks  bill  and 
the  census  bills,  which  admitted  of  no  postpone- 
ment, and  the  contentious  votes  in  supply,  all  of 
which  had  yet  to  be  debated,  compelled  the 
ministers  to  throw  all  the  main  measures  over- 
board, notwithstanding  Mr.  Pameirs  with- 
drawal of  his  alternative  scheme  of  abating 
rents  by  Government  aid  and  his  avowal,  which 
surprised  his  friends  and  allies  no  less  than  it 
did  his  adversaries,  that  the  land  purchase  bill, 
with  some  comparatively  trifling  modifications, 
would  prove  acceptable.  The  bill  for  the  cession 
of  Heligoland  demanded  attention  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  business,  and  besides  the 
strictures  of  Radicals  and  Parnellites  on  the 
surrender  of  the  stronghold  to  Geimany  and  the 
expatriation  of  British  subjects  without  their 
consent  and  their  criticism  of  the  African  policy 
of  the  ministry,  Sir  William  Harcourt  raised 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  ceding 
British  territory  by  statute,  since  it  would  take 
a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  responsible  mmisters  by  vesting 
the  House  of  Loras  with  a  right  of  control  and 
veto  over  such  cessions.  After  defining  their 
views,  they  declined  to  take  further  part  in  the 
discussion.  Ministerial  difllculties  were  in- 
creased by  the  disaffection  among  the  police,  a 
partial  strike  of  the  postmen,  and  the  refusal  of 
a  part  of  the  Grenaaier  Guards  to  obey  orders 
at  Wellington  Barracks. 

The  proceeds  of  the  extra  spirit  duties,  since 
they  could  not  be  hoarded  until  Parliament 
should  agree  to  buy  out  the  good-will  of  super- 
fluous dramshops,  must  be  applied  to  some  pur- 
pose, and  the  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer  j)ro- 
posed  that  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scot- 
land they  should  be  added  to  the  residuary  funds 
of  the  county  councils  for  the  relief  of  rates  and 
that  in  Ireland  they  should  be  devoted  partly 
to  intermediate  education  and  partly  to  labor- 
ers* dwellings.  Scotch  representatives  opposed 
a  determined  resistance  to  the  provision  for  Scot- 
land, setting  up,  against  the  mterests  of  prop- 
erty owners  desinng  to  escape  taxation,  the 
claims  of  the  people  to  free  educatiop,  which 
they  proposed  to  extend  beyond  the  elementary 
branches  that  are  compulsory  bv  Jaw  to  the 
whole  school  course.  The  police  bills  were  op- 
posed in  like  manner  by  a  section  of  the  Scotch 
members  because  the  English  bill  proposed  a 
higher  scale  of  superannuation  pensions  than 
was  adopted  for  Scotland.  These  bills  having 
be^n  carried,  and  other  indispensable  measures, 
including  the  census  bills,  the  Government  aban- 
doned the  Indian  Councils  bill  and  the  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  savings  banks,  and  made  haste 
to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  year. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Irish  estimates,  which 
lasted  two  weeks,  the  administration  was  called 
to  account  more  particularly  for  the  practice  of 
"  shadowing  "  by  the  police.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  army  estimates,  Mr.  Stanhope,  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  stated  that  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of 
Lord  Hartington's  commission  in  respect  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  War  Oflflce,  though  he  did 
not  intimate  a  readiness  to  go  so  far  as  to  prac- 
tically abolish  the  independent  authority  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  In  the  Western  Australia 
Constitution  bill  the  Government  backed  down 


from  the  position  taken  the  vear  before,  a  select 
committee  having  modified  the  bill  in  accordance 
with  colonial  demands  by  giving  the  colony 
absolute  control  of  the  vast  unsettled  region's 
that  imperialists  wished  to  have  reserved  for  fu- 
ture disposition  by  the  home  Government  New 
regulations  were  appended  to  the  legislation  for 
stamping  out  and  preventing  the  introduction  of 
contagious  cattle  aiseases.  A  bill  fixing  the  lia- 
bility of  directors  of  companies,  introauced  in 
the  Lower  House  by  Mr.  Warmington,  was  so 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  strictures  of 
Lord  Herschell  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it 
lost  most  of  its  usefulness  in  the  eyes  of  its  orig- 
inal advocates.  A  bars  and  gates  bill,  introduo^ 
by  Lord  Rosebery,  passed  both  houses,  but  with 
a  compensation  clause  attached  that  defeated  its 
essential  purpose.  A  partnership  bill  and  a  bill 
for  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  introduced  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  were  the  principal  other  meas- 
ures tnat  passed  into  law,  in  addition  to  the 
amendments  in  the  system  of  winding  up  limited 
liability  companies,  acts  for  the  i^lotment  of 
houses  to  the  working  classes,  and  measures  for 
the  extensive  reconstruction  of  the  army  with 
the  obiect  of  securing  the  health  and  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  soldiers. 

In  the  Queen's  speech  prorofiruing  Parliament, 
on  Aug.  18,  mention  was  made  of  the  Anglo- 
German  and  Anglo-French  African  agreements, 
to  the  result  of  the  Brussells  conference  on  the 
su'^pression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  conven- 
tion of  the  South  African  Republic  respecting 
Swaziland,  which  the  Volksraad  had  ratified 
shortly  before.  The  adjustment  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Newfoundlanders  and  French  fish- 
ermen re^Lrding  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
rights  of  France  under  the  trieaty  of  Utrecht  was 
spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  anxious  attention, 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  offered  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
difference  with  the  United  States  respecting  the 
Behring  Sea  seal  fisheries. 

The  Labor  Agitation.— The  dockers'  strike 
in  London  and  the  activity  of  the  State  Social- 
ists have  brought  into  the  ascendant  ideas  that 
have  always  been  scouted  by  trades  unionists  of 
the  old  school,  and  this  tendency  was  accelerated 
by  the  revelations  of  excessive  hours,  semi-star- 
vation, unsanitary  conditions,  and  overcrowding 
brought  out  by  the  investigations  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  sweating 
system  which  made  its  report  in  May,  1890.  In 
the  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  eight  hours* 
working  day  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  June 
4,  nearly  500,000  people  took  part.  The  ques- 
tion was  the  chief  issue  before  the  Trade  Union 
Congress,  which  opened  at  Liverpool  on  Sept*  1. 
The  resolution  in  favor  of  a  statutory  eight 
hours'  day  was  hotly  contested  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  old  and  new  schools,  and  the  latter 
defeated  an  amendment  declaring  that  the  eight 
hours*  day  could  best  be  obtainea  by  the  efforts 
of  the  unions  was  defeated  by  the  small  majority 
of  181  against  178.  The  original  resolution  de- 
manding that  eight  hours  should  be  made  the 
limit  by  law  for  all  trades,  whether  desired  by 
the  trades  or  not,  was  carried  by  193  votes  against 
155.  Mr.  Broadhurst.  the  leader  of  the  old  school, 
was  succeeded  as  secretary  of  the  parliamentary 
committee  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
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ment  elected  by  the  miners  of  Yorkshire,  who, 
with  those  of  the  midland  counties,  favored  the 
legal  eight  hoars'  day,  while  those  of  Northum- 
berland and  the  representatives  of  the  old  and 
wealthy  unions  opposed  it.  By  its  resolutions 
and  instructions  the  congress  pledged  itself  to 
forward  the  international  labor  movement  and 
the  federation  of  labor  in  all  countries  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  completely  reversing  the 
former  attitude  on  this  question.  The  resolu- 
tion that  no  Government  or  public  contract 
should  be  given  to  a  firm  paying  less  than  the 
union  rate  of  wages  was  aaopted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  more  novel  proposition  that  em- 
ployers should  be  prohibited  under  penalty  of 
imprisonment  from  contracting  for  tne  hire  of 
laboi  outside  the  United  Kingdom  under  pen- 
alty of  imprisonment  was  approved  with  the  same 
unanimity.  Mr.  Tom  Mann's  resolution  that 
power  be  granted  to  municipal  and  county  coun- 
cils to  establish  workshops  where  persons  thrown 
out  of  employment  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
shall  be  given  employment  at  trade-union  rates 
of  wages  was  likewise  adopted.  The  congress 
demanded  in  another  resolution  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  which  make  picketing  illegal. 

The  Tithe  War  in  Wales.— The  resistance 
to  the  tithe  in  north  Wales,  which  originated  in 
the  necessity  of  a  reduction  owing  to  agricult- 
ural depression,  as  to  the  amount  of  which  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  own  the  tithes, 
and  the  Welsh  farmers  could  not  agree,  soon 
passed  into  a  politico-religious  movement  by 
which  the  Radicals  hoped  to  overthrow  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Wales.  The  Nonconform- 
ists who  have  their  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Con- 
Igregational,  and  Baptist  societies  to  support, 
were  taught  to  see  the  injustice  of  being  com- 
pelled to  paying  to  keep  up,  not  merely  the  al- 
most empty  churches  in  Wales,  but  Anglican 
institutions  in  England.  The  Anti-Tithe  League 
^was  formed,  and  people  began  to  refuse  to  pay 
tithes  altogether,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  con- 
scientious scniples.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Gee,  a 
Methodist  minister,  who  edits  the  *'  Baner,'*  and 
several  of  the  Independent  ministers  proclaimed 
the  doctrines,  and  when  they  had  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  people,  George  Osborne  Morgan, 
ex-Judge  Advocate^eneral,  and  other  members 
of  Parliament  espoused  the  cause. 

The  attorney  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, with  a  party  of  emergency  men,  accom- 
panied by  a  superintendent  of  police  and  twelve 
constables,  visited  Llannefydd,  Denbighshire,  on 
Aug.  11, 1890,  for  the  purpose  of  distraining  for 
tithe.    A  crowd  gathered  and  swelled  to  such 

Sroportions  and  act«d  so  menacingly  that  the 
istraining  party  was  intimidated  and  left  with- 
out accomplishing  its  object.  A  fortnight  later, 
the  Government  having  been  induced  to  furnish 
military  aid,  they  returned  with  an  escort  of 
hussars,  and  the  tithes  were  collected  in  that 
parish  and  in  Llansannan,  amid  the  groans  and 
nootings  of  the  multitude.  Resistance  was  of- 
ered  at  only  two  farms. 

The  Parnell  Gommlssloii.— The  report  of 
the  special  commission,  consisting  of  Sir  James 
Hannen,  Justice  Day,  and  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. 
appointed  under  the  act  of  1888  to  inquire  into 
the  charges  and  allegations  made  against  Mr. 
Pamell  and  his  Irish  colleagues,  by  the  Attor- 


ney-General, in  the  action  of  "0*Donnell  vs. 
Walter,"  was  presented  to  Parliament  on  Feb. 
18,  1890.  These  char^  were  in  substance  the 
statements  contained  m  the  series  of  articles  on 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  printed  in  the  London 
"Times."  The  following  were  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  three  judges : 

I.  We  find  that  the  respondent  members  of  Parlia- 
ment collectively  were  not  members  of  a  conHpiraoy 
having  for  its  object  to  establish  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland ;  but  we  find  that  some  of  them, 
together  with  Mr.  Davitt,  estabUahed  and  joined  in 
the  Land  Lea^e  organization  with  the  intention  by 
its  means  to  bring  about  the  absolute  independence  of 
Ireland  as  a  separate  nation.  The  names  are  those 
of  Mr.  Davitt^r.  M.  Harris,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  W.  Redmond,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Condon,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly. 

II.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  by  a  system  of  coercion  And  intimidation 
to  promote  an  agrarian  agitation  against  the  payment 
of  agricultural  rents,  for  the  piirpoee  of  impoverish- 
ing and  expelling  irom  the  oountrv  the  Insh  land- 
lords, who  were  styled  the  "  Engli^m  Garrison." 

III.  We  find  that  the  charge  that  ^*  when  on  cer- 
tain occasions  they  thought  it  politic  to  denounce,  and 
did  denounce,  certain  crimes  in  public  they  after- 
ward led  their  supporters  to  believe  such  denuncia- 
tion was  not  sincere"  is  not  established.  We  en- 
tirely acqmt  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  other  respondents 
of  the  charge  of  insincerity  in  their  denunciation  of 
the  Phoenix  Park  murderB,  and  find  that  the  fiic-sim- 
ile  letter  on  which  this  charge  was  chiefly  based  as 
against  Mr.  Pamell  is»a  forgery. 

IV.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  disseminate 
the  "Irish  World"  and  other  newspapers  tending 
to  indto  to  sedition  and  the  oommiflsion  of  other 
crime. 

V.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  not  directly 
incite  persons  to  the  commission  of  crime  other  than 
intimidation;  but  that  they  did  incite  to  intimida- 
tion, and  that  the  consequence  of  that  incitement  was 
that  crime  and  outrage  were  committed  by  the  per- 
sons incited.  We  find  that  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  the  respondents  made  payments  for  the  purpose 
of  inciting  persons  to  commit  crime. 

VI.  We  nnd  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  respond- 
ents did  nothing  to  prevent  crime  and  expressed  no 
boTia  Jide  disapproval,  that  some  of  the  respondents, 
and,  in  particular,  Mr.  Davitt,  did  express  bona  jidA 
disapproval  of  crime  and  outrage ;  but  that  the  re- 
Bpoudents  did  not  denounce  the  system  of  intimida- 
tion which  led  to  crime  and  outrage,  but  persisted  in 
it  with  knowledge  of  its  effect. 

VII.  We  find  that  the  respondents  did  defend  per- 
sons charged  with  agrarian  crime,  and  supported 
their  families,  but  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that 
they  subscribed  to  testimonials  for,  or  were  intimately 
associated  with,  notorious  criminals,  or  that  they  made 
payments  to  procure  the  escape  of  criminals  from 
justice. 

VIII.  We  find,  as  to  the  allegation  that  the  re- 
spondents made  payments  to  compensate  persons 
who  had  been  i injured  in  the  commission  ot  crime, 
that  they  did  make  such  payments. 

IX.  As  to  the  allegation  that  the  respondents  in- 
vited the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  and  accepted 
subscriptions  of  money  fh)m  known  advocates  of 
crime  and  the  use  of  dvnamlte,  we  find  that  the  re- 
spondents did  invite  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  and  accepted  subscriptions  of  money  from  Patrick 
Ford,  a  known  advocate  of  crime  and  the  use  of  dy- 
namite, but  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  re- 
spondents or  any  of  them  knew  that  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  controlled  we  League  or  was  collecting  money 
for  the  Parliamentary  fund.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  respondents  invited  and  obtained  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  Physical  Force  Party  in 
America,  including  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  in  order 
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to  obtain  that  asaiBtanoe,  abstained  fh)m  repudiating 
or  oondemniD^  the  action  of  that  party. 

There  remain  three  spedflo  chargea  against  Mr. 
Pamell,  namely : 

(a)  *'''  That  at  the  time  of  the  Kilmainham  negotia- 
tions Mr.  Pamell  knew  that  Sheridan  and  Boyton 
had  been  organizing  outrage,  and  therefore  wished 
to  use  them  to  put  down  outra^.'' 

We  find  that  this  charge  has  not  been  proved. 

(6)  *^  That  Mr.  Pamell  was  intimate  with  the  lead- 
ing Invincibles,  that  he  probably  learned  from  them 
what  they  were  about  when  he  was  released  on  parole 
in  April,*  1882,  and  that  he  recoffnixed  the  Pnoenix 
Park  murders  as  their  handiwork.^' 

We  find  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  charge. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  Invincibles  were  not 
a  branch  of  the  Land  League. 

(e)  '*■  That  Mr.  Pamell,  on  the  2Sd  of  January,  1888, 
by  an  opportune  renuttance.  enabled  F.  Byrne  to  es- 
cape from  justice  to  France.'' 

We  find  that  Mr.  Pamell  did  not  make  any  renut- 
tance to  enable  F.  Byrne  to  escape  from  justice. 

The  two  special  charges  against  Mr.  Davitt,  viz., 
(a)  ^*  That  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  oi^ganiza- 
tion,  and  convicted  as  such,  and  that  he  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Land  League  with  money  which 
had  been  contributed  for  the  purpose  of  outrage  and 
crime."  (b)  *''  That  he  was  in  dose  and  intimate  as- 
sociation with  the  party  of  violence  in  America,  and 
was  mainly  instramental  in  bringing  about  the  idli- 
ance  between  that  party  and  the  ramellite  and  Home 
Sule  party  in  America,"  are  based  on  pas»agcs  in  the 
'^ Times"  leadinsr  articles  of  the  7th  and  14th  of 
March,  188Y.  "  The  new  movement  was  appropri- 
ately Btarted  by  Fenians  out  of  Fenian  Ainds;  its 
*  father'  is  Michael  Davitt,  ar  convicted  Fenian." 
"That  Mr.  Pamell's  *  constitutional  oiiganization ' 
was  planned  by  Fenian  brains,  founded  on  a  i*enian 
loon,  and  reared  by  Fenian  hands." 

We  have  shown  in  the  course  of  the  report  that 
Mr.  Davitt  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organization, 
and  convicted  as  suoh,  and  that  he  received  money 
from  a  fUnd  which  had  been  contributed  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  outrage  and  crime,  viz.:  the  Skirmishing 
fund.  It  was  not,  however,  for  the  formation  of  the 
Land  League  itself,  but  for  the  promotion  of  the  agi- 
tation which  led  up  to  it.  We  have  also  shown  that 
Mr.  Davitt  returned  the  money  out  of  his  own  re- 
sources. 

With  regard  to  the  fVuiber  alleffation  that  he  was  in 
close  and  mtimate  association  with  the  part^  of  vio- 
lence in  America,  and  mainly  instramental  in  brings 
ing  about  the  allianee  between  that  party  and  the 
Pamellite  and  Home  Rule  party  in  America;  we  find 
that  he  was  in  8Uoh  close  and  intimate  association  ibr 
the  purpoiiie  of  brining  about,  and  that  he  waa 
mainly  instrumental  m  oringing  about  the  alliance 
referred  to. 

A  suit  for  damages  brought  by  Mr.  Parnell 
against  the  proprietors  of  the  "Times"  after 
the  confession,  flight,  and  suicide  of  the  forger 
Richard  Pigott,  who  sold  the  false  Pamell 
letters  to  the  "Times,**  was  compromised  for 
£5,000,  one  twentieth  of  the  sum  claimed,  the 
plaintiff  being  reimbursed  for  all  the  costs 
actually  incurred  in  bringing  the  action  The 
costs  incurred  by  the  Irish  members  in  defend- 
ing themselves  before  the  Parnell  Commission 
were  about  £40,000,  and  the  burden  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churcbiirs  attack  on  the  Government 
was  that,  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  constitu- 
tional method  of  a  trial  by  jury,  with  the  right 
of  challenge,  against  incriminated  persons,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  political  opponents,  the 
Executive  had  constituted  a  special  court,  un- 
known to  the  Constitution,  in  which  the  judges 
united  the  functions  of  judge  and  jury,  nomi- 


nated the  members  of  th6  tribunal,  and  inflicted 
on  their  political  opponents  a  heavy  penalty  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  pecuniary  fine. 

The  Trouble  in  Tipperary.— At  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Parnell  the  "plan  of  campaign" 
was  limited  to  the  10  or  12  estates  on  which  it 
was  originally  started.  The  Qovemment,  refus- 
ing to  yield  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  it  to 
allow  these  estates  to  share  in  the  act  of  1887 
and  thus  bring  the  conflict  to  an  end,  placed  all 
its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  landlords  for 
the  purpose  of  relentlessly  pursuing  the  tenants. 
In  all  Ireland  some  2,000  evicted  families  were 
living  in  the  sprine  of  1890  in  huts  provided  by 
the  Leafi^e  near  their  former  homesteads,  sup- 
ported by  public  subscriptions,  confident  of 
being  reinstated  in  their  possessions  after  the 
next  general  election,  if  not  sooner.  On  the 
Clanricarde  estate  a  settlement  was  almost 
reached  in  the  summer.  Lord  Clanricarde,  who 
had  originally  refused  to  make  any  abatement 
in  his  exorbitant  rents,  finally  having  agreed  to 
a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  which  tne  tenants 
were  willing  to  accept,  on  condition  that  the  140 
evicted  farmers  sllould  be  restored  to  their  hold- 
ings on  the  same  terms,  and  20  or  30  more  who 
were  threatened  with  eviction  should  be  left  un- 
disturbed. Instead  of  complying,  the  landlord 
sent  to  Ulster  for  Protestant  tenants,  offering 
them  the  land  at  lower  rents  than  the  evicted 
men  had  paid  with  a  free  gift  of  the  tenant- 
right,  the  homes,  buildines,  and  other  improve- 
ments created  by  the  labor  and  capital  of  the 
latter  and  their  ancestors.  The  plan  of  coloniz- 
ing Protestant  tenants  on  vacant  farms  had  al- 
ready been  attempted  on  the  Coolgreany  and 
Massereene  estates,  causing  great  exasMration. 
Evictions  on  the  Ponsonby  estate,  near  Toughal, 
County  Cork,  which  were  begun  in  June,  18S&, 
were  resumed  in  April,  1890,  and  followed  up 
till  all  the  remaining  tenants  were  cleared  from 
the  estate,  which  consists  of  10,000  acres  of  good 
land,  the  greater  part  of  it  growing  nothing  but 
weeds  and  thistles,  while  the  200  evicted  families 
lived  in  idleness  in  shanties  on  neighboring 
lands.  The  business  of  the  town  of  Yough^ 
was  ruined.  The  tenants  had  offered  to  submit 
their  demands  to  arbitration,  which  had  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  Sir  Charles  Russell 
in  the  dispute  on  the  Vandeleur  estate.  Being 
refused,  tney  had  entered  into  negotations  to 
buy  the  estate,  and  the  bargain  was  nearlv  con- 
summated on  terms  that  the  embarrassecl  pro- 
prietor considered  very  hard,  when  Arthur  Hugh 
Smith-Barry,  owner  of  half  the  town  of  Tipper^ 
ary  and  much  valuable  land  in  its  neighbornood, 
intervened  to  save  his  fellow-landlord  by  organ- 
izing a  syndicate  to  farm  his  land,  which  placed 
upon  it  1,400  head  of  cattle  and  600  sheep,  and 
obtained  a  profit  exceeding  the  rent.  The  "  plan 
of  campaign  '*  was  declared  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Smith-Barry,  whose  tenants  had  no  grievance  of 
their  own,  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  Mr. 
John  Dillon,  with  their  lieutenants,  concentrated 
their  efforts  upon  Tipperary,  while  the  Castle 
Government  developea  extraordinary  energy  in 
frustrating  the  "  plan  **  in  that  town,  where  only 
rigorous  Iwycotting  could  prevent  ruined  trades* 
men  and  farmers  from  resuming  the  occupations 
that  once  made  them  prosperous.  The  organiz- 
ers of   the  "plan**  were  successful,  and,  one 
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after  another,  the  men  who  remained  on  the  es- 
tate were  forced  to  give  up  their  premises  and 
join  the  combination.  To  combat  boycotting 
the  Government  resorted  to  the  new  custom 
called  '*  shadowing."  Persons  suspected  of  in- 
citing or  encouraging  boycotting  were  attended 
wherever  they  went  m  public  by  a  policeman  in 
uniform,  or  sometimes  by  two,  one  walking  at 
the  side  and  the  other  close  at  the  heels  of  the 
suspected  individual.  In  this  manner  the  popu- 
lar priests,  Father  Humphreys  and  Father  Ken- 
nedy, were  dogfl;ed  about.  The  practice  was 
loudly  denounced  b^  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  fol- 
lowers as  an  abommation,  a  degrading  punish- 
ment without  trial.  Boycotting  notices  oearing 
the  names  of  Mr.  Smith*Barry*s  tenants  who 
secretly  paid  rent  were  posted  on  June  2^  and 
Aug.  18,  crops  were  destroyed,  windows  were 
smashed,  shots  were  fired  on  various  occasions, 
several  rude  bombs  were  exploded,  and  the 
police  were  assaulted,  but  only  twice,  for  they 
were  everywhere  present  in  numbers,  and  an 
Snglish  regiment  was  quartered  in  the  town  as 
»  reserve  force.  In  September  fresh  evictions 
took  place,  and  the  last  of  the  tenants  were 
driven  from  the  Youghal  and  Glensharold 
estates. 

On  Sept.  16  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
William  O^Brien  and  John  Dillon,  together  with 
Thomas  Joseph  Condon,  David  Sheehy,  and  Pat- 
rick O'Brien,  three  other  members  of  rarliament, 
the  Rev.  David  Humphreys,  and  six  others,  on  the 
charge  of  having  taken  part  in  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  induce  persons  not  to  pay  rent  to 
Arthur  Hugh  Smitn-Barry.  Their  arrest  took 
place  just  as  the  two  leaders  were  on  the  point 
of  embarking  for  the  United  States,  and  was 
attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  defeat  their  mission.  With  the  promi- 
nent Nationalists  who  hastened  to  Tipperary 
when  the  trial  opened  on  Sept  25  went  John 
Horley.  A  crowd  assembled  to  receive  Patrick 
O'Brien,  who  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  on  the 
same  train,  raised  a  cheer  for  the  ex-Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  whereupon  the  police  charged 
with  their  batons.  When  the  hour  for  the  trial 
came  people  gathered  before  the  gates  of  the 
court-house  and  struggled  for  entrance.  The 
police,  who  had  orders  to  admit  only  those  in- 
terested in  the  trial,  repeatedly  drove  them  back 
with  their  clubs,  wounding  many,  among  them 
Mr.  Harrison,  member  of  Parliament  for  Tippe- 
rary, and  provoking  the  citizens  to  fury,  until 
finally  Col.  Caddell,  the  district  magistrate,  was 

Sirsuaded  to  open  the  doors.  Mr.  Dillon  and 
r.  O'Brien  botn  objected  to  being  tried  before 
Resident-Magistrate  Shannon,  but  their  objeo* 
tion  was  overruled.  The  trial  was  postponed,  the 
procedure  of  the  obsolete  act  of  Eaward  III  pre- 
cluding appeal  was  adopted,  and  the  two  prison- 
ers, who  had  given  bail,  determined  to  escape  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  mission  to  America  intrusted 
to  them  by  the  Convention  of  the  Nationalist 
(Mirty  held  in  Dublin.  Leaving  Dublin  clandes- 
tinely, they  sailed  in  a  pleasure  yacht  to  Cher- 
bourg, and  took  passage  on  a  steamer  for  New 
York  in  the  middle  of  October. 

The  conference  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  convened  at  Dublin  on  Oct.  6,  by  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  although  he  remained  away,  passed  resolu- 
tions :  (1)  Demanding  that  the  bodies  of  tenants 


evicted  in  a  mass  by  the  Irish  Executive  acting 
in  conjunction  with  syndicates  of  landlords,  al- 
though they  have  always  been  willing  to  submit 
their  claims  t-o  arbitration,  should,  l^  a  legisla- 
tive enactment,  be  restored  to  their  holdings  on 
terms  similar  to  those  of  the  act  of  1887;  (2) 
calling  on  the  Government  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  in  all  the 
western  seaboard  counties  is  m  imminent  danger 
of  famine,  to  introduce  a  bill  to  suspend  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  rent  in  holdings  un- 
der £20  a  year,  and  draw  plans  for  useful  and  re- 
productive works  to  save  the  people  from  starva- 
tion ;  (8)  expressing  amazement  and  indignation 
at  the  arrest  of  five  members  of  Parliament,  in 
presence  of  a  threatened  famine,  on  the  eve  of 
the  departure  of  two  of  them  to  America  to  in- 
voke aid  for  the  suffering  people,  and  appealing 
for  subscriptions  to  enable  the  Tenants'  Defense 
Association  to  frustrate  the  latest  despairing  de- 
vice of  the  Tory  coercionists ;  (4)  commissioning 
John  Dillon,  William  O'Brien,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  T. 
P.  O'Connor,  Timothy  Harrington.  W.  Abraham, 
and  T.  P.  Gill,  to  proceed  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  circumstances 
of  the  struggle  in  Ireland  ana  the  enormous  bur- 
den placed  on  the  national  resources  by  the  late 
wholesale  clearances  and  the  heavier  expenditure 
necessitated  by  the  coming  general  election. 

Contest  oyer  the  Irish  Leadership.— The 
suit  of  Capt.  William  H.  O'Shea  for  a  divorce 
from  his  wife,  Catherine  O'Shea,  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  John  Page  Wood,  and  sister  of  Gen. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  in  which  Charles  Stewart  Pai^ 
nell  was  made  corespondent,  came  up  for  trial 
on  Nov.  15,  the  petition  having  been  pending 
since  Dec.  24, 1889.  It  had  been  averred  that 
Mr.  Pamell  would  come  out  of  the  trial  "  with 
out  a  stain  on  his  honor,"  and  a  denial  was 
entered;  yet  when  the  case  was  called,  Mrs- 
O'Shea's  lawyer  announced  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  cross-examine  or  call  witnesses  or  take 
any  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  no  one  appeared 
for  Mr.  PameU,  the  respondent  having  chosen  to 
let  the  case  go  undefended.  Testimony  was  of- 
fered to  show  that  since  Mr.  Pamell  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Cant  O'Shea,  in  1880, 
when  the  latter  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and 
was  introduced  into  his  home,  the  Irish  leader 
had  secretly  visited  Mrs.  O'Shea  in  her  husband's 
absence,  had  lodged  in  her  house,  and  had  met 
her  in  other  houses  rented  under  false  names ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  conniving,  Capt.  O'Shea 
had  exerted  all  his  influence  over  his  wife  to  in- 
duce her  to  cease  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell ;  had  challenged  him  to  a  duel  when  his  sus- 

Eicions  were  first  confirmed ;  had  been  answered 
y  both  with  ingenious  and  circumstantial  false- 
hoods ;  and  had  endeavored  to  the  last  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scandal,  for  his  children's  sake.  On 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  afilrminz  adultery  with 
no  connivance  on  the  husband^  part.  Justice 
Butt,  on  Nov.  17,  pronounced  a  decree  dissolv- 
ing the  marriage. 

The  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  feeling  that 
the  suit  had  been  brought  for  political  ends,  were 
not  inclined  to  desert  their  leader,  although  the 
case  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  furnished  a  precedent 
for  the  view  that,  in  the  Liberal  party  at  least,  a 
man  against  whom  a  similar  charge  of  immoral- 
ity had  been  established  in  the  divorce  court 
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could  not  remain  in  public  life  or  aspire  to  high 
oflHee.  Not  alone  the  Tory  journals  put  forward 
this  opinion:  the  ** Nonconformist  conscience" 
was  aroused,  and  everywhere  the  organs  of  the 
dissenting  religious  bodies,  whose  members  form 
the  main  strength  of  the  Gladstonian  Liberal 
party,  demanded  the  retirement  of  the  Irish 
leader,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  waited  for  the  col- 
liding currents  of  public  sentiment  to  produce 
their  effect.  Many  Gladstonian  politicians  were 
opposed  to  a  change  in  the  Irish  leadership,  and 
the  Irish  priesthood,  who  are  not  less  earnest 
sticklers  for  domestic  purity  than  the  Noncon- 
formists, kept  silence  or  pronounced  for  Parneil, 
on  the  assumption  that  he  would  yet  clear  his 
character.  He  gave  no  sign  of  yielding  to  the 
clamor  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Nonconform- 
ists. On  the  day  when  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  rendered  he  issued  his  usual  circular  as  lead- 
er of  the  party.  On  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of 
Parliament,  Nov.  25,  perceiving  the  unlikelihood 
of  Mr.  ParnelFs  spontaneously  retiring,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  had  convinced  himself  that  antipathy 
to  Mr.  Pamell  was  likely  to  lead  to  wholesale  de- 
fection to  the  Unionists,  asked  Justin  McCarthy 
to  acquaint  Mr.  Pamell  with  his  conclusion  that, 
"  notwithstanding  the  splendid  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Pamell  to  his  country,  his  continuance  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  leadership  would  be 

Eroauctive  of  consequences  disastrous  in  the 
ighest  decree  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,"  and  to 
expand  this  conclusion  by  adding  that  it "  would 
not  only  place  man^  hearty  and  effective  friends 
of  the  Irish  cause  m  a  position  of  great  embar- 
rassment, but  would  render  my  retention  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  based  as  it  has 
been  mamly  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Irish 
cause,  almost  a  nullity."  Mr.  Morley  had  a  long 
interview  with  Mr.  Parneil  after  Mr.  McCarthy 
had  delivered  the  message,  and  afterward  Mr. 
Gladstone  expostulated  with  him  but  could  not 
move  him  from  his  determination  to  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  party.  On  the  following  day  the 
caucus  of  the  Irish  members  with  enthusiasm 
unanimously  re-elected  Mr.  Pamell  chairman  of 
the  party,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  leadership,  thanking  them  for  their 
fresh  proof  of  confidence,  but  making  no  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  anxious  appeal.  The 
Gladstonian  Liberals  did  not  conceal  their  dis- 
may, and  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Union- 
ists were  elated  at  an  event  that  they  felt  confi- 
dent would  dismpt  the  Home  Rule  alliance. 
None  of  the  Nationalists  besides  Mr.  McCarthy 
knew  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ultimatum  until  after 
the  caucus,  when  it  was  communicated  to  them, 
and  also  to  the  press.  Seized  with  consternation, 
they  held  a  second  meeting,  but  could  take  no 
action,  as  their  chairman  was  absent.  Many  of 
his  followers  expected  that,  in  view  of  the  stat« 
of  British  feeling,  he  would  resign  after  receiv- 
ing a  vote  of  confidence.  When  they  knew  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  intimation  that  he  would  retire 
if  Mr.  Pamell  did  not,  38  of  the  Nationalist 
members  pledged  themselves  to  insist  on  his  lay- 
ing down  the  leadership.  On  the  following  day 
two  prolonged  meetings  were  held,  over  which 
Mr.  Pamell  presided.  Many  of  the  Nationalists 
and  Gladstonian  Home  Rulers  blamed  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy because  he  did  not  explain  the  situation 


to  the  Irish  members  before  they  re-elected  Mr. 
Pamell,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  asked  him  to  treat  his  oral  communi- 
cation as  confidential  if  he  found  that  Mr.  Par- 
neil contemplated  spontaneous  action.  In  the 
first  meeting,  on  Nov.  26,  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Sexton,  and  many  others,  while  attesting  their 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Pamell's  sacrifices  in  the 
Irish  cause,  urged  him  to  retire,  but  in  the  ad- 
journed meeting  a  reaction  among  the  minor 
members  of  the  party  manifested  itaelf,  and  the 
meeting  closed  with  the  expressed  hope  that,  bj 
means  of  negotiations  with  the  Gladstonian  lead- 
ers, a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  might  be  found. 
It  was  adjourned  till  an  expression  of  opinion 
could  be  received  from  the  Irish  delegates  m  the 
United  States.  All  the  Gladstonians  who  had 
opposed  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pamell.  abandoned 
that  attitude  wtien  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Mr. 
Morley  recapitulating  the  ultimatum  conveyed 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  was  published. 

Before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Nationalists, 
Mr.  Parneil  renounced  the  Gladstonian  alliance 
in  a  defiant  manifesto  to  the  Irish  people,  in 
which  he  revealed  and  denounced  as  inadequate 
the  proposals  of  home  rule  made  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Morley  at  a  confidential  inter- 
view at  Hawarden  m  November,  1889,  and 
hinted  that  Mr.  Morley  endeavored  to  influence 
his  action  by  offering  him  the  post  of  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  next  Liberal  minis- 
try despite  his  declaration  at  Cork  in  1880  that 
he  would  never  accept  office  in  a  British  Cab- 
inet. The  integrity  and  independence  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  having 
been  apparently  sapped  **  by  the  wire-pullers  of 
the  Lioeral  party,"  lie  said*  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  take  counsel  with  the  Irish  people  and  to 
remind  them  and  their  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives since  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Morley,  had  sought  to  influence  them  in 
their  choice  of  a  leader  and  claimed  the  right  of 
veto  upon  the  choice  that  ^*  Ireland  considers 
the  independence  of  her  party  as  her  only  safe- 
guard within  the  Constitution."  The  threat 
that,  unless  Ireland  concedes  this  right  of  veto 
to  England,  her  chance  of  obtaining  home  rule 
would  be  indefinitely  postponed,  compelled  hira, 
without  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  loss, 
to  inform  the  Irisn  how  little  they  would  lose  by 
not  consenting  to  throw  him  to  the  **  English 
wolves"  howling  for  his  destmction.  At  the 
Hawarden  conference,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  as 
his  opinion  and  that  of  his  colleagues  that  to 
conciliate  English  public  opinion :  (1)  It  would 
be  necessary  to  reduce  the  Irish  representation 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  10^  to  82 ;  (2) 
in  regard  to  the  land  question,  it  would  be  with- 
held from  the  control  of  the  Irish  Legislature^ 
and  he  would  renew  his  attempt  to  settle  it  by 
imperial  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  land  pur- 
chase bill  of  1880,  but  would  not  undertake  to 
bring  pressure  on  his  party  to  adopt  his  views ; 
(3)  the  Irish  constabulary  and  the  appointment 
of  its  officers  must  remain  for  an  indefinite 
period  under  the  control  of  the  imperial  author- 
ity, while  the  funds  for  its  maintenance,  pay- 
ment, and  equipment  would  be  oompulsorily 
provided  out  of  Irish  resources ;  (4)  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  judiciary,  including  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  county  court  judges,  and  resi- 
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dent  magistrates,  should  be  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Government  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Parnell,  claiming  constabulary  con- 
trol, judicial  appointments,  and  agrarian  reform 
as  essential  to  nome  rule,  was  willing  to  humor 
English  prejudices  by  proceeding  by  slow  stages. 
He  was  indifferent  as  to  the  ultimate  representa- 
tion of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  after 
the  attainment  of  powers  of  self-government 
equivalent  to  those  possessed  by  a  State  of  the 
American  Union ;  but  during  tfie  period  of  pro- 
bation he  insisted  on  retaining  the  full  parlia- 
mentary strength  of  the  party,  deeming  it  "  the 
height  of  madness  for  any  Irish  leader  to  imi- 
tate Grattan*s  example  and  consent  to  disband 
the  army  which  had  cleared  the  way  to  victory." 
He  explained  his  vacillating  attitude  toward  Mr. 
Balfour's  land  purchase  bill  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Morley  had  induced  him  to  oppose  its  second 
reading  in  order  to  appease  the  discontent  of 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  Radicals,  and  even  dis- 
closed the  tactics  in  regard  to  the  measure  that 
had  been  agreed  on  for  the  coming  session.  The 
fate  of  the  evicted  tenants  having  been  advanced 
as  an  argument  for  his  expulsion,  he  alluded  to 
Mr.  Money's  despair  because  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment could  not  venture  to  assist  them  directly 
and  an  Irish  Parliament  would  have  no  power  to 
do  anything  for  them,  and  boasted  that  he  had 

Sroviaed  for  them  so  far  and  would  be  able  to 
o  so  in  the  future.    The  manifesto  ended  with 
the  following  peroration : 

Sixteen  yean  ago  I  oonoeived  the  idea  of  an  Irish 
parliamentary  party  independent  of  all  English  par- 
ties. Ten  years  ago  I  was  elected  leader  of  the  inde- 
pendent Irish  Parliamentary  party.  During  these 
ten  yeain  this  party  has  remained  mdependent,  and 
because  of  its  independence  it  has  forced  upon  the 
English  people  the  necessity  of  granting  home  rule 
to  &clana«  I  believe  that  the  ^arty  will  obtain  home 
rule  only  provided  that  it  remains  mdependent  of  any 
English  party.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  action  of 
the  Irish  people  in  supporting  me  will  endanger  the 
home  rule  cause  or  postpone  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  Parliament.  But  even  if  the  danger  with  which 
we  are  threatened  by  the  Liberal  i>arty  of  to-day  were 
to  be  realized.  I  believe  that  the  Irish  people  through- 
out the  worla  would  affree  with  me  that  postpone- 
ment would  be  preferable  to  a  compromise  of  our  na- 
tional rights  by  the  acceptance  or  a  measure  which 
would  not  realize  the  aspirations  of  our  race. 

Mr.  Gladstone  published  a  letter  purportiiig  to 
deny,  yet  in  the  main  corroborating,  Mr.  Par- 
Bell  s  account  of  the  conversation  at  Hawarden, 
but  disavowing  the  formal,  unanimous,  and  final 
character  imputed  to  his  proposals.  He  ended 
it  with  the  following  declaration : 

(1)  I  have  always  held,  in  public  as  well  as  in  pri- 
vate, that  the  National  rarty  of  Ireland  ought  to  re- 
main entirely  independent  of  the  nberaf  party  of 
Great  Britain.  (2)  It  is  our  duty,  and  my  du^  in 
particular,  conformably  to  the  spirit  of  Grattan  and 
U'Connell,  to  study  all  adjustments  in  the  great  mat- 
ter of  home  rule  which  may  tend  to  draw  to  our  aide 
moderate  and  equitable  opponents:  but  for  me  to 
propose  any  measure  except  such  as  Ireland  could  ap- 
prove on  the  lines  already  laid  down  would  be  flsitu- 
ity  as  regards  myself  ana  treachery  to  the  Irish  na- 
tion, in  whom,  oven  by  the  ude  of  Mr.  Pamell,  I  may 
olalm  to  take  an  interest. 

Mr.  Morley  also  published  a  statement,  in 
which,  without  gainsaying  the  disclosures  of  the 
manifesto,  he  endeavored  to  remove  the  impres- 
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sion  they  produced.  The  Irish  delegates  in 
America,  wno  had  suspended  ludgment  pending 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Pamell*8  manifesto,  tele- 
graphed that  they  had  read  it  with  the  deepest 
pain  and  were  convinced  that  his  continued  lead- 
ership was  impossible,  Mr.  Harrington  alone  dis- 
senting. This  was  followed  by  a  long  manifesto, 
in  which  they  paid  tribute  to  the  matchless 
genius  and  imperishable  services  of  Mr.  Pamell 
and  ascribed  the  dangers  into  which  he  had 
plunged  Ireland,  compelling  them  to  choose  be- 
tween his  deposition  and  the  destruction  of  their 
country's  cause,  to  the  resentment  of  a  strong 
and  proud  spirit  against  ungenerous  attacks. 

The  postponed  meeting  of  the  Nationalist 
members  "  to  give  Mr.  Pamell  an  opportunity  to 
reconsider  his  position  "  was  called  on  Dec.  1, 
when  Col.  Nolan,  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
retention,  moved  that  the  decision  be  deferred 
until  they  could  ascertain  the  views  of  their 
constituents  and  meet  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Pamell 
accused  Mr.  Sexton  and  other  opponents  of  hav- 
ing taken  counsel  with  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
Prof.  J.  Stuart,  a  statement  which  they  repelled, 
and  called  on  the  meeting  not  to  sell  him  for 
nothing,  but  only  for  his  lull  value.  After  two 
days  of  stormy  aebate,  Col.  Nolan*s  amendment 
was  rejected  by  44  against  29  votes.  On  Dec.  3 
and  4  a  compromise  amendment,  offered  by  Mr. 
Clancy,  one  of  Mr.  Pamell's  supporters,  with  his 
approval,  was  discussed  and  adopted.    Taken  to- 

f  ether  with  Mr.  Pamell's  statements  during  the 
ebate,  its  effect  was  that  Mr.  Pamell  should  re- 
tire for  a  time  from  the  leadership  if  assurances 
were  obtained  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley, 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  pledging  them  to  a 
home  mle  measure  giving  the  control  of  the 
agrarian  question,  the  constabulary,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges,  to  the  Irish  Legislature. 

A  similar  proposition  had  been  discussed  at  a 
I>revious  meeting,  and,  with  Mr.  Pamell's  sanc- 
tion, had  been  conveyed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  declined  to  give  the  guarantee 
because  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  discussions  of  tne  Irish  party  and 
because  it  could  not  be  kept  secret.  He  also 
declined  to  treat  with  Mr.  Pamell  as  leader  of 
the  Irish  party.  In  explaining  his  position,  on 
Dec.  4,  Mr.  Pamell  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an 
"  unrivaled  sophist,"  with  whom  it  is  as  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  direct  as  it  is  for  himself  (Pamell) 
to  give  an  indirect  answer  to  a  plain  ana  simple 
question. 

My  respons^ibility  [he  said]  is  derived  fh>m  you  to 
some  extent,  to  a  urge  extent,  but  it  is  also  derived 
from  a  long  train  of  circumstances  and  events  in 
which  many  of  you,  and  I  speak  to  ^ou  with  fp^&t 
respect,  have  had  no  share.  My  position  has  been 
granted  to  me  not  because  I  am  tne  mere  leader  of  a 
parliamentary  par^,  but  because  I  am  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  nation.  It  has  been  granted  to  me  on  ao- 
count  of  the  services  which  I  have  rendered  in  build- 
ing  up  this   party,  in  assimilatinff   prejudices,  in 


gentlemen,  know,  and  1  know,  that  there  is  no  man 
living,  if  I  am  gone,  who  could  succeed  in  reconcil- 
ing tne  feelings  of  tne  Irish  people  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Hawarden  proposals.  I  have  explained  to  you 
why  I  can  not  surrender  my  responsibility  in  this 
matter :  but  I  will  go  on  to  say,  farther,  that,  since 
you  aiuL  me  to  declare  beforehand  my  views  upon 
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these  important  quesldons,  since  yon  ask  me  to  sur- 
render to  you  betbrehand  my  judgment  upon  these 
matters,  I  claim  that  this  party  in  the  faoe  of  their 
constituencies  should  by  solemn  resolution  announce 
what  their  judgment  is. 

He  accordingly  offered  a  resolution  declaring 
no  home  rule  bill  acceptable  that  did  not  confer 
the  immediate  control  of  the  police  and  full 
power  to  deal  with  the  land  question  on  the 
Irish  home  rule  authorities,  and  intimated  his 
willingness  to  lay  down  the  leadership  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  categorically  pledge  himself  to 
these  conditions.  A  committee  of  eight  was  ap- 
pointed, Mr.  Parnell  bein^  one,  and  four  were 
delegated  to  seek  the  required  assurances  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  not  recognize  them  as  ofQcially  rep- 
resenting the  party,  refused  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations in  regard  to  Mr.  Pamell's  leadership, 
and  desired  to  be  disassociated  from  his  party 
colleagues  in  any  promises  he  might  make.  The 
resolution  was  altered  in  accordance  with  his  de- 
sires. As  he  had  made  it  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  discussion  with  the  deputation  that  the 
question  of  Mr.  Pamell's  leadership  should  first 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Irish  party,  tne  opponents 
of  Mr.  Parnell  attempted  to  put  a  resolution  de- 
posing him  ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  seized  the  copy  of 
the  resolution  while  Mr.  McCarthy  was  reading 
it.  Great  confusion  resulted,  which  ended  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  majority  of  45  members,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Parnell  and  26  supporters  in  possession 
of  the  meetine.  The  seceders  who  followed  Mr. 
McCarthy  hela  a  separate  caucus  elsewhere  and 
elected  him  chairman. 

The  contest  was  then  removed,  as  the  Pamel- 
lites  desired,  to  the  soil  of  Ireland,  where  the  staff 
of  the  National  League  was  faithful  to  Mr.  Par- 
nell, and  he  was  still  the  official  and  the  effective 
head  of  the  pwty.  The  "Freeman's  Journal," 
the  most  influential  Nationalist  newspaper,  ad- 
hered to  Mr.  Parnell.  He  was  also  the  chief 
owner  of  "  United  Ireland,"  the  weekly  organ  of 
the  League,  which  opposed  him,  and.  when  he 
reached  Dublin,  with  the  aid  of  the  sheriff,  he 
forcibly  took  possession  of  thepremises,  destroyed 
the  forms,  turned  out  the  editor-in-charge,  Mr. 
W.  O'Brien's  deputy,  and  had  a  new  edition  pre- 
pared in  his  interest.  The  former  managers  re- 
fained  possession  of  the  offices  after  Mr.- Parnell 
ad  left  town,  whereupon  he  returned  and  ejected 
them  a  second  time  by  physical  force.  The  papers 
that  were  printed  were  seized  when  on  the  way 
to  the  post-oflBce  by  a  party  of  bold  spirits  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  called  "  Mr.  Pamell's  Police," 
who  threw  the  whole  edition  into  the  Liffey.  The 
evicted  editors  prepared  another  anti-Pamellite 
sheet,  which  was  printed  under  the  name  of 
"  Suppressed  United  Ireland,"  and  this  the  anti- 
Pamellites  attempted  to  suppress  in  turn  by  legal 
proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  in- 
fringement under  the  trade- mark  and  copyright 
laws.  Mr.  Pamell's  position  in  the  constituen- 
cies was  strong  always,  and  it  had  improved 
daily.  The  municipal  councils  and  other  pub- 
lic bodies  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Galway, 
and  many  other  places  pledged  themselves 
to  his  support,  the  most  active  branches  of  the 
National  League,  of  which  he  remained  president, 
were  all  on  his  side ;  and  popular  demonstrations 
in  the  principal  towns  proved  that  his  name  was 


still  potent  On  Dec.  3  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  threw  the  whole  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence in  the  opposite  scale  by  publishing  a  decla- 
ration, signed  by  22  bishops,  in  which  they  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Pamell  **  convicted  of  one  of  the 
gravest  offenses  known  to  religion  and  societr,"  to 
be  a  man  *'  dishonored  and  wholly  unwortny  of 
Christian  confldence,"  and  unfit  to  be  the  Irish 
leader  for  the  additional  reason  that  his  continu- 
ance would  rend  and  disorganize  the  party  and 
lead  to  inevitable  defeat  at  the  approaching 
general  election,  and,  as  a  result,  **  home  rule 
indefinitely  postponed,  coercion  perpetuated,  the 
hands  of  the  evictor  strengthened,  and  the  ten- 
ants already  evicted  left  without  the  shadow  of 
a  hope  of  being  ever  restored  to  their  homes." 

The  rupture  between  Gladstone  and  Pamell 
enabled  the  Government  to  make  an  extraordi- 
nary start  in  legislative  business.  Instead  of  the 
usual  interminable  debate  on  the  address,  not  a 
single  amendment  was  offered,  and  it  was  adopted 
on  the  opening  day.  By  Dec.  10,  when  Parliament 
took  a  recess  over  the  holidays  till  Jan.  22,  the 
whole  legislative  programme  was  launched,  Mr. 
Pamell  having  gone  to  Dublin  to  lay  his  case  be- 
fore his  countrymen,  Mr.  McCarthy  assumed  the 
position  of  Irish  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons 
lor  a  day  or  two  before  the  adjourment,af  ter  which 
all  the  Irish  members  hurried  away  to  Ireland  to 
rally  the  people  to  their  several  factions.  The 
test  of  their  respective  strength  was  to  be  the 
approaching  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  north  Kilkenny.  The  clerical  and  anti-Par- 
nellite  candidate  was  Sir  John  Pope  Hen  easy, 
late  Governor  of  Mauritius,  who  had  once  been  a 
Tory  and  for  many  years  the  recipient  of  lar^ 
salaries  under  the  Government  The  facts  of  his 
official  career  were  made  use  of  in  speeches  to  the 
**  hillside  men  "  by  Mr  Pamell,  who  selected  as 
his  candidate  Mr.  Vincent  Scully,  a  popular  and 
wealthy  local  landlord  who  had  made  large  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  for  the  National  League. 

On  Dec.  10  the  anti-Pamellite  section  of  the 
Irish  party  issued  a  manifesto  to  their  fellow- 
countrvmen,  the  longest  of  all,  in  which  they 
began  \)y  saying  that  in  the  discharge  of  their 
sacred  tmst  as  representatives  of  Ireland,  bound 
by  supreme  law  of  political  duty  to  protect  her 
cause,  they  had  found  themselves  under  the  sad 
necessity,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of  feeling, 
of  bringing  to  an  end  Mr.  Pamell's  leadership  of 
the  party.  "We  had  to  make  a  choice,"  they 
said,  "  between  the  safety  of  our  nation  and  the^ 
ambition  of  one  man.  We  decided  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation."  They  said  that  they  had  under- 
taken, if  Mr.  Parnell  voluntarily  retired,  not  to 
fill  his  post  during  the  session,  but  to  let  him 
nominate  a  committee  to  direct  the  party  and  let 
its  future  tenure  be  determined  by  his  personal 
action  and  the  course  of  political  events. 

Fierce  scenes  ensued  on  the  arrival  of  the 
hostile  leaders  in  Ireland.  On  Dec.  11,  the  office 
of  "  United  Ireland  "  having  been  again  taken 
possession  of  by  the  regular  staff,  Mr.  Pamell 
and  his  friends 'forced  an  entrance,  and  recapt^ 
iired  the  paper.  He  then  journeyed  to  Cork, 
where  he  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusi- 
asm after  having  met  a  hostile  reception  at  Mal- 
low. On  that  day  appeared  a  second  pathetic 
manifesto  from  the  leaders  in  America,  ending 
with  the  words: 
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Finally,  our  cftuae  once  reficaed  irom  the  present 
deadly  penl,  our  race  may  rest  assured  that  nothing 
whicn  me  tenderness  of  devoted  colleagues  can  do 
will  bo  left  undone  to  heal  whatever  wounds  may 
have  been  inflicted  In  the  heat  of  the  strife,  and  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  PamelPs  genius  and  work,  so  that  his- 
tory may  drop  a  tear  over  the  errors  ot  a  passionate 
hour,  and  may  remember  only  the  great  Irisnman  and 
bom  leader  of  men,  who  found  the  Irish  cause  so 
plunged  in  helplessness  and  despair,  and  whose  arm 
lifted  that  cause  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  triumph. 

A  counter-manifesto  from  Timothy  Harring- 
ton proclaimed  his  fidelity  to  Mr.  Pamell.  The 
Irish  Democi'atic  Labor  Federation  Mr.  Pamell 
took  away  from  the  control  of  Mr.  Davitt,  just  as 
he  had  formerly  ousted  the  founder  of  the  Land 
League,  and  in  his  speeches  he  appealed  to  the 
youthful  and  combative  elements,  to  the  labor 
i^vocates,  and  to  the  advanced  Nationalists,  not- 
withstanding his  recent  record  of  extreme  mod- 
eration. Bv  his  speeches  in  Dublin  and  Cork  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  policy  of  conciliating  the 
good-will  that  he  had  followed  for  ten  years,  and 
proclaimed  one  that  could  only  secure  the  claims 
of  Ireland  by  means  of  a  rebellion.  Before  the 
Kilkenny  election  his  cause  received  a  serious 
blow  when  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Irish  Parliamentary  Fund  Association 
took  a  stand  against  him,  protesting  that  they 
could  not  calmly  consent  "  to  have  all  that  has 
been  purchased  for  Ireland  at  such  cost  and 
sacrifice  shattered  and  lost  in  an  hour  of  passion." 
On  Dec.  15  Mr.  Dillon  issued  a  manifesto  m  which 
he  said  that  Mr.  Pamell  had  plunged  Ireland  into 
a  conflict  for  purely  personal  ends,  and  had  used 
language  and  done  acts  revolting  to  every  free- 
bom  man,  and  that  unless  he  altered  his  course 
and  ended  his  methods  of  procedure  he  was  no 
fit  leader  for  a  nation  aspiring  to  be  free. 

The  old  and  trusted  leaders  of  the  party,  who 
had  bome  the  brunt  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
bat while  he  had  reaped  the  honors,  and  had 
submitted  with  admirable  discipline  to  his  long 
absences,  arbitrary  directions,  and  arrogant  de- 
meanor, were  now  ranged  in  opposition  to  the 
discarded  leader,  who  had  against  him  also,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  priests  of  Ireland,  many  of 
whom  were  officials  and  managers  of  the  local 
branches  of  the  League,  as  well  as  the  holders 
and  contributors  of  the  funds  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  petty  politicians  and  the  body 
of  the  electors  began  to  desert  the  Pamellite 
side.  Parnell  developed  a  fiercer  energy  and 
assumed  a  more  implacable  attitude  the  greater 
the  odds  gainst  him.  Violent  faction  fights  oc- 
curred in  various  places.  In  Tipperary  the  priests 
headed  an  onslaught  upon  the  Parnell ites  who 
attempted  to  break  up  a  meeting.  In  Kilkenny 
Mr.  Pamell,  with  his  adherents  William  lied- 
mond,  Edward  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
took  the  stump  for  Mr.  Scully,  while  Michael 
Davitt  and  Dr.  Tanner  canvassed  for  Sir  John 
Pope  Henessy.  On  Dec  16  the  Parnellites, 
having  taken  out  the  horses,  dragged  Mr.  Par- 
neirs  carriage  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd  that  Mr. 
Davitt  was  addressing  in  the  market-place  of 
Ballinakill,  and,  after  Mr.  Pamell  had  spoken, 
made  a  rush  upon  the  other  meeting.  Both 
sides  engaged  in  a  combat  with  sticks,  and  Mr. 
Davitt  fought  his  way  up  to  Mr.  ParaelFs  car, 
and,  with  his  face  battered  and  streaming  with 
blood,  denounced  the  ruffianly  tactics  that  his 


opponents  seemed  to  countenance.  At  Castle- 
comer  the  anti-Pamellites  were  the  assailants, 
and  in  the  fray  a  bag  of  lime  struck  Mr.  Parnell, 
causing  a  painful  and  dangerous  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  that  lasted  many  days. 

The  result  of  the  Kilkenny  election  was  more 
favorable  for  the  anti-Pamellites  than  they  had 
hoped,  Henessy  receiving  2,527  ballots  against 
1,865  cast  for  Scully.  This  serious  reverse,  the 
effects  of  which  could  not  be  removed  by  denun- 
ciation of  clerical  coercion  of  electors,  impelled 
Mr.  Pamell  to  enter  into  negotiations  witn  Mr. 
O'Brien,  who  returned  from  the  United  States 
to  act  as  mediator  between  the  warring  factions. 
On  Dec.  30  they  met  at  Boulogne,  and  repeated 
conferences  between  the  chiefs  of  the  divided 
party  took  place  there,  since  neither  Mr.  O'Brien 
nor  Mr.  Dillon  could  carry  on  negotiations  on 
British  soil,  having  been  condemned  to  six 
months'  imprisonment 

The  Potato  Blight— See  Famines  in  Ire- 
land. 

Colonies.  —  The  European  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  since  the  cession  of  Heligoland 
(see  Geemany),  consist  only  of  Gibraltar  and 

Gibraltar,  in  a  space  of  less  than  2  square 
miles,  had  a  population  of  24,089  in  1889,  in- 
clusive of  the  ^rrison  of  5,708  men.  The  na- 
tive population  is  mainly  descended  from  Italian 
settlers  from  Genoa.  It  is  an  important  coaling 
station  for  British  vessels,  the  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  in  1888  having  been  11,986,000.  A 
site  has  been  selected  for  a  dock,  which  is  to  be 
built  by  private  enterprise,  with  assistance  from 
the  British  Government. 

Malta  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  58 
miles  south  of  Sicily,  having  an  Area,  with  the 
dependent  islands  of  Gozo  and  Comino,  of  117 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1888  was  esti- 
mated at  162,423,  of  whom  2,138  were  English. 
The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council 
and  a  Council  of  Govemment,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  6  appointed  and  14  elective  members. 
The  revenue,  two  thirds  of  which  are  derived 
from  customs  and  one  sixth  from  land  tax  and 
rents,  was  estimated  for  1889  at  £228,832  and 
expenditure  at  £235,283.  The  common  people 
speak  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  the  educated  and  the 
clergy  use  the  Italian  language,  and  about  one 
seventh  of  the  population  nave  learned  English. 
Sir  Lintom  Simmons  was  sent  as  a  special  agent 
to  the  Vatican  in  the  summer  of  1890  to  nego- 
tiate for  an  amendment  of  the  marriage  laws 
and  for  the  substitution  of  English  for  Italian 
as  the  language  of  instmction  in  the  seminaries 
and  of  worship.  The  canon  law  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  law  goveming  marriage  in  Malto, 
and  according  to  this  numerous  mixed  marriages 
and  all  civil  and  Protestant  marriages  that  have 
been  contracted  are  invalid.  According  to  the 
arrangement  with  the  Pope  his  authority  to 
make  the  marriage  laws  is  confirmed,  but  he  has 

tiven  a  dispensation  legalizing  all  marriages  that 
ave  been  contracted  under  English  law. 
In  Asia  and  the  neighboring  seas,  besides  In- 
dia and  its  dependencies.  Great  Britain  possesses 
the  island  of  Cyprus  (still  nominallv  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  Empire),  Aden  and  Perim.  Bahrein 
Islands,  Labuan  and  North  Bomeo,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Ceylon,  and  Hong-Kong. 
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Cyprus  has  an  area  of  8,584  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  186,173,  of  whom  137,681  are 
Greek  Christians,  45,458  Mohammedans^  and 
8,084  of  other  beliefs.  The  Government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Henxr 
Ernest  Bulwer,  who  was  appointed  in  1886. 
There  is  a  Legislative  Council  consisting  of  18 
members,  of  whom  6  are  official,  6  are  elected  by 
Christians,  and  8  are  elected  bv  Mohammedans. 
The  revenue  in  1889  was  £140,862  and  the  ex- 
penditure £109,963.  The  imports  were  valued 
at  £282,807  and  the  exports  at  £210,297. 

The  rocky  promontory  of  Aden,  which  is  an 
important  coaling  station  on  the  route  to  India, 
will  soon  be  a  strong  fortress.  There  is  an  ex- 
port trade  in  coffee,  gums,  skins,  cloth,  and  to- 
Dacco.  The  island  of  Socotra,  the  Kuria  Mutia 
Islands,  and  the  Somali  coast  protectorate,  on  the 
African  coast  opposite,  ai:e  subordinate  to  the 
political  resident  at  Aden,  who  is  also  the  com- 
mander of  the  military  force.  The  Somali  pro- 
tectorate in  1888  imported  merchandise  of  the 
value  of  8,829,210  rupees  and  exported  6,812,910 
rupees'  worth.  Detachments  of  the  Indian  gar- 
rison of  Aden  occupy  the  poits  of  Zeila,  Bulbar, 
and  Berbera.  The  tribes  of  Harrar  in  August, 
1889,  raided  Bulbar,  killing  100  persons.  To 
punish  them  an  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the 
following  winter  from  Zeila,  with  orders  to  seize 
or  destroy  wells,  and  thus  bring  the  authors  of 
the  raid  to  terms.  The  expedition  was  not  en- 
tirely successful,  and  on  its  return  it  suffered 
considerable  loss.  Socotra,  with  an  area  of  8,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  4,000;  produces 
aloes,  and  the  Euna  Muria  group,  which  was 
annexed  in  1886,  contains  deposits  of  ffuano. 

The  Bahrein  group  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  ruled 
by  a  native  chief,  the  Sheikh  Esau,  under  British 
protection.  There  are  400  boats  engaged  in  the 
pearl  fisherjr.  The  exports  in  1888  were  5,205,- 
840  rupees,  including  pearls  of  the  value  of  8,- 
207,000  rupees. 

Labuan,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Borneo, 
exports  sago.  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  wax, 
and  other  produce  of  theSunda  Islands  to  Sihc^a- 
pore.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Chi- 
nese. The  imports  in  1888  were  £71,591  and  the 
exports  £88,909.  British  Borneo,  with  an  area 
of  81,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  175,- 
000  natives  and  Mohammedan  settlers,  is  the  pos- 
session of  a  chartered  company,  which  was  talcen 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown  on  May 
12, 1888.  The  revenue  in  1888  was  $158,462,  ex- 
clusive of  $80,000  from  land  sales,  and  the  ex- 
penditure was  $185,922.  For  1889  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  $218,865,  the  produce  of  land 
sales  at  $200,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  $864,- 
760.  The  exports  are  sago,  rice,  gums,  coffee, 
pepper,  gambler,  gutta-percha,  wax,  edible  birds'- 
nests,  cocoa-nuts,  rattan,  seed  pearls,  beehe-de- 
meTy  and  cabinet  woods,  which  are  in  great  de- 
mand in  China,  and  tobacco,  which  has  rapidlv 
taken  the  lead  of  all  other  products.  The  high 
price  of  fine  wrappers  led  to  experiments  which 
turned  out  so  favorably  that  tobacco  planters 
flocked  to  the  island.  The  movement  was  stimu- 
lated bv  the  failure  of  the  Sumatra  crop  in  1887 
through  drougjht,  with  the  probability  of  fre- 
quent failures  in  the  future.  The  export  of  leaf 
tobacco  was  72,688  pounds  in  1886, 80,800  pounds 
in  1887,  and  81,664  pounds  in  1888.    The  Gov- 


emment  has  sold  about  600,000  acres  of  land  for 
tobacco  plantations.  The  quality  of  the  Borneo 
tobacco  IS  equal  to  the  best  Sumatra  and  brines 
the  highest  price  in  the  market  The  Dutch, 
who  at  first  discouraged  tobacco  planting  in  their 
part  of  Borneo,  have  decided  to  open  it  to  Eu- 
ropean enterprise,  and  have  begun  experimental 
plantations  in  the  south  near  &imbar  and  in  the 
west  at  Amonthav.  In  Sarawak  also  the  culture 
is  being  tried.  This  territory,  formerly  governed 
as  an  independent  state  bv  Sir  James  Brooke  and 
afterward  oy  his  nephew  Charles  Johnson  Brooke, 
the  present  rajah,  was  taken  under  British  pro- 
tection, with  the  neighboring  sultanate  of  Dm- 
nei,  in  1888.  Its  area  is  85,000  souare  miles, 
having  a  population  of  about  800,000.  The  rev- 
enue in  1888  was  $861,615,  and  in  1889  it  exceed- 
ed $400,000.  From  coal  mines  on  the  Sadong 
river  the  requirements  of  the  Government  are 
supplied  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported 
to  Sinrapore.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  pepper,  of  which  1,000  tons 
were  exported  in  1889.  Sago  is  another  of  the 
chief  products,  11,000  tons  having  been  exported 
in  1888.  The  exports  amount  to  about  $1,500,- 
000.  Limbang,  a  territory  that  had  thrown  off 
the  oppressive  voke  of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  was 
by  request  of  the  chiefs  annexed  to  Sarawak  in 
1890.  Ceylon  has  a  Legislative  Council  composed 
of  the  5  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  4  oth- 
er officials,  and  6  elected  members.  The  present 
Governor  is  Sir  Arthur  Elibank  Havelock,  ap- 
pointed March  12, 1890.  The  area  is  25,864  miles 
and  the  population  is  2,761,896,  including  1,658 
troops.  The  revenue  in  1889  was  14,558,000  ru- 
pees. The  imports  in  1888  were  58,524,990  ru- 
pees and  the  exports  89,888,185  rupees.  The  ex- 
port of  tea  was  valued  at  12,624,850  rupees  and 
that  of  coffee  at  7,729,242  rupees.  Disease  has 
greatly  diminished  the  product  of  the  coffee  plan- 
tations. Other  important  articles  of  export  are 
cocoa-nut  oil,  of  tne  value  of  6,882,116  rupees, 
plumbago,  of  the  value  of  2,232,778  rupees,  cin- 
chona, of  the  value  of  1,844,012  rupees,  cinna- 
mon, areca  nuts,  and  cordage.  There  are  180 
miles  of  railroads. 

The  Straits  Settlements  comprise  Singapore, 
Penang,  Malacca,  the  Cocos  Islands,  which  were 
attached  to  the  colony  in  1886,  and  Christmas 
Island,  which  was  annexed  in  1888.  There  is  a 
Legislative  Council  composed  of  10  officials  and 
7  unofficial  members.  Under  the  control  of  the 
British  authorities  are  the  native  states  of  Perak, 
with  179,590  inhabitants;  Selangor,  with  120,- 
000 ;  Sungei  Ujong,  with  14,000 ;  and  Pahang, 
with  85,000.  Tne  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1890 
is  estimated  at  $4,465,116.  The  chief  exports 
are  tin,  sugar,  pepper,  nutmegs,  maize,  sago, 
tapioca,  rice,  buffalo  nides,  rattan,  gutta-pereha, 
India-rubber,  gambier,'  gum,  coffee,  dye  stuffs, 
and  tobacco.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888 
was  $159,270,650 ;  of  exports,  $184,208,435.  The 
Cocos  or  Keeling  group  consists  of  about  20 
cond  islands  proaucing  considerable  quantities 
of  copra  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  native  states 
administered  under  the  advice  and  control  of 
British  residents  have  outstripped  the  colony  in 
prosperity.  The  revenue  of  Perak  has  risen 
from  $1,500,000  in  1885  to  $2,750,000  in  1889; 
that  of  Selangor,  from  $566,000  to  $1,800,000; 
that  of  Sungei  Ujong,  from  $120,000  to  $856,000 ; 
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that  of  the  Negrri  Sembilan,  from  $20,000  to 
$100,000.  The  development  of  the  tin  mines 
has  produced  these  results.  The  residents  have 
also  ehcouraged  agriculture.  In  Perak  a  good 
start  has  been  made  in  the  growing  of  pepper, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  rice,  and  promising  ex- 
periments in  the  cultivation  of  tooacoo  ana  the 
mulberry  tree.  The  same  crops,  with  the  excejp- 
tion  of  tobacco,  have  proved  successful  in  Se- 
langor.  The  exports  of  tin  from  these  two  states 
have  risen  from  162,000  piculs,  or  about  100  tons, 
in  1885,  to  235,000  piculs  in  1889 ;  those  of  tin 
ore  from  82,000  to  182,000  piculs.  The  Chinese, 
working  very  economically  and  with  their  own 
countrymen,  have  amassed  fortunes  from  the  tin 
mines,  whereas  several  English  companies  have 
failed.  The  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
occupies  an  area  of  1,385  souare  miles,  with  a 
population  of  668,000  in  1889,  while  the  native 

grotected  states,  covering  23,609  square  miles, 
ave  only  380,000  inhabitants.  The  combined 
revenue  of  the  colony  and  native  states  surpasses 
that  of  the  great  crown  colony  of  Ceylon,  oeing 
$9,700,000  in  1889,  with  a  total  expenditure  of 
$7,900,000. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  military  and  naval  station  in 
the  Sea  of  China  and  the  main  center  of  the 
Chinese  export  trade  in  tea  and  silk,  of  the  opium 
trade,  and  of  British  commerce  with  China  and 
Japan.  It  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  river,  11  miles  long  and  2i  in  average 
breadth,  with  a  population  of  215,800.  There 
were  7,990  whites  in  1881.  The  ordinary  reve- 
nue in  1888  was  $1,557,300;  the  revenue  from 
premiums  on  land,  $160,688 ;  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure, $1,461,459 ;  extr^rdinarv  expendi- 
ture, including  defensive  works^  $530,870.  The 
trade  of  Hong-Kong  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain, 
India,  the  United  States,  Grermany,  Australia, 
and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  imports  are 
estimated  at  $20,000,000  and  the  imports  at  $10,- 
000,000. 

The  British  possessions  in  Africa  have  been 
vastly  enlarged  Dv  the  protectorate  of  Zambesia 
in  south  central  Africa  and  the  sphere  assigned 
to  England  in  the  Anglo-German  agreement  (see 
East  Africa).  The  aggregate  area  of  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  is  esti- 
mated at  1,909,445  square  miles,  not  including 
the  regions  formerly  ruled  by  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  covering  1,400,000  square  miles  more. 
Besides  the  old  colonies  of  the  Gold  Coast,  La- 
gos, Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia,  an  extensive  terri- 
tory has  lately  been  acquired  on  the  west  coast 
in  the  Niger  region  through  the  activity  of  a 
chartered  trading  company.  All  the  coast  sta- 
tions import  spints,  tobacco,  hardware,  and  cot- 
ton goods,  and  export  palm  oil  and  kernels  and 
India-rubber.  Ground-nuts  are  also  an  impor- 
tant product  of  the  coast ;  there  is  some  trade  in 
ivory,  gum  copal,  and  other  forest  products,  and 
in  Gambia  ana  Lagos  cotton  is  raised.  Gambia 
was  made  administratively  independent  of  Sierra 
Leone  in  December,  1888.  Prom  Lagos,  which 
is  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast,  and  from  Sierra 
Leone,  which  now  includes  the  island  of  Sherbro, 
British  influence  is  being  extended  into  the  in- 
terior. There  are  not  more  than  600  white  peo- 
ple on  the  whole  coast  The  revenue  of  the  four 
colonies  in  1888  was  £238,886  and  the  expendi- 
ture £278,955.    The  imporU  were  £1^27,389  and 


the  exports  £1,847,088.  British  merchants  have 
for  their  chief  competitors  the  Germans.  The 
Houssa  constabulai^  made  an  excursion  from 
Sierra  Leone  in  the  first  half  of  1890  to  the 
Shaingay  district  to  quell  tribal  disputes,  and  on 
the  Kroo  coast  a  British  gun  vessel  nunished 
wreckers.  In  the  interior  of  the  Gold  Coast  dis- 
turbances arose  in  connection  with  a  boundair 
dispute  with  Germany,  and  in  May  the  English 
commander  of  the  constabulary  was  killed  in 
an  affray  in  the  Krepi  country.  In  July  Capt 
Power  led  an  expedition  from  Lagos  into  the 
district  behind  Accra  near  the  Ashantee  coun- 
try. The  difference  regarding  the  delimitation 
of  the  Gold  Coast  colony  ana  the  German  pro- 
tectorate of  Togo  was  provisionally  arranged  by 
the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  in  1888,  but 
the  limits  were  not  understood  or  were  disre- 
garded, and  in  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of - 
July  1, 1890,  a  clearer  agreement  was  made.  Be- 
tween the  Oil  Elvers  and  Cameroons  a  conven- 
tional line  has  also  been  provisionally  adopted  to 
prevent  collision  between  the  British  and  German 
authorities  pending  a  survey  of  the  creeks  and 
rivers  by  naval  officers  of  both  countries  and  a 
final  demarkation  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  agreement  of  1885. 

The  Roval  Nif^r  Company  acquired  practical 
control  of  the  nver  before  the  end  of  1885  by 
concluding  treaties  with  the  sultans,  emirs,  and 
other  chiefs,  outstripping  the  Hamburg  traders, 
whose  emissarv,  Robert  Flegel,  had  discovered 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  region.  The 
French,  whose  political  influence  was  formerly 
predominant,  formed  a  company  to  contest  the 
commercial  supremacy ;  but,  disappointed  in  not 
obtaining  a  government  subsidy,  they  sold  out 
to  their  English  rivals.  Under  the  Congo  act 
the  Niger  is  an  international  free-trade  river; 
but  the  company,  which  is  the  political  admin- 
istrator of  the  country  and  is  empowered  by  the 
Anglo-German  agreement  of  June  2,  1885,  to 
collect  dues  and  taxes  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  British 
Government  bv  the  protectorate,  has  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  tne  trade  in  palm  kernels,  ivory, 
and  the  other  products  of  the  region  by  im- 

m  exorbitant  import  and  export  duties,  by 
ling  merchants  to  trade  at  ports  or  land- 
ings except  such  as  are  specified  in  regulations 
issued  by  the  company  and  arbitrarily  closing 
ports  where  they  have  established  commercial 
relations  with  the  natives,  and  also  by  exacting 
a  trading  license  of  £50,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  driving  away  the  native  traders  from 
Lagos  who  used  to  visit  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Niger  and  the  Benue.  A  German  merchant 
named  HSnigsberg  who  landed  at  a  forbidden 
spot  had  his  vessel  seized  and  was  expelled  from 
tne  Niger  region  by  the  company's  officers. 
Through  the  German  Government  he  presented 
a  claim  for  £5,000  damages.  The  German  Com- 
missary for  the  Togo  district,  Herr  von  Putt- 
kamer.  ascended  the  Niger,  entering  by  the 
Forcados  mouth  in  order  to  avoid  contact  with 
the  officers  of  the  company,  which  has  a  station 
and  custom  house  at  Akassa  on  the  Nun  mouth, 
the  only  entrance  to  the  Niger  that  is  safe  and 
passable  at  all  seasons.  His  mission  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  of  Herr  H5nigsberg  and  the 
complainU  of  other  German  merchants  against 
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the  company,  which  did  not  differ  from  those 
raised  by  British  merchants.  He  found  that 
Niipe,  the  territory  where  Herr  HSnigsberg  was 
arrested,  was  independent  of  the  sultanate  of 
Oandu,  and  was  therefore  not  included  in  the 
British  protectorate,  the  extent  of  which  was 
defined  m  the  official  notification  of  Oct.  18, 
1887.  Consequently  vessels  and  ^ods  passing 
up  the  Niger  to  Nupe  have  no  duties  to  pay  or 
regulations  to  observe.  He  reported  that  the 
territoiT  of  the  company  ends  below  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Niger  and  Benue  at  Lokoya,  and 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  districts  on  the 
Benue  beyond  Nupe  were  subject  to  the  com- 
pany's jurisdiction.  In  regard  to  the  assertion 
that  the  high  duties  were  necessaiy  to  enable  the 
company  to  discharge  its  administrative  duties, 
he  found  that  £250,000  of  capital  alleged  to  have 
been  applied  to  securing  territorial  rights  was 
treated  as  a  public  debt  of  the  Niger  region,  and 
£12,600  were  paid  as  interest  to  the  subscribers 
out  of  the  receipts  of  the  administration.  The 
company  was  accused  of  imposing  a  prohibitive 
duty  on  spirits  to  shut  out  the  Hamburg  mer- 
chants, and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  an 
active  trade  in  the  article;  In  accordance  with 
the  Brussels  general  act  the  sale  or  barter  of 
spirituous  liquors  north  of  T**  of  north  latitude 
has  been  forbidden.  The  German  traders  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  gaining 
access  to  the  Benue  by  the  extension  of  the  Ger- 
man sphere  from  tne  Cameroons  to  Nupe  as 
their  Government  did  not  care  to  contest  the 
claims  based  on  the  treaties  made  with  the  Sul- 
tans of  Gandu  and  Sokoto  by  Joseph  Thomson. 
The  native  rulers  said  that  they  supposed  Eng- 
glish,  French,  and  Germans  to  be  all  the  same, 
and  that  in  making  those  treaties  they  were 
opening  their  countries  to  general  European  in- 
tercourse. The  Niger  Company  repaired  its 
omissions  by  making  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Nupe  and  others  with  the  chiefs  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  old  Yoruba  Kingdom  which 
lies  between  Nupe  and  the  German  protectorate 
and  also  approaches  the  French  possession  at 
Abeokuta.  The  French,  who  had  some  claim 
over  the  region,  agreed  to  limit  their  sphere  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Badagry,  on  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Lagos,  north  to  9"  of  north  latitude  and 
thence  northwestward.  The  earlier  treaties, 
which  were  rather  of  a  commercial  than  of  a 
political  character,  have  since  been  replaced  by 
^thers  giving  the  company  full  civil,  fiscal,  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Sokoto  and  Gandu,  and 
a  treaty  with  the  large  and  important  Kingdom 
of  Borgu  secures  the  middle  Niger  from  French 
interference  either  from  the  Western  Soudan  or 
from  the  direction  of  Dahomey.  The  Anglo- 
French  agreement  delimits  the  English  and 
French  spheres  on  the  Niger,  but  not  in  the 
Central  Soudan,  and  the  French  and  the  Niger 
Company  are  each  endeavoring  to  anticipate  the 
other  to  the  south  and  the  east  of  Lake  Tchad. 

The  total  population  under  British  control  in 
the  region  of  the  Niger  and  the  Oil  rivers  is 
estimated  at  12,000,000.  The  chief  article  of  ex- 
port, as  in  the  west  coast  colonies,  is  the  produce 
of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  the  oil  as  extracted  by  the 
natives  by  fermentation  in  pits,  or  the  kernels 
or  copra. 

The  Oil  Rivers  district,  the  low,  unhealthfui 


delta  of  the  Niger,  forms  a  complicated  network 
of  creeks,  most  of  them  flowing  out  of  tie 
Niger,  although  the  principal  of  the  Oil  rivers, 
the  Calabar,  and  some  of  the  others  hare  no 
connection  with  that  river,  British  traders 
have  been  established  there  for  a  century,  but 
until  the  race  for  African  possessions  began  ihe 
British  Government  had  no  desire  to  claim  the 
country  because  they  wei-e  slave  holders  formerly 
and  were  still  employers  of  slaves  and  many  of 
the  natives  were  cannibals.  The  district,  under 
an  order  of  council  issued  in  1885,  has  been 
governed  by  a  consular  staff.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1889  some  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  who 
do  business  there  petitioned  to  have  it  incor- 
porated in  the  Niger  territory,  while  others 
were  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  crown  colony 
of  Lagos.  They  first  applied  for  a  separate 
royal  charter  after  unitine  in  a  company  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  £2,000,000,  four  times  the 
fixed  capital  of  their  African  establishments. 
They  haa  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  charter  for 
themselves  when  the  fact  came  out  that  they 
shipped  10,000  bogheads  of  gin  to  the  Oil  rivers 
annually.  They  formed  themselves  into  an 
African  Association  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  country  from  being  handed  over  to 
the  Niger  Company  and  their  prosperous  trade 
from  being  ruined  by  high  tariffs.  In  conse- 
qiience  of  the  complaints  from  all  quarters  the 
Niger  Company  reduced  the  import  duties,  but 
did  not  change  the  still  more  objectionable  and 
restrictive  duties  on  exports.  The  trade  of  the 
Oil  Rivers  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1888 
amounted  to  the  average  of  £1,800,000,  of  which 
over  £1,000,000  were  exports.  Except  Hamburg 
spirits  the  imports  are  mostly  of  British  manu- 
facture. Besides  palm  oil  and  kernels,  rubber 
is  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  the  natives 
in  the  peaceful  districts  having  in  recent  times 
been  taucht  to  prepare  it.  The  most  important 
of  the  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain  near 
the  coast  of  Africa  is  Mauritius,  formerly  a 
French  colony,  which  was  under  direct  Crown 
administration  till  1886,  when  an  elective  ele- 
ment was  introduced.  The  Executive  Council  is 
composed  of  7  members,  and  of  these  5  are  the 
chief  officials  of  the  colony  and  2  are  delegates 
from  the  Council  of  Government,  selected  from 
the  elected  members,  of  whom  there  are  10,  while 
9  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  8  are 
official.  The  present  Governor  is  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  Lees,  appointed  in  1889.  The  area  of 
the  island  is  708  square  miles.  The.  population 
on  Jan.  1,  1^9,  was  869,802,  of  whom  207,157 
were  males  and  162,145  females.  The  Indian 
population  numbered  251,550,  and  the  remainder 
of  117,762  was  made  up  of  whites,  Africans, 
mixed  races,  and  Chinese,  of  whom  there  were 
8,985.  The  revenue  in  1888  was  8,574,058  rupees, 
and  the  expenditure  7.771,579  rupees.  The  im- 
ports were  valued  at  15,841,202  rupees  and  the 
exports  at  82,291,978  rupees,  28,754,798  rupees 
representing  the  staple  product  of  the  colony, 
raw  sugar.  The  white  people  of  the  island  are 
French  Creoles,  who  cling  to  their  old  langui^ 
and  customs  in  spite  oi  attempts  to  anglicize 
them.  A  society  formed  for  tne  preservation 
of  the  French  language  among  the  people, 
called  the  French  Alliance,  was  recently  forbid- 
den by  the  Archbishop  of  Port  Louis,  and  its 
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members  sent  a  petition  to  the  Pope  protesting 
against  the  persecution  of  a  body  which  had  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. 

Besides  the  islands  and  groups  adjacent  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  there  are  Royal 
Ck)mpany,  Macquarie,  Emerald,  Campbell,  An- 
tipoaes,*and  Bounty  islands,  lyin^  far  to  the 
south,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  scattered 
groups  of  coral  reefs,  producing  cocoa-nut  prod- 
ucts, and  of  euano  islands  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  all  of  which  are  under  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  western  Pacific,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  Governor  of  Fiji.  The  recently  annexed 
Cook  or  Hervey  islands  have  about  0,200  inhab^ 
itants.  Some  of  the  islands  have  been  acquired 
as  stajB^es  for  the  telegraph  route  between  Brit* 
ish  Columbia,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  or 
as  coaling  stations  for  steamer  routes  from  Van- 
couver and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Austra- 
lian and  Asiatic  ports.  The  most  important  are 
the  Sava^  or  Inue,  Manihiki,  Swarrow,  Dudoza, 
Roggevem,  Union  or  Tokelau,  Phoenix,  Maiden, 
Starbuck,  Penrhyn  or  Tongarewa,  Caroline,  La- 
goon or  EUice,  Christmas,  Fanning,  Washings 
ton,  Jarvis,  and  Exchequer  islands  and  groups. 

In  North  and  SouUi  America  and  the  adjoin- 
ing seas,  besides  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  sugaivpro- 
ducing  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  the  -sugar 
colony  of  British  Guiana,  the  Bermudas,  the 
Bahamas,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  British 
Honduras  in  Central  America  are  subject  to  the 
British  Crown. 

The  Bermudas,  a  group  of  860  small  islands, 
of  which  not  more  than  20  are  inhabited,  lie  580 
miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras  and  are  677  miles 
distant  from  New  York.  They  have  an  area  of 
20  square  miles,  one  third  of  which,  about 
4,000  acres,  is  cultivated,  producing  potatoes, 
onions,  and  other  garden  products  anof  lay  bulbs. 
They  are  visited  in  winter  by  large  numbers  of 
Americans,  who  are  attracted  by  the  climate  and 
scenery.  The  population  in  1889  was  estimated 
at  15,534,  of  whom  6,155  were  whites.  The  rev- 
enue in  1888  was  £20,872  and  the  expenditure 
£80,147.  The  imports  amounted  to  £299,990; 
exports,  £99,650.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ports go  to  the  United  States,  and  about  two 
thirds  of  the  imports  come  from  that  country. 

The  Bahamas,  lying  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
Florida,  are  also  a  winter  resort  for  Americans. 
There  is  a  representative  assembly  of  29  mem- 
bers. Their  area  is  5,450  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1888  of  48,000,  three  fourths  of 
whom  are  colored.  The  sponge  fishery  was 
until  recently  the  only  important  industry.  Be- 
sides sponges,  shells,  pearls,  and  ambergris  are 
exported,  and  now  pine-apples  are  exported  in 
large  quantities,  either  in  a  fresh  or  preserved 
state ;  pears  are  also  preserved,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fiber  has  been  begun  on  a  large  scale. 
The  largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  is 
Jamaica,  having  an  area  of  4,424  square  mUes, 
with  a  population  of  580,804,  including  14,482 
whites,  109,946  colored,  and  444.186  pure  blacks, 
the  remainder  being  Chinese  and  Inaian  coolies. 
The  Governor  is  Sir  Arthur  Blake.  The  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  is  composed  of  both  elected  and 
nominated  members.    Of  598,173  acres  under 


cultivation  in  1888,  the  sugar-cane  plantations 
occupied  35,303,  a  decrease  of  11,000  in  ten 
years ;  coffee,  17,462 ;  ground  fruits,  73,786 ; 
Guinea  grass,  121,689.  Turk's  and  Caicos  isl- 
ands, attached  to  Jamaica,  are  a  source  of  sup- 
ply for  salt  that  is  used  in  curing  fish  and  pro- 
visions in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  >iew- 
foundland, about  2,000,000  bushels  being  exported 
annually.  The  WindwaiU  Islands  consist  of 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  the  Grenadines,  and  St. 
Lucia.  The  three  principal  islands  have  separate 
administrations.  Grenada  is  120  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  49,337  inhabitants ;  St.  Vincent  has 
an  area  of  122  square  miles,  with  46,872  inhab- 
itants'; and  St.  Lucia  has  an  area  of  245  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  42,504  souls.  The  ex- 
ports are  sugar,  rum,  cacao,  cotton,  spices,  ar- 
rowroot, logwood,  and  timber.  The  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane  is  decreasing,  and  that  of 
cacao  and  cotton  on  the  increase.  Barbadoes, 
having  an  area  of  166  souare  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  171,860,  including  15,672  whites  and 
662  military,  is  the  headquarters  for  the  British 
troops  in  the  West  Indies.  The  chief  product  is 
sugar.  The  Leeward  Islands  comprise  Antigua, 
having  an  area  of  170  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation in  1886  of  about  35,000;  Barbuda  and 
Redonda,  area  62  square  miles ;  Virgin  Islands, 
area  58  square  miles,  with  5.000  population; 
Dominica,  area  291  square  miles,  with  29,500 
inhabitants ;  St.  Kitt's,  area  65  square  miles,  with 
45.000  inhabitants :  Nevis,  area  50  square  miles, 
with  12,000  inhabitants ;  Anguilla,  area  35  square 
miles,  with  11,680  inhabitants ;  and  Montserrat, 
area  32  square  miles,  with  10,000^  inhabitants. 
The  total  population  in  1881  comprised  5,000 
whites,  23,000  of  mixed  blood,  and  94,000  blacks. 
Sugar,  pine-apples,  lime  juice,  cotton,  cacao  are 
exported.  Trinidad,  with  Tobago,  has  an  area 
of  1,868  square  miles  and  209.503  inhabitants. 
Sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee  are  cultivated  and  as- 
phaltum  is  exported.  The  total  revenue  col- 
lected in  the  British  West  Indies  in  1888  was 
£1,623,693  and  the  expenditure  of  the  local 
governments  was  £1,526,992.  The  imports  of 
all  the  islands  amounted  to  |5,512,583  and  their 
total  exports  were  £5,738,674. 

British  Guiana  has  an  area  of  109,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  in  1889  of  278,477,  of 
whom  less  than  2,000  are  Europeans.  The  reve- 
nue in  1888  was  £461,941  ana  the  expenditure 
£490,556.  The  imports  were  valued  at  £1,586,- 
055.  The  export  of  sugar  was  £1,606,990 :  rum, 
£93,118 ;  molasses,  £73,604 ;  gold,  £55,566.  The 
total  exports  amounted  to  £2,024,733. 

Britisn  Honduras  is  a  crown  colony.  It  has 
an  area  of  7,562  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
27,452.  The  revenue  in  1888  was  £43,511  and 
the  expenditure  £41,587.  Besides  the  staple 
products,  which  have  always  been  mahogimy 
and  logwood,  there  is  a  growing  production  of 
bananas,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts  for  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  cultivated, 
and  the  transit  trade  in  India-rubber,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  and  coffee  is  increasing.  A  scheme  for 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  Belize  has 
been  improperly  carried  out,  resulting  in  an  out- 
break of  virulent  yellow  fever,  for  which  the 
inhabitants  blamed  the  Governor. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  800  miles  east  of  Magel- 
lan Straits,  have  an  area  of  6,500  square  miles, 
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with  about  1,890  inhabitants.  The  wool  export 
in  1888  was  £76,578  in  yalne.  The  export  of 
frozen  mutton  has  been  important  in  recent 
years,  80,233  carcasses  having  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  1886  and  40,391  in  1887,  but  in  1888 
there  were  no  shipments.  The  value  of  imports 
in  1688  was  £54,(X)8 ;  of  exports,  £88,748. 

GREECE,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south- 
eastern Europe.  The  revised  Constitution  vests 
the  legislative  power  in  a  Chamber  of  150  Dep- 
uties elected  for  four  years  by  universal  suffra^^e. 
Every  candidate  to  be  placed  in  nomination 
must  have  the  support  of  one  thirtieth  of  the 
electors  in  his  district  The  annual  session  of  the 
Boul^  or  Legislative  Assembly  must  last  for  not 
less  than  three,  and  not  more  than  six  months. 
A  bill  becomes  law  that  is  voted  three  times  on 
separate  days.  The  Legislative  Assembly  has 
the  power,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  to  amend 
such  provisions  in  the  Constitution  as  are  not 
reserved  as  fundamental  laws. 

The  rei^rning  King  is  (^eorgios  I,  formerly 
Prince  Wilhelm  of  Denmark,  bom  Dec.  24, 1845. 
The  heir-apparent  is  his  son  Konstantinos,  bom 
Aug.  2, 18^  The  following  ministers,  who  en- 
ter^  office  on  May  21, 1886,  formed  the  Cabinet 
in  the  beginning  of  1890 :  C.  Tricoupis,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
Minister  of  War ;  D.  S.  Voulpiotis,  Minister  of 
Justice ;  E.  Dragoumis,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  acting  Minister  of  the  Interior;  G. 
Theotokis,  Minister  of  Marine  and  acting  Min- 
ister of  Worship  and  Education. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon.— The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  25,041  square  miles.  The  census  of 
1889  makes  the  population  2,187,208,  showing 
an  average  annual  mcrease  of  1*05  per  cent  for 
ten  years,  as  compared  with  1*87  per  cent  from 
1870  to  1879.  The  population  of  Athens  in  1889 
was  114,855. 

Finanee. — The  total  revenue  is  estimated  in 
the  budget  for  1890  at  93,967,720  drachmai,  of 
which  20.167,230  are  derived  from  direct  tax- 
ation, 28,765,916  from  indirect  taxes,  15,986,000 
from  stamps,  fines,  dues,  military  exemption 
payments,  and  posts  and  telegraphs,  8,998,000 
from  monopolies,  and  20,055,574  from  other 
sources.  The  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
91,081,985  drachmai,  29,587,219  representing  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  4,880,144  pensions  and  grants, 
1,825,000  the  civil  list,  401,658  the  expenses  of 
the  Chamber,  2,263,154  expenditure  of  the  Min- 
istry; of  Foreign  Affairs,  5,188,878  that  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  4.721,930  drachmai  that  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  3,222,990  that  of 
the  Ministrv  of  Worship  and  Instmction,  18,- 
437,000  the 'military  expenditure,  4,830,824  the 
naval  budget,  1,464,318  the  expenses  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  8,413,370  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  finances,  and  6,400,500  miscellaneous  ex- 
penditures. The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  middle  of  1889  was  623,883,288 
drachmaL  The  Opposition  made  a  strong  fight 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  budget,  denounc- 
ing the  surplus  as  illusory,  and  this  charge  Tri- 
coupis could  not  rebut ;  but  he  contrasted  his  re- 
constmctive  finanancial  policy  with  the  reckles»- 
n^s  of  his  predecessor  and  rival.  The  building  of 
railroads  he  defended  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  production  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country  that  will  enable  it  to  support  the  bur- 


den of  the  debt,  which  with  the  new  loans  that 
are  in  contemplation  will  amount  to  85,000,000 
drachmai  a  year.  The  development  of  grain  pro- 
duction in  Thessaly  has  thus  far  dissapointed 
the  expectations  that  were  formed  at  the  time 
of  the  annexation,  owing  to  bad  seasons  and  the 
emigration  of  Mohammedans.  The  cultivation 
of  currants  has  expanded,  but  the  improved 
wine  culture  of  France  and  the  threatened  in- 
crease of  the  French  duties  had  a  depressing  d- 
fect  on  the  trade.  The  trade  in  wines  prepared 
in  Greece  has  not  made  as  much  progress  as 
was  hoped  for.  The  Piraeus  and  Larissa  Rail- 
road was  expected  to  conduce  to  prosperity  by 
bringing  more  visitors  and  much  foreign  money 
into  the  country. 

The  Chamber  was  closed  on  March  6,  after 
the  contest  over  the  budget  was  over,  nothing 
else  having  been  accomplished  during  the  ses- 
sion. Two  days  later  an  extraordinary  session 
was  convened,  giving  the  Deputies  a  ri^ht  of 
drawing  a  double  salary  of  2,000  drachmai  each. 
On  April  3  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  eom- 

Eletion  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  Canal,  which 
ad  been  abandoned  by  its  French  promoters  in 
consequence  of  the  collapse  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  in  which  tne  same  people  were 
interested,  was  gnmted  to  a  Greek  company, 
which  was  authorized  to  issue  5,000,000  drach- 
mai of  stock  and  raise  a  loan  of  15,000,000  drach- 
mai. More  than  three  quarters  of  the  work  was 
already  completed.  The  cost  of  the  canal,  which 
was  begim  in  May,  1882,  is  estimated  at  25,000,- 
000  drachmai,  the  length  of  the  cutting  being 
4  miles.  The  Opposition  took  a  stand  against 
the  abolition  of  tne  octrois  on  the  lines  on  which 
the  reform  was  effected  in  Belgium,  for  the 
reason  that  the  measure  was  strongly  desired 
by  the  communes,  manv  of  which  are  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  would  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  Army  and  Navy.— The  strength  of  the 
standing  army  was  fixed  by  the  law  of  1887  at 
24,076  men  of  all  ranks,  comprising  16,186  in- 
fantry, 4,877  cavalry,  and  3,063  artillery  and  en- 
gineers. The  budget  for  1889  provided  for  an 
trmy  of  4,956  officers,  5,853  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  18,304  rank  and  file ;  total,  26,113. 
A  scandalous  breach  of  discipline  due  to  politi- 
cal intrigues  occurred  in  February,  1800,  when 
Gen.  Valtinos  and  other  officers  of  the  garrison 
at  Larissa,  refused  to  carry  out  the  dispositions 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  appealing  against  them 
to  the  King. 

The  navy  in  the  beginning  of  1890  consisted 
of  2  small  ironclads  armed  with  10-ton  Kmpp 
guns,  1  wooden  vessel,  30  torpedo  boats,  2  un- 
protected corvettes,  2  cruisers,  and  10  gunboats. 
A  steel  battle  ship  of  6,000  tons,  the  '*  Hydra," 
launched  in  1889,  was  not  completed,  and 
another,  the  "Psara,"  of  4,850  tons,  was 
launched  in  France  in  January,  1890.  A  third 
vessel  of  the  same  type,  the  "  Spezzia,"  has  been 
built  in  the  same  establishment  They  can 
steam  at  the  rate  of  17  knots  an  hour,  are  blated 
with  compound  armor,  12  inches  thick,  andf  cany 
guns  of  large  caliber.  The  navy  is  manned  by 
conscription  and  by  enlistment  In  1887  the 
period  of  naval  service  was  lengthened  to  two 
years.  The  total  number  of  officers  and  men  in 
1890  was  f^" 
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CommeTce  and  Prodnctlon.— The  mainstay 
of  Greek  commerce  is  ttxe  small '  Corinthian 
raisin,  called,  by  a  corruption  of  language,  the 
currant  in  English,  which  thrives  in  the  south- 
em  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  a  part  of  the 
western  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  is- 
lands of  Zante  and  Cephalonia,  but  degenerates 
when  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  Greece,  and 
has  failed  also  in  Asia  Minor  and  California. 
The  area  suitable  for  this  grape  is  now  almost 
covered  with  vineyards.  The  crop,  which  in 
1859  amounted  to  only  88,950  tons,  varied  from 
42,800  to  65,794  tons  between  1860  and  1870,  rose 
steadily  to  100,700  tons  in  1878  and  188,086  in 
1884,  and  has  since  fallen  to  127,300  in  1887. 
The  demand  of  Germany  and  the  north  of 
Europe  has  grown  to  about  18,000  tons  a  year, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  to  16,000  tons. 
In  England,  which  was  formerljr  the  sole  market, 
these  currants  constitute  an  important  article 
of  diet,  being  largely  consumea  by  the  coal 
miners  especially,  who  mix  them  in  a  nutritious 
kind  of  coarse  cake,  and  this  use,  since  they  con- 
tain a  small  proportion  of  alcohol,  they  are  be- 
lieved to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  abuse  of  in- 
toxicants in  the  north  of  England.  In  France, 
during  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  palatable  Kind  of  wine  could  be 
fabricated  from  dried  currants,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  large  demand  sprung  up  which  greatly 
stimulated  production.  The  restoration  of  the 
French  vineyards  and  the  attitude  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists, who  demanded  that  an  excise  duty 
should  be  placed  on  wines  made  from  raisins  of 
all  kinds,  suddenly  closed  this  market.  The 
Greek  minister  in  Jjondon  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Washinffton  in  1888,  and  through  his 
efforts  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound,  equal  to  28 
per  cent  ad  vcUorem,  was  tafcen  o£E,  and  in  the 
various  tariff  bills  currants  have  figured  on  the 
free  list,  without  anj  corresponding  concession 
having  been  promised  by  Greece.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Greek  Government  strove  to  obtain 
the  remission  of  the  import  duty  on  currants, 
which  had  been  reduced  in  1850  from  158,  9d»  to 
7«.  per  100  lbs.,  which  was  still  nearly  60  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  and  which  weighed  with  excep- 
tional severity  on  the  poorer  cli»ses,  since  dearer 
kinds  of  dried  fruit  paid  the  same  specific  duty, 
and  raw  and  preserved  fruits  consumed  by  the 
rich  were  admitted  duty  free.  The  British  im- 
port of  currants  was  64,000  tons  in  1888~*89  and 
60,000  tons  in  188^'90.  In  1890  Mr.  Gos^hen 
was  in  a  position  to  forego  the  £850,000  of  rev- 
enue derived  from  this  article ;  yet  the  British 
Ck)vemment  would  not  agree  to  take  off  the 
duty  unless  Greece  made  equivalent  alterations 
in  her  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  British  manufact- 
ures. A  convention  was  concluded  which  is 
open  to  the  question,  not  yet  decided  in  inter- 
national law,  whether  other  countries  entitled  to 
most-favored-nation  treatment  can  claim  entry 
for  their  products  at  the  reduced  rates  accorded 
to  British  ffoods  in  return  for  a  specific  conces- 
sion. The  lowering  of  the  duty  in  1859  sent  up 
the  amount  of  the  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  24,110  tons  m  that  year  to  82,081 
in  the  year  immediately  following  and  40,103  in 
1865.  The  new  reduction  to  2s.,  which  is  almost 
tantamount  to  the  entire  repeal  of  the  duty,  is 
expected  to  give  a  still  greater  stimulus  to  the 


British  importation  of  currants.  To  obtain  from 
France  the  same  duty  as  is  levied  on  Turkish 
raisins  the  Greek  Government  offered  to  reduce 
the  tariff  rates  on  fine  silks  and  French  wines. 
In  Belgium  the  decline  in  the  price  of  currants 
has  brought  the  duty  up  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valo' 
rem.  The  Greek  Cabmet  opened  negotations 
with  the  Belgian  Government  to  secure  a  con- 
vention like  that  concluded  with  England  in 
April,  offering  in  exchange  for  a  reduction  to  10 
or  15  per  cent,  to  grant  advantages  to  Belgian 
producers  of  iron  manufactures,  steel  rails,  paper, 
and  cotton  ffoods. 

Railroadki — There  were  864  miles  of  railroads 
open  for  traffic  in  1889,  while  287  miles  were 
building  and  488  miles  more  were  projected. 
The  Government,  in  Ma^r,  1890,  raised  a  loan  of 
60,000,000  drachmai,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest, 
which  was  taken  by  British  and  German  capi- 
talists at  89  per  cent.  This  was  only  half  the 
amount  that  was  authorized,  but  subscribers 
could  not  be  found  for  the  remainder.  The  cost 
of  the  International  Larissa  Railroad,  for  which 
this  money  has  been  raised,  is  estimated  at  66,- 
000,000  drachma].  The  Peloponnesus  system  is 
being  constructed  120  miles  from  Pyrgo  to  Nava- 
rino,  and  from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta,  having 
been  ordered  in  April,  1890,  to  complete  the 
Myli  Ealamatta  lines. 

Political  Crisis. — The  extraordinary  session 
of  the  Chamber  was  closed  on  June  18,  the  ob- 
structive tactics  of  the  Opposition  having  pre- 
vented the  Government  from  carrying  any  meas- 
ure of  importance.  The  new  taxes  for  restoring 
the  financial  equilibrium  and  strengthening  the 
army  and  navy  were  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
Government  that  imposed  them.  The  apparent 
failure  of  the  concihatory  policy  toward  Turkey 
and  the  neutral  attitude  that  she  adopted  in  the 
Cretan  question  turned  the  scale  against  Tri- 
coupis.  There  were  about  1,600  Cretan  refugees 
at  Athens  in  the  spring  of  1890,  for  whose  sup- 
port the  Government  contributed  2,000,000 
drachmaL  A  large  proportion  of  them  returned 
after  the  state  of  siege  was  raised  on  the  island. 
The  Porte  proceeded,  without  regard  to  Greek 
susceptibilities,  to  settle  the  Cretan  question  by 
depriving  the  Christians  of  a  large  part  of  the 
powers  of  self-government  that  had  formly  been 
granted,  at  the  risk  of  precipitating  a  fresh  in- 
surrection. By  suppressing  the  official  use  of 
the  Greek  language  in  Epirus  and  other  anti- 
Hellenic  measures  it  aggravated  the  situation, 
and  finally  came  the  confiict  with  the  Greek 

Eatriarchate  over  the  investiture  of  Bulgarian 
ishops  to  complicate  matters.  During  the  elect- 
oral campaign  Tricoupis  gave  a  freer  rein  to 
the  Cretan  and  Panhellenic  agitation,  provoking 
the  Porte  to  repressive  measures,  supported  the 
0)cumenical  Patriarch  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
Ottoman  Government,  and  made  Panhellenic 
speeches  without  being  able  to  turn  the  tide. 
He  was  accused  of  having  first  encouraged  the 
Cretan  insurgents,  and  then  abandoning  them  to 
their  fate.  With  more  justice  he  was  blamed  for 
advising  the  islanders  not  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Turkish  force,  which  had  them  at 
its  mercy  when  the  strategical  positions  were 
occupied.  The  firman  of  Novemoer,  1889,  fol- 
lowed, extinguishing  the  privileges  assured  in 
the  organic  statute,  and  confirmed  by  the  Berlin 
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Treaty  and  the  Halepa  ^t,  while  Great  Britain 
withheld  the  promised  intercession.  (See  Tur- 
key). Official  pressure  tras  used  as  unscrupu- 
lously as  by  any  of  his  oredecessors ;  and  yet  in 
the  general  election  in  October  the  opponents  of 
Tricoupis  triumphed  beyond  their  own  expecta- 
tions. A  new  Young  Oreek  party,  founded  in 
the  summer  by  Ralli,  to  efface  the  differences 
between  the  two  old  parties  whose  contests  have 
been  largely  actuated  by  greed  for  office,  and  to 
turn  the  energies  of  the  nation  to  the  realization 
of  Hellenic  aspirations,  won  a  large  number  of 
seats.  Of  41  followers  of  Tricoupis  who  claimed 
seats  in  the  new  Chamber  when  it  came  together, 
23  were  refused  admission  on  the  ground  of  ille- 
galities, and  new  elections  were  ordered.  The  re- 
maining 109  Deputies  were  supporters  of  Delyan- 
nis  and  of  Kalli.  The  heroic  financial  methods  of 
Tricoupis  were  turned  against  him  in  the  can- 
vass, and  the  farming  population  were  taught  to 
question  whether  the  stul  dubious  credit^  pur- 
cnased  by  trebling  the  taxes  and  doubling  the 
debt,  was  better  than  repudiation.  The  Opposi- 
tion promised  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  peas- 
antry by  repealing  the  tax  on  plowing  animals, 
and  reaucing  that  on  sheep  and  cattle,  and  to 
place  a  protective  duty  on  animals  imported  from 
abroad.  The  army,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Tricoupis  to  make  it  effective,  was  so  deficient  in 
discipline  and  trainitig,  as  it  possessed  no  reli- 
able corps  of  under  officers,  as  to  be  pronounced 
worthless  by  military  critics.  Tricoupis,  who  be- 
gan with  a  policy  of  peace  and  recuperation,  was 
suspected  latterly  of  having  fallen  under  Russian 
influence,  and  to  have  entered  into  a  Greco-Servo- 
Montenegrin  league  that  would  soon  embroil 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  set  Macedonia  afire. 
He  boasted  that  the  three  new  ironclads  could 
sweep  the  ^gean,  and  was  credited  with  a  plan 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  cut  off  communica- 
tions between  Constantinople  and  Crete,  and  seize 
and  hold  Smyrna  to  be  ransomed  by  a  cession  of 
Turkish  territory. 

Change  of  €H)Ternmeiit.>-On  Oct.  28  Tri- 
coupis handed  in  his  resignation,  and  the  King 
charged  Delyannis  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry.  He  found  the  task  so  difficult  that 
the  Cabinet  was  not  constituted  till  Nov.  5,  It 
was  made  up  as  follows :  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  ctd  interim 
Minister  of  War,  Delyannis;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Deligeorgis;  Minister  of  Finance, 
Karapanos ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Zaimis ;  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Koumoundouros ;  Minister  of 
Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Gerokos- 
topulos.  None  of  the  ministers,  except  Delyan- 
nis, had  held  office  before.  He  entered  office  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1863,  was  a  mem- 
ber, with  Tricoupis,  of  the  coalition  Cabinet 
known  as  the  (Ecumenical  Ministry,  served  later 
under  Koumoundouros,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
new  Minister  of  War,  represented  Greece  at 
the  Berlin  Congress,  became  Prime  Minister  in 
1885,  and  ceded  his  place  to  Tricoupis,  in  1886,  in 
consequence  of  the  joint  naval  demonstration  of 
the  European  powers  which  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  aggressive  designs  in  Turkey, 
to  obtain  in  Epirus  compensation  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Bulgaria,  after  he  had  spent  the 
enormous  sum  of  100,000,000  drachmai  in  mili- 
tary preparations. 


GUATEXALA,  a  republic  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca. The  Constitution  is  that  of  December,  1879, 
with  modifications  proclaimed  in  October,  1889. 
Gen.  Manuel  Lisandro  Barillas  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, in  1886,  for  six  years. 

Area  and  Popnlation.—The  area  of  Guate- 
mala is  estimated  at  46,800  square  miles,  and  the 
population  was  computed  to  be  1,427,116  at  the 
oeginning  of  1889.  About  three  fifths  of  the  peo- 
ple are  of  pure  Indian  blood.  Guatemala  la  Nueva, 
the  capital,  contained  65,796  inhabitants  in  1889, 
of  whom  about  one  tenth  were  of  European  ori- 
gin. Education  is  gratuitous,  obligatory,  and 
secular.  The  state,  m  1888,  expended  $525,625 
on  the  schools.  There  were  1,242  teachers  and 
49,247  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  in  1887,  and 
in  the  seven  high  schools  there  were  1,185  pupils. 

Commeree.— The  trade  of  Guatemala  in  1889 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  imports  amounted  to 
$7,075,000,  and  the  exports  to  $9,960,000.  The 
crop  of  coffee  was  large,  and  prices  ruled  hi^h. 
The  export  was  valuedat  $9,550,000.  The  other 
exports,  consisting  of  hid^  sugars,  indigo,  rub- 
ber, and  bananas,  are  of  trifling  value.  The  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $1,595,000, 
the  United  States  coming  next  with  $1,880,000 
of  imports.  Coffee  planting  increased  tenfold 
in  four  years,  and  the  lands  advanced  to  two  or 
three  times  their  former  price. 

Flnanee.  —  The  foreign  consolidated  debt 
amounted,  at  the  end  of  1888,  to  $4,610,000, 
and  the  internal  debt,  which,  like  the  other,  is 
mainly  held  in  England,  to  $4,880,000.  A  new 
loan  of  $21,000,000  had  been  negotiated  in 
France,  when  the  political  disturbiuioes  broke 
out  to  interrupt  the  transaction. 

War  against  Salrador.— The  idea  of  a 
union  of  the  five  Central  American  republics, 
which  has  been  entertained  by  the  most  pro- 
gressive statesmen,  and  has  played  an  importiint 
part  in  the  politics  of  those  countries  ever  since 
the  disruption  of  the  old  Confederation  in  1847, 
received  a  serionis  check  in  1885,  when  Barrios 
lost  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  it  by 
force.  Since  the  Pan-American  Congress  in 
Washington  the  movement  has  been  revived.* 
It  had  among  its  supporters  the  Presidents  of 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Honduras.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1889,  a  Congr^  was  held  in  San  Salva- 
dor to  devise  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  idea  of 
union,  and  the  question  was  adjourned  to  a  Cen- 
tral American  union  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the 
capital  of  Honduras,  on  Aug.  20, 1890.  Among 
the  people  of  the  republics  it  is  not  very  popu- 
lar, as  tney  fear  that  it  will  lead  to  a  loss  of  their 
liberties,  and  that  under  a  single  strong  Govern- 
ment they  will  be  more  at  the  mercy  of  dictators 
and  corrupt  politicians  than  at  present  This 
feeling  is  strong  in  Salvador,  whose  inhabitants 
dread  the  domination  of  the  more  backward  and 
lethargic  people  of  the  sister  republics.  It  has 
been  shared  oy  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  all 
three  fearing  the  preponderance  of  the  other 
two,  and  more  especially  of  Guatemala.  In  Sal- 
vador, a  conflict  in  June,  1890,  between  the  Un- 
ionists and  the  party  of  independence  was  at- 
tended with  the  death  of  President  Menendez 
and  anarchic  conditions,  out  of  which  Gen.  Car- 
los Ezeta  emerged  as  Provisional  President  (see 
SxLVADoa).  President  Barillas  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  Gen.  Ezeta  to  lay  down  the 
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dictatorship  that  he  had  usurped,  and  ordered 
the  mobilization  of  the  Guatemalan  forces.  On 
July  17,  before  there  was  any  declaration  of  war, 
the  steamer '^Colima'*  of  tne  Pacific  Mail  line, 
was  stopped  at  the  port  of  San  Jos^  de  Guate- 
mala, ana  arms  and  ammunition  that  had  been 
shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Salvador  were 
seized  as  contraband  by  the  Guatemalan  GoTem- 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  carrying  munitions 
was  a  violation  of  the  contract  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  steamship  company. 
Gen.  Gregorio  Solares  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  on  the  frontier.  The  Sal- 
Tadorian  troops  were  concentrated  on  the  Rio 
Paz,  which  forms  the  boundary,  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  Guatemalan  army  of  Uen.  Fuentes,  whicn 
encamped  near  Chalchuapa.  An  aide-de-camp 
was  sent  to  the  Salvadonan  commander,  Gen. 
Ezeta,  brother  of  the  President,  with  an  ultinui^ 
turn  demanding  his  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  proposed  union  of  the  five  republics,  and  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  those  states,  at 
Tegucigalpa,  on  Aug.  20.  Gen.  Ezeta  replied 
that  Salvador  was  a  severely  state  and  knew 
how  to  act  without  foreign  mtervention.  Gen. 
Barillas  then  ordered  a  part  of  his  troops  to  cross 
the  frontier  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
to  assist  the  rebels  against  Ezeta.  Owing  to  the 
internecine  struggle  in  Salvador,  effective  resist- 
ance was  not  anticipated.  It  was  eyen  hoped 
that  a  military  demonstration  oq  the  frontier 
would  be  sufifcient  to  enable  Ezeta's  enemies 
to  overthrow  him.  The  aid  of  Honduras  was 
counted  upon,  and  declarations  of  adhesion  to 
the  union  were  issued  by  persons  pretending  to 
represent  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  The  men 
who  held  the  power  in  the  latter  countries  sym- 
pathized rather  with  Ezeta's  party,  and  were  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  remain  neutral.  Ezeta 
deyeloped  unexpected  strength,  and  was  able  to 
mass  on  the  border  a  considerable  body  of  the 
most  soldierly  and  best-disciplined  troops  in 
Central  America,  while  Barillas,  whose  despotic 
rule  and  reputed  dishonesty  haye  made  him 
many  enemies  in  Guatemala,  was  afraid  to  de- 
ploy his  best  troops  against  Ezeta,  being  equally 
threatened  with  risings  in  the  rear.  On  July  1^ 
Gen.  Villayicensio,  commanding  a  force  com- 
posed of  Salvadorian  rebels,  his  countrymen, 
and  Guatemalan  troops,  who  were  sent  across 
the  border  to  his  aid,  was  beaten.  Gen.  Fuen- 
tes then  crossed  the  river  and  intrenched  him- 
self on  Salyadorian  territory.  On  July  18  the 
Guatemalan  troops,  estimated  at  9,000,  were 
driyen  from  their  position  with  heavy  loss,  leay- 
ing  a  part  of  their  artillery  and  ammunition. 
President  Bogran,  of  Honduras,  proclaimed  an 
alliance  with  Guatemala,  and  permitted  Gen. 
Rivas,  a  Salvadorian  officer,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  fight  against  Guatemala,  to  raise  2,000 
mercenaries  for  the  inyasion  of  Salvador.  About 
the  same  time  Gen.  Barrundia,  a  Guatemalan  ex- 
ile, entered  the  northern  district  of  Guatemala 
from  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
standard  of  reyolt  against  Barillas.  On  July 
20  persons  claiming  to  represent  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  all  the  republics  issued  a  manifesto 
from  the  capital  of  Guatemala,  calling  upon 
Gen.  Ezeta  to  relinquish  the  presidency  of  Sal- 
yador  and  restore  the  legal  order.  The  Salvador 
insurgents  and  their  Guatemalan  allies  were  de- 


feated in  a  third  sanguinary  enj^agement,  and 
driven  from  their  intrenched  position,  abandon- 
ing their  guns.  Gen.  Ezeta's  army  followed 
them  into  Guatemalan  territory,  and  Gen.  Baril- 
las, who  claimed  to  have  committed  no  act  of 
hostility  hitherto,  on  July  23  formally  declared 
war  in  a  proclamation,  stating  that  he  had  lo- 
cated troops  on  the  frontier  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  peace  and  order,  which  were  threat- 
ened by  the  disturbed  condition  of  Salvador,  and 
that  the  forces  of  Salvador  had  invaded  the  na- 
tional territory,  notwithstanding  his  protesta- 
tions of  peace  and  efforts  to  maintain  it,  and  in 
different  ways  had  unjustly  proyoked  the  people 
of  Guatemala.  Severe  engagements  were  fought 
at  Atescatempa,  Coatepeque,  and  Chingo,  in 
which  the  Guatemalans  sustained  the  heaviest 
losses.  They  became  demoralized,  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  new  officers  who  were  placed  over 
them,  and  at  Coco  they  were  routed,  leaving 
their  artillery  on  the  field.  The  losses  on  both 
sides  already  amounted  to  more  than  1,000  men. 
One  Salvadorian  column,  under  Gen.  Martinez, 
defeated  Gen.  Solares  and  advanced  on  Jutiapa, 
while  Gen.  Antonio  Ezeta  invaded  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chiquimula,  driving  back  the  force  of 
Gen.  Teller,  after  having  returned  to  San  Salva- 
dor and  defeated  Gen.  Rivas,  Who  had  seized  the 
artillery  barracks.  Gen.  Bogran,  the  President 
of  Honduras,  was  suspected  of  a  plan  to  invade 
Salvador  in  support  of  the  moyement  of  Rivas ; 
but  when  that  was  crushed  and  the  Guatemalan 
dictator  was  seen  to  be  unable  to  concentrate  a 
force  sufficient  to  withstand  the  yictorious  ad- 
vance of  the  Salvador  columns,  he  followed  the 
example  of  the  rulers  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  and  on  Aug.  4,  on  receiving  an  assurance 
that  Gen.  Ezeta  would  convene  a  Constitutional 
Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  elect  a 
permanent  President,  issued  a  proclamation  rec- 
ognizing Ezeta  as  Provisioned  President  of  Salva- 
dor. The  Costa  Rican  Congress  voted  to  defer 
the  final  consideration  of  the  union  compact  of 
the  Central  American  states  that  was  signed  at 
San  Salvador  in  October,  1880,  until  the  month 
of  September,  1891.  President  Bogran  sent 
notes  to  the  presidents  of  the  other  republics 
suggesting  the  advisability  of  postponing  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty  of  union  till  after 
the  hostilities  between  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
were  ended.  President  Sacasa,  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  President  Rodriguez,  of  Nicaragua,  approved 
the  postponement,  informing  him  that  at  the  in- 
tendled  meeting  of  delegates  in  Tegucigalpa,  on 
Aug.  20,  the  representatives  of  their  Govern- 
ments would  be  instructed  against  discussing  a 
treaty  of  union. 

On  Aug.  1  Gen.  Santiago  Contreras,  with  1,800 
men,  surprised  the  Guatemalan  artillery  corps, 
numbering  about  the  same,  which  was  command- 
ed by  Col.  Barrera,  Gen.  Cayetano  Sanchez  havine 
been  recalled  to  fortify  the  capital.  The  attacK 
was  made  in  the  night,  and  resulted  in  the  rout 
of  the  artillerymen,  who  left  11  guns  in  the  ene- 
my's hands  and  400  dead  on  the  field.  The  Guate- 
malans being  re-enforced  b^  additional  troops. 
Gen.  Contreras  intrenched  himself  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, within  40  miles  of  the  capital  of  Guatemala. 
A  new  revolution  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Guatemala,  headed  by  Gen  Alfonso  Irungarav, 
the  son  of  a  general  who  was  banished  by  Baril- 
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las  in  1888.  Yonng  Irnngaray  issued  a  jwwitm- 
ciamiento  in  the  department  of  Chiquimula,  was 
joined  by  more  than  1,500  deserters  from  the 
Guatemalan  army,  seized  the  capital  of  the  de- 

gartment,  and  compelled  Barillas  to  concentrate 
is  army  on  Guatemala  city  to  prevent  it  from 
being  captured  by  the  rebels.  The  military 
generally  were  dissatisfied,  their  pay  being  in 
arrears,  and  in  the  capital  the  President  did  not 
dare  to  show  himself,  as  the  mob  threatened  hlB 
life.  He  had  proclaimed  martial  law  through- 
out the  republic.  On  July  26  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  Barillas.  While  the  nostile 
armies  lay  encamped  in  si^ht  of  each  other,  the 
two  dictators  were  occupiea  in  suppressing  civil 
dissensions  in  their  own  countries.  The  inva- 
sion of  Gen.  Viliavicencio  with  Salvador  refu- 
^s  and  Guatemalan  volunteers  had  been  effect- 
ively checked  and  by  a  prompt  manoeuvre  San 
Salvador  had  been  recaptured  from  Gen.  Rivas, 
and  the  rebel  leader  and  a  great  many  people  of 
all  degrees  of  prominence  wno  were  suspected  of 
treason  to  Ezeta  had  been  shot  without  trial. 
The  territory  of  Honduras,  however,  was  still 
used  as  a  base  for  hostile  operations  against  the 
Ezeta  Government,  notwithstanding  Bopan's  as- 
surances. Dr.  Rafael  Ayala,  Vice-President  un- 
der President  Menendez  aud,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  the  legimate  Provisional  President 
of  Salvador,  set  up  a  rival  government  at  Sen- 
zuntepeque,  near  the  Honduras  frontier,  under 
the  protection  of  a  considerable  army  led  by 
Miranda,  a  distinguished  and  influential  Salva- 
dorian  general.  Gen.  Bogran  again  prepared  to 
give  open  military  assistance  to  Barillas,  sending 
a  bodv  of  troops  under  Gen.  Figueroa  to  support 
Gen.  Miranda,  while  he  marched  with  another  to 
join  the  Guatamalan  force  that  was  sent  against 
the  insurgents  in  Chiquimula  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Pedro  Barillas,  a  cousin  of  the 
President.  The  people  of  Guatemala,  where 
food  rose  to  famine  prices,  the  coffee  crop  was  to 
a  great  extent  lost  for  lack  of  hands  to  pick  it 
and  the  trees  injured  for  years  to  come,  and  the 
patriotic  impulse  of  resistance  to  foreign  domi- 
nation that  gave  Ezeta  his  popular  strength 
played  no  part,  were  generally  refractory  and 
disaffected  toward  Barillas.  SeHition  was  fife  in 
the  circles  of  the  Government,  and  insurrec- 
tions were  threatened  in  the  capital  and  in  vari- 
ous other  centers.  Gen.  Jose  Reyna  Barrios,  son 
of  the  late  dictator,  was  recalled  from  exile  in 
San  Francisco  to  head  a  general  uprising.  In 
the  last  en^gements  with  the  Salvadorians, 
whole  battalions  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran. 
Gen  Irungaray  and  his  associates  Estanislao 
Sandoval  and  Maximo  Cerna,  who  had  issued 
proclamations  from  Spala  and  Palo  Grande,  had 
been  joined  by  disaffected  Guatemalan  soldiers 
till  they  disposed  of  a  force  of  some  8,000.  On 
Aug.  5  Gen.  Pedro  Barillas  gave  them  battle 
and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Barrundia,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Col.  Brito  and  Col.  Garfias, 
had  raised  a  force  of  refugees  on  the  Mexican 
border  that  was  daily  augmented  by  Guatema- 
lans who  fled  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Baril- 
las, was  stopped  by  the  Mexican  authorities 
when  on  the  point  of  invading  Guatemala.  Still 
the  President's  difficulties  were  not  ended.  The 
hostile  party  at  the  seat  of  government  was  al- 
most stropg  enough  to  depose  him,  and  it  was 


rumored  that  he  contemplated  fleeing  by  aea  to 
enjov  in  security  his  fortune,  estimated  at  $8,- 
000,000,  which  he  had  invested  in  foreign  conn- 
tries,  as  ititrnj  other  wealthy  Guatemalans  have 
done.  The  Treasurer  was  empty,  and  the  troops 
were  unpaid  and  ill  supplied.  The  French 
bankers  who  had  negotiated  a  loan  declared  the 
contract  void,  and  refused  to  honor  the  drafts  of 
the  Government,  which  then  attempted  to  ap- 
propriate the  customs  receipts  pledged  to  ine 
English  bond  holders,  but  desistea  in  response  to 
a  vigorous  protest  of  the  British  minister. 

The  reverses  of  the  insurgents  in  the  open  field 
and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
Salvadorians  afforded  time  and  opportunity  to 
Barillas  to  regain  his  failing  prestige  and  to  dis- 
able his  secret  enemies  by  remorseless  persecu- 
tions. On  Aug.  6  he  canceled  the  exequaturs  of 
the  foreign  consuls  that  he  thought  were  inim- 
ical to  his  rule,  namely,  those  of  Mexico,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
ana  Bolivia.  The  Governor  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, Gen.  Rafael  Romafia,  was  removed  and 
sent  to  prison,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
shot  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
overthrow  tne  Government  and  restore  the  Con- 
servative or  Church  party  to  power,  with  Qen. 
Julio  Garcia  Granados^  an  exile  in  Nicaragua,  as 
its  leader.  The  culminating  point  of  the  con- 
test was  reached  when  Barillas  ordered  the  ai^ 
rest  of  Enrique  Martinez  Sobral,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  affairs,  who  was  hurried  to  prison  and 
condemned  by  the  President's  decree  to  be  sum- 
marily shot.  The  Spanish  minister  interceded 
with  Barillas,  who  promised  to  spare  Sobral's  life. 
The  accused  man  was  returned  to  the  penitenti- 
ary, and  a  false  rumor  gained  currency  and  was 
generally  believed  that  he  was  secretly  shot. 
The  other  four  ministers  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions, which  Barillas  refused  to  accept,  ordering 
them  to  remain  at  their  posts.  This  they  re- 
fused to  do,  upon  which  he  sent  them  letters  of 
dismissal.  A  season  of  anarchy  followed,  during 
which  the  partisans  of  Barrios  endeavored  to 
gain  the  upper  hand,  but  the  power  and  eneigy 
of  Barillas  ^ve  him  the  mastery. 

Intermediation.— Lansing  B.  Mizner,  the 
American  minister  accredited  to  the  Central 
American  republics  on  Mav  80, 1889,  who  re- 
sided in  Guatemala,  like  all  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, was  unable  to  communicate  with  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  after  the  war  broke 
out,  trustworthv  telegraph  service  by  the  land 
line  running  through  Guatemala  and  Mexico 
being  impossible.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  for- 
eigners and  their  property,  as  well  as  for  the 
consequences  to  the  belligerent  countries,  he  in- 
vited the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Guate- 
mala to  hold  a  conference  at  the  United  States 
Legation.  The  first  conference,  which  was  held 
on  July  81,  was  followed  by  others.  The  min- 
isters all  agreed  to  lend  their  good  offices  to  se- 
cure peace  without  being  able  to  come  to  a  cor- 
dial understanding  in  regard  to  concerted  action, 
which  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  a  rumor 
that  Secretary  Blaine  had  sent  a  dispatch  dis* 
countenancing  Mr.  Mizner's  invitation  to  Euro- 
pean governments  to  co-operate  with  the  United 
States  in  mediating  a  difficulty  between  Ameri- 
can powers,    The  authorities  at  Washington  oi^ 
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dered  the  "  Thetis  "  and  the  <<  Ranger  "  to  Cen- 
tral America  to  protect  American  citizens  and 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  for  the  for- 
warding of  intelligence  and  instructions.  The 
ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
and  Spain  acceded  to  the  proposal  to  tender  a 
concerted  mediation,  the  newly  appointed  Mexi- 
can minister,  Gen.  Alatorre,  havmg  not  yet  ar- 
rived. At  the  instance  of  the  dipfomatio  body, 
Gen.  Ezeta  ordered  his  troops  not  to  attack  the 
Guatemalan  forces  confrontmg  them,  being  anx- 
ious, perhaps,  to  avoid  givine  the  Guatemalan 
people,  then  torn  bv  internal  dissensions,  cause 
for  uniting  to  repel  an  invading  army,  which 
they  could  overwhelm  with  superior  numbera  if 
it  penetrated  too  far  into  their  country.  Baril- 
las, whose  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb, 
was  anxious  for  peace,  but  ureed  the  resignation 
of  Ezeta  as  a  condition.  Each  Government  ac- 
cused the  other  of  beine  the  aggressor,  Gen  Ba- 
rillas, assertin^^that  his  forces  were  only  once  en- 
gaged with  uie  invading  army,  all  the  other 
battles  having  been  fought  between  warring  fac- 
tions of  Salvador,  while  the  Salvador  authorities 
denied  that 'they  had  sent  troops  across  the 
border  until  the  Guatemalans  had  made  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  occupy  positions  on  their 
territory.  On  Aug.  7,  Minister  Mizner  era- 
barked  on  one  of  the  American  war  vessels  for 
La  Libertad,  Salvador,  where  he  could  commu- 
nicate by  cable  with  his  Government.  His  pur- 
pose was  also  to  confer  with  Provisional  Presi- 
dent Ezeta  on  the  subiect  of  mediatiob  and  the 
terms  of  peace.  The  diplomatic  representatives 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  had  proffered  their 
services  independently  to  arrange  the  basis  of 
a  settlement.  President  Ezeta,  through  unof- 
ficial channels,  hinted  his  willingness  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  joint  arbitration  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  thinking  that  if  the 
American  Government,  owing  to  the  residence  of 
the  minister  to  Guatemala,  was  biased  in  favor 
of  his  adversaries,  Mexican  antagonism  to  Gua- 
temala could  be  relied  on  to  counterbalance  this 
influence.  He  insisted,  as  a  prime  condition  of 
negotiations,  that  he  should  be  officially  recog- 
nized as  Provisional  President.  This  confronted 
the  United  States  Government  with  an  awkward 
difficulty,  because  there  were  two  governments 
in  Salvador,  and  of  the  two  that  of  Dr.  Ayala 
was  the  constitutional  Government  On  Aug.  1 1 
President  Ezeta  formally  announced  an  armis- 
tice pending  the  peace  negotiations.  After  his 
conferences  with  President  Ezeta  Mr.  Mizner  re- 
turned to  Guatemala  on  Aug.  16.  By  Aur  18  a 
protocol  was  completed  by  the  intermediaries, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Seflor  Arellauo, 
the  Spanish  minister.  The  good  offices  and  me- 
diation of  the  diplomatic  bo^y  were  accepted  by 
both  parties,  but  the  basis  of  peace  proposed  in 
the  provisional  treaty  was  rejected,  as  implying 
the  abandonment  of  the  independence  of  Salva- 
dor, by  Ezeta,  who  advanced  the  right  of  Sal- 
vador to  dictate  terms  of  peace  as  being  both 
the  aggrieved  and  the  victorious  party,  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  enemy  to  his  terms  he  threat- 
ened to  order  his  troops  to  advance  on  the  Gua- 
temalan capital. 

Barillas  had  strengthened  his  lines  with  drafted 
recruits,  and  now  ordered  all  citizens  between 
the  i^ges  of  seventeen  and  fifty  to  present  them- 


selves for  conscription  on  pain  of  being  shot. 
About  25,000  soldiers  were  massed  on  the  frontier. 
Gen.  Bogran  entered  into  an  open  league  with 
Guatemala,  sending  forces  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  Barillas.  Costa  Rica  and  Nic- 
aragua manifested  an  intention  to  join  Salva- 
dor, and  the  eventual  intervention  of  Mexico 
was  apprehended  if  Guatemala  threatened  Sal- 
vador s  independence.  Simultaneously  with  the 
advance  of  an  army  from  Honduras  into  Salva- 
dorian  territory,  Gen.  Barillas  ordered  an  at- 
tack on  Gen.  Irungaray's  revolutionaries,  who 
defeated  the  Guatemalan  army,  and  compelled  it 
to  retreat  to  the  capital,  while  the  Salvador  sol- 
diers under  Gen.  Molina  drove  back  the  invaders 
from  Honduras  with  heavy  losses  after  a  battle 
lasting  five  hours.  The  proclaimed  general  levy 
of  all  adults  drove  manv  to  join  the  insurgents 
in  Chiquimula  or  the  Salvador  troops  across  the 
border.  A  forced  loan  of  $600,000  from  the 
city  of  Guatemala,  and  of  $400,000  from  Quezal- 
tenango  was  demanded,  and  by  another  decree 
the  tax  on  real  estate  was  doubled,  the  export 
duty  on  coffee  raised  from  $1  to  $2  per  100 
pKOunds,  a  duty  imposed  on  salt,  and  an  addi- 
tional duty  placed  on  spirits,  and  internal-reve- 
nue taxes  were  levied  on  liquors,  tobacco,  soap, 
candles,  and  other  articles. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace.— The  preliminaries  of 
peace,  which  were  formulated  by  the  diplomatic 
corps  at  the  request  of  the  ministers  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua,  after  they  had  been  signed 
bv  President  Barillas,  were  submitted  to  President 
Ezeta,  in  Salvador,  on  Aug.  26,  by  Minister  Mizner, 
the  doyen  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  who  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Spanish  minister  and  the  min- 
isters of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  The  basis 
for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  was  as  follows : 

I.  Both  armies  to  withdraw  from  the  frontier  within 
forty-eiffht  hours  aiter  the  ratification  of  peace. 

II.  The  armies  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Sal- 
vador to  be  reduced  to  a  peace  footing  within  eight 
davii. 

III.  The  state  of  government  existing  in  Salvador 
prior  to  June  22  to  be  renewed  as  soon  as  poseiblia, 
the  present  President  pledging  himself  to  order  an 
election  within  twenty-one  days,  and  in  case  he  is 
elected  instead  of  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  he  shall 
hold  office  only  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  March 
1, 1891. 

IV.  Officers  of  the  Government  dcsi^ated  in  the 
Constitution  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Inspector^nenu  of  the  army  in  office  before  the 
revolution  to  be  reinstated. 

V.  The  Government  of  Salvador  to  be  recognised 
by  the  states  of  Central  America  and  ad  r^er&ndvm 
by  other  governments  upon  the  election  of  a  President 
and  his  installation. 

Yl.  Full  and  unconditional  amnesty  to  be  granted 
in  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  to  all  who 
have  token  part  in  events  having  their  origin  in  the 
war. 

VH.  The  treaty  of  peace  to  be  renewed  within  three 
months  after  the  new  President  has  taken  possession 
of  his  office  in  order  to  eradicate  bitter  feeling  and 
confirm  the  autonomy  and  indei>endence  of  the  repub- 
lics, all  claims  for  indemnity  being  renounced. 

YlII.  The  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  Honduras  for 
her  adhesion. 

IX.  The  belligerent  powers  to  notify  their  acceptance 
or  rqection  or  the  treaty  within  five  days,  and  all 
communications  from  the  respective  Governments  to 
be  published  in  their  official  papers. 

The  articles  were  dated  Aug.  27,  and  were 
signed  by  the  minbters  of  the  United  States, 
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Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Spain,  and  Belgium,  and 
chargis  draffaires  oi  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  conditions  were  not  as  repujs^ant  to 
Ezeta  as  the  original  draft,  which  provided  that 
he  should  resign  the  provisional  presidency  into 
the  hands  of  Ayala  pending  the  election  of  a 
new  President  for  the  unexpired  term  by  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  Nevertneless  he  objected  to 
the  third  and  fourth  articles  as  an  interference 
with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  country 
tending  to  impair  its  autonomy  and  dignity. 
Mr.  Mizner,  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
replied  with  a  declaration  that  those  articles  aid 
not  involve  the  least  design  to  interfere  in  matters 
which  of  right  belong  exclusively  to  Salvador. 
Ezeta  accepted  this  declaration  as  satisfactory 
and  signed  the  treatv  on  Aug.  28.  With  the 
saving  clause  inserted  by  Ezeta,  the  treaty  was 
ratified  by  Barillas  on  the  following  day;  and 
the  diplomatic  representatives  sent  a  note  to  the 
three  governments  calling  on  them  to  withdraw 
the  belligerent  forces. 

The  final  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  the 
capital  of  Guatemala  on  Nov.  15  Its  stipula- 
tions had  in  the  main  been  complied  with.  The 
Salvadorian  Congress,  wh^n  it  met,  refused  at 
first  to  ratify  the  third  and  fourth  articles.  A 
difQculty  had  also  arisen  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  the  Guatemalans  having,  it 
was  said,  shot  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  war. 

The  Barrnndia  Episode.  —  Jos4  Martin 
Barrundia,  who,  as  Minister  of  War  under  Bar- 
rios, was  considered  responsible  for  many  of  the 
barbarities  committed  during  the  former  dis- 
turbances in  Central  America,  left  the  country 
in  1885,  and  when  the  last  war  broke  out  he  was 
living  with  his  family  in  the  Mexican  State  of 
Oaxaca.  Going  to  Chiapas,  he  collected  and 
armed  a  band  at  Tapachula,  with  the  intention 
of  entering  Guatemala  and  raising  a  revolt 
against  his  old  enemy.  Barillas.  While  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  boundary  he  was  arrested  and 
his  followers  were  disarmed  by  Mexican  troops, 
his  design  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Mexican  Government  hj  the  Guatemalan  minis- 
ter, Dieguez.  Barrundia  was  detained  in  prison 
a  few  days,  then  was  liberated  on  condition  that 
he  should  leave  Mexican  soil,  and  was  conveyed 
under  escort  to  the  port  of  Acapulco,  where  he 
took  passage  for  Salvador  on  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamer  "Acapulco."  Although  the  steamer 
touched  at  Guatemalan  ports,  he  felt  secure 
under  the.  American  flag,  especially  since  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  line  had  the 
month  before  refused  to  allow  Salvadorian  sol- 
diers to  come  armed  aboard  his  steamer  or  to 
arrest  a  political  prisoner  who  had  escaped  from 
their  custody.  The  Guatemalan  Government, 
informed  by  a  telegram  from  Minister  Dieguez 
that  Barrundia  was  on  the  *''  Acapulco,"  ordered 
his  arrest  at  Champco,  but  Capt  Pitts  would 
not  permit  the  officers  to  board  the  ship.  The 
Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 
Francisco  Anguiano,  reouested  Minister  Mizner 
to  direct  Pitts,  when  the  steamer  reached  San 
Jose,  to  deliver  up  his  passenger,  who  was 
charged  with  the  cnmes  of  sedition,  treason,  and 
conspiracy  against  the  Government  and  the 
domestic  peace  of   the  country.     Mr.  Mizner 


called  on  Dr.  Anguiano  and  asked  for  fuller  ex- 
planations, pointing  out  that  Guatemala  was 
then  under  military  law,  and  received  the  assur- 
ance that  Barrundia  would  have  a  fair  trial  and 
would  not  be  put  to  death,  When  the*' Aca- 
pulco" put  in  at  San  Jos^  on  Aug.  27,  and 
anchored  near  the  "  Thetis  "  and  the  "  Ranger," 
Commander  Reiter,  of  the  "Ranger,"  came 
aboard,  and  was  requested  by  Captain  Pitt^to 

Srotect  his  passengers  from  violence,  detailing  a 
le  of  marines  for  the  purpose.  The  American 
naval  officer  expressed  regret  that  he  could  do 
nothing  without  authority  from  the  Guatemalan 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was  the  port  captain, 
the  vessel  being  in  Guatemalan  territorial  waters. 
Pitt  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Mizner  from  Champico. 
The  American  minister  sent  a  reply  telling  him 
that  his  vessel  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Guatemalan  authorities,  and  that  they  had  t^e 
right  to  arrest  any  one  charged  wltn  having 
offended  against  the  laws  of  the  country.  If  he 
chose  to  resist  the  legally  constituted  autfaoritj 
of  Guatemala  he  would  have  to  do  so  at  his 
own  peril,  and  would  render  himself  amenable 
to  prosecution  and  pimishment  under  Guate- 
malan law.  The  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  made  a  formal  demand  for  the  sarrencter 
of  Barrundia,  to  which  Minister  Mizner  replied 
that,  if  the  "Acapulco"  was  in  Guatemalan 
waters  the  Guatemalan  authorities  could  exercise 
their  legal  jurisdiction,  and  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  arrest  Gen.  Barrundia  while  on 
board  an  American  vessel,  the  United  States 
minister  need  raise  no  objection  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  by  duly  authorized  officers; 
but  he  would  remind  the  Government  of  its 
promise  to  accord  full  justice  and  avoid  extreme 
measures.  Capt.  Pitts  had  promised  Gten.  Bar- 
rundia that  he  would  not  be  delivered  up,  and 
when  Col.  Torielle  first  came  on  board  and  de- 
manded Barrundia,  he  refused,  and  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  minister,  whose  reply  to  his  former 
message  he  had  not  received,  and  a  request  for 
assistance  to  the  officers  of  the  American  men-of- 
war,  who  answered  that  the  matter  was  out  of 
their  jurisdiction.  Col.  Torielle  returned  with 
an  order  for  Barrundia's  arrest,  showing  him 
Mr.  Mizner's  letter  to  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment, and  handing  him  the  minister's  reply  of 
similar  tenor  to  his  own  message.  Capt.  Atts 
said  he  would  obey  under  protest,  and  after  first 
asking  Barrundia  to  give  up  his  arms  he  in- 
formed him  that  the  Guatemalan  officer  had 
come  to  arrest  him.  Barrundia  rushed  out  with 
two  revolvers  that  he  had  concealed,  and  fired  at 
Col.  Torielle  and  the  captain,  who  fled  into  a 
stateroom.  Going  out  of  the  cabin,  he  was  shot 
by  the  five  soldiers  who  had  come  with  Torielle, 
who  all  fired  their  Irifies  simultaneously. 

Minister  Mizner  protested  to  the  Guatemalan 
Government  against  the  shooting  of  Barrundia 
in  violation  of  its  promise  that  Barmndia's  life 
would  be  spared.  On  Sept.  1  a  daughter  of  Bar- 
rundia entered  the  offices  of  the  Legation  and, 
pointing  a  revolver  at  Mr.  Mizner,  reproached 
nim  with  having  been  the  cause  of  her  father's 
death,  and  pullS  the  trigger.  The  bullet  missed 
him,  and  before  she  could  fire  a  second  shot 
Consul-General  Hosmer  seized  her  wrist 
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HAWAII,  a  constitutional  kingdom  embrac- 
ing the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  2,100  miles  southwest  from  San 
Francisco.  Kalakaua  I  was  elected  to  the  throne 
by  the  people  in  1874.  On  his  death  he  is  suc- 
ceeded oy  nis  eldest  sister,  Kamaheha  Liliuo- 
kaJani,  born  Sept.  2, 1888,  whose  husband  is  John 
O.  Dominis,  of  American  origin.* 

Under  the  new  Constitution  of  July  6, 1887,  the 
Upper  House  or  House  of  Nobles  is  an  elective 
chamber,  all  male  citizens  haying  a  vote  who  are 
qualified  by  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  property  and  the  standard  of  education  that 
is  tne  sole  requisite  for  electors  to  the  ^ouse  of 
Representatives.  Formerly  the  King  nominated 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Nobles.  Each 
house  consists  of  24  members.  Representatives 
are  elected  for  two  years  and  members  of  the 
Upper  House  foi*  six  years,  one  third  of  the 
House  being  renewed  biennially.  They  unite  to 
form  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  ministers 
have  seats  and  can  vote  on  all  matters  not  in- 
volving a  question  of  confidence.  The  Legis- 
lature meets  once  every  two  years.  A  treaty 
made  in  1889  gives  the  control  of  the  foreign 
relations  to  the  United  States.  The  ministry  at 
the  beginningof  1890  was  composed  as  follows : 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  tfonathan  Austin ; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Lorin  A.  Thurston; 
Attorney-General  and  Chief  of  Police,  Clarence 
W.  Ashf  ord ;  Minister  of  Finance,  S.  M.  Damon, 
successor  to  W.  L.  Green. 

Area  and  Popalation.— The  area  of  the  isl- 
ands is  6,677  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1888  was  estimated  at  87,647.  The  immigrants 
in  1889  numbered  8,704  and  the  emigrants  1,891, 
a  net  immigration  of  1,891.  against  2,642  in 
1888,  2,220  in  1887, 1,586  in  1886,  8,606  in  1885, 
and  2,718  in  1884  Most  of  the  immigrants  are 
Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers.  There  were  189 
schools  in  1888,  with  8,770  pupils,  of  whom  5,820 
"were  Hawaiians  and  1,227  were  of  mixed  blood. 

Commeree  and  Prodaction.  —  The  total 
▼alue  of  the  imports  in  1889  was  $5,489,000,  of 
which  $4^806,000  came  from  the  United  States, 
$675,000  from  Great  Britain,  $201,000  from 
China  and  Japan,  $116,000  from  Australia,  $91,- 
000  from  Germany,  and  $50,000  from  elsewhere. 
The  total  value  of  exports  was  $13,874,000,  of 
which  $18,841,000  went  to  the  United  States  and 
$38,000  to  Australia.  The  sugar  exported  was 
valued  at  $18,089,802.  The  only  other  article  of 
any  degree  of  importance  was  rice  of  the  value 
of  $451,184.  United  States  gold  was  imported 
to  the  amount  of  $1,146,925,  while  the  export 
was  $40,477.  Since  1884  gold  coins  of  the 
United  States  have  been  the  only  legal  tender 
for  more  than  $10,  and  Hawaiian  and  American 
silver  coins  for  smaller  sums.  Of  $84,000,000 
invested  in  sugar  plantations,  about  $27,000,000 
is  American  capital. 

•  King  KflltkAHA  died  of  Brl(fht's  dlseaM,  at  the  age  of 
jiftr-lbar.  In  Jannair,  1891.  He  was  selxed  with  illness  at  a 
hotel  in  San  Franctsoo  shortly  after  he  had  landed  for  the 
pnipoM  of  making  a  toor  through  the  United  States. 


€ommiinlcatioiis.^The  number  of  domestic 
letters  that  passed  through  the  post-office  in  1888 
was  1,125,548;  of  foreign  letters,  667,282.  A 
telegraph  line  of  40  miles  opened  on  the  island 
of  Maui  in  1878  has  since  been  extended  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  island.  There  are  lines 
also  on  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii  and  an 
extensive  system  of  telephoning,  and  the  islands 
are  to  be  connected  with  cables.  Honolulu,  the 
capital,  a  place  of  20,487  inhabitants  in  1884,  is 
provided  with  electric  lights  and  street  railroads. 
The  length  of  steam  railroads  on  the  three  prin- 
cipal islands  is  56  miles.  Steamers  connect 
Honolulu  with  San  Francisco  and  with  the  ports 
of  China  and  Australia.  In  1889  the  number  of 
vessels  entered  was  271;  tonnage,  218,785.  Of 
these  192,  of  129,095  tons,  were  American ;  20, 
of  19,188  tons,  English;  6,  of  4,197  tons,  Ger- 
man ;  12,  of  11,542  tons,  of  other  forei^  nation- 
alities ;  and  41,  of  54,818  tons,  Hawaiian.  The 
number  of  vessels  registered  as  Hawaiian  in  1889 
was  57,  of  15,403  tons,  of  which  22  were  steamers. 

Finances.— The  budget  for  the  two  years 
endinff  March  81, 1890,  makes  the  total  receipts 
$2,862,505,  including  a  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $209,655.  The  receipts  from  cus- 
toms are  estimated  at  $1,048,100 ;  internal  reve- 
nue, i796,500:  taxes  on  commerce,  $186,450; 
sales,  $511,800;  fines  and  costs,  $110,000.  Tbe 
total  disbursements  are  reckoned  at  $2,781,814, 
of  which  $86,200  are  for  the  civil  list;  $25,800 
for  legislative  expenses ;  $173,582  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  $161,350  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  $1,188,262  for  the  i)ost-office,  public 
works,  roads  and  bridges,  sanitation,  and  other 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
$659,640  for  financial  administration;  $285,780 
for  police ;  and  $206,700  for  public  instruction. 
The  public  debt,  which  was  consolidated  by 
means  of  a  loan  issued  in  England  in  1886, 
amounted  on  April  1, 1890,  to  $1,984,000. 

Political  Crisis.— The  Cabinet  which  was 
imposed  upon  the  King  by  the  revolution  of  1887 
has  not  been  homogeneous  from  the  first.  Its 
prestige  was  impaired  when  the  King  vetoed 
the  liquor  and  police  bills  and  the  bill  abolish- 
ing the  office  of  governor  against  the  advice  of 
a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  about  six  months 
after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  cur- 
tailing his  prerogative,  and  his  right  of  veto 
was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  At  that 
time  it  was  rumored  that  the  Attorney-General 
planned  to  overthrow  the  throne  by  a  military 
insurrection,  and  was  onlv  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  American  and  British  men-of-war  in 
the  harbor.  Mr.  Ashford  was  accused  of  paying 
illegal  fees  to  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
complaints  were  made  against  Minister  Thurston, 
who  was  another  leader  of  the  revolution.  A 
vote  of  censure  was  passed  upon  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  yet  he  retained  his  place.  Later 
the  course  of  treraier  Green  and  his  Cabinet  on 
the  Chinese  question  excited  displeasure.  After 
the  Legislature  met  in  1890  recriminations 
passed  between  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  con- 
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nection  with  a  daring  attempt  to  dethrone  Kinff 
Kalakaua  that  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1889. 
The  chief  conspirators,  Robert  W.  Wilcox  and 
Robert  Boyd,  naif-caste  Hawaiians  who  were 
educated  for  the  military  profession  in  Italy; 
were  never  tried.  Mr.  Thurston  accused  Mr. 
Ashford  of  complicity,  and  the  latter  retorted 
that  it  was  the  other  ministers  who  conni^'ed  in 
the  plot,  as  they  took  care  to  have  no  means  at 
hana  to  frustrate  the  object  of  the  reyolutionists, 
which  was  to  force  Kalakaua  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  Princess  Liliuokalani,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  successful  if  ammunition  had  not 
been  procured  from  the  United  States  war-ship 
"Adams."  The  head  of  the  conspiracy,  who 
had  been  elected  a  Representative,  said  tnat  the 
movement  originated  with  a  society  for  the  de- 
fense of  native  rights,  whose  motto  was  **  Hawaii 
for  the  Hawaiians,"  and  avowed  that  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  King  had  been  demanded  with  the 
knowledge  and  encouragement  of  some  of  the 
ministers.  The  American  or  Reform  party  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  had  nommated  a 
Representative  for  presiding  officer,  and  were 
outvoted,  some  of  the  natives  who  had  formerly 
acted  with  the  Administration  joining  the  Op- 
position and  casting  their  ballots  for  J. ».  Walker, 
a  Noble,  in  order  to  preserve  the  custom  of  tak- 
ing the  President  from  the  Upper  House.  The 
reaction  against  the  democratic  movement  had 
its  origin  in  a  fear  that  its  leaders  were  working 
to  bring  about  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
The  proposition  before  the  American  Congress  to 
abolish  Hawaii's  preferential  position,  greatly  to 
tht  prejudice  of  her  commercial  interests,  by 
placing  sugar  on  the  free  list  caused  annexation 
to  be  viewed  in  a  less  favorable  light  than  ever. 
The  idea  of  seeking  a  new  market  for  Hawaiian 
sugar  by  means  of  reciprocity  with  Australia 
was  put  forward,  as  Hawaiian  could  be  under- 
sold in  San  Francisco  by  China  and  Manila 
sugar.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire whether  the  negotiations  for  the  renewal 
of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  had  been 
calculated  to  prejudice  or  jeopardize  the  politi- 
cal or  commercial  indepenaence  of  Hawaii.  In 
the  committee's  report,  presented  on  June  6,  Mr. 
Austin,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
charged  with  withholding  and  suppressing  an 
important  part  of  the  correspondence  with  H.  A. 
P.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, in  reference  to  the  treaty,  and  with  refusing 
to  transmit  the  minutes  of  the  Cabinet  meetings 
held  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The  report  hinted 
that  the  negotiators  conspired  to  hand  over  the 
country  to  the  United  States,  and  censured  the 
clause  relating  to  the  landing  of  troops  as  an 
encroachment  on  Hawaiian  independence.  The 
report  was  rejected  by  26  against  22.  The  dis- 
sensions in  the  Cabinet  and  the  accusations 
brought  against  its  members  rendered  its  retire- 
ment inevitable.  A  few  weeks  later  a  vote  of 
censure  was  proposed,  to  which  an  amendment 
was  offered  censuring  Mr.  Ashcrof t,  the  member 
who  was  working  with  the  Opposition  against 
his  colleagues,  for  certain  advice  that  he  had 
given  to  the  King.  The  vote  on  the  amendment 
resulted  in  a  tie,  and  upon  that  the  ministers  re- 
signed collectively.  A  new  Cabinet  was  formed 
on  July  4,  composed  as  follows:  Minister  of 


Foreign  Affairs,  John  A.  Cummins ;  Minister  of 
Finance,  Godfrey  Brown ;  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, Charles  N.  Spencer;  Attohiey-C^nend, 
A.  P.  Peterson.  The  Legislative  session  was 
prolonged  till  Nov.  14,  when  it  was  closed  with 
a  speech  from  the  King,  in  which  he  cautioned 
the  ministers  to  be  economical,  pointing  out  that 
the  authorized  expenditure  was  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  revenue. 

HATTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies  oocq- 
pyin^  the  western  third  of  the  island  of  Santo 
Dominga  By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  Oct.  9, 188v,  the  House  of  Commons  is  com- 
posed of  50  members,  elected  for  three  years  by 
the  ballots  of  all  male  citizens  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  the  Senate  is  composed  of  39 
members,  part  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  part  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  term  of  six  years,.one  third  retiring 
everytwo  years.  The  President  is  elected  by  the 
two  Houses  united  in  a  National  Assembly,  and 
holds  office  for  fouryears. 

Oen.  Florvil  G.  Hippolyte  was  confirmed  in 
the  presidency  after  his  final  victory  over  Gen. 
Legitime  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  Oct 
17, 1889.  the  President  has  power  to  select  the 
11  ministers  of  state  composing  his  Cabinet, 
who,  in  case  of  his  death,  form  a  council  of  gov- 
ernment to  administer  public  business  ontil  his 
successor  is  duly  electea. 

Area  and  Popalation.— The  area  of  the  re- 
public is  estimated  at  10,200  square  miles.  The 
population  is  estimated  by  a  native  statistician  at 
960,000,  while  other  authorities  make  it  572,000. 
Port-au-Prince,  the  capital,  has  from  40,000  to 
60,000  inhabitants.  French  is  the  language  of 
the  people,  and  the  Catholic  relinon  is  aided  by 
the  state  and  generally  professed.  Nine  tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  are  pure  negroes,  and  the 
other  tenth  are  mulattoes,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  whites. 

Commerce.— The  imports  in  1887  were  val- 
ued at  6,845,597  piasters,  and  the  exports  at  10,- 
185,866  piasters.  (The  piaster  or  Haytian  dollar 
has  an  exchange  value  of  83  cents.)  In  1888  the 
value  of  the  imports  was  7,548,295  piasters ;  of 
the  exports,  ld,2oO,807  piasters.  The  civil  war 
of  1888-'89  interfered  with  trade  and  production, 
causing  the  exports  of  the  whole  island  to  de- 
cline from  $15,000,000  in  1888  to  12,000,009,  im- 
ports decreasing  from  $8,000,000  to  $6,000,00a 
The  chief  commercial  products  are  coffee,  log- 
wood, cacao,  mahogany,  and  skins.  The  culti- 
vation of  cotton  has  greatly  declined  in  HaytL 
The  iooports  are  dry  goods,  which  come  mainly 
from  ureat  Britain;  flour  and  provisions,  im- 
ported from  the  United  States ;  rice,  cheese,  and 
candles  from  Germany  and  Holland ;  and  articles 
of  luxury  from  France.  Of  the  total  imports  in 
1887,  4,250,500  piasters  were  from  the  United 
States,  750,918  piasters  from  Germany,  710,790 

Piasters  from  France,  and  675,535  piasters  from 
^reat  Britain.  The  export  of  cotton  in  that  year 
was  2,255,440  pounds;  of  coffee,  49,811,781 
pounds. 

Finances. — The  finances  of  the  Government, 
owing  to  successive  intestine  wars,  are  completely 
disorganized.  The  budget  estimates  are  puh- 
lishod,  but  not  the  final  accounts.  For  188o  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  6,412,957  piasters,  with 
expenditure  to  balance.    In  1887  the  budget  was 
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4,060,236  piasters.  The  country  is  flooded  with 
depreciated  .paper  money  of  unknown  amount. 
A  statement  of  the  debt  makes  the  amount  out- 
standing of  the  foreign  loan  of  1875  4,657,803 
piasters,  and  the  internal  debt  4,450,193  piasters. 
An  advance  of  1,000,000  ]3iasters  was  obtained 
from  bankers  of  Port-au-Prince  in  the  spring  of 
1890,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  paper  currency. 

The  Political  Situation.— After  Hippolyte 
had  conquered  his  rival  and  established  his  Gov- 
ernment at  the  capital,  he  was  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  Spain,  Ghermany, 
Greece,  and  other  powers,  and  more  tardily  by 
the  British  and  French  ffoveruments,  which  had 
established  regular  diplomatic  relations  with 
Legitime  during  the  conflict.  A  complaint  was 
made  of  his  treatment  by  the  Haytian  Govern- 
ment by  the  British  consular  representative  at 
Port-au-Prince.  .In  August  a  collision  on  the 
frontier  was  reported,  growing  out  of  a  boundary 
dispute.  In  1876  a  commercial  treaty  was  made 
witn  the  Dominican  republic,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries. 
It  contained  a  clause  for  the  cession  or,  as  the 
Dominican  (Government  asserts,  the  lease  of  a 
tract  of  territory,  in  consideration  of  which 
Hayti  agreed  to  pay  $150,000  a  year.'  The  treaty 
stipulated  that  all  imports  from  Santo  Domingo 
should  enter  Hayti  free  of  duty.  The  annuity 
that  Hayti  agreed  to  pay  was  paid  for  a  few 
years,  and  since  then  there  have  been  no  pay- 
ments, the  arrears  amounting,  with  interest,  to 
about  $2,000,000.  In  1890  t-he  Government  of 
Hayti  desired  to  terminate  the  commercial  con- 
vention and  establish  custom  houses  on  the  front- 
ier, alleging  that  the  imports  of  rum  were  so 
great  as  to  cause  a  large  loss  of  revenue.  The 
Santo  Dominffo  (Government  made  preparations 
to  reoccupy  the  ceded  or  leased  district.  A  force 
of  Haytian  soldiers  was  sent  to  hold  it,  and  a 
fight  with  Dominican  troops  was  reported  from 
Santo  Domingo  to  have  occurred  on  Aug.  20,  in 
"which  the  Havtians  were  repelled. 

HOLLAND.  See  Netherlands. 
*  HONDURAS,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
The  Constitution,  amended  in  1880,  vests  the 
legislative  authority  in  a  Congress  of  37  Depu- 
ties. The  President  is  elected  by  popular  suf- 
frage for  four  years.  Gen.  Luis  JBogran  was 
made  President  when  M.  A.  Soto  was  deposed 
and  exiled  in  1883  and  was  re-elected  in  Septem- 
ber, 1887. 

Area  and  Popalation.— The  estimated  area 
is  46,400  square  miles.  The  population  in  1889 
^was  431,917,  consisting  entirely  of  Indians  ex- 
cept in  Santa  Rosa,  near  which  are  plantations 
of  tobacco,  and  the  coast  towns  on  the  Pacific. 
About  60  Americans  reside  in  Tegucigalpa  and 
200  in  the  entire  republic 

Commerce.— The  exports  to  the  United  States 
for  the  financial  vear  1887-'88  amounted  to 
2,790,405  pesos  or  dollars ;  to  other  countries  of 
Central  America,  331,959  pesos ;  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, 105,088  pesos ;  tb  France,  81,566  pesos ;  to 
Belgium,  30,345 pesos;  to  Germanv,  6,004  pesos; 
to  other  countnes,  5,297  pesos.  The  exports  of 
bananas  were  866,714  pesos  in  value ;  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  110,231  pesos;  of  indigo,  78,645  pesos;  of 
mbber,  38,928  pesos ;  of  sarsapariUa,  36,282  pe- 
sos ;  of  cedar  wood,  32,482  pesos ;  of  other  prod- 
nets,  including  mahogany,  cattle,  hides,  and 
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deer  sldns,  2,187,882  pesos.  The  departments  of 
Yoro  and  Olancho  nave  in  recent  years  been 
opened  up  to  rubber  planting  and  sugar  grow- 
ing. Americans  have  been  engaged  in  raising 
cattle  and  also  in  ^Id  placer  mining  and  in 
working  the  silver  mines  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Sierra  with  modem  machinery.  The  capital 
of  the  mining  companies  has  bieen  subscribed 
mostly  in  England.  Banana  plantations  have 
covered  the  lowlands  near  the  coast,  and  on  the 
sandy  shores  and  keys  cooofr-nut  palms  have 
been  planted.  Farther  back  is  a  zone  where  the 
orange  tree  thrives  remarkably,  and  beyond  that 
is  the  coffee  country.  The  only  hindrance  to 
successful  coffee  growing  is  the  scarcity  of  labor- 
ers and  the  danger  of  being  left  without  any  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  when  all  who  are  capable  of 
bearing  arms  are  drafted  into  the  army.  When 
the  crop  is  left  to  decay  on  the  trees  they  do  not 
bear  for  the  three  succeeding  seasons. 

Finances. — ^The  main  sources  of  revenue  are 
customs  duties  and  internal-revenue  taxes  on 
spiritous  liquors  and  tobacco.  The  finances  are 
in  a  state  of  disorder,  owin|^  to  civil  conflicts 
and  wars  with  the  neighbonng  republics.  The 
revenue  for  1885  was  994,780  pesos,  and  since 
then  it  has  increased,  but  not  more  than  expend- 
itures. On  the  old  English  and  French  loans, 
amounting  to  £5,398,570,  no  interest  has  been 
paid  since  the  wars  with  Guatemala  and  Salvador, 
which  broke  out  in  1872.  The  arrears  of  interest 
on  Jan.  1, 1890,  reached  £8,108,883.  There  was  an 
internal  debt  on  Aug.  1, 1888,  of  2,031,379  pesos. 

Civil  Disturbances.— Honduras  was  com- 
mitted to  the  project  of  a  federal  union  of  Cen- 
tral American  states  which  was  approved  at  a 
conference  of  the  five  republics  in  18B9,  but  was 
opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in  Salvador  that 
overturned  the  Government  (see  Salvador)  and 
carried  on  a  successful  war  with  Guatemala  (see 
Guatemala).  President  Bo^n  assisted  the  de- 
feated party  in  Salvador,  and  was  only  deterr^ 
by  the  failure  of  the  counter-revolution  attempted 
by  Bivas  and  by  the  fear  of  revolution  at  home 
from  declaring  war  against  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  Salvador.  Under  threat  of  an  inva- 
sion by  the  victorious  Salvador  troops  he  issued  a 
proclamation  from  Tegucigalpa  on  Aug.  4,  rec^ 
ognizing  Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta  as  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, since  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Salva- 
dor sustained  him  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  choose  their  ruler  without  in- 
terference from  the  sister  republics,  with  the 
proviso  that  Ezeta  should  keep  his  pledge  to 
call  a  constitutional  congress  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent as  early  as  possible.  Civil  disorders  had 
broken  out  in  Honduras  as  soon  as  Gen.  Bogr6n 
made  preparations  for  active  co-operation  with 
Rivas  and  Barillas.  Guerilla  bands  gathered  for 
the  purpose  of  marching  on  Tegucigalpa  and 
deposing  Bogr&n  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
raiding  Salvador.  The  leaders  were  apprehended 
and  the  President  caused  to  be  hangea,  not  alone 
his  enemies,  but,  as  an  evidence  of  his  pacific  in- 
tentions, those  of  Ezeta  as  welL  He  took  the 
initiative  in  proposing  the  postponement  of  the 
Union  Congress  that  was  to  be  neld  in  his  capi- 
tal on  Aug.  20,  1890.  When  hostilities  were 
about  to  be  resumed,  Honduras  was  made  the 
base  for  another  inroad  into  Salvador,  which 
was  checked  by  rapid  tactics. 
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The  reverses  of  the  Unionists  in  Salvador  cre- 
ated a  precarious  situation  for  President  Bogrin. 
For  months  his  enemies  perfected  their  plans,  and 
on  Nov.  7,  while  large  detachments  of  the  army 
were  away  on  the  frontier,  where  strong  garrisons 
wei*e  posted  for  observation  to  guard  against  at- 
tacks from  Salvador  or  Nicaragua,  a  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Tegucigalpa,  led  by  the  commandant, 
Uen.  Iionginos  Sanchez,  revolted,  and,  after  severe 
fighting  with  the  loyal  troops,  gained  possession 
of  the  arsenal  and  of  the  Capitol  building.  For 
the  next  three  days  there  was  constant  skirmish- 
ing in  the  streets.  Simeon  Martinez,  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  another  member  of  the  Cabinet  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sanchez,  and  were  shot.  The 
President  and  his  other  Cabinet  ministers,  with 
a  body  of  faithful. soldiery,  defended  themselves 
in  the  Camayaguela  ward,  and  a  considerable 
body  in  one  of  the  barracks  held  out  after  all 
the  others  had  been  reduced.  To  capture  this 
Sanchez  reduced  the  guard  that  surrounded  the 
President,  and  Gen.  &ogr4n,  who  was  an  old  and 
experienced  soldier,  seized  the  chance  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  lines,  which  he  accomplished 
after  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  combat.  He 
set  up  his  Government  at  Tamara,  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  whence  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Presi- 
dent Ezeta,  asking  him  to  remain  neutral.  The 
President  of  Salvador  had  already  defined  his 
attitude  as  one  of  strict  neutrality  in  a  procla- 
mation upholding  the  principle  that  none  of  the 
republics  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  others,  and  conveying  a  warn- 
ing to  President  Barillas  of  Guatemala.  The 
latter  was  sending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Bogrdn, 
but  recalled  his  army  when  Ezeta  made  prepara- 
tions to  intercept  it  and  the  Presidents  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  intimated  a  readiness  to 
take  part  in  the  conflict.  It  was  the  attitude  of 
these  states  that  had  deterred  Bogrdn  from  join- 
ing forces  with  Barillas  against  Ezeta  in  the 
summer,  for  they  would  have  been  hardly  able 
to  cope  with  a  league  of  all  three  republics. 

As  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  heard  of,  the  ar- 
mies of  inspection  on  the  frontiers  and  detached 
forces  in  all  parts  of  the  country  set  out  by 
forced  marches  to  succor  the  President,  with  the 
exception  of  those  whose  ofScers  declared  in 
pronuneiamienioa  for  the  revolution,  and  they 
marched  likewise  for  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
refugees  in  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  who  were 
eager  to  fight  against  Bogr&n  were  kept  in  check 
by  the  measures  taken  by  Presidents  Ezeta  and 
Sacara  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  frontier. 

By  Nov.  13  the  President,  having  been  re-en- 
forced by  some  2,000  troops,  marched  from  Ta- 
mara upon  the  capital,  driving  in  the  scouts  and 
advancmg  cautiously  with  an  extended  skirmish- 
ing line,  yet  suffering  severely  from  ambuscades. 
They  halted  for  the  night  near  the  city,  every 
approach  to  which  was  guarded  by  artillery.  In 
the  early  morning  Boffian  charged  three  times 
on  the  three  pieces  and  intrenched  infantry  that 
defended  the  ni^h  road,  and  at  the  third  cnarge 
carried  the  position  and  drove  the  rebel  troops 
back  into  the  city,  where  the  fighting  was  con- 
tinued in  the  streets  until  they  were  cleared,  one 
after  another,  and  the  barracks  were  recaptured, 
all  except  the  San  Francisco  barracks,  in  which 
Sanchez  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  were 
closely  besieged.    During  the  night  Sanchez  at- 


tempted to  escape.  He  was  pursued  and  OTer- 
taken,  but  resisted  capture,  was  wounded  in  Uie 
flp^ht,  ran  into  a  house,  and  with  a  charge  left  in 
his  revolver  took  his  own  Hfe.  In  the  morning 
the  walls  of  the  barracks  were  battered  down 
with  solid  shot  and  shell  from  the  cpins  that  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  night,  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  Government  char^  through  the  breaches. 
The  desperate  men  within  fought  to  obtain  ven^pe- 
ance  for  their  doomed  lives  and  to  die  with 
weapons  in  hand,  until  only  a  handful  remained 
alive.  The  captured  officers  were  led  out  to  one 
of  the  large  squares,  blindfolded,  placed  in  line, 
and  shot  in  the  presence  of  the  citizens.  There 
was  general  rejoicing  over  the  victory  of  the 
Government.  Nearly  every  family  was  in  mourn- 
ing. The  city  was  badly  wrecked  by  shells. 
Most  of  the  captive  revolutionists  were  tried  by 
court-martial  and  shot. 

HOBSEMANSHIP.  That  inborn  admira- 
tion for  feats  of  mastery  over  the  horse  which 
was  so  freely  given  vent  to  in  loud  applause  at 
exhibitions  oi  the  National  Horse  Show  Associa- 
tion of  America  in  the  old  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den became  louder  and  stronger,  and  finally  the 
people  determined  on  becoming  participants  in 
this  health-giving  delightful  recreation.  The 
growth  of  equestrianism  in  the  eastern  part  of 
our  country  in  the  past  fifteen  years  baa  been 
marvelous.  It  is  true  that  there  were  horsemen  and 
horsewomen  years  ago;  there  is  the  evidence  in 
Central  Park,  where  are  bridle  paths  that  provide, 
in  most  instances,  for  two  riders.  But  much 
less  than  fifteen  years  ago  a  horsewoman  in  Cen- 
tral Park  was  enough  to  collect  a  crowd,  and  a 
single  mounted  man  drew  more  curious  than 
admiring  glances,  no  matter  how  fine  his  horse, 
how  suitable  his  equipments,  or  how  mafirnificent 
his  skill  in  the  saddle.  Not  only  is  all  tnis  com- 
pletely changed  and  the  bridle  paths  become 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  hundreds  of  clever  horsemen  and 
horsewomen  whose  skillful  riding  gives  them 
health  and  pleasure  and  delights  other  visitors, 
on  foot  and  in  vehicles,  but  the  last  horse  show 
in  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden,  earl^  in 
November,  1890,  was  the  scene  of  fine  exhibitions 
by  amateurs,  and  of  some  really  wonderful  feats 
in  the  saddle. 

To  begin  with,  in  learning  to  ride  one  does 
not  need  to  know  anything  about  horses,  much 
less  to  procure  one — that  is,  if  he  li^s  in  a  large 
city,  or  near  enough  one  to  visit  a  good  riding 
academy.  It  is  perhaps  well,  even  if  the  beginner 
is  perfectly  able  to  afford  it,  not  to  think  of  pur- 
chasing a  saddle  horse  until  he  has  had  practice 
in  equitation.  One's  views  on  the  kind  of  horse 
that  would  be  desirable  for  him  change  with 
almost  every  lesson  until  he  has  become  a  compe- 
tent horseman.  The  horses  favored  in  New  York 
come  principally  from  Kentucky  and  the  near 
neighborhood,  and  from  Canada  and  the  north- 
em  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  horses 
from  these  regions  comprise  two  distinct  cla<«ses, 
as  widely  different  as  the  sections  in  which  they 
are  bred.  The  Kentucky  horses  are  largely  thor- 
ough-bred and  excel  in  the  more  delicate  kind  of 
equine  beauty,  nearly  all  of  them  being  remark- 
ably fine  and  graceful,  superior,  as  a  general 
thing,  for  ladies.  Kentucky  horses  are  apt  to  be 
sharp,  supple,  graceful,  and  speedy,  but  not  as  a 
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general  thing  up  to  heavy  weights  or  the  best 
suited  for  a  changeable  trying  climate.  The 
Canadian  horses  are  larger  than  toe  Kentucldans, 
with  less  of  the  thorough  blood  in  them,  more 
hardihood  and  strenfl;th,  but  are  less  speedy  than  is 
generally  shown  by  the  blue-grass  stock.  As  jump- 
ers and  weight  carriers  the  Canadians  excel,  while 
for  health  and  hardihood  they  are  unapproach- 
able. The  difference  in  beauty  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  The  Kentuckians  are  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior, if  fineness  and  delicacy  are  constituent  parts 
of  what  might  be  called  horse  beauty.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  may  be  set  down  that  a  saddle  horse 
8hould*be  short  backed,  althouj^h  there  are  some 
splendid  specimens— notably  Miss  Ida  M.  Hough's 
high-school  horse  "  Creed  "—that  have  very  long 
backs.  Every  horse  has  distinct  gaits  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  an  animal  that  one  riaer  con- 
siders perfect  is  quickly  condemned  by  some 
other  nder  who  may  pernaps  be  an  equally  good 
or  a  better  horseman  than  the  first  The  only 
way  to  select  a  saddle  horse  is  to  try  him  well, 
ana  the  assistance  of  a  competent  riding  master 
is  invaluable  in  picking  out  a  satisfactory  animaL 

There  are  several  distinct  schools  of  horse- 
back ridinfl".  The  principal  of  these  are:  The 
German  school,  the  adherents  of  which  stick 
close  to  the  saddle  when  riding  a  horse  to  the 
trot ;  the  French  school,  which  teaches  the  use 
of  very  long  stirrups  and  the  thigh  grip ;  and 
the  English  school,  short  stirrups  and  a  knee 
grip.  The  so-called  military  seat  is  a  style  of 
riding  as  distinct  from  the  practice  of  eques- 
trianism in  the  park  and  ring  for  health  and 
pleasure  as  the  race-track  riding  of  professional 
jockeys  or  the  steeple-chase  i)ractice  of  break- 
neck riders.  The  beginner  will  make  the  most 
rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  in  learning  riding 
if  ne  begins  under  a  teacher  whose  rule  For  stir- 
rup-strap lengths  is  determined  by  the  length 
of  the  rider's  arm.  A  very  good  point  about  tnis 
long  and  short  stirrup  riding  was  recently  made 
in  an  article  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lod^e. 
He  says  that  the  followers  of  the  long-stir- 
rup-strap  practice  frequently  shorten  their  straps 
when  about  to  pump  their  horses — a  confession 
that  their  practice  in  general  is  exaggerated,  to 
say  the  least,  because  the  best  system  is  certainly 
that  which  is  most  practicable  in  all  possible 
cases.  For  instance,  if  the  man  were  nding  a 
life-and-death  race  to  get  away  from  Indians, 
perhaps  he  would  not  wish  to  stop  just  before 
coming  to  a  fence  or  a  brook  which  his  horse 
must  jump,  to  shorten  the  stirrup  straps. 

The  first  step  in  a  lesson  in  riding  under  the 
English  or  short-stirrup  plan,  is  to  mount  your 
horse  properly.  Before  you  can  do  this,  you 
must  have  him  in  hand.  It  seems  to  a  practical 
rider  ridiculous  to  get  into  the  saddle  from  a 
block,  with  a  groom — perha]^  two  of  them — 
holding  your  horse's  head.  When  your  horse  is 
brought  to  you  saddled  and  bridled  (there  is  a 
science,  by  the  way,  about  this  saddling  and 
bridling,  which  it  is  wise  to  learn)  the  initial 
step  is  to  take  the  animal  on  the  left  side  of  the 
head,  with  the  left  hand,  by  the  snaffle  rein. 
Moving  to  the  nigh  foreshoulder,  you  will  let 
the  left  hand  run  along  the  left  snaffle  rein  to 
perhaps  three  quarters  of  its  length  on  that  side 
of  the  horse.  Then  by  turning  the  fingers  in 
slightly  you  will  be  able  to  catoh  the  curb  rein 


in  about  the  same  part  of  it  as  you  have  the 
snaffle  rein,  between  the  third  and  fourth  fineers, 
keepinff  the  snaffle  rein  on  the  outside  of  the 
little  finger  and  running  up  through  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  the  thumb  hemg  down.  Now,  take 
both  snaffle  and  curb  at  their  longest  limit  in 
the  right  hand,  still  retaining  the  hold  on  them 
with  the  left,  and,  raising  \yoth.  hands  nearly  to 
the  horse's  neck,  draw  the  lines  out  taut.  This 
will  enable  you  to  get  the  other  half  of  curb  and 
snaffle  readily  between  your  fingers,  the  off  side 
of  the  curb,  running  through  between  the  second 
and  third  fingers,  and  the  like  side  of  the  snaffle 
running  between  the  first  and  second  fingers. 
Again  Uuten  and  throw  the  loose  double  loop  of 
curb  and  snaffle  over  the  forefinger  of  .the  hand, 
placing  the  thumb  on  top  of  it.  Now  catch  a  lock 
of  the  norse's  mane  low  on  the  neck  with  the  right 
hand,  and,  while  still  holding  the  reins  in  the  left, 
twist  this  lock  of  mane  over  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand.  Of  course  the  coat  should  be  but- 
toned up,  and  the  whip,  if  the  rider  carries  one, 
should  be  held,  lash  downward,  in  the  left  hand. 
Do  not  adjust  the  stirrup  to  the  foot,  but,  stand- 
ing there  by  your  horse's  left  shoulder,  your 
right  hand  han^n^  by  your  side,  raise  the  left 
foot  and  work  it  into  the  stirrup.  When  you 
have  a  good  foothold,  spring  from  the  rieht  foot, 
aiding  yourself  slightly  wiUi  your  left  hand  on 
the  horse's  mane  and  your  right  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  saddle,  throw  the  right  le^  gently 
over  the  horse's  back,  and  drop  easily  into  the 
saddle.  Then  draw  your  whip  from  the  left 
hand,  gently  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  horse,  and 
sit  erect;  having  inserted  your. right  foot,  the 
ball  of  it,  in  the  right  stirrup,  and  drawn  your 
left  foot  so  that  only  its  ball  is  in  the  stirrup 
iron. 

To  go  beyond  this  requires  practice  and  per- 
sonal teaching.  A  ridmg  master  must  snow 
you  how  to  ^p  most  strongly  with  the  knees, 
and  how  to  sit  the  trot,  the  canter,  and  the  ^- 
lop.  It  is  not  wise  to  wear  spurs  until  one  nas 
acquired  full  confidence  and  considerable  pro- 
ficiency. Nine  tenths  of  the  horseback  accidents 
come  through  the  improper  use  of  spurs.  Of. 
course,  the  rowels  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  finer  s^idance  of  the  horse,  but  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  skill  to  wear  the  little  steel  heels 
and  not  prick  the  horse  unnecessarily  and  unin- 
tentionally. Spurs  are  far  from  being  the  in- 
struments of  torture  they  are  generally  con- 
sidered. A  trained  saddle  horse  rarely  gives  his 
rider  an  excuse  for  actually  pricking  nim,  obey- 
ing his  master's  wish  at  the  touch  of  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  without  waiting  for  the  sharper  admo- 
nition that  he  knows  would  cjHickly  follow.  The 
secrets  of  good  horsemanship  are  balance,  grip, 
and  control.  Intuition  teaches  a  rider  surely 
when  a  horse  is  about  to  shy  or  plunge,  and  grip 
and  balance  enable  him  to  Keep  his  seat  on  the 
most  slippery  saddle,  independent  of  th^tirrups. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  horseback 
riding  is  to  sit  the  rising  trot  well.  The  num- 
ber of  equestrians  who  are  really  skillful  in  this 
branch  is  very  small.  To  see  the  rising  trot  well 
ridden  is  to  behold  the  poetry  of  motion  at  its 
best.  The  features  of  riding  a  trot  well  are :  To 
be  perfectly  well  balanced,  to  take  the  motion 
from  the  impetus  of  the  horse  rather  than  from 
the  stirrups,  and  to  keep  the  knees  and  lower 
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legs  from  swinging  loosely.  There  should  be 
but  one  leg  motion  below  the  knees  in  rising  to 
the  trot,  and  that  is  an  upward  and  downward 
ankle  motion.  The  heels  should  be  kept  well 
down.  The  very  best  practice  for  becoming  a 
good  rider  is  to  practice  bareback,  or  with  a  stir- 
rupless  saddle,  wearing^  spurs.  When  one  can 
riae  a  horse  without  stirrups  and  with  spurs — 
to  walk,  to  trot,  and  to  canter,  and  over  mc^erate 
lumps— he  may  consider  himself  rather  more 
than  a  fair  rider.  And  if  any  one  has  an  idea 
that  horseback  riding  is  not  very  much  of  an  ex- 
ercise, he  should  try  it  without  the  stirrups  and 
with  the  spurs. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  to  become  a 
really  good  horseman  a  man  has  simplv  to  take 
a  docile  animal,  saddle  him  and  bridle  him,  and 
practice  riding  at  a  gallop,  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
m  some  lonely  lane  in  Caiiada  or  in  Mexico. 

The  way  to  learn  to  ride  is  to  go  to  the  best 
riding  school  and  practice  diligently  under  the 
best  masters  obtainable ;  and  it  is  the  only  way 
to  become  a  finished  a^d  thorough  horseman 
unless  one  expects  to  be  able  to  live  and  practice 
horsemanship  for  a  hundred  years.  The  riding 
schools  of  tne  present  day  are  provided  with 
corps  of  riding  masters  whose  Knowledge  is 
phictically  the  experience  of  centuries.  Any 
man  who  has  ever  ridden  in  the  schools  knows 
that  a  riding  ring  is  a  large  souare,  or  oblong 
space  with  a  tan-bark  floor.  To  ride  in  this 
nng,  one's  horse  must  be  almost  constantly  on 
the  turn.  There  are  two  things  about  negotiat- 
ing those  turns  which  your  horse  will  feel  and 
you  will  feel  if  you  do  not  do  them  properly  ev- 
ery time.  Most  riding  is  done  on  the  trot  or  the 
canter.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  horse 
can  make  a  turn  while  on  the  canter ;  they  are 
called  when  ho  is  true  and  when  he  is  false— the 
right  way  and  the  wrong  way.  When  a  horse 
canters  or  gallops  it  may  be  noticed  bv  the  most 
casual  observer  that  he  has  one  side  of  his  mov- 
able anatomy  of  his  progressive  forces  in  what 
is  called  the  "  lead.*'  He  is  either  on  the  right 
lead  or  on  the  left  lead,  as  the  legs  on  the  right 
side  or  on  the  left  side  take  the  longer  or  the 
quicker  st-eps.  If  any  horse,  no  matter  how 
SKillful  and  how  docile  he  may  be,  attempts  to 
canter  or  gallop  about  a  turn  when  he  is  "  false  " 
he  is  liable  to  fall,  possibly  causing  his  rider  se- 
vere, if  not  fatal  injury ;  and,  too,  if  the  horse  is 
false  in  going  about  a  turn,  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  any 
slip,  or  the  false  step,  or  mistake,  which  the 
most  sagacious  or  cautious  animal  is  likely  to 
make.  Ilow.many  years  of  uninstructed  prac- 
tice would  make  a  "beginner  appreciate  or  under- 
stand this  proved  fact  of  experience — ^the  true 
and  the  false  in  the  horse's  leading  foot  to  canter 
or  gallop.  Then  with  the  trot:  A'  man  who 
learned  to  ride  by  himself  might  ride  all  his  life 
before  h»  found  out  the  difference  it  would  make 
to  his  horse  if  he  were  capable  of  rising  to  the 
different  diagonals  of  the  trot.  A  skillful  horse- 
man when  out  with  a  horse  for  a  long  journey 
knows  enoue^h  to  change  to  the  animal's  gait  ev- 
ery now  and  then,  makin|^  a  vast  difference  in 
the  wear  and  tear  and  fatigue  of  both  the  steed 
and  himself.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  this 
trot,  too,  when  frequent  turns  are  made,  as  in 
the  ring  of  a  riding  school    If  a  man  is  going 


around  a  ring  to  the  ri^ht,  he  should  rise  on 
what  is  called  the  right  biped — that  is,  the  horse 
should  throw  him  up  as  the  animal's  left  hind 
leg  steps  forward  and  the  right  foreleg  comes  to 
the  ^und.  In  trotting  around  a  ring  and 
tummg  to  the  left  ail  the  time,  the  rider  should 
be  thrown  up  by  the  horse's  right  hind  leg  at 
just  the  moment  that  the  horse's  left  foreleg 
comes  down.  In  cantering  or  galloping  about 
the  ring,  the  side  to  the  turn — ^tnat  is,  left  side 
for  left  turn,  right  side  for  right  turn — should 
be  taking  the  longer  steps,  or  leading.  Vol- 
umes mieht  be  written,  not  on  the  finesse,  but 
on  the  ordinary  common,  every-day  requirements 
of  a  horseman  or  horsewoman — the  greatest  is 
control.  It  is  not  enough  to  get  your  horse  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another.  A  stable  boy, 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  can  do  that  The  horse- 
man or  the  horsewoman  has  the  animal  always 
and  absolutely  at  disposal.  In  getting  this  con- 
trol the  science  comes  in.  Any  child  knows 
that  if  you  pull  a  horse's  left  rein  he  ought  to 
go  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa ;  but  the  control  of 
a  trained  saddle  horse  is  something  above  and 
beyond  such  simple  things  as  these. 

In  speaking  of  a  trained  saddle  horse,  we  do 
not  mean  a  nigh-school  saddle  horse.  To  the 
high-school  sadale  horse  the  rider's  very  thoughts 
seem  to  be  known  by  some  involuntary  pressure. 
But  an  ordinary  saddle  horse  is  capable  of  bein? 
controlled  to  an  almost  unbelievable  extent ;  and 
here,  again,  the  folly  of  attempting  to  learn 
horsemanship  without  instruction  is  made  clear. 
How  many  years  might  a  man  practice  alone  in 
the  saddle  before  he  found  out  that  by  holding 
a  horse's  head  steadily  and  touching  iiim  with 
the  left  heel  the  animal  can  be  made  to  step  side- 
wise  to  the  right  for  a  block  or  half  a  mile f 
And  how  much  longer  would  it  be  necessary  for 
such  a  rider  to  practice  before  he  learned  that  a 
horse  receives  totallv  different  impressions  from 
being  touched  with  the  heel  or  spur  in  places  less 
than  six  inches  apart  f 

Horsemen  diviae  the  animal  into  three  parts— 
the  forehand  or  head  and  shoulders,  the  center 
piece  or  body,  and  the  crup  or  hind  part  It  is 
wonderful  what  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
little  bits  of  knowledge  gfeaned  here  and  there 
by  thousands  of  riders  in  hundreds  of  years,  un- 
der thousands  of  different  circumstances,  and  all 
turned  to  account  in  modem  horsemanship. 

The  erowth  of  horsemanship  in  New  York 
city  and  vicinity  can  not  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
may  be  seen  on  the  bridle  paths  of  Central  Park 
ana  on  the  Riverside  drive  every  day,  except  by 
the  new  and  improved  riding  schools  which  have 
become  popular  institutions.  Though  least  heard 
of,  foremost  among  the  riding  establishments  of 
New  York  city  should  be  mentioned  the  Rid- 
ing Club,  which  has  it  headquarters  at  Madison 
Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street.  There  are  500 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  claim  membership  in 
this  body,  and  about  400  horses  are  stabled  nere 
all  the  time.  Among  the  riding  academies  is 
that  of  the  Cohn  Brothers,  the  Central  Park  Rid- 
ing Academy,  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  streets,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  popular  schools  in  America,  which  has 
turned  out  more  good  riders  than  any  other  es- 
tablishment in  New  York,  and  whicn  is  doing 
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a  larger  business  than  ever ;  Durland's  Riding 
Academy  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street, 
which  hias  a  laree  patronage;  a  very  scientific 
school  is  that  of  R.  Emile,  called  the  Boulevard 
Riding  Academy,  at  Sixtieth  Street  and  Grand 
Boulevard,  directly  opposite  Durland's.  There  are 
smaller  establishments— Dean's,  Anthony  &  Sons, 
and  the  Belmont — beside  or  above  the  upper  en- 
trances to  Central  Park.  In  all  of  these  schools 
beginners  are  placed  upon  gentle  horses  and  are 
taught  reining,  balance,  grip,  and  controL  It 
takes  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  lessons  for  a 
beginner  to  become  proficient  enough  to  venture 
out  into  the  park  without  the  escort  of  a  riding 
master,  and  men  who  have  been  riding  from  two 
to  twenty  years  have  said  repeatedly  that  they  do 
not  know  now  half  as  much  as  they  thought  they 
did  at  the  end  of  four  lessons.  Horsemanship  re- 
quires nerve  and  skill,  and  it  fives  health  and 
strength,  with  increase  of  gracefulness. 

Although  high  jumping,  which  is  always  a 
most  interesting  and  exciting  game,  was  one  of 
the  competitions  at  the  Horse  Show  Association's 
exhibition,  and  seven  feet  was  cleared,  or  rather 
tumbled  over,  b^  the  Canadian  mare  Maude,  the 
horseback  exhibitions  that  excited  the  most  genu- 
ine and  popular  interest  were  the  HaiU  Eeole,  or 
High  School,  and  the  mixed,  utility,  and  fancy 
exhibitions  given  by  the  mounted  park  police  in 
showing  how  runaways  are  caught  and  stopped. 

The  exhibition  of  high  scnool  was  between  the 
three  highly  trained  horses.  Dr.  J.  C.  Beekman's 
black  Trakene  stallion  Lenarello,  Gen.  Eckert*s 
baY|^elding  Partisan,  and  John  H.  Stmrin'sroan 
gelding  Clausen.  There  was  no  competition  in 
the  Garden— except  possibly  the  one  in  which  a 
prize  was  offered  for  the  best  four-in-hand  driv- 
ing b^  professional  coachman  —  that  aroused 
anything  like  the  interest  and  caused  the  enthu- 
siasm that  greeted  this  contest  of  the  most 
hi^hlv  trained  saddle  horses  that  man  has  con- 
ceived. The  decision  in  favor  of  the  black  stall- 
ion was  not  at  all  popular,  although  the  judg- 
ment has  since  been  approved  by  many  expert 
horsemen.  This  high-scnool  training  of  superi- 
or saddle  horses,  and  the  splendid  control  that 
necessarilv  accompanies  an  exhibition  of  this 
kind,  will  always  draw  applause.  Think  of  a 
horse  trained  to  stand  erect  on  his  hind  legs 
when  his  rider  raises  his  bridle  hand  and  presses 
with  the  calves  of  his  legs  I  A  high-school 
horse  will  also  kneel  or  lie  down  at  command, 
and  he  is  thoroughly  in  balance  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  trot  and  the  passage.  Pas- 
sage is  really  the  Spanish  trot,  in  which  the  horse 
makes  no  progress.  These  horses  can  also  per- 
form the  canter  in  place — that  is,  they  can  go 
through  all  the  motions  of  the  canter  or  gallop 
without  covering  more  than  the  ground  they 
stood  on  in  the  first  place.  The  beauty  and 
precision  of  the  trot  and  canter  in  place  are 
brought  out  most  fully  when  the  horses  execute 
these  movements  on  a  small  board  platform,  just 
as  the  skill  and  precision  of  a  clog  dancer  are 
best  shown  when  ne  does  his  figures  on  a  twelve 
or  fourteen  inch  marble  slab. 

The  mounted  police  drill  and  the  competitions 
of  the  mounted  police  at  catching  a  runaway 
horse  with  a  man  on  his  back  and  a  runaway  to 
a  wagon,  were  not  as  cleverly  shown  at  the  "Na- 
tional Horse  Show's  Exhibition  as  at  that  of  the 


New  York  Equestrian  Exhibition  Company,  be- 
cause, at  the  latter  show  the  mounted  guards  were 
better  horsed.  One  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  Horse 
Show  almost  tended  to  bring  the  mounted  {)a- 
trol  into  contempt,  because  the  ofiicers,  heavily 
and  clumsily  horsed,  were  asked  to  capture  an 
alleged  runaway  on  a  polo  pony.  Such  a  thing 
as  this  was  as  unreasonable  as  to  expect  an  ox 
to  run  down  a  deer. 

The  i'umi)ing  of  the  National  Horse  Show's 
last  exhibition  was  of  a  kind  that  will  have  a 
tendency  to  change  the  rules  of  this  competition. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  comiujg^  year's  show  the 
rules  will  be  so  amended  that  horses  will  not  be 

given  a  record  if  thejr  simply  tumble  over  the 
igh  timber.  They  will  be  required  .to  jump  it 
cleanly,  without  knocking  down  any  of  the  bars ; 
or  else  a  standard  jump  of  six  feet  six  inches,  or 
six  feet  nine  inches  for  the  champion  class,  will 
be  adopted,  and  horses  will  not  be  asked  to  go 
any  higher.  The  jumping  at  the  last  horse 
show  was  offensive  io  people  whose  nerves  were 
not  of  the  very  toughest.  One  **  cropper  "  was 
sustained  by  a  professional  jumper, whion  brought 
the  hearts  of  the  sight-seers  up  into  their  moutns, 
and  was  enough  to  make  any  of  them  forswear 
future  exhibitions  of  the  kind.  A  young  man 
named  Reilly,  in  taking  a  six  foot  nine  inch 
jump  with  Mr.  Howland's  horse  Ontario,  sus- 
tained a  crushing  fall  that  misht  easily  have 
killed  him  there  and  then,  and  he  must  certain- 
ly be  considered  to  have  got  off  marvelously 
well  that  he  was  not  at  l^ist  maimed  for  life. 
Ontario  is  a  strapping  brown-bay  |;elding,  and 
he  takes  off  sidewise,  Instead  of  straight  away,  as 
the  majoritv  of  horses  do.  When  Ontario  went 
at  the  six-foot-nine  obstruction,  when  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  his  hind  hoofs  caught  on  the  top 
bar  as  he  was  going  over,  and  he  was  turned 
half-way  over,  so  that  he  fell  on  his  own  neck 
and  fofeshoulder,  with  his  rider  under  him, 
ileilly  was  carried  to  the  stables,  where  ho  recov- 
ered m  such  a  surprisingly  short  time  that  he 
was  allowed  to  make  another  effort  with  the 
horse,  and,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
10,000  spectators,  he  cleared  the  obst^le  on  the 
second  trial  handily.  See  "  Ring-Ridins,  a  Col- 
lection of  Movements  and  Commands  designed 
for  the  use  of  Riding  Schools  and  Riding  Clubs.'* 
By  Henrv  W.  Struss  (New  York,  1891). 

HUBiiINO,  a  national  ^me  in  Ireland,  now 
being  played  in  the  United  States.  The  Gaelic 
Athletic  Association  of  Ireland  consists  of  1,700 
hurling  clubs,  each  one  of  which  must  have  at 
least  21  active  players.  Matches  are  played  in 
every  county  between  Feb.  1  and  April  20.  A 
tournament  for  all  Ireland  takes  place  between 
April  25  and  May  25.  The  only  clubs  eligible 
are  those  that  have  won  the  championships  of 
the  several  counties.  There  are  more  than  85,000 
active  members  in  the  1,700  clubs;  but  this 
number  does  not  include  many  other  thousands 
who  are  not  expert  enough  to  belong  to  the 
dubs.  Hurling  takes  its  name  from  the  hurley, 
a  wooden  implement  somethins^like  a  hockey 
stick,  but  heavier  and  broader.  The  hurley  may 
be  of  any  kind  of  wood.  The  ball  is  of  woolen 
thread  and  cork  and  has  a  leather  covering.  The 
regulation  size  is  from  4^  to  5  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  weight  from  7  to  10  ounces.  The 
hurling  field  is  laid  out  something  like  a  foot- 
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ball  field.  The  regulation  size  is  an  oblong  196 
yards  on  the  longer  sides  and  140  yards  on  the 
shorter.  Fields  are  laid  as  small  as  140  yards  by 
84  yards,  and  fields  larger  than  the  regulation 
may  be  used.  At  each  end  of  the  field,  near  the 
middle  of  the  shorter  boundaries,  4  goal  posts 
are  placed  21  feet  apart  A  bar  10^  leet  from 
the  ground  stretches  from  the  2  posts  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  object  of  the  game  is  to  send  the  ball 
across  the  goal  line  below  the  cross  bar  and  be- 
tween the  middle  posts.  The  regulation  number 
of  men  on  a  side  is  21,  but  as  few  as  14  can  play. 
In  taking  position  the  men  of  one  side  arrange 
themselves  at  one  end.  of  the  field  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  "  0,"  with  the  letter  "  I "  inserted  be- 
tween its  curves.  Two  guards  are  stationed  at 
the  rear  on  either  side  and  close  to  the  long 
boundaries  of  the  field.  The  opposition  side  is 
arranged  in  like  manner  at  the  other  end  of  the 
field.  When  the  play  begins  the  hurlers  stand 
in  long  lines  through  the  middle  of  the  field, 
and  touch  their  opposing  implements  together 
as  a  salutation.  The  captains  having  tossed  up 
for  a  choice  of  positions,  the  referee  stands  a  lit- 
tle apart  from  the  end  of  the  lines  and  rolls  the 
ball  along  the  ground  or  tosses  it  higher  than 
the  heads  of  the  players.  Each  side  struggles  to 
send  the  ball  across  the  goal  line  that  is  oppo- 
site. The  ball  may  be  hit  with  the  hurley,  or 
struck  with  the  hand,  or  kicked.  It  may  not  be 
carried,  except  upon  the  hurley  itself.  If  a  play- 
er catches  tde  ball  on  the  fly  he  may  toss  it  up 
and  bat  it,  without  throwing,  in  any  direction. 
The  ball  can  not  be  taken  from  the  ground  by 
the  hand.  Any  violation  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
of  the  rules,  gives  the  referee  a  right  to  allow 
the  other  side  a  free  "  puck,"  as  the  batting  of 


the  ball  in  mid-air  is  called ;  but  if  this  is  al- 
lowed, all  the  players  on  the  side  of  the  offender 
must  keep  21  varas  away  until  the  ball  has  been 
struck.  Should  the  ball  go  over  the  cross  bar 
or  over  the  goal  line  between  the  outside  posts 
of  the  goal  a  point  is  scored;  but  the  goal  is 
scored  only  when  the  ball  is  sent  under  the  cross 
bar  and  between  the  middle  posts.  The  crossing 
of  the  goal  line  outside  of  the  4  posts  counts  for 
nothing.  When  a  goal  or  a  point  has  been 
scored  the  keeper  of  the  goal  has  a  free  puck 
from  his  position  at  the  poit,  and  then  the  play- 
ers on  the  opposite  side  must  stand  21  yards 
away  from  him.  If  the  ball  passes  over  the  side 
boundaries  and  does  not  rebound  into  the  field 
the  referee  returns  it  to  the  field  at  the  point 
where  the  line  was  crossed.  He  must  throw  it 
so  as  to  touch  the  ground  before  it  comes  within 
reach  of  the  players,  and  the  players  must  be  10 
yards  away  from  the  line  when  the  ball  is  thrown. 
When  half  an  hour  has  passed  the  referee  calls 
time  and  the  positions  of  the  sides  are  reversed. 
The  end  of  the  second  half-hour's  play  ends  the 
game.  In  counting  the  result  one  goal  out- 
weighs any  number  of  points,  but  if  no  goal  has 
been  made  on  either  siae  the  game  is  allowed  to 
the  side  that  has  made  the  most  points.  The  ref- 
eree is  allowed  considerable  discretion  in  interpret- 
ing the  rules  that  prohibit  players  from  catching, 
dropping,  or  pushing  other  players  from  behind, 
and  allowing  no  player  to  oring  his  hurley  in- 
tentionally in  contact  with  the  person  of  another 
player.  If  a  player  is  disqualined,  for  breaking 
these  rules,  no  other  player  can  be  substituted 
on  his  side.  As  played  in  Ireland,  hurling  is 
strictly  an  amateur  game.  There  are  no  players 
for  salaries  or  any  other  compensation. 


IDAHO,  a  northwestern  State,  organized 
March  8, 1863;  admitted  to  the  Union  July  3, 
1890 ;  area,  84,800  square  miles ;  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1890,  84,385;  capital, 
Boise  City. 

€k)yernme]it. — The  following  were  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Territory  until  July  3,  and  of  the 
State  thereafter  until,  in  November,  the  officers 
elected  under  the  State  Constitution  qualified : 
Ctovemor,  George  L.  Shoup,  Republican ;  Secre- 
tary, Edward  J.  Curtis ;  Treasurer,  Charles  Him- 
rod ;  Comptroller,  James  H.  Wickersham ;  At- 
tomey-Greneral,  Richard  Z.  Johnson;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  C.  Steven- 
son ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James 
H.  Beatty ;  Associate  Justices,  Willis  Sweet  and 
Charles  H.  Berry. 

On  Nov.  1,  the  following  State  officers  were  de- 
clared elected  by  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers, 
and  soon  thereafter  assumed  office;  Governor, 
George  L.  Shoup,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Norman  B.  Willey ;  Secretary  of  StAte,  A.  J. 
Pinkham ;  Auditor,  Silas  W.  Moody ;  Treasurer, 
Frank  R.  Coffin;  Attorney-General,  George  H. 
Roberts;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
J.  E.  Harroun ;  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Isaac  N.  Sullivan,  Joseph  W.  Huston,  and  John 
T.  Morgan.  Justice  Sullivan  drew  by  lot  the 
shortest  term  and  became  thereby  Chief  Justice. 


Popnlation.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890  compared 
with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 
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18S0. 

1890. 
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Ada. 
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8^8 
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9;i76 
1,870 
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2.847 
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Bear  Lake 
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iS 

1.R81 

Cuater 
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1,870 
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Idaho 

Kootenai 

8390 

Latah 

T,ATnh1 ..-,-.,-. 

•815 

Logaa 

4,169 

Not  Percys 

•1.118 

Oneida. 

•145 

Owyhee 

595 

Bhoahone 

WaaMngton . r , , , . r , .  ■,- ,, 

4,918 
2^7 

Total 

88,610 

84385 

51,776 

•Deereaae. 

County  Debts,— The  total  indebtedness  of  the 
Idaho  counties  in  1890  was  $1,820,795,  of  which 
$858,700  was  a  bonded  debt  and  $462,095  a  float- 
ing debt.  The  increase  in  the  total  debt  in  ten 
years  is  $1,177,053. 
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FiiUMiees.— The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  State  debt  on  Oct.  1,  1890:  Bonds  of  1877 
due  Dec  1,  1891,  $46,716.06 ;  Capitol-bnilding 
bonds  of  1885,  $80,000;  insane -asylum  bonds 
of  1885,  $20,000 ;  outstanding  warrants  unpaid, 
$92,552.89;  total  debt,  $239,267.95.  The  large 
amount  of  outstanding  warrants  is  due  to  ap- 
propriations of  the  last  Legislature  for  improve- 
ments UDon  the  Capitol  grounds,  the  insane  asy- 
lum, ana  the  uniyersity  lands,  and  to  unusual 
expenditures  caused  by  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  insane  asylum  at  Blackfoot  on  Nov.  24, 
1889.  In  January,  1891,  the  county  treasurers 
make  their  settlements  with  the  State,  and  it  is 
believed  that  enough  money  will  then  come  into 
the  treasury  to  meet  these  warrants.  Before  the 
end  of  December  the  wagon-road  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  $50,000,  authorized  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, were  sold  at  a  premium  to  be  delivered  as 
fast  as  money  for  the  road  should  be  needed.  It 
is  expected  that  the  entire  sum  will  be  issued 
during  1891.  The  balances  in  the  various  funds 
of  the  State  treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1890,  were  as 
follow :  General  fund,  $799.39 ;  Capitol-building 
fund,  $20,774.95 ;  library  fund,  $198.89 ;  univer- 
sity fund,  $78.32 ;  common-school  fund,  $758.60 ; 
insane  fund,  $334.57 ;  general  school  fund,  $10,- 
919.40;  total,  83,864.12.  The  Gk>vemor  esti- 
mates the  necessary  expenses  of  the  first  year  of 
statehood  at  $177,535,  to  meet  which  a  tax  levy 
for  1891  of  6i  mills  will  be  necessary,  exclusive 
of  the  f-mlll  levy  for  the  State  University  and 
the  i-mill  for  the  wagon  road. 

Edneatlon.— The  public  schools  of  the  State 
are  prosperous,  and  the  system  is  reasonably  sat- 
isfactory. The  following  table  presents  a  com- 
parison of  school  statistics  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing Aug.  81, 1888,  and  Aug.  81, 1890 : 


rrEMS. 

1888. 

1890. 

8«hool  districts 

887 

876 
20,488 

410 

Hehool  hoosas 

815 

Schools 

497 

Children  of  school  sge 

25,471 

Bakneo  on  hand  Sept  1, 1890.. . . 

$202,285  47 
84^  98 

The  University  of  Idaho  was  established  at  the 
town  of  Moscow,  Latah  County,  by  an  act  of  the 
Fifteenth  Legislature,  and  the  sum  of  $15,000 
appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  for 
procuring^  plans  and  specifications  for  a  building. 
Under  this  act  a  site  nas  been  obtained  and  the 
ground  made  ready  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
which  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  a  suflicient  fund 
has  accumulated  from  the  proceeds  of  the  half- 
mill  university  tax. 

Penitentiary. — On  Aug.  1  there  were  75 
State  prisoners  m  the  Penitentiary  at  Boise  City 
and  6  United  States  prisoners.  They  have  no 
employment.  During  1889  an  appropriation  of 
$25,0(X)  was  made  by  Congress  for  constructing 
an  addition  to  the  present  building.  The  work 
was  begun  in  Marcn,  and  completed  before  the 
close  01  the  year. 

Kilitia. — ^The  Idaho  National  Guard  consists 
of  6  companies,  aggregating  about  350  men. 
Each  company  has  been  supplied  with  uniforms 
and  other  necessary  equipments  from  the  appro- 
priations made  to  the  Btate  by  Congress. 

State  Wagon  Road.— The  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1889,  appropriating  $50,000  for  the 


construction  of  a  wagon  road  from  Mount  Idaho 
to  Little  Salmon  Meadows,  and  authorizing  the 
issue  of  bonds  to  raise  the  money  therefor,  was 
ratified  by  Congress,  and  in  June,  1890,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  act  began  their 
duties.  Before  the  end  of  November  nearly  one 
third  of  the  work  had  been  completed,  the  ex- 
penditure bein^  $10,370.05.  The  entire  issue  of 
tx>nds,  amountmg  to  $50,000,  and  bearing  6-per- 
cent, interest,  has  been  sold  at  a  premium,  but 
only  a  part  ($11,000)  has  been  delivered  to  the 
purchasers,  the  remainder  bein^^  delivered  as 
funds  are  required  by  the  commissioners.  This 
road,  when  completed,  will,  for  a  time,  be  the 
only  means  of  communication  within  the  State 
between  the  northern  and  southern  counties. 

Deeision.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
on  March  18,  in  the  cases  of  Clough  V8.  Curtis 
and  Burkhart  va.  Reed,  rendered  a  decision  re- 
specting certain  laws  of  the  Fifteenth  Territorial 
Legislature  passed  after  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  limit  for  the  sessions  of  that  body.  It 
was  sought  to  obtain  writs  of  mandamus  from 
the  court  directing  the  Territorial  Secretary  to 
strike  from  the  laws  of  Idaho  all  acts  passed 
after  the  sixty-day  limit,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Legislature  had  then  no  authonty'  to  act.  The 
IdiUio  Supreme  Court  refused  the  writ,  and  that 
decision  is  aflirmed.  The  court  says  that  it  is 
not  one  of  the  functions  of  the  court  to  inquire 
into  the  records  of  a  lenslative  body  and  to  de- 
termine whether  the  body  assuming  to  be  a  lep^is- 
lature  is  legal  or  not,  the  safety  of  our  institu- 
tions depending  largely  on  the  departments  of 
government  beins  kept  separate. 

Tlie  Test  Oatn.— £3arly  this  year,  in  the  case 
of  Davis  V8.  Beason,  the  validity  of  the  Terri- 
torial legislation  designed  to  exclude  Mormons 
from  the  suffrage,  was  brought  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  for  decision.  The  Terri- 
torial statute  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  register  or  vote  at  any  election  who 
is  *'a  member  of  any  order,  organization,  or 
association  which  teaches,  advises,  counsels,  or 
encourages  its  members,  devotees,  or  any  other 
person  to  commit  the  crime  of  bigamy  or  polyg- 
amy, or  any  other  crime  defined  by  law,  as  a 
duty  arising  or  resulting  from  membership  in 
sucn  order,  organization,  or  association,  or  wnich 
practice  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  plural  or  celestial 
marriage  as  a  doctrinal  rite  of  such  organiza- 
tion." To  enforce  this  provision  it  is  furtner  en- 
acted that  every  person  applying  for  registration 
shall  take  a  stringent  oatn,  known  as  the  test 
oath,  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  and  will  not 
practice  bigamy  or  polygamy,  and  is  not  and 
will  not  be  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Mor- 
mon organization,  or  aid  it  or  teach  its  doc- 
trines. It  was  claimed  by  the  Mormons  that 
these  statutes  violated  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
forbids  the  passage  of  any  law  "  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereol"  The  decision  of  the  court, 
rendered  on  Feb.  8,  denies  this  contention,  and 
fully  establishes  the  constitutionality  of  such  leg- 
islation. It  contains  the  following  statements  of 
the  law : 

Binmy  and  polysamy  are  crimes  bv  the  laws  of 
all  civilized  and  Christian  oountriea.  Tney  are  orimes 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  (States,  and  they  are  orimes 
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by  the  laws  of  Idaho.  The  tenp  "  religion  "  has  ref- 
erenoe  to  one's  views  of  his  relations  to  his  Creator, 
and  to  the  obligations  they  impose  of  reverence  for 
his  being  and  character,  and  of  obedience  to  his  will. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  the  cultus  or  form  of  wor- 
ship of  a  particular  sect,  but  is  distinguishable  from 
the  latter.  The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
in  deciding  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing the  establishment  of  religion,  or  forbidding  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  was  intended  to  allow  every  one 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  enter- 
tain such  notions  respecting  his  relations  to  his  Maker 
and  the  duties  they  impose  as  may  be  approved  b;r 
his  judgment  and  conscience,  and  to  exhibit  his  senti- 
ments m  such  form  of  worship  as  he  may  think 
proper,  not  injurious  to  the  equal  rights  of  others,  and 
to  prohibit  legislation  for  the  support  of  any  religious 
tenets,  or  the  modes  ot  wonhip  of  any  sect.    The  op- 

Eressive  measures  adopted,  and  the  cruelties  and  pun- 
ihments  indicted  by  the  governments  of  £uro^  for 
many  a^es  to  compel  parties  to  conform,  in  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  modes  of  worship,  to  the  views  of 
the  most  numerous  sect,  and  the  folly  of  attempting 
in  that  way  to  control  the  mental  operation  oi  per- 
sons and  enforce  an  outward  conformity  to  a  pre- 
scribed standard  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment in  question.  It  was  never  intended  or  supposed 
that  the  amendment  could  be  invoked  as  a  protection 
against  legislation  for  the  punishment  of  acts  inimical 
to  the  peace,  good  order,  and  morals  of  society.  How- 
ever fVee  the  exercise  oi  religion  may  be.  it  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country, 
passed  with  reference  to  actions  regarded  by  general 
consent  as  properly  the  subjects  of  punitive  legisla- 
tion. Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  it  been  seriously  contended  that  the 
whole  punitive  power  of  the  Government  for  acts, 
recognized  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Christian 
world  in  modem  times  as  proper  matters  for  prohib- 
itory le^lation,  must  be  suspended  in  order  tiiat  the 
tenets  of  a  religious  sect  encouraging  crime  may  be 
carried  out  without  hindrance. 

It  was  further  decided  that  the  legislation  in 
question  was  entirely  within  the  powers  granted 
by  Congress  to  the  Territorial  legislature. 

Admission  to  the  Union.~The  passage  of  the 
Idalio  Admission  bill  through  Congress  was  virtu- 
ally assured  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  above  considered,  in  favor  of 
the  validity  of  the  test-oath  requirment  of  the 
Idaho  law.  Until  it  was  thereby  made  certain 
that  the  new  State,  if  admitted,  could  lawfully 
control  and  exclude  from  power  its  Mormon 
pHopulation,  no  one  cared  to  hasten  its  admis- 
sion, and  the  bill  slumbered  in  the  House  com- 
mittee. After  this  decision  it  was  reported  to 
the  House,  and  passed  on  April  8.  It  received 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  on  July  1,  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  July  8.  Under  its 
provisions  Idaho  was  declared  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  a  State,  with  the  Constitution 
framed  in  July,  1889,  and  adopted  by  the  people 
in  November,  1889.  The  boundaries  of  the  new 
State  are  defined  as  follow :  Beginning  at  the 
intersection  of  the  thirty-ninth  meridian  with 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  possessions,  then  following  said 
meridian  south  until  it  reaches  the  summit  of 
the  Bitter  Root  mountains;  thence  southeast- 
ward along  the  crest  of  the  Bitter  Root  range 
and  the  continental  divide  until  it  intersects  the 
meridian  of  thirty-four  degrees  of  longitude; 
thence  southward  on  this  meridian  to  the  forty- 
second  parallel  of  latitude ;  thence  west  on  this 
parallel  of  latitude  to  its  intersection  with  a 


meridian  drawn  through  the  mouth  of  the  Owy- 
hee river ;  thence  north  on  this  meridian  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Owyhee  river;  thence  down  the 
mid-channel  of  the  Snake  river  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Clearwater  river;  and  north  on  the  merid- 
ian which  passes  through  the  mouth  of  the  Clear- 
water to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Britisn  possessions,  and  east  on 
said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  State  is  assigned  one  Representative  in 
Congress,  and  two  Senators.  It  is  provided  that 
in  the  first  election  held  for  State  officers  the 
Territorial  laws  for  registration,  including  the 
test-oath  law,  shall  apply.  The  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections  of  the  public  lands  in  each 
township,  or  sections  in  lieu  thereof,  are  granted 
to  the  State  for  support  of  common  schools,  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  permanent  school  fund.  This  fund 
is  entitled  to  receive  also  5  per  cent,  of  the  net 
proceeds  accruing  to  the  United  States  from 
sale  of  public  lands  in  the  State.  Fifty  sections 
of  the  public  lainds  are  granted  in  aid  of  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  at  the  capital,  and 
90,000  acres  are  granted  for  the  use  of  an  tign- 
cultural  college.  University  lands  heretofore 
granted  to  the  Territory  are  t«  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  In  lieu  of  the  general  grant 
of  lands  for  int-emal  improvement  usually  made 
to  new  States,  the  following  special  grants  are 
made :  For  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  scientific  school,  100,000  acres ;  for  State 
normal  schools,  100,000  acres ;  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  insane  asylum  located 
at  Black  foot,  60,000  acres ;  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  State  University,  located  at 
Moscow,  50,000;  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Penitentiary,  located  at  Bois^  City, 
50,000  acres ;  for  other  State,  charitable,  edaca- 
tional,  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  150,- 
000  acres.  None  of  the  lands  granted  shall  be 
sold  for  less  than  |10  an  acre,  A  grant  is  also 
made  of  the  Penitentiary  at  BoiS  City,  Ida- 
ho, and  all  lands  connected  therewith  and  set 
apart  therefor,  and  unexpended  appropriations 
of  money  therefor,  and  the  personal  property  of 
the  United  States  now  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho 
which  has  been  in  use  in  the  administration  of 
th3  Territorial  government,  including  books, 
records  and  the  propertjr  used  at  the  constitu- 
tional convention  at  Bois^  City. 

Election. — Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
admission  act  and  of  the  new  Constitution,  Ter- 
ritorial Oovemor  Shoup  issued  his  proclamation 
on  July  18,  directing  a  special  election  to  be 
held  on  Oct.  1  to  choose  a  full  set  of  State  and 
county  officers  and  a  Representative  in  the  fifty- 
first  and  fifty-second  Congresses.  Nominating 
conventions  were  at  once  called  by  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  State  committees.  The  Republi- 
can State  Convention  met  at  Bois^  City  on  Aug. 
20,  and  nominated  the  following  ticket :  For  Gov- 
ernor, George  L.  Shoup;  for  Lieutenant-Goy- 
emor,  Norman  B.  Willey ;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
A.  J.  Pinkham ;  for  Auditor,  George  Kobethan ; 
for  Treasurer,  Frank  R.  Coffin;  for  Attorney- 
General,  George  H.  Roberts ;  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  E.  Harroun ;  for  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  W.  Huston, 
John  T.  Morgan,  and  Isaac  N.  Sullivan;  for 
Member  of  Congress  (both  terms)  Willis  Sweet. 
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The  platform  declares  as  follows  on  local  ques- 
tions : 

That  in  the  settlement  of  the  Monnon  question  the 
Bepablican  party  has  passed  and  enforced  laws  at 
once  liberal,  comprehensive,  and  just ;  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  rigid  enforcement  of  the  election  laws 
and  the  enactment  of  such  other  laws  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  suppression  of  Mormonism  and  the 
protection  of  the  punty  of  the  ballot. 

That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  the 
land  granted  to  the  State  by  Congress  for  actual  set- 
tlers and  home  makers. 

That  the  act  of   Con^ss,  Oct.  2,  1888,  which 

§  laces  the  public  domain  m  the  State  of  Idaho  within 
[le  arid  region  and  reserves  the  same  from  settlement, 
retards  the  growth  of  this  State  and  works  a  great  in- 
justice to  its  people,  and  we  demand  of  the  Kepubli- 
can  Congress  the  immediate  repeal  of  said  act. 

That  we  favor  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and 
the  enactment  of  laws  to  secure  full  and  perfect  exe- 
cution of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  touching 
the  settlement  of  differences  between  capital  and  labor 
by  arbitration. 

That  the  Republicans  of  Idaho  expicessly  declare 
that  thev  fiivor  the  Australian  system  of  voting,  to 
secure  tne  voters  absolute  freedom,  secrecy,  ana  se- 
curity in  the  exercise  of  the  election  franchise,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  an  adoption  of  that  system. 

That  the  Republicans  of  Idaho  claim  a  snare  in  the 
frlory  of  the  splendid  victory  achieved  by  the  national 
party  over  the  enemies  of  silver  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  results  of  this  victory  have  been  so  immediate 
and  are  already  so  great  as  to  completely  vindicate 
our  demands  and  convert  our  adversaries.  Silver  has 
advanced  80  per  cent,  in  value,  and  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  our  mines  is  so  great  as  to  bo  incalculable. 
Hand  in  hand  with  silver,  the  products  of  our  tarms 
and  other  industries  are  increasing  in  volume  and 
value,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  and  wealth  is  opening 
before  us  such  as  we  never  before  experienced. 

We  appeal  to  the  ][>eople  of  Idaho  to  join  us  in  our 
efforts  tor  the  protection  of  the  lead-produdnj^  indus- 
try by  taxing  imported  lead  In  a  just  proportion.  By 
the  firee  importation  of  Mexican  lead  ores  our  miners 
would  be  brought  into  direct  competition  with  a  class 
of  laborers  who  are  little  removed  from  a  condition  of 
alaveiy,  and  our  lead  would  be  depressed  in  value  to 
a  price  which  would  afford  no  pront  to  the  producers. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Bois6 
City  on  Aug.  26,  and  made  the  following  nom- 
inations :  For  Governor,  Benjamin  Willson ;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Samuel  F.  Taylor;  for 
Secretary  of  State,  E,  A.  Sherwin ;  for  Auditor, 
James  H.  Wickersham;  for  Treasurer,  T.  A. 
Regan ;  for  Attorney-General,  Richard  Z.  John- 
son; for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Milton  A.  filelly;  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  L  N.  Maxwell,  F.  H.  Ensign,  and  Hugh 
W.  Weir ;  for  Member  of  Congress  (kx)th  terms), 
Alexander  E.  Mayhew.  The  following  are  the 
more  significant  portions  of  the  platform : 

We  tender  our  gratitude  to  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
ffiess  for  their  almost  unanimous  votes  in  both  houses 
ror  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  our  new  State  that  there  is 
one  great  political  oraanization  in  the  country  com- 
mitt^  by  its  votes  in  Congress  to  a  measure  so  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  Idaho. 

We  favor  an  eight-hour  system  of  labor. 

We  favor  the  enactment  and  stringent  enforcement 
of  laws  stringently  excluding  Chinese  labor  from  the 
State  of  Idaho.  We  oppose  the  employment  of  Chi- 
namen by  corporate  companies,  and  demand  such 
le^lation  as  will  prevent  the  employment  of  Chinese 
and  foreign  contract  kbor  upon  public  works  to  the 
exclusion  of  American  citizens.  We  &vor  the  depor- 
tation of  all  Chinese  and  foreign  contract  labor. 

We  demand  the  enactment  of  laws  punishing  brib- 


ery or  intimidation  pf  voters,  and  we  favor  the  Aus- 
tralian system  of  voting. 

We  &vor  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

We  congratulate  the  peonle  that  the  Mormon  ques- 
tion has  been  eliminated  iVom  the  future  politics  of 
the  commonwealth  by  the  adoption  of  the  btate  Con- 
stitution. We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  the 
strict  enforcement,  both  in  spirit  and  letter,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  test  oath,  as  prescribed  in  our  re- 
vised statutes  of  Idaho,  to  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  reflpstry  law  enacted  by  the  Fifteenth  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  all  the 
provisions  of  Article  YI  of  the  State  Constitution. 

On  the  Republican  ticket  the  name  of  Silas 
W.  Moody  was  substituted  during  the  canvass 
for  that  of  George  Rebothan.  The  election  on 
Oct.  1  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Republi- 
cans. For  Governor,  Shoup  received  10,262  votes 
and  Willson  7,948 ;  for  Congressman  (short  term) 
Sweet  received  10,160  votes,  Mayhew  8,046;  (long 
terra)  Sweet  10,130,  Mayhew  8,026.  The  other 
candidates  received  majorities  varying  from  1,500 
to  2,200.  Members  of  the  State  Legislature  were 
chosen  as  follows :  Senate,  Republicans  14,  Dem- 
ocrats 4 ;  House,  Republicans  80,  Democrats  6. 

LegislatiTe  Session.^On  Nov.  8,  soon  after 
assuming  office,  Gov.  Shoup  issued  his  procla- 
mation convening  the  new  Legislature  for  its 
first  session  at  Bois^  City  on  Dec.  8.  Its  first 
duty  was  to  elect  United  States  Senators  for 
the  new  State,  and  on  Dec.  18  it  chose  Gov. 
Shoup  for  the  term  ending  March  4, 1891,  and 
William  J.  McConnell  for  the  term  ending  March 
4, 1898.  At  the  same  time  it  elected  ez-Dele- 
gate  Frederick  T.  Dubois  to  succeed  Gov.  Shoup 
at  the  end  of  his  term.  The  work  of  legislation 
was  then  begun,  and  it  was  unfinished  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Yalaations. — The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty for  1890  was  as  follows:  Real  estate  and 
improvements,  |11,173,611 ;  railroad  property, 
15,858,888;  live  stock,  |4,744,276;  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  1 1,612,615 ;  money,  bank 
shares  and  other  securities,  |768,284 ;  other  per- 
sonal property,  |1,929,281;  total,  $25,581,805. 
The  rate  of  State  taxation  for  1890  upon  this 
valuation  was  4  mills,  8^  mills  being  for  general 
purposes  and  IJ  mill  for  the  university. 

Insane  Asyluni.--In  November,  1*889,  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  there  were  67'patients,  47  males 
and  20  females,  at  the  Blackfoot  Asvlum.  Five 
male  and  2  female  patients  escape({  or  perished 
at  that  time.  During  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1890, 23  additional  patients 
were  admitted  to  the  asylum  and  19  discharged, 
leaving  64  patients  at  the  latter  date — 45  males 
and  19  females.  There  is  urgent  need  that  the 
destroyed  main  building  shomd  be  rebuilt,  as  the 
patients  are  now  confined  in  a  building  fitted  to 
accommodate  not  half  of  their  number. 

ILLINOIS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Dec.  8,  1818 ;  area,  56,650  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census  smce  admission,  was  55,162  in  1820 ;  157,- 
445  in  1880;  476,188  in  1840;  851,470  in  1850; 
1,711,951  in  1860;  2,589,891  in  1870;  8,077,871 
in  1880;  8,826,851  in  1890.    Capital,  Springfield. 

GoTemment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Joseph  W, 
Fifer,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ly- 
man B.  Ray ;  Secretary  of  State,  Isaac  N.  Pear- 
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son;  Auditor,  Charles  W.  Pavey;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Becker ;  Attorney-General,  George  Hunt ; 
Superintendent  of  Pubfio  Instruction,  Richard 
Edwards;  Railroad,  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sioners, J.  R.  Wheeler,  I.  N.  Phillips,  W.  L. 
Crim;  Chief  Justice  ol  the  Supreme  Court, 
Simeon  P.  Shope ;  Associate  Justices,  Alfred  M. 
Craig,  Benjamin  D.  Magruder,  David  J.  Baker, 
John  Scholfield,  J.  W.  Wilkin,  and  J.  M.  BaQey. 
Population.— The  followin£[  table  shows  the 

Eopulation  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  determined 
^  the  national  census  of  this  year  compared 
with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 
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•Decrease. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago  for  1890 
was  1,099,850,  an  increase  of  696,665  in  ten  years. 

County  Debts.  — The  total  debt  of  Iflinois 
counties  for  1890  was  |11,760,596,  a  decrease  in 
ten  years  of  $2,685,755.  Of  this  debt  all  but 
1292,740  is  bonded.  Forty-six  of  the  103  coun- 
ties of  the  State  are  without  debt. 

Finances.— The  SUte  debt  is  only  $28,100, 
represented  by  bonds  that  have  ceased  to  bear 
interest  and  are  payable  on  presentation  to  the 
Treasurer.  There  is  a  large  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  and  a  moderate  rate  of  State  taxation 
is  sufficient  to  provide  reyenue  for  the  generous 
support  of  the  btate  institutions.  For  1890  the 
rate  was  2*25  mills  for  general  State  purpoeesi 
and  1*35  mill  for  school  purposes. 

Under  the  wise  proyision  that  retained  to  the 
State,  in  consideration  of  the  franchise,  and 
yaluable  lands  granted  to  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  an  interest  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent« 
of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road,  to  be  paid 
annually  into  the  State  Treasury,  there  has  oeen 
paid  for  the  years  from  1855  to  1890,  inclusiye, 
$12,865,618.  Upon  the  $40,000,000  of  capital 
stock  of  the  company  paid  in,  there  was  paid  as 
diyidends  in  the  same  period  $64,782,857,  show- 
ing that  an  amount  slightly  exceeding  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  paid  as  dividends  on  such  $40,- 
000,000  of  paid  in  stock  has  been  turned  into 
the  State  Treasury.  For  the  year  ending  April 
80, 1890,  the  State's  7  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings 
paid  amounted  to  $486,281.  The  showing  for 
the  six  months  ending  Oct.  81, 1890,  gives  the 
State  as  its  7  per  cenL*  of  earnings  $257,219. 

Legislatlye  Session.— Early  in  June  Goy. 
Fifer  issued  a  call  convening  the  Legislature  in 
extra  session  on  July  28,  to  legislate  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
the  site  for  which,  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress, 
had  been  established  at  Chicago.  One  01  the 
results  of  the  session  was  an  act  grantin|^  the 
following  rights  to  the  Exposition  authorities : 
1.  The  use  and  occupation  of  all  lands  or  right 
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therein  of  the  State  of  Illtnois,  whether  sub- 
merged or  otherwise,  within  the  limits  of  Chi- 
cago or  adjacent  thereto,  which  may  be  selected 
by  said  authorities  as  the  site  or  sites  for  holding 
said  Exposition,  such  use  and  occupation  to  con- 
tinue not  over  one  year  after  the  close  of  said 
Exposition ;  2.  The  use  and  occupation,  for  such 
term  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  purposes,  of 
any  public  ground,  park,  and  rights  appurtenant 
thereto,  owned  or  controlled  b}r  the  city  of 
Chicago,  the  authorities  of  said  city  consenting 
thereto,  with  the  right  to  make  improvements 
thereon,  the  buildings  to  be  removed  within  one 
year  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  upon,  and  the  city  having  the 
right  to  purchase  such  buildings  at  cost.  It  is 
further  provided  that  the  use  of  any  submerged 
lands  of  the  State  which  may  be  filled  or  re- 
claimed by  the  Exposition  authorities,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  shall  accrue  to  the  city  of 
Chicago,  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  to  be 
forever  maintained  as  a  public  park,  and  when- 
ever any  part  thereof  shall  be  diverted  to  anv 
other  use,  it  shall  revert  to  the  State.  The  park 
commissioners  in  charge  of  the  public  grounds, 
or  any  part  thereof,  selected  as  a  site  for  the  Ex- 
position, may  issue  $500,000  in  bonds,  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  to  be  used  in  improving  such 
grounds,  provided  that,  at  an  election  therefor, 
the  legal  voters  of  the  park  district  agree  to  such 
issue.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  providing 
for  the  submission  to  the  people,  at  the  next 
November  election,  of  an  amendment  to  article 
9  of  the  State  Constitution,  such  amendment  to 
form  section  18  of  said  article  and  being : 

The  ooiporate  authorities  of  the  city  of  Chica^  are 
hereby  authorized  to  iasoe  intereBt-boaring  bonds  of 
■aid  ci^  to  an  amoant  not  exoeeding  $6,000,000,  at  a 
rate  of  mtereat  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  per  aDnum, 
the  priocipal  payable  within  thirty  vears  from  the 
date  of  their  laaiie ;  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, and  used  and  dLsbursed  by  him  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  directore  in  aid  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  dty 
of  Chicago,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States ;  provided  that  if,  at  the  election 
for  the  adoption  of  tab  amendment*  a  minority  of  the 
votes  cast  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
shall  be  i^nst  its  adoption,  then  no  bonds  shall  be 
issued  under  this  amendment.  And  said  corporate 
authorities  shall  be  repaid  as  large  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  aid  given  by  them  as  is  repaid  to  the 
stockholders  on  the  sums  subscribed  and  paid  by  them, 
and  the  money  so  received  shall  be  used  in  the  re- 
demption of  the  bonds  issued  as  aforesaid ;  provided 
that  said  authorities  may  take,  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
the  sum  coming  to  them,  any  permanent  improve- 
ments placed  oniand  held  or  controlled  by  them ;  and 
provided  ftuther,  that  no  such  indebtedness  so  created 
ahall,  in  any  part  thereof,  be  paid  by  the  State  or  from 
any  State  revenue,  tax,  or  Amd,  but  the  same  shall  be 
paid  by  the  said  city  of  Chicago  alone. 

Another  resolution  recommends  to  the  Exposi- 
tion authorities  the  employment  of  American 
citizens  only,  or  such  as  have  announced  their 
intention  to  become  such,  and  to  exact  onlv 
eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor.  The  session  ad- 
journed on  Aug.  1. 

Edaeation.— The  following  public-school 
statistics  cover  the  school  year  ending  in  1889 : 
Number  of  graded  schools,  1,501 ;  number  of  un- 
gnded  schools,  10,723 ;  school  population  (six  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age)  1,188^67;  total  num- 


ber enrolled  in  public  schools,  788,411;  male 
teachers,  6,980 ;  female  teachers,  16,109.  During 
the  same  time  there  were  enrolled  in  private 
schools,  including  parochial  schools,  98,508 
pupils.  For  the  school  vear  ending  in  1890  the 
btate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  re- 
ports the  following  statistics:  Total  number 
of  schools,  12,259 ;  total  school  population,  1,168,- 
440;  totsJ  number  enrolled  m  public  schools, 
778,819;  average  dailv  attendance,  537,310; 
male  teachers  employee,  7,522 ;  female  teachers 
employed,  15,642;  average  monthly  wages  of 
male  teachers,  $58.80 ;  average  monthly  wages 
of  female  teachers,  $48.48;  average  length  of 
school  year,  7'4  months ;  number  of  school  houses, 
12,252 ;  estimated  value  of  school  property,  $27,- 
000,000.  The  total  expenditure  for  maintaining 
the  schools  of  the  State  during  the  year  was 
about  $12,000,000.  Statistics  from  private  schools 
show  that  there  were  998  during  the  vear  em- 
ploying 2,966  teachers  and  having  105,282  pupils. 

The  Governor  finds  the  operation  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  law  to  be  very  beneficial,  notwith- 
standing the  hostility  that  has  been  shown  to- 
ward it,  but  recommends  that  it  be  amended  so 
as  to  remove  all  just  cause  of  complaint. 

Prisons. — The  recent  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  forbidding  contract  labor  at 
the  State  prisons  imposes  upon  the  next  General 
Assembly  the  necessity  of  providing  labor  for  the 
convicts.  At  the  Johet  Penitentiary  there  were 
1,865  convicts  confined  on  Oct.  1,  1890.  Con- 
tracts for  the  labor  of  805  of  these  expired  on 
Aug.  1, 1889,  and  for  the  labor  of  125  others  on 
July  1,  1890,  Of  the  contracts  still  in  force 
seven  will  expire  on  Oct.  1,  1892,  releasing  472 
convicts,  and  the  remaining  contracts,  seven  in 
number,  will  expire  on  Oct  1  and  Nov.  1, 1894, 
releasing  269  more.  These  741  prisoners,  now 
employed  under  existing  contracts,  are  each 
earning  about  sixty  cents  a  day. 

During  the  year  the  prison  commissioners 
entered  mto  agreements  for  the  employment  on 
the  pieee-price  plan  of  those  convicts  that  were 
left  unemployea  by  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tracts, such  agreements  being  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  Oct.  1, 1890, 
there  were  confined  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
Penitentiary  at  Chester  667  convicts,  125  of 
whom  are  working  under  a  contract,  which  will 
expire  on  June  20,  1894.  Two  contracts  have 
already  expired,  one  on  July  1  and  the  other  on 
Aug.  1, 1890,  releasing  250  convicts.  By  the  ex- 
piration of  these  contracts  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  prison  has  been  reduced  in  the  sum  of  $86,- 
000  annually.  The  convicts  not  working  under 
unexpired  contracts  are  employed  in  building 
the  Institution  for  Insane  Criminals  provided 
for  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  in  making 
brick,  cultivating  the  farm,  and  in  and  about  the 
warden's  house  and  other  departments. 

Charities. — The  cost  of  maintaining  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1890,  was  $996,601,  and  the  totol  num- 
ber of  inmates  was  10,271,  of  whom  5,772  were 
insane,  507  deaf  and  dumb,  187  blind,  489  feeble 
minded,  508  soldiers'  orphans,  526  inmates  of  the 
reform  school,  and  1,847  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  Soldiers*  and 
Sailors'  Home  was  789 ;  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  818 ;  at  the  four  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
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8,701 ;  at  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  864;  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  121 ;  at  the  Asylum  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  410 ;  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, 139;  and  at  the  Reform  School,  859.  Some 
of  these  institutions  are  overcrowded,  and  ad- 
mission is  refused  to  many  for  want  of  room. 

The  net  average  cost  of  each  beneficiary  for  the 
year  was  $160.84,  the  highest  being  |812.15,  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  lowest  being 
9188.90,  at  the  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Militia. — The  strength  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  is  nearly  4,000,  which  is  the  limit  allowed 
by  law.  The  force  is  organized  into  two  bri- 
gades, each  comprising  three  infantry  regiments 
of  twelve  companies  each  and  a  battery  of  light 
artillery.  At  the  close  of  the  last  encampment, 
in  the  summer  of  1889,  it  had  reached  a  high 
state  of  discipline,  and  its  general  condition  was 
perhaps  never  better  than  at  that  time.  The 
thirty-sixth  General  Assembly  greatly  reduced 
the  appropriation,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hold  the  regular  annual  en- 
campment for  1890. 

State  Banks.  — On  April  22  the  42  State 
banks,  making  report  to  the  State  Auditor,  showed 
a  total  of  $42,848,489  in  loans  and  discounts, 
$6,018,485  in  cash  on  hand,  and  total  resources 
of  $60,881,680.  Their  capital  stock  paid  in 
amounted  to  $9,896,500,  undivided  profits  to 
$1,842,654,  surplus  fund  to  $8,168,610,  individual 
profits  to  $24,578,058,  and  total  liabilities,  ex- 
cluding individual  profits  and  surplus  fund,  to 
$56,885,416. 

Illinois  and  Miclii^an  Canal.— This  canal, 
in  connection  with  Ilhnois  river,  constitutes  a 
svstem  of  water  communication  through  the 
State,  and  largely  reduces  freight  rates  along  its 
line.  Its  total  earnings  for  the  fiscal  years  1889 
and  1890  amounted  to  $188,654.17,  and  the  total 
cost  of  maintenance  was  $170,146.27.  Expen- 
sive and  necessary  improvements  recently  made 
have  reduced  the  earnings  for  the  period  below 
the  usual  figures.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  canal  commissioners  on  Dec.  1  to  the  credit 
of  the  canal  was  $76,888.08. 

Railroads. — The  annual  report  of  the  State 
railroad  commissioners  for  1890  presents  the  fol- 
lowing statistics:  Total  mileage,  10,168  miles; 
total  capital  stock,  $847,488,296.90;  bonds.  $920,- 
688,061.78 ;  equipment  trust  obligations,  $1,449,- 
505.41 ;  total  value,  $1,769,620,864.04.  These  fig- 
ures show  an  increase  of  capital  compared  with 
the  previous  year  of  $198,144,498.08.  The  gross 
earnings  were  $262,091,758.14 ;  operating  ex- 
nenses,  $170,899,077.58;  income  from  operation, 
$91,697,726.74 ;  income  from  other  sources,  $6,- 
868,641.57;  total  income,  $98,081,868.81 ;  deduc- 
tions from  income,  $69,865,907.44;  net  income 
(41  roads),  $29,591,581.86;  net  deficit  (21  roads), 
$1,884,172.18.  During  the  year  there  was  carried 
a  total  of  50,796,686  tons  of  freight,  of  which 
11,006,271  tons  were  agricultural  products  and 
14,944,966  tons  the  productfl  of  mines.  The  pre- 
vious year  the-total  tonnage  carried  was  46,989,- 
129.  Reports  for  the  year  show  the  total  num- 
ber of  railroad  employ^  in  the  State  to  be  57,435, 
with  an  aggregate  yearly  compensation  of  $88,- 
991,986.16. 

Lire  Stock.— For  years  the  much-dreaded 
Texas  fever,  of  which  but  little  is  known  save  that 


native  cattle  exposed  to  the  fresh  trail  of  South- 
ern cattle  are  condemned  to  almost  certain  death, 
has  annually  depleted  the  herds  of  Illinois.  As 
a  result  of  mvestigations  and  experiments  made 
by  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Gomraissionen, 
rules  and  regulations  have  been  by  them  for- 
mulated and  adopted  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
the  traffic  in  Texas  and  Southern  cattle  into  or 
through  the  State  during  the  seasons  when  dan- 
ger is  to  be  apprehended,  which  rules  the  Thirty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  enacted  into  law.  A 
rigid  and  successful  enforcement  of  these  rules 
during  the  year  kept  the  State  practicallv  free 
from  the  rava^  of  the  disease.  The  boara  pro- 
tected the  herds  from  other  contas^ous  diseases, 
and  it  is  believed  also  that  the  nealth  of  the 
people  has  in  many  instances  been  preserved  by 
them.  Within  two  years  this  board  has  con- 
demned, slaughtered,  and  destroyed  2,548  head 
of  cattle  infected  with  actinomycosis,  or  lumpy 
jaw,  a  contag[ious  disease  which  is  capable  of  o&- 
uiK  communicated  to  other  animals  and  to  man. 

Political.— A  State  convention  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  met  at  Bloomington,  on  May  27, 
and  nommated  R.  R.  Link  for  State  Treasurer, 
and  Carl  Johann  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Trustees  or  the  State  University 
were  also  nominated.  The  platform  declares  tlie 
legalized  traffic  in  intoxicating  liq^ior  to  be  the 
most  enormous  and  dangerous  pobtical  outrage 
of  the  age.  The  enforcement  of  the  scientific 
temperance  law  and  its  strengthening  by  the  ad- 
dition of  adequate  penalties  by  the  next  Legisiar 
ture  is  advocated.  The  following  measures  are 
also  favored :  A  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver;  a  service  pension, 
the  minimum  monthly  pension  to  be  five  dol- 
lars ;  the  limitation  of  individual  as  well  as  cor- 
porate ownership  of  land ;  the  speedy  adoption 
of  the  Australian  ballot  system ;  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  the  people ;  Govern- 
ment control  of  railroads  and  t^le^raohs;  sup- 
pression of  "trusts";  reduction  of  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  to  6  per  cent. ;  and  enactment  of  a 
Sabbath  law  and  its  enforcement. 

On  June  4  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
assembled  at  Springfield.  It  nominated  Edward 
S.  Wilson  for  State  Treasurer,  Henry  Raab  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  three 
candidates  for  trustees  of  the  State  University. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  nominating  General 
John  M.  Palmer  for  United  States  Senator,  and 
instructing  the  Democratic  members  of  the  next 
Legislature  to  vote  for  him.  The  platform  treats 
of  State  issues  at  length  as  follows : 

We  denounce  the  Kepublican  party  of  Illinoia  for 
its  broken  promiecs,  in  not  ao  cqualizmg  the  taxea  aa 
to  compel  the  large  corporstiooB  and  trusts  to  pay 
their  equal  proportion  of  our  8tate,  county,  and  ma- 
nicipal  taxes.  The  imposition  of  over  76  per  cent  of 
the  taxea  upon  the  lands  of  the  State  la  a  wrong 
which  calls  loudly  for  redress. 

We  demand  the  enactment  of  a  law  abolishing  for- 
ever the  system  of  truck  stores  ;  the  enactment  of  a 
law  for  the  examination  of  mine  boraea ;  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  providing  for  the  examination  of  sta- 
tionary engineers ;  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
for  the  weighing  of  coal  before  screcmng:  the 
amendment  of  the  mining  laws  ao  aa  to  provide  ibr 
the  inspectors  of  the  respective  innpection  diatricta. 
or  some  other  competent  i^erson  to  act  as  sealer  of 
weighta  and  measures  for  the  actjustment  of  acalea 
upon  which  coal  is  weighed  at  the  mines. 
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We  ftTO  in  fbyor  of  the  eight-hour  work  day. 

We  fkYOT  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot 
system. 

The  Democratic  party  pledges  itself  that  all  depos- 
its of  State  fUnds  shall  oe  in  Illinois  banks,  and  that 
the  interest  thereon  shall  be  pdd  into  the  State  treas- 
ury, and  that  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  shall  be 
enacted  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect. 

We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  Senator  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

We  are  in  iavor  of  the  election  of  the  Bailroed  and 
Warehouse  Commissioners  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. I 

We  &yor  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  scries 
of  school  books  and  furnishing  the  same  to  the  school 
duldren  of  this  State  at  actual  cost. 

We  declare  that  the  parental  right  to  direct  and  con- 
trol Uie  education  of  tne  child  should  forever  remain 
inviolate,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  18S9, 
commonly  known  as  the  Compulsory  Education  stat- 
ute, impairing  that  inalienable  rignt,  should  be  at 
once  repealed. 

The  Republican  State  Conyention  met  at 
Springfiela,  on  June  24.  Its  nominees  were 
franz  Ambers  for  State  Treasurer,  and  Rich- 
ard Edwiurda  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  latter  being  renominated.  Three 
trustees  for  the  State  Imiversity  were  also  se- 
lected. The  platform  denounces  "trusts,**  rec- 
ommei/ds  the  passage  of  an  Australian  ballot 
law,  and  further  declares  as  follows : 

The  Bepublican  party  haa  ever  been  the  champion 
of  the  American  working  man  against  the  oppressions 
or  exactions  of  corporate  monopoly,  as  various  enact- 
ments on  the  Blinois  statute  books  originating  with 
Republicans  and  passed  by  the  vote  of  Republican 
majorities  testify.  We  favor  the  amendment  of  those 
laws  or  the  enactment  of  new  ones  wherever  and 
whenever  experience  suggests  that  amendment  or  en- 
actment is  required  so  as  to  secure  the  protection  of 
the  working  man  in  life  or  limb,  or  whicn  may  guar- 
antee to  him  reasonable  working  hours  and  fair  com- 
pensation and  its  prompt  collection. 

We  recognize  the  American  public-school  system  as 
the  chief  agency  in  securing  mtelliffcnt  citizenship, 
and  the  chief  bulwark  of  popular  hberties,  and  we 
declare  in  lavor  of  a  compuuBory  education  law  which 
will  guarantee  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  ample 
opportunity  of  acquiring  such  an  elementary  educa- 
tion as  will  fit  them  for  the  intelligent  perrormance 
of  civic  and  political  duties  when  they  reach  the  ago 
of  manhood.  But  we  are  at  the  same  Ume  opposed 
to  any  arbitrary  interference  with  the  right  of  parents 
or  guart^ans  to  educate  their  children  at  private 
schools,  no  matter  where  located :  and  we  fitvor  the 
amendment  of  the  existing  compulsory  education  law 
■o  as  to  oonform  to  the  declarations  herein  set  forth, 
and  also  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  said  law  as  pro- 
vides for  publio  supervision  over  private  schools. 

In  the  canyass  State  issues  were  not  promi- 
nent, the  contests  in  the  seyeral  Coogresslonal 
districts  diyerting  the  interest  from  the  State 
ticket.  Although  the  farmers  made  no  efforts 
to  nominate  an  independent  State  ticket,  they 
were  notably  active  through  their  various  so- 
cieties, and  in  some  cases  placed  in  the  field  their 
own  candidates  for  the  Legislature.  Their  de- 
mands are  summarized  in  tne  following  resolu- 
tions, adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Alli- 
ance, on  Oct.  30,  at  Springfield : 

That  we  are  in  fhvor  of  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books for  our  publio  schools,  and  we  demand  that  the 
State  fhrnish  them  to  the  school  boards  at  cost ;  and 
we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  carry  these  resolu- 
tions into  full  force  and  effect ;  and  we  further  de- 
mand a  fair  English  education  for  every  child  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 


We  indorse  the  Australian  system  of  voting,  and 
we  demand  of  our  next  Legislature  proper  enactments 
to  carry  the  same  into  fUU  foroe  and  eneot  throughout 
the  State. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commissioners  being  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

We  declare  that  we  believe  that  the  Board  of  Equal- 
ization of  Taxes  is  uz^ustly  influenced  by,  if  not  in 
the  pay  of  the  corporations  of  the  State,  and  we  de- 
clare that  the  board  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  when 
a  person  owes  a  debt  represented  by  a  mortgage  note, 
such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  an  exemption  in  such 
■  proportion  as  the  amount  of  such  mortgage  is  to  the 
value  of  the  property  upon  which  he  may  pay  taxes. 

That  all  circuit  clerks  be  compelled  to  furnish  a  list 
of  all  mortgages  recorded  in  their  offices  to  the  assess- 
or of  each  township,  and  the  said  mortgages  and  all 
notes  shall  bear  the  name  or  stamp  of  the  assessor  or 
be  null  and  void. 

That  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  be  4  per  cent  and  contract  6. 

The  election  in  November  resulted  in  a  Republi- 
can defeat.  For  Treasurer,  Wilson  receivea  831,- 
837  votes ;  Ambeiv,  321,990 ;  Link,  22,306.  For 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raab  re- 
ceived 345,912  votes ;  Edwards,  811,860 ;  Johann, 
18,296.  The  following  Democrats  were  elected 
trustees  of  the  State  University:  Richard  P. 
Morgan,  John  H.  Bryant,  Nelson  M.  Graham. 
For  members  of  the  lie^slature,  101  Democrats, 
100  Republicans,  and  8  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  members  were  elected,  divided  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  as  follows :  Senate,  27  Re- 
publicans, 24  Democrats;  House,  73  Republi- 
cans, 77  Democrats,  3  Benefit  Association  mem- 
bers. Upon  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
perfect  tne  provisions  for  establishing  savings 
banks,  the  vote  was  480,512  in  its  favor,  to  56,- 
737  against  it  The  amendment  to  enable  Chi- 
cago to  borrow  $5,000,000  for  the  World's  Fair 
was  adopted  bj;  a  vote  of  500,299  in  favor,  to 
176,518  against  it.  A  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  were  also  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  and  it  thereby  bec&me  effective. 

For  Members  of  Congress  the  Republican  can- 
didates were  successful  in  only  6  of  the  20  Con- 
gressional districts,  a  loss  of  7  districts. 

Some  doubt  being  expressed  regarding  the 
eligibility  of  W.  C.  Collins,  a  Republican  Sena- 
tor-elect from  the  Twenty-first  District,  his  res- 
ignation was  filed  with  the  Governor  in  Decem- 
ber, and  a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  was 
ordered  to  be  held  on  Dec.  80.  At  this  election 
William  Payne,  Republican,  received  2,595  votes, 
and  John  A.  Wilson,  Democrat,  1,081  votes. 

INDIA,  an  empire  in  southern  Asia  subject 
to  Great  Britain.  The  executive  and  legislative 
powers  are  exercised  by  the  Govemor-Ueneral, 
sometimes  called  the  Viceroy,  assisted  by  a  Coun- 
cil whose  members  preside  over  the  various  de- 
partments of  state.  The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  in  India  is  a  member  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  ex  officio.  Legislative  meas- 
ures are  usually  laid  before  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil by  the  Viceroy.  Changes  in  the  system  of 
government  established  by  th6  act  for  the  bet- 
ter government  of  India,  passed  in  1858,  re- 
quire a  special  act  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
become  law.  The  final  decision  on  all  other 
matters  rests  with  the  British  Cabinet,  and  is 
delegated  to  a  single  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.    The  Legislative 
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Council,  which  frames  the  acts  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  council,  embracing  all  ordinary  laws 
and  re£^ulations,  consists  of  the  members  of  his 
Council  and  from  six  to  twelve  additional  mem- 
bers nominated  by  him.  The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava  as  Governor-General  on  Dec.  11, 1888.  The 
Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  Councils,  and  separate 
armies,  and  a  civil  service  independent  of  that 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governors 
of  Bengal  and  the  Northwest  Provinces  exer- 
cise a  certain  measure  of  legislative  authority 
through  their  Le^slative  Councils.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  different  provinces  is  to  a  large 
extent  autonomous,  except  that  the  (Jovemor- 
General  has  the  supreme  direction  over  every- 
thing. The  provinces  are  divided  into  districts, 
each  of  whicn  is  under  the  entire  control  of  a 
collector-magistrate  or  a  deputy  commissioner, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
division  or,  in  provinces  where  the  districts  are 
not  grouped  in  divisions,  directly  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. There  are  altogether  235  districts  in 
British  India.  In  some  districts  the  collector- 
magistrate  still  combines  judicial  with  executive 
functions.  The  Viceroy,  through  political  agents 
or  residents  at  the  native  courts,  exercises  a  con- 
trol over  the  feudatory  states,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the 
British  territory  has  been  increased  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Upper  Burmah  in  1886  from  869,000 
to  1,064,720  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1888  was  reckoned  at  208,000,000,  which  is  about 
one  seventh  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
The  feudatory  states,  including  the  recent  ac- 
cessions of  Manipur  and  Cashmere,  have  an  area 
of  598,484  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  62,405,000..  The  population  of  British 
birth  in  1881  numbered  89,798  persons,  includ- 
ing 55,808  soldiers,  2,996  civil  officers,  2,448  sea- 
men, 2,819  railroad  employ^,  887  connected 
with  commerce;  806  in  tne  navy,  461  civil  en- 
gineers, 641  a^culturists,  280  coffee  planters, 
178  missionaries,  and  821  physicians.  The  aver- 
age death  rate  for  British  India  ranged  from 
20*98  per  thousand  in  1880  to  28-35  in  1887  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  ending  with  the  latter  year. 
In  1887  there  were  in  Esngal  24*71  births  per 
thousand  and  22*74  deaths;  in  the  Northwest 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  41*24  births  and  81*98 
deaths ;  in  the  Punjab,  88*84  births  and  26*91 
deaths;  in  the  Central  Provinces,  45*36  births 
and  34*21  deaths ;  in  Berar,  42*90  births  and 
36*07  deaths;  in  Lower  Burmah,  25*51  births 
and  19*89  deaths;  in  Assam,  27*95  births  and 
27*91  deaths;  in  Madras,  29*30  births  and  21*80 
deaths ;  in  Bombay,  84*79  births  and  28*78 
deaths ;  in  Mysore,  24*14  births  and  15*91  deaths ; 
in  Coorg,  17*48  births  and  16*57  deatha  The 
coolie  emigration,  which  is  mainly  directed  to 
the  British  colonies  of  Mauritius,  Natal,  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana,  was 
17,936  in  1883-*85,  22,385  in  1884r-'85,  6,967  in 
nine  months  of  1885,  7,666  in  the  calendar  year 
1886,  6,889  in  1887,  and  9,624  in  1888.  In  the 
last-named  vear  5,842  were  destined  for  the  West 
Indies,  1,413  for  Natal,  714  for  Mauritius,  605 
for  the  French  West  Indies,  587  for  Fiji,  and 
513  for  Surinam. 


Edneation. — The  result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission  appointed  in  1883  has 
been  an  extension  of  elementary  education,  the 
encouragement  of  native  schools  and  the  direc- 
tion of  attention  to  female  education,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Mohammedans  and  other  n^- 
lected  classes.  In  1888  the  schools  of  all  grades 
and  descriptions  numbered  133,352,  of  ^  which 
126,298  were  for  males  and  7,054  for  females. 
There  were  18,278  public  schools  and  60,026 
private  schools  that  received  aid  from  the  state. 
The  male  schools  included  126  colleges,  witii 
13,559  students;  4,253  secondary  schools,  with 
417,111  pupils ;  84,989  primary  schools,  with 
2,335,702 ;  499  medical,  technical,  industrial,  and 
other  special^  schools,  with  15,459;  and  36,431 
advanced  and  elementary  private  institutions, 
with  511,779 ;  making  the  total  number  of  males 
under  instruction  3,193,610.  In  the  7,054  female 
schools  of  all  kinds  there  were  80,285  pTls  re- 
ceiving instruction.  The  spread  of  eoucation 
has  led  to  a  remarkable  development  of  native 
literature.  In  1887  there  were  315  newspapers 
printed  in  12  native  languages,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding jear  8,877  books  and  magazines  were  is- 
sued, nine  tenths  of  them  in  the  vernacular. 

Finances.— The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  March  81, 1889,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
Rx  81,696,678,  of  which  Rx  484,468  were  received 
in  England.  The  land  revenue  amounted  to 
Rx  23,016,404;  opium  tax,  Rx  8,562,319;  salt 
monopoly,  Rx  7,675,634;  stamp  duties,  Rx  8,- 
927,088;  excise,  Rx  4,705,346;  share  of  provin- 
cial revenues,  Rx  8,054,254 ;  customs,  Rx  1,332,- 
784 ;  licenses,  Rx  1,520,940 ;  forests,  Rx  1,349,047 ; 
registration,  Rx  851,712;  tribute,  Rx  746,288; 
interest,  Rx  841,822 ;  posts,  telegraphs,  and  mint, 
Rx  2,244,826 ;  civil  departments,  Rx  1,5C7,961 ; 
railroads  and  irrigation,  Rx  18,026,167 ;  military 
services,  Rx  1,062,363 ;  miscellaneous,  Rx  1,792,- 
778.  The  total  expenditure  was  Rx  81,659,660, 
of  which  Rx  21,954,657  were  paid  out  in  England. 
The  interest  on  the  debt  was  Rx  4,712,259 ;  re- 
funds, Rx  1,714,853 ;  costs  of  collection,  Rx  8,- 
023,043 ;  expenses  of  the  post-office,  telegraphs, 
and  mint,  Rx  2,146,511 ;  administration,  Rx  1,- 
745,156;  legislation  and  justice,  Rx  3,528,435; 
police,  Rx  3,754,294;  navy,  Rx  578,284;  public 
instruction,  Rx  1,722,092;  foreign  affairs,  Rx 
756,193 ;  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  hodth, 
Rx  929,089;  pensions  and  grants,  Rx  8,976,898; 

Sublic  printing,  etc.,  Rx  907,478 ;  famine  relief, 
:x  78,336;  army,  Rx  21.091,436 ;  public  worka, 
Rx  25,710,186  ;  miscellaneous,  Rx  285,118.  The 
consolidated  debt  amounted  on  March  31, 1889^ 
to  Rx  195,913,352,  of  which  Rx  100,879,742  were 
payable  in  India  and  Rx  95,033.610  were  payable 
m  England.  Of  the  total,  about  Rx  91,000,000 
were  borrowed  for  railroads  and  Rx  26,000,000 
for  irrigation  works.  There  was  an  unfunded 
debt  contracted  in  India  amounting  to  Rx  10,- 
706,207,  making  the  total  capital  of  the  debt  at 
that  date  Rx  2CN3,619,559.  The  budget  estimates 
for  1889-'90  made  the  total  ordinary  receipts 
RxB2,935,300  and  the  expenditures  Itx  82,829,- 
000.  Not  included  in  the  oudget  is  a  reproduct- 
ive capital  expenditure  on  public  worfe  of  Rx 
3,191,470  in  1889  and  Rx  2,849,090  in  1890. 
Since  1879  the  land  tax  has  increased  from  Rx 
22,323,868,  while  the  opium  and  salt  taxes  have 
diminished  in  the  ten  years  from  Rx  9,399,401 
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and  Rx  6,941,120  respectively.    The  loss  by  ex-  generals  and  high  political  officers.    On  Nov.  6, 

change  in  £15,000,000,  which  is  about  the  sum  1890,  the  Viceroy  inspected  the  imperial  cavalry 

that  nas  to  be  spent  annually  in  Great  Britain  of  Jodhpore,  a  regiment  composed  of  pure  Raj- 

out  of  the  Indian  revenue,  due  to  the  fall  in  the  puts,  wnlch  presented  a  fine  appearance  and 

gold  value  of  the  rupee,  has  been  in  some  jetas  showed  the  results  of  excellent  training.    The 

as  much  as  Rx  7,500,000.    The  value  of  silver  Quetta  Railroad  is  being  extended  to  Candahar 

coined  in  1884  was  Rx  8,668,401 ;  in  1885,  Rx  as  rapidly  as  possible.    The  chief  part  of  the 

5,794,232 ;  in  1886,  Rx  10,285,567 ;  in  1887,  Rx  work  is  the  piercing  of  the  Kwaja  Amran  range 

4,616,536 ;  in  1888,  Rx  10,788,424.     The  total  with  tunnels,  one  of  which  is  nearly  three  miles 

coinage  of  silver  and  copper  from  1859  to  1889  Ion?.    A  light  railroad  for  temporary  use  was 

has  been  Rx  188,098,000.  built  over  the  mountains  in  tne   autumn   of 

Defense.— After  the  Sepoy  mutiny  the  40,-  1890. 

jOOO  British  troops  were  increased  to  72,000  and  Commerce  and  Prodnction. — ^The  values  of 

the  native  contingent  was  reduced  from  215,000  the  various  imports  and  classes  of  imports  for 

to  152,000.    In  1890  the  British  &rmj  estimates  the  year  ending  March  81, 1889,  were  as  follow, 

Jirovided  for  45,399  European  troops  in  Bengal,  in  tens  of  rupees : 
2,794  in  Bombay,  11,366  m  Madras,  3,200  in  Up- 
per Burmah,  and  186  others ;  total,  72,895.    The  ^J^^^                                          ^If^ 
native  army  in  1888  numbered  145,177  men.    Of  SSS^blrf^SSl^dcilt^^^^^ 

17,000  volunteers  of  European  extraction,  14,000    BUk,  nw  and  nuumfrctiired 8,&68,iM 

were  in  1888  reported  as  efficient  by  the  inspect-    ^to  and  roiitog  stock. ifX;^^ 

ors.  The  Indian  Government  has  two  armored  ^i^r!^::::::['':'i .*::' ■::::"::*:::::  IotS 

turret  ships  at  its  disposition,  the  "Abyssinia"  ck»L'.'.. *.*.'.*.'.'.'.*?'.!".!!'!"'.'.!*.*.".'.!!!!!. '..'!.**.!!.'.'!*.   i4K>7,2ia 

of  2,908  tons,  and  the  "  Magdala,"  of  3,344  tons,    gngy  MS'?S 

each  armed  with  four  giin^  The  British  souad-  |J^1Sr?oid.:::::::::;:::::::::::;::::::::::::  i:^JS 

ron  on  the  East  India  station  m  1889  numbered    ijquora.: 1,488,208 

18  vessels  of  war,  and  on  the  China  station  there    Appwei .^ i,24S,097 

were  22.    The  plan  of  frontier  defense  approved    |~,^ ^^ 

by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  and  carried  out  by  c^M8.^'!^^^^*.^'.^^^^".^^^'.*.'.^^'*.'.^^^' .'.'.'.*.'.' .'.'*'.'.*     KsHfiU 

Lord  Dufferin  and  Lord  Lansdowne  embraces    Drners 6de,096 

three  distinct  measures:  (1)  The  connection  of    Sfl^"" HS'JS 

the  frontier  with  the  base  in  India  by  railroad  oiSn and palae'. '.'.'.'.','.        '.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'/,         !        11«;216 

communication;  (2)  fortifications  or  protective 

works  at  selected  positions  commanding  the  ap-  The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  dur- 

proaches  to  India  from  Central  Asia ;  (3)  the  for-  ing  the  year  on  private  account  was  Rx  66,570,- 

tification  of  certain  great  cantonments  that  are  818.  The  values  of  the  principal  exports  of  privat-e 

to  serve  as  the  immediate  strategic  base  for  op-  merchandise  of  Indian  production  for  the  same 

erations  against  an  invading  army.     The  first  year  are  given  in  the  foUowing  table : 

two  parts  of  this  scheme  are  rapidly  approaching 

completion.    The  third  is  not  yet  fully  elaborated.  „    dports.                                                J^T:  ^ 

RawulPindiis  to  form  the  arsenal,  hospital  base,  'gjJiS'^":': :::; loSoISi 

and  commissariat  center  for  the  army  defending  ouBoodMmd'odietiiiAi//////////////////. '.'.'.'.'.   9,mi.7M 

the  upper  Indus,  and  its  fortifications  will  be    gj^  • T,9ifi,8M 

brought  up  to  the  modem  standard.    This  for-    ^^eat^ t'mJ'Jto 

tified  camp  will  form  the  eastern  extremity  of  CJotton'mimuflwtTO '///.!!'.'.!!!'/.!'//.!! "/.!*..!'.!    tfiu'^^i 

the  line  commanding  the  Khyber,  which  will    Tea .'."....'.".*.' .'..'.    0,267,815 

have  at  its  western  end  the  strongly  garrisoned    ^^iS)"^**"* fm^i 

outpost  of  Peshawur  and  the  fortified  passes  and  jute  mJuiuftctureB '. '.  *.!'.!            *.  '.        '.    *.     *.    ^jmATl 

in  tne  middle  the  fortress  of  Attock  command-    Ooffoe .'.'.*.'.".'..*!.'.'.*..'   i,*884^ 

mg  the  passage  of  the  Indus.     The  auxiliary    S,^oti»;rthiitodio'/  .":.'     tSIsw 

forces  to  be  accepted  from  the  feudatory  prmces  t^";:.V!^.7..T.. !!!.!!.!!!!.!!!!!'.. ".!...     mMe 

and  trained  as  a  part  of  the  Indian  army  as  a  step  Spices'.! .'!.' '.!.'!.'.'!.'!.'.".'!.'!..'!!..!! .' .' !  .'.*.'!.' '.'.'.'.'.     5«o!206 

toward  utilizing  the  860,000  men  maintained  un-    Pn>v«oM 6m,^ 

der  arms  in  the  native  states,  one  third  of  whom  ^S^aiik  aiid  ooooons '.'.'.'.'.' 'V.'.'V.'.V.'.V.V'V,'. ',     mSItw 

maybe  regarded  as  regular  soldiers,  will  consist    oito ."..'!.*'.!!.'!.'..*.'!!!."!!!!!!!'.!     4B0,806 

of  about  !M;,000  men.    Up  to  1889  the  feudatory    ^^^ JXo'Sm 

princes  had  offered  to  maintain  for  the  defense  gJJ  muiaiuliareB.  .'.'!!.'.*.*!!!.'!!!."*!!.';'.!.".*;!'.*  SSSsT 
of  the  empire  in  time  of  war  and  to  place  at 

the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Qovemment  the  total  The  total  value  of  exports  was  Rx  92,642^784. 
number  of  17,276  picked  infantry  and  7,046  cav-  Of  the  imports,  82*3  per  cent,  consisted  of  manu- 
alry,  besides  transport  and  artillery.  The  offers  factures,  8*3  per  cent,  mineral  products,  6*1  per 
of  artillery  were  not  accepted,  but  the  proposi-  cent,  products  of  agriculture,  1*7  per  cent,  prod- 
tion  to  maintain  transport  animals  in  constant  uce  of  fisheries,  and  1*6  per  cent,  produce  of 
readiness  was  accepted  eagerly.  The  imperial  stock  growing.  Of  the  exports,  82  per  cent  con- 
regiments  of  the  feudatory  states  are  expected  to  sisted  of  agricultural  products,  11  per  cent,  of 
be  selected  troops  brought  up  to  a  hi^h  state  of  industrial  products,  and  7  per  cent,  of  the  produce 
efficiency,  composed  exclusively  of  natives  of  the  of  live  stock.  The  foreign  trade  of  1889  was 
individual  state  and  officered  by  its  aristocracy,  divided  amon^  the  geographical  sections  of  India 
with  no  British  officers  except  such  as  are  tempo-  in  the  following  manner,  the  figures  giving  in 
rarily  lent  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  new  tens  of  rupees  tne  imports  and  exports  of  both 
regiments  will  be  annually  inspected  by  British  merchandise  and  specie  on  private  account : 
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DIVISIONS. 

Import.. 

bporl.. 

Eombay  and  Sindh 

42,852,009 
27,118,724 
5,982,605 
6,011,889 

44,168,767 

Bengal. 

87,878,741 

Madras 

10,446,848 

Bnraiah 

6,108,882 

Total 

80,416,277 

98,681,668 

Including  Government  stores,  the  total  im- 
ports in  1889  were  83,282,678  and  the  exports 
98,844,620.  The  imports  and  exports  of  bullion 
and  specie,  both  on  private  and  Government  ac- 
count, for  the  last  five  financial  years  are  shown 
in  the  foUowing  table,  giving  the  values  in  tens 
of  rupees : 


TEAB. 

GOLD. 

8ILVD. 

Importi. 

KxporU. 

Importa. 

Export.. 

1885 

Illll 

106,286 
828,606 
656,498 
848,572 
805,154 

9,110,026 
12,886,860 

8,219,761 
10,589,808 
10,725,871 

1,864394 

1886 

779,681 

1887 

1,064,028 

1888 

1,861,052 

1889 

1,479,198 

The  distribution  among  the  different  countries 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  British  India  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives,  in  tens  of  rupees, 
the  values  of  merchandise  imported  from,  and  of 
Indian  produce  exported  to  each  coimtry  desig- 
nated in  1889: 


Great  Britain 

China. 

France    

Straits  settlements . 

Belfirium 

United  States 

Italy 

Ceylon 

Mauritius 

Germany 

Australia 

Japan 

East  Africa. 

Arabia 

Persia 

Spain 

Holland 


62,676,440 

1,911,886 

914,3.94 

2,278,418 

526,698 

1,040,818 

504,797 

78,042 

768,885 

554,879 

1,575,048 

248,016 

294,111 

28.886 

669,750 

840.092 

780,967 

8,861 

11,716 


86,250,578 

14,024,667 

8,410,444 

4,072,807 

4,668,799 

8.589,265 

8,470,118 

8,488,800 

8,040,688 

1,988,056 

688.511 

1,498,278 

1,088,260 

1,0S^804 

410,198 

677,904 

808,747 

888,908 

887,187 


Imports  of  the  value  of  Rx  55,377,385  and  ex- 
ports of  the  value  of  Rx  57,227,190  went  through 
the  Suez  Canal.' 

Not  included  in  the  above  figures  is  the  land 
trade,  which  is  carried  on  with  thirty  states,  in- 
cluding Cashmere,  the  trade  with  Nepaul  being 
the  most  important,  as  most  of  the  trade  with 
Tibet  passes  through  that  state,  although  the 
settlement  of  the  Silckim  question  and  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity  in  the  Chumbi  valley  is 
likely  to  change  that  condition  of  affairs.  Cot- 
ton piece  goods,  two  thirds  of  which  are  British 
and  the  other  third  Indian,  are  largely  exported 
to  Nepaul,  Cashmere,  and  Tibet,  the  total  value  in 
1889-*90  being  Rx  2,063,766.  Yams  are  also  ex- 
ported and  raw  cotton  to  western  China.  The  im- 
ports of  wool  from  Tibet  are  increasing.  Among 
other  exports  are  indigo  and  other  dyes  to  Cabul, 
and  Indian  tea,  the  demand  for  which  in  central 
Asia  has  not  expanded  to  the  expected  extent. 
The  exports  to  Afghanistan  increased  from  Rx 
574,890  in  1888  to  Rx  796,517  in  1890.  The  total 
trade  across  the  land  frontiers  for  1889-'90  was 


Rx  8,737,678  of  imports  and  Rx  6,113,749  of  ex- 
ports,  inclusive  of  treasure,  showing  an  increase 
m  the  merchandise  exports  of  Rx  450,410  and 
a  decrease  of  over  Rx  200,000  in  the  imports. 

The  trade  of  Burmah  for  1889-'90  was  by  far 
the  largest  on  record,  the  imports  of  private  mer- 
chandise being  Rx  235,000  and  the  exports  Rx 
1,917,500  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
largest  part  of  the  increase  in  imports  was  due 
to  Targe  supplies  of  kerosene  from  the  United 
States.  The  imports  of  oil  were  Rx  245,000 ;  of 
cotton  goods,  Rx  240,000 ;  of  cotton  yams,  Rx 
213,000.  The  exports  of  rice  were  Rx  1,640,000 ; 
of  teak,  Rx  287,500;  of  cutch,  Rx  136,000;  of 
raw  cotton,  Rx  80,000.  The  imports  of  Burmah 
for  the  two  years  before  the  war  averaged  Rx  3,- 
750,000  and  the  exports  Rx  5,980,000;  during 
the  two  years  of  fighting  the  imports  were  Rx 
3,560,000  and  the  exports  Rx  6,680,000  a  year; 
and  during  the  last  three  years  the  average  value 
of  the  imports  has  been  Rs.  6,380,000  and  of  the 
exports  Rx  6,840,000. 

The  returns  for  the  whole  of  India  for  the  year 
ending  March  31, 1890,  show  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  value  of  imports  and  a  large  gain,  amount- 
ing to  Rx  6,445,598  in  the  value  of  exports.  The 
totaX  imports  of  merchandise  and  Govenfment 
stores  were  Rx  69,199,376,  which  was  Rx  241,000 
below  the  previous  year,  but  al^ve  the  averupe 
for  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  by  Rx 
7,683,100.  The  falling  off  as  compared  with  1888 
-'89  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  text- 
iles and  cotton  yams  that  more  tnan  balanced 
an  increase  in  the  imports  of  copper,  which  pJbts 
an  important  part  in  native  industries.  The 
exports  of  Indian  products  and  manufactures 
amounted  to  Rx  99,088,333.  The  increase  was 
mainly  due  to  larger  exports  of  raw  cotton,  jute, 
and  rape  seed. 

The  cotton  crop  of  India  for  the  season  1889- 
'90  was  the  largest  ever  known.  The  quantity 
received  at  Bombay  was  2,288,000  bales  of  350 
pounds,  and  at  Calcutta  146,856  bales.  The  In- 
dian shipments  to  Europe,  China,  and  other  for- 
eign ports,  amounted  to  1,939,610  bales,  against 
1,632,000  in  1888-*89.  The  <)uality  shows  an  im- 
provement, though  complaints  of  adulteration 
are  still  common. 

The  state  forests  in  1889  covered  54,917  square 
miles.  In  1878  there  were  only  17,705  square 
miles.  In  the  next  year  large  areas  in  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  and  elsewhere  were  added,  in- 
creasing the  total  to  40,425  square  miles.  The 
total  figure  for  1889  was  made  up  of  19,712 
square  miles  in  the  Central  Provinces,  10,236  in 
Bombay,  5,111  in  Lower  Burmah,  4,988  in  Ben- 
gal, 3,727  in  Madras,  3,727  in  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  and  Oude,  8,447  in  Assam,  1,535  in 
the  Punjab,  and  1,059  in  Berar. 

The  British  miU  owners,  who  effectually  re- 
sisted the  proposal  to  place  a  slight  duty  on  im- 
ports of  cotton  goods  for  the  encouragement  of 
Indian  manufactures,  now  that  the  industry  has 
attained  so  great  a  development  in  Bombay, 
show  a  desire  to  cripple  their  Indian  competi- 
tors by  interfering  witn  the  conditions  of  native 
labor,  and  in  this  they  are  seconded  by  the  Brit- 
ish working  classes.  For  their  behoof,  and  not 
from  any  spontaneous  demand  emanating  from 
either  laborers  or  employers  in  India,  an  Indian 
factory  commission  was  appointed,  which  made 
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its  report  in  November,  1890.  The  commission 
do  not  recommend  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
]abor  for  men,  but  for  women  they  would  set  the 
limit  at  eleven  and  for  children  at  six  and  three 
quarter  hours  a  day,  and  they  would  introduce 
compulsory  Sunday  rest  for  all  factory  labor  ex- 
cept when  one  or  more  native  holidays  occur  in 
the  week.  The  payment  of  wages  monthly  is 
recommended,  and  employers  are  advised  to 
adopt  more  generally  the  system  of  providine^ 
meilical  treatment  and  drugs  for  their  work 
people  and  to  start  provident  funds  for  insuring 
them  against  accidents  and  disability  and  schools 
for  the  education  of  juvenile  laborers.  The  op- 
eratives are  accustomed  .to  work  from  dawn  till 
dusk,  and  they  prefer  not  to  be  Bestricted  to 
shorter  hours.  The  commissioners  declare  their 
opinion  to  be  that  the  transformation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Indian  labor  through  the  supplanting 
of  household  industry  by  factories  has  been  ben- 
eficial for  the  working  classes  as  far  as  it  has 
g^one.  The  reports  of  the  Indian  cotton  mills 
show  for  1889  average  cross  earnings  of  15  per 
cent,  and  7  per  cent,  dividends,  while  English 
mills  earned  on  the  average  ^  per  cent  on  the 
invested  capital  and  divided  8|  per  cent,  among 
the  stockholders. 

The  promised  repeal  of  the  English  duty  on 
silver  plate  gave  hopes  of  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  their  industry  to  the  silver  workers 
of  India,  who  already  find  a  market  for  their 
goods  in  Paris.  The  condition  that  imports 
shall  be  of  a  guaranteed  degree  of  fineness  cre- 
ated a  difficulty  that  the  Indian  Government  is 
studying  to  overcome.  The  metal  can  be  tested 
at  the  mints  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay ;  but  the 
silversmiths  all  over  India  can  not  afford  to  send 
articles  to  the  mint  to  be  assayed  and  returned 
to  be  finished  and  then  sent  a  second  time  to.  the 
port  of  shipment.  Unless  the  touchstone  test, 
which  is  in  use  in  France,  is  acceptable  to  the 
English  Government,  it  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish assay  offices  at  the  chief  centers  of  silver 
manufacture,  such  as  Dacca  and  Cuttack  in  Ben- 

fil,  Delhi  in  northern  India,  and  Tanjore  and 
richinopoly  in  southern  India.  A  society,  of 
which  Sir  George  Birdwood  is  chairman,  has  been 
formed  in  England  for  preventing  the  decay  of 
indigenous  decorative  art  in  India  by  encourag- 
ing native  artisans  to  continue  in  the  practice 
of  their  hereditary  handicrafts  and  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  beauty  and  cheapness  of  their 
products  in  Europe. 

Narigation.— In  1888-'89,  1.818  British  ves- 
sels, of  2,814,877  tons,  were  entered  and  1,872.  of 
2,898,135  tons,  cleared  at  Indian  ports;  1,071 
British  Indian  vessels,  of  155,234  tons,  were  en- 
tered and  1,125,  of  155,820  tons,  cleared ;  657 
foreign  vessels,  of  309,104  tons,  were  entered  and 
594,  of  394,067  tons  cleared ;  and  1,635  native 
vessels,  of  80,964  tons,  were  entered  and  1,713,  of 
85,131  tons,  cleared,  making  the  total  number 
arrived  5.181,  of  3,450,179  tons,  and  the  total 
number  cleared  5,304,  of  3,533,153  tons.  Of  the 
vessels  entered  755,  of  1,408,331  tons,  and  of 
those  cleared  967,  of  1.735,626  tons,  were  steam- 
ships that  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Kailroads.— The  mileage  of  railroads  on 
April  1, 1890,  was  16,095.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  1889  was  110,650,472,  against  103,156,- 
018  in  1888;  the  number  of  tons  transported 
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was  22,249,111 ;  the  receipts  were  Rx  20,493,663 ; 
expenses,  Rx  10,377,401.  The  railroads  have  in 
recent  years  earned  nearly  5  per  cent,  on  their 
capital ;  but  the  Government,  although  the  guar- 
anteed interest  is  never  more  than  5  per  cent., 
has  continued  to  lose  heavily  because  the  inter- 
est is  payable  in  gold,  while  the  earnings  are  paid 
in  silver.  The  railroads  are  often  very  costly 
works,  yet  the  rates  charged  average  less  than 
half  a  cent  a  mile  for  passengers  and  1  cent  per 
ton  per  mile  for  freight  of  a  bulky  nature,  like 
coal  and  grain.  The  mileage  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  miles  a  year.  In  1889 
there  were  869  miles  of  new  railroads  opened. 
In  1889-*90  the  railroads  earned  4'78  per  cent, 
on  the  the  capital,  of  which  the  state  received 
4-47  per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  guaranteed 
interest  was  4f  per  cent.,  and  the  net  loss  to  the 
state  was  very  nearly  Rx  1,000,000.  The  Man- 
dalay  Railroad,  constructed  by  the  state,  has 
paid  in  the  first  year  its  working  expenses  and 
the  interest  on  the  capital '  expended,  and  the 
Government  has  announced  tne  intention  of 
keeping  the  Burman  system  in  its  own  hands 
and  of  spending  Rx  500,000  a  year  in  its  ex- 
tension. A  branch  line  through  a  wheat  and 
cotton  district  to  the  junction  of  the  Chindwin 
and  Irrawaddy  has  been  begun,  a  continuation 
to  Bhamo  is  projected,  and  another  line  through 
the  Shan  country,  rich  in  minerals,  to  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Yunnan  is  in  contemplation. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— During  the  fiscal 
yearl888-'89  the  posts  transmitted  260,628,110 
letters  and  22,606,378  newspapers.  The  receipts 
were  Rx  1,281,540,  and  the  expenses  Rx  1,842,- 
452.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  on  April  1, 
1889,  was  33,462  miles,  with  99,654  miles  of  wire. 
The  number  of  paid  dispatches  was  3,010,894. 
The  receipts  were  Rx  742,148,  and  the  expenses 
Rx  704,092. 

The  Indian  Congresses.— :The  National  Con- 
gresses came  into  existence  during  Ijord  Ripon's 
indulgent  administration.  Their  object  is  the 
defense  of  the  political  interests  of  the  native 
races  and  the  presentation  of  their  desires  to  the 
Government,  The  earlier  congresses  were  com- 
posed of  Hindus,  with  a  sprinkling  of  native 
Christians  and  Parsees.  During  the  present 
vice-regal  administration  the  Government  has 
striven  to  discourage  and  check  the  movement. 
While  the  congresses  have  become  more  repre- 
sentative, influential  persons  and  classes  have 
fallen  away  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  au- 
thonties.  The  Mohammedans,  who  held  aloof 
from  the  earlier  congresses  because  they  were 
mainlv  supported  by  Bengal  Hindus,  were  repre- 
sented in  the  fifth  Congress  that  was  held  in 
Bombay  at  the  end  of  1889 ;  but  the  presence  of 
a  few  Mohammedan  delegates  was  the  signal 
for  a  counter-movement,  the  organization  of  a 
Patriotic  Anti-Congress  League,  and  for  anti- 
Congress  meetings  that  had  the  almost  unani- 
mous support  of  the  great  Mohammedan  com- 
munity in  Bombay.  The  infiuential  Parsee  colo- 
nies in  Bombay  and  northwest  India  also  frowned 
on  the  movement,  and  the  Parsee  representa- 
tion was  smaller  than  in  previous  congresses. 
The  Hindu  magnates  and  rulers  have,  as  a  rule, 
openly  discountenanced  the  movement,  which 
they  regard  as  a  manifestation  of  the  dangerous 
radicalism  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  ad- 
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vanced  and  Europeanized  section  of  the  Hindus 
of  Beng:al.  Some  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  congresses  have  been  retired  An^lo-Indian 
officials,  like  Mr.  Unroe  and  Sir  Wilham  Wed- 
derbum,  who  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
fifth  Congress.  The  congresses  are  representa- 
tive, not  of  the  agricultural  classes  tnat  form 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  nor  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  land  owners,  or  the  trading 
guilds,  but  of  the  native  professional  and  liter- 
ary class,  the  graduates  of  the  universities.  In 
the  fifth  Congress  the  chief  matter  discussed  was 
that  of  the  participation  of  natives  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  countiy.  A  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  adopted  praymg  for  elective  repre- 
sentation in  the  imperial  and  provincial  coun- 
cils. Ta  obtain  elective  institutions  for  India 
has  been  the  great  object  of  the  movement  from 
the  beginning.  In  the  del>ate  on  the  bill  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Legislative  Councils  that 
was  introduced  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  in 
March,  1890,  the  tfx- Viceroys  of  India,  Lord 
Northbrook  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripou,  and  Lord 
Kimberley,  ex-J5ecretary  of  State  for  India,  ex- 
pressed regret  that  no  other  method  was  pro- 
posed for  selecting  a  part  at  least  of  the  mem- 
oers  of  the  councils  than  their  nomination  by 
the  Governor-General,  and  in  reply  Lord  Salis- 
bury deprecated  the  idea  of  introducing  the 
elective  principle  into  India,  as  it  was  unsuited 
for  Oriental  peoples,  and  especially  so  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  population  is  divided  bv  such  re- 
ligious antagonism  as  exists  between  if  Indus  and 
Mohammedans.  Lord  Granville  thought  that 
the  Government  assumed  a  great  responsibility 
in  ignoring  Lord  Dufferin's  proposals  in  favor 
of  popular  representation.  Great  indignation 
was  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Bombay  Con- 
gress because  the  provincial  governments  sent 
police  detectives  to  identifjr  and  watch  them. 
Since  1885  the  elective  principle  has  been  in  op- 
eration in  the  district  boards  which  have  a  partial 
control  over  local  taxation  and  expenditures.  The 
young  Maharajah  of  Mvsore,  when  he  was  rein- 
stated on  his  ancestral  tnrone  in  1881,  established 
a  representative  assembly.  The  Bombay  Con- 
gress proposed  that  12  electors  chosen  for  every 
1,000,000  inhabitants  should  elect  representatives 
to  the  imperial  and  to  the  provincial  councils  in 
the  proportion  of  one  for  every  5,000,000,  minor- 
ities to  be  proportionately  represented.  The 
elected  members  would  form  half  of  the  total 
number  of  members  in  the  councils,  the  other 
half  consisting  of  official  and  nominated  mem- 
bers in  equal  numbers.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  who 
was  present  and  promised  to  advocate  the  scheme 
in  Parliament,  introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect. 

Shortly  before  the  assembling  of  the  next  Na- 
tional Indian  Congress,  which  met  in  Calcutta 
toward  the  end  of  December,  1890,  the  Govern- 
ment notified  its  officials  to  abstain  from  attend- 
ing it,  and  this  order  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
away  most  of  the  Europeans.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  asking  the  British  Parliament  to  pass 
Mr.  Bradlaugn's  bill  as  soon  as  the  Viceroy 
should  decide  on  whom  the  franchise  shall  l>e 
conferred.  Another  resolution  favored  local 
option  in  regard  to  strong  drink.  The  Congress 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  legal  age  for  the  sol- 
emnization of  marriage  should  be  raised  to  twelve 
years  for  females  ana  eighteen  for  males,  and  for 


the  consummation  of  marriage  to  fourteen  yesn 
for  females  and  twenty  for  males ;  also  that  in  the 
enforcement  of  iudicial  decrees  for  the  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights  the  penaltv  of  imprisonment 
should  be  abolished.  The  sixth  Congress  waa 
composed  of  about  1,000  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  India,  representing  over  4,000.000  people  be- 
longing to  all  the  various  nationalities  and 
creeds.  The  president  was  Phirozshah  Merranji 
Mehta,  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council. 

The  Conservative  influence  of  the  official  class, 
which  is  averse  to  any  modification  of  the  sys- 
tem of  pure  despotism,  has  been  too  powerful 
even  for  the  viceroys  and  governors,  who  have 
been  recalled  by  the  present  Tory  Goremment 
of  Great  Britain  as  soon  as  they  betrayed  any 
sympathy  with  native  aspirations  for  self-gov- 
ernment or  their  demands  for  justice.  Lord 
Reay,  who  attempted  to  root  out  corruption  by  ex- 
posing and  prosecuting  extortionate  subordinates, 
was  superseded  as  Governor  of  Bombay  bv  Lord 
Harris  on  April  13, 1890.  The  people  on  nis  de- 
parture decided  to  raise  a  statue  as  a  memorial 
of  the  beneficial  measures  and  lusef ul  institutions 
of  which  he  was  the  author. 

The  Indian  Councils  bill  that  was  discussed 
in  Parliament,  while  denying  elective  representa- 
tion in  anv  form,  enlarged  the  powers  of  the 
Govemor-Generars  Legiuative  Council  and  con- 
ceded a  limited  advisory  control  of  the  finances 
by  allowing  a  discussion  of  the  budget  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  whereas  at  present  it  can  only  be 
discussed  when  the  financial  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment involve  a  change  in  the  law ;  but  mo- 
tions and  votes  are  not  fdlowed  in  the  debate  on 
the  budget.  Another  concession  is  the  right  of 
interpellation,  which  is  awarded,  however,  by  re- 
strictions that  deprive  it  of  any  effective  use. 
The  right  existed  under  the  act  of  1858,  but  was 
taken  away  in  1861  because  the  European  mem- 
bers availed  themselves  of  it  inconveniently.  It 
was  not  sympathy  for  native  rights  that  inspired 
these  annoying  tactics.  On  the  contrary,  the 
contest  was  almost  invariably  over  the  income 
tax,  which  is  apparently  more  unpopular  in  In- 
dia than  in  any  other  country,  because  the 
class  on  which  it  bears  is  the  only  one  that  has  the 
ear  of  the  rulers.  Repeatedly  the  Government 
has  yielded  to  their  clamor,  and  repealed  it.  In 
1886,  after  the  famine  fund  had  been  sacrificed 
to  war  expenses,  it  was  reimposed,  but  the  peo- 
ple affected,  English  and  native,  have  inces- 
santly clamored  for  its  removal.  In  1890  the 
agitation  received  a  fresh  impulse  as  the  result 
of  a  ruling  that  profits  on  consignments  sold  in 
India  on  account  of  non-residents  shall  be  taxed. 
Yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, the  Government  suspended  collections, 
thus  opening  a  way  for  extensive  evasions,  yet 
the  tax  it  insisted  on  retaining;  and  the  com- 
plaints that  it  was  unsuited  to  India,  provoca- 
tive of  serious  and  widespread  discontent,  un- 
fair in  incidence,  and  expensive  of  coUection 
were  officially  declared  to  tie  untrue. 

Hindu  MarriageB.— The  question  of  early 
marriages  has  occupied  much  attention,  and  the 
reform  of  the  custom  is  advocated  by  the  pro- 
gressive section  of  native  society.  Ladies  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  India  declare,  as  the  result  of 
their  observation,  that  the  age  of  physicfd  matur- 
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ity  for  girls  is  not  earlier  in  India  than  in  Europe, 
bat  later.  One  of  the  main  pleas  for  child  mar- 
riage among  high-caste  Hindus  is  the  necessity 
of  male  ofiSpring  to  conduct  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  the  father  of  the  household.  This 
object  is  oftener  defeated  than  achieved  by  the 
practice,  for  statistics  show  that  it  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  sterility.  The  fatal  consequences  of 
early  marriage  are  apparent  in  the  comt)utations 
made  by  a  native  statistician,  T.  N.  Mukharji,  a 
hifl^h-caste  Brahman,  who  shows  from  the  census 
tables  that,  while  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  which  is 
the  legal  age  of  consent,  the  proportion  of  boys 
to  gir&  in  India  is  50*5  to  49*5  per  cent,  in  the 
next  four  years  it  is  55*7  boys  to  48-3  girls.  The 
inference  that  2,000,000  girls  die  from  th6  ef- 
fects of  premature  marriage  is  strengthened 
by  the  comparative  statistics  of  Bengal,  where 
child  marriage  is  almost  universal,  and  four 
girls  in  every  hundred  die  presumably  from  that 
cause,  and  of  other  provinces  where  it  is  less 
general. 

The  system  of  infant  marriage  is  the  growth  of 
a  thousand  years.  It  originated  in  the  need  of 
women  for  protection  in  troublous  times,  and  re- 
ceived later  the  sanction  of  a  religious  command. 
The  woman  who  dies  before  entering  into  the 
connubial  state  is  lost,  for  marriage  is  the  one  in- 
dispensable ordinance  necessary  for  her  salvation 
in  the  future  world.  A  father  commits  a  deadly 
sin  who  does  not  provide  his  daughter  with  a 
husband,  and  to  evade  the  possibility  of  this 
e^lt  he  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  to  fulfill 
his  duty  without  regard  to  ner  a^  or  physical 
maturity.  For  the  husband  also  it  is  a  religious 
duty  to  marry  early  in  order  to  raise  up  sons  to 
attend  to  his  funeral  rites.  As  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage were  religious,  so  was  their  sanction  until 
British  law  stepped  in  to  fix  ten  years  as  the  age 
for  the  wife  at  which  the  husband  may  legally 
employ  force  to  compel  cohabitation,  or  may 
bring  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rites, 
which  is  enforceable  by  imprisonment  or  by  at- 
tachment of  the  wife's  property,  or  by  both. 
Pandits  of  hi^h  authority  nave  drawn  arguments 
from  the  Vedic  texts  and  from  historical  records 
to  prove  that  in  ancient  India  the  marriage  of 
women  was  optional,  that  the  union  of  youths 
and  maidens  mature  enough  to  enter  immediately 
into  the  w^ded  state  was  the  marriage  cont^em- 
plated  in  the  sacred  books,  and  such  was  the 
usage  as  late  as  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  reformers  appeal  to  British  lepslation 
to  alleviate  the  harsh  conditions  that  weigh  upon 
Hindu  widows,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
widowed  in  childhood  without  ever  having  seen 
their  husbands,  at  least  by  repealing  the  law  that 
works  the  forfeiture  of  their  property  if  they  re- 
marry. The  only  limit  to  early  marriages  is  the 
difficulty  of  findmg  a  husband  and  of  providing 
the  wedding  gifts.  The  average  age  among  Hin- 
dus of  the  higher  castes  is  seven  years.  Sometimes 
the  husband  is  an  infant  like  the  bride,  some- 
times a  polysramist  in  middle  life,  and  sometimes 
an  aged  Brahman  of  high  rank  who  marries  for 
the  sake  of  the  presents,  with  no  intention  of  see- 
ing his  bride  again.  If  the  marria^  is  meant  to 
be  more  than  a  ceremony,  the  girl  is  taken  from 
her  father's  house  at  an  untimely  age  to  be  shat- 
tered in  health  by  giving  birth  to  weakly  children 
before  she  has  grown  to  womanhood.    Unnatural 


and  demoralizing  as  is  the  lot  of  a  Hindu  wife, 
that  of  the  widow  is  far  worse.  Child  or  woman, 
she  is  isolated  from  social  life,  shunned  and 
banned  and  condemned  to  a  squalid  exist- 
ence enlivened  only  by  the  meanest  tasks  of  the 
household.  There  are  about  2,000,000  widows  in 
India.  The  act  passed  in  1856  permits  remar- 
riage, but  a  powerful  caste  opinion  stands  in  the 
way,  and  this  is  re-enforced  by  the  British  statute 
sanctioning  the  forfeiture  of  all  property  derived 
from  the  husband,  even  thougn  he  ma^  have 
willed  his  own  accumulations  to  her  with  an 
express  license  to  marry  again.  The  ecclesias- 
tical and  social  ban  placed  upon  the  widow  who 
remarries,  and  the  public  penalty  of  excom- 
munication and  exclusion  from  the  temple  and 
from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  caste  that 
is  visited  by  the  priests  upon  the  man  who  keens 
his  daughter  in  school  and  unmarried  until  she 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  are  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  reformers,  and  therefore  it  has 
been  propdsed  to  prohibit  by  statute  the  depriva- 
tion of  tne  religious  rights  and  caste  privileges 
of  offenders  against  ecclesiastical  laws  that  have 
been  modified  oy  British  statute. 

British  Belachistan.— While  Lord  Lytton 
was  Viceroy  a  treaty  was  mwie  with  the  Khan  of 
Khelat,  and  his  frontier  fort  of  Quetta  was  gar- 
risoned with  British  troops.  Afterward  the  poli- 
tical agency  of  British  Beluchistan  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1887  the  districts  of  Pishin, 
Shorarud,  Kach,  Kawas,  Hamai,  Sibi,  and  Thai 
Chotiali  were  placed  under  the  administration  of 
a  chief  commissioner.  Sir  Robert  Sandeman. 
Although  he  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  mere  adviser 
of  the  Khan,  the  power  given  him  by  treaty  to 
arbitrate  difficulties  between  the  Khan  and  his 
subject  chiefs  has  been  so  construed  as  to  make 
the  political  agent  almost  supreme.  The  people 
in  tnis  arid  country  extract  scanty  crops  from 
the  valleys.  Pasturage  is  scarce.  The  construc- 
tion of  military  roads  and  of  the  Sindh-Pishin 
railroad  has  given  employment  to  the  people  of 
the  country  as  well  as  to  Afghans  and  large  gangs 
of  laborers  from  India.  The  latter  have  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  crime  that  has  pre- 
vailed. The  predatory  hill  tribes  on  the  border 
of  Afghanistan  have  given  the  British  trouble 
from  the  beginning.  The  raids  of  the  Kakars  of 
the  Zhob  valley  led  to  an  expedition  against  them 
in  1888  and  to  the  annexation  of  new  territory. 
The  building  of  the  railroad  from  the  Punjab  to 
Pishin  made  necessary  the  annexation  of  the 
Khetran  valley. 

In  1889  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  resolved  on  the 
occupation  of  the  Zhob  valley,  and  in  October 
and  November,  1890,  the  operation  was  carried 
out  by  a  large  force  commanded  by  Gen.  White, 
co-operating  with  another  column  advancing 
from  the  Punjab.  The  valley,  which  extends  in 
an  east  and  west  direction  behind  the  Suliman 
range,  commands  the  Draband,  Gomul,  and 
Tooni  passes  leading  from  Afghanistan,  and  is 
easily  accessible  from  Quetta.  The  Kidderzais 
offered  resistance  at  one  place  only,  relying  on 
the  supposed  inaccessibility  of  their  country. 
When  the  troops  appeared  among  them  the  chiefs 
made  their  submission,  and  the  other  tribes  fol- 
lowed their  example.  The  place  chosen  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  resident  is  Apozai, 
near  the  western  entrance  of  the  Draband  pass. 
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Sikkim. — The  frontier  province  of  Sikkim 
was  claimed  by  the  Tibetan  Government  at 
Lhassa  because  the  ruler,  whose  territory  ex- 
tends across  the  Himalayas,  was  a  vassal  of  the 
Lamas,  and  Tibetan  forces  were  sent  into  Sikkim 
to  resist  the  British  occupation.  The  Chinese 
Amban  who  was  sent  to  arrange  a  settlement 
affirmed  the  Tibetan  claim  and  the  suzerain 
rights  of  China  over  Sikkim.  This  view  was  re- 
pudiated bv  the  Chinese  Government  as  soon  as 
It  was  made  clear  to  the  authorities  at  Pekin 
that  Sikkim  lies  south  of  the  Himalayas;  for 
the  Chinese  have  latterly  been  willing  to  con- 
cede the  geographical  frontier  of  the  Himalayan 
range  that  has  always  been  claimed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  The  Amban  was  recalled  for 
his  blunder  and  disgraced,  and  another  Amban 
or  Chinese  Resident  was  sent  to  Lhassa.  Still 
the  Chinese  Government  clung  with  character- 
istic pertinacity  to  the  claim  of  titular  suzer- 
ainty. The  Indian  negotiators,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cashmere,  refused  to  acknowledge  any  shadowy 
nominal  dependence  of  the  province  on  China. 
It  was  not  till  the  Amban  was  induced  to  so  to 
Calcutta  that  the  dispute  was  settled  bv  a 
treaty  signed  on  March  17, 1890,  by  the  Amban 
and  the  Viceroy.  According  to  this  treaty, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Queen  on  Aug.  17,  the 
crest  of  the  range  which  forms  the  water  part- 
ing between  the  Teesta  and  its  affluents  on  the 
southern  side  and  the  Machu  and  other  rivers  of 
Tibet  is  recognized  as  the  political  boundary. 
The  protectorate  of  the  British  Government  and 
its  full  and  exclusive  control  of  the  internal  af- 
fairs and  foreign  relations  of  Sikkim  are  ad- 
mitted, and  both  parties  engage  to  respect  the 
boundary  and  prevent  aggression  from  their  re- 
spective sides  of  the  frontier.  The  questions  of 
providing  facilities  for  trade  across  the  front- 
ier, of  the  rights  of  pasturage  on  the  Sikkim 
side,  and  of  the  arranging  a  method  of  inter- 
changing official  communications  between  the 
British  authorities  and  the  authorities  in  Tibet 
were  left  to  be  discussed  by  two  joint  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  within  six  months  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  in  London. 

The  Chin-Lushal  Expedition.— The  effort 
to  subjugate  the  mountain  tribes  on  the  borders 
of  Burmah  and  India  was  renewed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1890.  Two  expeditions  advanced  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  mountains,  building  roads 
as  they  progressed.  The  troops  suffered  terribly 
from  'disease.  Any  resistance  offered  by  the 
savages  was  recruited  by  the  burning  of  viflages, 
and  to  deputations  of  the  inhabitants  who  came 
to  ask  for  terms  Brigadier-General  Symons  re- 
plied that  if  they  did  not  submit  their  country 
would  be  laid  waste  and  the  people  hunted  like 
wild  beasts.  His  column,  numbering  over  2,000 
fighting  men,  advanced  westward  to  Yokwa, 
where  it  was  joined  by  Brigadier-General  Tre- 
gear's  column,  which  occupied  more  than  the 
expected  space  of  time  in  its  march  from  the 
west,  being  delayed  by  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
and  difficulties  of  transport.  From  Yokwa, 
which  is  the  chief  village  of  the  southern  Baung- 
she  Chins,  a  large  was  sent  northward  against 
the  Tashons  or  northern  branch  of  the  tril)e. 
They  were  not  reduced  to  submission  with- 
without  a  struggle.  After  they  had  paid  their 
fine  and  tribute,  the  British  columns  returned  in 


March  to  their  fortified  camps,  called  Forts  White 
and  Haka,  whence  small  columns  were  sent  out 
to  punish  the  Sejrin  and  Kanhow  Chins  for  cut- 
ting telegraph  wires.  After  the  submission  of 
the  Tashons  other  tribes  gave  in  voluntarilv  and 
delivered  up  their  captives.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  was  to  find  a  route  for  a  rail- 
road between  Upper  Burmah  and  Lower  BengaL 
The  officers  explored  the  entire  country,  en- 
countering little  hostility  after  the  natives 
learned  that  a  single  shot  was  followed  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  crops  and  ^illa^.  The  troops, 
with  the  exception  of  small  garrisons,  were  with- 
drawn in  Apnl. 

Tlie  Tonnon  Expedition.— A  column  under 
Major  Blundell  was  dispatched  from  Bhamo  in 
December,  1889,  to  punish  Kan  Hlaing,  chief  of 
the  Tonhon  Kachyens,  whose  principal  village  is 
Swesaing,  for  his  raids  on  British  territory  and 
for  having  harbored  Sawyannine,  the  Alompra 
pretender.  The  force  attacked  Swesaing  on 
Dec.  23,  and  the  Kachyens  fought  stubbornly 
and  well,  though  shell  after  shell  was  dropped 
in  their  midst.  The  next  day,  when  the  English 
burned  their  village,  they  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
the  column  with  fury.  Tonhon  was  captured 
after  a  bombardment  that  set  it  on  fire.  The 
Kachyens  retreated  across  the  Shweli  river. 
The  next  day  they  returned  and  attacked  the 
British  camp.  After  halting  ten  days  at  Ton- 
hon, the  column  marched  to  the  Shweli  river, 
crossed  it  with  much  difficulty,  and  marched  on 
Mantene,  where  the  rebel  Prince  Sawyannine  had 
established  his  headouarters.  He  was  reported 
to  have  two  guns  ana  a  force  of  2,000  men,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  stated  to  be  Panthays 
or  Chinese  Miissulmans.  When  the  place  was 
reached  it  was  found  to  be  abandoned,  Sawyan- 
nine having  taken  up  his  position  at  the  Kach- 
yen  village  of  San-Sain,  six  miles  distant.  This 
village  was  captured  and  burned  by  Major  For- 
rest, who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  fight.  A 
column  under  Major  Greenway  reached  Mantone 
from  Momeik  at  the  same  time  as  Major  Blun- 
dell. Sawyannine  fled  across  the  Chinese  front- 
ier. Major  Blundell  brought  back  his  force  to 
Bhamo  in  the  middle  of  March. 

Tlie  Condition  of  Bnrmah.— Considerable 
material  progress  has  been  achieved  in  Upper 
Burmah  under  British  rule.  The  revenue  has 
risen  from  Rx  501.6S6  in  1887-'88  to  Rx  768.345 
in  1888-'89  and  Rx  1,012,800  in  1889-*90.  The 
revenue  of  Lower  Burmah,  which  in  1888-'89 
was  Rx  2,542,994,  rose  in  1889-'90  to  Rx  3,209,- 
500.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
land.  In  Lower  Burmah  there  is  in  addition  a 
capitation  tax  of  2i  rupees  for  every  single,  and 
5  rupees  for  every  married  man.  In  Upper  Bur- 
mah, in  addition  to  a  tax  or  tithe  of  10  ru|iees 
on  every  household,  a  rent  is  collected  from  the 
state  lands,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
King,  and  from  confiscated  lands.  The  Govern- 
ment proposes'  to  assess  all  lands,  public  or  pri- 
vate, eventually,  and  has  iutroduced  the  system 
already  in  one  district.  In  the  spring  of  1890  a 
proclamation  was  issued  announcing  that  in  the 
Shan  States,  in  addition  to  the  tribute,  all  mines 
and  forests  were  regarded  in  the  property  of  the 
Government.  The  Tsawbwa  of  Thebaw,  whose 
influence  has  done  more  to  bring  about  the 
submission  of  the  Shan  chiefs  than  the  fight- 
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ing  forces  of  the  Government,  greatly  dissatis- 
fied with  this  wholesale  confiscation,  left  his 
post  and  sent  in  his  resiernation.  The  defection 
of  this  useful*  ally  might  have  serious  conse- 
quences, and  therefore  the  authorities  made 
some  arrangement  by  which  he  was  induced  to 
withdraw  his  resignation.  For  the  protection  of 
the  lessees  of  the  ruby  mines,  whose  concession 
covers  a  tract  of  eight  hundred  square  miles,  em- 
bracing the  whole  region  where  precious  stones 
have  wen  found  except  one  or  two  un worked 
mines  on  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Government  issued 
regulations  prohibiting  all  persons  from  mining 
or  selling  ruoies  except  the  employ^  of  the  com- 

Emy.  The  heavy  jjenalties  decreed  in  the  proc- 
mation  did  not  frighten  the  native  miners,  who 
washed  out  as  many  rubies  as  before,  which  half 
the  population  of  Mandalay  were  engaged  in 
smuggling.  Consequently  the  decree  was  re- 
voked, and  the  company  imposed  a  license  tax  of 
20  rupees  on  each  mmer.  Many  miners  paid 
this  tax,  and  brought  the  best  rubies  to  the 
company's  stores  for  purchase.  The  company 
has  not  yet  begun  to  mine  for  rubies  with  hy- 
draulic machinery  as  is  intended. 

The  revolt  of  the  Burmese  people  a^inst  their 
conauerors  has  been  extin^ished.  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  the  decree  of  disarmament.  Most  of 
the  leaders  who  held  out  have  been  killed,  and 
their  bands  deported.  More  than  40,000  rifles, 
muskets,  and  snotguns  have  been  given  up.  A 
strong  protest  was  raised  by  the  Karens  and  the 
American  missionaries,  who  have  Christianized 
them  and  brought  them  up  to  a  comparatively 
high  state  of  civilization,  against  the  application 
of  the  arms  act  to  them,  as  they  had  never 
pven  the  Government  the  least  trouble.  Da- 
koity  in  Burmah  has  become  much  less  preva- 
lent than  before. 

The  acts  of  confiscation  and  tyranny  com- 
mitted by  the  Government  and  tlie  abuses  of 
justice  perpetrated  by  the  local  ofllcials,  who^re 
the  dregs  of  the  Indian.civil  service,  unnily  spir- 
its themselves,  both  ignorant  of  hiw  and  prone 
to  violence,  came  near  kindling  anew  in  1890 
the  smoldering  embers  of  rebellion.  A.  P. 
MacDonnell,  who  acted  as  chief  commissioner 
for  the  last  three  months  of  1889,  and  introduced 
several  reforms,  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  judicial  commissioner  for  Upper  Burmah  to 
review  and  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  mag- 
istrat-es  who  carelessly  dispose  of  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  Several  months  later, 
after  several  flagrant  instances  of  maladminis- 
tration had  come  to  light,  such  an  officer  was 
appointed.  In  the  Kyanksai  district  the  police 
tortured  prisoners  to  extract  confessions,  the 
magistrate  refusing  bail,  and  kept  witnesses 
illegally  in  jail  until  thev  gave  the  testimony  de- 
sired. Persons  deported  under  thd  village  regu- 
lations, which  permits  magistrates  to  send  peo- 
ple from  Upper  Burmah  to  the  upper  Chindwin 
on  suspicion  merely  of  having  abetted  rebels, 
were  starved  by  the  contractors,  who  received 
money  from  the'  Government  for  feeding  them. 

Boll  Yanyun,  a  rebel  chief  who  been  pursued 
for  more  than  a  vear  bv  the  troops  ana  police, 
surrendered  in  tne  early  summer  on  a  promise 
of  pardon  given  by  a  subordinate  magistrate  of 
Mymgvan.  The  surrender  was  negotiated  through 
a  buudhist  priest.  The  deputy  commissioner  re- 


pudiated the  promise  and,  after  a  hasty  and 
irregular  trial,  sentenced  the  man  to  death,  al- 
though no  charge  of  dakoity  or  murder  was 
proved  against  him.  This  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  caused  such  a  storm  of 
indignation  among  the  Burmans  that  the  home 
Government,  on  learning  the  state  of  feeling, 
directed  Sir  Charles  Crossthwaite,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner, to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. He  had  been  convicted  on  the  charge  of 
rebellion.  A  new  trial  having  been  granted,  a 
new  charge  was  brought  against  him  on  account 
of  a  muraer  committed  four  years  before.  It 
having  been  shown  that  the  local  government 
had,  official  report-s  proving  that  the  murderer 
was  Bocho,  a  still  uncaptured  dakoit  chief,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  oraered  the  withdrawal  of 
this  charge.  Yanyun  was  re^rded  bv  the  peo- 
ple as  a  patriot,  not  as  a  brigand.  When  the 
Chief  Commissioner  visited  Myangvan,  the  arch- 
es erected  to  welcome  him  were  placarded  with 
prayers  for  mercv,  and  15  petitions  praying  that 
Tanyun*s  life  might  be  spared  were  presented  to 
Sir  Charles  Crosithwaite,  one  of  these  bearing 
the  signatures  of  officials  of  the  town  and  mer- 
chants of  all  nationalities,  and  another  being 
borne  by  a  deputation  of  100  phoongyees  or  Bur- 
mese monks.  The  Judicial  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  after  investigating  the  proceedings, 
found  that  no  crimes  or  atrocities  were  proved 
against  Yanyun,  and  that  the  subordinate  mag- 
istrate had  promised  positively  that  his  life 
would  be  spared,  and  that,  aside  from  this  spe- 
cial pledge,  Yanyun  came  within  the  proclama- 
tion offering  amnesty  to  dakoits. 

A  general  regilding  and  decoration  of  pago- 
das throughout  Burmah  toward  the  end  of  1890 
was  interpreted  by  the  authorities  as  a  sign  that 
the  people  were  in  an  unusual  state  of  excite- 
ment and  ferment.  The  Mingoon  prince,  who 
escaped  in  1889  from  Pondicherry  to  Saigon,  was 
joined  there  by  his  family  in  the  summer.  It  was 
feared  that  he  contemplated  entering  Burmah, 
and  the  local  officers  were  generally  of  the  opin- 
ion that  in  that  case  a  general  insurrection  would 
occur,  and  that  it  would  be  supported  by  the 
Buddhist  priesthood,  because  the  prince  is  the 
undoubted  legitimate  representative  of  Alom- 
pra.  Early  in  December  distur^nces  occurred 
m  the  northern  districts,  where  a  rebel  chief 
calling  himself  the  Kanlaing  prince  appeared 
with  a  large  following  at  Manwamg.  A  body  of 
Chinese  raiders  cross^  the  frontier  at  Mitkanas, 
all  work  was  interrupted  in  the  jade  mines,  and 
the  district  lying  between  Mandalay  and  the 
rubv  mines  was  disturbed. 

INDIANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Dec.  11, 1816 ;  area,  80,850  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census,  was  147,178  in  1820;  843,081  in  1830; 
685,866  in  1840;  988.416  in  1850;  1,350,428  in 
1860;  1,680,687  in  1870;  1,978.801  in  1880; 
2,192,404  in  1890.    Capital,  Indianapolis. 

OoTernment. — The  following  were  the. State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Alvin  P. 
Hovey,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ira 
J.  Chase ;  Secretary  of  Stat«,  Charles  F.  Griffin ; 
Auditor,  Bruce  Carr;  Treasurer,  Julius  A. 
Lemcke;  Attorney-General,  Louis  T.  Michener; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Harvey  M. 
La  FoUette ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Silas 
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D.  Coffey,  John  G.  Berkshire,  Walter  Olds,  Byron 
K.  Elliott,  and  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell,  who  died 
on  Dec.  12  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Bride  by  appointment  of  the  Governor. 

Popalation. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


OOUHTDES. 

ISSO. 

1890. 

bieiwM. 

Ad#m» 

15385 
54.768 
23.777 
11.108 

8,020 
25,922 
10,264 
1S,845 
27.611 
28,610 
25.854 
28,472 
12,856 
21,552 
26,671 
12,779 
20.225 
22,926 
15,99Sr 
88,454 
11,894 
24,590 
20,228 
20,092 
14301 
22,74i 
28,618 
22,996 
34,801 
17,128 
21,826 
22,981 
24,016 
19,584 
21,805 
28.050 

9,464. 
19,2S2 
25.977 
16,458 
19,587 
26^24 
26,494 
16,680 
16,091 
80,985 
18,548 
27,527 
l<i2,782 
28,414 
18,475 
24,088 
1^975 
27,816 
18,900 

8,167 
22,956 

5,568 
14,863 
1^901 
19,460 
16,997 
16,888 
17,227 
20,857 

9.851 
224M)1 
26,485 
21,627 
19,288 

8,848 
25.257 
22,122 

5.105 
88,178 
14.645 
20.886 
18386 
85366 

20,181 
66,688 
28,867 
11,908 
10,461 
26,572 
10,808 
20,021 
81,166 
80,269 
80,586 
27370 
18,941 
26.227 
23364 
19,277 
24,807 
80,181 
20358 
88,201 
12,680 
29.458 
19.558 
18,866 
16,746 
24,920 
8i;498 
24,879 
26,128 
17,829 
2ii,7S6 
21,498 
28,879 
26,186 
27,644 
34,189 
11,185 
28,478 
24,507 
14,608 
19,561 
28,044 
28,646 
1&615 
28,886 
84,445 
19,792 
86,487 
141,156 
28,818 
18378 
25,828 
17,678 
28,026 
18,648 

8,808 
28350 

4,955 
14,678 
15,040 
20.296 
18,240 
1&544 
19,062 
21J»29 
11.288 
22385 
28,085 
19,850 
19.084 

7.888 
25.454 
22,060 

7,889 
42.457 
14,478 
21,8n 
12.514 
8^078 

4,796 

Alien 

11326 

Bartholomew 

1.090 

Benton 

795 

Blackftnd 

2,441 

Boone 

650 

Brown 

44 

Darroll 

1,676 

OatiA 

8,541 

riark 

1,649 

Ulay 

4,682 

Ollnton 

8,898 

Crawford 

1,5^ 

Daytoee 

4,676 

■nearbom...,. .... 

•SJ801 

Decatur 

•502 

DeKalb 

Debware 

4,082 
7,206 

Dubois 

4,261 

£lkbart 

6,747 

Fayette 

t286 

Floyd 

4,868 

Fountain 

•670 

Franklin 

•1,726 

Fulton 

2;445 

Qibaon 

2,178 

Grant 

7,875 

Greene 

1388 

Hamilton 

1322 

Hancock 

I06 

Harrison 

•540 

Hendricks. 

•L4H8 

Henry. 

•187 

Howard 

Huntington.. 

6,602 
&889 

Jackson 

1L089 

Jasper 

1,721 

Jay 

4,196 

JeflSnrson            .,■  

•  1,470 

Jennlnn 

•1,845 

Johnson 

24 

Knox 

1,720 

Kosdnsko 

2,151 

JjL  Granse 

•15 

lie^f:::;::::;:::::::: 

8,T96 

T^porte X 

8,460 

lAwrence 

1.249 

Madison 

8,960 

Marion 

Marshall 

88.874 
404 

Martin  

498 

Mf^TPl        

1,740 

Monroe 

1,798 

709 

Morgan 

•257 

Newton 

686 

Noble 

408 

Ohio 

•608 

Oranffe 

815 

Owen 

Parke 

•861 
886 

Perry 

1,248 

pik? .::..::::;::;..::.. 

2,161 

Porter 

825 

Posey , 

672 

Pulaski 

1382 

Putnam 

•166 

Bandolph 

i,6no 

Ripley 

♦2,277 

Rnah 

•204 

Bcott 

•510 

Shelby 

197 

Bpencer 

•02 

Starke 

2.284 

St.  Joseph.    

9.279 

Steuben 

•167 

Sullivan 

1,541 

•822 

Tippecanoe 

•883 

Tipton 

Union 

Yanderburg'h. , 
Yermillion  . . . . 

Vigo 

Wabash , 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington . . , 

Wayne 

Wells , 

White.  .^ 

Whitley 


1880. 

1890. 

14,407 

18,157 

7,678 

7,006 

42,198 

69809 

12,026 

18,154 

4^668 

60,195 

25,241 

27,126 

11,497 

10,955 

20,162 

21,161 

18,955 

18,619 

88,618 

87,688 

18,442 

21,614 

18.795 

1^671 

16341 

17,768 

1,978301 

2,192,404 

8,750 
•667 
17.616 
1.129 
4.537 
1.885 
•  542 

999 
•886 
•955 
8w072 
1,876 

827 

21430* 


•  Decrease. 

Finances. — ^There  was  no  increase  daring  the 
year  in  the  bonded  State  debt,  which  remained 
at  $8,540,615.12;  but,  as  in  every  year  since 
1877,  the  current  receipts  of  revenue  were  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenditures,  and  the  balance 
of  1974^109.85  in  the  State  treasury  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  had  almost  disappeared 
at  its  close.  At  the  present  rate  of  State  taxa- 
tion for  general  purposes  (12  cents  on  each  $100) 
the  receipts  must  continue  to  fall  below  the  ex- 
penditures b^  $500,000  annually.  Taxation  of 
corporations  is  recommended  by  the  Governor. 

County  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Indiana 
counties  for  1890  was  $6,827,674,  an  increase  of 
$2,758,220  in  ten  years.  Of  this  sum  $5,872,956 
is  a  bonded  debt  and  $954,718  a  floating  debt 
Of  the  92  counties,  only  18  are  out  of  debL 

Education. — The  condition  of  the  common- 
school  funds  of  the  State  on  June  80  was  as 
follows :  Held  by  counties,  June,  1889,  $3,308,- 
148.49 ;  deductions  on  account  of  errors  in  re- 
ports, $580.55 ;  net  fund  for  June,  1889,  $8,902,- 
617.94 ;  from  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  non- 
negotiable  bonds,  $8,904,788.28 ;  from  fines  by 
county  clerks,  $82,526.72;  from  fines  by  justices, 
$85,681.44 ;  from  other  sources,  $14,485.88 ;  held 
by  counties,  June,  1890,  $7,290,06SJ31 ;  net  in- 
crease in  1890,  $8i2,123.49. 

The  condition  of  the  Congressional  Township 
fund  was  as  follows :  Reported  held  by  counties, 
June,  1889  (corrected),  $2,450,671.79;  added  by 
sale  of  lands,  $11,102.20;  total,  $2,461,778.99; 
value  of  1,880  acres  of  unsold  lands,  $82,826.88; 
total,  $2,494,100.87;  increase  in  Congressional 
fund,  $11,107.18. 

At  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute, 
86  counties  were  represented  by  1,009  pupils 
during  the  year  ending  Oct.  81.  *  The  past  two 
years  nave  bieen  the  most  prosperous  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution.  At  Purdue  University 
489  pupils  were  in  attendance  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1889.  and  463  pupils  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1890. 

Charitie8.~-For  the  yearending  Oct  81, 1889, 
189  boys  and  159  girls  were  cared  for  at  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
161  boys  and  188  girls  remained  in  attendance 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  were  received 
during  the  vear  for  maintenance  $55,000,  and 
expended  $64,999.89;  received  for  repairs 
$8,000,  expended  $2,998.88.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  attendance  was  800,  and  the  net 
per  capita  expense,  $180.65.  For  the  vear  end- 
ing Oct.  81, 1890,  the  total  attendance"  was  855, 
and  there  remained  at  the  dose  of  the  year  160 
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boys  and  135  girls.  The  total  expenditures  for 
the  year  were  $57,998.60,  and  the  per  capita  ex- 
penditure, 1196.93.  The  value  of  real  and  ner- 
sonal  property  belonging  to  the  institution  Oct. 
81,  1^,  was  $540,582.69.  At  the  School  for 
Feeble-minded  Youth  there  were  262  pupils  on 
the  rolls  Nov.  1,  1889.  During  the  year  77  were 
admitted  and  24  discharged,  leaving  815  on  Oct. 
81, 1890.  The  sum  of  $59,846  was  expended  for 
maintenance.  The  Central  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane had  1,487  inmates  on  Nov.  1,  1889;  664 
were  admitted  during  the  year  ensuing,  and  568 
discharged,  leavine  1,583  on  Oct.  31, 1890.  The 
expenditures  for  3ie  year  were  $251,037.44.  At 
the  Northern  Hospital  there  were  327  inmates  on 
Oct.  31, 1890. 

The  attendance  of  children  at  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors*  Orphans'  Home  on  Oct.  31, 1890,  was  574. 
The  school  chapel  and  main  building  were 
planned  and  built  with  a  capacity  for  350  pupils, 
and  although  the  last  Legislature  passed  an  act 
anthorizinflr  the  building  of  six  cottages,  the  lat- 
ter are  all  full  and  applications  for  over  100  sol- 
diers' orphans  have  already  been  passed  upon, 
many  of  whom  are  now  in  county  asylums.  The 
present  indebtedness  of  the  institution  is  $13,- 
511.60,  brought  about  by  a  lack  of  appropriation 
to  cover  actual  expenses.  The  Treasurer's  report 
shows  the  total  disbursements  for  the  year  to 
haye  been  $72,520.52. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  on  Oct  81, 1889,  was  143.  The  value 
of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  institution  is  esti- 
mated at  $353,638,  and  personal  property  at 
$15,36482,  makinfi^  a  total  valuation  of  $368,- 
202.82.  Out  of  the  $28,000  appropriation  for 
the  maintenance  fund,  $25,835.45  was  expended 
during  the  fiscal  year  1889. 

Pr&0ii8.--The  annual  report  of  the  Woman's 
Prison  and  Reform  School  for  Girls  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  81  shows  the  following  figures:  For 
the  prison— convicts  on  Oct.  81,  1889,  59;  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  23 ;  discharged,  25 ;  re- 
maining on  Oct  81,  1890,  57;  for  the  Reform 
School— pupils  on  Oct  31,  1889, 144;  received, 
58;  discharged,  46;  pupils  on  Oct  81, 1890, 151. 
At  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  there  were  516 
pupils  on  Oct  81, 1890. 

The  daily  average  number  of  convicts  in  the 
Southern  Stato  Prison  for  the  year  was  569,  and 
the  average  per  capita  cost  $121.40.  In  the 
Northern  State  Prison  the  daily  average  for  the 
year  was  751  prisoners. 

Agriealtare.- The  State  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reports  the  following  for  1890 : 

Wheat— Number  acres  sowed,  8,881,129 ;  product  in 
bushels,  28,868,346 ;  total  vfdue  of  crop,  $86,084,158. 

Com— Number  acres  planted,  8,446,489 ;  product 
in  bushels,  87,092,518 :  total  value  of  crop,  $48,546,- 
266.  ^       . 

OaU— Number  acres  sowed,  1,019,898 ;  product  m 
bushels,  16.556,207 ;  total  value  of  crop,  $7,816,117. 

Barley— Number  acres  sowed,  28,745 ;  product  in 
bushels,  887,806;  total  value  of  crop,  $288,681. 

Kye— Number  acres  sowed.  58,785;  product  in 
bushels,  784,191 :  total  value  of  crop,  $470,675. 

Buckwheat— Number  acres  sowed,  6,888 ;  product 
in  bushels,  86,916:  total  value  of  crop,  947,804. 

Flaxseed— Number  acres  sowed,  12,097 ;  product  in 
bushels,  89,889:  total  value  of  crop,  $118,299. 

Clover  hay— Number  acres  sowed,  1,196,040 ;  prod- 
uct in  tons,  8,057,188;  total  value  of  crop,  $16,457,- 
504. 


Timothy  hay— Number  acres  sowed,  1,242,687; 
product  in  tons,  2,112,457 ;  total  value  of  crop,  $88,- 
287,087. 

Irish  potatoes — Number  acres  planted,  80,747; 
product  m  bushels,  2,688,875 ;  total  value  of  crop, 
$2,885,544. 

Sweet  potatoes  —  Number  acres  planted,  8,645; 
product  in  bushels,  168,700 ;  total  value  of  crop,  $190,- 

Clover  seed- Product  in  bushels,  866,924;  total 
value  of  crop,  $997,215. 

Timothy  seed— Product  in  bushels,  89,081 ;  total 
value  of  crop,  $48,861. 

For  1889  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  were  as 
follow : 

Wheat,  41,541,570  boshels,  raised  upon  8,778,888 
acres:  com,  106,548,161  bushels;  oats,  28,710,985 
bushels ;  barley,  416,825  bushels :  rye,  871,816  bush- 
els :  buckwheat,  89,754  bushels ;  clover  seed,  858,788 
busnels;  timothy  seed,  88,449  bushels;  clover  hay, 
8,849,588  tons;  timothy  hay,  1,888,047  tons;  Irish 
potatoes,  7,788,867  bushels,  raised  on  79,818  acres; 
sweet  potatoes,  194,040  busnels,  raised  on  2,772  acres. 

€oal. — The  output  of  coal  in  the  State  during 
1890  exceeded  that  of  1888  by  578,500  tons. 
There  were  seven  fatal  and  fifteen  serious  acci- 
dents in  the  Indiana  mines  during  the  year. 
The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the  77 
mines  was  6,550.  The  estimated  capital  em- 
ployed was  $2,081,000,  and  the  estimated  output 
8,676,000  tons. 

Deeislon.— On  Nov.  15  the  Stat«  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  State  va, 
Klein,  declaring  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
law  reauiring  aU  meat  sold  in  the  State  to  be  in- 
spected in  the  State  before  being  butchered. 
The  court  regarded  eni6h  an  act  as  a  plain  inter- 
ference with  interstate  commerce. 

Politieal.— A  convention  of  the  Prohibition 
party  met  at  Indianapolis  on  Feb.  20  and  nom- 
inated the  following  State  ticket :  For  Secretary 
of  State,  Barzillai  M.  Blount ;  for  Auditor,  Abra- 
ham Hintzinger ;  for  Treasurer,  John  E.  Bran- 
son ;  for  Attorney-General,  Sumner  Haynes ;  for 
Superintendent  of  .Public  Instruction,  Leander 
M.  Christ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  L.  Jessup;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  S.  J.  North.  The  platform  contams  the 
usual  resolutions  against  the  sale  and  use  of 
liquor,  favors  woman  suffrage,  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue only,  the  passage  of  a  service  pension  bill, 
the  suppression  of  trusts,  the  apportionment  of 
the  puDlic-school  revenue  on  the  basis  of  attend- 
ance rather  than  school  population,  and  the  let^ 
ting  of  public  printing  to  tne  highest  bidder. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Indianap- 
olis on  Aug.  28.  Its  nominees  were :  For  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Claude  Matthews ;  for  Auditor,  J. 
O,  Henderson ;  for  Treasurer,  Albert  Gall ;  for 
Attorney-General,  Alonzo  G.  Smith ;  for  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell ; 
for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Andrew  M. 
Sweeney ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harvey  D.  Vories;  for  State  Geologist, 
Sylvester  S.  Gorby ;  for  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  William  A.  Peelle,  Jr.  A  platform 
was  adopted. 

The  platform  demands  free  coinage,  of  silver, 
favors  the  election  of  Unit-ed  States  Senators  by 
the  people,  and  contains  the  following  on  local 
questions : 

We  denounce  the  conspiracy  of  certain  Bepublican 
State  offidaLs  and  newspapers  to  destroy  the  State 
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credit  for  partisan  purposes  by  diBseminatinfr  fiilse 
statemoDti}  as  to  her  financial  condition  and  resources. 
Indiana  is  not  bankrupt.  Her  taxes  are  low,  end  her 
debt  is  not  oppre>8ive,  and  for  every  dollar  of  it  she 
has  more  tUan  value  received  in  the  great  public  instil 
tutiona. 

We  applaud  the  eip^ht-bour  law,  and  the  law  pro- 
hibiting; **  blacklisting,"  the  law  prohibiting  ^'pluck- 
me"  stores,  the  laws  rorthe  protection  of  coal  miners, 
the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Pinkerton  de- 
tectives,-and  the  repeal  of  the  Bepublioan  intimida- 
tion law  of  1881. 

We  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  as  the  only  just  and 
fiur  method  of  setUing  labor  controversies,  and  we 
demand  of  the  next  L^islature  the  j^aasa^  ot  a  law 
creating  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  for  that 
purpose. 

On  Sept.  10  the  Kepublican  Convention  met 
at  Indianapolis  and  made  the  following  nomina- 
tions: For  Secretary  of  State,  Milton  Trusler; 
for  Auditor,  Ivan  N.  Walker ;  for  Treasurer, 
George  W.  Pixley ;  for  Attorney-General,  John 
W.  Lovett ;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Robert  W.  McBride ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  William  T.  Noble ;  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  James  H.  Henry ;  for  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  John  Worrell ;  for  State 
Geologist,  John  M.  Coulter.  The  resolutions 
treated  of  State  issues  at  great  length  and  in- 
cluded the  following : 

We  favor  protection  a^inst  every  form  of  convict 
or  servile  labor,  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
young  children  in  factories  and  mines,  protection  of 
raib-oad  employes  by  requiring  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form coupler^  protection  of  employ^  enga^d  in  fac- 
tories ana  mines  or  other  hazardous  occupations  from 
every  danger  that  can  be  removed  or  dimininhed,  the 
adjustment  of  differences  between  employer  and  cm- 
ployed  by  arbitration,  and  such  legislation  as  may  be 
needed  to  lacilitate  and  protect  organizations  of  fann- 
ers and  wage  laborers  tor  the  proper  and  lawful  pro- 
motion of  their  mutual  interests. 

We  demand  that  our  benevolent  institutions  be 
placed  above  the  level  of  partisan  politics  and  that 
they  be  controlled  by  board^  composed  of  membcK  of 
difierent  political  parties,  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
to  tho«na  that  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  may  be 
reduced  and  the  helplesb  and  unfortunate  waros  of 
tiie  State  mav  not  be  made  the  victims  of  unfit  ap- 
pointments dictated  by  the  caucus  and  made  as  a  re- 
ward for  party  services. 

We  denounce  all  attempts  to  correct  supposed  evils 
by  the  lawless  acts  of  mobs,  commonly  called  White 
Caps,  OR  unworthy  of  a  civilized  State.  We  favor 
such  legislation  as  will  aid  the  Executive  and  local  au- 
thorities in  exterminating  such  evils. 

We  believe  that  all  State  ofiBcera  who  serve  the 
whole  people  should  be  elected  by  them  as  noon  as 
appointments  made  by  the  Executive  under  the  Con- 
stitution expire,  and  tavor  such  an  amendment  to  the 
national  Contttitution  as  will  extend  the  same  method 
to  the  election  of  United  Stites  Senators. 

We  believe  that  the  making  of  public  improve- 
ments and  other  purely  business  affairs  of  our  laiver 
cities  can  be  best  and  most  economically  managed  oy 
non-partisan  boardn,  and  that  such  boards  should  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  they  are  to  serve. 

The  better  to  t^cufe  the  savings  of  our  people  so 
largely  invested  in  building  associations,  we  favor 
legislation  requiring  foreign  associations  and  those 
organized  in  other  States  to  make  proper  proof  of 
their  solvency,  furnish  ample  security,  anu  pay  a 
reasonable  license  fee  for  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ncHs  in  the  State. 

To  the  end  that  free  schools  may  accomplish  a 
more  perfect  work  and  extend  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits of  education  still  liirther,  to  free  school  houses 
and  free  tiution  we  would  add  tVee  text-books. 


We  are  opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  rigfata 
now  conccaed  to  citizens  maintaining  private  and 
parochial  schools. 

On  Sept.  30  a  convention  of  delegates,  repre- 
senting the  former  Greenback- Labor  partv,  the 
Farmers*  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  the  farm- 
ers* Alliance,  the  Grange,  and  other  farmer  or- 
ganizations, political  and  otherwise,  assembled 
at  Indianapolis  to  form  a  new  party  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  agricultural  classes.  "The  Peoples 
party "  was  the  name  adopted.  The  following 
ticket  for  State  officers  was  nominated:  For 
Secretary  of  State,  Leroy  Templeton ;  for  Audi- 
tor, James  M.  Johnson ;  for  Treasurer,  Isaiah  N. 
Miller;  for  Attorney-General,  William  Patter- 
son ;  for  Jud^e  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  S. 
Bender;  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Benia- 
min  F.  Street ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, William  Whitney  ;  for  Chief  of  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  John  W.  Shockley ;  for  State  Geolo- 
gist, Edward  S.  Pope.  The  platform  included 
the  following : 

We  view  with  alarm  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  burdens  of  the  tax-payers,  the  debt  of  the 
State  is  steadily  increasing. 

We  favor  the  utsuing  of  a  lull  legal-tender  paper 
money  to  meet  the  disbursements  under  thene  Dills, 
thereby  enabling  tiie  Government  to  maintain  its 
honor  and  j>ay  its  debts,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  the 
people  by  giving  them  a  t^ufiicicnt  volume  of  money 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  legitimate  trade  interests 
of  the  country.  Our  Government  paid  the  soldiers 
in  paper  money  during  the  war,  and  the  veterans  will 
now  gladly  accept  it  in  payment  of  their  just  de- 
manda. 

We  demand  a  just  and  equitable  rodistricting  of  the 
State  so  as  to  pecure  to  the  people  a  fair  representation 
in  the  legihlative  halls  of  both  State  and  nation,  and 
Uius  correct  the  fiagrant  infringement  on  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people  in  previous  State  elections. 

We  indorse  the  farmers'  convention  which  met  at 
the  State  Capitol  on  June  19, 1890. 

We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  law  now  in  force  in  this 
State  allowing  counties,  townships,  and  cities  to  vote 
taxes  on  the  people  for  building  railroads  tor  cor- 
porations. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  competition  of  the  present 
contract-labor  law  as  now  practiced. 

We  are  in  favor  of  changing  the  law  exempting 
property  from  levy  and  sale  upon  execution,  so  that 
wh6n  judgment  is' for  unpaid  wages  no  propeity  shall 
be  exempt. 

In  the  ticket  several  changes  were  subse- 
quently made,  among  others  the  name  of  Martin 
V.  Kindle  being  substituted  for  tliat  of  Lemy 
Templeton.  At  the  November  elei^tion  the 
Democratic  ticket  received  a  considerable  plu- 
ralitv.  For  Secretary  of  State  the  vote  was: 
Matthews,  238,881;  i'rusler,  214,802;  Kindle, 
17,354;  Blount,  12.106;  a  plurality  of  19,579  for 
Matthews.  The  pluralities  of  the  other  Demo- 
cratic candidates  varied  from  16,501  for  1  rea9- 
urer  to  21,252  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  were  chasen  at  the 
same  time  as  follow:  Senate,  Democrats  85, 
Republicans  15;  House,  Democrats  71,  Repub- 
licans 29.  Of  the  13  members  of  Congress,  the 
Republicans  elected  only  2. 

INDIAN  MESSIAH.  The  special  belief  of  a 
divine  Saviour  sent  to  rescue  humanity  from  its 
oppressions  repeats  itself  in  the  history  of  many 
religions.  Its  latest  manifestation  is  among  the 
Indians  of  North  AmericA,  Suddenly  has  arisen 
a  confident  belief,  which  is  widespread  and  per- 
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Tades  eveiy  class  among  these  people,  that  a 
Messiah  will  soon  a[ipear  among  tnem  to  re- 
store their  lands,  which  have  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  many  cases  by 
arbitrary  seizure  or  else  by  purchase  in  which 
the  promised  compensation  was  never  paid.  A 
belief  in  a  divine  interposition  in  behalf  of  the 
aborigines  has  previously  appeared  among  the 
Indians.  It  is  said  that  Eflskwatawa,  the  "  proph- 
et "  brother  of  the  great  Tecumseh,  preached  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  whites,  and  told 
the  story  of  a  coming  Messiah  who  would  lead 
the  Indians  to  assured  victory.  A  similar  belief 
prevailed  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  before 
the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe,  in  Wisconsin,  in  Au- 
gust, 1833,  Black  Hawk  assured  his  followers 
that  the  Great  Spirit  would  send  a  Messiah  to 
them  who  woulu  lead  them  to  success  in  the 
struggle  for  the  recovery  of  their  lands.  More 
recently  other  prophets  have  told  of  a  time  in 
the  near  future  when  the  wrongs  of  the  red  men 
would  be  righted  by  the  interference  of  the  Great 
Spirit. 

During  the  summer  of  1890  vague  reports  be- 
ffan  to  reach  the  East  of  an  outbreak  among  the 
Indians  that  was  soon  to  occur.  At  first  these 
rumors  were  denied  by  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington, but  they  persisted  until  positive  informa- 
tion of  the  ghost  dances,  the  so-called  **  Messianic 
craze,"  and  the  concentration  of  the  Indians 
was  received.  Early  in  December  Gen.  Nelson 
A.  Miles  said :  "  The  danger  of  the  situation  in 
the  Dakotas  has  not  been  exaggerated.  The  dis- 
affection is  more  widespread  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  for  years.  The  conspiracy  extends  to 
more  different  tribes  that  have  heretofore  been 
hostile  but  that  are  now  in  full  sytnpathy  with 
each  other  and  are  scattered  over  a  larger  area 
of  country  than  in  the  whole  history  of  Indian 
warfare.  It  is  a  more  comprehensive  plot  than 
anything  ever  inspired  by  Tecumseh  or  even 
Pontiac.  The  causes  of  the  difficulty  are  easy  of 
discovery.  Insufficient  food  supplies,  religious 
delusion,  and  the  innate  disposition  of  the  savage 
to  go  to  war  must  be  held  responsible," 

Also  concerning  their  numbers  the  same  au- 
thority then  said :  **  Altogether  there  are  in  ihe 
Northwest  about  30,000  who  are  affected  by  the 
Messiah  craze;  that  means  fully  6,000  fighting 
men.  Of  this  number  at  least  one  third  would 
not  go  on  the  warpath,  so  that  leaves  us  with 
about  4,000  adversaries.  There  are  6,000  other 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  who  will  need  to 
be  watched  if  active  operations  take  place." 

Besides  the  agitation  in  North  Dakota  the 
Messiah  craze  prevailed  in  the  Indian  Territorjr, 
where  the  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Osage,  Missouri, 
and  Seminole  tribes  tooK  part  in  the  dances. 
The  leader  of  the  Indians  was  supposed  to  be 
Sitting  Bull,  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  craze  to  influence  the  Indians 
against  the  whites.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the 
policy  of  the  Interior  Department  in  failing  to 
fulfill  its  contracts.  Thus  from  South  Dakota 
came  the  following:  "  The  1,200  Indians  on  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  reservation  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  at  the  opening  of  winter, 
because  of  the  Government's  failure  to  furnish 
them  with  rations.  The  Interior  Department 
bas  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $2,000  for  the 
relief  of  the  red  men,  out  upon  this  small  sum  of 


money  over  1,200  men,  women,  and  children  must 
live  for  a  period  of  six  months  of  rigorous  winter. 
This  is  less  than  one  cent  a  day  for  each  person. 
Chief  Renville  and  all  the  other  able-bodied  In- 
dians on  the  reservation  have  addressed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Government  as  follows :  *  We  appeal  to 
the  authorities  at  Washington  and  our  friends 
everywhere  in  the  East  to  aid  us  as  far  as  it  be 
in  their  power.  Unless  we  are  helped  in  some 
way,  great  suffering  and  starvation  will  be  in- 
evitable.' " 

Active  measures  were  at  once  taken  by  the 
War  Department,  and  Gen.  Miles  perfected  a 
plan  by  which  that  portion  of  the  country  was 
entirely  hemmed  in  by  soldiers. 

The  links  in  this  chain  of  military  posts  are 
around  by  the  east  to  North  Rosebud,  Lower 
Brule,  Fort  SuUv,  and  Chejrenne  River  post,  and 
by  the  west  to  North  Oelrichs,  Fort  Mead,  and 
Standing  Rock,  forming  a  circle  with  Fort  Rob- 
inson on  the  southwest  and  Fort  Niobrara  on 
the  southeast  as  supply  stations  and  bulwarks 
to  the  entire  scheme.  The  affair  culminated  in 
the  arrest  of  Sitting  Bull  at  his  camp  on  Grand 
river  about  forty  miles  from  Standing  Rock, 
N.  D.,  by  the  Indian  police  on  Dec.  15.  An 
attempt  at  his  rescue  terminated  in  a  fight  in 
which  Sitting  Bull,  his  son  Black  Bird,  Catch 
Bear,  and  other  Indians,  together  with  several 
of  the  Indian  police,  were  killed.  This  incident 
brought  the  trouble  to  an  apparant  close. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  an  Indian 
Messiah  there  are  several  accounts.  One  of  these, 
obtained  from  one  of  the  missionaries  among  the 
Sioux,  a  man  of  thorough  education  and  of  Indian 
descent,  is  as  follows :  A  young  man  of  one  of  the 
tribes  in  the  Northwest  dreamed  one  night  that 
the  son  of  the  Great  Spirit  appeared  to  him  and 
told  him  to  seek  out  among  his  comrades  a  num- 
ber of  the  young  men  of  correct  habits.  With 
these  he  was  told  to  make  a  journey  through 
his  own  country,  then  through  a  territory  not 
known  to  him,  and  on  until  he  reached  the  great 
sea.  The  route  that  he  was  to  follow  was  clearly 
indicated  in  the  dream.  The  summons  was  not 
one  that  he  dared  to  disregard,  and  seeking  out 
among  his  tribe  several  young  men  he  made 
ready  for  the  journey.  Among  those  who 
seemed  very  desirous  of  going  was  a  youth  who 
was  considered  foolish,  but  as  he  promised  to 
behave  himself  he  was  permitted  to  join  the 
party.  After  proper  preparations  the  start  was 
made,  but  before  they  had  gone  very  far  the 
young  man  whom  they  had  doubted  produced  a 
bottle  of  fire-water,  and  in  spite  of  their  remon- 
strances proceeded  to  drink.  Ignoring  all  their 
requests  to  stop,  he  continued  with  them  till 
evening  and  then  of  a  sudden  fell  over  as  if 
dead.  A  feeling  of  awe  came  over  the  party,  and 
they  were  afraid  lest  the  Great  Spirit  was  of- 
fended and  had  punished  them  for  not  being 
more  careful  in  cnoosing  their  associates.  At 
first  they  were  uncertain  as  to  whether  their  com- 
rade was  really  dead,  and  so  they  waited  for  sev- 
eral days  or  until  his  death  was  evident,  and 
then  they  laid  the  body  on  the  ground  and  cov- 
ered it  with  a  great  pile  of  stones,  for  they  were 
too  far  from  their  home  to  return  with  the 
remains.  Then  resuming  their  journey,  they 
reached  the  unknown  counti*y,  through'  which 
they  passed  successfully,  for,  as  if  by  divine  in- 
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t<^rposition,  their  leader  recognized  the  way  he 
haa  seen  in  the  vision  (and,  according  to  another 
version,  **  at  each  camping-place  they  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  little  pool  that  came  out 
of  the  ground  and  fumishea  just  enough  for 
their  needs  and  no  more  "),  and  at  last  the  "  great 
sea  "  was  reached.  When  thev  awoke  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  strong  liffht  seemed  to  come 
to  them  across  the  water,  and  dimly  they  saw  the 
outline  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  luminous  mass. 
As  they  watched  ,it  they  saw  the  Son  of  the 
Great  Spirit  comine  toward  them.  The  light 
dazzled  their  eyes,  out  as  the  Son  approached 
they  grew  better  able  to  see  until  they  dlstin- 

fuished  a  man  with  all  the  external  features  of  ' 
esus  Christ  as  described  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  places  where  the  nails  had  pierced  the  hands 
and  the  feet,  and  the  spear  marks  in  the  side,  were 
there.  As  he  came  nearer,  gliding  as  it  were 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  thev  saw  that  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  form  of  their  associate 
whom  they  had  buried  on  the  way.  When  the 
figure  came  within  speaking  distance,  he  asked 
them  to  come  out  to  him,  but  as  they  were  ^raid 
to  do  so,  he  came  close  to  the  shore.  Then  ad- 
dressing them  he  said  that  he  had  long  svmpa- 
thized  with  them  in  their  oppressed  condition, 
but  that  this  earth  was  only  a  place  of  prepara- 
tion from  which  those  who  were  faithful  to  him 
would  be  taken  to  a  better  home  after  death. ' 
For  some  time  he  continued  to  talk  to  them,  ad- 
vising them  as  to  their  conduct  and  behavior, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  attempt  a  war  against  the 
whites.  Finally,  he  said:  "In  order  that  you 
may  have  some  token  that  I  am  the  Son  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  I  have  brought  back  to  you  your 
associate,  whom  I  now  restore  to  you.  That  he 
did  wrong  is  true,  but  his  sin  was  one  of  igno- 
rance, ancf  I  have  forgiven  him.  Return  to  your 
homes,  tell  your  friends  what  jon  have  seen,  and 
assure  them  of  my  interest  m  them.''  Ajs  he 
finished  speaking  the  young  man  came  to  them,^ 
and  at  first  they  were  afraid  of  him,  but  soon 
they  touched  him  and  found  that  he  was  alive. 
Then  they  shook  hands  with  him  and  welcomed 
him  back.  When  they  turned  to  thank  their 
benefactor  the  apparition  had  vanished  and 
they  saw  nothing  but  space  and  heard  nothing 
but  the  ceaseless  moan  of  the  waves  as  they 
dashed  on  the  sands  of  the  beach.  Such  was 
the  original  version  as  told  last  summer,  but 
since  then  many  modifications  of  it  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.  The  **  great  sea  "  is  said  to 
have  been  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Son  of  the  Great 
Spirit  is  said  to  be  a  Mormon,  who  assumed  the 
appearance  of  Christ  in  order  to  convey  to  the 
whites  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  vision.  Some 
accounts  say  his  name  is  "  Prophet  John  "  and 
that  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  he  has  been 
preaching  a  similar  doctrine  to  tribes  in  the 
Uakotas  and  Idaho.  He  belon||^  to  one  of  the 
bands  in  Utah,  and  "  his  doctrmes  have  doubt- 
less been  liberally  tinged  with  the  dreamy  and 
unrealistic  theology  of  the  Mormon  preachers, 
among  whom  he  dwelt  for  many  vears.  He 
speaks  the  dialect  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Northwest,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  sway  the 
Indians  with  even  more  power  than  most  of 
their  chiefs."  It  is  also  said  that  an  Indian 
called  Johnson  Sides,  known-  as  the  **  Peace- 
maker "  among  the  Indians  and  whites  in  Ne- 


vada, had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  acted  as  a  missionary  among  his  people. 
He  taught  the  members  of  his  tribe  the  story  of 
Christ  or  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  time  would 
come  when  he  would  again  visit  the  earth,  ^  as 
it  had  been  taught  him  by  Christian  people  in- 
terested in  his  welfare."  He  told  visiting  In- 
dians of  the  paradise  in  store  for  all  people 
when  the  Son  of  God  shall  once  more  visit  tius 
earth,  and  the  Indian's  paradise  is  whatever  bis 
imagination  may  lead  him  to  believe,  the  same 
as  a  white  man.  A  similar  version  is  the  one 
coming  from  "  Stephen,  the  Preacher,"  who  ac- 
quired his  information  from  "Prophet  John." 
He  preached  a  new  religious  crusade,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  Indians  that  he  had  received 
direct  communications  from  the  Great  Spirit 
and  that  he  had  visions.  He  established  certain 
places  of  pilgrimage  for  his  followers,  and  even 
now  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana  the 
places  where  he  declared  that  he  had  seen  visions 
are  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Indians.  His  ser- 
mons all  foretold  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  whose 
advent  was  close  at  hand  and  who  would  lead 
his  red  children  to  certain  victory  over  their 
white  invaders.  It  is  claimed  that  "  no  man  in 
the  Northwest  is  more  responsible  for  the  present 
religious  craze  than  this  wild-eyed  preacher  who 
goes  about  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  who  has  never 
been  known  to  eat  or  sleep  in  any  roan's  tent.** 
By  some  it  is  asserted  that  the  name  of  the  per- 
son preaching  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  is 
"Isiaor  Cohen,  who  was  known  throughout 
southern  Colorado  as  *  Nosey'  Cohen,  a  leader 
well  acquainted  with  their  tongues  and  cns- 
toms."  From  Nevada  the  story  comes  that  the 
prophet  resides  in  Mason  valley,  Esmeralda 
County,  Nevada,  near  Walker  river  reservation. 
His  name  is  Capt.  Jack  Wilson,  known  among 
all  Indians  by  the  names  of  We-Vo-Kar  and  also 
Co- We- Jo.  He  is  an  intelligent,  fine-looking 
Indian  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who 
goes  into  trances,  or  seemingly  so.  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours,  in  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  Indians.  Upon  his  recovery  he  relates  to 
them  what  he  has  seen.  He  tells  them  be  has 
be^n  torheaven,  and  that  the  Messiah  is  coming 
to  the  earth  asrain  and  will  put  the  Indians  in 
possession  of  this  country;  that  he  has  seen  in 
heaven  many  Indians,  some  of  whom  are  dressed 
in  the  white  man*s  clothes.  He  counsels  the  In- 
dians not  to  disturb  the  white  folks,  saying  that 
the  blanket  or  rabbit  skin  that  was  put  over  the 
moon  by  the  Indians  long  ago  will  soon  fall  off, 
and  then  the  moon,  which  is  now  afire,  will  de- 
stroy the  white  people. 

In  obedience  to  orders  from  Gen.  John  Gibbon, 
an  Indian  scout  was  sent  to  Walker's  Lake,  in 
Nevada,  and  talked  with  the  Piutes,  who  told 
him  the  Messiah  had  been  receiving  visits  from 
all  the  tribes  in  the  W^est.  He  found  the  Mes- 
siah at  the  west  fork  of  Walker  river,  in  Nevada, 
and  describes  him  as  follows : 

"  The  Messiah,"  Queetize  Ow.  as  he  gives  his 
name,  "  is  a  full-blooded  Piute  Indian,  and  has 
always  been  peacefully  disposed.  He  spoke  free- 
ly of  his  call  to  preach.  His  first  experience  with 
the  Almighty,  he  said,  was  one  afternoon  while 
hunting.  Hearing  a  noise,  he  went  to  learn  its 
origin,  when  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  from 
some  unknown  cause.    He  was  then  taken  to 
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heaven,  and  there  saw  all  the  whites  and  Indians 
who  had  lived  and  died  upon  earth.  Ue  was  aft- 
erward brought  back  to  the  earth,  to  the  same 
spot  where  he  had  fallen  dead.  God  told  him 
he  had  been  looking  for  a  mortal  whom  he  could 
intrust  with  a  mission  to  reform  the  world,  and 
had  decided  on  Queetize  Ow.  Having  been  in- 
formed of  his  mission,  he  set  out  to  perform  it. 
He  taught  the  Indians  that  they  should  work 
and  avoid  fighting  except  in  self-defense.  Last 
summer  the  Indians  told  him  that  unless  it  rained 
soon  the  crops  would  fail.  He  told  them  to  ^o 
home,  and  in  three  days  an  abundance  of  ram 
fell.  Queetize  got  his  ideas  from  a  religious 
family  with  whom  he  had  lived.-' 

Lieut  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A.,  writes  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  that  Porcupine  seems  to  be 
the  great  apostle.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his 
journey  in  company  with  some  Bannocks  and 
Shoshones,  he  says :  "  He  undoubtedly  went  to 
Salt  Lake,  traveling  by  rail,  and  then  by  wagon, 
until  he  reached  tribc»  there  who  belong  to  the 
fish-eating  class  of  Indians,  who  largely  live 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  are  much 
more  civilized  than  those  on  this  side.  Here,  he 
claimed,  he  met  several  hundred  Indians  in 
white  men's  dress — fifteen  or  sixteen  tribes  from 
the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  were  rep- 
resented— and  here  he  claims  to  havB  received  a 
messAse  from  the  Messiah,  sayine  the  Indian^ 
should  wait  fourteen  days,  when  ne  would  ap- 
pear to  them.  They  also  received  a  white  nut 
which  they  were  directed  to  eat.  After  waiting 
as  directed,  suddenly  a  great  crowd  of  Indians 
and  whites  appeared  unto  them,  and  the  Christ 
was  among  them.  His  head  was  bowed,  and  he 
api)eared,  to  Porcupine's  astonishment,  an  Indian, 
for,  he  says,  *  I  always  believed  that  Christ  was  a 
white  man.*  The  Cnrist  said :  *  I  have  sent  for 
you,  and  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  am  going  to  talk 
to  you  about  your  relatives  who  are  dead  and 

gone.  My  children,  I  want  yda  to  listen  to  all  I 
ave  to  say  to  you.  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
dance  a  dance,  and  I  want  you  to  dance  it.  Get 
ready  for  your  dance,  and  then,  when  the  dance 
is  over,  I  will  talk  to  you.'  Then  they  danced, 
the  Christ  singing.  They  danced  until  late, 
when  he  said  it  was  enough.  *  The  next  morn- 
ing,' Porcupine  continues.  *  I  saw  Christ  again, 
and  this  time  he  looked  different ;  he  was  not  as 
dark  as  an  Indian,  nor  as  light  as  a  white  man. 
He  had  no  beard,  but  very  heavy  eyebrows.  He 
was  a  good-looking  man.  We  were  told  not  to 
talk;  and  even  if  we  whispered,  Christ  would 
bear  us.  He  talked  to  us  all  day,  and  began  to 
sing,  and  then  trembled  all  over  violently  for  a 
whue,  and  afterward  sat  down.  We  danced  all 
night,  the  Christ  lying  down  as  if  he  were  dead. 
The  next  morning,  when  we  met  again,  the 
Christ  was  with  us.  He  said :  "  I  am  the  man 
who  made  everything  you  see  around  you ;  I  am 
not  lying  to  you,  my  children.  I  made  this 
earth,  and  everything  on  it.  I  have  been  to 
heaven,  and  seen  your  dead  friends,  and  have 
seen  my  own  father  and  mother.  In  the  begin- 
ning, after  God  made  the  earth,  they  sent  me 
bacK  to  teach  the  people ;  and  when  I  came,  the 
people  were  afraid  of  me,  and  treated  me  badly. 
This  is  what  they  did  to  me  "  (showing  his  scars). 
*•  I  did  not  try  to  defend  myself.  I  found  my 
children  were  bad,  so  went  bsuik  to  heaven,  and 


left  them.  I  told  them  in  so  many  hundred 
years  I  would  come  back  to  see  my  children.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  I  was  sent  back  to  try  to 
teach  them.  My  father  told  me  the  earth  was 
getting  old  and  worn  out,  and  the  people  ^ttin^ 
bad ;  that  I  was  to  renew  everything  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  make  it  better."  He  said  the  dead 
would  arise,  and  the  earth,  which  was  too  small 
for  them,  would  be  enlarged,  and  he  would  do 
away  with  heaven,  and  make  the  earth  big 
enough  for  all  of  us ;  that  we  must  all  be  friends. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  the'  youth  of  each  one 
would  be  renewed  if  he  remained  good,  and  no 
one  would  ever  get  over  forty  years  old.  I  have 
returned  to  mv  tribe,'  said  Porcupine,  *to  tell 
all  this.  The  Christ  said  we  must  tell  it  to  every 
one.'  In  his  statement  Porcupine  says  nothing 
of  the  destruction  of  the  whites.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  he  was  talking  to  an  army  officer 
who  had  with  him  three  troops  of  cavalry.  Red 
Cloud,  who  heard  the  story  from  the  aposlles  who 
claimed  to  have  seen  the  Messiah,  said,  *  If  it 
was  true,  it  would  spread  all  over  the  world ' ; 
but  wisely  remarked,  *If  it  was  not  true,  it 
would  melt  away  like  the  snow  under  the  hot 
sun.'  Little  Wound,  who  also  claims  to  have 
seen  Christ  when  he  appeared  at  the  Shoshone 
camp,  describes  him  as  sitting  under  a  urich- 
iup  (the  name  for  a  shelter  zmtde  of  boughs  in 
the  shap6  of  an  Indian  tent,  or  tepee),  *  The  Mes- 
siah had  long  hair  down  to  his  snoulders,  and 
when  I  first  saw  him  he  seemed  about  twenty 
years  old ;  the  next  day  he  appeared  thirty ;  the 
next  forty ;  and  the  next  an  old  man.  He  said, 
**  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  your  dead 
relatives " ;  and  suddenly  I  heard  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  railroad  train.  I  was  carried  through 
the  air,  and  came  to  a  field  with  a  small  house 
on  it.  I  went  in,  and  there  was  my  mother  and 
father  and  brother  who  had  died  long  ago.  My 
brother  and  father  were  killed  years  ago  fighting 
the  white  man.  They  came  up  to  me  crying, 
and  I  shook  hands  with  them.  Sitting  Bull  s 
statement  how  he  met  the  Messiah  is  suggestive 
of  the  teaching  received  from  missionaries.  He 
describes  a  star  he  saw  while  he  was  hunting, 
which  he  followed  unconsciously.  Then  he 
came  upon  a  laree  number  of  Indians,  including 
many  of  his  old  friends  who  had  been  killed 
in  various  fights  with  the  white  men.  Black 
Kettle,  who  was  killed  by  Gen.  Custer,  he  men- 
tions especially  as  being  among  them.  They 
were  all  arranged  in  a  large  circle,  and  were 
dancing  the  ghost  dance.  A  man  came  to  him, 
who  he  afterward  found  was  the  Indian  Messiah. 
He  shook  Sitting  Bull  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
*What  would  you  like  to  eatf  Sitting  Bull 
said  he  would  very  much  like  some  buffalo,  as  it 
had  been  a  verv  long  time  since  he  had  eaten 
buffalo.  The  Messiah  waved  his  hand,  and  a 
herd  of  buffalo  appeared,  and  he  went  out  and 
killed  one." 

Another  account  tells  how  the  Messiah  will 
put  all  the  Indians  behind  him  and  the  whites 
in  front  of  him.  He  will  then  roll  a  stratum  of 
ground  over  the  earth  burying  the  white  man 
and  all  his  works  beneath.  Then  there  will  ap- 
pear a  hunting-ground  filled  with  game,  into 
which  he  will  lead  the  Indians. 

The  belief  as  taught  by  the  Indians  seems  to 
have  included  the  necessity  of  dancing,  and  it 
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was  said  that  during  one  of  these  dances  the 
Messiah  would  appear.  Accordingly,  this  ghost 
dance  or  Christ  dance  was  inaugurated,  and  con- 
tinued without  interruption  during  the  night, 
although  in  the  daytime  it  was  varied  with  the 
old-time  war  dances.  Little  Wound  wrote  to 
the  reservation  that  **  Our  dance  is  a  religious 
dance,  and  we  are  going  to  dance  until  spring. 
If  we  find  then  that  Christ  does  not  appear  we 
will  stop  dancing."  Of  the  dance  itself,  the 
Protestant  Episcooal  Bishop  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Hare,  sajs :  "  The  devotees  of 
these  ideas  are  dressed  in  their  Exercises  in  special 

farb  (a  shirt  made  of  calico  and  worn  like  a 
louse,  called  by  them  *  the  hole '  or  *  mysterious 
shirt,*  being  its  chief  feature),  and,  amid  ha- 
rangues from  their  leaders  and  songs  in  which 
they  cry,  *  The  buffalo  are  coming,*  the  people 
form  rings  by  joining  hands  and  whirl  themselves 
round  and  round  in  wild  dances  until  they  fall 
to  the  ground  unconscious.  They  are  then  said 
to  be  dead.  Their  leaders  promise  that  while 
in  this  state  they  will  be  transported  to  the 
spirit  world,  and  will  see  their  friends  who  have 
died  and  the  Son  of  God,  and,  accordingly,  when 
they  recover  consciousness,  they  will  tell  of  the 
strange  visions  they  have  enjoved." 

Another  authority  says :  "  This  sacred  dance 
is  probably  in  honor  of  the  dead  braves  who 
will  soon  return  to  life,  and  many  undoubtedly 
believe  that  they  may  appear  at  any  moment. 
Arranged  in  a  circle,  about  three  hundred  of 
them,  alternately  a  man  and  a  woman,  they  go 
round  and  round  ever  in  the  same  direction, 
while  the  air  is  filled  with  a  dirge-like  chant  of 
a  graveyard  significance.  Now  and  then  one 
fails  down  exhausted  in  a  death-like  swoon,  and 
is  rapidly  carried  away.  In  this  swoon,  it  is 
claimed,  the  Indian  sees  and  communes  with 
the  Messiah  and  learns  his  wishes  and  what  is 
to  come  to  pass."  It  is  said  that  among  the 
Sioux  Indians  "the  dancers  had  their  medi- 
cine men  concoct  the  preparation  with  which 
the  braves  of  Gen.  Ousters  time  always  satu- 
rated their  shirts  preparatory  to  going  to  war. 
This  mixture  is  supposed  by  the  Indians  to  ward 
off  bullets.  After  the  fluia  of  supposedly  won- 
derful charm  had  been  mixed,  a  war  shirt  was 
dipped  into  it  and  then  put  on  one  of  the  braves. 
The  wearer  of  the  charmed  raiment  jumped  into 
the  midst  of  the  dancers  and  called  upon  them 
to  fire  at  him.  They  complied,  and  at  the  first 
shot  the  Indian  who  had  on  the  *  bullet-proof ' 
shirt  fell  mortally  wounded," 

Prom  Pine  Ridge  Agency  the  following  story 
comes :  "  At  last  Friday's  dance  one  of  the  braves 
was  to  go  into  a  trance,  and  remain  in  this  con- 
dition four  days.  At  the  close  of  this  period  he 
was  to  come  to  life  as  a  buffalo.  He  would  still 
have  the  form  of  a  man,  but  he  would  be  a  buf- 
falo. They  were  then  to  kill  the  buffalo,  and 
every  Indian  who  did  not  eat  a  piece  of  him 
would  become  a  dog.  The  man  who  was  to  turn 
into  a  buffalo  was  perfectly  willing,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  they  have  killed  and  eaten  him  by  this 
time." 

One  authority  says :  "  The  Indians  do  not  tele- 
graph nor  write  letters.  They  can  not  communi- 
cate except  by  carriers  ;  yet  we  find  all  the 
Western  tribes,  from  the  coast  to  the  Mississippi 
and  from  British  Columbia  to  Arizona,  dancing 


the  ghost  dance  and  looking  for  the  coming  of  a 
great  leader."  It  has  also  extended  to  Mexico. 
All  the  Aztec  tribes  scattered  throughout  that 
country  are  believers  that  a  Messiah  is  soon  to  ap- 
pear to  free  them  from  their  foreign  conquerors 
and  restore  to  them  their  domain  and  their  pns- 
tine  glory.  At  Cholula  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Aztec  temple.  This  is  the  Mecca  of  the  believers 
in  the  Messiah,  and  there  are  now  encamped 
about  it  hundreds  of  Aztecs  who  are  engaged  in 
performing  all  sorts  of  mysterious  religious  rites;. 
Of  these  rites  of  old  a  human  sacriflt^e  was  part. 
accompanied  with  a  flower  dance.  The  sacrifice 
has  been  done  away  with,  and  now  only  the  dance 
remains.  The  Aztec  prophecy  is  very  similar  to 
that  which  is  believed  m  by  the  Sioux.  The 
Messiah,  they  profess  to  believe,  will  cause  the 
volcano  PopocAtapetl  to  erupt  and  overflow  the 
whole  country  with  lava,  which  will  destroy  all 
the  inhabitants  except  the  Aziecs, 

Its  influence  has  also  extended  among  the 
Southern  negroes,  and  from  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
the  following  comes :  **  The  negroes  have  been  led 
astray  by  a  voodoo  doctor,  who  came  here  from 
Bismarck,  N.  D.  He  proclaimed  that  he  was  the 
courier  of  the  Messiain,  and  that  dances  must 
begin  at  once.  Upon  the  very  night  of  his  ar- 
rival a  few  negroes  began  their  dance  in  a  little 
.cabin,  and  on  the  following  night  the  building 
would  not  hold  the  converts  to  the  new  faith." 

IOWA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  Union 
Dec.  28, 1846 ;  area,  56,025  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  censiu» 
since  admission,  was  192,214  in  1850;  674,913  in 
1860;  1,194,020  in  1870;  1,624,615  in  1880;  and 
1,911,896  in  1890.    Capital,  Des  Moines. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Horace 
Boies,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor.  Alfred 
N.  Poyneer,  Republican ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  D.  Jackson ;  Auditor,  James  A.  Lyons ; 
Treasurer,  Voltaire  P.  Twombley ;  Attomev- 
General,  John  Y.  Stone ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Henry  Sabin  ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, Frank  T.  Canjpbell,  Si)eneer  Smith, 
and  Peter  A.  Dey ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Sunreme 
Court,  Josiah  Given ;  Associate  Justices,  James 
H.  Rothrock,  Gifford  S.  Robinson,  Joseph  M. 
Beck, /and  Charles  T.  Granger.  Gov.  Boies  and 
Railroad  Commissioner  Dey  are  the  only  Demo- 
crats in  the  list. 

Finances. — The  State  treasury  is  now  more 
than  able  to  meet  current  demands,  the  floating 
debt  of  the  past  few  years  having  practically 
disappeared.  On  June  80  the  total  cash  in  the 
treasury  was  $261,806.80,  and  there  were  war- 
rants outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $69,169.75, 
indicating  a  net  surplus  of  nearly  $200,000. 
The  only  bonded  Stat«  debt  is  one  of  $245,345.19 
due  to  the  State  school  fund. 

Yalnations. — The  assessed  valuation  of  per- 
sonal property  in  1890  was  $105,543,264,  an  in- 
crease for  the  year  of  $1,979,128.  These  figures 
include  8,141,445  cattle,  valued  at  $22,842,478 ; 
1,032,436  horses,  valued  at  $27,824,838 ;  43,406 
mules,  valued  at  $1,195.696 :  280,050  sheep,  val- 
ued at  $334.447 ;  2,850,046  swine,  valued  at  $4,- 
699,893.  The  rate  of  State  taxation  for  the  year 
was  2*5  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Popnlation.— The  following  table  exhibib*  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
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mined  by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880. 


<X)UNTIES. 


Adair 

Adams 

AUamakm 

Appanooae . . . 

AadaboD 

BentoD 

Black  Hawk.. 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

Bnena  Vista.. 

BnUer 

Calhoun 

CarroU 

Oass 

Codar 

Cerro  Qmtdo,. 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

Clay  

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford. 

Dallas 

DarlR 

Decatur 

Delaware    

Dea  Moines... , 

Dickinson 

Dubuque , 

£mmet. , 

Fayette , 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy  

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt 

I«la 

Iowa 

Jackson , 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Keoknk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa: 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 


Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

MitcheU 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . . 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola. 

I*««e 

Palo  Alto 

Pljrmouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie. . 

Poweshiek 

RlnjTgoId 

Sac 

Bcott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 


1880. 

1890. 

11,«67 

14,684 

n,8bs 

12,292 

19,791 

17,907 

16,(586 

1N961 

T.448 

12,412 

«4,&>8 

24,178 

28.918 

24,-^  19 

20,S8d 

28.772 

14,061 

14.680 

18,546 

18,997 

7,fi87 

18,548 

14,298 

15,468 

6,595 

18,107 

12,851 

18,828 

16,948 

19,645 

18,986 

18,258 

11,461 

14,S64 

8,240 

15,659 

14,534 

15.019 

11,518 

11^2 

•4.248 

9,8()9 

2S.829 

28,788 

86.768 

41,199 

12.418 

18,894 

18,746 

20,479 

18.468 

l.%288 

15,886 

15,648 

17,950 

17M9 

88,099 

85,824 

1,901 

4.828 

42,996 

49.848 

1,550 

4^74 

82.258 

28.141 

14,677 

15,424 

10,219 

12,»71 

17,652 

16,842 

12.727 

l.\797 

12.6.9 

18,215 

14,894 

17,880 

11.252 

16,819 

8,458 

7,621 

17,807 

19,008 

16,649 

21356 

2a986 

18,895 

10,887 

11,182 

5,41 

9,886 

4,882 

10.705 

19.221 

18,270 

28,771 

22,771 

25u968 

24,948 

17,469 

15.184 

26,429 

28,082 

21,052 

20,288 

21,258 

88,862 

6,178 

18.120 

84,859 

87,716 

87,287 

45,808 

18,142 

11.878 

14.580 

14.568 

1,968 

8,630 

17.224 

15,917 

25,202 

28.805 

25,111 

28,4t58 

28.752 

25,842 

14,187 

14,548 

14,868 

18,299 

9,055 

14,515 

18,719 

18,666 

15,895 

15,948 

28,170 

24,54V4 

4,155 

18,060 

2,219 

6,674 

19.667 

21.841 

4.181 

90)18 

8,566 

19,568 

8.718 

9,558 

42,895 

66,410 

89,850 

47.480 

ia986 

18.894 

12,085 

18,556 

8,774 

14,522 

41.266 

48.164 

12,696 

17,611 

6.426 

18,870 

16,906 

1M27 

21,f)85 

21.651 

15,685 

16,884 

2,867 

404 

♦1,884 

2,826 

4,964 

♦710 

806 
8,984 

549 

451 
6,011 
1,170 
7,618 
6.4n 
2,708 
•688 
8,408 
7,419 

486 
•181 
6,061 
♦2,096 
4,486 
6,481 
1,788 
♦1,210 

807 
♦  64)1 
2,226 
2,427 
6,8S3 
2,724 

888 

747 
2,622 
•810 
8,070 

576 
8,9^6 
4,067 
4,168 
1,196 
4,707 
♦2,001 

846 
4,495 
6,828 
♦961 

♦  1,000 
♦1,020 
♦2,285 
♦2,847 

•SI9 
2,604 
6,943 
2,856 
8,066 

♦  1,269 

83 

6,712 

♦1.247 

8,606 

♦  2,<»58 
2,090 

411 

♦  1.064 
6460 

♦  58 
♦47 
1,884 
8,906 
8,865 
1,674 
5.187 

11.002 
6.840 

88,016 
7,680 
•542 
1,471 
6.748 
1,898 
4.916 

12,944 

1,221 

66 

749 


Union 

Van  Bnren.. 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Webster..... 
Winnebago.. 
Winneshiek . 
Woodburj'... 

Worth 

Wright 


1880.        1890.       iBcMMt. 


14,080 
17,048 
8^886 
10,578 
80,874 
16,127 
15.951 
4,917 
28,088 
14,906 
7,958 
6,062 


Total 1,624,616     1,011,896       287,281 


16,900 
16,258 
80,426 
18,269 
18,468 
16,670 
81.682 

7,825 
82.528 
66,682 

0,247 
12,067 


1,920 

•790 

^14l 

♦1.809 

♦1,906 

•457 

6,H81 

2.408 

•1,410 

40,686 

1,294 

6.905 


♦Decrease. 

Conntj  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Iowa  coun- 
ties for  1890  was  $3  643,814,  of  which  all  but 
$426,963  was  a  bonded  debt.  The  increase  of 
the  total  debt  in  ten  years  has  been  only  $6ol.- 
241.  Of  the  99  counties  in  the  State,  86  are 
without  debt. 

LegisIatiTe  Session.— The  twenty-third  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened  for  its  regular  session 
on  Jan.  13.  A  prompt  organization  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  effected,  the  Republicans  having  a  ma- 
jority of  six  in  that  body ;  but  the  House  was 
not  permanently  organized  for  more  than  fLve 
weeks.  This  delay  was  caused  by  the  presence 
in  the  latter  body  of  two  factions,  each  having 
fifty  votes  (the  Republicans  on  one  side  and  an 
alliance  of  Democrats,  Union  Labor  men.  and 
Independents  on  the  other  side)  neither  of  which 
was  willing  to  concede  the  speakership  to  the 
other.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  confer- 
rees  of  the  two  factions  agreed  upon  a  basis  for 
temporary  organization,  which  conceded  the  Re- 
publican claim  to  the  speakership,  but  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  their  allies  in  caucus  refused  to  ratify 
the  agreement  and  would  accept  no  compromise 
that  aid  not  concede  that  office  to  them.  Nearly 
100  ballots  were  taken  without  result  for  a  tem- 
porary clerk,  the  first  officer  to  be  chosen,  before 
either  side  weakened.  On  Jan.  27  an  agreement 
was  reached,  by  which  the  Democrats  named  the 
temporary  Speaker  and  the  Republicans  the 
temporary  clerk,  and  the  minor  officers  were 
equitably  divided.  The  following  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  agreement : 

That  at  no  time  fix>m  the  acceptance  of  this  propo- 
sition to  the  final  adjournment  oi  the  House  of  said 
twenty-third  General  Asttembly,  and  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  session  of  said  House,  will  either  party  pre- 
vent from  voting,  unseat,  or  ofrer  or  oousider  any  prop- 
osition to  unseat  any  one  whose  name  appears' on  the 
list  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
now  in  use  in  the  roll  calls  of  this  body,  on  account  of 
anj  objection  to  the  apportionment  act  ot  the  twenty- 
third  General  Assembly,  creating  the  district  fi-om 
which  he  was  elected. 

The  temporary  organization  was  no  sooner 
complete  than  a  similar  contest  began  over  per- 
manent officers.  Having  yielded  once,  the  Ke- 
publicans  were  in  no  mood  to  concede  the  per- 
manent speakership  to  their  opponents.  Nego- 
tiations were  without  avail,  and  ballot  after 
ballot  was  taken  without  result.  Finally,  on 
Feb.  19,  after  half  the  session  had  been  wasted 
and  the  pressure  of  public  business  demanding 
attention  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  another 
agreement  was  made,  in  which  the  Republicans 
again  yielded  the  principal  office  to  their  oppo- 
nents, obtaining  in  return  the  clerkship,  nearly 
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all  of  the  minor  offices,  and  a  majority  of  the 
committees.  The  details  of  this  agreement  are 
as  follow : 

The  Democrats  to  have  the  Speaker  and  seoond  as- 
sistant clerk. 

The  Republicans  to  faave  the  Sipeaker  pro  tern,,  chief 
clerk,  enfirroBsing  clerk,  enrolling  clerk,  file  clerk,  bill 
clerk,  and  postmistress,  8ergean^at-aIms,  doorkeeper, 
six  assistant  doorkeepers,  two  janitors. 

That  the  Bepublicans  shall  have  first  choice  of 
standing  committees  and  choose  five  committees,  the 
Democrats  shall  have  second  choice  and  choose  one 
committee.  The  Republicans  have  third  choice  and 
choose  one  committee.  The  remaining  committees  to 
be  chosen  alternately^  until  all  committees  are  ex- 
hausted. The  Republicans  to  have  a  majority  of  and 
including  the  chau'man  in  all  committees  chosen  by 
them  ;  the  Democrats  to  have  a  majority  of  and  in- 
cluding chairmen  of  all  committees  cnoson  by  them. 

The  Republicans  shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  name  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  chosen  by  them  and  the 
share  of  the  membership  of  all  the  standing  commit- 
tees to  the  Speaker,  andf  he  shall  respect  the  designa- 
tion so  made  b^  them  ar.d  makeup  and  annoimce  said 
standing  committees  accordingly. 

All  visiting  and  investigating  and  special  commit- 
tees shall  be  equally  divided  unless  otherwise  agreed 
ui^on,  and  the  Speaker  shall  so  appoint  said  com- 
mittee. 

There  shall  be  thirty  committee  clerks,  one  half  of 
which  shall  be  named  by  the  Republicans  and  one 
half  by  the  Democrats,  each  partv  to  designate  which 
committee,  chosen  by  them,  shall  be  clerks. 

The  choosing  and  division  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  by  a  committee  of  six 
members,  three  of  which  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  three  by  the  Democratic  caucuses. 

The  first  five  standing  committees  chosen  by 
the  Republicans  under  this  agreement  were 
Ways  and  Means,  Appropriations,  Judiciary, 
Suppression  of  Intemperance,  and  Representa- 
tive Districts.  The  Democratic  second  choice 
was  the  Railroad  Committee. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  session,  after  or- 
ganization, was  the  selection  of  a  successor  to 
United  States  Senator  Allison.  At  a  Republican 
caucus  on  Jan.  16  the  Senator  was  accorded  a 
unanimous  renomination.  The  Democratic  nomi- 
nee was  S.  L.  Bestow,  while  ex-Go  v.  William 
Larrabee  received  support  among  the  Labor  and 
independent  members.  The  vote  taken  in  each 
House  on  March  4,  resulting  in  the  re-election  of 
Senator  Allison,  was  as  follows :  Senate,  Allison 
28,  Bestow  20,  Larrabee  2;  House,  Allison  50, 
Bestow  41,  Larrabee  6.  The  legislation  of  the 
session  includes  an  important  act  concerning 
railroads,  elsewhere  considered.  Another  act 
provided  for  submitting  to^  the  electors  of  the 
State  at  the  general  election  in  1890  the  question 
whether  a  convention  should  be  called  to  revise 
the  State  Constitution.  The  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  liquor  by  registered  pharmacists  was  so 
amended  as  to  be  less  onerous.  The  provisions 
requiring  applicants  for  permits  to  file  a  petition 
signed  by  one  third  of  the  voters  of  the  town, 
citv,  or  ward  where  the  permit  is  to  be  used, 
and  requiring  permit  holders  desiring  to  pur- 
chase or  procure  liquors  to  obtain  from  the 
county  auditor  a  certificate  therefor,  specifying 
the  amount  and  kind,  were  stricken  out.  The 
anti-" trust"  law  of  1888  was  amended  by  in- 
creasing the  penalty  for  violation  of  its  pro- 
visions, by  declaring  forfeited  the  charters  of 
all  corporations  engaged  in  "trust"  combina- 


tions, by  requiring  the  officers  of  all  corporations 
in  the  State  to  answer  under  oath  an  inquiry 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  whether  they 
are  interested  in  any  "  trust,"  and  by  releasing 
purchasers  from  any  "  trust "  from  liability  for 
payment  of  the  purchase  money.  The  Stat« 
was  redislricted  for  the  election  of  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  and  the  levy  of  a  State  tax  of  ^ 
mill,  in  addition  to  the  regular  2-mill  levy,  was 
ordered  for  1890.  An  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind  was  established  and  $40,000  ap- 
propriated for  land  and  buildings.  The  follow- 
ing appropriations  were  also  made:  For  an 
additional  wing  for  females  and  other  improve- 
ments at  the  Clarinda  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
$180,400;  for  a  hospital  building  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Marshalltown,  $25,000:  for  a  main 
central  building  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Holne 
at  Davenport,  ^0,000 ;  for  a  chemical  laboratory 
building  at  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City, 
$50,000 ;  for  a  building  for  the  museum  and  for 
recitations  at  the  Agricultural  Collcj^  $85,000. 
All  attemots  to  secure  a  resubmission  to  the 
people  of  tne  prohibitory  constitutional  amend- 
ment, or  to  nullify  the  prohibitory  law,  failed 
through  the  opposition  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers.   Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Extending  the  boundaries  of  all  cities  having,  by 
the  State  census  of  1885j  a  population  of  80,000  or 
more,  two  and  one  half  miles  m  each  direction. 

Authorizinj^  cities  of  the  first  daas  to  issue  bonds  to 
refimd  their  indebtedness. 

Authorizing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  deepen,  widen, 
straighten,  wall  up,  cover,  fill,  alter,  or  divert  firom  iln 
natural  channel  any  water  course  or  part  thereof, 
within  their  corporate  limits,  and  authoririnff  the  levy 
of  taxes  and  assessments  to  defhiy  the  cost  Uiereof. 

Giving  cities  and  incorporated  towns  the  power  to 
authorize  or  forbid  the  construction  of  street  nulwavs 
within  their  limits  and  to  define  the  motive  power  to 
be  used. 

Fixing  the  rate  of  interest  on  all  permanent  school 
funds  hereafi;er  loimed  at  6  per  cent.,  but  the  oountiee 
having  permanent  school  fbnds  in  control  shall  be 
charged  only  5  per  cent 

-  Authorizing  the  boards  of  directors  of  school  dL«>triota 
to  r>urcha<ie  and  sell  at  cost  text-books  .for  the  aobools, 
and  allowing  the  electors  of  each  district  and  county 
to  decide  the  question  of  uniformitv  of  text-books  in 
the  district  or  county,  and  to  provide  for  canning  out 
their  wishes. 

To  establish  a  weather  and  crop  service  for  the 
StfU»  in  connection  with  the  Signal  Service  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  crop  f«ta- 
tistics  and  meteorological  data  and  of  die^minating 
more  widelv  weatiier  forecasts  and  waminijs. 

To  prohibit  discrimination  between  insurants  of  the 
same  class  in  the  amount  of  premium  charged  or  divi- 
dend allowed  on  life-insurance  policies. 

BeviKing  the  fishing  laws. 

Providing  that  the  shares  of  capital  stock  of  banka 
shall  be  assessed  to  the  banka  in  the  city  or  town 
wh(>re  they  are  located,  and  not  to  the  mdividua] 
shareholders. 

Changing  the  limit  of  legal  interest  irom  10  to  8  per 
cent 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  guardians  for  ha- 
bitual drunkards. 

•  Providing  for  the  arrest,  trial,  an^  punishment  of 
tramps.  They  may  be  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  at 
hard  labor  not  more  than  ten  days,  or  at  solituy  eon- 
finement  not  more  than  five  days,  or  a  heavier  aen- 
teuce  maybe  imposed,  if  they  are  guilty  of  treepaas 
with  unlawful  intent  or  other  misdemeanor. 

Designating  as  a  public  holiday  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  to  be  known  as  Labor  Day, 
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OiTin^  to  laboreTs  and  miners  who  perfomi  labor  in 
opening;  and  developin}<  any  ooal  mine,  a  lien  upon  aU 
the  property  of  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  own- 
ing or  operating  such  mine. 

Making  employ^  and  laborers  preferred  creditors 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  |100  for  labor  performed. 

Appropriating  $100,000  for  improving  the  grounds 
of  the  new  Capitol.. 

Appropriating  $8,000  for  collecting  and  preserving 
falstoncaf  records  and  material  in  the  State  library. 

Requiring  all  railroad  companies  to  equip  all  their 
engines  and  cars  with  proper,  etficient,  and  safe  auto- 
matic couplers  and  brakes. 

Militia. — The  National  Guard  consists  of  six 
regiments  of  eieht  companies  each,  with  about 
forty  men  to  each  company.  They  are  well  uni- 
formed and  equipped  with  improved  firearms 
and  all  necessary  accouterments.  During  the  bi- 
ennial period  ending  June  80, 1889,  the  State  dis- 
bursed $68,121.55  for  the  Guard,  and  received 
from  the  Federal  Government  an  allowance  of 
$11,000  per  annum  in  military  supplies. 

Banks, — ^There  were  in  the  State  on  June  30, 
1889,  50  savings  banks  with  $13,313,059.45  of 
deposits,  and  $17,185,340.19  of  resources.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Auditor  of  State  80  other  banks,  with  $7,- 
651,708.40  of  deposits,  and  $13,170,103.14  of 
resources,  making  in  all  130  banks,  with  $20,- 
964,767.85  of  deposits,  and  resources  amounting 
to  $30,355,443.33.  This  shows  during  the  bien- 
nial period  an  increase  of  13  in  the  number  of 
savings  banks,  of  $3,267,610.90  in  the  amount 
of  deposits,  and  of  $4,518,992.47  in  resources; 
and  of  15  in  the  number  of  other  incorporated 
banks,  of  $1,650,045.37  in  their  deposits,  and  of 
$2,893,796.73  in  their  resources.  The  total  num- 
ber of  State  and  savings  banks  was  46  greater 
than  on  June  80,  1^,  and  their  deposits 
amounted  to  $9,650,905  more  than  on  that  date, 
an  increase  of  55  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
banks,  and  of  over  80  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
deposits.  The  total  number  of  incorporated 
banks  in  the  State  in  July,  1889,  taking  the  re- 
port of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  as  author- 
ity for  the  statistics  as  to  national  banks,  was' 
262,  with  $18,214,143.12  of.  capital,  $45,590,321.- 
1 1  of  deposits,  and  $72,844,310.22  of  resources. 
There  are  besides  about  460  private  banks  in  the 
State,  with  capital  and  surplus  amounting  ap- 
proximately to  $18,000,000. 

Agricnltare. — The  last  two  years  witnessed 
a  larger  yield  of  agricultural  products  than  any 
other  biennium  of  the  State's  history.  The  acre- 
ajce  is  estimated  at  17,568,200  acres,  or  half  the 
ai'ea.  of  the  Stat«.  The  annual  average  prod- 
uct of  grain  during  the  period  is  equivalent  to  6^ 
tons,  and  the  annual  yield  of  potatoes  to  nearly 
11  bushels  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  State, 
t  Railroads. — The  '*  joint-rate  *'  law  passed  by 
the  Legislature  this  year  provides  that  **  all  rail- 
way companies  doing  business  in  this  State  shall, 
upon  demand  of  any  person  or  persons  interested, 
establish  reasonable  joint  through  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  between  points  upon 
their  respective  lines  within  this  State,  and  shall 
receive  and  transport  freight  and  cars  over  such 
route  or  routes  as  the  shipper  shall  direct.  Car- 
load lots  shall  be  transferred  without  unloading 
from  the  cars  in  which  such  shipments  were  first 
made,  unless  such  unloading  in  other  cars  shall 
be  done  without  charge  therefor  to  the  shipper 


or  receiver  of  such  carload  lots,  and  snch  trans- 
fer be  made  without  unreasonable  delay:  and 
less  than  carload  lots  shall  be  transferred  into 
the  connecting  railway's  cars  at  cost,  which  shall 
be  included  in  and  made  a  part  of  the  joint  rate 
adopted  by  such  railway  companies  or  established 
as  provided  by  this  act.  When  shipments  of 
freight  to  be  transported  between  different 
points  within  this  State  are  required  to  be  car- 
ried by  two  or  more  railway  companies  operatinsr 
connecting  lines,  such  railwav  companies  shaU 
transport  the  same  at  reasonable  through  rates, 
and  shall  at  all  times  eive  the  same  facilities 
and  accommodations  to  local  or  State  traffic  as 
they  give  to  interstate  traffic  over  their  lines  of 
road.  In  case  the  railway  companies  shall  fail 
to  ^tablish  such  joint  rates,  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Kailroad  Commissioners  to  do 
so  on  the  application  of  any  person  interested. 
The  board  shall  notify  the  railroad  companies, 
and  hear  them  before  making  its  decision.  The 
rates  so  established  shall  go  into  effect  within 
ten  days  after  they  are  promulgated  by  the 
board.  Every  unjust  and  unreasonable  cnarge 
for  transportation  of  freight  and  cars  over  two 
or  more  railroads  in  the  State  is  made  unlawful. 
Before  any  action  had  been  taken  under  this  law 
a  suit  was  brought  against  the  commissioners  on 
May  2,  in  the  State  district  court,  to  enjoin 
them  from  making  joint  rates  thereunder  be- 
tween the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  North- 
ern Railroad  and  other  connecting  roads.  The 
court  issued  a  temporary  injunction,  and  ap- 
pointed June  19  for  a  hearing  in  the  case.  The 
judge,  after  listening  to  arguments  at  that  time, 
reserved  his  decision.  The  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded, nevertheless,  under  the  law,  to  make  up 
a  joint-rate  schedule,  and  on  June  19  embodied 
the  result  of  their  labors  in  an  order,  which 
should  take  effect  on  Julj^  4,  and  from  which 
the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  road 
was  excepted,  pending  the  decision  of  the  above- 
mentioned  suit. 

This  order  the  railroads  opposed  bitterly 
and  refused  to  put  into  effect.  The  North  and 
South  lines  and  the  shorter  roads  were  especially 
aggrieved  by  it.  Under  it,  the  roads  that  haul 
products  a  lew  miles  to  another  road  on  which 
they  are  reshipped  a  much  longer  distance  to 
their  destination,  received  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  amount — a  proportion  very 
much  less  than  the  longer  roads  have  been  giv- 
ing them  voluntarily,  and  which  they  have  vig- 
orously protested  would  not  be  remunerative. 

The*  commissioners  were  convinced  that  their 
order  would  operate  unjustly,  and  on  July  81  re- 
voked it.  In  its  stead  they  issued  a  second  order, 
providing  that  where  a  shipment  is  made  over 
two  or  more  lines  in  the  State,  each  road  shall 
be  entitled  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  local  rate  as 
established  in  a  tariff  which  the  commissioners 
published  therewith.  This  order  was  made  oper- 
ative from  and  after  Au^.  15.  On  Aug.  28 
Judffe  Fairall,  of  the  distnct  court,  announced 
his  decision  in  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Northern  Railroad  injunction  case,  refusing  to 
dissolve  the  temporary' injunction  upon  the  com- 
missioners, and  throwing  doubt  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  joint-rate  law.  An  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  commissioners  to  the  State  Su- 
preme Court.    In  view  of  this  decision,  the  rail- 
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roads  refused  to  obey  the  second  order  of  the 
commissioners,  hoping  that  the  law  would  event- 
ually be  declared  invalid.  About  this  time  it 
was  discovered  that  this  second  order  had  not 
been  legally  promulgated,  and  a  new  notice  by 
the  commissioners  of  its  promulgation  became 
necessary,  so  that  it  did  not  legally  take  effect 
till  Oct.  25.  On  Oct.  28  the  commissioners  or- 
dered the  Attorney-General  to  begin  suits  against 
the  larger  delinquent  roads,  and  in  December 
some  of  these  suits  were  begun.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  State  Supreme  Court  had  not  de- 
cided the  appealed  injunction  suit. 

For  1889  the  report  of  the  commissioners  pre- 
sents the  following  railroad  statistics :  Miles  of 
road,  8.259,  a  decrease  of  38  miles  during  the 
year ;  assessed  valuation,  $42,882,984,  a  decrease 
of  $388,024;  gross  earnings,  $37,478,571,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,112,907;  operating  expenses,  $25,- 
616,805,  an  increase  of  $1,585,719;  net  earnings, 
$11,861,766,  a  decrease  of  $472,812.  The  de- 
crease of  mileage  is  due  chiefly  to  the  taking  up 
of  33  miles  of  track  on  the  Estherville  and  the 
Claiinda  branches  of  the  Union  Pacific  road. 
There  was  no  new  construction  during  the  year. 

Political.— On  June  25  the  Republican  State 
Convention  met  at  Sioux  City,  and  nominated 
the  following  State  ticket,  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
November  election :  For  Secretary  of  State,  W. 
M.  McFarland;  for  Auditor,  James  A.  Lyons; 
for  Treasurer,  Byron  A.  Beeson ;  for  Attorney- 
General,  John  Y.  Stone;  for  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner, J.  W.  Luke ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  James  II.  Rothrock ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  G.  B.  Pray;  for  Supreme  Court 
Keporter,  N.  B.  Raymond.  The  platform  dis- 
cusses State  issues  as  follows : 

We  declare  against  any  compromise  with  the  sa- 
loon^ and  stana  by  the  people  of  thiA  State  in  their 
hostility  to  its  existence,  spread,  and  power.  We  ia- 
vor  such  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  as  phall 
protect  the  police  power  of  tne  States  in  their  effoits 
to  reflate,  confine,  or  prohibit  the  public  bar,  and 
for  approval  of  the  work  and  record  or  the  Republican 
party  of  this  State  in  this  great  cause  of  temperance, 
mvolvingr  the  public  peace  and  the  safety  of  good  gov- 
ernment, we  appeal  oonfidentlv  to  the  elcctorn  of  Iowa. 

The  Bepubhoan  party  of  tfiis  State  is  in  favor  of 

Sromoting  in  every  fair  and  honorable  way  the  in- 
URtnal  interests  of  the  people  of  this  State.  We  be- 
lieve the  business  interests  of  the  people  are  intcr- 
chan^able  and  mutual,  and  that  injustice  toward 
one  class  mu.st,  sooner  or  later,  work  to  the  injury  of 
all  classes.  PartiouUrly  do  we  believe  that  the  great 
induHtry  represented  by  the  farm  stands  at  the  bead 
of  Iowa  industries,  and  that  a  faithtlil  guardianship 
ot  that  interest  is  a  prime  obligation  upon  those  who 
make  and  administer  our  laws. 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  this  State,  irrespect- 
ive of  party  relationship,  upon  the  measure  of  success 
attained  in  the  contest  in  this  State  in  behalf  of  the 
just  legal  control  of  the  railway  corporations  doing 
business  in  this  State  ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  people 
to  see  to  it  that  there  be  no  recession  in  the  just  policy 
of  the  State  in  this  regard.  We  believe  that  efforts 
to  nullify  the  interstate  commerce  law  should  bo  re- 
sisted, to  the  end  that  national  protection  and  State 
protection  may  alike  be  equal  to  all  oonununities  and 
among  all  classes. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Ce- 
dar Rapids  on  Aug.  6,  and  made  the  following 
nominations:  For  Secretary  of  State,  William 
H.  Chamberlain;  for  Auditor,  George  S.  Wit- 
ters ;  for  Treasurer,  W^illiam  L.  White ;  for  At- 


torney-General, Cyrus  H.  Mackey :  f i»r  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Peter  A.  Dev;  for  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  P.  B.  Wolfe ;  for  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  E.  J.  Sankey ;  for  Supreme  Court 
Reporter,  Theodore  W.  Ivory.  The  platform 
contains  the  following  declarations  on  local  is- 
sues : 

We  declare  our  continued  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  railroad  control  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  General  Government,  and  we  favor  such  changes 
as  experience  may  show  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
a  just  and  equitable  relation  between  carriere  and 
shippers. 

We  reaffirm  the  policy  respecting  the  control  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicatm^  liqr?ors  set  tbrth  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1889,  and  approved  by  the  people  at 
election  of  that  year^  and  we  are  in  favor  of  such  legis- 
lation. State  and  national,  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany 
that  policy  into  effact. 

On  Aug.  14  representatives  of  the  Union  La- 
bor and  Greenback  parties  met  at  Dcs  Moines  in 
State  convention,  and  agreed  upon  the  following 
ticket :  For  Secretary  of  State,  E.  P.  Brown ; 
for  Auditor,  C.  F.  Davis;  for  Treasurer,  A.  S. 
Blakcly  ;  for  Attorney-General,  T.  F.  Willis ; 
for  Railroad  Commissioner,  J.  M.  Joseph;  for 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  M.  II.  Jones ;  for 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Alfred  Wooster; 
for  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  D.  J.  Morris.  The 
name  of  George  D.  Porter  was  later  substituted 
for  that  of  M.  II.  Jones.  The  platform  said  noth- 
ing on  State  issues  except : 

We  favor  the  Australian  ballot  system,  decand  its 
adoption  in  thin  State,  and  we  denounce  the  late  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  witoholding  it  from  the  people. 

On  Sept.  14  a  convention  of  third-party  Pro- 
hibitionists at  Des  Moines  selected  the  following 
candidates :  For  Secretarv  of  State,  C.  R.  McFar^ 
lin;  for  Auditor,  R.  A.  Dorcus;  for  Treasurer, 
J,  C.  Reed;  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  Caleb 
Dailey ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dan- 
iel B.  Tumev ;  for  Clerk  of  tne  Supreme  Court, 
F.  S.  Spurrier;  for  Reporter,  F.  &  White.  A 
candidate  for  Attomey-GFeneral  named  Warren 
was  later  added  to  the  ticket 

At  the  November  election  the  Republican  can- 
didates were  elected  by  small  pluralities.  For 
Secretary  of  State  McFarland  received  191,606 
votes  ;  Chamberiain,  188,240 ;  Brown,  8.81S  ; 
McFarlin,  1,646.  In  the  contest  for  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Peter  A.  Dey,  Democrat,  who  had 
been  twice  elected  to  the  same  office  when  the 
rest  of  his  ticket  failed,  was  this  year  defeated 
by  810  votes,  the  official  returns  being :  Luke, 
1&0,007  ;  Dey,  189,697  ;  Joseph,  9,090  ;  Daily, 
1,637.  The  pluralities  of  the  other  Republican 
candidates  upon  the  State  ticket  varied  from 
1,713  for  Treasurer  to  8,993  for  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. On  the  proposition  to  hold  a  convention 
to  revise  the  State  Constitution,  the  vote  was 
27,809  in  its  favor  and  159,894  against  it. 

The  congressional  elections,  held  at  the  same 
time,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  6  Democrats  and 
5  Republicans,  as  follows :  First  District,  John 
J.  Seeriey  (DemA  17,469,  John  H.  Gear  {Rep.\ 
16,388;  Second  District,  Walter  L  Hayes  (Dem.), 
20,748,  Bruce  T.  Seaman  (Rep.),  11,738;  Third 
District,  David  B.  Henderson  (Rep.),  19,689,  Cari- 
ton  F.  Couch  (Dem.),  19,491 ;  Fourth  District, 
Walter  H.  Butler  (Dem.),  17,972,  J.  H.  Sweney 
(Rep.),  16,023;  Fifth  District,  John  T.'Hamilton 
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^m.),  18,153,  Georpe  R.  Struble  (Rep.),  17,860; 
Sixth  District,  Frederick  E.  White  (Dem.),  17,- 
092),  John  P.  Lacey  (Rep.),  16,570,  Perry  Engle 
(Union  Labor),  1,048 ;  Seventh  District,  John  A. 
T.  Hull  (Rep.),  16,821,  H.  C.  Hareis  (Dem.),  14,- 
376) ;  Eighth  District,  James  P.  Flick  (Rep.),  19,- 
003,  A.  R.  Anderson  (Dem.),  18,887;  Ninth  Dis- 
trict, Thomas  Bowman  (Dem.),  18,635,  Joseph  R. 
Reed  (Rep.),  17,322,  N.  H.  Bowman  (Union  La- 
bor), 1,243 ;  Tenth  District,  Jonathan  P.  DoUiver 
(Rep.),  18,395,  I.  L.  Woods  (Dem.),  17,084;  Elev- 
en th  District,  George  D.  Perkins  (Rep.),  15,972, 
P.  P.  Allison  (Dem.),  15,065,  A.  WestfaU  (Farm- 
ers' Alliance),  4,658.  In  the  Seventh  District 
£.  R.  Hays  (Rep.),  was  elected  over  J.  H.  Bar- 
nett  (Dem.),  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  the  remainder 
•of  the  present  Congress. 

ITALY,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  southern 
Europe.  The  Parliament  consists  of  a  Senate 
4ind  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senators,  who 
4ire  nominated  by  the  King  for  life,  are  chosen 
from  among  ex-officials  of  high  rank,  eminent 
men  in  professional,  scientific,  or  literary  life, 
And  men  of  fortune  who  pay  3,000  lire  in  taxes 
Annually.  Princes  of  the  royal  house  are  Sena- 
tors by  virtue  of  their  birth.  The  Chamber 
•consists  of  508  Deputies,  or  one  to  every  57,000 
of  population,  who  are  elected  on  collective  tick- 
ets of  2  or  3  for  each  district,  by  the  ballots  of 
aU  male  citizens  that'  are  twenty-one  years  of  age, 

Sky  20  lire  in  taxes,  and  can  react  and  write, 
embers  of  acadamies  and  other  classes  of  people 
of  intellectual  standing,  as  well  as  all  persons 
who  have  served  two  years  in  the  army,  are  en- 
titled to  vote  irrespective  of  the  property  and 
•educational  qualifications.  Salaried  Priests  are 
legally  incompetent  to  sit  in  the  Chamber,  and 
of  functionaries  of  the  Government  and  military 
and  naval  officers  the  number  must  not  exceed 
40.  The  duration  of  Parliament  is  five  years; 
but  the  King  has  power  to  dissolve  the  Chamber 
jkt  any  time,  in  which  event  he  is  bound  to  order 
new  elections  and  convene  the  new  Chamber 
within  four  months. 

The  reigning  soverei^  is  Umberto  I,  the 
•eldest  son  of  the  lat«  King  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
He  was  bom  on  March  14, 1844,  and  succeeded 
iiis  father  oh  Jan.  9,  1878. 

The  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  is 
Francesco  Crispi,  appointed  July  29.  1887.  The 
ministry,  as  reconstituted  in  March,  1889,  was 
•composed  of  the  following  members  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1890:  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  cut  interim,  Fran- 
•cesco  Crispi;  Minister  of  Finance,  Federico 
Seismit  Doda;  MfTfister  of  the  Treasury,  Gio- 
vanni Giolitti;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Grace 
and  of  Worship,  Giuseppe  Zanardelli ;  Minister 
•of  War,  Gen.  Bttore  Bertole  Viale ;  Minister  of 
Marine,  Benedetto  Brin ;  Minister  of  Commerce, 
Industiy,  and  Agriculture,  Luigi  Micele  ;  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  Paolo  Boselli ;  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works,  Gaspare  Finale;  Minister 
of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Pietro  Lacara. 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  296,329  square  kilometres  or  1 14,410 
^uare  miles.  The  population  was  officially  esti- 
mated from  the  census  of  1881  and  the  annual 
returns  of  births  and  deaths  to  bo  30,947,306  on 
Jan.  1,  1890.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1889 
was  229,994 ;  of  births,  1,191,807 ;  of  deaths,  809- 
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689;  excess  of  births,  382,1  la  The  number  of 
emigrants  in  1889  was  218,412,  of  whom  92,681 
went  to  other  countries  in  Europe ;  25,881  to  the 
United  States,  75,058  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
18,365  to  Brazil  and  other  countries  in  South  and 
Central  America  and  to  Mexico,  3,877  to  South 
America  without  declaring  their  destination,  and 
the  rest  mainly  to  northern  Africa. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  principal  cities 
at  the  end  of  1889  was  as  follows :  Naples,  517,- 
000 ;  Milan,  420,000 ;  Rome,  415,000 ;  Turin,  312,- 
000 ;  Palermo,  267,000 ;  Genoa,  210,000 ;  Florence, 
185,000;  Venice,  152,000;  Messina,  140,000 ;  Bo- 
logna, 138,000;  Catania,  116,000. 

Edaeation. — The  state  pays  in  part  the  ex- 
penses of  the  schools  of  all  kinds,  not  onlv  ele- 
mentary but  classical,  scientific,  professional^ 
technical,  industrial,  and  art  schools,  many  of 
which  are  wholly  supported  by  the  Government, 
which  appropriated  over  42,000,000  lire  for  edu- 
cation in  1890.  Teachers  in  all  public  schools 
maintained  by  the  Government,  by  the  com- 
munes, or  by  any  public  body,  must  have  the 
qualifications  prescribed  by  law,  and  no  private 
individual  can  establish  a  school  without  naving 
obtained  the  authorization  of  the  state  educa- 
tional authorities.  Elementary  education  is  com- 
pulsory for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
nine.  Every  commune  must  have  a  boys'  and  a 
girls*  school,  and  for  every  70  pupils  there  must 
be  a  teacher.  Communes  of  over  4,000  popula- 
tion must  maintain  elementary  schools  of  the 
higher  grade.  The  poorer  communes  are  aided 
by  loans  or  subsidies  from  the  Government.  The 
universities  are  supported  by  their  endowments 
and  by  Government  grants  Higher  special 
schools  are  maintained  from  state,  provmcial, 
and  communal  revenues. 

In  twenty-four  years  the  increase  in  school 
attendance  in  proportion  to  population  has  been 
90  per  cent,  and  m  1887  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy had  declined  in  twenty-one  years  among 
conscripts  from  64  to  45  per  cent.,  and  among 
bridal  couples  from  60  to  42  per  cent,  for 
males  and  from  79  to  63  per  cent,  for  females. 
In  1886  in  the  8,000  communes,  there  were  43,- 
407  regular  primary  schools  with  44.383  teachers 
and  1,087,605  male  and  911,119  female  pupils. 
In  1887  the  number  of  normal  schools  was  133, 
with  10,542  pupils ;  of  lyceums,  326,  with  13,866 
pupils ;  of  gymnasia,  735,  with  49.080  pupils ;  of 
tecnnical  institutes,  74,  with  6,641  pupils;  of 
technical  schools,  419,  with  28,786  pupils.  In 
the  21  universities  there  were  991  teachers  and 
15,541  students.  The  higher  education  has  been 
reformed  more  than  once  since  Italian  unity  was 
achieved.  The  system  of  elementary  education 
has  till  now  been  governed  by  the  law  of  Nov. 
13,  1859,  which  was  a  remarkably  progressive 
measure  for  the  time,  but  in  the  light  of  later  ad- 
vancement is  imperfect  and  capable  of  improve- 
ment in  many  points.  It  was  first  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom  by  the  act  of  July  15, 1877.  In 
February,  1890^  the  Minister  of  Education,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  studies  and  investigations  of 
his  predecessors,  introduced  in  Parliament  new 
regulations  for  primary  education,  the  design 
of  which  is  to  take  the  schools  partly  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  communes,  and  bring  them  more 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  National 
Government,    Towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhabit- 
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ants  that  are  not  capitals  of  district  or  provinces, 
are  by  the  new  communal  law  deprived  of  the 
right  of  electing  their  mayors.  The  education 
bill  takes  from  the  same  communes  the  liberty 
to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers,  and  transfers  it 
to  the  provincial  school  boards.  The  privilep^e 
may  be  restored  on  certain  conditions  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  educational  authorities,  who  may 
also  take  it  away  from  larger  places  when  abuses 
or  conflicts  arise.  Under  the  old  law  a  teacher 
could  be  dismissed  by  the  communal  authorities 
at  the  end  of  two  years;  if  not,  he  was  re- 
appointed for  six  yeai*s ;  and  at  tlie  end  of  this 
period,  if  the  school  board  gave  him  a  good 
character,  he  was  confirmed  for  life.  This  system 
was  satisfactory  neither  to  the  teachers  nor  to 
the  communes,  least  of  all  to  the  teachers,  for  to 
escape  being  saddled  with  a  teacher  beyond  their 
control  the  people  commonly  sent  them  adrift 
after  the  two  years  of  probation;  and  if  they 
were  retained  for  eight  years,  most  unworthy 
methods  were  used  to  prevent  their  obtaining 
the  testimonial  that  would  secure  a  life  appoint- 
ment. Signer  Boselli's  bill  elevates  the  teachers 
into  the  position  of  state  officials.  Every  appli- 
cant above  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  of  seventeen 
in  the  case  of  females,  who  possesses  the  edu- 
cational qualifications  and  is  irreproachable  in 
his  conduct,  has  the  right  to  be  inscribed  in  the 
list  of  candidates  in  three  provinces.  From 
these  lists  the  teachers  must  be  selected,  for  the 
larger  communes  by  the  local  authorities,  and  for 
the  smaller  places  hj  the  provincial  council  of 
education,  wnich  unites  the  elements  of  auton- 
omy and  centralism,  part  of  the  members  being 
appointed  by  the  Government  and  part  of  them 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  province.  To  enjoy 
the  right  of  selecting  its  teacher  a  commune  must 
provide  him  with  a  suitable  free  dwelling  and  in- 
crease his  salary  by  10  or  his  pension  by  20  per 
cent.  The  provincial  school  board  may  transfer 
teachers  by  request  of  the  communes  or  on  its 
own  motion,  but  without  lowering  their  ^rade  or 
their  pay,  except  for  punishment.  Every  six  years 
the  teacher  can  claim  a  rise  in  his  salary.  Ad- 
vancement, dismissal,  and  promotion  from  assist- 
ant to  regular  teachers  are  confided  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  provincial  boards.  Teachers  must 
receive  their  pay  every  month  or  every  two 
months.  This  is  a  desirable  provision,  since  it 
has  often  happened  that  teachers  have  been  re- 
duced to  extreme  misery  by  not  obtaining  their 
pay,  which  has  been  withheld  by  the  arbitrary 
orders  of  the  local  authorities  or  because  the 
communal  treasury  was  empty.  Only  in  com- 
munes of  lessthan  4,000  inhabitants  and  fractional 
districts  of  larger  communes,  and  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  board  is  a  t«acher  allowed  to  add 
to  his  earnings  by  any  ancillary  occupation. 

The  Italian  Government  supports,  wholly  or 
in  part,  91  schools  in  foreign  countries  where 
Italian-speaking  colonies  exist.  In  European 
Turkey  tnere  are  18  such  schools,  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key 19,  in  Tunis  13,  in  Egypt  16,  in  Tripoli  7,  in 
Greece  11,  in  Roumania  7.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  is  20,820,  of  whom  12,109  are  taught  in 
schools  entirely,  and  the  rest  in  subsidized  Drivate 
schools.  P]ven  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
there  are  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Italian 
Government.  In  the  Government  schools  in 
foreign  countries  5,314  of  the  pupils  are  Italians. 


Finances.— The  closed  accounts  for  1887-'88 
show  a  total  revenue  of  1,936,724,649  lire  or 
francs  and  disbursements  amounting  to  1,993,- 
875,769  lire,  leaving  a  deficit  of  57,151,120  lire. 
In  1888-'89  the  actual  receipts  were  1,886.670,- 
029  lire  and  the  expenditures  2,097,131,115  lire, 
the  year  closing  with  the  enormous  deficit  of 
230,461,086  lire.  The  budget  estimates  for  1888- 
'89  make  the  total  receipts  1,801,397,772  lire 
and  the  expenditures  1,857,906,850  lire,  or  56,- 
509,078  lure  in  excess  of  receipts.  For  1890-'91 
the  total  revenue  is  estimated  at  1,850,248,142 
lire  and  the  total  expenditures  1,872,135,271  lire. 
Of  the  revenue  1,652,352,633  lire  are  obtained 
from  ordinary  and  197,893,509  lire  from  ex- 
traordinary resources,  and  of  the  expenditures 
1,579,911.814  lire  are  classed  as  ordinary  and 
292,221,957  lire  as  extraordinary.  The  more 
important  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  duties,, 
producing  276,000,000  lire ;  tax  on  incomes  from 
personal  property,  234,654,121  lire;  land  tax, 
106,341,360  lire;  tobacco  monopoly.  190,000.000 
lire;  salt  monopoly,  64,000,000  lire;  building 
tax,  72,000,000  lire:  registration  duties,  69,700,- 
000  lire ;  stamps,  75,000,000  lire ;  succession  du- 
ties, 37,800,000  lire;  excise,  81,877,245  lire;  li- 
censes for  manufacturing  spirits,  beer,  aerated 
water,  powder,  sugar,  etc.,  34,000,000  lire ;  lot- 
tery, 76,300,000  lire ;  post-office,  47,500,000  lire; 
rent  of  state  domains,  12,803,701  lire ;  telegraphs, 
15,400,000  lire.  Of  the  total  receipts,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  1,603,009,477  lire  are  classed 
as  effective,  82,1*60,589  lire  are  connected  with 
operations,  and  of  the  expenditures  1.613,972, 
795  lire  are  set  down  as  effective  and  43,082,400 
lire  come  in  the  category  of  movement  of  capi- 
tal. The  remainder  of  the  budgets  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  is  made  up  of  the  account  for 
the  construction  of  railroads,  for  which  145,745,- 
958  lire  are  set  down,  and  the  merely  nominal 
parties  cTordre  due  to  duplication  of  entries,  rep- 
resented by  69,332,118  lire  on  each  side  of  the  ac- 
count. Some  of  the  chief  items  of  expenditure 
are :  Interest  on  the  consolidated  debt,  438,045,- 
105  lire;  interest  on  terminable  loans,  83,054,- 
256  lire;  railroad  annuity,  27,982,435  lire;  float- 
ing debt,  109,742,733  lire;  fixed  annuities,  27,- 
554,137  lire ;  civil  list  and  appanages,  15,050,000' 
lire;  pensions,  39,312,569  lire:  amortization  of 
debts,  24,324,624  lire;  costs  of  collection,  174,- 
800,935  lire.  The  total  amount  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  was  578,984,932  lire. 

To  meet  the  deficits,  which  are  mainly  due  to^ 
extraordinary  military  preparations  required  of 
Italy  as  a  member  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  to- 
redeem  the  paper  currency  still  in  circulation, 
the  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  making  a  new 
loan,  diverted  the  bonds  that  had  been  assigned 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  a  public  de- 
partment specially  created,  called  the  Bank  of 
rensions.  There  were  handed  over  to  the  bank 
for  this  purpose  in  1882,  when  the  pension  list 
amounted  to  60,000,000  lire  a  year,  5-per-cent. 
consols  to  the  amount  of  500,000,000  lire.  When 
this  fund  was  abolished  and  the  pensions  re- 
sumed as  a  charge  on  the  revenue  there  were 
312,694,000  lire  left,  reckoning  the  bonds  at  cur- 
rent rates.  Of  this  sum,  72,694,000  lire  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  redemption  of  the  outstanding 
notes  of  the  state,  55,011,392  lire  were  assigned 
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to  the  expenses  of  1889-*90,  and  82,807,584  lire 
to  meet  the  deficit  of  1890-'91,  leaving  152,181,- 
072  lire  toward  meeting  the  eventual  deficit, 
which,  according  to  the  scheme  of  expenditure 
marked  out  by  the  Government,  would  run  100,- 
000,000  lire  beyond  this  amount.  The  military 
Appropriations  for  1890  were  about  6,000,000  lire 
below  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  amount 
of  the  array  budget  in  the  estimates  for  1890-91 
is  278,000,000  lire.  By  means  of  economies  and 
new  resources  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
pect^ to  restore  the  equilibrium,  disturbed  since 
1886,  even  in  1890-'91. 

The  Anny.— The  military  law  of  Aug.  6, 1888, 
fixed  the  term  of  active  service  in  the  permanent 
army  at  five  years  for  the  infantry,  four  years  in 
the  cavalry,  and  three  years  in  the  artillery  and 
en^neers.*  The  infantrymen  remain  on  the 
rofis  of  the  permanent  army  for  four  and  the 
cavalrymen  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  both  are  transferred  to  the  territorial  militia. 
The  men  of  the  other  arms  having  completed 
their  term  of  service  with  the  colors,  are  liable 
to  be  called  out  for  service  with  the  permanent 
array  for  five  or  six  years  longer,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  pass  into  the  mobile  militia,  in  which 
they  serve  twelve  years  before  being  transferred 
to  the  territorial  army.  The  second  category  of 
recruits,  consisting  of  those  who  draw  the  nigher 
numbers,  are  enrolled  in  the  permanent  army 
for  eight  and  in  the  mobile  militia  for  four 
years,  before  they  pass  into  the  territorial  militia, 
while  the  recruits  of  the  third  category,  com- 
posed of  jroung  men  who  can  not  be  spared  from 
their  families,  who  receive  only  a  month's  train- 
ing, are  liable  to  duty  in  the  territorial  militia  for 
the  full  period  of  nineteen  vears,  but  only  for  gar- 
rison duty,  unless  required  in  the  field  as  a  last 
reserve.  The  system  of  one-year  volunteers, 
copied  from  Germany,  releases  conscripts  pos- 
sessing a  superior  education,  on  passing  a  spe- 
cial examination  and  paying  the  sum  of  1,500  lire, 
or  in  the  cavalry  2,000  lire,  from  further  active 
service  after  they  have  passed  a  year  with  the  col- 
ors. The  annual  contingent  of  recruits  of  the  first 
category  has  been  76.000 ;  of  these,  18,000  who 
are  designated  by  the  lots  they  draw,  are  granted 
unlimited  leave  of  absence  after  two  years  of 
service  with  the  colors.  The  budget  for  1890 
provides  for  a  recruit  of  82,000  men. 

The  second  category  averages  34,000,  and  the 
third  44,000  men  annually.  The  army  is  organ- 
ized in  12  corps,  each  consisting  of  2  divisions 
of  from  12  to  15  battalions  each.  The  country 
is  divided  into  87  military  districts.  Each  army 
corps,  in  case  of  war,  can  be  supplemented  by  a 
reserve  division,  and  12  divisions  more  of  the  re- 
serves can  be  brought  into  th^  field  for  offensive 
operations,  besides  the  Alpine  corps  of  40,000 
men  and  8  divisions  of  cavalry,  while  12  terri- 
torial divisions  will  guard  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation, garrison  the  fortified  posts,  and  watch 
the  sea  frontier.  The  strategical  railroad  net 
is  nearly  complete,  the  Alpine  approaches  are 
blocked  by  strong  forts,  and  Rome  has  been 
made  a  first-class  fortress. 

The  standing  army  on  July  1,  1890,  consisted 
of  14,211  officers,  and  248,036  rank  and  file, 
composed  of  24,661  carbineers,  110,017  infantrv, 
18,005  bersciglieri,  9,489  Alpine  troops.  10.359 
district  troops,  25,689  cavalry,  87,046  artillery. 


8,546  engineers,  1,488  troops  of  instruction,  2,874 
sanitary  troops,  2,824  administrative  troops,  286 
in  the  invalid  corps,  and  4,802  attached  to  the 
penitentiary  establishments  and  disciplinary  com- 
pany. The  part  of  the  permanent  army  consist- 
ed of  11,842  officers  and  575,108  men  of  all  arms. 
The  mobile  militia  numbered  3,776  officers  and 
368,510  men,  and  the  territorial  militia  5,224  offi- 
cers and  1,625,621  men.  Counting  together  the 
262,247  officers  and  men  serving  with  the  colors, 
586,945  of  all  ranks  on  furlough  belonging  to  the 
permanent  army,  872,286  in  the  mobile  militia, 
and  1,630,845  in  the  territorial  army,  the  full 
strength  of  the  Italian  army  is  2,852,323  men. 
The  infantry  are  armed  with  repeating  rifles,  of 
the  Vitali-Vetterli  system,  and  carry  sword  bayo- 
nets. In  March,  1890,  the  Minister  of  War  ob- 
tained an  extraordinary  credit  of  17,500.000  lire 
for  the  erection  of  Government  powder  works  for 
manufacturing  the  smokeless  powder.  The  minds 
of  military  men  were  disquieted  by  a  probably 
spontaneous  explosion  that  occurred  in  May  in 
the  part  of  the  powder  mill  at  Avigliana  that 
was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  new 
powder. 

The  Nary.— The  12  first-class  battle  ships  of 
the  Italian  navy  have  an  aggregate  displacement, 
according  to  the  annual  omciiQ  report  for  1890, 
of  104,0&  tons,  engines  of  87,942  indicated  horse- 
power, an  armament  of  182  guns,  and  5,658  men 
m  their  crews.  There  are  8  armored  battle  ships 
of  the  second  class,  of  7,784  tons  displacement, 
mounting  22  guns  and  manned  by  727  sailors ; 
10  unarmored  second-class  battle  ships,  having 
the  aggregate  disnlacement  of  28,383  tons,  armed 
with  &>  guns,  ana  manned  by  2,588  sailors;  and 
19  battle  ships  of  the  third  class,  of  16,648  tons 
displacement,  carrying 89guns,  and  having  1,927 
sailors  in  their  crews.  T3ie  other  effective  ves- 
sels in  the  navy  are  17  armed  transports,  carry- 
ing 47  guns;  6  school-ships,  with  40  guns;  8 
armored  coastguards,  with  19  guns;  2  unar- 
mored gun  vessels,  with  4  guns ;  46  vessels  for 
port  service,  with  81  guns;  6  side -wheel  gun- 
boats, with  6  guns;  7  torpedo  dispatch  boats, 
with  20  guns ;  50  sea-going  torpedo  vessels,  with 
100  guns ;  88  first-class  torpedo  boats  for  coast 
defense,  with  38  guns ;  21  second-class  torpedo 
boats  for  coast  deLsnse ;  and  12  torpedo  launches. 
There  were  in  various  stages  of  construction  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  3  great  ironclads  of 
the  first  class,  with  a  total  displacement  of  40,- 
466  tons,  to  be  propelled  by  engines  having  45,- 
600  Indicated  horse -power;  6  second-class  un- 
armored battle  ships,  of  17,329  tons  and  48,700 
horse-power;  8  third-class  battle  ships;  2  ves- 
sels for  port  service ;  and  14  sea-going  torpedo 
vessels.  The  personryil  of  the  navy  on  Jan.  1, 
1890,  comprised  1,344  officers  and  20,429  sailors, 
marines,  gunners,  etc.  One  of  the  three  vessels 
that  were  still  lacking  to  make  up  the  comple- 
ment of  10  monster  armorclads  was  launchea  at 
Spezia  on  Sept.  20, 1 890.  She  is  the  '*  Sardegna," 
the  largest  vessel  in  the  navy,  being  410  feet  long 
and  77  broad.  Her  displacement  is  13,860  tons. 
Like  all  the  others,  except  the  older  "  Duilio  "  and 
"  Dandolo,"  which  are  central  citadel  ships  built 
of  iron  and  steel,  she  is  built  entirely  of  steel, 
and  will  have  her  guns  mounted  in  barbette  tx)w- 
ers..  Like  the  **  Italia  "  and  the  "  Lepanto  "  she 
has  no  side  armor,  but  inclined  armor  19  inches 
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thick  on  the  tower,  19  inches  of  cylindrical  armor 
round  the  ammunition  chamber,  and  16  inches 
round  the  conical  hatchways.  The  engines  are 
intended  to  develop  15,200  horse-power,  and  she 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  of  the  class, 
making  18  knots  an  hour.  The  **  Italia,"  the 
"  Duilio,"  and  the  **  Lauria  "  are  the  only  ships 
carrying  100-ton  guns.  The  "  Re  Umberto  "  has 
four  of  the  more  manageable  68-ton  guns.  All 
the  line-of-battle  ships  and  cruisers  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  small  guns  and  mitrail- 
leuses. 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  for 
the  calendar  year  1889  had  the  total  value  of 
1,391,200,000  lire,  exclusive  of  re-exports.  The 
imports  of  cereals  were  213,000,000  lire ;  of  cot- 
ton, 112,400,000  lire;  of  coal,  108,000,000  lire; 
of  silk,  85,400,000  lire;  of  iron,  77,000,000  lire; 
of  cotton  goods,  48,800,000  lire ;  of  woolen  goods, 
47,400,000  lire;  of  machinery,  43,400,000  lire ;  of 
animals,  41,200,000  lire ;  of  hides  and  skins,  40,- 
400,000  lire;  of  fish,  31,100,000  lire;  of  timber, 
31,000,000  lire;  of  coffee,  29,800,000  lire;  of 
wool,  29,700,000  lire;  of  sugar,  27,500,000  lire; 
of  silk  fabrics,  26,300,000  lire;  of  tobacco,  19,- 
600,000  lire;  of  gums  and  resin,  18,400,000  lire; 
of  butter  and  cheese,  16,900,000  lire ;  of  chemi- 
cal products,  16,700,000  lire ;  of  petroleum,  15,- 
000,000  lire ;  of  copper,  bronze,  etc,  14,900,000 
lire;  of  linen  thread,  14,400,000  lire. 

The  total  value  of  exports  of  Italian  products 
and  manufactures  was  950,600,000  lire.  The  ex- 
ports of  silk  were  832,900,000  lire ;  of  olive  oil, 
66,300,000  lire;  of  wine,  53,100,000  lire:  of  lem- 
ons, 34,900,000  lire ;  of  tartar,  24,400,000  lire ;  of 
hemp,  23,400,000  lire;  of  sulphur,  23,200,000 
lire;  of  fruit,  21,700,000  lire;  of  silk  fabrics, 
20,300,000  lire;  of  cotton  manufactures,  19,800,- 
000  lire;  of  hides  and  skins,  18,900,000  lire;  of 
butter  and  cheese,  18,500,000  lire ;  of  eggs,  18,- 
400,000  lire ;  of  coral,  18,300,000  lire;  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  16,000,000  lire;  of  animals,  15.- 
400,000  lire ;  of  wood  manufactures,  15,000,000 
lire ;  of  straw  manufactures,  13,400,000  lire ;  of 
zinc  ore,  11,200,000  lire. 

The  imports  of  precious  metals  were  49,600,- 
000  lire  and  the  exports  55,100,000  lire. 

Of  the  total  imports  313,700,000  lire  came  from 
Great  Britain,  206,700,000  lire  from  France,  165,- 
400,000  lire  from  Austria-Hungary,  156,500,000 
lire  from  Germany,  153,600,000  lire  from  Rus- 
sia, 65,600,000  lire  from  Switzeriand,  46,900,000 
lire  from  Belgium,  88,400,000  lire  from  the  rest 
of  Europe,  75,400,000  lire  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  32,500,000  lire  from  other  Ameri- 
can countries.  105,200,000  lire  from  Asia,  and 
30,900,000  lire  from  Africa.  Of  the  total  ex- 
ports, 237,300.000  lire  went  to  Switzeriand,  199,- 
400,000  lire  direct  to  Prance,  115,300,000  lire  to 
England,  95,500,000  lire  to  Austria-Hungary, 
95,200,000  lire  to  Germany,  29,300,000  lire  to 
Belgium,  9,900,000  lire  to  Russia,  49,200,000  lire 
to  other  European  destinations,  75,600,000  lire 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  70,900,000  lire 
to  otl^er  parts  of  America,  14,800,000  lire  to 
Asia,  and  13,300,000  lire  to  Africa. 

The  total  value  of  imports,  analyzed  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  articles,  is 
divided  as  follows :  Products  of  agriculture,  36,- 
200,000  lire ;  pastoral  products,  19,200,000  lire ; 
fishery  products,  2,800,000  lire;  forestry  prod- 


ucts, 19,500,000  lire;  industrial  products,  17,- 
800,000  lire.  In  the  total  sum  of  the  exports 
31,800,000  lire  represent  afi^cultural  products, 
52,700,000  live  stock  and  animal  products, 
6,700,000  lire  the  produce  of  mines,  and  8,800,- 
000  lire  manufactui'ed  articles. 

As  compared  with  1888,  when  the  application 
of  the  general  tariff  of  July  18, 1887,  resulted  in 
a  serious  depression,  the  commercial  situation 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  1889.  Ger- 
many benefited  by  the  rupture  of  commercial 
relations  with  France  in  the  first  year  and  still 
more  in  the  second,  which  showed  an  increased 
demand  in  Italy  for  German  beer,  spirits,  oils, 
tobacco,  alkaloids,  colored  silk  yams  and  goods, 
apparel,  and  iron  wares  of  all  kinds ;  and  in  re- 
turn there  was  a  larger  exportation  to  Germany 
of  wine,  pigs,  hides  and  steins,  silk  waste,  fruit, 
hemp,  and  other  articles.  The  increase  in  the 
total  value  of  exports  is  largely  attributable  to 
advances  in  the  prices  of  raw  suk  and  wine,  and 
imports  generally  showed  an  advance  in  valua- 
tion that  more  than  counterbalanced  the  effect 
of  grain  imports  at  10  per  cenL  lower  prices  on 
the  total  Articles  of  food  represent  about  a 
quarter  of  the  total  trade  of  the  country,  raw 
and  partly  prepared  materials  about  a  half,  and 
manufactured  articles  the  remaining  fourth. 
The  figures  for  1889  and  preceding  years  indi- 
cate in  some  branches  a  partial  realization  of 
the  hope  of  the  Government  to  supplant  foreign 
with  home  manufactures  by  the  aid  of  protectr 
ive  duties,  notwithstanding  the  recent  treaty 
with  Switzerland,  in  which  important  conces- 
sions were  made.  Iron  rails,  which  used  all  to 
be  imported,  are  now  made  in  Italy.  The  im- 
poris  of  raw  cotton  in  1889  exceeded  those  of 
the  previous  year  by  123,000  quintals.  The  im- 
ports of  coal,  of  pig  and  scrap  iron,  of  wool,  jute, 
and  other  raw  materials  show  considerable  in- 
creases. Large  imports  of  wood  pulp  and  straw 
and  the  decline  in  rag  exports  to  almost  nothing, 
not  less  than  the  growing  exports  of  paper,  bear 
witness  to  the  progress  of  the  paper  industry. 
Of  the  total  exports  in  1889  about  30  per  cent 
were  alimentary  substances,  55  per  cent,  raw  or 
slightly  improved  materials,  and  15  per  cent, 
articles  that  owed  the  greater  part  of  their  value 
to  processes  of  manufacture.  The  export  of 
wine,  although  other  markets  have  been  found 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  French  market,  fell 
in  1889  from  1,802,020  to  1,408,977  hectolitres, 
owing  to  a  poor  vintage,  which  neutralized  the 
effects  of  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to 
alleviate  distress  among  tne  rural  population. 
The  wines  of  Sicily,  which  under  the  designa- 
tion of  blending  wines  had  been  imported  in 
vast  quantities  into  France  in  the  early  stages 
of  fermentation  and  there  worked  up  into  excel- 
lent beverages  by  the  careful  processes  known 
t»  French  wine  makers,  were  rendered  valueless 
b^  the  stoppage  of  the  French  demand,  and  the 
vine  growers,  who  had  greatly  extended  their 
vineyards,  were  threatened  with  ruin,  being  igno- 
rant'of  the  art  of  preserving  and  maturing  wine 
and  rendering  it  fit  for  export.  Olive  oil  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  28,728  ouintals  in  ex- 
cess of  the  quantity  shipped  abroaa  in  1888;  but 
it  still  fell  snort  of  the  normal  figures  of  the  ex- 
port previous  to  the  closing  of  Uie  French  mar- 
ket   The  exports  of  oranges  and  lemons  are 
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increasing,  and  the  demand  in  England  and  the 
United  States  for  sirups  and  essences  made  from 
them  is  still  growing,  while  the  attempts  made 
in  Asia  Minor  and  South  America  to  compete 
in  these  articles  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  exports  of  silk,  both  in  the  raw  and  manu- 
factured state,  is  in  a  favorable  condition.  The 
export  of  cocoons  increased  from  10.429  quintals 
in  1888  to  23,060  in  1889.  In  the  two  years  the 
raw  silk  exported,  amounting  to  50,000  quintals, 
with  the  cocoons,  constituted  90  per  cent,  of  the 
exports  of  raw  materials  for  manufactures.  The 
exports  of  marble  and  of  sulphur  steadily  in- 
crease. Vegetable  products,  with  the  exception 
of  lemons,  oranges,  and  nuts,  show  a  consider- 
able falling  off  in  the  foreign  demand.  In  spite 
of  the  higher  duties  the  import  of  breadstuffs 
increased  from  669,789  tons  in  1888  to  872,748 
tons  in  1889,  yielding  over  10,000,000  lire  in  cus- 
toms duties.  Imports  of  Indian  com  and  rice 
increased  no  less  than  those  of  wheat  A  new 
law  on  distilling  stimulated  imports  of  spirits 
temporarily.  The  prohibition  of  imports  of 
pork  and  pork  products  which  was  first  declared 
against  the  United  States  and  afterward  extend- 
ed to  other  countries  was  in  December,  1890,  re- 
moved in  respect  to  German  swine,  provided  im- 
ports are  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  a  health 
insnector. 

Narigation. — During  1889  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  ocean  commerce  entered  at 
Julian  por^  was  16,114,  of  7,198,422  tons,  of 
which  8,961,  of  1,835.378  tons,  were  Italian,  and 
7,153  of  5,358,044  tons,  were  foreign.  The  total 
number  includes  1,580  steamers,  of  1,286,825  tons, 
registered  as  Italian  and  4,972  foreign  steamers, 
of  5,060.886  tons;  making  6,552  steamers  alto- 
gether, of  6,847,211  tons.  The  departures  of  ocean 
vessels  numbered  15,365,  of  6,678,282  tons,  in- 
cluding 6,154  steamers,  of  5,858,997  tons.  Of  the 
total  number  of  vessels  entered  13,752,  of  6,514,- 
169  tons,and  of  the  number  cleared,  9,1 80,of  3,910,- 
271  tons,  carried  cargoes.  The  coasting  vessels  en- 
tered numbered  100,676,  of  18,712,893  tons,  23,517, 
of  11,029,839  tons,  being  steamers.  The  number 
cleared  coastwise  was  100,394,  of  14,086,379  tons, 
including  23,845  steamers,  of  11,468,855  tons. 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  possessing  the 
national  patent  declined  from  6.727,  of  732,494 
tons  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  6.442,  of  642,225  tons  at 
the  beginning  of  1889,  while  the  steam  vessels  in- 
creased from  254,  of  163,131  tons,  with  60,771 
registered  horse-power,  to  279,  of  182,249  tons, 
with  63,052  horse-power. 

Railroads. — On  Jan.  1, 1890,  there  were  13,- 
063  kilometres,  or  8.1 12  miles,  of  railroad  open  to 
traffic,  besides  2,262  kilometres  of  steam  tram- 
ways. The  railroad  receipts  in  1889  were  223,- 
685,592  lii-e.  A  large  part  of  the  system  is  state 
property,  although  under  the  law  of  April  27, 
1885,  the  operation  of  the  state  lines  has  been 
transferred  to  companies. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— The  number  of  let- 
ters carried  in  the  mails  during  the  financial  year 
ending  June  30,  1889,  was  121,743,000;  postal 
cards,  45,309,000;  printed  inclosures,  171,292,000; 
postal  ortiers,  5.139,000 ;  letters  posted  with  de- 
claration of  value,  9,612.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  were  44,072.875  lire  and  the  expenses  39,- 
211,548  lire. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation  on 


June  80,  1889,  was  85,822  kilometres,  or  21,936 
miles:  the  length  of  wires,  126,122  kilometres. 
There  are  besides  146  kilometres  of  submarine 
cable.  The  number  of  paid  internal  dispatches 
was  7,078,009  in  1888-'89 ;  of  international  dis- 
patches, 684,050 ;  of  official  dispatches,  583,246  ; 
of  messages  connected  with  the  service,  316,860; 
of  international  dispatches  in  transit,  131,482. 
The  receipts  were  14,742,228  lire ;  ordinary  ex- 
penses, 13,020,132  lire ;  extraordinary  expenses, 
599,998  lire. 

Campaign  against  the  Goyernment.— The 
energetic  Italian  Premier,  who  before  he  took 
office  was  an  advanced  Radical,  since  he  came 
to  the  head  of  affairs  has  learned  to  depend  less 
and  less  on  any  particular  party  or  parliament- 
ary combination,  and  been  able  to  carry  his 
measures,  now  with  the  support  of  the  Left,  and 
now  by  the  votes  of  the  Right.  The  party  lead- 
ers who  are  ambitious  to  succeed  him  and  the 
aspirants  for  office  who  would  not  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  old  times,  when  the  average 
duration  of  a  Cabinet  was  only  a  year,  have  at- 
tempted various  combinations  without  being  able 
to  shake  the  strong  minister,  who  has  shaped  his 
policy  in  accordance  with  the  ^neral  sense  of 
the  country  and  carried  it  out  with  a  vigor  that 
gives  more  satisfaction  than  even  the  pliant  tact 
of  Depretis,  although  it  has  made  him  many  ene- 
mies and  obtained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 
dictator  who  overrides  parliamentary  institu- 
tions, who  incurs  expenditures  in  advance  of  ap- 
propriations and  alters  the  laws  by  ministerial 
decrees. 

Crispi  has  so  long  been  decried  as  the  slave  of 
Bismarck  that  when  the  old  Chancellor  was  dis- 
missed the  opponents  of  the  triple  alliance  raised 
their  heads,  and  the  foes  and  rivals  of  Crispi 
combined  in  an  attack  with  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  bringing  about  his  fall.  In  Lombardy 
a  branch  of  tne  Conservative  party  issued  an  . 
anti-ministerial  platform  putting  forward  popu- 
lar demands  and  grievances,  and  in  the  south 
three  ex-ministers,  with  Magliani  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  premiership  and  Nicotera  as  the  real 
leader  behind  them,  assailed  the  Government 
at  its  weakest  point  and  advanced  a  plausible 
scheme  for  bringing  about  permanent  stability 
in  the  finances  by  limiting  African  expenditures 
and  reducing  the  army.  In  a  speech  delivered 
in  Naples  on  April  20  Signor  Magliani  said  that 
the  deficit  had  oecome  a  constant  factor,  50,000,- 
000  lire  annually  being  necessary  to  establish  an 
equilibrium  in  the  budget.  In  1887  there  was  a 
deficit  of  8,000,000  lire,  and  an  increase  of  23,- 
000,000  lire  in  the  military  budget ;  in  1888  the 
deficit  was  72,000,000  lire,  and  the  increase  in  the 
army  estimates  66,000,000  lire ;  in  1889  the  deficit 
grew  to  234,000,000  lire,  and  the  war  expendi- 
ture was  again  augmented  by  143,000,000  lire ; 
and  in  1890  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
account  would  probably  amount  to  70,000,000 
lire.  He  did  not  attack  the  triple  alliance,  but 
condemned  the  tariff  war  with  France.  There 
was  no  basis  for  a  coalition  between  the  north- 
em  Conservatives  and  the  southern  Liberals,  and 
the  project  of  a  fusion  of  Conservatives  appealing 
to  tne  masses  with  socialistic  schemes  and  ex- 
treme Radicals  never  took  definite  shape. 

The  popular  campaign  was  abandoned,  but  in 
the  Chamoer  the  ministry  continued  to  be  sub- 
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jected  to  fierce  attacks,  which  often  had  grounds 
in  unusual  repressive  acts.  Crispi  prohibited 
the  celebration,  on  Feb.  24,  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  at  Rome  in 
1849,  a  festival  that  has  been  celebrated  under 
all  former  Liberal  ministers.  A  Mazzini  celebra- 
tion in  Livomo  was  likewise  interdicted.  Crispi 
reduced  to  a  nullity  the  right  of  questioning 
ministers  by  evading  or  disdainfully  refusing  to 
answer  interpellations.  He  suppressed  the  Irre- 
dentist committee  in  Rome,  and  when  called  to 
account  by  his  rancorous  critic,  Signor  Imbriani, 
he  rebuked  the  President  of  the  Chamber  for  not 
calling  his  assailant  to  order,  driving  the  Presi- 
dent to  resign,  and  making  necessary  the  inter- 
vention of  the  King,  who  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. In  matters  of  parliamentary  privilege, 
contrary  to  precedent,  the  minister  interposed 
his  influence  to  withhold  the  right  of  immunity 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment  fivm  Prof.  Star- 
baro,  a  journalist,  who-  had  been  convicted  of 
publishing  a  political  libel,  and  as  a  demonstra- 
tion against  tne  Government  had  been  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  from  the  Repub- 
lican and  Socialist  Deputy,  Signer  Costa,  who 
had  received  the  excessive  sentence  of  three 
years  for  having  been  mixed  up  in  a  collision 
with  the  police  on  the  occasion  of  a  manifesta- 
tion in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Oberdank,  the 
Irredentist.  When  the  general  commanding  in 
Africa  expelled  two  Italian  newspaper  corre- 
spondents from  Massowah,  he  would  not  inter- 
fere in  response  to  popular  clamor  on  their  be- 
half, and  later  he  drew  upon  himself  denuncia- 
tions from  the  whole  European  press  by  order- 
ing out  of  the  country  the  Roman  correspond- 
ents of  the  *'  Frankfurter  Zeitung  "  and  of  the 
Paris  "Figaro,"  under  a  law  framed  upon  a 
French  act  that  has  never  been  put  in  force  since 
the  republic  was  established.  The  correspond- 
ents, wnose  reports  were  colored  by  their  hostility 
to  the  triple  alliance,  had  done  nothing  more 
than  repeat  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  Oppo- 
sition journals,  which  exaggerated  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  treasury  and  nearly  precipitated 
a  financial  panic.  To  prevent  a  renewal  of  riot- 
ous labor  demonstrations  the  Government  or- 
dered extraordinary  precautions  to  be  taken  when 
the  labor  agitation  that  spread  through  Europe 
in  the  spring  of  1890  manifested  itself  in  Italy. 
Permission  was  given  for  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
unemployed  to  be  held  in  Rome  on  April  13,  but 
only  in  the  court  of  the  military  barracks.  Ex- 
treme misery  was  common  on  account  of  the 
building  crisis  and  the  suspension  of  the  mu- 
nicipal improvements,  and  tne  idle  workmen  ap- 
pealed in  vain  to  the  Government  for  work  to 
support  their  starving  families.  A  great  crowd 
gathered  in  the  court-yard,  while  infantry,  artil- 
lery, and  cavalry,  filled  the  neighboring  streets. 
The  meeting  was  closed  by  the  inspector  of  po- 
lice when  the  orator^— a  working  man  named  De 
Sanctis— inveighed  against  the  inhumanity  of 
the  Government,  saying  that  the  unendurable 
condition  of  the  people  would  not  cease  till  they 
took  up  arras,  and  the  soldiers  cleared  the  place 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Some  of  the  mob  fell  upon 
the  carbineers  with  sticks,  and  later  the  crowd 
attempted  to  reassemble  in  a  public  square,  out 
of  which  they  were  driven  bv  the  cavalry.  Dem- 
onstrations on  the  1st  of  May  were  forbidden. 


Workmen  attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Rome, 
and  were  dispersed  by  force  at  four  successive 
rendezvous.  In  Bologna  and  Faenza  public 
meetings  were  broken  up  by  the  police,  and  in 
Turin  there  was  a  collision  with  the  soldiery,  and 
shots  were  fired  on  both  sides.  Two  great  strikes 
that  broke  out  in  Milan,  in  March,  were  eausHi 
by  scarcity  of  work,  and  one  of  these  the  Gov- 
ernment ended  by  giving  orders  for  railroad  ma- 
terial to  the  firms  that  had  cut  down  their  pay 
rolls.  For  the  want  resulting  from  the  cessation 
of  building  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  places, 
no  similar  relief  could  be  given. 

The  bold  measures  taken  to  repress  Irredent- 
ism  were  defended  with  frank  courage  by  the 
Premier  in  his  answers  to  Imbriani,  and  later  in 
the  year  in  a  speech  at  Florence,  in  which  he 
said  that  irresponsible  agitators  could  not  be 
allowed  to  break  treaties  or  to  usurp  the  right  of 
deciding  on  peace  or  war,  which  belongs  to  the 
highest   authority  of  the  state,  and  that  the 

Crinciple  of  nationality  could  not  be  insisted  on 
y  Italy  with  more  reason  than  by  Germany  in 
respect  to  the  German  portions  of  Russia  and 
the  Hapsburg  Empire,  or  against  Austria  with 
more  right  than  against  the  French  in  Corsica 
and  Nizza,  the  Swiss  in  Ticino,  and  the  £nglish 
in  Malta.  The  Republican  and  Irredentist  move- 
ment to  break  away  from  the  Liberal  monarchy 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  and  its  alliances  would  place 
the  very  Constitution  of  the  country  in  danger. 

A  vote  of  confidence  in  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government,  taken  on  May  31,  afforded  a 
decisive  test  of  the  undiminished  parliamentary 
strength  of  Signor  Crispi,  who  was  sustained  by 
five  sixths  of  the  Chamber. 

Legislation.— The  reconciliation  of  Church 
and  state  was  made  impossible  by  the  intrans- 
igent declaration  of  the  Pope,  that  the  tem- 
poral power  and  the  possession  of  Rome  are 
indispensable  to  the  independence  of  the  Holy 
See.  When  the  Pope  took  this  attitude  the 
Government  responded  by  proceeding  to  carry 
out  the  long  contemplated  plan  of  taking  the 
control  of  charitable  funds  away  from  the  clergy 
and  monastic  brotherhoods,  and  introducing  into 
the  criminal  code  a  law  by  which  preaching 
against  the  acts  of  the  Government  is  a  punish- 
able offense.  These  measures,  and  the  raising:  of 
a  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno,  drew  from  the 
Pope  an  allocution  reiterating  the  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  as  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  Church,  to  which  Crispi 
replied  by  proposing  a  law  to  take  a  large  num- 
ber of  female  primary  schools  conducted  by 
sisterhoods  from  their  charge  and  placing:  them 
under  lay  control. 

The  extension  of  the  voting  franchise  in  com- 
munal elections  did  not  have  much  effect  in  modi- 
fying the  character  of  the  elections  except  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  Radical  vote  was  already  large. 
The  new  civil  code,  which  went  into  force  on 
Jan.  1,  1800,  formally  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment through  the  whole  extent  of  the  kin^om. 
This  act  could  have  but  little  practical  effect  in 
either  increasing  or  diminishing  crimes  a^rninst 
the  persons,  for  the  reason  that  the  death  penalty 
had  been  abolished  in  fact  for  a  long  period. 

In  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  suffering  proleta- 
riat, the  Government  proposed,  fii-st,  an  organiza- 
tion of  public  charity,  such  as  has  never  existed 
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in  Italy,  for  the  claim  of  the  pauper  to  main- 
tenance at  the  cost  of  the  commune,  or  to  relief 
from  the  state,  has  not  been  recognized  in  the 
Italian  system  of  jurisprudence ;  and,  second,  a 
scheme  of  industrial  insurance  after  the  model 
of  the  German  social  legislation.  A  bill  estab- 
lishing compulsory  insurance  against  accidents 
was  introduced  by  the  Government  and  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  committee  of  the  Chamber. 
The  greatest  stress  was  laid  on  regulations  to 
prevent  accidents,  and  the  obligation  of  em- 
ployers to  provide  every  means  indicated  by 
science  and  experience  to  guard  against  injuries 
to  ihe  health  and  lives  of  their  employes,  and 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  enforce  this  principle 
and  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  were  fully 
recognized.  The  industrial  conditions  of  Italy 
seemed  to^the  Government  and  to  the  committee 
to  be  too  backward  for  a  thoroughgoing  applica- 
tion of  compulsory  insurance,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  proposea  to  limit  it  to  establishments  using 
steam  machinery  and  employing  more  than  10 
men.  In  the  Government  bill  the  quota  of  the 
insurance  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  men  was 
10  per  cent.,  the  employers  providing  the  rest. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  favored  restrict- 
ing compulsory  insurance  to  cases  of  accidents 
due  to  remissness  of  an  employer  in  taking  pre- 
ventive precautions  required  by  law  or  otherwise 
to  his  negligence,  the  whole  charge  being  placed 
upon  the  masters. 

A  bill  to  charter  a  land-mortgage  bank  for  fifty 
years,  with  an  authorized  capiuJ  of  100,000,000 
lire,  and  the  right  to  operate  in  all  parts  of  the 
monarchy,  encountered  some  opposition,  which 
was  particularly  directed  against  the  long  dura- 
tion of  the  charter  as  savoring  of  monopoly; 
but  the  arguments  of  the  minister  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  300,000,000  or  400,000,000  lire  of 
home  capital  that  was  locked  up  in  mortgages, 
it  was  necessary  to  attract  500,000,000  or  600,- 
000,000  lire  from  abroad  in  order  to  relieve  land 
owners  from  the  pressure  that  hindered  agricult- 
ural progress,  which  could  only  be  done  by  a 
strong  institution  that  should  be  authorized  to 
lend  money  on  long  terms,  finally  secured  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Beform  of  Charitable  Institations.— By 
the  new  police  law  that  went  into  operation  at 
the  beginning  of  1890  the  ri^ht  of  citizens  who 
are  incapable  of  earning  their  support  by  their 
labor  to  exist  without  resorting  to  crime  or  beg- 
ging was  formally  acknowledged,  and  the  bodies 
were  designated  whose  care  it  shall  be  to  succor 
necessitous  persons.  In  this  categorv  were  in- 
cluded religious  confraternities,  which  were  left 
out  in  1862  when  a  law  regulating  charitable 
trusts  was  enacted.  By  the  act  of  June  30, 1889, 
religious  foundations,  charitable  societies,  and 
pious  brotherhoods  whose  revenues  are  not  em- 
ployed for  specific  benevolent  or  necessary  relig- 
ious purposes  are  required  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  helpless  poor.  This  enact- 
ment made  it  encumbent  on  the  Government  to 
supervise  the  funds  coming  within  the  purview 
of  the  law.  On  Jan.  12, 1890,  a  royal  decree  was 
published,  ordering  prefects  and  sub-prefects  to 
mvestigate  and  report  on  all  brothernoods  and 
similar  institutions. 

The  confraternities  alone,  of  which  there  are 
8,487,  have  a  capital  endowment  ot  111,951,011 


lire,  yielding  a  gross  income  of  8,858,943  lire,  of 
which  only  1,188,773  lire  continued  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
nally bequeathed.  In  1890  there  were  11,707 
confraternities,  disposing  of  an  income  of  9,000,- 
000  lire,  or  6,000,000  after  deducting  all  charges, 
of  which  3,600,000  lire  were  devotea  to  religious 
observances,  often  conducing  to  superstition. 
The  op&re  me  or  charitable  foundations  em- 
braced in  tne  law  of  Aug.  3,  1863,  numbered  in 
1880,  when  a  thorough  investigation  into  their 
financial  condition  was  undei*taken,  21,766,  not 
counting  institutions  for  lending  to  the  poor  or 
for  the  encouragement  of  saving,  like  monti  di 
pieid,  savings  banks,  agricultural  loan  institu- 
tions, etc.  Their  gross  capital  in  1880  was  about 
2,000,000.000  lire,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
88,250,067  lire,  which  was  reduced  by  liabilities 
to  the  amount  of  8,299,676  lire,  14,798,067  lire  of 
taxes,  etc.,  and  17,304,880  lire  of  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration to  47,917,444  lire.  Casual  legacies, 
subsidies  from  communes  for  the  support'  of 
hospitals,  and  private  gifts  increased  the  sum  at 
the  disposal  of  the  associations  to  95,031,946  lire. 
Between  1880  and  1888  new  bequests  added  99,- 
691,046  lire  to  the  endowment  funds.  Of  40,- 
000,000  lire  appropriated  by  the  communes  in 
1886  for  charitable  relief  25  per  cent.,  and  of 
20,000,000  lire  similarly  devoted  by  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  75  per  cent.,  were  confided  to 
the  opere  pie  for  disDursement.  These  institu- 
tions were  very  unequally  distributed  in  the 
different  sections,  and  their  action  was  circum- 
scribed as  to  the  objects  and  manner  of  relief 
and  the  territory  of  their  operations  by  the  deeds 
of  endowment  or  the  statutes  under  which  they 
were  established. 

A  bill  for  reorganizing  the  opere  pie  and 
placing  them  under  state  control  passed  the 
Chamber  before  the  end  of  1889.  The  Senate, 
in  which  Conservative  rather  than  Clerical  in- 
fluences prevailed,  gave  its  approval  to  nearly 
80  clauses,  and  even  accepted  the  part  of  the  bill 
that  gave  the  greatest  ofifense  to  the  Church, 
namely,  the  exclusion  of  parish  priests  from  the 
local  commissions  that  were  to  be  created  for 
the  administration  of  the  reformed  charitable 
trusts,  not  daring  to  antagonize  the  dominant 
Radical  and  anti-Clerical  sentiment  of  modem 
Italy.  Having  thus  conformed  to  popular  opin- 
ion on  the  main  issue,  the  numerous  enemies  of 
Crispi  in  the  Senate  thought  that  they  could 
strike  a  blow  at  him  without  incurring  odium 
by  attacking  a  supplementary  provision  of  the 
bill  diverting  to  charitable  uses  funds  originally 
given  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites  and 
other  purposes  of  no  apparent  public  utility.  In 
the  vote  taken  on  an  amendment  striking  out 
this  clause,  on  May  5,  the  Government  was  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  93  to  76.  The  blow  was 
delivered  in  the  dark,  as  the  vote  was  by  secret 
ballot.  Crispi  declared  the  intention  of  dissolv- 
ing the  Chamber  and  appealing  to  the  country, 
and  was  doubtless  eager  to  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  before  the  people  on  an  issue  that 
would  unite  the  Radical,  Liberal,  and  Moderate 
Liberal  elements  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  an 
adverse  vote  on  some  financial  question.  The 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  was  in  favor  of  giving 
the  Senate  a  chance  to  withdraw  from  its  posi- 
tion, although  Signer  Coppino  had  resigned  from 
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the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  when  the 
Senate,  actuated  by  hostility  toward  him,  had 
rejected  his  bill  for  unifying  the  laws  of  the 
various  once -independent  states  now  forming 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  regard  to  archaeologi- 
cal discoveries  and  for  protecting  the  arch»o- 
logical  treasures  of  the  country  by  regulations 
against  exportation,  defacement,  etc.  By  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  the  bill  was  allowed  to 
go  back  to  the  Chamber  to  be  restored  to  its 
originai  form,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
the  Senate  then  insisted  on  excising  the  clause 
an  appeal  would  be  taken  to  the  constituencies, 
and  tnat  in  the  new  Parliament  enough  addi- 
tional Senators  would  be  created  to  carry  the 
measure.  When  the  bill  came  back  from  the 
Chamber  the  Senate  passed  the  objectionable 
clause  without  demur. 

Reform  of  Local  Goyernmenl—The  burden 
imposed  on  the  people  by  the  enormous  arma- 
ments that  Italy  is  obliged  to  keep  up  and  to 
continually  enlarge  as  a  member  of  the  triple 
alliance,  by  the  expenditure  on  railroads  beyond 
present  needs,  which  is  also  to  a  great  extent  a 
necessity  of  the  military  situation,  and  by  the  gi- 
gantic scheme  of  the  National  Government,  emu- 
lating the  institutions  of  the  long-established 
and  wealthy  centralized  nations,  would  be  easy 
to  bear  if  they  were  not  supplemented  bv  excess- 
ive local  taxation,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
very  largely  wasted.  The  taxation,  which  is  do- 
ing much  to  check  the  prosperity  and  hinder  the 
development  of  the  nation,  is  indeed  more  that 
of  the  local  than  of*  the  national  authorities, 
and  the  chief  cause  is  the  general  corruption  in 
the  communal  and  municipal  administration, 
made  possible  by  the  complicated  arrangements 
of  local  government  and  tne  indifiPerence  of  the 
electors,  not  more  than  half  of  whom  vote  for 
the  delegates,  although  there  is  no  Clerical  ab- 
stention, as  in  the  national  elections.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  hitherto  been  reluctant  to  interfere, 
being  deterred  by  consideration  for  the  principle 
of  local  self-government  that  has  always  been 
one  of  the  Liberal  tenets.  The  bankruptcy  of 
the  municipalities  of  Naples  and  Rome  led  to  an 
investigation  of  their  affairs  and  to  the  interven- 
tion of  the  state  at  the  invitation  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  brought  up  the  question  of  the 
mismanagement  of  local  anairs  everywhere  and 
the  necessity  for  greater  central  control.  In 
Naples  the  looseness  and  corruption  with  which 
the  finances  of  the  city  were  found  to  have  been 
conducted  surpassed  the  worst  predictions,  and 
in  Rome,  while  the  giving  of  bribes  and  subsi- 
dies and  the  pocketing  of  illegal  perquisites  were 
less  open  and  shameless,  jobbery  and  extrava- 
gance were  quite  as  prevalent.  Of  8,257  com- 
munes in  the  kingdom,  more  than  5,()00  are  in 
debt.  There  are  more  than  100,000,000  lire  of 
loans  on  which  the  interest  exceeds  6  per  cent, 
3,000,000  lire  on  which  it  is  more  than  7  per 
cent.,  and  688,000,000  lire  paying  more  than  10 
per  cent.  The  amount  paid  annually  in  excess 
of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  about  54,000,000 
lire.  Debts  owed  by  communes  to  the  provincial 
governments  have  in  several  instances  been  set- 
tled for  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  or  simply 
wiped  out  on  the  ground  of  insolvency.  The 
Parliament  has  frequently  by  special  legislation 
authorized  communes  to  exceed   the  statutory 


limit  of  taxation.  In  rural  communes  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  make  appropriations  for 
private  roads  and  other  works  that  are  of  no 
benefit  to  the  commune  or  to  the  peasant^^  who  pay 
the  taxes,  but  only  to  individual  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential proprietors,  a  class  that  habitually 
evades  its  fair  proportional  share  of  taxation.  In 
Naples  an  immense  sum  of  taxes  was  reported 
impossible  of  collection  because  the  persona 
taxed  could  not  be  found,  and  yet  when  the 
names  were  made  public  by  the  Government  in- 
vestigation they  were  found  to  include  some  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens.  Embezzlements 
by  communal  treasurers  were  sometimes  covered 
up  by  secretly  appropriating  a  sum  to  balance 
the  *  peculations,  and  in  Naples  the  councilois 
voted  money  for  such  purposes  as  the  education 
of  their  sons  or  simply  as  gratuities  to  municipal 
officials. 

The  Mayor  of  Rome,  Signor  Armellini,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  city,  in 
which  he  urged  the  imperative  need  of  state  as- 
sistance. Not  only  would  the  Government  have 
to  provide  the  money  to  pay  interest  on  the 
loan  of  160,000,000  lire  that  it  had  guaranteed, 
but  to  take  over  the  work  of  erecting  or  restor- 
ing numerous  public  buildinjp,  the  regulation  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  building  of  streets  and  bridges, 
or  provide  means  for'carrying  out  these  improve- 
ments under  state  supervision.  The  city  was  at 
the  end  of  its  resources,  being  compelled  to  im- 
pose new  taxes  to  meet  current  expenses.  As 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  municipal  affairs,  a 
bill  was  proposed  by  Signor  Crispi,  the  pn>visioDS 
of  which  were  so  repugnant  to  the  members  of 
the  existing  Municipal  Council  that  they  decided 
to  resign  m  a  body.  In  the  Chamber  the  bill 
was  hotlv  debated,  and  Menotti  Garibaldi,  pro- 
testing tnat  discussion  was  stifled,  resigned  his 
seat  on  June  80  in  order  to  consult  the  sense  of 
his  constituency.  The  Irredentists,  whose  indig- 
nation against  the  Government  had  been  freshly 
excited  by  its  seeming  indifference  fo  the  sup- 
pression by  the  Austrian  authorities  of  the  so- 
ciety callea  Pro  Patria,  the  ostensible  object  of 
which  was  to  preserve  and  encourage  the  use  of 
the  Italian  language  in  Trieste  and  Trent,  set  up, 
by  way  of  protest,  a  journalist  of  Rome  named 
Barzillai,  who  was  a  native  of  Trieste.  At  the 
last  moment  the  Government  put  into  the  field 
as  the  official  candidate  Count  Antonelli,  recently 
returned  from  Africa.  The  exciting  questions 
discussed  with  so  much  animation  in  the  Cham- 
ber made  no  impression  on  the  voters,  who  bore 
a  smaller  proportion  than  usual  to  the  number 
on  the  register,  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  the 
voting  population  going  to  the  polls.  Garibaldi 
receivea  an  insignificant  number  of  votes,  and  in 
the  second  election,  Antonelli  not  having  obtained 
an. absolute  majority  on  the  first  ballot,  the  re- 
sult indicated  that  the  Radical,  Conservative, 
and  other  Opposition  parties,  even  including  the 
Clerical  abstainers,  could  not  together  muster 
one  third  of  the  voters.  Shortly  before  the 
election  Signor  Fortis,  a  Radical,  who  had  entered 
the  Cabinet  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Interior  Department  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a 
section  of  his  party  to  join  the  ministerial  ranks, 
or  at  least  to  cease  a  factious  opposition,  retired 
because  he  had  failed  in  his  task. 
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The  Cteneral  Election.—In  September  Signor 
Seismit-Doda,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  was  dis- 
missed from  office  because  he  attended  a  banquet 
at  Udine  at  which  strong  Irredentist  tendencies 
were  manifested.  In  discussing  the  renewal  of 
the  triple  alliance,  which  expires  in  1892,  Signor 
Crispi  is  said  to  have  asked  for  the  cession  of  a 
part  of  the  Trentino,  and  to  have  met  with  a  re- 
lusal  from  Count  Kalnoky  and  strong  objections 
from  the  side  of  Germany  to  making  the  alliance 
depend  on  Italian  Irredentist  claims.  In  October 
the  visits  of  the  police  and  sanitary  authorities 
to  convents  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  and  the 
release  of  inmates  of  the  convent  popularly 
called  Sepolte  Vive  ("  buried  alive  "),  who  had  first 
entered  the  institution  under  compulsion,'  af- 
forded a  new  cause  of  irritation  to  the  Church. 
Expectations  that  the  Clerical  party  would  take 
an  active  part  in  politics  were  aroused  in  the 
early  part  of  1890,  but  without  reason.  The 
Chamber  was  dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  long 
session  of  1889-'90,  and  new  elections  were  or- 
dered to  take  place  in  November.  In  an  impor- 
tant speech  at  Turin,  reviewing  the  course  of  his 
administration,  Signor  Crispi  made  a  statement 
regarding  the  financial  situation  that  placed  it 
in  a  somewhat  less  favorable  light  than  earlier 
estimates.  The  budget  of  1889-*90  closed  with 
an  estimated  deficit  of  74,000,000  lire.  The  deficit 
for  1890-'91,  owing  to  diminished  receipts  from 
duties  on  cereals,'raihx)ads,  and  the  taxes  on  com- 
mercial transactions,  the  deficit,  instead  of  11,- 
000,000  lire,  would  be  25,000,000  lire.  There 
would  be  a  smaller  deficit  in  the  succeeding 
year,  and  in  order  to  banish  it  from  future  budg- 
ets the  Government  would  demand  the  simpli- 
flcation  of  the  public  services  and  the  distribution 
over  longer  periods  of  the  outlay  on  public 
works,  and  would,  furthermore,  introduce  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  collecting  taxes. 
Appealing  to  the  working-class  vote,  the  minis- 
ter promised,  in  addition  to  accident  insurance, 
to  propose  a  national  pension  fund  foraged  work- 
men and  a  council  of  masters  and  men  for  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes.  In  regard  to  the 
military  situation,  he  spoke  of  the  triple  alliance 
as  enabling  Italy  to  do  with  lighter  armaments 
than  would  be  necessary  if  she  still  occupied  an 
isolated  position.  Not  being  able  to  secure  a 
general  Euro{)ean  disarmament,  Italy  would  com- 
mit a  perilous  act  if  she  reduced  her  armaments, 
which  were,  moreover,  purely  defensive. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  beyond  expecta- 
tion favorable  to  the  ministerial  party,  which 
elected  410  candidates.  The  Extreme  Radicals 
secured  only  37  seats,  and  the  remaining  61  fell 
to  the  Conservative  or  Constitutional  Opposition. 
The  gift  "Of  100,000  lire  from  the  Franco-Italian 
economist  Cemuschi  toward  the  election  ex- 
penses of  the  Radicals  was  no  benefit,  but  a 
serious  drawback  to  their  canvass.  In  Rome  all 
the  Government  candidates  were  elected  except 
one,  who  was  beaten  by  the  Irredentist  Barzillai. 
Andrea  Costa,  who  was  a  fugitive  in  France,  was 
re-elected  in  Ravenna  and  Sslogna.  As  the  can- 
didate of  the  minority  in  Rome,  Prince  Ode»- 
calchi,  a  Monarchical  Socialist,  was  elected.  The 
fierce  opposition  of  the  Radicals,  who  exerted  all 
their  energies  in  the  contest,  the  result  of  which 
showed  how  inferior  they  are  in  numbers  to  the 
adherents  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Crispi  from 


his  predecessors,  was  a  personal  one  directed 
against  him,  whom  they  regard  as  a  renegade 
because  he  had  drifted  from  the  Extreme  Left  to 
the  Center,  cut  loose  from  the  Irredentist  ten- 
dencies that  he  had  formerly  exhibited,  and  on 
social  and  political  questions  courted  the  approval 
of  the  Moderate  Right  rather  than  carry  out  the 
views  of  his  former  party  associates.  The  Ex- 
treme Left  is  split  into  the  two  irreconcilable 
factions,  the  Socialists  and  the  Radicals  being  at 
war  with  one  another,  and  even  the  latter  are 
divided  on  the  questions  of  Irredentism  and  the 
continuance  of  the  triple  alliance.  Republicanism 
is  still  in  the  theoretical  stage,  and  does  not  enter 
into  practical  politics  otherwise  than  in  the 
manifestation  of  svmpathy  and  fraternal  feeling 
for  the  French  and  hostility  to  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  league  with  the  Italian  monarchy.     The 

gsneral  sentiment  was  pointedly  expressed  in 
rispi's  famous  phrase:  "The  republic  divides 
us,  and  the  Monarchy  unites  us." 

The  New  Chamber.— The  increased  numeri- 
cal strength  of  the  Government  party  was  less 
favorable  for  its  harmony  and  cohesion  than  a 
reduced  majority  would  have  been.  Discord  in 
the  Cabinet  had  led  to  the  summary  removal  of 
the  late  Minister  of  Finance  before  the  elections 
took  place.  Signor  Seismit-Doda,  who  belonged 
to  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Cabinet,  growmg 
restive  under  the  movement  of  the  center  of 
gravity  toward  the  Right  through  Crispi's  un- 
mistakable moderate  tendencies,  attempted  to 
organize  a  v^actionary  movement  toward  Radi- 
calism. When  he  committed  himself  so  far 
as  to  listen  without  protest  to  anti-Austrian 
speeches  at  a  public  dmner  of  the  Irredentists^ 
Signor  Crispi  sent  a  request  for  his  resignation. 
Doda,  who  nad  already  had  differences  with  the 
president  of  the  ministry  refused  to  resign  ex- 
cept to  the  ministry  as  a  whole,  hoping  there- 
by to  create  a  split  in  the  Cabinet,  and  per- 
haps to  get  a  majority  to  uphold  his  right  to 
follow  an  independent  political  course.  Crispi 
met  this  emergency  by  obtaining  the  signature 
of  the  King  to  a  decree  curtly  dismissing  him 
and  intrusting  his  portfolio  provisionally  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Signor  Giolitti.  On 
the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  new  Chamber 
Giolitti,  being  unable  to  approve  certain  public 
undertakings  that  Signor  Finali,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  considered  indispensable  for  the 
protection  of  agricultural  interests  in  parts  of 
the  country  subject  to  inundations,  resigned 
from  the  ministry  on  Dec  8,  when  his  economi- 
cal views  were  not  accepted,  and  Signor  Gri- 
maldi  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  taking  the 
portfolio  of  Finance  and  provisionally  that  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Parliament  was  opened  by  King  Umberto 
on  Dec.  10.  The  speech  from  the  throne  de- 
clared that,  the  military  reorganization  having 
been  completed  within  defensive  limits,  Italy 
felt  sure  of  herself.  In  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  relations  between  Church  and  state,  the 
Italian  monarchy,  which  is  founded  on  the  will 
of  the  people  as  well  as  on  traditions,  is  a  pledge 
of  peace  and  liberty,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  derogation  in  the  name  of  religion.  With 
reference  to  the  financial  situation,  retrench- 
ments in  the  administrations  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  system  of  taxation  were  all  that 
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would  be  necessary  to  effect  an  equilibrium. 
Signor  Crispi  announced  in  a  meeting  of  his 
supportei-s  tnat  the  Government  would  be  able 
to  ao  without  fresh  taxes.  His  determination 
to  pursue  a  conservative  policy  and  resist  inno- 
vations was  evidenced  by  his  selection  of  the  89 
new  members  nominated  to  the  Senate,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  taken  from  the  Right  Cen- 
ter. *  The  Minister  of  War  resigned  a  few  days 
after  the  Chamber  met,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gen.  Pelloux. 

The  Radicals  forced  a  conflict  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  the  result  of  which,  though  the 
attack  was  bold  and  well  planned,  was  a  more 
decisive  defeat  than  any  that  they  had  sustained 
in  the  former  Parliament.  Signor  Imbriani 
offered  a  resolution  implying  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  acted  unconstitutionally  in  dis- 
missing Seismit-Doda  by  royal  decree,  and  that 
the  subsequent  retirement  of  Giolitti  furnished 
additional  proof  of  his  tendency  to  override  his 
colleagues  m  the  Cabinet  and  govern  dictato- 
rially.  By  shrewd  tactics  Crispi  confined  the 
debate  to  one  phase  of  the  question,  and  having 
drawn  from  Seismit-Doda  a  defense  of  his  pres- 
ence at  the  banquet,  he  quoted  from  speeches 
made  there  to  show  that  the  continuity  and  suc- 
cess of  Italy's  foreign  policy  was  at  stake  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Cabinet  lowered  by  the  act  of 
the  late  Minister  of  Finance.  lie  asked  for  a 
motion  of  confidence,  which  was  made  and  im- 
mediately voted  by  a  maioritv  of  271  against  10. 
The  other  Radicals  left  the  Chamber  because  the 
constitutional  question  was  avoided  by  the  prem- 
ature ending  of  the  debate. 

Colonial  Possessions.— The  belt  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea  belonging  to  Italy,  with 
rear  country  of  undetermined  depth,  has  been 
given  the  name  of  the  colony  of  Erythrea.  The 
coast  line  of  about  620  miles  extends  from  Cape 
Kasar,  in  18°  2'  of  north  latitude,  to  Cape  Sin- 
thiar,  in  12°  50'  of  north  latitude.  The  western 
frontier  of  the  Italian  possessions  is  about  38° 
east  from  Greenwich,  rart  of  the  territory  has 
been  occupied  and  declared  to  .be  under  Italian 
sovereignty,  and  over  the  rest  a  protectorate  has 
been  proclaimed.  Erythrea  comprises  Assab  and 
its  territory,  having  a  length  from  north  to  south 
of  about  80  miles ;  Massowah  and  neigborin^  isles, 
with  the  coast  from  Emberemi  to  the  penmsula 
of  Buri ;  the  Dahlak  Islands  and  the  protector- 
ates of  the  Danakil  coast,  the  sultanate  of  Ra- 
heita,  and  the  countries  of  the  Habab,  Boyos, 
and  Beni-Amer  tribes.  Italy  has  reserved  for 
herself  as  against  other  European  powei*s  the 
protectorate  of  the  sultanate  of  Aussa  or  Haussa 
and  its  dependencies. 

In  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  Mav  2  and  Sept. 
29,  1889,  the  Government  of  the  tang  of  Italy 
represents  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia  in  all  his  ex- 
ternal relations.  The  diplomatic  agent  at  the 
court  of  the  Negus  in  1889  was  Count  Salimbeni. 
On  May  17,  1890,  a  peace  was  signed  at  Adua 
with  Ras  Mangascia,  nephew  of  the  late  Kin^  of 
Ethiopia,  who  for  some  time  held  the  provmce 
of  Tigreh  against  King  Menelek. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  part  of 
the  Somali  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jub 
near  the  equator  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
British  Somali  protectorate  of  Cape  Hafun,  in  8° 
of  north  latitude,  inclusive  of  the  sultanate  of 


Obbi  or  Oppiai  has  been  taken  under  the  protect- 
orate of  Italy.  Negotiations  are  pending  for 
the  transfer  of  the  stations  on  the  coast  belong- 
ing to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

The  imports  into  Massowah  by  land  and  sea 
in  1889  amounted  to  12,939,957  lire.  Of  2,065 
vessels,  of  200,997  tons,  arriving  at  the  port,  1,241 
were  Italian,  and  of  1,871  that  sailed,  of  the  ag- 
gregate capacity  of  211,142  tons,  1,200  were  Ital- 
ian. A  line  of  railroad,  17  miles  long,  is  in  oper- 
ation at  Massowah  between  M'Kulu  and  Saati, 
and  another  railroad  has  been  built  from  Abd-el- 
Kader  to  Arkiko.  The  colonial  array  of  Italy 
comprises  two  battalions  of*  rifles,  a  battalion  of 
beraaglieri,  a  company  of  fortress  artillery,  a 
mountain  battery  of  4  guns,  a  company  of  mech- 
anicians, a  company  of  sappers,  a  company  of 
railroad  troops,  a  signal  corps,  a  company  of  san- 
itary troops,  a  commissariat  company,  and  a 
company  of  train,  numbering  altogether  109  offi- 
cers and  3,096  men,  with  371  norses.  The  native 
troops  comprise  six  battalions  of  infantry,  two 
squadrons  of  scouts,  a  mountain  battery  with  6 
guns,  and  a  force  of  police,  numbering  altogether 
114  oflQcers,  of  whom  74  are  Italians,  and  3,794 
men.  The  town  of  Massowah  has  a  population 
of  16,000  people,  of  whom  500  are  Italians  (ex- 
clusive of  the  military),  700  Greeks,  50  Europeans 
of  other  nationalities,  and  100  East  Indian  Ban- 
ians. Prof.  Guido  Cora  has  estimated  the  area 
of  the  regions  in  Africa  under  Italian  sover- 
ei^ty,  protection,  or  influence  at  836,070  square 
miles  and  the  population  at  5,958,800.  To  the 
country  around  Massowah  under  immediate  Ital- 
ian jurisdiction,  including  Keren  and  Asmaiv, 
he  assigns  an  area  of  3,100  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  250,000 ;  the  Dahlak  archipela£0 
nas  an  area  of  420  square  miles  and  2,000  inhab- 
itants ;  the  Assab  territory  is  550  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  its  population  is  6,800 ;  the  terri- 
tory of  the  protected  Hababs  and  other  tribes  is 
estimated  to  embrace  an  area  of  18,000  square 
miles,  with  200,000  inhabitants ;  the  territory  of 
Afar  or  Danakil,  inclusive  of  Aussa,  is  estimated 
at  34,000  square  miles,  with  200,000  population; 
the  Somali  coast  and  a  tract  extending  into  the 
interior  as  far  as  Wadi  Nogal  and  Mudug  has  an 
estimated  area  of  90,000  square  miles  and  a  pop- 
ulation roughly  reckoned  at  300,000 ;  and  Abys- 
sinia, with  Shoa,  Kaffa,  Harrar,  etc.,  has  an  ex- 
tent of  190,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  5,000,000. 

In  north  Somaliland  the  Germans  were  rivals 
of  the  Italians  before  they  abandoned  their  pre- 
tensions in  this  region  to  the  English,  who  im- 
mediately entered  into  an  arrangement  which 
enables  Italy  to  round  off  her  protectorate  over 
Abyssinia  And  adjacent  countries  while  leaving 
England  in  command  of  the  approaches  to  the 
Nile  regions.  In  visiting  Uba,  near  Warsheik, 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  presents  to  the  Sul- 
tan, whose  territory  had  been  proclaimed  an 
Italian  protectorate,  Lieut.  Zava^Ii,  of  the  navy, 
was  killed  by  the  natives  on  April  24, 1890.  The 
position  of  the  Italians  at  Keren  and  Asmara 
was  menaced  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  dervishes  of  the  Sou- 
dan. Abu  Kerdja,  Emir  of  Tokar,  made  a  raid 
on  Taklai,  on  the  border  of  the  Habab  country, 
and  was  repulsed.  Simultaneously  Osman  Dig- 
ma  advanced  from  Kassala  against  the  Bexu- 
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Amer  tribe.  Eyidentlj  a  concentrated  move- 
ment was  planned  between  the  secret  and  open 
enemies  of  the  Italians  and  the  dervishes  to  fall 
upon  the  occupying  force,  which  was  remote 
from  the  base  oi  operations,  and  drive  it  out  of 
Bogosland.  These  events  suggested  the  advisa^ 
bility  of  extending  the  defensive  frontier  by 
gaining  possession  of  Kassala,  which  was  cov- 
eted for  the  further  reason  that  it  would  extend 
the  field  of  trading  operations  into  a  new  region 
capable  of  great  development.  However  impor- 
tant the  co-operation  of  the  Italians  would  be  for 
the  ultimate  pacification  of  the  Soudan,  the  Eng- 
lish were  unwilling  to  admit  a  commercial  com- 
petitor into  a  region  reserved  for  British  ex- 
ploitation. After  African  delimitation  treaties 
nad  been  concluded  by  England  with  Germany 
and  France,  the  Italian  Government  proposed  a 
conference  to  settle  the  boundaries  between  its 
possessions  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  and  the  British 
sphere.  The  negotiations  were  intrusted  to  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring,  the  British  agent  in  Egypt,  who 
went  to  Italy  in  September,  1890,  accompanied 
by  Gen.  Sir  Francis  Grenfell  as  his  adviser  on 
the  military  aspects  of  the  controversy.  The 
Italian  Government  proposed  that  tne  line 
should  be  drawn  about  half-way  between  Suakin 
and  Massowah.  The  English  were  entirely  will- 
ing to  concede  the  coast  district  claimed,  as  it  is 
of  no  value,  either  strategically  or  commercially, 
but  none  of  the  Hinterland^  which  would  in- 
clude Kassala  and  Atbara,  and  if  extended  west- 
ward would  take  in  the  Blue  and  White  Niles 
and  their  junction  at  Khartoum.  The  Nile 
regions  Italy  had  no  intention  of  claiming,  for 
it  belongs  geogi-aphically  and  historically  within 
the  Egyptian  sphere ;  but  by  the  same  titles  she 
c^aim^  Kassala  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  sphere 
in  which  she  had  established  her  influence  with 
the  approval  of  Great  Britain.  Ethnolo^ically, 
it  forms  part  of  the  domain  of  the  Bern- Amer 
and  other  tribes  taken  under  her  protection  and 
subsidized  at  a  heavy  cost  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  dervishes.  Without  it  her  dominion  over 
these  Arab  tribes  could  never  be  consolidated, 
but  would  be  disputed  and  remain  alwajrs  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  and  a  cause  of  friction  be- 
tween Italians  and  Englishmen,  although  with- 
out their  allegiance  the  port  of  Massowiin  would 
lose  much  of  its  value.  The  commercial  impor- 
tance of  Kassala  is  very  great.  The  Italians  if 
established  there  could  tap  the  trade  of  the  Sou- 
dan and  draw  a  large  part  of  it  to  Massowah. 
Before  1882  much  of  the  trade  was  actually  cen- 
tered in  this  place.  From  the  strategical  point 
of  view  the  possession  of  Kassala  was  regarded 
by  the  Italians  as  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  their  advanced  positions  at  Keren  and  As- 
mara so  long  as  these  were  threatened  by  Osman 
Digma.  The  English  were  disposed  at  first  to 
urge  the  strategical  importance  to  themselves  of 
a  position  that  flanked  the  Berber  route  and,  if 
held  by  a  foreign  power,  menaced  Khartoum, 
but  abandoned  this  argument,  which  they  could 
not  put  forward  with  good  grace  after  having 
conceded  still  more  commanding  military  posi- 
tions to  Germany  as  soon  as  a  better  one  was 
furnished  by  the  Egyptians,  more  particularly 
the  element  hostile  to  England,  who  raised  an 
outcry  against  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  the 
former  dominion.    In  Italy  the  agitation  was  re- 


garded as  unreasonable  and  perhaps  a  factitious 
one  fomented  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment. 
Kassala  was  never  anything  more  to  Egypt  than 
an  outpost  against  Abyssinian  aggression,  which 
need  be  no  longer  feared  since  Abyssinia  is 
under  Italian  influence.  The  Italian  minis- 
ter urged  that  Kassala  is  the  key  of  Abyssinia, 
and  that  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
dervishes,  Abyssinia,  for  the  safety  of  which 
Italy  is  responsible,  is  in  constant  danger  of  at- 
tack. He,  therefore,  asked  that  either  Egypt  or 
England  should  go  to  Kassala ;  in  which  case  the 
Italians  would  have  neighbors  that  they  could 
trust,  or  that  England  should  give  consent  to 
its  military  occupation  by  the  Italians.  The 
views  of  tHe  two  governments  being  so  diverg- 
ent, the  Italian  representative  proposed,  as  a 
temporary  arrangement,  that  his  Government 
be  allowed  to  occupy  and  hold  Kassala  with  its 
troops  for  its  own  protection,  since  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  authorities  could  not  maintain  peace 
and  order.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  was  willing  to 
accept  this  compromise,  provided  the  Italian 
Government  formally  acknowledged  the  Egyp- 
tian right  to  Kassala,  and  would  engage  to  witn- 
draw  its  garrison  and  hand  over  the  place  to 
Egypt  as  soon  as  the  Egyptian  Government 
should  send  troops  to  occupy  the  district.  For 
the  capture  of  Kassala  an  expedition  would  be 
required  that  might  entail  heavy  sacrifices,  and 
therefore  the  Italian  Government  would  not 
agree  to  restore  the  town  to  Egypt  and  abandon 
the  claims  of  Abyssinia  after  performing  the 
work  that  belonged  to  Egypt  if  her  claims  to 
the  place  were  just,  but  offered  to  reserve  all 
rights  that  Egypt  now  possessed,  and  leave  the 
question  after  the  object  of  the  occupation 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  same  position  as 
at  present.  Italian  forces  would  take  Kassala 
and  continue  the  occupation  until  Egyptian  or 
English  troops  were  ready  to  resume  possession, 
when  the  question  would  be  made  tne  subject 
of  negotiations.  Neither  Government  was  will- 
ing to  make  further  concessions,  and  at  this 
point  the  conferences  were  broken  off  on  Oct.  10. 
A  few  days  afterward  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  sent 
out  a  diplomatic  note  of  the  same  tenor  as  the 
one  issued  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  annexation 
of  Massowah,  declaring  that  no  one  is  entitled, 
without  his  assent  as  suzerain  of  E^ypt,  to  ac- 
quire or  cede  any  part  of  the  Egyptian  domin- 
ions. In  an  incidental  allusion  to  Tripoli,  he 
said  that  he  would  defend  it  against  foreign  oc- 
cupation as  long  as  he  has  a  ship  or  a  soldier 
left.  An  arrangement  with  England  was  sub- 
sequently made,  allowing  Italian  troops  to  be 
sent  to  Kassala. 

The  Italian  Government  hopes  to  divert  a  large 
part  of  the  emigration  to  Africa  and  to  develop 
a  trade  that  will  bring  in  rich  returns  to  Italian 
industry  and  commerce.  The  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  colonial  enterprise  from  1882  to 
1890  was  about  100,000,000  lire.  Gen.  Gandolfe, 
who  was  appointed  civil  and  military  Governor 
of  the  possessions  on  the  Red  Sea,  announced 
when  he  entered  on  his  office  on  July  1,  1890, 
chat  military  rule  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he 
would  endeavor  to  make  the  people  understand 
the  benefits  of  civilization,  adaing  that  he  would 
respect  all  religious  beliefs  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  natives  and  Europeans  alike. 
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JAPAN.  The  Empire  of  Dai  Nippon,  or 
Japan,  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  at  tne  head 
of  which  is  the  Emperor,  Mutsiihito,  bom  Nov. 
3,  1852,  and  reckoned  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-third  in  the  line  of  mikados  or  sov- 
ereigns of  Tei  Koku  Nippon  ("  Japan,  the  coun- 
try of  the  theocratic  dynasty  ").  The  Empress, 
Haruko,  was  bom  May  29,  1850.  Of  eleven 
children  bom  to  the  Mikado,  all  bv  imperial  con- 
cubines, only  three  are  living.  A  pnncess  was 
born  Jan.  28,  1890,  and  two  princes  are  living. 
The  crown-prince,  or  heir-apf)arent,  ITaru-no- 
Miya.  was  formally  invested  with  the  title  and 
dignities  of  his  station  Nov.  8, 1889.  For  some 
years,  after  the  fire  destroyed  the  imperial  resi- 
dences in  Tokio,  the  Emperor  and  court  had 
their  residence  in  the  mansion  of  the  ex-Daimio 
of  Kiushiu ;  but,  on  Jan.  11, 1889,  the  removal  of 
the  imperial  familv  to  the  new  and  splendid  pal- 
ace was  accomplisned. 

Goyernmeiit.— The  Japanese  national  admin- 
istration is  now  fully  differentiated  in  the  three 
great  forms — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 
Associated  with  the  Emperor  in  the  executive 
are  the  Imperial  Cabinet  or  Privv  Council,  con- 
sisting of  18  members ;  a  Council  of  State,  con- 
sisting of  10  heads  of  administrative  depart- 
ments; and  the  Bureau  of  Railways.  In  1887 
there  were  213  flrst-class  functionanes  appointed 
by  the  Emperor,  7,181  assistants  of  the  so-ntn 
Class,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State,  and 
22,729  persons  appointed  by  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, making  a  total  of  22.729,  or,  including 
the  employes  of  the  to-guai  class,  31,729.  Other 
subordinate  branches  of  the  executive  are  the 
prefecture  of  police,  department  for  the  coloni- 
zation of  Yezo,  or  Hokkaido,  the  prefectures  and 
districts  of  the  empire,  and  the  under  prefect- 
ures, with  officers  and  subalterns  numbering 
78,186.  All  these,  except  83,686  persons  who  are 
paid  out  of  local  taxes,  draw  their  salaries  from 
the  national  treasury,  as  do  also  the  53  members 
of  the  legations  and  91  members  of  the  consu- 
lates abroad. 

The  legislative  department  consists  of  an  Up- 
per House,  or  House  of  Peers,  and  a  Lower 
House  or  House  of  Representatives,  which  met 
for  the  first  time  in  Tokio  in  the  new  and  mag- 
nificent National  Assembly  buildings,  Nov.  25, 
1890. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  1  Supreme  Court,  or 
Court  of  Cassation,  7. courts  of  appeal,  99  courts 
of  first  instance,  and  194  peace  tribunals.  The 
lower  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  claims 
amotintinp  to  less  than  100  ven,  together  with 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  police  officers.  The 
courts  of  first  instance  deal  with  cases  involv- 
ing 100  yen  or  more,  with  jurisdiction  over  mi- 
nor offenses  and  with  power  of  preliminary  exam- 
ination into  both  major  and  minor  offenses.  The 
courts  of  new  trials  hear  appeals  from  the  courts 
of  first  instance  on  quevStions  of  law  and  fact, 
and  sit  as  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for  the 
trial  of  major  offenses.  The  Court  of  Cassation 
hears  appeals  on  points  of  law,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  whether  errors  in  matters  of  jurisdic- 


tion, misinterpretation,  and  misapplication  of 
law,  or  violation  of  the  rales  of  procedure. 
There  are  are  501  judges  in  the  peace  tribunals, 
673  in  the  courts  of  first  instance,  70  in  the 
courts  of  appeals,  and  25  in  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, or  a  total  of  301  courts  and  1,269  judges. 
There  are  also  422  public  prosecutors,  1,404 
clerks  and  subordinates,  and  1,959  employes  of 
various  grades,  making  in  all  5,059  persons. 
There  are  193  prisons. 

Japanese  law,  so  far  as  written,  has  at  no  time 
been  the  genuine  outcome  of  the  national  life. 
In  the  seventh  and  later  centuries  Japan  bor- 
rowed the  codes  of  China,  which  were  formed 
during  the  Tang  and  Sung  dynasties.  During 
the  era  of  Meiji,  which  began  in  1868,  the  legis- 
lative activity  has  been  very  great  in  the  direc- 
tion of  borrowing  from  Euroj)e.  The  question 
of  codes  has  long  been  involved  in  the  politics  of 
treaty  revision,  and  the  able  men  of  Japan  are 
divided  into  two  parties  on  the  question  of  pro- 
codification  and  anti-codification.  Those  who 
favor  codification  are  the  men  in  power ;  those 
who  oppose  it  are  the  so-called  **  nationalista" 
The  criminal  code  and  the  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure, based  on  the  Code  Napolion  but  modi- 
fled  by  the  old  native  criminal  law,  were  drafted 
by  M.  Boissonade,  an  able  Fi-ench  lawyer,  and 
published  in  1880,  coming  into  force  in  1882. 
The  civil  code,  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  and 
the  commercial  code,  are  about  to  be  published. 
Crimes  are  classified  as — (1)  against  the  state  or 
imperial  family  and  in  violation  of  the  public 
credit,  policy, '  peace,  health,  morals,  etc. ;  (2) 
against  person  and  property ;  (8)  police  offenses. 
The  subdivision  is  into  major  and  minor  crimes. 
The  punishments  for  maior  crimes  are  death  by 
hanging,  deportation  witn  or  without  hard  labor 
for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life,  and  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a  term  or  a  life- 
time. Minute  statistics  of  public  justice  are 
published  annually.  In  1889  the  sentences  were : 
To  death,  66  persons;  to  penal  servitude,  716; 
confinement,  1,138 ;  imprisonment,  86,726  ;  cor- 
rectional fines,  24,864 ;  attachment.  641 ;  fines, 
2,945 ;  confiscation,  8.  The  number  of  persons 
ac(^uitted  was  7,879.  The  system  of  trial  m  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases  is  almost  wholly  inquis- 
itorial. Counsel  do  not  so  much  defend  their 
clients  as  represent  them,  and  questions  by  coun- 
sel must  be  put  through  the  judge,  who  con- 
ducts the  trial  alone.  Witnesses  are  sworn,  but 
the  oath,  being  unconnected  with  any  religious 
sanction,  is  rather  a  solemn  asseveration.  The 
proceedings  of  the  trial  are  recorded  in  writing, 
though  not  in  the  exact  words  used,  as  the  Jap- 
anese literary  style  does  not  admit  the  collo- 
quial. At  present  the  judges  are  almost  wholly 
men  trainea  in  the  old  procedure  that  was  in  use 
before  the  introduction  of  foreign  systems,  their 
knowledge  of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
their  countrymen  serving  them  better  than  the 
more  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing army  of  young  lawyers.  Judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  life,  their  salaries  varying  from  TW 
to  4,000  yen  per  annum.    The  president  of  the 
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Court  of  Cassation  receives  5,500  yen  and  is  of 
the  rank  appointed  by  the  Mikado.  Besides  the 
law  college  of  the  Imperial  University  there  are 
eight  private  law  scnools,  from  all  of  which 
about  1,000  lawyers  are  graduated  annually. 
Candidates  for  judgeships  pass  two  competitive 
examinations.  A  periodical  for  reporting  law 
cases  throughout  the  empire  is  now  published  in 
Tokia 

Popnlation. — The  annual  examination  by  the 
Home  Department  of  the  population  in  Japan 
on  Dec.  81,  1889,  shows  a  total  of  40,072,020  na- 
tives, of  whom  20,245,836  were  males,  and  19,- 
^5,684  were  females.  Classified  according  to 
rank,  there  were  8,825  nobles,  598  being  heads 
and  3.232  members  of  families ;  1,998,687  gentry, 
of  whom  480,411  were  heads,  and  1,568,226  were 
members  of  families;  and  38,074,558  common 
people,  of  whom  7,786,764  were  heads,  and  30,- 
337,794  were  members  of  families.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  of  38,046  houses,  and  464,786 
persons,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Of 
persons  over  ninety  years  of  age,  there  were  5,818, 
females  being  largely  in  the  majority.  There 
were  7,745,119  coupl'es;  and  25,181,782  single 
persons,  of  whom  12,801,217  were  males,  and  12,- 
385,065  were  females.  Of  the  1,209,910  births, 
617,868  were  males,  and  592,047  were  females. 
Of  the  808,680  deaths,  418,926  were  of  males,  and 
894,754  were  of  females.  Still-born  children 
numbered  85,251.  There  were  840,445  maniages 
and  107,478  divorces.  During  the  jear  15,711 
Japanese  went  abroad.  The  population  of  Tokio 
is  1,376,285. 

Finanees. — The  estimates  of  Count  Matsu- 
kata  Masayoshi,  Minister  of  Finance  for  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Meyi  (1890-*91)  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Bmneror  March  3, 1 890.  The  stand- 
ard of  value  usea  is  the  silver  ven,  worth  about 
80  cents  in  American  money.  The  total  revenue 
is  fixed  at  81.980,081*42  ven,  and  the  toUl  ex- 
penditure at  81,978,578*69  yen.  The  maximum 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  to  be  issued  during  the 
twenty-third  fiscal  year  will  be  14,960,000  yen. 
The  items  of  ordinary  revenue  are:  Land  tax, 
39,530,878  yen ;  taxes  on  sak6  brewing,  15,158,958 
yen ;  on  tobacco,  1,825,183  ven ;  on  soy,  1,272,- 
043  yen ;  customs  duties,  4,175,542  yen ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  total  of  66,327,507  yen  being  ob-" 
tained  by  taxes  on  incomes,  yeast,  confectionery, 
rice  exchan^,  stock  exchanges,  national  banks, 
patent  medicines,  shipping,  vehicles,  weights  and 
measures,  marine  proaucts  of  Hokkaido  (Yezo), 
and  by  stamp  duties,  shooting  licenses,  and  li- 
censes for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cattle.  Other 
items  of  ordinary  revenue  are :  Fees  and  licenses. 
1,583,491 ;  receipts  from  Government  industries 
and  properties,  8,178,181 ;  miscellaneous  receipts, 
644,239.  The  items  of  extraordinary  revenue 
amount  to  5,246,662  yen,  completing  the  grand 
total  of  very  nearly  82,000,000  yen  revenue. 

Among  the  expenditures  are :  For  the  imperial 
household,  3.000,000;  foreign  affairs,  844,686; 
Department  of  the  Interior,  6,634,678 ;  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  80.614,041 ;  War  Department, 
11,833,265;  navy,  6,058,045;  justice,  .4,787,062; 
education,  987,077 ;  agriculture  and  commerce, 
1,013,882;  communications,  4,411,892,  making  a 
total  of  69,179,082  yen  for  ordinary  expenses,  the 
extraordinary  expenditures  amounting  to  12,- 
799,496  yen ;  the  two  making  a  grand  total  of 


very  nearlv  82.000,000  yen  to  be  expended.  The 
report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  at  Osaka,  March 
81, 1889,  shows  that  the  amounts  of  bullion  im- 
ported into  the  mint  were:  Gold,  185,304*16 
ounces,  of  which  71.931*20  ounces  were  for  con- 
version into  fine  gold  ingots  for  the  imperial 
treasury;  silver,  7,717,439*88  ounces,  (both  met- 
als being  900  standard) ;  and  copper,  25,796,956-78 
ounces.  Since  the  mint  was  established  to  March 
31,  1889,  the  coinage  has  amounted  to  161,319,- 
828*74  yen,  of  which  161,236,992*34  yen  have  been 
for  circulation.  The  Japanese  currency  consists 
of  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  and  paper ;  but  the 
gold  is  rarely  seen.  The  system  is  aecimal,  and 
there  are  one  coin  and  three  denominations  lower 
than  the  sen  or  cent.  The  Government  accounts 
take  note  only  of  the  rin  or  mill  which  is  repre- 
sented by  a  wafer-like  copper  coin.  The  nickel 
piece  is  a  half-dime.  Shop-keepers  often  keep  ac- 
counts to  the  hundreds  and  thousandths  of  a  cent. 
The  imperial  mint  at  Osaka,  and  the  paper-money 
factory  in  Tokio,  are  operated  wholly  by  native 
Japanese.  Paper  money  now  circulates  at  par. 
The  total  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  debts  con- 
tracted since  the  restoration  of  1863  is  399,000,- 
000  yen,  of  which  sum  145.000,000  yen  has  been 
repaid.  Of  the  254,000,000  yen  still  to  be  paid, 
only  5,000,000  yen  is  foreign  debt.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  in  thirty  years  the  national  debt  will 
be  expunged. 

PuDlie  Works  and  ImproYements.— The 
light-house  service  now  comprehends  65  lifi^ht- 
houses  and  light-ships,  and  19  buoys  and  10  bea- 
cons, of  which  three  in  the  first  number  were 
added  in  1889.  On  April  9, 1890,  the  opening 
of  the  canal  that  unites  the  waters  of  Lake  Biwa 
with  those  of  the  Bay  of  Osaka  was  celebrated 
with  imposing  ceremonies.  This  is  the  comple- 
tion of  a  work  talked  of  since  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury. The  length  of  the  main  canal  is  5^  miles, 
for  which  8  tunnels,  2,680, 187,  and  934  yards 
long  respectively,  have  been  cut  through  mount- 
ains. Tne  main  canal  is  then  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  branch  for  navigation  descending 
120  feet  in  1,800  feet  to  the  plane  of  the  city. 
Boats  are  set  in  a  wheeled  cradle  and  pulled  up 
and  down  by  a  wire  hawser  worked  by  the  water 
power  from  the  canal  above.  A  stretch  of  canal 
60  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep  finally  joins  the  Biwa 
water  to  Kamo-gawa  river,  and  thus  to  Osaka 
bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  total  length  of 
this,  the  main  canal,  is  6|  miles.  The  second 
branch  at  the  head  of  the  incline  is  carried 
through  3  tunnels  over  valleys  on  14  series  of 
arches,  and  over  2  rivers,  terminating  at  Kogawa 
at  the  north  extremity  of  Kioto,  with  a  total 
length  of  5i  miles.  The  canal  carries  300  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second,  of  which  250  cubic  feet 
are  to  be  used  as  mill  power  with  a  fall  of  about 
120  feet.  With  one  large  water  wheel  used  as  prime 
motor,  electricity  aids  to  carry  the  power  to  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  Kiot-o.  The  cost  of  the 
works  is  borne  partly  by  national  and  partly  by 
local  taxes. 

There  are  now  in  Japan  44  post  and  telegraph 
offices  of  the  first  class,  17  of  the  second  class, 
and  103  of  the  third  class,  with  25  telegraphic 
agencies  at  railway  stations. 

The  Third  National  Exhibition  of  Japanese 
products  of  industry  and  art  was  opened  oy  the 
Emperor,  March  26,  at  Uyeno  Park  in  Tokio, 
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and  on  July  10  the  awards  were  made  in  his 
presence.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was  170,- 
000 ;  judges,  200.  Of  the  awards  in  medals,  7 
were  nonorarv,  176  progressive,  210  for  excel- 
lence, 3,965  oi:  merit,  15  of  approval,  and  11,779 
certificates  of  merit  were  issued.  The  number 
of  visitors  averaged  13,000  a  day. 

The  one  thousandth  mile  of  railway  was  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1889,  and  active  work 
proceeds  both  under  Government  and  private 
auspices,  the  thirteen  hundredth  mile  being 
passed  at  the  end  of  1890.  The  system,  when 
completed  on  the  main  island,  will  comprise  a 
trunK  line  from  Awomori  to  ShimonoseKi,  the 
Dan  and  Beersheba  of  Hondo,  with  two  large 
branches  connecting  Kioto  and  Tokio  with  the 
rich  provinces  of  the  western  coast,  with  minor 
branches  into  the  populous  districts  sun-ounding 
the  largest  cities.  The  three  islands — Kiushiu 
Shikoku,  and  Yezo— will  have  their  local  lines. 
The  latter  already  possesses  one  of  American 
equipment,  and  with  the  constniction  and  supe- 
rior cheapness  characteristic  of  American  work. 
Japan  is  not  naturally  suited  to  railways,  and 
the  engineering  difficulties  are  great,  though 
labor  is  cheap.  In  round  numbers,  the  cost  to 
the  Government  for  railways  since  1872  has  been 
$80,000,000.  The  net  profits  for  the  year  ending 
March  81, 1889,  were  slightly  over  4  per  cent., 
the  passengers  numbering  8,404,776,  and  the 
frei|^nt  carried  amounting  to  616,913  tons.  The 
subject  of  public  highways,  their  construction, 
maintenance,  and  improvement  has  received  un- 
usual attention  of  late'  from  both  the  General 
Government  and  the  local  authorities.  The  total 
length  of  the  national  routes,  or  high  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  capital  to  the  prefectural  chief  cities, 
great  military  headquarters,  or  to  seaports  open 
to  foreign  commerce,  is  10,667  miles,  and  of  the 
local  or  departmental  highways.  16,894  miles. 
In  1888  there  were  in  use  2,215  private  carriages, 
14,987  vehicles  drawn  by  horses,  190,819  man- 
power carriages,  576,184  minor  wheeled  vehicles, 
mostly  push-carts,  and  6,929  ox  carts,  making  a 
total  of  790,134  vehicles.  In  1887  486  steam  ves- 
sels in  European  form,  of  72,322  tons  burden  and 
16,641  horse-power,  with  798  sailing  vessels  of 
60,975  tons  burden,  and  17,194  vessels  on  Japan- 
ese models,  of  14,256,285  bushels  capacity,  and 
546,677  boats  were  used  for  water  transporta- 
tion; and  managed  by  68  sea,  and  66  lake 
and  river  navigation  companies,  whose  capital 
amounted  to  15,416,956  yen,  and  whose  employes 
numbered  12,515  persons.  In  1887,  403  ships 
were  wrecked,  119  badly  and  9  partially  dam- 
aged. The  length  of  telegraph  wire  used  at  the 
end  of  1889  was  16,808  miles,  the  number  of 
messages  for  that  year  being  3,149,170  in  Japan- 
ese and  63,364  in  foreign  languages.  There 
were  in  all  311  telegraph  offices  open  for  public 
business,  including  16  telephone  offices,  tne  ar- 
rangement for  telephone  exchanges  in  all  the 
lar^o  towns  being  now  concluded.  The  cost  for 
a  single  written  messa^  of  ten  kana  characters 
to  any  part  of  the  empire  is  fifteen  cents,  and  for 
city  local  traffic  five  cents.  Telegrams  in  a  for- 
eign language  to  any  part  of  Japan  are  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents  a  word.  Messages  are  deliv- 
ered free  within  a  radius  of  1  ri  (2^  miles)  of  the 
telegraph  office.  The  Japanese  mind,  next  to 
politics,  seems  to  delight  m  finding  channels  for 


industrial  activity.  In  1889  45  railways,  steamy 
tram,  or  electric  were  planned,  but  only  8  chart- 
ers were  given  by  the  Government.  Schemes 
for  canal  and  harbor  construction,  for  mining 
development,  and  for  electric  lighting,  are  rile, 
some  of  them  yielding  good  returns.  The  im- 
provement in  the  spinning  industry  is  notable, 
there  being  now  36  mills  with  200,000  spindles. 
In  1887  2,059  various  societies  employed  69,050,- 
468  yen  capital. 

The  Imperial  Diet—The  national  elections, 
after  due  elaboration  of  preparatory  details,  took 
place  on  July  1  amid  great  interest,  but  also  with 
quiet  and  decorum.  The  electorate  is  composed 
of  males  who  pay  fifteen  dollars  annually  in  na- 
tional taxes,  and  about  94  per  cent.,  or '574,306 
voters,  availed  themselves  of  their  privileges  at 
the  poles.  The  average  number  of  candidates 
for  each  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  three,  though  in  the  large  cities  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  persons  frequently  contended  for  one 
seat.  No  one  holding  the  rank  of  nobleman 
can  sit  in  the  Lower  House.  One  native  editor 
classified  the  300  elected  gentlemen  and  com- 
moners as  "  practical "  and  *'  speculative."  In  the 
former  class,  numbering  162,  are  125  farmers, 
36  business  men,  and  1  manufacturer.  Amonff 
the  138  "speculative"  men  are  24  lawyers,  lo 
newspaper  writers,  5  teachers  or  literary  men, 
4  physicians,  19  men  in  Government  employ,  and 
70  classed  as  "  miscellaneous.*'  The  "  practical  ** 
men  are  in  the  majority.  Many  of  the  so-caUed 
farmers  are  highly  educated  land  owners.  A 
notable  proportion  of  representatives  have  been 
graduated  at  the  Imperial  University  or  have 
studied  abroad.  Almost  without  an  exception 
the  dress  worn  is  the  European.  In  the  com- 
posite House  of  Peers,  so  called,  are  five  classes 
of  sitters,  from  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  to 
commoners.  The  imperial  princes,  or  members 
of  the  imperial  family,  9  m  number,  avenige 
forty- three  years  of  age.  In  the  second  class,  or 
princes,  there  are  10  persons,  6  of  whom  were 
formerly  nobles  of  the  court,  while  the  others  are 
heads  of  the  great  clans  or  houses  of  Tokugawa, 
Satsuma,  and  Ghosh  in,  which  have  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  feudal  history  of  'Japan. 
The  third  and  largest  class  consists  of  marouises, 
counts,  barons,  and  viscounts.  Among  tne  21 
marquises  are  9  former  court  nobles,  2  nobles 
of  recent  creation,  1  ex-King  of  the  Riu-Kiu 
(Loo-Ghoo)  Islands,  and  9  ex-daimios  (3  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  Tokugawa,  whence  came  the 
"Tycoons**)  of  the  former  prominent  class  or 
feudal  organizations.  Out  of  84  counts  15  have 
been  elected  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  among 
the  chosen  number  are  6  nobles  of  ancient  pres- 
tige and  3  of  new  creation,  with  6  ex-daimio& 
Of  87  barons,  20  were  elected  to  sit,  and  of  these 
10  are  nobles  of  new  creation,  6  ex-priests  of  im- 
perial temples,  and  4  were  former  members  of 
the  feudal  or  landed  nobility.  Of  the  297  vis- 
courfts,  70  persons,  consisting  of  ex-daimios,  ex- 
court  nobles,  and  nobles  of  new  creation,  were 
elected  to  sit  as  legislators.  In  this  last  group 
of  the  third  class  are  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing characters  in  recent  Japanese  history,  the 
list  of  viscounts  being  notably  full  of  able  and 
prom isi ng  men.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  men 
of  intellect  and  learning,  nominated  by  the  Mi- 
kado, who  sit  for  life.    The  number  of  these  ap- 
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pointees,  together  with  those  in  the  fifth  class, 
must  not  exceed  the  whole  number  of  those  hold- 
ing titles  of  nobility.  The  list  of  nominees  was 
ofBcially  promulgated  on  Sej^t.  30,  and  among  the 
56  names  are  32  of  naval,  military,  senatorial,  or 
other  official  persons  in  Government  pay  or  em- 
ployment ;  17  of  men  of  erudition,  all  m  Govern- 
ment positions  as  senators,  judges,  educational 
directors  or  professors;  and  6  of  "practical" 
men,  all  of  them  presidents  of  banks  or  commer- 
cial companies.  The  fifth  class  consists  of  mem- 
bers who  may  be  nobles,  gentry,  or  commoners, 
one  from  each  of  the  46  prefectures  chosen  by 
the  15  voters  paying  the  highest  taxes.  Of  the 
45  elected,  33  are  commoners,  11  gentlemen,  and 
1  is  a  noble;  in  occupation  22  were  farmers,  16 
merchants,  and  7  miscellaneous.  The  House  of 
Peers,  as  now  composed — some  slight  changes 
having  t-aken  place  since  the  elections  in  the 
Nobles'  Club — consists  of  9  members  of  the  im- 
perial family,  31  princes  and  marauises,  105 
counts,  viscounts,  and  barons  elected  by  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  orders,  56  members 
nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  45  persons 
elected  by  those  paymg  the  largest  taxes,  mak* 
ing  a  total  of  246.  As  the  number  of  members 
possessing  titles  of  nobility  is  136  against  101 
members  of  the  two  latter  classes,  there  are  85 
seats  yet  to  be  filled  by  the  Emperor  by  nomina- 
tion as  occasion  requires.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  109  shizoku^  or  gentry,  and  191 
heiminf  or  commoners,  the  latter  making  two 
thirds  of  the  whole.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  twenty  years  ago  the  common  people  had 
no  political  power  and  few  rights,  and  that  now 
two  thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
one  seventh  of  the  final  and  total  number  of  the 
Upper  House,  or  "House  of  Peers,"  are  com- 
'  monera,  the  advance  in  popular  liberty  is  very 
notable.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  each 
member  represents  an  average  of  131,278  units 
of  population  and  307,560  yen  of  public  revenue. 
The  ffun  (sub-prefecture  or  township)  is  taken 
as  the  standard  of  representation,  or  average  of 
120,000  persons.  The  gun  has  usually  from 
100,000  to  150,000  units  of  population.  When  a 
gun  had  less  than  100,000  population,  it  was 
merge<l  with  one  adjoining  it,  and  two  members 
allowed.  Thus  it  eventuated  that  257  election 
districts  (43  sending  2  members  each)  exactly 
met  the  requirements  of  the  ^neral  plan.  Some 
of  the  prefectures  sent  all  shtzohu  or  gentlemen, 
others  sent  only  commoners.  The  extremes  of 
wealth  are  shown  in  one  member  paying  15  yen 
in  annual  national  taxes  and  another  paying 
2,260  yen.  In  one  gun  52  electors  chose  1  mem- 
ber, in  another  1,288  electors  chose  1  member. 
Of  the  300  members,  10  are  over  sixty-two ;  59 
are  between  forty-eight  and  sixty-one;  40  be- 
tween forty-four  and  forty-seven ;  99  between 
thirty-eight  and  forty-three ;  85  between  thirty- 
two  and  thirty-seven ;  and  7  between  thirty  and 
thirty-one  years  of  age ;  the  classification  \)eing 
based  on  Japanese  chronological  periods. 

The  builctings  of  the  National  Assembly  hav- 
ing been  completed  chiefly  on  the  model  of  the 
American  national  legislative  edifice,  with  elec- 
tric lights  and  modem  systems  of  daylight  and 
ventilation,  the  Imperial  Diet  met  in  Tokio  on 
Nov.  25.  The  opening  ceremonies  were  held  in 
the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Peers,  most  of  the 


members  of  the  Upper  House  wearing  their  full 
official  costume  ana  decorations,  the  representa- 
tives appearing  in  European  evening  dress.  The 
Mikado  opened  the  proceedings,  and  the  House 
of  Peers  at  once  divided  itself  by  lot  into  nine 
sections,  each  section  electing  its  own  chief  and 
director,  and  then  adjourned.  Count  Ito  Hiro- 
bumi,  who  had  the  principal  hand  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  who  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  commentaries  upon  it,  is  President  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  All  but  8  of  the  300  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  in  their 
seats  at  the  opening,  and  balloting  for  three  can- 
didates each,  for  speakership  ana  vice-speaker- 
ship,  proceeded  during  eleven  hours,  without 
even  a  recess,  the  Constitution  requiring  that 
those  names  presented  to  the  Emperor  as  candi- 
dates for  these  two  offices  should  receive  a  ma- 
jority vote.  The  Emperor  confirmed,  or  nomi- 
nated, as  Speaker  and  Vice-Speaker  those  receiv- 
ing the  hignest  votes.  The  Speaker  is  Nakashima 
Nobuyoki,  of  the  Radical  party,  a  Tosa  man  of 

freat  political  experience,  a  member  of  a  Pres- 
yterian  Church,  and  an  active  Christian.  Next 
in  infiuence  is  Shimada  Saburo,  an  editor,  and 
author  of  a  remarkable  historical  work  entitled 
"  Narrative  of  the  Opening  of  the  Country,"  of 
the  Liberal  party,  also  an  active  Christian.  In 
politics  the  Diet  is  divided  into  many  parties, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  Radical,  Liberal, 
and  ConseVvative.  A  large  majority  is  hostile  to 
**  the  Government,"  or  the  men  in  power.  All 
parties  except  the  Conservative  seem  commit- 
ted to  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  electorate  and 
increasing  popular  rights.  **  The  Government " 
as  yet  controls  six  sevenths  of  the  revenue,  ac- 
cording to  Article  LXVII  of  the  Constitution, 
which  reads :  "  Those  already  fixed  expenditures 
based  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  powers  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Emperor,  and  such  expendi- 
tures as  may  have  existed  by  the  effect  of  law, 
or  that  appertain  to  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
Government,  shall  be  neither  rejected  nor  re- 
duced by  the  Imperial  Diet  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Government."  At  present  the  Diet 
can  control  absolutely  only  about  7,000,000  of 
the  82,000,000  of  the  budget  for  1890-'91. 

Notable  Events. — The  new  ministry  formed 
on  Christmas  day,  1889,  still  continues  in  power. 
One  of  the  first  events  following  their  appoint- 
ment was  the  shifting  in  office  of  about  twenty 
governors  of  provinces.  A  new  fishery  conven- 
tion was  concluded  between  Japan  and  Corea  in 
January.  The  first  anniversary  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  Constitution  was  duly  cele- 
brated on  Feb.  11.  The  Government  in  March 
granted  the  Bank  of  Japan  permission  to  issue 
an  extra  25,000,000  yen  of  exchangeable  notes  in 
conseouence  of  the  tightness  of  the  money  mar- 
ket. Military  and  naval  manoeuvres  on  a  large 
scale  were  held  at  Nagoya,  being  witnessed  by 
the  Emperor.  For  writing  disrespectfully  of  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  imperial  dynasty,  the 
mythical  Jimmu  Tenno,  a  Japanese  editor  was 
fined  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  four 
years.  Early  in  April  the  murder  by  burglars  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Large,  a  Canadian  Methodist  mis- 
sionary, the  insults  to  the  Rev.  James  Summers, 
and  the  wounding  and  rough  treatment  by  na- 
tive lads  of  the  Rev.  W.  Imbrie,  in  Tokio,  all 
occurring  during  the  time  of  general  irritation 
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felt  by  the  Japanese  on  the  question  of  treaty 
revision,  led  to  fears  of  a  general  reaction  against 
Christianity  and  foreign  civilization,  for  which 
opinion  there  was  no  sufficient  ground.  Many 
inundations  were  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  of 
May.  Owing  to  the  scanty  rice  crop  of  1889,  the 
price  of  food  increased  and  in  some  quarters  suf- 
fering among  the  poor  resulted,  and  foreign  rice 
had  to  be  imported.  To  ease  the  financial  situa- 
tion, the  Government,  in  May,  permitted  the  in- 
crease of  convertible  bank  notes  from  70,000,0f0 
yen  to  85,000,000  yen.  A  few  rice  riots  occurred 
m  May,  about  which  time  the  cholera  appeared 
at  Nagasaki,  soon  spreading  northward,  and  rag- 
ing until  November,  causing  more  than  40,000 
deaths.  Despite  the  inundating  rains  and  heavy 
storms  of  August,  the  promise  of  the  cror^ 
caused  the  import  of  foreign  rice  to  cease.  On 
Sept.  16,  the  Turkish  frigate  "  Ertogroul,*'  which 
arrived  on  June  7,  with  the  Sultan  s  decoration 
for  the  Mikado,  was  driven  ashore  on  Oshima, 
and  of  her  crew,  500  were  drowned,  and  but  65 
saved.  In  this  typhoon  of  Sept.  16,  the  Japan- 
ese steamer  "  Musashi  Maru  "  foundered  with  a 
loss  of  50  men,  and  a  sailing  vessel  having  on 
board  25  men  was  lost.  On  Oct.' 37,  the  celebra- 
tion at  Yokohama  of  the  gfolden  wedding  of  the 
American  medical  missionaries,  James  C.  Hep- 
bum,  M.  D.,  and  his  wife,  who  arrived  at  Yoko- 
hama in  1859.  was  an  event  qf  almost  national 
importance.  On  Nov.  29  the  Imperial  Diet  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Emperor,  under  the  presi- 
dencies of  Count  Ito,  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
Mr.  Nakashima.  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  December  the  newly  appointed  minister  to 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Gozo  Tateno,  sailed,  and 
arrived  in  Washington  in  January,  1891. 

JEW8.  The  Russian  question,  always  smol- 
dering since  the  excesses  of  1882  aroused  the 
civilized  world  to  indignant  protest,  received 
fresh  agitation  in  the  summer  of  1890,  owing  to 
the  intelligence  that  the  "  May  Laws  "  of  Igna- 
tieff  were  to  be  strictly  carried  out.  These  laws 
are  briefly  as  follow :  1.  No  Jews  in  Russia  and 
Russian  roland  must  henceforth  reside  in  the 
country,  but  only  in  towns.  No  Jew  will  be  per- 
mitted to  own  land,  or  even  to  farm  land.  2. 
Jews  have  hitherto  been  allowed  by  law  to  reside 
in  only  16  of  the  counties  of  Russia.  But  the 
law  had  not  been  enforced  against  Jewish  mer- 
chants in  important  commercial  centers  outside 
those  provinces,  a  ministerial  circular  of  1880 
permitting  Jews  long  established  in  these  towns 
to  remain  there  unmolested.  The  law  of  expul- 
sion is  now  to  be  execut-ed.  3.  Jewish  artisans, 
who,  under  the  law  of  1865,  were  pennitted  to 
reside  outside  the  16  counties,  are  to  be  banished 
from  those  places.  4.  Jews  are  no  longer  allowed 
to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  mines  or  mining 
industries,  nor  even  to  hold  shares  in  any  mine. 
5.  Hitherto  Jews  have  been  admitted  to  schools, 
gymnasia,  and  universities,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion that  their  number  should  not  exceed  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  students.  The  re- 
duction to  a  smaller  percentage  has  followed,  and 
from  many  of  the  higher  educational  institutes 
Jews  have  been  expelled.  6.  The  legal  profession 
is  to  be  closed  to  Jews.  Special  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  required  before  a  Jew, 
qualified  by  examination,  may  practice.  Since 
tne  promulgation  of  the  law,  not  a  single  sanction 


has  been  given,  and  it  is  understood  that  none 
will  be.  7.  Jews  are  prohibited  from  following 
the  professions  of  engineer,  or  army  doctor,  or 
from  filling  any  Government  post,  however  subor- 
dinate. The  publication  of  these  laws  and  their 
prompt  execution  have  intensified  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  Russian  Jews.  Driven  from  tne 
rural  districts  into  the  overcrowded  towns^  with 
their  village  homes  broken  up  and  their  employ- 
ments interrupted  and  proscribed,  the  alternative 
of  starvation  or  emigration  is  before  them  ;  bat 
as  anything  like  an  en  fnasse  emigration  is  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people  and 
the  restrictions  of  the  Government,  their  wretch- 
edness it  would  be  difficul  t  to  exaggerate.  A  dec- 
ade ago  the  excesses  were  begun  by  the  peasantry 
against  the  Jew.s,  and  the  Govemmenr,  however 
tardily,  took  measures  to  repress  the  outbreaks. 
To-day  the  Government  itself  enforces  meas- 
ures that  equal  the  most  severe  persecutions  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  protest  of  public  opinion 
throughout  civilized  lands  can  not  be  said  to  have 
produced  any  practical  effect,  Russia  naturally  re- 
senting any  interference  with  her  domestic  affairs. 
The  English  and  American  press  were  especially 
rigorous  in  their  criticism.  A  mass  meetin^^  was 
held  in  London  on  Dec.  10,  at  which  speeches  were 
.delivered  a^inst  the  spirit  of  persecution.  The 
discussion  is  bringing  to  light  many  interesting 
facts.  Count  Tolstoi's  protest,  signea  by  the  best- 
known  literary  men  of  Russia,  against  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  the  speech  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Odessa  contrasting  the  morality  of 
Russian  Jews  with  the  immorality  of  their  bns- 
sian  oppressors,  and  some  similar  utterances  on 
the  part  of  priests  and  jurists  in  Russia,  are  rifts 
in  the  clouds  betokening  sunrise.  The  total  ig- 
norance of  the  peasantry  has  to  be  remedied  by 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  system  of  naiioniA 
education  which  shall  teach  thrift  among  the 
working  classes  and  develop  a  higher  state  of 
morality  among  the  peasantry.  The  problem  is 
as  much  economic  as  religious. 

Naturally  the  condition  of  Jewish  emigrants 
from  Russia  has  evoked  much  interest,  and  the 
measures  taken  to  improve  their  condition  are 
part  of  the  history  of  the  year.  Prominent  among 
these  was  the  creation  in  New  York  of  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  Trust.  The  $5,000,000  that  Russia  re- 
fused to  receive  for  Jewish  education  from  Baron 
Maurice  de  Ilirsch  has  been  set  apart  for  similar 
purposes,  and  $12,000  monthly  is  transmitte<l  to 
a  committee  in  New  York,  which  consists  of  Myer 
S.  Isaacs,  president ;  Jesse  Seligman,  treasurer; 
Julius  Goldman,  secretary;  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
Henry  Rice,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  James  H.  Hoffman, 
all  of  New  York,  and  William  B.  Hackenburg 
and  Mayer  Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia;  Adol- 
phus  S.  Solomons,  general  agent.  The  benefits  of 
the  fund  inure  exclusively  to  such  Russian  and 
Roumanian  immigrants  aJs  have  been  in  America 
not  longer  than  two  years,  except  for  educational 
purposes.  Its  work  includes:  Furnishing  me- 
chanics with  tools,  teaching  them  easily  acquired 
trades,  paying  their  entrance  fees  into  trades 
unions,  loaning  them  small  sums  to  help  them 
become  self-supporting;  establishing  day  and 
night  schools  for  children  and  adults  where  none 
exist,  and  teaching  elements  of  English,  sanitary 
habits,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States , 
transportation  to  farms  and  manufacturing  cen- 
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tere,  and  removal  from  crowded  tenement  houses 
in  the  great  cities.  The  work  is  done  in  a  sys- 
tematic way,  with  agencies  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  Jews  of  England  have  been  stirred  by  the 
death  of  Rev.  Dr.  N.  M.  Adler  and  the  election 
of  a  successor  in  the  pereon  of  his  son,  Uev.  Dr. 
Hermann  Adler.  The  discussion  as  to  modifving 
his  powers  has  not  yet  reached  its  close,  and  in- 
dicates the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  a  cen- 
tral rabbinate  and  the  desire  for  unity  instead 
of  uniformity.  Lord  Rothschild  took  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  movement  to  unite  the  three  sec- 
tions of  English  Jews,  but  jt  failed  of  any  prac- 
tical results.  The  large  increase  of  the  foreign 
Jewish  element  in  London  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Lerner  as  special  rabbi  for  them, 
and  the  j^roject  of  erecting  a  central  svnag'oeue 
received  its  first  impetus  from  Lord  Rothschild's 
proposed  grant  of  £10,000.  Under  the  direction 
of  tne  Rev.  Dr.  Gaster  the  Judith  Montefiore  Col- 
lege at  Ramsgat-e  was  reorganized.  A  new  home 
for  incurables  was  opened  in  Victoria  Park, 
London,  and  a  movement  was  begun  for  erecting 
a  new  synagogue  in  West  Hampstead,  London, 
and  a  new  one  was  opened  in  the  Hammer- 
smith district,  while  new  synagogues  were  conse- 
crated in  Nottingham  and  Northampton.  Solo- 
mon Shechter  was  appointed  Reader  of  Rabbinic 
Literature  at  Cambridge.  Prof.  Sylvester  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Oxford  and  D. 
C.  L.  from  Cambridge. 

The  ferment  in  the  industrial  world  affected 
Jewish  artisans,  who  showed  their  sympathv  to- 
ward strikers  in  the  tailoring  and  ooot-malking 
trades.  The  final  report  of  the  House  of  Lords' 
committee  bore  further  evidence  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  popular  notion  that  the 
Jews  have  a  monopoly  of  sweating,  or  that  tha 
conditions  of  English  labor  are  necessarily  de- 
graded by  the  influx  of  foreign  Jews. 

The  **  Diaries  of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Monte- 
fiore "  was  one  of  the  notable  books  of  the  vear. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Adler  had  a  correspondence 
with  Cardinal  Manning  in  connection  with  the 
alleged  imprimatur  by  the  Pope  to  a  book  giv- 
ing credence  to  the  ''  blood  accusation,"  and  the 
Cardinal's  letter  removed  all  ground  for  fearing 
that  the  Pope  approved  of  the  book.  The  twen- 
ty-flfth  anniversary  of  Cardinal  Manning's  work 
in  London  was  made  the  occasion,  on  Oct.  30,  of 
an  address  presented  to  him  by  the  Jews  of  Eng- 
land, testifying  to  their  appreciation  of  bis  char- 
acter and  services.    In  his  reply  the  Cardinal 

said: 

• 

I  have  found  you  forward  in  all  good  works.  In 
the  care  of  your  children,  of  your  sick,  and  of  your 
poor  yon  give  U3  a  noble  example  of  generosity  and 
efficiency.  You  are  inflexible,  as  we  are.  in  main- 
taining that  education  is  essentially  a  religious  work. 
Your  schools,  as  oura^  are  firmly  and  fearlessly  rcliff- 
ioos.  I  have  been  witness  of  your  care  of  the  sick  in 
the  festivals  of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital.  Of 
the  watchful  care  of  your  poor  I  have  had  full  evi- 
dence. When,  driven  out  by  tyranny  in  Russia, 
they  came  over  in  multitudes  to  our  chores,  I  was 
witness  of  your  wise  and  efficient  administration. 
...  I  should  not  be  true  to  mv  own  faith  did  I  not 
venerate  yours.  There  are,  I  believe,  only  three  in- 
destructible elements  in  the  history  of  man— the  peo- 
ple and  faith  of  Israel :  the  Catholic  Church,  sprung 
from  it ;  and  the  world,  which  has  persecuted  both. 
Sometimee,  perhaps,  we  have  wronged  one  another, 
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for  all  are  not  Christians  who  are  called  Christian, 
and  all  are  not  of  Israel  who  are  called  Israelites. 
Many  deeds  dark  and  terrible  have,  no  doubt,  been 
done  of  which  Israel  is  guiltless ;  as,  also,  in  many 
misdeeds  the  Catholic  Church  is  without  a  stain. 
The  world  is  perpetually  recruited  from  both  wdes  by 
those  who  are  unworthy  of  tlie  name  they  bear.  As 
the  world  grows  in  mass  it  urovrs  In  malice ;  and  if 
our  forecaates  are  true,  I  might  even  suy — for  as  much 
as  wliat  is  foretold  is  certain — the  warfare  of  the  world 
hi^alnst  all  who  believe  in  God  will  grow  and  spread 
in  power  for  its  final  conflict  and  its  final  destruc- 
tion. .  .  .  Men  become  what  their  rulers,  make 
them.  Penal  codes  make  loyal  men  disloyal,  and  so- 
cial vexations,  generate  animosities  which  crush  the 
weak  and  sting  men  to  madness.  The  greater  the 
power,  the  greater  should  be  the  humanity  and  the 
tolerance  oi  those  whom  ages  have  brought  low. 

The  anti-Semitic  movement  met  a  severe  check 
in  Germany  by  the  unwillingness  of  Emperor 
William  further  to  countenance  Court- Preacher 
Stoecker's  methods  and  the  summary  interdict 
put  upon  his  Jew-baiting.  It  .is  true  a  motion 
was  passed  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian 
Parliament  to  separate  Jewish  from  Christian 
pupils  in  the  public  schools;  but  the  unveiling 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Memorial  in  Dessau  and  the 
erection  of  the  Lessing  monument  in  Berlin,  to- 
gether with  the  resolute  attitude  of  the  young 
Emperor,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  has 
assured  the  Jews  of  his  sympathy  and  protec- 
tion, are  proofs  that  a  better  feeling  prevails.  In 
France  the  slight  ripple  of  anti-Semitism  has 
passed  away.  In  Austria-Hungary,  the  anti- 
Semitic  ]>afty  is  either  dead  or  dormant.  In 
the  Austrian  Parliament,  on  Feb.  21,  Rabbi  Dr. 
Bloch  spoke  against  anti-Semitic  agitation. 
Meanwhile  the  stream  of  activity  in  religious 
and  charitable  work  continues.  A  new  home 
for  the  aged  was  erected  in  Vienna,  a  technical 
institute  in  Wilna,  a  home  for  convalescents  in 
Warsaw,  an  orphan  asylum  in  Vienna,  and  new 
synagagues  in  Berlin  and  Bucharest.  Baron 
Bleichroeder  gave  100,000  marks  for  the  relief 
of  patients  by  Dr.  Koch's  method. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States 
shows  a  healthy  progress  and  a  resolute  deter- 
mination tx)  advance  along  the  lines  of  charitable 
and  educational  work.  The  order  of  Benai  Be- 
rith  held  its  biennial  convention  in  Richmond. 
The  subject  of  optional  endowment  was  rele- 
gated to  the  district  grand  lodges,  resolutions 
were  passed  offering  co-operation  with  the  De 
Hirsch  Trust  for  Russian  immigrants,  and  sug- 
gesting an  improved  ritual.  The  oflficial  strength 
of  the  order  is  as  follows :  District  No.  1,  8,037 ; 
No.  2,  2,874;  No.  3,  1,980;  No.  4,  2,298;  No.  5, 
1.835;  No.  6,2,562;  No.  7,  2,265;  No.  8,  2,456: 
No.  9,  about  900.  At  the  spring  conference  of 
the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association  addresses  were 
given  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Kohut,  Silverman,  and 
Jastrow.  A  prize  of  $250  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gottneil  for  a  theological  and  scientific 
work  on  Judaism,  and  $100  for  the  best  essay  on 
rabbinical  training.  No  fall  conference  was  held. 
Efforts  are  bein^  made  by  the  New  York  Jewish 
ministers  to  provide  a  prison  chaplain  for  the 
penitentiaries  and  mission  work.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  at  Cleveland,  July  13-15,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise  is' president,  the  speakers 
and  subjects  were  as  follow :  **  Marriage  Agen- 
da," Rev.  Dr.  M.  Mielziner ;  "  Judaism  m  its  Re- 
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lation  to  the  Republic,"  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H  Sonne- 
schein  ;  *'  Confirmation  in  the  Synagogue,"  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  Phiiipson ;  "  The  Rabbi  and  the  Congre- 
gation," Rev.  Dr.  A.  Hahn. 

In  the  domain  of  education  and  charity  is  to 
be  chronicled  the  gift  of  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  of 
$10,000  for  a  Semitic  museum  at  Harvard,  and 
one  of  127,000  by  some  Chicago  Israelites  for  the 
new  Baptist  University  of  that  city.  A  Hebrew 
Manual  Training  School  in  Chicago  was  opened 
with  nearly  1,000  pupils.  New  Jewish  hospitals 
were  organized  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Dr. 
Cyrus  Adier  was  sent  to  Europe  and  the  East  as 
agent  for  the  World's  Fair  Oriental  Exhibit. 
New  synagogues  were  erected  in  Providence,  R. 
I.,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  BuflFalo,  N. 
Y.,  New  York  City,  Helena,  Montana,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  Montreal,  Canada.  An  attempt  to 
unite  the  various  Young  Mens'*  Hebrew  Associa- 
tions was  made  with  fair  prospect  of  success. 
The  objects  proposed  are  to  encourage  the  tor- 
mation  of  new  societies,  to  urge  Jewish  youth 
to  enter  trades  to  assist  in  maintaining  manual 
schools,  to  organize  an  employment  bureau,  and 
form  a  lecture  bureau.  The  large  extent  of  ter- 
ritory and  the  comparatively  few  associations 
make  a  union  for  the  present  somewhat  chimeri- 
cal. The  spread  of  sisterhoods  attached  to  a 
number  of  New  York  synagogues  for  charitable 
and  educational  purposes  and  the  organization 
of  an  order, "  Daughters  in  Israel,"  in  Baltimore, 
on  the  plan  of  the  '*  King's  Daughters,"  indicate 
much  activity  among  Jewesses.  The  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  received  $104,- 
523.82  and  expended  $105,090.77. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  New  York,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Ministers'  Association,  pro- 
nounced the  granting  of  divorces  illegal  unless 
the  State  courts  are  first  consulted.  This  meas- 
ure is  to  check  the  practice,  not  unusual  among 
newly  arrived  immigrants  from  Russia  and  Ga- 
licia,  of  securing  divorces  for  trivial  causes  from 
unauthorized  persons  who  claim  to  be  rabbis. 

A  noteworthy  conference  was  held  at  Chicago, 
on  Nov.  24  and  25,  by  Jews  and  Christians. 
These  addresses  were  delivered :  Rev  E.  P.  Good- 
win, D.  D.,  on  "  The  Attitude  of  Nations  and 
Christian  People  toward  the  Jews";  Rev.  Dr. 
B.  Pelsenthal,  "Why  Israelites  do  not  accept 
Jesus  as  Messiah  " ;  Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch,  '*  The 
Religious  Condition  of  the  Jews  To-day  and  their 
Attitude  toward  Christianity";  Rev.  J.  H. Bar- 
rows, ••  Israel  as  an  Evidence  of  the  Tnit  h  of 
the  Christian  Religion " ;  Rev.  Joseph  Stolz, 
"  Post-Biblical  History  of  Israel " ;  Rev.  J.  M. 
Caldwell,  D.  D.,  "Palestine  To-day  and  the  Res- 
toration of  Israel " ;  Prof.  David  C.  Marquis,  D. 
D.,  "Israel's  Messiah";  Mr.  Zulotkoff,  »*  Anti- 
Semitism";  Prof.  H.  M.  Scott,  D.  D.,  "  Mutual 
Relation  and  Welfare  of  Jews  and  Christians."  At 
its  close  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

WherMs^  In  the  blind  bisrotrv  and  degradation  of  the 
dark  turea,  when  Jews  were  looked  upon  as  the  special 
fboa  of  Christianity  no  one  seemed*  to  remember  that 
its  founders  were  iKraeUtes,  that  its  divine  author  in 
hit)  human  capacity  was  a  Jew,  a  descendant  of  David 
and  of  the  tribe  or  Judah. 

Whereat,  In  tliese  days  of  enlightenment  and  in 
this  great  country  of  America,  which  promises  eoual 
rights  to  all  men,  we  believe  that  a  more  Christ-like 
spirit  should  jprevail,  a  spirit  ot\ brotherly  love  and 
good  will  to  au  mankind ;  and 


Whereof,  We  believe  that  the  ezdusion  of  Jewish 
families  from  hotels  and  social  privileges,  the  ext^n- 
sion  of  Jewish  children  from  schools  and  educa^nal 
advantages,  tbr  no  other  reason  than  mere  prejudice, 
is  altogether  un-Christian  and  un-American. 

lieeolved,  Therefore,  that  this  oouferenoc  doe<i  here- 
by express  its  disapprobation  ot  all  discrimination 
against  the  Jews  as  such.  And  further,  we  extend 
our  sincere  sympathy  and  oommisen^n  to  the  dp- 
pressed  Jews  of  Kiissia  and  the  Balkans^  Uie  victims 
of  injustice  and  outrage.  And,  as  we  believe,  voiong 
the  sentiment  of  this  great  country, 

JSeeohed,  That  we  plead  with  the  rulers  and  emi- 
nent statesmen  of  the  vast  Russian  Empire,  we  plead 
with  all  its  fair-minded  and  noble  citizens,  in  tbe 
name  of  God  and  in  the  name  of  the  common  brother- 
hood of  men,  to  stay  tbe  band  of  cruelty  from  thi:^ 
time-honored  people,  which  have  given  them  as  weU  as 
us  our  Bible^ur  religion,  and  our  knowledge  of  God. 

Ueaolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  rulers  and  statea- 
men  of  our  own  country  to  use  their  influence  and 
good  offiocH  with  tbe  authorities  of  all  lands  to  aooom- 
plisb  this  humane  and  righteous  end. 

The  conference  was  warmly  commented  on  by 
the  general  religious  press  and  produced  a  pleas- 
ant impression. 

A  similar  interchange  of  sentiment  took  plare 
in  New  York  on  Dec.  6.  when,  at  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture, 
President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  Prof- 
Brinton,  of  the  University  of  Pennsvlvahia,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Rev.  Dr.  ileber  New- 
ton, and  I^r.  A.  S.  Isaacs,  of  the  "  Jewish  Messen- 
^r  "  addressed  a  public  meeting  on  the  need  of 
improvements  in  theological  training,  with  a  view 
to  the  establish  men  t^of  a  summer  school  of  ethicsi, 
in  which  all  should  participate  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed. 

The  new  dispensary  building  of  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  was  opened  in  July.  A  conference 
of  Christian  ministers  was  held  in  Baltimore  in 
December  to  protest  against  Russian  persecutions. 
Cardinal  Oiboons  being  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  American  Jewish  Publication  Society 
issued  "Think  and  Thank." 

The  necrology  of  the  year  embraces  abroad 
Chief-Rabbi  Adler,  of  England ;  Prof.  Dr.  Schil- 
ler-Szinessy,  of  Cambridge ;  Rabbi  Dr.  Ludwig 
Philippson,  of  Bonn  ;  Ral)bi  Dr.  M.  Ijehmann,  of 
Mavence ;  Meyer  Marcus  Roest,  scholar  and  jour- 
nalist, of  Amsterdam ;  Jacob  Werber,  journalist, 
of  Brody ;  Grand- Rabbi  Trenel,  head  of  the  Paris 
Jewish  Seminary ;  Cantor  Sulzer,  of  Vienna ;  the 
philanthropist  Count  Abraham  Camondo,  of 
Constantinople ;  Rabbi  Dr.  Landsberger.of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  ;  Court-Councilor  Jonas  Guirland, 
Chief  Rabbi  of  Odessa;  gabbi  Dr.  M.  Joel,  of 
Breslau,  a  scholar  of  much  breadth  and  ability, 
and  a  writer  on  the  mediaeval  philosophy  of  tlie 
Jews ;  Prof.  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  who,  though  not 
a  Jew,  was  ever  so  earnest  in  his  championship ; 
Sir  Benj.  S.  Phillips,  Rev.  D.  Piza,  Drs.  Jos.  Kisch 
and  David  Asher  and  Mr.  Philip  Abraham,  of 
London :  the  Countess  Rosebery,  who  as  Hannah 
de  Rothschild  was  given  in  marriage  by  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield  to  Lord  Rosebery,  while  it  was  Mr. 
Gladstone  who  threw  earth  on  her  coffin  at  her 
burial ;  Baroness  J.  L.  Menasce,  of  Paris ;  Rabbi 
Mercado,  of  Cairo ;  Rabbi  Dr.  Moses  Duschak,  of 
Cracow;  fimile  Levy,  painter,  of  Paris:  Max 
BrUll  Ritter  von  Domony,  of  Pesth;  Dr.  H. 
Loeb,  of  Belgium  ;  Seligman  Heller,  of  Vienna; 
S.  J.  Finn,  of  Wilna;  Dr.  Heinrich  Jacobson,  of 
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Berlin;  Rabbi  Dr.  Aran, of  Strasbnrg ;  Rev.J.  L. 
Cardozo,of  Amsterdam ;  C.  D.  Asser,of  the  Hague; 
Giuseppe  Revere,  of  Rome.  At  home,  there  have 
passed  away  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Peixotto,  ex- 
United  States  consul  to  Buchiirest  and  Lyons, 
journalist,  lawver,  and  philanthropist,  whose 
services  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Rou- 
mania  were  recogtiized  and  contributed  to  their 


political  freedom;  Jud^  Solomon  Heydenfelt, 
of  San  Francisco,  Philip  J.  Joachimsen  and  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Henry,  of  New  York;  M.  R.  Cohen, 
M.  D.,  of  Kansas  City ;  George  D.  Rosengarten 
and  Isidore  Binswanger,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev. 
Adolph  Rubin,  of  New  York;  Rev.  Dr.  Aaron 
Bettelheim,  of  Baltimore;  Louis  Sachs,  of  San 
Francisco. 


K 


KANSAS,  a  Wettem  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Jan.  20, 1861 ;  area,  82,080  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was,  107,206  in  1860;  364,899  in  1870;  996,096 
in  1880;  and  1,427,096  in  1890.    Capital,  Topcka. 

tiOTernment, — ^The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Lvman  U. 
Humphrey,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Andrew  J.  Felt;  Secretary  of  State,  William 
Higgins;  Auditor,  Timothy  McCarthy;  Treas- 
urer, James  W.  Hamilton,  who  resigned  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  was  succeeded  by  William  Sims ;  At- 
torney-General, L.  B.  Kellogg ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  George  W.  Winans ;  Su- 
perintendent of  Insurance,  Daniel  W.  Wilder ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  James  Humphrey,  L.  L. 
Turner,  and  Almerin  Gillett ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Albert  H.  Horton ;  Associ- 
ate Justices,  William  A.  Johnston  and  Daniel  M. 
Valentine ;  Supreme  Court  Commissioners,  B.  F. 
Simpson,  J.  C.  Strang,  and  George  S.  Green. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 
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Alleo 

Andenoo 

Arapahoe 

Alcbtaoo , 

Barber 

Barton 

BonrboD 

Brown 

Baffklo 

Batler 

Chaae , 

Chantauqaa 

Cherokee 

Chejenne 

ClaA 

Clay 

Clond 

Coffey.    

Comanche 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Decatur 

Dicklnfcon 

DoDiph«n 

Doof^lfls 

Edwards....  

Elk 

Kills 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Foote 

Fold 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Oeary  (formerly  Davis). 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood 


1880. 

1890. 

11,806 

18.509 

9,057 
8 

14.208 

86,858 

2,661 

7,978 

10,813 

18.172 

19,591 

28.575 

12,817 

20,819 

191 

1S,5S6 

24,055 

6,081 

8,283 

11,072 

12,297 

21,9U5 

27,770 

87 

4,401 

168 

2,857 

12,820 

16,146 

15,848 

19,295 

11,488 

16,856 

872 

2M9 

21,588 

84,478 

16,851 

80,286 

4,180 

8,414 

15,251 

22,278 

14,257 

18,585 

21,700 

28,961 

2,44>9 

8,600 

10.628 

18.216 

6,179 

7.942 

8,494 

9.272 

8,850 

4ii 

8,122 

5,808 

16,797 

80.279 

881 

10,488 

6.994 

1,196 

2,994 

4,258 

6.«»29 

9 

1,806 

2,415 

8 

1,264 

10,548 

16,809 

2,206 
5,146 

•8 

190 
5.812 
2.S54 
8,984 
7,502 
♦191 
5,460 
8,152 
1,226 
^865 
4,864 
2.194 
a826 
8.952 
4,418 
2,177 
12,940 
18,486 
4.284 
7,022 
•728 
8,261 
1,191 
1,598 
1,768 

778 
8.850 
•411 
2.186 
8,488 

881 
8.429 
1,798 

771 
1,299 
8,416 
1,261 
6,761 


OOUNTIBS. 

1880. 

1800. 

InCMM. 

Hamilton 

168 
4.188 
11,451 

"ijoi 

10,718 
15,568 
17.475 
16,858 
9 
169 
8,718 

"2i2',786 

601 

88.866 

8,668 

1^298 

V7;826 
17.148 
12,458 
16,186 
296 
17,802 
14,911 
18.218 
9,266 

12,462 

1M21 

8,722 

6,998 

19,642 

12.517 

10,807 

&896 

12.014 

16,860 

1.880 

1.628 

12,826 

14,918 

9,298 

10,480 

8,118 

5.490 

7,851 

18,803 

48 

18,768 

568 

5 

29.098 

1,667 

18 

18,888 

4,755 

5 

12 

20,812 

161 

2.685 

8,756 

666 

14,910 

14 

18,n5 

6,685 

19,148 

2,087 
18,266 
17.601 
1,077 
2,895 
14,626 
16,680 
19,849 
17,886 

'V.67i 
11,828 

8,878 
27.686 

8,060 
88.486 

9,709 
17.215 

8,884 
28.196 
21,614 
20,589 
28,918 

2,648 
19,614 
16,087 
28,U>4 
11,881 
724 
19,249 
18,561 

4,944 
10,617 
2^062 
12!088 
12,581 

5,204 
18,661 
17,782 

8,118 

6,766 
87,079 
19,008 
14,461 
18,188 

8,018 

^204 

7.888 
17,448 

1,262 
48,626 

'V,608 

49,172 
8.788 
5,261 

1^618 
a520 
1,081 
1^418 

80,271 
5.588 
2,585 

11,720 
2,468 

88,894 
1,827 

16.286 
9,081 

54.407 

1,859 

Harper 

Harvey 

9188 
6!l60 

Haskell.: 

1,07T 

Hodgman 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

*691 
8,908 
1,007 

Jewell 

1^814 

Johnson , 

688 

Kansas 

Kearney 

•9 
1,418 

Kingman 

8.110 

Kiowa. 

8,878 

Labette 

i861 

'■^n«                  ... 

1^469 

Leavenworth 

6^180 

Lincoln 

i:i27 

Linn 

lilT 

Imooi 

iL884 

Lyon 

6,670 

McPherson 

Marion 

8,086 

Marshall 

7^776 

Meade. 

8,246 

Miami 

1,818 

Mitchell 

126 

JSsrr.'?':-  ::•:::::::• 

4,891 
9,116 

Morton 

Nemaha. 

724 
6,787 

Neosho 

8^440 

Ness 

Norton 

1,228 
8,619 

Osage 

6,480 

Osborne 

•484 

Ottawa 

8,274 

Pawnee 

Phillips   

Pottawatomie 

•198 

«      1,647 

1^878 

Pratt 

Rawlins  : 

Beno 

6.188 
14,258 

Kepnblic 

4,089 

Rice 

6,159 

Riley 

Rooks. 

2.758 
•94 

Rash 

•886 

Basscll 

•18 

Saline 

8,684 

Boott 

1.819 

Bedgwick 

84,878 

B'^noyah. .....  ^ .... , 

•568 

Seward 

1,496 

Shawnee 

20,079 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

2,166 
6,248 
1,780 

8.766 

Stanton 

l,f>86 

Stevens 

Sumner 

1,406 
9;458 

Thomas 

6,877 

Trego 

Wabannsee 

2.964 

Wallace        

1,789 

Washington 

7.984 

Wichita w 

1,818 

Wilson 

1,511 

Woodson 

8,486 

Wyandotte 

85,864 

Total 

996,096 

1,427,096 

481,000 

•  Decrease. 
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Finances. — The  reports  of  the  Auditor  and 
Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1889,  and  June  30,  1890.  show  receipU  and  dis- 
bursements of  all  funds  as  follow : 

For  1889 :  Receipt**,  inclusive  of  amount  in  treasury 
June  30, 1888,  $8,190,190.79 ;  diBbursements,  $2,846,- 
445.10 ;  haUineekin  treasury  June  80, 1889,  $348,745.69. 

For  1890 :  Receipt*«,  inclusive  of  amount  in  treasury 
June  30, 1889,  $3,309,237.56:  disbursements,  $2,694,- 
099.43  ;  balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1890,  $715,138.13. 

The  receipts  for  1889  included  $1,329,000.49 
from  taxes,  $29,000  from  sale  of  Kansas  State 
bonds,  $104,067.49  from  the  Penitentiary.  $265,- 
445.26  from  sales  of  school  lands,  $159,749.92 
from  sales  of  Government  land,  being  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sales,  $233,318.80  from  interest  on 
the  permanent  school  fund  bonds,  $318,466.80 
from  interest  on  sales  of  school  lands,  and  $41,- 
704.90  from  the  insurance  department.  The  ex- 
penditures for  1889  included  $1,311,178.24  from 
the  i^eneral  rovenue  fund,  $30,000  for  sinking- 
fund  bonds  paid,  $54,915  for  interest  on  the 
State  debt,  $13,961.18  for  interest  on  Quantrell 
raid  claims,  $207,231.43  for  the  State  House 
construction,  $544,353.81  for  annual  support  of 
schools,  and  $580,086.25  added  to  the  permanent 
school  fund. 

For  1890  the  receipts  included  $1,404,416.60 
from  taxes,  $105,258.10  from  the  Penitentiary, 
$IB2,863.40  from  sales  of  school  lands,  $253,550.17 
from  sales  of  Government  lands,  5  per  cent., 
$274,943.42  from  interest  on  permanent  school 
fund  bonds,  $224,857.12  from  interest  on  sales 
of  school  lands,  and  $35,767  from  the  insurance 
department.  The  expenditures  for  1890  includ- 
ed $1,018,630.92  from  the  general  revenue  fund, 
$34,172.95  for  Quantrell  raid  claims  paid,  $58,- 
000  for  interest  on  State  debt,  $187,488.01  for 
State  House  construction,  $523,302.78  for  annual 
support  of  schools,  and  $633,445  added  to  the 
permanent  school  fund. 

The  aggregate  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
amounts  to  $801,000,  of  which  $12,500  becomes 
due  in  1894,  $36,500  in  1895,  $70,000  in  1896 
$200,000  in  1897.  $220,000  in  1898,  $159,000  in 
1899,  $18,000  in  1908,  and  85,000  in  1909. 

The  Auditor's  report  shows  that  $536,000  of 
this  amount  is  owned  by  the  permanent  school 
fund,  and  $9,000  by  the  State  University  fund, 
leaving  $256,000  as  the  amount  of  bonds  owned 
by  individuals. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1887, 
whereby  the  State  assumed  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain guerilla  raid  claiiiis,  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, the  principal  of  which  aggregates  $352,- 
963.91,  have  been  issued  by  the  Auditor  of  the 
State.  This  sum,  with  the  bonds  before  men- 
tioned, forms  the  total  State  debt. 

Connty  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Kansas 
counties  in  1890  was  $14,817,780,  of  which  all 
except  $588,105  is  a  bonded  debt.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  $6,861,859  in  the  total  debt 
since  1880.  Only  10  of  the  78  counties  in  the 
State  are  without  debt. 

Yalnations.— The  total  valuation  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State  for  1890,  as  returned  by 
the  county  clerks,  was  $347,717,218.  which  sum 
was  increased  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
to  $348,459,943.  These  flffures  show  a  decrease 
of  $12,355,130  from  the  valuation  of  1889.  The 
valuation  of  town  lots  was  $72,814,873,  a  de- 


crease of  $3,516,798  from  1889 ;  of  other  real 
estate  (including  44,059,605  acres  of  land),  $168,- 
285,199,  a  decrease  of  $5,516,811;  of  personal 
property,  $48,750,913,  a  decrease  of  $4,436,458; 
of  railroad  property,  $57,866,232,  an  increase  of 
$371,383.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  pur- 
poses was  4-25  mills,  3*4  mills  being  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  '4  mill  for  the  State  House  fund,  -2  mill 
for  the  interest  fund,  and  *25  mill  for  the  Univer- 
sity fund. 

Edncation.— The  following  public-school  sta- 
tistics, covering  the  school  years  ending  June  30, 
1889  and  1890,  are  reported  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent :  • 


SUBJECT. 

1889. 

1890. 

Population  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  yean : 
Male. 

269.056 

860.148 
ni<S06 

4,Wfi 
«,249 

Hi  85 

j«4  70 

25-6 

$9,794,428 

8.819 

$5,288,594 

2O0L651 

Female 

248|96S 

Totol 

Enrolled  In  public  sciiools. ........ 

609,614 
891420 

Avenge  daily  attendance. 

287,900 

Male  teachers 

ilTS 

Female  teachers 

$42  00 

Average  monthly  aalary : 
Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 

$84  4T 

Average  school  year  In  weeks 

Yalae  of  school  property 

Number  of  school  houses. 

Bonded  debt  of  school  disuicto 

270 
$ia6l7.14» 

$^448,48S 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  year  for 
school  purposes  were  as  follow : 

Receipts^  1889, — Balance  in  district  treasuries, 
July  1,  1888,  $534,007.15 ;  received  from  coun- 
ty treasurers,  from  district  taxes,  $3,625,406.36; 
from  the  State  and  county  school  funds  $526,- 
592.91:  from  sale  of  school  bonds,  $969,023.19; 
from  all  other  sources,  $260,134.15;  making  a 
total  of  $5,915,163.76. 

Expenditures,  1889.  —  For  teachers'  wages 
and  supervision,  $2,986,903.96 ;  for  rents,  repairs, 
fuel,  and  incidentals,  $725,955.66;  for  district 
libraries  and  school  apparatus,  $68,755.86;  for 
sites,  buildings,  and  furniture,  $1,014,730.81; 
and  for  all  other  purposes,  $341,114.58 ;  making 
a  total  of  $5,137,460.87,  and  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  district  treasurers,  June  30,  1889,  a 
balance  of  $777,702.89. 

Receipts,  1890.  —  Balance  in  district  treas- 
uries, Jiily  1,  1889,  $694.417.67 ;  received  from 
county  treasuries,  from  district  taxes,  $3,578,- 
340.20 ;  from  the  State  and  countv  school  funds, 
$502,502.95;  from  sale  of  school  bonds,  $757,- 
932.55 ;  from  all  other  sources,  $169,466.59 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $5,696,659.96. 

Expenditures,  1890.  —  For  teachers'  wages 
and  supervision,  $3,021,066.38 ;  for  rents,  repairs, 
fuel,  and  incidentals,  $680,291.16;  for  district 
libraries  and  school  apparatus,  $77,076.49;  for 
sites,  buildings,  and  furniture,  $874,221 ;  and 
for  all  other  purposes,  $320,311.83 ;  making  a 
total  of  $4,972,966.86.  and  leaving  in  the  hands 
of  district  treasurers,  June  30,  1890,  a  balance 
of  $723,693.10. 

The  following  were  the  permanent  funds  of 
the  State  available  for  educational  purposes  on 
Dec.  31,  1890 ;  Permanent  school  fund,  $5,801,- 
664.68;  University  fund,  $126,463.91;  Normal 
School  fund.  $126,118.55. 

At  the  State  University  for  the  school  vear 
1889-'90  there  were  608  students^  of  whom'  17 
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were  in  the  graduate  department,  199  in  the 
college.  56  in  the  law  school,  138  in  the  prepara- 
tory department,  and  180  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  art,  music,  and  pharmacy.  During 
the  same  period  515  students  attended  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  At  the  State  Normal 
School  there  were  1,120  students,  908  in  the  nor- 
mal department  and  212  in  the  model  school. 

Agrienlture. — ^The  following  summary,  from 
a  compilation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  shows  the  product  and 
Talue  of  the  field  crops  of  Kansas  for  1889 : 


Acm. 

PradQck 

ValiM. 

printer  wheat,  biuhels. 

"Eye,  bushels 

Spring  wheat,  boshels.. 
Corn,  bushels. 

1,560,947   85,080,048 

3494,0261     5,860,080 

88,8881    1,189,808 

«,820,698  278,888,821 

«,378|       175,405 

1JB92,098'  47.922.889 

$19,842,578  77 

1,586,998  87 

588,127  44 

61,649,876  18 

47,829  77 

7,654,818  88 

Barlev,  bushels 

Backwheat  bushels .  . 
Irish  potatoes,  bushels. 
Sweet  potatoes,  bushels. 

Borghura,  bushels 

Caator  beans,  bushels. . 

Cotton,  pounds 

Flax,  pounds 

^^4888 

109,447 

e,616 

824,693 

21,158 

1,898 

118,829 

248 

699 

89,588 

481,714 
16,821,578 

60,990 

11,482,482 

779,788 

***  187.526 

511,900 

1,115.819 

178,600 

419,400 

28,749,600 

863,428 

n6.828 

8,456^84 

41,994  00 

8,892,229  90 

412,266  70 

4,217,757  60 

240,885  55 

40,952  00 

1,115,849  00 

8,680  00 

Hemp,  barrels 

Toba^M^,  pounds 

Broom  cord,  pounds . . . 
Millet     and    Hunga- 
rian, tons , 

41,940  00 
881,248  00 

8,458,n8  00 
1,588.863  00 
7,870,952  00 

Tame  grasses,  pounds. . 
Frairle  under  fence,  tons 

Total 

1104,672,498  00 

The  value  of  the  live  stock  for  1889  is  |116,- 
126,466,  the  figures  being  as  follow : 


Naoibar. 

ValM. 

Horses 

719,894 
90.857 

728.552 
1,788.486 

298,858 
1,681,955 

$57,561,620  00 

Mules  and  asses 

8.182,180  00 

Milch  cows    

18,028,986  09 

Other  cattle. 

26,076,540  00 

Bheep 

784,682  50 

Swine. 

10,607,707  50 

Total     

$116,126,466  00 

Charities. —  During  the  two  years  ending 
June  80,  1890,  the  average  number  of  persons 
cared  for  annually  in  the  eight  charitaole  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  was  1,989,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $672,085.61,  the  per  copiVa  cost  beine  $178.30. 
The  avei'a^  number  of  inmates  cared  lor  during 
the  preceding  two  years  was  1,605,  at  a  cost  per 
capita  of  $198.18. 

The  average  number  at  the  Topeka  Insane 
Asylum  during  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 
1890,  was  728 ;  at  the  Osawatomie  Insane  Asy- 
lum, 504;  at  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Olathe,  218 ;  at  the  Reform  School  at 
Topeka,  189 ;  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Wyandotte,  75 ;  at  the  Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home 
at  Atchison,  111.  There  were  103  inmates  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  on 
June  30.  1890,  and  85  at  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls.  The  latter  institution  was  established 
at  Beloit  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  is  located 
on  a  tract  of  70  acres  near  the  city.  A  building 
to  accommodate  100  children  has  been  erected 
by  the  State  at  a  cost  of  $16,989. 

The  St«te  Soldiers*  Home  is  on  the  Fort  Dodge 
military  reservation.  It  is  projected  on  the  cot- 
tage plan  and  admits  not  the  old  soldier  alone, 
but  includes  his  wife  and  such  other  members  of 


his  family  as  may  be  dependent  on  him  for  sup- 
port.   The  inmates  on  Nov.  1  numbered  128. 

Prisons. — The  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
SUte  Penitentiary  on  June  30,  1888,  was  887. 
The  number  received  for  the  ensuing  two  years 
was  675;  number  discharged  702;  number  in 
custod^r  June  30,  1890,  860. 

Dunng  the  first  year  of  the  biennial  period, 
there  was  paid  into  the  State  treasury  from  con- 
tract labor,  boarding  United  States  prisoners, 
sales  of  coal,  from  other  sources,  the  sum  of 
$108,867.49.  During  the  second  year  of  the 
period  the  amount  received  from  the  same 
sources  was  $105,258.10, 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  first 
year  exceeded  the  cash  receipts  as  above  given 
by  $60,976.42,  and  the  expenses  of  the  last  year 
exceeded  the  cash  receipts  by  $48,829.36. 

This  showing  is  much  improved  if  we  take 
into  account  the  cash  and  labor  expended  in 

Sermanent  improvements  and  the  coal  furnished 
tate  institutions,  for  which  no  cash  is  received. 
These  items  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  $44,- 
284.98,  and  for  the  last  year  to  $51,681.24.  These 
amounts  would  reduce  the  excess  of  expendi- 
tures over  cash  receipts  for  1889  to  $16,691.49, 
and  entirely  wipe  out  the  deficit  for  1890,  leaving 
a  surplus  in  the  sum  of  $8,351.88. 

Railroads.— As  a  result  of  the  large  com 
crop  of  1889,  the  price  of  that  grain  fell  in  the 
autumn  so  low  that  many  of  the  farmers  refused 
to  sell,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  they 
still  held  large  quantities,  which,  at  the  prevail- 
ing transportation  rates,  it  was  unprofitable  to 
market.  Believing  that  a  reduction  in  these 
rates  would  inure  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  the  railroads,  Gov.  Humphrev  ad- 
dressed communications  to  the  officials  of  the 
leading  railroads  in  the  State,  requesting  that 
they  make  a  large  reduction  in  their  rates.  Sub- 
sea  uent  negotations  resulted  in  a  conference  on 
Feb.  8,  at  Topeka,  between  the  railroad  officials 
and  the  Governor,  other  State  officers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farmers,  which  resulted  in  an 
agreement  by  the  railroads  to  reduce  on  and 
after  Feb.  20  the  tariff  rates  on  com,  from  Kan- 
sas points  to  Chicago,  10  per  cent,  from  existing 
rates,  subject  to  a  minimum  of  20  cents  and  a 
maximum  of  25  cents  a  hundred-weight.  This 
concession  afforded  the  farmers  temporary  relief, 
but  there  was  among  them  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  freight  charges  on  all^a^icultural  products 
were  unreasonably  high. '  The  leaders  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  took  the  initiative,  and  on 
April  11  filed  with  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
a  petition,  signed  by  more  than  20,000  Alliance 
men  and  farmers,  asking  the  commissioners  to 
order  a  reduction  of  rates  on  all  agricultural 
products  from  Kansas  points  to  Missouri  river. 
A  hearing  was  held  on  June  17,  and  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners  was  rendered  on  July  1. 
They  held  that  the  request  of  the  petitioners 
should  not  be  granted,  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  reduction  would  not  accomplish  the  result  de- 
sired, but,  believing  that  a  reduction  was  needed 
in  local  rates  generally  between  Kansas  points, 
they  promised  to  make  such  a  reduction  at  an 
early  date.  Accordingly,  on  Aug.  8,  they  pub- 
lished a  schedule  of  reduced  rates,  which  the 
railroads  were  directed  to  observe  on  and  after 
Sept  1.    In  this  schedule  there  was  an  average 
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reduction  on  wheat,  flour,  com,  oats,  and  other 
grains  of  83  per  cent,  from  the  former  local- 
distance  tariff,  and  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
on  other  merchandise,  including  cattle,  coal, 
lumber,  and  salt. 

ResnbmlssioB  and  the  Original  Paekage. 
— The  year  1890  was  a  stormy  one  for  the  cause 
of  prohibition  in  Kansas.  Trouble  was  first  en- 
countered from  a  small  portion  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  hostile  to  prohibition,  whose  mem- 
bers had  been  active  during  1889  in  organizing 
Resubmission  Republican  clubs  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns.  Their  success  had  been  such  that 
near  the  close  of  that  year  a  call  was  issued  for 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  these  Resubmis- 
sion clubs,  to  be  held  at  Wichita  on  Jan.  15,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  organization.  At 
this  convention  a  State  Resubmission  Republi- 
can League  was  formed,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted,  declaring  the  prohibitory  law  a  failure 
and  demanding  that  the  Governor  should  call  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  resubmitting  the  prohibitory  amendment  to 
the  people.  This  action  of  the  convention  was  laid 
before  Gov.  Humphrey,  who  appointed  May  23  as 
a  day  on  which  he  would  hear  any  reasons  for 
an  extra  session.  On  that  day  the  resubmission 
Republicans  gathered  in  convention  at  Topeka 
(fully  nine  tenths  of  them  being  from  Wichita, 
the  stronghold  of  this  movement)  and  invited 
the  Governor  to  appear  before  them.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  deeming  that  they,  as  petitioners, 
should  come  to  him.  But  he  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  hear  at  his  office  anything:  that  the 
convention  or  its  committee  miglit  decide  to  lay 
before  him.  This  action  so  exasperated  the  con- 
vention that  it  decided  to  ignore  the  Governor  and 
to  submit  to  the  people  the  long  memorial  which 
it  had  adopted.  After  listening  to  a  series  of 
speeches  abusive  of  the  Governor,  the  convention 
adiourned.  Later  in  the  year  the  league  de- 
veloped into  an  independent  political  organiza- 
tion. It  held  a  State  convention  at  Wichita  on 
Sept.  9,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Democratic 
.  party,  and  joined  with  it  in  supporting  a  fusion 
ticket  for  State  officers. 

Late  in  April,  while  the  resubmission  move- 
ment was  developing,  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  was  announced  in  the  case 
of  Leisy  vs,  Hardin,  known  as  the  Iowa  "  orig- 
inal-package" case.  It  required  but  a  short 
time  for  the  brewers  and  liquor  dealers  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  other  Missouri  cities  to  understand 
and  take  advantage  of  the  principles  therein  es- 
tablished. Their  agents  were  sent  into  all  the 
larger  communities  in  the  State  to  open  "orig- 
inal-package ''  shops,  and  in  a  few  weeks  these 
were  in  full  operation.  The  friends  of  prohibi- 
tion were  thoroughly  indignant,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  went  so  far  as  to  drive  the  dealers 
out  of  towii  and  to  destroy  or  send  the  packages 
of  liquor  back  to  Missouri.  The  State  and  county 
prosecuting  officers  everywhere  were  urged  to 
use  every  possible  legal  resource  against  the  in- 
truders. !Xumerous  arrests  were  made  and  pros- 
ecutions begun,  but  in  all  cases  the  United  States 
courts  were  obliged  to  release  the  dealers,  when 
they  were  brought  before  them  on  habeas  eorpiiH, 
Popular  sentiment  upheld  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cers in  arresting  the  dealers  again  and  again,  in 
order  to  harass  them  with  litigation  and  cause 


them  to  abandon  the  business,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
vent them  from  selling  until  the  passage  of  the 
Wilson  bill  by  Congress,  which  would  nullify 
the  original-package  decision  and  restore  the 
prohibitory  law  to  its  full  effect.  The  dealers 
retaliated  by  petitioning  the  United  States  Courts 
to  enjoin  the  prosecuting  officers  from  interfering 
with  their  business  and  from  beginning  further 
prosecutions.  These  petitions  were  uniformly 
granted  (the  first  case  being  decided  late  in 
June),  and  injunctions  were  issued  against  these 
officers.  Some  of  the  Topeka  dealers  also  brought 
suits  against  the  local  prosecuting  officers,  the 
sheriff,  the  police  officers,  and  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  daily  papers,  all  as  co-defendants,  alleging 
that  a  conspiracy  existed  between  them  to  de- 
stroy the  plaintiff's  business.  Meanwhile,  the 
people,  seeing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  "  orig- 
inal-package shops  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
grew  impatient  at  the  delay  of  Cong:ress  in 
passing  remedial  legislation.  A  State  conven- 
tion was  called  to  register  the  protest  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  so-called  "Missouri  whisky  in- 
vasion," and  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  action.  The  convention  met 
at  Topeka  on  June  23,  and  more  than  3,000  dele- 
gates, representing  every  county  in  the  State» 
were  present.  An  address  was  issued  and  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions  adopted,  both  of  which  the 
Kansas  delegation  in  Congress  was  requested  to 
present  to  that  body. 

On  Aug.  8,  the  Wilson  bill,  having  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  received  the  President's  sig- 
nature. The  closing  of  nearly  all  of  the  obnox- 
ious shops  immediately  followed,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  trouble  had  ended.  But  two 
questions  were  raised  by  the  liquor  sellers — first, 
whether  the  Wilson  act  itself  was  constitutional ; 
second,  whether,  after  the  decision  of  Leisv  t«. 
Hardin,  a  re-enactment  of  the  Kansas  prohibi- 
tory law  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  it  effect 
upon  imported  liquors.  These  points  were 
brought  before  Judges  Foster  and  Phillips  in  the 
United  Stat^  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Kansas,  in  tne  case  re  Rahrery  which  was  de- 
cided on  Oct.  17.  The  court,  without  express- 
ing any  opinion  on  the  first  point,  decided  that 
the  effect  of  Leisy  vs.  Hanlin  was  to  nullify  the 
Kansas  law  so  far  as  it  related  to  imported 
liquors,  and  that  the  Wilson  law  could  not  give 
it  any  force  that  it  did  not  previously  have.  It 
followed  that,  as  it  was  ineffectual  to  suppress 
the  "  original-package  "  business  before  the  Wil- 
son law  was  passed,  it  was  ineffectual  thereafter 
unless  re-enacted.  From  this  decision  the  State 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
On  the  ver}'  day  when  this  decision  was  an- 
nounced, "  original-package  *'  shop  were  opened 
in  Topeka  and  other  cities,  and  tne  business  was 
again  in  full  blast.  They  had  been  in  operation 
scarcely  a  fortnight,  when,  on  Oct  31,  Judge 
(•aldwell,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Iowa,  in  a  similar  case  which 
came  up  under  the  Iowa  prohibitory  law,  ren- 
dered a  decision  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Judges  Foster  and  Phillips,  nolding  that  the 
effect  of  the  Wilson  law  was  to  re-establish  in  its 
full  force  the  Iowa  prohibitory  law.  In  view  of 
these  confiicting  decisions,  niany  of  the  liqaor 
dealers  decided  to  close  their  shops  and  await 
the  decision  of  the  appeal  to  the  United  States 
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Supreme  Court.  The  case  was  pending  in  the 
latter  court  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Political. — The  political  contest  of  this  year 
was  remarkable  for  the  breaking  down  of  old 
party  lines.  In  addition  to  the  three  old  organ- 
izations, two  new  ones  appealed  to  the  suffrages 
of  the  people — the  Resubmission  Republican 
party,  wnose  origin  is  considered  above,  and 
the  People's  party,  which  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Farmers  Alliance  movement.  The  history 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  State  dates  from 
1888.  During  1889  it  enjoyed  a  surprising 
growth,  absorbing  the  State  Grange  in  December 
of  that  year,  and  began  the  year  1890  with  a 
membership  of  over  100,000.  Up  to  that  time 
it  had  taken  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  its 
^rowin^  power  proved  too  great  a  temptation  to 
its  leaders.  While  they  refrained  from  trans- 
forming the  Alliance  directly  into  a  political  or- 
ganization, they  united  in  creating  a  so-called 
People's  party,  which  adopted  the  Alliance  prin- 
ciples and  which  every  Alliance  man  was  urged 
to  support. 

The  first  ticket  for  State  officers  placed  in  the 
field  was  nominated  at  McPherson  on  July  4,  by 
the  third-party  Prohibitionists.  They  selected 
the  following  candidates :  For  Governor,  A.  M. 
Richardson ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  Leon- 
arUson  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Fairfield ; 
for  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Myers ;  for  Auditor,  H.  F. 
Potter ;  for  Attorney-General,  D.  W.  Kent ;  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Weatherby.  On  Oct.  13  D.  W.  Kent  withdrew 
from  the  ticket  and  advised  the  party  to  support 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Attorney-General. 
The  State  convention  of  the  People's  party  was 
held  at  Topeka  on  Aug.  13.  The  following  ticket 
was  nominated :  For  Governor,  John  F.  Willits ; 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  C.  Shinn  ;  for  Sec- 
retary of  State,  R.  S.  Osbom ;  for  Treasurer,  W. 
H.  Biddle  ;  for  Auditor,  E.  F.  Foster;  for  At- 
torney-General, John  N.  Ives ;  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Miss  Fannie  McCormick; 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  F.  Right- 
mire.    The  platform  included  the  following : 

The  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  should  shorten 
the  hours  of  toil  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployed equal  with  the  employer. 

The  earth  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  people ; 
every  person  bom  into  the  world  is  entitled  equally 
with  au  others  to  a  place  to  live,  and  earn  a  living, 
and  any  system  of  (Tovemment  that  does  not  mauitain 
and  protect  this  inalienable  right  is  wrong,  and  should 
be  changed  or  abolished. 

We  demand  the  abolition  of  national  banks. 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

We  demand  that  C'ongress  shall  pass  such  laws  as 
shall  effectually  prevent  the  dealing  in  fhturcs  in  all 
agricultural  and  mechanical  productions. 

We  demand  the  passiige  of  laws  prohibiting  alien 
ownership  of  land. 

We  demand  that  Conjrress  provide  for  the  issue  of 
sufficient  amount  of  fractional  paper  currency  to  facil- 
itate exchange  through  .the  medium  of  tlie  United 
States  mail. 

We  demand  that  the  means  of  commimioation  and 
transportation  shall  be  owned  by  and  operated  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  as  is  the  United  States  postal 
system. 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  favoring  a  Board 
of  Labor  Arbitrators,  denouncing  the  importa- 
tion of  Pinkerton  detectives  by  railroads  to 
coerce    their   employes,  denouncing   the    con- 


spiracy law  of  the  State  affecting  railway  em- 
ployes, and  demanding  a  law  that  freight  cars 
should  be  equipped  with  automatic  air  brakes 
and  safety  couplmg  appliances. 

The  Republicans  held  their  convention  at 
Topeka  on  Sept.  3.  Thev  renominated  Gov. 
Humphrey,  Lieut.-Gov.  Felt,  Secretary  of  State 
Higgins,  Attorney-General  Kellogg,  Superm- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  Winans,  and  Chief- 
Justice  Horton.  For  Auditor  the  nominee  was 
Charles  M.  Hovey,  and  for  Treasurer  S.  G. 
Stover.    The  platform  included  the  following : 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  all 
the  Bchools  of  the  State,  and  demand  such  legislalion 
as  will  procure,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  the  best 
standard  books  at  the  least  possible  price. 

We  are  in  favor  of  clectmg  the  railroad  oommis- 
sionero  bv  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  we  demand  of  the 
next  Legislature  to  confer  upon  the  Board  of  fiailroad 
Commissioners  ample  power  to  regulate  the  passenger 
and  freight  rates. 

"We  tu vor  eucli  a  change  by  legislation  as  will  pro- 
duce a  more  effective  system  of  the  assessment  of  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  a  reduction  ot  the 
excessive  fees  and  salaries  of  public  ofBoeiv,  including 
the  public  printing  and  county  officers. 

We  demand  tliat  the  Legislature  create  a  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  lor  the  settlement  of  questions 
arising  between  employes  and  corporations. 

We  are  in  favor  of  80  amending  our  exi»iting  laws 
on  the  subject  of  the  payment  ot  employes  of  indi- 
viduolH^  companies,  or  co]7)orations  enga^d  in  man- 
ufactunng  as  to  provide  for  weekly  payment  of  wages 
in  law/ul  money. 

We  are  in  favor  of  legislation  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  uzidcr  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
in  mines,  factories,  work>ihops,  or  mercantile  estab- 
lL»hments. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Wichita  on  Sept.  9.  Its  nominees  were :  For  Gov- 
ernor, Charles  Robinson ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, D.  A.  Banta ;  for  Secretair  of  State,  S.  G. 
Isett;  for  Treasurer,  Thomas  Kirby;  for  Au- 
ditor, James  Dillon  ;  for  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  M.H.  Wood ;  for  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  M.  B.  Nicholson.  The  Farmers' 
Alliance  candidate  for  Attorney-General,  John 
N.  Ives,  was  indorsed  for  that  office.  The  plat- 
form included  the  following : 

We  are  opposed  to  all  sumptuary  legislation,  and 
demand  the  earliest  resubmi'^sion  of  the  so-called  pro- 
hibitory amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  electors,  ana  an 
immediate  repeal  of  the  laws  passed  in  the  interests  of 
prohibition,  which  confer  dangerous  power  when  the 
courts  substantially  deprive  the  citizens  of  trial  by 
jury,  and  of  local  self-government,  and  we  declare 
unequivocally  for  high  license  and  local  option. 

We  are  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Legislature  of  its  undoubted  powers  to  regulate  the 
operation  of  railroads  in  this  State  to  the  end  that 
passenger  and  freight  rates  shall  be  equal,  reasonable, 
and  fair.  There  is  no  legal  right  in  railroads  to 
charge  a  small  shipper  a  hi^^her  rate  than  a  larger  one, 
nor  is  it  just  for  common  carriers  to  charge  a  higher 
sum  for  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products 
than  of  any  merchandise. 

At  the  same  time  and  place  the  Resubmission 
Republicans  met  in  State  convention  and 
adopted  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Democrats, 
which  was  in  reality  a  fusion  ticket,  the  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant-Governor  being  the  chair- 
man of  the  Resubmission  Convention.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  portion  of  the  Resubmission  platform :  . 

We  renew  our  pledge  of  unwavering  loyalty  to  the 
principles  of  the  national  Republican  party,  which 
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has  ever  b<^en  for  diampioninfr  the  rights  of  all  the 
people,  and  its  mana^ment  of  uffains  baa  been  In- 
Kpired  by  stateKmansliip  so  g^eat  as  to  command  the 
admiration  of  all. 

We  arrai^  the  party  managers  iu  this  State  as  dis- 
loyal to  the  principles  and  unfaithful  to  the  interests 
of  the  Repuolican  party ,  and  chniige  that  the^  have 
put  the  poi'ty  in  Kansas  out  of  harmony  with  the 
national  Republican  piirty,  and  thereby  absolve  them 
from  all  ODlij^ations  to  longer  acknowledging  their 
leadership.  , 

These  tliicgs  impel  us  as  the  onlj  method  which 
promiites  success  to  sink  party  pretcrenoes  in  State 
politics  for  the  time,  and  unite  witli  such  of  our  fcHow- 
oitixens  of  the  State  as  share  our  convictions. 

Before  the  close  of  the  canvass  the  Republi- 
cans became  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  defec- 
tions from  their  ranks,  and,  in  their  endeavors  to 
hold  the  paHy  toG^ther  went  so  far  as  to  assail 
the  character  of  the  gubernatorial  candidate  of 
the  People's  party.  The  charges  against  hira 
were  based  upon  the  official  records  of  the  county 
court,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  publication  of 
these  records  saved  the  Republicans  from  defeat. 
They  elected  their  entire  ticket,  with  one  excep- 
tion, but  their  plurality  of  nearly  80,000  in  1888 
was  reduced  to  barely  one  tenth  of  those  fiffures. 
The  official  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows : 
Humphrev,  115,025;  Willits,  106,972 ;  Robinson, 
71,857;  Richardson,  1,230.  The  other  Republi- 
can candidates,  except  the  Attorney-General,  were 
elected  by  pluralities  varying  from  4,915  in  case 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  to  8,443  in  case  of  Au- 
ditor. For  Attorney-General  the  vote  was  122,- 
752  for  Kellogg  to  170,665  for  Ives,  the  latter 
being  the  oanaidate  of  both  the  People's  party 
and  the  Democratic-Resubmission  party.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  were 
elected  at  the  same  time  as  follow:  Alliance, 
90;  Republicans,  27 :  Democrats,  8.  Of  the  90 
Alliance  members,  62  had  been  Republicans. 

Two  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution 
were  voted  upon  at  the  same  time.  The  amend- 
ment increasing  the  membel^  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  three  to  seven  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  66,601  in  its  favor  to  121,636  against  it. 
The  amendment  changing  the  time  for  the  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Legislature  to  the  first  Tues- 
day of  December  and  lengthening  the  session  to 
ninety  days  was  also  defeated,  the  vote  standing 
58,463  for  and  140,041  against. 

Of  the  7  Congressmen  chosen  at  this  time,  the 
Republicans  elected  only  2,  the  People's  party 
1,  and  4  were  electe<l  on  a  fusion  ticket,  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats,  the  People's  party,  and 
the  Resubmissionists. 

KENTUCKY,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  June  1,  1792;  area,  40,400  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  220,955  in  1800; 
406,511  in  1810;  5(J4,135  in  1820;  687,917  in  1830; 
779,828  in  1840;  982,405  in  1850;  1,155.684  in 
1860;  1,321,011  in  1870;  1.648,690  in  1880;  and 
1,858,635  in  1890.    Capital,  Frankfort. 

Government.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Simon  B. 
Bucjkner,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James 
W.  Bryan  ;  Secretary  of  State,  George  M.  Adams; 
Auditor,  U  C.  Norman;  Treasurer,  Stephen  G. 
Sharp,  who  resigned  on  Feb.  20,  and  was  suc- 
'  ceeded  by  Henry  Hale ;  Attorney-General,  P.  W. 
Hardin;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Joseph  D.  Pickett:  Insurance  Commissioner, 
Henry  T.  Duncan ;  Register  of  the  Land  Office, 
Thomas  H.  Corbett ;  Commissioner  of  Agrieult- 
ui*e,  C.  Y.  Wilson;  Railroad  Commissioners^ 
L  A.  Spaulding,  J.  P.  Hagar,  W.  B.  Fleming; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  William 
H.  Holt;  Associate  Justices.  William  S.  Pryor, 
Joseph  H.  Lewis,  and  Caswell  Bennett. 

Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 
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•881 

11,962 

12,818 

881 

«,056 

10,812 

4,257 

11,996 

12,246 

250 

15,966 

^^iis 

1,020 

12,165 

14.088 

1.868 

n4»o 

12,948 

1,018 

18.609 

12,869 

•1,140 

T,742 

8,705 

968 

17,486 

18.976 

1,490 

a521 

8,291 

•280 

12,181 

13,956 

1,775 

11,288 

18,186 

1,904 

18,295 

14.075 

ii»o 

87,440 

44.2(W 

6,768 

... 

7,612 

7,612 

8,958 

9.266 

818 

12,845 

17,204 

4,8S9 

10,968 

11,848 

866 

81,C82 

84,118 

9,486 

12,115 

15,484 

8,819 

10,222 

12.447 

2,226 

7,tl2 

7,017 

•165 

11.688 

18.119 

1,481 

R,8»4 

8,452 

•442 

27,780 

88,120 

6;990 

7,222 

8,005 

788 

6.567 

9,214 

2,647 

9,86i» 

10,886 

976 

29,028 

85,688 

6,676 

15.221 

16,078 

S67 

10,176 

11,256 

1,080 

18,699 

21,267 

1568 

7.977 

10.005 

2.02S 

4.S82 

4611 

•221 

11,704 

11,188 

•566 

1X.088 

12,671 

•   •412 

24wl88 

28.584 

4,896 

15,784 

18,688 

2,904 

11,871 

11,468 

•408 

18.871 

11,911 

•1,460 

8,568 

9,214 

6.M 

22.564 

21.S04 

♦1,260 

^278 

6,197 

919 

16,504 

16,914 

410 

17,188 

16,489 

•694 

24,515 

89..'»6 

&.021 

14,492 

14.164 

•88R 

10,651 

11,687 

986 

19,122 

2a505 

4JS64 

6,678 

8,261 

1,588 

146,010 

188,508 

42,588 

10,864 

11,248 

884 

9.155 

11,027 

1.872 

48,988 

64.161 

10.178 

6.498 

5.489 

10,537 

18,762 

8.175 

9,798 

9,488 

•860 

9,181 

181747 

4.616 

18.262 

17,702 

4.440 

4.2M 

6.205 

1,951 

8,740 

8,964 

224 

6.601 

6.920 

819 

18.154 

14,808 

Ut49 

1^080 

15.96^ 

SSS 

9,165 

9,474 

809 

24^856 

88,812 

•546 

6,768 

7,628 

860 

22,052 

91848 

2,296 

6,944 

9,196 

2,258 
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llailon 

ManhaU 

Martin  

Maaon 

MoCrackes. . . . 

McLean 

M«ade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metealf. 

Monroe 

Montsomory  . . 

Morfpan 

MuhlenbaTKh. . 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton...   . 

Perry 

I*lke 

Powell 

PnlaiiU 

Bubertaon 

Aock  Caatle . . . 

Kowan 

BoaaeU . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpcson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trigjr 

Trimble , 

Union 

Warren 

Washington . . , 

Wayne , 

Webster. 

WhIUey 

Wolfe 

Woodford 


1880. 


14,688 
9.647 
8,(»T 
20,469 
16,263 
9,298 
10,328 
8,TU 
14,142 
9,428 
10,741 
10,566 
8,4fi5 
15,098 
16,609 
11,869 
19,669 
7,667 
17,401 
4,942 
16,702 
6,607 
18,001 
8,699 
91.818 
5,814 
9,670 
4,420 
7,691 
14,965 
16.818 
10,641 
7,040 
9,259 
15,994 
14,4S9 
7171 
17,809 
27,581 
14,419 
12,512 
14,246 
12,000 
5,688 
11,800 


Total 1,648,690     1,868,685       209,945 


1890. 


l^Ms 

11,287 

4,209 

20,778 

21,051 

9,887 

9,484 

4.666 

16,084 

9,871 

10,9S8 

12.867 

11,249 

17.965 

16.417 

10.764 

22,946 

6,754 

17,676 

5,975 

16,846 

6,881 

17,878 

4,698 

25,781 

4,684 

9,841 

6,129 

8,186 

16,546 

16.621 

10,878 

6,760 

9,858 

16.814 

18,902 

7,140 

18,229 

80.158 

18,622 

12,852 

17,196 

17,590 

7,180 

12,880 


953 
1,640 
1,162 

8M 
4,789 

694 
•889 

911 

b92 

448 

248 
1,801 
2,794 
2,857 
•192 
•1,105 
8,277 
•918 

275 
1,088 
•866 

724 

4.877 

1,059 

4,418 

•1,180 

171 
1,709 

546 
1,681 
•292 

287 

•2S0 

94 

820 
•587 

•81 

420 
2.627 
•797 

840 
2,950 
^500 
1,642 

080 


•  Decrease. 

Finances. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
Auditor,  the  total  balance  in  all  the  funds  of  the 
State  treasury  on  June  80, 1889,  was  only  $72,- 
026.24,  white  the  general  fund  at  that  date 
showed  a  deficit  of  $227,655.22.  In  spite  of 
these  facts,  and  against  the  strenuous  objection 
of  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  this  year  re- 
duced the  tax  rate  for  the  general  fund  from  20 
to  15  cents  on  each  $100  of  property.  This 
reduction  in  the  regular  revenue  for  1890  came 
at  a  time  when  large  extraordinary  expenses 
caused  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  must  be 
incurred,  and  the  result  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  deficit  during  the  year.  A  report  of  the 
special  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1888  to  realize  upon  the  funds  and 
property  of  defaulting  Treasurer  Tate  was  made 
to  the  Legislature  in  April,  showing  that  the 
loss  to  the  State  had  been  reduced  to  about 
$46,000,  with  a  probability  that  $10,000  more 
would  be  realized  before  their  labors  were  com- 
pleted. 

Tal nations.  — For  1889  the  total  value  of 
property  assessed  for  taxation  was  $498,423,606, 
of  whicli  $131,533,729  was  the  value  of  person- 
alty and  $366,889,877  of  realty.  Included  in  the 
assessment  were  25.477,063  acres  of  land,  valued 
at  $228,568,596:  town  lots,  valued  at  $138,321,- 
281;  579.424  cattle,  valued  at  $5,870,502;  545.- 
936  sheep,  valued  at  $1,045,812;  1,003,680  swine, 
valued  at  $3,892,438;  and  377,352  horses  of  com- 


mon stock,  valued  at  $19,774,600.  The  total  as- 
sessment was  increased  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  to  $501,676,267.  For  1888  the  total 
county  assessment  was  $491,554,180,  which  \^as 
raised*  by  the  State  board  to  $492,653,182.  The 
total  rate  of  State  taxation  for  1890  was  42*5 
cents  on  each  $100. 

Legislative  Session— The  Legislature,  which 
began  its  regular  biennial  session  on  Dec.  80, 
1889.  concluded  its  work  on  May  27.  On  Jan.  3, 
in  joint  session,  it  unanimously  re-elected  United 
States  Senator  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn.  On  May 
3  United  States  Senator  James  B.  Beck  died,  and 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  choose 
a  successor  for  the  unexpired  term.  There  were 
numerous  Democratic  candidates,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  was  Congressman  John  G. 
Carlisle.  On  the  first  ballot  m  the  Democratic 
caucus  he  received  34  votes;  William  Lindsay, 
26  votes ;  J.  Proctor  Knott,  27 ;  Laban  T.  Moore, 
12 ;  James  B.  McCreary,  10 ;  Evan  E.  Settle,  5. 
On  the  ninth  ballot  Carlisle  received  73  votes, 
and  Lindsay  43.  On  May  17.  in  joint  conven- 
tion, Carlisle  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  107  to  7 
for  Silas  Adams,  the  Republican  nominee. 

The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  about 
1.900  laws,  of  which  hardly  100  are  of  a  general 
nature.  The  most  important  act  provides  for 
the  meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September 
of  a  convention  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for 
the  State.  It  is  provided  that  an  election  for 
members  to  this  convention  shall  be  held  at  the 
time  of  the  repular  August  election.  A  bill  was 
passed  over  the  Governor's  veto,  reducing  the 
annual  State  tax  rate  for  the  general  fund  from 
20  to  15  cents  on  each  $100,  and  making  the 
total  rate  for  all  State  purposes  42^  cents,  in- 
stead of  47^  cents,  as  heretofore.  The  geological 
survey  of  the  State  was  continued  for  two  years 
and  the  sum  of  $15,000  appropriated  for  its  use 
during  that  time.  The  law  autnorizing  the  issue 
of  lottery  licenses  by  the  State  Auditor  was  re- 

Eealed  and  the  charters  of  six  lottery  companies 
eretofore  specially  granted  by  the  Legislature 
were  revokea.  Auot  her  anti-lot  tery  act  prohibits 
the  advertisement  of  lotteries  in  any  paper  sold 
in  the  State.  An  act  was  passed  re-arrang- 
ing the  congressional  districts  of  the  State  so  as 
to  make  all  but  one  surely  Democratic.  The 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  were  not.  as  here- 
tofore, limited  in  their  power  of  paroling  pris- 
oners to  5  per  cent,  of  their  number.  The 
sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the  relief 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Clinton  and  vicinity,  who 
were  visited  by  a  tornado  on  Jan.  12,  and  a 
similar  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  for 
the  people  of  Louisville,  who  were  similarly 
afflicted  on  March  28.  Improvements  were 
authorized  at  the  Frankfort  renitentiary,  and 
the  Feeble-Minded  and  Deaf  and  Dumb' Insti- 
tutes each  received  appropriations.  The  Ken- 
tucky Soldiers*  Home  was  incorporated,  to  pro- 
vide a  retreat  for  needy  national  or  Mexican 
veterans,  and  was  authorized  to  receive  the 
moneys  provided  by  Congress  for  aid  to  such 
homes.  No  financial  aid  was  given  by  the  State. 
The  ex-Confederates  of  the  State  long  since  took 
steps  to  care  for  their  needy  comra<^les,  but  no 
provision  has  heretofore  been  made  for  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  national  service. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 
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Authorizing  tlie  State  to  bug  for  delinquent  taxes. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  or  f<itl  of  cigaretl^  to  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Makiiiiir  it  a  fislony  for  a  person  to  point  a  loaded  or 
unloadecT weapon  at  another,  and  imposing  a  special 
penalty  for  shooting  at  a  person  from  ambush. 

Increasing  the  power  or  the  railroad  oommissioners. 

Appropriating  $9,956  for  completing,  and  $10,600 
for  furnishing,  the  new  building  for  the  Institution 
for  Feeble-Mmded  Children. 

County  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Kentucky 
counties  *in  1890  was  $5,741,636,  a  decrease  of 
$582,766  in  ten  years.  Of  this  sum,  $5,479,677 
is  bonded  and  $261,959  floating.  Neai'ly  one 
third  of  the  counties  are  without  debt. 

Constitutional  Conyention. — The  members 
elected  on  Aug.  4  to  this  convention  assem- 
bled at  Frankfort  on  Sept.  8,  and  were  called  to 
order  by  Gov.  Buckner  Hon.  George  Washing- 
ton was  selected  as  temporary  chairman.  For 
piermanent  chairman  or  president  of  the  conven- 
tion Cassius  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  was  chosen.  There 
was  much  delay  before  earnest;  work  was  begun, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  session  lasting  more  than 
three  months  the  new  Constitution  was  far  from 
complete.  On  Dec  19  a  recess  was  taken  until 
Jan.  6. 1891. 

Knott  and  Perry  Counties.— In  these  coun- 
ties the  lawlessness  of  the  people  has  been  such 
as  to  prevent  any  administration  of  justice  since 
1888.  They  are  mountain  counties,  accessible 
only  on  horseback.  In  the  autumn  of  1888,  on 
the  representation  of  Circuit- Judge  Lilly,  Gov. 
Buckner  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  Perry 
County,  to  enable  him  to  hold  court  in  that 
county;  but  as  he  refused  to  allow  the  troops  to 
proceed  to  Knott  or  Letcher  Counties,  no  court 
was  held  therein.  Of  the  condition  of  affaii-s  in 
these  counties,  Judge  Lilly  says : 

In  the  fall  of  1888  I  failed  to  bold  the  regular  fall 
terms  of  the  Letcher  and  Knott  circuit  courts,  and  in 
1889  the  Hgular  fall  terms  of  the  Perry  and  Knott 
circuit  courts.  The  counties  of  Knott  and  Perry  are 
absolutely  dominated  and  terrorized  by  savage'  and 
lawless  bandri.  All  respect  for  justice  and  the  peace- 
ful and  orderly  administration  of  the  law  is  not  only 
set  at  defiance,  but  the  most  high-handed  outrages  are 
perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  with  the 
purpose  and  object  of  terrorizing  ana  intimidating 
the  officers  of  iustice.  At  the  peril  of  my  life,  fre- 
quently narrowly  escaping  death,  I  have  held  the  cir- 
cuit court.8  in  these  counties.  Before  the  fall  terms 
for  1888  in  these  counties  came  on  I  had  knowledge 
of  feuds  existing  in  both  the  counties  of  Knott  and 
Perry  of  the  most  deadlv  and  malignant  character. 
Hostile,  armed  bands  in  these  two  counties  constantly 
menaced  each  other.  Deadlv  conflicts  between  the 
opposing  factions  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
The  circuit  court  drew  toijcther  at  the  court  house  the 
factions  from  all  sections  of  the  county.  A  collision 
with  unneccssiiry  fatal  and  demoralizing  results  was 
inevitable. 

Believing  that  the  local  authorities,  if  they 
should  make  proper  efforts,  could  cope  with  the 
difHculties,  the  Governor  has  refused  since  1888 
to  cause  expense  to  the  State  by  calling  out  the 
troops. 

Green  River  Island.— The  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  cajse  of  State  of  Indiana 
V8,  State  of  Kentucky,  rendered  an  opinion  on 
May  19  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  Kentucky  to  the 
ownership  of  Green  River  Island,  in  Ohio  river. 
This  island,  nearly  five  miles  long  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide,  embracing  about  2,000 


acres,  lies  on  what  is  now  the  north  side  of  Ohio 
river,  and,  according  to  the  description  of  her 
boundaries,  would  now  belong  to  Indiana.  But 
it  was  shown  that  when  Kentucky  became  a 
State  the  main  channel  of  the  Ohio  ran  north  of 
the  island,  and  the  jurisdiction  and  boundary  of 
Kentucky  then  extended  to  the  low- water  niatk 
on  the  north  side  of  the  channel,  embracing  the 
island  within  that  State.  These  facts,  as  well 
as  the  long-continued  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky 
over  the  island,  were  deemed  conclusive.  It  was 
declared  that  the  boundary  line  established  at 
the  time  of  the  admission*  of  Kentucky  could 
not  be  changed  by  any  subsequent  changes  in 
the  conformation  of  the  river. 

PolitleaL  —  The  elevation  of  Congressman 
John  G.  Carlisle  to  the  United  States  Senate 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, to  nil  which  a  special  election  was  called 
on  June  21.  The  Democrats,  on  June  11,  nomi- 
nated Worth  W.  Dickerson,  after  a  remarkable 
contest  in  the  nominating  convention,  which 
lasted  through  207  ballots.  The  Republican 
candidate  was  J.  Rairdon.  The  Democratic 
nominee  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about 
3,500.  The  only  State  officer  to  be  elected  this 
year  on  a  general  ticket  was  a  Clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  At  a  State  Convention  of  Prohibi- 
tion is^ts,  on  May  15,  at  Lexington,  Mrs.  Josephine 
K.  Henry  was  nominated  for  this  office.  The 
Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Louisville 
on  May  28,  and  nominated  W.  W.  Longmoor  on 
the  twenty-fifth  ballot.  No  Republican  State 
Convention  was  held,  but  in  June  the  Republican 
State  Committee  named  J.  H.  Tinsley  as  the 
party  candidate.  The  elect  i<m,  on  Aug.  4,  re- 
sulted in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
bv  the  usual  majority.  At  the  same  time  an 
election  was  held  for  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  which  would  meet  in  Septem- 
ber. A  large  majority  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates were  Democrats.  A  few  representatives  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  a  few  Republicans 
were  chosen.  On  the  same  date  Judge  Lewis,  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  re-elected  without  op- 
position by  the  voters  of  his  appUate  district. 

At  the  November  election  10  Democratic  and 
1  Republican  Congressman  were  elected. 

E6CII,  ROBERT,  bacteriologist,  bom  in 
Clausthal,  Germany,  Dec.  11,  1843.  He  is  the 
son  of  an  officer  in  the  department  of  mines,  at- 
tended the  gvmnasium  in  his  native  town,  and 
from  1862  to  1866  studied  medicine  at  G5ttin- 
gen.  He  became  an  assistant  in  the  General 
Hospital  at  Hamburg;  began  practice  in  1866 
at  Langenhagen,  and  then  settled  at  Racknitz, 
in  Posen.  From  1872  till  1880  he  was  district 
phvsician  at  Wallstein.  He  studied  bacteriolog- 
ical diseases,  including  wound  infections,  9epti- 
ciemia,  and  anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  with  great 
success  and  in  1880  whs  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Health  Office.  In  1885  he  became 
director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  in  Berlin. 

About  1878  he  made  a  report  in  reference  to 
the  bacterium  that  had  been  found  associated 
with  anthrax,  or  splenic  disease.  His  investiga- 
tions went  to  show  that  the  potency  of  this  or- 
ganism lay  in  the  spores,  rather  than  in  the  de- 
veloped bacterium.  He  found  that,  when  no 
spores  were  visible  in  the  dried  diseased  blood 
with  which  mice  were  inoculated,  the  power  of 
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conveying  infection  lasted  only  for  a  few  weeks ; 
while  blcKKl  in  which  the  spores  had  separated 
continued  virulent  for  four  years.  Living  organ- 
isms had  been  observed  in  those  infectious  dis- 
orders which  originate  in  the  introduction  of 
poisonous  matter  through  wounds,  but  their  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  infection 
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had  not  been  determined.  Dr.  Koch*s  experi- 
ments with  small  animals  showed  that  different 
forms  of  disease  were  produced  by  the  injection 
of  putrid  blood,  one  of  which  was  not  accom- 
panied by  the  development  of  bacteria,  but 
seemed  due  to  a  special  poison  which  he  named 
septin  or  sepsin,  while  another  form  was  evi- 
dently bacterial ;  and  that  the  effects  varied  with 
different  animals. 

In  1882  he  published  the  results  of  experi- 
ments that  went  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
tubercular  disease  was  also  caused  by  micro- 
phytic  germs.  He  claimed  not  only  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  bacterial  origin  of  the  disease,  but  to 
have  detected  the  specific  microbe,  having  found 
a  characteristic  and  previously  unknown  bacilhis 
in  all  tubercularly  altered  organs.  He  had  ob- 
served it  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  cheesy  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia,  tubercles  of  the  brain,  in- 
testinal tuDei-cles,  scrofulous  glands,  and  fun- 
grous  inflammation  of  the  joints;  in  all  cases 
which  he  had  examined  of  spontaneous  con- 
sumption in  animals— in  cattle,  hogs,  poultry, 
moniceys,  porpoises,  and  rabbits.  In  monkeys 
dead  of  consumption  he  had  found  the  organ- 
isms in  quantities  prevailing  the  lungs,  spleen, 
liver,  diaphragm,  and  lymphatic  glands. 

His  repor^  of  this  investigation  was  published 
in  a  Berlin  medical  journal,  in  a  memoir  on 
•*  The  Etiology  of  Tuberculosis,"  of  which  Dr. 
Klein,  a  distinguished  pathologist,  said  that  any 
one  who  carefully  reviewed  it  would  "  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Koch's  results  are  to  be 
accepted  with  unconditional  faith."  Dr.  Klein 
afterward  disputed  Koch's  indentiflcation  of  the 
"comma  bacillus"  with  the  cause  of  cholera. 
In  the  next  year  a  report  was  published  by  Wat- 
son Cheyne  of  a  visit  that  he  had  made  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Medicine  by  Research,  to  the 
laboratory  of  Dr.  Koch,  and  also  to  that  of  M. 
Toussaint,  who  was  engaged  in  a  similar  investi- 


gation. It  represented  that  such  results  of 
Toussaint  as  disagreed  with  those  obtained  by 
Dr.  Koch  were  not  borne  out.  But  the  result 
of  inoculation  with  cultivations  obtained  from 
Dr.  Koch  was  in  all  cases  rapid  development  of 
tuberculosis.  The  examination  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tuberculous  material  showed  the  constant 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  but  of  no  other 
micro-organisms.  The  rapidity  and  certainty  of 
action  of  this  matter,  when  inoculated  into  ani- 
mals, was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  ba- 
cilli introduced,  and  the  most  certain  and  rapid 
means  of  inducing  tul)erculosis  seemed  to  be 
the  inoculation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  cultivated 
on  solid  blood-serum. 

When  cholera  broke  out  in  Egypt  in  1883,  the 
German  Government  appointed  Dr.  Koch  chief 
of  a  commission  to  go  to  that  country,  and  to 
India,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  nature 
and  cause  of  tne  disease.  The  report  of  the  work 
of  this  commission  in  Egypt  pointed  out  the  line 
on  which  future  studies  were  to  be  pursued.  In 
experiments  carried  on  in  both  livmg  and  dead 
subjects,  while  no  distinct  organism  could  be 
traced  in  the  blood  and  the  organs  that  are  most 
freq^uently  the  seat  of  micro-parasites,  bacteria 
having  distinct  characteristics  were  found  in  the 
intestines  and  their  mucous  linings,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  seemed  to  identify  them  with  the 
disease  from  which  the  patients  were  suffering. 
They  were  present  in  the  case  of  all  patients  suf- 
fering from  cholera,  and  in  the  bodies  of  all  who 
had  uietl  of  it,  whereas  they  were  absent  in  the 
case  of  one  patient  who  had  had  time  to  recover 
from  cholera,  but  had  died  of  some  secondary 
complication ;  and  they  were  not  discoverable  in 
the  case  of  patients  wfio,  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic, succumbed  to  other  diseases.  They  were 
also  the  same  with  the  bacillus  that  Dr.  Koch 
had  met  the  year  before  in  the  bodies  of  patients 
who  had  die<l  of  cholera  in  India.  In  1884  Dr. 
Koch  visited  Toulon,  where  cholera  was  raging. 
The  investigations  of  the  German  commission 
were  continued  in  India,  and  his  report  on  the 
subject  was  published  in  the  **  Klinischn  Woch- 
enschrift "  of  Berlin,  No.  xxxiv,  1884.  He  had 
found,  in  the  rice-water  discharges  of  patients 
suffering  from  cholera,  peculiar  curved  bacteria, 
which  have  become  known  as  "comma-shaped" 
bacilli,  such  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover 
in  any  cases  of  diarrhcea ;  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  isolating  them  by  artificial  culture.  This  he 
declared  to  be  a  specific  micro-organism  having 
marked  characteristics  distinguishing  it  from  an 
other  known  organisms.  These  organisms  grow 
rapidly  in  meat-infusion  and  blood-serum,  and 
well  in  other  fluids,  especially  milk,  and  in 
potatoes ;  and  possess  the  power  of  active  motion. 
They  are  not  killed  by  freezing.  They  grow  only 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  very  fast ;  their 
vegetation  rapidly  reaches  its  highest  point,  then 
remains  stationary  for  a  time,  after  which  it 
ceases  as  rapidly  as  it  grew,  and  the  bacilli  die. 
When  dried,  they  die  within  three  houi-s;  and 
they  do  not  form  spores.  Micro-organisms  pos- 
sessing all  of  these  and  certain  more  delicate 
characteristics  which  are  definitely  described  are 
Koch's  bacilli. 

The  presence  of  these  bacilli  in  cholera  was 
determined  by  microscopical  examination  in  ten 
cases  in  Egypt,  and  by  microscopical  examination 
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and  cultivation  in  gelatinous  meat-infusion  in 
fortv-two  cases  of  poat-morfem  examination  in 
India ;  and  in  numerous  other  cases  of  dejections 
in  Egypt,  India,  and  Toulon — ^giving  a  hundred 
cases  in  which  the  organisms  were  found.  This 
was  the  only  form  of  micro-organism  that  was 
constantly  present  in  the  disease.  It  was  present 
in  greatest  numbers  in  acute  and  uncomplicated 
cases,  and  in  the  parts  most  affected ;  while  it 
was  never  present  m  other  diseases,  and  had  not 
been  found  outside  of  the  body  where  no  cholera 
was  in  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Koch  declared 
that  no  other  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  than 
that  these  bacilli  are  the  cause  of  cholera. 

In  the  water  of  a  tank  whence  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  near  Calcutta  derived  their  supplies 
for  drinkmg,  cholera  bacilli  were  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  when  the  cholera  epidemic 
was  at  its  height.  At  a  lat«r  period,  when  there 
were  only  a  few  cases  of  illness,  the  comma 
bacilli  were  few,  and  found  only  at  one  part  of 
the  tank.    This  was  the  only  instance  in  which 


these  bacilli  were  found  outside  of  the  body. 
Dr.  Koch  maintained  that  the  natural  history  of 
the  disease  corresponds  with  the  various  charac- 
teristics of  the  organism  in  question.  In  experi- 
ments subsequent  to  this  report.  Dr.  Koch  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  cholera  by  inoculation  in 
some  of  the  smaller  animals.  A  bill  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  German  Parliament,  in 
1884,  awarding  135,000  marks  to  Dr.  Koch  and 
his  companions  in  this  research. 

In  1890  he  announced  that  he  had  discovered 
a  prevention  or  remedy  for  tuberculous  diseases, 
which  consisted  in  inoculating  the  patient  with 
a  certain  lymph,  the  composition  of  which  was 
not  disclosed.    (See  Tuberculous  Diseases.) 

The  principal  published  works  of  Dr.  Koch 
are  "Etiology  of  Splenic  Fever"  (1876);  "Re- 
searches on  Diseases  of  Wound  Infections" 
(1878);  "Inoculation  for  Splenic  Fever "  (IS^S) ; 
"  Contributions  to  the  Etiology  of  Tuberculosis'' 
(1882) ;  and  contributions  to  transactions  of  the 
German  Health  Bureau. 
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During  the  year,  in  which  book  production  was 
unusually  active,  falling  but  little  short  of  that  of 
that  of  1886,  America  produced  a  few  books  of 
lasting  value  amid  a  vast  number  that  were  in- 
inferior — as  much,  perhaps,  as  she  had  a  right  to 
expect.  The  record  of  travel  and  exploration 
completed  in  1890  will  make  the  year  memorable 
for  all  time,  and  successful  books  also  mark 
other  departments.  Of  the  total  4,550  books  re- 
corded in  1890,  against  4,014  in  1889,  8,080  were 
entirely  new,  nearly  one  third  being  novels; 
while  of  3,533  made  in  this  country,  2,800  were 
the  work  of  American  authors  ana  translators, 
or  adaptations  by  Americans  to  meet  American 
needs.  Only  733  were  reprints,  for  the  most  part 
of  paper-bound  novels,  and  importations  from 
England  of  books  already  in  process  of  manu- 
facture were  also  unusually  few ;  while  the  pas- 
sage of  the  International  Copyright  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  year  gave 
stronger  promise  for  the  future  of  a  more  marked 
individuality  in  our  national  literature. 

Fietion.— In  1890  there  were  printed  1,118 
novels,  of  which  835  were  new,  the  number  being 
equally  divided  between  American  and  foreign 
authors.  The  leading  book  of  the  year,  as  in 
1889,  was  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  her  "  Sid- 
ney "  proving  as  great  a  success  as  "  John  Ward, 
Preacher,"  and  being  considerefl  by  some  an  ad- 
vance l)eyond  that  work,  but  good  work  was  also 
done  by  other  known  and  (for  a  time)  unknown 
writei*s.  From  William  D.  Howells  we  had  "  The 
Shadow  of  a  Dream,"  unsatisfactory  as  most  of 
that  author's  works,  but  equal  to  the  best  in  ar- 
tistic treatment,  and  from  Henry  James,  "  The 
Tragic  Muse,"  in  some  respects,  for  him,  a  new 
departure.  F.  Marion  C'rawford  told  "  A  Cigar- 
ette Maker's  Romance,"  brief  and  pathetic,  in 
his  own  inimitable  way ;  while  Lafcadio  Ilearn's 
"  Youma.  a  Story  of  a  West  Indian  Slave,"  was 
a  masterpiece  of  its  especial  kind.  The  scene  of 
"Walford,"    by  Mrs.   Ellen    Olney  Kirk,  was 


laid  in  a  New  England  manufacturing  town; 
while  Henry  Harland  (Sidney  Luskaj  produced 
"Two  Women  or  One!  from  the  MS.  of  Dr. 
Leonard  Senary,"  extravagant  but  amusing,  and 
"  Two  Voices,"  two  short  stories.  "  A  Waif  of  the 
Plains  "  and  "  A  WVd  of  the  Golden  Gate,"  by 
Bret  Harte,  belong  to  his  earliest  and  best,  style ; 
while  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  published  •'  Friend 
Olivia"  and  "The  Household  of  McNeil,"  a 
Scottish  story.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  made 
her  debiU  as  an  authoress,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  Julien  Gordon,"  in  "A  Diplomat  s  Diary,^  a 
charming  storv  of  European  life,  followed  b? 
"A  Successful  Man,"  purely  American;  and 
another  sensation  was  occasioned  by  the  publica- 
tion, also  anonymously,  of  "The  Anglomaniacs," 
a  fine  piece  of  satire  by  Mrs.  C.  Burton  Harrison. 
A  second  mivel  by  the  same  lady  was  "  Flower 
de  Hundred,"  a  story  of  a  Virginia  plantation. 
The  Black  Forest  in  the  ninth  century  formed 
the  background  of  Arlo  Bates's  "  Al'brecht " ; 
while  the  problem  of  the  negro  is  the  real  basis 
of  "Pactolus  Prime,"  by  Albion  W,  Tourgee. 
Stories  of  army  life  by  Capt.  Charles  King  were 
"Starlight  Ranch,"  "Sunset  Pass,  or  Running 
the  Gantlet  through  Apache  Land,"  and  "  The 
Colonel's  Christmas  Dinner,"  the  last  edited  by 
him  merely.  "  A  Web  of  Gold,"  by  Katherine 
Pearson  Woods,  the  acknowledged  authoress  of 
"Metzerott,  Shoemaker,"  is  strongly  Socialistic 
in  tone;  while  among  books  called  forth  by 
"  Looking  Backward,"  of  Edward  Bellamy,  are 
"  Looking  Further  Backward,"  by  Arthur' Dud- 
ley Vinton,  and  "  Looking  Farther  Forward,"  by 
Richanl  Michaelis,  both  able  and  pungent  re- 
plies: and  "Cnesars  Column,  a  Story  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,"  written  by  Ignatius  I>on- 
nellv  under  the  name  of  Edmund  Boisgilbert, 
M.  t).  "  One  of  Berrian*s  Novels,"  by  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Stone,  is.  presumably,  a  foretaste  of' those  we 
shall  have  in  the  future,  when  "  An  Experiment 
in  Marriage,"  devised  by  Charles  J.  Bellamy, 
shall  have  proved  a  success.    Two  other  works 
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by  the  last-named  author  were  "  A  Moment  of 
Madness"  and  "Were  they  Sinners!"  **A 
Dream  of  a  Modest  Prophet,'  by  M.  D.  Leggett, 
and  "  The  Auroraphone,  bj;  Cyrus  Cole,  are  con- 
ceptions of  an  improved  social  condition,  with  a 
scientific  basis ;  while  "  Asaph's  Ten  Thousand," 
bv  Mary  E.  Bennett,  handles  the  labor  question. 
Novels '  of  local  color  are  numerous.  Among 
stories  of  the  war  are  to  be  mentioned  .especially 
Miss  Alice  French's  (Octave  Thanet)  first  long 
story  in  book  form,  "  Expiation,"  pieturinff  Ar- 
kansas life  in  1865 ;  "  Jack  Horner."  by  Mary 
Spear  Tiernan ;  "  Two  Loyal  Lovers,"  by  Eliza- 
beth Winthrop  Johnson;  and  "A  Mountain- 
White  Heroine,"  by  James  R.  Gilmore  (Ed- 
mund Kirke),  who  found  her  mission  among 
the  loyal  mountaineers  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina. "  Throckmorton,"  by  Molly  Elliott  Sea- 
well,  "Aunt  Dorothy,"  bv" Margaret  J.  Preston, 
and  "  Poky  Clark,"  by  N.  t).  Bagnell,  are  all  Vir- 

finian ;  while  "  Widow  Guthrie/*  by  Richard  M, 
ohnston,  describes  Georgia  life  before  the  war. 
Other  Southem  stories  are :  "  A  Kentucky  Colo- 
nel," by  Opie  P.  Read ;  "  In  God's  Country,"  also 
Kentucky,  by  D.  Higbee;  "The  Girl  in  Checks." 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Daniel ;  "Kathleen  Douglas,"  by 
Julia  T.  Bishop;  and  "Gilbert  Elgar's  Son,"  by 
Harriet  Riddle  Davis.  "  The  Wilderness  and  the 
Rose,"  by  Jerome  J.  Wood,  belongs  to  Michigan ; 
while  "An  Adirondack  Cabin"  is  a  family 
story  by  Margaret  Sidney  (Mrs.  H.  M.  Lothrop). 
"The  Demon  Trapper  of  Umbagog,"  by  D.  P. 
Thompson,  is  a  tale  of  the  Maine  forests.  "  Sto- 
ries of  New  France  "  were  told  by  Agnes  Maule 
Machar  and  Thomas  G.  Marquis,  in  two  series, 
and  "  The  Story  of  Tonty,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hart- 
well  Catherwood;  while  "Mamelons  and  Un- 
eava  "  were  "  A  Legend  of  the  Saguenay,"  by  W. 
H.  H.  Murray,  who  also  described  "  How  John 
Norton,  the  'irapper.  kept  his  Christmas."  In- 
dian life  is  dealt  with  in  "  Wanneta,  the  Sioux," 
by  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  illustrated  from  life ; 
"^he  Delight  Makers,"  by  Adolf  F.  Bandelier; 
"  A  Novel  of  Pueblo  Indian  Life,"  and  "  The 
Bridge  of  the  Gods,  a  Romance  of  Indian  Ore- 
gon,'^ by  F.  H.  Balch.  "  A  Chronicle  of  Con- 
quest," by  Prances  C.  Sparhawk,  is  a  plea  for  In- 
aian  education.  "  Not  of  her  Father  s  Race,"  by 
William  T.  Meredith,  suggests  the  unfortunate 
life  of  a  girl  with  African  blood  in  her  veins. 
Among  historical  novels  the  foremost  place  is  to 
be  given  to  "  The  Master  of  the  Magicians  "  (the 
prophet  Daniel)  and  "  Come  Forth,"  written  in 
collaboration  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward  and  her  husband,  the  hero  of  the  last  story 
being,  as  we  infer  from  the  title,  the  Lazarus 
of  the  New  Testament.  Others  in  which  biblical 
characters  figure  are  :  "  Belteshazzar,"  by  E.  R. 
Roe;  **A  Son  of  Issachar,  a  Romance  of  the 
Days  of  Messias,"  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks;  and 
"  Leah,  of  Jerusalem,"  bv  E.  Payson  Berry,  a 
story  of  the  time  of  St  taul.  "  The  Genius  of 
Galilee  "  was  from  the  pen  of  Anson  U.  Hancock. 
**  Dr.  Le  Baron  and  his  Daughters  "  was  "  A  Story 
of  the  Old  Colony,"  by  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  and 
"  The  Begum's  daughter,"  by  Edwin  Lasseter 
Bynner,  pictured  charmingly  life  in  New  York 
in  1689.  "  The  Witch  of  Jamestown,"  as  its  title 
indicates,  was  a  story  of  colonial  Virginia,  by 
James  T.  Bowyer;  and  to  the  same  theme  belong 
"  Martha  Corey :  a  Tale  of  Salem  Witchcraft,^' 


by  Constance  G.  Du  Bois,  and  "  The  Fair  Puri- 
tan." by  H.  W.  Herbert  (Frank  Forrester), 
prepared  for  publication  in  1850,  but  given  to 
the  public  for  the  first  time  in  this  year.  "  In 
the  Valley,"  by  Harold  Frederic  (who  wrote, 
also,  "  The  Lawton  Girl,"  a  pathetic  story  deal- 
ing with  the  social  problem),  pictures  life  in  cen- 
tral New  York  in  the  Indian,  French,  and  Revolu- 
tionary wars:  and  to  the  same  time  belong  "A  Loy- 
al Little  Red-coat,"  by  Ruth  Ogden,  and  "  The 
Yankee  (>hampion."  by  Sylvan  us  Cobb,  Jr. 
"  1791 :  a  Tale  of  San  bomingo,"  was  written 
by  E.  W.  Gilliam,  M.  D. ;  and  "  The  Hidden 
Treasure,  a  Tale  of  Troublous  Times"  (in  Eng- 
land in  1527-'38),  by  Lucy  Ellen  Guernsey. 
"  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  Hamilton,"  by  George  Al- 
fred Townsend  (Gath),  revives  many  Revolu- 
tionary heroes,  while  here  "  The  Demagogue,"  a 
posthumous  political  novel  by  David  Ross  Locke 
(Petroleum  v. Nasby),  may  be  mentioned.  " Paoli : 
the  Last  of  the  Missionaries."  gives  a  picture  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Christians  in  Japan  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  while  "Honda,  the  Samurai," 
by  Rev.  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D.,  author  of 
"  The  Mikado's  Empire,"  portrays  graphically 
the  Japanese  feudal  system  and  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  overthrow,  being  largely  historical, 
and  written  from  an  inside  point  of  view.  "  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,"  by  Margaret  Vere  Fan'ington,  is 
a  romance  of  Florence,  with  that  monk  as  hero; 
and  other  novels  of  artistic  tendency  are  "  The 
Dominant  Seventh,"  a  musical  story  by  Kate 
Elizabeth  Clark,  and  "  Brushes  and  Chisels,"  by 
Teodoro  Serrao.  "  The  Feet  of  Love  "  was  the 
title  of  a  novel  bv  the  poetess  Anne  Reeve  Al- 
drich.  Stories  which  portray  American  life  of 
the  present  day  are :  "  The  Brouehton  House  "  of 
Bliss  Perry,  a  new  writer;  "The  Mistress  of 
Beech  Knoll,"  by  Clara  Louise  Burnham ;  "  Miss 
Brooks,"  by  Eliza  Onie  White,  who  gives  us  the 
typical  Boston  girl ;  "  Two  Modern  Women,"  by 
Kate  Gannett  Wells ;  "  Leon  Pontifex."  by  Saran 
Pratt  McLean  Greene;  and  "  Ascutney  Street," 
by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  "  With  the  Best  In- 
tentions," by  Marion  Harland  (Mrs.  M.  V.  Ter- 
hune),  shows  the  evils  of  gossip  and  unfounded 
jealousy;  while  from  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
we  have  "  A  Lost  Jewel."  Frank  R.  Stockton 
published  "  The  Merry  Chanter,"  in  his  own  style, 
and  "The  Story  of  the  Three  Burglars,"  Bret 
Ilarte  brought  out  *•  A  Waif  of  the  Plains,"  and 
Clara  Louise  Burnham  "The  Mistress  of  Beech 
Knoll."  "A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court"  is  flippant,  and  shows  Mark  Twain  in 
his  most  irreverent  mood.  "Nora's  Return"  is. 
a  sequel  to  "  The  Doll's  House  "  of  Ibsen,  by  Mrs. 
Ednah  D.  Cheney,  and  "  Against  Heavy  Odds," 
a  tale  of  Norse  heroism,  by  H  jalmar  H.  boyesen. 
"The  Craze  of  Christian  Engelhardt"  was  a 
study  of  an  important  phase  of  human  con- 
sciousness made  in  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  by 
Henry  Faulkner  Darnell,  and  "  Geoffrey  Hamp. 
stead,"  by  T.  Stinson  Jarvis,  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  heredity.  Anna  Katharine  Green  reap- 
pears before  us  in  "  The  Forsaken  Inn,"  while 
"  The  Aztec  Treasure  House "  of  Thomas  A. 
Janvier  is  a  realistic  story  of  the  wildly  impossi- 
ble. Other  tales  of  adventure  are :  "  The  Captain 
of  the  Rajah,"  a  story  of  the  sea,  by  Howard 
Patterson  ;  "  The  Princess  of  Montserrat,"  by 
William  Drysdale;  "The  Captain  of  the  Jani- 
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zaries,"  by  James  Ludlow,  D.  D.,  in  a  new  issue ; 
"A  Real*  Robinson  Crusoe,"  claimed  to  be  the 
veritable  experiences  of  a  company  of  castaways 
on  a  Pacific  island,  edited  by  J.  A.  Wilkinson, 
from  the  survivor's  narrative;  and  '* The  Log  of 
the  Maryland,"  by  Douglas  Frazar.  "  Love  in 
the  Tropics,"  by  Mre.  Caroline  Earle  White,  and 
'*  A  Romanov  at  the  Antipodes,"  by  Mrs.  R.  Dun 
Douglas,  may  be  classed  together,  while  "  The 
Silver  Caves,"  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  is  a  mining 
story  of  Colorado.  Katherine  Lee  Bates  had  a 
single  book,  "Hermit  Island."  Society  forms 
the  theme  of  "  Expatriation,"  by  the  author  of 
**  Aristocracy  " ;  of  "  Miss  Eaton's  Romance,  a 
Story  of  the  New  Jersey  Coast,"  by  Richard 
Allen;  of  "  A  Brooklvn  Bachelor,"  by  Margaret 
Lee;  of  *'  The  Upper'Ten,"  by  W.  H.  Ballou;  of 
**  A  Poreiofn  Match,"  by  Mary  Healey  (Mme.  C. 
Bigot) ;  of"  Phoebe,"  by  Mary  Harriott  Norris ; 
of  "  A  Millionaire's  Wife,"  by  Prudence  Lowell ; 
of  "  For  a  Mess  of  Pottage,"  by  Sidney  Lyon  ; 
and  of  "  Juny,  or  only  One  Girl's  Story ;  a  Ro- 
mance of  the  Society  Crust,  Upper  and  Under," 
by  T.  C.  De  Leon.  **  Mortal  Lips,"  by  Willis 
Steell,  was  a  bright  story  of  Harlem  life  to-day, 
told  in  a  series  of  lively  comediettas.  Books 
written  by  women,  each  bright  in  their  own 
way,  were :  "  Stolen  America,"  by  Isobel  Hender- 
son Floyd ;  "  The  Beverleys,  a  Story  of  Cal- 
cutta," by  Mary  Abbott,  author  of  "  Alexia " ; 
"The  Dominie,  or  Reminiscences  of  a  Girl's 
Life,"  by  Sarah  Bradford;  "Her  Great  Ambi- 
tion "  (to  become  an  artist),  by  Anne  Richardson 
Earle ;  "  Dorothy's  Experience,"  by  Adeline 
Trafton,  now  Mrs.  Knox ;  "  Poor  and  Plain,"  a 
story  for  elder  girls,  by  Mrs.  Seymour ;  **  Dor6- 
thy  Gray,"  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin;  "Other 
Polk,"  by  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Conklin  (Jennie  M. 
Drinkwater);  "Beside  Still  Waters,"  by  Ella 
CliflEord ;  "  Knives  and  Porks,  or  Dwellers  in 
Meridien,"  by  Mrs.  Frank  Lee;  and  "A  Plain 
Woman's  Story,"  and  "  Sara  Jane,  a  Girl  of  One 
Talent,"  both  by  Julia  McNair  Wright.  "  Diana's 
Livery,"  by  Eva  W.  McGlasson,  is  a  story  of  a 
Shaker  community ;  while  to  temperance  litei"a- 
ture  belong  "  The  Hand  with  the  Keys."  by  Kate 
W.  Hamilton  ;  "  One  Man's  Struggle,"  by  G.  W. 
Gallagher ;  and  "  The  Iron-Clad  Pledge,"  by 
Jessie  H  .  Brown.  "  In  a  Country  Town,"  by 
Annette  L.  Noble,  deals  with  the  opium  habit. 
The  principal  theological  novel  of  the  year  was 
"  Edward  nurton,"  by  Henry  Wood,  author  of 
"  Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World " ;  while 
under  this  head  belong,  perhaps  as  well  as  any- 
where, "  Deacon  Herbert  s  Bible-Class,"  by  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  "Samantha  among  the 
Brethren,"  by  "  Josiah  Allen's  Wife,"  a  humor- 
ous and  yet  earnest  protest  against  the  decision 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  agiiinst  admission  of  women 
as  delegates.  "Couldn't  say  No  "and  "All  he 
knew,"  by  John  Habberton,  bring  that  familiar 
author  before  us  in  a  new  light :  while  "  The 
Story  of  a  Heathen  and  his  Transformation  "  is 
prettily  told  by  H.  L.  Reade.  "  Philip,  or  what 
may  Have  been,"  was  a  story  of  the  first  cent- 
ury, by  Mary  C.  Cutler ;  and  other  books  which 
convey  instruction  with  a  thread  of  romance  are : 
"The  Silent  Land,"  by  Minnie  W.  Baines; 
"  Pleasing  the  King,"  by  Pannv  N.  Nelson ; 
"  Think  and  Thank,"  by  Samuel  Cooper,  a  Jew- 


ish tale  founded  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Moses 
Montefiore;  "One  Little  Maid,"  by  Elizabeth 
Preston  Allan ;  "  A  Little  Leaven,"  by  Elizabeth 
E.  Holding;  "Stephen  Vane's  Trust,"  bv  the 
author  of  "Frontier  and  City";  "ChildrieD  of 
the  Kalahari,"  by  Annie  M.  Barnes ;  and  "  Onlv 
a  Waif,"  by  Eliza  J.  Page.  "  A  Little  Worlrf- 
ling"  was  by  Ellis  Worth  (L.  E.  Ellsworth), 
and  from  Kirk  Munroe  we  had  "  Under  Orders." 
the  story  of  a  young  reporter.  "  The  Catholic 
Man  "  was  a  study  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Tambull, 
and  "  In  Stella's  Shadow,"  by  Albert  Ross,  depicts 
humanity  in  its  bald  reality,  with  the  object  of 
elevating  the  morals  of  men.  Edgar  Fawoett 
doubtless  anticipates  a  similar  result  from  his 
four  novels,  "The  Evil  that  Men  do,"  "Fabian 
Dimitry,"  "  A  Daughter  of  Silence,"  and  "  How 
a  Husband  forgave."  "A  Modem  Marriage," 
by  the  Marquise  Clara  Lanza,  stands  at  the  heaid 
of  sensational  productions  of  the  dar,  a  few  of 
which  are  "Margaret  Byng,"  by  F.  C.  Philips; 
"  Jack  Gordon,  Knight  Errant,  Gotham,  1883," 
by  Barclay  North  (W.  C.  Hudson);  and  "Vi- 
vier,  of  Vivier,  Longman  &  Company,  Bankers,** 
by  the  same  author.  "  The  Toltec  Cup,"  by  A. 
C.  Wheeler,  is  a  romance  of  immediate  life  in 
New  York  city ;  while  "  The  Bank  Tragedy,"  by 
Mary  R  P.  Hatch,  is  clever,  though  improbable 
"  Los  Cerritos,"  by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton, 
introduces  a  new  dialect,  of  Southern  California, 
while  from  Charles  Howard  Montagu  we  have 
two  novels, "  The  Countess  Muta  "  and  "  Written 
in  Red."  the  last  written  in  collaboration  with 
C.  W.  Dyar.  "  Xenia  Repnina "  is  a  story  of 
Russia,  by  Mrs.  B.  Mac^han,  furnished  with  an 
introduction  by  Vassili  Verestchagin.  "  Miss 
Nobody  of  Nowhere"  was  the  production  of 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter.  Novels  occult  and 
mysterious  were:  "Miss  Mordeck's  Father,"  by 
Fani  Pusev  Gooch;  "A  Strange  Infatuation,^ 
by  Lewis  Harrison :  "  The  Rajah's  Heir,"  anon- 
ymous; "The  Rich  Man's  Fool,"  by  Robert  0. 
Givens ;  and  "  Eastward,  or  a  Buddhist  Lover." 

The  best  volumes  of  short  stories  were :  **  Vign- 
ettes Real  and  Ideal,"  edited  bv  P.  E.  McKay; 
"Day  and  Night  Stories,"  by  *T.  R.  Sullivan, 
said  to  recall  Hawthorne ;  "  A  Little  Book  of 
Profitable  Tales,"  by  Eugene  Field,  forming  a 
dainty  volume :  "  Little  Venice,  and  other  Sto- 
ries,"'by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  collected  from 
the  magazines ;  "  Seven  Dreamers,"  by  Annie 
Trumbull  Slosson;  "Stories  told  at  Twilight," 
by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton :  two  volumes  from 
Julian  Hawthorne,  "Kildhurra's  Oak,  and  a 
Strange  Friend"  and  "Pauline";  "Real  Hap- 
penings," by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Claflin,  unaffected 
and  pleasing;  "Strangers  and  Wavfarers,"  by 
Sarah  Ome  Jewett ;  "  Short  Sixes :  Stories  to  be 
read  while  the  Candle  burns,"  bv  H.  C.  Ban- 
ner; "Told  by  the  Fireside  Stories,"  by  E.  Nes- 
bit,  Helen  Milman,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  and  others ; 
"  In  Poppy  Land,"  by  Mabel  Louise  Puller,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Aspen  Shade  "  and  "  Stories  about 
Famous  Precious  Stones,"  by  Mrs.  Goddard  Or- 
pen.  "  A  Descriptive  List  of  Novels  and  Tales 
dealing  with  American  Country  Life"  was  com- 
piled by  W.  M.  Griswold. 

Jnyenile  Books,  which  of  late  years  have  as- 
sumed a  place  for  themselves  in  literature,  in- 
clufle :  "  A  Boy's  Town,"  the  first  venture  of  the 
kind  by  William  D.  Ho  wells,  and,  which  is,  more- 
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over,  largely  autobiographical ;  "  Little  Saint 
Elizabeth,  and  other  Stories,"  by  Mrs.  Frances 
H.  Burnett ;  "  The  Winds,  the  Woods,  and  the 
Wanderer,"  by  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft ;  "  The  Kelp- 
Gatherers,"  a  story  of  the  Maine  coast,  by  J.  T. 
Trowbridge ;  and  three  books  by  W.  0.  Stoddard, 
"  The  Retd  Mustang,"  "  Crowded  Out  o'  Cro'- 
field,"  and  "Chuck  Purdy."  "Wonderful  Deeds 
and  Doings  of  Little  Giant  Boab  and  his  Talk- 
ing Raven,  Tabib,"  by  IngersoU  Lock  wood,  and 
"  Another  Brownie  Book,"  by  Palmer  Cox,  be- 
long together;  while  "Teetotaler  Dick,"  by  T. 
W.  Knox,  is  a  temperance  story.  "  Too  Late  for 
the  Tide-Mill,"  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand,  has  a  moral, 
and  "The  Drifting  Island,  or  the  Slave  Hunters 
of  the  Congo  "  was  a  sequel  to  "  Kibboo  Ganey," 
by  Walter  Wentworth.  War  stories  for  boys 
were :  "  On  the  Blockade,"  by  Oliver  Optic 
(W.  T.  Adams);  "Rodney,  the  Partisan,"  by 
Harry  Castlemon  (C.  A.  Posdick) ;  "  The  Boy 
Spy  '^  and  "  On  the  War  Path."  both  by  J.  O. 
Kerbev;  and  "Crusaders  and  Captives,  a  Tale 
of  the  Children's  Crusade,"  by  G.  E.  Merrill. 
♦* Struggling  Upward"  was  by  Horatio  Alger, 
Jr.,  who  wrote  also  "The  Odds  against  him." 
*'  Dear  Daiighter  Dorothy."  by  A.  G.  Plympton ; 
"  Another  Flock  of  Girls,"  bv'is^ora  Perry ;  "  The 
Lion  City  of  Africa,"  by  Willis  Boyd  Allen ; 
"  Freshman  and  Senior,*'^  by  Elvirton  Wright ; 
and  "  Finding  Blodgett,"  by  George  W.  Hamil- 
ton. Molly  Elliott  Seawell  wrote  "Little  Jar- 
vis  " ;  Loiiis  Pendleton,  author  of  "In  the 
Wire  Gra«,"  "  King  Tom  and  the  Runaways," 
the  story  of  what  befell  two  boys  in  a  Georgia 
swamp ;  and  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  "  Little  He 
aud  She."  "  A  Piece  of  Kitty  Hunter's  Life " 
was  told  by  Mary  E.  Bamford,  and  from  Frances 
Eaton  came  "  Dollikins  and  the  Miser."  "  Five 
Little  Peppers  Midway  "  was  a  sequel  to  "  Five 
Little  Peppers,"  by  Margaret  Sidney  (Mrs.  H. 
M.  Lothrop),  dear  to  all  children's  hearts,  while 
in  "  Appletons'  Fiction  Series  for  Young  Read- 
ers" we  have  "  The  Log  School- House  on  the  Co- 
lumbia." by  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  "  Timothy's 
Quest "  an(i  "  The  Story  Hour,"  by  Kate  Douglas 
wiggin,  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  nor  the  "His- 
tory of  my  Pets,"  by  "  Grace  Greenwood  "  (Mrs. 
Sara  J.  Lippincott),  a  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  during  the  year. 

History. — This  department  received  fewer  ad- 
ditions than  usual  during  the  year,  but  paucity 
in  numbers  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
value  of  one  contribution  alone,  "  The  History  of 
the  United  States  of  America,"  by  Henry  Adams, 
completed  in  nine  volumes,  seven  of  which  were 
published  in  1890.  The  importance  of  the  work 
m  the  new  light  thrown  by  it  upon  the  periods 
covered  is  recognized  beyond  need  of  comment, 
while  still  another  work  of  vast  research  is  "  The 
Genesis  of  the  United  States,"  compiled  and 
edited  by  Alexander  Brown.  Constitutional 
history  was  enriched  by  "A  Short  History  of 
Auglo-Saxon  Freedom,"  by  Prof.  James  K.  Hos- 
nier.  In  this  connection  "References  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  by  William 
E.  Foster,  deserves  mention,  being  No.  29  of 
'*  Economic  Tracts,"  and  "  U.  S.,"  an  index  to 
the  United  States,  compiled  by  Malcolm  Town- 
send,  was  intended  as  a  handbook  of  references 
combining  the  curious  in  the  history  of  our 
country.     D.  H.    Montgomery  outlined  "  The 


Leading  Facts  of  American  History,"  Charles 
Morris  wrote  "An  Elementary  History  of  the 
United  States,"  and  Horace  E.  Scudder  "A 
Short  History  of  the  United  St^ites  for  Begin- 
ners." "The  World's  Greatest  Conflict,"  by 
Henry  Boynton,  was  a  review  of  French  and 
American  struggles  for  liberty  during  the  period 
from  1775  to  1804,  while  from  William  Henry 
Hurlbert  (though  published  in  England)  came 
"  France  and  the  Republic,"  visited  by  him  in 
her  centennial  year.  Foremost  among  State  his- 
tories are  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  volume  of  his 
"  History  of  the  Pacific  States,"  those  published 
in  1890  being  Vol.  XIX,  "California,  1860-1890." 
Vol.  VII;  Vol.  XX,  "Nevada,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming,  1540-1888  " ;  Vol.  XXVI.  "  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  Montana,  1945-1889";  while 
Vols.  XXXI  [I  and  XXXIV  were  successively 
entitled  "  Essays  and  Miscellany  "  and  "  Literary 
Industries."  "Old  California  Days,"  by  James 
Steele,  and  "  The  Argonauts  of  California,"  bv 
C.  W.  Haskins,  are  reminiscences  of  pioneer  an^ 
mining  times,  while  "  Wisconsin  under  French 
Dominion,"  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Hebberd.  carries  us  to 
others  even  more  remote.  "  The  Story  of  Wis- 
consin," in  the  Story  of  the  States  Series,  is  by 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  The  "  History  of  East- 
em  Pennsylvania."  by  Rev.  U.  W.  Condi t,  and 
the  "  History  of  West  Virginia,"  by  Virgil  A. 
Lewis,  are  of  local  interest,  as  are  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society," 
Vol.  IV,  Firman  A.  Rozier's  "History  of  the 
Early  Settlement  of  the  Mississippi* Valley " 
Berthold  Fernow's  "The  Ohio  Valley  in  Colonial 
Days,"  and  "A  History  of  Greeley,  and  the 
Union  Colony  of  Colorado  "  was  written  by  D. 
Boyd.  The  fifth  volume  of  John  Gorham 
Palfrey's  "  History  of  New  England"  completed 
that  work,  and  Frances  A.  Humphrey  told 
"How  New  England  was  made."  "A  Brief 
History  of  the  Empire  State"  was  written  for 
schools  and  families,  by  Welland  Hendricks, 
and  "  The  New  South  "  of  Henry  W.  Grady  was 
reissued,  with  a  character  sketch  of  the  author, 
by  Oliver  Dyer.  "  The  Discovery  of  the  Ancient 
City  of  Nornmbega,"  byEben  Norton  Horsford, 
and  "The  Icelandic  Discoverers  of  America,"  by 
Marie  A.  Brown  (Mrs.  John  B.  Shipley),  are 
kindred  in  theme,  while  valuable  papera  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  were  published 
in  three  parts  of  the  fourth  volume  of  its  re- 
ports. To  war  history  belong :  "  Freedom  Tri- 
umphant," covering  the  fourth  period  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  from  September,  1864,  to 
its  close,  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  ;  "  Sketches 
of  War  History,"  published  by  the  Ohio  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion  ;*  Jefferson  Davis's 
"  Short  History  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America":  the  "Defense  of  Charleston  Har- 
bor," by  John  Johnson ;  "The  Civil  War  on  the 
Border,"  by  Wiley  Britton;  "Episodes  of  the 
Civil  War.'*^  by  George  W.  Herr ;  "  Four  Years 
in  Rebel  Capitals,"  by  T.  C.  Df  Leon ;  "  Prison- 
ers of  War  and  Military  Prisons,"  being  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  Asa  B.  Isham,  H.  M.  David- 
son, and  H.  B.  Furness.  "Battlefields  and 
Cainp-Fires  "  was  "  A  Narrative  of  the  principal 
Military  Operation  of  the  Civil  War  irom  the 
Removal  of  McClellan  to  the  Accession  of 
Grant,"  by  Willis  J.  Abbot,  and  fifty  "  Stories 
of  the  Civil  War"  were  told  by  Albert  F.  Blais- 
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dell.  "Massachusetts  in. the  Civil  War,  1861- 
1865"  was  from  the  pen  of  James  L.  Bowen, 
with  an  introduction  by  Henrv  L.  Dawes.  The 
two  sumptuous  illustrated  volumes  of  a  "His- 
tory of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York,  1806- 
1889  "  were  written  by  Col.  Emmons  Clark ;  and 
Lieut,  Edward  Duflfy  compiled  from  his  diary  a 
"  History  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth 
Repment  New  York  State  Volunteers."  "  A 
Historical  Register  of  the  United  States  Array 
from  its  Organization,  Sept  29,  1789,  to  Sept. 
28,  1889,"  was  a  valuable  contribution  by  P.  B. 
Heitman ;  "  Soldier  Life  in  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  Confederate  States  of  America  " 
was  described  by  Carlton  McCarthy,  and  W.  D. 
Chest«rman  prepared  a  "  Guide  to  Richmond 
and  the  Battlefields."  The  "  Grand  Army  Pict- 
ure Book,"  from  April  12,  1861.  to  April  26, 
1865,"  was  the  work  of  Hugh  Craig.  "  Around 
the  World  with  the  Blue  Jackets,"  by  Henry 
E.  Rhoades,  described  "  How  we  displayed  the 
American  Flag  in  Foreign  Waters.  'Indian 
wars  are  the  theme  of  "  War-path  and  Bivouac: 
or  the  Conquest  of  the  Sioux,**  by  J.  P.  Pinerty, 
and  Capt.  King's  "Campaigning  with  Crook," 
while  the  "  Account  of  a  Plan  for  civilizing  the 
North  Amerie^in  Indians,  proposed  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,"  by  John  D.  Hammerer,  was 
edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Indian  tracts.  "  The  Taking  of  Louis- 
burg,  1745,"  was  one  of  the  "  Decisive  Events  in 
American  History,"  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake, 
and  R.  S.  Guernsey  published  Vol.  I  of  "  New 
York  City  and  Vicinity  during  the  War  of  1812- 
1815."  Other  volumes  of  local  value  were  "  Pro- 
ceedings and  Papers  relating  to  the  Town  of 
Lexington,  Mass.,"  of  which  the  first  volume 
was  published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  that 
place,  and,  also,  Vol.  I  of  "  Records  of  the  Town 
of  Plymouth.  1636-1705."  "The  Intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  "  was  an 
historical  sketch  by  (Ota)  Nitobe  Inazo,  in  the 
"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies" ;  another  of 
which  was  "  Spanish  Colonization  in  the  South- 
west," by  Frank  W.  Blackmar.  "A  Short  His- 
tory of  Mexico  "  was  written  by  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Noll ;  and  in  foreign  history  we  have  "  The  Two 
Lost  Centuries  of  Britain,  by  W.  H.  Babcock ; 
"  An  Outline  History  of  England,"  by  James  R. 
Joy ;  and  "The  French  Invasion  of  Ireland  in  '98," 
by' Valerian  Gribayedoflf,  claiming  to  be  leaves 
of  unwritten  history.  "A  Short  History  of  the 
Roman  People,"  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  forms 
Part  II  of  the  "  Ancient  History "  of  that  au- 
thor and  P.  V.  N.  Mvers,  while  the  "  History  of 
Egypt."  by  F.  C.  H.*  Wendell,  is  one  of  Apple- 
tons  History  Primers.  "  The  Genturial :  a  Jew- 
ish Calendar  for  One  Hundred  Years,"  was  com- 
piled by  E.  M.  Myers.  "  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  History"  was  a  study  by  A.  T. 
Mahan,  dealing  with'tlie  period  from  1660-1783. 
Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  published  "  The  Problem 
of  the  Northmen." 

Biography.— "Abraham  Lincoln :  a  History," 
by  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  completed  in 
ten  volumes  and  given  to  the  world  in  book  form 
during  the  year,  is  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  important  biographies  published  re- 
cently, while  to  the  same  theme  belong  "  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Pen  and  Voice."  a  compilation  by 
G.  M.  Van  Buren,  and  "  Inside  the  Wnite  House 


in  War  Times."  by  William  0.  Stoddard.  Vols. 
V.  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of  the  "  Writings  of  George 
Washington,"  edited  by  Worthington  C.  Fot6L 
were  issued,  and  another  valuable  work  was  be- 
gun in  the  "  Writings  and  Corr&«pondence  of 
John  Jay,  First  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,"  edited  by  H.  P.  Johnston,  in  four  vol- 
umes, only  one  of  which  appeared.  "  John  Jay," 
in  the  "American  Statesmen  Series,"  was  by 
George  Pellew,  while  in  the  "  Makers  of  Ameri- 
ca "  we  had  the  "  Life  of  General  Oglethorpe," 
by  Henry  Bruce ;  "  George  Calvert  and  Cfpcilius^ 
Barons  Baltimore  of  Baltimore,"  by  W.  Hand 
Browne ;  and  "  Alexander  Hamilton,"  by  William 
Graham  Sumner.  "Our  Early  Presidents,  their 
Wives  and  Children  "  was  the  work  of  Mrs.  Har- 
riet T.  Upton,  and  "  The  Diary  of  William  Pyn- 
chon  of  Salem  "  was  edited  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Oliver. 
"  James  G.  Birney  and  his  T'imes,"  by  Willirjn 
Bimey,  gives  "  The  Genesis  of  the  Republican 
Party,  with  Some  Account  of  Abolition  Move- 
ments in  the  South  before  1828,"  and  in  the  se- 
ries of  *•  American  Reformers  "  appeared  '*  Wen- 
dell Phillips"  and  "  William  E.  Dodge,"  by  Car- 
los Martyn,  and  "  Horace  Greeley,"  by  Francis 
N.  Zabriskie.  "  Recollections  of  (jeneral  Grant," 
by  George  W.  Childs,  were  welcomed,  a.s  were 
"Orations  and  After-Dinner  Speeches  of  Chann- 
cey  M.  Depew,"  compiled  and  edited  by  Joseph 
B.  Gilder,  and  Vol.  Ill  was  also  published  of 
"Speeches.  Arguments,  and  Miscellaneous  Pa- 
pers "  of  David  Dudley  Field,  edited  by  Titus 
Munson  Coan,  M.  D.  "  Richard  Henry  Dana  " 
was  a  biography  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in 
two  volumes,  and  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Ros- 
coe  Conkling,  Orator,  Statesman,  Advocate," 
were  given  to  the  world  by  Alfred  R.  Conkling. 
"Jefferson  Davis,  Ex-President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  "  was  "  A  Memoir  by  his  Wife,"  and 
"The  Life  and  Reminiscences  of  Jefferson  I>avis, 
by  Distinguished  Men  of  his  Time,"  was  fur- 
nished with  an  introduction  by  Hon.  John  W. 
Daniel.  "  Henry  Grady,"  by  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris (Uncle  Remus),  contained  that  journalist's 
life,  writings,  and  speeches.  To  literary  biogra- 
phy belong  "  William  Cullen  Bryant  "by  John 
Bigelow,  in  the  "  American  Men  ot  Ixjtters  Se- 
ries," and  "  Nathaniel  Hawthorne."  by  Moncure 
D.  Conway,  in  that  of  "  Great  Writers."  "  Talks 
with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  "  were  published  by 
Charles  J.  Woodbury,  and  "  Harvard  Graduates 
whom  I  have  known"  was  designed  by  Rev. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody  as  a  sequel  to  his  "  Harrard 
Reminiscences."  "  Dear  Old  Story-Tellers  "  was 
by  Oscar  .Fay  Adams,  and  from  Mrs.  Sarah  K. 
Bolton  we  have  "  Famous  English  Authors*'  and 
"Famous  European  Artists."  Joachim  Miller 
told  *'  My  Own  Story."  **  Savonarola,  his  Life 
and  Times,"  was  an  exhaustive  study  by  Prof. 
William  Clark,  of  Canada,  and  "  Giordano  Bru- 
no" was  the  subject  of  two  addresses  by  Daniel 
G.  Brinton  and  Thomas  Davidson.  The  "  Auto- 
biography" of  Joseph  Jefferson,  charming  in 
style  and  rich  in  anecdote,  formed  a  volume  of 
500  pages,  and  two  volumes  were  devoted  by 
Gustav  Kobb6  to  "  Wagner's  Life  and  Works." 
"  A  Sketch  of  Chester  Harding.  Artist,  drawn 
by  his  Own  Hand,"  was  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Margaret  E.  White.  "  Dr.  Muhlenberg  "  was  the 
contribution  to  the  "  American  Religious  Lead- 
ers "  series,  by  William  W.  Newton,  while  "  Theo- 
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dore  Parker,"  a  lecture  by  Samuel  Johnson,  au- 
thor of  "  Oriental  Religions,"  delivered  in  1860, 
was  edited  by  John  H.  Clifford  and  Horace  L. 
Traubel.  "The  Life  of  Bishop  Matthew  Simp- 
son of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  was 
written  by  George  R.  Crooks,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  E. 
J.  Giddings  compiled  "  American  Christian  Rul- 
ers." "  Christian  Types  of  Heroism  "  was  a  small 
Tolume  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Adams.  James  C.  Moffat, 
D.  D.,  told  "  The  Story  of  a  Dedicated  Life  "— 
that  of  Dr.  Joseph  Owen,  missionary  to  India, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  son,  Henry  J.  Owen — and 
"American  Heroes  on  Mission  Fields"  was  a 
collection  of  biographies  edited  by  H.  C.  Haydn. 
The  "  Record  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  and  History  of  St. 
George's  Church,  New  York,  to  the  Close  of  his 
Rectx>rship  "  was  compiled  by  his  son,  C.  Rock- 
land Tyng,  and  "  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev. 
Reuben  Gfaylord"  were  related  by  his  wife. 
Theodore  Appel  was  the  author  of  "  The  Life 
and  Work  of  John  Williamson  Nevin,  D.  D.," 
while  "  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  the  Pastor  of  St. 
John's  Lutheran  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C,"  as 
we  learn  from  his  biographer,  C.  L.  Bachman, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  science  in  America, 
working  with  Audubon  on  "  Birds  of  America." 
"  The  Story  of  my  Life  "  was  given  us  by  B.  W. 
Childlaw,  D,  D.,  and  autobiographies  which  recall 
war  times  are  "  A  Life's  Retrospect "  of  Rev. 
Granville  Moody,  and  "  War  Remmiscences  "  by 
the  surgeon  of  Mosbv's  command,  A.  Monteiro, 
D.  D.  The  remarkable  career  of  a  woman  philan- 
thropist is  told  by  Francis  Tiffanjr  in  "  The  Life 
of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix."  William  Conant 
Church,  to  whom  the  task  was  assigned  by  his 
friend,  wrote  "The  Life  of  John  Ericsson,  in- 
ventor of  the  "  Monitor,"  and  "  Heroes  and  Mar- 
tyrs of  Invention"  were  chronicled  by  George 
Makepeace  Towle.  in  a  verv  interesting  volume. 
The  "  Life  and  Times  of  fiphraim  Cutler,"  pre- 
pared from  his  journals  ana  correspondence  by 
nis  daughter,  Julia  Perkins  Cutler,  was  an  inter- 
esting supplement  to  "  The  Life,  Journals,  and 
Corresponaence  of  Rev.  Manassah  Cutler,"  pub- 
lished m  1889,  and  deals  largely  with  the  early 
history  of  Ohio,  as  does  "  Alfred  Kelley,  of  Ohio : 
his  Life  and  Works,"  by  Hon.  James  L.  Bates, 
which  was  printed  privately.  The  "  History  of 
the  Girtjrs,"  by  Consul  W.  Butterfleld,  belongs  to 
Revolutionary  border  wars,  while  "  Rachel  Du 
Mont,  a  Brave  Little  Maid  of  the  Revolution," 
was  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Westbrook.  "  Fol- 
lowing the  Guidon,"  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Custer, 
was  the  history  of  Custer's  camp  life  in  Kansas 
during  his  Indian  campaigns,  and  the  "  Mem- 
oirs" of  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Swift  have  an  interest 
of  their  own  as  those  of  a  distinguished  engineer 
and  the  first  graduate  of  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  "  Uncle  Dick  Wootton,  Fifty-three 
years  a  Hunter,  Trapper,  Trader,  Indian  Fighter, 
and  Government  Scout,"  by  Howard  L.  Conard, 
had  an  introduction  by  Joseph  Kirkland.  B.  E. 
Martin,  in  his  "In  the  Footprints  of  Charles 
Lamb,"  made  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  purely  literary 
characters. 

"Echoes  from  Niagara:  Historical,  Political, 

Personal,"  by  Mrs.  Richard  Crowley,  and  "  The 

Bench  and  Bar  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,"  by  James 

H.  Kennedy  and  Wilson  M.  Day,  found  mterest- 
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ed  readers;  while  J.  C.  Rand  compiled  "  One  of  a 
Thousand :  Biographical  Sketches  of  One  Thous- 
and Men  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1888-1889."  Vol.  V  of  "  American  An- 
cestry "  was  published ;  and  G.  B.  Kulp  was  the 
historian  of  "  Families  of  the  Wyoming  Valley." 
S.  P.  Way  wrote  the  "  Sears  Genealogy :  the  De- 
scendants of  Richard  Sares  (Sears)  of  Yarmouth, 
Mass.,  1688-1888,"  and  Curtiss  C.  Gardiner 
"  Lion  Gardiner  and  his  Descendants,  1599-1890." 
Henry  F.  Reddall  compiled  "  A  Pocket  Hand- 
book of  Biographv,"  and  "  Henry  M.  Stanley  " ; 
and  "  Heroes  of  the  Dark  Continent "  were  enu- 
merated by  J.  W.  Buel.  "  Two  Great  Teachers," 
by  James  H.  Carlisle,  consisted  of  Johnson's 
"Memoir  of  Roger  Ascham,"  and  selections  from 
"  Stanley's  Life  of  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby," 
with  introductions. 

Poetry. — All  work  in  this  department  was 
from  younger  writers,  and  there  is  little  that  is 
more  than  passable.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
published  a  volume  of  "  Ballads,"  his  third  of 
verse,  and  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  collected 
his  contributions  to  magazines  into  "  The  Lion's 
Cub,  and  other  Verse."  Eugene  Field  had  "A 
Little  Volume  of  Western  Verse,"  while  "  Rhymes 
by  Ironquill"  (Eugene  F.  Ware)  came  fresh 
from  Kansas.  "  Poems  of  John  Hay  "  contained 
his  "Pike  County  Ballads,"  twenty  years  old, 
with  efforts  of  more  recent  date;  and  James 
Madison  Cawein  contributed  "  Lyrics  and  Idyls." 
"  Rhymes  of  Childhood  Days,"  by  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  "The  North  Shore  Watch  and 
other  Poems,  by  George  Edward  Woodberry, 
"Easter  Gleams,"  by  Lucy  Larcom,  "In  the 
Morning,"  by  Willis  Boyd  Allen,  "  Poems,"  by 
Emily  Dickinson,  edited  bv  two  of  her  friends, 
Mabel  Loomis  Todd  and  T.  W.  Hig^inson, 
"  Poems,"  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor,  "  Lyncs  for 
a  Lute,"  by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  and 
"  Verses  Along  the  Way,"  by  Mary  Elizabeth 
Blake,  with  "The  Inverted  Torch,*^  by  Edith 
M.  Thomas,  and  "Piero  da  Castiglione,"  by 
Stuart  Sterne  (Gertrude  Bloede),  have  each  indi- 
vidual claims  to  recognition ;  as  has  also  "  The 
Witch  of  Endor"  and  "Shadows  and  Ideals," 
by  Fnincis  S.  Salt  us,  despite  serious  faults. 
Arthur  W.  Eaton  was  the  author  of  "  Acadian 
Legends  and  Lyrics,"  and  M.  M.  Folsom  of 
"  iSraps  of  Song  and  Southern  Scenes."   "  Min- 

fled  Memories '  was  the  title  of  "  A  Pocket  of 
'oems,  both  Grave  and  Gay,"  by  James  Gordon 
Emmons;  and  "Poems  of  the  Turf  and  other 
Ballads"  were  written  by  Emmons  S.  Price. 
Other  volumes  which  require  merelv  to  be  men- 
tioned are :  "  The  Harp  of  Hesper,"  by  Mary  B. 
Butters ;  "  Vacation  Verses,"  by  Alice  M.  Dowd ; 
"Rose  Brake:  Poems,"  by  Danske  Dandridge; 
"Magnolia  Leaves,"  by*  Mrs.  B.  C.  Rude; 
"  Guesses  at  the  Beautiful,"  by  John  R.  Realf ; 
"  In  Many  Moods,"  by  Ralph  H.  Shaw ;  "Songs 
of  Syracuse,"  by  W.  B.  Shaw;  "Driftwood,"  by 
W.  W.  Pfrimmer;  "Spring  and  Summer,"  by 
W.  T.  Washburn;  "  A  New  Pilgrimage,"  by  W. 
S.  Blunt ;  "Vesper  Bells,"  by  W.  T.  Mersereau; 
and  "  Day  Lilies,"  by  Jeanie  0.  Smith.  "  Helen  " 
was  a  poetical  romance  in  the  measure  of 
"Lucile,''  by  C.  W.  Waite.  From  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Stebbins  we  hav«  "  Galgano's  Wooing," 
from  Paul  Elmer  More  "Helena,"  and  Corne- 
lius O'Brien,  Archbishop  of   Halifax,  was  the 
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author  of  "  Aminta»"  "  Tisayac  of  the  Yosem- 
ite,"  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Toland,  was  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  "Young  Konkaput,  the  King 
of  the  Utes,"  was  "A  legend  of  Twin  Lakes," 
by  Thomas  N.  Haskell.  G.  A  Buff um  wrote  "  A 
D'riftwood  Fire";  Algernon  S.  Lo»jn,  "  Messa- 
lina,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts ;  and  £.  S.  Martin 
brought  out  his  "  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich  "  in 
a  volume  with  other  poems.  Milton  S.  Terry 
translated  "  The  Sybillme  Oracles  "  from  Greek 
into  English  blank  verse;  while  choice  selec- 
tions of  poetry  were  made  by  Katherine  Lee 
Bates  in  the  "  Ballad  Book  " ;  and  by  Jessie  P. 
O'Donnell  in  her  "  Love  Poems  of  Three  Cent- 
uries, 1590-1890."  An  enlarged  but  cheaper 
edition  was  also  made  of  "Famous  Single 
and  Fugitive  Poems,"  edited  by  Rossiter  John- 
son. "Representative  Sonnets  by  American 
Poets"  (over  200  of  whom  are  represented) 
were  edited  by  Charles  H.  Crandall,  and 
"American  Sonnets"  by  T.  W.  Higginson  and 
E.  H.  Bigelow.  W.  L.  Fagan  compiled  "  South- 
em  War  Songs:  Camp-fire,  Patriotic,  and  Senti- 
mental," and  T.  W.  Herringshaw  "Local  and 
National  Poets  of  America,  more  than  1,000 
living  poets  being  included.  "  Under  the  Nurs- 
ery Lamp"  was  an  anonymous  collection  of 
poems  about  children,  and  for  them  Laura  E. 
Richards  wrote  "In  my  Nursery."  "Legends 
and  Lyrics "  and  "  Pastorals,  Lyrics,  and  Son- 
nets "  are  volumes  of  selections  from  Whittier 
and  Wordsworth,  the  first  by  S.  W.  Young.  J. 
P.  McCaskey  published  his  seventh  volume  in 
the  "  Franklin  Sauare  Song  Collection." 

Criticism  ana  General  Literature.— Some 
of  the  best  work  of  the  year  falls  under  this  head. 
"  Literature  and  Poetry,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff, 
was  a  series  of  essays  on  special  literary  topics 
and  on  great  poems,  principally  religious,  with 
an  admirable  and  scholarly  introduction  devoted 
to  the  English  language ;  and  "  Conversations 
in  a  Studio,"  by  William  Wetmore  Story,  filled 
two  delightful  volumes.  Hamilton  Wright  Ma- 
bie's  reflections  by  "  My  Study  Fire  "  exhibit  at 
once  power  and  sweetness,  and  from  George  E. 
Woooberry,  the  poet,  we  had  "  Studies  in  Life 
and  Letters."  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  held 
his  own  "  Over  the  Tea-Cups  "  and  "  In  a  Club 
Comer"  was  "The  Monologue  of  a  Man  who 
might  have  been  Sociable,"  overheard  by  A.  P. 
Russell.  Edgar  Saltus  supplied  papers  on  "  Love 
and  Lore,"  and  Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thompson 
"  Copy  Essays  from  an  Editor's  Drawer  on  Re- 
ligion, Literature,  and  Life."  "Essays  and 
Studies,"  by  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  close  the  class 
of  essays  proper,  while  "Studies  in  Literature 
and  Style,^  b^  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  stand  at  the 
head  of  specially  directed  efforts.  "English 
Lands,  Letters,  and  Kings,"  by  Donald  G.  Mitch- 
ell, the  first  volume  of  which,  published  in  1889, 
covered  the  period  "  From  Celt  to  Tudor,"  was 
continued  "  From  Elizabeth  to  Anne  "  with  un- 
flagging interest  "  English  Poetry  and  Poets," 
by  Sarah  Warner  Brooks,  was  a  book  needed  for 
a  long  while,  while  "  Hindu  Literature  "  was  the 
theme  chosen  by  another  lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A. 
Reed.  "  A  Historv  of  Greek  Literature  "  was 
written  by  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry;  "A  Primer  of 
French  Literature,"  by  F,  W.  Warren ;  while  that 
of  America  was  treated  by  Albert  11.  Smyth  in 
"  American  Literature."  "  A  Synopsis  of  English 


and  American  Literature,"  by  G.  J.  Smith,  and 
"  A  Digest  of  English  and  American  Literature," 
by  Alfred  H.  Welsh,  equipped  us  for  all  possible 
needs ;  and  the  "  Library  of  American  Litera- 
ture," edited  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman  and  Ellen 
M.  Hutchinson,  received  its  eleventh  and  final 
volume.  "Our  Book"  was  "An  Exhaustive 
Store  of  Reminiscences  and  Literary  Lore," 
collected  by  W.  Frothingham  and  C.  Tower. 
"Our  Motner  Tongue"  was  the  subject  of 
Theodore  H.  Mead,  and  "  Pure  Saxon  Eng- 
lish "  that  of  Elias  Molee.  Alfred  Hennequin 
discoursed  upon  "  The  Art  of  Play  Writing,"  and 
T.  Campbell  Copeland  was  responsible  for  "  The 
Ladder  of  Journalism  "  and  instructions  how  to 
climb  it.  In  archaeology  appeared  "  Races  and 
Peoples"  and  "Essays  of  an  Americanist,"  by 
Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  who  also  edited  the 
"  Rig  Veda  Americanus,"  sacred  songs  of  the  an- 
cient Mexican ;  while  books  devoted  to  the  monnd 
builders  were  "  The  Cherokees  in  Pre-Columbian 
Times  "  of  Cyrus  Thomas,  "  The  Antiquities  of 
Tennessee,"  by  Gen.  Gates  P.  Thurston,  '•  The 
Antiquities  of  the  State  of  Ohio,"  by  H.  A.  Shep- 
herd, and  "  Fort  Warren,"  by  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  sur- 
veyed it  in  1889.  "Our  Race:  its  Origin  and 
Destiny,"  by  Charles  A.  L.  Totten  (with  an  intro- 
duction by  C.  Piazzi  Smith),  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  studies  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons with  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  while 
"  Epitomes  of  Three  Sciences,"  in  one  volume,  bv 
Profs.  H.  Oldenberg,  Joseph  Jastrow,  and  C  H. 
Comhill,  were  respectively  "  The  Study  of  San- 
skrit," "Aspects  of  Modem  Psvchology,"  and 
"  The  Rise  of  the  People  of  Israel."  To  myth  and 
folk  lore  belong:  "  Myths  and  Folk-Tales  of  the 
Russians,  Western  Slavs,  and  Magyars"  and 
"  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland,"  by  Jeremiah 
Curtin ;  "  Turf-Fire  Stories  and  Fairr-Tales  of 
Ireland,"  by  Barry  O'Connor ;  and  "  Mooem  Fairy 
Lore,"  by  Mrs.  A'dda  F.  Howie.  "  An  Outline  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  "  was  also  made  by 
Francis  W.  Kelsey.  "  English-Eskimo  and  Es- 
kimo-English," were  vocabularies  compiled  by 
Roger  Wells,  Jr.,  and  J.  W.  Kelly,  forming  Cir- 
cular of  Information  No.  2  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington,  and  Charles  Jonas  pub- 
lished "  Bohemian  made  easy,"  a  practical  course 
for  English-speaking  people.  Nature  studies  in- 
clude :  "  The  Story  of  My  House,"  by  George  H. 
Ellwanger,  author  of  "The  Garden's  Story"; 
"  The  Garden  as  considered  in  Literature  by  Cer- 
tain Polite  Writers,"  a  volume  of  selections  by 
Walter  Howe,  accompanied  with  a  critical  essay ; 
"  Outings  at  Odd  Times,"  by  C.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D. ; 
and  "  The  Blessed  Birds,"  a  protest  against  their 
wanton  destruction,  by  Elaridge  E.  Fish,  the 
best  authority  on  birds  in  western  New  York. 
"  Brampton  Sketches,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  R  Claflin, 
picture  old-time  New  Eniland  life,  and  T.  C.  De 
Leon  described  "Our  Creole  Carnivals."  "  Studies 
in  Young  Life  "  were  "  A  Series  of  Word-Pict- 
ures and  Practical  Papers  "  by  Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent,  and  "  Here  a  Little  and  there  a  Little,** 
essays,  sketches,  and  detached  thoughts  of  Anne 
W.  Maylin,  posthumously  publishea.  £.  Chester 
discoursed  on  "  Girls  ana  Women  "  in  the  "Riv- 
erside Library  for  Young  People";  "Forward 
March,  through  Battle  to  Victory  "  consisted  of 
"  Talks  to  Young  People  on  Life  and  Snooess," 
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by  Rev.  H.  Tuckley ;  and  B.  M,  Palmer,  D.  D.. 
furnished  hints  on  "  Formation  of  Character." 
••  The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  Divina  Com- 
media"  was  studied  by  W.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Vida  D. 
Scudder  prepared  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Writ- 
ing of  John  Ruskin,"  in  the  "  Student's  Series 
oflEnglish  Classics."  "  The  Puritan  Spirit "  was 
the  theme  of  an  oration  delivered  by  R.  S.  Storrs, 
D.  D,,  and  E.  P.  Mason  contributed  a  study  of 
**  The  Othello  of  Tommaso  Salvini."  "  Parsifal," 
by  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  is  the  first  title  of  "  The 
finding  of  Christ  through  Art,  or  Richard  Wag- 
ner as  Theologian,"  while  to  the  occult  belong 
•*  Hermetic  Philosophy,"  Vol.  I,  anonymous,  de- 
signed for  students  of  the  hermetic,  Pythagorean, 
and  Platonic  sciences  and  Western  occultism ; 
"  The  Nature  and  Aim  of  Theosophy,"  bv  J.  D. 
Buck,  in  a  second,  enlarged  edition,  and  "  IJ^choes 
from  the  Orient,"  bv  W.  I.  Judee  (Occultus). 
"  In  and  Out  of  Book  and  Journal "  was  a  col- 
lection compiled  by- A.  Sidney  Roberts  from  say- 
ings of  the  wise  of  all  times,  and  from  H.  G.  0. 
Blake  we  have  **Thoreau's  Thoughts,"  synipa- 
thetically  edited,'  as  were  **  Wellsprings  of  Wis- 
dom :  Selected  Utterances  from  tne  Writings  of 
Frederick  W.  Robertson,"  with  an  introduction, 
by  Rose  Porter.  "  The  Best  Elizabethan  Plajrs  " 
were  edited  by  W.  Roscoe  Thayer,  a  new  edition 
was  made  of  "  The  Writings  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,"  in  ten  volumes,  and  W.  E.  Henley  pub- 
lished "  Views  and  Reviews."  In  the  **  Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets  "  "  The  Sayings  of  Poor  Richard  " 
were  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  '*  The  Wit 
on  the  Staircase  "  was  by  Prances  Bennett  Cal- 
loway, and  "  The  Old  Meeting-House  and  Vaca- 
tion Papers,  Humorous  and  Others,"  of  Rev.  A. 
M.  Colton,  were  collected  by  his  brother,  G.  Q. 
Colton,  while  **  Slang  and  its  Analogues  Past  and 
Present "  was  a  **  Dictionary  of  the  Heterodox 
Speech  of  all  Classes  of  Societv  for  more  than 
800  Years,"  compiled  and  edited  by  J.  S.  Farmer, 
only  one  volume  of  which  saw  the  light  in  the 
Tear.  "  Webster's  International  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,"  the  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  "  Webster's  Unabridged,"  made 
under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  com- 

f^letes  a  labor  of  ten  years,  and  Vols.  II,  III,  and 
V  were  published  of  the." Century  Dictionary," 
edited  by  William  Dwight  Whitney,  the  last  con- 
taining the  letters  M  to  P,  inclusive.  In  the 
four,  4,8^  pages  are  embraced,  and  152,000 
words.  "  Our  Dictionaries,"  by  R.  0.  Williams, 
traces  the  growth  of  this  class  of  work. 

Political,  Social,  and  Moral  Science.— 
*'  Civilization,  an  Historical  Review  of  its  Ele- 
ments," in  two  volumes,  by  Charles  Morris,  is  a 
fit  introduction  to  the  topics  covered  by  this 
head.  To  politics  belong : "  Civil  Government  in 
the  United  States,  considered  with  Some  Refer- 
ence to  its  Oripns,"  by  John  Fiske ;  "  The  Un- 
written Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  a 
philosophical  inquiry  into  the  fundamentals  of 
American  constitutional  law,  by  Prof.  Christopher 
G.  Tiedeman ;  and  "  The  Veto  Power :  its  Origin, 
Development,  and  Function  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  1780-1889,"  in  the  "  Harvard 
Historical  Monographs,"  bv  E.  Campbell  Mason. 
A  new  edition  was  made  of  "  Our  Government," 
hj  Prof.  Jesse  Macy,  published  in  1886,  but 
largely  rewritten,  and  from  Woodrow  Wilson  we 


have  "The  State  and  Federal  Governments  of 
the  United  States."  **  National  Needs  and  Reme- 
dies "  was  the  title  of  the  discussions  of  the  gene- 
ral Christian  Conference  held  Dec.  4,  5,  and  6, 
1889,  in  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Evan,- 
gelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States,  while  "  Our 
Destiny,"  bv  Lawrence  Gronlund,  considers  the 
influence  of  nationalism  on  morals  and  religion. 
"Some  Reprehensible  Practices  of  American 
Government "  were  the  subject  of  an  address  of 
Hon.  David  D.  Field  before  the  Reform  Club  of 
New  York,  delivered  Jan.  10, 1890,  and  "  Local 
Government  in  Wisconsin  "  was  treated  by  D.  E. 
Spencer  in  the  "  Johns  Ilopkins  University 
Studies."  "The  Political  Beginnings  of  Ken- 
tucky," by  John  Mason  Brown,  conclude  with 
the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union  in 
1793,  and  "  City  Government  in  Boston :  its  Rise 
and  Development"  were  handled  by  H.  H. 
Sprague.  "  A  Handbook  of  Politics  for  1890," 
by  E.  McPherson,  is  a  record  of  important  action, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  national  and 
State,  from  Aug.  31,  1888,  to  July  81,  1890. 
"  The  Principles  of  Rational  Taxation  "  were  set 
forth  bv  Simon  N.  Patten  in  the  "  Publications 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,"  followed  later 
in  the  year  by  "  The  Economic  Basis  of  Protec- 
tion ; "  and  other  tariff  literature  were :  "  What's 
the  Matter!  or  our  Tariff  and  its  Taxes,"  by  N.  H. 
Chamberlain;  "In  Time  of  Peace  prepare  for 
War,  or  Tariff  and  Other  Talks,"  by  J.  M.  Gray- 
bill  ;  and  "  A  Handbook  of  the  Tariff,"  by  G. 
Huntington  Adams,  a  revised  edition  of  wnlch 
was  also  published.  "  Why  the  Solid  South  f  "  was 
explained  by  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Zebulon  B. 
Vance,  John  J.  Hamphill,  and  others,  in  a  volume 
bearing  that  title,  wiiile  "  Notes  on  the  Progress 
of  the  Colored  People  of  Maryland,"  by  Jeoffrey 
R.  Brackett,  in  the  "  Johns  Hopkins  Universitv 
Studies,"  supplemented  his  **  Negro  in  Maryland*' 
of  last  year.  "The  Neero  Question"  was  dis- 
cussed by  George  W.  Cable,  and  "  The  Prosperity 
of  the  South  dependent  upon  the  Elevation  of 
the  Negro,"  shown  by  Louis  H.  Blair,  author  of 
"  Unwise  Laws."  "Whites  and  Blacks,"  by  C.  H. 
J.  Taylor,  a  young  negro  lawyer,  and  "  Justice  and 
Jurisprudence :  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Con- 
stitutional Limitations  of  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fifteenth  Amendments  "  practically 
exhaust  the  theme.  Thomas  Gregg  denounced 
Mormonism  in  "  The  Prophet  of  PalmyTa,"  and 
Rev.  M.  W.  Montgomery  furnished  "  The  Mor- 
mon Delusion,  its  History,  Doctrine,  and  the 
Outlook  in  Utah."  "  Constitutional  and  Govern- 
mental Rights  of  the  Mormons  "  were  published 
anonymously  at  Salt  Lake  City.  In  political 
economy  we  have  "First  Lessons  in  Political 
Economy,"  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  for  use  in  high 
schools  and  academies;  "The  Working  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  in  a  New  and  Prac- 
tical Form,"  a  book  also  for  beginners,  by  S.  M. 
Macvane;  "The  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  by 
Ruf  us  Cope ; "  Want  and  Wealth,"  a  discussion  of 
some  economic  dangers  of  the  day,  by  E.  J.  Shri- 
ver ;  and  an  "  Economic  and  Social  History  of 
New  England,  1620—1789,"  by  W.  B.  Weeden. 
"  The  Industrial  Transition  in  Japan,"  by  Ono 
Yeijiro,  formed  No.  1  of  Vol.  V.  of  "  Publicf^• 
tions  of  the  American  Economic  Association." 

"  The  Decay  of  our  Ocean  Mercantile  Marine, 
its  Cause  and  Cure,"  was  an  address  delivered  by 
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Darid  A.  Wells  before  the  Reform  Club  of  New 
York,  October,  1889,  and  the  same  subject  was 
treated  by  him  in  "  The  Question  of  Ship,"  pub- 
lished in  the  "Questions  of  the  Day  series. 
**Jtf  oney  "  was  the  speech  of  Hon.  John  P.  Jones 
in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  free  coinage  of 
silver;  J.  H.Worcester,  D.D.,  treated  of  *»The 
Power  and  Weakness  of  Money,"  and  **  The  Great 
Red  Dragon:  or  London  Money  Power"  was 
from  the  pen  of  L.  B.  Woolfolk.  J.  C.  Schwab's 
"  History  of  the  New  York  Property  Tax  "  was 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
State  and  local  finance  in-  that  State,  while  **  The 
Law  of  Wages  "  was  explained  by  J.  Richards  as 
regards  rate  and  amount.  "  Emigration  and  Im- 
migration "  was  "  A  Study  in  Socdal  Science  "  by 
Richmond  Mayo  Smith,  and  other  important 
works  were  "Railway  Secrecy  and  Trusts"  by 
John  M.  Bonham,  and  **  American  Farms,"  by  J. 
R.  Elliott,  both  last  in  the  series  of  "  Questions 
of  the  Day."  "  Wheelbarrow  Articles  and  Dis- 
cussions on  the  Labor  Question,"  by  Wheelbar- 
row (M.  M.  Trumbull),  are  pertinent  and  valu- 
able, "The  Needs  of  Self-Supporting  Women" 
were  considered  by  Clare  de  Graffenreid  in  the 
"Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity  Studies,"  and  that 
lady  and  W.  P.  Wilioughby  divided  the  prize 
offered  by  Am^lie  Rives  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Chanler)  for 
the  best  essay  on  "  Child  Labor,"  the  two  being 
published  in  one  volume.  "  The  Strike  of  Mil- 
lionaires against  Miners  "  was  "  The  Story  of 
Spring  Valley,"  graphically  told  by  Henry  D. 
Lloyd ;  while  opposite  in  tone  was  "  Millionaires 
of  a  Day,  an  Inside  History  of  the  Great  South- 
ern California  *  Boom,' "  by  T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 
James  C.  Pernald  wrote  "  The  Economics  of  Pro- 
hibition," and  "^Midnicht  Talks  at  the  Club,"  by 
Amos  K.  Fiske,  include  this  topic  with  others, 
political  and  religious.  Under  social  science  are 
included :  "  The  Ethical  Problem,"  three  lectures 
by  Paul  Carus;  "Sociology,"  popular  lectures 
and  discussions  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  As- 
sociation by  seventeen  writers  :  "  A  Theory  of 
Conduct,"  by  Archibald  Alexander;  "Civil  and 
Religious  Forces,"  by  W.  Riley  Hulstead ; "  Live 
Questions,  including  our  Penal  Machinery  and 
its  Victims,"  by  John  P.  Altgeld ; "  The  Problem 
of  Cain,"  a  study  in  the  treatment  of  criminals 
by  William  Trumbull ;  and  "  How  the  Other  Half 
Lives,"  studies  araon^  the  tenements  of  New 
York,  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. "  Political  Americanisms  "  was  a  glos- 
sary of  terms  and  phrases  current  at  different 
periods  in  American  politics  compiled  by  Charles 
Ledyard  Norton,  while  topics  touched  on  by  the 
**  Modem  Science  Essayist "  were :  "  The  PjVoIu- 
tion  of  the  State,"  by  J.  A.  Taylor ;  "  The  Evo- 
lution of  the  Wages  System,"  by  George  Gunton ; 
"  The  Growth  of  the  Marriage  Relation,"  by  C. 
S.  Wake :  and  "  Evolution  and  Social  Reform," 
J.  W.  Chad  wick  presenting  "The  Theological 
Method,"  H.  O.  Pentecost  "The  Anarchist 
Method,"  W.  Potts  "The  Socialistic  Method," 
and  D.  G.  Thompson  "  The  Scientific  Method." 
"The  Blind  Men  and  the  Devil,"  by  Phineas, 
was  an  allegory  on  the  the  social  conditions,  and 
"Beneath  Two  Flags,"  by  Maud  B.  Booth,  wife 
of  Marshal  Booth,  son  of  Gen.  William  Booth, 
leader  of  the  movement,  explained  and  vindi- 
cated the  Salvation  Army.  Archibald  Alexander 
published  "A  Theory  of  Conduct." 


Theology.— In  1890  there  were  467  books  in 
theology,  against  863  in  1889.  "God  in  his 
World,  an  Interpretation,"  exalted  and  poetic, 
by  Henry  M.  Alden,  though  published  anony- 
mously, was  the  most  noted  work  of  the  class. 
Its  own  charm,  and  the  circumstance  of  being 
written  by  a  layman,  give  it  deserved  promi- 
nence. "  God  Incarnate  "  was  the  theme  of  the 
Bishop  Paddock  Lectures  for  1890  by  Rev.  H.  T. 
Kingaon,  and  George  Park  Fisher,  D.  D.,  pub- 
lished "  The  Nature  and  Method  of  Revelation." 
Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thompson  delivered  the 
Baldwin  Lectures  under  the  title  of  "  The  World 
and  the  Man,"  and  "  God  in  Nature  and  Life  " 
was  a  memorial  volume  of  selections  from  the 
sermons  of  Rev.  Walter  R.  Brooks.  "  Belief  in 
God  "  was  the  subject  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman 
in  the  Winkley  (Andover)  Lectures  for  1890,  and 
from  Charles  Loring  Brace  we  had  "The  Un- 
known God,  or  Inspiration  among  the  Pre-Chris- 
tian Races."  "  The  Evidence  of  Christian  Ex- 
perience," by  L.  F.  Steams,  D.  D.,  formed  the  Ely 
Lectures,  while  Randolph  S.  Foster  preached  (on 
the  Merrick  Foundation  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University)  on  the  ••  Philosophy  of  Christian  Ex- 
perience. The  Bedell  Lectures  of  1889  were  by 
Rev.  D.  H.  Greer,  on  "  The  Historical  Christ,  the 
Moral  Power  of  History,"  and  "  The  Voice  of  God 
in  History  "  was  a  warninc^  given  by  Rev.  Robert 
P.  Kerr.  "  Evidence  of  a  Future  Life  from 
Reason  and  Revelation  "  was  offered  by  Luther 
A.  Fox,  D.  D.,  and  "My  Note-Book'^  by  Dr. 
Austin  Phelps,  posthumously  published,  with  an 
introduction  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  K  W^ard, 
consisted  of  "  Fragmentary  Studies  in  Theology, 
and  Subiects  adjacent  thereto."  "  Discussions^'' 
by  Rev.  Kobert  L.  Dabnev,  in  four  volumes,  ed- 
ited  by  C.  R.  Vaughan,  had  the  first  volume 
printed,  covering  theological  and  evangelical 
questions,  and  the  Princeton  Lectures  on  the  L. 
P.  Stone  Foundation  were  upon  "  The  Church, 
her  Ministry  and  Sacraments, '  by  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Van  Dyke,  who  also  published  two  sermons  en- 
titled "God  and  Little  Children."  Prom  Rev. 
Samuel  Buel  wo  have  "  A  Treatise  of  Dogmaiie 
Theology,"  in  two  volumes,  and  Vol  VII  was 
also  published  of  "  Current  Discussions  in  The- 
ology." "The  Church's  Certain  Faith"  were 
lectures  prepared  by  Rev.  George  Zabriskie  Gray 
(to  be  delivered  on  the  Baldwin  Foundation)  post- 
humously published,  and  "  Church  Government" 
contained  the  substance  of  the  teaching  of  forty 
years  on  the  subject,  compiled  by  Prof.  Alexander 
T.  McGill  from  his  own  lectures.  Revs.  W. 
D.  Wilson  and  Nelson  R.  Boss  enlarge  further 
on  the  subject  in  "  American  Church  Law  "  and 
"  The  Prayer-Book  Reason  Why."  "  Apostolic 
Organism  "  was  treated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Magee,  and 
Rev.  J.  M.  Sterrett  published  "Studies  in  He- 
gel's Philosophy  of  Religion,"  with  an  appendix 
upon  "Christian  Unity  .^'  "The  Philosophy  of 
Preaching "  was  hanaled  by  Rev.  A.  J.  P. 
Behrends,  and  "  The  Work  of  the  Ministry  "  by 
Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden.  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler 
told  "  How  to  be  a  Pastor,"  and  Dr.  G.  B.  Wil- 
cox described  "  The  Pastor  Among  his  Flock." 
"  Creed  Revision  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches  " 
was  considered  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  in  favor 
of  the  movement,  the  opposition  being  taken  by 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D..  m  "  The  Proposed  Revis- 
ion of  the  Westminster  Standards,"  while  "*  How 
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shall  we  revise  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith!"  consisted  of  papers  edited  by  Charles 
A.  Brig^  D.  D.  "Errors  of  Campbellism" 
were  reviewed  by  T.  McK.  Stuart,  D.  D.,  and 
Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins  printed  in  book  form 
**  Articles  on  Romanism :  Monsignor  Capel ;  Dr. 
Littledale,"  first  published  in  the  "American 
Church  Review."  "Life  inside  the  Church  of 
Borne  "  was  an  exposition  maide  by  "  The  Nun  of 
Kenmare,"  while  "  Who  was  Bruno  t "  by  J.  A. 
Mooney,  gives  the  Catholic  side  of  that  famous 
controversy.  Prof.  Georce  Trumbull  Ladd  wrote 
an  "Introduction  to  Philosophy,  an  Enc^uiry 
after  a  Rational  System  of  Scientific  Principles 
in  their  Relations  to  Ultimate  Reality,"  and  J. 
P.  Newman  "  The  Supremacy  of  Law."  From 
Dr.  James  McCosh  we  had  a  study  of  "  Prevail- 
ing Types  of  Philosophy,"  as  well  as  an  enlarged 
and  improved  edition  of  "  The  Religious  Aspect 
of  Evolution,"  while  "The  Evolution  of  Man 
and  Christianity,"  by  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary, 
led  to  the  trial  of  that  clergyman  on  charge  of 
heresy,  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
**  Evolution  "  was  the  title  given  to  fifteen  lect- 
ures and  discussions  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical 
Association,  and  "  Semitic  Philosophy,"  by  Philip 

C.  Friese,  showed  the  ultimate  social  and  scien- 
tific outcome  of  original  Christianity  in  its  con- 
flict with  surviving  ancient  heathenism.  "  Chris- 
tian Socialism"  was  treated  by  Rev.  P.  W. 
Sprague,  and  from  Revs.  H.  T.  Brav  and  J.  Con- 
way we  have  "  The  Evolution  of  Lii!e  "  and  "  Ra- 
tional Religion."  "  The  Way  out  of  Agnosti- 
cism "  was  shown  by  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot, 
and  "  Concessions  of  *  Liberalists '  to  Orthodoxy," 
by  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  published  in  1878, 
was  reissued  during  the  year.  "Jewish  Dreanis 
and  Realities  "  were  "  Contrasted  with  Islamitic 
and  Christian  Claims  "  by  Rabbi  Henry  Iliowizi, 
and  Lorenzo  Burge  supplied  a  theory  of  his  own 
as  to  the  "  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures."  "Judaism  and  Christianity "  were 
dealt  with  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy.  M.  J.  Bamett 
wrote  a  metaphysical  work  upon  "  The  Five  Re- 
deemers," and  "  Liberty  and  Life  "  was  a  series 
of  discourses  by  E.  P.  Powell,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  which  last  writer 
conducted  a  symposium  with  H.  0.  Pentecost 
and  others  entitled  "Fi'ee  Thought,  is  it  de- 
structive or  constructive  t "  Hudson  Tuttle  had 
a  volume  on  "Religion  of  Man  and  Ethics  of 
Science,"  and  "  The  World  moves :  all  goes  well " 
was  the  cheerful  conclusion  of  "  a  layman."  In 
religious  history  we  have  "Chapters  from  the 
Religious  History  of  Spain,"  by  H.  C.  Lea ;  "  The 
Church  in  the  Britisb  Isles,"  five  lectures  by  as 
many  divines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  tne  Church  Club 
of  New  York ;  a  "  History  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,"  by  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell;  "The 
Lutherans  in  America,"  by  Edmund  Jacob  Wolf, 

D.  D. ;  "  The  Presbytery  of  the  Log  College,  or 
the  Cradle  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ameri- 
ca," by  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy ;  "  Boston  Unitari- 
anism,  1820-1850,"  originally  designed  as  a  study 
of  the  life  of  Kathaniel  Langdon  Frothingham, 
by  Octavius  B.  Frothingham ;  "  Unitarianism," 
a  course  of  sixteen  lectures  delivered  in  Channing 
Hall,  Boston,  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  Andrew 
P.  Peabody,  ana  others ;  "  Carmel  in  America,  a 
Centennial  History  of  the  Discalceated  Carmel- 


ites in  the  United  States,"  by  Charles  Warren 
Currier ;  "  Roman  Catholicism  in  America,"  by 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley;  and  "Our  Own  Church"  (the 
Methodist  Episcopal),  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vin- 
cent. "  The  Colored  Man  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  "  was  the  subject  of  a  volume  by 
Rev.  L.  M.  Hayffood,  and  "  The  Negro  Baptist 
Pulpit "  was  a  collection  of  sermons,  papers,  etc., 
by  colored  Baptist  ministers,  edited  by  E.  M. 
Brawiey,  D.  D.  "  The  History  of  the  Young 
People's  Baptist  Union  of  Brooklyn,"  by  T.  R. 
Jones;  the  "Annals  of  Trinity  Church,  New- 
port, R.  I.,  by  G.  C.  Mason ;  "  The  True  Historic 
Episcopate,  as  seen  in  the  Original  Constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Alexandria, '  by  Rev.  Mason 
Gallagher;  "The  First  Church,  Quincy,"  a  me- 
morial of  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary, edited  by  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson ;  and  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  6\d  South  Church,  Boston,"  in  two 
volumes,  by  H.  A.  Hill,  are  of  local  interest, 
while  "Christian  Missions  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centurv  "  were  treated  by  Elbert  S.  Todd,  D,  D. 
To  biblical  criticism  and  study  belong:  "The 
Bible  verified,"  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Archibald:  "In- 
dications of  the  First  Book  of  Moses,  called  Gene- 
sis," by  E.  B.  Latch ;  the  seven  volumes  of  the 
"  American  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment,/ edited  by  Alvah  Hovey;  "The  World 
lighted,"  a  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  C.  E. 
Smith ;  "  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament," 
Vol.  Ill,  by  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent;  "Aids  to 
Scripture  Study,"  by  Frederick  Gardiner;  "  Bible 
Studies  for  1891,"  by  G.  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D.,  who 
published  also  "Israel's  Apostasy,  and  Studies 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  covering  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  -  School  Lessons  for  1891 " ; 
"  English  Bible  Studies,"  by  James  C.  Murray ; 
the  second  series  of  "  Studies  in  St.  Luke's  Gos- 
pel," by  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.  D,;  and  "Es- 
chatology,"  by  F.  G.  Hibbard,  D.  D.  "  The  Lost 
Tribes  oi  Israel "  were  the  theme  of  C.  L.  McCar- 
tha,  and  also  of  Charles  A.  L.  Totten  in  "  The 
Voice  of  History."  "  The  Sabbath  in  History  " 
was  treated  by  "Rabbi  I.  Schwab.  "  Personal 
Creeds,"  by  Newman  Smyth,  was  a  timelv  vol- 
ume, and  "  Praver  as  a  Theory  of  Fact,"  oy  D, 
W.  Faunce,  D.  1).,  received  the  Dartmouth  prize 
for  1889.  Amon^  sermons  are  to  be  noted  "Five 
Sermons,"  by  Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple,  preached 
on  special  occasions;  "The  Calvary  Pulpit; 
Christ  and  him  crucified,"  bv  Rev.  R.  S.  Mac- 
Arthur;  "The  Light  of  the 'World  and  other 
Sermons,"  by  Philips  Brooks,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Causes 
of  the  Soul,^'  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington ;  **  The 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  or  Worldhness  in  the 
Church,"  by  Howard  Crosby,  who  also  published 
separately  "Will  and  Providence"  and  the 
"Good  and  Evil  of  Calvinism";  "Peculiarities 
of  the  Disciples,"  by  B.  B.  Tyler ;  "  Trumpet 
Peals,"  by  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage ;  "Sermons 
and  Lectures,"  by  J.  F.  Loughlin,  D.  D. ;  "  Burn- 
ing Questions,"  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden; 
"  The  Person  and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
twelve  sermons  by  as  many  speakers,  edited  by 
A.  C.  Dixon ;  and  "  Cities  of  Our  Faith,"  by  Rev. 
S.  Lunt  Caldwell.  "  Outpourings  of  the  Spirit " 
was  a  narrative  of  spiritual  awakenings  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries,  by  Rev.  W.  A.  McKay, 
and  "  Why  not  and  why,"  short  and  plain  studies 
for  the  busy,  by  Rev.  W.  Dudley  Powers.  "The 
Ten  Commandments  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  " 
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was  a  book  bj  F.  S.  Schenck,  and  J.  W>  D.  An- 
derson compiled  "The  Kansas  Methodist  Pul- 
pit," twenty-four  sermons  bjj  Bishop  W.  X.  Ninde 
and  others.  From  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems  were  framed  "  Chips  and 
Chunks  for  Every  Fireside  "  and  **  Weights  and 
Wings,"  a  book  for  the  family,  while  sayings  of 
Minot  J.  SavM[e  fill  three  volumes —  "  Life," 
"Siffns  of  the  Times,"  and  "Helps  for  daily  liv- 
ing. "  The  Crown  of  Life,"  from  the  writings 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  wns  edited  by  Mary  S. 
Haynes.  "  Holy  Wisdom,"  by  Father  F.  A.  Bar 
ker,  contained  directions  for  the  prayer  of  con- 
templation ;  and  from  J.  L.  Brandt  and  Monroe 

C.  Aurand,  we  have  respectively  "Turning 
Points  "  and  "  Rays  of  Light."  Rev.  C.  Follen 
Lee  was  the  author  of  "  The  Birth  from  Above." 
"  The  Sunday-School  Primary  Teacher's  Manu- 
al "  was  the  work  of  Louise  0.  Tead,  and  Jesse 
L.  Hurlbut,  D.  D.,  and  Robert  R.  Doherty,  fur- 
nished "Illustrative  Notes"  on  the  Sunday- 
school  lessons  for  1891,  while  the  sixteenth  series 
of  the  "Monday-Club"  sermons  on  the  same 
was  also  issued.  "  Studies  in  Bible  and  Church 
History  "  were  prepared  Rev.  by  L.  F.  Young  for 
the  use  of  Epwortn  Leagues,  and  from  Jacob  E. 
Price  we  have  "Epworth  League  Workers." 
The  "  Divine  Rod  and  Staff  in  the  Valley  of  the 
ShadoWi"  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Anspach,  contained  con- 
solatory thoughts  for  the  aying  and  bereaved, 
and  "The  Day's  Message"  was  chosen  and  ar- 
ranged by  Susan  Coolidge  (Sarah  C.  Woolsey). 
"  Gold  Nails  to  hang  Memories  on  "  was  a  some- 
what similar  volume  by  Elizabeth  A.  Allen. 
"  The  Story  of  the  Tunes  "  was  told  by  Hezekiah 
Butterworth,  and  Edmund  S.  Lorenz  compiled 
"  The  People's  Hymnal,"  as  did  Mills  Whittlesey 
and  A.  P.  Jamieson  "Harmony  in  Praise." 
"  Chimes  for  Church  Children "  were  from  the 
pen  of  Margaret  J.  Preston.  "  The  Miracles  of 
our  Saviour^'  were  expounded  and  illustrated  by 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  and  "  From  Begin- 
ning to  End  "  consisted  of  comments  on  the  life 
of  Christ  by  ten  of  the  most  pi*ominent  clergy- 
men in  America.  "  The  Trial  of  Jesus  from  a 
Lawyer's  View  "  was  contributed  by  C.  H.  Black- 
bum  ;  and  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  was  the  title  of 
three  lectures  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  by  J. 
A.  Broadus.  Rev.  William  M.  Campbell  wrote 
"The  Footprints  of  Christ,"  and  "The  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  Picture  and  Story  "  was  supplied 
by  Louise  S.  Houghton.    J.  Glentworth  Butler, 

D.  D.,  consolidated  the  four  gospels  into  one 
continuous  narrative  in  "  The  Fourfold  Gospel," 
as  did  Arthur  T.  Pierson  in  "  The  One  Gospel." 

Jarisprndence. — Increase  in  the  production 
of  law  books  during  the  year  was  slight.  "  The 
Siipreme  Court  of  the  United  States,"  in  the 
"Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,"  was  from 
the  pen  of  Westel  W,  Willoughby,  and  "  Germs 
and  Development  of  the  Laws  of  England  "  were 
traced,  with  notes  and  comments,  by  John  M. 
Steams.  Prot  George  E,  Howard  wrot«  "On 
the  Development  of  the  King's  Peace,  and  the 
Enclish  Loc^  Magistracy,"  and  Ash  ton  R.  Wil- 
lard  prepared  "A  Legislative  Handbook  relat- 
ing to  the  Preparation  of  Statutes."  "  Jurisdic- 
tion "  was  treated  by  Joseph  H.  Vance,  and  "  The 
Law  of  Private  Right,"  by  G.  H.  Smith.  "  Rights, 
Remedies,  and  Practice  at  Law,"  by  J.  D.  Lawson, 


the  first  two  volumes  of  which  were  published  in 
1889,  was  completed  in  five  additional  voliimes, 
while  from  Melville  M.  Bicelow  we  had  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fraud  on  its  Civil  Side," 
in  two  volumes.  "  A  Treatise  on  the'  Law  of 
Public  Offices  and  Officers,"  was  by  Floyd  R. 
Mechem,  while  from  J.  G.  Hawley  we  have  •*  In- 
terstate Extradition"  and  "Useful  Knowledge 
about  the  Law  of  Land  Buyers."  "The  Sug- 
gestion of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases  and  the 
Trial  of  the  Collateral  Issue "  was  by  W.  W. 
Carr.  Oliver  L.  Barbour  published  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Rights  of  Persons  and  the  Rights  of 
Property,"  in  two  volumes,  and  J.  K  Cobbey 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Replevin. 
"The  Law  of  Trusts  and  Tmstees,"  by  James 
H.  Flint,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Reconl  of 
Title  of  Real  and  Personal  Property,"  by  Britain 
R.  Webb,  and  "  A  Treatise  on  the  American. Law 
of  Vender  and  Purchaser  of  Real  Property,"  by 
G.  W.  Warvelle,  may  be  classed  together,  as  may 
"  The  Rules  of  Pleading  Under  the  Code."  by 
Edwin  Baylies,  "A  Treatise  on  Pleading  and 
Practice  in  Equity  in  Courts  of  the  Lnited 
States,"  bv  Roger  Foster,  and  a  "  Synopsis  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Pleading  at  Common 
Law,"  delivered  by  George  Wharton  Pepper. 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Patents  for  Useful 
Inventions  "  was  written  by  W.  C.  Robinson,  in 
two  volumes,  and  Woodbury  Lowery  edited  "  De- 
cisions on  the  Law  of  Patents  for  Inventions," 
Vols.  XII,  XIII  and  XV,  and  also  Vols.  XII  and 
XIII  of  "  Brodix's  American  and  English  Patent 
Cases."  "Notes  on  Patents"  were  made  byC.S. 
Whiteman  and  Emcst  Wilkinson,  E.  S.  Beach 
prepared  "  A  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  Law  and 
Practice  in  the  Patent  Office  from  1880  to  1890," 
and  Miss  V.  W.  Middleton  compiled  "Names 
and  Addresses  of  Attomevs  practicing  beforo 
the  United  States  Patent  Office."  IL  K.  Copp 
published  "  United  States  Public  Land  Laws, 

reed  from  April  1,  1883  to  Jan.  1, 1890,  and 
F.  Pugh,  "  Forms  of  Procedure  in  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  of  the  United  States."  From 
W.  H.  Brovme  we  have  "  A  Commentary 
on  the  Law  of  Divorce  and  Alimony,"  and 
"Adoption  and  Legitimation  of  Children"  was 
a  brief  by  Joseph  A.  Joyce.  B.  F.  Dos  Passes 
treated  "The  Law  of  Collateral  Inheritance, 
Legacy,  and  Succession  Taxes,"  and  Robert  H. 
McClellan  framed  "  The  Executor's  Guide."  W. 
W.  Thornton  wrote  "  A  Monogt^ph  on  the  Law 
of  Lost  Wills."  Vol.  IV  was  issued  of  '*  Select 
Cases  and  Other  Authorities  on  the  Law  of 
Property,"  by  John  Chipman  Gray,  and  "The 
Law  of  Real  Estate  and  Conveyancing  in  Penn- 
sylvania," by  E.  C.  Mitchell,  was  prepared  for 
tne  press  by  Robert  Ralston.  "The  Law  of 
Defamation,  Libel  and  Slander,"  was  by  Mai^ 
tin  L.  Newell,  "Field's  Justice's  Manual,"  by 
George  W.  Field;  while  from  J.  C.  Grannan 
came  a  "  Waming  against  Fraud,  and  Valuable 
Information."  On  corporations  we  have:  "A 
Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Corporations 
having  Capital  Stock,"  by  C.  T.  Haviland; 
"  The  Law  of  Business  Corporations,"  by  James 
M.  Kerr;  and  "Bank  Officers,"  by  Albert  & 
Bolles ;  while  "  Railroad  Securities,". in  a  second 
revised  edition,  by  Leonard  A.  Jones,  received  the 
title  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Corporate 
Bonds  and  Mori^gi^ges."    "The  New  Corpora- 
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tion  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  "  were  pub- 
lished as  revised  in  1890,  as  wiEis  Vol.  I  of  "  The 
Annual  Insurancje  Digest  for  the  Court  Year 
1888-1889,"  by  J.  S.  Bloomingston,  and  "Statu- 
tory Requirements  relating  to  Insurance  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadas,"  corrected  to  Dec. 
1,  1889.  "American  and  English  Corporation 
Cases"  were  augmented  by  Vols.  XXVI,  aX VI I, 
XXVIII,  XXIX  and  XXX,  and  "American  and 
English  Railroad  Cases,"  by  six  volumes,  the 
last  being  the  forty-third.  "The  Modem  Law 
of  Railways"  was  set  forth  by  Charles  Fisk 
Beach,  Jr.,  in  two  volumes,  and  he  was  also  the 
author  of  "  The  Annual  Digest  of  Railway  De- 
cisions and  Statutes,  American  and  English."  for 
1^9,  and  Vol.  VI  of  American  Probate  Reports. 
**  The  Modem  Law  of  Carriers  "  was  by  Everett 
P.  Wheeler;  "The  Law  of  Roads  and  Streets," 
by  Byron  K.  and  W.  F.  Elliott;  while  C.  A. 
Richardson  and  A.  J.  Hook  edited  Vol.  I  of 
*•  American  Street  Railway  Decisions."  "  Advice 
on  Note  Forms "  was  given  by  W.  C.  Sprague, 
and  W.  M.  Rockel  and  C.  R.  White  produced  to- 
gether "  Mechanics'  and  Sub-Contractors'  Liens." 
••A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fellow-Servants" 
was  from  William  M.  McKinney. 

In  addition  to  "  Constitutional  Annotations  " 
of  J.  Warner  Mills,  Vols.  X  to  XV  of  "American 
State  Reports,"  by  A.  C.  Freeman  and  others. 
Vols.  CXXXII  to  CXXXVI  of  "  United  States 
Reports"  (of  the  Supreme  Court),  and  the 
*•  Complete  Digest,"  edited  by  E.  A.  Jacob  and 
others,  numerous  volumes  were  published  of 
statutes  and  laws  of  the  several  States,  among 
-which  may  be  mentioned ;  "  A  Digest  of  New 
York  Statutes  and  Reports  from  July,  1882,  to 
Jan.  1, 1890,"  by  Austin  Abbott  (who  also  sent 
out  Vols.  XXII,  XXIII,  and  XXIV  of  "New 
Cases  ") ;  "  The  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Proced- 
ure," with  notes  by  Montgomery  H.  Throop  ; 
**  The  Town-Meeting,  a  Manual  of  Massachu- 
setts Law,"  by  Austin  De  Wolf;  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Laws  of  Texas  relating  to  Real  Estate," 
by  J.  and  H.  Sayles ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Laws 
of  West  Virginia,"  by  John  A.  ITutchinson ; 
**  The  Probate  Law  and  Practice  in  the  Courts  of 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee,"  by  James  R.  Chal- 
mers; *' The  Pacific  Coast  Collection  Laws,"  by 
J.  H.  Jellett ; "  Kentucky  Jurispmdence  "  in  four 
books,  by  L.  N.  Dembitz ;  "  Forms  in  Civil  Ac- 
tions and  Proceeding  in  the  Courts  of  Record 
of  Wisconsin,"  by  E.  B.  Bryant ;  and  "  Laws  and 
Ordinances  governing  the  City  "  of  Chicago,  as 
in  Force  April  2, 1890,  by  J.  Hutchinson  and 
M.  W.  Robinson.  The  "Adopted  Code  for  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma"  was  also  published, 
and  permanent  editions  were  made  of  "  North- 
"westem,"  "Southwestern,"  "Atlantic,"  "Pacif- 
ic," "  Southem,"  "Southeastern."  and  "North- 
eastern "  "  Reporters."  Vol.  VI  of  "  Lawyers' 
Reports,  Annotated,"  covered  all  current  cases 
of  general  value  and  importance  decided  in  the 
United  States,  State,  and  Territorial  Courts. 
The  "American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of 
Ijaw,"  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  J. 
Houston  Merrill,  reached  Vol.  AlII  during  the 
year,  and  a  "Consolidated  Index"  was  pub- 
lished of  subjects  treated  upon  in  the  Law 
Text  Book  Series  of  thirty-six  volumes.  W.  E. 
Wemse's  "  American  Law  Digest  and  Legal  Di- 
rectory" and  "Story's Legal  Digest  and  Direct- 


ory of  Lawyers "  (the  fifth  annual  issue)  were 
useful  and  necessary  works,  as  were  J.  B. 
Martindale's  biennial  "American  Law  Direct- 
ory "for  1890-*91,  and  "Sharp  and  Alleman's 
Lawyers  and  Bankers'  Directory  for  1890." 
"  The  Johnson  Prize  Essays  from  Various  Law 
Schools  "  were  edited  by  George  W.  Pepper. 

Medicine  and  Surgery.— vol. I  of  "Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics,"  by 
J.  V.  Shoemaker  and  J.  Aulde,  was  published ; 
and  from  the  first  author  we  have  also  "  Hered- 
ity, Health,  and  Personal  Beauty."  Hobart  A. 
Hare  supplied  "A  Text- Book  of  Practical  Thera- 
peutics, and,  in  the  "  Phvsicians'  and  Students' 
Ready  Reference  Series,  "Epilepsy";  while 
Lavinia  L.  Dock  compiled  "A  Text-Book  of 
jyiateria  Medica  for  Nurses."  "Philosophy  in 
Homoeopathy"  was  addressed  to  the  medical 
profession  and  to  the  general  reader  by  C.  S. 
Mack,  and  "  Essentials  of  Legal  Medicine,  Toxi- 
cology, and  Hygiene  "  were  set  forth  by  C.  E.  A. 
Semple.  John  E.  Clark  edited  "Physical  Diag- 
nosis and  Practical  Urinalysis,"  Edwin  B. 
Craigin  arranged  the  "Essentials  of  Gyniecol- 
ogy  "  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  for 
students,  and  "Abortion  and  its  Treatment" 
was  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
by  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  before  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York.  "  Spinal 
Concussion "  was  written  upon  by  S.  V.  Clev- 
enger,  and  from  A.  Jacobi  we  have  "A  Treatise 
on  Diphtheria."  R.  C.  M.  Pa^je  prepared  "A 
Handbook  of  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 
the  Heart  and  Respiratory  Organs  and  of  Tho- 
racic Aneurism  " ;  M.  Allen  Starr  had  a  book 
upon  "Familiar  Forms  of  Nervous  Disease," 
and  W.  Bevan  Lewis  wrote  "A  Text-Book  of 
Mental  Diseases."  "  Diabetes  "  was  the  theme 
of  C.  W.  Purdy,  "  Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the 
Skin"  of  H.  W.  Stelwagon,  and  "  Essentials  of 
Refraction  and  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye "  of  E. 
Jackson.  "  A  Text-Book  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  "  was  also  supplied  by  Henry  D.  Noves.  J. 
Collins  Warren  wrote  on  "The  Healing  of 
Arteries  after  Ligature,"  and  H.  N.  Martin  on 
"  The  Human  Body  and  the  Effect  of  Narcotics  " ; 
while  "  The  Elixir  of  Life :  Dr.  Brown-Sequard*s 
Own  Account "  was  bv  Newell  Dunbar.  Douglas 
Gmham  supplemented  his  "  Treatise  on  Massage," 
of  which  a  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
was  made,  by  "  Recent  Developments  in  Mass- 
age," and  "  Massage  and  the  Orierinal  Swedish 
Movements"  were  described  by  Kurre  W.  Os- 
trom.  The  "Essay  on  Medical  Pneumatology 
and  ASrotheropy"  of  J.  N.  Demarquay  was 
translated  by  b.  S.  Wallian,  and  "Practical 
Electricity  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  "  came  from 
G.  A.  Liebig,  Jr.,  and  G.  H.  Rohe.  "  The  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Modern  Surgery  "  were 
set  forth  by  John  B.  Roberts,  and  "  Principles  of 
Surgery"  by  Nicholas  Senn.  An  important 
work  was  "A  Treatise  on  Orthopedic  Surgery" 
by  E.  H.  Bradford  and  Robert  W.  Lovett,  ana  a 
second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  made  of 
"The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,"  by 
Dr.  D.  H.  Agnew,  in  three  volumes.  "  The  Rules 
of  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Surgery,"  by  A.  G. 
Gerster,  were  also  issued  in  a  new  revised  edition, 
as  was  "A  Text-Book  on  Surgery:  General, 
Operative,  and  Mechanical "  by  John  A.  Wycth ; 
and  from  Frederick  James  Gant  we  have  "  The 
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Students'  Surgery."  The  eleventh  rolume  of 
the  '*  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon-Generars  Office  "  was  brought  out,  and 
Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  and  others  pub- 
lished "The  National  Medical  Dictionary,^*  in 
two  volumes.  Vols.  I  and  II  of  an  "  Illustrated 
Encyclopaedic  Medical  Dictionary"  by  Frank  P. 
Foster,  m  four  volumes,  also  appeared.  Still 
another  "New  Medical  Dictionary"  was  the 
work  of  George  M.  Gould.  In  the  "  Series  of 
Clinical  Manuals"  " The  Pulse "  was  by  W.  H. 
Broadbent,  and  "  Food  in  Health  and  Disease  *' 
bv  I.  B.  Yeo.  "  Wood's  Medical  and  Surgical 
Monographs"  were  continued,  and  "An  Epit- 
ome of  *  Triplets  Manual '  and  other  Publica- 
tions on  the  Examination  of  Recruits  "  was  made 
for  the  guidance  of  recruiting  officers  of  the 
United  States  army  by  Charles  R.  Greenleaf. 
"  Post-Mortems,"  by  A.  H.  Newth,  was  edited 
with  notes  and  additions  by  F.  W.  Owen, 
"  Hygiene  of  Childhood,"  by  Francis  H.  Rankin, 
and  "Dust  and  its  Dangers,"  by  T.  Mitchell 
Prudden,  were  timely  volumes;  as  were  also 
"  Highways  and  Byways  to  Health,"  by  C.  A. 
Hofl,  ana  "  How  to  preserve  Health,  by  L. 
Barkan.  W.  M.  Capp  published  "  The  Daughter, 
her  Health,  Education,  and  Wedlock,"  while 
"Practical  and  Scientific  Physiognomy,"  bv 
Mary  0.  Stanton,  filled  two  volumes.  A.  M. 
Bell'  had  also  "  A  Popular  Manual  of  Vocal 
Physiology  and  Visible  Speech."  "  A  Text- 
Book  of  Comparative  Physiology,"  for  students 
and  practitioners  of  veterinary  medicine,  was 
furnished  by  Wesley  Mills,  and  "Diseases  of 
Live  Stock  '*  were  treated  by  W.  B.  E.  Miller, 
Willis  P.  Hazard,  and  others.  The  "  Evolution 
of  Medical  Science,"  in  the  "Modem  Science 
Essayist,"  was  by  R.  G.  Eccles. 

General  Science.— As  in  several  years  past, 
no  additions  of  striking  value  have  been  maae  to 
science  proper,  while  a  lew  good  books  of  a  popu- 
lar order  are  to  be  recorded.  "  The  World  En- 
ergy and  its  Self-Conservation,"  by  W.  M.  Bry- 
ant, "Principles  of  Science,"  by  W.  W.  Felts, 
"  Protoplasm  and  Life,"  two  biological  essays  by 
C.  F.  Cox  in  "Fact  and  Theory  Papers,"  "Ex- 
perimental Science,"  by  George  M.  Hopkins,  and 
a  "  Laboratory  Manual  of  Experimental  Phys- 
ics," by  Albert  L.  Arey,  are  general  in  charac- 
ter. From  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young  we  have 
"  The  Elements  of  Astronomy,"  a  text-book  for 
use  in  high  schools  and  academies,  with  a  uronog- 
raphy;  and  Lucien  Young's  "  Simple  Elements 
of  Navigation "  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection as  akin  in  tneme.  "  The  Trees  of  North- 
eastern America,*'  by  Charles  S.  Newhall^  sup- 
plies useful  information  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner, and  Vol.  I  was  also  published  of  "The 
Silva  of  North  America,"  by  Charles  S.  Sargent, 
with  figures  and  analyses  drawn  from  nature  by 
Charles  E.  Faxon.  "  Elements  of  Structural  and 
Systematic  Botanv "  were  set  forth  by  Douglas 
H.  Campbell,  Mara  L.  Pratt  described  "The 
Fairyland  of  Flowers,"  and  a  "  Synopsis  of  the 
Genus  Arthonia "  was  made  by  H.  Willey.  H. 
C.  McCook,  D.  D.,  devoted  three  lar^e  volumes 
to  "  American  Spiders  and  their  Spinning  Work," 
two  of  which  were  published  during  the  year, 
and  Parts  IX  and  X  of  the  third  series  of 
"Butterflies  of  North  America,"  by  W.  H.  Ed- 
wards were  issued.    "  North  American  ecology 


and  Palaeontology "  was  by  Samuel  A.  Miller, 
and  that  author,  with  P.  E.  Gurley,  wrote  "A 
Description  of  Some  New  Genera  and  Species  of 
Echinodermata."  "On  the  Hills"  was  a  series 
of  geological  talks  by  Frederick  Starr,  and  a 
second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  made  of 
"An  American  Geological  Railway  Guide,*' 
edited  by  James  R.  MacFarlane.  "  Cnaracteris- 
tics  of  Volcanoes "  were  traced  by  Prof.  James 
D.  Dana,  with  contributiona  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion was  made  of  his  "  Corals  and  Coral  Islands." 
"  Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  America  "  filled 
a  volume  by  G.  F.  Kunz.  "The  Tornado,"  by 
Prof.  H.  A.  Hazen,  of  the  United  States  Signal 
Service,  "  The  Ocean  of  Air,"  by  Agnes  Gibeme, 
and  "The  Physical  Properties  of  Gases,"  by 
Arthur  L.  Kimoall,  are  excellent  of  their  kino, 
while  "  Heat,  as  a  Form  of  Energy,"  was  consid- 
ered by  Robert  H.  Thurston,  who'published  also 
"  A  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials." 
"The  Cosmic  Law  of  Thermal  Repulsion"  was 
an  anonymous  essay  suggested  by  the  projection 
of  a  comet's  tail.  The  Lambom  prize  essays,  by 
working  entomologists,  were  published  under  tlie 
title  of  "  Dragon  Flies  vs.  Mosouitoes,"  and  Ella 
Rodman  Church  described  "Water  Animals." 
"  Fur,  Feathers,  and  Fuzz,"  was  by  James  Steele, 
and  *'The  Taxidermist's  Manual,"  by  Graham 
Allen.  In  mathematics,  which  were  well  repre- 
sented, we  have  "  An  Elementary  Treatise  upon 
the  Method  of  Least  Squares,"  by  Prof.  George 
C.  Comstock;  "The  Directional  Calculus,"  by 
Prof.  E.  W.  Hyde,  based  upon  the  methods  of 
Hermann  Grassmann ;  "  Elements  of  the  Diflfer- 
ential  and  Integral  Calculus,"  bv  Prof.  Arthur 
Sherburne  Han^ ;  Part  II  of  "ifumbers  Uni- 
versalized," by  David  M.  Sensenig;  "An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Loffic  of  Algebra,  by  EUery  W. 
Davis ;  "  Lessons  in  Number,"  by  Francis  Cogs- 
well ;  "  Elliptic  Functions,"  by  Arthur  L.  I^ker; 
and  "Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry," by  Edwin  S.  Crawley.  "  The  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology,"  by  W.  James,  filled  two 
volumes,  and  H.  S.  Drayton,  M.  D.,  wrote  upon 
•*  Human  Magnetism."  "  The  Time  Relations  of 
Mental  Phenomena"  were  the  theme  of  Prof. 
Joseph  Jastrow,  and  to  applied  science  belong; 
"Electricity  in  Daily  Life,"  by  C.  F.  Brackett, 
F.  L.  Pope,  and  others;  "Experimental  Elec- 
tricity "  and  "  How  to  make  Electric  Batteries  at 
Home,"  by  E.  Trevert;  "Electricity  for  Engi- 
neers," by  C.  Desmond ;  "  Electric-Bell  Construc- 
tion," by  F.  C.  AUsop;  "Electro-motors"  and 
"  Electric  Bells,"  by  S.  R.  Bottone ;  and  "  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Electrical  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases," 
by  E.  J.  Houston ;  "  A  Text-book  of  Assaving,** 
by  J.  J.  and  S.  C.  Beringer.  "The  Metollurgy 
of  Steel,"  by  H.  M.  Howe ;  "  Modem  American 
Methods  of  Copper  Smelting,"  by  E.  D.  Peters, 
Jr. ;  "The  Lixiviation  of  Silver  Ores,"  by  C.  A. 
Stet^feldt;  Vol.  II  of  "Metallurgy  of  Silver, 
Gold,  and  Mercury  in  the  United  States,"  bv  T. 
Egleston;  "The  Hvdraulic  Gold-Miner's  tfan- 
ual,"  by  T.  S.  G.  Kirkpatrick ;  "The  MeUl- 
Workers  Handy  Book  of  Receipts  and  Pro- 
cesses," edited  by  W.  T.  Brannt ;  a  new  edition 
of  Prescott's  "  Electric  Telephone  " ;  and  "  Sugar 
Analysis,"  by  Ferdinand  G.  Wiechmann.  H.  E. 
Haberkom  and  Paul  Heise*s  "  Handy  Lists  of 
Technical  Literature "  were  continuea  in  Parts 
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II  and  III,  covering  "  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism "  and  "  Engineering  and  Mechanics  " ;  and 
the  first  annual  issue  was  made  of  "  Bibliotheca 
Polvtechnica,"  edited  by  Fritz  von  Szczepanski. 
Fine  Arts. — This  department  is  deficient  in 
an  unusual  degree,  works  on  art  and  illustrated 
books  being  few  and  not  of  a  high  order.  "  Curi- 
osities of  the  American  Stage,"  by  Lawrence 
Hutton,  **A  Brief  Ilisterv  of  the  English 
Drama,"  by  William  E.  Golden,  and  "  Familiar 
Chats  with  the  Queens  of  the  Stage,"  by  Alan 
Dale"  (A.  J.  Cohen),  belong  to  histrionic  art; 
while  from  Deristhe  L.  Hoyt  we  have  "  A  Hand- 
book of  Historic  Schools  of  Painting,"  and  from 
Christine  Chaplin  Brush  "  One  Summer's  Lessons 
in  Practical  Perspective."  "The  Development 
and  Character  of  Gothic  Architecture"  were 
treated  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Moore,  of  Harvard, 
and  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  made  of 
•*  Art  Topics  in  the  History  of  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing, and  Architecture,",  bv  C.  S.  Farrar.  Twenty 
out  of  sixty  parts  of  "Art  and  Artists  of  our 
Time,"  by  Clarence  Cook,  were  published,  and 
Frank  G.  Jackson  was  author  of  "  Decorative  De- 
sign." "  Modem  Book-binding  practicallv  con- 
daered "  was  a  lecture  read  oefore  the  Grolier 
Club  of  New  York,  by  William  Matthews,  of 
which  a  limited  edition  of  three  hundred  copies 
was  made ;  while  in  music  we  had  "  A  Hunared 
Years  of  Music  in  America,"  edited  by  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews ;  the  seventh  volume  of  "  The  Musical 
Year  Book  of  the  United  States,"  compiled  by 
G.  H.  Wilson ;  "  The  Voice,  how  to  train  it,"  by 
E.  B.  Warman ;  and  "  The  Septonate,"  by  Julius 
Klauser.  "The  Scratch  Club,"  of  Prof.  H.  A. 
Clarke,  discussed  music  principally,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  R.  Diehl  was  responsible  for  "  A  Practical 
Delsarte  Primer."  "Some  American  Painters  in 
Water  Colors,"  with  text  by  Ripley  »Hitchcock, 
stands  at  the  head  of  illustrated  works  in  color 
printing,  of  which  "  XXIV  Bits  of  Vers  de  So- 
ci^te,"  edited  by  F.  A.  Stokes,  "The  Golden 
Flower,  Chrysanthemum,"  compiled  by  P.  Schuy- 
ler Mathews,  "  Indigenous  Flowers  of  the  Ha- 
waiin  Islands,"  by  Mrs.  F.  Sinclair,  Jr.,  were  fine 
specimens.  "  Flower  Folk  "  and  "  Friends  from 
my  Garden,"  by  Anna  M.  Pratt,  were  continua- 
tions of  the  "Flowers  from  Hill  and  Dale 
Series."  In  photogravure  we  have  "  A  Mosaic," 
from  the  Artists*  Fund  Society,  of  Philadelphia, 
edited  bv  Harrison  S.  Morris ;  the  "  Goupil  Gal- 
le^T"  of  'Great  War  Paintings";  "Niagara,"  by 
Ernest  Edwards ;  and  "  Gems  of  American  Art." 
"Recent  European  Art"  was  reproduced  by 
photo-etching;  and  handsome  gift  volumes  ^ere 
**  Summerland,"  by  Margaret  Macdonald  Pull- 
man ;  "  Strolls  by  Starlight  and  Sunshine,"  by 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson  ;  "  Saul,"  the  poem  of  Rob- 
ert Browning,  with  drawings  by  Frank  O.  Small ; 
and  "Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch,  and  Story,"  bv 
various  authors  and  artists.  Alfred  Parsons  il- 
lustrated "  A  Selection  from  the  Sonnets  of  Will- 
iam Wordsworth";  Georee  Wharton  Edwfirds 
"Certain  Sonnets  from  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's *  Arcadia* ";  Austin  Dobson*s  "Sun  Dial," 
and  "  Thus  think  and  smoke  Tobacco,"  the  first 
in  a  limited  edition;  H,  Sandham,  a  "Night 
Song  "  of  C.  Reinick:  W.  Goodrich  Beal,  "  Long- 
fellow Gems  "  and  "  Tennyson  Gems  " ;  M.  M.  Tay- 
lor, "  English  Poems  "  (in  etchings) ;  C.  Howard 
Johnsonf "  The  Princess,  and  other  Poems  " ;  T. 


Mcllvaine,  "LallaRookh,"  in  the  vignette  edition; 
Frederick  Remington, "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  " ; 
L.  K.  Harlow,  "Whittier  Gems,"  "Summer 
Thoughts  for  Yule  Tide,"  by  S.  Elgar  Benet, 
"  The  Winds  of  the  Seasons  "  and  "  A  Christmas 
Morning,"  both  last  by  Frank  T.  Robinson ;  and 
Irene  E.  Jerome,  "  From  an  Old  Love  Letter." 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brine^s  "  Memories  of  Home  "  con- 
sisted of  poems  and  pictures  of  life  and  nature, 
illustrated  by  several  artists.  Oscar  Fay  Adams 
edited  "The  Poet's  Year,"  and  Elbridge  S. 
Brooks,  "  Out  of  Doors  with  Tennyson,"  the  last 
with  an  introduction,  also.  Novels  issued  in 
holiday  illustrated  editions  were:  "Our  Old 
Home,  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  "Romola,**  of 
George  Eliot;  and  "Jane  Eyre,"  of  Charlotte 
Bronte;  while  single  poems  were  "Sheridan's 
Ride,"  of  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  by  several  ar- 
tists ;  and  "  The  Story  of  a  Dory  told  in  Verse,"  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  "  Salted  down  pict- 
uresquely," by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  The  tnird 
volume  of  the  magnificent "  Cyclopedia  of  Music 
and  Musicians,"  edited  by  J.  D.  Champlin,  Jr., 
and  W.  Apthorp,  completed  that  work. 

Yorages  and  Travels.— The  leading  book  in 
this  oepartment,  and,  indeed,  the  book  that  cre- 
ated the  widest  sensation  of  the  year,  was,  of 
course,  "  In  Darkest  Africa,"  by  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley, in  two  volumes,  the  composition  of  which 
in  fifty  days  is  said  to  have  been  as  great  a  feat 
in  writing  as  the  crossing  of  Africa  was  in  ex- 
ploration. The  work  itself  does  not  fall  in  dig- 
nity below  the  natural  grandeur  it  describes. 
The  adventures  of  the  author  have  led  to  other 
works  on  the  Dark  Continent,  among  which  are 
J.  A.  M.  Jephson's  "  Emin  Pasha  and  The  Re- 
bellion at  the  Equator "  (also  published  in  Eng- 
land), the  narrative  of  the  lieutenant  whom 
Mr.  Stanley  sent  in  search  of  Emin,  while  he 
returned  to  rescue  the  rear  column.  "Scout- 
ing for  Stanley  in  East  Africa,"  by  Thomas 
Stevens,  the  first  correspondent  who  met  the 
hero  on  his  homeward  march;  "The  Ogowe 
Band,"  a  narrative  of  African  travel,  by  Joseph 
H.  Reading;  "Great  African  Travelers  from 
Mungo  Park  (1795)  to  the  Rescuing  of  Emin 
Pasha  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  1889,"  by  Hugh 
Craig ;  and  "  Adventures  in  the  Great  Forest  of 
Equatorial  Africa,"  an  abridged  edition  of  the 
travels  and  explorations  of  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  in  a 
volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
"The  Knockabout  Club  m  Tforth  Africa  "were 
chronicled  by  F.  A.  Ober ;  and  from  E.  L.  Wil- 
son we  have  "  In  Scripture  Lands,"  the  new  views 
of  sacred  places  being  also  illustrated  by  him. 
"  From  Joppa  to  Mount  Hermon  "  is  the  title  of 
a  series  of  lectures  by  Rev.  Robert  A.  Edwards 
to  a  Philadelphia  congregation,  and  Rev.  T.  B. 
Sheridan  also  described  "  A  Priest's  Tour  in  the 
Holy  Land."  "  Social  and  Religious  Life  in  the 
Orient,"  was  from  the  pen  of  K.  H.  Basma- 

J'ian,  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Wilson  sent  "Letters 
rom  the  Orient  to  her  Daughters  at  Home."" 
"  Persia :  Eastern  Mission "  was  a  narrative 
of  the  founding  and  fortunes  of  that  (Pres- 
byterian) Persian  mission,  by  Rev.  James  Bas- 
sett,  author  of  "Persia:  Land  of  the  Imams" 
and  a  missionary  in  Persia  for  many  years.  "  A 
Japanese  Boy,"  by  Shiukichi  Shigemi,  while  re- 
latmg  the  story  of  the  author's  life,  gives  a  reve- 
lation of   social  life  in  southern  Japan,  and 
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•*  Seven  Y^ars  in  Ceylon/'  by  Mary  and  Margaret 
W.  Leitch,  is  the  first  title  of  "  Stories  of  Mis- 
sion Life."  "  Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East,"  by 
S.  J.  Higginson,  was  written  for  the  "  Riverside 
Library  for  Young  People."  Sullivan  H.  McCol- 
lester  went  "  Round  the  Globe  in  Old  and  New 
Paths,"  and  from  Louise  B.  Robinson  we  have  "  A 
Bundle  of  Letters  from  over  the  Sea,"  bright  and 
breezy,  descriptive  of  the  uiial  tours  of  Europe. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Blake  described  also  '*  A  Summer 
Holiday  in  Europe,"  in  an  attractive  fashion, 
while  Mrs,  Clarkson  N.  Potter  in  "  To  Europe  on 
a  Stretcher,"  told  what  even  a  helpless  invalid 
may  enjoy.  T.  V.  O'Brien  spent "  ^xty  Days  in 
Europe,"  and  from  Alfred  E.  Lee  we  have  "  Eu- 
ropean Days  and  Ways."  Francis  C.  Sessions 
went  "On  the  Wing  through  Europe,"  and  a 
second  volume  from  his  facile  pen  is  **  From  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  to  the  Volga  ";he 
also  spent  some  time  "  In  Western  Levant."  The 
irrepressible  **  Three  Vassar  Girls."  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth W.  Champney  turned  up  this  year  "in 
Switzerland,"  their  adventures  being  illustrated 
by  Champ  and  others,  and  Hetta  M.  Ilervey 
caught  « Glimpses  of  Norseland."  "The  Tsar 
and  his  People ;  or  Social  Life  in  Russia,"  was 
a  series  of  brilliant  articles  by  master  hands  (the 
American  representatives  being  Theodore  Child 
and  Clarence  Cook),  combined  into  a  handsomely 
illustrated  volume.  **  From  the  Thames  to  the 
Trosachs  "  was  a  record  of  impressions  of  travel 
in  England  and  Scotland  by  Mrs.  'E.  H.  Thomp- 
son, with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Hurl- 
but  ;  and  T.  W.  Knox  chronicled  "  The  Boy 
Travelers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  "  The 
Cruise  of  the  United  States  Steamer  Rush  in 
BehringSea:  Summer  of  1889,"  by  Mrs.  Isabel 
S.  Shepard,  wife  of  the  commander,  is  a  graphic 
story  with  which  properly  belongs  **  A  Woman's 
Trip  to  Alaska,"  by  Mrs.  Septima  M.  CoUis,  while 
"  By  Canoe  and  Dog  Train  amon^  the  Salteaux 
Indians  "  is  a  most  readable  and  mstructive  ac- 
count by  Egerton  Ryerson  Young  of  his  adven- 
tures as  a  missionary  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  Canada,  fairly  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
A.  R.  Carstensen  spent  "Two  Summers  in 
Greenland."  "  The  Land  we  live  in,  or  America 
illustrated"  was  edited  by  E.  T.  Bromfield,  D. 
D.  From  H.  T.  Finck  we  have  "The  Pacific 
Coast  Scenic  Tour,"  and  from  Francis  C.  Ses- 
sions, again,  "  From  Yellowstone  Park  to  Alas- 
ka." Hezekiah  Butterworth  chronicled  "Zig- 
zag Journevs  in  the  Great  Northwest,"  and  Susie 
C.  Clark,  "The  Round  Trip  from  the  Hub  to  the 
Golden  Gate."  Winslow  Anderson,  M.  D.,  de- 
scribed "  Mineral  Spring  and  Health  Resorts  of 
California,"  and  Frederick  H.  Chapin  "  Mount- 
aineering in  Colorado."  "  Far  West  Sketches," 
by  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  ten  in  number, 
are  equal  to  anything  we  have  had  from  that 
lady's  pen  on  the  old  West.  Part  I  of  "A 
Handbook  of  Florida,"  by  Charles  Leydard 
Norton,  is  devoted  to  the  Atlantic  coast)  and 
Henry  M.  Field  recorded  a  visit  to  the  same 
State  in  "  Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows,"  in 
which  the  negro  problem  is  discussed  at  length. 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  described  and  illus- 
trated "  Our  New  England,"  while  "  The  Pine- 
tree  Coast,"  of  Maine,  served  as  theme  for  Sam- 
uel Adams  Drake,  author  of  "  Nooks  and  Comers 
of  the  New   England   Coast."     "The   White 


Mountains :  A  Guide  to  their  Interpretation,"  by 
Julius  H.  Ward,  appeals  to  our  intellectual  and 
sensitive  life.  "  Lake  Champlain  and  its  Shores  " 
were  described  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray.  One  of 
the  most  charming  books  of  the  vear  is  "  Two 
Years  in  the  French  West  Indies,**  by  Lafcadk) 
Hearn,  dreamy  and  poetic,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  entirely  new,  although  portions  have 
appeared  before  in  magazines,  while  "  A  Winter 
Holiday  in  Summer  Lands,"  by  Julia  Newell 
Jackson,  was  spent  in  Cuba  and  Mexico.  The 
latter  country  was  again  described  by  Maturin 
M.  Ballon  in  "  Aztec  Land,"  and  two  delightful 
volumes  by  Frank  Vincent  were  "Around and 
about  South  America"  and  "In  and  out  of 
Central  America."  "The  Republic  of  Coste 
Rica,"  by  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish.  Capt.  Joshua  Slocum 
described  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Libordade,"  a  ves- 
sel now  in  the  Smithsonian,  from  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  1887-*88.  "  Great  Cities  of  the  World," 
were  edited  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  and  "  Glimpses 
of  Old  English  Homes "  were  described  bv 
Elizabeth  Balch,  an  American  writer,  thou^ 
her  volume  was  published  in  England.  "  His- 
toric Homes  in  Washington,"  was  from  the  pen 
of  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  and  "  Some  City  and  Sub- 
urban Homes "  (of  San  Francisco,  Oal.),  from 
that  of  Samuel  Newsom.  "The  Hundredth 
Town,"  byHarriette  M.  Forbes,  gave  glimpses 
of  life  in  Westborough  from  1717  to  ill 7,  and 
S.  M.  Welch  described  "  Home  History :  Recol- 
lections of  Buffalo,  1830—1840."  "  The  Story 
of  Johnstown "  was  told  by  J.  J.  McLaurin, 
and  again  by  David  J.  Beale,  D.  D.,  in  "  Through 
the  Johnstown  Flood."  "  The  Tourist's  Guide 
through  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  was  compiled 
and  edited  by  Henry  M.  Whitney,  and  Apple- 
tons*  "  General  Guide  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,"  "  European  Guide-Book,"  and  "  Hand- 
books "  of  summer  and  winter  resorts  were  also 
issued.  A  new  edition  was  made  of  "Apple- 
tons'  Dictionary  of  New  York  and  its  Vicinity  " 
for  1890  and  1891,  and  an  "  Atlas  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  and  Adjacent  Country,"  was 
published  by  Julius  Bien  &  Co. 

Edacational. — As  regards  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation we  have :  "  Hints  on  Child  Training,"  by 
Rev.  H.  Clay  Trumbull ;  "  Studies  in  Pedagogy," 
by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs;  "A  Study  in  Peda- 
gogy for  People  who  are  not  Professional  Teach- 
ers,'^ by  Bishop  John  II.  Vincent ;  "  Education 
and  the  Higher  Life,"  by  Bishop  J.  L.  Spald- 
ing; "Education  as  a  Fiictor  in  Civilization," 
by  Caroline  B.  LeRow  in  "  The  Modem  Science 
Eissayist " ;  "  School  Supervision,"  by  J.  S.  Pick- 
ard;  and  "Practical  Hints  for  Teachers  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  by  George  Ilowland,  in  "  The  In- 
ternational Educational  Series" ;  two  other  vol- 
umes of  which  are  "Essays  on  Educational 
Reformers,"  by  Rev.  Herbert  Quick.  M.  A^ 
and  "  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Europe," 
by  Helene  Lange,  translated  from  the  German 
by  L.  R.  Klemm.  An  anonymous  "  Primer  of 
School  Management "  opened  a  series  of  "  Peda- 
gogical Primers,"  and  "Help«  for  Ungraded 
Schools  "  was  a  manual  compiled  from  various 
sources.  "  Papers  on  School  Issues  of  the  Day  " 
contained  discussions  on  "Denominational 
Schools,"  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Kane» 
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etc.,  and  papers  by  William  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale, T.  J.  Graj,  and  Charies  F.  Smith.  "  Meth- 
ods of  teachmg  Patriotism  in  the  Public 
Schools"  were  explained  by  George  T.  Balch, 
and  Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins  wrote  on  "  Observa- 
tion Lessons  in  the  Primary  Schools."  C.  Browne 
Goode  traced  *'  The  Origin  of  the  National  Scien- 
tific and  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United 
States,"  J.  C.  Henderson  set  forth  "  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's Views  on  Public  Education,"  and  **  Lu- 
ther on  Education"  was  by  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 
**The  University  of  King's  College,  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia,  1790-1890"  was  the  title  of  a  vol- 
ume by  H.  Y.  Hind,  and  the  Educational  Bureau 
at  Washington  published  "  The  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Alabama,"  by  Willis  G.  Clark;  "The 
History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher 
Education,"  by  Frank  W.  Blackmar ;  and  "  The 
Teaching  and  History  of  Mathematics  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Florian  Cajori,  in  addition  to 
**  Proceedings "  of  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  its  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
6-8, 1889;  and  an  "  Illustrated  Fraternal  Direct- 
ory" included  educational  institutions  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  "  Educational  Monographs  "  were : 
^Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools."  by 
Charles  R.  Richards  and  Henrv  P.  O'Neil; 
*•  Manual  Training  in  France,"  bv  A.  Salicis ; 
"The  Co-Education  of  Mind  and  Hand,"  by 
Charles  H.  Ham ;  "  Manual  Training  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Philadelphia,"  by  J.  MacAlister ; 
and  "  Hand-Craft,"  by  J.  Crichton  Browne,  M.  D. 
"  Exercises  in  Wood  Working,  with  a  Short  Trea- 
tise on  Wood"  were  written  for  manual  training 
in  schools  by  Ivan  Sickels,  M.  D.,  and  two  useful 
little  manuals  were  "  Knife  Work  in  the  School- 
Koom,"  by  G.  B.  Kilbon,  and  "Color  in  the 
School  Room."  "  The  Swedish  Svstem  of  Edu- 
cational Gymnastics "  was  described  by  Baron 
Kils  Posse,  and  G.  L.  M^lio  compiled  and  ar- 
ranged "  A  Manual  of  Swedish  Drill  for  Teach- 
ers and  Students."  "How  to  remember  His- 
tory" was  told  bv  Virginia  C.  Shaffer,  and 
Charles  G.  Leland  (Hans  Sritman)  sent  out  "The 
Mastery  of  Memorizing,"  while  "Reading  for 
the  Young"  was  compiled  by  J.  F.  Sargent. 
**  The  History  of  the  Iliad,"  by  E.  Brooks,  and 
**  The  Nine  Worlds "  (of  Norse  mythology),  by 
Hary  E,  Litchfield,  deserve  mention  among 
books  for  children,  and  "  A  Stem  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language  for  Use  in  Elementary 
Schools,"  by  J.  Kennedy,  and  W.  R.  Harper's 
**  Hebrew  Vocabularies  "  close  this  list. 

Sports  and  Pastimes.— "  Shooting  on  Up- 
land, Marsh,  and  Stream "  was  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  leading  practical  authorities,  edited  by 
William  Bruce  Leflingwell  (Horace),  illustrated 
by  thirteen  full-page  plates,  and  three  out  of 
five  parts  were  issued  of  "  Sport :  Shooting  and 
Fishmg,"  edited  by  A.  C.  Gould.  From  G.  O. 
Shields  (Coquina)  came  "  The  Big  Game  of  North 
America"  and  "Camping  and  Camp  Outfits," 
and  "  With  Ply-Rod  and  Camera,"  by  Edward 
A.  Samuels,  described  and  illustrated  salmon 
fishing  in  Canada.  C.  Hallock  wrote  "The 
Salmon  Fisher,"  and  "  The  Book  of  the  Game 
Laws  of  the  United  States  and  Canada"  was 
published.  "  Yachting  under  American  Statute," 
Dy  Howard  Patterson,  belongs  to  another  de- 


partment of  sport,  and  "  Yacht  Portraits  of  the 
Xieading  American  Yachts "  were  made  by  N. 
L.  Stebbins.  "Who  Wont"  was  "  The  Official 
Pocket  Yacht  Record  and  Register  for  1890," 
compiled  by  James  C.  Summers.  "  A  Natural 
Method  of  Physical  Training  "  was  set  forth  by 
Edwin  Checkley,  and  J,  P.  Thornton  wrote  on 
"Training  for  Health,  Strength,  Speed,  and 
Agility."  "The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  United 
States"  were  published,  and  "  Athletic  Sports 
in  England,  America,  and  Australia"  formed  a 
large  volume.  "  Lawn  Tennis  in  our  Own  Coun- 
try "  was  a  small  volume  by  H.  W.  Slocura,  Jr., 
which  appeared  at  the  correct  season,  and  Hany 
Palmer  told  "Stories  of  the  Base-Ball  Field.'' 
"The  American  Cricket  Annual  for  1890  "  was 
compiled  by  J.  Flannery,  and  "  The  Bowler's 
Handbook"  also  appeared.  "The  Spaniel  and 
its  Training"  was  tne  subject  of  a  volume  bv 
F.  H.  F.  Mercer,  and  "House  and  Pet  Dogs'* 
had  several  chapters  from  a  feminine  pen.  **  In 
the  Riding-School "  was  a  handy  little  book  by 
Theodore  Stephenson  Browne  (Miss  G.  Hamlin), 
and  "  Cycling  for  Health  and  Pleasure,"  by  Lu- 
ther H.  Portev,  forms  a  complete  guide  to  the 
use  of  the  wheel.  "  The  Devil's  Picture  Books  " 
was  a  historv  of  playing  cards  bjr  Mrs.  J.  King 
Van  Rensselaer,  and  G.  W.  P.  in  "American 
Whist,  illustrated,"  made  a  digest  of  "Ameri- 
can Whist "  and  "  Whist  Universal,"  published 
in  1880  and  1887.  "Caissa's  Ghost,"  by  G,  A. 
W.  Cumming,  contained  100  chess  problems, 
and  James  Mortimer  was  responsible  for  the 
"Chess-Player*sPocket-Book."  JohnD.  Champ- 
lin,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  prepared  "  The 
Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Games  and  Sports," 
C.  Townsend  wrote  "  AmateurTheatricals,"  and 
Arthur  Hope  "The  Amateur  Photographer's 
Handbook." 

Housekeeping.  ^  "  Delicate  Feasting,"  by 
Theodore  Child,  treats  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  esthetics  of  subjects  in  this  department,  and 
to  the  same  class  of  book  belongs  "  Eggs,  Facts 
and  Fancies  about  them,"  compiled  by  Anna 
Barrows,  which  also  gives  recipes  for  cooking 
them.  Alessandro  Filippini  lays  down  laws  as 
to  "  The  Table,  how  to  buy  food,  how  to  cook 
it,  and  how  to  serve  it,"  and  Christine  Terhune 
Herrick  describes  "  Liberal  Living  upon  Narrow 
Means,"  Anonymous  contributions  were  "  Din- 
ners, Ceremonious  and  Unceremonious"  and 
"  On  the  Chafing  Dish :  a  Word  for  Sunday-Night 
Teas  " ;  while  Sarah  Biddle  Howell  is  responsible 
for  " Nine  Family  Dinners."  "Good  Living"  is 
a  practical  cookery  book  for  town  and  country, 
by  Sara  Van  Buren  Brugiere ;  and  other  books 
in  the  same  line  are :  "  New  England  Breakfast 
Bi*eads,  Luncheon  and  Tea  Biscuits,"  by  Lucia 
Gray  Swett ;  "  The  Home  Guide  and  Cook 
Book,"  by  500  ladies ;  "  Fruits,  and  how  to 
keep  them,"  by  Hester  M.  Poole ;  and  "  Home- 
maae  Candies  and  Other  Good  Things,  Sweet 
and  Sour,"  by  Anna  M.  Richardson..  "  Cookery 
in  the  Public  Schools "  was  discussed  by  Sallie 
Joy  White,  and  "  Practical  Sanitary  and  Eco- 
nomic Cooking "  came  opportunely  for  persons 
of  moderate  and  smfdl  means  from  Mrs.  Mary 
H.  Abel;  and  William  Paul  Gerhard  treated 
the  necessary  question  of  "  The  Disposal  of 
Household  Wastes."    "  Facts  for  Ladies,"  edited 
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by  Mrs.  Amy  Q.  Aver,  include  "  Dining,"  hy  Kins-, 
ley, "  Health  for  Women  and  Children,"  by  R.  A. 
Gunn,  M.  D.,  and  Beauty  and  House  Decoration." 
Miscellaneous. — "  The  Canal  and  the  Rail- 
way," by  B.  J.  James,  with  "  The  Marine  Trans- 
port of  retroleum,"  by  George  H.  Little,  may  be 
{>laced  at  the  opening  of  works  of  this  class,  fol- 
owed  bv  "  A  Handbook  to  the  United  States 
Local  Marine  Board  Examination  for  Masters 
and  Mates  of  Ocean-going  Steamships,"  by  How- 
ard Patterson ;  and  H.  B.  Prindle  supplied  "  A 
Popular  Treatise  on  the  Electric  Railway."  M.  N. 
Bafcer  edited  "  The  Manual  of  American  Water- 
Works,  and  H.  C.  Godwin  wrote  "The  Railroad 
Engineer's  Field  Book  and  Explorer's  Guide." 
"  Pavements  and  Roads  "  was  compiled  by  E.  G. 
Love,  and  J.  Newman  treated  ** Earthwork  Slins 
and  Subsidences  upon  Public  Works."  M.  T. 
Richardson  compiled,  edited,  and  published 
"Practical  Blacksmithing,"  in  three  volumes, 
and  C.  H.  Wolgemuth  supplied  "  The  Carpenter 
and  Builder's  Ready  Reckoner."  "  Pumps  **  were 
historically,  theoretically,  and  practically  con- 
sidered by  P.  R.  Biorling,  and  C.  J.  W.  Lock  wrote 
on  "  Mining  and  Ore-dressing  Machinery."  The 
*  Annual  Statistical  Report"  of.  the  American 
iron  and  Steel  Association  was  issued,  and  "  Build- 
ers' Hardware"  was  a  manual  for  architects, 
builders,  and  house  furnishers,  by  Clarence  H. 
Blackall.  "  The  Cidermaker's  Handbook  "  came 
from  J.  L.  Strowbridge.  "  The  Scotch-Irish  in 
America "  was  the  title  of  proceedings  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  second  congress  of  that  body  at 
Pittsburg.  "Alexander,"  by  Col.  T.  A,  Dodge, 
the  opening  volume  of  a  series  of  "  Great  Cap- 
tains," was  a  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  art  of  war,  and  from  James  M.  Ingalls  came 
"Handbook  Problems  in  Direct  Fire."  "Yale 
Military  Lectures,"  of  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  were 
selected  from  the  series  of  1890,  and  Part  II  was 
published  of  "  Practical  Instructions  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard,"  by  W.  R.  HamUton.  "  The  Evo- 
lution of  Arms  and  Armor,"  in  the  "Modem 
Science  Essayist,"  was  by  J.  C.  Kimball.  Arthur 
W.  Brayley  wrote  the  "  History  of  the  Boston  Fire 
Department,"  and  Andrew  I.  Meserve  "  The  Fire- 
man's Handbook  and  Drill  Manual."  "  The  Fools 
of  Fortune,  or  Gambling  and  Gamblers,"  by  J. 
Philip  Quinn,  and  "Professional  Thieves,"  by 
Allan  Pmkerton,  belong  together,  and  "The 
Crime  of  the  Century,  or  the  Assassination  of  Dr. 
Patrick  Henry  Cronin"  was  from  the  pen  of 
Henry  M.  Hunt.  Thomas  Savage  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  "  Manual  of  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  America,"  and  J.  L.  Williams  and  Son 
compiled  an  "  1890  Manual  of  Investments,"  in  a 
limited  edition.  In  business  we  have  F.  M.  Payne's 
"  Business  Educator  "  and  "  Business  Pointers  " ; 
"Business  Law,"  by  A.  R.  Weed;  "Whom  to 
trust,"  by  P.  R.  Earling :  "  The  Mercantile  Spell- 
er," by  Edmund  Blunt,  and  "The  Shop,"  by  A. 
E.  Winship.  H.  Swan's  "  Traveler's  Colloquial 
French,"  and  the  "  New  Coast  Pilot  for  the  Lakes  " 
served  their  respective  purposes ;  "  Society  as  I 
have  found  it,"  by  Wara  McAllister,  called  forth 
comment  and  satire,  specimens  of  which  are 
"  Society  &s  I  have  foundered  it,"  by  Cad  Mc- 
Ballister  (T.  C.  De  Leon),  and  "Society  as  it 
found  me  out,"  by  Stewart  McGuzzler.  "The 
Society  and  the  *Fad,'"  by  Appleton  Morgan, 


was  an  amplification  of  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Shakespeare  Club  of  New  York  city,  ex- 
plaining its  origin  and  aim.  Books  of  etiquette 
are  "  Bad  Breaks  in  Good  Form,"  compiled  aod 
edited  by  "  One  of  the  400  ";  "  Family  Manners  " 
and  "Talks  about  a  Fine  Art,"  by  Elizabeth 
Glover;  "Eveiy-day  Etiquette,"  by  Louise  P. 
Bryson,  and  "  Manners  Good  and  Bad  at  Home 
and  in  Society,"  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Eaton,  who  pub- 
lished also  "  Letter  Writing,  its  Ethics  and  Eti- 
quette, with  Remarks  on  the  proper  use  of  Mono- 
grams, Crests,  and  Seals."  Humorous  works  in- 
clude "Tin-types  taken  in  the  Streets  of  New 
York,"  by  Lemuel  E.  Quigg,  illustrated  by  Har- 
ry Beard;  "Funny  Stories,"  by  P.  T.  Bamum; 
"Health  Guyed,"  by  Frank  P.  W.  Bellew 
(Chip) ;  and  "  Looking  Forward "  (to  the 
World's  Fair  of  1892},  by  Baron  De  Grimm,  E. 
Zimmermann,  and  otners.  "  Our  Flag,  or  the 
Evolution  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  "  was  a  mys- 
tical interpretation  by  Robert  A.  CampbeU,  and 
"  A  Look  Upward,"  by  Susie  C.  Clark,  explained 
the  doctrine  of  "  Spiritual  Science."  "  Clothed 
with  the  Sun  "  was  the  book  of  the  illuminations 
of  Anna  (Bonus)  Kingsford,  edited  by  E,  Mait- 
land;  Senex  traced  "The  Evolution  of  Myth 
as  exemplified  in  General  Grant's  History  of  the 
Plot  of  President  Polk  and  Secretary  Marcy  to 
sacrifice  Two  American  Armies  in  the  Mexican 
War  of  1846-'48."  "  Curious  Questions  in  His- 
tory, Literature,  Art,  and  Social  Life,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, by  Sarah  H.  Killikelly,  was  designed  as  a 
manual  of  general  information,  and  other  works 
of  the  same  order  are :  "  Gleanings  for  the  Curi- 
ous from  the  Harvest-Fields  of  Literature,"  a 
milange  of  excerpta  collated  by  C.  C.  Bombaugh, 
M.  D.;  "Thought  and  Thrift''  by  Joshua  Hill; 
and  "Facts  worth  knowing,"  selected  mainly 
from  the  "  Scientific  American,"  and  edited  by  T, 
O'Conor  Sloane.  "  The  History  of  Ship-building 
on  North  River,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,"  was 
written  by  L.  Vernon  Briggs,  and  Seeger  and 
Guernsey's  "Cyclopaedia  of  the  Manufactures 
and  Products  of  the  United  States"  contained 
valuable  information.  Vol.  II  was  published  of 
"  Amateur  Work  Illustrated,"  a  practical  maga- 
zine of  constructive  and  decorative  art  and  man- 
ual labor,  and  Eliza  B.  Bumz  proffered  "Short- 
hand for  Everybody,"  professing  to  have  im- 
proved Pitman  s  phonography  and  reduced  the 
art  to  rule  and  reason.  The  United  States 
Treasury  Department  published  its  annual  '*  Re- 
port" on  foreign  commerce,  navigation,  immi- 
gration, and  tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  1889, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued, 
in  addition  to  its  own  "  Third  Annual  Report," 
the  "  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Statistics  of 
Railways  in  the  United  States."  "  The  Annual 
Statistician  and  Economist "  was  issued  by  L.  P. 
McCarty,  and  other  useful  books  of  reference 
were :  "  Poor*s  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the 
United  States  for  1890,"  by  H.  V.  Poor,  making 
the  twenty-third  year  of  the  work ;  "  Lord  and 
Thomas's  Pocket  Directory  for  1890  "  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  penodicals  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada ;  and  the  "  United  States  (Of- 
ficial) Hotel  Directory  and  Railroad  Indicator." 
The  "  Annual  American  Catalogue  "  of  tlie  **  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly "  was  published,  and  also  Vol. 
XIV  of  "Appletons'  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for 
the  year  1889,  new  series. 
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The  following  is  the  record  of  book  prodaction 
in  the  United  States  during  1890,  from  the  figures 
of  the  "  Publishers'  Weekly  " : 


CLASS  or  WORKS. 


Fiction 

Theology  and  reUgton 

Law 

Javenile ; 

EdacatioQ  and  language 

Biography,  memoirs 

literary  history  and  misoel- 

lanv 

PoUtleal  and  social  science . . . . 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Description,  travel. 

History 

Fine  art  and  illustrated  books. 

Useitilarts 

Medical  science,  hygiene 

Physical    and    mathematical 

science 

Sports  and  amosements 

Humor  and  satire 

Domestic  and  rural 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy . 

Total 


1890. 


1,118 
467 

458 
40S 
899 
218 

188 
188 
168 
162 
158 
185 
188 
117 

98 
82 
42 
29 
11 


4,569 
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falling-off  in  book-production  was  shown  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  year,  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  reviews,  and 
magazines  minister  more  largely  than  ever  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  The  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  books  and  new  editions  was  about 
the  same  as  that  shown  in  1889  over  1888,  5,735 
books  being  recorded  in  1890  against  6,067  in 
the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  4,414  were  new 
books,  and  1^21  new  editions.  The  increase  in 
special  departments  was  found  mostly  in  juve- 
nile books,  medicine  and  surgery,  beUes-leiires, 
and  miscellaneous  works,  and  in  a  slight  degree 
in  educational  also,  while  the  most  marked  de- 
crease was  in  arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated  books, 
which  were  but  half  the  number  of  those  pro- 
duced in  1889. 

Fine  Arts. — "  The  Signification  and  Princi- 
ples of  Art "  were  set  forth  by  C.  H.  Waterhouse 
in  a  critical  essay  for  general  readers,  and  the 
"Elementary  Principles  of  Ornament"  by  J. 
Ward,  in  lectures  at  the  Macclesfield  School  of 
Art.  The  "  Year's  Art  for  1890"  was  compiled 
by  Marcus  B.  Huish,  who  edited  also  the  *'  Art 
Journal,"  and  "  Art  Annuals  "  included  the  life 
and  work  of  seven  prominent  native  and  foreign 
artists.  "  The  Magazine  of  Art "  contained  con- 
tributions from  William  Michael  Rossetti,  F.  G. 
Stephens,  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  and  others,  and 
from  David  Croal  Thomson  came  "  The  Barbi- 
aon  School  of  Painters,"  with  130  illustrations. 
"  Players  and  Playwrights  I  have  known  "  was 
the  record  of  the  English  stage  from  1840  to 
1880,  •by  John  Coleman,  in  two  volumes.  Mrs. 
Kendal's  "  Dramatic  Opinions  "  were  given  in  a 
lively  and  entertaining  manner,  and  J.  A.  Wheat- 
ley  made  "  Dramatic  Studies :  Six  Plays."  "  Stage 
Land,"  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and  "  Music-Hail 


Land,"  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  relate  to  the  same 
art,  and  in  this  class  mav  be  placed  "  The  Pas- 
sion Plav  as  it  is  played  To-day,  at  Ober-Ainmer- 
gau,  in  1890,"  by  William  T.  Stead,  giving  the 
German  and  English  text,  in  parallel  columns,  and 
illustrated  from  original  photographs.  *'  Genoa : 
her  History  as  written  m  her  Buildings,"  was 
the  subject  of  five  lectures  by  E.  A.  Le  Me- 
surier,  and  Henry  Ernest  Milner  was  an  au- 
thority on  "  The  Art  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardening,"  and  "  Hand-made  Laces  "  were  stud- 
ies from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  edited 
by  Alan  S.  Cole.  Horatio  F.  Brown  made  a 
historical  study  of  "The  Venetian  Printing 
Press,"  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Macklin  of  "  Monumen- 
tal Brasses."  Mrs.  Edmond  R.  Wodehouse  pre- 
pared an  "  Index  to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians  "  of  179  pages,  in  three  columns. 
"  The  Gentle  Art  of  making  Enemies,"  by  J. 
McNeil  Whistler,  deals  essentially  with  art  top- 
ics, while  sumptuous  volumes  were  "  Relics  of 
the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,"  in  a  limited  edition 
of  500  copies,  from  drawings  by  William  Gibb, 
and  "  Royal  Edinburgh,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  with 
illustrations  by  George  Reid,  R.  S.  A.  "Greek 
Pictures"  and  "London  Pictures"  were  drawn 
with  pen  and  pencil  respectively  by  J.  P.  Ma- 
haflfy,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Richard  Lovett,  while 
"  Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's,"  by  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, had  plates  and  vignettes  from  drawings 
by  Joseph  Pennell.  Other  fine  works  were :  "  On 
Service  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Major  J.  Percy 
Groves,  illustrations  of  soldier  life  by  artists 
famous  for  military  pictures;  "In  Tennyson 
Land,"  by  John  Cuming  Walters ;  and  "  London 
Street  Arabs,"  by  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant,  now 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stanley.  The  "Finger  New 
Testament,  printed  on  Oxford  India  paper,  was 
at  once  a  curiosity  and  a  work  of  art. 

History.— Vols.  VII  and  VIII  of  "A  History 
of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Will- 
iam Edward  Hartpole  Lecky,  completed  that 
voluminous  and  valuable  work,  dealing  princi- 
pally with  the  relations  of  Endand  to  Ireland. 
"  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,"  by  Richard  Bag- 
well, also  comes  to  an  end  in  Vol.  HI.  Part  II 
of  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn's  "  New  History  of  Eng- 
land and  Great  Britain  "  covered  the  period  from 
1509  to  1890,  while  Part  I  of  "  A  Class-Book  of 
English  History,"  by  H.  H.  Curtis,  took  in  that 
between  55  B.  C.  and  1485  A.  D.  "The  Indus- 
trial History  of  England  "  was  written  by  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  and  "  The  Guild  Merchant,"  by  Charles 
Gross,  in  two  volumes,  was  a  contribution  to 
British  municipal  history,  Justin  McCarthy's 
"  History  of  the  Four  Georges  "  received  a  sec- 
ond volume,  covering  the  period  from  Walpole 
to  Pitt  (1783  to  1760),  while  Justin  H.  McCarthy 
published  two  on  "The  French  Revolution." 
Vol.  1  appeared  of  "A  Student's  History  of 
England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1885,'"  by 
Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  and  from  the  same 
authority  we  have  "  The  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments of  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1628-1660." 
The  seventh  series  of "  Cameos  from  English 
Histoiy,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  included  the 
rebellion  and  restoration,  1642-1678,  and  "Scot- 
tish History  from  Contemporary  Writers,"  edited 
by  G.  Gregory  Smith,  covered  "  The  Days  of 
James  IV.'^  "Ireland  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,"  as  described  by  the  contem- 
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poraries,  Edmund  Spenser,  Sir  John  Davies,  and 
F^es  Moryson,  was  edited  by  Henry  Morley. 
"  Striking  Events  in  Irish  History  "  were  chron- 
icled by  C.  P.  Dowsett,  and  "The  Stuart  Dy- 
nasty "  by  P.  M.  Thornton.  "  Court  Life  under 
the  Plantagenets,'*  by  Hubert  Hall,  and  "Social 
England  under  the  Regency"  (1811-'19),  by 
John  Ashton,  present  especial  periods,  and  from 
Capt.  D.  Bingham  came  "The  Marriages  of  the 
Bourbons,"  in  two  volumes,  "  Feudalism  "  was 
the  theme  of  lectures  delivered  at  Gresham  Col- 
lej^e  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  and  "  Outlines  of  the  World's 
History,"  in  four  parts,  were  given  by  E.  San- 
derson. Lewis  JacKson  wrote  "  Ten  Centuries  of 
European  Progress  " ;  J.  E.  Symes, "  The  Prelude 
to  Modem  History" ;  W.  Beale,  "The  Light  of 
Other  Days,  seen  through  the  Wrong  Enof  of  an 
Opera  Glass," in  two  volumes;  and  Emil  Reich 
published  in  a  volume  four  lectures  before  Oxford 
University  on  "  The  History  of  Civilization."  A 
second  revised  edition  was' published  of  James 
Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth,"  and  in 
colonial  history  we  have :  "  A  History  of  New 
South  Wales  from  the  Records,"  Vol.  I,  by  G.  B. 
Barton ;  "  Nation-Making,  a  Story  of  New  Zea- 
land Savagism  and  Civilization,"  by  J.  C.  Firth ; 
"  New  Zealand,"  in  "  Colonial  Church  Histories," 
by  Very  Rev.  Henrv  Jacobs ;  and  a  "  History  of 
the  Dominion  of  Cfaiiada,"  by  Rev.  WOliam  P. 
Gresswell.  Vol.  Ill  of  a  "  History  of  Canada," 
by  William  Kingsford,was  also  published.  J.Tal- 
boys  Wheeler  wrote  an  "  Indian  History  "  in  the 
"History  Primers,"  and  in  the  "Events  of  our 
Own  Time  "  appeared  "  The  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857."  by  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson,  and  "  The  War  in 
the  Crimea,"  by  Gen.  Sir  Edward  Hamley.  "  Eng- 
lish Intercourse  with  Siam  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  "  was  described  by  John  Anderson,  M. 
D.,  and  "  The  Presidential  Armies  of  India  "  by 
the  late  Col.  S.  Rivett-Camac.  In  the  "  Story  of 
the  Nations  Series,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Barbary 
Corsairs  "  was  told  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole  and 
Lieut.  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  U.  S.  N.;  "The  Story 
of  Russia,"  by  W.  R.  Morflll ;  "Switzerland,"  by 
Lina  Hug  and  Richard  Stead ;  "  Scotland  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Century,"  by 
John  Mackintosh,  being  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
series ;  and  "  The  Jews  under  Roman  Rule,"  by 
W.  D.  Morrison.  "  The  Greek  World  under  Ro- 
man Sway  "  was  an  important  volume  by  J.  P. 
Mahaflfy,  D.  D.,  and  Guy  Le  Strange  described 
"Palestine  under  the  Moslems."  To  Church 
history  belong :  "  The  Monumental  History  of 
the  Early  British  Church,"  by  L.  Romilly  Al- 
len ;  "  Peter's  Rock  in  Mohammed's  Flood,"  by 
Thomas  W.  Allies;  and  "The  English  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  by  W.  H.  Beck- 
ett ;  while  "  England's  Battles  by  Sea  and  Ijand  " 
filled  two  anonymous  volumes,  and  "Scenes 
through  the  Battle  Smoke  "  were  given  by  Rev. 
A.  Male,  army  chaplain  at  LucEnow.  "Pa- 
per and  Parchment  *  was  the  title  of  historical 
sketches  by  Alexander  C.  Ewald,  and  "  Blunders 
and  Forgeries  "  of  historical  essays  by  Rev.  T. 
E.  Bridgett,  while  a  second  series  was  also  pub- 
lished of  "  Historic  Oddities  and  Strange  Events," 
by  S.  Baring-Gould. 
'  Essays.— Essays  proper,  for  general  literary 
miscellany  falls  unaer  this  head  also,  include : 
•*  Views  and  Reviews :  Essays  in  Appreciation : 
Literature,"  by  W.  E.  Henley;  "Essays  Specu- 


lative and  Suggestive,"  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  in 
two  volumes ;  "  Essays  on  Subjects  of  Moral  and 
Social  Interest,"  by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  with 
which  belongs  of  right  "Joints  in  our  Socuil 
Armor,"  by  James  Runciman ;  "  Induction  and 
Deduction,  and  other  Essays,"  scientific  in  tone, 
by  Constance  C.  W.  Naden,  a  woman  of  remark- 
able mental  endowments,  posthumously  edited 
by  R.  Lewins,  M.  D. ;  "  Idle  Musings,*^  by  E. 
Conder  Gray,  essays  in  social  mosaic ;  two  vol- 
umes of  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  by  James  Mar- 
tineau,  selected  and  revised  by  himself;  "The 
New  Spirit,"  essays  biographical  and  critical,  by 
Havelock  Ellis ;  and  "  The  Literary  Antecedents 
of  the  French  Revolution,"  the  Chancellor's  es- 
say for  1890,  by  H.  Ward.  "English  Writers," 
of  Henry  Morley,  reached  VoL  VI,  Vol.  V  being 
in  two  parts  and  covering  the  fourteenth  cent- 
ury ;  and  "  Landmarks  of  Homeric  Study  "  came 
from  the  pen  of  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone. 
"The  Poets  and  Peoples  of  Foreign  Lands" 
were  the  theme  of  J.  W.  Crombie,  and  "The 
Makers  of  Modem  English"  were  handled  by 
W.  J.  Dawson ;  while  from  Andrew  Lang  we 
had  a  lecture  upon  "  How  to  fail  in  Literature  " 
and  "  Old  Friends,"  delightful  essays  in  episto- 
lary parody.  "The  Art  of  Authorship"  was 
compiled  by  George  Bain  ton,  mainly  from  an- 
swers to  direct  questions  put  to  well-known 
writers.  J.  A.  Steuart  embodied  his  criticisms 
in  "  Letters  to  Living  Authors,"  and  from  Walter 
Pater  we  had  "  Appreciations,  with  an  Essay  on 
Style."  Essays  in  press  history  and  work  j)res- 
ent  and  past,  were  entitled  by  Alfred  lEaker 
"  The  Newspaper  World  "  and  from  John  Pendle- 
ton, in  the  "  Book-Lover's  Library,"  came  "  News- 
paper Reporting  in  Olden  Time  and  To-day.*^ 
"Notes  from  the  News"  by  James  Payn,  and 
"London  Letters,"  by  George  W.  Smalley,  in 
two  volumes,  are  essentiallv  modem  in  tone, 
while  "  The  English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shake- 
speare "was  treated  by  J.  J.  Jusseraud,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Elizabeth  Lee,  "  Eng- 
lish Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  and  Interludes" 
were  edited  by  Alfred  W.  Pollard  as  specimens 
of  pre-Elizabethan  drama,  and  A.  C.  Swinburne 
discovered  "Sacred  and  Shakesperean  Affini- 
ties." "Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare's  Plots," 
out  of  the  beaten  path  of  such,  were  made  by 
Cyril  Ransome.  Vol.  VIII  completed  the  Henry 
Irving  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  "  Hermes 
Stella,"  by  W.  F.  C.  Wilton,  consisted  of  notes 
on  the  Bacon  cipher.  From  Edward  T.  Cook 
we  have  "  Studies  in  Ruskin."  "  George  Mere- 
dith:  Some  Characteristics,"  was  by  Richard  Le 
Gallienne,  and  for  it  John  Lane  made  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  writings  of  the  same  author.  "  Rob- 
ert Browning's  Message  to  his  Time  "  was  from 
the  pen  of  Edward  Berdoe,  and  Joseph  Forster 
designated  "  Four  Great  Teachers :  Ruskin,  Car- 
Ivle,  Emerson,  Browning."  "Flowers  from  a 
Persian  Garden  "  were  culled  by  W.  A.  Clooston 
and  accompanied  with  other  papers.  "  Old  Coun- 
try Life"  was  described  alluringly  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  and  "  Idyls  of  the  Field  '^  by  Francis  A. 
Knight.  "  In  Scottish  Fields,"  by  Hugh  Halibur- 
ton,  and  "Blossom  Land  and  Fallen  Lesaves," 
by  Clement  Scott,  are  the  best  of  numerous  pub- 
lications descriptive  of  nature.  Constance  B, 
Howell  took  "  A  Peep  into  Cat-Land."  Humor- 
ous works  include :  "  The  Trials  of  a  Country  Par- 
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don,"  by  A.  Jessopp ;  "  The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an 
Idle  PeUow  "  and  "  Told  after  Supper,"  by  Je- 
.  rome  K.  Jerome ;  "  My  Lady  Nicotine,"  essays 
on  smoking  and  other  subjects,  by  J.  M.  Barrie ; 
and  **  Studies  in  Jocular  Literature,"  by  W.  Ca- 
rew  Hazlitt.  **  Ink-Marks  on  Various  Things" 
was  a  quaint  little  book  by  John  Jones,  full  of 
dry  humor.  "The  Children  of  the  Mist,"  by 
liord  Archibald  Campbell,  describes  the  Scottish 
clansmen  in  peace  and  war,  while  from  Lady 
"Wilde  (Speranza)  we  have  "Ancient  Cures, 
Charms,  and  Usages  of  Ireland."  "  Folk-Lore  of 
East  Yorkshire  "  was  collected  by  J.  Nicholson, 
and  Rev.  D.  Maclnnes  had  two  volumes  of  a 
like  nature,  "Folk  and  Hero  Tales  of  Argyll- 
shire "  and  "  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradi- 
tion." Andrew  Lang  edited  "  The  Red  Fairy 
Book,"  a  companion  to  the  blue  one  of  last  year. 
Talfourd  Ely  prepared  a  "  Manual  of  Archesolo- 
gy,"  and  Walter  F.  Rogers  a  "  Manual  of  Bibli- 
ography." James  Stark  touched  on  "Life's 
Phases,"  in  line  with  which  are  also  "  Insignia 
Vit«,"  by  C.  H.  Waterhouse,  and  "  The  Gain  of 
Life  and  other  Essays,"  by  William  C.  Coupland. 
"Opposites"  were  "A  Series  of  Kssavs  on  the 
Unpopular  Side  of  Popular  Questions,  by  Lewis 
Thornton,  and  Rev.  Harry  Jones  lectured  on 
**  Courtship  and  Marriage."  W.  J,  Gordon  told 
•*  How  London  lives,"  while  "  How  the  Poor 
live  "  and  "  Horrible  London  "  came  from  George 
RSims. 

BlogrrAphy. — Works  of  this  class  appeared 
mostly  in  the  several  series  that  have  multi- 
plied greatly  of  late  years.  While  many  are 
excellent  of  their  kind,  we  miss  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  English  biocpraphles  and  auto- 
biographies. Vol.  II  of  "What  I  remember," 
by  T.  A.  Trollope,  proved  not  so  good  as 
the  first.  The  "  Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  First  Earl  of  Iddesleigh," 
were  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  in  two  volumes, 
and  to  T.  Werayss  Reid  we  owe  the  "  Life,  Let- 
ters, and  Friendships  of  Richard  Monckton 
>£ilnes.  Lord  Houghton."  "  The  Life  of  Thomas 
Sidney  Cooper,  R.  A.,"  was  rich  in  reminiscences, 
and  the  "  Jounial  of  Sir  Walter  Scott "  was  pub- 
lished  from  the  original  manuscript  at  Abbots- 
ford.  "  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay  (Fanny  Bumey) "  filled  three  volumes,  ed- 
ited with  notes  by  W.  C.  Ward,  and  the  "  Early 
Diary  of  Frances  Bumey,  1768-1778  "  was  also 
edited  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis.  The  "  Correspond- 
ence between  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  and 
Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  1781-1787"  had  an  introductory  note 
by  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland.  "  Thomas  Davis : 
the  Memoirs  of  an  Irish  Patriot,  1840-1846"  was 
written  by  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy.  Speeches 
of  the  Marquis  Dufferin,  delivered  in  London 
from  1884  to  1888,  were  published,  as  were  Sir  E. 
Clarke's  "  Public  Speeches,  1880-1890,"  and  Au- 
gustus Jessopp  edited,  in  three  volumes,  "  Lives 
of  Right  Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford, 
Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North,"  by  the  Hon.  Roger  North,  with 
an  autobiography  of  the  author.  The  "Corre- 
spondence on  the  French  Revolution,  1789-1817  " 
of  William  Augnst  Miles,  was  edited  in  two  vol- 
umes by  Rev.  C.  P.  Miles,  and  "Political  and 
Social  Letters  of  a  Lady  of  the  Eighteenth  Cent- 
ury, 1721-1771,"  edited  by  Emily  F.  D.  Osbom, 


were  those  of  Sarah  Byng,  sister  of  the  admiral, 
and  present  a  good  picture  of  society  of  the  time. 
The  "Diaries"  of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Monte- 
fiore  were  edited  by  Dr.  L.  Loewe,  in  two  vol- 
umes, and  in  literary  bio^phy  we  have  "  Rob- 
ert Browning:  Personalia,**^ bV  Edmund  Gosse, 
and  also  "  The  Life  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse,"  his 
father.  "Gray  and  his  Friends"  consisted  of 
letters  and  lyrics,  in  great  part  hitherto  unpub-' 
lished,  edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey.  "Mayne 
Reid,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,"  was  written  by  his 
widow,  and  "  Thomas  De  Quincey :  his  Life  and 
Writings,"  by  Alexander  H.  Japp,  enlarged  from 
th**  first  edition,  published  thirteen  years  a^o,  is 
to  a  great  extent  a  new  book.  The  work  is  of 
special  importance  in  view  of  the  two  new  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  that  famous  author,  "  The 
Collected  Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey," 
edited  by  David  Masson,  and  "  The  Uncollected 
Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,"  edited  by 
James  Hogg.  "  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Rev. 
George  Elwes  Corrie  "  were  edited  by  Miss  Hol- 
royd,  and  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev. 
Adam  Sedgwick,"  Professor  of  Geology  in  Cam- 
bridge University,  were  given  to  the  world  in  two 
volumes,  by  John  W.  Clark  and  T.  McK.  Hughes. 
"  George  Buchanan,  Humanist  and  Reformer," 
was  a  biography  by  P.  Hume  Brown.  "  EpistolaB 
Ho-Elianae,  *'  the  familiar  letters  of  James  How- 
ell, were  edited  by  W.  H.  Bennett.  "  Dante  and 
his  Early  Biographers  "  were  treated  by  Edward 
Moore,  D.  D.,  and  "  The  Modem  Novelists  of 
Russia"  were  the  theme  of  six  lectures  by 
Charles  Edward  Turner.  "  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Protector"  was  an  appreciation  based  on  con- 
temporary evidence,  by  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave, 
and  two  volumes  contained  "  Shakespeare's  True 
Life,"  by  James  Walter,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  whence  he  derived  the  material.  In 
the  "English  Men  of  Letters"  we  have  "Sir 
Philip  Sidney,"  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  and  "  Keats," 
by  Sidney  Colvin.  In  the  "Great  Writers," 
"Milton,'*^  by  Dr.  Richard  Gamett;  "Arthur 
Schopenhauer,"  by  William  Wallace ;  "  Robert 
Browning,"  by  William  Sharp,  rather  a  criticism 
than  a  liie ;  "  Sane  Austen,"  by  Goldwin  Smith ; 
'•  Balzac,"  by  Frederick  Wedmore ;  and  "  George 
Eliot"  by  Oscar  Browning.  Lucy  M.  Rossetti 
contributed  "Mrs.  Shelley"  to  the  "Eminent 
Women  Series,"  and  "  Four  Frenchwomen,"  by 
Austin  Dobson,  opened  the  "  Giunta  Series,"  be^ 
ing  Charlotte  Coraay,  Madame  Roland,  Madame 
Genlis,  and  the  Princess  de  Lamballe.  In  the 
"  Illustrated  Biographies  of  Great  Artists  Series  "- 
were  "The  Painters  of  Barbizon,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, by  J.  W.  MoUett,  and  "  William  Mulready," 
by  P.  G.  Stephens,  while  "From  Handel  to 
Hal  16  "  was  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  by 
L.  Engel,  which  may  be  mentioned  with  "  Fa- 
mous Musical  Composers,"  by  Lydia  T.  Morris, 
and  "My  Musical  Experiences,"  by  Bettina 
Walker.  In  the  "  Great  Musicians  Series  "  were 
"  Cherubini,"  by  F.  J.  Crowest,  and  "  Beethoven," 
by  H.  A,  Rudall,  while  in  the  "  Eminent  Actors 
Series "  we  have  "  William  Charles  Macready," 
by  William  Archer.  "Locke,"  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Classics,"  was  by  Alexander  Camjpbell 
Eraser.  "  Great  Statesmen  "  were : "  L^on  Qam- 
betta,"  by  Frank  T.  Marzials ;  "  The  Eari  of  Der- 
by," by  T.  B.  Kebbel ;  and  "  Charies  James  Fox," 
by  Henry  0.  Wakeman;  and  "William  Pitt" 
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biography  by  Edward  Walford.    In  the 
ers  of  India'*  "Akbar"  and   ^^Dupleix" 


was  a 
"Rulers 

were  by  Col.  G.  B.  Malleson ;  "  Dalhousie,"*by  Sir 
W.  W.  Hunter  ;  and  **  Warren  Hastings,  by 
Capt.  L.  J.  Trotter ;  while  *•  Mungo  Park  and  the 
Niger,"  by  Joseph  Thomson,  appeared  in  the 
"  World's  Great  Explorers."  "  English  Men  of 
Action"  received  the  additions  of  "Captain 
Cook,"  by  Walter  Besant ; "  Sir  Charles  Napier," 
by  Col.  Sir  William  PJ3utler ; "  Lord  Clive,"  by 
Sir  Charles  Wilson;  and  "Peterborough,"  by 
William  Stebbing;  while  "Heroes  of  uio  Na- 
tions "  in  1890  were  "  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
the  Struggle  of  Protestantism,"  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  and  "  Horatio  Nelson  and  the  Naval 
Supremacy  of  England,"  by  W.  Clark  Russell 
and  W.  H.  Jaques,  late  of  the  United  States 
navy;  supplementary  to  which  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell published  also  "  Nelson's  Words  and 
Deeds."  "Lord  Beaconsfleld,"  hj  James  An- 
thouy  Froude,  in  the  "  Queen's  Prime  Ministers 
Series,"  somewhat  disappointed  eager  expecta- 
tion. "  Lord  Melbourne  was  by  Henry  Dunck- 
ley.  "  Memoirs  of  the  Military  Career  of  John 
Shipp"  and  "The  Adventures  of  Thomas  Pel- 
low  '^  were  added  to  the  "  Adventure  Series ; " 
and  among  popular  biographies  were:  "Sir 
Richard  Church,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  War  of  Independence,"  by  Stan- 
ley Lane-Poole;  "Suvaroff,"  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Spalding ;  "  The  Brain  of  an  Army,"  by  Spenser 
Wilkinson,,  a  popular  account  of  the  German 
General  Stafif : "  *  Fritz '  of  Prussia,"  by  Lucy  Tay- 
lor ;  and  "  European  Reigning  Sovereigns  and 
their  Courts,"  by  Politikos.  "Cardinal  New- 
man," by  Richard  H.  Hutton,  the  first  memoir 
of  the  distinguished  divine,  opened  the  "  Eng- 
lish Leaders  of  Religion  Series,"  and  other  cler- 
ical biographies  are :  "  Henry  Martyn  :  his  Life 
and  Labors :  Cambridge,  India, '  Persia,"  by 
Jesse  Page;  "  Robertson  of  Irvine,"  by  Arthur 
Guthrie ;  "  A.  M.  Mackay,"  the  pioneer  mission- 
ary to  Uganda,  written  by  his  sister ;  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  "  John  G.  Patx)n,  Missionary  to  the 
New  Hebrides,  an  Autobiography,"  edited  by 
James  Paton.  "  John  Hannah  was  a  clerical 
study  by  J,  H.  Overton ;  T.  W.  Belcher  wrote 
"Robert  Brett  (of  Stoke  Newington) ";  Charles 
Bullock, "  The  Sisters  Havergar' ;  and  "  Memo- 
rials of  Edwin  Hatch,  D.  D.,  were  edited  by  his 
brother.  "  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  his  Life  and 
Work,"  as  a  clergyman  and  a  writer  on  nat- 
ural history,  was  written  by  Theodore  Wood, 
and  Frank  J.  Mathew  published  "Father 
Mathew,"  the  founder  of  the  Irish  temperance 
movement.  "A  Biography  of  Isaac  Pitman" 
was  written  by  Thomas  A.  Reed,  and  "Sir 
George  Burns,  Bart."  by  Edwin  Hodder,  belongs 
to  another  department  of  what  may  be  termed 
practical  biography.  "The  Loves  and  Mar- 
riages of  Some  Eminent  Persons "  were  chron- 
icled by  T.  F.  Thistloton-I)yer,  in  two  volumes, 
and  in  conclusion  of  this  class  of  works  may  be 
mentioned  "  Henry  M.  Stanley :  his  Life,  Trav- 
els and  Explorations,"  by  Rev.  Henry  W.  Lit- 
tle, and  "  The  Life  of  Edmund  Musgrove  Bart- 
telot,"  commander  of  the  rear  column  of  the 
Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition,  from  his  letters 
and  diary,  by  his  brother,  Walter  George  Bart- 
telot.  "  How  Stanley  wrote  *  In  Darkest  Africa' " 
was  described  by  E.  Marston. 


A  series  of  "Laurel  Crowned  Letters'*  of 
distinguished  persons,  began  during  the  year, 
contained :  "  The  Best  Letters  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,"  "The  Best  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield," 
and  "  The  Best  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,"  and  "  Selections  "  were  made  from  the 
writings  of  Isaac  Williams,  B.  D. 

Poetry. — Little  poetry  was  published,  and  of 
that  little  can  be  said  in  commendation.  From 
Cosmo  Monkhouse  came  "Com  and  Poppies," 
and  "  Gossamer  and  Snowdrifts  "  wes  the  title  of 
posthumous  poems  of  Charles  Mackay,  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  his  son,  Eric  Mackay. 
"  Ingleside  Musings,  ana  Tales  told  in  Rhyme" 
were  by  A.  J.  Armstrong ;  Frederick  Tennyson, 
as  an  octogenarian,  appeared  again  in  the  poetic 
world  with  "The  Isles  of  Greece:  Sappho  and 
AlcaBus,"  and  Richard  Gamett  published  "  Iphi- 
genia  in  Delphi,"  with  some  translations  from 
the  Greek.  "  Toward  Fields  of  Light "  was  the 
title  of  poems  by  Edwin  Hatch,  and  Annie 
Matheson  wrote  "The  Religion  of  Humanity, 
and  other  Poems."  "  In  a  Tuscan  Villa,"  by 
Harriet  L.  Childe-Pemberton,  received  favorable 
mention,  and  A.  Sutherland  had  "  Thirty  Short 
Poems."  "A  London  Plane  Tree,  and  other 
Verse,"  by  Amy  Levy,  was  unaffected,  some- 
times of  rare  beauty  and  full  of  vitality,  and  in 
addition  to  "  A  Vision  of  Saints  "  and  "  Odatis," 
by  Lewis  Morris,  the  complete  poetical  works  of 
that  author  were  collected  into  a  large  volume. 
"  New  and  Original  Poems "  were  by  Edward 
Allin^ham ;  "  Love's  Victory,"  by  John  Arthur 
Blaikie;  "Essays  in  Verse)"  by  D.  G.  Harris; 
"From  Dawn  to  Sunset,"  by  George  Barlow; 
"  Tintinnabula :  New  Poems,^'  by  Charles  New- 
ton-Robinson ;  "  God's  Touch,  and  other  Poems," 
by  Winifred  A.  Iverson ;  and  "  A  Life's  Re- 
quiem," by  Kate  Bishop.  "  Departmental  Dit- 
ties, and  other  Verse  "  of  Rudyard  Kipling  were 
collected,  and  "  Songs  of  a  Savoyard,'  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  were  illustrated  by  him  also.  Robert 
Bridges  produced  "The  Christian  Captives:  a 
Tragedy  m  Five  Acts  "  and  "  Achilles  in  Scyros: 
a  Drama,"  both  "  in  a  mixed  manner."  Impor- 
tant collections  were  "  Great  Odes,  English  and 
American,"  edited  by  William  Sharp ;  **  Women 
Poets  of  the  Victorian  Era,"  edited  by  Mrs. 
William  Sharp;  "Lyrics,"  selected  from  the 
works  of  A.  M.  F.  Robinson  (Mme.  J.  Darme- 
steter);  "Australian  Poets,  1788-1888,"  edited 
by  Douglas  Sladen ;  "  Echoes  from  the  Oxford 
Magazine,"  reprints  of  seven  years ;  "  Songs  of 
the  Governing  Classes  and  other  Lyrics,"  by  R. 
Brough ;  and  "  Humorous  Poems  of  tbe  Century," 
by  R.  H.  Caine.  "  Poetical  Works"  of  Thomas 
Ijovell  Beddoes  were  edited  with  a  memoir  by 
Edmund  Gosse,  and  the  "  Rejected  Addresses 
of  Horace  and  James  Smith  were  also  edited, 
with  introductory  notes;  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Fiction. — Fewer  works  of  fiction  were  pub- 
lished in  England,  in  1890  than  in  1889,  but  the 
average  was  about  three  new  novels  per  dtem, 
and  one  in  a  new  edition  for  every  week  day. 
The  chief  sensation  in  this  class  of  literature 
was  made  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  whose  short 
stories  dealing  with  Anglo-Indian  life  were  col- 
lected into  a  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills."  He  also  published  two 
novels,  "The  Lieht  that  failed^'  and  "The 
Story  of  the  Gadsbys."    Populu  writers  were 
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represented  nearly  as  usual— William  Black,  by 
** Prince  Fortunatus"  and  "Stand-Fast,  Craig- 
RoYston,"  which  was  a  Scotch  story,  as  was 
"ifirsteen,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  Walter  Besant 
published  **The  Demoniac"  and  "Armorel  of 
Lyonesse,"  an  idyl  of  the  Scilly  Islands ;  W.  B. 
Norris,  **Marcia^'  and  **The  Baffled  Conspira- 
tors " ;  H.  Rider  Haggard,  "  Beatrice  "  and  '•  The 
World's  Desire,"  the  last  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Andrew  Lang ;  W.Clark  Russell,  "My 
Shipmate  Louise  " ;  George  Manville  Fenn,  **  A 
Fluttered  Dove-Cote"  and  "Ely's  Children"; 
Mrs.  Kingsley  Harrison  (Lucas  Malet),  *'The 
Wages  of  Sin " ;  and  Mrs,  Alexander,  "  A  Wo- 
man's Heart "  and  "  Blind  Fate."  The  scene  of 
"  The  Bondman,"  by  Hall  Caine,  was  laid  in  Ice- 
land and  the  Isle  of  Man;  that  of  "Frozen Hearts," 
by  G.Webb  Appleton,  in  Paris ;  while  "  The  Sin  of 
Joost  Avelinff,  by  Maarten  Maartens,  was  writ- 
ten in  English  and  by  an  Englishman,  although 
at  fii-st  believed  to  be  a  translation  from  tne 
Dutch.  "  With  Essex  in  Ireland,"  by  LadyEmily 
Lawless,  and  "  When  we  were  Boys,"  by  William 
O'Brien,  were  Irish  stories  of  different  periods, 
and  "  News  from  Nowhere,"  by  William  Morris, 
was  a  Utopian  romance  of  1971.  "  The  Won- 
derful Adventures  of  Phra,  the  Phcenician,"  by 
Edwin  Lester  Arnold,  and  "Toxar,"  by  J. 
Shields  Nicholson,  are  marvelous  and  mysterious 
in  tone,  while  Helen  F.  Hetherington  and  Rev. 
H.  Darwin  Burton  were  together  responsible  for 
"  Paul  Nugent — Materialist,"  a  reply  to  "  Robert 
Elsmere."  Rev.  A.  Church  and  Richmond  Seeley 
were  joint  authors  of  "  The  Hammer,"  a  Jewish 
story,  R  C,  and  Adeline  Sergeant  had  two  nov- 
els, "The  Great  Mill  Street  Mystery"  and  "A 
True  Friend."  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  "A 
March  in  the  Ranks,"  while  from  Mrs.  M. 
Betham-Edwards  came  "For  One  and  the 
World  "  and  "  A  Romance  of  the  Wire."  "  A 
Rough  Shaking,"  by  George  MacDonald,  was  a 
book  for  boys.  Ouida  published  "  Syrlin  "  and 
"Rufflno";  The  Duchess  (Mrs.  Hungerford), 
"  Her  Last  Throw  "  and  "  April's  Lady  " ;  Rhoda 
Brouffhton.  "  Alas  I " ;  and  John  Strange  Win- 
ter (Mrs.  H.  E.  V.  Stannard),  three  military 
volumes,  "  The  Other  Man's  Wife,"  "  Dinna 
Forget,"  and  "He  went  for  a  Soldier."  Mary 
E.  firaddon  (Mrs.  John  Maxwell)  was  again 
heard  from  in  "  Whose  was  the  Hand  f "  and 
*'  Married  in  Haste." 

Voyages  and  Travels.— Africa  naturally 
takes  the  first  place  in  works  of  this  class, 
"  Emin  Pasha  and  the  Rebellion  at  the  Equa- 
tor," by  A.  J.  Mounteney  Jephson,  and  "  With 
Stanley's  Rear  Column,"  by  J.  Rose  Troup,  sup- 
plementing the  great  work  of  Stanley  himself, 
while  "  Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals," 
by  Herbert  Ward  and  D.  D.  Bidwell,  makes  us 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Congo  country 
and  people,  in  addition  to  telling  the  story  of  the 
rear  guard,  over  which  controvei-sy  has  been 
rife.  "Stanley's  Emin  Pasha  Expedition,"  by 
A.  J.  Wauters,  and  "  Stanley  and  Africa,"  by  the 
author  of  thfe  "  Life  of  General  Gordon,"  relate 
to  the  same  theme,  while  "  Great  African  Trav- 
elers from  Bruce  and  Mungo  Park  to  Living- 
ston and  Stanley  "  was  the  joint  work  of  W.  H. 
G.  Kingston  and  C.  R,  Low.  R.  P.  Ashe  described 
'•  Life  in  Uganda,"  P.  Gilmore  went  "  Through 
Gaza  Land  and  the  Scene  of  the  Portuguese  Ag- 
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gression,"  and  "  Travel  Sketches  in  Our  New  Pro- 
tectorate," by  Henry  Drummond,  consisted  of  se- 
lections from  his  "Tropical  Africa."  Peaive 
Morrison  made  "  A  Visit  to  the  Transvaal,  Bar- 
berton,  the  Johannesberg,  and  Back  " ;  Sir  F. 
Young, "  A  Winter  Tour  m  South  Africa  " ;  and 
Annie  Martin  described  "  Home  Life  on  an  Os- 
trich Farm."  "  Madagascar,"  or  Robert  Drury's 
journal  during  fifteen  years'  captivity  on  that  isl- 
and, first  published  in  1760,  was  edited  by  Capt. 
Pasfteld  Oliver,  and  "  Life  in  Africa  "  was  from 
the  pen  of  Rev.  James  Macdonald,  for  twelve 
years  a  missionary  in  that  country.  Other  mis- 
sionary records  are  "Ten  Years' Church  Work  in 
Natal,''  by  A.  W.  L.  Rivett,  and  «  The  New  World 
of  Central  Africa,"  by  Mrs.  H.  Grattan  Guinness. 
"A  Hunter's  Wanderings  in  Africa,'*  by  F.  C. 
Selous,  and  "  Kloof  and  Karroo,"  or  Sport,  Le- 
gend, end  Natural  History  in  Cape  Colony,"  by 
H.  A.  Bryden,  found  readers  of  another  order  of 
mind,  while  "  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways,"  by  Sir 
Samuel  W.  Baker,  in  two  volumes,  was  the  record 
of  fifty  years*  sport  and  reminiscences  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Chiloane,"  by  Willis  Mackay,  had  as  secondarv 
title  "  With  the  Portuguese  in  Southeast  Africa,^* 
and  F.  Harrison  Smiui  wrote  "  Through  Abys- 
sinia: an  Envoy's  Ride  to  the  King  of  Zion." 
"  Russia's  Railway  Advance  into  Central  Afia" 
was  the  title  of  notes  of  a  journey  from  St.  Pe-  * 
tersburg  to  Samarcand  made  by  George  Dob- 
son,  and  "  The  Cruise  of  H.  M.  S.  Calliope  in 
China,  Australia,  and  East  African  Waters,  1887- 
1890  "  was  described  by  E.  A.  Evans.  Hon.  John 
Abercromby  took  "  A  Trip  through  the  Eastern 
Caucasus,"  Alexander  Hosie  spent  "  Three  Years 
in  Western  China,"  and  "  Fifty  Years  in  Cey- 
lon," by  Maj.  Thomas  Skinner,  was  edited  by  his 
daughter  Annie  Skinner.  Other  books  on  the 
East  are  "  Kurrachee  (Karachi)  Past,  Present, 
and  Future,"  by  A.  F.  Baillie;  "Calabar  and  its 
Mission,"  by  Hugh  Goldie  ;  "  A  Friend  of  Mis- 
sions in  India,"  by  Henry  S.  Lunn,  M.  D. ;  "  Na- 
tive Life  in  Soutn  India,"  by  Rev.  Henry  Rice ; 
"  With  the  Bedouins,"  by  Gray  Hill ;  "  Oxford  to 
Palestine,"  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Thomas ;  and  "  A  Thou- 
sand Miles  on  an  Elephant  in  the  Shan  States," 
by  Holt  S.  Hallett.  "  Picturesque  Australia " 
was  edited  by  E.  E.  Morris,  in  four  volumes; 
Theodore  F.  Be  van  was  the  author  of  "  Toil, 
Travel,  and  Discovery  in  British  New  Guinea  " ; 
and  "A  Naturalist  among  the  Head-Hunters " 
by  Charles  M.  Woodford,  was  an  account  of  three 
visits  to  the  Solomon  Islands  in  the  years  1886- 
'88.  "The  Journal  of  H.  M.  S.  Enterprise  in 
the  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
Ships  by  Behrihg  Strait,  1850-'85,"  kept  by  Capt. 
Ricnard  Collington,  was  given  to  the  public,  ed- 
ited by  his  brother,  and  a  new  edition  was  made 
of  the  "  Journal "  of  Charles  Darwin  during  his 
voyage  round  the  world  in  H.  M.  S.  "  Beagle." 
William  Spotswood  Green  spent  some  time 
"  Among  the  Selkirk  Glaciers"  of  British  Colum- 
bia, and  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.  D.,  saw  "Summer 
Suns  in  the  Far  West."  A  particularly  bright 
book  of  travel  was  "  A  Social  Departure,"  by 
Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  and  B.  Kroupa  chron- 
icled "  An  Artist's  Tour."  W.  H.  Russell  made 
"  A  Visit  to  Chili  and  the  Nitrate  Fields  of  . 
Tarapaca."  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  had  three  • 
books,    "  Southeastern,"  "  Northeastern,"    and" ' 
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"  Southwestern  France  " ;  W,  R.  Lawson  de- 
scribed "  Spain  of  To-dav  " ;  and  Oswald  Craw- 
fnrd  sapplied  **  Round  the  Calendar  in  Portu- 
gal"; as  did  Rev.  Henry  F.  Tozier  "The  Isl- 
ands of  the  -^gean."  **  Devia  Cypria/'  by  D. 
G.  Hogarth,  contained  notes  of  his  arcbteological 
journey  in  Cyprus  in  1888.  "  Caught  in  the 
Tropics "  was  a  sequel  to  "  In  Pursuit  of  a 
Shadow/*  by  A  Lady  Astronomer.  "  Footsteps 
of  Dr.  Johnson"  (Scotland),  edited  by  George 
Birbeck  Hill,  was  illustrated  by  Lancelot  Speed ; 
William  Knight  went  "Through  the  Words- 
worth Country";  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  de- 
scribed "The" Laureate's  Country."  To  W.  J. 
Loftie  we  owe  "  London  City,"  its  nistory,  streets, 
traffic,  buildings,  and  people,  illustrat«l  by  W. 
Luker,  Jr.,  from  original  arawings. 

Physical,  Moral,  and  Inteilectaal  Science. 
— In  physical  science  we  have :  "  The  Philosophi- 
cal Basis  of  Evolution,"  by  James  Croll ;  "  Mod- 
em Ideas  of  Evolution  as  related  to  Revelation 
and  Science,"  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson;  "  Studies  in 
Evolution  and  Biology,"  by  Alice  Bodington; 
**  Force  as  an  Entity,  with  Stream,  Pool,  and 
Wave  Forms,"  by  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Sedgwick, 
R.  E. ;  "  The  Advancement  of  Science,"  occa- 
sional essays  and  addresses  of  E.  Ray  Lankes- 
ter ;  "  Through  Magic  Glasses,"  a  sequel  to  "  The 
Fairyland  of  Science,"  by  Arabella  B.  Buckley 
(Mrs.  Fisher) ;  "  The  Autobiography  of  the 
Earth,"  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson ;  a  "  Class- 
Book  of  Geology,"  by  Archibald  (Jeikie;  Vols. 
II  and  III  of  a  "  Handbook  of  Descriptive  and 
Practical  Astronomy,"  by  George  F.  Chambers ; 
"The  Science  of  Metrology,"  by' Hon.  E.  Noel ; 
"Annals  of  Bird  Life,"  by  Charles  Dixon,  an 
"Introduction  to  Fresh- Water  Algie,  with  an 
Enumeration  of  all  the  British  Species,"  by  M.  C. 
Cooke;  "Animal  Life  and  Intelligence,"  by  C, 
Lloyd  Morgan ;  "  Curious  Creatures  in  Zo51o^," 
by  J.  Ashton ;  and  in  the  Int€mational  Scientific 
Series,  "  The  Colors  of  Animals,"  hj  E.  B.  Poul- 
ton,  and  "  The  Physiology  of  Bodily  Exercise," 
by  Femand  Iiegrange.  A  most  excellent  and 
necessary  little  volume  was  "  The  Town  Dwell- 
er :  his  Needs  and  his  Wants,"  by  J.  Milner 
Fothergill,  M.  D. ;  while  additions  to  the  "  Con- 
temporary Science  Series  "  were:  "  The  Origin  of 
the  Aryans,"  by  Isaac  Tavlor;  "Sanity  and  In- 
sanity," by  C.  Mercier,  M.  D. ; "  Evolution  and 
Disease,"  by  J.  Bland  Sutton;  "The  Criminal," 
byHavelock  Ellis:  "The  Village  Community," 
by  G.  L.  Gomme ;  "  Electricity  in  Modern  Life," 
by  G.  W.  De  Tunzelman;  "Manual  Training," 
by  C.  M.  Woodward ;  and  "  Physiognomy  and 
Expression,"  by  P.  Mantegazza.  vol.  I V  was 
reached  of  "  Annals  of  Botany,"  edited  by  J.  B. 
Balfour,  T.  H.  Vines,  and  W.  G.  Farlow,  M.  D., 
and  "  Orchids,  their  Culture  and  Management " 
were  the  subject  of  a  volume  by  W.  Watson  and 
W.  Bean,  with  colored  plates  and  numerous  en- 
gravings. "  The  Modern  Rack  "  was  a  collection 
of  essays  and  speeches  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe 
against  vivisection,  while  "  Pasteur  and  Rabies," 
by  Thomas  M.  Dolan,  M.  D.,  attacked  the  theoiy 
of  that  specialist.  A  hundredth  anniversarv  edi- 
tion of  Mary  Woolstonecraft's  "  Rights  of  Wom- 
en." was  puolished  with  an  introduction  by  Mrs. 
'  Henry  Fawcett,  and  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion was  presented  by  Heber  L.  Hart,  in  "  Wom- 
en's Suffrage  and  National  Danger,"  urging  argu- 


ments hitherto  comparatively  neglected.  Amonf 
studies  of  social  science :  "  in  Darkest  England 
and  the  Way  Out,"  by  Gen.  William  Booth,  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  created  the  most  wide- 
spread comment  and  criticism,  as  a  practical  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  Utopian  theories;  "Social- 
ism, New  and  Old  "  was  dwelt  upon  by  W.  Gra- 
ham ;  "  Socialism  in  England,"  by  Sidney  Webb; 
while  G.  Bernard  Shaw  edited  "  Fabian  Esmts 
in  Socifdism."  bj  various  authorities;  and  W. 
H.  Dawson  published  "  Bismarck  and  State  So- 
cialism," an  exposition  of  the  social  and  economic 
legislation  of  Germany  since  1870.  "  Principles 
of  Economics "  were  laid  down  by  Alfred  Mar- 
shall; "The  Theory  of  Credit"  was  by  H.  D. 
MacLeod,  in  two  volumes;  and  A.  Philip  wrote 
on  "  The  Function  of  Labor  in  the  Production 
of  Wealth."  "Clubs  for  Working  Giris"  were 
discussed  by  Maude  Stanley,  and  "Political  Pris- 
ons at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  G.  Sigeraon,  with 
an  introductory  letter  by  James  Biroe.  The 
most  important  political  work  was  that  of  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke, "  Problems  of  Greater  Britain," 
a  new  work,  and  by  no  means  a  revised  edition  of 
his  earlier  "  Greater  Britain,"  and  another  vol- 
ume, which  aroused  interest  was  "  The  Pope  and 
the  New  Era,"  by  William  T.  Stead.  Sir  Fred- 
erick Pollock  published  "  An  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Science  of  Politics  "  and  "  Oxfonl 
Lectures  and  other  Discourses."  J.  A.  Fox  fu^ 
nished  "A  Key  to  the  Irish  Question,"  and 
"Speeches  on  tne  Irish  Question,"  by  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  between  1887  and  1800,  were  col- 
lected into  a  volume.  "  Things  of  India  made 
Plain,"  by  W.  Martin  Wood,  was  continued,  and 
H.  Waller  supplied  "  Nyassaland,  Great  Britain's 
Case  against  Portugal.^  "  The  New  Education 
Code  for  1880-'91  ^  was  by  John  Russell,  and 
Cardinal  Manning's  essays  on  "  National  Educa- 
tion "  during  the  past  five  years  saw  the  light  in 
book  form.  "Notes  on  American  Schools  and 
Training  Colleges,"  by  J.  G.  Fitch,  are  of  inter- 
est. "Commentaries  on  the  Present  Laws  of 
England,"  by  Thomas  Brett,  was  a  valuable  work, 
ana  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  presented  "A  Greneral 
View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England."  "  An 
Epitome  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer  "  was  made  by  F.  Howard  Collins,  re- 
ducing that  author's  five  thousand  pages  to  five 
hundred,  with  few  deviations  from  his  exact 
words,  the  accuracy  of  the  work  being  vouched 
for  by  Mr.  fencer  himself  in  an  introduction. 
Dr.  Francis  Warner  published  a  course  of  lect- 
ures "  On  the  Growth  and  Means  of  Training  the 
Mental  Faculty";  William  Knight, "Essays in 
Philosophy,  Old  and  New":  and  Prof.  F.  Max 
MQUer,  "  Three  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
gruage,"  given  at  the  Oxford  University  Exten- 
sion Meeting  in  1889.  "The  Seat  of  Authoritj 
in  Religion,  by  James  Martineau,  expounds  his 
conception  of  Christianity  in  its  double  aspect 
of  an  historical  movement  and  a  spiritual  foroe 
in  an  able  and  scholarly  manner,  while  from  Hon. 
William  E.  Gladstone  we  have  "The  Impreg- 
nable Rock  of  Holy  Scripture."  "  Lux  Mundi," 
edited  by  Charles  Gore,  consisted  of  a  series  of 
studies  in  the  religion  of  the  Incarnation  by  dei^ 

grmen  of  the  English  Church,  and  "  The  Wider 
ope  "  of  essays  and  strictures  on  the  doctrine 
ana  literature  of  future  punishment,  by  numer- 
ous writers,  lay  and  clerical,  including  Archdear 
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con  Farrar.  "  Lectures  on  Christianity  and  So- 
cialism "  were  delivered  by  Bishop  A.  Barry  at 
the  Lambeth  Baths.  "  Inspiration  and  the  Bible '' 
was  an  inquiry  made  by  Kobert  F.  Horton ;  and 
in  Biblical  criticism,  **  'The  Sermon  Bible  *'  com- 
pleted the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
**  Isaiah  to  Malachi,**  and  opened  the  New  with 
•*  Matthew  1 — xxi."  Five  volumes  were  added  to 
"The  Expositor's  Bible":  "Judges and  Ruth," 
by  Rev.  Robert  A.  Watson ;  ••  The  Gospel  of  St, 
Matthew,"  by  J.  Monro  Gibson ;  "The  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St  Luke,"  by  Rev.  H.  Burton ;  "  The 
Book  of  Exodus,"  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Ghadwick ;  and 
the  **  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,"  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball. 
Vols.  II  and  III  of  "  The  Biblical  Illustrator,"  ed- 
ited by  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  completed  that  work. 
In  the  "  Men  of  the  Bible  Series,^*  **  St.  Paul :  his 
Life  and  Times,"  by  James  Iverach,  showed  learn- 
ing and  research,  and  "The  Minor  Prophets" 
were  handled  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  who  pub- 
lished also  "  Truths  to  live  by,"  a  companion  to 
his  "  Bvery-day  Christian  Life,"  and  his  "  Imnrea- 
sions  and  views  of  "  The  Passion-Play  at  Ober- 
Ammergau."  Two  volumes  of  sermons  by  Rev. 
John  McNeil  were  published,  entitled.  "  llie  Re- 

fsnt  Square  Pulpit,"  as  were  the  Metropolitan 
abemacle  pulpit  sermons  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
of  1889,  and  that  divine's  "  Sermons  in  Candles  " ; 
*•  The  Holy  of  Holies,"  by  Alexander  Maclaren, 
contained  thirty-four  sermons,  while  two  post- 
humous volumes  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  (of  Dur- 
ham) were  "  Leaders  in  the  Northern  Church  " 
and  "  Ordination  Addresses  and  Counsel  to 
Cleivy."  A  second  series  of  sermons  by  Canon 
H.  I*.  Liddon  was  also  issued.  The  only  au- 
thorized edition  of  the  address  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,"  was 
published  during  the  year,  and  from  the  same 
author  his  admirers  received  "  Pax  Yobiscum  " 
and  "^The  Perfected  Life."  "Buddhism  and 
Christianity,"  by  A.  Scott^  being  a  parallel  and 
a  contrast,  was  the  theme  of  the  Croall  Lectures 
for  1889-*90,  and  "  Modem  Criticism,  considered 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Gtospel,"  of  the 
Hampton  Lectures  for  the  last  year,  by  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Watkins.  "Voces  Populi,"  by  F. 
Anstey  Guthrie,  gave  entertaining^  views  of  Eng- 
lish every-day  life;  and  entertaining  books  on 
sport  were  "  Polo  in  India,"  by  Uapt  G.  J. 
Younghusband ; "  Sporting  Sketches,"  by  "  Diane 
Ghasseress,"  and  "The  Scientific  Education  of 
Dogs  for  the  Gun,"  bjr  H.  H.  "The  Story  of 
our  Lighthouses  and  Lightships"  was  related  in 
a  manner  at  once  descnptive  and  historical  by 
W.  H.  D.  Adams ;  and  useful  contributions  were 
•*  The  Art  of  Paper-Makinp,"  by  Alexander  Watt, 
and  "  The  Principles  and  Progress  of  Printing 
Machinery,"  by  John  Southward.  "  The  Struct- 
ure of  the  Cotton  Fiber  "  was  stndied  by  Hugh 
Monie,  and  S.  PlimsoU  wrote  on  "  Cattle  Ships." 
•'  The  Petroleum  Industry  of  Southern  Russia  " 
was  treated  by  Charles  Marvin.  Blackie's  "  Mod- 
em Cyclopiedia,"  edited  by  Charles  Annandale, 
was  completed  by  the  issue  during  the  year  of 
four  volumes,  making  eight  in  all ;  and  Vols.  V 
and  VI  were  also  published  of  Chambers's  revised 
"  Encyclopaodia."  The  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney 
Lee,  reached  Vol.  XXV.  "  The  Colonial  Year- 
Book  for  1890  "  was  a  handy  book  of  reference, 
the  work  of  A.  J.  R.  TrendelL 
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The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  publish- 
ing trade  in  England  during  1889  and  1890,  from 
the  figures  of  the  " Publishers'  Circular": 
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LITERATURE,  CONTINENTAL,  IN  1890. 

For  the  most  part,  durin?  the  year  1890  litera- 
ture on  the  Continent  held  its  place  in  national 
life  and  experience  quite  as  securely  as  in  former 
vears,  with,  perhaps,  some  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  published  works,  in  various  departments. 
We  give,  as  usual,  our  condensed  narrative  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  countries  named. 

Beiprlnm* — Historical  research  has  been  prose- 
cuted in  Belgium  with  somewhat  more  than  the 
usual  vigor.  Prof.  M.  Philippson  reprinted  a  se- 
ries of  learned  and  Judicious  articles,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  **Kevue  Historique"  of  Paris, 
concerning  the  famous  Scottish  Queen  Mary,  en- 
titled *'i:tudes  sur  THistoire  de  Marie  Stuart." 
The  work  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  the  critics. 
M.  K.  de  Lettenhove's  book  on  the  same  topic 
takes  strong  ground  against  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
M.  Nameche  is  steadily  at  work  in  preparing  and 
putting  forth  new  volumes  of  the  well-known 
"Bibliotheca  Belrica."  Pope  lico  XIII,  it  is 
said,  congratulated  the  afi;ed  writer  on  his  suc- 
cessful presentation  of  historical  questions  and 
events  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view. 
Two  volumes  of  the  **  Bibliographic  des  Martyr- 
oloses  Protestantes  N^rlandais  "  have  appeared, 
and  contain  a  mass  of  information  relating  to 
the  bloody  repression  of  Protestants  in  the  Neth- 
erlands under  Charles  V  and  Philip  II.  M.  H. 
Pirenne,  professor  in  the  University  of  Ghent, 
furnished  a  monograph  of  high  character  and 
excellence,  entitled  ^  L*Histoire  de  la  Constitu- 
tion de  la  Ville  de  Dinant  au  Moyen  Age."  Col- 
lections of  documents  continue  to  be  published, 
at  regular  intervals,  edited  by  the  Royal  Histor- 
ical Commission,  such  as,  "La  Correspondance 
du  Cardinal  Granvelle,"  Vol.  Ill,  ♦*  Relations 
Politiques  des  Pays-Bas  et  de  TAngleterre  sous 
Philippe  II,"  Vol.  VIII,  etc.  Economic  sciences 
also  have  received  a  large  share  of  attention  from 
the  pens  of  M.  Pidre-Orban,  M.  de  Laveleve,  M. 
H.  Denis,  and  M.  Allard.    The  "  Congo  State  "  i^ 
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still  a  matter  of  interest  to  Belgians,  and  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  were  published  respecting  it  dur- 
ing 1890.  M.  A.  J.  Wauters,  in  a  volume  de- 
voted to  "  Stanley  au  Secours  d'Bmin,*'  gave  a 
foretaste  to  the  great  explorer^s  book,  published 
subsequently.  Tne  school  of  **  Young  Belgium  " 
is  as  active  as  ever,  though  only  a  few  volumes  of 
poetry  and  contributions  to  the  drama  have  been 
Drought  out  this  year.  Popular  songs  have  re- 
oeivS  a  large  share  of  attention  from  the  Society 
of  Walloon  Literature  of  Liege  and  M.  F.  Van 
Duyse.  The  chief  event  in  Flemish  literature 
was  the  appearance  of  a  posthumous  novel  by 
Henri  Conscience.  In  poetry,  two  voung  ladies 
have  made  their  mark — one.  Mile.  H.  Swarth,  in 
"  Mourning  Violets,"  the  other,  Mile.  Hilda  Ram, 
in  her  **  Poems."  The  drama  is  indifferently^  rep- 
resented this  year.  We  m&j  name  one  histor- 
ical play  as  well  spoken  of,  viz.,  **  Death  of  Earl 
Charles  the  Good,  1127,"  by  M.  J.  Planequaert. 
In  history  there  is  not  much  which  requires  men- 
tion. M.  F.  de  Potter  has  brought  out  Vol.  V. 
of  his  exhaustive  description  of  the  streets  and 
buildings  of  the  city  of  Ghent.  Two  books  of 
travel  are  praised  by  the  critics,  "  In  Spain,"  by 
M.  Van  Steenweghen,  and  **  A  Winter  in  the 
South,"  by  Mile.  V.  Lovelin^.  M.  Pol  de  Mont, 
the  eminent  poet,  in  addition  to  collecting  in 
two  volumes  a  great  number  of  prose  studies  on 
French,  Provencal,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  writers, 
has  published  a  volume  of  the  same  kind  con- 
cerning contemporary  German  writers. .  From 
this  we  learn  something  of  the  fSlihrea  in  the 
south  of  France,  who  are  striving  to  revive  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Troubadours  in 
the  miadle  ages. 

Bohemia. — Numerous  works  were  published 
this  year  in  Bohemia,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
are  regarded  as  valuable.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  poetry.  The  national  ana  romantic  schools 
are  still  struggling  together,  the  latter  being  dis- 
tinguished for  pessimism,  for  the  most  part.  J. 
Sli(dek  created  a  sensation  by  fiery  and  patriotic 
Ivrics,  *^  Rural  Songs  and  Bohemian  Sonnets." 
A  large  collection  of  patriotic  sonw  comes  from 
Irma  Geissel,  under  the  title,  **  Z.  Podkzkonosi." 
The  romantic  school  productions  rather  pre- 
dominate this  year.  J.  Vzchlichy,  originator  of 
the  school,  stands  foremost  in  his  "Days  and 
Nights  "  and  "  Bitter  Kernels."  Some  new  writ- 
ers have  appeared,  as  Ant.  Close,  J.  Simon,  A. 
Kl&sterchy,  etc.  Narrative  poems  of  superior 
merit  have  been  published  d!uring  the  year,  of 
which  "  Historic  Songs."  by  F.  Chalupa  (recently 
deceased),  are  admirable  specimens.  J.  Zeyer's 
stories  are  spoken  of  very  favorably.  Fiction 
has  been  cultivated  with  success  during  1890. 
Jir&sek,  as  noted  in  last  year's  record,  is  consid-^ 
ered  to  be  the  best  writer  of  novels  and  tales. 
His  "Collected  Works"  are  in  process  of  publi- 
cation. F.  Schultz,  J.  Brann,  V.  Vleck,  J.  Svatch, 
and  some  others,  are  named  with  approbation  in 
this  kind  of  literature.  M.  A.  Sim&oek*s  novel 
"  Two  Brothers,"  and  J.  Hermann's  short  stories, 
**  From  Corners  of  Prague,"  are  favorably  noticed 
by  the  critics.  Moravian  writers  also  stand  well 
in  this  department,  such  as  V.  Kosm4k,G.  Preiss, 
K.  Svetla,  J.  Herben,  E.  Jeliiick,  etc.  The  drama 
has  been  cultivated  with  vigor  and  success.  E. 
B6zdech's  "A  General  without  an  Army"  is 
probably  the  best,  its  plot  being  lively,  delinea- 


tion of  character  and  manners  excellent,  and 
its  dialogue  sprightly.  J.  Vzchlichy's  historical 
drama  "The  Brothers"  is  very  effective  in  style 
and  execution,  as  is  also  "  The  Wooing  of  Pelops." 
In  other  departments  of  literature  the  record  for 
Bohemia  is  almost  a  blank. 

Denmark. — Publications  during  the  year  are 
about  the  same  in  number,  but  few,  compara- 
tively, are  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  note  in 
regard  of  oellM^lettres^  properly  speaking.  In 
history  a  young  author,  N.  Neergaard,  has  oegun 
a  work  on  a  large  scale,  "  The  Period  of  the  Oon- 
stitution  of  June,  1849,"  in  which  he  purposes  to 
tell  of  the  political  history  of  Denmark  during 
184a-'66.  A.  Thors<Va  has  completed  his  elib- 
orate  work  "  The  Reign  of  Frederick  VIIL"  & 
Thrige  continues  his  "  History  of  Denmark  in 
our  Century,"  and  T.  Lund  adds  a  tenth  volunM 
to  his  learned  "History  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way at  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century." 
"A  History  of  the  Danish  Stage."  richly  illus- 
trated, comes  from  the  pen  of  P.  Hansen.  "  Life 
in  Copenhagen  in  Old  and  Recent  Times,"  b^  J. 
Daviaen,  is  much  praised.  Several  biographical 
writings  have  appeared,  among  which  may  be 
named  here :  ^  Thorwaldsen,  his  Life  and 
Works,"  bv  S.  Miller,  and  "The  Confidential 
Correspondence  of  Frederick  VI  with  Norway, 
1809."  G.  Brandes  has  published  two  volumes 
of  "Essays,"  characterized  bv  his  well-known 
skill  and  ability.  Poetry  and  fiction  maintain 
their  place  in  public  esteem.  K.  Gjellerup  deals 
with  the  always  old,  and  yet  ever  new  theme,  in 
his  "  The  Book  of  my  Love,"  and  C.  Richard,  an 
aged  poet,  celebrates'with  patriotic  vigor  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  his  native  land.  Novelists 
have  generally  confined  themselves  to  tales  and 
shorter  stories  this  year.  It  may  suffice  to  men- 
tion a  few  here,  such  as  S.  Bauditz*8  ''In  tLe 
Twilight,"  Mrs.  SchiOrring's  "  Fra  TyUands 
Vesthyst,"  Maaghen's  "  The  New,"  T.  l^hrer's 
"  The  Seven  Miracles  of  the  Worid,"  etc.  There 
were  no  publications  in  philosophy  this  year.  In 
theology  we  may  name  one  good,  useful  book, 
"  The  Five  Books  of  Moses,  a  Guide  to  the  Crit- 
ical Reading  of  the  Bible,"  by  A.  C.  Larsen. 
Several  books  of  travel  have  been  published, 
among  the  best  of  which  is  L.  Ussing  s  "  Lower 
Egypt."  The  new  periodicals  spoken  of  in  last 
year  s  record,  as  having  bright  prospects,  have 
expired  for  lack  of  sustenance  in  the  way  of  sub- 
scribers, etc. 

France. — This  year  politics  have  had  less  than 
usual  to  do  with  literature,  properly  speaking. 
Fi'eiich  poetry  has  assumed  somewhat  of  a  new 
phase.  There  is  a  marked  determination  to  pro- 
test fui^ainst  pessimism.  Romanticism  seems  to 
have  died  out.  Even  Victor  Hugo,  the  idol  of  a 
certain  number  of  French  people,  does  not  hold 
the  same  overpowering  rank,  amounting  almost 
to  worship.  Two  dramas  may  be  named,  but 
rather  as  failures  than  successes,  viz.,  '^Amr 
Robsart,"  in  a  new  edition,  and  "  Futura,"  by  Bt. 
Vacquerie,  a  pupil  of  Hugo's;  this  latter  is'said 
to  be  a  sort  of  sequel  to  Goethe's  "  Faust."  M. 
Julian  Tiersot's  '*  Histoire  de  la  Chanson  Popu- 
laire  en  France  "  is  highly  commended  by  com- 
petent judges.  A  new  volume  of  "  Correspond- 
ance  de  Flaubert "  has  been  published ;  it  has  a 
certain  genuine  interest,  but  is  regarded  largely 
de  trop,    M.  F.  Fabre  has  well  illustrated  iSen- 
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oal  life  and  people  in  his  "  Ma  Vocation."  Short 
and  condensed  biographical  studies  meet  with 
favor  in  these  days  of  multitudes  of  books,  which 
no  mere  mortal  can  find  time  to  read  and  •ex- 
amine. M.  J.  Bertrand's  "  D'Alembert "  is  a  capi- 
tal specimen  of  this  series.  M.  £.  de  VooiiS^s 
*•  Remarks  on  the  Centennial  Exposition^  in 
Paris  are  interesting,  and  indicate  large  intelli- 
gence and  true  patriotism.  Literary  essays  are 
verynumerous,  from  the  pens  of  M.  P.  Deschanel, 
M.  E.  Bertin.  M.  P.  Godet,  M.  M.  Sprouch,  and 
M.  G.  Sarrazin.  Among  novelists  stand  out  this 
year  Zola,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  Paul  Bour- 
gjet.  The  "psychological"  school  strives  con- 
tinually against  the  **  romantic,"  and,  as  a  com- 
petent critic  affirms,  there  in  a  "  deluge  of  analy- 
ses and  of  cruel  stories  just  now."  A  sort  of 
military  literature  has  ansen  in  France  of  lat« 
years,  not  unlike  the  same  in  England,  where 
army  men  contribute  quite  freely  to  light  litera- 
ture. M.  Ch.  Mismer's  "  Six  A  no  Soldat "  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  among  the  best  of  the  year,  truth- 
ful and  virile  in  a  proper  sense.  ^la\s  "  La 
Bete  Humaine  "  still  attracts  lovers  of  that  sort 
of  reading,  where  crime  and  vile  passions  form 
the  staple  of  the  writer.  Richepin's  "I^e  Ca- 
det "  is  said  to  be  even  more  disgusting  and  un- 
wholesome than  Zola's  novels.  Space  does  not 
admit  of  giving  even  the  titles  of  novels  of  vari- 
ous sorts  and  characters  this  year.  The  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask  and  the  fate  of  Louis  XVII 
are  historical  problems  which,  although  never 
likely  to  be  settled  on  a  secure  basis,  attract  at- 
tention and  new  efforts.  The  **  Souvenirs  "  of  the 
Comte  de  Rochechonart  contain  valuable  mat- 
ter, and  the  **  Letters  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans," 
edited  by  his  sons,  the  Count  de  Paris  and  Duke 
de  Chartres,  throw  much  light  upon  the  times 
and  the  men  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
Cteneral  history  has  been  successfully  treated  by 
M.  Lavisse,  in  the  "  Vue  Gen^rale  de  THistoire 
Politique  de  TEurope."  A  book  on  the  **  Ques- 
tion d  Alsace,"  by  an  anonymous  writer,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  this 
year,  being  clear,  distinct,  just,  and  forcible  in 
every  way.  The  history  of  the  French  conquest 
in  India  has  been  well  treated  by  M.  Castonnet 
des  Fosses,  in  his  "Inde  Fran^aise  avant  Du- 
pleix,"  and  M.  T.  Haumont,  who  devotes  two  vol- 
umes to  the  subject.  Geographical  publications 
have  been  numerous,  some  of  the  best  com  in  e 
from  M.  V.  Giraud,  M.  E.  Dupont,  and  M. 
B^chet  Philosophy  and  theology  have  received 
only  moderate  attention  in  1890.  A  new  "  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Father  Didon,  seems  to  have 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  Paris,  and  M.  Ernest 
Renan  has  published  Vol.  Ill  of  his  **  History  of 
the  People  of  Israel." 

Germany. — Critics  make  numerous  and  just 
complaints  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  **  natural " 
school  of  Zola,  Tolstoi,  and  Dostoievski  to  debase 
and  even  ruin  literature  as  it  ought  to  be.  Nov- 
els and  plays  are  most  deeply  affected  by  this 
tendency,  lyrical  productions  the  least.  Her- 
mann Lingg  has  done  ^ood  service  in  his  study 
of  history  and  exposition  thereof  in  his  lyric 
poems.  A  Moeser's  *'  Deutsche  Kaiserlieder " 
are  very  fine  specimens  of  patriotic  poetry.  The 
poems  of  S.  Mi  low  and  H.  Seidel  s  *'  Glocken- 
spiel" are  much  praised.  Narrative  poetry  is 
well  cared  for  by  J.  Wolff,  M.  Burkhardt,  L.  A. 


Prankl,  W.  Jordan,  and  J.  Grosse.  The  death  of 
L.  Auzen^uber  Is  noted  as  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
drama,  Richard  Voss*s  middle-class  plays  "Eva" 
and  "  Alexandra"  occupy  the  foreground  of  this 
year's  dramatic  productions,  and  have  been  very 
successful  on  the  stage.  Other  dramatist-s  of 
the  ^  free  stage,"  as  it  is  called,  prefer  painful 
subjects,  such  as  inherited  vices  and  physical  and 
moral  diseases,  and  bring  forward  physiological 
motives  instead  of  psychological,  tl.  Suder- 
mann,  G.  Hauptmann,  C.  Bleibtren,  etc.,  are  writ- 
ers of  this  sort.  As  a  contrast,  may  be  named 
here  W.  Kirehbach's  **  Die  letzen  Menschen,"  a 
dramatic  poem  resembline  Goethe's  ♦*  Faust." 
In  the  domain  of  the  novel  Wilbrandt  has  car- 
ried off  the  prize  this  year.  "  Adam's  Sohne  "  is 
a  veritable  romance,  and  represents  the  type  of 
humanity  in  varying  forms,  introducing  repre- 
sentations of  nearly  every  race  and  class  of  the 
nation,  north  as  well  as  south  German.  In  plot, 
action,  dramatic  fire,  and  the  like,  it  is  truly  ad- 
mirable. Critics  speak  of  what  the^  call  "the 
flood  of  novels "  of  the  year.  S.  Milow's  **  Le- 
bensmflchte,"  P.  Dahn's  "  Skimir,"  K.  Frenzel's 
**  Wahrheit,"  H.  Heibera^s  "  Schulter  an  Schul- 
ter,"  Marie  Von  Ebner-Eschenbach's  **  Unsuhn- 
bar,"  and  a  few  others,  are  named  with  approval. 
In  national  history,  H.  Von  Sybel  has  done  good 
service  in  his  narrative  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  German  empire  and  the  renascence  of  the 
new.  The  work  is  very  valuable,  being  **  drawn 
from  authentic  sources."  Count  Adolf  Scback^ 
**  History  of  the  Mormons  in  Sicily"  is  a  first- 
class  work,  and  forms  an  excellent  companion 
volume  to  the  same  author's  "History  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain."  The  number  of  biographies  is 
unusually  large  this  year.  Among  these  atten- 
tion maj;  be  oftllod  to  M.  Carriere^  "  Ijebensbil- 
der,"  which  contains  interesting  reminiscences 
of  his  career  in  connection  with  the  Munich 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  also  to  R.  Hammerling's 
"  Ahashuerus  in  Rom  "  and  "  KOnig  von  Sion." 
Hammerling's  death  occurred  only  recently.  Es- 
says, too,  are  abundant,  such  as  H.  Grimm's 
"  PQnfzehn  Neue  Essays,"  said  to  be  clever  and 
worth  reading,  and  H.  Bulthaupt's  essays  on 
Hebbel,  Grillparzer,  and  O.  Ludwig,  which  are  of 
real,  positive  value.  O.  Mejer's  essay  on  "  Wolf- 
Goethe"  is  a  new  contribution  to  the  Goethe 
literature,  and  shows  the  great  poet  in  the  light 
of  an  anxious  father  and  guide,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects.  A  good  biography  of  Schiller 
has  appeared  from  J.  Minor,  and  is  well  received. 
The  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy  is  regarded 
as  settled  by  Bemhard  Ten  Brink,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  English  Literature,"  Vol.  II.  A  "  History 
of  Philosophy,"  by  WQndelband,  furnishes  en- 
couragement for  the  future  as  regards  this  de- 
partment. In  theological  matters  there  is  hard- 
ly anything  of  importance  to  be  named  here. 
The  deaths,  however,  of  two  distinguished  Ger- 
man theologians  properly  should  be  noted.  Dr. . 
J.  J.  Ignaz  DOUinger,  an  eminent  Roman  Catho- 
lic ecclesiastic  ana  author,  and  in  later  life  chief 
among  the  "  Old  Catholic  "  divines  ot  Germany, 
passed  away,  in  January,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-one  (lacking  one  month).  Dr.  Franz  De- 
litzsch,  who  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  con- 
servative orthodox  German  theologians,  as  well 
as  a  voluminous  author,  died  in  March,  1890,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven. 
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Greece. — As  was  the  case  last  vear  so  is  it  this. 
The  great  majority  of  books  has  "been  far  above 
averaee  merit.  Chief  among  these  are  the  *'  His- 
toriciu  Essays  "  of  Prof.  Constantine  Paparrigo- 
pulos,  containing  eleven  monographs  reproduced, 
"  The  Capture  of  Constantinople  oy  the  Turks  in 
1453,"  by  A.  Paspatis,  deserves  especial  mention 
and  commendation  for  its  thoroughness  and  the 
additional  light  which  it  throws  upon  that  un- 
happy event,  from  which  Europe  and  the  civil- 
ized world  has  suffered  ever  since.  The  ♦*  His- 
tory of  Cyprus  "  is  very  full  and  well  done.  G. 
Maurojiannis  has  supplied  a  real  want  in  his  ex- 
cellent *' History  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  from 
1755  to  1815."  The  subject  of  "  European  Di- 
plomacy in  Greece  since  the  Days  of  Capo  D*Is- 
tria "  is  fairly  dealt  with  by  C.  Meletopuloa. 
Madam  C.  Parrin  has  beffun  the  publication,  in 
parts,  of  a  **  History  of  Woman,"  to  make  several 
Yolnmes.  In  archaoology  two  books  are  note- 
worthy, viz.,  "  Christian  Athens,  an  Essay,  His- 
torical and  ArchaBoloffical,"  by  T.  Neroritsos,  and 
"  Archaeology  of  the  Monastery  of  Daphni,*'  near 
Athens,  by  G.  LambakTs.  A  bibliography  of  all 
the  works  on  topography  and  geograpny  which 
have  appeared  in  modem  Greek  between  1800  and 
1800  has  been  prepared  and  issued  by  the  His- 
torico-Ethnological  Society  of  Athens.  It  con- 
tains some  fourteen  hundred  entries.  **  Athens," 
illustrated,  is  appearing  in  parts,  and  promises 
well.  The  topography  of  Attica  and  of  the  Pi- 
nsus  forms  a  part  of  the  original  plan.  Poetry, 
the  drama,  ana  fiction  have  come  before  the  pub- 
lic largely  in  the  weekly  papers,  but  there  is 
hardly  anything  of  much  value  to  be  noted  this 
year. '  D.  Koromilas's  comedy  **  The  Tunes  "  is 
said  to  be  good,  but  having  rather  a  political 
tendency.  A  pretty  poem  comes  from  a  Zanti- 
ote,  A.  Martzokis,  entitled  **The  Prior  of  the 
Monastery  of  Anaphonitra."  The  best  collec- 
tion of  lyrics  published  for  many  years  is  said  to 
be  **  Words  of  the  Heart,"  by  a  young  writer, 
Constantine  Manos.  Two  translations  of  Shake- 
speare's **  Hamlet "  have  been  made,  to  be  added 
to  two  previous  versions.  One  is  by  J.  Polylas,  of 
Corfu,  excellently  done ;  the  other,  by  C.  Dami- 
ralis,  of  less  merit.  In  theology  and  philosophy 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  so  far  as  publica- 
tion is  concerned. 

Holland. — Two  years  ago  note  was  made  of 
Vol.  I  of  Dr.  Pierson's  fine  work,  "  Geestelyke 
Vooronders,"  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
sources  of  civilization  and  intellectual  life.  In 
Vol.  II  the  learned  writer  sketches  Greece  in  its 
epic  poems  and  history.  Homer,  Pindar,  Herod- 
otus, Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  furnish  mate- 
rials, which  are  admirably  and  effectively  used. 
The  book  is  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  stu- 
dents of  ancient  lore.  Mr.  Kalff's  "History  of 
the  Literature  of  Holland  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  "  is  pronounced  to  be  a  valuable  reper- 
tory for  students  and  general  readers.  He  has 
done  full  justice  to  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  and  delineated  Dutch  characteristics 
in  a  clear  and  agreeable  way.  A  posthumous 
work  of  Prof.  Jarissen's  has  been  published, 
"  Historische  Bladen."  The  lectures  of  which  it 
consists  are  written  with  earnestness  and  feeling, 
and  give  a  good  survey  of  the  History  of  Hol- 
land in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, and  under  the  French  dynasty.    His  papers 


on  Cromwell,  Henry  IV,  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  Marie  Antoinette  are  well  worth  reading. 
Prof.  Blok  has  published  a  good  monograph  on 
Louis  of  Nassau,  brother  of  William  the  bileut 
Mr.  Nyhoff  has  undertaken  a  defense  of  the 
stout  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  very  unpop- 
ular in  the  days  of  Stadtholder  William  V.  Prof. 
Fruin  has  given  a  fine  description  of  the  relation 
of  William  III  to  England.  The  correspondence 
between  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States  has  been  published,  and  is 

Fronounced  by  the  critics  to  be  yalnable.  VoL 
I  has  been  brought  out  of  the  conespondenoe 
of  Christian  Huygens,  down  to  the  year  l^Sd. 
Ter  Gouw's  ^  Amsterdam  "  shows  how  badly  that 
city  behaved  at  the  siege  of  Haarlem  in  1573. 
Interest  in  India  is  as  lively  as  ever,  as  shown  by 
realistic  novels,  Indian  sketches,  romantic  stories, 
etc.  Leendertz's  **Van  Atjek's  Stranden"  is 
both  instructive  and  pleasing.  Books  of  travel 
which  are  worth  noticing  are  one  aboat  South 
Africa,  by  Hendrik  P.  M.  Muller,  and  another 
about  Russia,  by  Westeroven  van  Meeteren. 
Something,  not  much,  has  been  done  for  the 
stage.  Novels  and  tales  have  been  produced  in 
abundance,  but  they  are  mostly  without  any  spe- 
cial merit.  Hoover  and  De  Veer  write  serials, 
and  Jan  Holland  glorifies  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  its  institutions  in  '*AthaDasias 
Mors."  Lady  novelists  continue  to  compete 
with  masculine  rivals,  and  secure  fair  success; 
but  the  production  of  novels  this  year  is,  on.  the 
whole,  disappointing.  Schimmel  has  brought 
out  anew  the  best  of  his  old  verses  and  added 
some  fresh  ones,  under  the  title  '*  Innerlyk  Le- 
ven."    There  is  nothing  of  moment  in  philoeo- 

Shy  or  theology  to  be  put  on  record.  There  have 
ied  this  year.  Prof.  Cobet,  the  great  Greek 
scholar ;  Dr.  Campbell,  well  known  K>r  bis  *^  An- 
nals of  Netherland  Typography  to  the  Fifteenth 
Century  '* ;  Annie  Foore ;  ana  the  poet  Ten  Kate: 
Italj.—Literature  has  flourished  in  Italy  this 
year  better  than  in  the  previous  year.  Signor 
Carducci,  by  far  the  best  of  Italian  poets,  has 
published  "  Terze  Odi  Barbares,"  i.  e.,  a  third  en- 
stallment  of  odes  in  classical  meters.  They  are 
marked  by  vivid  imagination,  fine  language,  and 
genuine  inspiration,  with  a  little  stiffness  and 
some  doubtfulness  occasionally  as  to  the  mean- 
ing. This  remark  applies  with  force  to  the  ^  Ode 
to  the  Queen  of  Italy,"  or  **  The  Lute  and  the 
Lyre."  Signor  Gabude  d' Annunzio  has  published 
a  volume  entitled  "  Llsoetto :  la  Chimera,"  but 
the  poems  are  not  new.  His  verse  is  criticised 
as  having  much  color  but  little  substance.  Other 
poets  and  verse  makers  hardly  deserve  mention 
here.  A  distinguished  poetess  named  Vivanti 
has  appeared,  and  Signor  Carducci  has  written  a 
preface  to  her  poems.  Some  translations  of 
merit  have  been  made  from  Longfellow's  writ- 
ings. In  the  way  of  romance,  E.  de  Araicis  has 
brought  out  a  novel  entitled  *'  U  Romanzo  d*un 
Maestro."  The  critics  complain  that  the  book  is 
too  vague  and  uncertain  in  its  teaching  to  prove 
of  much  value  to  readers,  yet  the  book  is  well 
written,  and  will  repay  examination.  Matilde 
Searo,  one  of  the  best  novelists  in  Italy,  has  pub- 
lished a  book  called  "  Adio  Amare,*'  whicTi  is 
said  to  be  highly  attractive.  Other  writers  of  fic- 
tion this  year  are  of  little  account  S.  Farina, 
Valcarenghi,  S.  B.  Abini,  E.  de  Marchi,  and  a 
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nnrober  of  others  are  named  as  having  succeeded 
fairly  well.  In  history  F.  Martini  has  hronght 
out  Giusti*8  "  Memorie,"  which  dates  to  the  Tus- 
can revolution  of  1848.  Signor  Cappelletti  has 
given  to  the  public,  in  three  volumes,  a  history 
of  the  first  French  revolution,  painstaking,  but 
of  small  merit  as  to  style,  etc.  Tivaroni,  who  is 
called  a  radical,  has  worked  in  the  same  field, 
and  Prof.  Franchetti  has  contributed  some  good 
articles  in  the  **  Nuova  Antologia."  J.  Ghiron 
(recently  deceased)  left  a  work  continuing  the 
annals  of  Coppi,  entitled  "Annali  d'ltalla.'* 
The  book  is  of  indifferent  merit.  The  Historical 
Institute  is  doing  good  work.  Four  highly  in- 
teresting volumes  have  been  published  in  rela- 
tion to  Venetian  chronicles,  registers,  etc.  Pa- 
oli's  ''Book  of  Montaperti "  is  really  valuable, 
containing  statutes,  deliberations,  officers,  and 
the  like,  of  the  Florentine  Guelphs  in  1260.  Very 
numerous  are  the  contributions  to  special  histor- 
ical points  and  topics,  but  the  critics  point  out 
the  striking  disproportion  between  historical  re- 
search and  historical  composition  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  lyric  poetry  Annie  Vivanti's  poems 
(with  preface  by  Carducci)  manifest  great  liveli- 
ness and  genuine  originality.  The  centenary  of 
Beatrice  Portinari,  the  lovely  young  girl  immor- 
talized by  Dante,  was  celebrated  by  publishing  a 
volume,  the  articles  in  which  were  written  en- 
tirely by  ladies.  The  gentler  sex  in  Italy  are  al- 
so imitating  those  of  other  nationalities  by  be- 
coming lecturers.  The  critics  thus  far  award 
but  famt  praise  to  their  new  venture. 

Norway. — General  prosperity  in  Norway  this 
year  appears  plainly  to  have  had  its  effect  upon 
literature  and  book  publishing.  Of  novelists.  J. 
Hilditch  gives  food  nope  as  to  the  future.  His 
book,  **  Under  Norske  Flag  "  (•*  Fortaellinger  og 
Skitser'^  is  noted  for  hearty  humor  of  the  east 
country  folks  of  his  native  land.  G.  Finne  is 
said  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  Hilditch,  a  man, 
no  doubt,  of  industry  and  energy,  but  no  humor, 
or  almost  none.  His  stories, "  The  Philosopher  " 
and  "  Dr.  Wang's  Children,"  have  come  before 
the  public  in  the  newspapers.  Hjalmar  Christe- 
sen  has  made  his  dSbut  with  "  A  Freethinker,  a 
Picture  of  the  Times."  A  young  lady  also,  under 
the  pseudonym  Anna  Munch,  has  published  a 
tale  of  Christian  ia,  entitled  "  Women :  a  Story  of 
Historical  Development."  It  is  said  to  be  clever 
and  accurate,  perhaps  a  little  too  bold.  BjSm- 
stjeme  Bj5rnson*s  novel  "  In  God's  Way "  is 
probably  the  best  of  the  year.  The  critics  find 
some  fault,  but  agree  as  to  its  great  ability  and 
nn Ragging  interest.  Kristian  Gloersen's  new 
story,  "Drifting  Streams,"  and  Anie  Garborg's 
new  novel,  **  With  Mamma,"  are  much  praised, 
the  latter  receiving  2,000  marks  from  the  "  Freie 
Buhne,"  of  Berlin.  Kristofer  Kristofersen  has 
added  to  his  tales  a  '*  Picture  from  the  Last  Cent- 
ury," entitled  "Pram."  Jonas  Lie  has  pub- 
lished this  year  only  a  small  volume  of  poems. 
"  Poems  and  Sketches,"  by  Th.  Kiemeff  (recent- 
ly deceased),  have  been  brought  out ;  he  was  a 
poet  of  what  is  known  as  the  Wei  haven  school. 
H.  Sinding  published  nothing  new  this  year,  but 
only  an  anthology  containing  many  poems  of 
young  authors.  The  new  dramatists  are  criti- 
cised severely,  such  as  Holger,  Sinding.  Vetle 
Viele,  Bendiz  Lange,  etc.  Henrik  Ibsen  has  not 
contributed  any  dramatic  work  this  year.    N. 


Rolfsen's  "Svein  Urad"  is  pronounced  to  be 
only  so-so  in  merit,  and  G.  Heiberg's  "King 
Midas "  was  brought  out  in  the  Royal  Theatre 
at  Copenhagen,  and  later  in  Berlin  and  Vienna^ 
Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  real 
merits.  It  is  felt  to  he  an  attack  on  B.  BjOm- 
son's  school  of  thought,  and  has  naturally  aroused 
opposition.  In  prose  literature  there  are  several 
new  books.  S.  Bug^,  a  genial  philologist,  spoken 
of  last  year  in  this  connection,  has  completed 
the  first  series  of  his  "  Studies  on  the  Legends 
of  Northern  Gods  and  Heroes,"  begun  some  ten 
years  ago.  Hans  Ross's  appendix  to  Aasen's 
"Norwegian  Dialect  Dictionary"  is  also,  after 
long  delay,  making  its  appearance  in  print.  Clara 
Tschudi's  "  Life  of  the  Empress  Eugenie "  and 
W.  Troje's  book  on  "Thomas  Cariyle,  his  Life 
and  Works,"  deserve  some  commendation  at 
least.  H.  Jaeger  has  written  a  book  about  Ber- 
gen and  its  inhabitants,  and  has  also  published 
a  collection  of  his  tales  and  sketches.  Arne 
Garborg  has  printed  a  volume  of  his  critical  and 
controversial  papers,  and  D.  Meidell,  a  veteran 
journalist,  has  also  brought  out  additional  con- 
troversial and  humorous  es8a3rs.  In  philosophy 
and  theology  the  year  1890  is  almost  a  blank. 
There  is  no  work  of  sufficient  value  to  require 
mention  in  the  present  record. 

Poland. — There  is  not  much  of  moment  in  lit- 
erature in  Poland  this  year  to  which  we  can  call 
attention.  Boleslaw  Prus's  three- volume  novel 
"  The  Puppet "  is  a  rather  remarkable  work  of  its 
kind ;  it  has  been  criticised  a  good  deal,  but  mani- 
fests undoubted  abil itv.  Other  novels  are : "  Count 
Witold,"  by  S.  Brewuski;  "The  Lotos  Flower," 
by  Mile.  Rodziewicz ;  "  The  Counts  of  Starosta," 
by  W.  Los ;  and  "  Hessy  O'Grady,"  by  E.  Maga- 
nowski.  In  the  way  of  nistorical  romances  there 
are  T.  T.  Jez's  "  The  Christian  Knight "  and  "  In 
the  Morning,"  relating  to  the  Southern  Slavs ; 
K.  Kraszewski's  "  Bartochowski,"  a  picture  of 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury ;  and  T.  Lusrezewska's  "  The  Slaves  of  the 
Tartars,"  in  the  dolorous  days  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  novelette  seems  to  be  coming  more 
and  more  into  vogue.  Sienkiewicz,  the  poet  Go- 
malicki,  Lentowski,  Balucki,  Lubowski,  Gawale- 
wicz.  Sewer,  and  Dyyasinski,  all  good  writers, 
have  freely  contributed  to  this  kind  of  fiction. 
Lady  writers  are  also  numerous,  and  quite  suc- 
cessful on  the  whole.  In  the  drama  there  has 
been  much  activity,  and  some  of  the  productions 
of  the  year  will  probably  survive.  Among  these 
are  E.  Lubowski's  comedy  "The  Wives'  Confi- 
dante," K.  Zalewski's  farce  "  Oh,  those  Men !,'' 
Sewei^s  drama  of  popular  life  "For  the  Holy 
Ground's  Sake,"  and  K.  Glinski's  tragedy  "  Al- 
mansor,"  from  Spanish  history,  In  poetry  very 
little  of  consequence  has  been  done,  ^veral 
new  writers  show  traces  of  genuine  talent,  Ro- 
doc's  third  series  of  satires  is  above  the  average 
in  style  and  wit.  History  this  year  has  been 
mainly  confined  to  reproduction  of  documents 
and  sources  of  history,  such  as  the  "Town  and 
Country  Acts,"  by  Prof.  Liske;  "The  Laws, 
Privileges,  and  Statutes  of  the  City  of  Cracow," 
by  Piekosinski;  and  the  like.  "T*he  History  of 
Poland,"  by  E.  Boguslawski,  is  criticised  as  lean- 
ing too  much  to  Panslavism.  W.  Lozinski's 
"  The  Patricians  and  Citizens  of  Lemberg  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  "  is  highly 
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spoken  of  by  competent  judges.  Some  narra- 
tives of  travel  have  appeared.  **  The  Geographi- 
cal Lexicon  of  Poland/*  in  its  ancient  extent  and 
importance,  has  reached  its  tenth  volume  and  is 
highly  esteemed.  There  is  also  a  journal  of 
geography  and  ethnography  established  in  War- 
saw, which  promises  well  for  the  future  of  natu- 
ral science. 

>  Rassia. — In  regard  to  literature  in  Russia 
the  critics  speak  in  desponding  terms,  as  if  it 
were  running  into  '*  individualism  '*  to  a  harm- 
ful extent.  Count  Tolstoi's  notorious  '*  Ki-eut- 
zer  Sonata  "  occupies  the  attention  of  reviewers 
very  largely,  as  it  relates  to  a  subject,  viz.,  strange 
and  unhappy  marriages,  with  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  deal  judiciously  for  public  benefit.  They  find 
it  difficult  to  speak  of  tne  work  in  any  terms  ad- 
equate to  its  power  for  mischief  as  well  as  for 
good,  possibly.  Other  peoples,  who  know  the  book 
by  translation,  are  even  more  in  tlie  dark  than 
the  count's  own  countrymen.  The  poet  Minshi 
puts  forth  a  *'  philosophical "  theory,  in  a  book 
entitled  "  In  the  Light  of  Conscience,"  but,  as  it 
is  partly  made  up  of  pessimism  and  some  of  the 
antinomies  of  Kant,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove  of 
much  value  to  any  one.  There  is  a  plain  demand 
for  some  philosophical  and  ethical  basis  on  which 
agreement  ou^ht  to  be  had.  A.  Tchikoff  pub- 
lishes stories  m  illustration  of  this.  He  calls 
them  "  Discontented  People,"  and  uses  his  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  all  sorts  of  questions  on  the  gen- 
eral aimlessness  and  inanity  of  human  life.  A. 
ErtePs  story  of  village  life,  since  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs,  is  entitled  "The  Gardenins: 
their  Servants,  their  Adherents,  and  their  Ene- 
mies," and  may  prove  to  be  of  service  to  thought- 
ful readers.  The  drama  is  indebted  to  "The 
Artist,"  a  new  magazine,  for  publishing  some  ten 
plays  in  its  pages  this  year.  The  plots  seem  to 
oe  disgusting  enough,  being  mostly  based  on 
adultery  and  its  strange  consequences  in  regard 
to  morals  generally.  The  idea  of  the  writers  for 
the  most  part  is  the  pernicious  one  that  feeling 
is  in  all  cases  to  override  and  despise  all  vows 
and  promises  in  marriage.  Unhappily,  dramatic 
literature  displays  a  like  tendency  almost  every- 
where. SaltiKoff's  place  in  literature  is  discussed 
by  Th.  Mikhailovski,  and  A.  Puipin  and  K.  Arse- 
nieff  have  gathered  material  for  his  biography.  A 
complete  collection  of  SaltikoflTs  works,  in  nine 
volumes,  appeared  this  year.  A  new  edition  of 
Ostrovski's  works  has  also  been  published.  Im- 
portant for  the  history  of  modem  Russian  litera- 
ture arc  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Madame  Golovatchez, 
formerly  Madame  Panieff.  A  biography  of  A.  J. 
Koshelev,  one  of  the  Slavophils,  is  in  prepara- 
tion. A.  Skabitchevski  has  Drought  out  anew  his 
'•  Forty  Years  of  Russian  Criticism  "  (1820-'60), 
with  some  other  essays.  Vengerov's  first  volume 
of  "  Critical  and  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Rus- 
sian Authors"  has  also  appeared.  It  covers 
only  the  letter  A.  Questions  in  philosophy  and 
^ychology  attract  attention,  as  heretofore. 
Prince  S.  frubetzkoy  has  entered  the  arena,  and, 
taking  "The  Metaphysics  of  A  ndent  Greece"  as 
his.  topic,  he  expatiates  with  boldness  and  confi- 
dence on  improvements  in  philosophy  and  ethics. 
In  history,  ethnography,  and  archapology  the 
year  1890  has  been  fruitful.  A.  Lappodanilev- 
sky  writes  excellently  of  Russian  finance  in  the 
seventeenth    century ;    Prof.    Sergu6vitch    dis- 


cusses "  Russian  Legal  Antionities,**  i.  e.,  terri- 
tories and  population ;  and  M.  Dyakonov  gives 
the  historv  of  autocracy  in  "  The  Power  of  the 
Tzars  of  Muscovy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century." 
V.  Andrievitch  has  written  a  "History  of  Si- 
beria." in  six  volumes.  A  well-written  "His- 
tory of  Catharine  11,"  Vol.. I,  has  appeared,  and 
promises  to  be  a  useful  and  interesting  addition 
to  historical  literature.  The  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences has  issued  "  Records  of  the  State  of  Mus- 
covy," Vol.  1,  1571-1634,  edited  by  N.  A.  Po- 
poff.  Mention  may  also  here  be  made  of  D. 
Tzvetayev's  "  Protestantism  and  Protestants  in 
Russia  down  to  the  Reforms  of  Peter  the  Great." 
In  ethnography  two  books  are  worth  noting,  A. 
Kharowzin's  "The  Eirgheze  of  Bonheef  "  and 
N.  Kharvuzin's  "  Russian  Laplanders."  Arche- 
ology has  not  received  its  usual  attention  this 
year.  S.  Stepniak,  the  famous  Nihilist,  toward 
the  close  of  1890  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to 
the  United  States.  His  purpose  was  to  deliver 
lectures  to  the  American  people  and  interest 
them  in  the  cause  he  advocates.  Among  those 
who  have  died  are :  Madame  Khvost-Chinski,  N. 
T.  TshemishofEski,  a  sort  of  ringleader  of  nihil- 
ism ;  Prof.  A.  Gradovski,  and  Prof.  O.  Th.  Miller, 
both  eminent  men  in  history  and  literature. 

Spain. — As  liberal  political  ideas  are  ^read- 
ing in  Spain,  even  though  slowly,  their  effect  in 
stimulating  authorship  and  publishing  books  be- 
comes evident.  The  Royal  Academy  of  H'lstoTj 
has  been  rather  inert  of  late,  and  complaint  is 
freely  made  of  its  sluggishness.  A  new  edition 
of  the  renowned  Lope  de  Vega's  work  is  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Academy,  and  is  entrusted  to 
a  thoroughly  competent  editor,  Don  M.  M.  Pe- 
layo.  The  taste  for  ancient  and  modem  art  is 
decidedly  on  the  increase,  and  the  call  made  for 
books  in  this  department  plainly  indicates  public 
sentiment.  A  work,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  entit- 
led "  Spain,  Artistic  and  Monumental,"  is  under 
way,  w^ith  great  success  thus  far.  "  Seville,  Mon- 
umental and  Artistic,"  by  Jose  G.  y  Gomez,  de- 
serves the  highest  commendation.  Two  volumes 
of  Count  La  vi nazals  works  on  Spanish  artists 
(two  hundred  in  number),  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  sixteenth  century^  bare  been  brought  out ; 
the  second  volume  reaches  to  the  letter  Lu  A 
work  by  M.  Danvila,  on  "  The  Expulsion  of  the 
Spanish  Moors,"  is  much  commended,  and  treats 
suggestively  the  question  whether  this  expulsion 
was  not  an  unwise  thing,  after  ail.  Spanish  in- 
terest in  early  American  history  is  largely  in- 
creased by  the  approaching  fourth  centenary  of 
Columbus's  great  work,  which  is  to  take  place  in 
Madrid  in  1898.  Much  critical  and  learned  di»- 
cussion  has  been  entered  into  as  to  the  actual, 
verifiable  facts  in  regard  to  the  nationality  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  G.  F.  Duro's  book, 
"  Nebulosa  de  Colon,"  published  early  in  the  rear, 
is  marked  by  its  ability  and  good  sense,  and  has 
aroused  public  interest  in  the  questions  at  issue 
between  Spain  and  other  countries  as  to  the  act- 
ual birthplace  of  the  great  discoverer.  In  regard 
to  belleS'lettrea  not  much  can  be  said  for  1890. 
Poets  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  nothing  re- 
markable has  seen  the  light  during  the  year. 
Some  few  dramatic  trifies,  as  the  critics  term 
thern,  have  been  put  in  print  Novels,  also,  are 
few  and  of  little  or  slender  merit  Emilia  P. 
Bazan  has  published  a  short  and  capital  tale, 
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**TJn  Destripador  de  Antano."  In  natural  sci- 
ence no  works  of  value  have  been  brought  out. 
Translations  from  Oriental  languages  continue 
to  be  made,  as  in  previous  years,  and  with  fair 
success.  In  bibliography  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of 
Gallardo's  *^Ensayo  de  una  Bibliographie,"  have 
been  published,  together  with  two  prize  essays. 
Liiterary  clubs  or  printing  societies  m  the  capi- 
tal, as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  have  shown 
unusual  activity.  Their  publications  are  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  and  do  credit  to  the  taste, 
skill,  and  ability  of  those  engaged  in  so  praise- 
worthy an  undertaking. 

LOUISIANA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  April  30,  1812;  area  48,720  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  152,928  in  1820 ; 
215.739  in  1830 ;  352,411  in  1840 ;  517,726  in  1850 ; 
708,002  in  1860 ;  726.915  in  1870 ;  939,946  in  1880 ; 
and  1,118,587  in  1890.    Capital,  Baton  Rouge. 

Goveminent.— The  following  were  the  State 
of&cera  during  the  year:  Governor,  Francis  T. 
Nicholls,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James 
Jeffries ;  Secretary  of  State,  Leonard  F.  Mason ; 
Treasurer,  William  H.  Pipes;  Auditor,  Ollie  B. 
Steele;  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 
Joseph  A.  Breaux,  succeeded  in  July  by  William 
H.  Jack ;  Attorney-General,  Walter  H.  Rogers ; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thompson  J.  Bird ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Edward  Ber- 
mudez;  Associate  Justices,  Felix  P.  Poch^,  suc- 
ceeded by  James  A.  Breaux,  Samuel  D.  McEnery, 
Charles  E.  Fenner,  and  Lynn  B.  Watkins. 

Popalatlon. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  population  of  the  State  by  parishes,  as  as- 
certained by  the  national  census  of  this  year, 
compared  with  similar  figures  for  1880 : 


PARISHES. 


1880.    I    1890. 


PARISHES. 


AcRdto 

Ascension 

AMumptioD 

Avoyelles 

Baton  Rouge,  East. . . 
Baton  Ronge,  West. . 

Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddft. 

Galcaaen 

Cald^U 

Cameron 

OarroU,Kast 

CanroU,  West 

Catahoala 

Clalb*»rne 

Concordia 

DeSoCo 

Felldana,  Kast. 

Felidana,  West 

FrankUn 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson 

JefhnoD 

lAfltyette 

Lafonrehe 

I<incoln 

l.lvinK»tnn 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Katebitoches 

Orleans 

Onscblta 

Plaqaemlnes   

poiDte  Coap6e 

Bapkles  

Bed  River 

Blehhuid 

SsbUw 


1880. 

1890. 

18,281 

16,895 

19,646 

17,010 

19,629 

1«,747 

26.112 

19,966 

26,922 

7,667 

8,868 

10,442 

14,108 

16,0  2 

20,880 

26.296 

81,«» 

12,484 

20,176 

0,767 

6,814 

2,416 

2,823 

12,184 

12,862 

2,776 

8,748 

10,2n 

12,002 

18,887 

28,812 

14,914 

14,871 

15,«)8 

19,860 

1&,I82 

17,908 

12,^09 

16,062 

6,496 

6,900 

6,188 

8,270 

16,676 

20,997 

17.M4 

21.84S 

6,828 

7.468 

12,166 

18,221 

18,286 

15.966 

19,11^1 

22.096 

11.076 

14,758 

6.268 

6.769 

18,906 

14.186 

14.206 

16.786 

19,707 

25.886 

216,090 

242.089 

14,685 

17.986 

11,676 

12,641 

17,785 

19,618 

28.668 

27,642 

8,578 

11,818 

8.440 

10,280 

7;S44 

9,890 

18.281 

2,65 » 

2,619 

8,965 

6.956 

696 

8,666 

4.283 

6.2:)0 

7,692 

47 

412 

223 

972 

1,725 

4,476 

*48 

4,267 

2,771 

2,264 

4<)6 

2,082 

4.821 

4,804 

2,126 

1.065 

2,781 

2,982 

8,678 

611 

229 

2.580 

6,129 

2^949 

8,800 

966 

1,828 

4.079 

2.745 

1.790 

2,046 


8t  Bemanl 

St  Charles 

Bt  Helena 

8t.  James 

bt.  John  the  Baptist . 

Bt  Landry 

Bt.  Martin 

BtMiiry 

Bt.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa. 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Wsshluf^n 

Webster 

Winn 


4.405 

7,161 

7.604 

14,714 

9,686 

4(),(H)4 

12,668 

19,891 

6.887 

9,683 

17,815 

17,957 

18,526 

8,728 

6,160 

6,190 

10,005 

^846 


Total 989,946     1,118,687        178,841 


4,826 

•79 

7,787 

676 

a062 

668 

16.715 

1,001 

11,859 

1,678 

40,260 

243 

14,884 

2,221 

22,416 

2,525 

10,160 

8,278 

12,656 

8,017 

16,647 

•1,168 

20,167 

2,210 

17,804 

8,778 

14.284 

6,606 

6.908 

748 

6,700 

1,610 

12.466 

2,461 

7,082 

1.286 

•  Decrease. 
Finances. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  operations  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  bien- 
nial period  ending  Jan.  1, 1890: 

Balance  in  all  ftmds,  Jan.  1, 1888 $2,297,968  10 

£eoeipts  daring  lb88 2,189,698  24 

Total $4,487,666  84 


Disbarsements  daring  the  year  1S88 '. .  $4,197,786  91 

Balance  in  all  ftmds,  Jan.  1, 1889 $289,^  48 

Beceipto  during  1839 2,120,026  70 

Total $2,859,896  18 


Disbursements  dnring  1889 $2,106,741  98 

Balance  in  all  ftmds,  Jan.  1, 1690 $264,164  16 

The  gratifying  report  is  made  by  the  Treasurer 
that  the  revenues  of  1889— derived  from  taxes, 
licenses,  etc.,  for  that  year — will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  warrants  drawn  against  them ; 
and  that,  with  reasonable  economy  by  the  Legis- 
lature, there  need  be  no  future  accumulation  of 
unpaid  warrants. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  debt 
of  the  State  on  May  1. 1890: 

Consolidated  bonds  ontstandinfr $11,641,900  00 

Constitutional  bonds,  in  lieu  of  consolidated 

,  bonds 217,60000 

Interest  coupons  outstanding 481,^^5  17 

Baby  bonds  and  par  certificates 1,288,682  62 

Fractional  certificates 646  74 

Warrants  issued  on  revenue  of  1878 21.002  87 

Other  outstanding  warrants  unpaid 882,494  86 

Total $14,488,881  16 

There  are  also  outstanding  warrants  to  the 
value  of  $125,523.08.  which  are  an  indebtedness 
of  the  State,  but  are  receivable  in  payment  of 
back  taxes  only. 

From  the  irregularities  of  ex-Treasurer  Burke 
the  State  will  lose  a  comparatively  small  sum. 
The  final  statement  of  State  bonds  fraudulently 
issued  by  him  is  as  follows :  Consolidated  bonds, 
supposed  to  be  canceled  or  destroyed,  |303,600; 
constitutional  bonds,  issuable  only  in  exchange 
for  certain  consolidated  bonds,  $70,000;  baby 
bonds,  supposed  to  be  canceled,  $421,935;  total, 
$795,535.  By  the  unlawful  sale  of  these  bonds 
the  ex-Treasurer  secured  large  sums  of  money, 
which  he  converted  to  his  own  use.  The  law  is, 
however,  well  settled  that  the  State  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  these  wrong-doings,  and  that  the 
bonds  wrongfully  issued  are  not  legal  obligations 
of  the  State.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  similar  case,  has  declared  that  "the  Gov- 
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eminent  itself  is  not  responsible  for  the  wrongs 
or  negligences  or  omissions  of  duty  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  or  agents  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic serv^ice,  for  it  does  not  undertake  to  guaran- 
tee to  any  person  the  fidelity  of  any  of  the  offi- 
cers or  agents  whom  it  employs,  since  that  would 
involve  it  in  all  its  operations  in  difficulties  which 
would  be  subversive  of  the  public  interests."  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  the  civil  suit  against 
Maurice  J.  Hart,  begun  in  October,  1889,  to  com- 
pel him  to  return  to  the  State  $61,000  of  the 
constitutional  bonds  fraudulently  issued  by  the 
ex-Treasurer,  was  decided  in  the  local  district 
court,  on  March  27,  in  favor  of  the  State,  and 
the  bonds  were  surrendered.  A  similar  decision 
was  rendered  against  Miss  Laura  Gaines,  on 
March  21,  and  on  May  29  the  State  obtained  an- 
other judgment  against  Maurice  J.  Hart  for  the 
return  of  certain  consolidated  bonds  held  by 
him.  Thereupon  the  holders  of  the  fraudulent 
securities,  seeing  that  they  had  no  standing  at 
law,  and  deeming  it  a  hardship  to  lose  the  pur- 
chase money  that  they  had  innocently  paid,  peti- 
tioned the  Legislature,  on  May  28,  to  grant  tnem 
relief  by  issuing  to  them  valid  State  bonds  of  a 
face  value  equal  to  that  of  the  fraudulent  bonds, 
but  they  failed  to  obtain  the  desired  legislation. 
Before  the  fraud  of  the  ex-Treasurer  was  discov- 
ered interest  coupons  to  the  value  of  $88,970 
had  been  presented  to  the  State  treasury  and 
paid.  For  the  purpose  of  recovering  this  loss, 
if  possible,  a  suit  was  begun,  on  May  12,  against 
the  sureties  uj)on  the  bond  of  the  ex-Treasurer. 

In  the  criminal  proceedings  that  were  begun 
in  October  and  Novemfber,  1889,  against  the  ex- 
Treasurer  and  Maurice  J,  Hart,  the  trial  of  the 
latter  for  embezzlement  of  State  bonds  took 
place  in  January,  and  resulted  in  his  acquittal  on 
Jan.  25.  The  other  criminal  c&<«es  against  him 
for  publishing  forged  bonds  were  discontinued 
on  Feb.  13.  On  July  5  an  act  of  the  State  Legis- 
ture  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  authorizing 
him  to  offer  a  reward  of  $10,000  for  the  capture 
and  return  to  the  State  of  the  defaulting  ex-Treas- 
urer, but  up  to  the  /ilose  of  the  year  he  was  still 
at  large. 

Yalaations. — The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  State,  not  including  railroad, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  property,  was  $208,476,- 
914  in  1888,  and  $226,392,288,  in  1889.  The  valu- 
ation of  the  country  parishes  in  1888  was  $88,- 
799,720,  and  in  1889,  $97,123,282;  the  parish  of 
Orleans  was  valued  in  1888  at  $119,277,194,  and 
in  1889  at  $129,268,905.  In  the  country  parishes 
the  valuation  of  lands  in  1888  was  $52,287,279, 
and  in  1889,  $55,053,261 ;  of  town  lots  in  1888, 
$11,490,340,  in  1889,  $12,914,307;  of  live  stock 
in  1888,  $11,752,194,  in  1889,  $12,721,144;  of 
other  personal  property  in  1888,  $13,269,907,  in 
1889,  $16,434,570.  In  the  parish  of  Orleans  the 
valuation  of  town  lots  in  1888  was  $85,773,509, 
in  1889,  $86.427,023 ;  of  live  stock  in  1888,  $1,- 
088,305,  in  1889,  $1,051,825;  of  other  personal 
property  in  1888,  $32,4135,380,  in  1889,  $41,790,- 
057.  The  rate  of  State  taxation  is  6  mills  on  the 
dollar. 

Legislatiye  Session. — The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  began  on  May 
12  and  adjourned  on  July  10.  Its  important 
action  on  the  question  of  renewing  the  license 
to  a  State  lottery  is  considered  elsewhere.    The 


lease  of  the  State  convicts  to  S.  L.  James,  which 
would  expire  in  March,  1891,  was  renewed  for 
ten  years  from  that  date,  the  lessee  paying  an 
annual  rental  of  $50,000  to  the  State  and  agree- 
ing to  employ  the  convicts  only  upon  levees, 
railroads,  canals,  or  other  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  in  no  case  to  use  or  hire  or  sub- 
let them  for  agricultural  work.  Another  act  re- 
quires all  railway  companies,  except  street  rail- 
way companies,  to  provide  equal  but  separate 
accomodations  for  tne  white  and  colored  races, 
by  providing  two  or  more  passenger  coaches  for 
each  train,  or  by  dividing  each  passenger  ooach. 
Conductors  are  clothed  with  autnority  to  enforce 
this  act,  and  to  refuse  transportation  to  persons 
who  refuse  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  An 
act  for  the  suppression  of  trusts  declares  ^  every 
contract  combination  in  the  form  of  tmst,  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce,  or 
to  fix  or  limit  the  amount  or  quantity  of  any 
article,  commodity,  o*  merchandise  to  be  mano- 
factured,  mined,  or  produced  or  sold  "  to  be  il- 
legal. The  Governor  was  authorized  to  accept 
for  the  State  a  gift  from  the  Trustees  for  the 
Assistance  of  the  Blind  of  land  and  buildings  in 
Baton  Rouge,  to  be  used  by  the  State  solely  as 
an  asylum  for  the  blind.  An  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  was  prepared,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  the  election  in  189*3, 
authorizing  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  issue  Con- 
stitution bonds,  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  in 
amount,  to  run  for  fifty  years  at  4  per  cent,  for 
the  purpose  of  funding  its  bonded  debt,  the 
premium  bonds  alone  excepted,  and  authorizing 
that  city  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  1  per  cent,  to 

Say  interest  and  principal  at  maturity.  The 
tate  tax  rate  for  1891  and  succeeding  years  was 
fixed  at  6  mills,  and  imporiant  amendments  were 
made  to  the  law  regulating  the  assessment  of 
property  for  taxation.  As  a  result  of  the  charges 
of  bribery  of  members  made  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  of  the  State  Lottery  Company  to  secure 
a  renewal  of  its  charter,  a  law  was  passed  impos- 
ing a  penalty  of  both  fine  and  imprisonment  upon 
persons  bribing  or  attempting  to  bribe  public 
officers  or  voters,  and  upon  persons  receiving 
bribes.  Another  act  requires  all  checks  dfawn 
by  the  State  Treasurer  to  be  countersigned  by 
the  State  Auditor,  and  imposes  other  checks  upon 
these  officers.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were : 

Fixing  the  maximum  tariff  rate  for  pasaen^^  on 
railroads  in  the  State  at  tliree  cents  a  mile  (children 
under  twelve  years  bein^  diarged  huli-ratc).  Tbis  act 
does  not  apply  to  local  or  branch  lines  operated  inde- 
pendently of  the  main  lines,  nor  to  road8  in  ooorse  of 
construotion  or  to  be  constructed  until  five  years  after 
their  completion. 

Qivinsr  to  persons  who  labor  on  logs  or  other  tim- 
ber, or  who  cook  for  personn  engaged  in  such  busine^. 
a  lien  on  such  logs  and  timber,  concurrent  with  that  or 
the  furnisher  of  necessary  supnlica. 

Granting  to  bicyles,  tricyciea,  and  other  vehicles 
propelled  by  hand  or  foot,  the  same  rights  oa  the  pub- 
lic highways  as  those  oi^oyed  by  carrtairea  with  hordes. 

Making  train  robbery,  or  the  attempt  at  train  rob- 
bery, punishable  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years. 

To  authorize  administrntorH,  executors,  tutors,  and 
syndics  to  sell  stocks  and  bonds  at  market  rates  and 
at  private  sale,  with  leave  of  court  first  obtained. 

To  provide  a  method  by  which  insurance  compa- 
nies may  reduce  their  capital  ntock  to  its  actual  value 
when  it  shall  have  been  impaired. 
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To  punish  pereona  who  shall  enjjafre  in,  seek,  or 
a^ree  to  en^i^e  in,  or  in  any  way  aiid,  abet,  or  patron- 
ize any  prize  %ht  eitlier  within  or  witboui  the  State. 

Making  it  a  crime  for  any  person  to  shoot,  stab, 
out,  strike,  or  thrust  another  with  a  dangerous  weap- 
on, with  intent  to  kill,  the  penalty  being  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  three  years. 

Makizif  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  sell, 

give,  or  tease  to  any  minor,  any  pistol,  bowie  knife, 
irk,  or  anything  intended  to  be  carried  or  used  as  a 
concealed  weapon. 

Permitting  the  incorporation  of  trades  unions. 
Knights  of  Labor  assemblies  or  lodges,  Farmers'  Al- 
liances, and  similar  onranizations. 

Makmg  it  unlawftil  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
or  other  live  stock  to  go  on  the  levee  or  the  space  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  levees  and  the  draining  ditch. 
from  and  during  the  time  that  the  water  is  against 
the  levees. 

Appropriating  $7,657  to  par  the  expenses  of  the 
State  troops  in  the  Held  in  the  parishes  of  Iberia, 
8t.  Mary,  and  Latburche  during  the  labor  strikes  in 
ilovember,  1887. 

Granting  to  persons  who  sell  agricultural  products 
of  the  United  States  in  chartered  cities  and  towns  ot 
the  State,  a  special  lien  on  such  products  for  Hvo  days 
after  the  deuveiy  of  the  same  to  the  purchaser. 
Within  that  time  the  vender  may  seize  the  property 
sold,  in  whatever  hands  or  place  it  may  be  found. 

Bearranging  the  judicial  districts  of  the  State. 

To  create  a  new  levee  district  called  the  Red  River, 
Atchafaylaya,  and  Bayou  Boeuf  Levee  District. 

Orsaxuzing  the  parish  of  Orleans  into  a  public  levee 
district,  to  be  called  the  Orleans  Levee  District. 

Creating  a  now  levee  district  to  be  known  as  the 
Pontchartroin  Levee  District. 

Appropriating  $5,000  to  improve  the  Bayou  Pierre 
river. 

To  repeal  the  act  creating  the  Fourth  Levee  Dis- 
trict, and  creating  a  new  district  to  be  known  as  tlie 
Atcliiuraylaya  Levee  District. 

Making  Mardi  Gras  and  the  4th  of  March  legal 
holidays  in  tlie  parish  of  Orleans. 

To  provide  for  placing  habitual  drunkards  under 
the  care  and  custody  of  curators. 

Making  it  a  crime  maliciously  to  destroy,  injure,  or 
damage,  or  to  attempt  to  destroy,  injure,  or  dama^ 
any  sugar  mill,  cotton  gin,  rice  mill,  or  other  factory 
in  the  State,  or  any  machinery  or  apparatus  forming 
port  of  an^  such  factory. 

To  prohibit  the  sale  or  giving  of  alcoholic  or  intoxi- 
cating drink  to  inebriates  or  habitual  drunkards. 

To  prohibit  all  dance  houses,  flrec-and-easy  gambling 
dens,  barrel  bouses,  shandan^oes,  and  like  places. 

Authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  make 
regidations  to  protect  the  health  of  employes  in  man- 
ntactoriea,  laboratories,  and  other  places  m  which 
substances  are  used,  prepared,  or  handled  which  are 
poisonous  or  detrimental  to  health. 

Authorizing  the  sale  at  auction  by  common  carriers 
of  all  freight  unclaimed,  and  directing  that  the  pro- 
ceeds, atler  the  payment  of  charges,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  State  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  school 
fund. 

To  protect  and  advance  agriculture  by  regulating 
the  sale  and  purity  of  Paris  green  used  as  an  insecti- 
cide. 

To  punish  the  abduction  of  women  for  prostitution. 

To  punish  any  person  who,  without  consent  of  tlie 
owner,  cuts,  pulls  down,  bums,  destroys,  kills  or 
deadens,  carries  or  floats  away,  any  tree,  wood,  or  tim- 
ber growing  or  lying  on  the  land  of  another,  or  lying 
in  the  water  on  land  of  another,  or  causes  tois  to  be 
done. 

To  punish  any  person  who  willfully  violates  aeon- 
tract  on  the  faith  of  which  money  or  goods  have  been 
advanced,  without  tenderinflr  to  the  person  who  ad- 
vanced the  money  or  goods  the  amount  or  price  thei'e- 
of,  or  whp  shairwilUblly  interfere  or  entice  away  or 
induce  any  laborer  or  renter,  before  the  expiration  of 
his  contract,  to  leave  his  employer  or  the  place  rented. 


Requiring  every  foreign  corporation  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State,  except  mercantile  corporations,  to 
file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  statement  show- 
ing its  domicile,  and  the  name  of  its  agent  in  the 
SUte. 

Providing  for  the  sale  of  school-indemnity  lands. 

The  State  Lottery.— By  the  terms  of  its 
charter,  the  license  of  the  Louisiana  State  Lot- 
tery Company  would  expire  on  Jan.  1, 1894.  It 
had  been  understood  in  the  State  for  some  time 
that  the  Legislature  of  1890  would  be  asked  to 
renew  the  license,  and  on  this  subject  of  its  re- 
newal a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed. A  large  and  influential  class  of  citizens, 
believing  that  lotteries  were  objectionable  on 
moral  grounds  and  that  the  State  was  incurring 
the  odium  of  the  world  by  supporting  them,  was 
radically  opposed  to  further  legislation  in  their 
favor.  There  was  another  class  who  believed 
that  the  only  escape  from  the  financial  difficul- 
ties and  burdens  besetting  the  State  was  by  ac- 
cepting the  \&Tge  revenue  that  a  lottery  company 
would  pay.  &.T\y  in  the  year  the  anti-lottery 
people,  knowing  the  great  mfluence  wielded  by 
the  Lottery  Company  oy  reason  of  its  wealth,  be- 
gan a  vigorous  and  persistent  advocacy  of  their 
cause.  On  Feb.  28  they  met  in  convention  at 
New  Orleans  and  organized  an  Anti- Lottery 
League  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  system- 
atic canvass.  Numerous  public  meeting  were 
held  at  New  Orleans  and  other  places  under  the 
auspices  of  the  league,  whose  activity  through- 
out the  contest  was  very  great.  On  April  17, 
John  A.  Morris,  actin^^  in  li^half  of  the  Lottery 
Company,  issued  a  circular  letter  offering  the 
State  $600,000  per  annum  for  a  renewal  of  the 
lottery  license  for  twenty-five  years.  On  May 
13  this  offer  was  increased  to  $1,000,000  a  year. 
A  few  days  later,  in  his  biennial  message  to  the 
Legislature,  Gov.  Nicholls  boldly  announced  his 
strong  opposition  to  lotteries  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  his  determination  to  veto  any  legislation 
that  would  involve  a  continued  recognition  of 
them  by  the  State.  This  announcement  did  not 
deter  Mr.  Morris  from  presenting  his  offer  to  the 
Legislature.  The  first  debate  on  the  subject  oc- 
curred in  the  Senate  on  May  21,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  close  of  the  session  prolonged  and 
heated  discussions  were  frequently  held.  On 
May  22  a  member  of  the  Senate  introduced  a 
resolution  making  charges  of  bribery  or  at- 
tempted bribery  of  members  by  agents  of  the 
Lottery  Company  and  demanding  that  an  inves- 
tigation be  undertaken.  Similar  resolutions 
were  presented  to  the  House  a  few  days  later, 
but  action  on  them  in  that  body  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  In  the  Senate  the  resolutions,  after 
Deing  referred  to  a  special  committee,  were  re- 
ported back  without  action  and  were  finally 
smothered.  The  anti-lottery  people,  finding  that 
the  Legislature  was  disposed  to  disregard  their 
charges,  went  so  far  as  to  cause  the  arrest  of 
one  of  the  meml^rs  of  the  House  on  a  charge 
of  receiving  a  bribe ;  but  he  was  soon  released, 
the  prosecution  apparently  having  no  case.  The 
fact  was  well  known,  however,  that  a  large  and 
influential  lobby  paid  by  the  Lottery  Company 
was  in  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Before  the  lottery  discussion  was  far  ad- 
vanced, efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
lottery  to  arrive  at  some  compromise  or  agree- 
ment with  its  opponents,  and  numerous  confer- 
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cncos  were  held.  A  proposition  was  mode  that 
the  lottery  question  snould  be  submitted  to  the 
white  voters  of  the  State  at  a  special  election, 
and  that,  in  case  the  result  should  be  in  favor  of 
a  lottery,  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  call^  and  the  necessary  lottery  legis- 
lation should  be  passed  without  opposition.  The 
anti-lottery  memoers  finally  rejected  this  propo- 
sition and  no  agreement  was  reached.  The  legis- 
lation desired  by  Mr.  Morris  was  introduced  to 
the  House  early  in  June,  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  authorizing 
nim  to  conduct  a  lottery  for  twenty-five  years 
by  paying  to  the  State  $1,000,000  annually,  of 
which  $3*50,000  annually  should  be  devoted  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  levees, 
$350,000  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  $150,- 

000  to  charitable  purposes,  $50,000  for  pensions 
to  Confederate  soldiers,  and  $100,000  for  a  sys- 
tem of  drainage  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
While  this  bill  was  under  discussion  an  offer 
was  received,  on  June  18,  from  Benjamin  New- 

»,  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  State  $1,- 
),000  per  annum  for  the  lottery  franchise  for 
twenty-nve  years.  The  House  rejected  this  offer 
and  passed  the  Morris  bill  on  June  25  by  a  vote 
of  66  to  29.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  received  sev- 
eral amendments,  among  others  one  increasing 
the  price  of  the  franchise  to  $1,250,000  per  an- 
num, the  increase  going  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  State,  and  was  passed  in  its  amended  form 
on  July  1  bv  24  to  12.  On  the  following  day  the 
amended  bill  passed  the  House  and  was  sent  to 
the  Governor.  It  was  returned  by  him,  accom- 
prinied  by  a  veto  message,  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  which  is  as  follows : 

6o  far  A8  a  claim  for  the  necessity  of  the  present 
measure  is  sought  to  be  predicated  upon  the  assumed 
condition  of  the  poverty  of  Louisiana.  I,  as  its  Gov- 
ernor, pronounce  it  totally  without  justification  or  war- 
rant. Some  other  motive  for  this  measure  must  be 
found  thdn  that  her  people  are  unable  honorably  to 
carry  out  for  themselves  the  duties  of  statehood. 
Knowing  this  contemplated  measure  as  I  do,  as  oae 
dishononnflr  and  degrading  Louisiana,  it  has  met,  as 
it  will  continue  to  meet,  my  most  determined  oppo- 
sition.   At  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  will 

1  permit  one  of  mj  hands  to  aid  in  degrading  what 
the  other  was  lost  m  seeking  to  uphold— the  honor  of 
mv  native  State.  Wore  I  to  affix  my  signature  to  the 
bill,  I  would  indeed  be  ashamed  to  let  my  left  hand 
know  what  my  right  hand  had  done.  I  place  tlie 
honor  of  the  State  above  money,  and  in  cxpressln  ? 
that  sentiment,  1  sincerely  voice  that  of  thousands  of 
bravo  and  true  men,  of  good  and  devoted  women  of 
the  State. 

On  July  8  the  House  passed  the  bill  over  the 
veto  by  a  vote  of  66  to  31 ;  but  in  the  Senate  the 
lottery  people  could  not  count  upon  the  necessary 
two  thirds  majority.  They,  therefore,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  but  secured 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  denying  the  right  of 
the  Grovernor,  under  the  Constitution,  to  veto 
any  bill  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment, 
and  returned  the  measure  to  the  House.  The 
latter  body  reconsidered  its  former  vote,  passing 
the  bill  over  the  veto,  and  ordered  the  bill  to  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  promulgation. 
The  reason  for  this  action  is  founded  on  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  the  veto  power  of 
the  Governor  in  the  section  of  the  Constitution 
prescribing  the  method  for  its  amendment. 


Whether  this  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  legally  sound,  the  courts  have  never  de- 
cided, and  under  such  circumstances  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  notified  Mr.  Morris  that  he  should 
refuse  to  publish  the  amendment.  On  Dec.  15 
Mr.  Morris  filed  in  the  district  court  of  East 
Baton  Rouge  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
to  compel  the  Secretary  to  make  such  publica- 
tion. A  hearing  on  tHe  case  was  set  down  for 
Jan.  9, 1801. 

Agrienltnre. — The  following  table  shows  the 
agricultural  production  of  the  State  for  the 
years  1888  and  1889,  as  reported  by  the  State 
Auditor : 


PRODUCTS. 

Molaasea.  barrels 

Bairar,  tuxTsheads 

Bugar,  barrelB 

Cotton,  baien 

Bloe,  barrels. 

Com,  bushels 

Oats,  bushels 

Potatoes  

Wheat,  bushels 


1S88. 


89S,150 
fi00,981 
186,616 

4:)8,6») 

12,196.469 

464,9^7 

1,492.045 

6^7 


1889. 


409.669 

881,U8 
47A,on 

1,150)^ 

ias4C8,7M 

896^281 

1,704,436 


Education. — At  the  Southern  University  for 
colored  students,  the  attendance  for  the  past 
four  years  has  averaged  899.  This  institution 
was  established  in  1880.  The  Legislature  of 
1886  appropriated  $14,000  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  a  permanent  school  building.  With  aid  from 
other  sources,  and  with  $12,000  additional 
raised  upon  a  mortgage,  a  building  has  been 
erected  at  a  total  cost,  with  the  land,  of  $36,- 
033.20.  At  the  State  University  and  Agricult- 
ural and  Mechanical  College  at  Baton  Rouge 
there  were  140  cadets  in  attendance  in  June,  18M. 

Charities.— At  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at 
Jackson  there  were  515  patients  in  June  of  this 
year,  of  whom  200  were  colored.  The  institution 
is  overcrowded,  its  normal  capacity  being  450. 
There  are  also  large  numbers  of  insane  patients 
in  the  nansh  jails  without  proper  treatment. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  been  united 
since  1888,  and  have  occupied  the  university 
building  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  Legislature  this 
year  accented  a  gift  from  certain  tnistees  of  land 
and  buildings  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  to  these  the 
blind  pupils  have  been  removed.  The  number 
of  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  cared  for  during  the 
two  years  endiner  in  1890  was  68.  • 

The  State  Soldiers'  Home  contained  50  soldiers 
in  June.  1890.  During  the  two  years  ending  in 
1890  the  total  expenses  of  the  institution  were 
$18,946,  while  the  Legislative  appropriation  was 
only  $15,000.  The  deficit  was  paid  by  private 
liberality. 

At  the  Charity  Hospital  in  New  Orleans  6,445 
patients  were  cared  for  during  1889,  the  daily 
average  being  688.  The  receipts  for  the  vealr 
were  $188,199.87,  and  the  disbursements  $188.- 
324.45.  The  legislative  appropriation  for  the 
past  two  years  was  $40,000  annually. 

Militia.  —  The  Louisiana  National  Guard 
numbers  418  officers  and  men,  and  the  special 
militia  force,  composed  of  15  companies,  aggre- 
gates 704  men.  A  commendable  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  'the  militia,  which  has  in- 
creased steadily  in  numbers,  and  in  the  past  few 
years  has  risen  from  18  to  28  companies. 
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Parish  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Louisiana 

Sarishes  in  1890  was  $156,915.  a  decrease  of  $951,- 
36  in  ten  years.  The  bonded  debt  is  $46,500, 
and  the  floating  debt  $84,136.  Of  the  59  parishes, 
all  but  16  are  without  debt.  , 

Levees.— The  report  of  the  Board  of  State 
Engineers  for  the  two  years  ending  April  20, 
1890,  shows  that  the  levee  work  done  by  the 
State  during  the  period  embraces  the  building 
of  110  miles  of  new  levees  and  the  raising  and 
strengthening  of  126  miles  of  old  ones.  The 
work  has  been  done  under  100  contracts  at 
prices  ranging  from  11  to  19^  cents  a  cubic  yard, 
the  average  price  being  15*6  cents.  The  total 
cost  of  the  levee  work  undertaken  by  the  State 
since  April  20, 1888,  is  estimated  at  $908,402.55, 
and  involves  5,827,813  cubic  yards  of  earthwork. 
Some  of  the  work  has  been  interrupted  by  high 
water,  but  not  exceedinp^  5}  per  cent,  of  it  re- 
mains incomplete.  Durmg  the  same  i)eriod  the 
Fifth  Levee  District  has  raised  and  enlarged  its 
levees  and  built  new  works,  involving  about  834,- 
335  cubic  vards  of  earthwork  at  a  cost  of  about 
$125,180.27.  The  Unit«d  States  has  also  built 
and  enlarged  levees  in  the  Fifth  Louisiana  lievee 
District,  amountinff  to  over  750,000  cubic  jards 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $145,000,  besides  dom^  a 
large  amount  of  levee  work  in  Desha  and  Chicot 
Coimties,  Ark.,  on  which  the  State  is  largely  de- 

emdent  for  protection.  The  Tensas  Basin  Levee 
istrict  had  also  done  levee  work,  which  is  most- 
ly in  Arkansas,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
204^000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $38,000. 

Floods,— The  latter  part  of  Febniary  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  long-continued  and  disastrous 
overflow  in  the  lower  Mississippi  valley.  The 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers  and  a 
few  tributary  streams  reached  a  height  in  some 
places  above  any  former  records,  breaking 
through  the  levees  and  flooding  the  lowlands  on 
either  side  for  miles.  Hundreds  of  people  were 
driven  from  their  homes,  their  cattle  drowned, 
their  crops  of  sugar-cane  ruined,  and  their  sup 
plies  of  n)od  destroyed.  Crevasses  or  breaks  m 
the  levees  were  recorded  nearly  every  day,  from 
Feb.  24  to  the  middle  of  May.  Among  the  largest 
and  most  destructive  of  these  breaks  were  those 
at  Nita  plantation  in  St.  James  Parish,  at  Raleigh 
or  Pecan  Grove  in  East  Carroll,  at  Myrtle  Grove 
In  Plaquemines,  at  Skipwith's  Landings,  at  Upper 
Morganza  in  Pointe  Coupee,  and  at  Lobdell  in 
West  Baton  Rouge.  The  tracks  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  were  submerged,  and  it  was  un- 
able to  run  its  trains  into  New  Orleans  for  more 
than  a  month.  The  traffic  of  the  Texas  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  was  also  seriously 
interrupted. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Board  of  State 
Engineers,  maile  to  the  Legislature  on  May  31, 
the  aggregate  width  of  crevasses  caused  by  the 
flood  was  3.73  miles  on  the  Mississippi  and  Old 
rivers,  2*41  miles  on  the  Red  river,  ana  2*46  miles 
on  the  Atchafalaya,  Lafourche,  and  Des  Glaizes 
rivers,  a  total  of  8*6  miles. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  the  waters  re- 
ceded, and  by  June  1  agricultural  work  could  be 
resumed  in  most  places.  The  sugar  plantations 
suffered  the  greatest  damage,  while  the  cotton 
planters,  by  replanting,  were  generally  able  to  se- 
cure the  usual  crop. 


PolltlcaL — The  only  general  election  held  in 
the  State  this  year  was  for  members  of  Congress 
in  November.    Six  Democratic  candidates  were 

LUTHERANS.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  for  1800,  as  thev  are  given 
in  the  **  Lutheran  Church  Annual " :  The  Church 
numbers  67  synods,  4,774  clergymen,  8,160  con- 
gregations, 1,188,993  communicant  members,  6,- 
500,000  baptized  members,  3,573  Sundav-schools, 
853,804  pupils,  2,080  parochial  schools,  958  teach- 
ers, and  .110,048  pupils.  The  institutions  of 
learning  number  23  theological  seminaries,  hav- 
ing property  valued  at  $1,096,778,  endowment 
amounting  to  $441,894(11  not  reporting),  hav- 
ing 72,505  volumes  in  their  libraries,  employing 
77  professors,  and  having  955  students ;  28  col- 
leges, having  property  valued  at  $1,452,351,  en- 
dowment amountmg  to  $648,500  (13  not  report- 
ing anv  endowment  being  supported  bv  annual 
gifts),  navlng  95,790  volumes  in  their  libraries, 
employing  216  professors,  having  3,852  students, 
of  whom  800  nave  the  ministry  in  view;  37 
academies,  having  property  valued  at  $443,500 
(10  not  reporting),  12,930  volumes  in  their 
libraries,  employing  157  instructors,  and  having 
2,743  students;  12  ladies*  seminaries,  having 
property  valued  at  $242,500,  having  6,425  voU 
umes  in  their  libraries,  employing  95  instructors, 
and  having  998  pupils.  Besides  these  there  are 
33  orphans'  homes,  having  property  valued  at 
$759,()70  and  having  1,678  mmates;  30.  homes 
for  the  aged,  homes  for  deaconesses,  hospitals, 
etc.,  having  property  valued  at  $1,241,000  and 
having  877  mmates.  There  are  published  140 
church  papers,  of  which  48  are  English.  51  Ger- 
man, 16  Swedish,  15  Norwegian,  4  Danish,  3  Fin- 
nish, 2  Icelandic,  and  2  French. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  divided 
into  synods,  and  these  again  into  four  general 
bodies,  each  consisting  of  a  number  of  district 
synods.  The  Synodical  Conference  was  the  only 
general  body  that  held  a  convention  during  the 
year. 

The  Synodical  Conference,  organized  in  1872, 
is  an  almost  exclusively  German  body,  and  em- 
braces 4  district  synods  numbering  1,365  minis- 
ters, 1,910  congregations,  896,522  communicant 
members,  178  Sunday-schools,  11,133  pupils, 
1,306  parochial  schools,  757  teachers  and  77,353 
pupils,  4  theological  seminaries,  5  colleges,  4 
academies,  and  9  orphans'  homes  and  hospitals. 
The  thirteenth  convention  was  held  in  St.  John's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Aug.  13-19, 1890.  The  opening  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  the  president,  the  Rev.  John  Bading, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent for  the  fifth  time.  He  has  been  serving 
his  synod  in  this  ofiicial  capacity  since  1882. 
There  was  a  full  attendance  of  delegates  from 
the  district  svnods.  The  General  English  Con- 
ference of  Missouri  and  other  States  was  for- 
mally received  as  a  district  synod.  The  morn- 
ing sessions  of  the  convention,  and  parts  of  the 
afternoon  sessions,  were  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  theses  on  the  subject  of  '*  Government." 
Much  time  was  also  devoted  to  consideration  of 
the  reports  of  the  boards  of  missions.  The  mis- 
sionary operations  of  this  body  are  confined  to. 
the  work  of  home  missions  in  the  West,  the 
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Korthwest,  the  South,  and  among  the  freed  men. 
The  work  is  under  the  control  of  a  missionary 
commission.  To  the  district  synods  is  assig[ned 
the  duty  of  earring  on  missionary  operations 
within  their  respective  districts,  while  the  gen- 
eral body  directs  its  energies  chiefly  to  the  scat- 
tered German  immigrants  and  to  work  among 
the  freedmen  in  the  South.  The  other  interests 
of  this  generaUbody  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
special  committees.  Both  the  general  missionary 
operations  and  the  mission  work  among  the  col- 
ored population  in  the  South  were  reported  as 
being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  For  the  final 
success  of  the  work  among  the  freedmen,  en- 
larged facilities  for  churcn  and  school  were 
found  to  be  necessary.  Action  was  taken  to  en- 
able the  missionary  commission  to  provide  the 
necessary  accommodations  for  the  schools  in 
New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  where  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  pupils.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  to  enter  more  largely  into 
the  sphere  of  English  missionary  operations. 
The  Synodical  Con&rence,  the  most  German  of 
German  Lutherans,  is  preparing  to  take  hold  of 
the  English  work  with  the  same  energy  with 
which  its  German  work  is  carried  on. 

Some  time  was  also  devoted  to  discussion  of 
the  school  question,  which  has  become  a  burn- 
ing topic,  especially  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
The  position  that  Lutherans  have  taken  in  this 
matter  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  and 
misapprehended.  Lutherans  are  not  opposed  to 
the  public-school  system,  nor  do  they  ask  the 
State  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  oeneflt  of 
their  parochial  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  pay  their  school  tax;  but  they  ask  the 
privilege  of  maintaining  schools  of  their  own, 
m  which  they  can  teach  the  Bible  with  the  secu- 
lar branches.  They  feel  that  they  can  not 
afford  to  have  their  children  deprived  of  Chris- 
tian training.  Lutherans  will  not  give  up  their 
Bibles  without  a  struggle,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  All  the  district  synods  had 
taken  action  in  this  matter.  The  general  body 
reaffirmed  their  action,  and  adopted  as  its  own 
action  the  resolutions  of  the  synod  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  other  States,  at  its  late  convention. 
As  these  resolutions  give  correctly  the  position 
that  Lutherans  have  taken  in  this  matter,  they 
are  here  presented  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing 
on  the  general  subject : 

1.  Whereas,  The  Word  of  God,  our  rule  of  life,  en- 
joins upon  all  Christian  parents  the  duty  of  brlnMog 
up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord  ;  therefore  all  Ohrii»tians  who  educate  their  chil- 
dren in  schools  are  in  duty  bound  to  intrust  their  chil- 
dren who  are  not  yet  confirmed  in  Christian  truth  to 
such  BohoolH  only  as  secure  the  eduoation  of  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  with  ua  aelf-understood  that  we  are 
willing  to  make  Bood  citizens  of  our  children,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  aDiHty,  and  that  we  also  endeavor  to 
give  them  the  best  possible  aclioollng  in  the  use  of 
the  £nfirlish  lansruas^e. 

2.  WhereiSy  In  the  non-reli^sious  public  schools, 
wherever  they  are  conducted  in  the  sense  of  the  non- 
religious  state,  not  only  Christian  education  is  ex- 
cluded, but  also,  as  a  rule,  things  not  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  of  God  are  by  way  of  instruction  an<i 
discipline  inculcated  on  the  children,  and  the  spiritual 
life  of  Christian  children  is  thus  endangered  and  in- 
jured;  theretbre  we  as  Christians  are  m  conscience 
bound  to  submit  to  no  law  of  the  State  which  is  di- 


rected or  may  be  ased  toward  fordng  our  children 
into  Buoh  public  schools. 

8.  In  accordance  with  our  daily  prayer,  "  Thy  king- 
dom come/'  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  and  extend  iHe 
orthodox  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  this  ooun- 
try,  and  we  are,  theretbre,  in  conscience  bound  to 
combat  each  and  every  law  wbidi  is  directed  or  may 
be  used  to  the  detriment  and  damage  of  Lutheran ' 
parochial  schools,  which  are  effective  means  of  ex- 
tending and  perpetuating  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  For  as  much  as  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ  says, 
*'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worid,"  and  *^  HexKler 
unto  Ceeear  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
Ood  the  things  that  are  Qod*s,"  the  separation  of 
Church  and  state  is  for  all  times  to  be  admowledged 
as  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God ;  and  since 
God  has  in  this  country  vouchsafed  unto  us  the  pre- 
cious boon  of  religious  liberty,  we  may  not  as  liaitnfbl 
stewards  approve  of  any  legislation  which  tends 
toward  a  confusion  of  spintual  and  secular  aflura  and 
endangers  our  religious  liberty,  and  we  most  cordially 
approve  of  combing  with  legitimate  means  8a<^ 
laws  as  have  to  the  detriment  and  damage  of  our 
parochial  schools  been  enacted  in  the  States  of  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois  during  the  past  year,  while  on  the 
other  hand  we.  for  the  same  reason,  condemn  all  de- 
mands upon  the  public  flinds  for  the  erection  or 
maintenance  of  parochial  schools. 

5.^  For  all  the  reasons  stated  we  must,  as  Lutheran 
Christians,  grant  our  cordial  approval  to  the  fact  that 
our  brethren  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  lUiuois 
have,  whether  in  courts  of  law  or  at  the  ballot-box, 
taken  up  and  hitherto  carried  on  the  contest  forced 
upon  them  against  such  laws,  and  we  are,  further- 
more, dctermmed  to  make  most  eneryretic  op|>ORitio% 
wherever  in  other  States  such  or  similar  li^latioo 
may  be  attempted. 

General  ConncU.— This  body  held  no  con- 
vention during  1890 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  its 
affairs  were  managed  by  committees  and  boards 
The  mission  in  India,  which  has  Rajahraundry 
as  its  central  station,  was  cared  for  by  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  missions.  The  estimate  of  ex- 
oenses  was  |3,000.  The  Rev.  Emanuel  Edman, 
M.D.,  arrived  in  India  during  the  year  and  took 
charge  of  the  stations  in  and  around  Samul- 
cotta.  Two  zenana  missionaries — Miss  Catharine 
Sadtler,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sadtler, 
D.D.,  and  Miss  Agnes  Schade— were  sent  to 
India  during  the  year.  The  mission  reports  4 
missionaries,  2  native  pastors,  100  villaizres, 
2,433  Christians,  49  schools,  42  teachers,  and  899 
pupils.  The  English,  German,  and  Swedi.«:h 
home-mission  committees  report  progress  in  the 
missions  under  their  care.  The  English  com- 
mittee, through  its  superintendent,  the  Rev. 
William  A.  Passavant,  Jr.,  has  increased  the 
number  of  missions  and  missionaries,  18  missions 
being  supported,  in  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Ore- 
gon, each  1 1  2  in  Ohio ;  and  7  in  Minnesota.  Tlie 
estimate  of  expenses  was  $10,000.  The  German 
committee  devoted  all  its  resources  to  missionary 
operations  in  British  America — Manitoba,  As- 
smiboia,  and  other  provinces^-havins:  three  mis- 
sionaries in  their  employ,  whose  labors  extend 
over  a  vast  territory.  The  estimate  of  expenses 
was  $2,000.  The  Swedish  committee  has  the 
oversight  of  150  missions,  for  which  $17,311.95 
were  expended.  Besides  these,  the  district 
synods  supported  109  missionaries,  155  missions, 
at  an  expense  of  $18,150.  These  items  aggre- 
gate about  225  missionaries,  330  missions,  and 
$50,000.  as  the  result  of  one  year's  work  This 
general  body  numbers  8  district  synods,  923 
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ministers,  1,501  congregations,  278,659  com- 
municant members,  1,280  Sunday  schools,  155,- 
725  pupils,  388  parochial  schools,  16,206  pupils ; 
2  theological  seminaries,  6  colleges,  5  academies, 
and  19  orphans'  homes,  homes  for  deaconesses, 
hospitals,  and  immigrant  missions. 

General  Synod. — No  convention  of  this  body 
was  held  during  1890;  and  in  the  mean  time  its 
affairs  were  managed  bj  the  various  boards, 
nearly  all  of  them  employing  secretaries  to  whom 
is  intrusted  general  oversight  of  the  work  of 
their  department.  The  missions  in  India  and 
Africa  were  cared  for  by  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  The  report  in  the  "Annual  Cyclo- 
•  piedia  "  for  1889  is  the  latest  official  report  of 
the  work  of  these  missions.  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions  has  been  prosecuting  its  work  with 
energy.  During  the  year  101  missions  were 
supported,  of  which  26  are  new  organizations. 
The  number  of  missionaries  employed  was  114, 
and  the  number  of  mission  churches  erected  was 
25.  The  estimate  of  expenses  was  $35,000. 
The  Board  of  Church  Extension  is  continuing  its 
strong  efforts,  in  advance  of  the  Home  Mission 
Board,  to  secure  lots  for  the  erection  of  churches 
in  new  localities.  This  general  body  numbers  23 
district  synods,  969  ministers,  1,409  congregations, 
154,465  communicant  members,  1,355  Sunday- 
schools,  155,116  pupils,  5  theological  seminaries, 
5  colleges,  2  academies,  and  5  orphans'  homes  and 
other  charitable  institutions.  Hamma  Divinity 
Hall,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamma,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  erected  on  the  grounds  of  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  dedicated  on  Nov. 
20,  1890,  in  tne  presence  of  a  large  assembly. 
The  cost  of  the  new  building  is  about  $10,000. 

United  Synod.— This  body,  organized  in  1886, 
numbers  9  district  synods,  189  ministers,  896 
congregations,  and  S(5,782  communicant  mem- 
bers; 1  theological  seminary,  4  colle^,  7  acade- 
mies, and  8  ladies'  seminaries,  besides  several 
charitable  institutions.  This  general  body  is 
prosecuting,  ^ith  energy,  the  work  of  home  mis- 
sions in  its  territory,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
superintendent  and  an  efficient  board  of  missions, 
as  well  as  foreign  missionary  work  in  Japan. 

Independent  Synods. — Thirteen  synods  oc- 
cupy an  independent  position.  They  number 
1,319  ministers,  2,849  congregations,  328,435 
communicant  members,  436  Sunday-schools,  11,- 
482  pupils,  426  oarochial  schools,  201  teachers, 
16,489  pupils,  12  theological  seminaries,  7  col- 
leges, 13  academies,  and  8  orphans'  homes  and 
other  charitable  institutions.  Among  these 
synods  are  several  of  the  largest  and  most  active 
of  the  district  synods  in  the  Church,  such  as  the 
Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  the  German  Iowa,  and  the 
various  Norwegian  synods,  and  they  embrace 
English,  German,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Finnish, 
Icelandic  Slavonian,  and  French  Lutheran  con- 
gregations. Several  of  them  are  active  in  the 
work  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  as  also  the 
work  of  education.  Luther  College,  Decorah, 
Iowa,  of  the  old  Norwegian  synod,  was  dedicated 
on  Oct  14,  1890.  The  property  is  valued  at 
$75,000.    The  institution  has  145  students. 

Union  amon^  Norwegians.— During  the 
year  three  of  the  Norwegian  synods  united,  after 
many  years  of  separation,  in  the  formation  of 
one  large  and  influential  synod.  About  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  Norwegians  began 


to  come  to  this  country  in  considerable  numbers. 
In  1845  their  number  was  roughly  estimated  at 
10,000 ;  at  present  the  number  probably  reaches 
nearly  500.000.  The  entire  Scandinavian  popu- 
lation of  this  country  doubtless  numbers  more 
than  1,500,000,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are 
Norwegians.  They  have  gone  prinoipially  to  the 
Northwest,  and  have  become  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  gaining  for  themselves  **the 
finest  lands  in  the  most  commanding  situations 
in  the  fli-st  nation  of  the  age.'* 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  existence  of 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country 
there  have  been  different  parties,  which  could 
not  or  would  not  work  together  in  harmonv, 
though  all  claim  to  be  strictly  and  distinctively 
Lutheran.  These  different  tendencies  were 
brought  from  Norway  by  the  immigrants  them- 
selves, and  hence  can  not  be  said  to  have  arisen 
here,  or  to  owe  their  origin  to  their  peculiar 
situation  in  this  country.  Some  were  aaherents 
of  Hauge,  a  reformer  in  the  mother-country, 
and  were  noted  for  their  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness in  worship  and  work ;  others  came  over  in 
full  sympathv  with  the  state  Church  of  Norway, 
and  were  zealous  for  the  faith  and  usages  of  the 
Church  at  home  and  accustomed  to  the  full 
liturgy  and  vestments  of  the  Church.  It  was 
very  natural  that  these  two  parties,  differing  so 
widely  in  their  .views,  should  not  be  able  to  labor 
harmoniously  in  one  synodical  organization. 
Then  there  was  a  third  party  mediating  between 
these  two  extremes.  These  differences,  instead 
of  being  healed,  caused  great  controversies  to 
arise  and  a  gradual  development  of  some  doc- 
trinal differences.  Notwithstanding  this  state 
of  affairs,  there  have  always  been  those,  in  all 
the  ^Dods,  who  lamented  these  divisions  and 
have  been  anxious  for  peace  and  harmony,  pray- 
ing for  a  union  of  the  entire  Norwegian  Church 
in  America.  To  this  end,  conferences  were  held 
in  1859,  1868.  and  1864,  and  a^in  in  1881,  and 
since  then.  During  the  long  interval  between 
the  last  two  conferences,  numerous  changes  took 
place,  which  indicated  better  feeling  and  a  better 
understanding,  and  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  a 
strong  effort  at  a  general  union  among  all  the 
different  pynods,  of  which  there  were  five.  The 
conference  held  at  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa,  in  1881, 
enabled  them  to  see  not  how  much  they  differed, 
but  how  nearly  they  agreed  on  all  points  that 
had  caused  divisions.  Other  conferences  were 
held  from  year  to  year,  with  the  result  of  gradu- 
ally bringine  the  different  parties  more  closely 
together,  ana  in  1888  two  conferences  were  hela, 
at  the  latter  of  which,  in  November,  at  Scandi- 
navia, Wis.,  the  plan  of  Union  agreed  upon  at 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  earlier  in  the  year,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  and  sent  to  the  four  synods  for 
adoption.  It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  three ; 
but  the  fourth,  Hauge*s,  refused.  From  the  synods 
the  plan  of  union  was  sent  to  the  individual  con- 
gregations for  ratification,  and  their  action  was 
again  to  be  presented  for  final  action  at  a  joint 
convention  of  the  synods  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
in  1890. 

Accordingly,  on  June  11,  the  Norwegian  Au- 
gustana  Synod,  the  Norwegian-Danish  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Anti-Missouri  Brotherhood  of  Nor- 
wegians met  separately,  at  places  airanged  for 
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them,  in  Minneapolis,  and  attended  to  the  trans- 
action of  necessary  business,  after  which  they 
severally  adopted  the  constitution  prepared  for 
the  United  Synod.  A  committee  of  two  from 
each  synod  met  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
proposed  condition  of  union  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  several  synods,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  that  the  conditions  had  been  more  than 
complied  with.  On  Friday,  June  13,  the  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conference  met  in  Trinity  Nor- 
wegian Church  and  took  a  final  vote  in  favor  of 
union.  Meanwhile  the  other  two  bodies  marched 
to  Trinity  Church.  The  Anti-Missouri  Brother- 
hood arrived  first,  followed  closely  by  the  Au- 
gustana  Synod.  They  were  received  by  the  con- 
ference standing,  while  a  hymn  was  being  sung, 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  new  arrivals  as  they 
entered.  This  being  ended,  the  majestic  notes 
of  the  "  Te  Deum  "  burst  from  a  thousand  throats, 
a  fitting  song  of  praise  at  the  successful  realiza- 
tion of  the  long-desired  union  of  brethren.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles*  Creed  were  re- 
peated, and  the  immense  congregation,  which  ex- 
tended into  the  street,  was  dismissed  with  the 
benediction.  The  Rev.  M.  Palk  Gjertsen  was  an- 
nounced as  marshal  to  conduct  the  vast  congre- 
gation to  the  more  spacious  Swedish  Au^stana 
Church.  More  than  2,000  men  were  in  hne,  and 
the  spacious  church  was  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
The  grand  old  battle  hymn  of  Luther,  "A  Mighty 
Fortress  is  our  God,"  was  sung,  after  which  the 
Rev.  Rasmussen  offered  a  deepnr  affecting  prayer 
which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  vast  audience. 
After  the  sin^g  of  another  stanza.  Prof.  S. 
Oftedahl,  of  Minneapolis,  was  elected  temporary, 
chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Kildahl,  of  Chicago, 
secretary.  It  was  moved  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion already  adopted  by  the  several  bodies,  as  a 
whole,  by  a  rising  vote,  which  was  done  unani- 
mously. Thus  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  was  organized^  The  United 
Synod,  as  now  constituted,  numbers  250  minis- 
ters, 850  congregations,  and  about  100,000  com- 
municant meml^rs.  The  old  Norwegian  Synod 
and  Range's  Synod  still  stand  aloof. 

The  officers  of  the  United  Synod  are:  The 
Rev.  Gustavus  Hoyme,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  presi- 
dent ;  the  Rev.  Lars  M.  Bjoem,  Zumbrota,  Minn., 
vice-presideiit ;  the  Rev.  John  N.  Kildahl,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  secretary ;  and  the  Hon.  Lars  Swens- 
son,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  treasurer.  The  new 
body  at  once  set  to  work  to  transact  important 
business.  Among  the  first  matters  that  claimed, 
attention  were  the  proselyting  efforts  of  various 
denominations  among  the  Scandinavians.  The 
following  protest  was  adopted : 

Whereas^  It  has  for  many  years  been  customary  for 
several  of  the  laiyer  deaominations  to  send  mission- 
aries and  grant  ftiuds  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  missioDs  among  the  Scandinavians  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country ;  and  whereat  the  Scan- 
dinavian people  are,  by  this  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  such  denominations,  placed  before  the  Church  and 
the  world  on  the  Mt,me  footing  as  Jewp,  Mohamme- 
dans, heathen,  and  apostates;  and  tehereas^  the  re- 
ligiousi  press  of  said  denominations  has  been  used  for 
traducing  and  calumniating  the  Lutheran  Church,  its 
doctrine  and  ("hristian  life,  special  reference  being 
had  to  articles  by  the  affent  amonff  the  Scandinavians 
of  the  Congregational  Ciiurch,  M.  W.  Montgomery,  in 
the  "Pioneer"  and  the  "  Independent"  ;  and  where- 
at, in  view  of  the  conditions  obtaininfr  among  our 
people  and  concerning  which  we  doom  ourselves  to 


have  the  fbllest  information,  we  must  resent  tlie  pbe- 
Ing  of  our  people  before  the  ('hurch  of  God  ana  the 
world  in  such  light  as  imjust  and  in  direct*oppo6ition 
to  that  Christian  courtesy  which  we  have  a  rifht  to 
expect ;  and  whereat,  the  real  religious  conditioo  of 
our  people,  as  compared  with  other  people,  is  siu^ 
that  we  nave  all  reasons  to  be  thankful  to  God,  yfho 
in  his  mercv  has  richly  blessed  the  preaching  of  his 
word  and  the  administration  of  his  holy  sacrament» 
among  us;  and  whereat^  the  Lutheran  Chorcfa, 
throu|[h  God's  grace,  has  found  herself  fully  able  to 
administer  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  people,  rals- 
mg  us  to  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  ChnstiaD 
world  in  devotion  to  Christian  truth  and  institutions, 
and  in  faithfulness  in  Christian  work ;  and  whereat, 
the  denominational  pro8elyti»m  of  past  years  amon)( 
the  Scandinavians  in  Europe  and  in  this  countiy  has 
already  proved  itself  a  dire  cause  of  contention  and 
strife  and  a  promoter  of  religious  indifference,  laxity, 
and  even  infidelity,  and  a  continuance  of  this  frrnit 
evil  must  necessarily  aggravate  this  condition  of 
things :  Therefore,  be  it 

Solved,  That  we,  the  United  Norwegian  Luthenm 
Church,  do  hereby  most  earnestly  protest  against 
this  proselyting  among  our  people  as  uznust.  unchris- 
tian, pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the  Cnurcn  of  God. 
and  an  insult  to  our  Church  and  our  nationality,  uid 
do  most  earnestly  request  the  denominations  con- 
oemed  to  desist  therefrom. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  business  trans- 
acted had  reference  to  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing for  the  synod.  The  three  theolo|pcal  semi- 
naries —  Augsburg  Seminary  at  Minneapolis, 
Augustana  at  Beloit,  and  Luthersk  Presterskole 
at  Northfleld— were  united  and  located  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  the  three  theological  faculties  were 
combined.  This  makes  a  strong  seminary,  with 
a  faculty  of  five  professors.  The  institution  has 
an  endowment  of  more  than  $125,000  to  begin 
with,  and  more  is  promised.  It  was  also  dete^ 
mined  to  make  St.  Olaf  College,  at  Northfield, 
Minn.,  the  general  synodical  college,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  collegiate  department  of 
Augsburg  Seminary  be  continued  for  one  year, 
and  that  the  seminary  at  Beloit,  Iowa,  be  turned 
into  an  orphans*  home. 

In  order  to  care  properly  for  all  parts  of  the 
synodical  territory,  the  syiiod  was  aivided  into 
nineteen  districts,  and  a  '*^  visitator  "  was  elected 
for  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every 
congregation  at  least  once  in  three  years  and  re- 
port from  time  to  time  to  the  president  of  synod. 
The  work  of  missions  also  received  careful  atten- 
tion ;  $10,000  were  appropriared  for  home  mis- 
sions and  a  superintendent  of  missions  was 
elected,  who  shall  reside  in  Minneapolis  and 
oversee  the  entire  work  of  home  missions,  which 
covers  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Northwest  The  meeting  of  the  synod  was  con- 
cluded with  a  grand  jubilee,  on  June  18,  in  the 
Coliseum,  where  addresses  were  delivered,  in 
Norwegian  and  English,  to  an  audience  of  more 
than  5,000. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the 
Lutherans  in  1890: 
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292,866 

1,128,508 

80,000 

68,070 

24,000 

8,069 

7,576 

11,096 


48,188.696 


700 
67,926 
4,679 
12.000 
8,716 
1,948 


90,969 


MlBiitm. 

B.ptl»<l 
mambm. 

O0I4VI0A. 

Australia  (colonists) 

76 
9 

9 
17 
5 

1 

262 

6 

14 

•     8 

6 

16 

2 

1 

100,000 
281 

Australian  Mission 

New  Zealand 

10,648 

Hawaiian  Islands 

1,000 

Borneo 

iloffi 

Bfimatni. 

12^60 
180 
KM) 

NewQninea 

PUl  Islands 

127 

Total 

182 

810 

12^794 

NOBTH  AMCBIOA. 

United  8totes  and  Canada 

Greenland 

4,774 
15 
8 

8,160 
12 
4 

6,600,000 
10  000 
1,600 

West  Indies. 

Total.: 

4.792 

8,176 

6,611,500 

Aif^ntine,  Umguiiy 

4 
40 
8 

4 

64 

8 

6,600 
86,000 

Brazil 

Chili.. 

4,000 

Total 

47 

61 

96,600 

870     Africa 

a612     Asia 

67.488     Europe ^.. 

22,170     North  America 

76     Ooeanica 

20,660     South  America 

108,621  Total  in  the  world 


814 

203 

22,980 

4,792 

182 

47 


28,468 


287 

142 

29,644 

8,176 

810 

61 


88,670 


108.821 
90,969 
48.188.696 
6.511,600 
125,794 
95,500 


60,061,280 
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MAINE,  a  New  England  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union,  March  15, 1820 ;  area,  38,040  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  298,269  in 
1820 ;  899,455  in  1830 ;  501,798  in  1840 ;  588,169  in 
1850 ;  628,279  in  1860 ;  626,915  in  1870 ;  648,986  in 
1880;  and  661,086  in  1890.    Capital,  Augusta. 

Goyernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Edwin  C. 
Burleigh,  Republican ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ora- 
mandal  Smith ;  Treasurer,  George  L.  Beal ;  At- 
torney-General, Charles  E.  Littlefield;  Com- 
missioner of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics, 
Samuel  W.  Matthews ;  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  Nelson  A.  Liuoe ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, Asa  W.  Wildes,  Roscoe  L.  Bowers, 
and  David  N.  Mortland;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  John  A.  Peters ;  Associate  Jus- 
tices: Charles  W.  Walton,  Charles  Danforth, 
who  died  March  30  and  was  succeeded  by  Will- 
iam P.  Whitehouse,  William  W.  Virgin,  Arte- 
mus  Libbey,  Lucilius  A.  Emery,  Enoch  Foster, 
and  Thomas  U.  Haskell. 

Finances.  — The  total  bonded  debt  of  the 
State  on  Dec.  80  was  $2,602,800.  Of  this  amount 
f  118,300  is  drawing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  $150.- 
000  at  4  per  cent.,  and  $2,884,000  at  3  per  cent, 
per  annum.  During  the  yiear  the  sum  of  $50,000 
has  been  paid  on  the  principal  of  the  debt. 

The  Legislature  of  1889  reduced  the  total 
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State  tax  rate  for  1890  to  2*25  mills,  and  at  the 
same  session  made  extraordinary  appropriations 
of  $150,000  for  enlarging  the  State  House  and 
of  $100,000  for  additions  to  the  Insane  Hospital. 
As  a  result,  the  Treasurer  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  temporary  loan. 

Popalatlon.~The  following  figures  show  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained hj  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  similar  figures  for  1880 : 


OOUNTfEB. 

1880. 

1890. 

iBCrMM. 

AndroBooftg;!!! 

45,042 
41,700 
80,860 
18,180 
88,129 
58,058 
82,868 
24,821 
82,627 
70,4T6 
14,872 
19,272 
82.888 
82.468 
44.484 
62,2fi7 

48,968 
40,589 
90,949 
17,058 
87,812 
67,012 
81,478 
21,996 
80,586 
72,866 
16,184 
19,462 
82,687 
27,760 
44,482 
62,829 

8,920 

7,689 

4,590 

Fnmklln 

Hancock 

K<*niM'b6C  ....«•....!•.. .. 

♦1,127 
•817 
8,964 

Kdox 

♦  1,890 

Lincoln 

•2,829 

♦  2,041 

2,880 

Oxford 

Penobscot 

PIscBtaqulB 

1,262 

Bandahoo 

iS 

Somerset 

294 

Waldo 

♦4,704 

WtwhlnfftoD 

'♦5 

Y"k.  .T;..;::::::: ;:::: 

672 

Total 

648,986 

661,086 

12,160 

Comity  Debts.— The  bonded  debt  of  Maine 
counties  for  1880  was  |277,100,  and  the  floating 
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debt  $172,778,  making  a  total  of  $449,878.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  $1,931  in  the  total  debt  in  ten 
years.  Only  two  of  the  sixteen  counties  are 
without  debt. 

Education. — The  following  common-school 
statistics  cover  the  school  year  1888-89:  Chil- 
dren of  school  fLge,  212,064 ;  number  attending, 
143,113;  average  daily  attendance,  98,642;  av- 
erage school  year,  22  weeks  1^  day;  teachers 
employed,  7,549 ;  average  monthly  wages  male 
teachers,  $35.22 ;  average  monthly  wages  female 
teachers,  $17.24;  number  of  towns  and  planta- 
tions having  town  system,  120;  number  of  school 
districts,  3,37^;  number  of  school  houses,  4,364; 
built  during  the  year,  75 ;  cost  of  new  buildings, 
$163,650 ;  total  value  of  school  property,  $3,481,- 
835 ;  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $1,287,948. 

While  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
was  but  92  fewer  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
number  in  attendance  on  the  common  schools 
was  1,145  fewer.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  de- 
crease in  children  of  school  age  has  been  3,600. 
while  the  number  of  attendants  has  decreiasea 
8,835.  One  cause  for  the  greater  proportionate 
decrease  in  attendance  has  been  the  placing  of 
pupils  in  the  parochial  schools.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  Lewiston,  Auburn,  Biddeford,  Saco,  Wa- 
terville,  Calais,  and  Westbrook,  at  least  2,500 
pupils  are  In  these  church  schools.  A  further 
cause  is  found  in  the  growth  of  free  high  schools, 
the  increase  in  attendance  upon  these  schools 
during  the  decade  being  almost  equal  to  the 
decrease  in  attendance  ou  the  common  schools. 
These  schools  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor  and 
efficiency.  During  1888-*89,  the  number  of 
towns  supporting  them  was  204.  an  inci-ease  of 
28  in  one  year,  and  the  attendance  was  14,900,  an 
increase  of  595.  The  sum  of  $139,799  was  ex- 
pended for  their  support,  of  which  only  $84,481 
was  derived  from  the  State  treasury. 

At  the  three  normal  schools  the  number  of 
pupils  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  total  number  graduated  being  101  and 
entering  225.  The  Macmwaska  Training  School 
reports  an  attendance  of  65  pupils. 

Charities.  —  At  the  State  Insane  Hospital 
there  were  580  patients  on  Dec.  1, 1889.  During 
the  ^ear  ensuing  253  patients  were  admitted, 
making  a  total  of  833  under  treatment  The  ex- 
penses for  maintenance  during  the  year  were 
$161,599.82,  and  the  sum  of  $55,651.79  was  dis- 
bursed for  improvements  and  additions  to  the 
present  buildings.  The  commission  appointed 
under  a  resolve  of  the  last  Legislature  to  pur- 
chase a  site  for  a  new  Insane  Hospital  has  se- 
cured an  eligible  location  in  Bangor. 

Prisons. — At  the  State  Prison  there  were  150 
prisoners  on  Dec  1, 1889.  During  the  year  en- 
suing 65  were  committed  and  41  discharged, 
leaving  174  in  custody  on  Nov.  30, 1890.  The 
net  expense  of  the  prison  to  the  State  during 
the  year  was  $16,578.10.  At  the  State  Reform 
School  there  were  159  boys  during  the  year,  114 
remaining  at  its  close. 

Insarance. — The  insurance  written  in  the 
State  during  the  year,  by  companies  other  than 
local  mutual  companies,  was  as  follows :  Fire, 
$87,650,513.97;  marine,  $10,323,574.77;  total, 
$97,974,088.74.  The  premiums  received  for  the 
year  were:  Fire,  $1,175,299.50;  marine,  $851,- 
291.37;   total,  $1,426,590.87.    The  losses   paid 


for  the  year  were :  Fire,  $582,092.57 ;  marinfi, 
$155,294.24;  total,  $687,386.81. 

Sayings  Banks.~The  savings  banks  of  the 
State  are  prosperous.  The  total  deposits  amount 
to  $47,781,166.90,  an  increase  of  $3,804,081.81 
over  the  amount  at  the  close  of  the  year  1^. 
The  total  number  of  depositors  is  140,521,  a  gain 
from  last  year  of  8,329.  The  total  amount  of 
State  tax  paid  in  1890  was  $323,549.98,  an  in- 
crease of  $27,738.38  over  1889.  The  total  amount 
of  municipal  taxes  paid  in  1890  was  $13,517.13. 

Militia. — The  total  number  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  First  Regiment. of  the  State  militia 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  386,  and  in  the  Second 
Regiment  420.  The  Frontier  Guards  numbered 
48  and  the  First  Maine  Battery  82.  Four  unat^ 
tached  companies  contain  172  men,  making  the 
total  strength  of  the  militia  1,120.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  during  the  year  was  $20,209.64 

Railroads.— During  the  year  about  42  mil» 
have  been  added  to  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 
State,  as  follow:  The  Dexter  and  Piscataquis, 
now  a  portion  of  the  Maine  Central,  a  line 
running  from  Dexter  to  Foxcroft,  16*54  miles; 
the  Kennebec  Central,  a  narrow-gauge  line  of 
railroad  runnings  from  Randolph,  opposite  Gar- 
diner, to  the  National  Soldiers'  Home,  in  Chelsea, 
5  miles ;  the  Augusta,  Hallowell  and  Gardiner, 
an  electric  street  railroad,  running  from  and 
through  Augusta,  Hallowell,  Farmingdale,  and 
to  Gardiner,  7  miles;  also,  an  extension  of 
the  Bangor  Street  Railway,  through  several 
streets  in  that  city  and  to  and  through  Brewer, 
2*93  miles;  the  Somerset  Railway  extension, 
from  Embden  to  Bingham,  10*06  miles. 

Taxation. — Under  a  resolve  of  the  last  Li^g:is- 
lature,  a  commission,  consisting  of  Judge  Oliver 
G.  Hall,  Hon.  John  L.  Cutler,  and  Gen.  Samuel 
J.  Anderson,  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 
"  to  provide  for  a  more  equal,  just>  and  equitable 
system  of  taxation  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  this 
State,  for  State,  county,  and  municipal  purposes," 
and  also  "to  provide  for  a  better  and  more 
effectual  system  of  collection  of  taxes,"  The 
commissioners  entered  upon  their  duties  in  No- 
vember, 1889,  and  presented  their  report  to  the 
Governor  in  September.  They  submitted  a  pro- 
posed law,  concerning  which  they  say : 

The  new  direct  Bouroe^  of  State  revenue  tmder  the 
proposed  law  are :  ^^  The  taxation  of  collateral  in- 
nentanoes;  increaw  in  railroad  taxes  by  removing 
the  8^  per  cent,  limit ;  the  taxation  of  sleeping-car 
companies;  the  taxation  of  telephone  iDstramentB 
leased  or  royalty  payincr ;  the  taxation  of  insurance 
and  ^arantee  companies  on  groas  instead  of  net 
premiums;  taxaUon  of  foreign  and  nnlioensed  in- 
surance oofripanies ;  taxation  of  accumulationfl  of  sav- 
ings banks ;  taxation  of  trust  and  loan  aasociatioiis ; 
taxation  of  corporate  franchises;  tax  on  enrollment 
and  oiiganlzatlon  of  corporations ;  and  taxes  on  private 
and  special  acts  of  Legislature.  The  sum  which  may 
be  reasonably  expected  from  these  sources,  under  a 
system  administered  by  an  efficient  Board  of  State 
Assessor!*,  in  addition  to  the  amount  to  be  derived 
from  present  sourc^es,  will,  we  believe,  be  quite  lai^ 
But  it  is  ttom  the  increase  of  taxable  property  which 
will  be  brought  to  light  by  the  system  proposed  that 
we  most  confidently  expect  relief  will  be  found  for 
the  general  tax  payer ;  in  the  new  and  imperative  pro- 
visions which  arc  intended  to  unmask  the  propeity 
of  the  dishonest,  defeat  the  cunning  of  the  mvader, 
lessen  the  burdens  of  the  upright  citizen,  and  stima- 
late  the  fidelity  of  tax  oflSoers.    The  avenge  late  of 
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taxation  throughout  the  State  wob  last  year  1*71  per 
cent,  on  a  valuation  which  in  many  towns  was  much 
helow  a  ^  just  value.'  We  believe  that,  under  tte  ey Br- 
um proposed,  the  annual  levy  need  not  exceed  an 
avenge  of  1  per  cent.'* 

Yalaation. — Pursuant  to  the  law  requiring  a 
Taluation  of  all  the  property  in  the  State  once 
in  ten  years,  for  purposes  of  State  taxation,  the 
Governor  in  1889  appointed  a  valuation  commis- 
sion of  16  persons.  This  commission  met  on 
Dec.  8,  1889,  and  continued  its  sessions  to 
March  28,  when  it  adjourned  till  the  second 
Tuesday  in  November.  The  total  valuation  of 
the  State,  as  returned  to  the  commission  by  the 
assessors  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  .plantations, 
was  $258,910,534,  against  $228,080,656  returned 
by  the  assessors  in  1880.  The  value  of  the  wild 
lands,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission,  is 
to  be  added.  The  amount  of  railroad  propertv 
reported  to  the  commission  is  $2,800,000.  Bank 
stock  gives  a  total  of  $8,836,281.  In  1880  the 
State  had  a  reported  value  of  shipping  of  $8,678,- 
008.  The  amount  reported  in  18^  was  but 
$5,528,626,  a  decrease  in  ten  years  of  $8,154,470. 
The  total  value  of  live  stock  reported  was  nearly 
$16,000,000.  At  the  close  of  tne  year  the  com- 
mission had  not  made  its  final  report. 

Abandoned  Fami8.^Durinfir  the  year  statis- 
tics were  a^thered  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Labor  ana  Industrial  Statistics  from  all  but  12 
towns  and  plantations  in  the  State,  respecting 
the  number  and  value  of  abandoned  farms  there- 
in. His  report  shows  a  total  of  8,818  such  farms, 
or  an  average  of  nearly  seven  for  each  town.  The 
number  of  acres  included  in  these  farms  is  254,- 
513,  or  500  acres  to  each  town,  and  they  are  val- 
ued at  $1,268,769,  or  an  average  of  $3.99  an  acre. 

Prohibition.— The  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  late  in  April,  in  the  case 
of  Leisy  V8,  Hardin,  was  soon  lollowed  by  the 
opening  of  *' original-package  **  shops  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.  A  seizure  of  liquor  at 
one  of  these  shops  was  promptly  made,  and  the 

Questions  involved  were  brought  before  the  State 
upreme  Court  in  the  case  of  State  r«.  Bums. 
The  Court  rendered  a  decision  on  May  29  to  the 
effect  that  such  seizure  was  illegal.  The  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  opinion  is  as  follows : 

The  case  of  Gus.  Leisy  H  alt.  w.  Hardin,  just  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
fill!  consideration,  seems  to  clearly  settle  the  question, 
and  to  require  us,  as  we  are  bouna  on  such  questions 
by  the  law  as  determined  by  that  court,  to  reverse  the 
rulinffB  below,  and  sustain  the  law  according  to  the  re- 
ntonaent's  contention.  The  opinion  of  a  minority  of 
the  judges  sitting  in  that  case  appeiirs  to  be  verv 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  of  the  qucfltion  involved  an^ 
may  commend  itself  to  many  as  containing  the  better 
conclusion.  Our  obedience  is  due,  however,  to  the 
judgment  which  prevails.  Not  that  our  statute  is  un- 
constitutional, for  it  prohibits  only  the  "unlawitd 
sale  "  of  intoxicating  lijiuorB ;  but  that  its  interpreta- 
tion must  be  constitutional. 

No  general  effort  was  thereafter  made  to  in- 
terfere with  the  business  of  these  shops,  until  the 
passae^e  of  the  Wilson  bill  by  Congress  com- 
pelled them  to  close.  Regaraing  the  general 
operation  of  the  prohibitory  law,  the  Governor 
says  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1891 : 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  law  for  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic  is  often  violated,  and  that  officials 
efaaiiged  with  its  enforcement  are  frequently  derelict 


in  du^.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  condi- 
tion of  afihirs  is  moscly  oonflned  to  our  cities  and  larger 
villages.  In  other  places  the  law  appears  to  have  been 
faithfully  and  suooessfully  administered. 

Political.— On  May  20  a  State  convention  of 
the  Union  Labor  party  met  at  Waterville  and 
nominated  Isaac  K.  Clark,  of  Bangor,  for  6ov- 
-emor.  A  platform  was  adopted  favoring  the 
distribution  of  the  United  States  Treasury  sur- 
plus among  the  people,  the  establishment  of 
postal  savings  banks,  the  ownership  of  trans- 
portation and  telegraph  facilities  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  and  the  pensioning  of  ever^  soldier  and 
sailor  who  has  seen  service.  Opposition  was  de- 
clared to  the  gift  of  land  to  corporations,  the 
sale  of  land  to  aliens,  the  dealing  in  futures  of 
agricultural  product^  and  to  employment  of 
contract  labor.  The  Australian  ballot  system 
and  a  graduated  income  tax  were  recommended. 

On  June  4  a  State  Democratic  convention  at 
Augusta  nominated  Francis  W.  Hill,  of  Kxeter, 
for  Governor,  and  adopted  a  platform  that  con- 
tained the  following : 

Jieiolvtd.  That  reform  in  the  administration  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  State  is  urgently  demanded.  JSeedleBs 
and  extravagant  expenditures  have  come  largely  to 
absorb  our  State  revenues,  thus  poetpoDing  iSo  pay- 
ment of  the  State  war  debt,  upon  which  more  than 
the  original  amount  has  been  already  paid  in  interest 
Salaries  have  been  unneoeasarially  increased,  In  some 
cases  without  request;  and  that  with  a  population 
nearly  stationary,  with  no  State  enterprises  requiring 
an  outlay,  the  expenditures  for  State  purposes  have 
been  nearly  quadrupled  under  the  rule  of  the  Republi- 
can party. 

Betohtd^  That  the  hypocrisy  and  dishonesty  with 
which  the  republican  party  has  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  temperance  deserves  the  condemnation  of  all 
good  people.  They  use  the  statutes  of  the  State  for 
party  puiposes  and  the  corruption  of  the  ballot.  For 
party  endis  thev  permit  the  laws  to  be  openly  and 
notoriously  violated. 

On  June  12  the  Republican  State  Convention 
assembled  at  Augusta  and  unanimously  nomi- 
nated Gov.  Burleigh  for  re-election.  The 
platform  includes  the  following : 

It  [the  Bepublican  party]  favors  an  economical  ad- 
ministration and  a  continuanoe  of  the  financial  poUcy 
which,  under  the  administration  of  Gov.  Edwin 
C.  Burlciffh,  haslesaened  the  burden  of  the  peojple  by 
reducing  Doth  the  amount  of  the  State  debt  and  the 
rate  of  mterest  paid  upon  it. 

It  favora  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  labor. 

It  not  onlv  recognises  the  evils  of  intemperance 
and  sympatnizes  with  all  honest  and  well-airected 
efforts  to  eradicate  them,  but  it  unreservedly  renews 
its  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  insists  upon  the  thorough  and  effect- 
ive enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law.  It  demands 
of  CongresH  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  shall 
enable  each  State  to  exercise  full  control  within  its 
bordera  over  the  traffic  in  all  liquora  whether  im- 
ported therein  in  the  ori^i^ual  packages  or  otherwise. 

It  favora  an  elective  system  fVee  from  corruption 
and  fhiud,  and  it  approves  of  any  legislation  that 
may  be  required  to  secura  that  end. 

It  fiivora  the  policy  which  protects  American  labor 
against  foreign  competition,  aids  agriculture,  builds  . 
up  American  industry,  and  creates  an  adequate  home 
market  for  domestic  production. 

It  &von  liberal  pensioms  for  service  rendered  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion. 

It  favora  the  regulation  of  immigmtion,  po  as  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  eon  net  and  pauper  labor 
and  the  criminal  classes. 
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On  June  15  the  Democratic  nominee,  Francis 
W.  Hill,  died  suddenly  at  Exeter.  A  call  was 
issued  by  the  State  committee,  under  which  the 
mcmbei-s  of  the  former  convention  reassembled 
at  Augusta  on  July  2.  At  this  meeting  William 
P.  Thompson,  of  Belfast,  was  nominated  for 
Governor.  A  different  spirit  regarding  the  pro- 
hibition question  prevailed,  the  platform  of  the 
former  convention  being  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  resolution  favoring  "  the  election  of  a 
Governor  and  Legislature  who  will  resubmit  the 
prohibitory  amendment  to  the  people.'*  The 
Prohibition  party  was  also  in  the  field  with 
Aaron  Clark,  of  Buxton,  as  its  nominee  for 
Governor. 

The  election  in  September  assumed  a  national 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  the 
only  indication,  prior  to  the  November  elections, 
of  popular  opinion  regarding  the  national  Ad- 
ministration ^nd  the  recent  action  of  Congress. 
The  result  was  an  increase  in  the  RepuUican 
majority.  For  Governor,  Burleigh,  received  64,- 
214  votes ;  Thompson,  45,381 ;  Aaron  Clark,  2,981; 
and  Isaac  R.  Clark,  1,296.  Members  of  the  Lesris- 
lature  were  elected  as  follow :  Senate,  RepuDli- 
cans  27,  Democrats  4;  House,  Republicans  110, 
Democrats  41.  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Thomas  B.  Reed,  Speaker  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  was  re-elected  by  a 
plurality  of  4,827,  receiving  16,797  votes  to  11,- 
970  voteis  for  Melvin  P.  Frank,  his  Democratic 
opponent.  In  1888  Mr.  Reed's  plurality  was 
2.433.  In  the  other  three  Congressional  dis- 
tricts Republicans  were  elected  by  the  follow- 
ing vote:  Second  District,  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr. 
(Rep.),  16,459,  Charles  E.  Allen  (Dem.),  11,647; 
Third  District,  Seth  L.  Milliken  (Rep.),  14,- 
498,  Charles  Baker  (Dem.),  10,978 ;  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, Charles  A.  Boutelle,  15,829.  Josiab  Cros- 
by, 11,236. 

MARYLAND,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
April  28, 1788 ;  area,  12,210  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  819.728  in  1790;  341,548  in  1800;  380,546  in 
1810;  407,350  in  1820;  447.040  in  1830:  470,019 
in  1840;  583,034  in  1850;  687,049  in  1860;  780,- 
894  in  1870;  934,943  in  1880;  and  1,042,390  in 
1890.    Capital,  Annapolis. 

GoYernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Elihu  E. 
Jackson,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  E.  W. 
LeCompte;  Treasurer,  Stevenson  Archer, 'who 
was  removed  from  office  by  the  Governor,  on 
April  15,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edwin  H.  Brown ; 
Comptroller,  L.  Victor  Baughman;  Attorney- 
General,  William  P.  Whyte ;  Secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Education,  M.  A.  Newell ;  Tax  Com- 
missioner, fjevin  Woolford,  who  died  Sept.  29, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Frank  T.  Shaw;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Richard  H. 
Alvey ;  Associate  Justices,  James  M.  Robinson, 
James  McSherry,  Levin  T.  H.  Irving,  William 
S.  Brvan,  Frederick  Stone,  Oliver  Miller,  and 
David  Fowler. 

Conntjr  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Maryland 
counties  in  1890  was  $872,131,  a  decrease  of 
$528,964  in  ten  years.  The  bonded  debt  was 
$839,900,  and  the  fl^atinedebt  $32,231. 

Popnlation.— The  following  table  exhibits  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties  as  ascer- 


tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  similar  returns  for  1880 : 


COUNTDfS. 


AIlegsDy 

Anne  Arundel 

Bftltimore  city 

Baltimore  Coantv. . 

Calvert 

OarollQe 

Carroll  

Cedl 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  Oeorpe't.... 

Queen  Anne 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


Total 984,iM8     1,042^80 


1880.        1890. 


88,019 
S8,6e6 
882,818 
88.886 
10,688 
18.1M 
80,998 
87,106 
18,548 
88.110 
60,488 
12,175 
88,048 
16^140 
17,605 
84,769 
88,461 
19,257 
16,984 
81.668 
19.065 
88,661 
18.016 
19,689 


4U571 

zm 

84,ff94 

6^ 

484.489 

102,126 

78,909 

♦10,487 

9,860 

««n 

18,908 

m 

82,876 

1^ 

8S,S51 

•1,257 

16,191 

•8,887 

84,848 

1.738 

48^18 

•970 

14,818 

im 

88.998 

951 

16.869 

129 

17,471 

•184 

27,185 

2.436 

86,050 

•871 

18,461 

•796 

16,819 

♦1,115 

84.166 

8,487 

19.786 

671 

88,788 

1,881 

19,980 

1^14 

19,747 

90S 

107^7 


•  DecrcMe. 

Lef^islatlTO  SesslOD.— The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  began  on  Jan. 
1,  and  ended  on  March  81.  On  Jan.  14  United 
States  Senator  Ephraim  K.  Wilson,  who  receired 
the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  was 
re-elected  for  the  term  of  six  years,  by  the  follow- 
ing vote :  Senate,  Wilson  16,  Thomas  S.  Hod- 
son,  the  Republican  nominee,  6 ;  House,  Wilson 
50,  Hodson  28.  An  Australian  or  secret  ballot 
law  was  a  notable  result  of  the  session.  It 
applies  to  all  elections,  except  in  9  specified 
counties,  and  contains  the  following  general 
provisions:  All  ballots  shall  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed at  public  expense.  The  names  of  those 
candidates  only  who  have  properly  filed  nomina- 
tion papers  can  be  printed  on  the  ballots.  If  the 
candidate  has  been  nominated  by  the  convention 
or  caucus  of  a  paity  that  in  the  last  preening 
election  polled  at  least  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
vote  cast  his  nomination  papers  shall  be  signed 
by  the  presiding  ofiicer  and  secretary  of  such 
convention  or  caucus.  Candidates  may  be  also 
nominated  when  their  nomination  papers  are 
signed  by  registered  voters  to  the  number  of 
500  if  the  candidate  is  to  be  voted  for  through- 
out the  State ;  to  the  number  of  300  if  he  is  to 
be  voted  for  in  the  larger  cities ;  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  200  in  i^l  other  cases.  The  nomination 
papers  of  candidates  who  are  to  be  voted  for  in 
more  than  one  coimty  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  those  of  other  candidate 
with  the  county  supervisors  of  election,  except 
that  in  Baltimore  they  shall  be  filed  with  the 
city  supervisors  of  election.  At  least  fourteen 
days  before  the  election  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  certify  the  nominations  filed  with  him  to 
the  respective  boards  of  8Uf>ervisors,  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and  furnish- 
ing the  official  ballots.  The  names  of  all  the 
candidates  shall  be  on  one  ballot,  those  nomi- 
nated by  each  political  party  being  grouped  in 
parallel  columns,  headed  by  the  name  of  the 

Sirty  and  the  party  emblem  or  device,  if  any. 
lank  spaces  shall  be  left  for  writing  additional 
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names.  The  voter  shall  place  a  cross  opposite 
the  name  of  each  candidate  voted  for,  or  ne  may 
vote  for  all  the  candidates  of  any  party  by  plac- 
ing a  cross  opposite  the  party  name  or  device. 
The  ballots  shall  be  printed  with  black  ink,  on 
clear  white  paper,  and  on  the  back  of  each  shall 
be  stamped  the  words  "  Official  ballot  for,"  with 
the  name  of  the  polling  place,  the  date  of  the 
election,  and  a  fac  nmiJe  of  the  signature  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  supervisors  preparing 
the  ballots.  Sample  copies  of  the  official  ballot, 
without  the  indorsement  on  the  back,  shall  be 
publicly  posted  at  least  four  days  before  each 
election.  The  election  clerks  shall  keep  in  a 
book  for  that  purpose  a  I'ecord  of  the  name  of 
each  voter  and  the  order  in  which  he  voted.  At 
each  polling  place  voting  shelves  or  compart- 
ments (not  less  thai^  1  for  each  100  qualified 
voters,  and  never  less  than  5  in  Baltimore,  or 
less  than  3  outside)  shall  be  so  erected  that  in 
marking  the  ballots  the  voters  may  be  in  sight, 
but  screened  from  the  observation  of  others.  A 
guard  rail  shall  be  so  constructed  that  only  per- 
sons within  the  inclosure  can  approach  within 
6  feet  of  the  ballot-boxes  or  of  the  compart- 
ments. A  rubber  stamp  shall  be  provided  in 
each  compartment  for  tne  purpose  of  marking 
the  cross.  Not  more  than  4  voters  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  voting  shelves  shall  be  allowed 
within  the  rail  at  one  time ;  and  not  more  than 
6  persons,  in  addition  to  those  within  the  rail, 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  poll-room  at  one  time 
The  ballot  clerk  shall  place  his  initials  on  the 
back  of  each  ballot  under  the  fac  simile  before 
delivering  the  ballot  to  the  voter.  The  voter 
may  take  with  him  any  unofficial  sample  ballot 
of  a  different  color  from  the  official  ballot,  to  aid 
him  in  marking  his  own.  After  marking  the 
ballot,  he  shall  fold  it  so  that  his  choice  is  not 
visible,  and  so  that  the  initials  of  the  ballot 
clerk  appear.  No  voter  within  the  railing  shall 
talk  with  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  another. 
No  official  ballots  can  be  taken  from  the  poll- 
room.  No  ballot  shall  be  deposited  or  counted 
nnless  it  has  the  official  inaorsement  on  the 
back  and  the  initials  of  the  ballot  clerk.  Suit- 
able penalties  are  imposed  for  violations  of  the 
various  provisions  of  the  act.  By  another  act, 
the  registration  law  is  revised  and  amended  in 
man;^  of  its  details,  especially  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Important  changes  were  made  at  this  session 
in  the  revenue  laws.  An  annual  State  tax  was 
imposed  on  the  gross  receipts  of  corporations 
organized  under  the  Jaws  of  the  State  and  doing 
business  therein  as  follow:  On  steam  railroad 
companies,  tele^aph  or  cable  companies,  express 
or  transportation  companies,  oil  or  pipe-line 
companies,  and  title-insurance  companies,  a  tax 
of  1  per  cent. ;  on  telephone,  parlor-car,  sleeping- 
car,  safe-deposit,  trust,  guarantee  and- fidelity 
companies,  a  tax  of  2  per  cent. ;  and  on  electric- 
light  and  electric-construction  companies,  a  tax 
of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  When  the  line  or 
business  of  any  such  company  extends  beyond 
the  State  it  is  required  to  pav  a  tax  only  on  the 
gross  receipts  accruing  from  business  within  the 
State,  the  amount  to  &  ascertained  as  prescribed 
in  the  act.  Corporations  organized  outside  the 
State,  but  doing  business  therein,  were  subjected 
to  a  similar  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  their 


business  in  the  State.  Telephone,  parlor-car, 
palace-car,  and  sleeping-car  companies  were 
taxed  2  per  cent. ;  oil  or  pipe-line  companies,  1 
per  cent ;  and  electric-light,  electric-construc- 
tion, guano,  phosphate,  and  fertilizer  com- 
pahies,  one-hall  of  1  per  cent.  Such  corporations 
were  required,  before  doing  business  in  the  State, 
to  file  a  certified  copy  of  tneir  charter  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  appoint  at  least  two 
ag^ents  m  the  State  on  wnom  legal  process 
might  be  served.  Foreign  railroad,  telegraph  or 
cable,  and  express  or  transportation  companies 
doing  busmess  in  the  State,  and  not  taxed  on  the 
shares  of  their  capital  stock  in  the  State,  were 
subjected  to  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  ^ross 
receipts  of  their  business  in  the  State  in  addition 
to  the  taxes  on  their  real  property.  A  tax  or 
bonus  of  one  eighth  of  1  per  cent  was  imposed 
on  the  capital  stock  of  all  corporations  there- 
after created,  and  upon  any  subsequent  increase 
of  stock  of  such  corporations.  Upon  any  in- 
crease of  stock  of  old  corporations,  a  tax  or 
bonus  o;f  one  sixth  of  1  per  cent,  was  levied. 
Religious  and  charitable  corporations  and  rail- 
road companies  were  exempted  from  the  last- 
mentionea  tax. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  new  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness,  to  be  called  the  ex- 
change loan  of  1891,  to  the  amount  of  $970,- 
595.^,  bearing  not  over  8*65  per  cent,  interest 
and  r^eemable  in  1905.  These  certificates  may 
be  issued  in  exchange  for  or  may  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
loans  of  1887,  1888,  1889,  and  1847,  now  re- 
deemable. It  was  further  provided  that  all 
money  in  the  ti-easury  in  excess  of  $150,000 
not  needed  for  current  expenses  should  be 
transferred  to  the  sinking  fund  and  used  to 
purchase  securities  therefor,  such  securities  to 
be  stamped  with  the  words  '*  purchased  for  the 
sinking  lund," 

The  number  of  tobacco  inspection  warehouses 
was  reduced  from  five  to  three. 

Several  amendments  were  made  to  the  oyster 
laws,  the  most  important  requiring  that  every 
oyster  whose  shell  measures  less  than  2^  inches 
in  length  from  hinge  to  mouth  shall  be  culled 
out  and  returned  to  the  bed.  The  State  was  re- 
districted  for  members  of  Congress  in  order  to 
make  five  of  the  six  districts  reliably  Demo- 
cratic. A  high-license  law  for  Baltimore  city 
was  passed,  increasing  the  price  of  liquor  li- 
censes to  $250  annually. 

The  following  constitutional  amendments  were 
proposed  and  provision  was  made  for  their  sub- 
mission to  the  people  at  the  next  election : 

1.  Authorizing  the  Governor  to  veto  separate  items 
in  any  appropriation  bill.  2.  Providing  that  the 
General  Araembly  shall  not  alter  or  amend  the  char- 
ter of  anv  existiuK  corporation  or  pass  any  general  or 
special  faw  for  its  bieneflt  unices  said  corporation 
snail  surrender  all  its  claims  to  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion or  fVom  the  repeal  or  modification  of  its  charter, 
and  that  any  corporation  which  shall  accept,  use,  en- 
joy, or  in  any  way  avail  itnelf  of  any  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  advantages  hereafter  ffrented  by  any  aen- 
eral  or  special  act,  shall  be  oonclusively  presumed  to 
have  surrendered  any  exemption  from  taxation  grant- 
ed by  its  charter.  8.  Amending  Article  XV  of  the 
Bill  of  Bights  so  as  to  declare  that  all  taxes  oucht  to 
be  uniform  on  the  same  kinda  of  propertv  or  class  of 
subjects  and  should  bo  levied  and  collected  under 
general  laws,  but  that  the  General  Assembly  may  ex- 
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empt  therefrom  publio  property  and  the  property  of 
rehgious,  charitable,  benevolent,  literary,  or  educa- 
tional intstitutions.  All  other  property  may  be  taxed 
and  the  incomes  of  citizens  may  be  taxed  by  general 
laws.  4.  Amending  section  1  of  Article  VII  so  that 
county  commissioners  instead  of  being  elected  every 
two  years  in  November  may  be  elected  at  such  times 
in  such  numbers  and  for  such  periods,  not  exceeding 
six  years,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  6.  Author- 
izing the  Board  of  Public  Works  to  sell,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  General  Assembly  may  pre- 
scribe, the  interest  of  the  State,  whether  as  stock- 
holder or  creditor,  in  all  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  in  any  banking  corporation,  reoeivmg  in 
payment  the  bonds  or  registered  debt  of  the  State. 
6.  Authorizing  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  laws 
taxing  mortgaj^es  upon  property  in  the  State  and  the 
debts  securca  thereby  in  the  county  or  city  where 
such  property  is  situated. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

To  punish  any  penton  who  with  intent  to  extort 
money  or  procure  other  profit  shall  falsely  accuse  or 
threaten  to  accuse  another  of  any  crime  or  of  any- 
thing which,  if  true,  would  tend  to  bring  him  into 
contempt  or  disrepute. 

To  punish  anv  one  who  instigates,  engages  in,  or 
in  any  way  furtnors  any  act  of  cruelty  to  any  animal 
or  any  act  tending  to  produce  such  cruelty,  or  who 
by  any  act  or  neg^ct  willfully  causes  or  permits  any 
animal  to  undeigo  torture  or  cruelty. 

Empowering  the  directors  of  the  Maryland  Peni- 
tentiary to  purchase  or  condemn  land  and  improve- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  said  penitentiary 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  appropriating  $250,000 
for  land  so  acquired. 

To  punish  persons  engaged  in  betting,  gambling, 
bookmakinf,  or  pool  selling  at  any  race,  oocking- 
main,  base-ball  match,  or  contest  of  any  klnd^  and  to 
punish  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  land,  buildm^,  or 
vessels  who  permit  such  oetting,  etc. ;  but  this  act 
shall  not  apply  to  horse  races  at  agricultural  fairs  or 
upon  any  race  course  or  driving  park  in  the  State. 

Adding  the  80th  day  of  May,  known  as  Decoration 
Day,  to  the  list  of  legal  holidays. 

To  prohibit  foreign  life-insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  the  State  ftom  makizig  aA^  discrimina- 
tion between  persons  of  the  same  cmss  in  the  rate  of 
premium  char^fifed  for  life  or  endowment  insurance. 

Prescribing  the  contents  and  dimensions  of  a  stand- 
ard barrel  for  measuring  green  pease  and  beans  in  the 
hull  and  other  like  farm  products,  and  requiring 
every  sudi  barrel  to  be  stamped  by  the  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures  in  Baltimore. 

Extending  for  one  or,  at  the  latest,  two  years,  the 
time  when  the  heating  of  passenger  oars  by  stoves 
must  be  abolished. 

Raising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years. 

Makiiig  it  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  to 
withhola  fVom  any  of  its  employ^  any  part  or  the 
wages  of  said  employes  for  relief  or  insurance  pur- 
poses. 

To  punish  any  person  under  twenty-one  years  of 
ftjge  who  shall  obtain  anv  spirituous  or  fermented 
bquors  by  knowingly  and  willfully  misrepresenting 
his  age. 

To  punish  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore. 

To  prohibit  the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  of  food 
and  drink  unless  the  nature  of  the  adulteration  is 
plainly  stamped  or  printed  on  each  package  or  the 
purchaser  is  informea  by  the  seller  of  its  true  nature, 
and  to  prohibit  the  sate  of  diseased,  corrupted,  or  un- 
wholesome flesh,  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  provis- 
ions. 

Increasing  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

Requiring  notice  of  the  death  of  any  person  from  a 
contagious  disease  to  be  at  once  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Uealtb. 


The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  CanaL— The 

wreck  of  this  canal  by  the  freshets  of  May  and 
June,  1889,  brought  before  the  General  Assembly 
the  imperative  necessity  of  devising  some  means 
to  save  the  interest  of  tne  State  therein  from  total 
loss.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  canal  company  having  priority  of 
the  claims  of  the  State  aggregated  about  $4,250,- 
000,  comprising  the  following  items :  For  repair 
bonds  issued  in  1878,  $500,000  and  interest  ac- 
crued thereon  $90,000 ;  for  labor  and  repairs  upon 
the  canal  about  $70,000 ;  for  a  judgment  upon 
the  wharf  property  at  Cumberland,  upon  which 
execution  might  be  issued  at  any  moment  $90,- 
000 ;  for  preferred  construction  bonds  of  1844, 
$1,699,500,  and  for  interest  thereon  since  Jan. 
1865  about  $1,860,500.  During  several  months 
prior  to  the  session,  the  Stat«  Board  uf  Public 
Works  sought  to  obtain  proposals  for  a  lease  of 
the  property  without  success,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  in  January,  passed  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  board  to  advertise  for  such  proposals^ 
the  bids  to  be  opened  on  Feb.  4. 

As  a  result  oi:  these  efforts,  a  proposition  was 
received  from  the  Washington  and  Cumberland 
Railroad  Company,  which  was  deemed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  be  advantageous  to  the  State,  and  an  act 
was  passed  in  accordance  therewith.  This  act 
provides  that  the  canal  company  may  lease  the 
canal  to  the  railroad  company  for  ninetj-nine 
years,  renewable  forever,  on  the  undertakmg  of 
said  railroad  company  to  construct  upon  the  tow- 
path  or  bed  of  the  canal,  or  lands  adjacent,  a  line 
of  railroad  from  Cumberland  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  to  operate  the  same  For  such  lease 
the  railroad  company  shall  pay  to  the  StAte 
Treasurer,  within  six  months  of  its  execution,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  principal  and  accrued  interest 
of  the  n'.pair  bonds  of  1878,  also  $70,000  to  meet 
the  existmg  claims  for  labor  and  repairs,  and  also 
a  sum  e(][ual  to  the  judgment  of  about  $30,000 
outstanding  against  the  canal  company.  These 
sums  the  Treasurer  shall  apply  to  the  purchase 
of  said  bonds,  claims,  and  judgment  and  the  State 
shall  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  former 
holders  thereof.  Within  the  same  period  the 
railroad  company  shall  pay  to  the  State  Tress* 
urer  a  sum  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  principal 
of  the  preferred  construction  bonds  of  1844,  out 
of  which  he  shall  pay  to  the  holders  of  said  bonds 
one  fourth  of  the  principal  of  their  bonds  upon 
condition  that  they  surrender  them  to  the  State. 
The  lessee  shall  further  pay  to  the  Stat-e  the  sum 
of  $15,000  annually  from  the  time  its  road  is 
completed  from  Cumberland  to  Williamsport,but 
said  annuity  may  be  compounded  at  any  time  by 
the  payment  of  $300,000.  There  were  numerous 
other  provisions  regulating  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  railroad  company. 
.  In  consequence  of  the  prolonged  debates  aris- 
ing upon  this  measure  its  passage  was  delated 
until  near  the  close  of  the  session.  Meanwhile, 
legal  proceedings  instituted  by  the  bondholders 
against  the  canal  company  had  reached  an  ad- 
yanced  stage  in  the  courts.  The  holders  of  the 
repair  bonds  of  1878  had  petitioned  the  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  also  the  Maryland 
Supreme  Court,  to  decree  a  foreclosure  sale  of 
the  property  and  the  holders  of  the  construction 
bonas  of  1844  had  appealed  to  the  same  tribunals 
to  appoint  receivers  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
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erty  and  to  repair  and  operate  the  canal  for  their 
benefit  Upon  these  petitions.  Justice  Cox,  of  the 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  Jan.  27,  ap- 
pointed receivers  of  the  property  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  authority  to  repair  it  and 
5 lace  it  in  condition  for  sale,  and  on  Feb.  24  Chief- 
udge  Alve^,of  theMaryland  Supreme  Court, ren- 
der^ a  decision  appointing  receivers  to  examine 
and  report  to  him  the  condition  of  the  canal,  as 
preliminary  to  the  determination  of  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  sold  or  be  repaired  and  put 
in  operation  again.  The  report  of  the  Maryland 
receivers  was  made  severaUmonths  later,  and  on 
the  basis  of  facts  presented  by  them,  the  court, 
on  Sept  2,  decreed  that  the  canal  should  be  sold. 
Soon  thereafter  the  bondholders  of  1844  peti- 
tioned Judge  Alvey  to  be  subrogated  to  the  nghts 
of  the  bondholders  of  1878,  and  that  they  might 
be  allowed  to  restore  and  operate  the  canal  as  a 
water  way,  notwithstanding  his  former  decree  of 
sale.  The  court  in  October  granted  their  peti- 
tion on  condition  that  they  would  pay  oflf  the 
Srindpal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  of  1878,  liqui- 
ate  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  receivers, 
and  give  bond  within  sixty  days  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  decree  in  the  sum  of  $600,000  to  re- 
store the  canal  and  have  it  in  running  order  by 
the  1st  day  of  Mav,  1891.  On  Nov.  28  this  bond 
was  executed,  ana  the  money  for  the  payment  of 
the  bondholders  of  1878  was  brought  into  court. 
An  order  was  then  passed  directing  the  receivers, 
to  turn  over  all  the  canal  property  to  the  bond- 
holders of  1844.  From  this  decree  the  canal 
company  took  an  appeal.  In  the  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  similar  decree  was  ob- 
tained on  similar  conditions  covering  the  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  the  Wasn- 
ington  and  Cumberland  Railroad  Company  had 
fuled  to  take  advantage  of  the  act  of  tne  Leps- 
lature  above  mentioned,  the  outlook  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  that  the  bondholders  of  1844 
would  obtain  control  and  that  the  canal  would 
again  be  opened  as  a  water  way. 

The  Archer  Defalcation.— On  March  26  a 
special  message  to  the  Legislature  f^om  Gov. 
Jackson  apprised  that  body  that  the  State  Audi- 
tor was  in  p<^ssion  of  inforfnation  indicating 
.  a  misapplication  by  State  Treasurer  Stevenson 
Archer  of  the  public  securities  in  his  hands. 
This  created  a  profound  sensation,  as  Mr.  Archer 
stood  high  in  the  counsels  of  his  party,  being 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee. 
•Pursuant  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor,  a 
joint  legislative  committee  of  investigation  was 
at  once  appointed,  and  this  committee  made  an 
examination  of  the  State  securities.  Of  bonds 
to  the  value  of  $572,000,  supposed  to  be  depos- 
ited in  vaults  in  Baltimore,  the  committee,  ac- 
cording to  their  preliminary  report  on  March 
28,  were  able  to  find  only  $445,000,  showing  a 
deficit  of  $127,000.  Mr.  Archer  was  ill  at  nis 
home  at  fielair,  and  unable  to  render  the  com- 
mittee any  assistance.  As  the  re^lar  legisla- 
tive session  would  expire  by  constitutionallim- 
itation  on  March  81,  a  special  act  was  passed 
fifiving  the  committee  power  to  continue  its 
investigations  aft«r  the  close  of  the  session,  and 
when  satisfied  of  the  malfeasance  of  the  Treas- 
urer, to  take  suitable  steps  to  procure  his  re- 
moval from  ofilce  and  to  protect  the  State  from 
loss.    On  March  81  Mr.  Archer  tendered  to  the 


Governor  his  resignation  as  Treasurer,  but  it 
was  not  accepted.  The  investigatine  committee, 
on  April  10,  made  a  report  to  the  Governor,  on 
the  basis  of  the  testimony  then  before  it,  de- 
claring that  sufficient  evidence  had  been  dis- 
covert to  show  that  Mr.  Archer  had  been  guilty 
of  deliberate  malfeasance  in  office  by  the  mis- 
appropriation of  large  numbers  of  bonds  belong- 
ing to  the  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  $127,o5o 
or  thereabouts ;  that  it  had  traced  the  disposi- 
tion of  $48,500  of  the  missing  bonds ;  and  that 
it  recommended  the  immediate  institution  of 
suits  against  the  bondsmen  of  Mr.  Archer  and 
the  beginning  of  suitable  criminal  proceedings 
against  him.  The  Governor  thereupon  notifi^ 
the  Treasurer  to  appear  before  him  on  April  15 
to  answer  the  charges  of  the  committee,  and  on 
the  same  day  he  was  put  under  arrest  to  answer 
a  criminal  charge  of  embezzlement.  On  April 
15  Mr.  Archer  did  not  appear  in  his  defense. 
He  was,  therefore,  summarily  removed  from  of- 
fice and  Edwin  H.  Brown  was  appointed  his 
successor.  Early  in  June  the  investigating  com- 
mittee published  its  final  report,  showing  the 
total  defalcation  to  be  $132,401.26.  Of  the  miss- 
ing bonds,  the  committee  traced  the  disposition 
of  all  except  $10,000.  They  also  found  that 
the  State  omcers,  especially  the  Governor,  had 
been  too  lenient  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Constitution,  and 
haa  thereby  made  more  easy  the  wrong-doing 
of  the  Treasurer.  In  the  criminal  proceedings, 
which  were  begun  in  April,  a  motion  was  made 
by  the  attorneys  of  Mr.  Archer  to  quash  the  in- 
dictment on  the  ground  that  the  statute  defining 
and  punishing  embezzlement  did  not  cover  the 
case  of  misappropriation  of  public  funds  by  a 
State  Treasurer.  This  motion  was  granted  by 
Judge  Stewart  of  Baltimore,  and  an  appeal  from 
his  ruling  was  taken  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
Arguments  on  this  point  were  made  on  June  17, 
ana  a  decision  of  the  court  was  reached  on  July 
1.    The  statute  in  question  provides : 

That  any  person  holding  ofiloe  Id  this  State,  whether 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  Governor,  corporate  aa- 
thoritiee  of  Baltimoro,  or  any^  other  authority  legally 
authorized  to  make  such  appointment,  who  shall  nrau- 
dulently  embezzle  or  appropriate  to  hb  own  use  moDey. 
funds,  or  evidences  of  aebt,  which  he  is  by  law  houna 
to  pav  over,  account  for,  or  deliver  to  the  Treasurer  of 
this  state  or  to  anv  other  person  by  law  authorb^  to 
receive  the  same,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  etc 

The  court  decided  that  the  words  **  or  to  any 
other  person  by  law  authorized  to  receive  the 
same "  were  broad  enough  to  cover  the  present 
case,  inasmuch  as  a  retiring  Treasurer  is  bound 
by  law  to  account  to  his  successor.  The  case 
was  remanded  to  the  lower  court  for  trial ;  but 
on  July  7,  before  the  hearing  should  begin,  Mr. 
Archer  appeared  in  court,  pleaded  guiUy,  and 
was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary. Meanwhile  suits  had  been  begun  against 
his  bondsmen,  and  a  judgment  against  them  was 
obtained  early  in  January,  1891. 

As  a  result  of  this  defalcation,  the  Legislature, 
in  its  closing  days,  passed  an  act  declaring 
that  the  State  Treasurer  should  not  have  access 
alone  to  the  sinking  fund  and  other  State  securi- 
ties in  the  deposit  vault,  at  Baltimore,  but  should 
always  be  attended  by  the  Comptroller,  or  by 
some  other  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
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designated  hj  the  Gk>Temor  when  the  Comp- 
troller could  not  attend.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  two  different  keys  should  be  necessary 
to  reach  the  vaults,  one  of  which  should  be  hela 
by  the  Treasurer  and  one  by  the  Comptroller, 
and  that  each  should  record,  in  a  separate  book 
open  for  public  inspection,  an  accurate  list  of  all 
the  securities  in  the  vaults  at  all  times. 

Marble. — ^There  are  three  marble  quarries  in 
the  State,  the  product  of  which  in  1889  amounted 
to  803,805  cubic  feet,  the  total  value  bein^  $189, 
816.  The  expenses  of  the  three  quarries  are 
divided  as  follow :  Total  wages,  including  sala- 
ries paid  to  office  force,  $78,240 ;  value  of  sup- 
plies and  materials  consumed,  $18,847;  all  other 
expenses,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  $15,417; 
total  expenses  incurred  in  producing  entire 
amount  of  marble,  $112,504.  Capital  invested 
in  land,  $259,400;  in  buildings  and  fixtures, 
$50,890;  in  tools,  live  stock,  machinery,  and 
supplies  on  hand,  $119,914;  in  cash,  $146,700, 
total  capital,  $576,904. 

Agricaltaral  Collejro.— The  Maryland  Ag- 
ricultural College  contained  about  forty  students 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  in  Prince  George's 
Countv,  on  an  estate  of  286  acres,  about  eight 
miles  from  Washington,  and  is  supported  in  part 
by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000  from  the 
State  and  by  the  annual  appropriation  of  Con- 
gress for  an  experiment  station. 

Boundary  Auestions,— In  the  matter  of  the 
dispute  with  Virginia  over  the  rights  of  the 
State  in  the  Potomac  river,  the  Legislature  this 
year  passed  an  act  directing  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  a  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  to 
the  scope  and  effect  of  the  compact  of  1785  be- 
tween Marvland  and  Vimnia,  wnether  it  applies 
to  Pocomoke  Sound,  and  whether  the  citizens  of 
Marvland  have  a  right,  jointly  with  the  citizens 
of  Virginia,  to  take  oysters  therein.  By  another 
act,  the  Attorney-General  was  directed  to  obtain 
from  the  same  court  a  decision  that  will  settle 
the  controversy  with  West  Virginia  as  to  the 
boundary  between  Garrett  County,  Maryland, 
and  Preston  County,  West  Virginia. 

Decisions. — On  June  19  the  State  Supreme 
Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  McAllis- 
ter vs.  State,  affirming  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  1888  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception 
in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  it  being  declared  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the  State. 
On  the  same  day,  in  the  case  of  Emger  vs.  State, 
the  act  of  1886,  which  provides  that  no  person 
shall  engage  in  the  business  of  plumbing  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore  unless  such  person  shall  have 
received  from  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Practical  Plumbing  a  certificate  as  to  his  com- 
petency and  qualification,  was  likewise  held  to  be 
constitutional. 

The  Australian  ballot  law  passed  at  the  session 
of  this  year  was  attacked  in  the  case  of  Lankford 
V8,  Countv  Commissioners,  upon  three  grounds, 
viz. :  1.  That  it  was  not  duly  approved  and  signed 
bv  the  Governor  within  the  time  required  by  the 
Cfonstitution ;  2.  That  it  is  a  local  or  special  act, 
and  as  such  is  repugnant  to  and  in  violation  of 
section  83  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution:  8. 
That  it  violates  section  29  of  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  because  the  subject  of  the  act  is 
not  sufficiently  described  in  the  title  thereof. 


The  State  Supreme  Court,  by  a  decision  reached 
Nov.  18  (two  judges  dissenting),  found  ail  of 
these  objections  untenable,  and  affirmed  the  nr 
lidity  of  the  act. 

Political.— At  the  November  election  a  solid 
Democratic  delegation  to  Congress  was  chosen. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  a  New  England  State, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution Feb.  6,  1788;  area,  8,815  square  mile. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was  378,787  in  1790 ;  422,845  in  1800 ;  478,- 
040  in  1810;  523,159  in  1820;  610,406  in  18S0; 
787,699  in  1840;  994,514  in  1850;  1,231.066  in 
1860;  1,457,851  in  1870;  1,783,085  in  1880;  and 
2,238,943  in  1890. 

(jlovernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  (^ 
A.  Brackett,  Kepublican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
William  H.  Haile ;  Secretarv  of  State,  Uenrv  B. 
Peirce ;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Marden ;  Auditor, 
Charles  R.  Ladd ;  Attorjiey-General^  Andrew  J. 
Waterman ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  George  G. 
Crocker,  £dward  W.  Kinsley,  and  Everett  A 
Stevens;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Geoige  Si 
Merrill;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Marcus  Morton,  who  resigned  on  Aug.  27  and 
was  succeeded  by  Associate-Justice  Walbridge 
A.  Field  by  appointment  of  the  Governor ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Walbridge  A.  Field  (promoted, 
as  above  stated,  in  September),  Charles  Devens, 
William  Allen,  Charles  Allen,  Oliver  W.  Holmes, 
Jr.,  Marcus  P.  Knowlton,  and  James  M.  Morton 
(appointed  in  September  to  succeed  Justice 
Field,  promoted). 

Popalation. — ^The  official  returns  for  the  cen- 
sus of  this  vear  are  compared  with  similar  re- 
turns for  1880  in  the  following  table : 


BaroBtable.. 
Berkshire . . 

Bristol 

Dukes. 

Essex 

Franklin..* 
Uampden  . . 
Msmpshira. 
MlddSesez  . 
Nantucket. 
Norfolk .... 
Plymouth.. 

Boffolk 

Worcester.. 


Total 1,788,085     S,888,M8 


18S0. 


81,897 
89,082 

189,040 
4^800 

844,685 
86,001 

104,142 
47,282 

817,880 
8,727 
98,507 
74,018 

8874»7 

228,897 


189a 


29.17S 

81,108 

188,465 

4,889 

299.995 

88.610 
185.718 

51,859 

481,167 

8,268 

118,960 

92,700 
484,780 
280,787 


•2,726 
11076 
41,425 
61 
fi^466 
2,609 
81J57I 

4.on 

118.887 
•489 

22.448 

18.681 
96,888 


405,888 


*  Decrease. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State  for  1890  is  as  follows :  Boston  448,- 
477,  increase  85,638  in  ten  years;  Worcester  84,- 
655,  increase  26,364 ;  liowell  77,696,  increase  18,- 
221 ;  Fall  River  74,898,  increase  25,487 ;  Cam- 
bridge 70,028,  increase  17,359 ;  Lpn  55,727,  in- 
crease 17,458 ;  Lawrence  44,654,  increase  5,508 ; 
Springfield  44,179,  increase  10.839;  New  Bed- 
ford 40,733,  increase  13,888 :  Somerville  40,152, 
increase  15,219 ;  Holyoke  35,637,  increase  13,722; 
Salem  30,801,  increase  3,238;  Chelsea  27,909,  in- 
crease 6,127;  Haverhill  27,412.  increase  8,940; 
Brockton  27,294,  increase  13,686 ;  Taunton  25,- 
448,  increase  4,235;  Gloucester  24,651,  increase 
5,322;  Newton  24,379,  increase  7,884;  Maiden 
23,031,  increase  11,014;  Fitchburg  22,037,  in- 
crease 9,608;  Waltham  18,707»  increase  6,995; 
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Pitlsfleld  17,281,  increase  8,917;  Quincy  16,728, 
increase  6,153;  North  Adams  16,074,  increase 
5,883 ;  Northampton  14.900,  increase  2,818 ;  Ghio- 
opee  14,050,  increase  2,764;  Newburyport  13,- 
947,  increase  409 ;  Marlborough  13,805,  increase 
8,678;  Wobum  13,499,  increase  2,568;  Brook- 
line  12,103,  increase  4,046;  Medford  11,079,  in- 
crease 8,506;  Everett  11,068,  increase  6,909; 
Weymouth  10,866,  increase  296;  Beverly  10,821, 
increase  2,365;  Clinton  10,424,  increase  2,395; 
Hyde  Park  10,193,  increase  *8,105;  Peabody  10,- 
158,  increase  1,130. 

Flnanees.— The  receipts  and  payments  on  ac- 
count of  revenue  for  the  year  were :  Cash  in  the 
treasury  Jan.  1,  1890,  $1,587,838.44;  cash  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  $11,381,720.82;  total, 
$12,969,559.26;  payments  during  the  year,  $11,- 
481,502.07;  cash  in  treasury  Jan.  1,  1891,  $1,- 
488,057.19.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year, 
exclusive  of  the  direct  tax.  were  $3,461,868.24, 
and  the  actual  receipts  $4,033,856.47.  Adding  to 
the  latter  sum  the  direct  tax  receipts,  $1,749,- 
212.50,  and  the  balance  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  $1,587,- 
838.44,  there  is  found  to  be'  a  total  actual  reve- 
nue of  $7,370,907.41.  The  actual  expenses  for 
the  year  were  $5,774,591.60,  as  against  $6,027,- 
991.60  in  1889. 

The  transactions  on  account  of  the  several 
fands  and  trust  deposits  show  the  following  ag- 
gregates for  the  year:  Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1, 
1890,  $2,401,468.36;  cash'  receipts  during  the 
year,  $13,253,352.33;  total,  $15,&4,820.69 ;  pay- 
ments on  these  accounts,  $10,372,635.11 ;  cash 
on  hand  Jan.  1, 1891,  $5,282,185.58. 

Public  debt:  Amount  of  debt  Jan.  1,  1890, 
$28,251,287.85;  amount  of  debt  Jan.  1,  1891, 
$81,381,158.30;  increase  in  1890,  $3,129,870.45. 
The  increase  was  caused  by  the  issue  of  the  ar- 
mory loan,  $40,000 ;  metropolitan  sewerage  loan, 
$8,000,000 ;  State  House  construction  loan,  $600,- 
000 ;  total,  $3,640,000.  There  was  a  decrease  by 
payments  as  follows :  Troy  and  Greenfield  Rail- 
road bonds,  $505,129.55;  coast  -  defense  loan 
bonds,  $5,000  — $510,129.55;  net  ii\crease  as 
above,  $3,129,870.45.  This  statement  shows  the 
aggregate  amount  of  State  scrip  now  outstand- 
ing, but  the  actual  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
$8,870,000  less  than  is  named,  viz.,  $27,511,158.- 
80.  The  deductions  are  made  on  account  of  the 
armory  loan,  $870,000,  issued  in  1889  and  1890, 
which  is  to  be  paid  from  a  sinking  fund  sus- 
tained and  increased  each  year  by  the  taxation 
•of  the  cities  in  which  armories  are  located ;  and 
the  metropolitan  sewerage  loan,  $3,000,000, 
which  will  be  paid  by  a  sinking  fund  created 
by  the  taxation  of  several  cities  and  towns. 

The  State  now  holds  trust  funds  to  the  amount 
of  $8,042,197.93  and  other  funds  of  $59,692.46, 
making  this  aggregate  of  resources:  Sinking 
funds  Dec  31,  1890,  $21,568,960.37;  trust  funds 
Dec.  81,  1890,  $8,642,197.43:  other  funds,  $59,- 
692.46;  total  funds,  $30,270,850.26 ;  add  market 
value  above  par,  $1,000,000 ;  land,  etc.,  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  $7,000,000 ;  grand 
total,  $38,270,850.26. 

Yalaations.— The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  in  the  State  for  1890  was  $2,154,134,- 
026,  personal  estate  being  assessed  at  $553,996.- 
819,  and  real  estate  at  $1,600,137,807.  The  in- 
crease in  the  total  assessment  over  1889  was  $81,- 
963,768.   Included  in  the  assessment  were  4,491,- 


954  acres  of  land,  850,537  dwellings,  178,742 
horses,  45,899  sheep,  263,207  neat  cattle,  and  42,- 
160  swine.  Personal  estate  in  Suffolk  County, 
which  includes  the  city  of  Boston,  was  valued 
at  $204,961,135,  and  real  estate  at  $646,869,200. 
The  following  is  the  total  valuation  of  the  sev- 
eral counties:  Barnstable,  $19,119,734;  Berk- 
shire, $42,863,035;  Bristol,  $134,054,787 ;  Dukes, 
$3,521,114 :  Essex,  $219,502,533 ;  Franklin,  $20,- 
021,646;  Hampden,  $95,128,777:  Hampshire, 
$28,286,316;  Middlesex,  $361,959,890;  Nan- 
tucket, $2,996,610  ;  Norfolk,  $135,206,582 ;  Plym- 
outh, $60,828,402 ;  Suffolk,  $851,330,335 ;  Wor- 
cester,  $179,314,866.  For  1890  a  total  State  tax 
of  $1,750,000  was  levied  upon  this  valuation. 

Connty  Debt8.->The  total  indebtedness  of 
Massachusetts  counties  in  1890  was  $4,008,660, 
an  increase  of  $2,637,447  in  ten  years.  The 
bonded  debt  was  $3,016,000  and  the  floating 
debt  $992,660. 

Legislatlye  Session,  Bribery  Investira- 
tion. — The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  be- 
gan on  Jan.  1,  and  was  prolonged  by  reason  of 
the  bribery  investigation  until  July  2,  covering 
a  period  of  188  days,  and  being  the  longest  ses- 
sion on  record,  with  one  exception.  The  most 
important  measures  discussed  related  to  elevated 
railways  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  Meigs  sjrstem  of  elevated  railways 
obtained  an  act  permitting  the  use  of  their  sys- 
tem by  any  railroad  or  street  railway  company, 
all  other  s^tems  being  rejected.  At  the  same 
time  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company, 
owning  all  the  street  railways  of  Boston,  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  authority  to  construct  an 
elevated  railway  in  connection  with  its  surface 
tracks,  to  be  run  throup^h  the  principal  streets, 
and  to  connect  by  an  mclined  plane  with  the 
surface  tracks  in  the  suburb.  A  bill  was  re- 
ported in  connection  with  the  petition,  and  a 
prolonged  debate  ensued.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate  Representative  George  F.  Williams,  of 
Dedham.  boldly  declared  to  the  House  that  the 
means  adopted  by  the  railway  company  to  carry 
through  its  bill  would  not  bear  investigation, 
and  that  disclosures  could  be  made  effecting  the 
integrity  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Fassett.  whom  ramor  pointed  out  as 
the  person  alluded  to,  promptly  demanded  an 
investigation,  and  a  committee  of  his  colleagues 
was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same 
time  tne  House  appointed  a  similar  committee  to 
investigate  the  practices  of  the  railway  company 
generafly  with  regard  to  this  measure.  Testi- 
mony was  given  before  the  Senate  committee  by 
persons  connected  with  a  project  called  the  Peo- 
ple's Elevated  Railway  Company,  tending  to 
show  that  Senator  Fassett  had  solicited  a  bribe 
for  himself  and  other  Senators  whom  he  claimed 
to  control.  This  was  denied  by  Senator  Fassett, 
who  testified  that  he  had  been,  in  effect,  offered 
a  bribe  by  an  officer  of  the  company,  and  had 
rejected  the  offer.  The  report  of  the  committee 
discredited  the  testimony  of  the  Senator's  ac- 
cusers and  exonerated  him  from  all  blame.  The 
House  committee  devoted  much  time  to  hearing 
the  testimony  of  officers  of  the  West  End  Com- 
pany, its  agents  in  the  lobby,  and  others.  A 
surprising  ignorance  was  shown  by  the  lobbyists 
re^rding  what  they  were  hired  to  do,  although 
their  pay  was  extremely  liberal.    The  findings 
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of  this  committee  were  reported  to  the  House  on 
July  1.  They  showed  that  the  company  had 
hired  about  85  legislative  counsel  and  lobbyists 
(being  nearly  all  of  the  lobby)  and  expected  to 
pay  them  about  $22,280  for  their  services  in  car- 
rying through  the  bill ;  that  it  had  invited  the 
individual  members  of  the  Legislature  to  inspect 
its  plant,  and  had  thereafter  entertained  them  at 
dinner  at  one  of  the  clubs,  where  the  merits  of 
the  bill  were  presented ;  that  these  and  other  ex- 
penses would  oring  the  total  outlay  of  the  com- 
pany up  to  about  $88,000 ;  that  the  company  had 
also  paid  a  large  sum  to  a  rival  company  to  pre- 
vent it  from  petitioning  for  a  similar  franchise ; 
and  that  all  tnese  expenditures  were  unjustifia- 
ble. The  committee,  however,  recognized  the 
fact  that  there  had  long  been  a  body  of  men, 
known  as  the  lobby,  which  possessed  influence 
over  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  peti- 
tioners found  it  necessary  to  retain  these  men. 
In  the  view  of  the  committee,  this  state  of 
things  could  not  be  avoided,  and  it  advised  that 
the  lobby  should  be  recognized,  but  should  be  so 
regulated  and  defined  that  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature might  easily  know  each  member  thereof 
and  the  persons  who  emploved  him.  To  this 
end  a  bill  was  proposed  by  the  committee  pro- 
viding that  the  sergeant-at-arms  should  keep 
two  legislative  dockets,  one  bein^  a  docket  of 
legislative  counsel  before  committees  and  the 
other  a  docket  of  legislative  agents,  or  lobbyists ; 
that  in  each  docket  should  be  entered,  within 
one  week  after  the  date  of  employment,  the 
name  of  any  person,  corporation,  or  association 
employing  persons  in  either  of  the  above  capaci- 
ties, the  names  of  the  persons  so  employed,  and  a 
specific  description  of  the  matters  or  bills  to 
which  their  employment  relates,  and  also  the 
date  of  the  b^inning  and  end  of  such  emplov- 
ment.  No  person  except  those  docketed  should 
be  allowed  to  act  before  the  Legislature  in  these 
capacities.  Every  person  or  corporation  employ- 
ing such  persons  should,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  close  of  each  session,  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  sworn  statement,  showing  in  detail  all 
expenses  gprowing  out  of  such  employment. 
These  statements  and  the  dockets  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection.  A  fine  pf  not  less  than 
f  1(X)  nor  more  than  $1,000  may  be  imposed  for 
violation  of  these  provisions.  This  bill  found 
favor  with  the  legislators  and  was  passed  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  session.  The  West  End  bill 
was  also  passed,  in  spite  of  the  damaging  devel- 
opments of  the  investigation.  It  provides  that 
the  company  may,  under  certain  limitations, 
construct  and  maintain  a  system  of  elevated 
railroads  in  £k)ston  and  other  towns  and  cities 
in  which  it  is  now  authorized  to  run  cars,  and 
may  connect  such  system  with  its  surface  roads 
at  convenient  places  by  inclined  planes.  For 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  damages  to  abut- 
ting property  on  the  streets  where  the  elevated 
tracks  may  be  located,  the  Governor  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  commission,  which  shall  hear 
the  parties  and  assess  the  damages ;  but  any  per- 
son, if  he  prefers,  may  bring  an  action  in  the  Su- 
perior Court  and  have  his  damages  assessed  b;^  a 
jury.  The  railway  company  may  use  electricity 
or  any  other  motive  power  approved  by  the  rail- 
road commissioners.  At  least  three  miles  of  el- 
evated track  must  be  constructed  within  four 


years  from  the  first  day  of  July,  in  order  that 
the  franchise  shall  be  rettiined.  The  rates  of 
fare  shall  not  exceed  those  now  charged.  The 
company  may  issue  its  common  stock  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  connected 
with  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road. 
An  important  act  in  the  interest  of  labor  makes 
nine  hours  a  day's  work  for  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  the  State  or  by  any  town 
or  city.  A  revision  and  codification  of  all  the 
election  laws  was  reported  and  passed.  The 
Australian  ballot  was  also  extended  to  towns  by 
a  permissive  bill.  The  city  of  Boston  was  an- 
thorized  to  borrow  $550,000  outside  of  its  debt 
limit,  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  in  building  and  furnishing  school- 
houses.  The  boundary  line  between  the  State 
and  New  Hampshire,  agreed  upon  by  joint  com- 
missioners of  tne  two  States  in  1888,  was  ratified 
and  adopted.  Two  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution  proposed  by  the  Legislature  of  1889 
— the  first  providing  that  soldiers  and  sailors 
shall  not  be  disqualified  from  voting  on  acoonnt 
of  having  received  aid  from  any  city  or  town,  or 
because  of  non-payment  of  the  poll  tax;  the 
second  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  dis- 
qualified from  voting  by  reason  of  change  of 
residence  within  the  Commonwealth — were  again 
adopted  this  ^ear,  and  provision  was  made  for 
their  submission  to  the  people  at  the  November 
election.  A  third  amendment,  proposed  in  1889, 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  certain  criminals, 
was  not  agreed  to.  Three  new  amendments 
were  proposed  for  the  first  time— one  abolishing 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting ;  another 
providing  for  biennial  elections  for  Governor 
and  other  executive  officers  and  members  of  the 
Legislature ;  the  third,  providing  that  a  majo^ 
ity  of  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the  L^is- 
lature  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  but  a  less  number  may  ad- 
journ from  day  to  day  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  members.  Other  acts  of  the  ses- 
sion were  as  follow : 

Exempting  fVom  taxation  the  capital  stock,  oorpo- 
rate  fhrncbises,  and  personal  entate  of  oo-opentive 
banka,  but  not  exempting  their  real  estate. 

To  unite  the  city  of  Springfield  and  the  town  of 
West  Springfield. 

Prohibiting  the  employment  of  any  person  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  care,  custody,  management, 
or  operation  of  any  elevator,  and  of  any  person  nnder 
eighteen  years  of^age  on  any  elevator  tnat  runs  at  a 
speed  of  over  900  feet  a  minute 

Providing  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  com- 
mission  of  tnree  persons  with  power  to  take  meaauns 
for  cfaeoking  the  spread  of  the  flrpsy  moth  and  for 
its  extermination,  and  appropriating  $25,000  there- 
for. 

To  prohibit  the  oounterfeiting  of  the  labels,  stamps, 
and  trade-marks  of  labor  and  tiade  assodattons. 

Bequiring  that  ifi  all  public  schools  the  last  nga- 
lar  sessiou  prior  to  Memorial  Day,  or  a  portion  thero- 
of,  shall  be  devoted  to  patriotic  exerdses. 

Creating  an  art  oommisaion  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  providing  that  no  statue,  fountain,  omamental 
arch  or  gateway,  or  memorial  of  any  kind  shall  be 
erected  in  pubbo  places  in  said  city,  unless  the  de- 
sign and  site  are  approved  by  oommisaion. 

Authorizing  persons  aggneved  by  the  assesraienti 
made  by  assessors  of  taxes  to  appeal  dtfaer  to  the 
oonntv  commiesioners  or  to  the  Superior  Courts,  and 
providing  for  the  speedy  trial  of  such  caaes  in  the 
courts  without  a  jury. 
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To  prevent  the  transfer  of  property  by  a  debtor 
pending  poor  debtor  proceeding. 

Keqmrm^  more  detailed  reports  of  oountv  treos-' 
urers,  and  providing  for  their  publication  and  distri- 
bution. 

Providing  that  the  State  Treasurer  shall  cease  to  be 
tax  oommissioner,  and  that  a  tax  commissioner  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Oovemor  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

Authorizing  employ^  of  street  railway  companies 
to  unite  \vith  such  companies  in  establishing  rebef  so- 
cieties. 

To.  prohibit  the  emplo^ent  of  women  and  minors 
in  manu&oturing  establishments  between  the  houn 
of  ten  at  ni^ht  and  six  in  the  morning. 

To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  the  cities  ot 
Chicopee  and  Marlborough. 

Imposing  an  excise  tax  of  2  per  oent.  on  premi- 
ums collected  in  the  State  by  foreign  accident,  fidel- 
i^,  and  guarantee  insurance  companies. 

Api^ropriating  $50,000  to  secure  the  proper  repre-^ 
eentation  of  the  State  .at  the  national  encampment  of 
the  Grand  Army  in  Boston  during  the  year. 

Bequiring  all  co-operative  banks  to  become  incor- 
porated and  jpenuitting  foreign  co-operative  banks  to 
do  business  in  the  State  under  certam  restrictions. 

Providing  that  all  convicts  now  or  hereafter  im- 
prisoned for  felony  shall  be  registered  and  measured 
and  described  according  to  the  Bertiilon  method  for 
identification  of  criminaiB. 

To  provide  for  registering  with  the  dty  or  town 
olerk  the  pedigree  of  hors^  used  for  breeding. 

Creating  a  State  l>oard  of  library  commissioners, 
and  authorizing  it  to  advise  with  local  library  trustees 
and  to  purchase  for  any  town  not  having  a  public  li- 
brary, which  complies  with  this  act,  books  to  a  value 
of  not  over  $100. 

Providing  a  penalty  for  writing,  printing,  posting, 
or  distributing  anonymous  circulare  or  posters  de- 
signed to  iinure  or  defeat  a  candidate  for  nomination 
or  election,  oy  reflecting  on  his  personal  character  or 
political  actions. 

Increasing  the  length  of  attendance  required  at  pub- 
lic schools  mm  twenty  to  thirty  weeks. 

Begulating  assessment  insurance. 

Bevisin^  and  codifying  the  election  laws  of  the  State. 

Authorizing  the  extermination  of  English  sparrows 
bv  town  ancf  city  authorities,  provided  that  poison 
shall  not  be  used  in  such  destruction. 

Authorizing  commissioners  to  purchase  land  and 
procure  plans  for  an  asylum  for  chronic  insane  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Prohibiting  the  employment  of  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  in  liquor  saloons. 

To  prevent  and  punish  fraud  in  sales  of  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  by  itinerant  venders. 

AuUiorizing  cities  and  towns  to  flimish  relief  to 
soldiers  and  sailora  and  their  widows  and  minor  chil- 
dren,  without  requiring  them  to  enter  almshouses  and 
pnbhc  institutions. 

Begulating  the  sales  of  goods  taken  into  a  city  or 
town  to  be  sold  by  auction. 

Edneation. — The  following  public-school  sta- 
tistics cover  the  school  year  188d-'90:  Number 
of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  370,- 
116;  number  of  all  ages  in  the  schools  during 
the  year,  871,492 ;  average  attendance,  273,910 ; 
teachers  employed — ^men  1,017,  women  9,307; 
average  monthly  wagus  of  male  teachers,  $126.- 
58;  female  teachers,  $44.79;  number  of  public 
schools,  7,147 ;  average  length  of  school  year  in 
months,  8'85.  During  the  year  241  hi^h  schools 
were  maintained,  with  25,317  pupils  m  attend- 
ance, an  increase  of  5  schools  and  1,181  pupils. 
Evening  schools,  to  the  number  of  201,  were  sup- 
ported in  52  cities  and  towns.  The  number  of 
teachers  emplo^^ed  therein  was  978,  the  total 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  24,820,  and  the  aver- 


se attendance  13,972.  The  whole  amount  of 
money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools,  including  only  wa^es  of  teachers, 
fuel,  and  care  of  fires  and  school  rooms,  was 
$5,524,882.65,  an  increase  of  $158,277.36  for  the 
vear.  The  amount  expended  for  new  school- 
houses  was  $1,104,937.30.  The  expenditures  for 
the  schools,  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  for  re- 
pairing and  erecting  school-houses,  was  $6,415,- 
444.51,  or  $17.33  for  each  child  of  school  age. 
The  total  expenditures,  including  repairs  in  new 
school  houses,  aggregated  $8,286,062.30,  or  $22.38 
for  each  child  of  school  age. 

During  the  ^ear  611  private  schools  and  acade- 
mies, having  in  attendance  58,179  pupils,  were 
in  operation.  The  ratio  of  gain  in  these  private 
schools  and  academies  is  much  greater  tnan  in 
the  public  schools. 

Tne  attendance  at  the  6  State  normal  schools 
for  the  year  aggregated  1,291,  a  decrease  of  61 
frem  last  year.  This  decrease  is  not  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  serious  decline  of  Interest  in  the 
schools.  The  demand  for  normal  graduates  has 
been  greater  than  the  supply. 

Charities. — The  following  is  a  summarized 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  State  charita- 
ble institutions :  Danvers  Lunatic  Hospital,  pa- 
tients on  Oct.  1, 1889,  759 ;  admitted  during  the 
year  ensuing,  386;  discharged,  332;  remaining 
Sept.  30,  1890,  813 ;  total  expenses,  $152,940.06. 
Northampton  Lunatic  Hospital,  patients  on  Oct. 
1,  1889,  446 ;  admitted,  170 ;  discharged,  121 ; 
remaining  Sept.  80,  1890,  495;  total  expenses, 
$86,153.29.  Westborough  Insane  Hospital,  pa- 
tients on  Oct.  1, 1889,  503;  admitted,  310;  dis- 
charged, 305 ;  remaining  on  Sept.  30,  1890,  508 ; 
total  expenses,  $101,554.36.  Taunton  Lunatic 
Hospital,  patients  on  Oct.  1,  1889,  617;  admit- 
ted, 831 ;  discharged,  269 ;  remaining  on  Sept. 
80, 1890,  679 ;  total  expenses,  $110,984.95.  Wor- 
cester Lunatic  Hospital,  patients  on  Oct.  1, 1889, 
811 ;  admitted,  436;  discharged,  462;  remaining 
on  Sept.  30, 1890,  785;  total  expenses,  $175,811.- 
65.  Worcester  Insane  Asylum,  patients  on  Oct. 
1,  1889,  383;  admitted,  45;  discharged,  129;  re- 
maining on  Sept.  30, 1890,  299 ;  total  expenses, 
$76,366.10.  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  in- 
sane department,  patients  on  Oct.  1,  1889,  864 ; 
admitted,  48 ;  discharged,  48 ;  remaining  on  Sept. 
80, 1890, .364.  Almshouse  department  pi-oper,  m- 
mates  on  Oct.  1, 1890,  841 ;  admitted,  2,436 ;  dis- 
charged, 2,470;  remaining  on  Sept.  30, 1800, 807. 
State  Farm  at  Bridgewater,  inmates  on  Oct  1, 
1889,  438 ;  admitted.  694 ;  discharged,  587 ;  re- 
maining Sept.  30, 1890,  545  (of  the  latter  num- 
ber 148  are  insane  persons) ;  total  expenses,  $62,- 
577.66. 

At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  there 
were  201  pupils  on  Sept.  30.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year,  including  a  balance  of  $62,246.79, 
were  £193,471.51,  and  the  expenditures  and  in- 
vestments $133,056.16,  leaving  a  new  balance  of 
$60,415.35.  A  large  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
and  feeble-minded  youth  are  supported  by  the 
State  at  institutions  within  and  without  its  bor- 
ders. There  are  218  almshouses  in  the  State,  4 
neV  ones  having  been  established  during  the 
year,  while  2  have  been  burned  and  several  dis- 
continued. On  April  1,  1890,  these  establish- 
ments contained  4,582  inmates,  of  which  number 
783  were  said  to  be  insane. 
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Soldiers'  Home* — An  addition  to  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  at  Chelsea,  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated June  7,  giving,  with  the  previous  struct- 
ure, accommodations  for  nearly  300  beneficia- 
ries. It  is  being  rapidly  filled,  tnere  being  at  the 
end  of  this  year  383  mmates  in  the  home  and 
hospital.  The  treasurer  reports  the  entire  re- 
ceipts for  the  past  year  $82,712.87,  and  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  period  $95,247.36. 

Prisons. — The  average  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  State  Prison  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
80,  was  586 ;  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
681 ;  and  in  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women, 
219.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  580  re- 
maining at  the  State  Prison,  738  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory,  and  more  than  200  in  the 
Reformatory  Prison  for  Women.  The  State 
Prison  at  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  Reform- 
atory at  Concord  are  the  only  institutions  in  which 
the  prisoners  have  been  employed.  The  results 
shown  during  the  year  to  Dec.  31,  are  as  follow : 
Receipts  from  industries,  $196,187.16;  expenses 
of  the  business,  $182,313.37;  salary  of  general 
superintendent  and  other  expenses  for  the  work, 
$6,158.38;  total,  $188,466.75;  excess  of  receipts, 
$7,720.41.  In  1889  the  excess  of  receipts  was 
$24396.80. 

Licenses. — ^The  license  vote  m  the  cities  and 
towns  in  1890,  with  other  statistics  relating 
thereto,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


COUNTIES. 

▼OTB. 

Llcn«« 
gnntod. 

▼ok«l. 

AmooBt 
recrivvdlbr 

Ym. 

No. 

Iksmum. 

Barnstable.. 

877 

1.027 

6 

$508  00 

Berkshiro... 

4^87 

2,694 

180 

78,998  00 

Bristol 

10,288 

7,118 

197 

80,587  00 

Dakee 

6 

180 

8 

800 

Essex 

18,048 

15,116 

442 

288,681  60 

Franklin.... 

1,920 

1,891 

51 

19,067  00 

Hampden... 

7,577 

5,651 

191 

185.472  00 

Hampshire.. 
Middlesex.. 

4,882 

6,070 

68 

26,767  00 

22,996 

28,629 

287 

57,445  00 

Kantacket.. 

166 

134 

8 

651  00 

Norfolk..... 

4,099 

6,184 

66 

10,6d9  00 

Plymouth... 

8,066 

5,194 

86 

10,712  00 

Boffolk 

81,005 

15,968 

1,771 

1,068,721  00 

Worcester . . 

16,182 

15,168 

160 

67,766  00 

Total... 

125,494 

105,956 

8,678 

12 

$l,n9,957  60 

Of  the  28  cities,  20  voted  for  license,  and  8 
against  it.  Of  321  towns  voting,  65  voted  for 
license  and  253  against  it.  In  1889  the  majority 
was  5,656  against  license  in  a  total  of  223,444. 

Banks.— During  the  year  2  savings  banks, 
10  co-operative  banks,  and  2  trust  companies 
have  begun  business,  making  a  total  of  179  sav- 
ings banks,  with  assets  of  $372,476,568.41 ;  15 
trust  companies,  with  assets  of  $75,271,807.33 ; 
103  co-operative  banks,  with  assets  of  $9,264,- 
833.34 ;  2  collateral  loan  companies,  with  assets 
of  $362,301.49 ;  2  mortgage  loan  companies,  with 
assets  of  $1,959,549.05;  total,  801  institutions, 
with  assets  of  $459,885,059.62— an  increase  in 
number  of  14  institutions,  and  in  assets  of  $31,- 
778,755.81.  The  savings  banks  show  for  the 
year  1,083,817  open  accounts,  with  total  deposits 
amounting  to  $858,592,937.24— an  increi^e.of 
54.123  in  the  number  of  open  accounts  and  $20,- 
869.248.65  in  the  amount  of  deposits. 

Political. — The  political  canvass  was  opened 
by  the  Prohibitionists,  who  in  State  convention 
at  Worcester,  on  Sept.  10,  nominated  the  follow- 


ing ticket :  For  Governor,  John  Blackmer ;  Liea- 
•  tenant-Governor,  George  Kempton  ;  Secretair 
of  State,  George  D.  Crittenden ;  Treasurer,  Will- 
iam H.  Gleeson  ;  Auditor,  Augustus  R.  Smith; 
Attorney-General,  Wolcott  Hamlin.  The  usual 
resolutions  in  support  of  prohibition  were  adopt* 
ed.  Woman  suffrage,  civil-service  reform,  aroi- 
tration  as  a  means  for  settling  international  dis- 
putes, and  Government  aid  to  education  were 
favored.  The  following  declarations  touch  upon 
local  issues : 

Beaohed.  That  the  aggressions  upon  the  integrity 
of  our  public  schools  imperatively  demand  the  most 
watchful  resistanoe.  ^ot  a  dollar  of  the  public  money, 
however  strenuously  sought,  should  be  perverted  to 
sectarian  ends,  nor  should  these  schools  ever  be  oom- 
mitted  to  the  care  of  their  enemies. 

SesoUedy  That  we  deplore  the  rank  grovrth  of  the 
lobby  system  and  the  accompaniment  of  bribery  in 
the  congenial  soil  of  politios  without  prindple.  That 
the  recent  startling  developments  in  the  West  End 
Kailway  investigation  show  that  the  leaders  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  so  compli- 
cated with  corrupt  corporations  that  no  reforni  can  be 
expected,  except  from  a  whirlwind  of  popular  indigo 
nation  which  shall  sweep  them  away  forever. 

The  Republican  State  Ck>nvention  was  held  in 
Boston  on  Sept.  17.  Gov.  Bracket  t,  LieuL-Gov. 
Haile,  and  Treasurer  Marden  were  renominated. 
For  Secretary  of  State  the  convention  selected 
William  M.  Olin  ;  for  Auditor,  J.  Henry  Gould ; 
and  for  Attorney-General,  Albert  E.  Pill^uiy. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  that  touch 
upon  local  issues : 

^  We  renew  the  assertion  of  our  fidelity  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  temperance,  and  our  determination,  in  the 
Hiture,  as  ui  the  past,  to  favor,  not  only  all  moral 
agencies,  but  also  the  mast  effective  legislation  to 
suppress  the  dram  shop  and  saloon^  ana  to  reatrict 
ana  exterminate,  so  far  as  legal  provisions,  faithfuUy 
enforced,  can  possibly  do  it,  the  blightng  curse  of 
drink. 

We  profess  unalterable  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
public  schools,  which  must  be  preserved  in  their  in- 
tegrity and  at  the  highest  standard  of  efndencv,  and 
can  point  to  a  long  series  of  legislative  acts,  including 
the  present  year,  evincing  the  sincerity  of  our  pn>- 
fcraions. 

We  reaffirm  the  principles  expressed  in  former 
platforms  of  the  party  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  so  mr  as  possible,  to  ameliorate  and  dig- 
nify the  condition  of  tne  laboring  people  bv  a  jtKU- 
cious  abridgment  of  the  hoursof  labor,  and  claim  that 
the  statute  book  of  this  Commonwealth  will  prove 
tiiat  the  party  has  always  manifested  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  advance  in  that  direction,  with  no  halting  or 
uncertain  steps. 

We  heartily  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  law  en- 
acted the  present  year,  designed  to  expose  to  the  clear 
light  of  publicity  every  external  agency  standinf  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  liCgialature  and  employed 
to  advance  special  le^slation,  and  we  will  favor  any 
ftirther  enactment  which  may  be  found  needfUl  to  re- 
strain the  improper  expenditure  of  money  in  oonnee^ 
tion  with  such  legislation,  and  to  reduce  and  abolish, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  real  or  pretended  influence  or 
professional  and  amateur  lobbyists. 

On  Sept.  18  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  Worcester  and  nominated  the  following 
candidates :  For  Governor,  William  E.  Russell : 
Lieutenant-Governor,  John  W.  Corcoran;  Sec- 
retary of  Stat«,  Elbridge  Cushman ;  Treasurer, 
William  Q.  T.  Trefry ;  Auditor,  Edwin  L.  Munn ; 
Attorney-General,  Elisha  B.  Maynard.  The  plat- 
form treats  of  State  issues  as  follows : 
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We  believe  that  the  State  should  establish  a  stand- 
aid  eight-hour  day  for  State  and  municipal  employ^ 
emraged  in  manual  labor. 

We  favor  further  le^^islation  for  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  and  children  employed  m  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  establishments. 
-  We  renew  our  demand  of  last  year  for  legislation 
for  securing  the  publication  and  limitation  of  cam- 
pakm  expenses. 

We  believe  in  the  progressive  development  of  our 
publio-sohool ,  system,  and  that  ampler  means  than 
are  now  afforded  should  be  provided  for  the  public 
education  of  the  children  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens 
in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  that,  while  the  opportunities 
for  obtaining  higher  education  at  the  public  expense 
should  not  be  curtailed,  yet,  as  these  are  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  few,  and  are  not  of  service  to  the  many,  we 
believe  that  a  lar^  part  of  the.  school  fund  should  be 
employed  in  givmg  industrial  instruction  and  tech- 
nical training  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  can  not  attend  tlie  high  schools. 

We  welcome  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
year  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolii^ing 
the  tax  qualiflcation  upon  the  tranobise. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  cities  and 
towns  should  be  intrusted  with  larger  powers  of  home 
role  in  matters  of  taxation  and  municioal  administra- 
tion ^  and  we  commend  to  the  consiaeration  of  the 
ooming  Legislature  the  expediency  of  authorixing 
oities  and  towns,  under  proper  conditions^  to  exercise 
those  wider  functions  which  municipalities  in  other 
States  and  countries  have  found  desirable,  as  well  as 
the  expediency^  of  authorizing  towns  and  cities  to  ex* 
act  compensation  Irom  corporations  exgojring  ()ublio 
frai^chises.  where  thi£^  can  be  done  without  injustice  to 
vested  rights  or  detriment  to  the  public  interest. 

A  few  w«eks  after  the  Bepublicau  nominations 
were  made  charges  were  made  affecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  J.  Henry  Gould,  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Auditor,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  induced  to  withdraw  from  the  ticket,  and 
the  name  of  Charles  R.  Ladd,  the  present  Audi- 
tor, was  substituted  therefor.  Mr.  Gould  was 
able  to  disprove  these  charges  soon  after  his 
withdrawal,  and  many  of  his  friends  became  dis- 
satisfied at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
forced  from  the  ticket  They  refused  to  support 
Mr.  Ladd,  and  their  defection  gave  the  election 
to  Mr.  Trefry,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Na- 
tional issues  were  the  chief  topics  of  discussion 
in  the  canvass.  For  Governor  the  vote  was: 
Russell,  140,507;  Brackett,  131,454;  Blackmer; 
13,554.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Haile  re- 
ceived 137,160  votes;  Corcoran,  130,680:  Kemp- 
ton,  11,770.  The  Republican  plurality  for  S«5- 
letary  of  State  was  6,468  votes ;  for  Treasurer, 
9,849 ;  for  Attorney-General,  8,289.  The  Demo- 
cratic plurality  for  Auditor  was  7,921.  Members 
of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same  elec- 
tion, as  follow:  Senate,  Republicans  20,  Dem* 
ocrats  20;  House.  Republicans  189,  Democrats 
98,  Independent  1,  and  Prohibitionist  1.  Two 
amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  were 
adopted  at  the  same  election.  The  amendment 
to  prevent  the  disfranchisement  of  voters  by 
reason  of  a  change  of  residence  within  the  Com- 
monwealth received  97,177  affirmative  and  44,686 
negative  votes.  The  amendment  relative  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise  by  soldiers  and 
sailors  received  100,109  votes  in  its  favor  to  27,- 
021  votes  a^nst  it. 

The  election  for  members  of  Congress  resulted 
in  the  loss  b^  the  Republicans  of  five  districts 
out  of  the  eight  that  were  previously  held  by 
that  party. 
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problem  of  separating  iron  ore  from  impurities 
in  what  are  called  wash  ores  has  presented  diffi- 
culties that  have  never  been  successfully  over- 
come. Mr.  Clemens  Jones,  in  the  course  of  some 
experiments,  when  rapidly  drying  limonite  over  a 
Bunsen  flame,  found  that  the  ore  was  magnetized. 
Experimenting,  with  other  ores,  he  found  that 
their  particles  were  so  strongly  affected  as  to 
permit  their  complete  separation  by  means  of 
a  magnet.  The  magnetization  appears  to  be  per- 
manent, having  been  found  unimpaired  in  speci- 
mens that  had  been  kept  a  year.  The  effect  is 
produced  when  the  ore,  placed  in  a  convenient 
receptacle,  is  roasted  by  the  usual  process,  with 
either  solid  or  gaseous  fuel.  It  is  undesirable  to 
use  much  heat,  since  magnetization  is  fully  im- 
parted at  a  cherrjr-red  temperatui-e.  The  ore  is 
drawn  as  fast  as  it  reaches  this  temperature,  and 
is  at  once  ready  for  magnetic  separation.  It  is 
logically  deduced  that  all  hydrous  ores  of  iron 
become  magnetic  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  that 
at  the  proper  zone  even  anhydrous  hematite — 
with  which  no  magnetic  effects  could  be  obtained 
in  the  experiments — does  so. 

While  the  carbonization  of  iron  by  means  of 
the  diamond  is  not  a  new  experiment.  Prof.  Rob- 
erts-Austen is  believed  to  be  the  first  who  has  per- 
formed the  operation  in  a  vacuum,  with  iron  which 
has  been  previously  heated  in  a  vacuum  to  deprive 
it  of  its  occluded  gas.  These  experiments  are  of 
interest  in  view  oi  the  assertions  made  by  some 
chemists  that  no  two  elements  can  react  upon 
each  other  unless  a  third  element  be  present. 
The  author  believes  that  a  mere  trace  of  the  ad- 
ditional element  is  sufficient  to  insure  combina- 
tion, for  in  his  experiments  carbon  and  iron  in 
their  purest  obtainable  forms  were  used,  '*and 
the  only  additional  matter  that  could  have  been 
present  was  the  trace  of  occluded  gas  which  the 
iron  may  possibly  have  retained."  Prof.  Roberts- 
Austen  is  satisfied  that  combination  does  not 
take  place  till  a  full  red  heat  is  reached. 

Mr.  Thomas  Andrews  has  described  experi- 
ments made  to  determine  whether  the  coefficients 
of  heat  dilatation  in  iron  and  steel  become  grad- 
ually less  as  the  temperature  is  lowered  below  0** 
C.  An  affirmative  answer  was  obtained,  which 
Prof.  P.  G.  Tate  had  remarked,  in  his  work  on 
"  Heat,"  was  probable.  The  coefficients  of  dila- 
tation were  found  to  be  greater  in  the  soft  steels 
than  in  the  hard,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  percentage  of  combined  carbon,  as  shown 
in  the  analyses  which  the  author  publishes,  being 
much  lower  in  the  soft  than  in  the  hard  steels, 
and  the  percentage  of  pure  iron  beine  conse- 
quently greater.  The  author's  figures  snow  also 
that  the  cylinders  of  metal,  especially  the  ham- 
mered steels  and  wrought  iron,  generally  ex- 
panded more  lengthwise  than  crosswise.  Hence 
the  inference  that  the  crystalline  particles  of  the 
metals  suffer  slight  permanent  alteration  of  form 
by  rolling,  sufficient  to  very  slightly  effect  their 
relative  longitudinal  and  transverse  dilatations. 

The  desired  percentage  of  carbon  may  be  pro- 
duced in  working  steel  by  stopping  the  process 
when  that  proportion  is  reacned  in  the  bath; 
or  by  decaroonizing  the  bath,  and  then  add- 
ing the  element  in  the  form  of  Spiegel,  ferro- 
manganese,  etc.  The  methods  of  introducing 
carbon  in  these  indirect  ways  left  something 
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yet  desirable,  and  means  were  sought  of  adding 
it  directly  in  tar,  petroleum,  etc.,  and  mixtures 
of  those  substances  with  solid  bodies,  such  as 
burned  dolomite.  An  efficient  method  of  doing 
this  has  been  applied  by  Mr.  John  Henry  Darby, 
of  the  Brymbo  Steel  Works.  He  brought  fluid 
steel  into  intimate  contact  with  solid  carbon, 
when  the  carbon  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
steel.  Supported  by  this  experiment,  he  founded 
on  it  his  patented  process  by  which  fluid  steel 
.  can  be  caroonized  by  filtration  through  pieces  of 
carbon.  By  this  process,  in  conjunction  with 
the  basic  process,  Mr.  Darby  produces  from  phos- 
phoric raw  material  a  steel,  which,  with  any 
wished-for  percentage  of  carbon  to  upward  of 
0*0  per  cent,  contains  only  small  traces  of  other 
bodies,  and  is  consequently  distinguished  from 
other  open-hearth  steel  by  its  excluding  tough- 
ness.. The  process  was  soon  exclusively  em- 
ployed at  Brymbo  for  the  harder  steels,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  Bessemer  works  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Company  of  Laar,  near  Ruhrort,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  1889.  Special  advantages  are  claimed 
for  this  process  by  Mr.  Thielen,  managing  di- 
rector at  Ruhrort,  in  each  of  the  three  methods 
for  the  production  of  steel — the  Thomas,  the 
Bessemer,  and  the  open-hearth. 

In  a  paper  on  the  **  Ins})ection  of  Materials  of 
Construction  in  the  United  States,"  George  H. 
Clapp  and  Alfred  E.  Hunt  give  a  series  of  tables 
showing  the  changes  in  requirements  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  in  eni^ineers' 
specifications.  These  specifications  indicate  a 
tendency  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  open- 
hearth  steel,  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  require- 
ments in  tensile  strength,  and  an  increase  in 
elongation  and  reduction  of  araa*  Tempering 
t«sts  have  been  introduced  in  recent  specifica- 
tions, and  steel  that  has  been  heated  to  a  dull 
cherry  red,  and  quenched  in  water  at  from  GO"* 
to  80"*  F.,  according  to  the  different  specifica- 
tions, must  bend  180**  around  a  pin  varying  from 
one  to  two  diameters  without  a  sign  of  fracture. 

The  gradual  substitution  of  steel  for  wrought 
iron  for  many  purposes,  notably  for  rails,  plates, 
beams,  and  other  structural  shapes,  has  made  it 
desirable  and  possible  to  cast  and  roll  steel  in 
very  large  masses  as  compared  with  the  smaller 
piles  that  were  worked  and  welded  when  wrought 
iron  was  used.  Many  advantages  in  economy 
are  gained  by  making  steel  ingots  as  large  as 
can  easily  be  handled.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant results  of  the  increase  in  the  size  and 
weight  of  ingots  are  improvement  in  quality 
and  the  greater  ease  with  which  the  product  of 
any  plant  can  be  handled  in  and  out  of  the  pit 
when  large  ingots  are  used.  A  machine  is  de- 
scribed by  S.  T.  Wellman  which  is  intended  to 
do  all  the  work  through  the  processes  from  tak- 
ing the  ingot  from  the  car  on  which  it  conies 
from  the  converting  house  to  depositing  it  on 
the  table  in  front  of  the  rolling  mill.  All  the 
valves  controlling  the  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  operating  to  open  the  furnace 
doors,  are  worked  by  one  operator,  who  rides  on 
the  machine. 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  drawn 
from  his  investigations  of  the  wearing  qualities 
of  steel  rails  in  service,  and  communicated  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  in 
1878  and  1881,  were  that  a  mild  steel  is  less 


liable  to  fracture,  and,  if  properly  made,  less 
liable  to  crushing  or  disintegration  in  the  track 
than  a  harder  steel ;  and  that  the  wearing  power 
of  steel  in  rails  does  not  increase,  but  diminishes^ 
as  hardness  increases.  Criticising  his  work  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  years,  he  concludes  that  if  he  ■ 
had  it  to  do  over  again  he  would  determine 
the  sulphur  in  the  rails;  that  in  view  of  the 
better  understanding  of  the  influence  of  that 
element  the  silicon  limit  would  be  raised  some- 
what; that  the  influence  of  chemic^  composi- 
tion was  made  more  and  that  of  the  method  of 
manufacture  less  prominent  than  the  facts  would 
warrant;  and  that  the  comparative  method, 
rather  than  an  absolute  one,  should  be  used  as 
far  as  possible  in  determining  the  difference 
between  good  and  poor  rails.  Otherwise  than  as 
regards  these  criticisms,  the  author  sees  no  rea- 
son to  chan^  his  original  main  conclusion — ^that 
mild  steel  is  safer  for  rails  and  for  other  oon- 
structive  purposes,  and  also  gives  better  wear,  or 
loses  less  metal  under  the  same  traffic,  than  harder 
steel.  Experiments  are  now  making  on  the  wear 
of  steel  tires.  A  large  number  or  experiments 
have  been  made  with  alloys  used  as  bearing 
metals,  from  which  instructive  information  may 
be  drawn  as  to  tho  relation  between  wear  and 
the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  metal. 
From  all  the  experiments  the  author  deduces 
that  that  metal  which  will  suffer  the  most  dis- 
tortion without  rupture  will  wear  best;  that  an 
increase  in  tensile  strength  will  add  to  the 
wearing  power  of  the  metal :  and  that,  of  two 
metals  which  have  the  same  tensile  strength 
and  the  same  elongation,  the  one  which  is  finer 
in  granular  stnicture  will  wear  the  slower.  The 
relation  and  interaction  of  these  three  variables 
is  an  unknown  field.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
at  present  is  that,  with  the  light  we  have,  the 
highest  tensile  strength,  accompanied  by  the 
highest  elongation  and  the  finest  granular  struct- 
ure, are  the  physical  properties  which  will  proba- 
bly give  the  best  results  in  actual  service  when 
the  metal  is  subjected  to  wear,  and  that  that 
chemistry  which  will  give  these  results  in  the 
finished  product,  whether  in  alloys,  in  steel,  or 
in  aluminum,  is  the  best. 

In  his  paper  on  "  Steel  Rails,'*  considered  chem- 
icallv  and  mechanically,  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  Shef- 
field, England,  Mr.  C.  P.  Sandberg  attributed 
the  greater  durability  of  the  first  Bessemer  rails 
made  in  Sheffield  to  the  hammered  blooms  and 
slow-running  mills  of  early  days.  Hardness  is 
no  doubt  a  virtue  in  railway  lines,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  work:  but  it  can  also  be  obtained 
chemically.  By  the  latter  means,  however, 
other  desirable  features  may  be  put  in  jeopardy. 
In  respect  to  silicon,  a  different  composition  was 
required  for  steel  that  was  to  be  used  in  bridge 
and  ship  work  from  what  went  into  that  intended 
for  rails.  In  the  discussion  on  mechanical  tests 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  tensile 
tests  were  pronounced  undesirable,  becausecostly 
and  of  little  or  no  use.  The  falling-weight  test 
and  a  test  for  hardness,  together  with  such  light 
as  might  be  thrown  by  chemical  analysis,  were 
considered  sufficient.  The  tables  presented  by 
Mr.  Sandberg  showed  that  0*24  per  cent,  of  sili- 
con in  steel  rails  gave  the  best  results.  * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  In 
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metallurgical  art  by  the  Gompagnie  Anonyroe 
des  Forges  de  Chatillon  et  Commentry  as  illus- 
trated by  their  exhibit  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1889,  is  the  process  of  tempering  steel  in 
molten  lead.  In  the  tests  of  armor  plates  pre- 
pared by  this  method  resistance  to  penetration 
and  stiffness  were  increased  without  an^  result- 
ing brittleness  in  the  metal.  With  pieces  in 
soft  metal  merely  cast  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  forged  pieces. 
Other  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  the  process  of  immersion  on  meta^,  inde- 
gendent  of  the  ultimate  use ;  they  were  made  on 
ye  kinds  of  st«el— carbon,  silicx>n,  manganese, 
chrome,  and  cement  steel.  The  results  are  thus 
summarized  by  M.  Eyrard :  By  the  lead-temper^ 
ing  process,  a  mean  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in 
the  limit  of  elasticity  may  be  counted  upon ;  also 
an  inci^ease  of  18  per  cent.  In  the  tensile  strength. 
These  Increases  are  more  pronounced  in  carbon 
steels  than  in  any  other.  The  minimum  in- 
crease was  found  in  the  silicon-steel  series.  The 
diminution  of  elongation  was  greatest  in  steel 
high  in  manganese;  it  was  least  perceptible  in 
chrome  steel.  In  shock  tests,  the  stiffness  was  in- 
creased without  rendering  the  metal  more  brittle. 

The  force  required  to  rupture  a  steel  bar  by 
longitudinal  stress— computed  by  comparing  the 
load  on  the  specimen  at  the  moment  of  break- 
ing with  the  contracted  area  at  the  fracture— is 
called  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Carus-Wilson  the  "  true  tensile 
strength  "  of  the  material.  It  is  lowered  bj  any 
disturbance  in  the  uniformity  of  distribution  of 
the  stress.  The  tensile  strength  of  a  cylindrical 
bar  is  lowered  by  grooying  the  bar  in  proportion 
to  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  of  the  grooye.  But 
a  plain,  ungrooyed  bar  is  not  always  the  strong- 
est, except  as  compared  with  a  bar  in  which  the 
K[>oye  is  cut  with  a  sharp  angle ;  and  the  grooyed 
r  is  considerably  the  stronger,  notwithstanding 
the  interruption  to  the  uniformity  of  the  stress, 
if  the  grooye  is  semicircular,  'the  addition  of 
material  to  effect  a  gradual  change  of  section 
aboye  and  belowagiyen  section,  while  it  can  not 
increase  its  resistance  to  direct  tensile  stress, 
ma^  increase  the  resistance  to  a  shearing.  The 
resistance  of  a  bar  does  not  then  depend  on  its 
section  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  but  on  its  sec- 
tion at  45°  to  the  axis,  for  in  that  direction  the 
shearing  stress  is  at  a  maximum.  Hence,  appar- 
ently, the  resistance  oyercome  at  rupture  is  the 
resistance  to  shear;  and  this  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  experiment.  With  a  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  stress  near  the  ruptured  section  the  fract- 
ure is  at  45**  to  the  axis,  the  bar  haying  sheared 
along  that  plane  which  is  a  plane  of  least  resist- 
ance to  shear.  The  tendency  to  rupture  along  a 
plane  of  shear  may  be  marked  by  a  non-uniform 
distribution  of  stress. 

Niekel. — The  experiments  of  Mr.  James  Riley 
and  other  persons  with  nickel  iron  and  nickel 
steel  and  their  results,  showing  that  the  addition 
of  nickel  to  iron  and  steel  had  the  effects  of 
diminishing  their  oxidation  and  improying  the 
limit  of  elasticity  and  the  tensile  strength,  were 
mentioned  in  the "  Annual  CyclopiBdia "for  1889. 
Manufac|;urers  haye  begun  to  taKe  adyantage  of 
these-  qualities,  and  the  deyelopment  of  a  nickel- 
steel  industry  is  promised.  Tne  yaluable  quali- 
ties of  natural  meteoric  iron  haye  long  been 
known,  and  many  persons  haye  in  the  past  ex- 


pressed the  opinion  that  those  properties  were  due 
to  the  nickel  contained  in  it.  As  early  as  1853, 
according  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Donald,  nickel- 
iferous  iron  ores  from  Marc^uette,  Mich.,  were 
found  to  produce  iron  possessmg  unusual  tough- 
ness, a  yery  white  color,  and  a  diminished  liabil- 
ity to  oxidation.  In  1888  patents  were  taken 
out  in  England  and  France  oy  different  persons 
for  the  preparation  of  nickel  steel.  Tests  of  this 
alloy  haye  been  made  by  competent  experi- 
menters with  results  establishing  its  excellence, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 
A  steel  containing  4'7  per  cent,  nickel  showed  an 
ultimate  strength  of  80  per  cent,  and  an  elastic 
limit  of  from  S}  to  70  per  cent,  higher  than  those 
of  mild  steel  of  nearly  equal  ductility ;  and  to 
this  the  yaluable  quality  was  added  of  less  liabil- 
ity to  corrosion.  Sir  Frederick  Abel  said  in  his 
presidential  address  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion :  "  It  has  been  shown  by  Riley  that  a  particu- 
lar yariety  of  nickel  steel  presents  to  the  engineer 
the  means  of  nearly  doubling  boiler  pressure 
without  increasing  weight  or  dimensions."  Some 
persons  haye  expressed  doubts  whether  faith  in 
the  excellence  of  nickel  steel  will  be  maintained ; 
but  the^  are  answered  for  the  present  by  the 
greatly  increased  demand  which  nas  sprung  up 
among  steel  makers  for  ferro-nickel  to  be  used 
in  making  the  alloy.  The  results  of  the  tests 
made  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  September,  1890,  of 
the  resisting  power  of  armor  plates  go  far  toward 
establishing  the  superiority  of  the  nickel-steel 
alloy  for  such  defensive  work.  The  stren^h  of 
the  nickel-steel  plat«  was  such  that,  though  it  was 
penetrated  by  the  shots,  no  cracks  were  deyeloped 
m  it;  while  the  all-steel  plate  was  split  into 
quarters.  The  Camroell  compound  plate,  made 
of  an  alloy  containing  less  tnan  4  per  cent.  Of 
nickel,  was  yery  much  broken. 

The  results  of  experiments  by  Herr  T.  Fleit- 
mann  on  the  nature  of  the  welding  of  iron  and 
nickel  mark  as  the  conditions  necessary  to  obtain 
perfect  welding  perfect  metallic  contact  of  the 
two  surfaces  and  a  considerable  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  point  of  fusion  and  that  of 
plastic  softness.  The  prejudicial  effect  of  com- 
oined  and  alloyed  foreiip  substances  is  due  to 
their  action  in  either  diminishing  the  softness 
or  sensibly  lowering  the  welding  point  of  the 
metal.  The  welding  capability  of  nickel  is  large- 
ly increased  by  an  addition  of  magnesium,  which 
removes  combined  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide, 
and  raises  the  meltinc^'  point  aliont  100°  C.  The 
so-called  welding  mediums  serve  either  to  clean 
the  surfaces  or  prevent  their  oxidation  when 
heated,  and  are  of  no  further  utility.  They  may 
be  dispensed  with  when  the  surfaces  are  clean, 
and  otner  methods  are  adopted  to  exclude  air. 

The  studies  of  J.  A.  Ewing  and  6.  C.  Cowan 
of  the  magnetic  q[ualities  of  nickel  tend  to  con- 
firm and  extend  Sir  William  Thomson's  observa- 
tion that  longitudinal  pull  diminishes  magnetism 
in  the  metal.  The  effects  of  stress  are  much  less 
complex  than  in  iron,  and  cyclic  variations  of 
stress  are  attended  by  much  less  hysteresis. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Hall,  referring  to  his  applications  of 
niekel  steel  to  gun  barrels,  propeller  blades,  and 
other  purposes,  observes  that  in  a  certain  experi- 
ment he  obtained  with  nickel  steel  a  tensile 
strength  of  97  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  elon^ 
gation  of  7  per  cent 
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Alamlnnm. — Amonff  the  applications  men- 
tioned b^  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake  as  having  been  made 
of  aluminum  in  the  construction  of  portable  in- 
struments of  precision  are  sextants  made  in  New 
York,  which  nave  so  far  proved  satisfactory ;  a 
mining  transit  made  in  Washington;  and  a 
double  reflecting  and  repeating  circle  made  in 
New  York  for  use  on  a  uoat  and  to  be  held  in 
the  hand,  weighing,  exclusive  of  the  eyepieces 
and  the  handle,  only  one  pound,  or  about  one 
third  as  much  as  an  ordmary  sextant  The 
circle  is  about  9  inches  in  diameter  and  cast  in 
one  piece.  The. casting  is  homogeneous  and  free 
from  blow  holes,  and  dresses  up  clean  and  sharp. 
The  metal  works  well  under  the  file,  in  the  lathe, 
and  under  the  graduating  tool.  Every  part  has 
also  the  requisite  rigiditv  under  the  touch.  The 
drawbacks  to  the  use  of  aluminum  are  that  by 
reason  of  its  soft  and  **  spongy  "  character  it  is 
apt  to  tear  under  the  tool,  and  that  it  docs  not 
give  clean  threads.  The  former  difficultv  is 
remedied  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  silver, 
which  increases  the  hardness  considerably;  the 
latter  by  a  careful  use  of  the  tap  and  die. 

The  Maussier  aluminum  process,  which  is  being 
introduced  in  France,  comprises  three  stages — 
desilification,  reduction,  ana  liquation.  Desilifl- 
cation  is  effaced  by  fluorine  or  fluoride  of  calcium 
in  the  presence  of  carbon,  at  a  high  temperature. 
Lime,  or  carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  majf 
be  added  to  facilitate  the  process.  Reduction  is 
obtained  by  means  of  iron  and  manganese  heat- 
ed to  incandescence  in  the  presence  of  carbon. 
Liquation,  or  separation  of  the  aluminum  from 
the  iron  and  manganese,  is  obtained  by  dropping 
the  molten  mass  into  carbon  ingot  molds. 

In  the  electrolytic  process  of  W.  Diehl,  of  Ber- 
lin, a  bath  is  prepared  of  the  fluorides  of  alkali 
metals,  or  the  compound  fluorides  of  the  alkali 
metals  and'  anhvdrous  alum,  a  sulphate  of  an  al- 
kali, and  chloride  of  sodium.  The  substances  are 
melted  together,  allowed  to  cool  down,  ground, 
and  washed  in  water  for  removal  of  traces  of 
sulphur.  The  fluoride  thus  formed  will  consist 
of  aluminum  fluoride  and  an  alkaline  fluoride. 
It  is  melted  with  an  alkaline  chloride  and  fluor- 
spar, and  while  in  a  molten  state  the  mass  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  electric  current,  when  aluminum 
is  collected  at  the  nej^tive  pole,  and  chlorine  is 
liberated  at  the  positive  pole.  The  alkaline  flu- 
oride which  is  formed  may  be  melted  with  anhy- 
drous alum  or  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  alumi- 
num to  form  another  double  fluoride  to  which 
electrolysis  mav  be  applied. 

In  Dr.  Netto  s  process,  which  has  been  at  work 
on  the  Tyne,  cryolite  is  fused  with  salt,  and  so- 
dium is  added  to  the  resultant  product,  when 
sodium  fluoride  and  metallic  aluminum  are  ob- 
tained. The  sodium  used  in  this  process  is  ob- 
tained by  a  method — allowing  melted  caustic 
soda  to  now  gradually  into  charcoal  contained 
in  a  cast-iron  retort  neated  to  dull  redness — 
which  requires  a  less  high  temperature  than  is 
necessary  in  the  Castner  process. 

Graham's  method  is  based  upon  the  reduction, 
by  sodium,  of  fluoride  of  aluminum.  The  latter 
substance  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  on  fluor-spar  and  cryolite ;  but  the 
cryolite  need  be  used  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  operation,  for  it  is  reproduced  afterward  as 
a  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  fluoride  of 


aluminum.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  purer 
than  the  natural  mineral. 

Alfred  E.  Hunt,  James  W.  Longley,  and 
Charles  M.  Hall  have  been  studying  the  effects 
of  impurities  on  aluminum  with  the  following 
results:  At  very  high  temperatures  aluminum 
and  sulphur  combine  to  form  a  sulphide  of  ths 
composition  Alt  Sa.  Ordinary  aluminum  of  com- 
merce is  free  from  sulphur.  Lead  is  found  as  an 
accidental  impurity  in  aluminum  in  proportions 
up  to  one  quarter  of  1  per  cent.  In  small  pro- 
portions it  appears  to  have  no  appreciable  actioa 
on  the  properties  of  the  metal.  In  larger  pro- 
portions lead  does  not  alloy  with  aluminum,  and 
no  homogeneous  alloy,  or  even  mixture  of  the 
metals  can  be  obtained.  Antimony  does  not 
unite  with  aluminum  to  form  any  homogeneous 
aXio^.  Chromium  unites  with  it  readily,  harden- 
ing it,  and  adds  to  its  tensile  strength.  Tungsten 
unites  with  it,  hardening  it,  but  not  giving  any 
useful  alloys.  Platinum  unites  with  it  readily, 
but  the  alloys  are  brittle  and  unsound.  Accord- 
ing to  Fissier,  silver  seems  to  be  the  most  useful 
metal  to  improve  aluminum.  No  very  valuable 
alloys  of  tin  and  aluminum  have  been  aisooveredi 
Tin  added  to  aluminum  makes  it  more  brittle, 
and  does  not  seem  to  give  any  useful  properties  in 
return ;  but  small  proportions  of  aluminum  add- 
ed to  tin  make  it  more  elastic,  without  materially 
decreasing  its  malleability.  Cadmium  unites 
readily  with  aluminum,  giving  fusible  alloys 
which  are  malleable;  but  it  seems  to  impart 
weakness  rather  than  strength.  Bismuth  forms 
with  aluminum  brittle,  but  very  fusible  allojrs. 
Nickel  unites  with  it,  in  any  large  proportions, 
to  form  brittle  alloys ;  in  small  proportions,  up 
to  8  per  cent,  of  nickel,  the  effect  is  to  harden 
aluminum  without  seriously  decreasing  its  mal- 
leability or  ductility.  Zinc  readily  forms  alloys 
with  aluminum,  which  are  brittle  and  highly 
crystalline.  The  best  solder  yet  obtained  for 
aluminum  is  the  alloy  of  zinc  with  it,  using 
Venetian  turpentine  as  a  flux.  Unfortunately 
it  will  not  flow  well,  and  the  soldered  surfaces 
are  not  capable  of  withstanding  hard  us^re. 

Copper  and  Tin.—As  described  by  M.  L.  de 
Launy,  three  methods  of  treating  cupriferous 
pyrites  are  pursued  in  the  district  of  Iluelva; 
those  of  natural  cementation,  artificial  cementa- 
tion, and  artificial  cementation  with  chlorides. 
The  first  of  these  methods  is  essentially  one  of 
atmospheric  oxidation.  The  broken  ore  is  spread 
out  on  floors  in  heaps  varying  from  fifteen  feet 
to  forty  feet  in  thickness.  Water  is  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  heaps,  and  the  operation 
is  continued  for  several  years.  Three  million 
tons  of  ore  are  under  treatment  at  a  time.  The 
sulphates  formed  by  the  joint  action  of  air  and 
water  are  dissolved  in  tne  water,  and  are  col- 
lected in  channels  leading  to  the  cementation 
tanks.  These  are  filled  with  pig  iron  piled 
checker-wise,  through  which  the  coppery  liquors 
are  run  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the  most 
complete  precipitation  with  a  minimum  consump- 
tion of  pig  iron.  The  precipitated  copper  depos- 
its on  tne  surface  of  ^ne  pigs,  and  is  deanea  off 
about  once  a  month.  The  term  artificial  ce- 
mentation is  applied  to  the  method  in  which  the 
pyrites  is  burned  in  heaps  previous  to  extraction 
oy  water  and  precipitation.  In  the  process  of 
artificial  cementation  with  chlorides  the  copper 
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is  dissolved,  not  as  a  sulphate,  but  as  a  chloride. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
waste  of  iron  in  the  precipitation  tanks,  by 
avoiding  the  formation  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sul- 

S hates.    The  produce  of  the  mine  is  divided  into 
ve  different  classes,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
method  of  treatment. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  there  were 
no  known  deposits  of  tin  ore  in  the  United 
States  that  could  be  worked  with  profit.  Those 
in  the  Black  Hills,  at  King*s  Mountain,  N.  C, 
in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  California  had  hitherto 
proved  unremunerative.  The  mines  at  San  Ja- 
cinto, Cal.,  have  been  sold  to  an  English  corpo- 
ration, which  is  understood  to  be  intending  to  de- 
velop them.  The  tin  veins  are  found  in  the  low, 
rolling  hills  of  the  San  Jacinto  mountains,  the 
Oabilan  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  creek.  The  country  rock  is  com- 
posed of  syenitic  granite,  syenite,  and  slate; 
out  the  veins  apparentlv  extend  only  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  latter.  They  are  of  widths  varying 
from  18  inches  to  30  or  more  feet,  while  the  widest 
one  measured  was  found  to  be  24  paces,  or  say 
60  feet  in  width.  Along  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  most  westerly  to 
the  most  easterly  vein  more  than  seventy  lines 
of  croppings  of  as  many  apparently  different  veins 
have  been  found.  They  are  practically  identical 
in  character — a  sort  of  syenitic  rock,  which,  in 
Cornwall  is  known  as  "  tin  capel,"  or  **  lode  gran- 
ite." Silver,  gold,  and  nickel  are  said  to  be 
found  also. 

In  B.  Schultze*s  method  for  utilizing  waste  tin 
plate,  the  tin-plate  scrap  is  collected  into  iron 
pails  and  immersed  in  wooden  tubs  containing  an 
acid  solution  of  ferric  sulphate.  The  tin  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  stripped  iron  remaining  in  the 
pail  is  clean  enough  to  be  at  once  transferred  to 
the  heating  furnace.  The  solution  of  the  tin  in 
the  acid  ferric  solution  takes  place  as  long  as 
there  remain  any  unreduced  ferric  salts  in  the 
liquor.  After  the  reaction,  the  stannous  and 
ferrous  sulphates  are  associated  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  free  acid.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, before  precipitating  the  tin,  to  neutralize 
the  liquid,  and  this  is  effected  by  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  a  vat  containing  metallic  tin  ana  iron 
rust.  The  neutralized  solution  is  next  run  over 
clean  iron  scraps,  when  the  tin  is  precipitated 
on  the  metal  in  a  crystalline  form.  The  liquors 
from  this  last  operation  are  practically  free  from 
tin,  and  are  allowed  to  concentrate,  when  crystals 
of  ferrous  sulphate  separate  which,  on  recrystal- 
lization,  can  be  sold,  or  the  liquor  use  in  prepar- 
ing the  iron  solution  required  in  the  stripping 
process. 

A  report  made  by  Thomas  Bolitho  &  Sons  to 
*'  The  Ironmonger  "  concerning  a  sample  of  tin 
stone  from  Dakota  shows  that  18  hundred-weight 
10  pounds  of  black  tin  was  obtained  from  17 
tons  15  hundred-weight  2  quarters  and  12  pounds 
of  ore,  or,  about  114  pounds,  rather  over  5  per 
cent,  of  black  tin  per  ton  of  rock.  The  black  tin  as- 
sayed 70  per  cent,  for  metallic  tin.  The  actual 
yield  of  refined  tin  was  12  hundred-weight  1 
quarter,  14  pounds, 

Silver  and  Gold.— The  treatment  of  silver 

ores  of  too  low  a  grade  to  justify  smelting  or 

preliminary  roasting,  and  yet  not  "  free  "  enough 

to  permit  of  raw  amalgamation,  has  been  a  seri- 
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ous  problem.  The  Combination  Mining  and 
Milling  Company,  Black  Pine,  Montana,  deal 
with  it  by  saving  their  slimes.  These  being 
too  light  to  permit  their  being  thoroughly  set- 
tled, provision  was  made  for  pumping  them 
into  the  tank  whence  water  is  supplied  to  the 
stamps.  The  immediate  effect  of  turning  this 
concentrated  slime  into  the  battery  was  to  "  salt " 
the  battery  sample,  and  it  became  important  to 
find  a  means  of  determining  the  percentage  of 
the  salting.  This  was  done.  Other  provision 
was  made  for  stopping  the  loss  of  the  escape 
from  the  settling  tanks  of  water  carrying  rich 
slimes.  During  the  year  ending  with  May,  1889, 
the  mill  overran  its  assays  2*49  per  cent.,  a  re- 
sult which  may  be  safely  creditea  to  the  use  of 
slime  water  in  the  pans. 

The  principle  on  which  a  method  of  refining 
silver  electricallv  is  based  consists  in  using  in  an 
ordinary  electrolytic  bath  anodes  of  an  argentif- 
erous matte  and  a  thin  plate  of  pure  silver  as 
the  cathode.  The  method  is  most  suitable  for 
refining  auriferous  silver  containing  about  11 
per  cent,  of  gold.  The  bath  consists  of  a  very 
weak  solution  of  nitric  acid. 

The  value  of  sulphur  iron  and  copper  as  well 
as  of  lead  in  the  concentration  of  silver  and  gold 
bv  smelting  in  blast  furnaces  is  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Bartlett.  This  author  has  been  able 
in  his  own  experience  by  the  aid  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  copper  to  make  a  higher  concentra- 
tion of  the  silver  and  c^old  present  than  when 
the  matte  is  made  wholly  of  sulphide  of  iron. 
The  ores  most  suitable  for  matte  smelting  in  the 
blast  furnace  are  those  containing  considerable 
iron  or  manganese,  and  the  sulphur  contents 
must  be  regulated  by  partial  roasting  when  high, 
or  by  the  addition  of  raw  sulphurets  when  low, 
since  the  amount  of  sulphur  present  determines 
almost  exactly  the  Quantity  of  matte  made. 
Mr.  C.  T.  Torrance,  who  has  reviewed  and  sup- 
plemented Mr.  Bartlett's  paper,  expresses  the  be- 
lief that  smelting  is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the 
most  effective  and  perfect  means  for  concentrat- 
ing all  ores  that  can  be  worked  into  a  fluxing 
mixture.  The  conditions  of  working  such  a 
process  are :  An  ore  mixture  that  can  be  melted, 
the  presence  of  a  sufilcient  quantity  of  matte- 
forming  material  to  separate  from  the  slag,  and 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphur — ^the  most 
important  condition. 

Superior  efficiency  is  claimed  for  the  gold-ex- 
traction apparatus  of  Mr.  T.  Rowland  Jordan, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  metal 
that  can  be  extracted  with  it  from  the  ore.  The 
machine  is  of  simple  construction.  Its  rotation 
causes  a  series  of  heavy  bars  or  muliers  to  roll 
continuously  over  an  inclined  plane.  The  ma- 
terial to  be  crushed  is  fed  automaticallv  on  to 
this  inclined  plane,  and  the  muliers  roll  over 
and  reduce  the  particles  to  any  required  degree 
of  fineness.  The  ore  in  the  machine  is  continu- 
ally washed  over  large  surfaces  of  screens  of  the 
necessary  mesh,  so  that  the  finely  reduced  mate- 
rial passes  out  of  the  machine,  and  the  coarse 
particles  return  automatically  to  the  crushing 
plane,  where  they  are  again  acted  on  by  the 
muliers.  The  amalgamator  receives  the  gold- 
bearing  sand  direct  from  the  reducer,  and  dis- 
tributes the  particles  over  a  large  area  of  the 
am^gamated  surfaces.    The  mechanical  action 
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of  the  machine,  insures  an  even  distribution  of 
the  sand  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  any 
particle  passing  through  without  constant  fric- 
tional  contact  with  the  mercurial  surface.  This 
feature  prevents  the  finest  float  gold  from  es- 
caping, and  keeps  the  surfaces  clean  and  active 
in  dealing  with  the  more  refractory  ores. 

The  chlorination  process  for  the  extraction  of 
gold  from  its  ores  has  been  greatly  improved 
within  recent  years,  and  now  promises  to  be 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  low-^rade,  non- 
concentratable  ores.  The  cost,  relatively  to  the 
production,  has  been  brought  down  till  it  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  cost  of  the  amalgama- 
tion process.  Godshall  recommends  as  a  precip- 
itant to  throw  the  gold  from  the  chlorine  solution, 
precipitated  sulphide  of  iron  as  far  superior  to 
the  sulphate,  which  entails  waste,  or  to  any  other 
precipitant  in  use,  The  gold  solution  is  passed 
through  a  filter  containing  the  sulphide,  using 
two  filters,  one  about  ten  feet  below  the  other, 
and  placing  the  tank  containing  the  gold  solu- 
tion about  ten  feet  above  the  upper  one.  For 
rapid  filtration  and  complete  action  free  chlo- 
rine should  be  absent  from  the  gold  solution,  else 
the  precipitation  may  be  incomplete,  with  loss  of 
gold;  yet  the  solution  should  not  be  free  from 
chlorine  too  long  before  precipitation,  for  the 
gold  chloride  might  then  decompose  and  the 
gold  settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  The 
chlorine  is  expelled  by  heating.  Copper  sul- 
phide and  lead  sulphide  are  also  efficient  precipi- 
tants ;  but  iron  sulphide  is  most  convenient  on 
account  of  the  greater  facility  of  separating  gold 
from  iron. 

In  Pollock's  process  for  chlorination  under 
hydraulic  pressure,  the  ore,  crushed,  roasted 
when  necessary  for  the  removal  of  sulphur,  and 
partially  cooled,  is  placed  in  the  chlorinating 
cylinders  with  about  li  per  cent  of  bleaching 
powder  and  2  per  cent,  of  niter  cake.  Hydraulic 
pressure  is  then  applied,  with  more  advantage  if 
the  air  present  in  tne  cylinder  is  allowed  to  es- 
cape. The  cylinder  is  then  revolved.  The  niter 
cake  reacts  with  the  bleaching  powder,  liberating 
chlorine  gas,  all  of  which,  in  tne  absence  of  air, 
passes  into  solution,  while  the  strong  chlorinat- 
ing liquid  is  driven  by  the  pressure  into  the 
pores  of  the  ore,  all  the  ^Id  of  which  is  reached 
and  converted  into  chloride. 

The  pyrites  containing  gold  resulting  from  the 
concentration  of  free  milling  gold  ores  is  usually 
treated  by  Plattner's  process,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practiced  in  Grass  Valley,  CaL,  since 
1658.  Modifications  of  it  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  suggested.  Mears  proposed  to  use 
chlorine  gas  under  pressure  of  from  30  to  40 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  made  in  a  generator 
outside  of  the  barrel  and  pumped  into  it,  or  pro- 
duced inside  of  the  barrel  by  the  use  of  a  great 
excess  of  chemicals ;  and  while  it  was  found  that 
more  gold  was  dissolved,  the  gain  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  certain  difficulties  and  wastes 
in  tne  process.  Mr.  A.  Thies,  after  four  years' 
use  of  the  Mears  process,  found  that  he  could 
work  without  the  pressure  pumps  as  well  as  with 
them,  and  having  introduced  ottier  modifications 
into  the  method,  has  perfected  the  barrel  pro- 
cess, which  is  working  successfully.  Its  success 
is  owing,  according  to  T.  Egleston.  in  the  "  School 
of  Mines  Quarterly,"  to  the  formation  of  nascent 


chlorine  in  contact  with  ore,  which  is  oonstantlT 
being  rubbed  bright  by  the  friction  of  the  parti- 
cles against  each  other  and  against  the  siaes  in 
the  revolving  barrel. 

Considerable  loss  is  incurrejl  in  milling  the 
gold  of  North  Carolina  on  account  of  the  fine- 
ness of  the  condition  in  which  the^etal  occurs. 
It  consequently  escapes  through  the  mills,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  B.  F.  Wilson,  Jr.,  or,  according 
to  another  explanation,  is  wholly  dissolved  in 
the  mercury  instead  of  being  only  coated  or  per- 
meated by  it,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  coarser 
particles.  This  loss  is  obviated  by  using  a  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury — a  solution  which 
has  sufficient  strength  to  act  when  diluted  six- 
teen thousand  times.  Being  in  the  liquid  state,, 
it  permeates  the  ground- up  particles  of  ore  and 
amalgamates  with  the  very  fine  particles  of  gold 
that  might  otherwise  escape. 

Alloys. — The  Japanese  have  been  successful 
in  producing  most  varied  and  striking  effects  in 
texture  and  color  in  art  metal  work  by  the  use  of 
alloys,  of  which  they  have  a  wide  range  in  com- 
position. They  have  an  alloy  of  silver  and  cop- 
per, sometimes  with  equal  proportions  of  pre- 
cious and  base  metal ;  varieties  of  copper  of 
different  degrees  of  purity;  several  kinds  of 
brass;  and  a  remarkable  series  of  allovs  in 
which  precious  metal  replaces  the  tin  ana  zinc 
of  ordinary  bronze.  The  principal  alloys  of  the 
last  class  are  shuku-do  and  8hibip4ehu  Shaku- 
do  contains  about  95  per  cent,  of  copper  and  4 
per  cent  of  gold ;  but  the  proportion  of  gold  is 
variable,  and  silver  and  traces  of  other  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  found  in  it  It  has  been 
used  for  very  large  works.  Shibu-iehi  is  com- 
posed of  from  about  50  to  about  70  parts  of 
copper  and  30  to  50  parts  of  silver,  witn  traoes^ 
of  gold  and  other  substances.  The  feature  of 
interest  in  these  alloys  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  order  to  produce  definite  results,, 
gold  and  silver,  when  used  pure,  being  employed 
sparingly  to  heighten  the  general  effect  In 
snaku-do  the  gold  appears  to  enable  the  metal 
to  receive  a  beautiful  rich  purple  coat  or  patina, 
when  treated  with  certain  pickling  solutions, 
while  shibu'iehi  possesses  a  peculiar  silver-gray 
tint,  to  which  the  Japanese  artists  are  very  par- 
tial. There  are  several  varieties  of  these  alloys,, 
and  they  are  combined  in  various  proportions* 
Thus,  the  composition  of  kiti-shiby^ichi  would 
correspond  to  one  part  of  shakurdo  rich  in  gold, 
and  two  parts  of  snibu-iehi  rich  in  silver.  The- 
most  commonly  employed  pickling  solution  is^ 
composed  of  438  grains  of  verdigris  and  292 
grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  gallon  of  wa- 
ter. When  boiled  in  a  solution  (No.  Ill)  com- 
posed of  220  grains  of  verdigris  and  540  grains- 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  gallon  of  water,  with 
a  preparation  of  vinegar,  pure  copper  turns  a- 
brownish  red  and  slmku'do  becomes  purple. 
The  effects  of  small  quantities  of  impurity  in 
the  metal  upon  its  color  are  strikingly  exhibited 
in  using  the  pickles.    Copper  containing  a  small 

?[uantity  of  antimony  gives  a  different  shade 
rom  that  which  resulte  from  the  pickling  of 
pure  copper.  Copper  is  often  produced  in  Japan 
from  the  smelting  of  very  complex  ores,  wnile 
the  processes  for  purifying  it  are  imperfect. 

The  recent  progress  of  metallurgy  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  according  to  the  "Engineering  and 
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Mining  Journal,"  has  been  largely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  production  of  aluminum  and  its  al- 
loys with  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals.  In 
Europe  the  progress  has  been  less  marked  in 
connection  with  this  metal,  but  there  have  been 
important  developments  in  the  ferro-nickel  and 
nicKel-steel  alloys.  The  most  important  steps 
forward  with  regard  to  the  improvements  in  the 
production  of  aluminum  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  pure  metal  to  two  dollars* 
a  pound  with  a  corresponding  lowering  of  price 
for  the  various  alloys  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper. 

The  results  of  certain  tests  of  the  effect  of 
aluminum  in  carburetted  iron,  as  described  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Keep,  of  Detroit,  at  the  May  meeting 
of  the  Iron  ana  Steel  Institute,  concern  strength 
to  resist  weight  and  impact,  deflection,  set,  elas- 
ticity for  stresses  applied,  shrinkage  for  cast 
metals,  hardness,  and  rigidity.  They  go  to  show 
that  the  effect  of  a  proper  quantity  of  aluminum 
on  commercially  pure  iron  is  to  produce  a  mate- 
rial which  is  soft,  easily  bent,  and  flows  readily. 
Aluminum  diminishes  deflection  by  decreasing 
the  set  and  elasticity.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
author  iron  considered  as  a  structural  material 
is  improved  in  every  way  bv  the  introduction  of 
aluminum.  Mr.  James  Riley  said  that  he  had 
tried  the  effect  of  aluminum  in  steel  on  a  large 
scale,  but  had  been  disappointed  in  the  results. 
There  were  advantages,  but  they  were  so  slight 
as  to  be  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  one  or  two  pounds  of  aluminum  to  the 
ton  of  iron.  Fluidity  was  gained,  tensile  strength 
was  very  slightly  increased,  the  elasticl  imit  was 
raised  considerably,  and  ductility  was  increased. 
His  views  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Spencer,  a  large 
steel  maker  of  Newbum. 

Patents  have  been  taken  out  by  M.  Henri 
Schneider,  of  the  Greuzot  Works,  France,  for  a 
process  for  manufacturing  alloys  of  iron  and 
copper.  He  claims  to  have  produced  a  steel 
containing  from  about  2  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  of 
copper,  which  has  remarkable  (qualities  of  elas- 
ticity, strength,  and  malleability,  as  well  as 
other  useful  alloys  with  different  proportions  of 
the  constituents.  The  steels  alloyed  with  cop- 
per are  represented  as  being  especially  useful  m 
the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  armor  plates,  ^n 
barrels,  projectiles,  and  for  other  military  pur- 
poses, or  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
sheets,  bars,  and  the  like.  They  may  be  ob- 
tained with  varying  amounts  of  carbon,  manga- 
nese, or  silica,  or  silicon,  according  to  the  degree 
of  hardness  required  and  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  employed. 

A  useful  alloy  of  aluminum  and  tin  has 
been  compounded  by  M.  Bourbouze  by  fus- 
ing together  one  hundred  parts  of  aluminum 
with  ten  parts  of  tin.  The  alloy  is  paler  than 
aluminum,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2'8o — 
that  is,  it  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  pure  metal, 
but  not  too  heavy  to  be  formed  into  parts  of  in- 
struments intended  to  be  very  light.  It  is  not 
so  easily  attacked  by  reagents  as  aluminum,  can 
be  worked  more  readily,  and  can  be  soldered  as 
easily  as  bronze. 

Proeesses. —  Each  of  the  three  most  com- 
mended methods  of  electro-plating  with  plati- 
num—the Roseleur-Lanaux  method,  based  on 
the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  the  double  phos- 
phate of  sodium  and  platinum ;  the  process  of 


the  Bright  Platinum  Plating  Company  of  Lon- 
don, involving  the  introduction  of  substances 
like  sodium  choloride  and  borax,  to  insure  a 
bright  deposit ;  and  Boettger's  method,  founded 
on  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  the  double 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  platinum  in  so- 
dium citrate — will  yield  satisfactory  results 
for  a  time,  but  are  all  liable  to  objections 
arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
chemical  integrity  of  the  electrolytes.  To  over- 
come these  difficulties,  Mr.  William  H.  Wahl 
employs  platinum  hydroxide^which  is  readily 
soluble  in  alkalies  and  in  many  of  the  acids— 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  metallic 
strength  of  the  plating  bath.  Of  the  salts  that 
may  be  formed  from  platinic  hydrate  by  solution 
in  acids  (and  in  part  by  suitable  combination 
with  the  corresponding  alkaline  compounds  to 
form  double  salts),  the  phosphates,  oxalates,  and 
acetates  are  named  as  useful,  and  as  yielding 
practically  valuable  results  in  platin^f.  With 
these  double  salts  may  be  formed  with  soda, 
potassa,  and  ammonia.  Prof.  William  L.  Dud- 
ley, of  Vanderbilt  University,  has  independently 
worked  out  the  problem  of  electro-plating  with 
iridium,  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Wahl,  with  platinum.  As  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  to  the  autnor.  his  bath  may 
be  composed  of  either  the  chloride  (IrCU),  the 
double  chloride  of  iridium  and  sodium,  or  a 
double  sulphate  of  iridium-ammonium.  The 
latter  was  preferred. 

Mr.  A.  KoUet's  process  for  obtaining  purified 
iron  for  castings  consists  in  eliminating  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  silicon.  The  pig  is  placed  in  a 
special  cupola,  and  is  kept  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature under  a  double  action,  slightly  reduc- 
ing and  slightly  oxidizing,  in  the  presence  of  a 
slag  obtain^  by  the  admixture  of  limestone  and 
lime,  iron  ores,  and  fiuor-spar.  By  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cupola  the  metal  is  separated  from 
the  slag  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
action  of  the  blast  In  this  way  the  phospho- 
rus already  eliminated  is  prevented  from  goin^ 
back  into  the  metal,  and  too  great  a  recarboni- 
zation  is  avoided. 

As  a  modification  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Drown's 
rapid  method  for  phosphorus,  G.  L.  Norris  heats 
to  boiling  a  solution  of  pig  iron  or  steel  with 
nitric  acid ;  adds  potassium  pennanganate ;  boils 
till  manganese  peroxide  is  precipitated;  adds 
tartaric  acid  for  solution  of  all  manganese  perox- 
ide ;  adds  nitric  acid ;  heats  to  90  C.** ;  ados  am- 
monium molybdate  solution;  shakes;  and  pro- 
ceeds with  Emmerton*s  reduction  of  the  yellow 
precipitate  with  zinc  and  titration,  with  stand- 
ardized permanganate  of  potassium  solution. 

Experiments  nave  been  made  with  a  view  to 
recovering  the  waste  pickle  from  galvanizing 
works.  The  waste  liquor  is  boiled  down  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  solid  residue  heated  to  redness. 
Oxide  of  iron  remains  in  the  furnace,  while  free 
hydrochloric  acid  distills  off,  is  condensed,  and 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  The  process 
has  been  proved  by  a  working  trial  on  a  large 
scale  to  do  away  with  the  waste  pickle,  and  even 
to  yield  a  clear  profit. 

6.  von  Knorre  separates  iron  from  chromium, 
manganese,  nickel,  zinc,  and  aluminum,  by  pre- 
cipitating ouantitatively  in  faintly  acid  solutions 
of  ferric  salts  with  nitrosonaphthol.   Small  quan- 
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titles  of  ferrous  oxide  do  not  prevent  the  quanti- 
tative separation.  The  same  author  separates 
copper  from  lead,  cadmium,  magnesium,  man- 
ganese, mercury,  zinc,  etc.,  the  metals  being 
present  as  sulphates  or  chlorides,  by  adding 
nitroso  p  naphtnol  dissolved  in  acetic  acid. 

The  Meritens  process  for  preventing  the  oxi- 
dation of  iron  consists  in  placing  the  object  near 
the  anode  in  a  bath  of  distilled  water  at  80*  C, 
a  plate  of  copper  acting  as  cathode.  The  elec- 
trolysis forms  a  layer  of  magnetic  oxide  Fet04, 
which  preserves  the  iron  against  all  further  oxi- 
dation. Peroxide  of  lead  can  also  be  used.  It 
gives  a  black,  adhesive  deposit  by  the  electroly- 
sis of  an  alkaline  solution  of  litharge.  In  an 
analogous  process,  invented  by  Mr.  Has  well,  iron 
or  steel  is  plunged  as  an  anode  in  a  bath  con- 
taining from  0*5  to  5  per  cent,  of  chloride  or 
sulphate  of  manganese,  and  from  5  to  20  per 
cent,  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  bath  is  eiec- 
trolyzed  cold  with  carbon  cathodes.  Feeble  cur- 
rents cover  the  iron  with  a  deposit  of  peroxide 
of  manganese,  which  adheres  well,  and  is  not 
subject  to  further  oxidation. 

In  Francis  J.  C lames'  process  for  coating  sheet- 
iron  plates  with  lead,  the  usual  cleaning  of  the 
plat«s  in  an  acid  bath  is  followed  by  a  supple- 
mental one  under  the  galvanic  current  and  a 
bath  in  chloride  of  zinc.  The  plates  are  then 
immersed  in  melted  lead,  and  sal  ammoniac,  ar- 
senic, and  phosphate  of  lead  are  added.  The 
first  ingredient  seems  to  drive  out  absorbed  gases 
that  would  form  bubbles  under  the  surface  of 
the  coating;  the  arsenic  to  give  the  coating  a 
greater  degree  of  hardness ;  and  the  phosphate 
of  lead  to  increase  the  fluidity  and  permit  an 
even  distribution  of  the  lead  over  the  plates. 

A  favorable  report  has  been  made  oy  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Franklin  Institute  upon  the  claim 
of  Aimer  Thomas  and  Luzerne  Merket,  of  North 
East,  Pa.,  for  having  invented  processes  for  cast- 
ing pure  copper  without  alloys,  so  as  to  make 
castings  sound  and  free  from  blow  holes;  and 
for  hardening  copper  (after  casting)  without  de- 
stroying its  fiber  or  impairing  its  usefulness  for 
electrical  or  other  purposes. 

A  method  of  extracting  waste  metals  from 
refuse  slag  and  dSbris  of  tin-smelting  works,  in- 
yented  by  J.  Shears,  of  London,  consists  in  re- 
ducing the  ore  or  slag  to  a  powder,  fusing  it  in 
that  state  with  any  alkali,  then  dissolving  the 
mass  in  boiling  water.  The  peroxide  of  iron, 
with  the  nickel  and  cobalt,  fall  to  the  bottom  and 
are  separated  by  decantation.  The  tin  is  elimi- 
nated from  the  remaining  liquid  by  passing  an 
electric  current  through  anodes  immersed  in  it, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a  fine 
metallic  powder. 

Thomas  Fletcher  has  found  the  processes  of 
brazing  and  welding  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
compressed  oxygen,  which  can  be  obtained  very 
cheaply,  under  Binn's  method.  The  processes 
are  performed  very  quickly,  and  the  formation 
of  magnetic  oxide  on  the  surfaces  to  be  welded 
(which  interferes  with  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion when  coal  gas  and  air  are  used)  is  avoided. 
The  surface  of  iron  heated  by  this  means  to  weld- 
ing heat  comes  out  clean  and  free  from  scale. 

Attempts  at  welding  by  the  electric  arc  have 
not,  according  to  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  been  sat- 
isfactory.   But  electric  welding  is  successfully 


performed  when  the  heating  effect  of  currents 
traversing  a  solid  metal  conductor  is  made  gradu- 
ally to  bring  the  metal  to  the  working  tempera- 
ture. In  the  easily  fusible  metals,  this  temperar 
ture  is  below  a  red  heat,  and  the  process  is  there- 
fore unattended  with  glow,  which,  however,  ap- 
pears with  more  refractory  metals.  All  metals 
so  far  tried  have  been  welded  by  this  method, 
with  varying  degrees  of  perfection.  The  form 
of  the  pieces  to  be  tried  is  of  little  moment,  pro- 
vided they  permit  secure  clamping  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  and  for  manipulation.  The 
surfaces  to  be  welded  should  be  held  in  firm  con- 
tact, while  the  heating  may  be  regulated  at  will 
or  automatically  controlled.  Lead,  tin,  and  zinc 
are  easily  welded ;  antimony  and  bismuth  pre- 
sent no  great  difficulties;  aluminum  demands 
special  precautions  that  can  be  readily  taken; 
manganese,  oxidizable  as  it  is,  since  it  melts  be- 
fore it  takes  fire,  is  practicable.  Brass  and  cop- 
per require  stronger  currents  than  iron  of  equal 
section,  or  other  metals  of  less  conductivitv.  Al- 
though with  most  metals  joint-s  can  be  obtained 
without  the  use  of  a  flux,  a  flux  is  often  desirable 
for  good  work.  A  valuable  peculiarity  of  the 
electric  process  is  its  capacity  to  form  joints  even 
where  the  metals  may  be  coated  with  oxides  in- 
fusible at  the  temperature  of  fusion  of  the  metals 
themselves.  The  current  has  a  kind  of  expul- 
sive power  to  remove  the  metal  sidewise  from 
the  joint,  and  thus  brin^  unoxidized,  clean  sur- 
faces into  contact  at  fusible  temperatures.  Soft 
iron  behaves  well  under  welding,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  easy  and  certain  for  all  grades  of  steel. 
Machinery  is  constructed  in  which  the  process 
can  be  placed  under  automatic  control.  The 
method  nas  been  found  valuable  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  practical  applications.  Jn  comparison 
with  the  results  of  ordinary  welding  by  the 
blacksmith,  electrically  welded  stock- has  usually 
shown  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  strength. 

A  new  form  of  Siemens  furnace,  arranged  to 
recover  waste  gases  as  well  as  waste  heat,  was 
described  by  Mr.  John  Head  at  the  London  meet- 
ing of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in  May.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  its  operation  is  the  recon- 
version of  the  waste  gases  into  combustible  gases 
by  being  taken  partly  through  an  air  regenerator 
and  partly  under  the  grate  of  the  producer,  so 
that  they  redistill  the  hydrocarbons  from  the 
coal — in  fact,  the  gas  producer  utilizes  the  heat 
formerly  deposited  in  the  air  regenerators.  A 
steam  jet  is  used  for  starting  the  action.  The 
new  form  of  furnace  has  been  applied  to  the 
heating  and  welding  of  iron.  It  is  to  be  used 
for  puddling,  and  for  copoer  and  steel  melting. 
Claims  are  made  that  it  enects  a  saving  in  fuel 
of  about  two  thirds  the  weight,  a  reduction  in 
the  weight  of  iron  equal  to  5  per  cent,  and  a 
saving  in  labor  and  repairs. 

METEOROLOGY.  Temperature.  —  "  A 
Study  of  Types  of  New  England  Weather,"  pub- 
lishea  by  w .  M.  Davis  in  the  "  Observations  of 
the  New  England  Meteorological  Society  for 
1889,"  has  more  particular  reference  to  cyclonic 
variations  of  temperature.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct signs  of  the  approaching  winter  season  is 
the  growing  frequency  with  which  the  regular 
diurnal  variation  is  obliterated  by  the  cyclonic 
variation.  The  usual  rise  from  morning  to  early 
afternoon,  and  the  fall  from  that  hour  till  the 
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next  morning,  are  more  or  less  completely  lost 
sight  of  as  the  cyclones  grow  in  strength  and  in 
rapidity  of  movement.  The  obliteration  consists 
in  the  continuous  rise  of  tem|)erature  from  one 
day  to  the  next  through  the  night,  or,  converse- 
ly, the  continuous  fall  of  temperature  from  one 
night  to  the  next  through  the  intervening  day. 
The  lowest  temperatures  are  recorded  during  the 
winter  anticyclones  |  an4  the  records  of  adiacent 
hill  and  valley  stations  vary  greatly,  the  lowest 
of  nocturnal  minima  being  always  in  the  valleys, 
while  the  hills  have  less  extreme  cold ;  and  on  a 
commanding  summit,  like  that  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, the  temperature  is  distinctly  moderate. 
The  antic^rclonic  days  are  the  finest  of  the  season, 
with  an  air  dry  and  inspiriting  and  a  bearable 
cold,  quite  unlike  the  penetrating  blast  of  the 
cold  wave  or  the  searching  chill  of  the  winter 
northeaster.  These  spells  are  brief.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  cyclone  is  marked  by  a  damp,  sul- 
try wind,  under  which  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally rises,  particularly  in  the  higher  layers  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  winter  snow  and  rain  come 
chiefly  from  these  winds  in  front  of  cyclones. 
The  exact  character  of  the  weather  is  modified 
by  the  position  of  the  track  of  the  cyclone  with 
reference  to  New  England.  If  the  track  lies  to 
the  north,  the  precipitation  is  likely  to  be  rain. 
When  the  center  traverses  New  England,  snow 
generally  falls.  An  exceptional  occurrence  asso- 
ciated with  the  blowing  of  the  warm  wind  before 
the  cyclone  is  the  occasional  production  of  iso- 
lated hiffh  temperatures  in  the  northern  valleys 
of  the  White  Mountains.  The  "  ice  storm  "  which 
sometimes  attends  the  approach  of  a  cyclonic 
rain  after  an  anticyclonic  cold  spell  is  supposed 
to  result  from  the  rain  formed  in  a  warm  upper 
stratum  of  air  passing  through  a  cold  lower  stra- 
tum, where  it  is  cooled  close  to  the  freezing  point. 
The  rise  in  temperature  preceding  the  cyclone  is 
reversed  to  a  rapid  and  steady  decrease  as  the 
storm  passes  and  brings  up  the  westerly  and 
northerly  winds  of  its  rear,  and  the  cold  wave  is 
introduced.  This  being  an  active  wind,  its  low 
temperatures  are  pretty  uniformly  felt  on  hills 
and  in  valleys.  If  there  is  any  difference  the  hills 
are  the  colder.  The  change  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  thunder  storms.  The  Quality  of  the 
change  depends  on  a  variety  of  conaitions,  which 
are  summarized  ii^the  paper.  It  is  at  the  periods 
of  cold  northwesterly  winds  on  the  lowlands  that 
the  upper  wind  is  strongest  and  its  cold  most  in- 
tense. With  the  coming  of  April  and  the  gen- 
eral disappearance  of  snow  in  the  interior  and 
the  warming  of  the  ground  under  sunshine  of 
increasing  strength  and  length,  the  cold  waves 
are  warmed  before  reaching  New  England.  A 
new  feature  characteristic  of  this  change  of  sea- 
son is  the  warm  and  often  dry  southwest  wind ; 
another  highly  characteristic  feature  is  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  true  diurnal  range  in 
clear  weather,  especially  under  anticyclones,  and 
the  high  temperatures  reached  by  the  maxima 
at  such  times.  The  sea  breeze  is  now  first  felt 
on  the  coast,  and  exerts  a  decided  influence  in 
lowering  the  diurnal  temperature  maximum ; 
but  it  penetrates  only  a  few  miles  inland.  The 
spells  of  southerly  winds  become  in  midsummer 
the  occasions  of  highest  temperature.  The  cu- 
mulus clouds  attain  a  greatly  increased  volume 
and  height.     Later  in  the  warm  season,  fair 


weather,  with  mountainous  clouds  floating  in 
light  winds  and  dissolving  at  night,  may  cnar- 
acterize  a  number  of  days  in  succession,  imitat- 
ing the  orderly  succession  of  events  that  prevails 
throughout  the  year  in  the  torrid  zone,  where 
diurnal  changes  are  the  rule  and  cyclonic  changes 
are  the  exception.  Thunder-storms  are  com- 
monly formed  at  such  times  as  this. 

A  paper,  by  Dr  R.  J.  SQring,  on  the  "  Vertical 
Decrease  of  Temperature  with  Height  in  Mount- 
ainous Districts,  and  its  Dependence  upon  the 
Amount  of  Cloud,"  embodies  the  results  of  ob- 
servations at  mountain  stations  up  to  the  height 
of  about  4,100  feet.  The  author  finds  that  in 
the  morning,  when  the  weather  is  clear,  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  an  inversion  of  tempera- 
ture. In  summer  this  tendency  extends  to  some 
1,650  feet,  and  in  winter  considerably  higher. 
The  same  condition  recurs  in  the  evening  on  a 
smaller  scale.  A  departure  from  the  law  of 
direct  proportional  decrease  of  temperature  with 
height  occurs  chiefly  during  the  morning  hours 
of  clear  days,  the  change  of  temperature  then 
taking  place  more  slowly  in  the  lower  strata  of 
air  than  in  the  upper ;  and  on  cloudy  days  dur- 
ing the  warm  season,  when  in  the  lower  strata 
the  vertical  decrease  is  accelerated. 

Hourly  observations  on  the  nocturnal  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  different  heights  up  to  24  feet, 
made  by  M.  J.  Juhlin,  at  Upsala,  dunng  the  win- 
ters of  1887  and  1888,  showed  that  the  decrease 
of  temperature  by  radiation  from  unprotected 
thermometers  over  snow  remained  almost  con- 
stant at  heights  above  half  a  metre.  During  clear 
nights  the  temperature  increased  with  the  neight 
from  two  to  three  hours  before  sunset  until  two 
hours  after  sunrise,  and  the  lower  the  tempera- 
ture the  greater  was  the  increase.  During 
cloudy  or  foggy  nights  the  temperatures  at  di^ 
ferent  heights  were  nearly  equal.  The  surface 
of  the  snow  was  colder  than  the  surrounding  air. 

Observations  on  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak, 
14,184  feet  above  the  sea — the  highest  meteoro^ 
logical  station  in  the  world — ^between  January, 
1874,  and  June,  1888,  show  that  the  maxima  of 
both  pressure  and  temperature  occur  in  July,  and 
the  minima  in  January.  The  annual  march  of 
both  elements  is  the  same,  and  the  two  curves 
are  almost  coincident.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  observations  was 
19*3°  F. ;  the  maximum  observed  was  64°,  and 
the  minimum  —39'.  The  maximum  daily  range 
occurs  in  September  (about  14*3®),  and  the  mini- 
mum in  December  (11*6°,  or  only  half  of  the 
range  on  the  low  plateau  country  to  the  east- 
ward). Of  the  precipitation,  35  per  cent,  falls  in 
the  summer,  and  33  per  cent,  in  the  spring,  the 
maximum  occurring  in  July  and  the  minimum 
in  Febniary.  The  mean  wind  velocity  decreases 
gradually  from  26*6  miles  per  hour  in  January  to 
12'5  miles  in  July,  and  12*3  in  August,  and  it 
decreases  from  between  two  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon. 
The  mean  hourly  velocity  during  any  day  rarely 
exceeds  50  miles.  The  prevalent  direction  of 
winds  is  from  southwest  to  northwest.  Electri- 
cal storms,  though  frequent,  occur  only  when 
the  air  is  moist. 

It  is  calculated  by  M.  Forel  that  the  amount 
of  heat  accumulated  in  Lake  Leman  during  the 
summer  of  1889  was  equal  to  that  which  would 
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be  aflforcled  by  the  burninj:  of  81,000,000  tons  of 
coal.  Most  of  this  heat  is  dispersed  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  YsAlej  during  the  cold  season,  to 
make  the  falls  and  winters  milder. 

The  climatological  tables  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, published  in  Symond's  "  Monthly  Meteoro- 
logical Magazine,"  go  to  show  ttiat  the  extremes 
are  monopolized  year  after  year  by  the  same  sta- 
tions. For  the  last  five  years  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  has  recorded  the  highest  temperature 
in  the  shade,  which  was  109'  in  1887,  and 
reached  112*4''  in  1886.  The  same  place  had  also 
the  highest  temperature  in  the  sun,  170*7",  and 
was  tne  dryest  station  during  1889,  having  a 
mean  humidity  of  6fS  per  cent.  The  lowest  shade 
temperature  in  1889  was  recorded  at  Winnepeg 
on  Feb.  23,  —  42-6."  Once  only  did  any  station 
come  within  20"  of  this.  Winnepeg  also  exhib- 
ited the  greatest  range  in  the  year,  the  greatest 
mean  daily  range  (24*5"),  the  lowest  mean  tem- 
perature, and  the  least  rainfall  (14*96  inches).  The 
highest  mean  temperature  was  80*5",  at  Bombay ; 
and  the  greatest  rainfall,  73*79  inches,  at  Trini- 
dad. London  was  the  most  cloudy  and  the  damp- 
est station,  the  mean  humidity  being  81  per  cent 
The  brightest  station  was  Malta,  which  had  lit- 
tle more  than  half  the  cloud  of  London. 

Clouds. — Prof.  Abbe  has  elaborated  a  nepho- 
scopic  method  for  determining  the  actual  height 
and  velocity  of  clouds  by  combining  observations 
made  when  the  vessel  or  observer  moves  succes- 
sively in  two  different  ways,  or  with  two  different 
velocities.  It  is  called  the  "aberration  meth- 
od," in  distinction  from  ordinary  parallax  meth- 
ods. Prof.  Abbe*s  main  work  has  been  a  deter- 
mination of  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere  from 
a  study  of  the  lowest  winds  and  the  successive 
strata  of  clouds.  The  visible  clouds,  he  con- 
cludes, give  little  or  no  information  as  to  the 
motions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  widest  sense, 
but  prove  that  it  is  everywhere  divided  into 
local  systems  of  currents,  so  that  we  have  winds 
circling  around  a  storm  center,  a  high  barom- 
eter, an  ocean,  or  a  continent;  ana,  at  least 
on  the  Atlantic,  no  winds  that  circulate  ex- 
actly as  they  would  do  on  a  rotating,  uniform, 
smooth  globe.  The  angles  of  inflow  and  outflow 
have  been  determined  for  three  or  four  succes- 
sive strata  of  air  in  mid- Atlantic ;  also  the  rela^ 
tions  of  the  cloud-appearances  to  distant  storms, 
squalls,  rains,  and  changes  of  wind,  with  such 
accuracy  that  on  many  occasions  predictions  of 
such  phenomena  have  been  made  and  verified. 

A  fuller  description  than  has  been  published 
before  of  the  luminous  clouds  observed  in  the 
evenings  of  midsummer  is  given  by  O.  Jesse,  of 
Steglitz,  near  Berlin.  The  phenomenon  was  first 
remarked  by  the  author  on  tlie  21st  of  June,  1885, 
at  about  9.50  p.  m.,  when  the  northwestern  and 
northern  sky  was  covered  to  the  height  of  about 
20",  with  a  layer  of  bright  cirrua-like  clouds,  which 
reached  from  about  northwest  to  north-northeast. 
Three  horizontal  zones  were  distinguished,  the 
lower  one  of  which  was  without  luster,  and  yel- 
lowish. Higher  up  was  a  strip,  several  degrees 
in  breadth,  **  which  shone  with  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful, white  gleaming,  silver-like  light."  Above 
this  strip  was  another  like  it,  but  not  ouite  so 
brilliant,  of  a  bluish  tint.  The  light  of  the  cen- 
tral zone  was  comparable  with  that  of  the  near- 
ly full  moon  at  sunset    About  10.30  p.  m.  the 


height  of  the  upper  limit  of  thephenomeDon 
had  been  somewnat  reduced.  Tne  sun  was 
through  all  the  time  of  this  observation — which 
was  made  in  52"  5'  north  latitude — at  a  depth  be- 
low the  horizon  at  which  ordinary  clouds  can 
not  any  longer  be  affected  by  its  direct  light 
The  phenomenon  reappeared  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  following  weeks,  beginning  fifteen 
or  twenty,  or  sometimes  forty  minutes  or  more, 
after  sunset,  sometimes  covering  nearly  the  whole 
sky,  and  being  marked  by  a  gradually  increasing 
brilliancy  which  was  accompanied  by  a  progress- 
ive extinction  of  the  phenomenon  prooeeding 
from  southeast  to  north-northwest  TowMrd  the 
end  of  July  the  luminous  clouds  disappeared. 
The  phenomenon  presented  itself  again,  sudden- 
ly, toward  the  ena  of  May,  1886,  and  remained 
visible,  with  some  interruptions,  till  the  be^n- 
ning  of  August  It  has  been  repeated  since 
from  year  to  year,  always  at  the  same  season. 
Mr.  Jesse  has  determined  that  the  luminous 
clouds  migrate  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
found  in  the  southern  hemisphere  between  the 
fortv-eighth  and  sixtieth  degrees  of  latitude  dur- 
ing "December  and  January ;  but  he  has  received 
no  information  of  the  phenomenon  being  ob- 
served in  the  equatorial  rejgions.  The  gradual 
extinction  of  the  upper  limits  of  the  luminosity 
with  the  deeper  sinking  of  the  sun  indicates  that 
the  phenomenon  is  an  effect  of  direct  illumina- 
tion. Different  measurements  gave  from  60  or 
60  kilometres  to  81  or  82  kilometres  as  the 
height  of  the  clouds. 

A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  M. 
Ceraski,  of  the  Moscow  Observatory,  since  1885, 
whose  observations  are  in  substantial  agreement 
with  those  of  Mr.  Jesse  as  to  the  season  and  the 
time  of  night  at  which  the  clouds  appearand 
as  to  the  height  of  the  clouds.  The  phenom- 
enon of  green  clouds  was  witnessed  oy  Will- 
iam Offilvie  while  on  the  the  upper  Yukon,  Feb. 
19  ana  29,  1888.  It  was  seen  in  the  morn- 
ing, just  before  sunrise,  and  on  both  occasions 
the  sun  was  covered  with  downy  white  clouds, 
while  there  was  a  very  slight  fall  of  minute  ice 
crystals,  accompanied  by  a  much  higher  temper- 
ature than  usual.  The  color  was  a  brilliant  em- 
erald green,  fringed  on  the  lower  side  with  yel- 
low, which,  as  the  sun  gradually  rose  encroached 
on  the  green,  until  the  cloudfl  were  all  yellow. 
This  color  changed  to  orange  and  red  after  the 
sun  had  risen  above  the  horizon. 

The  formation  of  a  tornado  cloud  was  wit-' 
nessed  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  July  14th. 
The  process  was  thus  described  in  the  "  Journal" 
of  that  city :  "  First,  there  was  a  concentration 
of  clouds  at  a  certain  point  from  all  directions — 
all  rushing  together  with  great  velocity.  As 
detached  clouds  came  in  contact  with  the  con- 
centrated masses,  they  would  be  seized  upon  by 
an  invisible  power  and  hurled  downwara  with 
terrific  force,  but  all  the  time  the  central  cloud 

frew  more  and  more  dense,  until  it  became  a 
lack  and  impenetrable  mass." 
The  observations  respecting  the  number  of 
dust  particles  in  the  atmosphere  made  by  Mr. 
Rankin  with  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Aitkin, 
at  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatorv,  Scotland,  point  to 
a  daily  maximum  during  {he  afternoon  mini- 
mum barometer,  and  a  minimum  during  the 
morning  minimum  barometer.   Relations  are  in- 
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dicated  between  the  numbers  of  dust  particles 
and  the  cyclones  and  anti-cyclones  over  north- 
western Europe  at  the  time.  The  observations 
also  indicate  that  the  dust  particles  may  vary 
enormously  during  mist  or  fog,  without  any  dif- 
ference in  the  apparent  density  of  the  fo^. 

Atmospheric  dust  is  divided  by  Dr.  W.  Mar- 
ket into  organic  and  inorganic  The  dust  scat- 
tered everywhere  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
lighted  up  in  a  sunbeam  or  a  ray  from  an  elec- 
tnc  lamp  is  organic.  It  is  seen  to  consist  of 
countless  ftiotes,  rising,  falling,  or  gyrating,  al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  follow  any  of  them 
with  the  eye  for  longer  than  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond. It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  dust 
present  in  the  air  may  become  a  source  of  dis- 
<ease  and  how  much  may  be  innocuous.  Many 
of  the  motes  belong  to  the  class  of  micro-organ- 
isms which  are  frequently  the  means  of  sproad- 
ing  infectious  diseases. 

Storms. — Four  classes  of  summer  thunder 
storms  are  described  by  W.  M.  Davis  in  the  Ob- 
servations of  the  New  England  Meteorological 
Society.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  of  local 
origin,  on  quiet,  hot,  anti-cyclonic  days,  the  ac- 
tion of  whicn  suggests  that  they  are  merely  over- 
grown convectional  movements.  They  are  less 
oommon  than  those  of  the  other  classes.  A  sec- 
ond class  consists  of  those  storms  which  spring 
up  in  the  warm  southerly  winds  southwest  of  a 
cyclonic  center,  whose  convectional  overturning 
is  therefore  due  in  part  to  imported  heat.  They 
are  also  relatively  rare.  In  the  third  class  are 
included  the  largest  of  our  summer  thunder 
storms,  which  seem  to  be  produced  where  the 
warm  southerly  winds  are  most  nearly  contrasted 
with  the  cooler  westerlies  that  follow  them ;  the 
storm  forms  along  the  line  between  the  two,  and 
advances  obliquely,  across  country.  The  fourth 
class  of  thunder '  storms  contains  those  which 
arise  in  the  westerly  winds  southwest  of  a  cy- 
clonic center,  and  wnose  convectional  overturn- 
ing is  due  as  much  to  the  importation  of  cool 
air  aloft  as  to  its  wanning  on  the  ground  below. 
They  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  snow  squalls 
of  iate  winter,  except  that  their  violence  is 
greater.  The  storms  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  are  not  followed  by  cooler  weather,  but 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  generally 
accompany  a  moderate  fall  of  temperature, 
brought  by  westerly  winds.  The  more  local 
storms  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  classes 
are  of  moderate  size,  a  few  miles  wide  and  from 
five  to  thirty  miles  long.  The  larger  storms  of 
the  third  class  are  hardly  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  miles  wide,  but  may  be  one  or  two  hun- 
dred miles  long,  or  even  longer.  These  move 
obliquely  broadside  with  the  wind  rushing  out 
in  the  front  The  longer  storm  fronts  may  not 
be  truly  continuous,  and  yet  the  different  masses 
advance  so  uniformly  that  they  may  all  properly 
enough  be  associated  as  parts  of  a  whole.  The 
longer  fronts  generally  trend  northeast  and 
southwest,  while  the  general  course  of  the  storm 
is  a  little  north  of  east.  So  uniform  is  this  ad- 
vance, both  in  direction  and  velocity,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  the  common  belief  in  the  con- 
trol exerted  by  rivers  and  valleys  over  the  path 
of  thunder  storms.  Tornadoes  are  developed  in 
these  thunder  storms  onlv  on  rare  occasions. 
The  occasional  hail-falls  of  summer  are  always 


associated  with  thunderstorms.  They  are  not 
rare,  and  yet  are  not  common  enough  to  cause 
much  destruction.  Like  tornadoes,  they  seem 
to  be  local  developments  of  exceptional  stren^h 
within  the  body  of  a  thunder  storm ;  and,  like 
tornadoes,  the  belts  of  country  over  which  they 
are  distributed  trend,  as  far  as  has  been  made 
out,  eastward  or  northeastward. 

Five  years'  studies  of  thunder  storms,  from 
1882  to  1886,  made  on  the  Hungarian  plain  by 
M.  Hegzfoky,  show  that  on  the  days  on  which 
thunder  was  observed,  forming  16*4  per  cent,  of 
all  days  from  April  to  Septemoer,  the  air  press- 
ure sank  about  2  inillimetres  under  the  norma], 
morning  and  evening.  The  less  the  pressure, 
the  greater  the  probability  of  a  thunder  storm. 
The  temperature  and  the  moisture  and  cloudi- 
ness were  in  excess.  The  wind  blew  about 
mid-day  more  softly,  and  in  the  evening  more 
strongly  than  usual.  It  went  round,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  southeast  by  the  south  to  the  west 
and  northwest  The  clouds  came  oftener  than 
usual  from  the  southeast  and  southwest  quad- 
rants ;  so  that  the  cen1«r  was  usually  north  of 
the  station.  Nearly  half  of  the  season's  rain- 
fall was  on  days  of  thunder  storm.  The  first 
thunder  of  the  thunder  storm  most  often  occurred 
between  2  o'clock  and  5  o'clock,  p.  m.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  season  the  storms  tended  to  come 
later  in  the  day.  When  the  pressure  fell  below 
the  mean  of  the  season,  the  thunderstorms  lasted 
longer  than  when  it  was  above  the  mean.  After 
the  first  thunder  the  meteorological  elements 
were  usually  subject  to  great  changes,  most 
marked  as  the  storm  neared  the  zenith;  rain 
fell,  wind  rose  and  altered  quicklv  in  direction, 
temperature  and  vapor  pressure  fell,  and  relative 
humidity,  cloud,  and  pressure  increased.  As  the 
storm  withdrew  there  was  a  return  to  the  normal. 

The  development  of  storms  is  attributed  by 
E.  B.  Garriott,  in  the  '*  American  Meteorological 
Journal,"  to  an  excess  of  heat  received  from  the 
earth's  surface  by  radiation,  and  their  progressive 
movement  to  the  precipitation  of  aqueous  vapor 
at  a  considerable  neight ;  while  the  direction  in 
which  they  move  is  affected  by  several  conditions, 
including  the  disposition  of  cold,  dry  air  found 
in  areas  of  hiffh  pressure.  The  areas  of  low 
pressure  in  endeavoring  to  advance  eastward 
seem  to  avoid  the  heavier  bodies  of  cold,  dry  air, 
and  move  toward  the  point  where  there  is  the 
least  resistance  to  their  advance,  which  would 
naturally  be  toward  warm,  moist  regions.  Thus, 
of  the  storms  of  North  America,  a  large  majority 
originate  over  the  plateau  region  in  the  lee  of 
the  Pacific  coast  ranges  of  mountains,  and  ad- 
vance toward  the  regions  of  greatest  moisture 
which  embrace  the  Great  Ls&es,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers. 

Dr.  Doberck,  of  the  Hong-Kong  Observatory, 
has  expressed  the  opinion,  from  comparisons  act- 
ually made  there,  that  the  indications  of  spectro- 
scopic rain-band  observations  frequently  foretell 
thunder  storms  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  forecast  from  local  observations. 

Rainfall. — A  distinction  is  made  by  M.  H. 
Fischer  in  his  studies  upon  the  equatorial  limits 
of  snow  between  regular  falls — that  is,  a  certain 
average  amount  in  each  winter — and  those  falls 
which  are  only  occasional.  The  following  table  * 
exhibits  some  of  the  author's  results : 
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BQUATOKIAL  LIMITS. 

RXGIONS. 

Ofngnlar 

OfoocMloaal 

Western  ooasto  of  the  Old  World 

G»ntlnent  of  Europe 

North  AA-ica 

46- N. 
87' 
87' 
24" 
80* 
47* 
26' 
85- 

85-8. 
85* 
85" 

7' 80' 
44* 

88- N. 
88* 
28' 

Interior  of  A  sift.     «... 

22* 

Eut  coasts  of  the  Old  World 

82"a(y 

West  coasts  of  North  America. 

Interior  of  North  America. 

84' 

East  coasts  of  North  America 

Interior  of  South  Africa 

Interior  of  .\UBtralia        

27' 

24' 8. 

28* 

East  coasts  of  Australia 

West  coasts  of  South  America 

Interior  of  South  America 

84* 

84* 
7*80' 

East  coasts  of  South  America. 

2»' 

The  table  calls  for  some  explanation.  In  the 
south  of  Europe  snowfalls  are  regular  in  all  the 
elevated  parts  of  the  interior ;  occasional  snows 
fall  in  all  Europe,  in  Tripoli,  Algeria,  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  all  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 
In  Africa  snow  falls  regularly  on  the  Atlas 
range,  as  well  as  on  the  snow-capped  mountains 
of  the  equator  and  the  mountains  of  the  Cape, 
but  only  exceptionally  on  the  southern  coasts 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic  The  equatorial  limit  in 
Asia  corresponds  with  the  high  zones.  Shang- 
hai, in  a  region  of  regular  falls,  presents  an  ex- 
ception in  having  them  only  occasionally.  The 
phenomena  on  eastern  coasts  are  different  from 
those  on  western.  In  Australia  the  southeastern 
districts  have  occasional  snows,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  highest  and  most  mountainous  regions  that 
snow  falls  regularly.  Among  the  high  mount- 
ains of  South  America  the  limit  of  snows  ap- 
proaches the  equator.  The  eastern  plains  to  the 
tropic  have  occasional  falls.  The  equatorial  line 
of  snow  everywhere  upon  the  continent  comes 
nearer  to  the  torrid  zone  than  to  the  sea. 

Dr.  Hellmann  has  shown  that  in  Spain  profound 
differences  in  social  and  agricultural  conditions 
have  developed  themselves  between  the  districts 
where  the  rainfall  is  great  and  those  where  it  is 
small — differences  which  control  the  character 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants.  All  the 
stations  in  common  showed  a  minimal  rainfall  in 
the  summer-^in  July  and  August.  The  curve 
of  maximal  rainfall  shows  three  typical  forms 
and  three  transitional  forms.  One  set  of  sta- 
tions shows  a  maximum  in  winter,  another  set 
has  its  maximum  in  the  spring,  and  the  third 
shows  it  in  the  autumn,  and  between  these  three 
a  graduated  transition  is  observed.     The  quo- 

. .     .  maximum .  . ,,  •  i.i_ 

tient  —.—. mcreases  rapidly  on  gomg  south. 

mmimum 

The  rain  storms  are  rarely  continuous;  they 

occur  chiefly  in  the  morning,  and  are  followed 

by  sunshine.    Snow  rarely  falls. 

Prof.  T.  Russell,  of  the  Signal  Office,  Wash- 
ington, estimates  the  entire  annual  rainfall  of 
the  United  States  at  about  1,400  cubic  miles. 
This  water  would  fill  a  ditch  half  a  mile  deep 
and  a  mile  wide,  extending  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  The  average  entire  rainfall  per 
second  would  fill  a  cubical  box  whose  edges 
would  measure  187  feet. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  in  Missouri,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Nipher's  collation  of  observations 
for  ten  years,  varies  from  44  inches  on  the  south- 


ern, to  32  inches  on  the  northern  border.  The 
average  amount  of  rainfall  is  195,800  cubic  feet 
per  second,  while  the  average  discharge  of  the 
\fissouri  river  opposite  St.  Louis  is  190,800  cubic 
feet  per  second ;  nence,  if  all  the  rainfall  of  Mis- 
souri reached  the  rivers  it  would  cause  a  larger 
outflow  than  is  actually  afforded  by  the  entire 
drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  river  above  St.  Louis. 
This  drainage  area  contains  733,120  square  miles, 
while  the  State  of  Missouri  contains  69,415  square 
miles,  or  less  than  a  tenth  as  much. 

A  "black  rain"  was  noticed  in  a  part  of 
Worcestershire,  England,  on  the  first  day  of 
July.  In  road  ruts  where  rain  water  had  collect- 
ed, a  considerable  film  of  black  sediment  re- 
mained the  day  after  the  storm.  The  day  had 
been  remarkable  for  a  dense  canopy  of  shifting 
masses  of  dark-colored  nimbus  clouds.  Rain 
storms  had  been  prevalent,  with  low  temperatures 
and  weather  more  like  that  of  Novemb^  than  of 
July. 

Electricitv. — ^A  paper  read  by  MM.  Elster 
and  Geitl  before  the  Vienna  Academy  gives  the 
results  of  a  year  and  a  half's  observation  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wol- 
fenbtlttel.  A  marked  difference  was  found  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  on  one  side,  and  of  winter  on  the  other. 
In  the  former  seasons  the  daily  variation  of  the 
fall  of  potential  showed  a  distinct  maximum  be- 
tween 8  and  9  a.  m.,  as  Exner  found  at  St.  Gil- 
gen,  and  a  distinct  .minimum  between  5  and  6 
p.  M.,  whereas  Exner  found  a  maximum  about  6. 
The  variations  in  winter  are  irregular;  but  a 
weak  minimum  occurs  about  11a.  m.,  and  a  more 
decided  maximum  about  7  p.  m.  The  authors  be- 
lieve that  other  fiactors  than  humidity,  with 
which  Exner  seeks  to  explain  the  variations,  are 
concerned  in  the  case.  When  the  temperature 
falls  below  zero,  a  cold  mist  being  then  gen- 
erally present,  a  rather  sharp  rise  in  the  values 
often  occurs,  consequent  upon  the  less  reaction 
of  the  aqueous  vapor.  Rainfall  in  a  neighboring 
region  lowers  the  fall  of  potential  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  and  a  disturbance  of  the  .normal 
course  will  announce  a  coming  change  in  places 
still  unclouded. 

Some  interesting  observations  were  made  by 
M.  G.  de  Rocquigny  Adanson  of  two  Lombardy 
poplar  trees  at  Baleine,  France,  which  were 
struck  by  lightning  on  Sept.  20.  The  trees 
were  about  a  kilometre  apart,  with  130  other 
trees  —  Ijombardy  and  Virginia  poplars — be- 
tween them,  none  of  which  were  struck.  The 
lightning  entered  both  trees  about  half-way  up 
to  their  tops,  the  upper  parts  not  having  been 
marked  by  it.  The  course  described  by  it  wi« 
an  elongated  helix,  five  eighths  of  a  spire  being 
traced  m  one  case,  and  half  of  a  spire  in  the 
other ;  the  direction  of  both  spirals  was  inverse 
to  that  marked  by  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Of 
somewhat  similar  import  to  these  were  the  ob- 
servations by  M.  P.  Terby  of  two  trees  that  were 
struck  by  lightning  between  Louvain  and  Fisle- 
mont,  in  Belgium.  Two  poplars  were  in  this  case 
chosen  out  from  a  row  of  elms,  and  the  light* 
ning  entered  them  about  the  middle,  without 
their  upper  parts  being  affected. 

Phenomena  of  globular  lightning  were  wit- 
nessed, at  a  dat«  not  given,  by  a  party  of  geo- 
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desists  on  the  summit  of  BShul  mountain,  in 
the  Caucasus  range,  12,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
During  a  storm  ol  hail  and  lightning  following 
rain,  a  bright  violet  ball,  surrounded  by  ravs 
which  seemed  about  two  yards  long,  struck  the 
top  of  the  peak.  A  second  and  a  third  stroke 
followed,  and  the  whole  stimmit  of  the  peak  was 
soon  covered  with  an  electric  light  which  lasted 
not  le^  than  four  hours.  One  of  the  party  was 
prostrated  by  the  first  stroke  of  lightning,  which 
left  marks  upon  his  body,  but  he  recovered.  At 
midnight,  a  camp  to  which  the  party  had  re- 
moved was  struck  by  similar  globular  lightning. 

Globular  lightning  was  imitated  by  M.  Plante 
with  his  secondary  oatteries,  and  more  recently 
by  Herr  von  Lepel,  with  static  electricity  ob- 
tained from  an  influence  machine.  When  the 
pointed  conductor  ends  were  held  at  certain  dis- 
tances' from  the  opposite  sides  of  an  insulated 
plate  of  mica,  ebonite,  or  glass,  small  luminous 
balls  appeared  moving  about,  now  quickly,  now 
slowly,  or  sometimes  still.  Even  better  effects 
were  had  with  a  glass  or  paper  disk  which  had 
been  sprayed  with  parafiine.  Small  particles  of 
liquid  or  dust  seemed  to  be  the  carriers  of  the 
li^ht.  A  slight  air  current  made  the  spherules 
disappear  with  a  hissing  noise. 

Measurements  of  different  auroras  by  A.  Paul- 
sen at  Godthaab  give  heights  varying  from  0*6 
to  67*8  kilometres.  A  series  of  observations  made 
bv  Garde  and  Eberlin  at  Nanortalik,  near  Cape 
Farewell,  gives  from  1-6  to  15*5  kilometres.  Tne 
results  obtained  by  the  Swedish  International 
Expedition  at  Spitzbergen  vary  from  0-6  to  29*2 
kilometres.  These  ob^rvations,  therefore,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  auroras  are  not  confined 
to  the  highest  parts  of  our  atmosphere,  but  occur 
at  all  altitudes.  Paulsen  gives  accounts  of  several 
appearances  of  auroras  beneath  the  clouds  and 
the  summits  of  mountains.  F15^el  gave  as  limits 
from  150  to  500  kilometres ;  Reismann  from  800 
to  900  kilometres ;  Nordenskiold,  a  mean  height 
of  200  kilometres;  while  Lemstr5m  has  seen 
auroras  as  low  as  300  metres,  and  Hildebrandsson 
has  seen  them  in  a  clouded  sky.  Paulsen  thinks 
that  in  the  temperate  zone  auroras  appear  only 
in  higher  strata,  while  in  the  auroral  zone  they 
appear  in  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

Winds. — The  sea  breeze  is  discussed  as  one  of 
the  minor  climatic  features  of  New  England  by 
W.  M.  Davis,  L.  G.  Schultz,  and  R.  DeC.  Ward 
in  the  Observations  of  the  New  England  Meteor- 
ological Society.  Its  occurrence  depends  on  the 
general  weather  of  the  region  ;  it  appears  most 
distinctly  on  warm,  clear,  quiet  days,  and  is  ab- 
sent on  cool,  cloudy,  and  ramy  days,  and  on  days 
with  strong  winds  of  any  direction.  It  comes 
into  the  shore  from  the  sea,  working  its  way 
against  a  belt  of  calm  air,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
tropical  sea  breeze,  and  it  exhibits  the  veering 
witn  the  sun  as  the  dav  passes  that  is  noticed 
with  winds  of  its  kind  elsewhere.  It  reaches  the 
shore  commonly  between  eight  and  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  with  a  velocity  of  t«n  or  fifteen 
miles  an  hour.  Its  velocity  rapidlv  diminishes 
inland.  Its'inland  advance  from  the  shore  line 
is  made  at  first  at  a  rate  of  from  three  to  eight 
miles  an  hour,  but  slower  afterward  when  ap- 
proaching its  greatest  penetration  of  ten  or 
twenty  miles  in  the  late  afternoon.  It  produces 
a  distinct  and  agreeable  depression  of  tempera- 


ture on  the  coast,  but  this  effect  is  not  carried 
inland  as  far  as  its  wind  extends ;  neither  is  tho 
effect  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  "sea 
turn,"  or  easterly  cyclonic  wind  of  our  coast. 
The  district  of  most  persistent  occurrence  and 
penetration  of  our  sea  breeze  is  from  Boston  to* 
Cape  Ann,  alone^  what  is  known  as  the  "  North 
Shore,"  where  the  northeast  trend  of  the  coast 
line  favors  its  development  in  combination  with 
the  prevalent  southwesterly  wind  of  summertime. 
South  of  Boston  or  Cape  Ann,  the  southwesterly 
wind  often  reverses  it  or  drives  it  away  in  the 
afternoon.  The  origin  of  the  breeze  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  diurnal  excess  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  over  the  land  above  that  over  the 
sea.  The  breeze  is  part  of  a  littoral  convectional 
circulation ;  but  in  the  morning,  while  the  tem- 
perature over  the  land  is  rising  rapidly  and  the 
convectional  circulation  is  in  process  of  estab- 
lishment, the  outward  expansion  of  the  land  air 
holds  the  incoming  breeze  off-shore  for  a  time,, 
thus  causing  its  first  appearance  to  be  not  close 
on  the  coast  line,  but  in  the  oflBing  like  "  a  fine,, 
small,  black  curl  upon  the  waters,  as  when  all 
the  sea  between  it  and  the  shore  not  reached  by 
it  is  as  smooth  and  even  as  glass  in  comparison, 
as  Dampier  long  ago  observed. 

The  not  southwesterly  day  winds  of  Kansas 
are  injurious  to  many  crops.  Mr.  G.  H.  Allen  re- 
gards the  quality  of  intense  heat  in  them  as  of 
purely  local  origin,  and  supposes  that  they  are 
caused  by  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  earth  and  the 
air  above  it.  They  mav  therefore  be  prevented  by 
any  means  which  will  supply  the  earth  and  air 
with  abundant  and  constant  moisture.  This  view 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  they  are  never  felt 
during  the  night;  but  when  they  are  most  se- 
vere the  nights  are  coolest  and  most  pleasant. 

The  first  prize  of  the  American  Meteoroloe^cat 
Society  for  an  essay  on  tornadoes  has  been 
awarded  to  Lieut.  J.  P.  Finlay,  who  has  reached 
the  following  general  results :  Tornadoes  gener- 
ally accompany  an  area  of  low  barometer.  Their 
progressive  motion  to  the  northeast  arises  from 
the  fact  that  as  they  always  form  in  the  south- 
east quadrant  of  an  area  of  low  barometer,  they 
must  come  within  the  influence  of  the  general 
drift  of  the  atmosphere  on  that  side  of  the  low 
barometer,  which  is  always  to  the  northeast.  A 
hail  storm  is  an  incipient  tornado  in  the  cloud 
region  of  an  area  of  low  barometer.  As  the  area 
of  low  barometer  progresses  eastward,  the  region 
lying  on  an  average  about  350  miles  to  the  south 
and  east  of  the  general  storm  is  the  region  with- 
in which  tornadoes  maybe  expected.  Tornadoes, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  occur  in  the  afternoon, 
just  after  the  hottest  part  of  the  day ;  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  wind  increases  rapidly  from 
the  circumference  of  the  storm  to  its  center.  The 
months  of  greatest  frequency,  as  determined  from 
a  period  of  over  two  hundred  years,  are  April  to 
July ;  the  average  frequency  of  the  storms  does 
not  appear  to  have  changed  within  that  time. 
The  Shortest  time  occupied  by  the  tornado  cloud 
in  passing  a  given  point  varies  from  an  instant  to 
about  twenty  minutes,  the  average  time  being 
seventy-four  seconds. 

Two  incidents  illustrating  the  effect  of  local  in- 
fluences in  tornadoes  are  related  in  the  "American 
Meteorological  Journal  "  by  Mr.  A.  Sharpless,  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.    The  first  is  on  the  authority 
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of  a  friend  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon.  It  oc- 
curred at  a  point  on  the  Susquehanna  river  where 
the  western  approach  is  a  lon^  gradual  slope, 
while  on  the  eastern  side  the  hjtls  are  high  and 
abrupt  The  tornado  cloud  was  seen  coming  fronoi 
the  west,  gathering  force  as  it  came,  till  within  a 
short  distance  of  the*  eastern  shore,  when  a  per- 
ceptible change  took  place  in  its  form,  consequent 
on  the  shutting  off  of  the  currents  of  air  from 
the  east.  The  spiral  column  being  thus  deprived 
of  one  of  its  supports  gave  way,  its  base  was 
broadened,  and  there  came  a  "  cloud-burst."  The 
other  incident  was  observed  by  the  author  him- 
self. The  cloud  was  coming  down  the  south  side 
of  a  narrow  valley.  Passing  a  small  piece  of 
timber,  mostly  lying  on  the  south  of  its  track,  it 
swerved  a  little  to  the  south,  and  was  brought 
opposite  a  sharp  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  val- 
ley and  about  300  yards  away.  It  then  turned  al- 
most at  a  right  angle  to  its  former  course,  directly 
toward  the  hill,  on  which  it  destroyed  a  bam, 
some  out-buildings,  and  several  trees.  It  then 
resumed  its  original  course,  much  more  feebly 
than  before. 

From  the  facts  adduced  in  his  papers  on 
**  Trorobes  and  Tornadoes,"  M.  Faye  concludes, 
that  there  are  no  centripetal  movements,  either 
at  the  foot  of  troinbes  or  tornadoes  or  toward  the 
base  of  cyclones ;  and  that  trombes,  tornadoes, 
t3rphoons.  and  cyclones  are  varieties  of  the  same 
mechanical  type,  of  which  the  analogy  may  be 
found  in  water  courses.  They  are  descending 
whirls  with  vertical  axes  originated  in  the  upper 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  those  currents.  This  proposition,  Mr. 
Faye  adds,  is  not  his,  but  was  made  a  century 
ago  by  Dr.  Parkins,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  to 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

For  many  years  Prof.  J.  Hann  has  maintained 
the  theory  that  cyclones  and  anticyclones  have 
their  origin  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ^neral 
atmospheric  circulation,  and  are  not  primarily 
due  to  the  heating  or  cooling  of  that  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  they  temporarily  occupy. 
From  time  to  time  he  has  had  this  view,  and  the 
views  which  logically  grow  out  of  it,  confirmed 
by  observations  at  high  mountain  stations.  From 
the  results  of  such  observations,  he  says,  in  his 
latest  memoir,  "  we  must  now  conclude  that  the 
temperature  conditions  of  wandering  cyclones 
and  anticyclones  are  the  effect  and  not  the  cause, 
that  they  are  the  consequence  of  the  movements 
of  the  air  masses,  of  the  ascents  and  descents  of 
the  vertical  circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  There 
can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  pressures  in 
barometric  maxima  and  minima  generally  are  to 
be  explained  mainly  through  these  movements  of 
the  air.  The  forces  which  set  up  the  atmospheric 
circulation  of  the  hif^her  latitudes,  especially  in 
winter,  have  their  origin  in  the  warmth  of  the 
tropics — that  is  to  say,  in  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  polar  regions  and  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Cyclones  and  anticyclones  are  but 
partial  phases  in  the  general  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  air  currents  that  set  toward 
the  poles  as  a  consequence  of  the  upper  gradients 
are  partially  resolved  in  vortices  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  and  their  progressive  movement  is 
chiefly  determined  by  the  prevailing  westerly 
direction  of  the  wind  currents.  The  influence  of 
variations  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  of  the  heat- 


ing and  cooling  of  continents  and  oceans,  as  weU  as 
of  the  local  influx  of  water  vapor  and  its  conden- 
sation, are  but  of  secondary  importance." 

Kiersnowski's  investigations  of  the  daily  and 
yearly  variation  and  the  distribution  of  ¥rind  A'e- 
locities  in  the  Russian  Empire  show  that  the 
highest  velocities  (6*3  metres  per  second)  occur 
in  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  velocities  are  also 
high  on  the  White  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  in  the 
region  of  the  north  Russian  lakes,  and  on  the 
steppe,  while  they  are  low  in  the  forest  region 
ana  the  Caucasu&  They  decrease  toward  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  and  reach  their  minimum  (1*5  me- 
tre per  second)  in  the  Transbaikal.  Further 
east,  toward  the  Pacific,  the  velocity  increases. 

Ocean  Meteorology.— The  first  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  diurnal  phenomena  of  meteorology 
over  the  ocean  is  made  in  the  meteorological "  Re- 
port of  the  Challenger  Expedition,"  which  has 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  Alexander  Buchan.  Tem- 
perature, pressure,  and  movements  of  the  atmos- 
phere, together  with  such  phenomena  as  squalls, 
precipitation,  lightning,  and  thunder  storms,  are 
discussed  in  it.  It  was  found  that  in  equatorial 
and  subtropical  regions  the  moan  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  sea  falls  to  the  dauy  mini- 
mum between  4  and  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  rises  to 
the  maximum  between  2  and  4  o'clock  p.  n.,  the 
amount  of  the  diurnal  variation  being  only  0-9' 
F.  In  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  the  diurnal  variation  was  only  0*3°.  Of 
the  four  great  oceans,  the  greatest  variation  was 
l*",  in  the  north  Pacific,  ana  the  least  0*8",  in  thet 
Atlantic.  The  diurnal  phases  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air  over  the  open  sea  occur  at  tne  same 
time  as  those  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
but  the  amount  of  the  variation  is  about  3%  ris- 
ing near  land  to  4*4''.  The  greater  variation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  surface  of  the  sea  on  which  it  rests,  is  a 
point  of  much  interest  from  the  important  bear- 
ings of  the  subject  on  the  relations  of  the  air  and 
its  aqueous  vapor  in  its  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid 
states,  and  the  particles  of  dust  eveiywhere  pres- 
ent, to  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation.  Thus  the 
air  rises  daily  to  a  higher,  and  falls  to  a  lower 
temperature  than  does  the  surface  of  the  sea  on 
which  it  rests.  The  diurnal  variation  of  the  elas- 
tic force  of  vapor  in  the  air  is  seen  its  amplest 
form  over  the  open  sea,  where  the  curve  is  close- 
ly coincident  with  the  diurnal  curve  of  tempera- 
ture. But  near  land  the  elastic  force  is  depressed 
instead  pt  rising  at  noon  and  2  p.  m.,  and  indi- 
cates double  maxima  and  minima.  The  diurnal 
oscillations  of  the  barometer  appear,  from  the 
phenomena  they  present,  to  be  caused,  primarily, 
by  the  direct  heating  by  solar  radiation  and  cool- 
ing by  terrestrial  radiation  of  the  molecules  of 
the  air  and  its  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  changes 
consequent  on  that  cooling.  It  follows  that 
these  changes  of  temperature  are  instantly  com- 
municated through  tne  whole  atmosphere,  from 
its  lowermost  stratum  resting  on  the  surface  to 
its  extreme  outer  limit.  The  velocitv  of  the 
wind  appears  to  be  greater  bv  four  or  five  miles 
an  hour  over  the  open  sea  than  at  or  near  the 
land,  and  practically  no  diurnal  variation  was  ob- 
served in  the  wind  s  velocity  over  the  open  sea ; 
while  near  land  the  velocity  gives  a  curve,  with 
a  minimum  between  2  and  4  A.  M.  and  a  maxi- 
mum between  noon  and  4  p.  m.    The  diurnal 
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curve  of  thunder  storms  is  the  reverse  over  the 
open  sea  of  what  obtains  on  land.  The  second 
part  of  the  report  deals  with  monthly  and  an- 
nual phenomena.  The  distribution  of  atmos- 
Eheric  pressure  is  show;^  to  be  determined 
J  the  geographical  distribution  of  land  and 
water  in  their  relations  to  the  varying  heat  of 
the  sun  through  the  months  of  the  year;  and 
since  the  relative  pressure  determines  the  direc- 
tion and  force  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  these 
in  their  turn  determine  the  temperature,  moist- 
ure, rainfall,  and  in  a  very  great  degree  the  surface 
currents  of  the  ocean,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
here  a  principle  applicable  not  merely  to  the 
present  state  of  the  earth,  but  also  to  the  dif- 
ferent distributions  of  land  and  water  in  past 
times. 

Climatic  Changes.— Prof.  Winslow  Upton 
introduced  the  subject  of  supposed  recent 
changes  of  climate,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Meteorological  Society,  by  aJlud- 
ing  to  the  forces  at  work  to  produce  climate,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  slow  changes  going  on  would 
be  apparent  in  climatic  changes  only  iSter  a  long 
period  of  years.    The  sun's  heat,  however,  the 

Srime  source  of  climate,  is  probably  subject  to 
uctuation,  resulting  from  the  well-known  fluct- 
uation in  the  solar  activity,  but  it  was  not  yet  es- 
tablished whether  any  of  the  observed  fluctua- 
tions in  climate  could  be.  directly  traced  to 
that  cause.  The  records  at  Providence  and 
New  Bedford  had  been  specially  studied,  and 
showed  great  fluctuations  in  different  years,  with 
some  indications  of  periodicity,  but  no  progress- 
ive change.  How,  then,  can  the  universal  popu- 
lar belief,  that  the  climate  is  changing,  be  ac- 
counted fort  It  is,  for  instance,  widely  believed 
in  southern  New  England  that  the  winters  are 
milder  and  there  is  less  snowfall  than  formerly. 
These  and  similar  beliefs  can  be  explained  by  the 
short  and  defective  memories  of  people  who  re^ 
call  a  few  seasons  only,  and  who  exaggerate  the 
f regueney  of  some  special  event ;  by  a  change  of 
residence,  the  person  forgetting  that  there  are 
great  differences  in  localities  separated  b^  a 
short  distance ;  by  the  fact  that  the  fluctuations 
are  large,  and  often  in  the  same  direction  for 
several  successive  years ;  or  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  impressions  of  the  child  and  the  adult. 
Citations  were  made  from  the  records  of  many 

S laces,  which  showed  generally  considerable 
uctuations,  some  of  them  apparent  periodicity, 
but  none  of  them  advance  in  any  particular  di- 
rection, and  their  lack  of  uniformity  or  the  di- 
versity of  the  conditions  under  which  thev  were 
made  was  so  great  that  no  general  conclusions 
could  be  deduced  from  them. 

METHODISTS.  I.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
numerical  returns  of  this  Church  for  1890,  as 
given  in  the  Methodist  Year- Book  for  1891: 
Number  of  annual  conferences  and  missions, 
129:  of  traveling  preachers,  14,792,  of  whom 
1,866  are  on  trial,  1,067  supernumerary,  1,803 
superannuated,  61  located,  and  10,056  effective ; 
of  local  preachers,  14,072 ;  of  lav  members, 
2,288,154,  of  whom  219,283  are  "probationers"; 
of  baptisms  during  the  year,  77,661  of  children 
and  89,452  of  adults;  of  Sunday-schools,  26,889, 
with  296,258  officers  and  teachers,  and  2,264,852 
pupils;  of  churches,  22,883,  having  a  probable 


valne  of  $96,860,482 ;  of  parsonages,  8,563,  valued 
at  $14,450,264.  Amount  of  benevolent  contribu- 
tions :  For  the  Missionary  Society,  $1,135,272 ; 
for  Church  extension,  $185,993 ;  for  the  Freed- 
raen*s  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society, 
$266,684 ;  for  the  Sunday-school  Union,  $25,206 ; 
for  the  Tract  Society,  $23,125 ;  for  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  $220,840;  for  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  $112,970; 
for  the  Board  of  Education,  $69,868 ;  for  the 
American  Bible  Society,  $34,965 ;  contribu- 
tions for  ministerial  support,  $9,867,826;  for 
superannuated  preachers,  $284,149;  for  church 
building  and  improvements,  $5,827,366 ;  for  in- 
debtedness on  church  property,  $1,489,744 ;  leav- 
ing as  the  present  indebtedness,  $8,597,561 ;  for 
current  expenses,  $2,466,468. 

The  General  Committee  of  Church  Extension 
met  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  7.  The  report  of 
the  board,  besides  an  account  of  the  year's  trans- 
actions, embodied  a  review  of  the  first  quarter  of 
a  century  of  the  society's  history,  which  was 
completed  with  this  meeting.  The  entire  re- 
ceipts from  the  beginning  had  been  $4,017,978. 
The  whole  number  of  churches  aided  had  been 
7,399,  of  which  573  had  been  aided  during  the 
year  lust  passed.  The  receipts  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  had  been  $185,992  on  tne  general  fund,  and 
$118,295  on  the  Loan  fund— in  all,  $299,287, 
showing  a  net  increase  during  the  year  of  $22,- 
809.  The  Loan  fund  had  grown  steadily  and 
had  secured  a  cash  capital  of  $678,926,  besides 
property  valued  at  $20,615.  Of  this  amount 
there  were  now  subject  to  annuities  $409,030. 
The  amount  of  loans  outstanding  was  $680,605. 
Thirty  frontier  churches  had  been  procured  dur- 
ing the  year,  making  the  whole  number  464. 

The  annual  meetmg  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  held  in  New  York  Dec.  3.  The  receipts 
from  cash  collections  had  been  $52,600.  Includ- 
ing returned  loans,  etc.,  the  total  income  for  the 
year  was  $69,388.  The  invested  fund  amounted 
to  $226,000.  The  entire  amount  of  the  collec- 
tions is  now  disbursed  among  the  several  con- 
ferences in  home  and  foreign  fields.  The  amount 
disbursed  in  the  past  school  year  had  been  $42,- 
174  to  students  m  100  different  colleges,  theo- 
logical schools,  and  academies.  The  number  of 
beneficiaries  for  the  year  was  985.  The  average 
amount  loaned  to  each  beneficiary  for  the  year 
was  $45.68.  The  whole  number  of  beneficiaries 
to  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  was  3,207.  The 
sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  ensuing 
school  year. 

The  twenty-fourth  anniversarjr  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  was 
held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  26,  26,  and  27. 
The  receipts  during  the  year,  including  returned 
loans  and  the  credit  balance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  had  been  $800,052.  Of  this  sura,  ^,- 
^,  or  $10,893  more  than  in  any  other  year,  had 
been  derived  from  students  for  tuition  and  room 
rent.  The  schools  included  8  collegiate  institu- 
tions, 1  theolo^cal  seminary,  and  12  academical 
institutions,  with  4  biblical  departments,  4  med- 
ical, dental,  or  pharmaceutical  departments,  and 
12  industrial  departments  amon^  colored  people ; 
and  3  collegiate  schools,  1  biblical  department, 
and  16  academical  schools  among  the  whites. 
Connected  with  these  were  206  teachers  and 
5,658  pupils  in  the  colored  schools,  and  109 
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teachers  and  2.652  pupils  in  the  schools  for 
whites.  The  value  of  tne  real  estate  appertain- 
ing to  the  schools  was  estimated  at  $1,500,000, 
free  from  indebtedness.  In  the  twentv-f our  years 
of  the  society's  existence  $2,806,890  had  been 
received  and  expended  for  its  educational  work, 
and  100,000  stuaents  had  been  in  its  schools. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  met  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  12.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been  $1,135,272. 

The  following  schedule  of  appropriations  was 
adopted  for  the  support  of  nussionary  work  in 
1801: 

L  FoRKieir  Mimom: 

Africa 15,000 

Soath  America. 60J50 

China 108,019 

G«niuuiy 80,600 

Bwitzeriand 9,ft00 

Scandinavia. 48,480 

India 112,800 

Malaysia 7,250 

Bulgaria. 19,820 

Italy 41,186 

Mexico 68,208 

Japan 61,666 

Corea 16,924 

Lower  California 1,000 

Total  for  Foreign  Missions $566,862 

II.  WiTHiir  TBV  UiirrBD  Btatss  : 

Welali  missions $2,088 

Scandinavian  missions 61,620 

German  missions 47,^K) 

French  missions 7^90 

Spanish  missions IS^fiOO 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian  missions. 6,800 

Japanese  missloQS 6,946 

Italian  missions 2,976 

Portujruese  missions 990 

American  Indian  missions 6,265 

For  conferences  north  of  tba  Potomac  and  Ohio, 

and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river 24,846 

For  conferences  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  and  States 

north  of  them,  incladinf?  the  Black  Hills 81,882 

White  work  (in  the  South) 66,870 

Colored  work 64,996 

Rocky  mountain  woi^ 62,242 

Pacific  coast  work 24,800 

Total  within  the  United  States $459,648 

Total  for  Foreign  and  American  Missions. ..  $1,200,000 

Contingent  appropriations  were  also  made, 
conditioned  on  the  amounts  to  be  contributed 
by  individuals  for  the  purposes  named;  to  In- 
dia for  various  schools,  native  pastors  and  teach- 
ers, etc.,  $22,000 ;  to  China,  for  schools,  press,  and 
Property,  $34,000;  to  Japan,  for  churches  and 
ormitory,  $14,000;  and  to  Italy,  for  property 
at  Rome,  $5,000.  The  foreign  missions  returned 
182  foreign  missionaries,  474  other  foreign  agents, 
661  native  ordained  preachers  and  3,771  other 
native  laborers,  52,966  members,  21,763  proba- 
tioners, 33,844  pupils  in  day  schools,  107,0^  in 
Sunday-schools,  and  5,796  adults  and  5,263  chil- 
dren baptized.  In  the  domestic  missions  were 
3,526  missionaries,  93  assistants,  3,598  local 
preachers,  264,242  members,  41,562  probationers, 
and  279,402  pupils  in  Sundav-schools,  with  14,- 
872  adults  and  13,609  children  baptized  during 
the  year. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  held  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
Oct.  29.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Warren  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. The  society  includes  5,557  auxiliary  so- 
cieties and  local  organizations,  with  138,950 
meml)ers.  Its  receipts  for  the  past  year  had  been 
$220,329,  of  which  about  $10,000  had  been  de- 


rived from-  bequests^  It  had  employed  96  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  34  were  in  India,  23  in  Japao, 
20  in  China,  4  in  Corea,  7  in  Mexico,  4  in  South 
America,  2  in  Bulgaria,  and  1  in  Malaysia.  The 
missionary  work  is  carried  on  through  visitation 
by  Bible  women  and  through  schools. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  was 
held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  $112,970,  and  the  expenaitures 
$116,350.  There  had  been  also  a  balance  in  the 
treasurvof  $20,233.  Considerable  supplies  had 
in  addition  been  sent  out  to  industrial  homes 
and  to  frontier  preachers.  The  value  of  such 
supplies  sent  out  during  the  ten  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  society  was  rated  at  $191,717,  while 
$387,178  of  money  had  been  expended  in  the 
work  of  missions  in  the  United  States. 

II.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnreii,  Soath.— 
The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church  are  sum- 
marized as  follow  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Confer- 
ences "  for  1889  (published  in  April,  1890) : 

Number  of  traveling  preachers,  4,862 ;  of  local 
preachers,  6,269;  of  white  members,  1,161,666; 
of  colored  members,  520;  of  Indian  members, 
3,833 ;  total  of  preachers  and  members,  1,177,150. 
Total  net  increase,  37,053.  Number  of  infants 
baptized,  34,783 ;  of  adults  baptized,  57,011 ;  and 
of  Sunday-schools,  12,589;  of  teachers,  88,842;  of 
pupils,  694,533;  of  churches,  11,767;  of  parson- 
ages, 2,561.  Value  of  church  edifices,  $16,878,- 
617;  of  parsonages,  $2,876,575. 

Benevolent  Contributions, — For  church  exten- 
sion, $56,561.37 ;  for  conference  claimants,  $132,- 
952.90;  for  foreign  missions,  $227,127.26;  for 
domestic  missions,  $193,896.18;  increase,  $9,- 
422.82.  Total  for  missions,  $341,023.39.  Total 
increase  of  missionary  contributions,  $10,697.92. 

The  Missionary  Board  reported  to  the  General 
Conference  that  the  appropriations  for  the  past 
four  years  had  been  $820,517,  and  the  collections 
$916,379.  The  annual  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  missions  had  been  enlarged  from 
$158,880  in  1886  to  $265,277  in  1889,  while  the 
debt  had  been  reduced  from  $100,000  to  $14,000. 
This  Charch  assist-s  in  the  support  of  the  edu- 
cational undertakings  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America.  That  Church  has 
institutions  for  the  education  of  teachers  and 
preachers  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Jackson,  Tenn., 
which  are  in  charge  of  ministers  of  the  Church, 
South,  appointed  by  its  bishops.  One  of  these 
institutions,  Paine  Institute,  reported  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  that  it  had  184  pupils  enrolled,  85 
of  whom  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
receipts  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  for 
1889  on  general  account  were  $31,965.  The 
whole  amount  paid  and  pledged  by  the  Church 
during  the  year  was  $77,122.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  churches  and  two  parsonages  had 
been  helped. 

The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  for  the  year  were  $75,4^.  During 
the  twelve  years  since  its  organization  it  had  col- 
lected and  disbursed  $500,000,  and  it  now  held 
mission  property  valued  at  $180,200.  It  returned 
31  missionaries,  57  teachers  and  assistants,  10 
boarding  schools,  31  day  schools,  1,248  pupils, 
and  1  hospital. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  met  in  its  eleventh 
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session  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  May  7.  The  (juadren- 
nial  address  of  the  bishops  represented,  m  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  ana  growth  of  the  Church, 
that  while  four  years  before  there  were  reported 
in  the  General  Minutes  4,406  traveling  preachers, 
of  whom  3,885  were  effective ;  the  report  of  the 
last  year  gave  the  number  as  4,862,  4,295  of 
whom  were  effective,  showing  an  increase  of  456. 
The  number  of  local  preachers  had  |^rown  in  the 
same  period  from  5,943  to  6,269,  giving  an  in- 
crease of  326.  In  1885  there  were  980,645  mem- 
bers. The  whole  number  of  preachers  and  mem- 
bers was  now  1,177,150,  showing  an  addition  in 
four  years  to  the  strength  of  the  Church  of  186,- 
156.  Regarding  the  missions,  that  in  Japan 
asked  for  the  organization  of  an  annual  confer- 
ence, and  the  bishops  recommended  that  the  re- 
quest be  granted ;  but  they  did  not  consider  the 
mission  as  yet  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state  of 
advancement  to  become  a  part  of  the  independ- 
ent Methodist  Church  which  it  was  proposed  to 
form  by  uniting  the  several  Methodist  missions 
in  that  country.  The  missions  in  China  and 
Brazil  had  been  organized  into  annual  confer- 
ences. The  mission  in  Mexico  was  making^  steady 
progress.  A  question  arose  as  to  whether  lay- 
men were  competent  to  sit  on  the  standing  com- 
mittees— those  on  episcopacy  and  appeals — 
whose  functions  involve  matters  relating  to  min- 
isterial character.  They  were  not  given  such 
right  in  the  law  regarding  lay  representation  in 
annual  conferences,  but  the  law  regarding  the 
general  conference  was  silent  on  the  subject. 
The  Conference  declared  it  to  be  its  sense  "  that 
lay  members  of  this  body  are  eligible  to  appoint- 
ment on  all  its  committees."  In  reply  to  a  com- 
munication from  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  proposing  a  con- 
ference for  the  promotion  of  union  and  concord 
among  Christians,  and  of  the  organic  union  of 
all  Protestant  churches,  the  Conference  declared, 
as  to  the  fii*st  part,  that — 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  always 
been  broad  and  catholic,  and  must,  in  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  remain  thus  »o  long  as  she  welcomes  to 
her  membership  all  persons  of  every  name  and  race 
and  color  who  aesire  to  be  saved  iVom  their  sins  and 
intend  to  lead  a  new  life ;  she  claims  the  world  for  her 
pfuish,  and  is  bending  all  her  energies  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  spreading  ot 
ScriutunU  holiness  over  these  lands.  Claiming  lead- 
ership to  herself,  and  yielding  leadership  to  none,  she 
has  always  welcomed,  with  gratefbl  heart,  any  agency 
or  any  orjranization  which  proposes  to  stand  by  her 
side  in  working  out  these  florious  results  and  the  pro- 
motion of  godly  union  and  concord ;  has  always  been 
ready  to  accept  the  hand  of  fraternal  intercourse  and 
brotherly  love  offered  bjr  any  of  her  sister  churches. 
Whatever  barriers  to  this  closer  union  may  exist  to- 
day have  not  been  raised  by  her,  and  can  easily  be  re- 
moved by  those  who  erected  them  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  commission  from  this  body. 

On  the  second  proposition  the  Conference 
*^  would  deplore  the  organic  union  of  all  Protes- 
tant churcnes  as  an  evil  which  would  intensify 
the  differences  sought  to  be  removed,  and  clog 
for  centuries  the  wheels  of  progress  in  Christian 
thought  and  work."  The  Conference,  therefore, 
respectfully  declined  "  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  meet  a  similar  commission  appointed  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for 
the  purposes  indicated    in    their   declaration." 


Provision  was  made  for  a  general  board  of  tnis- 
tees,  to  be  invested  with  corporate  powers  and 
authorized  to  receive  and  hold  in  trust  for  the 
Church  gifts,  bequests,  and  grants  of  every  kind ; 
also  for  the  incorporation  of  individual  societies 
in  those  States  in  which  it  is  allowed  by  law. 
The  report  on  the  subject  of  worldly  amuse- 
ments adopted  by  the  Conference,  after  calling 
attention  to  the  pledge  made  by  all  persons  be- 
coming members  of  the  Church  of  renunciation 
of  worldly  conformity  and  of  obedience  to  the 
discipline,  declares  tSat  "  we  regard  theatre-go- 
ing, dancing,  and  card-playing  and  the  like,  so 
often  indulged  in  by  many  of  our  members,  as  in 
clear  violation  of  their  religious  vows,  and  the 
failure  of  some  of  our  pastors  to  notice  their 
violation  as  inconsistent  with  ministerial  vows"; 
deplores  the  danger  that  comes  to  the  purity  and 
power  of  the  Church  from  such  a  state  of  affairs ; 
urges  pastors  to  diligence  in  warning  the  people 
against  the  danger  of  worldliness ;  and  **  regards 
the  impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  our  young 
people  by  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  *  re- 
formed theatres,'  'legitimate  arama,*  and  the 
like,  as  misleading  and  dangerous,  and  the  more 
so  if  they  emanate  from  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
and  we  heartily  condemn  the  use  of  these  ex- 
pressions by  our  preachers  as  hurtful  to  the 
cause."  A  standing  Committee  on  Temperance 
was  constituted,  whose  report,  as  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  expresses  the  conviction — 
That  if  any  more  advanced  position  (any  position 
that  comes  within  the  province  of  a  church;  than  the 
one  which  the  Methodist  Epitnoopal  Church,  South, 
occupies  to-day  upon  the  questions  of  temperance  and 
prohibition  our  membership  is  readv  at  once  to 
take  it.  We  are  emphatically  a  prohioition  Church. 
We  stand  out  squarely  and  before  the  whole  world — 
certainly  in  theory,  and  tor  the  most  part  in  practice — 
for  the  complete  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  We 
oifer  no  compromise  to  and  seek  no  terms  fVom  a  sin 
of  this  heinous  quality^.  We  are  opposed  to  all  forms 
of  license  of  this  miquity  whether  the  same  be  "  high  " 
or  "  low." 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  had  developed 
the  facts  that  in  most  sections  there  is  very  little 
drinking  among  the  membership  of  the  Church  ; 
that  the  mem&rs  for  the  most  part  throw  the 
full  weight  of  their  influence  and  authority  as 
voters  against  the  liquor  traffic:  and  that  the 
preachers  were  uniformly  faithful  to  the  cause 
of  temperance.  The  Conference  pledged  itself 
to  contmue  to  agitate  the  subject  of  prohibition 
as  a  great  mord  question  in  all  its  bearings  on 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Church.  It  was  directed 
that  preachers  who  refuse  to  serve,  the  work  as- 
signed them,  or  cease  to  travel  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Annual  Conference,  instead  of  being 
tried  as  heretofore  by  the  Conference  in  open 
session,  be  dealt  with  as  in  cases  of  immorality 
and  by  a  committee;  and  that  after  the  com- 
mittee has  acted  the  final  determination  be  with 
the  Conference.  The  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
sion was  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
ditional secretary.  The  powers  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Church  Extension  were  enlarged,  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  "  Woman's  Parsonage  and 
Home  Mission  Society."  The  object  of  this  or- 
ganization was  declared  to  be  "  to  unite  the  efforts 
of  Christian  women  and  children  in  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  by  private  effort,  personal  solicita- 
tion, membersHip  fees,  donations,  devises,   and 
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bequests,  for  procuring  homes  for  itinerant 
preachers,  and  otherwise  aiding  the  cause  of 
Christ."  An  additional  secretary  was  given  to 
the  Board  of  Missions,  making  the  number  of 
these  officers  three.  Two  new  bishops  were  elected 
— the  Rev.  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  D.  D.,  and  the 
Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  D.  D.  The  bishops  were 
authorized  to  appoint,  and  aopointed,  a  commit- 
tee to  revise  the  statutes  ana  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1894. 

III.  Free  Methodist  Chareh.— This  Church 
was  organized  at  a  Convention  held  on  a  camp- 
ground at  Pekin,  N.  Y.,  in  1860,  when  a  polity 
was  framed  incorporating  the  distinctive  features 
by  which  the  Church  has  been  known,  and  the 
Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts  was  elected  superintendent. 
In  1862  the  name  Convention,  as  designating  the 
general  meeting,  was  changed  to  General  Confer- 
ence. The  organization  of  the  Church  was  based 
on  the  Methodist  discipline,  in  which  such 
changes  were  made  as  seemed  required  to  meet 
the  views  and  purposes  of  those  members  who 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  to  secure  larger  powers  and  more 
freedom  to  the  laity  and  the  local  societies.  The 
prerogatives  of  the  episcopal  office,  the  presiding 
elder,  and  the  minister  in  charge  were  curtailed 
Re&nilations  were  adopted  to  promote  plainness 
of  dress.  Opposition  to  secret  societies  was  made 
a  principle.  Religious  experience  was  made  the 
first  and  most  essential  condition  of  church 
membership.  Conferences  or  General  Confer- 
ences have  met  every  four  years  since. 

The  eighth  General  Conference  met  in  Chicago, 
111.,  Oct.  8.  Statistics  were  presented  showinff 
that  there  were  now  connected  with  the  body  2§ 
annual  conferences,  600  itinerant  preachers,  600 
local  preachers,  and  more  than  20,000  members. 
The  Committee  on  Missions  reported  that  during 
the  past  four  vears  the  Church  had  contributed 
$9,410  to  the  foreign  work,  which  had  been  ap- 
plied, all  but  a  balance  of  $779,  to  purposes  of 
the  mission  in  Africa.  This  mission  had  suffered 
much,  and  was  still  suffering  from  the  deadly 
influence  of  the  African  climate.  The  sum  of 
$4,528  had  been  raised  for  **  general  mission 
work,"  and  had  been  expended  in  twelve  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  A  proposition  in 
favor  of  the  ordination  of  women  called  out  a 
spirited  debate.  It  was  lost,  and  the  Conference 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  **  We,  the 
General  Conference  of  1890,  disapprove  of  the 
ordination  of  women**;  but  it  decided  that  a 
woman  who  is  a  member  of  a  society  and  the 
wife  of  the  preacher  in  charge  is  eligible  as  a 
delegate  to  an  annual  conference.  A  change 
was  made  in  the  marriage  service  by  which  the 
Woman's  promise  to  obey  and  serve  is  omitted, 
and  the  questions  which  the  woman  is  required 
to  answer  are  made  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  are  asked  of  the  man.  A  paragraph 
was  inserted  in  the  discipline  under  which  mem- 
bers living  at  a  great  aistance  from  the  class- 
meeting  to  which  they  belong,  and  unable  to 
attend,  shall  once  a  quarter  send  to  the  leader 
or  preacher  testimony  as  to  their  religious  state. 
Falling  to  do  this,  or  to  pay  their  conference 
claims,  they  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  year  regis- 
tered as  removed  without  letter.  A  new  chapter 
was  inserted  authorizing  and  regulating  the  or- 
ganization, under  chairmen  of  districts  or  licensed 


evangelists,  of  bands  for  evangelistic  work.  A 
resolution  was  passed  disapproving  of ''  the  so- 
called  indepenaent"  missionary  work  that  ap- 
peals to  the  Church  for  its  suppiort,  *'  and  at  the 
same  time  antagonizes  the  proper  board  work.** 
The  three  general  superintendents — B.  T.  Rob- 
erts, B.  P.  Hart,  and  G.  W.  Coleman — were  elect>- 
ed  for  another  term.  A  report  on  reforms,  which 
was  adopted,  declared  it  a  "  privilege  and  duty  ** 
to  give  influence  and  votes  to  the  party  that 
takes  its  stand  strongly  and  unequivocally  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  approved  of 
national  Sabbath  reform,  ballot  reform,  the  work 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice ; 
suggested  reforms  in  dress,  diet,  and  matters  re- 
lating to  health ;  and  reiterated  the  testimony  of 
the  Church  against  secret  societies.  Another 
series  of  resolutions  expressed  apprehension  over 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States,  and  recommended  a  thorough 
discussion  in  all  the  Church  p|eriodicals  of  &- 
manism  in  its  relation  to  our  civil  and  religious 
institutions.  An  increase  was  noticed  in  the 
Sunday-schools.  The  reports  showed  that  there 
were  more  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  than  there 
were  church  members,  the  proportion  being  1*8 
pupils  to  one  member,  and  tne  ratio  was  increas- 
ing. There  were  now  26,940  members  of  the 
Church,  and  85,181  pupils  in  Sunday-schools, 
an  increase  of  19,578  pupils  in  four  years. 

IT.  Methodist  Cnnrch  in  Canada.— The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
body  as  thev  were  presented  to  the  General  Con- 
ference in  ^ptember:  Number  of  ministers  and 
probationers  for  the  ministry,  1,798;  of  local 
preachers  and  exhorters.  8,142 ;  of  leaders,  7,148 ; 
of  members,  238.868;  of  baptisms,  1886  to  1890, 
78,874;  of  Sunday-schools,  3,173,  with  28,411 
officers  and  teachers,  and  226,050  pupils;  of 
churches,  8,092;  of  parsonages,  967;  total  value 
of  property,  $11,597,491. 

The  present  income  of  the  Education  Society 
was  $20,845,  against  $11,954,  four  years  previous- 
ly. During  the  four  vears  the  amount  of  the  fund 
had  increased  from  $11,000  to  more  than  $200,- 
000.  Subscriptions  of  $270,000  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  Federation  fund,  to  which  should 
be  added  a  bequest  of  $200,000  from  Mr.  WU- 
liam  Goodesham.  An  expense  account  of  only 
$10,572  was  to  be  charged  against  the  latter 
fund.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  students  were  registered  in  the  Methodist 
colleges ;  the  total  assets  of  the  institutions  were 
returned  at  $1 ,048,700,  and  their  income  at  $190,- 
209.  The  B<x)k  Committee  reported  that,  al- 
though $42,000  had  been  taken  off  in  valuation, 
and  $29,000  had  been  paid  by  order  of  the  Con- 
ference to  the  Superannuation  fund,  $58,000  had 
been  added  to  the  capital  of  the  Book  Room. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  new  Sunday- 
schools  had  been  established  since  1886.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  schools  had  been  $201,881,  or 
nearlv  $1  for  each  pupil.  The  total  income  of 
the  Soard  of  Missions  for  four  years  had  been 
$857,155.  The  income  for  1889-'90,  $220,026, 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
The  board  had  employed  during  the  last  year 
623  paid  agents,  who  ministered  to  a  mem\>er- 
ship  of  45,205.  The  number  of  members  in  the 
Japan  mission  had  increased  from  591,  in  1886, 
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to  1,716,  and  their  contributions  from  $903  to 
$5,588 ;  and  the  church  property  in  Japan  was 
valued  at  $65,000.  A  conference  had  been  formed 
in  Japan  in  1889,  and  hopes  were  entertained 
that  Methodist  union  would  be  shortly  accom- 
plished in  that  country.  The  work  among  the 
Indians  in  the  Northwest,  of  which  a  good  re- 
port was  given,  absorbed  about  22  per  cent,  of 
the  income  for  missions.  Missions  were  carried 
on  also  among  the  French  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  the  Chinese  in  British  Columbia. 
The  Board  of  Missions,  at  its  annual  meeting  for 
1890,  made  appropriations  of  $224,426,  of  which 
$91,680  were  for  home  work,  $45,966  for  Indian 
missions,  $28,659  for  Japan,  $4,106  for  missions 
among  the  Chinese,  $9,5o5  for  the  French  work, 
and  the  rest  for  various  purposes. 

The  General  Conference  met  in  Montreal,  Sept. 
16.  The  question  that  elicited  most  interest 
was  that  concerning  the  federation  of  Victoria 
Uni versi tv  with  the  u  ni versity  of  Toron  to.  Th  is 
measure,  fcy  which  the  former  institution  would 
surrender  its  independent  privileges  and  become 
a  part  of  a  General  Provincial  University,  had 
been  referred  by  the  previous  General  Conference 
to  an  advisorv  committee  acting  with  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  university  for  executive  action. 
Its  consummation  had  been  delayed  by  lawsuits, 
some  of  which  had  been  concluded  favorably  to 
it.  and  others  would  be  on  the  completion  of 
certain  steps.  The  principle  of  federation  was 
again  approved.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Church  Union  expressed  thankfulness  for 
the  increasing  indications  of  a  spirit  of  unity 
among  the  churches  of  the  country,  and  ap- 
proved the  action  of  the  committee*  appointed 
four  years  before,  as  presented  in  its  report  of 
the  meeting  held  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Anglican  and  Presbyterian  cnurches  in  Toronto. 
The  Conference,  it  said,  would  be  ^ratified  if  an 
organic  union  of  the  Protestant  cnurches  could 
be  effected,  and  regarded  the  first  three  resolu- 
tions of  the  Lambeth  Conference  referring  to 
negotiations  for  union  as  being  fairly  satisfac- 
tory. But  the  resolution  of  that  body  relating 
to  the  historic  episcopacy  must  be  defined  in 
harmony  with  the  identitv  and  equality  of  the 
office  of  the  presbyter  ana  the  bishop.  It  was 
recommended  that  an  open  letter  to  all  the 
churches  in  favor  of  union  be  published ;  and  as 
a  further  tentative  and  educational  measure  to- 
i^ard  the  accomplishment  of  union,  that  there 
be  an  interchange  of  pulpits  and  the  recognition 
of  a  common  brotherhood  at  the  Lord's  Table 
among  those  who  seriously  aim  at  this  object. 
A  standing  committee  of  privileges  was  ap- 
pointed to  watch  parliamentary  legislation  and 
the  action  of  the  Government  during  the  ensu- 
ing quadrennium,  and,  if  necessary  in  any  emer- 
gency, to  co-operate  with  other  Protestant  bodies 
ipr  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious  rights 
and  privileges.  In  the  report  on  this  subject  the 
committee  of  the  Conference  said :  "  On  the  one 
hand  we  claim  no  rights  for  ourselves  which  we  do 
not  cheerfully  accord  to  our  fellow-subjects,  and 
on  the  other  we  will  not  submit  to  any  stealthy 
or  open  encroachment  upon  this  invaluable  pos- 
session without  the  most  vigorous  protest  and 
employment  of  all  rightful  means  of  resist- 
ance." The  report  on  Indian  affairs  recommended 
that  the  Government  should  establish  and  main- 


tain as  many  Indian  schools  as  possible,  under  * 
the  management  of  such  churches  as  will  under- 
take the  care  of  them,  and  asked  that  some  of 
the  new  schools  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  con  ti  nued  and  united 
support  and  co-agehcy  of  the  Church  were  pledged 
for  the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Unalterable  opposition  was  declared  to  all  efforts 
to  regulate  the  traffic  by  taxation  or  license,  high 
or  low,  and  complete  and  immediate  prohibition 
was  pronounced  the  duty  of  the  government 
A  proposal  to  secure  the  election  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  number  of  Prohibitionists  to 
sustaii^  and  urge  such  measure  was  approved. 
A  measure  was  enacted  under  which  all  who 
repeatedly  absent  themselves  from  the  means 
of  grace,  including  class  meetings,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  public  ordinances  of  worship, 
without  cause  shall  be  admonished,  and  if  that 
is  not  efficacious  excluded  from  the  Church.  The 
official  boards  of  local  churches  were  given  the 
right  to  be  represented  before  the  stationing 
committee  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
ministers.  Laymen  were  given  a  position  on  the 
boards  of  examination  of  ministerial  candidates, 
on  literary  subjects.  The  annual  conferences 
were  authorized  to  make  provision  for — 

such  a  systematio  organization  of  conBccrated  Chris- 
tian women  as  will  ffive  them  an  official  relation  to  the 
Church,  Bimilar  to  the  order  of  deaconnesses  in  primi- 
tive CbriBtianity.  Such  women  being  duly  qualified, 
shall  be  employed  as  aids  to  the  pastor.  No  vow 
shall  be  exacted  from  them,  nor  uniform  dress  re- 
quired. Neither  shall  life-long  service  or  separate 
residence  he  necessary. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  disapproWng  the  use 
of  tobacco  bv  members,  and  requiring  official 
members  to  abstain  from  it.  A  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  pastoral  term  to  four  years  (it  is  now 
three  years)  was  negatived.  The  Committee  on 
the  Centennial  of  panadian  Methodism  reported 
upon  the  plans  for  celebrations,  to  include  pub- 
lic meetings,  the  raising  of  funds  for  sustenta- 
tion,  churcn  relief,  and  a  special  church  exten- 
sion fund,  and  the  publication  of  a  memorial 
volume.  Measures  were  taken  to  secure  the 
representation  of  the  Church  in  the  (Ecumenical 
Conference  of  Methodism,  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1891. 

Y.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection.— The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
body  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Conference 
in  tJuly,  1890:  Number  of  members  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  the  mission  fields,  etc.,  559.882 ; 
number  on  trial,  46,045  ;  of  ministers,  including 
supernumeraries,  2.897;  of  Sundav-schools,  6,- 
926,  with  129,285  teachers  and  98^,888  pupils; 
of  day-school  pupils,  180,840;  annual  cost  of 
Sunday-schools,  £91,801  ;  annual  cost  of  day 
schools,  £253,609 ;  amount  expended  during  the 
year  for  building  and  debts,  £296,179;  total 
amount  of  church,  etc..  debts  discharged  since 
1854,  £2,043,390;  number  of  Bands  of  Hope 
(temperance  societies),  3,569,  with  370,681  mem- 
bers. The  income  of  the  Home  Mission  fund  had 
been  £37,490,  while  the  expenditure  was  slight- 
ly within  that  figure.  The  Chapel  Committee 
returned  the  amount  expended  in  new  erections 
and  the  reduction  of  deot  as  £296,180.  An  in- 
creased accommodation  had  been  provided  of 
26,600  sittings. 
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The  receipts  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety for  the  year  had  been  £140,623.  The  mis- 
sionary force  included  343  missionaries,  2,128 
catechists,  interpreters,  and  other  paid  agents, 
and  more  than  4,000  unpaid  agents,  with  1,582 
chapels  and  preaching  stations^  more  than  34,- 
000  church  members,  and  63,335  pupils. 

Unfavorable  criticisms  having  oeen  published 
in  the  journal  called  the  "Methodist  Times" 
concernmg  the  conduct  of  mission  affairs  in  In- 
dia and  the  manner  of  living  of  the  missionaries, 
a  sub-committee  was  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  society  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  and  make  such  suggestions  as  they  might 
deem  expedient.  The  committee  made  its  re- 
port in  June.  Two  charges  had  been  especially 
investigated,  viz.,  that  the  missionaries  were  liv- 
ing in  "luxury,"  and  that  the  effect  of  their 
mode  of  living  was  inevitably  to  separate  them 
from  the  people  instead  of  bringing  them  into 
close  contact  with  them,  whereby  their  useful- 
ness was  crippled  and  their  influence  lessened. 
The  sub-committee  found  that  the  missionaries 
in  India  had  not  the  means  to  live  and  did  not 
live  in  luxury,  as  the  English  middle  classes  un- 
derstand the  word ;  that  stipends  in  India  were 
not  the  equivalent  of  £1,000  in  England;  that 
there  was  no  substantial  difference  l^tween  the 
purchasing  poiver  of  stipends  expended  in  India 
and  the  same  sums  expended  in  England ;  and 
that  owing  to  the  recent  depreciation  of  the  In- 
dian currency  the  remuneration  of  the  Indian 
missionaries  did  not  exceed  the  stipends  and  al- 
lowances paid  to  Wesleyan  ministers  in  Eng- 
land. In  regard  to  the  charge  of  separation 
from  the  natives,  the  sub-committee  found  that 
while  attendance  upon  the  levees  of  the  Viceroy 
or  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  comparative- 
ly rare,  there  was  nothing  in  the  fact  of  such  at- 
tendance to  hinder  the  work  of  the  missionaries 
among  the  native  population  or  to  prejudice 
their  mutual  relations ;  and,  as  a  whole,  that  the 
assertion  that  the  manner  or  the  place  of  their 
living  tended  to  alienate  them  from  the  native 
population  or  hindered  their  success  in  the  na- 
tive work  was  not  sustained.  The  sub-committee 
recommended,  however,  some  changes  in  the  com- 
pensation and  allowances  of  Missionaries.  Its 
report  was  adopted  as  constituting  a  complete 
exoneration  of  the  missionaries  from  all  the 
charges. 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  met  in  its  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seventh  session  at  Bristol,  July 
22.  The  Elev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Moulton  was  chosen 
president.  The  questions  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  Missionary  Society  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  the  missions  was  discussed  in  the 
pastoral  session  under  the  examination  of  char- 
acter. The  session  recorded  its  satisfaction  that 
the  confidence  which  it  had  placed  in  the  Indian 
missionaries  had  been  "  more  than  vindicated  " 
by  the  recent  inquiry  and  its  regret  that  they 
should  have  been  exposed  to  newspaper  articles 
and  humiliating  charges,  "injurious  alike  to 
their  personal  character  and  to  their  influence 
as  missionaries,"  which  "  on  investigation  proved 
to  be  wholly  without  foundation."  While  once 
again  assuring  "  its  missionaries  in  India,"  the 
resolutions  continue,  '*of  the  strong  affection 
and  entire  confidence  with  which  they  are  re- 
garded by  their  brethren  at  home,  the  Confer- 


ence feels  bound  to  express  its  grief  and  dis- 
pleasure that  imputations  at  once  so  grave  and 
so  undeserved  should  have  been  made  with  so 
little  regard  for  the  facts  of  the  case  and  for  the 
reputation  of  men  deservedly  esteemed,  the  effect 
of  which  has  been  to  inflict  lamentable  injury  on 
the  work  of  God."  The  report  of  the  Missionary 
Committee  was  also  adopted,  and  the  committee 
was  directed  to  consider  during  the  year  the 
several  suggestions  embodied  in  it  and  report  to 
the  next  conference.  An  increase  of  2,633  mem- 
bers was  reported.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  now  the  legal  difficulties  mignt  be  re- 
moved that  stand  in  the  way  of  extending  the 
term  during  which  a  minister  may  serve  the 
same  congregation  beyond  the  three  years  to 
which  it  is  now  limited.  (This  committee  met 
in  December  and  was  not  able  to  reach  any  con- 
clusion.) The  rule  respecting  appointment  to  a 
circuit  which  a  minister  h^  once  served  was 
modified  so  that  the  minister  could  be  returned 
after  an  interval  of  three  years  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  wait  six  years  as  formerly ;  and  the  rule 
was  rescinded  under  which  a  minister  could  be 
stationed  in  the  same  town  for  only  six  years  in 
succession.  A  reply  was  adopted  to  the  letters 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  connection 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Lambeth  Council  on 
home  reunion.  In  it  the  Conference  says,  after 
expressing  its  concurrence  in  the  praver  of  the 
Archbishop  for  the  unity  of  the  Church : 

It  appears  to  the  Conference  that  very  much  might 
be  done  by  all  the  Christian  communioDs  to  promote 
that  unity  of  spirit  without  which  oorporate  unity  is 
impossible,  ana  if  possiblo  would  be  of  little  worth, 
by  frankly  acknowledging  the  Chriiitian  character  or 
rnembers  of  the  aevenu  churches  by  recogniziog  cor- 
dially and  practically  the  status  and  work  of  their 
ministerR,  and  by  abstuning  from  everythinjr  in  pub- 
lic teaching  and  m  our  more  private  mmistriee  wnich 
would  iiy  lire  the  influence  or  destroy  the  iHiit  of  godly 
labor  beyond  their  own  oommunionB.  We  might  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  that  state  of  heart  and  mind 
on  which  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  Universal 
would  doubtless  look  with  approval.  In  vour  Grace's 
efforts  and  those  of  your  rignt  reverend  brethren  to 
promote  this  happier  state  of  feeling  the  Conference 
would  desire  very  heartily  to  co-operate,  for  it  is  the 
traditional  policy  of  Methodism  to  be  in  its  relation 
to  other  Christian  churches  "the  ft-iend  of  all,  the 
enemy  of  none." 

The  Conference,  while  deploring  needless  divis- 
ions, and  still  more  a  schismatical  spirit,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  true  unity  of  the  Churcn  of  Christ  doea 
not  necessarily  require  the  corporate  union  of  the 
several  churches,  nor  their  acceptance  of  any  one  fonn 
of  polity  and  government. 

And  while  fully  recognizing  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  Committee  on  Home  Beunion  appointed  by 
the  bishops,  the  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the 
articles  presented  as  a  basis  of  possible  "  reunion  " 
(especially  the  fourth,  which  relates  to  the  historical 
episcopate),  do  not,  in  the  absence  of  fuller  informa- 
tion and  more  exact  definition,  provide  a  practical 
ground  for  the  discussion  of  the  subiect. 

A  representative  committee  was  appointed  to 
be  called  together  in  the  event  of  any  educa- 
tional proposals  being  submitted  to  Parliament 
during  the  connectional  year.  Resolutions  passed 
respecting  the  "  Methodist  settlement,"  or  colo- 
ny, which  it  has  been  attempted  to  form  in  Lon- 
don declare  that  its  object  is  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  social  work ;  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment as  vice-presidents  and  as  Committeemen  of 
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members  of  other  evangelical  churches  than  the 
Weslevan  and  of  persons  outside  of  the  connec- 
tion who  sympathize  in  the  work. 

TI.  Primitire  Methodist  Ohnreh.— The 
statistics  of  this  body,  presented  to  the  Confer- 
ence at  Sunderland  in  tfune,  showed  the  number 
of  members  to  be  93,658 :  of  ministers,  1,049 ;  of 
local  preachers,  16,317 ;  of  class  leaders,  10,568 ; 
of  places  of  worship,  5,858 ;  average  attendance, 
630,764;  of  Sundav-schools,  4,284,  with  61,727 
teachers  and  431,868  pupils.  The  missionary 
anniversary  was  held  in  London,  May  20.  Mr. 
Joseph  Peters  presided.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been  £15,159  for  the  general  fund  and 
£3,579  for  the  African  fund,  makingin  all  £829 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  reports 
from  the  missions  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  western  and  southern  Africa  showed  gen- 
eral prosperity  and  advance.  In  the  home  field, 
69  missionaries  and  several  evangelists  were  em- 
ploved  on  53  stations. 

•f  he  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  met  in 
Sunderland,  June  4.  The  Rev.  John  Hallam 
was  chosen  president.  A  resolution  of  the  Con- 
ference commended  to  the  societies  the  duty  of 
Scriptural  systematic  giving  to  Christian  and 
philanthropic  purposes,  and  authorized  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  to  make  such  arran^ments  as 
might  be  deemed  practicable  for  the  mstruction 
of  the  congregations  and  Sunday-schools  on  the 
subject.  The  opinion  of  the  Conference  was  de- 
clared to  the  effect  that  the  public-school  system 
should  be  free,  and  that  all  schools  aided  by 
local  rates  or  imperial  taxes  should  be  subject 
to  representative  management  and  control.  A 
full  list  of  delegates  was  appointed  to  the  Metho- 
dist Gilcumenical  Conference  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1891.  The  Traveling  Preach- 
ers* Friendly  Society  returned  a  year's  mcome  of 
£6,000,  and  an  expenditure  of  £5,368. 

Primitive  Meihodista  in  Australasia, —  The 
first  General  Conference  of  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Church  in  the  Australian  colonies  met  in 
North  Adelaide,  Oct  8.  The  Rev.  H.  Gilmoie 
was  chosen  president.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
as  the  presiaent  mentioned  in  a  public  address, 
the  Australian  churches  had  been  under  the  care 
of  the  British  Conference :  a  stage  had  now  been 
reached  when  it  seemed  advisable  to  leave  them 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  After  fifty  years 
of  work  there  were  about  10,550  church  members 
in  the  colonies,  independently  of  New  Zealand, 
with  150  ministers,  780  local  preachers,  867 
class  leaders,  393  churches,  and  215  other  preach- 
ing places ;  353  Sunday-schools,  with  3,066  teach- 
ers and  24,466  pupils;  and  35,812  attendants. 
The  church  property  was  worth  £262,752.  Meas- 
ures were  adopted  for  promoting  the  training  of 
ministers  and  in  favor  of  the  organization  of 
Sunday-school  unions  in  all  the  colonies.  The 
Conference  resolved  to  begin  missionary  opera- 
tions in  Western  Australia,  but  remitted  the 
subject  of  a  mission  in  China  to  the  several  colo- 
nial conferences.  It  was  decided  to  publish  a 
year-book,  with  full  connectional  informations. 

The  jubilee  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church 
in  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  celebrated 
in  July.  The  first  service  of  the  Church  was 
held  in  the  streets  of  Adelaide  by  three  laymen, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1840,  and  a  society  was 
formed  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  oon- 
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nection  has  now  in  the  colony  146  churches  and 
preaching  places,  29  ministers,  about  200  local 
preachers,  87  class  leaders,  and  8,000  members ; 
97  Sunday-schools,  with  808  teachers  and  6,088 
pupils ;  between  12,000  and  13,000  adherents ;  and 
provides  nearly  17,000  sittings.  It  has  raised 
during  fifty  years  about  £56,000  for  building 
purposes,  and  returns  church  debts  of  £24,000,  for 
which  it  is  intended  to  provide  from  the  funds 
to  be  raised  in  connection  with  the  jubilee. 

YII.  Methodist  New  Conneetion.— The  sta- 
tistics of  this  body,  as  reported  to  the  Conference 
in  June,  give  the  followmg  footings :  Number  of 
chapels,  515 ;  of  societies,  491 ;  of  ministers,  202 ; 
of  members,  80,809 ;  of  members  on  trial,  4,936 ; 
of  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  11,345 ;  of  pupils 
in  Sunday-schools,  88,761.  The  income  of  the 
Chapel  and  Loan  funds  had  been  £827.  The 
Trustees'  Mutual  Guarantee  fund  had  a  capital 
of  £8,875,  and  returned  an  income  of  £451.  The 
business  and  profits  of  the  Book  Room  had  been 
increased,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  college  had 
been  reduced.  The  Auxiliary  fund  for  provid- 
ing homes  for  retired  ministers  returned  a  bal- 
ance of  £2,208.  The  expenditures  for  missions 
were  in  excess  of  the  income.  The  mission  in 
China  returned  1,301  members,  with  505  on  trial. 
Five  thousand  two  hundred  patients  had  been 
treated  hj  the  medical  department  of  the  mission. 

The  nmety^fourth  annual  Conference  met  at 
Dewsbury,  June  9.  The  Rev.  James  Le  Huray 
was  chosen  president.  The  most  important  sub- 
ject that  came  under  consideration  was  that  con- 
cerning the  action  that  should  betakeq  upon  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on  Union 
with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches.  The 
committees,  appointed  at  previous  conferences, 
had  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  union  under  which 
either  body  should  modify  some  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  its  polity,  so  that  harmony  of  action 
could  be  reached  and  maintained,  ^e  differ- 
ences between  the  two  are  such  as  grow  out  of 
the  difference  between  a  connectionar(New  Con- 
nection) system  of  organization  and  a  congrega- 
tional one  (United  Methodist  Free  Churches). 
In  detail  they  chiefiy  concern  the  adjustment  of 
the  relative  powers  of  the  ministers  and  the 
church  organizations,  the  representation  of  min- 
isters and  lavmen  in  conference,  and  matters  of 
circuit  and  financial  administration.  A  minute 
was  adopted  declaring  that — 

The  Conference  approves  of  the  flndiogs  of  the 
united  committee,  ana  regards  them  as  calling  for  the 
most  friendly  appreciation,  and  as  inspiring  uie  hope 
that  existing  mnerences  may  be  ultimately  harmon- 
ized. It  has  pleasure  in  recognizing  the  arrangement 
suggested  as  to  the  oorstitution  of  Conference  on  the 
hasiB  of  equal  representation  by  ministers  and  laymen, 
and  to  insure  its  authority  in  regard  to  legislative  and 
administrative  fiinctions,  but  the  Conference  believes 
that  the  report  fails  so  to  secure  the  position  of  the 
minister  as  the  president  of  circuit  and  church  meet- 
ings as  to  satisfy  the  convictions  of  our  people,  and 
thei^fore  respeotftilly  submits  this  important  matter 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Annual  Assemb^  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches.  The  subject  was  remitted 
to  the  annual  committee. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  Conference  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament  as  a  vuuable  equipment  for  the  un- 
derstanding and  enforcement  of  revealed  truth. 
The  preaching  by  probationers  at  district  meet- 
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ings  of  sermons  which  they  had  previously  used 
was  disapproved  of,  and  they  were  advised  to 
preach  at  such  meetings  sermons  prepared  with- 
in three  months  of  their  delivery.  The  Confer- 
ence also  expressed  disapproval  of  the  practice 
of  reading  sermons  in  the  pulpit 

Till.  United  Methodist  Free  Chnrches.— 
The  statistical  reports  of  these  societies,  present- 
ed to  the  Annual  Assembly  in  Jul^r,  gave  the 
following  numbers :  Of  itinerant  ministers,  377 ; 
of  local  preachers,  3,341;  of  leaden,  3,889;  of 
members,  77,846,  showing  an  increase  of  502 
from  the  previous  year ;  of  teachers  in  Sunday- 
schools,  26,689;  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools, 
203,054. 

The  total  amount  of  £29,075  had  been  con- 
tributed to  the  "SUver- Wedding"  fund,  of 
which  £696  had  been  paid  during  the  year,  and 
£400  were  voted  to  denominational  oblects.  The 
capital  of  the  Superannuation  and  Beneficent 
fund  stood  at  £38,888.  The  sum  of  £2,230  had 
been  paid  in  annuities  to  31  ministers  and  28 
ministers'  wives.  Thirteen  students  had  been 
under  training  at  the  Theological  Institute. 
The  year's  profits  of  the  Book  Room  had  been 
£1,150.  The  Chapel  Fund  Committee  reported 
that  £50,600  had  been  expended  during  the  vear 
in  new  erections  and  in  the  reduction  of  debts ; 
that  the  aggregate  debt  on  oonnectional  property 
had  been  reduced  by  nearly  £4,400 ;  and  that  the 
capital  of  the  Loan  fund  amounted  to  £12,239, 
of  which  £2,280  had  been  lent  in  the  last  twelve 
months. 

The  treasurer  of  the  missions  reported  that 
the  missionary  income  for  the  year  had  been 
£21,609,  and  the  expenditure  £22,081.  The  mis- 
sions were  in  East  and  West  Africa,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Jamaica.  An  important 
and  successful  work  was  also  going  on  ampng 
the  Indians  in  Central  America.  The  number 
of  members  in  the  foreign  missions  had  increased 
by  227,  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  by  637,  and 
of  preaching  places  by  27.  The  Annual  Assem- 
bly determined  to  raise  a  special  fimd  of  £12,000, 
to  be  devoted  to  home  and  foreign  mission  ex- 
tension, with  special  reference  to  East  Africa. 

The  Annual  Assembly  met  in  Leeds,  July  8. 
The  Rev.  M.  T.  Myers  was  chosen  president. 
The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  Methodist 
New  Connection  presented  the  report  of  the 
joint  committee  (of  both  churches),  with  a  com- 
munication from  the  officers  ot  the  New  Con- 
nection Conference,  conveying  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Conference,'  in  which  attention 
was  called  to  the  position  of  the  ministers  in  re- 
lation to  the  presidency  of  quarterly  and  church 
meetings,  with  the  request  that  it  bo  carefully 
considered.  In  the  resolutions  adopted  on  this 
subject,  the  Assembly  suggested,  with  regard  to 
the  particular  point  submitted  to  its  judgment — 

That  the  report  does  not  interfere  with  the  position 
of  ministers  in  the  Now  Connection  circuits,  and  that 
it  ifl  the  general  uaa^^e  of  our  circuits  to  elect  the  su- 
perintendent |>reacher  as  drcait  chairman.  These 
fnots,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Assembly,  merit  the  re- 
newed consideration  of  the  New  Connection  Confer- 
ence, ^^  and  call  for  its  most  friendly  appreciation.'* 
The  Assembly,  moreover,  hopes  that  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  resolution  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
pleasant  intercourse  which  has  been  enioyed  by  the 
members  of  the  joint  committee,  may  stimulate  broth- 
erly feeling  between  the  members  of  the  two  denomi- 


nations, and  tend  to  open  the  way  for  further  negotia- 
tions, as  well  as  strengthen  a  mutual  desire  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  ext4ini^ion 
of  toe  principles  of  liberal  Methodism. 

The  committee  was  authorized,  should  occasion 
arise,  to  take  such  provisional  action  as  it  might 
deem  advisable  in  relation  to  Methodist  union, 
and  report  to  the  next  Annual  Assembly.  A 
delicate  question  was  presented  to  the  Assembly 
in  entertaining  an  application  from  the  East 
African  Land  Company  for  the  contribution  of 
a  portion  of  a  sum  which  the  company  had  paid 
for  the  liberation  of  1,400  slaves,  some  of  wnom 
had  escaped  to  Free  Methodist  mission  stations. 
Objections  were  made  to  the  request  on  the 
grounds  of  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  right 
of  propertv  in  slaves;  that  the  purchase  was 
mainly  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  com- 
pany; and  because  the  sum  asked — ^£400— was 
thought  to  be  too  large.  The  Assembly  decided, 
while  repudiating  any  responsibility  for  financial 
engagements  made  without  its  consent,  and  de- 
clining to  use  connectional  funds  for  purposes 
foreign  to  their  object,  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  £200,  the  same  to  be  raised  by  subscription. 
Twenty-two  delegates  were  appdinted  to  the 
Methodist  ecumenical  Conference.  ^*  Satisfac- 
tory progress"  was  reported  of  the  evangelistic 
work  of  the  denomination,  for  which  an  income 
of  £838  was  reported.  The  yearly  district  meet- 
ings of  the  two  Australasian  districts  were  consti- 
tuted annual  assemblies,  to  bear  the  connectional 
name  and  be  affiliated  with  the  British  Annual 
Assembly.  They  were  also  given  the  right  of 
appointing  one  or  two  representatives  to  the 
Bntish  Annual  Assembly,  which  will  in  return 
be  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  their  meetings. 

IX.  Wesleyan  Reform  Union.— The  forty- 
second  annual  delegate  meeting  of  this  body  was 
held  at  Wombwell  in  July,  when  the  following 
statistical  items  were  reported :  Number  of  chap- 
els and  preaching  places,  204 ;  of  preachers,  465 ; 
of  preachers  on  trial,  91 ;  of  members,  7.836;  of 
members  on  trial,  260 ;  of  schools,  179,  with  3,132 
teachers  and  21,709  pupils. 

X.  Bible  Christian  Connection.~The  sta- 
tistical returns  of  this  denomination  presented 
to  the  Conference  in  August  showed  the  number 
of  members  to  be  25.217,  giving  a  net  increase 
during  the  year  of  183.  The  number  of  admis- 
sions had  been  2,842.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
five  missionaries  were  supported,  or  7  more  than 
in  the  previous  year,  of  whom  46  were  employed 
on  the  nome  stations,  83  in  Australia,  8  in  New 
Zealand,  and  8  in  China.  The  receipts  to  the 
mission  funds  for  the  year  had  been  £4,408, 
showing^  an  advance  of  £183  over  the  previous 
year.  The  receipts  of  the  Book  Room  had  been 
£5,233,  and  its  expenditures  £4,677.  A  college 
for  boys  is  sustained  at  Shebbear,  and  an  insti- 
tution for  girls  at  Edgehill,  Bideford.  The  mis- 
sionaries in  China  are  working,  in  connection 
with  the  China  Inland  Mission,  in  Yunnan,  on 
the  ancient  caravan  route  to  Burmah. 

The  seventy-second  Conference  met  at  Pen- 
zance, July  31.  The  Rev.  W.  Higman  was  chosen 
president.  Eight  delegates  were  appointed  to 
the  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference,  while  the 
appointment  of  two  others  which  this  Church 
will  be  allowed,  was  left  with  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Conference. 
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XL  Anstralasian  Weslejan  Methodist 
Chnrch. — The  sixth  General  Conference  of  the 
Australasian  Weslevan  Methodist  Church  met  in 
Sydney,  May  7.  The  Rev.  W.  Kelynack,  D,  D., 
was  chosen  president.  A  full  discussion  was 
g^iven  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Tonga,  where 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  "  Free  Church  "  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Government  had  resulted 
in  a  persecution  of  the  Wesleyans  and  the  exile 
of  many  of  them,  which  had  now  continued  for 
more  than  four  years.  The  previous  General 
Conference  had  instituted  measures  under  which 
it  had  been  hoped  the  trouble  might  be  settled, 
and  had  appointed  the  Rev.  George  Brown  a 
special  commissioner  to  carry  them  out.  This 
effort  had  been  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Brown  re- 
ported to  the  Conference— he  having  just  come 
from  Tonga — ^that  no  active  persecution  was  go- 
ing on  there  now,  but  properties  were  still  being 
seized  and  men  were  deposed  from  office  simply 
because  they  were  Wesleyans.  Sir  John  B. 
Thurston,  Governor  of  Fiji  and  British  High 
Commissioner,  had  offered  to  use  his  influence 
to  secure  an  adjustment.  The  debate  turned 
chiefly  upon  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  assist- 
ance of  a  secular  officer.  The  Conference  de- 
cided to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  Church  in 
Tonga ;  to  aopoint  at  least  two  European  minis- 
.  ters  to  extend  and  conserve  its  work  tnere,  secur- 
ing them  their  support ;  and  earnestly  to  solicit, 
through  the  High  Commissioner,  the  good  offices 
of  Her  Majesty^s  Government  to  secure  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  promise  which  the  Kin^  of  Tonga 
had  made  to  a  previous  High  Commissioner  to 

troclaim  freedom  of  worship,  remove  existing 
isabilities,  and  permit  the  exiles  to  return.  A 
committee  was  instituted  on  Tongan  affairs,  and 
Mr.  Brown  was  appointed  a  s|)ecial  commissioner 
for  another  year.,  A  declaration  was  adopted  on 
the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, in  which  that  body  is  recognized  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  Church  system,  and  its 
maintenance  as  essential  to  the  unity  of  Meth- 
odism throughout  Australasia,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  Christian  work  among  the 
heathen  of  the  South  Seas.  The  General  Con- 
ference, however,  the  paper  continues — 

BecoffDizing  that  diversity  of  circumstances  justifies 
provision  for  diversity  ot  methods,  records  its  willing- 
ness to  confer  upon  the  annual  conferences  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  deal  a<3oording  to  their  own  require- 
ments with  such  matters  as  are  from  time  to  time 
specifically  remitted  to  them  by  it.  The  General  Con- 
TCPence  hereby  empowers  each  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences to  frame  for  Itself  re^jralations  dealing  with  the 
following  subjects:  (a)  The  constitution  and  opera- 
tion of  Its  stationing  committee ;  {b)  the  order  and 
form  in  which  the  business  of  such  conference  shall 
he  transacted ;  (e)  the  constitution  of  the  quarterly 
meeting ;  (d)  ihe  management  of  the  Sunday-schools ; 
(d)  the  term  during;  which  a  minister  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  circuit 

—subject  to  certain  prescribed  conditions. 

This  measure  was  adopted  partly  as  the  re- 
sponse of  the  General  Conference  to  a  demand 
from  the  New  Zealand  Conference  for  separa- 
tion or  enlarged  freedom  of  action.  A  paper 
was  adopted  defining  the  authority  of  the  an- 
nual conferences  and  the  General  Conference  in 
the  matter  of  **lnterconferential  exchanges  "or 
transfers,  in  which  provision  was  contemplated 
for  exchanges  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for 


the  purpose  of  promoting  connectional  feeling 
and  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  Conference 
determined  that  the.  class  meeting  continue  a 
test  of  membersbin,  but  admitted  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  mouem  life,  removals  from  place 
to  place,  and  other  conditions  were  militating 
against  attendance  thereat,  and  that  the  admin- 
istration of  discipline  in  cases  of  non-attendance 
had  not  been  uniform.  It  resolved  that  meeting 
in  class  should  be  held  to  mean  meeting  in  the 
regular  weeklv  classes,  or  in  a  meeting  for  testi- 
mony and  fellowshiDj  to  be  held  once  a  month, 
and  recommended  that  such  meetings  be  insti- 
tuted in  every  circuit,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
each  church.  In  the  provisions  for  carrying  out  • 
these  measures  it  was  stipulated  that  the  name 
of  no  one  should  be  removed  from  the  roll  of 
membership  who  had  not  been  visited,  exhorted, 
and  entreated,  and  that  tickets  of  membership 
should  not  be  withheld  from  those  persons  who, 
on  account  of  affliction,  infirmity,  distance,  or 
other  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  minister  and  the 
leaders*  meeting,  are  unable  to  attend  class  meet- 
ing. Steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
a  mission  in  New  Guinea,  where  the  British  Com- 
missioner, Sir  William  Macgregor,  has  offered 
his  support,  and  the  Rev.  George  Brown  was  ap- 
pointea  to  superintend  the  work.  The  Queens- 
land districts  were  constituted  an  annual  confer- 
ence, "  not  to  be  brought  into  operation  before 
1893."  Delegates  were  appointed  to  represent 
each  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  Methodist 
CEcumemical  Conference,  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1891. 

The  capital  of  the  Supernumerary  Ministers' 
and  Ministers*  Widows'  fund  was  returned  at 
the  end  of  1889  as  amounting  to  £197,322.  The 
income  for  the  year  had  been  £21,088,  and  the 
expenditure  £10,210.  Fifty-eight  supernumera- 
ries and  86  widows  were  on  the  list  of  benefi- 
ciaries. 

The  Educational  report  showed  that  there 
were  for  general  education  and  the  theological 
training  of  students  for  the  university,  4  pro- 
visional institutions,  with  25  ordinary  students 
and  13  students  in  training  for  the  Maori  work. 
For  the  higher  education  of  youth,  there  were 
the  Queen's  University  College  in  Victoria,  with 
80  students,  4  colleges  for  boys,  and  3  for  young 
women,  with  1,205  students.  There  were  m  the 
several  conferences  and  mission  stations  8,185 
Sunday-schools,  with  16,508  teachers  and  169,348 
pupils. 

The  Settlement  in  Tonga, — A  settlement  of  the 
troubles  in  Tonga  was  effected  by  High-Commis- 
sioner Thurston  in  July.  The  difficulties  had 
erown  up  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Shir- 
ley Baker,  formerly  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  wlio 
afterward  became  the  enemy  of  the  Wesleyans. 
He  was  appointed  Premier  of  Tonga,  and,  ac- 
quiring immense  infiuence  and  almost  extreme 
power,  organized  the  Free  Church  and  attempt- 
ed to  force  the  people  into  it.  He  terrorized  the 
King  and  the  chiefs  till  they  submitted  to  his 
will,  and  opposition  was  silenced.  On  Sir  J.  B. 
Thurston's  arrival  at  Tonga,  a  council  of  chiefs 
was  called,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  King, 
orders  were  passed  removing  Mr.  Baker  from 
office  and  directing  that  he  be  banished  from  the 
kingdom  and  prohibited  from  returning  for  two 
years.    All  persons  under  restraint,  in  exile,  or 
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suffering  other  disability  by  reason  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions  were  declared  restored  to  full 
liberty  or  conscience  and  i^rson  and  free  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  at  pleasure ;  and  the  flog- 
ging of  women,  which  had  been  done  by  jailers 
and  other  persons  in  authority  under  Mr.  Baker's 
administration,  was  forbidden. 

Wedeyana  in  the  Fiji  Islands, — The  Austral- 
asian Church  has  jurisdiction  of  the  Wesleyan 
missions  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  in  the  Fiji  Isl- 
ands. A  review  of  the  history  of  this  mission 
during  the  past  thirty  years  shows  that  the 
numW  of  places  of  worship  has  increased  in 
•  that  period  from  428  to  1,322 ;  of  Sunday-schools, 
from  262  to  1,583 ;  of  church  members,  from  11,- 
590  to  85,331 ;  of  adherent^  from  59,469  to  105,- 
000 ;  of  European  missionaries,  from  7  to  10 ;  of 
native  ministers,  from  9  to  65;  and  of  local 
preachers,  from  114  to  1,889. 

MEXICO,  a  federative  republic  in  North 
America.  The  legislative  body  is  the  Congress, 
consisting  of  the  Senate,  of  56  members,  2  from 
each  State,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
whom  there  are  227,  or  one  for  every  40,000  in- 
habitants. Senators  are  elected  for  four  years 
and  Representatives  for  two  years  by  the  direct 
suffrage  of  all  respectable  male  citizens.  Mem- 
bers of  each  house  are  paid  a  salary  of  |S,000. 
Congress  is  in  session  from  April  1  to  May  SO 
and  from  Sept.  16  to  Dec  15,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  a  permanent  committee  of  both 
houses  transacts  business.  The  President  is 
elected  indirectly,  as  in  the  United  States,  for 
four  years,  and,  according  to  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  made  in  1887,  be  can  be  re- 
elected for  a  second  term  only.  Gen.  Porfirio 
Diaz  entered  on  his  first  term  of  the  presidency 
on  Dec.  1, 1884,  and  in  1888  was  re-elected  for 
the  term  ending  Dec.  1,  1892.  His  Cabinet  is 
composed  of  the  followin^i^  members :  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Ignacio  Mariscal ; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,^  Manuel  Romero  Ru- 
bio;  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Joaquin  Baranda;  Secretary  of  Public  Works, 
C.  Pacheoo ;  Secretary  of  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hine- 
iosa;  Secretary  of  Finance,  Manuel  Dublan; 
Treasurer,  F.  Espinosa.  The  States  have  their 
own  constitutions  and  laws.  The  civil  and 
criminal  codes  enacted  for  the  Federal  District 
have  been  adopted  in  all  except  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tlaxcala. 

Finance. — The  revenue  is  estimated  in  the 
budffet  for  the  year  1890-'91  at  |41,770,000  in 
Mexican  currency,  and  the  expenditure  at  |38,- 
452,804.  Customs  duties  are  calculated  to  amount 
to  $26,200,000;  internal-revenue  duties,  $1,500,- 
000  ;  direct  taxes,  $1,400,000  ;  post-office  and 
telegraphs,  $1,200,000;  mints,  $270,000;  lottery, 
$300,000;  stamps,  $9,400,000;  miscellaneous  re- 
sources, $1,500,000.  The  estimated  expenditure 
under  the  various  heads  is  as  follows :  Legisla- 
ture, $1,054,037;  Executive,  $49,849;  Supreme 
Court,  $468,884;  foreign  affairs,  $471,304;  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  $3,678,680;  justice 
and  public  instruction,  $1,424,972 ;  public  works, 
$7,310,327;  Department  of  Finance,  $11,365,- 
207 ;  army  and  navy,  $12,629,544.  The  budgets 
of  the  individual  States  amount  to  the  sum  of 
about  $10,000,000. 

in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  with 


the  foreign  creditors  of  the  Gbvemment  at  Lon- 
don on  June  23,  1886,  the  bonds  of  1851,  the 
accrued  interest  up  to  1863,  represented  by  the 
bonds  of  1864,  and  other  deferred  liabilities, 
were  scaled  down  from  £22,341,322  to  £13,991,- 
775  for  the  English  debt,  other  classes  of  bonds 
making  the  total  £14,727,400.  The  whole  out- 
standing foreign  debt  was  redeemed  in  July, 
1899,  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent.,  by  means  of  new 
6-per-cent.  bonds  issued  at  78^.  Since  1886  all 
coupons  have  been  paid  promptly.  The  inter- 
nal debt  was  also  converted,  and  3  per  cent  in- 
terest is  paid  on  the  new  bonds.  The  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  Government  in  August,  1890, 
amounted  to  £22,721,335.  The  following  were 
the  various  debts  at  that  date:  £10,500,000  of 
{^Id  bonds  of  1888  issued  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing up' the  old  foreign  loans;  the  reduced  inter- 
nal debt,  paying  3  per  cent,  interest  in  silver, 
amounting  at  tne  current  rate  of  exchange  to 
£2,900,710 ;  warrants  issued  for  arrears  of  sal- 
aries to  the  amount  of  $166,125 :  arrears  of  sub- 
ventions due  to  the  4  principal  railroads,  $7,084,- 
000 ;  5-per-cent.  gold  bonds  of  the  Tehuantepeo 
Railroad,  £1,300,000  ;  6-per-cent  silver  bonds  of 
the  Gulf  Railroad,  £448,000 ;  6-per-cent  silver 
bonds  issued  for  harbor  improvements  at  Tonola 
and  Vera  Cruz,  £322,50a 

Area  and  Popnlation.— There  are  27  States,  . 
a  Federal  District,  and  2  Territories.  Their  area 
and  population  in  1889  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 


STATES. 


Federal  District . 
Agnu  Galfeote* . 

Campeche 

ChUpM 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila 

Gollma 

Daranffo 

Onaniguato 

Ouerrero , 

Hidalgo 

Jallaoo 

Mexico 

Mlchoacan 

MoreloB 

Nuevo-Leon 

Oajaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

Han  Lais  Potosi.. 

Binaloa. 

Sonora 

Tabasco 

Tamaalipaa. 

Tlaxcala 

Vera  Orna 

Yacatan 


Territory  of  BiOa  California. 
Territory  of  Tepic 


Total 1,94«,528     9,908,011 


1,200 

6,0»fi 

5«,4S3 

65,816 

828.946 

156,781 

^418 
96.275 
28,463 
66,477 
28,170 
92,919 
19,813 
68,643 

5,358 
62,881 
88,9n 
83,871 

9,416 
66,510 
74,369 
197,978 
35,841 
84,484 

8,898 
70,983 
8^837 
65,167 
148,693 
39,211 


851,804 
140,480 

90,418 
90^8e3 
335,541 
180,086 

65,627 
190,846 
884,840 
39^500 
487,850 
'988,484 
710,679 
661,684 
169,100 
808,884 
744,000 
734,466 
308,860 
516,486 
186,481 
115.434 
104,747 
140,187 
188,968 
648,918 
803316 
428,606 

80,308 


451,346 
131,796 
91,190 
866,496 
866,496 
188^ 
68,647 
866.981 

1,007,116 
881,887 
494,813 

1,161,709 

n8,9e9 

880,988 
Idl/MO 
870,888 
806,845 
889,468 
818^ 
646,447 
888.864 
160^1 
114,038 
189,189 
16^16t 
644,197 
688,608 
686,066 
84,668 
180,019 


11,601,847 


Mexico,  the  capital  city,  had  a  population  in 
1889  of  329,535;  Guadalajara,  capital  of  the 
State  of  Jalisco,  had  about  95,000  inhabitants ; 
Puebla  city,  78,580;  San  Luis  Potosi,  ©2,573; 
Zacatecas,  about  60,000;  Guanajuato,  52,112; 
Monterey,  capital  of  Nuevo-Leon,  41,700 ;  Quere- 
taro, 86,000;  Aguas  Calientes,  32,355;  Merida, 
82,000 ;  Morelia,  30,000 ;  Oajaca,  27,856 :  Coli- 
ma,  25,124. 
Education  is  free  and  compulsory  in  all  the 
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States,  and  Is  maintained  by  the  towns  with  the 
aid  of  occasional  grants  from  the  Federal  and 
Stat«  governments.  Many  schools  are  supported 
by  benevolent  societies.  The  education  laws  are 
not  strictly  enforced.  In  1888  there  were  10,726 
elementary  schools,  with  548,077  pupils.  In  the 
intermediate  and  higher  institutes  and  schools 
for  professional  and  technical  instruction  there 
were  about  21,000  pupils.  In  1888  the  Federal 
Government  spent  1802,000 ;  the  municipality  of 
Mexico,  $1,012,000 ;  and  the  various  State  gov- 
ernments and  other  municipalities,  about  $2,- 
500,000  for  educational  purposes.  The  Church 
is  independent  of  the  state,  and  all  creeds  enjoy 
equal  protection,  while  no  religious  society  can 
acquire  real  estate.  There  were  119  Protestant 
churches  in  1880. 

The  Army  and  Nary.— The  Mexican  array 
is  divided  into  4  divisions,  each  having  2  infan- 
try brigades  containing  8  regiments  oi  variable 
strength.  The  battalions  are  supposed  to  num- 
ber 4  companies  of  240  men.  The  peace  strength 
of  the  standing  army  in  1890  was  2,270  officers 
and  84,838  men.  The  infantry,  numbering  1,293 
officers  and  22,437  men,  was  composed  of  30  bat- 
talions of  the  line,  with  1,110  officers  and  10,880 
men ;  30  battalion  caders,  60  officers  and  944  men ; 
8  auxiliary  battalions,  79  officers  and  1,258  men ; 
1  battalion  of  pioneers,  85  officers  and  781  men ; 
1  battalion  of  sanitary  troops,  9  officers,  and  129 
men.  The  artillery,  which  is  armed  with  steel 
e^uns  on  the  range  system  of  8^  centimetres  cali- 
ber, was  composed  of  4  battalions  of  6  batteries, 
having  148  officers  and  1,688  men ;  1  battalion  of 
foot  artillerv,  with  25  officers  and  881  men ;  and  a 
squadron  of  train,  with  11  officers  and  101  meni 
making  the  total  for  this  arm  184  officers  and 
2,120  men.  The  cavalry  force  was  798  officers 
and  10,276  men,  including  18  regiments  of  the 
line,  with  481  officers  and  6,359  men ;  a  troop  of 
gendarmes,  with  31  officers  and  229  men;  6 
auxiliary  corps,  with  126  officers  and  1,488  men ; 
and  9  troops  of  rural  guards,  with  165  officers 
and  2,200  men.  Including  the  reserves,  the 
peace  effective  is  estimated  at  60  general  officers, 
8,600  officers,  45,000  rank  and  file,  7,000  horses, 
and  3,000  mules;  the  war  effective  at  160,000 
men  of  all  ranks,  comprising  131,000  infantry, 
25,000  cavalry,  and  4,000  artillery.  Every  Mexi- 
can able  to  bear  arms  is  liable  to  military  service 
from  his  twentieth  to  his  fiftieth  year.  The  na- 
val force,  consisting  of  3  gunboats  of  450  tons, 
carrying  two  20-pounders  each,  and  2  of  smaller 
size,  is  manned  by  79  officers  and  890  men. 

Commerce  and  Prodnctlon. — ^The  imports 
in  1885-'86  were  valued  at  |88,715,000;  in  1886- 
•87,  182,252,375;  in  1887-'88,  |36,614,488;  in 
1888-'89,  $88,658,833.  The  total  exports  in  1885- 
'86  were  $43,647,717;  in  1886-W,  $49,181,929; 
in  1887-'88,  $48,885,009;  in  1888-'89,  $60,158,- 
423.  Of  merchandise  the*  value  exported  in 
1885-'86  was  $18,741,316 :  in  1886.'87,  $15,681,- 
427;  in  1887-'88,  $17,879,721;  in  1888-*89,  $21,- 
873,148.  The  exports  of  precious  metals  in 
1885-^86  were  $29,906,401 ;  in  1886-'87,  $88,550,- 
502:  in  1887-'88,  $31,006,188;  in  1888-m  $38;- 
785,275.  An  average  amount  of  $25,000,000  of 
silver  is  annually  coined  into  dollars  in  the  nine 
Mexican  mints,  and  the  bulk  of  it  exported  to 
China,  Farther  India,  and  the  Malaysian  islands. 
The  coinage  of  silver  in  1888-*80  was  $26,031,- 


222,  against  $25,862,977  in  1887-'88;  $26,844,031 
in  1886-'87,  $25,877,878  in  1888-*84,  and  $25,146,- 
260  in  1881-*82.  Of  gold,  $334,972  were  coined 
in  1888-*89.  The  total  expoi-ts  of  silver  coin 
and  ingots  in  1888-*89  were  $38,002,000,  exclu- 
sive of  foreign  coins.  The  more  important  of 
the  other  exports  were :  Uenequin,  or  Mexican 
hemp,  of  the  value  of  $6,872,593 ;  coffee,  8,886,- 
085;  hides  and  skins,  $2,011,120;  woods,  1,890,- 
215 ;  tobacco,  971,886 ;  vanilla,  926,903  ;  copper, 
$817,980;  gold,  $603,000,  exclusive  of  foreign 
coins;  gum.  $505,636;  ixtle,  $594,118;  live  ani- 
mals, $587,063 ;  lead,  $467,787.  Of  the  total  ex- 
ports in  1888-'80  the  United  States  received  $40,- 
858.862;  England,  12,535,584;  Prance,  $8,406,- 
038;  Germany,  $2,061,563;  Spain,  $650,880; 
and  other  countries,  552,606.  Mineral  products 
constituted  71-1  per  cent.,  products  of  agricult- 
ure 25*3  per  cent.,  and  proaucts  of  fisheries  3*6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  in  1888-'80  The 
crop  of  Indian  com  in  1888  amounted  to  46,458,- 
810  hectolitres,  about  127,760,000  bushels;  of 
barley,  2,005,660  hectolitres  were  produced;  of 
wheat,  4,026,025  hectolitres;  of  beans,  2,784,517 
hectolitres.  Cotton  of  the  average  value  of  $10,- 
857,000,  and  sugar  of  the  value  of  $8,785,000  are 
raised  every  year,  besides  considerable  crops  of 
rice,  cacao,  and  vanilla,  and  the  staple  exports  of 
coffee,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  which  last  is  bcijoming 
important  as  a  substitute  for  the  insufficient 
product  of  Cuba.  In  Vera  Cruz  about  5,000 
tons  are  grown  annually.  Wine  growing  has 
proved  successful,  and  the  raising  of  the  silk- 
worm is  being  attempted.  Large  droves  of  cat- 
tle have  formerly  been  sent  to  the  United  States 
every  year.  This  trade  was  arrested  in  1800  by 
the  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  and  in  Mexico 
higher  duties  on  American  lard  and  petroleum 
were  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  United  States  Congress  to  repeal  the  cattle 
duties.  In  1888  there  were  20,574  cattle  ranches, 
valued  at  $500,000,000.  In  order  to  promote 
immigration  and  colonization  the  Government 
transferred  to  companies  86,578,780  hectares  of 
land.  Besides  gold  and  silver,  the  mineral 
riches  of  Mexico  include  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin, 
cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  coal,  and  petroleum. 
Mining  operations  have  been  greatly  extended 
in  recent  years  under  the  regulations  of,  a  new 
mining  code.  There  are  more  than  350  mining 
enterprises,  with  a  capital  of  over  $30,000,000. 
employing  at  least  100,000  men.  In  1887-88 
about  100  surveys  were  instituted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new  mines.  An  English  company  has 
begun  digging  coal  in  Sinaloa.  Mexico  has  08 
cotton  mills,  which  in  1888  produced  3,768,808 
pieces  of  cloth,  valued  at  $18,180,078. 

NaTigation.— In  1888  there  were  5,886  ves- 
sels, of  1,800,088  tons,  including  2,161  steamers, 
of  1,684,238  tons,  entered,  and  5,232  vessels,  of 
1,850,616  tons,  of  which  2,168  were  steamers,  of 
1,584,220  tons,  cleared  at  Mexican  ports.  The 
merchant  marine  comprises  421  vessels,  exclu- 
sive of  847  small  coasting  sloops  and  schooners. 

Railroads.— Between  1879  and  1880  the  rail- 
road mileage  was  increased  from  872  to  5,012 
miles.  On  June  80, 1800,  there  were  about  5,600 
miles  in  operation.  During  1880  the  number  of 
passengers  was  12,077,952  and  the  tonnage  of 

foods    875,804,  the    passenger    receipts    being 
2,000,505  and  freight  receipts  $4,822,600. 
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Post-Offlce  and  Telef^raphs.— The  domestic 
postal  trafHc  in  1888  was  31,665,123  letters  and 
cards,  and  the  international  amounted  to  5,843,- 
699.  In  1889  the  inland  traffic,  including  news- 
papers and  other  mailing  matter,  was  87»509,640, 
and  the  foreign  37,193,403,  receipts  amounting 
to  $976,571  and  expenses  to  |1, 039,818. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1889  had  a  length  alto- 
gether of  27,861  miles,  of  which  14.841  miles 
were  Federal  property  and  the  rest  belonged  to 
the  States,  to  railroad  companies,  and  to  tele- 
graph companies  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
There  were  4,174  miles  of  telephone. 

MICHIGAN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Jan.  26,  1837;  area,  58,915  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  212,267  in 
1840;  397,654  in  1850;  749,113  in  1860;  1,184,059 
in  1870 ;  1,636,937  in  1880 ;  and  2,093,889  in  1890. 
Capital,  Lansing. 

GOYernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Cyrus  G. 
Luce,  Republican ;  Acting  Lieutenant-Governor, 
William  Ball,  President  of  the  Senate ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Gilbert  R.  Osmun ;  Treasurer, 
George  L.  Maltz;  Auditor-General.  Henrv  H. 
Aplin;  Attorney-General,  Stephen  V.  R.  Trow- 
bridge, who  resigned  early  in  the  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Benjamin  W.  Huston;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  Esta- 
brook;  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  John  T.  Rich ; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Henry  S.  Raymond ; 
Labor  Commissioner,  Alfred  H.  Heath ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Mineral  Statistics,  Charles  D.  Lawton ; 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  R(»coe 
1).  Dix;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
John  W.  Champlin ;  Associate  Justices,  James 
V.  Campbell,  who  died  on  March  26,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Edward  Cahill,  Allen  B.  Morse, 
Charles  D.  Ijpug  and  Claudius  B.  Grant. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  of  1890,  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  1880 : 


Alcona 

Alg«r. 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenao 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calbona 

Caas 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

« 'rawford 

Delta. 

Katon 

Emmet 

Genenee 

Oladwln 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse. . 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 


1880.        1890. 


8,107 

87.816 

8,7B9 
^287 

V.864 

2ft.817 

88,081 

8,488 

86,785 

27.941 

8S,452 

22,009 

M16 

ft,524 

^24S 

4.1  S7 

28,100 

1,1A0 

«,S12 

81,225 

6,6B9 

89.220 

1.127 

*  8,422 
21,U86 
82.728 
2 ',478 
20,0S9 


6,409 

1,288 
88,961 
1^561 
10,418 

^68S 

8,086 
28,788 
66,412 

6,287 
41.286 
26,791 
48,501 
2U.958 

9,686 
11,986 
12,019 

7,568 
26,509 

2,962 
15,880 
82,094 

8,766 
89,480 

4,208 
18,166 
18.865 
28,668 
80,660 
853S9 
28,646 


2,802 
1,288 
1,146 
6,793 
6.176 
^6S8 
1,282 
•1,584 
18381 
1.804 
4,500 

•  1,150 
6,049 

•1,066 
4,571 
5,462 
6,771 
8.871 

•  1,591 
1.S08 
8,518 

869 

2,117 

210 

8,081 

18,166 

4.938 

6,782 

•2,068 

12,916 

8,456 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

I»^ 

Ingham ...» 

88,676 

88,872 

6,878 

isiiM 

66 
42,081 
84  842 

2,987 
78,258 

4.270 

8,288 
80,188 

6,268 
48348 
22,261 

'1902 

81,627 

12,582 

1,884 

26,894 

10,(»66 

18,978 

11.987 

6.898 

1,558 

88,624 

88,148 

«6iK6 
14.688 
41.687 
11,699 

1,914 

2,666 

10,777 

467 

1,974 
88,126 

8.118 

1,469 
69.096 
26,841 

1.676 
27,060 
46,197 
26,626 
25,788 
80,807 
41,848 
166,444 

6,816 

87.666 
82.801 
1^224 

4.482 
18,7M 
186 
46,081 
89.278 

6,160 
109,922 

2,694 

6,506 
29,218 

7,944 
48,448 
20,868 

2,465 

7,880 
81,618 
24,280 
860 
89,621 
16,886 
19,697 
88.689 
10,667 

6,048 
82,887 
82,687 

1,487 
40,018 
«),476 
41,246 
16,698 

6,6b8 

8,766 
14.680 

1,904 

4,272 
85.868 

4,687 

2,068 
82,278 
82,689 

6.818 
80,982 
62,106 
85,856 
82.608 
80,541 
42,210 
257.114 
11,278 

8,990 

Ionia 

•1,071 

Iosco 

6351 

Iron 

4,488 

Isabella 

Isle  Boyale 

^^ 

Jackson 

8.000 

Kalamazoo 

4.881 

Kalkaska. 

2,228 

Kent 

86,669 

Keweenaw 

•1,876 

Lake 

i.u 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

•926 
l,e91 

Lenawee 

1()5 

Livingston 

Luoe 

•1,898 
2,456 

Mackinac. 

4,928 

Macomb 

186 

Manistee 

11.696 

Manltou 

Marquette 

•474 

14.12T 

Mason 

Mecosta 

6JttO* 
6.7i4 

Menominee 

21,696 

Midland 

8,764 

Misaankee 

8,496 

Monroe 

♦1,287 

Montcalm 

•611 

Montm<»«Dey 

1,487 

Muskegon 

18,427 

Newavffo 

&!7S8 

oauSa:::;::::::::.;:::: 

•299 

Oceana 

S.999 

Ogemaw 

8,660 

Ontonagon 

1.191 

Osceola 

8,^96 

Oscoda 

1,487 

Otsego 

2,298 

Ottawa 

2:288 

Presque  Isle 

1,674 

Roscommon 

674 

Baglnaw 

88,178 

flanUac 

6.248 

4,248 

Shiawassee      . .     « 

8.888 

8t  Clair. 

6;^ 

St.  Joseph 

•1,270 

TusoolaT 

6.770 

Van  Buron 

•266 

Washtenaw 

862 

Wayne 

9a670 

Wexford 

4,468 

Total 

1,686,987 

2,098,889 

466,966 

•Decrease. 

Conntj  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Michigan 
counties  in  1890  was  $1,615,028,  an  increase  of 
1718,328  in  ten  years.  Of  this  sum,  1 1,815,000 
was  a  bonded  debt,  and  $300,028  a  floating  debt. 

Finances. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  operations  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1880:  Balance  on 'June  30, 1888, 
$1,188,567.70;  total  receipts  during  the  year,  $3,- 
062,551.48;  total  disbursements,  $3,134,029.09; 
balance  on  June  80.  1889,  $1,116,189.19.  The 
summary  for  the  general  fund  is  as  follows: 
Balance  on  June  30, 1888,  $903,857.83 ;  receipts 
for  the  year,  $1,928,013.86 ;  expenditures,  $1,973,- 
178.59 ;  balance  on'  June  30,  1889.  $858,697.60. 
Included  in  the  general  fund  receipts  is  the  sum 
of  $1,892,351.70,  received  of  county  treasurers 
from  the  State  tax  levy.  The  State  also  received 
a  revenue  of  $947,171.66  during  the  year  fi*om 
taxation  of  railroad,  insurance,  telegraph.  t<>le- 
phone,  mining,  and  other  companies.  Of  this 
sum,  all  but  $61,127.72,  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund,  was  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 
The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  various  State  institutions  for  the  year 
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ending  June  80,  1889,  and  the  portion  thereof 
defrayed  from  the  State  treasury : 


iNsrrrunoNS. 

Fh»  State 
UmMor,, 

nomoUMT 

Michigan  Soldtera'  Home 

Bchoola  for  deaf,  damb,  blind,  etc. 

Insane  asrlnmB 

Imtittttions  of  Icarninfr. 

tlons 

$49,450  88 
129,427  24 
886^844  08 
887,746  86 

826,CS7  59 
108,191  65 

$25,048  68 

5,760  16 

176,160  99 

145,467  27 

18^968  19 

MU>^ll«ii^n(i 

1,264  22 

■  •     • 

Total 

$1,282»788  80 

$589,668  48 

Bafldtoj«4 
■p«U. 

Michigan  Soldiers*  Home 

Schools  fordeaf;dQmb,  bUnd,eto. 
Insane  asylums 

$28,874  90 
•121,545  08 
475,482  26 
281,018  54 

488,204  41 
96,860  97 

$87,128  25 

7,877  80 

£9,570  70 

Instttotlons  of  learning 

tions 

197,668  74 
92.810  86 

Mlscelianeoas 

2,956  27 

Total 

$1,486,481  11 

$877,007  12 

The  State  debt  at  the  beginning  of  1890 
amounted  to  $289,992.88,  of  which  |229,000  be- 
came due  and  was  paid  during  the  year,  and  the 
remainder  has  long  since  ceased  to  bear  interest, 
being  payable  upon  presentation  of  the  bonds  at 
the  State  treasury.  The  debt  is,  therefore,  prac- 
tically extinguished.  But  there  is  a  trust  fund 
debt  on  which  the  State  agrees  to  pay  interest 
permanently  for  the  benefit  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. This  has  been  accumulating  since  1845. 
Edneation.— The  following  statistics  cover 
the  public-school  year  1888-*89 :  Number  of  dis- 
tricts 7,145,  increase  in  one  year  58 ;  school  pop- 
ulation 640.069,  increase  10,146 ;  numl)er  enrolled 
in  public  schools  4^,604,  decrease  1,614 ;  average 
duration  of  schools  in  months  7*7,  increase  '1 ; 
male  teachers  employed  3,681,  decrease  92 ;  female 
teachers  employed  12,894,  increase  404 ;  average 
monthly  wages,  male  teachers  $46.81,  increase 
64  cents ;  average  monthly  wages,  female  teachers 
$82.82,  increase  75  cents ;  school-houses  7,498,  in- 
crease 65  (5,796  are  frame,  1,199  brick,  71  stone, 
and  427  log);  valne  of  school  property  $18,286,- 
637,  increase  $529,584.  The  school  revenue  for 
the  year  was  as  follows ;  Balance  on  hand,  $881,- 
587.24;  receipts  from  one-mill  tax.  $672,465.09; 
from  primary-school  interest  fund,  $827,778.44 ; 
from  non-resident  tuition,  $56,103.85 ;  from  dis- 
trict taxes.  $8,395,080.29 ;  from  all  other  sources, 
$585,775.21 ;  total,  $6,368,734.62.  The  disburse- 
ments  were,  for  male  teachers,  $929,721.11 ;  fe- 
male teachers,  $2,263,814 ;  buildings  and  re- 
pairs, $641,661.48  :  bonded  indebtedness  paid, 
$327,885.32 :  all  other  purposes,  $1,117,327.17 ; 
total,  $5,280,409.08,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,088,- 
825.54  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  While 
there  were  10,146  more  children  of  school  age  in 
the  State  in  1889  than  in  the  year  preceding,  it 
appears  that  the  attendance  upon  the  schools 
was  less  by  1,614.  In  the  graded  schools  there 
*  was  an  increased  attendance  of  3,285,  while  in 
the  ungraded  schools  there  was  a  decrease  of 
4,899.  The  cause  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  not 
clear.  The  compulsory  school  law  of  1885  has 
not  accomplished  its  object.  It  is  so  defective 
that  its  enforcement  in  its  present  form  is  im- 


practicable. Under  the  free-text-book  law  of 
1889,  520  districts,  at  their  annual  meetings  in 
1889,  voted  to  adopt  the  free-text-book  system. 
There  has  been  a  complete  change  in  popular 
opinion  since  1887,  when  the  free- text-book  idea 
had  such  weak  support  in  the  Legislature  that 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  question  to  a  vote 
in  either  branch. 

The  principal  of  the  various  permanent  edu- 
cational funds  held  by  the  State  on  June  80, 
1889,  was  as  follows :  Frimary  School  fund,  $4,- 
529,677.44:  University  fund,  $545,946.47;  Agri- 
cultural College  fund,  $454,636.07;  Normal 
School  fund,  $09,556.54. 

During  18i89  the  State  Superintendent  reports 
812  private  schools,  an  increase  of  6  over  1888, 
with  277  male  and  422  female  teachers  and  84,* 
179  pupils,  a  decrease  of  21  teachers  and  an  in- 
crease of  8,106  pupils. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  various  State 
educational  institutions  for  the  year  1888-^89 
was  as  follows:  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  1,885 ;  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  840; 
Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  803;  Michigan  Mining 
School,  Houghton,  40;  School  for  the  Dea^ 
Flint,  802;  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  103; 
State  Reform  School,  Lansing,  712;  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  Adrian,  299 ;  School  for  Depend- 
ent Children,  Coldwater,  372. 

Charities.— There  were  about  2,840  patients 
at  the  four  insane  asylums  of  the  State  on  June 
80  of  this  year,  990  being  at  the  Pontiac  Asv- 
lum,  687  at  the  Traverse  City  Asylum,  969  at 
the  Kalamazoo  Asylum,  and  about  200  at  the 
Ionia  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals.  All  of  these 
institutions  are  overcrowded,  and  the  increase  of 
the  insane  is  about  200  annually. 

At  the  State  Soldiers'  Home  the  number  of 
veterans  admitted  during  the  two  years  ending 
June  80  was  495.  At  the  beginning  of  that  pe- 
riod there  were  395  inmates  and  162  were  read- 
mitted. The  current-expense  fund  was  over- 
drawn on  June  30, 1890,  $18,797.05. 

Live  Stock. — The  following  statistics  of  live 
stock  in  the  State  reported  for  1890  were  com- 
piled by  the  Secretary  of  State:  Number  of 
norses,  396,888 ;  milch  cows,  405,675 ;  other  cat- 
tle, 863,519;  hogs,  450,748;  sheep,  1,908,254 
Compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  previous  year 
theife  is  an  increase  of  11,892  in  the  number  of 
horses,  and  of  2,842  in  the  number  of  milch 
cows,  and  a  decrease  of  86,586  in  other  cattle,  of 
5,258  hogs,  and  of  26.725  sheep. 

Railroads. — The  total  revenue  realized  from 
the  operation  of  Michigan  railroads  during  the 
year  was  $96,428,071.62,  or  an  increase  of  $15,- 
755,306.59.  The  operating  expenses  for  the  same 
period  were  $64,613,791.98,  leavine  a  net  income 
for  the  year  on  traffic  account  of  $31,809,276.64, 
which  was  $6,136,681.28  in  excess  of  the  net  in- 
come of  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  re- 
turned to  shareholders  in  dividends  was  $8,096,- 
184.32,  or  3-41  per  cent,  more  than  was  returned 
the  previous  year.  The  average  dividend  was 
4'81  per  cent. 

The  track  mileage  in  the  State,  as  ascertained 
for  purposes  of  taxation  in  1890,  was  6,068  miles. 
The  amount  realized  to  the  State  treasury  from 
the  specific  taxation  of  railroad  companies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1889,  payable  July 
1, 1890,  was  $757,284.94,  which  was  an  increase 
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upon  the  amount  of  the  previous  year  of  $4,510,- 
640,  or  6-83  per  cent. 

Banks. — On  Jan.  7,  1880,  when  the  present 
State  banking  law  went  into  effect,  there  were 
80  banks  doing  business  in  the  State,  with  assets 
amounting  to  $38,963,417.  At  the  close  of  this 
year  there  were  107.  State  banks,  with  assets 
amounting  to  |56,648,415,  an  increase  in  two 
years  of  27  in  number  and  $17,684,998  in  assets. 
Sixty-seven  State  banks  are  savines  banks  or 
banks  with  savings  departments.  These,  on  Dec. 
19,  reported  their  savings  deposits  as  $27,779,186, 
and  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings  de- 
partment as  124,664.  The  average  rat«  of  in- 
terest paid  to  depositors  is  3*76  per  cent. 

Sail — The  salt -producing  territory  of  the 
•State  is  divided  into  9  districts,  having  a  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  5,950,000  barrels.  There 
are  122  salt  manufacturing  companies,  and  97 
of  them  were  operated  during  the  year  with  99 
steam  and  7  pan  blocks  and  4,000  solar  salt 
covers.  The  amount  of  salt  inspected  during 
the  year  to  Nov.  30  was  3,888,637  barrels.  The 
amount  inspected  in  1889  was  3,846,979  barrels. 

Farm  Mortgiures. — An  elaborate  report  of 
the  State  Labor  Commissioner  regarding  farm 
mortgages  was  published  during  the  year.  The 
report  embraces  returns  from  seven  tenths  of  the 
State,  which  are  summarized  as  follow:  Num- 
ber of  farms,  90,803 ;  farms  occupied  by  owners, 
84,488 ;  number  of  farms  not  mortgaged,  47,724; 
number  of  farma  mortgaged,  48,079;  assessed 
value  of  farms  mortgaged,  $79,713,041;  total 
mortgage  indebtedness,  $37,456,372;  average 
tate  of  interest,  7-2.  The  percentage  of  mort- 
gages on  farms  is  about  the  same  as' that  on 
other  real  estate. 

Decisions. — Since  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature  of  1889  many  of  the  important 
measurea-passed  by  it  have  been  brought  before 
the  State  Supreme  Court  to  test  their  constitu- 
tionality. In  the  case  of  Attorney-General  va, 
Detroit,  decided  by  that  court  late  in  1889,  it 
was  held  that  the  act  of  that  year  providing  a 
registration  law  for  the  city  of  Detroit  was  un- 
constitutional, because  it  operated  to  disfranchise 
certain  classes  of  citizens. 

On  May  9  of  this  year  a  decision  was  given,  in 
the  case  of  Rode  vs.  Phelps,  declaring  null  and 
void  the  high-license  act  of  1889.  The  court 
found,  on  inspection  of  the  legislative  journals, 
that  the  act  certified  to  by  the  presiding  officers 
of  each  house  and  approved  by  the  Governor 
was  not  the  act  that  was  finally  passed  by  both 
houses,  but  was  the  original  bill  without  the  final 
amendments.  It  was  decided  that  the  court  had 
authority  to  go  behind  the  certificate  of  the  pre- 
siding officers  and  to  examine  the  records  of 
each  house.  As  the  act  had  never  passed  either 
house  in  its  existing  form  it  was  declared  void, 
and  the  license  act  of  1882  became  operative. 

On  Oct.  10,  in  the  case  of  Feek  vs.  Blooming- 
dale,  the  constitutionality  of  the  local-option 
law  of  1889  was  sustained  by  the  same  court. 
Among  other  points,  the  court  decided  that  the 
provision  prohibiting  a  vote  on  the  license  ques- 
tion in  any  county  more  frequently  than  once  in 
two  years'  was  not  an  attempted  delegation  of 
irrepealable  legislative  power  to  the  people  of 
each  county,  but  was  such  a  delegation  of  power 
as  the  State  Constitution  authorized  in  Article 


lY,  section  38,  thereof.  The  court  also  held  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  State  Constitution  to 
prevent  the  Legislature  from  passing  laws  for 
particular  localities,  or  from  suspending  the  op- 
eration of  general  laws  in  any  locality,  as  con- 
templated by  this  act. 

Four  days  later  the  same  court  filed  a  decision 
in  the  case  of  Detroit  vs.  Rush  upholding  the 
Australian  ballot  law  of  1889.  It  decided  that 
there  was  nothiuja^  in  the  law  to  prevent  persons 
blind  or  otherwise  disabled  from  receiving  as- 
sistance in  preparing  their  ballots,  or  from  being 
conducted  to  tne  polls  when  unable  to  go  alone; 
that  it  therefore  disfranchised  no  one ;  that  its 
provisions  could  be  carried  out  by  the  proper 
officers  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  and 
reason;  that  mandamus  would  issue  to  compel 
them  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  that  the  fact  that 
no  provision  was  made  for  paying  the  expenses 
necessary  to  c^rry  out  the  act  was  no  objection, 
as  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  a  municipal 
officer  carries  with  it  an  obligation  on  the  {Myt 
of  the  municipality  to  bear  the  expense. 

On  Dec.  24  the  same  court  rendered  two  other 
important  opinions.  In  the  case  of  Wellman  vs. 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  it  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Chapman  graded  pMissen- 
ger  fare  act  of  1889.  Under  this  law  all  Michi- 
gan roads  whose  gross  passenger  earnings  were 
$3,000  a  mile  were  limited  to  a  charge  of  two 
cents  a  mile,  those  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  to 
two  and  a  half  cents,  and  all  others  to  three  cents, 
with  special  provisions  for  the  upper  peninsula 
roads.  The  constitutional  amendment  of  1870 
authorized  the  Legislature  to  establish  "  reason- 
able maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  freights  on  different 
railroads  in  this  State,"  and  Justice  Morse,  in 
his  opinion,  holds  that  this,  beyond  all  doubt,  au- 
thorizes the  Legislature  to  tii.  maximum  rates, 
with  the  sole  restriction  that  such  maximum 
rates  shall  be  reasonable.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
opinion  maintains  that  the  word  **  different,"  as 
used  in  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  au- 
thorizes the  Legislature  not  only  to  classify  the 
railroads  in  sucn  legislation,  but  to  legislate  dif- 
ferently for  different  roads.  The  rates  are  be- 
lieved by  the  court  to  be  reasonable:  and  the 
classification  of  roads  according  to  their  gross 
earnings  is  approved. 

In  the  other  opinion  of  this  date  the  court  de- 
clared the  law  of  1889,  providing  for  cumulative 
voting  for  Representatives  in  the  Legislature,  in 
districts  where  more  than  one  Representative  is 
to  be  chosen,  to  be  unconstitutional.  Under  this 
statute  the  Republicans  of  the  Detroit  city  dis- 
trict, which  is  entitled  to  seven  Representatives, 
cumulated  their  votes  upon  four  candidates,  and 
the  Republicans  of  Grand  Rapids,  which  is  en- 
titled to  two,  cumulated  their  votes  upon  one. 
In  each  case  Democratic  boards  of  canvassers 
canvassed  the  cumulative  ballots  as  a  single  vote 
and  issued  certificates  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates.   The  court  declares  the  action  legal. 

Political.— The  first  State  ticket  in  the  fiM 
this  year  was  nominated  by  the  Prohibitionists, 
in  State  convention  at  Lansing,  on  July  30,  and 
contained  the  following  names:  For  Governor, 
Azariah  S.  Partridge ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Henry  I.  Allen ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Edwin  S. 
Palmiter;  for  Treasurer,  Ansel  P.  Coddington; 
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for  Auditor,  Lucius  A.  Ives ;  for  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, James  R.  Adsett;  for  Superintendent  of 
.  Public  Instruction,  David  Howell ;  for  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Noah  W.  Cheever ;  for  Com- 
missioner of  the  Land  OfSce,  Carlton  Peck ;  for 
Member  of  State  Board  of  Education,  Charles 
Scott  A  platform  was  adopted  containing  the 
usual  resolutions  against  liquor  selling. 

On  July  1  a  State  convention  met  at  Detroit, 
composed  largely  of  representatives  of  the  Pa- 
trons of  Industry,  a  farmers' organization,  which 
has  proved  popular.  There  were  also  present 
delegates  from  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  from 
various  labor  organizations.  An  independent 
political  party,  styled  the  Industrial  party,  was 
there  formed, "and  the  following  ticket  was  nomi- 
nated: For  Governor,  Eugene  Belden;  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John  M.  McGregor;  for  Secre- 
tary of  State,  William  E.  Adams;  for  Treasurer, 
Henry  B.  Blackman ;  for  Auditor,  William  W. 
Graham;  for  Attorney-General,  Adolphus  A. 
Ellis ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Charles  A.  luittler ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  O'Brien  J.  Atkinson;  for  Commissioner 
of  the  Land  Office,  David  Treat ;  for  Member  of 
State  Board  of  Education,  James  Powers.  A 
platform  was  adopted  substantially  embodying 
the  principles  of  the  national  Farmers'  Alliance. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  De- 
troit on  Aug.  29.  Its  nominees  were :  James  M. 
Turner  for  Governor,  William  S.  Linton  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Washington  Gardner  for 
Secretary  of  State,  Joseph  B.  Moore  for  Treas- 
urer, Theron  F.  Giddings  for  Auditor,  Benjamin 
W.  Huston  for  Attorney-General,  Orr  Schurts 
for  Superintendenb  of  Public  Instruction,  Ed- 
ward Cahill  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
John  G.  Berry  for  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office,  James  M.  Ballon  for  Member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  platform  includes 
the  following : 

We  fkvoT  such  changes  incur  State  tax  laws  as  shall 
provide  for  a  more  equal  and  just  assessment  of  real, 
personal,  and  corporate  property,  to  the  end  that  all 
propertv  in  the  state,  and  not  exempted,  shall  con- 
tribute its  equal  share  m  maintaining  the  public  bur- 
dens. 

We  favor  such  a  change  in  our  tax  laws  as  will  com- 
pel no  person  to  pay  taxes  on  a  greater  interest  in 
property  than  he  owns. 

We  leafflrm  the  position  of  the  Republican  party, 
heretofore  expressed  in  its  State  platforms  of  1886  ana 
1888,  upon  the  temperance  questions. 

We  oppose  the  further  issue  of  free  passes  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  and  all  other  public  officers. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
Grand  Rapids  on  Sept.  10,  and  nominated  the 
following  ticket :  For  Governer,  Edwin  B.  Wi- 
nans ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  Strong ; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  E.  Soper;  for 
Treasurer,  Frederick  Braastad;  for  Auditor, 
G^rge  W.Stone;  for  Attorney-General,  Adol- 
phus A.  Ellis ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Ferris  S.  Fitch ;  for  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  John  W.  McGrath;  for  Com- 
missioner of  the  Land  Office,  E.  D.  Baker;  for 
Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  David 
A.  Hammond.  The  name  of  George  T.  Shaffer 
was  later  substituted  for  that  of  E.  D.  Baker. 
The  platform  includes  the  following : 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  secret  ballot  and  of  such  legis- 
lation as  shall  be  adequate  to  effectually  preserve  the 


purity  of  elections  while  securing  to  each  voter  the' 
exercise  of  his  franchise. 

We  demand  that  henceforth  the  issuing  of  all  cireu-  ' 
lating  medium  be  made   under   acts   of   Congress, 
through  the  National  Treasury,  in  such  amounts  as 
the  business  wants  of  the  country  require. 

We  believe  in  the  ftee  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, and  condemn  the  Republican  party  because  it  de- 
monetized silver  and  still  rellises  the  demands  of  the 
people  for  a  restoration  ot  silver  to  complete  equality 
with  gold. 

The  November  election  resulted  in  the  first 
complete  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  since 
the  State  election  in  1854  For  Governor,  Wi- 
nans  received  188,725  votes;  Turner,  172,205; 
Partridge,  28,651 ;  and  Belden,  18,198— a  Demo- 
cratic plurality  of  11,520.  The  other  Demo- 
cratic candidates  were  elected  by  the  following 
pluralities:  Lieutenant-Governor,  1,842;  Secre- 
tory of  Stote,  2,706;  Treasurer,  887;  Auditor, 
8,277;  Attorney-General,  7,486;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  8,861 ;  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  4,644 ;  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office,  8,142 ;  Member  of  the  Stote  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 3,536.  Upon  the  question  of  calling  a 
Constitutional  Convention  the  vote  was  16,431  in 
its  favor,  and  26,  261  against  it.  Members  of  the 
Legislature  were  electeid  as  follow:  Senate,  Re- 

Sublicans  14,  Democrats  14,  and  Patrons  of  In- 
ustry  4 ;  House,  Republicans  87,  Democrats  57, 
Patrons  of  Industry  6.  Eight  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen were  elected,  and  3  Republicans. 

MILITARY  ORDER  OF  AMERICA,  an  or- 
ganization that  was  granted  a  charter  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1889.  There 
were  43  incorporators,  from  all  ranks  in  the 
United  States  army  during  the  civil  war,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  or  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Among 
the  incorporators  were  Major  William  Howard 
Mills,  Col.  Royal  E.  Whitman,  Gen.  Marcus  J. 
Wright,  Gen.  Albert  Ordway,  Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss, 
Col.  Felix  A.  Reeve,  Col.  T.  G.  Morrow,  Major  W. 
P.  Huxford,  Col.  W.  G.  Moore,  Gen.  William  a 
Rosecrans,  Cq|.  George  K.  Brady,  Gen.  James  R. 
O'Beime,  Dr.  J.  F.  Hartigan,  Gen.  James  B.  Colt, 
and  Col.  James  A.  Bates.  The  object,  purposes, 
and  powers  of  the  corporation  were  limited  to 
"  the  erection  and  provision  of  a  memorial  build- 
ing at  the  national  capital,  which  shall  be  a  suit- 
able monument  to  the  valor,  patriotism,  and  fidel- 
ity,of  the  American  soldier  and  sailor  since  the 
days  of  George  Washington,  and  the  estoblish- 
ment  therein  of  a  war  museum  and  library ;  to 
perfecting  of  the  fraternization  of  Appomattox  ; 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  memories  of  the  heroic 
dead ;  to  the  strengthening  of  the  renewed  bonds 
of  union  between  the  Stotes ;  to  the  education  of 
their  children  so  as  to  forever  insure  the  nation 
from  the  perils  of  another  civil  war  from  any 
cause ;  ana  to  promote  purposes  fraternal,  char- 
itoble,  loyal,  and  historical,  and  in  no  sense  par- 
tisan." The  order  consists,  first,  of  the  men  who 
were  regularly  enlisted  or  mustered  in  either  of 
the  contending  armies  during  the  war ;  second, 
of  their  sons  who  have  reached  a  required  age ; 
third,  of  such  patriotic  citizens  as  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  its  success.  Half  of  all  admission  fees 
and  fixed  dues  from  members  go  to  a  building 
fund  to  be  used,  first,  for  the  erection  of  the  me- 
morial building  until  completed,  and  then  for 
the  creation  of  the  war  museum  and  library. 
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Congress  was  not  asked  for  anything  more  than 
a  perpetual  charter  and  the  permission  to  erect 
the  building  on  one  of  the  public  reservations, 
and  to  have  the  right  to  receive  one  copy  of  each 
of  the  books  sent  by  publishers  to  the  congres- 
sional library. 

MINNESOTA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  May  11,  1858;  area,  83,365  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  172,0!^  in 
1860;  439,706  in  1870;  780.773  in  1880;  and  1,- 
301,826  in  1890.    Capital,  St  Paul. 

CtoYernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William  R. 
Merriam,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Al- 
bert E.  Rice ;  Secretary  of  State,  Hans  Mattson ; 
Auditor,  W.  W.  Braden ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Bob- 
leter;  Attorney-General,  Moses  E.  Clapp;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  D.  L.  Kiehle ; 
Insurance  Commissioner,  C.  P.  Bailey ;  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  John  P.  Will- 
iams, John  L.  Gibbs,  George  L.  Becker;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  Giliillan; 
Associate  Justices,  Loren  W.  Collins,  William 
Mitchell,  Daniel  A.  Dickenson,  and  Charles  K 
Vanderburffh. 

Popalation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  of  this  year,  compared  with 
similar  figures  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1800. 

Incnut. 

AltWn 

366 

7,108 

6,316 

10 

8,012 

&A6S 

22,889 

12,018 

1,280 

14,140 

4^ 

^408 

7.982 

&,88T 

65 

5,&88 

2,319 

17,891 

11.844 

9,180 

18,016 

28,102 

16,069 

29,661 

8,004 

67,018 

16,882 

"im 

124 
4,806 

605 
10,163 

905 
4,881 

106 

10.108 

2.946 

6,257 

992 

12.842 
11,789 

1,501 

6.875 
16,799 

8,6l>4 
12,888 

4,486 

2,462 

9,884 

9,401 

812 

6,284 

^722 

29,210 

16,817 

.6,272 

16,582 

1,247 

8,555 

10,869 

7,412 

8,852 

80,240 

10,864 

14.606 

16,708 

26,888 

17,962 

28.806 

6,875 

18^294 

14,658 

1,412 

7.607 

748 

8,924 

1.579 

18,997 

^897 

10,882 

1,299 

19,067 

6.691 

9,.V)1 

9,180 

9,408 

17,(>26 

16.456 

2,845 

18,825 

18.019 

6.692 

18,a82 

7,968 

2,096 

Anoka. 

2,776 

Decker      

4,188 

Beltrami 

808 

Benton 

8.273 

Big  Stone 

2.084 

Blui^Rarth 

6,821 

Brovrn 

8,799 

Carlton 

4.048 

Carver 

8,893 

Case 

761 

Chippewa 

8,147 

Chlsaffo 

San 

Clay 

^680 

Cook 

88 

Cottonwood 

1,879 

Cpow  Wing 

Dakota 

6,588 
2.649 

Dodge 

*480 

DougliM ..■,,..... 

6,476 

Furlbault 

niioa 

Fillmore 

•1,824 

Freeborn 

1,898 

Goodhue 

*845 

Grant 

8,871 

Hennepin 

11S,2«1 

HoQBton 

•1,679 

Habbard 

1.412 

Isanti 

2.644 

Itaaca 

619 

Jackson 

4,118 

Kanabec » .  t 

1,074 

KandlyohL 

8,888 

KIttaon 

4,482 

Tjac  qnl  Parlo 

6,491 

Lake. 

1,198 
i9U 

Le  Sueur 

Lincoln 

2,746 

Lyon 

8,244 

VftMhl^Il. 

8,188 

4,154 

Martin 

McLeod 

4.684 

Meeker. 

8.717 

MlUeLMfl 

1,844 

Morrison 

7,460 

Mower 

1.220 

Murray 

8,068 
1,049 
8.588 

Nicollet 

Kobles 

OOUNTira. 

1880. 

1800. 

IlHTCMa. 

Norman.....     

21*548 

18,676 
1,865 
2,092 

11.488 
^S74 

45.890 
6376 

10,791 

22,481 
8,669 
4,604 

18,616 

8.sy« 

10.687 
21,966 
12,460 
8,911 
7,478 
6,188 
1,607 
18,206 
2,030 
12,885 
19,568 
6,104 

27,197 
18,104 

6,884 

10,618 
19,484 
84,»8 

4,062 

6,188 
80,198 
10,082 
189,796 

9,886 
17,<i99 
28,968 

6.817 
44.868 
18.881 

6,908 
16,199 
84,844 
18,288 

6,261 
10,161 
12,980 

4.616 
16,972 

4.068 
18,818 
86.998 

7,746 

4,846 
88,797 
84,164 

9,864 

10,618 

Olmsted.: 

•8.109 

OtterTall 

Pine 

15;i57 
2,6^T 

Pipestone 

8.010 

Polk 

18^759 

Pope 

4,158 

Bamsey  

98:906 

Eedw(id 

4.011 

RenTiUe 

6,80$ 

Rloe  

1.487 

Bock 

8.148 

BtLouls 

4018&8 

Boott 

815 

Bherbome 

2.056 

SlWey 

Bteams 

4<562 

12,888 

Steele 

7T8 

Btevens 

1^840 

Bwift. 

Todd 

8.688 
6,797 

Tnverse 

8;069 

Wabasha 

*  1,284 

Wadena 

im 

Waseca 

Washington 

988 
6,429 

Watonwan 

8^648 

Wilkin 

8.440 

Winona 

6.600 

Wright 

6^060 

TeUow  Medidoe 

8,970 

Total. 

780,778 

1,801,886 

021,058 

*  Decrease. 

Finaoces.— For  the  two  years  ending  July  31, 
1890,  the  summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
at  the  State  Treasury  was  as  follows :  Balance  in 
all  funds,  Aug.  1, 1888,  11,342,362.67;  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ensuing,  |3,296,287.27 ;  total 
disDursements,  $8,532,507.42;  balance  in  all 
funds,  July  31,  1889,  $1,106,142.52;  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  beginning  Aug.  1, 1889,  $3,- 
940,064.02;  total  disbursements,  $3,407,983.45; 
balance  in  all  funds,  July  31, 1890,  $1,638,223.09. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  revenue 
fund  were  as  follow:  Balance  on  Aug.  1, 1888, 
$139,990.72 ;  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing,  $1,- 
939,668.61;  disbursements,  $2,064,127.16;  bal- 
ance on  July  31, 1889,  $15,532.17;  receipts  for 
the  year  beginning  Aug.  1, 1889,  $2,188,156.80; 
disbursements,  $1,832,966.81;  balance  on  July 
31, 1890,  $370,722.16.  Included  in  the  revenue- 
fund  receipts  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 1889, 
were  $794,663  from  State  taxes,  $685,433.02 
from  taxes  on  railroads,  $102,981.61  from  in- 
surance taxes,  $250,000  from  sale  of  State  bonds, 
and  $18,948.59  from  interest  on  deposits.  For 
the  year  ending  July  31, 1890,  the  revenue-fund 
receipts  from  State  taxes  were  $880,805.79 ;  from 
taxes  on  railroads,  $702.367.73 ;  from  insurance 
taxes,  $107,726.57;  from  sale  of  State  bonds, 
$150,000;  from  fees  for  new  incorporations, 
$43,554.  The  disbursements  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1889,  from  the  same  funa.  included 
$149,777.63  for  legislative  expenses;  $117,464.36 
for  executive  expenses ;.  $120,883.64  for  judicial 
expenses;  $98,660.05 for  seed-grain  relief  bonds; 
$73,587.50  for  interest  on  railroad  adjustment 
bonds;  $150,495.44  for  support  first  insane 
hospital ;  $133,166.66  for  support  second  insane 
hospital;  $87,244.42  for  State  Reformatory; 
$81,939.84  for  State-Prison  support;  $87,578.18 
for  Institute  for  Defectives;  $38,992.17  forsup- 

S)rt  of  Reform  School ;  $24,996.13  for  Soldiers' 
ome  support;    $36,153.77  for   State   public- 
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school  support.  For  the  year  ending  July  81, 
1890,  the  disbursements  for  the  same  purposes 
were  as  follow:  Legislative  expenses,  |222.47; 
executive  expenses,  $88,114.69 ;  judicial  ex- 
penses, $134,8(56.72;  first  insane  hospital  support, 
$155,359.09 ;  second  insane  hospital  support, 
$162,838.94 ;  third  insane  hospital  support,  $14,- 
868.28;  Stete  Reformatory,  $28,000;  State-Pris- 
on support,  $82,755.85 ;  Institute  for  Defectives 
support,  $105,075.77;  Reform-School  support, 
$43,649.62;  Soldiers'  Home  support,  $29,950.04: 
State  public-school  support,  $22,114.80;  interest 
on  railroad  adjustment  bonds,  $101,805. 

The  eeneral  school  fund  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments for  the  two  years  were  as  follow :  Balance 
on  Aug.  1,  1888,  $564,543.52;  receipts  for  the 
year  ensuing,  $817,462.29 ;  disbursements,  $790,- 
181.97;  balance  on  July  81,  1889,  $591,828.84; 
receipts  for  the  year  ensuing,  $890,082.76 ;  dis- 
bursements, $793,267.01;  balance  on  July  81, 
1890,  $688,589.59.  From  this  fund  the  sum  of 
$789,889.12  was  apportioned  in  1889  to  the  vari- 
ous school  districts  for  support  of  schools,  and 
in  1890  the  sum  of  $791,903.48  was  apportioned 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  State  debt  consists  of  but  two  classes  of 
bonds:  Minnesota  4i-per-cent.  railroad  adjust- 
ment bonds,  $3,965,000;  Minnesota  4-per-cent. 
revenue  and  building  bonds,  $400,000;  total, 
$4,365,000.  The  adjustment  bonds  bear  date 
July  1,  1881,  due  in  twenty  years,  and  are  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  the  State,  after  ten 
years.  The  revenue  and  building  bonds  are 
payable  at  any  time  within  eight  vears  from  date 
of  issue  (1889).  All  of  these  bonds  are  held  by 
trust  funds  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
$1,686,000. 

Conntjr  Debts. — ^The  total  debt  of  Minnesota 
counties  m  1890  was  $8,275,887,  an  increase  of 
$2,861,591  in  ten  years.  Of  this  $8,126,488  was 
a  bonded  debt  and  $148,949  a  floating  debt. 

Edneation. — The  general  condition  of  the 
public  schools  in  1890  is  shown  by  the  following 
statistics :  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pul^ 
lie  schools  entitled  to  apportionment,  221,186; 
number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  not  en- 
titled to  apportionment,  59,774;  persons  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one, 
452,845 ;  average  daily  attendance,  127,025 ;  aver- 
age length  of  school,  in  months,  6.4 ;  number  of' 
t^hers  employed — males  2,114,  females  6,783 ; 
average  monthly  wages — males  $42,  females 
$81.09.  The  attendance  at  the  four  State  nor- 
mal schools  in  1890  was  827,  and  at  the  State 
University  1,0C2. 

State  Uniyeralty. — The  record  of  attendance 
at  the  State  University  for  1889-'90  is  as  fol- 
lows: University  courses,  663;  law,  184;  medi- 
cine and  dentistry,  127 ;  School  of  Agriculture, 
78 ;  total,  1,002.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
university  has  made  greater  progress  than  ever. 
Six  new  buildin|^s  have  been  erected — Pillsbury 
Hall  (a  stone  building  of  245  feet  front),  a  phys- 
ical and  chemical  latoratory,  a  brick  law  build- 
ing, a  heating  plant,  a  building  for  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  and  a  veterinary  nospital.  A  sum. 
raary  of  the  disbursements  is  as  follows:  Gen- 
eral university,  $122,989.67 ;  School  of  Agricult- 
ure, $25,878.10;  veterinary  hospital,  $1,338.74; 
liaw  School,  $10,096.89;  experiment  station, 
$5490;  total,  $160,353.30. 


Cliarities.— The  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
has  an  average  of  nearly  200  pupils,  the  School 
for  the  Blind  about  50,  and  tne  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  about  250.  The  foUowine  fig- 
ures show  the  total  expenses  of  each  school  and 
the  portion  thereof  borne  by  the  State :  School 
for  the  Deaf  (1889),  total,  $39,580.95;  receipts, 
$2,959.78 ;  cost  to  State,  $36,671.22 ;  (1890)  to- 
tal, $87,612.28;  receipts,  $2,752.86;  cost  to  State 
$34,859.42.  School  for  Blind  (1889),  total,  $15,- 
148.28;  receipts,  $427.21;  cost  to  State,  $14,- 
721.07;  (1890)  total,  $15,249.03;  receipts,  $740.- 
06 ;  cost  to  State,  $14,508.97.  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  (1889),  total,  $41,418.09 ;  receipts,  $861.- 
99;  cost,  $40,556.10;  (1890)  total,  $50,219.91; 
receipts,  $1,192.70;  cost,  $49,027.12. 

Prisons. — ^The  report  of  the  managers  of  the 
State  Prison  at  Stillwater  for  1890  snows  that, 
after  advertising  for  bids  for  labor  and  receiv- 
ing none,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Minne- 
sota Thrasher  Company  whereby  about  175  of 
the  convicts  were  employed.  A  large  number  of 
buildings  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  were 
owned  oy  the  Thrasher  Company,  having  been 
the  property  of  its  predecessor,  and  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  contract  with 
the  Thrasher  Company  to  agree  to  take  these 
buildings  as  part  payment  for  the  labor. 

In  accordance  with  a  widespread  sentiment, 
■  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  employ  a  portion  of 
the  prison  labor  in  making  binding  twine.  Ma- 
chinery for  this  purpose  was  purchased  by  a  com- 
mittee selected  for  that  purpose  and  a  guarantee 
has  been  given  that  the  machinery  will  perform 
the  labor  claimed  for  it.  The  St.  Cloud  Reform- 
atory will  soon  be  self-sustaining.  The  building 
is  inadequate. 

Grain  In8pection.-;-The  annual  report  for 
1890  of  the  State  Grain  Inspector  shows  that 
during  the  year  there  were  inspected  "  on  ar- 
rival at  the  three  terminal  points,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth.  107,979  car-loads  of 
spring  wheat  and  22,675  car-loads  of  coarse 
errain,  including  flax,  or  a  total  of  180,654  car- 
loads of  all  kinds  of  grain.  There  were  in- 
spected "  out  of  store  "  during  the  same  period, 
68,935  car-loads  of  spring  wheat  and  9,616  car- 
loads of  coarse  grains,  or  a  total  of  73,451  car- 
loads. The  number  of  railroad  inspection  sta- 
tions at  the  three  terminal  points  has  increased 
from  12  in  1885  to  27,  and  the  number  of  ele- 
vators from  15  to  30.  The  number  of  elevators 
and  mills  where  weighing  is  performed  is  49. 

Ileci8ion8.~0n  March  24,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  delivered  an  opinion  in  two  cases 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Minnesota 
law  which  authorizes  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
missioners to  establish  and  enforce  reasonable 
rates  for  railroad  transportation.  In  both  cases 
the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  was  re- 
versed and  the  law  declared  unconstitutional, 
on  the  p^round  that  the  railroads  are  entitled  to 
a  judicial  determination  of  the  fact-s  whether 
the  rates  established  are  just  and  reasonable,  a 
right  which  is  denied  them  under  the  law.  Jus- 
tices Bradley,  Gray,  and  Lamar  dissented  from 
this  opinion,  holding  that  the  establishment  and 
adjustment  of  rates  was  a  legislative  prerogative, 
and  not  a  judicial  one. 

On  May  19,  the  same  court  rendered  a  decision 
in  the  case  of  State  vs.  Barber,  declaring  uncon- 
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stitutional  the  act  of  1889  requiring  all  fi-esh 
meat  sold  in  the  State  to  be  cut  from  animals 
that  were  inspected  within  the  State  within 
twenty-four  hours  before  being  slaughtered. 
These  provisions  were  held  to  be  a  plam  inter- 
ference with  interstate  commerce  in  dressed 
meat,  and  therefore  invalid. 

Political.— The  first  State  ticket  in  the  field 
this  year  was  nominated  at  St.  Paul  by  the  Pro- 
hibition party  on  June  26.  It  contained  the 
following  names :  For  Governor,  J.  P.  Pinkham ; 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  ().  Barrett;  for  Sec- 
retary of  State,  H.  S.  Hilleboe ;  for  Auditor,  Ole 
Kron ;  for  Treasurer,  N.  R.  Frost ;  for  Attorney- 
General,  Robert  Taylor;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  N.  G.  Dean.  The  platform,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  declarations  on  the  liquor 

?[ue8tion,  contains  planks  favoring  various  re- 
orras  demanded  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

Some  days  prior  to  these  nominations  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Alliance  had  issued  a 
call  for  a  State  convention  of  that  order,  to  be 
held  at  St  Paul  on  July  16,  for  the  puri>ose  of 
taking  independent  political  action.  This  call 
was  issued  in  response  to  instructions  from  a 
large  number  of  local  Alliances,  and  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  order  throughout  the  State. 
The  convention  was  well  attend^,  and  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  were  made :  For  Governor, 
S.  M.  Owen;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  0. 
Barrett  (the  Prohibition  candidate);  for  Secre- 
tary of  State,  M.  Wesenber^ ;  for  Auditor,  P.'  H. 
Rahilly ;  for  Treasurer,  Eric  Mathison ;  for  At- 
torney-General, J.  M.  Burlinffame ;  for  Clerk  of 
Supreme  Court,  Frank  W.  Kolars.  Messrs.  Ra- 
hilly and  Burlingame  later  withdrew.  Adolf 
Bierman,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Auditor, 
and  Robert  Taylor,  the.  Prohibition  candidate 
for  Attorney-General,  were  then  adopted  as  the 
party  candidates  for  these  offices.  Tne  platform 
mcluded  the  following : 

As  produoere  we  demand  free  and  open  markets  for 
our  grain,  and  that  the  railwayR  shall  rcoeivo  and  Hhip 
grain,  as  they  receive  and  Bhip  other  commodities,  tor 
ue  owner  to  its  destination.  That  the  grading  of 
wheat  at  country  stations  be  abolished;  that  the 
right  to  establish  side  tracks  to  connect  grain  ware- 
houses and  the  equal  use  of  cars  shall  in  no  manner 
be  abridged. 

That  in  the  adjustment  of  a  schedule  of  rates  for  this 
State  we  believe  the  railroad  commissioners  should  be 
^ided  mainly  bv  the  Kchedule  of  rates  now  in  force 
m  Iowa.  But  if'  the  ^interstate  railways  leading  to 
Chioa^  shnll  make  iC  less  rate  than  the  Iowa  rates, 
we  demand  that  the  rates  to  Duluth  shall  be  no  ^at- 
er  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  to 
Chicago,  reasonable  terminal  and  transfer  charges  be- 
ing added  to  the  mileage  charges  as  provided  for  by 
the  freedom  of  traffic  law  now  on  our  statutes. 

That  we  demand  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
freedom  of  traffic  law,  the  present  grain  laws,  and  the 
law  for  the  distribution  or  cars,  and  the  erection  by 
the  State  of  public  warehouses,  whore  the  producer 
shall  store  his  grain  unmixed  hi  a  special  car  at  actual 
cost  at  Duluth  and  the  acrricultural  fair  grounds. 

That  we  hold  that  mortpaorc  indebtedness  should 
be  deducted  from  the  tax  upon  realty,  whether  such 
mortgagee  is  held  at  home  or  abroad. 

That  we  favor  a  material  reduction  of  interest  on 
money,  and  demand  that  severe  penalties  be  attached 
to  the  practice,  of  usury. 

We  at^k  the  next  Ixi^nslature  to  establish  the  Aus- 
tmlian  system  of  voting  for  the  whole  State. 

That  all  public  offices  which  directly  affect  the  in- 


terests of  the  people  should  be  made  elective,  and  for 
this  reason  we  hold  that  United  States  Senators  and 
railroad  commissioners  should  be  made  elective  by 
popular  vote. 

On  July  24  the  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  St.  Paul,  and  renominated  Gov.  Merr;- 
am.  Treasurer  Bobleter,  and  Attorney-General 
Clapp.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Gideon  S.  Ives 
was  nominated ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Fred  P. 
Brown ;  for  Auditor,  Peter  J.  McGuire ;  for  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles  P.  Holcomb.  The 
following  declarations  appear  in  the  platform : 

The  Republican  party  claims  that  in  its  high-license 
policy  In  reeard  to  the  liquor  traffic  it  has  inaugonted 
the  best  ana  most  effloient  method  of  dealing  with  the 
evils  attendant  upon  such  traffic  which  has  yet  been 
devised,  as  shown  in  the  results  which  have  followed. 

It  favors  a  reduction  of  the  le^  rate  of  interest 
permitted  by  written  contract,  and  the  vigilant  en- 
forcement of  all  enactments  passed  ibr  the  punish- 
ment of  usuiy. 

It  indorses  the  introduction  of  the  binding-twine 
industry  into  the  State's  prison,  and  Uie  supply  there- 
of to  the  dtixens  of  the  State  engaged  in  agriealtDrs 
and  other  pursuits  at  the  prime  cost  of  manufacture 
and  sale. 

^  It  favors  the  regulation  of  the  tolls  of  common  car- 
riers by  interstate  commerce  laws,  or,  if  solely  within 
the  State,  by  the  legislation  of  tne  State,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  watering  of  stock,  with  a 
view  to  illegitimate  exactions  of  interest  thereon,  or 
oppression  or  discrimination  between  different  indi- 
viduals or  localities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure 
to  the  employ^  of  such  carriers  a  just  return  for  his 
labor.  It  pledges  itself  to  the  endeavor  to  securo  the 
passage  of  such  laws  us  will  guarantee  to  the  |>eople 
of  the  State  the  ft-ee  disposition  and  transportation  of 
their  products,  unimpeded  bv  the  vexatious  exactions 
of  rings  and  monopolies,  or  tne  ui^just  exeroise  of  ^sor- 
porate  ftunchiscs,  and  particularly  to  secure  the  rs- 
Guctdon  of  rates  on  gnun,  lumber,  and  coal. 

It  approves  of  the  Australian  system  of  voting,  and 
recommends  its  adoption  by  the  next  Legislature  for 
the  entare  State. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  St. 
Paul  on  Sept.  10,  and  nominated  the  follow- 
ing ticket :  For  Governor,  Thomas  Wilson ;  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  G.  Pahl;  for  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Andrew  T.  Lindholm;  for  Treas- 
urer, Charles  M.  Foote;  for  Auditor,  Adolf 
Bierman;  for  Attorney-General,  David  T.  Cal- 
houn; for  Clerk  of  tie  Supreme  Court,  T.  F. 
0*Hair.    The  platform  contains  the  foUowing : 

We  denounce  the  marked  growth  of  corruption'  in 
our  Leizrislature.  We  instance  the  infamous  **  House 
File  157,"  which,  under  the  deceitful  pretense  of  re- 
lieving settlers  ^^and  others,"  remitted  to  a  land- 
grant  railroad  company  the  taxes  on  its  land  amount- 
inff  to  nearly  one  million  dollars.  We  instance  the 
deoauchery  of  legislators  in  the  election  of  Senators, 
which,  in  the  latest,  was  so  widespread  that  the  in- 
vestigation was  quicklv  withdrawn  and  the  teettmnny 
taken  was  suppressed  "  to  save  the  party  from  the  dis- 
grace "  which  would  follow  its  puolication.  We  re- 
fer to  the  indubitable  fact  that  tncre  has  fn-own  up  in 
the  Lcfoslaturo  a  g^ang  of  professional  strikers  who 
introduce  measures  injurious  to  legitimate  private  and 
corporate  interests,  making  them  tiie  basis  of  demands 
for  money.  It  is  well  known  that  meritorious  meas- 
ures are  'hindered  and  obstructed  by  them  until  they 
ascertain  **  how  much  there  is  in  it "  for  them,  and 
we  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  honest  voters  of 
the  State  to  aid  us  in  suppressing  this  venality  which 
is  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  State. 

We  again  impeach  the  Republican  party  for  inca- 
pacity to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  ^*  n^ee  and  open  ^ 
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grain  market.  We  repeat  our  denunoiatioD  of  its 
grain  inspection  law  as  ^^  stupid  if  honest,  and  malev- 
olent if  not,"  and  we  i>oint  to  the  faot  that  complaints 
continue  of  the  evils  it  was  to  remedy,  and  that  the 
chief  inspector  admits  that  all  the  redrof^s  it  afi'ords  is 
limited  to  those  farmers  who  are  able  to  ship  their 
0rain  directly  to  the  terminals,  leaving  unprotected 
that  great  mass  of  farmers  whose  pre^ient  necessity 
prevents  this,  compelling  them  to  sell  to  the  local 
^  elevator,  and  leaving  the  syndicates  which  now  con- 
trol most  of  the  elevators  of  the  State  to  reap  the  20 
to  80  per  cent,  proiit  of  which  they  boasted  when  pro- 
moting their  schemes  on  the  English  market 

The  rapid  growth  in  popularity  of  Alliance 
principles  was  a  marked  feature  or  the  canvass. 
At  the  November  election,  Merriam  received 
88,111  votes;  Wilson, 85,844 ;  Owen, 58,514;  and 
Pinkham,  8,424;  a  plurality  for  Merriam  of 
2,267.  All  the  other  Republican  candidates  were 
elected,  except  the  candidate  for  Auditor,  who 
was  defeated  by  Adolf  Bierman,  the  nominee  of 
both  the  Democrats  and  the  Alliance.  The  vote 
for  this  office  was :  Bierman,  130,857 ;  McQ-uire, 
97,859;  Kron,  10,476.  For  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, the  Republican  plurality  was  11,178;  for 
Secretary  of  State,  8,347;  for  Treasurer,  12,463 ; 
lor  Attorney-General,  12,366;  for  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  11,960.  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  follow : 
Senate,  Republican  27,  Democrats  15,  Alliance 
12;  House,  Republicans  40,  Democrats  41,  Alli- 
ance 33. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  pro- 
viding that  five  sixths  of  any  jury,  after  not  less 
than  six  hours*  deliberation,  may  render  a  ver- 
dict received  at  the  same  election  66,929  affirma- 
tive and  48,793  negative  ^otes,  or  less  than  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, the  question  was  also  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple whether  the  law  taxing  railroads  upon  their 
gross  earnings  should  be  repealed.  By  a  vote 
of  41,341  yeas  to  76,052  nays,  the  people  decided 
that  there  should  be  no  repeal. 

Of  the  five  Congressmen  elected,  three  were 
Democrats,  one  Republican,  and  one  Alliance.  • 

MISSISSIPPI,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Dec.  10,  1817;  area.  46,810  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  75,448  in  1820 ; 
188,621  in  1830 ;  375,651  in  1840 ;  606,526  in  1850 ; 
791,305  in  1860;  827,922  in  1870;  1,131.597  in 
1880 ;  and  1,289,600  in  1890.    Capital,  Jackson. 

Goremment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  John  M.  Stone, 
Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  M.  Evans ; 
Secretary  of  State,  George  M.  GovaH ;  Treasurer, 
J.  J.  Evans ;  Auditor,  W.  W.  Stone ;  Attorney- 
General,  T.  Marshall  Miller ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  J.  R.  Preston ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, J.  P.  Sessions,  Walter  McLaurin,  and 
J.  H.  Askew;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Thomas  H.  Woods ;  Associate  Justices,  J. 
A.  P.  Campbell  and  Timothy  E.  Cooper. 

Finanees. — On  Jan.  1  the  total  cash  balance 
in  the  State  Treasury  was  $555,450.02.  In  spite 
of  extra  appropriations,  it  is  believed  that  the 
revenue  for  the  year  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses,  and  that  this  balance  will 
not  be  reduced.  The  rate  of  State  taxation  for 
the  year  was  3*5  mills  for  general  purposes,  and  '5 
mill  for  payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt. 


Popnlation. — The  official  returns  from  the 
national  census  of  this  je&r  are  compared  with 
similar  returns  for  1880  m  the  following  table : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

laOMM. 

Adams 

82,649 
14,272 
14.004 
19,988 
11,028 
18,652 
18,492 
17,796 
17,906 

9,0«« 
16,768 
16,021 
17,867 
18,668 
27,562 

6,998 
22,924 

9,729 

8,194 
12,071 

6,489 

7,896 
48,958 
27,164 
10,004 
10.668 

7,607 
12.126 
17314 

8.823 
16,719 
21,671 
21,601 

9,420 
18,146 
20,470 
10,246 
18,547 
28,244 
S^866 

6,901 
29,880 
28,668 
18,848 
V  9,741 
18,486 
29,874 
f  15,978 
28,862 

*a,427 

16.688 

18,868 

12,168 

1.407 

16,762 

10,846 

6,806 

8,008 

8.088 

4,661 

10,926 

ia721 

12.867 

8,774 

8,461 

18,080 

81,288 

26,867 

8,741 

9,584 

1T,816 

10,087 

16,049 

88,815 

26,081 
18,116 
18,198 
22,218 
10,686 
29,980 
14,688 
18,778 
19,691 
10,847 
14,616 
15,826 
18,607 
18,842 
80,288 

8,299 
24,188 
10,424 

8,906 
14,974 

8,818 
12,481 
89,279 
80,970 
12,818 
11.708 
11,261 
14,785 
18,947 

8,888 
17.961 
20.658 
29,661 
12,818 
14,808 
20,040 
16,869 
17,912 
27,047 
27,821 

9,682 
26,048 
80,780 
14,469 
11,146 
16,626 
27,888 
17.604 
26,977 

2,967 

6,494 
21,208 
144)40 
18,679 

8,286 
17,922 
11,740 

8,882 
10,188 
10,686 

9,884 
14,861 
19,258 
12,961 

9,802 
12,168 
1^606 
88,164 
40,414 

9,817 
12,060 
17,592 
12,089 
16,629 
86,894 

83»2 

•1,167 

4,194 

2,226 

Amite 

Attala. 

Benton 

•488 

Bolivar. 

11,828 

Cnlbonn 

1,196 

978 

Carroll 

Cbickaeaw 

1,986 
1,811 
•2,262 
806 
1,240 
4,774 
2.681 

Ghootaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

Covington 

2,806 

DeSoto 

1,259 
695 

Franklin ; 

Oroene 

712 

Grenada 

2,908 

Hancock 

1,J'79 

Harrison 

Hinds 

4,586 
•  4,679 

Holmes 

8,806 

Issaquena 

2.814 

Itawamba 

1,046 

Jadcson 

8.644 

Jasper 

2,659 

Jefferson 

Jones 

1,688 
4,606 

Kemper 

2,242 

Lafliyette 

Laoderdale 

•1,118 
8,160 

Lawrence 

2,898 

Leake 

h^l 

Lee 

•480 

Leflore 

6,628 

Lincoln 

4,866 

Lowndes 

•  1.197 

Madison 

1.466 

Marion 

2,681 

Marshall 

•  8,287 

Monroe 

2,177 

1,111 

Neshoba... 

2,406 

Newton 

Noxnbee  

8,189 
•  2,586 

Oktibbeha 

1,716 

Panola 

•1,876 

Pearl  Elver 

2,967 

Perry 

Pike. 

8,067 
4,516 

Pontotoc 

L.088 

Prentiss 

1,621 

Quitman 

1,879 

Rankin 

1,170 

Scott 

896 

Bbarkev 

2,076 

2^180 

Smith 

2,647 

Sunflower 

Tallabatcbie 

4,728 
8^485 

Tate 

M« 

Tippah 

84 

Tl^'homingo 

Tunica 

628 
8,697 

Union 

2,676 

"Warren 

1,926 

Washington 

Wayne 

15,047 
1,076 

Webatert  

2,626 

Wilkinson 

•228 

Winston 

Yaloboaha 

2,002 
980 

Yaioa 

2,649 

Total 

1,181,697 

1,289,600 

168^008 

•  Decrease,      t  Name  of  Sumner  County  changred  to  Webster. 

County  Debts,— The  total  debt  of  Mississippi 
counties  m  1890  was  |1,238,124,  an  increase  of 
$103,861  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total,  all  but|84,- 
186  is  bonded.  'Two  thirds  of  the  counties  9jre 
without  debt. 
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Edaeation. — The  following  official  statistics 
of  the  public  schools  covering  the  school  years 
ending  in  1888  and  1889  are  presented  in  the 
last  biennial  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education : 


ITRMS. 

1887-*88. 

1888-'89. 

Edacable  chUdren.  white 

196,247 

191,792 

Edacable  children,  colored 

268,100 

272,682 

Enrolled  in  public  BcboolA.  white  . 

147.817 

148.4«> 

Enrolled  in  pablic  schools,  colored. 
Avenge  daily  attendance,  white. . 

162,804 

178,552 

8»,988 

90,716 

Avera^  daily  attendance,  colored. 

94,085 

101,710 

Average  school  year  In  days 

&1 

85 

Number  of  schools,  white 

8.154 

8,848 

Number  of  schools,  colored 

2,289 

2,429 

Male  teachers  employed,  white... 

1,704 

1,700 

Male  teachers  employed,  colored.. 

1,T81 

1,85T 

Female  teachers  employed,  white 

2,118 

2,318 

Averasre    monthly   salary,   male 

1,048 

1,240 

teachers,  white 

188  69. 

$88  77 

Average    monthly   salaiy,   male 
teachers,  colored 

$25  54 

$26  88 

Average  monthly  salary,  female 
teachers,  white 

$81  25 

$82  09 

Average  monthly  salary.  Temale 
teachers,  colored. 

$21  27 

288 

79 

$20  43 

Private  sdioolsi  white 

408 

Private  schools,  colored 

SO 

white 

8,164 

12,990 

oolor«d 

1,555 

2,244 

During  the  two  years,  826  new  school-houses 
were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $832,000. 

Legrislatlye  Ses8ioii.~The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  7  and 
adjourned  on  Feb.  24.  The  following  were  elected 
railroad  commissioners  for  two  years :  J.  P.  Ses- 
sions, Walter  McLaurin,  and  J.  H.  Askew.  A  bill 
for  a  constitutional  convention  was  the  subject 
of  protracted  discussion.  As  finally  passed  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  Feb.  5,  the  act  fixed 
the  meetingof  the  convention  at  Jackson  on  Aug. 
12,  1890.  Provision  was  made  for  134  members 
to  be  chosen  at  a  special  election  on  July  29 — 120 
by  districts  and  14  at  large.  The  compensation 
of  delegates  was  fixed  at  $4  a  day  and  mileage, 
and  the  sum  of  |30,000  was  appropriated  to  meet 
the  expenses. 

The  State  Treasurer  was  directed  to  issue  and 
sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  $500,000  of 
bonds  authorized  by  the  act  of  1888,  either  for 
the  special  purposes  mentioned  in  that  act  or  for 
general  purposes,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Sovernor  the  public  interest  so  required,  and  he 
was  empowered  to  accept  any  bids  therefor  at 
not  less  than  95  cent<^  on  the  dollar.  The  State 
tax  for  1890  was  fixed  at  3i  mills,  and  for  1891  at 
3  mills,  in  addition  to  the  annual  ^-mill  tax  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  of  1886. 
Numerous  amendments  were  made  to  the  revenue 
law.  The  license  tax  on  banks  was  abolished,  and 
property  of  these  institutions  was  made  liable  to 
the  general  ad  valorem  tax  levied  in  the  various 
counties.  Express  companies  were  relieved  from 
the  annual  license  tax  of  $8,000,  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  an  annual  tax  of  $1,000  and  $1  for  each 
mile  of  railroad  in  the  State  over  which  each 
company  does  business  was  imposed  on  all  com- 
panies doincr  any  business  between  points  wholly 
within  the  State.  But  it  was  provided  that  if  the 
United  States  Express  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Rxpress  (.ompany  should,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, consent  to  dismiss  their  suits  against  the 


State,  then  they  and  all  other  express  companies 
should  be  liable  to  pay  only  $500  annually  and  $1 
a  mile,  as  above  provided. 

The  sum  of  $60,000  was  appropriated  for  a  new 
building,  to  accommodate  4l}0  patients,  at  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Jackson,  to  which  the 
colored  patients  in  the  East  Mississippi  Asylum 
at  Meridian  and  in  the  various  county  jails  sliould 
be  removed  upon  its  completion.  An  act  for  the 
suppression  of  "  trusts  "  defines  the  offense,  of 
conspiracy  against  trade,  and  provides  heavy 
penalties  therefor.  Domestic  corporations  enter- 
ing any  "  trust "  shall  forfeit  their  charter,  and 
foreign  corporations  shall  be  prohibited  from  do- 
ing business  in  the  State.  But  it  is  provided  that 
the  act  shall  not  "  apply  to  any  individual  or  as- 
sociation engaged  in  the  growth  of  agricultural 
or  horticultural  products  or  live  stock,  while  re- 
taining in  their  possession  or  in  the  possession  of 
their  agents  any  unsold  products  of  their  own  • 
growth:  nor  to  any  association  or  corporation 
within  the  State,  nor  to  any  of  their  ousiness 
agencies  or  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  or  stock  raising,  or  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  any  and  all  articles,  imple- 
ments, and  things  for  the  use  and  protection  of 
such  industries ;  nor  to  any  other  person  holding 
in  their  own  hands  as  owners  thereof,  or  in  the 
hands  of  agents  of  such  owners,  any  and  all  raw 
materials  of  eveiy  character  which  are  the  growth, 
result,  or  product  of  the  property  of  the  labor, 
skill,  or  industry  of  any  other  such  persons.** 
Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Creating  the  office  of  revenue  a^ent,  to  be  filled 
by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  ot  the  Senate  every 
two  vears.  8uoh  agent  \b  authorized  to  investigate 
the  DookB  and  aooounU  of  all  fiscal  offloers— 6tale, 
county,  levee  board,  and  municipal—and,  in  behalf  cf 
the  proper  parties,  to  sue  for  and  recover  sama  due 
or  forfeited  on  account  of  any  delinquencies  of  such 
officers  either  in  collecting  or  paying  over  funds,  and 
to  sue  upon  their  bonds.  Said  agent  may  also  collect 
and  sue  for  all  delinquent  debts  or  revenues,  whether 
duo  to  the  State,  county,  levee  board,  or  municipality. 
His  only  compensation  shall  be  25  per  oent  of  the 
amounts  collected  by  him. 

Giving  to  holders  of  "swamp  and  overflowed" 
lands,  whose  title  is  void  by  reason  of  wrong  scrip 
being  used  in  the  purchase,  the  opportunity  within 
two  years  to  obtain  new  patents  therefor  by  paying 
Uie  State  12i  cents  an  acre. 

FixinfiT  the  price  of  all  State  lands  (except  lands 
forfeited  for  taxes,  school  lands,  and  Lowry  Island 
lands),  at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  giving  any  bona  fide  citi- 
zen or  the  State  resident  two  years  therein  the  right 
to  purchase  not  more  than  240  acres  thereof  in  a  oon- 
tinuous  body  at  such  price. 

Rearranging  the  judicial  distriois  of  the  State. 
Adding  the  Governor  and  Attorney-General  to  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  and  abol- 
bhing  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiaiy. 

To  punish  any  person  who  Khali  wUlfiilly  interfere 
with,  entice  away,  knowingly  employ,  or  induce  any 
laborer  or  renter  who  has  contracted  with  another  for 
a  specified  time  to  leave  his  employer  or  the  leased 
premises  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 

To  abolish  the  office  of  State  Printer,  and  to  provide 
for  lettinsr  the  State  printing  to  the  lowest  bidaer. 

Providing  that  each  county  school  board  shall,  in 
1890  and  every  fifth  year  thereafi»r.  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  teacDcrs  in  the  county,  wnioh  shall  select 
and  adopt  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  to  be  exclu- 
sively used  In  the  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Creating  the  county  of  Pearl  River,  which  shall  in- 
clude the  "former  county  of  Pearl  and  parts  of  Han- 
cock and  Marion  counties. 
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Appropriatinfi^  $10^000  to  the  Ladies'  Confederate 
Monument  Ajwociation,  for  the  completion  of  the 
monument  to  the  ConJt'ederate  dead  in  Capitol  Square 
iu  the  city  of  Jackson. 

Appointing  the  Governor,  Attorney-General,  and 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine text-books  upon  United  States  history,  and  to 
recommend  for  the  public  schools  such  as  appear  un- 
prejudiced against  the  South. 

Kepeallng  the  act  of  1888  apportioning  to  the  sev- 
eral counties  the  number  of  free  students  allowed  at 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  at  the 
Industrial  Ins^titute  and  College. 

To  prohibit  the  soliciting  of  orders  for  liquors  in 
localities  where  prohibition  Lb  legall^r  adopted.  In- 
creasing the  annual  avulable  appropriation  for  Con- 
federate pensions  l¥om  $21,000  to  $30,000. 

The  Hemingrwaj  Defalcation.— On  Feb.  21, 
in  the  course  of  debate  in  the  State  Senate,  a 
statement  was  made  that  the  retiring  State 
Treasurer,  Col.  Hemingway,  had  not  settled  in 
full  with  his  successor,  and  that  the  sum  of 
$250,000  was  still  due  from  him.  On  the  same 
day  the  Lower  House,  acting  upon  this  informa- 
tion, appointed  a  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  Treasurers  office  and  ascertain  the 
grounds  for  the  charge.  This  committee,  on 
Feb.  22,  reported  that  a  satisfactorjr  investigation 
could  not  DC  made  during  the  limited  time  at  its 
disposal  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and  ad- 
vised that  a  joint  special  committee  of  both 
branches  be  created,  with  power  to  sit  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  to  report  to  the  Gover- 
nor. A  committee  of  five  was  thereupon  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  two  members  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  three  from  the  House.  Prior  to  these 
developments,  an  act  had  been  passed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  Feb.  19,  authorizing 
nim  to  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  two  commissioners  skilled  in  ac- 
counts, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  into  every  office  and  depart- 
ment of  the  State  government  with  regard  to  its 
financial  management  and  system  of  keeping  ac- 
counts. In  case  the  Governor  shonld^see  fit,  they 
were  required  to  extend  their  investigations  into 
the  finances  of  each  educational  and  charitable 
institution  of  the  State,  and  into  the  accounts  of 
the  county  financial  offices.  The  commissioners 
appointed  under  this  act  and  the  joint  legisla- 
tive committee  each  made  a  separate  examina- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  ex-Treasurer,  covering 
his  entire  term  of  fourteen  years.  The  legisla- 
tive committee,  in  its  report  published  about 
March  15,  found  that  the  ex-Treasurer  had  not 
accounted  to  his  successor  for  $315,612.19  re- 
ceived by  him,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the 
State  for  that  amount.  It  reported  that  the 
bookkeeping  of  the  office  was  clear  and  satis- 
factory, and  that  the  ex-Treasurer  had  been  un- 
able to  account  for  the  deficiency.  The  com- 
missioners, in  their  report  made  a  few  days  later, 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 

The  ex-Treasurer  then  published  an  open  let- 
ter, declaring  that  he  had  never  misapplied  a 
dollar  of  the  public  money,  that  the  investiga- 
tion had  not  been  thorough,  that  errors  must  ex- 
ist in  the  accounts  which  he  could  not  yet  point 
out,  and  that  the  people  should  suspend  their 
judgment  until  an  expert  examination  of  the 
books  had  been  made  by  his  friends. 


On  the  basis  of  the  committee  report,  a  com- 

Elaint  for  embezzlement  was  made  against  him, 
ut  he  was  not  brought  before  the  grand  jury  to 
be  indicted  until  early  in  June.  Meanwhile,  ex- 
perts of  his  own  selection  were  at  work  upon  the 
books  of  the  office.  They  were  unable,  during 
that  period,  to  find  any  serious  errors  in  the 
previous  examinations,  and  at  the  trial  of  the 
case  the  ex-Treasurer  was  found  by  the  jury  to 
be  guilty  upon  the  evidence  presented,  and  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  Penitentiary.  An 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  State  Supreme 'Court, 
but  on  Dec.  1  that  body  overruled  the  objections 
and  affirmed  the  verdict.  The  State  then  began 
proceedings  against  his  bondsmen  to  recover  the 
sum  of  $815,612.19  embezzled. 

Constitutional  ConTention.— In  compliance 
with  the  act  of  Feb.  5,  1890,  Gov.  Stone  issued 
his  proclamation  early  in  that  month,  directing 
a  special  election  to  be  held  on  July  29,  for 
choosing  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. A  list  of  14  delegates  at  large,  who,  by 
the  terms  of  the  act,  were  to  be  elected  upon 
a  genera]  ticket,  was  nominated  by  a  State  con- 
vention held  at  Jackson  on  June  18.  No  other 
nominations  were  made,  and  these  candidates 
were  elected  on  July  29,  each  receiving  from 
37,531  to  89,318  votes.  At  the  same  time,  120 
delegates  were  elected  by  districts.  Of  the  whole 
numoer  elected,  181  were  Democrats,  2  Bepubli- 
cans,  and  1  a  Greenbacker.  The  convention  as- 
sembled on  Aug.  12  and  elected  Judge  S.  S.  Cal- 
houn to  be  its  president.  Its  sessions  continued 
through  seventy-two  days,  final  adjournment  be- 
ing reached  on  N^ov.  1.  One  of  the  avowed  purposes 
of  calling  the  convention  was  to  establish  such 
new  qualifications  for  suffrage  as  should  abridge 
the  negro  vote  and  render  secure  the  politi<^ 
supremacy  of  the  white  race.  Various  plans  to 
this  end  were  discussed  at  length,  and  the  fol- 
lowing article  upon  the  franchise  was  finally  ac- 
cepted as  a  result  of  the  deliberations : 

SscTioN.  1.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by 
ballot. 

Seo.  2.  Evexy  male  inhabitant  of  this  State,  except 
idiots,  insane  persons,  and  Indians  not  taxed,  who  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  old 
and  upward,  who  has  resided  in  the  ^tate  two  years, 
and  one  year  in  the  election  district  or  in  the  incor- 
porated citv  or  town  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and 
who  is  duly  refifistered  as  provided  in  section  8  of 
this  article,  and  who  has  never  been  convicted  of 
bribery,  burglarj",  theft,  arson,  obtaining  money  or 
goods  under  false  pretenses,  pcijury,  forpfcry,  erobcz- 
zlemont,  or  bigamr,  and  who  has  paid  on  *or  before 
the  first  day  of  iebniary,  of  the  vear  in  which  he 
shall  ofTer  to  vote,  all  taxes  which  may  have  been 
legally  required  or  him,  and  which  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  paying  according  to  law  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  is  not  delinquent  for  any  taxes 
of  the  year  next  preceding,  and  who  shall  produce  to 
the  officers  holding  the  election  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  has  paid  said  taxes,  is  declared  to  be  a  quail* 
fled  elector ;  provided,  any  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
chai^  of  an  organized  church  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
atter  six  months,  residence  in  the  election  district,  if 
otherwise  qualified. 

Sbo.  8.  The  Lefifislature  shall  provide  by  law  for 
the  registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
election,  and  ail  persons  offering  to  register  shall  take 
the  following  oatn  or  affirmation.  .  .  . 

Sec  4.  A  uniform  poll  tax  of  two  dollars  is  hereby 
imposed  on  everr  male  inhabitant  of  this  State  be- 
tween the  ages  ot'  twenty-one  and  sixty  years,  except 
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peraons  who  are  deaf  and  dnmb  or  blind,  or  who  are 
maimed  by  Iom  of  hand  or  loot,  to  be  naed  in  aid  of 
the  common  sdioolB  and  for  no  other  purposes;  said 
tax  to  be  a  lien  only  npon  taxable  property ;  provided, 
however,  that  the  board  of  supervisora  oi  any  county 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  common  schoola  in 
that  county,  mcrease  the  poU  tax  in  said  county,  but 
in  no  case  shall  the  entire  poll  tax  exceed  in  any  one 
year  three  dollars  on  each  nead.  The  payment  of  the 
whole  poll  tax  imposed  is  declared  to  oe  a  <}ualificar 
tion  to  vote ;  provided,  further,  that  no  crimmal  pro* 
oeedinffs  shall  be  allowed  to  enforce  the  collection  of 
the  poB  tax.    . 

»sc,  5.  On  ard  after  the  first  day  of  January,  a.  d. 
1892,  the  following  qualificacions  are  added  to  the  tore- 
going  :  Every  quallned  elector  shall  be  able  to  read 
any  section  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  or  he 
shall  be  able  to  understand  the  same  when  read  to 
him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof.  A 
new  registration  shall  be  made  before  the  next  ensuing 
election  after  these  qualifications  are  established. 

Bso.  6.  Electors  in  municipal  elections  shall  possess 
all  the  qualifications  herein  prescribed,  and  such  addi- 
tional qualifications  as  mav  be  prescrioed  by  law. 

Sbo.  7.  Prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  a.  d. 
1892.  the  elections  by  the  people  m  this  State  shall  be 
regulated  by  an  ordmance  of  this  Convention. 

Section  5,  which  especially  provoked  discus- 
sion, was  adopted  in  spite  of  considerable  oppo- 
sition from  the  State  press  and  general  condem- 
nation from  press  and  people  outside  the  State. 

The  bill  of  rie^hts  of  the  new  Constitution  con- 
tains many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  1869.  Bat  the  convention  omitted  to  adopt 
the  provisions  of  the  latter  instrument,  which 
declare  that  **  no  property  qualification  shall  ever 
be  required  of  any  person  to  become  a  juror," 
that  *'no  property  or  educational  qualification 
shall  ever  be  required  for  any  person  to  become 
an  elector,"  and  that  *'  the  ngnt  of  all  citizens 
to  travel  upon  all  public  conveyances  shall  not 
be  infringed  upon  nor  in  any  manner  abridged 
in  the  State."  The  declaration  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution regarding  property  of  married  women, 
was  superseded  by  a  provision  that  no  distinction 
shall  be  allowed  between  men  and  women  in 
reference  to  their  riffht  to  acquire  and  dispose  of 
property  of  all  kin£.  The  Legislature  is  given 
authority,  not  before  enjoyed,  to  limit,  restrict, 
or  prevent  the  acquiring  and  holding  of  land  by 
non-resident  ^aliens.  The  Legislature  may  also 
forbid  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons. ,  The 
section  in  the  Constitution  of  1869  relating  to 
freedom  of  religious  worship  is  adopted,  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  Bible  shall  not 
be  excluded  from  use  in  the  public  schools. 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  and 
changes  from  the  old  one  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

The  government  shall  be  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments— executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 

No  person  or  collection  of  persons,  being  one.  or  be- 
lonj^ng  to  one  of  these  departments,  shall  exercise  any 
power  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  ex- 
cept in  the  instances  in  this  Constitution  expressly 
directed  or  permitted.  The  acceptance  of  an  office  In 
either  of  said  departments  shall  of  itself  and  at  once 
vacate  any  and  all  offices  held  by  the  pereons  so  ac- 
cepting in  either  of  the  other  departments. 

No  appropriation  bill  shall  be  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature wnich  does  not  fix  definitely  the  maximum  sum 
tliereby  authorized  to  be  drawn  m>m  the  treasury. 

The  Legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. In  regular  session,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  of  the  year  a.  d.  1892, 
ond  every  four  years  thereafter ;  and  In  special  ses- 


sion, on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  flnt  Monday  in 
January  of  the  year  a.  d.  1894,  and  every  four  yean 
thereaner,  unless  sooner  convened  by  the  Governor. 
The  special  session  shall  not  oontinoe  longer  than 
thirty  days  unless  the  Governor,  deeming  the  public 
interest  to  re^iuire  it,  shall  extend  the  sitting,  by 
proclamation  in  writing  to  be  sent  to  and  entered 
upon  the  journals  of  ^ch  House,  for  a  specific  num- 
ber of  days,  and  then  it  may  continue  in  session  to 
the  expiration  of  such  time.  At  such  spedal  session 
the  members  shall  receive  not  more  compensation  or 
salary  than  ten  cents  mileage,  and  a  per  diem  of  not 
exceeding  five  dollars ;  and  none  but  appropriation 
and  revenue  bills  shall  be  considered,  except  such 
matters  as  may  be  acted  upon  at  an  extrsordinazy 
session  called  by  the  Governor. 

Senators  and  RepretKcntatives  shall  be  elected  for 
four  years  (instead  of  four  years  and  two  veais  re- 
spectively, as  heretofore).  The  Legislature  snail  elect 
its  own  officers,  but  shall  not  elect  any  other,  except 
United  States  Senators  and  State  Librarian.  Legis- 
lators are  required  to  swear  that  they  will  read  the 
Constitution  (or  have  it  read  to  them),  and  that  they 
will  endeavor  to  execute  all  the  requirements  thereof, 
and  that  they  will  not  vote  for  any  measure  because 
of  a  promise  of  any  other  member  to  vote  for  a  meas- 
ure. All  persons  liable  as  principal  for  public  money 
unaccounted  for  are  excluded  from  eligibility  to  ofiloe. 
The  forieiture  of  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  is  made  the 
penalty  for  taking  anj  fee  or  reward  or  being  counsel 
m  any  measure  pendmg  before  the  Legislature. 

The  Governor  shall  bold  office  for  four  years  and 
shall  be  ineligible  os  his  immediate  successor  in  office. 
He  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  jiardoning  before  con- 
viction, and  can  pardon  in  felony  only  after  the  ap- 
plicant shall  have  published  his  petition  in  the  county 
where  tlie  crime  was  committed  for  sixty  days.  He 
shall  have  power  to  suspend  alleged  defaulting  State 
and  county  treasurers  and  defaulting  tax  collectors 
pending  inves>tl^tion  of  their  accounts  and  to  make 
temporary  appoiintments  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  may 
veto  items  ofany  appropriation  bill. 

The  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  is  abolished,  and 
whenever  the  office  of  Governor  shall  become  vac&t 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
Governor  until  another  Governor  shall  be  duly  quali- 
fied ;  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  removal 
from  office  or  other  disqualification  of  the  rresident 
of  the  Senate  so  exerdsing  the  office  of  Governor,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepresentativcs  shall  exer- 
cise the  office  until  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
have  been  chosen ;  and  when  the  office  of  Governor. 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  shall 
become  vacant  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  person 
acting  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being,  shall, 
by  proclamation,  convene  the  Senate,  that  a  President 
may  be  chosen  to  exercise  the  office  of  Governor. 

Should  a  doubt  arise  as  to  whether  a  vacancy  had 
occurred  in  the  office  of  Governor,  then  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  submit  the  question  in  doubt  to  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who^  or  a  majority  of 
whom,  shall  investigate  and  determme  said  question ; 
and  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  opinion 
determining  the  question,  which  shaU  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

The  justices  of  the  Supremo  Court  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  and  from  each  district,  but  the  removal  of 
a  justice  to  the  capital  shall  not  render  him  ineligible 
to  succeed  himself.  The  Supreme  Court  derk  shall 
be  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years  (not  appointed, 
as  heretofore). 

The  following  new  provisions  were  made  regarding 
education : 

Separate  schools  shall  be  maintained  for  children  ot 
the  white  and  colored  races. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by 
law  for  the  supx>ort  of  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

There  shall  be  a  common-school  ftmd,  which  shaQ 
consist  ot  the  poll  tax  (to  be  retained  in  the  counties 
where  the  same  is  collected)  and  an  additional  sum 
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fVom  the  ffeneral  Aind  in  the  State  treasury  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  common  schools  for  the  term  of  four 
months  in  each  scholastic  vear ;  said  sum  shall  be  dis- 
tributed amonff  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to 
the  educable  children  in  each,  but  any  county  or  sei>a- 
rate  school  diBtrict  may  levy  ftirther  tax  to  maintain  its 
schools  tor  a  longer  time  than  the  term  of  ibur  months. 

Corporations  shall  be  formed  under  general  laws 
only,  which  laws  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered  or 
repealed  \  and  no  charter  for  any  private  corporation 
for  pecunury  ^n  shall  be  granted  for  a  longer  period 
than  ninety-nme  vears. 

The  property  of  all  private  corporations  for  pecun- 
^  iary  gam  shall  be  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
Mime  extent  as  the  property  of  individuals,  but  the 
Xiegislature  mav  provide  for  the  taxation  of  banks  and 
banking  capital  by  taxing  the  shares  according  to  the 
value  thereof,  augmented  by  the  accumulations,  sur- 
plus, and  unpaid  dividends,  exclusive  of  real  estate, 
which  shall  be  taxed  as  other  real  estate  is. 

The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporation  prop- 
•erty  shall  never  be  surrendered  nor  abridged  by  any 
oontract  or  grant  to  which  the  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  be  a  party,  except  that  the 
liCgislature  may  make  such  contracts  in  the  encour- 
agement of  manutactures  and  other  new  enterprises 
•of  public  utility  extending  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
five  years,  the  time  of  such  exemptions. 

No  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corpora- 
tion shall  hereafter  become  a  subscriber  to  the  capital 
stock  of  any  railroad  or  other  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion, or  make  ai>propriation  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid 
of  such  corporation  or  association. 

The  roUint;  stock,  movable  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  any  railroad  company  or  corporation  in  this 
State  shall  be  liable  to  execution  and  sole  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  property  of  individuals. 

No  railroad  or  other  transportation  oomjpany  shall 
ffrant  free  passes  or  tickets,  or  passes  or  tickets  at  a 
oiscount,  to  members  of  the  Le^slature,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Equalization,  or  any  State,  dis- 
'briot,  county,  or  municipal  officers. 

State  convicts  shall  not  be  leased  or  hired  to  any 

ferson  or  corporation  afler  the  first  day  of  January, 
895,  nor  for  a  term  that  shall  extena  beyond  that 
-date,  and  the  Legislature  shall  provide  as  soon  as 
practicable  before  said  date  for  the  custody  and  em- 
ployment of  said  convicts,  under  the  exclusive  control 
ana  management  of  the  State. 

The  existing  penitentianr.  in  the  city  of  Jackson, 
on  or  before  the  date  named  in  the  first  section  of  this 
article,  shall  be  abandoned  as  a  prison,  and  the  Legis- 
lature shall  make  timely  provit>ion  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintemmce  of  a  penitentiary  farm,  or  &rms, 
for  the  reformation  and  punishment  of  penitentiary 
<x)nvict8,  and  may  provide  for  the  carrying  on  of  such 
industries  therein  as  may  be  deemed  wise  and  proper, 
as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  food  and  other  agricult- 
ural products :  or  the  Legislature  may  provide  for  the 
workmg  of  said  convicts  in  such  other  manner  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient,  not  inconsistent  with  the  first 
section  of  this  article. 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  man- 
agement of  such  penitentiary  farm  or  farms  by  a 
board  of  control  or  otherwise ;  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  reformatory  school ;  for  commutation  of  sentence 
on  account  of  good  behavior ;  for  the  constant  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  and  for  religious  worship :  for  the 
separation  of  the  whites  and  blacks  as  far  as  practica- 
ble ;  and  for  the  keepinar  of  juvenile  offenders  fh>m 
association  with  hardened  criminals. 

The  political  year  of  the  State  shall  commence  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January  in  each  year. 

The  Legislature  shall  have  full  authority  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  levees  emoracing 
such  territory  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  and  to  provide 
for  a  suitable  system  of  taxation  for  that  purpose. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  tills  Constitution  there  shall  be  no  taxation  of 
money  loaned  at  interest  where  the  rate  of  interest 
obarged  does  not  exceed  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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The  marriage  of  a  white  person  with  a  negro  or 
mulatto,  or  person  who  shall  have  one  eighth  or  more 
of  negro  blood,  shall  be  unlawfU ;  and  such  marriage 
shall  be  void. 

A  general  election  for  all  elective  officers  shall  be 
held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  a.  d.  1895,  and  every  four  years  there- 
after ;  provided  the  Le^slature  may  change  the  day 
and  date  of  general  elections  to  any  day  and  date  in 
October,  November,  or  December. 

A  general  election  shall  likewise  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1891, 
for  three  railroad  commissioners  and  for  members  of 
the  Legislature,  district  attorneys,  and  coimty  officers, 
whose  terms  shall  expire  Jan.  1, 1892. 

As  no  general  election  of  the  principal  State 
ofiAcers  is  provided  for  until  November,  1895,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  extending  until  Jan.  1, 
1896,  the  terms  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Attor- 
ney-General, and  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Amendments  to  tne  Constitution  must  be  ap- 
proved by  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  must  receive  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote. 

An  ordinance  was  adopted  introducing  the 
Australian  ballot  system  in  all  except  Congres- 
sional elections,  such  ordinance  bemg  irrepeal- 
able  before  Jan.  1, 1896. 

It  was  decided  that  the  convention  had  au- 
thority to  establish  the  Constitution  as  the  law 
of  the  State  without  submitting  it  to  the  people, 
and  it  was  accordingly  promulgated  by  tnat 
body  as  the  Constitution  of  Mississippi  on  and 
after  Jan.  1, 1891. 

Political.— There  was  no  election  for  State 
ofScers  this  year  in  November. 

Seven  Democrats  were  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  seven  districts. 

MISSOURI,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Aug.  10,  1821 ;  area,  69,415  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  140,455  in 
1830;  383,702  in  1840;  682,044  in  1850;  1,182,- 
012  in  1860;  1,721,295  in  1870;  2,168,380  in 
1880  ;  and  2,679,184  in  1890.  Capital,  Jefferson 
City. 

Goyernmeiit— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  David  R. 
Francis,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor.  Ste- 

Shen  H.  Claycomb ;  Secretary  of  State,  Alexan- 
er  A.  Lesueur;  Auditor,  James  M.  Seibert; 
Treasurer,  Edward  T.  Noland,  deposed  from  office 
on  March  4  and  succeeded  on  March  12  by  Lon 
V.  Stephens ;  Attorney-General,  John  M.  Wood ; 
Register  of  Lands,  Robert  McCulloch ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  William  E.  Coleman  ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  William  G.  Downing, 
John  B.  Breathitt,  T.  J.  Hennessy:  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  Robert  D.  Ray ;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Thomas  A.  Sherwood,  Francis 
M.  Black,  Theodore  Brace,  and  Shepard  Bar- 
clay. 

Finances. — Under  a  provision  of  the  State 
Constitution,  at  least  |250,000  of  State  indebted- 
ness must  be  retired  annually.  During  1890  but 
$218,000  of  State  bonds  matured,  and  in  order 
.t-o  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution the  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  and  Attorney-General,  purchased  $32,- 
000  of  State  bonds  on  the  market.  There  will 
be  no  maturities  during  1891,  and  only  $185,- 
000  will  mature  during  1892. 
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The  public  debt  has  been  reduced  $992,000 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  total  outstand- 
ing bonded  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1890,  was  but  |8,- 
533,000,  of  which  $1,533,000  bears  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  $7,000,- 
000  at  3^  per  cent.  The  school  and  seminary 
funds,  represented  by  State  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, then  contained  $3,683,000,  of  which 
$3,042,000  bears  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  re- 
mainder, $641,000,  bears  5  per  cent.  Of  this  in- 
debtedness $3,143,000  belongs  to  the  State  school 
fund  and  $540,000  to  the  State  seminary  fund. 
The  total  annual  interest  of  the  State  amounts 
to  $551,550.  There  was  a  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  sinking  fund  on  Dec.  31, 1890,  of  $453,- 
168.49. 

The  last  General  Assembly  fixed  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  at  10 
cents  on  the  $100  instead  of  20  cents,  which  had 
been  the  rate  theretofore,  and  thereby  reduced 
the  total  rate  of  State  taxation  from  40  to  30 
cents  on  the  $100.  The  revenue  derived  under 
this  rate  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  State  Government  and  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt. 

On  Jan.  1, 1889,  there  was  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $587,495.33.  The  total  actual  receipts  into 
all  funds  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  Dec.  31. 
1890,  were  $7,151,365.91,  and  the  total  actual 
disbursements  were  $6,834,377.37,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance Dec.  81,  1890,  of  $904,483.87,  of  which 
amount  $453,163.49  is  in  the  sinking  fund  and 
$180,997.73  in  the  revenue  fund. 

The  disbursements  from  the  revenue  fund 
for  the  two  years  were  $2,759,795.79,  and  the 
amount  of  taxes  received  was  $6,141,431.48. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property, 
which  was  $789,692,245.38  in  1888,  was  increased 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  $865,691,- 
803.44  in  1890. 

Popnlation. — The  population  of  the  State  by 
counties,  as  ascertained  by  the  national  census 
of  this  year,  is  compared  with  the  population  for 
1880  in  the  following  table : 
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9,796 

6,975 
18.287 
81,161 
12.686 
26.821 
1^24S 
20,889 

9,887 
154»66 
12,294 
24.898 
24,216 

6.688 

8,882 
88,762 
11,249 
12,674 
11,228 

8,718 
1^642 
22,977 
16,747 
17,847 

9,8(^8 

451,770 

86,807 

17,8:^7 

7,090 
19,000 

7.978 
19,406 
81,505 

9,918 
18,158 
11,727 
16,177 

6,788 

K484 


1,608 

6,481 

1,528 

668 

1,642 

19,815 

2,691 

729 

4329 

2,066 

•40 

•1,067 

9,804 

986 

78,166 

18.481 

8,748 

464 

8,171 

4474 

8,645 

10 

920 
44O& 

4T2 
4808 

89S 
1,8M 
1,396 
8.46T 

•92 
4,867 

864 
1,884 
1,719 

601 
8,179 
1,688 
8,161 
1^70 
4,466 
1.268 
4,177 
1,678 
1,848 
8,880 


•1,118 
4,606 
8,187 
1,810 

468 
2,148 
4,088 

911 
8,858 
8,661 

779 

168 
8,841 
6,277 
1,618 

•88 
2.628 
8wd88 
•507 
101,258 
4.419 

8,6f« 
2,481 
2J)74 
7,200 
18,186 
•898 

867 
8,681 
8,008 

685 

4,n8 


Total 2,168.880  ■  8,679,184        610,804 


•  Decrease. 


Coniitjr  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Missouri 
counties  in  1890  was  |9,974,784,  a  decrease  of 
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$2,210,660  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total  all  but 
$640,559  was  a  bonded  debt  Scarcely  one  third 
of  the  counties  are  without  debt. 

The  Noland  Defalcation.— On  Feb.  28  Gov. 
Francis,  having  received  reports  indicating  that 
funds  of  the  State  were  being  misapplied,  began 
an  examination  into  the  condition  of  the  State 
treasury.  He  soon  found  evidence  to  confirm 
his  suspicions,  and  on  March  4  suspended  State 
Treasurer  E.  T.  Noland  from  office.  » 

On  the  following  day  the  Governor  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  and  to  re- 

Jort  the  result  to  him.  This  committee  met  at 
efferson  City  on  March  7.  On  the  same  day 
the  suspended  Treasurer  handed  his  resignation 
to  the  Governor.  The  committee  completed  its 
labors  on  the  night  of  March  12,  and  submitted 
the  following  report : 

We  find  upon  examination  that  the  total  amount  in 
the  treasury  at  the  close  of  busiDesA  of  Maroh  4,  1690, 
was  $1,517,894.18,  distributed  as  follows: 

Gagh  and  cash  items  In  vanlt $18,809  10 

In  the  Union  National  Banlc  of  Kansas  City. . . .  821,906  66 

In  the  First  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City 141,789  79 

In  the  First  National  Bank  of  Jeflferson  City. . .  74,275  89 

In  the  Exchange  Bank  of  JeiTerson  City 75,754  72 

In  the  Kansas  aty  State  Bank  of  Kansas  City .  808,086  92 

In  the  Franklin  Bank  of  BtLoois 082,221  06 

Total $1,517,894  18 

We  further  certify  that,  upon  a  carefHil  examina- 
tion, we  found  that  the  books  of  the  Auditor  and 
those  of  the  Treasurer,  after  making  allowance  for 
7  outstaudrnp:  warrants  aggregating  $7,272.77.  agree 
in  every  particular  as  to  the  amount  that  should  be  in 
the  Treasury.  According  to  said  books,  there  should 
have  been  in  the  Treasunr  at  the  close  of  business  on 
March  4, 1890,  $1,550,189.82,  and  that  conseouently 
there  is  a  deficit  of  $32,745.69  due  from  E.  T.  Poland, 
as  State  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  Governor  at  once  notified  Mr.  Noland  and 
his  bondsmen  of  the  shortage,  and  demanded 
that  it  be  made  good.  The  bondsmen  signified 
their  intention  to  restore  the  money,  and  by  May 
81  they  had  paid  to  the  treasury  the  entire 
amount,  with  interest.  On  March  12  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  Lon  V.  Stephens  to  be  State 
Treasurer  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  in 
January,  1893. 

At  tne  May  term  of  the  Cole  County  Circuit 
Court  E.  T.  ^Noland  was  indicted  for  embezzle- 
ment of  State  funds,  and  his  trial  was  set  for 
Dec.  15, 1890.  On  Dec  17  the  case  was  continued 
until  the. first  Tuesday  in  January,  1891. 

Edacation. — For  the  school  year  ending  in 
1880  the  following  statistics  are  reported  by  the 
State  Superintendent :  White  chilaren  of  school 
age,  816,886 ;  colored  children  of  school  age,  44,- 
478 ;  total,  865,364 :  white  children  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  579,373 ;  colored  children  en- 
rolled, 32,168 ;  total  enrollment,  611,541 ;  average 
attendance  each  day,  376,977 ;  male  teachers  em- 
ployed, 6,1^5  ;  female  teachers,  7,439 ;  total  num- 
ber of  teachers,  13,634  (of  whom  12,948  were 
white  and  686  colored) ;  average  monthly  salary 
of  all  teachers,  $42.31 ;  number  of  white  schools 
in  operation,  9,178 ;  number  of  colored  schools  in 
operation,  509 ;  total,  9,687 :  number  of  school 
districts,  9,240 ;  total  value  of  school  property, 
$10,972,161.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
schools  during  the  year,  as  reported  by  the 
county  commissioners,  are  summarized  as  follow : 


Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1888,  $1,188,948.16 ;  tuition 
fees  received,  $26,341.78;  income  derived  from 
public  funds,  $1,236,343.13;  from  railroad  tax, 
$284,669.88;  from  local  taxation,  $3,493,651.19; 
total  receipts,  $6,143,249.13 ;  paid  to  teachers, 
$3,220,263.87;  for  incidentals,  $746,255.32;  to 
district  clerks,  $60,135.59;  for  sites,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  apjparatus,  $340,572.93;  for  re- 
pairs and  rent,  $168,788 ;  for  bonds  and  interest, 
$214,907.98;  for  library,  $16,447.39;  total  ex- 
penditures, $4,767,371.08 ;  balance  on  hand  July 
1,  1889,  $1,375,878.05. 

The  permanent  public-school  funds  on  July  1, 
1889,  were  as  follow :  State  school  fund,  $3,140,- 
853 ;  university  or  seminary  fund,  $540,095.08 ; 
county  public  school  fund,  $3,621,695.26 ;  town- 
ship public  school  fund,  $3,317,960.91;  special 
public  school  fund,  $45,232.86 ;  total,  $10,666,- 
887.11. 

The  State  Superintendent,  in  his  report  for 
1889,  says :  "  The  last  General  Assembly  increased 
the  school  term  from  four  to  six  months.  While 
the  term  was  four  months  many  districts  were 
satisfied  to  expend  the  public  moneys  derived 
from  State,  county,  and  township  funds  and  not 
tax  themselves  one  cent  for  school  purposes ;  but 
now  that  the  schools  must  be  maintained  six 
months  to  entitle  them  to  these  public  moneys, 
they  will  have  to  pay  a  liberal  school  tax  in  order 
to  meet  this  legal  requirement  .  .  .  The  law  on 
teaching  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system  is  a  farce 
and  fraud.  It  is  virtually  a  prohibition  af^inst 
temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  It 
should  be  repealed  or  amended.  .  .  .  The  law 
should  specify  definitely  in  what  language  the 
instruction  in  our  public  schools  is  to  be  given. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  American  institutions  to  have 
the  English  language  ruled  out  of  our  public 
schools  and  German  substituted,  as  it  is  done 
wholly  or  in  part  in  many  districts. 

At  the  State  normal  schools  the  enrollment 
during  the  year  was  as  follows :  At  Kirksville,  . 
505  pupils ;  at  Warrensburg,  789 ;  at  Cape  Girar- 
deau, 801.  There  were  also  52  pupils  in  the  nor- 
mal department  of  the  Lincoln  Institute  at 
Jefferson  City.  At  the  State  University  the 
attendance  for  the  year  was  580  students,  being 
larger  than  ever.  The  School  of  Mines,  at  Rolla, 
has  about  60  students. 

Penitentiary.— On  Jan.  1, 1889,  the  number 
of  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary  was  1,881.  On 
Dec.  81  the  number  had  increased  to  1,860,  and 
on  Dec.  81, 1890,  it  had  decreased  to  1,686.  The 
number  of  commitments,  which  was  840  in  1888 
and  814  in  1889,  was  only  634  in  1890.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  a  summary  of  the  finances 
of  the  institution  for  the  past  two  years,  com- 
pared with  the  two  years  preceding : 


ITEMS. 


Bally  average  coat  of  each  in- 
mate  

Earnings  from  contract  labor. 

Dally  ayerage  earnings 

Total  cost  of  maintenance 

Average  of  oonvlcta  employed 
by  contract 

Revenue  per  day 


1887-'88. 


$0  86-00 
$809,884)  78 

$O20-«6 
$441,046  27 

974 
$497  «5 


1880-'9O. 


$88  78 
$805,900  14 

$0  27-8A 
$489,498  17 

1,122 
$678  11 


Reformatories.  —  The  Reform  School   for 
Boys,  at  Booneville,  is  flourishing,  with  107  in- 
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mates.  The  board  asks  for  the  erection  of 
seyeral  additional  buildings,  which  the  increase 
of  the  commitments  and  the  proper  care  of  the 
boys  justify. 

The  law  regulating  the  commitment  of  girls 
to  the  Industrial  Home  at  Chiilicothe  requires 
that  a  girl  should  be  convicted  of  a  crime  before 
she  can  be  sent  to  the  home.  The  number  of 
inmates  at  present  is  9,  and  there  have  been  only 
11  altogether  since  the  opening  of  the  home  in 
January,  1889. 

Militia. — The  militia  is  maintained  without 
expense  to  the  State,  through  the  appropria- 
tion of  ordnance  and  quartermaster  supplies 
made  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  b^ 
the  liberal  contributions  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens. The  Federal  Government  gives  to  the 
State  annually  about  $15,000  in  clothing,  equip- 
ments, and  ordnance  stores,  on  condition  that 
the  organization  numbers  1,600  enlisted  men,  or 
at  least  100  for  every  Representative  that  Missouri 
has  in  the  national  Congress.  There  are  on  the 
rolls  about  1,900  men,  14  new  companies  having 
been  organized,  and  2  companies  and  1  troop  of 
cavalry  disbanded,  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  cadet  corps  of  the  State  University,  au- 
thorized by  an  act  of  the  last  Le^slature,  was 
organized  in  September,  1890,  and  is  in  the  most 
flourishing  conaition,  numbering  172  members. 

Railroads.— The  total  railroad  mileage  of  the 
State  is  8,977*37.  The  mileage  constructed  in 
1890  was  84-94. 

Political. — On  June  11,  a  Democratic  State 
convention  met  at  St.  Joseph,  and  nominated  the 
following  candidates  for  State  offices:  For  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  B.  Gantt; 
for  Superintenent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lloyd 
E.  Wolfe;  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  Henry 
W.  Hickman.  A  disposition  to  seek  the  favor  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  shown  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  Messrs.  Wolfe  and  Hickman,  both  of 
whom  were  members  of  that  order,  the  latter  be- 
ing president  of  its  State  organization. 

The  platform  declares : 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  iree  and  unrestrioted  coinage 
of  silver,  and  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  currency 
to  meet  the  legitimate  demand  of  trade. 

The  public  land,  the  heritage  of  the  people,  should 
be  held  for  actual  settlers  only,  not  anotner  acre  to 
railroads  or  speculators,  and  all  land  now  held  for 
speculative  purpoites  siiould  be  taxed  atits  just  value. 

The  Democracy  of  Missouri  favors  the  purity  of 
the  ballot,  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  all  laws 
which  insure  honest  elections  and  the  amendment  of 
the  election  law  known  as  the  Australian  ballot  sys- 
tem passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 
so  that  it  may  apply  to  all  the  counties,  and  permit 
any  political  party  or  an^  individual  to  place  a  ticket 
in  the  field  without  having  given  a  previous  expres- 
sion at  the  polls. 

We  denounce  the  combinations  and  trusts  by  which 
the  price  of  school  books  is  largely  Increased  above  a 
reasonable  cost,  and  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will 
free  the  people  from  their  grasp,  and  give  the  school 
books  to  the  children  of  the  State  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Jef- 
ferson City  on  Aug.  28,  and  placed  the  following 
ticket  in  the  field :  For  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Alexander  W.  MuUins ;  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Frank  P.  Seever ; 
for  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  K.  Merrifield. 
The  resolutions  include  the  following : 


We  indorse  the  action  of  Congress  in  its  liberal  ap- 
j>ropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigable 
rivers  of  Missouri,  and  a^k  that  the  same  liberal  spirit 
may  characterize  future  legislation,  to  the  end  that 
the  products  of  the  State  may  secure  the  cheapest  poe- 
sible  transportation  to  the  markets  of  the  country. 

We  denounce  the  ineflElcienoy  of  the  Democratic 
State  Government  in  its  judicial  branch,  which  w^ith- 
holds  justice  from  our  citizens  because  of  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  have  a  cause  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  we  demand  that  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  that  each  citizen  shall  be  accorded 
justice  without  delay  be  enforced,  and  if  placed  in 
power,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  accomplish  that  result. 

We  call  tne  attention  of  the  tax  payers  of  the  State 
to  the  tact  that  the  officers  of  the  State  intrusted  with 
the  preservation  of  the  frmds  in  our  treasury  have 
made  the  credit  and  funds  of  the  State  an  instrument 
with  which  to  retain  control  of  the  State  Government, 
until  we  now  have,  for  the  second  time  ainoe  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Democratic  partjr  into  power,  a  d^aulter 
going  unpunished,  the  law  violated,  and  yet  the  tax 

eiyers  are  still  asked  to  subscribe  to  and  vote  the 
emocratic  ticket 

The  Prohibitionists  met  in  State  convention  at 
Kansas  City  on  Oct.  2,  and  nominated  a  party 
ticket  containing  the  following  candidates: 
Reuben  D.  Robinson  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Julius  C.  Hughes  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  William  S.  Crouch 
for  Railroad  Commissioner.  A  platform  was 
adopted. 

The  candidates  of  the  Union  Labor  party 
were  Orville  D.  Jones  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Robert  S.  Brownlow  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Samuel  F.  Boyden  for 
Railroad  Commissioner. 

At  the  election  in  November  the  Democratic 
candidates  received  large  pluralities.  The  vote 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was :  Gantt, 
260,011:  MuUins,  188,223;  Jones,  25,114;  Rob- 
inson, 988.  For  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction the  plurality  of  Wolfe  was  61,831,  and 
for  Railroad  Commissioner  the  plurality  of  Hick- 
man was  64,412.  Members  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture were  elected  as  follow :  Senate,  Democrats 
25,  Republicans  8,  Union  Labor  1 ;  House,  Demo- 
crats 106,  Republicans  23,  Union  Labor  2,  In- 
dependent 9.  The  constitutional  amendment, 
increasing  the  number  of  members  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  from  five  to  seven  and  separat- 
ing the  court  into  two  divisions,  was  adopted  by 
a  veto  of  168,645  yeas  to  149,809  nays.  Pursuant 
to  its  provisions  the  Governor  appointed  John 
L.  Thomas  and  George  B.  MacFarlane  to  be  the 
additional  iustices,  their  term  beginning  Jan.  1, 
1891.  Each  of  the  14  congressional  districts 
chose  a  Democratic  Representative. 

MONTANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Nov.  8, 1889 ;  area,  146,060  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 132,- 
159.    Capital,  Helena. 

Goyernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Joseph  K. 
Toole ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  E.  Rickfu^s ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Louis  Rotwitt;  Treasurer, 
Richard  0.  Hickman ;  Auditor,  E.  A.  Kenney ; 
Attorney-General,  Henri  J.  Haskell;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  Gannon; 
(>hief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Henry  N. 
Blake ;  Associate  Justices,  William  H.  DeWitt 
and  £.  N.  Harwood.  These  officers  are  all  Re- 
publicans except  the  Governor. 
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Population.— Tha  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 


Bearer  Head . . . .  , 

Gaacade , 

Choteaa 

Ouster 

DawB4in 

"Deer  Lodge 

Fergus 

Gal&tin 

Jefferaon — 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Madiaon 

Meaghei 

Mlaaoula 

Park 

Silver  Bow 

YellowBtone 


Total.. 


1880. 

1890. 

2,712 

4,656 

..... 

8,756 

8,068 

4,741 

2,510 

6.808 

180 

2,056 

8,676 

16,156 



8,514 

8,M8 

J^ 

2,464 

6,026 

6,621 

19,145 

8,915 

4,692 

2,748 

4,749 

2,887 

14.427 

6^881 

28,744 

2,066 

89,169 

182,159 

1,948 
8,755 
1,688 
2,798 
1,876 
6,279 
8,514 
2,608 
8,562 

12,624 

777 

2,006 

11,690 
6,881 

28,744 
2,065 

98,000 


Finances.— The  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
Jan.  1  was  $33,251.54.  During  the  year  about 
$350,000  was  received  from  the  State  tax  levied 
in  18189  and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  but  only 
a  part  of  it  was  disbursed,  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Legislature  of  1800  to  pass  appropria- 
tion bills.  Only  such  sums  were  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  as  the  Territorial  statutes,  which  still 
remained  in  force,  would  justify.  Nothing  could 
be  paid  for  the  support  of  the  State  Penitentiary, 
or  the  State  charitable  institutions,  or  in  salaries 
to  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  State  in- 
stitutions were  kept  in  operation,  however,  and 
supplies  were  furnished  on  the  faith  that  the 
next  Legislature  would  reimburse  the  advances. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  increased  to  $187,181.49  on  Dec.  31,  while 
there  were  claims  outstanding  at  the  same  date 
amounting  to  $167,810.95. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property,  which 
was  $79,376,944  in  1889,  increased  to  $116,767,- 
204  in  1890.  'the  valuation  of  real  property  (in- 
cluding railroad  property)  was  $68,256,914,  and 
of  personal  property,  $48,510,290.  The  rate  of 
State  taxation  in  1890  was  20  cents  on  each  $100. 

Connty  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Montana 
counties  in  1890  was  $1,987,150,  an  increase  of 
$1,258,538  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total  all  except 
$218,736  was  a  bonded  debt.  No  county  in  tne 
State  is  free  from  debt. 

Legislative  Session.— The  first  State  Legis- 
lature, which  assembled  at  Helena  on  Nov.  23, 
1889,  failed  to  pass  a  single  act  during  its  session 
of  ninety  days.  This  failure  was  caused  by  a 
dispute  regarding  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Lower  House  from  Silver  Bow  County,  which  led, 
at  the  outset  of  the  session,  to  the  assembling  of 
two  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  the  House,  and 
to  the  subsequent  election  of  four  persons  claim- 
ing to  be  United  States  Senators  (see  **  Annual 
Cyclopaedia  "  for  1889,  page  571).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  there  was  pending  in  the  local 
district  court,  before  Judge  De  Wolfe,  a  suit 
against  State  Auditor  Kenney,  in  which  the  rela- 
tive rights  of  the  rival  delegations  from  Silver 
Bow  County  were  indirectly  involved.  The  suit 
wa^  brought  by  Rol)erts,  one  of  the  Democratic 
claimants  from  that  county,  to  compel  the  Audi- 
tor to  issue  to  him  a  warrant  for  his  salary  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  and  was  decided  early  in 


January  substantially  in  favor  of  the  plaintil^. 
The  case  did  not  reach  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  therefore  not  conclusive.  But  late  in 
January  the  questions  in  dispute  were  brought 
before  the  latter  court  in  the  case  of  Thompson 
V8,  Kenney.  This  was  a  suit  against  the  State 
Auditor  by  one  of  the  Republican  claimants  from 
Silver  Bow  County,  demanding,  as  in  the  former 
case,  that  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  for  per  diem 
and  mileage  as  a  member  of  the  House  be  al- 
lowed and  audited.  It  was  expected  that  the 
relative  value  of  the  certificates  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Canvassers,  which  the  Republican 
claimants  from  Silver  Bow  County  held,  and  the 
county  clerk's  certificates  held  by  the  Democratic 
claimants  would  be  conclusively^  decided  in  this 
case.  But  the  court,  in  its  opinion,  rendered  on 
Jan.  27,  was  careful  to  renounce  all  jurisdiction 
or  authority  to  try  the  ultimate  nght  of  the 
plaintiff  to  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  conceded  to 
that  body  the  sole  right  to  judge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations and  election  of  its  own  members,  the 
only  duty  of  the  court  being  to  decide  what  con- 
stitutes sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  of  mem- 
bership in  the  House  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to 
the  relief  which  he  asks.    The  court  says : 

It  is  conteuded  b^  the  respondent  that  a  statute  of 
the  Territory,  existuig  prior  to  the  act  of  Congress  ad- 
mitting Montana,  and  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution,  provided  contrary  to  the  act  of  Congress 
and  the  Constitution  and  ordinancea  above  quot^,  In 
that  this  statute  provides  that  the  canvass  of  the  votes 
cast  for  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  be 
made  by  the  boards  of  oount;^  oommissioners  of  the 
respective  counties  in  the  Tenitonr  and  certificates  of 
election  shall  be  issued  bv  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners.  This  position  is  untenable. 
There  is  no  statute  of  the  Territorv  of  Montana 
brought  over  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  this  State 
contrary  to  or  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  thereof, 
for  this  plain  reason:  It  is  provided  by  the  act  of 
Confess  above  quoted,  enabling  the  people  of  said 
Temtory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, tliat  **  all  laws  in  force,  made  by  said  Territories 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union,  shall  be 
in  force  in  said  States,  except  as  modified  or  changed 
by  this  act,  or  by  the  constitutions  of  the  States  re- 
Rpectivelv."  To  declare  that  the  county  clerk's  cer- 
tificate or  election  to  the  office  in  question  is  the  high- 
est prima  facie  evidence  of  title  to  the  office  as 
against  the  certificate  of  the  canvassing  board  consti- 
tuted by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  ordinance  fhtmed 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  adopted  by^  the 
people,  would  be  in  effect  to  declkre  that  the  provisions 
of  tne  statute  in  this  respect  stand  without  modifica- 
tion by  the  act  of  Congress  and  Constitution  and  ordi- 
nances, and  prevail  over  them. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  plaintiff 
had  the  better  ^ima  /acte  title,  and  was  entitled 
to  have  his  claim  audited.  It  would  seem  to  fol- 
low, also,  from  this  decision  that  if  the  Lower 
House  should  at  any  time  reach  a  valid  decision 
ousting  the  plaintiff  from  his  seat,  his  right  to 
the  salary  would  then  cease.  The  Democrats  re- 
garded tliis  decision  as  settling  nothing  except 
the  right  of  the  Republican  claimants  to  draw 
pav,  until  a  House  legally  organized  should  de- 
cide who  were  its  members.  They  saw  no  reason 
for  yielding  to  their  opponents,  and  the  rival 
Houses,  each  containing  thirty  members,  con- 
tinued their  separate  sessions  and  pretended  to 
do  business. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Senate  no  business  had  been 
transacted,  the  eight  Democratic  Senators  either 
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absenting  themselves  and  thereby  preventing  a 
quorum,  or,  when  present,  occupymg  the  time  bj 
calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  every  molion, 
and  then  refusing  to  respond  to  their  names. 
Their  intention  was  to  prevent  the  transaction 
of  any  business,  until  the  dispute  between  the 
rival  Lower  Houses  had  been  settled.  This 
condition  continued  until  Feb.  5,  when  Lieut.- 
Oov.  Rickards  (President  of  the  Senate  and  a 
Republican),  following  the  example  of  Speak- 
er Reed,  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ruled  that  thereafter  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  refusing  to  vote  would  nevertheless 
be  counted  in  making  a  quorum.  This  would 
enable  the  eight  Republican  Senators  to  transact 
business  so  long  as  one  Democratic  Senator  was 
present.  As  the  Senate  had  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  the  only  way  for 
the  Democratic  Senators  to  block  legislation  was 
by  fleeingthe  State,  Accordingly,  oi\  the  after- 
noon of  Feb.  5  the  eight  Democratic  members 
took  the  first  train  from  Helena  out  of  the  State, 
six  going  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  two  going  east 
to  St.  Paul.  They  remained  beyond  the  State 
borders  until  after  Feb.  20,  on  which  day  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  expired  by  constitu- 
tional limitation. 

Edacatlon.— The  following  figures,  showing 
the  condition  of  public  schools  for  the  school 
year  ending  in  1890,  do  not  include  the  counties 
of  Madison  and  Jefferson :  Children  of  school  age, 
25,172;  number  attending  public  schools,  15,- 
273 ;  number  of  teachers  employed,  465 ;  number 
of  schools,  299 ;  average  monthly  wages  of  teach- 
ers, |56.  At  the  close  of  the  scnool  year  ending 
Aug.  31, 1889,  the  several  counties  had  on  hand 
$64,761.78 ;  the  total  amount  received  for  school 
purposes  from  taxation  and  other  sources  during 
the  year  ensuing  was  $669,521.91 ;  there  was  paid 
to  teachers  $215,578.02;  for  school  apparatus, 
$6,807.16 ;  library,  $276.87 ;  school  houses,  sites, 
etc.,  $88,643.50;  other  expenses,  $32,079.59; 
balance  on  hand,  Aug.  31, 1890,  $244,119.97. 

During  the  year  47  school  districts  observed 
Arbor  Day,  and  250  trees  were  planted.  The 
compulsory  clause  of  the  school  law  has  not  been 
generally  observed,  but  no  prosecutions  have  been 
instituted  under  it. 

Charities.— The  insane  of  the  State  are  sup- 
ported under  a  contract  between  the  Territory  of 
Montana  and  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Mussigbrod,  at 
Warm  Springs,  Deer  Lodge  County,  at  $8  a  week, 
making  an  expense  to  the  State  oi!  about  $75,000 
a  year.  The  number  is  increasing  rapidly,  the 
last  report  showing  200  patients  maintained  at 
public  expense.  The  contractors  have  received 
nothing  from  the  State  in  payment  under  their 
coh tract  since  Jan.  8, 1889.  Consequently  $77,- 
380.61  is  due  them. 

The  State  is  also  supporting  5  deaf  and  dumb 
children,  1  blind  child,  and  5  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, at  institutions  outside  the  State.  Each  of 
these  children  costs  the  State  $300  a  year. 

Penitentiary. — The  Penitentiary  at  Deer 
Lodge,  formerly  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
has  become  the  property  of  the  State.  Its  ca- 
pacity is  about  140  men,  but  on  Dec.  30  the 
number  confined  therein  was  240.  There  was  due 
at  that  time  for  its  maintenance  $44,901.90. 

Mining. — According  to  the  report  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  the  precious  metals  produced  in 


Montam  id  1899  umcmst&d  to^  $d%,8t4,.456i,  of 
which  $2,764416  WW  the  value  of  the  gsld  prod- 
uct, and  $32,050^339  of  the  silver. 

Bailroais.-— TlieiMuaber  of  miles  ef  nilrcMid 
in  the  State,  assessed  by  the  State  BoarcE  el  Equali- 
zation in  1890  wa»  1,718-7,  and  the-  valoation 
$6,484,062.  Several  roads  in  the  State  aire  wholly 
within  one  eoonty,  and  are  cons«quemtilj  not  as- 
sessed by  the  Slate  board. 

Political.— A  Congressman  and  baU  of  the 
State  Senators  were  lo  be  chosen  at  the  Novem- 
ber election  of  this  year.  No  eleetion  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislatare  was 
held,  owing  to  an  oversight  of  the  Constitution 
makers  in  failing  to  insert  a  provision  therefor 
in  the  new  Constitution.  The  membeffs  of  the 
Lower  House  elected  in  1888  wiili  thetefore  hold 
over  until  1893.  Eaeh  of  the  poUtieai  parties 
held  a  State  convention  to  nominate  a  Congres- 
sional candidate.  The  Labor  partv,  in  State  con- 
vention, in  August,  nominated  Willdam  T.  Field. 
On  Sept.  11,  the  Republican  State  Convention,  at 
Butte,  renominated  Congressman  Carter  by  ac- 
clamation. This  convention  adopted  resolutions^ 
in  which,  on  local  issues^  the  following  declara- 
tions were  made : 

We  demand  that  no  patents  be  iaened  to  the  North- 
era  Pacific  Eailrood  until  it  shall  have  been  established 
by  undisputable  afilrmative  piooi'  that  the  lands  which 
it  claims  are  non-mineral. 

We  insist  that  the  lands  granted  to  Montana  for  edu- 
cational purposes  shall  be  scrnpalowly  preserved, 
sold  only  to  actual  settlers,  and  the  prooeeoK  Ktrictly 
devoted  to  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  endowment. 

We  lavor  stringent  measures  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  miners,  sna  insist  that  the 
statutes  for  that  purpose,  enacted  by  a  Republican 
Legislative  ABsembly  of  Montaua,  be  made  efiectivo 
by  the  appointment  of  a  fit  and  capable  dtisen  as  in- 
spector of  mines. 

We  daim  for  the  Republican  party  of  Montana  that, 
in  the  passage  of  the  registration  law  and  the  Austra- 
lian voting  system,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  the  freedom  and  puritvof  the  elective  franchtse. 

We  oonffratulato  the  people  of  Montana  upon  the 
defeat  of  Uie  monstrous  fhiud  that  was  attempted  by 
the  Democratic  party  at  Precinct  84  of  Silver  Bow 
County.  It  has  passed  beyond  the  domain  of  discus- 
sion or  doubt  that  the  returns  from  that  prednct  were 
wholly  fraudulent,  and  the  thanks  of  all  honest  citizens 
are  due  to  the  Republioan  canvassers  of  Silver  Bow 
County,  the  State  Board  of  Canvassers,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  for  effecting  the  overthrow  of  this  criminal  and 
iniquitous  oonsoiracv.  We  dedara  it  to  be  the  firm 
purpose  of  the  Kepuolioan  party  that  heiiocforth  elec- 
tions in  Montana  shall  he  honest  expressions  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  all  attempte  at  fraud  upon 
the  hallot  box  shall  be  prosecuted  until  the  prison 
doors  shall  have  dosed  u^n  the  offenders. 

We  arraign  as  a  tyrannical  and  revolutionary  usor- 
nation  of  power  the  attempt  of  Qov.  Toole  to  vio- 
late the  constitutional  light  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  judge  of  the 
election,  return,  and  qualification  of  its  own  members, 
hy  desi^ating,  without  right  or  authority,  the  place 
where  it  sbouTd  meet,  keeping  the  hall  so  designated 
under  lock  and  key  and  a  guard  stetioned  at  the  en- 
trance with  instructions  to  admit  none  who  were  not 
provided  with  credentials  issued  in  violation  of  the 
express  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

We  applaud,  with  enthusiastic  approval,  the  firm 
and  raanlv  action  of  the  Repuhlican  members  of  the 
late  Legislative  Assembly,  and  condemn  the  course  of 
the  Democratic  members,  who,  tor  narrow  partissn 
purposes,  prevented  the  legiiUation  that  was  grestiy 
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needed  to  put  id  Deration  the  machineTj  of  the  State 
Ooveniment.  depnved  laborere  of  their  just  wa^, 
letl  our  publie  inatitutions  without  ftioaa  to  dctray 
their  necessary  exuenaea,  embarnu^aed  all  tlie  functioDS 
of  Statehood,  ana  worked  irreparable  danuure  to  the 
«ub8tant^il  interests  and  to  the  good  name  of  Montana. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 
Helena,  on  Sept.  15,  and  nominated  William  W. 
Dixon  for  Congressman.  The  platform  con- 
demns, in  unmeasured  terms,  the  course  of  the 
Republican  party  in.  the  State  in  seeking  to  con- 
trol the  Legislature  by  throwing  out  the  vote  of 
the  "tunnel"  precinct  in  Silver  Bow  County. 
In  October,  canaidate  Field  unofficially  withdrew 
his  name,  but  it  appeared  on  the  official  ballot 
and  attracted  supporters  at  the  polls. 

The  nominee  of  the  Prohibition  party  for  Con- 
CTessman  was  Andrew  J.  Corbley.  At  the  Novem- 
ber election  the  Democratic  ticket  was  successful, 
Dixon  receiving  15,411  votes;  Carter,  15,128; 
•Corbley,  889;  and  Field,  162.  Of  the  8  State 
Senators  chosen  at  the  same  time,  the  Democrats 
•elected  5  and  the  Republicans  3.  Of  the  8  hold- 
over Senators,  5  were  Democrats  and  3  Republi- 
•cans,  so  that  the  Senate  of  1891  will  contain  a 
Democratic  majority  of  4.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  an  election  for  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  from  Deer  Lodgeand  Beaverhead  Counties, 
^  district  which  was  unrepresented  in  the  session 
^f  this  year,  because  of  a  tie  vote  at  the  election 
•of  1889.  A  Democrat  was  chosen,  and  the  House 
for  1891  will  therefore  contain,  according  to  Re- 
publican claims,  30  Republicans  and  25  Demo- 
crats, or,  according  to  Democratic  claims,  24  Re- 
publicans and  81  Democrats. 

MOROCCO,  an  absolute  monarchy  in  northern 
Africa.  The  Sultan,  who  is  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  ruler,  is  chosen  from  the  Shereefian 
family  of  Hassan,  of  the  tribe  of  Tafilalet,  de- 
rscended  from  Ali,  the  uncle  and  son-in-law  of 
the  prophet  Mohammed.  Muley  Hassan,  the 
reining  Sultan,  bom*  in  1831,  succeeded  his 
father,  Sidi  Mohammed,  on  Sept.  17, 1878.  The 
receipts  from  customs  at  the  eight  ports  are  from 
:8,000,000  to  12,000,000  francs.  The  Sultan's 
revenue  is  about  7,000,000  francs.  Every  Moorish 
■subject  is  required  by  law  to  pay  the  tenth  of 
his  annual  income  in  money,  natural  products, 
•or  gifts;  but  the  largest  share  goes  to  the 
•officials,  who  pay  the  Sultan  for  their  offices,  and 
retain  what  they  collect. 

Area  and  Popalation.  —  The  empire  em- 
braces an  area  of  about  219,000  square  miles. 
•Gerhard  Rohlfs  estimated  the  population  in  1883 
■at  2,750,000.  The  generally  accepted  estimates 
have  made  it  about  5,000,000,  and  one  published 
in  1889  is  as  high  as  9,400,000,  distributed  as 
follow:  In  the  old  kingdom  of  Fez,  3,200,000; 
in  Morocco,  3,900,000;  in  Tafilalet  and  Segel- 
mesa,  850,000 ;  in  Sus,  Adrar,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Draa,  1,450,000.  According  to  the  same 
-estimate,  the  population  is  divided  as  to  race  into 
3,000,000  Berbers  and  Tuaregs ;  2,200,000  Sheila 
Berbers ;  700,000  nomadic  Bedouin  Arabs ;  3,000,- 
•000  Mued  Arabs;  300,000  Jews;  and  200.000 
negroes.  Fez,  the  principal  capital,  has  140,000 
or  150,000  inhabitants,  and  the  city  of  Morocco 
h«*  40,000  or  50,000. 

Commerce. — The  imports  amount  to  25,000,- 
•000  or  30,000,000  francs  a  year,  and  the  exports 
to  nearly  as  much.    The  trade  has  grown  in  re- 


cent years.  In  1888  cotton  goods  were  imported 
to  the  amount  of  12,742,000  francs :  sugar,  4,303,- 
000  francs ;  woolens,  1,905,000  francs ;  tea,  1,419,- 
000  francs ;  raw  silk  and  silk  fabrics,  1,221,000 
francs ;  candles,  755,000  francs ;  iron  and  steel 
goods,  737,000  francs;  spices,  288,000  francs; 
wines  and  spirituous  drinks,  249,000  francs; 
glassware,  164,000  francs ;  coffee,  161,000  francs ; 
paper  goods,  82,000  francs.  The  chief  exports  in 
1888  were  beans  of  the  value  of  7,419,000  francs ; 
Indian  com,  2,916,000  francs;  wool,  2,810,000 
francs ;  cattle,  1,264,000  francs ;  almonds,  1,040,- 
000  francs ;  eggs,  848,000  francs;  gums,  796,000 
francs;  slippers,  710,000  francs;  wax,  435,000 
francs ;  olive  oil,  412,000  francs ;  goat  skins  and 
hair,  268,000  francs;  dates,  239,000  francs.  Of 
2,042  vessels,  of  612,689  registered  tons,  that 
entered  the  ports  of  Tangier,  Casa  Bianca, 
Mazagan,  Laraiche,  Mogador,  Saffi,  and  Tetuan 
in  1888,  894,  of  237,390  tons,  were  French  ;  735, 
of  211,994  tons,  English ;  726,  of  136,558  tons, 
Spanish ;  33,  of  9,404  tons,  German ;  92,  of 
7,423  tons,  Portuguese;  41,  of  6,246  tons,  Swed- 
ish or  Norwegian ;  13,  of  1,875  tons,  Danish ; 
and  8,  of  1,799  tons,  of  other  nationalities.  The 
exportation  of  wheat,  barley,  horses,  timber,  or 
ivory  is  forbidden,  and  cattle  can  only  be  ex- 
ported by  special  license,  which  is  accorded  bv 
treaty  to  ifnglishmen  and  Spaniards.  On  all 
other  exports  heavy  duties  are  levied.  Treaties 
with  England,  France,  and  Spain  limit  the  im- 
port duties  on  all  articles  to  10  per  cent. 

Rebellion  of  the  Tribes.— It  is  the  custom 
of  the  Sultans  to  reside  alternately  at  Fez  and 
Morocco,  spending  usually  a  year  or  more  at 
each  capital.  Since  he  left  Morocco  in  May, 
1887,  Muley  Hassan  has  resided  a  part  of  the 
time  at  Fez  and  the  other  part  at  Mequinez,  the 
next  largest  citv  in  the  north.  After  visiting 
Tangier  m  October,  1889,  exacting  while  on  his 

i'oumey  large  sums  of  money  and  quantities  of 
lorses  and  cattle  from  the  seini-independent 
tribes  through  whose  country  he  passea,  he  re- 
turned to  Fez,  whence  he  removed  in  June,  1890, 
after  the  Ramadan  fast  was  over,  to  Mequinez. 
There  he  organized  a  campai^  against  the 
Berber  tribe  of  Zimmour,  inhabiting  the  mount- 
ainous region  between  Mequinez  and  Rabat,  on 
the  coast,  ordering  the  Kaids  or  Governors  of 
Chrarda  and  Beni  Hassan  at  the  same  time  to 
attack  the  Berbers  from  the  north.  The  expedi- 
tion encountered  no  resistance,  for  after  some 
raids  had  been  made  through  their  country  by 
detached  troops  of  cavalry  the  Zimmour  tribe 
surrendered  and  offered  to  pay  a  ransom.  The 
Sultan  has  an  army  of  about  10,000  Askar  or 
disciplined  infantry,  a  number  of  field  batteries 
officered  by  Frenchmen,  a  small  body  of  regular 
cavalry,  and  a  variable  number  of  undisciplined 
cavalry.  The  entire  force  in  late  years  has  sel- 
dom exceeded  25,000.  When  he  moves  his  array 
goes  with  him.  After  he  left  Fez,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  departed  for  Morocco  city,  disturb- 
ances broke  out  in  his  rear.  The  Ait  Youssi 
Berbers,  a  large  tribe  south  of  Fez,  were  only 
waiting  for  him  to  leave  their  part  of  the  country 
to  re&l,  and  while  he  continued  his  marcn 
through  Zimmour  to  Rabat,  where  he  was  con- 
fined for  some  time  with  sickness,  the  Arabs  near 
Wazan,  feeling  confident  that  he  had  definitely 
left  for  the  south,  began  to  attack  and  plunder 
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the  people  of  the  Gharb  or  plains.  At  a  religious 
festival  a  handful  of  the  Beni  M'Sara,  one  of  the 
tribes  that  had  been  compelled  to  pay  tribute  by 
Muley  Hassan  in  the  previous  year,  attacked 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  their  number  of  Gharb 
people,  who,  though  armed,  fled  in  a  panic,  leav- 
ing their  women,  cattle,  and  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  marauders.  They  continued  tneir 
raids  and  robberies,  penetrating  even  into  the 
sacred  city  of  Wazan,  and  making  the  road  to 
Fez  quite  unsirfe  for  traders.  Meanwhile  the 
Ait  Youssi  rose  in  rebellion  and  murdered  their 
governor ;  the  Beni  M'Guild  tribe,  which  caused 
the  Sultan  much  trouble  in  1888,  also  rebelled ; 
both  the  Berber  and  the  Arab  mountaineers 
pillaged  and  murdered  the  people  of  the  plains ; 
and  the  Berbers  of  the  province  of  Zair  made 
ready  to  revolt.  The  Sultan,  who  had  not 
reached  Tedla  on  his  way  to  the  south,  on  learn- 
ing the  extent  of  the  lawlessness  and  insurrec- 
tion, suddenly  marched  northward  again  with 
the  intention  of  punishing  and  reducing  to  sub- 
jection the  rel)ellious  tribes,  leaving  his  son  to 
preserve  order  in  Morocco.  He  entered  Zair  be- 
fore the  intended  revolt  had  broken  out,  and 
there  organized  his  forces  for  an  attack  on  the 
Beni  M*Quild  and  Ait  Youssi,  having  in  his  un- 
expected counteimarch  first  inflicted  punish- 
ment on  the  Zimmour  tribe,  which  had  likewise 
become  unruly  again  and  attacked  the  camp  of 
his  son.  He  defeated  the  Zimmour  in  a  battle, 
and  decapitated  80  of  the  prisoners,  an  act 
which  struck  the  other  Berber  tribes  with  terror. 
All  the  insurgent  tribes  were  filled  with  con- 
sternation by  the  change  in  the  Sultan's  plans, 
for  though  the  mountaineers  can  escape  the  pur- 
suit of  the  soldiers  in  their  fastnesses,  they  must 
abandon  their  yillages,  crops,  and  cattle  to  the 
troops.  A  force  was  sent  to  stop  the  depredar 
tions  of  the  Arab  mountain  tribes  further  north. 
Foreign  Relations.— In  the  spring  of  1890 
the  Sultan  received  at  Fez  an  imposing  embassy 
from  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  One  of  the 
fruits  of  this  mission  was  a  permission  to  Ger- 
mans to  export  grain,  subject  to  an  export  duty. 
A  commercial  convention  with  Germany  was 
concluded.  The  Spanish  Government,  according 
to  the  declaration  made  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Vega  de  Armijo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
the  Cortes,  is  waiting  only  till  its  finances  and 
military  and  naval  resources  permit  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  "  historical  mission  "  in  Morocco 
to  create  a  Castilian  Algeria  stretching  from  the 
African  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Great  Atlas.  Meanwhile  Ceuto  is  being  made  a 
stronger  fortress  than  any  in  Spain,  and  forts 
are  to  be  erected  at  every  favorable  position 
along  the  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  strait.  A 
concession  has  been  obtained  from  the  Sultan  to 
put  down  submarine  cables  from  Tarifa  to  Tan- 
gier and  Ceuta,  and  from  Almeria  cables  are  to 
be  laid  to  Melilla  and  other  Spanish  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Catalan  inaustries  have  been 
established  at  Tangier,  where  a  Spanish  hospital 
and  Spanish  schools  are  in  successful  operation, 
and  lines  of  steamers  are  regularly  running  be- 
tween Spanish  ports  and  the  coasts  of  Morocco. 
On  July  20  an  affray  occurred  between  Arabs 
and  a  Spanish  cavalry  patrol  near  the  Spanish 
fortress  of  Melilla,  opposite  Malaga.  The  com- 
mandant, when  the  patrol  guard  was  driven  in, 


ordered  out  troops  to  pursue  the  Moors,  many  of 
whom,  as  they  fled  to  the  mountains,  were  killed  * 
by  shells  fired  from  the  fort.  One  Spanish  soldier 
was  killed  and  3  were  wounded.  The  Spanish 
minister,  who  was  then  at  the  Sultan's  court, 
which  was  at  Rabat,  obtained  from  the  Moorish 
Government  a  promise  that  the  Spanish  flag- 
should  be  saluted,  the  offenders  punished,  and 
compensation  paid.  The  Sultan  ordered  that 
detachments  of  regular  Moorish  troops  should 
be  stationed  near  Melilla  and  other  Spanish 
fortresses  to  preyent  aggressions  of  the  natives 
in  the  future.  Muley  Hassan,  whose  power  and 
independence,  and  therewith  the  prolongation  of 
barbarism  and  misrule,  depends  on  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  European  powers,  for  not  only 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  but  even 
Austria  and  Germany  are  on  their  g^ard  a^inst 
any^  alteration  in  the  9tatu8  quo  prejudicial  to 
their  separate  interests,  recently  caused  the  ques- 
tion to  be  put  in  all  the  mosques  whether  the 
country  should  be  opened  more  freely  to  foreign 
enterprise  or  communication  or  not,  and  received 
in  every  case  the' expected  negative  answer,  ex- 
cept where  the  priests  humbly  replied  that  he 
was  himself  the  best  judge  of  the  situation. 

MUSIC,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN  1890.  Be- 
fore entering  upon  the  record  of  the  year,  men« 
tion  must  be  made  of  an  opera  that  was  over- 
looked in  noticing  the  events  of  1889 :  "  Maris- 
ka,"  by  Giacomo  deir  Orefloe  (Turin,  Teatro  Car 
rignano,  in  November).  As  the  first  musical 
dramatic  effort  of  the  young  nuiesiro^  the  work 
is  commendable,  and  won  hearty  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  callea  the  com- 
poser before  the  footlights  more  than  a  dozen 
times,  and  insisted  upon  the  repetition  of  several 
of  the  numbers.  The  new  creations  in  the  field 
of  dramatic  music  appeared  as  follow : 

Operas.— By  Fren'th  composers :  "  SalambS,'^ 
in  five  acts,  by  Ernst  Reyer,  libretto  by  Camilla 
du  Locle,  after  Flaubert's  novel  of  the  same 
name  (Brussels,  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Feb. 
10),  won  unqualified  success,  fully  justifying  the 
^reat  expectations  entertained  of  the  work  and 
its  interpretation. 

"  Ascanio,"  in  six  tableaux,  by  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  after  Paul  Meu- 
vice's  drama  "  Benvenuto  Cellini"  (Paris,  Opdra,. 
March  21),  heralded  for  two  years,  and  continu- 
ally postponed,  the  final  appearance  of  this  work 
met  with  only  moderate  success.  The  music- 
shows  more  learning  than  inventiveness,  without 
any  particular  flight  of  imagination  or  real  dra- 
matic effect.  The  plot,  in  which  Benyenuto- 
Cellini  is  the  central  figure,  is  ycry  complicated 
and  anything  but  clear,  contributing  little  or 
nothing  to  counterbalance  the  musical  defects: 
requiring,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  considerable 
musical  power  to  be  kept  afloat.  The  interpre- 
tation left  much  to  be  desired,  nor  was  the  mise- 
en-se^ne  very  brilliant.  "  Le  Pilote,"  in  three 
acts,  by  John  Urich,  libretto  by  Armand  Silves- 
tre  (Monte  Carlo,  in  March)  ,•  the  work,  which 
was  favorably  received,  is  not  absolutely  new,  but 
an  enlargement  of  the  one-act  opera  "L'Orage,"^ 
given  at  Brussels  in  1879. 

"  Le  Venetien,"  by  Albert  Cohen,  libretto  by 
Philippe  Gallet  after  Byron's  poem  "  The  Sieg^ 
of  Corinth"  (Rouen,  Theatre  des  Arts,  April 
14),  met  with  tolerable  success. 
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"  Dante,"  in  four  acts,  bv  Benjamin  Godard, 
libretto  by  Edouard  Blau  (raris,  Opera-Comique, 
May  13).  In  this  opera  Dante  is  not  as  yet  the  fa- 
mous poet,  but  a  young  man  implicated  in  polit- 
ical and  love  intrigues,  who  at  the  close  resolves  to 
immortalize  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  his  beloved 
Beatrice,  who  has  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In 
the  main  the  music  is  suggestive  of  the  old  oper- 
atic style,  and  mostly  pleasing,  though  not  free 
from  a  touch  of  commonplace. 

"  Zaire,"  in  two  acts,  by  Veronge  de  la  Nux, 
libretto  by  Edward  Blau  and  Louis  Besson,  after 
Voltaire's  tragedy  (Paris,  Op^ra,  May  28),  was  a 
complete  failure. 

"  bamson  et  Delila,"  by  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
libretto  by  Ferdinand  Lemaire  (Paris,  Eden-Ly- 
rique,  Oct.  31),  the  first  performance  in  Prance 
of  this  work,  which  was  first  given  in  German, 
at  Weimar,  in  1877.  It  is  prolmbly  the  most  sat- 
isfactory of  the  composer's  operas. 

"  Gyptis,"  by  Noel  Desjoyaux,  libretto  by  Mau- 
rice Boniface  and  Edouard  Bodin  (Rouen,  Th6- 
fitre  des  Arts,  in  December),  was  given  with  brill- 
iant success. 

By  German  composers :  *1  K5nig  Rent's  Toch- 
ter,"  lyric-romantic  opera,  by  Rudolf  Pischer, 
(Ratisbon,  in  March).  "  lolanthe,"  lyric-roman- 
tic opera  in  three  acts,  by  Wilhelm  Mfihldorfer, 
libretto  by  the  composer,  after  Henrik  Hertz's 
drama  "  lung  Ren6's  Daughter  "  (Cologne,  Stadt- 
theater,  April  12),  conducted  by  the  composer, 
met  with  great  success,  which  increased  from  act 
to  act ;  especially  the  third  act,  with  its  im- 
pressive closing  scene,  lolanthe's  recovery  from 
total  blindness,  produced  a  striking  effect.  The 
music  is  melodious  and  thoroughly  dramatic,  the 
vocal  and  orchestral  parts  equally  effective. 

"  Die  Almohaden,'  in  four  acts,  by  J.  J.  Abert, 
text  freely  after  Don  Juan  Palon  y  Coil's  drama 
"  The  Bell  of  Almudaina  "  (Leipsic,  Stadttheater, 
April  13),  in  every  respect  a  noteworthy  produc- 
tion. The  composer  has  depicted  the  dramatic 
situations  with  remarkable  aptitude,  and  suc- 
ceeded most  happily  in  investing  his  work  with 
local  Spanish  ana  Moorish  coloring. 

"  Helga's  Rosen,"  romantic  opera  by  Rudolf 
Thomas  (01m Utz,  Moravia,  in  April),  was  well 
received. 

**  Die  Rose  von  Strassburg,"  in  four  acts,  by 
Victor  Nessler,  text  by  Pritz  Ehrenberg,  after 
ancient  Strassburg  poems  (Munich,  Hoftheater, 
May  2),  barely  escaped  failure. 

"  Wera  die  Krone "  and  "  Der  faule  Hans," 
each  in  one  act,  by  Alexander  Ritter  (Weimar, 
Hoftheater,  June  8  ),  of  Wagnerian  tendencies, 
met  with  a  sitec^  cTestime, 

Bohemian :  "  Certova  stena  "  (The  Devil's  Wall), 
posthumous  opera,  by  Prederic  Smetana  (Prague, 
National  Theatre,  May  12). 

In  Italy:  "Cleopatra,"  by  Bensa  (Plorence, 
Teatro  Pagliano,  Jan.  14).  "Catilina,"  by  Copel- 
lini  (Verona,  Teatro  Filarmonico,  Feb.  8).  "  Lore- 
ley,"  by  Catalani  (Turin,  Teatro  Regio,  in  Pebru- 
aiy).  "  Beatrice  di  Sue  via,"  by  Tommaso  Ben- 
venuti  (Venice,  Teatro  Penice,  in  Pebruary). 
**  Mala  Pasqua,"  by  Gastaldon  (Rome,  Teatro 
Cosianzi,  in  April).  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  in 
one  act,  by  Pietro  Mascagni  (Rome,  Teatro  Cos- 
tanzi,  in  May),  won  the  competitive  prize  given 
by  the  Milanese  Publisher  Sonzogno.  and  was 
performed  with  great  success  on  several  stages 


of  Italy,  and  afterward  elsewhere,  and  received 
much  applause.    It  is  the  maiden  effort  of  a 

?roung  composer  who  lived  obscurely  at  Cerigno- 
a,  in  southern  Italy,  as  maestro  di  cappella,  and 
has  now  suddenly  become  famous.  "  Rudello," 
by  Perroni,  and  "  Labilia,"  by  Spinelli,  likewise 
in  one  act  and  rewarded  with  prizes  (Rome,  Te- 
atro Costanzi,  in  May).  "  Raggio  di  Luna,"  by 
Pranco  Lemi  (Milan,  Teatro  Manzoni,  in  June). 
"  Lina  di  Monferrato,"  by  Agostino  Roche  (Alba, 
Teatro  Sociale,  in  September).  "  La  Zingara  di 
Granata,"  by  Adelalmo  Bartolucci  (S^ntarcan- 
gelo,  in  September).  "Nerina,"  by  Chiappani 
(Milan,  Teatro  Pilodramatico,  Oct.  21).  "  Andrea 
del  Sarto,"  by  Baravalle  (Turin.  Teatro  Carignan, 
in  November).  "  Piamma,"  by  Ravera  (Alessan- 
dria, in  November).  *'Gli  Arimanni,"  by  Ed- 
oardo  Trucco  (Genoa,  Teatro  Paganini,  in  No- 
vember). "  La  Pellegrina,"  by  Clementi  (Bologna, 
Teatro  Communale,  in  November).  "II  veg- 
gente,"  by  Enrico  Bosse,  and  "  Editha,"  by  Emilio 
Pizzi  (Milan,  Teatro  dal  Verme).  "  Ginevra  di 
Monreale,"  by  Bonavia  (Malta,  Royal  Theatre, 
during  the  summer). 

By  Spanish  composers :  "  Giovanna  la  Pazza," 
by  Emilio  Serrano  (Madrid,  Teatro  Real,  March 
2).  "Prei  Luiz  de  Sonzo,"  by  Preitas  Gazul 
(Lisbon, Teatro  San  Carlos).  "Irene,"  fantastic 
opera  in  four  acts,  by  Alfredo  Keil  (ibid.).  "  Bug 
Jargal,"  by  Josd  Gama  Malcher,  libretto  after 
Victor  Hugo's  novel  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  autumn). 

Russian :  "  Cordelia,"  by  Nicolai  Solowiew, 
libretto  after  Sardou's  drama  "La  Haine" 
(Prague,  Deutsches  Landestheater,  Aug.  18), 
for  the  first  time  outside  of  Russia.  The  plot, 
based  upon  the  contests  between  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  at  Siena  in  1369,  abounds  in 
dramatic  situations  and  has  inspired  the  com- 
poser with  a  most  effective  musical  conception. 
The  work  was  received  with  applause.  "  Igor," 
in  a  prelude  and  four  acts,  by  Alexander  Borodin, 
libretto  by  Stassow  (St.  Petersburg,  Imperial 
Theatre,  Oct.  23).  As  the  composer  died  before 
the  opera  was  finished,  the  last  two  acts  were 
written  from  his  sketches  and  motives  by  Rimsky- 
Korssakow  and  Glasunow ;  the  difference  of  style 
is  unmistakable.  Most  successful  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Tartar  element,  and  the  ballet  music 
in  the  second  act  produced  a  decided  effect. 
"  Pique-Dame,"  in  tnree  acts,  by  Peter  Tschai- 
kowskv,  libretto  by  M.  Tschaikowsky  after 
Puschkin's  novel  of  the  same  name  (St.  Peters- 
burg, Imperial  Theatre,  Dec.  19),  was  given  with 
brilliant  success,  finding  expression  in  th^  most 
cordial,  almost  demonstrative,  ovations  for  the 
composer.  Like  his  older  popular  opera,  "Eu- 
gen  Onegin,"  it  will  undoubtealy  become  a  stand- 
ard piece. 

England  and  America  each  supplied  one  opera. 
"  Thorgrim."  in  four  acts,  by  Prederic  H.  Cowen, 
libretto  by  Joseph  Bennett  (London,  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  April  22),  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
pany. The  name  given  to  the  opera  is  tliat  of 
one  of  the  characters  in  "Viglund  the  Pair," 
one  of  the  "  Three  Northern  Love  Stories,"  by 
Magnusson  and  Morris.  The  stirring  pictures  of 
Norse  life  in  the  tenth  century,  presented  by  Mr. 
Bennett  in  his  libretto  of  rare  literary  merit, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Jarl  Eric  has 
two  sons,  Helgi — by  his  wife  Amora,  and  Thor- 
grim, who  is  "love-bom."    During  a  progress 
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through  his  country  King  Harald  Fairhair  yisits 
Eric,  and  taking  a  fancy  to  Thorerim  makes 
him  "  kingsman."  Three  years  later,  while 
Ilarald  is  holding  a  council,  Thorgrim  meets 
Olof,  daughter  of  Jarl  Thorir,  and  asks  her  in 
marriage.  But  she  is  promised  to  Helgi,  and,  as 
the  king  declines  to  interfere,  Thorgrim  declares 
he  will  serve  him  no  longer,  and  departs  to  seek 
adventures  as  a  Viking.  But  on  the  night  of 
the  marriage  he  returns  and  his  men  extinguish 
the  lights,  enabling  him  to  carry  ofif  Olof,  who 
prefers  him  to  the  gloomy  and  pusillanimous 
Uelgi.  The  librettist  has  preserved  and  em- 
phasized the  pagan  spirit  in  every  detail,  and 
never  displayed  his  mastery  of  the  Eng^liah  lan- 
guage 80  successfully  as  in  the  present  instance. 
The  composer,  having  been  provided  with  ample 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  special  gifts, 
has  made  full  use  of  these,  and  succeeded  better 
in  the  set  pieces  than  in  the  purely  dramatic  epi- 
sodes of  the  opera.  The  characteristics  of 
Scandinavian  music  are  used  sparingly  to  intro- 
duce local  color,  chiefly  in  the  first  act,  where  the 
purely  picturesque  element  prevails.  Mr.  Co  wen 
makes  scarcely  any  use  of  leading  themes,  and 
his  recitations  are  rather  conventional ;  but  the 
wealth  of  melody,  excellent  part  writing,  and 
picturesque  orchestration  ought,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  other 
desirable  qualities.  The  presentation  of  the 
opera  by  the  C'arl  Rosa  Company  was  very  com- 
mendable ;  the  cast  was  not  only  adequate  in  it- 
self, but  the  artists  seemed  to  be  interested  in 
.  their  work  and  appeared  at  their  best.  The  im- 
portant work  for  the  chorus  was  all  excellently 
interpreted. 

"  Onti-Ora,"  romantic  opera,  by  Gustav  flin- 
richs  (Philadelphia,  Grand  Opera  House,  July  28). 

Comic  Operas. — In  France  and  Belgium: 
"  Hilda,"  in  one  act,  by  Albert  Millet,  libretto  by 
Narrey  and  Michel  Carr6,  the  younger  (Paris, 
Opera-Corn ique,  Jan.  15). 

"  La  Revanche  de  Sganarelle,"  by  L^on  Dubois 
(Nantes,  in  April).  **  Les  trois  Souhaits,"  in  one 
act,  by  Georges  Villain,  who  also  wrote  the  li- 
bretto (Paris,  Bouflfes-Parisiens,  in  April). 

"  La  Basoche,"  in  three  acts,  by  Andr^  Messa- 
ger,  libretto  by  Albert  Carr6  (Paris,  Opera-Co- 
mique.  May  80) ;  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XII.  The  plot  is  complicated,  but  full  of 
droll  situations,  to  which  the  music  is  well 
adapted ;  the  latter  is  interspersed  with  old,  well- 
known  popular  songs,  which  had  to  be  repeated 
in  response  to  clamorous  demands. 

**  Le  Printemps,"  in  one  act,  by  Alexandre 
Georges,  and  "  La  Coupe  et  les  Levres,"  in  five 
acts,  by  Gu stave  Canoby,  libretto  by  Ernst 
d'flervilly  (both  at  Rouen,  Th66tre  des  Arts,  in 
April). 

"  Colombine,"  in  one  act,  by  Gustave  Michiels, 
libretto  by  Sarlin  (Paris,  Op^ra-Comique,  Oct. 
4).  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Eugene  Diaz,  li- 
bretto by  G.  Hirsch  (ibid.,  Dec  3).  **  L'Amour 
vengc,"  by  Maupeau,  libretto  by  Aug^  de  Lassus 
(ibid.,  Dec.  31).  "  Le  Reitre,"  by  Charles  Melant, 
libretto  by  Manuel  Le  Rouge  and  Andr6  Thomas 
(Namur,  in  December). 

In  Germany :  "  Der  Page,"  in  one  act,  text 
and  music  by  Gustav  Kulenkampff  (Bremen, 
Stadttheater,  Jan .  24),  the  composer's  first  dra- 
matic effort,  showing  talent  equal  to  greater 


tasks.  "Der  Prinz  wider  Willen."  by  Otto 
Lohse,  libretto  by  Rudolf  Seuberich  (Riga,  Stadt- 
theater, Feb.  27).  "  Die  heimliche  Ehe,"  t«xt 
and  music  by  Peter  Gast  (Dantsic.  Stadttheater, 
in  March).  "  Der  Dorfrichter,"  in  one  act,  by 
Hugo  Kahn,  text  after  Kleist's  play  "  Der  zer- 
brochene  Krug  "  (Breslau,  Stadttheater,  April  3). 
"  Der  Weiberkrieg,"  in  three  acts,  text  and  music 
by  Felix  von  Woyrsch  (Hamburg,  Stadttheater, 
April  12).  "  Der  Alkalde  von  Burgos,"  by  Hans 
Diltschke,  libretto  by  R.  Galle  (Burg  near  Magde- 
burg, in  April). 

"  Nfichtliche  Werbune,"  in  one  act,  by  Richard 
Mandl,  libretto  by  A.  Larson neur,  German  ver- 
sion by  Oscar  Bergruen  (Prague,  Deutsches 
Landestheater,  April  16),  given  last  year  under 
its  original  French  title,"  Rencontre  imprevue," 
at  Rouen.  "  Die  Strassens&ngerin,"  in  one  act, 
by  Johannes  Doebber,  libretto  by  Julius  Bach- 
mann  (Gotha,  Iloftheater,  in  April).  "  Die  FUrst- 
in  von  Athen,"  in  two  acts,  by  Friedrich  Lux, 
libretto  by  Wilhelm  Jaooby,  after  a  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  (Frankfort,  Stadttheater,  Oct.  31). 
"  Der  Thurm  mit  sieben  Pforten,"  in  one  act,  by 
A.  Felkl,  libretto  by  F.  Schaumann  (Prague, 
Deutsches  Landestheater,  Dec.  13).  "  Des  KOn- 
igs  Schwert,"  in  three  acts,  by  Theodor  Hent- 
schel,  libretto  by  Franz  Bittong  (Bremen,  Stadt- 
theater, Dec.  25). 

In  Italy :  "  La  Regina  Seinon,"  by  Anacharsis 
Prestreau,  libretto  by  Jack  Femi,  Italian  version 
by  Golisciani  (Naples,  Teatro  Sannazaro,  in 
April).  "  Le  Damigelle  di  Saint-Cyr,"  by  Cesaie 
Fachmi,  libretto  after  Scribe's  comedy  "Les 
Demoiselles  de  Saint-Cyr"  (Turin,  Teatro  Al- 
fieri,  during  the  summer).  "Non  toccate  la 
Regina,"  by  Oronzio  Scarano  (Milan,  Teatro 
Manzoni,  Aug.  30).  "A  Moira  de  Silves,"  in 
three  acts,  by  JoSo  Guerreiro  de  Costa  (Lisbon, 
Teatro  de  la  Trinidad). 

In  Enrfand :  "  Guinevere,  or  Love  laughs  at 
Law,"  by  Dr.  Pinguer,  libretto  by  Stanley  Stevens 
(London,  Kilbum  Town  Hall,  in  March).  "  Joan," 
by  Ernest  Ford  (London,  Opera-Comique  The- 
tre,  in  June).  "  Captain  Th^rese,"  by  Robert 
Ilanquette,  libretto  by  Bisson  (London,  Prince  of 
Wales  Theatre,  Aug.  25).  The  work  is  feeble 
alike  as  to  libretto  and  music ;  the  latter  is  trivial 
and  insipid,  lacking  even  the  qualities  calculated 
to  please  uneducated  listeners,  while  the  former 
is  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  quite  imworthy  of  seri- 
ous musical  illustration. 

"  The  Black  Rover,"  romantic  opera,  by  Lus- 
combe  Searelle,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto  (Lon- 
don, Globe  Theatre,  Sept.  23),  lacks  consistency, 
as  some  portions  of  the  work  approach  the  style 
of  grand  opera,  while  others  are  m  the  most  ex- 
travagant manner  of  opira  bouffe.  Several  of 
the  melodies  are  pleasing  enough,  but  the  en- 
sembles and  the  orchestration  are  amateurish  in 
the  extreme. 

In  the  United  States :  "  Robin  Hood,"  by  Regi- 
nald de  Koven,  libretto  by  H.  B.  Smith  (Chicago, 
during  the  summer),  "The  Khedive,"  by  Louis 
and  Miah  Blake,  libretto  by  Harry  Edward  and 
Miah  Blake  (New  Orleans,  rfovember  or  Decem- 
ber). 

Operettas. — ^German :  "  Der  arme  Jonathan," 
in  three  acts,  by  Karl  MilUJcker,  libretto  by  Hugo 
Wittmann  and  L.  Bauer  (Vienna,  Theater  an 
der  Wien,  Jan.  4,  and  successively  on  many  stages 
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in  every  part  of  Germany  and  Austria,  also  in 
New  York,  at  the  Amberg  Theatre,  in  October, 
then  in  English  at  the  Casino,  where  it  still  at- 
tracts large  audiences).  "  Konig  Lustik,"  in  three 
acts,  by  H.  A.  Platzbecker,  libratto  by  C.  Crome- 
Schwiening  (Leipsic,  Altes  Stadttheater,  Jan.  9). 
••Der  alte  Dessauer,"  in  three  acts,  by  Otto 
Findeisen,  libretto  by  Max  Henschel  (Magde- 
burg, William  Theater,  Jan.  16). 

"  Pepita,"  in  three  acts,  hj  B^la  Hegyi,  libretto 
after  a  comedy  by  Gautier  (Pesth,  National 
Theatre,  Jan.  21). 

"Die  Katzchen,"  by  Hugo  Felix  (Lemberg, 
Polish  National  Theatre,  Jan.  28).  "  Anselor," 
burlesque  operetta  in  one  act,  bv  Karl  Wein- 
berger, libretto  by  Julius  Horst  (Troppau,  Stadt- 
theater, Feb.  15).  "Oberst  Lumpus,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Baron  Max  von  Wildf  eld,  text  by  Ottokar 
Stoklaska  (OlmQtz,  Stadttheater,  in  February). 
"  Der  Gaunerk5nig,  by  Franz  Beier,  libretto  by 
O.  Ewald  and  W.  Bennecke  (Cassel,  Uoftheater 
March  6). 

**Ein  Mftrchen,"  vaudeville,  by  Lehnbacher 
{pseudonym),  music  by  Theodor  Ritte  (Ratisbon, 
Stadttheater,  in  March).  "  Die  Royalisten,"  in 
three  acts,  by  Josef  Manas,  libretto  by  Adolf 
Philipp  (Hamburg,  Carl-Schultze  Theater,  April 
26).  "  MarinelW'  by  0.  Schulz,  libretto  by  H. 
Bohrmann  (Nuremberg,  Stadttheater,  May  12). 

**  Der  bleiche  Gast,  in  three  acts,  by  Alfred 
Zamara  and  Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr.,  lioretto  by 
Victor  Leon  and  H.  von  Waldberg  (Hamburg, 
Carl-Schultze  Theater,  Sept.  6).  "Der  bleiche 
Zauberer,"  burlesque  by  C.  M.  Ziehrer,  text  by 
Isidor  Fuchs  (Vienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Sept. 
20).  "  Der  Gouverneur,"  by  Eugen  von  Taund, 
libretto  by  Karpa  and  L^warth  (Graz,  Stadt- 
theater, Oct.  18). 

"  Der  Freiwerber,"  in  three  acts,  by  Max  Ga- 
briel (Hanover,  Residenz  Theater,  Nov.  16). 
**  Casanova,"  in  three  acts,  by  Benno  Pulver- 
macher,  text  by  Born  and  Hattendorf  (Liegnitz, 
Silesia,  Nov.  21). 

"Des  Teufels  Weib,"  fantastic  Singspiel  in 
three  acts,  by  Adolf  MCtller,  text  freely  after 
Meilhac  and  Mortier,  bv  Theodor  Herzl  (Vienna, 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  iJov.  22). 

"Die  Soldatenbrant,"  by  Schaumann  (Wiener- 
Neustadt,  Nether  Austria). 

There  were  two  Hungarian  operettas:  "G5- 
dSllO,"  by  Alois  H.  Mayer,  libretto  by  M.  Gross 
(Preszburg,  Stadttheater,  Jan.  18).  "Szin^ 
basa,"  bv  Rudolf  Raimann  (Totis,  Hungary, 
private  theatre  of  Count  Eszterh^y). 

French :  "  Friquette  et  Blaisot,"  in  one  act,  by 
Albert  Millet,  libretto  by  Narrey  and  Michel 
Carr6  the  younger  (Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Jan. 
13).  "  Cendrillonette,"  in  three  acts,  by  Gaston 
Serpette  and  Victor  Roger,  libretto  by  Paul 
Ferrier  (ibid.,  Jan.  24).  "Ma  mie  Rosette,"  in 
three  acts,  by  Paul  Lacome,  libretto  by  Pr6vel 
and  Liorat  (Paris,  Folies-Dramatiques,  Feb.  4). 
"  L' Entr'acte,"  in  one  act,  by  Andre  Martinet, 
libretto  by  Maxime  Boucheron  (Paris,  Menus 
Plaisirs,  beginninff  of  February).  "Un  pas  de 
Clerc,"  in  one  act,  oy  Camys,  libretto  by  Riondel 
(Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  March  10). 

"Le  Fetiche,"  by  Victor  Roeer,  libretto  by 
Paul  Ferrier  and  Charles  Clairville  (Paris,  Menus 
Plaisirs,  March  13). 

"  L*(Eaf  rouge,"  by  Edmond  Audran,  libretto 


by  Albert  Vanloo  and  William  Busnach  (Paris, 
Folies-Dramatiques,  March  14). 

"  Un  Modele,  by  L^n  Schlesinger,  libretto 
by  Manuel  Lerouge  and  Andr^  Thomas  (Namur, 
Th^&tre  Royal,  in  March). 

"  La  Vocation  de  Marius,"  vaudeville-operette 
by  Raoul  Pu^o,  libretto  by  Fabrice  Carr^  and 
Debelly  (Paris,  Thd&tre  des  Nouveautes  in 
March).  "  L'Egyptienne,"  in  three  acts,  by 
Charles  Lecocq,  libretto  bv  Beaumont,  Nuitter, 
and  Chivot  (Paris,  Folies-Dramatiques,  Nov.  8). 
"  Miss  Helyett,"  in  three  acts,  by  Edmond  Au- 
dran, libretto  by  Maxime  Boucheron  (Paris, 
Bouffes-Parisiens,  Nov.  12).  "Samsonnet,"  in 
three  acts,  by  Victor  Roger,  libretto  by  Paul 
Fenier  (Paris,  Nouveautes,  Nov.  26). 

"La  F^  aux  chevres,"  spectacular  operetta, 
by  Louis  Varnay,  libretto  by  Paul  Femer  and 
Albert  Vanloo  (Paris,  Th^fitre  de  la  Galte,  Dec. 
18J,  excited  great  merriment,  and  will  probably 
hold  the  stage  for  some  time,  especially  as  it  is 
beautifully  mounted  and  well  represented. 
"  Les  douze  femmes  de  Japhet,"  carnival  farce, 
by  Victor  Roger,  libretto  bv  Antony  Mars  and 
Maurice  Desviulieres  (Paris,  The&tre  de  la  Renais- 
sance, in  December),  quite  crackbrained,  but 
highly  amusing. 

Italian  :  "  Occhi  di  lince."  by  Crescenzo  Buon- 
giomo  (Naples,  Teatro  Fenice,  in  January). 
"  La  Zingara,"  by  the  same,  (ibid.,  in  April).  "II 
Sor  Venanzo,"  by  Domenico  Querceti  (Osimo,  in 
January).  "  L*Isola  incantata,  by  Rossi  (Naples, 
Teatro  Fenice,  in  February).  "  (tuerra  in  tempo 
di  pace,"  by  Ursi,  libretto  after  Moser's  comeay 
"  Krieg  im  Frieden "  (Catania,  Teatro  Principe 
di  Napoli,  in  April).  "  Cin-ko-ka,"  by  Sommer 
(Turin,  Teatro  Alfieri).  "  I  Diavoli  della  Corte," 
by  Carlini  (ibid.).  "  II  Trianf  d'Amore,"  by  Vin- 
cenzo  d'Alve  (Macerata).  "  L*Ambasciatore."  by 
Luigi  Mantegna  (Turin,  Teatro  Balbo,  in  Octo- 
ber). "Foccennona  e  Cordalenta,"  by  Pjppo 
Tamburi  (Rome,  Teatro  Rossini).  "Treno  Tro- 
pea,"  by  Pascucci,  in  Roman  dialect  (ibid.).  "  Una 
Gita  di  piacere  ovvero  il  Treno  lumaca,"  by 
Mascetti  (Rome,  Teatro  Metastasio). 

"La  figlia  mal  guardata,"  by  Bertaggio 
(Naples,  Teatro  Fenice).  "  Un  Carnevale  romano 
ai  tempi  del  marchese  del  Grillo,"  by  Zuccani, 
.libretto  by  Berardi  (Rome,  Teatro  Rossini,  in  De- 
cember). 

In  England  there  were:  "Love's  Magic," 
in  one  act,  by  Ladislav  Zavertal,  libretto  by 
J.  H.  J.  Jocelyn  (Woolwich,  Feb.  18),  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  There  are 
only  three  characters  in  the  libretto,  and*  the 
plot  is  simple,  though  not  uninteresting.  The 
music  is  not  ambitious,  but  extremely  pleasing. 
"The  Crusader  and  the  Craven,"  by  Perry 
Reeve,  libretto  by  W.  Allinson  (London,  Globe 
Theatre,  middle  of  October). 

Finally  may  be  mentioned:  "0  Reino  das 
mulheros,"  by  Freitas  Gazul,  libretto  by  Sonza 
Bastos  (Lisbon,  Teatro  de  la  Rua  dos  Cardes). 
"  Los  Nuestros  zarzuela,"  by  Chapi,  libretto  by 
Estreraara  (Madrid,  Tivoli).  "Furiosa,"  by 
Theodor  Vogt,  libretto  by  Fritz  Lafontaine  (San 
Francisco,  Tivoli  Theatre*). 

Ballets.—"  The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  hdllei- 
fierie  in  three  acts  and  a  prologue,  by  Petipa, 
music  by  Peter  Tschaikowsky  (St.  Petersburg 
Imperial  Theatre,  Jan.  15). 
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"Meissner  Porzellan,"  pantomimic  ballet  in 
one  act  and  a  prologue,  by  J.  Golinelli,  music  by 
Josef  Hellmesber^er,  Jr.  (Leipsic,  Stadttheater, 
Jan.  26),  was  received  with  great  applause.  The 
invention  of  Meissen  porcelain  through  BOttger, 
the  court  alchemist  of  King  August  the  Strong, 
of  Saxony,  forms  the  leading  idea  of  this  charm- 
ing production,  which  has  become  sufficiently 
familiar  in  New  York  by  its  representation  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  during  the  pres- 
ent season,  under  the  title  of  "  Dresden  Chma." 
"Antiope,"  by  Casati,  music  by  Jacobi  (Rome, 
Teatro  Argentina,  in  February).  "  Pierrot  sur- 
pris,"  ballet  pantomime,  scenarium  by  Th.Maison- 
neuve,  music  by  Adolphe  David  (Nantes,  Grand 
Th^&tre,  in  March).  "Massilia,"  by  Poigny, 
music  by  Armand  Todesco  (Marseilles,  Grand 
Thefitre,  in  April).  "  Ma  mie  la  Lune,"  panto- 
mime in  one  act,  by  Paolo  de  Lerme,  music  hj 
Jean  Salvaney  (Nantes,  Grand  Theatre,  April 
19).  "  Le  Reve,"  in  two  acts,  scenarium  by  Ed- 
.ouard  Blau,  music  by  Leon  Gastinei  (Paris, 
Opdra,  June  9),  was  most  favorably  received,  and 
it  will  undoubtedly,  judging  by  the  opinions  of 
the  best  critics,  prove  a  greater  attraction  than 
"  La  Tempete,"  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  last  year. 
There  are  many  decorative  and  scenic  effects  in 
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it,  and  the  music  is  very  pleo 
d'Arc,"   pantomime,  music  oy 
(Paris,  Hippodrome,  June  25). 

**  Lola,  o  in  alto  mare,"  by  Razzetto,  musie  by 
Galleani  (Rome,  Teatro  Quirino,  in  October). 
^  Cs^brd&s,"  national  ballet  in  three  tableaus,  by 
Zaray,  music  by  Eugen  Stojanovits  (Pesth,  Royid 
Opera  House,  Dec.  14).  "Ein  Tanzmilrehen," 
in  four  parts  and  fourteen  tableaus,  by  Franz 
Gaul  ana  Josef  Haszreiter,  music  by  Josef  Bayer 
(Vienna,  Hofopemtheater,  Dec.  19),  illustrates 
the  history  of  the  dance,  and  in  scenic  effect  and 
magnificent  mounting  well-nigh  surpasses  every- 
thing presented  before.  "Das  Marchenbuch," 
scenarium  by  Max,  music  by  Perthe  (Graz, 
Stadttheater,  Dec.  26).  "I  Thea  zi,"  fantastic 
ballet,  by  Razzetto,  music  by  Galleani  (Rome, 
Teatro  Quirino,  in  December).  Besides  there 
were  the  following  spectacular  pieces :  "  Le  Voy- 
age de  Suzette,"  by  Dum  and  Chivot  (Pans, 
Th^Htre  de  la  GaiU,  Jan.  20).  "  L'Orient-Ex- 
press,"  by  Paul  Burani  (Paris,  Theatre  du 
Ch&telet,  July  12).  "Die  Million,  oder  Vivat 
Imperator,"  oy  A.  Moszkowski  and  Richard 
Nathanson,  music  by  Raida,  the  choreographic 
part  by  Adrien  (Sredelue  (Berlin,  Victoria- 
Theater,  Aug.  26). 
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NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Historical.—At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
in  this  country  the  Government  found  itself  in 
almost  daily  receipt  of  important  suggestions 
that  demanded  careful  consideration.  Many  of 
these  were  of  a  scientific  nature.  Thus,  a  new 
explosive  would  be  offered  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  a  new  form  of  iron  ship  would  be  sent 
to  the  Navy  Department,  and  similar  matters 
that  required  investigation.  At  that  time  Alex- 
ander D.  Bache  was  Suoerintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey ;  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  James M.  Gilliss  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory ; 
and  with  other  scientists  then  in  Washington, 
they  were  frequently  consulted  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  various  departments.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  great  advantage  could  be  derived 
by  the  active  co-operation  of  men  of  science 
throughout  the  country,  many  of  whom,  being 
specialists,  could  at  once  furnish  the  desired  in- 
formation, and  the  formation  of  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  similar  in  character 
to  the  Koy^al  Society  of  London  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Paris  was  urged  upon  the 
Government. 

Formation. — An  act  of  Congress  was  passed 
on  March  3,  1863,  incorporating  the  National 
Academy,  and  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  New 
York  city,  beginning  on  April  22,  1863.  An  or- 
ganization was  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution and  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers: Alexander  D.  Bache,  President;  Joseph 
Henry,  Vice-President ;  Louis  Agassiz,  Foreign 
Secretary ;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  Home  Secretary  ;  and 
Fairman  Rogers,  Treasurer. 

Functions. — The  duties  of  this  new  body 
were  to  include,  whenever  called  upon  by  any 
department  of  the  Government,  the  investiga- 


tion, examination,  experimenting,  and  report 
upon  any  subject  of  science  or  art,  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  such  work  and  report  to  be  paid  from 
appropriations  that  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  Academy  was  to  receive  no  com- 
pensation whatever  for  any  services  rendered  to 
the  United  States  Government 

Membership. — Its  membership  was  to  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  fifty  ordinary  members, 
who  tnust  be  citizens  of  the  Unit^  States. 
This  limitation  was  removed  in  1870,  but  the 
Academy  is  still  conventionally  restricted  to  one 
hundred  members.  There  are  also  fifty  foreign 
associates.    The  entire  list  is  as  follows : 

Abbe,  Olevelaiid,  elected  in  1879,  meteorologist  at  the 
United  States  Signal-Service  Office, Washington,  D.  C. 

Abbot,  Henry  Lazoom.  elected  m  1872,  en^nneer, 
member  of  the  Unitca  States  Corps  of  Em^iDeeni, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  brevet  rank  of^  nugoi^ 
genera]  of  volunteers. 

Agaadxy  Alexander,  elected  in  1866,  naturalist,  Cura- 
tor of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zofiloey,  Cam- 
bridfife,  Mass.,  and  regarded  as  the  best  auuiority  in 
the  world  on  certain  forms  of  marine  life. 

^Afaadx,  Lods,  orii^Dal  member,  nalundist,  founder 
and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo5logy 
of  Harvard  College. 

'Alezander,  Jolm  Hflmy,  orijorinal  member,  phvsidf^. 
Professor  of  I?hy8ic8  at  tne  University  of  Peniisyivama, 
and  member  of  variouR  Government  commissions  on 
weights  and  measures  for  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey. 

•Alexander,  Stephen,  original  member,  astronomer. 
Professor  ot  Astronomy  and  Mechanics  at  Prinoeton 
College. 

AUen,  Joel  Asaph,  elected  in  1876,  naturalist,  cura- 
tor of  animals  and  birds  at  the  American  Mu&cum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  city. 

*Bache,  Alexander  Dallaaj  original  member,  physicist^ 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

•Dead. 
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*Baird,  Spenoer  Fulleiton^  elected  in  1864,  naturalist, 
Secretary  or  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Barker,  Oeoige  Fredeiio,  elected  in  1876,  physicist, 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*Baniardf  Freaezioc  Angnstns  Porter,  original  member, 
physicist.  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York 
city. 

*BAniArd,  Jolrn  Gross,  original  member,  engineer, 
colonel  in  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 
brevet  rank  of  m^jor-general.  United  States  army,  and 
chief  enfirineer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  (4rant 
during  toe  Richmond  cam^ign. 

Baiuett,  WiUiam  HohnB  Ohmbers,  original  member, 
mathematician,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  untU  retired  in  1871. 


AIXXANDER  DALLAS  BACHS, 
PrMld«nt  of  N.  A.  &,  1M»-1M8. 

Bell,  Alexander  Qraham,  elected  in  1888,  physicist  and 
inventor  of  the  telephone,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Billing  John  Shaw,  elected  in  1888,  physician,  com- 
piler oTthe  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon -General's 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Lecturer  on  H\*giene 
and  Sanitary  Science  at  the  School  of  Mines  of  Colum- 
bia College.  New  York  city. 

Boss,  Iiewis.  elected  in  1889,  astronomer.  Director  of 
the  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bowditch,  Henry  Piokeiing,  elected  in  1887,  phvsician. 
Professor  of  Physiologv  and  Dean  at  Harvard  Medical 
College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

*Bqyden,  Uriah  Atherton,  originally  named  as  mem- 
ber, but  never  became  connected  with  the  Academy, 
inventor,  improved  veir  greatly  the  construction  of 
the  turbine  water  wheel. 

Brewer,  miHam  Heniy,  elected  in  1880,  chemist,  Nor- 
ton Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Sheffield  Scicntiflo 
School  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brooks,  William  Keith,  elected  in  1884,  naturalist. 
Professor  of  Morphology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, in  Baltimore.  Md. 

Brown-Stfqoard,  Gharlee  Edooard,  elected  in  1868,  physi- 
olopst.  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine  m  the 
College  de  France,  Paris,  France. 

Bnuh,  George  Jarvis,  elected  in  1868,  mineralogist. 
Director  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Oasey,  Thomas  Linooln,  elected  in  1890,  engineer,  in 
command  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  architect  of 
the  Washington  monument*. 

*Oaswell,  Alexis,  original  member^  physicist, ^Profess- 
or ot  Mathenmtics  and  Natural  Philosophy  and  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University. 

Ohandlflr,  Oharles  Fredeiiok,  elected  in  1874,  chem- 
ist, Professor  of  Chemistry  and  dean  of  the  faculty 
ot  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city. 

Chandler,  Beth  Oario,  elected  in  1888,  astronomer,  for- 
merly assistant  at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  now  in- 
dependent investigator,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


*Ohanvenet,  WUUam,  original  member,  mathema- 
tician, Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chancellor  of 
Wa.<4hington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  author 
of  Chauvenet's  mathematical  text-books. 

Ohittenden,  Bussell  Homy,  elected  in  1890,  chemist. 
Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. New  Haven,  Conn. 

*Cmrk,  Heniy  James,  elected  in  1872,  naturalist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Veterinary  Science  in  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Amherstj  Ma.<<s. 

*OofBn,  James  neniyi  original  member,  meteorolo- 
^st.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  La- 
fayette College,  EaKton,  Pa.,  and  author  of  various 
mathematical  text- books. 

*OofBn,  John  Hnntington  Oiane,  original  member, 
mathematician,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  United 
States  navy,  on  dutv  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory  in  Washington,  and  subse^uentlv  in 
charge  of  the  "  American  £phemeris  and  ISauticaJ  Al- 
manac.'' Retired  in  1877,  and  from  1848  till  his  death 
senior  profesKor  in  United  States  navy. 

Oomstodk,  Qyms  Ballon,  elected  in'  1884,  engineer, 
colonel  in  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  witJi 
brevet  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteere,  and  senior 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  during  the 
Bichmond  campaign. 

*0ook,  CkKirge  Hammell,  elected  in  1888,  geologist. 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Agriculture  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  State  Geologist  of 
New  Jersey. 

Ckwke,  Josiah  Parsons,  elected  in  1872,  chemist,  Pro- 
esBor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  Harvard  University,  and  author  of 
"  The  New  Chemistry." 

Oope,  Edward  Brinker,  elected  in  1872,  paleontologist, 
long  connected  with  the  various  geological  surveys  of 
the  United  States,  and  author  of  many  books  treating 
of  evolution. 

Gooes,  Elliott,  elected  in  1877,  naturalist.  Professor 
of  Biology  in  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  and  writer  on  theosophy. 

Qrafts,  James  Kason,  elected  in  1872,  chemist,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  and  now  independent  investi- 
gator, Boston,  Mass. 

^DaUgien,  John  Addph,  originally  named  as  a  mem- 
ber, but  never  became  connected  with  the  Academy, 
naval  officer,  rear-admiral  in  United  States  navy,  ana 
in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squad- 
ron during  1868. 

*Dalton,  John  GalL  elected  in  1864,  phvsiologist, 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Columbia,  New  York  city,  author  of  "  Physiology." 

Dana,  Edward  Salishnry,  elected  in  1884,  mineralo- 
gist, curator  of  minerals  at  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dana,  James  Dwight,  original  member,  geologist. 
Professor  of  Geologv  and  Mineralogy  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, senior  editor  ot  "  American  Journal  of  Science," 
an^  author  of  text-books  on  geology  and  mineralogy. 

Davidson.  George,  elected  in  1884,  physicist,  assistant 
on  tlie  Umted  States  Coast  Survey,  and  in  charge  of 
Davidson  Observatory,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

*Davis,  Ghazles  Henry,  original  member^  rear-admi- 
ral in  United  States  navy,  and  long  supenntendent  of 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Draper,  Henry,  elected  in  1877,  astronomer,  leading 
American  authority  on  celestial  photography. 

♦Draper,  John  Ghristoidieir,  elected  in  1877,  physicist. 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosoi)hy  in  tlie  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  Chemistry  in  its  medi- 
cal department,  made  the  first  photographic  portrait 
from  life,  and  author  of  **  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War"  and  "History  of  the  Conflict  between 
Religion  and  Science." 

Dnttcoi,  Glarenoe  Edward,  elected  in  1884,  geologist, 
miyor  in  the  United  States  army,  and  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  volcanic  geology  on  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

♦Eads,  James  Bnohanan,  elected  in  1872,  civil  en- 
gineer, designer  ot  the  St.   Louis  Bridge  and  of  the 
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MiBslssippl  jetty  By  stem,  and  projector  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Ship  Kail  way. 

*Qageliiiaiui,  Oeoreef  original  member,  botaniat,  Icad- 
itig  authority  on  mrth  American  vines  and  other 
species,  President  of  the  St'.  Louis  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

Farlowy  William  Oilaon,  elected  in  1877,  botanist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Cryptogamio  Botany  at  Harvard  University, 
Oambridze,  Mass. 

Feirel,  William,  elected  in  1868,  meteorologist,  long 
connected  with  the  United  States  Signal  Service  Ot^ 
flee,  now  retired,  Martinsbui^h,  W.  Va. 

*naiBr,  John  Fries,  original  member  physicist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^Gabb,  William  Mato,  elected  in  1876,  paleontolop^st, 
in  chai|re  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  fossils  or  the 
Geological  Survey  of  California,  and  considered  the 

Seatest  authority  on  invertebrate  paleontology  of 
ose  ages  in  his  time. 

Oenth,  Frederiok  A.iiguitQik  elected  in  1872,  chemist, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

Gibbs,  Jodan  WillanL  elected  in  1879,  physicist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematical  Physics  at  Yule  University,  and 
author  of  various  memoirs  in  thermodynamics. 

Gibbs,  Oliver  Woloott,  oiiginal  member,  chemist,  long 
Rumtord  Prot^or  at  Harvard  University  and  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  now  independent  investigator  at 
Newport,  K.  I. 

Qjloert,  GrovB  Earl,  elected  in  1888,  geologist^  in 
charge  of  the  AppaJachian  division  or  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Qill,  Theo£re  Hioholaa,  elected  m  1878,  naturalist, 
ichthyologist  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

^GiUiBS,  Jamat  Melville,  original  member,  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  navy  and  originator  and  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Waah- 
imrton,  D.  C. 

Goodale,  George  Lfaiodii,  elected  in  1890,  botanist, 
Professor  of  Natui-al  History  and  Director  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Goode,  George  Brown,  elected  in  1888^  iohthyolo- 
^st,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, with  charge  of  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum. 

*Gtndd^  Angnstua  Addinn,  original  member,  natural- 
ist, leading  authority  on  conchology,  and  practicing 
physician. 

Goold,  Benjamin  Apfchorp,  original  member,  astrono- 
mer^  fVom  1868  till  1885  organizer  and  Director  of  the 
National  Observatory  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Cordoba,  now  editor  "  Astronomical  Journal,"  Cam- 
bridge, Moss. 

*way,  Aaa,  original  member,  botanist.  Professor  of 
Natural  History  at  Harvard  University  and  one  of  the 
most  distiDguished  botanists  in  the  world,  author  of 
numerous  text-books. 

*Ghiyot,  Arnold,  original  member,  geographer.  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  (Geography  aud  Geology  at  Prince- 
ton, and  autlior  of  numerous  text-books. 

♦Hadley,  James,  elected  in  1872,  philolog[ist,  Protiess- 
or  of  Greek  at  Yale  University  and  President  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society. 

Hague,  Arnold,  elected  in  1885,  geologist,  in  charge 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  division  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

*Haldeman,  Samnel  Stehman,  elected  in  1876,  philoTo- 
g^t,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  also  naturalist  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Geological  Survey. 

Hall,  Asaph,  elected  in  1875,  astronomer.  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States  navy  and  on  duty 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 
D.  C.  discoverer  rf  the  moons  of  Mars. 

Hall,  James,  orij^inal  member,  paleontologist.  Geolo- 
gist of  the  New  York  Geological  Survey  and  Director 
of  the  New  York  State  Museum. 


Hastings,  Oharles  Sheldon,  elected  hi  1889,  physicist, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*Ha^den,  Ferdinuid  Vandevwr,  elected  in  1878,  geolo- 
gist. Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  at  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Pennsylvania  and  director  of  uie  Gwlogical 
ahd  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  usmdly 
called  by  his  name. 

*Heiu7,  Joaeph,  ori^nal  member^  physicist,  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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HUgardi  Eugene  Woldamar,  elected  in  1872,  chemist, 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Botany  at 
the  University  of  California.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

ffllgazd,  Jnllns  Eraamns.  ominal  member,  physicist, 
late  Superintendent  ot  tne  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey. 

Hfll,  Qeoige  William,  elected  in  1874,  theoretical  as- 
tronomer,  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  **  American 
Ephemens  and  Nautical  Almanac." 

uill,  Haniy  Barker,  elected  in  1888,  chemist,  Profess- 
or of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

*Hitolioook,  Edwaid,  original  member,  geolo^t,  Presi- 
dent of  Amheist  College  and  State  Geologist  at  vari- 
ous times  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  York. 

'Hbltarook,  John  Edwaidi,  elected  in  186.S,  naturalist, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  and  an  accepted  authority  on  reptiles, 

Holden,  Edward  Sbgleton,  elected  in  1885.  astrono- 
mer. President  of  the  University  of  California  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

*Hnbbanlf  Joaeph  Stdllman,  original  member,  astrono- 
mer. Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  on  duty  at  United  States  Naval  Obs«r\'ap 
tory. 

^HnmpfaieyB,  Andrew  AtUnaon,  original  member,  en- 
gineer, in  command  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
gineers with  rank  of  brigadier-generaU  and  holding 
brevet  rank  of  major-general  in  the  United  States 
army,  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  and  com- 
mander of  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

H^t,  Alphena,  elected  in  1876,  naturalist.  Professor 
of  ZoOloffV  and  Paleontology  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute or  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  an  accepted 
authority  on  sponees. 

Jaokaon,  Ohanee  Loring,  elected  in  1888,  chemists  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Johnion,  Samnel  William,  elected  in  1866,  chemist, 
Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry 
in  the  Sheffield*  Scientific  School  of  Yale  UniversiQr, 
and  author  of  "  How  Crops  grow  "  and  "  How  Crops 
feed." 

King,  Glarenoe,  elected  in  1876,  geologist,  director  of 
the  geological  survey  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  and  then 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  now  engaged 
in  special  geological  investigations. 

*&irtland,  Jared  Potter,  elected  in  1865,  physician. 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  and  an  able  inve 
tor  in  various  branches  of  natural  science. 
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*Luiei  Jonathaii  Hdowrj  elected  in  1872,  mathemati- 
dau,  assistant  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  with 
chai^  ol  Bureau  of  Weifchts  and  Measures. 

Luigl^i  Suniiel  Fiennnti  elected  in  1876,  astrono- 
mer, in  cnazige  of  the  Observatory  in  Allegheny  City, 
and  SecrctaiT  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Le  OnttBi  John,  elected  in  1878,  physicist.  Pipfefisor 
of  Physics,  and  in  1870-'81  President  of  tne  Univer- 
dty  of  California. 

•Le  Oonte,  John  LawrenM,  original  member,  natural- 
iat^re^irarded  as  the  greatest  entomologist  that  this  coun- 
try has  ever  produced ;  his  specialty  was  ooleoptera. 

Le  Ckmte,  Joeeph,  elected  in  1875,  geologist,  Professor 
of  Geolojgy  ana  Natural  History  in  the  University  ot 
California*  and  author  of  several  works  on  evolution. 

Leidy,  Jowph,  elected  in  1884,  naturalist^  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Biology  at  tne  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, also  Professor  ot  Anatomy  there. 

Lealnri  J.  PetfiTi  original  member^ geologist,  Director 
of  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsvlvama,  and  regarded  as 
the  chief  authority  in  the  United  States  on  the  coal 
measures  of  North  America. 

*Iieaqii0reiix.  Leo,  elected  in  1694,  botanist,  highest 
American  autnority  on  mosses  and  fossil  botany,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Longstreth,  MiBdn  Fliher,  original  member,  astrono- 
mer, in  charge  of  the  Friends*  Observatory  m  Phila- 
delphia, and  now  practicing  physidan  in  Sharon  Hill, 
Pa. 

•Loomii.  Ellai,  elected  in  1878,  mathematician,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  at  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  author  of  text- 
books. 

Lovering,  Jowph,  elected  in  1873,  physicist.  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophv  and  Director 
of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge.  Mass.,  now  emeritus. 

Lymao,  Theodore,  elected  in  1872,  naturalist.  Commis- 
sioner of  Inland  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  and  as- 
sistant at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zodlogy  of  Har- 
vard Universitv. 

*]Cahan,  DeniB  Hart,  original  member,  engineer.  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  west  Point,  N.  Y.,  author  of  many  text- 
books. 

*lCanh,  George  FUrldns,  elected  in  1866,  philologist, 
authority  on  Scandinavian  languages  and  long  Dnitea 
States  minister  to  Italy. 

Manh,  OUmlel  Gharles,  elected  in  1874,  paleontolo- 
gist, Professor  of  Paleontology  at  Yale  University  and 
dii^covercr  of  more  than  1,000  new  spedes  of  extinct 
vertebrates. 

Mayer,  Alfred  V^-wJiftn.  elected  in  1872,  physicist. 
Professor  of  Physics  at  tne  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
noloary.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

*Meek,  Fielding  Bradifard,  elected  in  1870,  paleontolo- 
flfist,  authority  on  the  invertebrate  paleontology  of  Il- 
linois, Ohio,  California,  and  the  Bocky  Mountain  re- 
gion. 

Meigs,  Miantgomory  Oonnhigham,  elected  in  1865,  quar- 
termaster-j^eneral,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
in  the  United  States  army,  architect  of  various  Gov- 
ernment buildings  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mendenhall,  Thonas  Oorwin,  efected  in  1887,  physicist, 
Superintendent  of  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

XiohaeU,  Arthur,  elected  in  1889,  chemist,  formerly 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  at  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  now  investigating  independently  m 
England. 

ICohelaon,  Albert  AhrahaBL  elected  in  1888^hysidst, 
Professor  of  Physics  at  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  the  author  of  a  brilliant  research  on  the 
velodty  of  light. 

Ifitwell,  Hemy,  elected  in  1885,  hydrographer,  assist- 
ant on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  ana  has  served 
on  Government  commissions  to  examine  the  princip^ 
harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Uitohell,  Sflas  Weby  elected  in  1865,  physician,  ac- 
cepted as  an  authority  on  questions  of  physiology, 
toxicology,  and  nervous  dLseases,  and  author  of  scien- 
tiflc  works,  novels,  children's  books,  and  poems. 


*Monnui,  Lewia  Heniy,  elected  in  1875,  anthropolo- 
gist. His  studies  concerning  Indian  lii'e  and  customs 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  ^*  Father  of  American  An- 
Uiropology.'* 

Mone,  Edward  Qylvegter,  elected  in  1876,  naturalist, 
formerly  Profes^sor  of  Zo6logy  at  the  University  of 
Tokio,  Japan,  and  now  Director  of  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  Salem,  Mass. 

Morton,  Henry,  elected  in  1874,'  physidst.  Presi- 
dent of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken, 
N.J. 

Kewberry,  John  Strong,  original  member,  geologist. 
Professor  of  Geoloffy  and  Paleontology  at  the  Colum- 
bia College  School  of  Mines  and  formerly  State  Ge- 
ologist of  Ohio,  but  now  connected  with  the  national 
survey  as  expert  on  special  subjects. 

Vewoomb,  Shnon,  elected  in  1869,  astronomer,  senior 
active  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  in  char^ge  of  the  office  of  the  **  American 
Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac." 

flewton,  Hubert  Anaon,  original  member,  mathema- 
tldan.  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Yale  University 
and  accepted  autliority  on  meteorites. 

Hewton,  John,  elected  in  1876,  engineer,  late  chief  of 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  and  holding  the  brevet  rank  of 
miy'or-general  in  the  United  States  army,  commanded 
First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  was  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  in  Nfew 
York  dty. 

^Korton,  William  Angngtu,  elected  in  1878,  engineer, 
araduated  at  the  Unit^  States  AHlitary  Academy,  and 
from  1852  till  his  death  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing at  the  Sheffield  Sdentiiic  School  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

.  Oliver,  James  Edwwd,  elected  in  1872,  mathemati- 
dan,  head  professor  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
and  author  of  text-books. 

Padkard,  Alphens  Spring,  elected  in  1872,  entomolo- 
gist. Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.  I.,  and  one  ot  the  founders  of 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Peiioe,  Cniarles  SandiDn,  elected  in  1877,  physicist, 
assistant  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  has 
held  lectureships  on  logic  at  Harvard  and  Jonns  Hop- 
kins Universities. 

'Peters,  Ohiiatian  Henry  Frederibk^  elected  in  1876, 
astronomer^  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege and  Director  of  the  Litchfield  Observatorv,  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.    He  discovered  forty-three  asteroids. 

ndkering,  Edward  Ofaarles,  elected  in  1878,  astrono- 
mer, Protessor  of  Astronomy  and  Geodesy  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

*Ponrtale8,  Lonia  Frangola  de.  elected  in  1874,  natu- 
ralist, assistant  in  charge  of  tne  tidal  division  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  ard  assistant  in  zoology 
at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Powell,  John  Wedey,  elected  in  1880,  geologist.  Di- 
rector of  the  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Bocky  Mountain  region^  and  since  1881  Director 
of  the  United  States  Geoloflpical  Survey. 

FompeUy,  Raphael,  elected  in  1872,  geologist,  former- 
ly State  Geologist  of  Missouri,  of  the  Transcontinen- 
tal Survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  now 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Pntnam,  Frederiok  Ward,  elected  in  1885,  naturalist. 
Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaa- 
ology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Perma- 
nent Secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  since  1878. 

Ronsen,  Ira,  elected  in  1882,  chemist,  Professor  ot 
Chemistry  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
editor  of  the  **  American  Chemical  Journal." 

*Rodffen,  John,  oripnal  member,  naval  officer,  com- 
manded the  North  Pacific  and  China  Seas  Expedition 
in  1 852-' 55,  served  through  the  civil  war,  was  com- 
missioned rear-admiral,  and  had  charge  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Bog6T8|  Fainnan,  original  member^  ionnerly  lecturer 
in  mechanics  at  the  Franklin  Institute  and  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

*Bogen,  Robert  Empie,  original  member^  chemist, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  at  the  Jef^r- 
son  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bogen,  WHliam  Angostnsi  elected  in  1885,  astrono- 
mer, Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Colby  University, 
Waterville,  Me.,  and  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
micrometrical  work. 

*BogerB,  William  Barton,  original  member,  physidr^t, 
founder  and  President  ot  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 


WILTAAU  B.  ROOKRS, 
Praldmt  of  N.  A  8.,  1878-1881. 

Boodi  Ogdon  Bloholaa,  elected  in  1865,  physicist.  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  Columbia  College  and  author  of 
**  Modem  Chromatics." 

Bowland,  Henry  Aagastoi,  elected  in  1881,  physicist. 
Professor  of  Physics  and  director  of  the  laboratory 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  inventor  of  the 
larae  dififraction  gratings  known  bv  his  name. 

Aiitlierifardf  Leins  Konii,  original  member,  astrono- 
mer. His  researches  have  been  in  oelestrial  photo^;- 
raphy  chiefly,  and  his  pictures  of  the  moon  are  the 
best  ever  made ;  also  he  devised  a  ruling  engine  for 
gratings. 

*8adoiL  Joeeph,  original  member,  mechanician,  in- 
ventor ot  numerous  scientiflo  instruments,  and  con- 
structed the  standard  weighing  apparatus  at  the  Unit- 
od  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  was  given 
chariTc. 

8onott|  Gharles  Anthony^  elected  in  1872,  civil  engi- 
neer, assistant  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  and 
author  of  various  observations  published  by  the  Smith- 
itonian  Institution. 

Bondder.  Samuel  Hnbbaid,  elected  in  1877,  naturalist, 
long  assistant  librarian  of  Harvard  University,  and 
aince  1888  paleontologist  to  the  (Ecological  Survey. 
On  butterflies  and  fossil  insects  he  stands  first  in  the 
country. 

Sellers,  'William,  elected  in  1878,  mechanical  enjri- 
neer,  inventor  of  improved  forms  of  tools  and  ma- 
chines, for  which  he  has  received  upward  of  seventy 
patents.  It  is  due  to  his  influence  that  a  uniform 
system  of  screws,  threads,  and  nuts  was  adopted 
throughout  the  United  States. 

^SiUiman,  Bei^jamin,  orifirinal  member.  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History  at  Yale  University, 
and  callftd  bv  Edward  Everett  the  **  Nestor  of  Ameri- 
can Science." 

^Silliman,  Benjamin,  Jtm  original  member,  founder  of 
the  ShcflBeld  Scientific  School  in  1846  and  professor 
in  various  departments  of  Yale  University  until  his 
death,  author  of  *'  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  " 
and  of  "  Principles  of  Physics." 

*8miih,  John  Lawrenoe,  elected  in  1872,  chemist^  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 


an  authority  on  mineralchgy  and  meteorites,  of  which 
his  collection  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  and 
the  finest  in  this  country. 

Smith,  Biohmond  Mayo,  elected  in  1890,  political  econ- 
omist. Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Sci- 
ence at  Columbia  ("oUege,  New  York. 

Smitii,  Sidney  Irving,  elected  in  1884,  biolofrist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School,  and  also  connected  with  United  States 
Fish  Commission. 

*Stimpaon,  William,  elected  in  1868.  naturalist,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  and  in- 
vestigator of  sea  fauna  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey,  whose  deep-sea  dredging  expe- 
ditions he  had  command  of. 

*8trong,  Theodore,  ori^^inal  member,  mathematician. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  PhiloAophy  at 
Butgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  author 
of  various  text-books  on  the  higher  mathematics. 

•BoIliTant,  William  Starling,  elected  in  1872,  botanist, 
recognized  as  the  most  accomplished  biologist  that 
this  countrv  has  ever  produced. 

^Toriey,  John,  original  member,  botanist.  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Botany  at  Columbia  College  and 
assayer  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Assay  Office  in 
New  York  city. 

*Tottai,  Joalah  GHlbert,  original  member,  civil  engi- 
neer, chief  of  corps  of  engineers  with  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general and  orevet  rank  of  minor-general,  United 
States  army,  and  long  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Lighthouse  Board. 

Trowbridge,  John,  elected  in  1878,  physicist.  Bum- 
ford  Professor  of  the  Application  of  Science  to  the  Use- 
ful Arts  and  Director  ot  the  Jefferson  Physical  Labor- 
atory at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Trowbridge,  IXniliam  Petit,  elected  in  1872.  cn^eer. 
Professor  of  Ensrineering  and  in  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment at  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines  in  jNew 
York  city. 

Trombml,  James  Hammmid,  elected  in  1872,  philolo- 
gist, formerly  librarian  of  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum 
at  Hartford,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  American 
livinar  able  to  read  John  Eliot's  Indian  Bible. 

*Taokerman,  Edward,  elected  in  1868,  botanist.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Amherst  College,  and  the  highest 
American  authority  on  lichens  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

VeniU,  Addiaon  fimory,  elected  in  1872,  naturalist. 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
and  curator  of  geology  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Yale  University,  also  he  has  been  engaged  in  deep- 
sea  dredging  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission. 

Walker,  Franois  Amasa,  elected  in  1878,  statistician 
and  economist,  superintendent  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
census  and  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  also  author  of  books  on  political  econ- 
omy. 

*warren,  Qoayenenr  KemUe,  elected  in  1876,  engineer, 
major  in  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
holding  brevet  rank  of  mivjor-goneral  United  States 
army,  chief  of  engineers  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac, 
and  permanent  commander  of  the  Fifth  Corps  of  the 
armv. 

^'t^ation,  Jamea  Oraig,  elected  in  1867,  astromoner. 
Professor  of  Astromonv  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  and  discoverer  of  twenty-two  plan- 
etary bodies. 

Watson,  Serene,  elected  in  1889,  botani^t,  curator  of 
the  herbarium  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

White,  Oharlea  Abiathar,  elected  in  1889,  paleontolo- 
gist, in  charge  of  the  department  of  mesozoic  inverte- 
brates in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Whitney,  Josiah  Bwi^ht,  original  member,  but  has 
since  resigned,  geologist,  formerly  State  Geologist  of 
California,  and  now  Professor  of  Geology  at  Harvard 
University. 

Whitney,  William  Dwij^ht,  elected  in  1865,  and  has 
since  rcbijirned,  philologist.  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and 
Comparative  Pnilology  at  Yale  University  and  editor 
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•of  the  Century  Diotionary,  also  author  of  many  text- 
books. 

*Wui]ook,  JoMph,  original  member,  astronomer,  Pro- 
fetwor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observatory  of 
Harvard  University  and  consulting  astronomer  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

Wood,  Horatio  O,  elected  in  1879,  physician,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  at  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *^  United  States 
DiBpensary." 

*Woodwazd,  Joseph  Janyiari  elected  in  1878,  surgeon, 
on  duty  at  the  Sur^n-General's  office  in  Washing- 
ton, and  chared  with  coUeotiiL^  materials  for  a  med- 
ical history  ot  the  civil  war  ancTfor  a  military  medical 
museum,  also  attending  surgeon  on  President  Gar- 
Ae\d. 

*Woribsii,  Amoi  Heniyi  elected  in  1872.  geologist,  State 
Geologist  of  Illinois,  and  in  charge  oi  the  State  Mu- 
seum. 

Wright,  Artkar  Williams,  elected  in  1881,  physldst, 
Professor  of  Experimental  Physios  at  Yale  University, 
and  in  charge  ot  the  Sloane  Physical  Laboratory  there. 

^Wymaii,  Jeffidss,  original  member,  comparative  an- 
atomist, Curator  of  Peabody  Museum  or  American 
Ethnology  and  ArohsBology  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  and  long  President  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History. 

Young,  Ofaarles  Augustus,  astronomer.  Professor  of 
Astronoinv  at  Princeton  College,  and  author  of  '*  The 
Sun"  ana  several  astronomical  text- books. 

Thus  the  total  membership  has  included  168 

rrsons,  of  which  2  never  accepted  their  election, 
have  resigned,  66  are  deceased,  3  are  on  the 
honorary  list,  and  99  are  active  members ;  also 
there  have  been  47  foreign  associates,  of  whom  22 
have  died. 

Meetings. — Among  the  important  provisions 
of  the  constitution  was  that  the  academy  should 
hold  one  stated  session  in  each  year  in  the  citv 
of  Washington,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  A|)nl, 
and  that  another  be  held  at  such  place  and  time 
as  the  council  ma^^  direct.  The  latter,  known  as 
the  scientific  session,  was  at  first  called  in  Au- 

fust,  but  is  now  usually  held  in  November.  It 
as  been  convened  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  New- 
port. R.  I.,  and  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Committees. — The  constitution  further  gives 
power  to  the  presiding  officer  to  appoint  all  com- 
mittees, whicn  are  of  three  kinds :  Those  of  the 
Academy,  such  as  "  On  Ways  and  Means  to  pro- 
vide a  Fund  for  the  Academy  " ;  "  On  Weights, 
Measures,  and  Coinage";  "On  the  Election  of 
Foreign  Associates  " ;  and  *•  On  Reserving  Pub- 
lic Lands  on  and  near  Mount  Whitney,  Cal.,  for 
Scientific  Purposes  " ;  which  are  standing,  or  re- 
main in  force  until  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  appointed  has  been  accomplished.  Those 
designated  as  Government  committees  that  are 
chosen  to  report  on  questions  referred  to  the 
Academy  by  the  Government  and  include,  since 
1886:  "On  the  Astronomical  Day,  Eclipse  of 
1886,  and  New  Observatory";  "On  the  Tariff 
Classification  of  Wool " ;  "  On  Opium  " ;  and  "  On 
Sugar  Determinations,"  Finally  a  series  of  com- 
mittees on  the  various  trust  funds  and  medals  in 
possession  of  the  Academy. 

Reports. — About  fif t)r  official  reports  on  ques- 
tions that  called  for  special  scientific  advice  nave 
been  made  to  the  Government  since  1864,  and 
among  them  are:  "On  the  Protection  of  the 
Bottoms  of  Iron  Vessels"  (1864) :  *•  On  the  Use 
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of  Aluminum  Bronze  for  Cent  Coinage  "  (1864) ; 
"  On  Testing  the  Purity  of  Whisky  "  (1865) ;  "  On 
the  Preservation  of  Paint  on  Army  Knapsacks  " 
(1866);  "On  Removal  of  Ink  from  Kevenue 
Stamps  "  (1870) ;  "  On  Silk  Culture  in  the  United 
States"  (1870);  "On  Water-proofing  of  the 
Fractional  Currency"  (1876);  "On  Demei-ara 
Sugars"  (1878);  "On  the  Preservation  of  the 
Writing  of  the  Original  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence "  (1879) ;  "  On  Sorghum  Sugar  "  (1882) ; 
"On  the  Separation  of  Methyl  from  Alcohol" 
(1883):  "On  Glucose"  (1888);  and  "On  Cus- 
toms Duty  on  Philosophical  and  Scientific  Ap- 
paratus"  (1885), 

Fands. — There  has  been  received  by  bequest 
to  the  Academy  the  property  of  Alexander  D. 
Bache  in  trust,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the 
prosecution  of  research  in  physical  and  natural 
science  by  assisting  experimenters  and  observers, 
and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  their  inves- 
tigations. From  this  fund  there  is  deriveii  an 
annual  income  of  $2,500,  a  portion  of  which  was 
devoted  to  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  United 
States  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Academy  and  continued  until  1880,  and  its  re- 
sults published  in  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  for  1882.  Among  other  researches 
that  it  has  furthered  were  those  "  On  the  Veloci- 
ty of  Light,"  conducted  bv  Simon  Newoomb ; "  On 
Complex  Inorganic  Acids,"  by  Wolcott  Gibbs; 
and  "Investigations  on  the  Sun,"  by  Samuel 
P.  Langley.  In  1878  a  sum  of  $40,000  was  left 
to  the  Academy  by  Joseph  Henry,  the  income  of 
which  ^oes  to  the  daughters  of  Prof.  Henry  dur- 
ing their  lifetime.  There  was  received  from  the 
estate  of  James  C.  Watson  an  amount  equivalent 
to  nearly  $14,000,  from  the  interest  of  which  a 
medal  is  to  be  prepared  to  be  awarded  to  the 
person  in  any  country  who  shall  make  any  as- 
tronomical discovery  or  produce  any  astronomi- 
cal work  worthy  of  special  reward  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  progress  of  astronomy.  There  have 
been  appropriations  from  this  fund  of  various 
sums,  including  $300  in  1883  for  the  total  solar 
eclipse  of  May  6  of  that  year ;  also  it  was  recom- 
mended that  $500  be  annually  set  aside  for  work 
on  tables  of  the  small  planets  discovered  by  Prof. 
Watson,  as  expressly  desired  by  him  in  his  be- 
quest to  the  Academy ;  and  in  1887  the  sum  of 
$100  in  gold  from  this  fund  was  presented  to 
Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  for  his  valuable  labors 
for  nearly  forty  years  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  astronomical  science.  In  1889  this  medal  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  Edward*  Schoenfeld,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  and  was  accepted  in  his  name 
by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs.  The  circumstance  which 
led  to  the  award  of  the  medal  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  "  Durchmusterung,"  or  a  great  star 
catalogue  begun  forty  years  ago  by  Argelander. 
The  magnitude  of  the  task  of  preparing  this  cata- 
logue will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood 
that  it  includes  every  star  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  every  star  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere above  30"  declination  trom  the  tenth 
magnitnde  upward— the  number  of  stars  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  being  about  300,000,  and  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  nearly  150,000.  In  1882, 
on  the  death  of  Henry  Draper,  his  widow  present- 
ed to  the  Academy  $6,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  gold  medal,  to  be  awarded  every  two  years 
to  the  individual,  in  this  or  any  country,  who 
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makes  the  most  important  discovery  in  astro- 
nomical physics,  the  value  of  the  medal  to  be 
$200.  The  first  award  wa«  to  Samuel  P.  Langlev, 
in  1886,  and  the  second,  in  1888,  to  Edward  C. 
Pickering.  The  sum  of  $8,000  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Academy  by  the  widow  of  J.  Law- 
rence Smith  as  a  memorial  fund  to  promote  the 
study  of  meteoric  bodies.  A  medal  was  secured 
from  this  sum,  and  in  1888  the  first  award  was 
made  to  Hubert  A.  Newton. 

Papers. — At  each  of  the  meetings  papers  are 
read  aescriptive  of  some  investigation  or  discov- 
ery made  oy  the  author.  A  notice  of  such  a 
communication  must  first  be  given  to  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  Academy,  while  holding  itself  re- 
sponsible fqir  the  propriety  of  the  paper,  dis- 
claims any  responsibility  for  the  facts  or  opinions 
expressed*.  There  have  been  1,036  papers  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  since  1864,  of  which  a 
full  list  of  777  titles  appears  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  1883.  Besides  the  memoirs  by  the  mem- 
Ders,  there  are  also  papers  giving  the  researches 
of  other  scientists  who  have  been  specially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  sessions. 

Publications.— These  are  of  three  kinds — 
annual  reports,  memoirs,  and  biographical  mem- 
oirs. The  first  are  transmitted  each  year  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Stiites  Senate,  and 
are  published  as  octavo  pamphlets  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetinpp  held,  list  of 
papers  read,  and  an  appendix  giving  the  sp)ecial 
reports  of  the  committees  appointed  to  consider 
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subjects  referred  to  the  Academy  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  memoirs  are  a  series  of  quarto  vol- 
umes, containing  valuable  contributions  to 
science  made  by  the  members  and  originally 
presented  to  the  Academy  in  the  form  of  papers 
that  were  read  at  its  sessions.  Four  volumes  have 
been  issued,  and  the  fifth  is  ready  for  printing. 
The  biographical  memoirs  consist  of  separate 
monographs  of  the  members  as  they  die,  and 
contain  usually  a  full  history  of  the  work  and 
bibliography.  Two  volumes  of  these,  including 
fifteen  sketches  each,  have  been  published. 

Ofttcers. — The  officers  are  chosen  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  and  the  first  president  was  Alexan- 
der D.  Bache.  He  was  succeeded  on  his  death  in 
1868  by  Joseph  Ilenry,  who  then  held  office  until 
1878.  William  B.  Rogers  followed,  and  on  his 
death,  in  1882,  Othniel  C.  Marsh  became  presi- 
dent The  other  officers  at  present  are  Samuel 
P.  Langley,  vice-president ;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  for- 


eign secretary ;  Asaph  Hall,  home  secretary ;  and 
John  S.  Billings,  treasurer. 

Proceedings.— The  stated  session  was  held, 
during  April,  in  Washington,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Othniel  C.  Marsh.  The  following  pa- 
pers were  read:  ** Effects  of  the  Inhalation  of 
Nitrogen,  Nitrous  Oxide,  Oxy^n,  and  Carbonic 
Acid  upon  the  Circulation,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Nitrous  Oxides,  Anipsthesia,  and  As- 
phyxia," by  Horatio  C.  Wood ;  "  Application  ol 
Interference  Methods  to  Astronomical  Measure- 
ments," by  Albert  A.  Michelson ;  *'  Physiognomv 
of  American  Tertiary  Hemiptera,"  by  Samuel  ll. 
Scudder;  *' Totality  of  the  Eclipse  of  1889,  De- 
cember 22,"  by  David  P.  Todd ;  *^  The  Budding 
of  Salpa  coQsidered  in  Relation  to  the  Question 
of  the  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters,"  by 
William  K.  Brooks ;  **  Recent  Advances  toward 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Pishes  of  the  Great  Oceanic 
Depths,"  by  George  B.  Goode  and  Tarleton  H. 
Bean ;  "  A  System  of  Classification  of  Variable 
Stars,"  by  Seth  C.  Chandler ;  "  On  the  Spectrum 
of  Metals,"  by  Henry  A.  Rowland;  "On  the 
Cheai)est  Light,"  by  Samuel  P.  Langley ;  *•  Rela- 
tion of  Secular  Disintegration  to  Certain  Crys- 
talline and  Transitional  Schists"  and  "Structure 
of  the  Green  Mountains,"  by  Raphael  Pumpelly ; 
"  Researches  in  the  Double  Halides "  and  "  lie- 
searches  in  the  Sulphinides,"  by  Ira  Remsen.  At 
this  session  four  new  members  were  elected,  aa 
follows :  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  Prot  Russell  H. 
Chittenden,  Prof.  George  L.  Goodale,  and  Prof. 
Richmond  M.  Smith. 

The  scientific  session  was  held  during  Novem- 
ber, in  Boston,  when  the  following  papers  were 
presented :  **  On  the  Primary  Cleavage  Products 
formed  in  the  Digestion  of  the  Albuminoid,  Gela- 
tin," by  Russell  H.  Chittenden  ;  "  On  the  Classi- 
fication and  Distribution  of  Stellar  Spectra,"  by 
Edward  C.  Pickering ;  "  On  the  Relation  of  At- 
mospheric Electricity,  Magnetic  Storms,  and 
Weather  Elements  to  a  Case  of  Traumatic  Neu- 
ralgia," by  R.  Catlin ;  "  On  the  Growth  of  Chil- 
dren studied  by  Gal  ton's  Method  of  Percentile 
Grades,"  by  Henry  P.  Bowditch ;  "  On  Electrical 
Oscillations  in  Air,  together  with  Spectroscopic 
Study  of  the  Motions  of  Molecules  in  Electrical 
Discharges,"  by  John  Trowbridge ;  "  Some  Con-  . 
siderations  regarding  Helmholtz's  Theory  of  Dis- 
sonance," by  Charles  R.  Cross ;  "  A  Critical  Study 
of  a  Combined  Metre  and  Yard  upon  a  Surface 
of  Gold,  the  Metre  having  Subdivisions  to  Two 
Millimetres  and  the  Yard  to  Tenths  of  Inches," 
and  "  On  Evaporation  as  a  Disturbing  Element 
in  the  Determination  of  Temperatures,"  by  Will- 
iam A.  Rogers ;  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Phonograph 
in  the  Stuay  of  the  Languages  of  the  American 
Indians,"  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes;  "On  the  Prob- 
able Loss  in  the  Enumeration  of  the  Colored 
People  of  the  United  States  at  the  Census  of 
1870,"  by  Francis  A.  Walker;  "On  the  Capture 
of  Periodic  Comets  by  Jupiter,"  by  Hubert  A. 
Newton ;  "  On  the  Proteids  of  the  Oat  Kernel," 
by  Thomas  B.  Osborne ;  "  On  the  Pi-esent  Aspect 
of  the  Problems  concerning  Lexell's  Comet,  by 
Seth  C.  Chandler;  "The  Great  Palls  Coal  Fieli 
Montana — its  Geological  Age  and  Relations,"  by 
John  S.  Newberry ;  "  Notes  on  the  Separation  of 
the  Oxides  in  (^erite,  Samarskite,  and  Gadolinite," 
by  Wolcott  Gibbs ;  "  On  the  Relationships  of  the 
Cyclopteroidea,"  by  Theodore  Gill ;  and  "  On  the 
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Orifi^in  of  Electro-Magnetic  Waves,"  by  Amos  E. 
DolDear.  During  the  year  the  Academy  has  lost 
two  of  its  members  bv  death.  These  are  John 
H.  C.  CofBn  and  Christian  H.  P.  Peters.  Sketch- 
es of  their  lives  appear  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

At  this  session  five  new  members  wei-e  elected, 
including  Prof.  Lewis  Boss,  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Hastings,  Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  Prof.  Sereno 
Watson,  Prof.  Arthur  Michaels.  This  makes 
the  list  of  membership  number  exactly  100,  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Academy  that  this 
number,  which  the  unwritten  law  of  the*  Academy 
fixes  as  a  maximum  limit,  has  been  reached. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOB  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS, 
an  organization  incorporated  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  Dec.  24,  1889..  The  objects  of  the 
League  are  to  secure  constitutional  and  legisla- 
tive safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mon-school system  and  other  American  institu- 
tions; to  promote  public  instruction  in  har- 
mony with  such  institutions;  and  to  prevent 
all  sectarian  or  denominational  appropriations 
of  public  funds.  It  is  claimed  b^  the  Lea^e 
that  the  leading  political  parties  in  the  United 
States  have  already  committed  themselves,  in 
their  platforms,  to  the  objects  of  the  League; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  add  an  amendment  to  the 
Ck>nstitution  of  the  United  States  providing  that 
*^  No  State  shall  pass  any  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tne  free 
exercise  thereof,  or  use  its  property  or  credit,  or 
any  money  raised  by  taxation,  or  authorize  either 
to  be  used,  for  the'  purpose  of  founding,  main- 
taining, or  aiding,  by  appropriation,  pavment  for 
services,  expenses,  or  otherwise,  any  church,  re- 
ligious denomination,  or  religious  society,  or  any 
institution,  society,  or  undertaking  which  is 
wholly  or  in  part  under  sectarian  or  ecclesias- 
tical control."  Several  of  the  States  already  con- 
tain provision  against  the  violation  of  religious 
freedom  and  the  sectarian  appropriation  of  the 
public  moneys ;  but  only  a  national  provision,  it 
IS  claimed,  can  set  the  question  at  rest.  There- 
fore the  foregoing  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  submitted  by  the  League  for  the 
approval  of  statesmen,  jurists,  lawyers,  publi- 
cists, clergymen,  colle^  presidents,  superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction,  and  others  engaged  in 
educational  work  in  all  States  of  the  Union.  In 
proposing  to  resist  assaults  upon  American  in- 
stitutions, upon  the  supremacy  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  authority  of  American  law,  by 
whomsoever  made  and  under  whatsoever  pre- 
tense of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York  supplies  this  simple 
rule :  "  But  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  se- 
cured shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts 
of  licentiousness  or  justify  practices  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State,"  a  rule  rec- 
ognized by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  when  it  adjudged  that  **  Crime  is  not  ex- 
cused because  sanctioned  by  any  partisan  sect 
which  may  designate  it  as  religion.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  the  League  believes,  will 
accomplish  the  end  it  has  in  view — to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  money  or  credit  of  the  United  States 
by  any  State  for  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. It  .was  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  in  reference  to  local 
municipalities  within  the  States,  as  these  are  gov- 


erned by  the  organic  law  or  the  statutes  of  the 
several  States  creating  them ;  and  the  amend- 
ment as  proposed  gives  a  rule  which  in  its  proper 
exereise  should  prevent  the  application,  m  any 
way  and  in  any  State,  of  public  moneys  to  the 
particular  purposes  prohibited.  The  League  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1875  James  0.  Blaine 
introduced  a  similar  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, proposed  by  President  Grant,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  it  passed 
that  body  by  a  vote  of  180  to  7.  But  the  amend- 
ment was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  28  to 
16 — ^not  the  requisite  two  thirds.  On  June  15, 
1876,  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Cincinnati  declared :  **The  public-school  system 
of  the  United  States  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Amer- 
ican republic,  and,  with  a  view  to  its  security  and 
permanence,  we  recommend  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  forbidding  the 
application  of  any  public  funds  or  property  for 
the  benefit  of  any  schools  or  institutions  under 
sectarian  control."  The  Democratic  national 
platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis,  June  28, 1876,  de- 
clared :  "  We  do  here  reaffirm  .  .  .  our  faith  in 
the  total  separation  of  Church  and  state,  for  the 
sake  alike  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,"  and  re- 
ferred to  "the  public  schools  .  .  .  which  the 
Democratic  party  has  cherished  from  their  foun- 
dation, and  is  resolved  to  maintain,  without 
prejudice  or  reference  for  any  class,  sect,  or  creed, 
and  without  largesses  from  the  treasury  to  any." 
The  League's  plan  of  action  embraces  the  or- 
ganization of  auxiliary  leagues  throughout  the 
country,  without  regard  to  creed  or  party,  and 
the  appointment  of  local  committees  to  select 
the  best-equipped  persons  as  school  trustees  and 
superintendents,  to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of 
school-houses  and  appliances  and  the  personal 
character  and  qualifications  of  teachers.  These 
committees  should  scrutinize  text-books  to  see 
that  they  contain  nothing  of  a  sectarian  charac- 
ter likely  to  violate  the  American  principle  of  a 
complete  separation  of  Church  and  state.  They 
also  see  that  no  public  monevs  arc  appropriated 
for  sectarian  purposes,  and  that  the  inmates  of 
public  institutions  arc  subjected  to  no  foreign  or 
sectarian  teaching.  They  rcmind  party  leimers, 
caucuses,  and  conventions  of  the  pledges  of  their 
respective  parties  for  the  protection  oi  American 
institutions;  and  they  question  all  candidates  for 
public  office  as  to  their  standing  on  these  funda- 
mental principles.  It  is  announced  that  the  first 
business  of  the  auxiliary  or  local  leag[ues  is  the 
arousing  of  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  free 
public-school  education,  by  inducing  public-spir- 
ited men  and  women  to  consider  this  national 
question  and  to  supervise  at  the  same  time  their 
own  local  schools.  An  inspection  of  the  latter 
may  lead  to  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
examine  and  report  to  the  auxiliary  or  local 
leagues  what  reforms  are  needed,  and  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  them.  Consultations 
of  this  sort  throughout  the  country,  it  is  asserted, 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  effective  plans 
for  removing  the  public  schools  from  party  con- 
trol. The  League  offers  no  opposition  to  private 
or  parochial  schools  which  do  not  attempt  to 
draw  their  support  from  public  funds  or  subject 
their  pupils  to  unrAmerican  teachings;  and, 
while  disapproving  of  the  predominant  influence 
of  any  particular  denomination  in  the  public- 
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school  management,  it  also  disapproves  of  the  ex- 
clusion from  a  fair  share  in  the  management  of 
those  parents  or  guardians,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, who  send  their  children  to  the  schools. 
The  headquarters  of  the  League  are  at  140  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York  city. 

NAVAL  APPAEATLS,  NEW.  Fiske's 
Ban^e  Finder. — A  ready  means  for  determin- 
ing the  exact  position  and  range  of  an  object 
to  be  fired  at,  whether  from  a  fort  or  war  vessel, 
is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  in  gun- 
nery ;  and  anything  that  can  give  this  informa- 
tion at  a  glance,  and  at  the  same  time  be  simple 
in  construction  and  of  easv  manipulation,  ap- 
pears at  once  to  the  practical  minds  of  the  sailor 
and  soldier  whose  duties  are  the  pointing  and 
firing  of  the  guns.  Lieut.  Bradley  A.  Piske,  of 
the  navy,  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  has  produced  an  extremely  in- 
genious instrument  for  use  on  board  ship,  called 
a  range  finder,  and  another  somewhat  similar  in- 
strument for  army  use,  which  is  called  a  position 
indicator.  A  decidedly  novel  application  of  the 
Wheatstone  bridge  as  a  means  of  measuring  the 
angles,  and  by  means  of  which  ranges  or  dis- 
tances can  be  read  directly  from  a  scale,  forms 
the  principle  on  which  the  whole  is  based.* 
Broadly  considered,  the  method  consists  in  de- 
termining a  fractional  portion  of  a  conductor, 
bearing  in  length  a  ratio  to  the  angle  included 
between  two  lines  of  sight  directed  upon  a  dis- 
tant object,  and  simultaneously  causmg  a  dis- 
turbance in  an  electrical  balance,  including  the 
conductor  in  its  circuit,  proportional  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  fractional  portion,  and  observing 
the  dijfference  in  potential  due  to  the  disturbance. 
The  accompanying  diagram  illustrates  the  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  manner  in  which  this  is  car- 
ried out.  A  B  is  the  base  line,  T  the  position  of 
a  distant  object,  the  range  of  which,  A  T,  is  to  be 
determined.    By  trigonometry,  in  the  triangle  A 

T  B,  A  T  =    .^,?nT>  X  sin  A  B  T.    Let  C  and 
sm  A  1  u 

D  represent  two  telescopes  pivoted  at  the  points 
A  and  B,  and  sweeping  over  arcs  E  and  F  of 
conducting  material,  the  arcs  having  their  ex- 
tremities upon  the  base  line  A  B.  Let  the  tele- 
scope C  be  directed  upon  the  jwint  T,  assuming 
the  position  C  in  dotted  lines.  Then,  obviously, 
the  angle  C  A  C  is  equal  to  the  angle  A  T  B, 
and  the  portion  of  the  arc  E  included  between 
the  positions  C  and  C  of  the  telescope  will  meas- 
ure the  angle  A  T  B.  In  the  foregoing  formula 
the  base  line  A  B  is  known  by  measurement,  and 
the  angle  A  B  T  may  be  observed ;  and  if  the 
angle  A  B  T  is,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  a  right 
angle,  then  the  sin  A  B  T  becomes  unity.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  find  the  angle  A  T  B  in 
order  to  determine  the  distance  A  T.  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  simple  and  rapid 
means  of  at  once  determining  what  the  angle  A 
T  B  is.  To  this  end,  the  conductingarcs  E,  F, 
are  connected  in  the  manner  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge,  the  four  memVjers  of  which  are  shown 
respectively  at  a,  6,  c,  d.  In  this  bridge  is  con- 
nected a  galvanometer  in  the  usual  way,  and  also 
the  battery  h,  the  terminals  of  the  battery  wire 
being  connected  to  the  telescopes  at  their  pivot 
points  A,  B,  so  that  the  circuit  proceeds  through 
the  telescopes  to  the  arcs,  and  then  at  the  arc  F 
divides  through  the  wires  6,  d^  and  at  the  arc  E 


divides  through  the  wires  a,  e.  When  the  two 
telescopes  C  and  D  stand  at  right  angles  to  the 
base  line,  and  hence  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
bridge  will  balance  and  no  deflection  will  be 
shown  at  the  galvanometer.  But  if  the  telescope 
be  moved  out  of  parallelism  with  the  other,  then 
the  bridge  will  be  thrown  out  of  balance  and  the 
galvanometer  wiH  be  deflected.  The  extent  of 
this  deflection  depends  upon  the  length  of  arc 
included  between  the  two  positions  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  will  be  greater  as  that  arc  increases, 
so  that  with  a  battery  of  constant 
electro-motive  force  it  becomes 
possible  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  movement  of  the  teles- 
cope by  simply  observing  the 
inaicator  of  the  galvanome- 
ter, which  is  graduated  to 
yaixis.  The  resistance  of 
the  galvanometer  has 
been  neglected,  and  it 
has  been  assumed 
that  the  E,  M,  F, 
and  internal  re- 
sistance of  the  bat- 
tery and  the  re- 
sistance of  the 
various  con- 
tacts remain 
constant. 


Fio.  1.— Range  Finder  Diioram. 

While  this  is  not  theoretically  true,  Lieut  Fiske 
finds  that  by  using  storage  batteries  and  by  mak- 
ing the  contacts  carefully,  no  appreciable  error  is 
introduced.  Careful  experiments  with  this  range 
finder  at  sea  show  that  the  errors  of  the  instru- 
ment are  insignificant  and  the  indications  abso- 
lutely instantaneous.  The  telescope  is  mounted 
upon  the  top  of  a  hollow  pedestal,  through  which 
the  wires  are  led,  and  as  aluminum  bronze  and 
iron  are  the  materials  used,  it  can  be  left  on  deck 
without  any  protection  other  than  that  afforded 
by  a  cover  placed  over  the  telescope.  These  in- 
struments are  placed  one  at  the  bow  of  the  ves- 
sel and  another  at  the  stern,  which  gives  a  long 
base  line ;  another  pair  are  placed  oi\p  at  either 
end  of  the  bridge,  which  offers  a  shorter  base 
line,  but  one  of  sufficient  length  for  the  accurate 
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determining  of  the  distance.  Telephonic  com- 
munication is  used  between  the  instruments  for 
convenience  of  adj^stment  and  angling.     The 


Fio.  2.— FoeiTioN  FnvDER  Diaoram. 


accuracy  of  the  range  finder  is  less  than  one 
half  of  1  per  cent,  at  three  thousand  yards. 

A  mere  distance  finder  does  not  meet  the  ne- 
cessities of  a  fort,  as  the  men  at  each  gun  must 
know  how  far  the  target  is  from  that  gun  and  in 
what  direction,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  locate  and  indicate  the  position  not  onl^  of 
one,  but  of  several  ships,  Lieut.  Fiske  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  "position  finder"  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  One  of  these  instruments 
is  intended  to  be  attached  to  each  group  of  guns, 
then  these  dijfferent  groups  can  be  concentrated 
on  one  ship,  or  made  to  fire  at  different  ships, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  commanding 
officer.  In  the  figure  A  B  represents  a  line  of 
the  defensive  work.  C,  D,  E,  are  guns  com- 
manding the  area  which  includes  the  position  F. 
The  object  to  be  attained  is  to  lay  all  the  guns 
correctly  upon  the  target,  although  the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  guns  mav  be  unable  to  see  the 
target,  and  be  ignorant  of  its  bearing  and  dis- 
tance. 6  and  H  are  arcs  of  conducting  mate- 
rial placed  symmetrically  with  respect  to  a  base 
line,  I  J.  These  arcs  are  located  at  stations  dis- 
tant from  the  positions  of  the  guns,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  a  view  of  the  area  to  be  protected  by 
the  guns  will  not  be  cut  off  from  the  stations  by 
smoke,  points  of  land,  or  other  obstacles.  For 
this  reason  it  is  better  that  elevated  positions 
should  be  chosen  for  the  stations. 

K  and  L  are  two  pivoted  telescopes,  the  free 
ends  of  which  move  over  the  ai*cs  G  and  H,  and 
constantly  maintain  electrical  contact  therewith. 
These  telescopes  may  be  directed  upon  the  tar- 
get, which  will,  therefore,  be  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  lines  of  sight  of  the  telescopes.  Lo- 
cated at,  a  station  distant  both  from  the  guns 
and  from  the  positions  of  the  arcs  G,  E,  and  usu- 
ally at  a  place  safe  from  the  effects  of  the  ene- 


my's fire,  there  is  established  a  directing  station 
in  which  is  a  chart  or  map  represented  by  a,  6,  c, 
(2,  and  on  which  are  lines  drawn  to  correspond  to 
the  parapet  of  the  fort,  the  base  line,  etc.  K' 
and  L'  are  pivoted  arms  similar  to  the  arms  K,  L, 
the  free  ends  of  which  pass  over  and  make  con- 
stant contact  with  the  arcs  G'  and  H'.  Extend- 
ing from  the  extremities  of  the  arc  G'  are  wires 
1  and  2,  and  extending  from  the  pivoted  tele- 
scope K  to  the  pivoted  ann  K'  is  a  wire  3,  which 
includes  a  batter)' ;  a  galvanometer  is  also  in  the 
circuit.  The  wires  1,  2,  3,  4,  the  arcs  G,  G',  the 
battery,  and  the  galvanometer  are  connected  in 
circuit  in  the  form  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  and 
the  effect  of  moving  the  telescope  to  the  nght  or 
left  is  to  increase  or  decrease  the  resistance.  If 
the  two  telescopes  be  sighted  upon  the  target, 
and  if  a  third  observer  moves  the  arms  K'  and 
L',  and  at  the  same  time  watches  the  galvanome- 
ters M,  M',  he  will  have  placed  the  arms  K',  L'  at 
precisely  the  same  angles  as  the  telescopes  K,  L, 
when  both  galvanometers  show  zero  reading. 
Inasmuch  as  the  chart  bears  a  definite  propor- 
tion to  the  area  which  includes  the  position  of 
the  target,  it  follows  that  if  the  axes  of  the  arms 
K',  L'  TO  prolonged  they  will  intersect  at  the  posi- 
tion F',  which  on  the  chart  would  represent  the 
actual  position  of  the  target.  The  latest  im- 
provement in  this  position  indicatory  and  one 
which  gives  less  than  one  third  of  1  p)er  cent, 
error,  does  away  with  the  chart  station  and  its 
appendages,  llie  ground  over  which  the  bat- 
teries sweep  is  delineated  on  a  brass  plate,  which 
is  fitted  inside  the  tripod  of  one  of  the  instru- 
ments.   Over  the  plate  sweeps  two  pointers,  one 


Fig.  8.— Fiskb  Position  Finder  in  use. 

of  which  is  moved  by  the  movement  of  the  tele- 
scope overhead,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  the  other 
pointer  is  in  electrical  connection  with  the  second 
telescope  at  the  other  end  of  the  base  line.  The 
distance  between  the  pivots  of  the  two  telescopes 
represents  the  length  of  the  base  line,  and  the 
pointers  the  distance  from  either  end  of  the  base 
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line  to  the  target.  The  brass  plate  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  squares,  the  sides  of  which  are 
in  proportion  to  the  sides  of  the  squares  into 
which  the  actual  territory  coming  under  observa- 
tion is  divided.  When  the  two  telescopes  are 
parallel  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  included 
m  the  circuit  points  to  zero,  moving  either  tele- 
scope throws  in  a  different  resistance,  and  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected.  There 
is  a  slider  moving  along  one  of  the  movable 
arms,  which  are  graduated  in  yards,  and  the 
number  of  yards  at  which  the  slider  rests  when 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  again  at  zero 
shows  the  distance  the  target  is  off,  while  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  movable  arms  is  the 
exact  location  of  the  target.  The  square  over 
which  this  intersection  is  located  is  then,  with 
the  distance,  reported  to  the  Jbattery  officer,  so 
that  he  can  regulate  the  pointing  of  his  guns. 

NEBRASKA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  March  1,  1867;  area,  76,855  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  122,993  in 
1870;  452,402  in  1880;  and  1,058,910  in  1890. 
Capital,  Lincoln. 

Qoyernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year ;  Governor,  John 
M.  Thayer,  Itepublican;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
George  D.  Meiklejohn ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ben- 
jamin R.  Cowdery ;  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
Thomas  H.  Benton;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Hill; 
Attorney-General,  William  Leese;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  George  B.  Lane ;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  J. 
Steen;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Amasa  Cobb;  Associate  Justices,  Samuel  Max- 
well and  T.  L.  Norval. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880: 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

24308 

10,899 

91 

2,485 

'  i",i46 

8,688 

5,494 

4,859 

22,162 

11.069 

15,454 

24,080 

7,028 

4,807 

5,098 

6,428 

16,810 

10,458 

12,265 

21,677 

5.886 

9,722 

10,129 

2,898 

8,084 

19,260 

158,008 

4.012 

16,022 

7,698 

8,497 

9,840 

86,844 

1.659 

4,816 

iDcmue. 

Adams 

10,885 
8,958 

"  m 
"iiib 

*7,58i 
6,987 
9,194 

16.688 

2,tt99 

70 

1,658 

Vl,294 

5,560 
2,211 
8,218 

"2,909 

"4;i77 

11,268 

87,645 

87 

10.204 

^465 

984 

6.407 

18,164 

'  1,678 

14,068 

Antelope 

6,446 

Arthur 

Banner 

91 
2,485 

Blockbini 

Elaine 

•109 
1,146 

Boone 

4.518 

Box  Butte 

5,484 

Brown  

4,^ 

BuflUo 

14,681 

Burt 

4,182 

Butler 

6,260 

Cass 

Cedar  

7.897 
4,129 

Chaae 

4,787 

Cheyenne 

4.185 

Cherry 

6,428 

Clay 

5,016 

Colfkx 

8,865 

Cuming^ 

6,696 

Cutter 

19,466 

Dakota 

2.178 

Dawe« 

Dawson 

Deuel 

9,722 
7,220 
2,S98 

Dixon 

8.907 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Dundv 

7.997 

120,868 

8,975 

5,818 

Fillmore 

Franklin 

2,228 

Frontier 

7,563 

Furnas 

8.488 

Gage 

28,1% 

Garfleid 

Gosper 

1,6.'^ 
8,148 

oounths. 

1880. 

1890. 

ix,.^ 

Grant 

■l,46i 
8.572 
8,267 
6,086 
119 
1,012 
8,287 

'■4>9i 
8,096 
7,595 
4,072 

"*i94 

a.666 
28,090 
8,682 

'6;589 

5^i 

1,212 
10,451 

4,285 
15,727 

6,920 

"iui 

1.202 
9,511 
6,846 
8,044 
1^061 

Hm 

4,481 
15.810 

Vl',i47 

1,818 
6.118 

im 

8,681 
818 

7,104 

644 

11,170 

2.918 

458 

4,869 

16,518 

14,096 

S^l.W 

8.958 

5.799 

18,672 

426 

9,480 

14,850 

10,888 

9,061 

8,920 

2,566 

950 

8,582 

76.895 

10,441 

1,878 

1,662 

18,669 

401 

6,756 

&7:8 

12.980 

11.41T 

26.408 

10,840 

4,864 

0,869 

4,864 

1^487 

10,817 

8,88T 

17,674 

8;088 

20.097 

6,875 

21,577 

1.888 

16,140 

8,687 

6,899 

2,452 

4,619 

12,788 

517 

8,176 

7,093 

11,669 

6,169 

11,210 

1,688 

17,279 

695 

1,058.910 

456 

8.408 

Hall 

7.941 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

5,*2» 
2,072 

Hayes. 

Hitchcock 

a!»4 

4,1^7 

Holt 

10,8^ 

Hooker 

426 

Howard 

5.089 

JeflTerson . . 

Johnson 

6.754 
2,78S 

Kearney 

4.999 

Kevandia 

8.920 

Keith   

2,862 

KlmboU 

959 

Knox 

4.916 

TrAtMHliptAr  , 

48,805 

Lincoln 

6,609 

Logan 

1^878 

Loup 

1,662 

Madli>on 

McPberson 

8,<I80 
401 

Merrick 

8.417 

Nonce 

4.561 

Nemaha.. 

Nuckolls 

2,479 
7.182 

Otoe 

9,676 

Pawnee 

a420 

Perkins 

4Mi 

Phelps 

7,422 

Pierce 

im 

Platte 

5,926 

Polk 

8.971 

Red  Willow 

6.798 

Richardson 

2,548 

Rock 

8,038 

Saline 

5,606 

Sarpy 

2,894 

Saunders 

^767 

Scott's  Blutt 

1.888 

Seward 

Sheridan  

Sherman  . . . .' 

4,998 
8,687 
4,888 

Sioux 

use 

Stanton 

2,806 

Thayer 

6^625 

Thomas 

517 

Thurston 

8,176 

Valley 

4,768 

Washington 

8:288 

Wayne 

^856 

Webster. 

4.106 

Wheeler 

1,089 

York 

6.109 

Unorganized  territory 

•2.218 

Total 

452,402 

606,608 

*  Decrease. 
Finances. — The  following  facts  are  presented 
by  the  State  Treasurer  in  his  biennial  report : 

Dec.  1, 1888.  cash  on  hand #986.298  72 

Receipts  since  Dec.  1, 1888 4,686,828  42 

ToUl $6,622,627  14 

Disbursements  since  Deo.  1, 18S8. H.028,878  94 

Not.  80, 1890,  balance  on  hand 1,699,248  20 

The  balances  in  the  more  important  funds 
on  Nov.  30,  1890  were  as  follow : 

General  i^md $404,267  88 

Sinking  ftmd 19^8b8  89 

Permanent  school  ftmd 522,864  86 

Temporary  school  ftmd 80^082  99 

Permanent  university  ftmd 8,880  78 

Temporary  university  ftmd 47,782  65 

Agricultural  college  endowment  ftind 11,818  71 

Hospital  for  insane  ftmd 11,084  42 

The  asses.sed  valuation  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State  in  1889  was  $182,763,538.41,  an 
increase  of  $6,750,717.96  compared  with  the  as- 
sessment of  1888.  The  assessment  of  1890  gave 
the  value  of  property  for  taxation  as  $184,770,- 
304.54,  a  total  increase  for  two  years  of  $8,757,- 
484.09. 
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The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  in 
1889  was  about  6*5  mills,  of  which  4*9  mills  were 
for  the  general  fund,  '7  mill  for  the  school  fund, 
and  the  remainder  for  special  funds.  The  rate 
for  1890  was  about  6*25  mills,  of  which  4H 
mills  were  for  the  general  fund,  }}  mill  for  the 
school  fund,  and  the  remainder  for  special  funds. 
The  State  debt  remains  at  |449,267.85. 

County  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Nebraska 
<iounties  in  1890  was  $5,302,081,  an  increase  of 
$95,288  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total,  the  sum  of 
$5,033,014  is  a  bonded  debt,  and  $269,077,  a 
floating  debt.  Hardly  one  fourth  of  the  counties 
are  without  debt. 

Edncation. — The  number  of  children  of 
school  age  has  increased  from  298,006  in  1888  to 
■832,243  in  1890,  and  the  number  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  has  risen  in  the  same  time  from 
215,889  to  240,350.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  1888  was  129,628,  while  in  1890  it  had  in- 
-creased  to  146,139.  There  are  now  5,973  school- 
houses,  an  increase  of  750  in  two  years. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  school  year  ending  in  1890 
was  10,555 — 2,861  males,  at  an  average  salary  of 
^43  a  month,  and  7,694  females,  at  an  average 
salary  of  $37.92  a  month.  The  amount  of 
money  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  was  $2,051,349.- 
^9,  an  increase  of  $351,565.08  over  the  amount 
paid  in  1888.  The  average  length  of  term  in 
-each  school  district  has  l^en  increased  three 
days  over  any  previous  year,  4,408  districts  hav- 
ing had  from  six  to  ten  months  of  school  during 
the  school  year. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  steadily  growing.  In  1887-88 
there  were  406;  in  1888-*89  there  were  427 ;  in 
1889-'90  there  were  475.  For  the  current  year, 
1890-'91,  there  are  enrolled  513  students.  Of 
this  number  208  are  women  and  305  men. 

Charities. — At  the  Nebraska  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  at  Lincoln,  there  were  392  patients  on 
Dec.  1,  1888 ;  398  patients  were  received  during 
the  two  years  ensuing,  and  448  were  discharged, 
leaving  842  in  the  hospiUl  on  Nov.  30,  1890. 
This  institution,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  2  new 
State  hospitals  have  recently  been  completed  and 
filled,  has  still  on  its  rolls  42  more  patients  than 
should  be  accommodated,  and  but  very  few  of 
the  insane  who  were  two  years  ago  cared  for  in 
-county  jails  or  almshouses  have  been  removed 
to  the  State  institutions. 

The  Norfolk  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was 
opened  in  1887.  Since  the  meeting  of  the  last 
Legislature  2  wings  to  the  main  building  have 
been  erected.  The  number  of  patients  on  Dec. 
1,  1888,  was  129 ;  there  were  219  received  during 
the  two  years  ensuii^,  and  about  150  discharged. 

The  Asylum  for  Incurable  Insane,  at  Hastings, 
was  opened  on  Aug.  1,  1889,  since  which  time 
174  patients  have  been  received,  of  whom  160 
remained  on  Nov.  30,  1890.  There  are  on  file 
100  applications  for  admission  of  patients ;  but 
none  can  be  received  for  want  of  room. 

During  the  biennial  period  ending  Nov.  30, 
1890,  there  were  16«^  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  72  at  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Youth  contained  134  inmates  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  Provision  was  made  by 
the  Legislature  of  1887  for  the  establishment  of 


the  Nebraska  Industrial  Home,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Women's  Board  of  Associate  Chari- 
ties. The  institution  was  opened  May  1,1889.  The 
number  admitted  up  to  Nov.  30, 1890,  was  59. 

The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Home,  at  Grand  Island,  shows  that 
238  persons  have  been  admitted  to  the  home  dur- 
ing its  existence.  At  present  there  are  150  mem- 
bers on  the  rolls. 

Prisons  and  Reformatories.— On  Dec.  1. 
1888,  there  were  338  convicts  at  the  State  Prison ; 
during  the  two  years  ensuing  349  were  received 
and  300  discharged,  leaving  387  in  the  prison  on 
Nov.  30,  1890. 

The  State  Industrial  School,  at  Kearney,  con- 
tained 275  pupils  on  Nov.  30.  Since  the  organi- 
zation of  tne  school  471  boys  and  149  girls  nave 
been  committed  to  it  by  the  courts. 

Railroads. — The  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Transportation  on  the  mileage  of  railroads  in  the 
State,  Dec.  1,  1890,  shows  a  total  mileage  of 
5,440-29. 

The  Drought  Sufferers.— The  farmers  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  State  suffered  severe  losses 
during  the  year  through  the  prevailing  dry 
weather.  In  some  counties  the  crops  were  almost 
an  entire  failure,  in  others  scarcely  one  fourth  of 
a  crop  was  raised.  During  September  and  Octo- 
ber reports  of  destitution  among  the  farmers  of 
the  drought-stricken  counties  reached  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  it  then  seemed  tha^  each  county 
would  be  able  to  care  for  its  own  people.  In  the 
early  part  of  November,  however,  the  appeals  for 
help  rapidly  multiplied,  and  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed two  persons  to  visit  the  afflicted  region 
and  report  the  true  situation.  They  found  the 
facts  even  worse  than  had  been  represented.  The 
Governor  thereupon  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public 
for  contributions,  and  appointea  a  committee  to 
receive  and  distribute  tnem.  A  generous  re- 
sponse was  received,  and  the  railroads  trans- 
ported all  supplies  for  the  sufferers  free  of 
charge.  From  reports  obtained  from  each  county 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  the  Governor 
estimated  that  at  least  6,011  families  would  re- 
quire fuel  and  provisions  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  9,938  families  woula  need  grain  and 
seed  for  the  spring  planting.  A  relief  appropria- 
tion of  at  least  $200,000  from  the  Legislature  of 
1891  will  be  needed. 

Proposed  Legislatire  Session.— So  vigorous 
an  agitation  was  carried  on  in  the  State  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  against  the  prevailing 
railroad  freight  rates,  and  in  favor  or  a  larger 
volume  of  circulating  medium,  that  Gov.  Thayer 
issued  his  proclamation  on  May  24,  calling  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  assemble  at 
Lincoln  on  June  5.  The  subjects  for  legislation 
mentioned  in  the  call  were  the  establishment  of 
maximum  railway  freight  rates,  the  abolition  of 
the  State  Board  of  Transportation,  the  adoption 
of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  and  the  passage 
of  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  greater  issue  of 
money  and  free  coinage  of  silver.  This  course  of 
the  Governor's  met  with  so  much  opposition 
from  his  own  party,  and  there  was  so  much 
doubt  whether  the  proposed  session  would  be 
legal  unless  certain  vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  each  House  should  first  be  filled  (for  which  no 
time  then  remained),  that  the  Governor,  on  May 
31,  revoked  his  proclamation. 
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Political. — The  political  contest  of  this  year 
exceeded  in  interest  any  in  recent  years.  The 
prohibition  question  was  discussed  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other,  vigorous  efforts  being 
made  by  the  temperance  organizations  to  carry 
through  the  proposed  prohibitory  amendment. 
At  the  same  time  the  Farmers*  Alliance  was  act- 
ive in  arousing  among  the  farmers  of  the  State 
a  spirit  of  discontent.  The  railroads  were  es- 
peciallv  attacked  by  the  Alliance  orators,  and 
radical  reductions  in  the  freight  rates  on  agri- 
cultural products  were  demanded.  The  existing 
rates  were  denounced  as  ruinous  to  the  farming 
interests.  The  tariff  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  was  also  denounced,  and  the  farmers  were 
urged  to  protest  against  the  wrongs  they  were 
suffering,  oy  independent  political  action. 

The  first  State  convention  for  the  nomination 
of  candidates  was  held  by  the  Republicans  at 
Lincoln,  on  July  24,  at  which  the  following 
ticket  was  nominated :  For  Governor,  Lucius  D. 
Richards ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  J.* 
Majors ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  John  C.  Allen  ; 
for  Auditor,  Thomas  H.  Benton ;  for  Treasurer, 
John  B.  Hill ;  for  Attornev-General,  George  H. 
Hastings ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, A.  K.  Goudy  ;  for  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  A.  R.  Humphrey.  The  platform  includes 
the  following : 

We  favor  such  revijEtion  of  the  election  laws  of  the 
State  as  will  guarantee  to  every  voter  the  greatest  pos- 
sible secrecy  in  the  oaHtinsr  of  his  ballot,  and  Recure 
the  punishment  of  any  who  attempt  the  comiptioa  or 
intimidation  of  voters. 

We  are  in  favor  of  laws  ooinpellin^  railroads  and 
manufacturers  to  use  all  appliances  which  science  sup- 
plies for  the  protection  of  iabr>rers  against  accidents. 

We  demand  the  enactment  of  a  law  defining  the 
liability  of  employer  for  injuries  sustained  by  em- 
ployes in  cases  where  proper  safeguards  have  not  been 
used  in  occupations  dangerous  to  life,  limb,  or  health. 

Bailrood  and  other  public  corporations  should  be 
subjected  to  control  through  the  legislative  power 
that  created  them. 

We  demand  of  the  State  that  the  property  of  cor- 
X>orations  shall  be  taxed  the  same  as  that  of  individ- 
uals ;  that  the  provision  of  our  Constitution  requiring 
the  assessment  of  franchises  shall  be  enforced  by  suit- 
able legislation. 

We  demand  the  reduction  of  freight  and  poasenger 
rates  on  railroads  to  correspond  with  rates  now  pre- 
vailing in  adjacent  States  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  we  further  demand  that  the  next  Legislature  shall 
abolish  all  passes  and  free  transportation  on  railroads, 
excepting  for  employes  of  railroad  companies. 

We  favor  the  modification  of  the  statutes  of  our 
State  in  such  manner  as  shall  prevent  the  staying  of 
judgments  secured  for  work  and  labor,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  OS  shall  provide  for  the  speedy  col- 
lection of  the  waffes  of  our  laborers. 

Owners  of  publio  elevators  that  receive  and  handle 
grain  for  storage  should  be  declared  public  warehouse- 
men, and  compelled  under  penalty  to  receive,  store, 
ship,  and  handle  the  grain  of  all  persons  without  dis- 
crimination, the  State  regulating  charges  for  storage 
and  inspection.  All  railroad  companies  should  be  re- 
quired to  switch,  handle,  haul,  receive,  and  ship  the 
grain  of  all  persona  alike  without  discrimination. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  usuir 
laws,  and  their  strict  enforcement  imder  severe  penal- 
ties. 

The  omission  from  the  platform  of  any  refer- 
ence to  the  pending  prohibitory  amendment,  or 
to  the  liquor  question,  was  a  significant  feature 
of  the  convention  proceedings. 


On  July  29,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  about 
two  months  earlier,  a  State  convention  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  State  Grange,  the 
Farmers*  Alliance,  and  the  Knights  of  La^r,  as- 
sembled at  Lincoln  to  form  a  People's  Independ- 
ent party  and  to  nominate  a  State  ticket  The 
call  for  the  convention  contained  a  declaration 
of  principles  to  which  the  signers  subscribed,  and 
these  principles,  with  some  i^ditions,  were  adopt- 
ed as  the  platform  for  the  new  party,  in  the  fol- 
lovring  form : 

Our  financial  system  should  be  reformed  by  the 
restoration  of  silver  to  its  old-time  place  in  our  cur- 
rency and  ItM  free  and  unlimited  coinage  on  an  equal- 
ity with  gold,  and  by  the  increase  of  our  money  cir- 
culation until  it  reaches  the  sum  of  $50  per  capita ; 
and  all  paper  issues  necessary  to  secure  that  amount 
should  be  made  bv  the  Government  alone  and  be  fhU 
leffal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

Land  monopoly  should  be  abolished  either  by  limit'- 
ation  of  ownership  or  graduated  taxation  of  excessive 
holdings,  so  that  all  the  competent  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  labor,  secure  homes,  and  become  good 
citizens ;  and  alien  ownership  should  be  prohibited. 

The  railroad  system,  as  at  present  managed,  is  a 
system  of  spoliation  and  robbery,  and  its  enormous- 
bonded  debt  at  fictitious  valuations  is  absorbing  the 
substance  of  the  people  in  the  interest  of  millionaires ; 
tlie  General  Government  should  own  and  operate  the 
railroads  and  telegraph,  and  furnish  transportation  at 
cost,  the  same  as  mail  facilities  are  now  fUmished ; 
and  our  Legislature  should  enact  a  fVeight  law  which 
shall  fix  rates  no  higher  than  those  now  in  force  in 
Iowa. 

We  demand  the  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot 
system.  That  eight  nount  shall  constitute  a  legal 
day's  work,  except  for  agricultural  labor.  That  the 
soldiers  of  the  late  war  shall  receive  a  liberal  servioe 
pension. 

The  following  ticket  was  nominated  by  the 
convention:  For  Governor,  John  H.  Powers; 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  H.  Dech ;  for  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Charles  N.  Mayberry ;  for  Treas- 
urer, J.  V.  Wolfe ;  for  Auditor,  John  Batie ;  for 
Attorney-General,  Joseph  W.  Edgerton ;  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  A.  D'AlIe- 
mand ;  for  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  W. 
P.  Wright.  An  effort  to  secure  from  the  con- 
vention a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory 
amendment  was  unsuccessful. 

On  Aug.  14,  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  Omaha  and  made  the  following  nomina- 
tions :  For  Governor,  James  E.  Boyd ;  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Alexander  Bear;  for  Secretary 
of  State,  Frank  W.  Sprague ;  for  Treasurer,  W. 
A.  Cushing ;  for  Auditor,  R,  B.  Wahlquist ;  for 
Attorney-General,  John  H.  Hi^gins ;  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  C.  D.  Rake- 
straw  ;  for  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Jacob- 
Bigler.  The  platform  favors  coinage  of  silver, 
baUot  reform,  and  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  the  people,  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

We  roundly  denounce  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
militia  as  an  expensive  Bepublican  luxurv,  of  no  bene- 
fit in  any  respect,  and  demand  its  imme<mte  repeal  by 
the  next  Legislature. 

The  Democratic  party  has  a  record  of  opposition  to 
all  sumptuary  legislation,  and  does  not  oelicve  that 
the  social  habits  of  a  people  are  proper  subjects  for 
constitutional  provisions.  Hiirh  license  and  local  op- 
tion, however,  have  been  tried  in  Nebraska  and  have 
given  satisfaction  to  a  minority  of  the  people.  As  be- 
tween them  and  prohibition,  the  Democratic  parly  is- 
unreservedly  in  favor  of  the  former. 
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The  Democratic  party  has  ever  been  the  Mend  of 
the  fanner  and  laborer,  and  pledges  itself  on  all  (ques- 
tions of  mortea^,  u»ury,  railroad  discriminations, 
extortionate  might  rates,  and  kindred  subjects,  to 
lift,  as  far  as  it  has  constitutional  power,  the  burdens 
from  the  wearied  shoulders  of  the  men  who  toil. 

The  fourth  State  ticket  in  the  field  was  nomi- 
nated at  Lincoln,  on  Aug.  29,  by  the  Prohibi- 
tionists. It  contained  the  following  names: 
For  Governor,  B.  L.  Paine ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, George  W.  Woodbey;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Charles  Watts;  for  Treasurer,  H.  W. 
Hardy  ;  for  Auditor,  A.  Fitch,  Jr. ;  for  Attor- 
ney-General, F.  P.  Wigton  ;  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Morgan ; 
for  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  C.  Olson. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  National  Prohibition 
platform  of  1888,  declaring  constitutional  and 
statutory  prohibition  the  most  vital  issue  before 
the  people,  denouncing  license,  declaring  the 
Prohibition  party  the  only  champion  of  the 
home  in  its  contest  with  the  liquor  monoply,  de- 
claring for  the  Australian  ballot,  favoring  a  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  labor,  condemning 
trusts,  inviting  the  laboring  men  to  join  in  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  trafiBc,  declaring  for 
-woman  suffrage,  demanding  State  ownership  of 
railways  and  transportation  at  cost,  favoring  just 
pensions,  and  favoring  the  election  of  President, 
Vice-President,  and  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote. 

At  the  November  election  the  defection  from 
the  Republican  ranks  was  so  great  as  to  wipe 
out  the  usual  Republican  pluralitv  for  tne 
head  of  the  ticket  and  to  reduce  the  Repub- 
lican plurality  for  the  remaining  offices  to  a 
few  thousand  votes.  For  Governor  the  vote 
was :  Boyd,  Democrat,  71.331 ;  Powers,  Inde- 
pendent, 70,187 ;  Richards,  Republican,  68,878 ; 
anil  Paine,  Prohibition,  3,676.  On  the  face  of 
the  returns  the  Democratic  candidate  was  there- 
fore elected.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  fol- 
lowing vote  was  cast :  Majors,  Republican,  74,- 
286;  Dech,  Independent,  71,127;  Bear.  Demo- 
crat, 63,468 ;  Woodbey,  Prohibition,  4,515.  The 
remaining  Republican  candidates  were  elected 
by  nearly  the  same  vote.  Members  of  the  Leg- 
islature were  chosen  at  the  same  time,  as  fol- 
low :  Senate,  Republicans  7,  Democrats  8,  Inde- 
pendents 18 ;  House,  Republicans  21,  Democrats, 
28,  Independents  50,  Knight  of  Labor  1. 

On  the  question  whether  an  article  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  should  be  added  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, the  vote  was  82,292  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  111,728  against  it.  On  the  converse 
proposition  that  a  provision  be  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  authorizing  the  granting  of  li- 
censes for  the  sale  of  liquor  the  vote  was  75,462 
for  the  amendment,  and  91,084  against  it.  The 
people  were  apparently  disinclined  to  put  into 
their  fundamental  law  any  provision  whatever 
regarding  the  liquor  traffic.  Two  other  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  State  Constitution 
were  voted  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  rejected. 
The  amendment  increasing  the  number  of  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  from  three  to  five, 
and  shortening  the  term  to  five  years,  received 
86,418  affirmative  and  53,022  negative  votes ;  the 
amendment  increasing  the  salary  of  the  justices 


to  $3,500,  and  of  district  jndees  to  $3,000,  re- 
ceived 69,192  affirmative  and  61,519  negative 
votes.  The  total  vote  cast  in  the  election  was 
214,861,  a  majority  of  which  in  favor  of  any 
proposed  amendment  is  necessary  to  its  adop- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  State  Constitution.  Of 
the  three  members  of  Congress  elected,  one  is  a 
Democrat,  ©ne  a  Democrat  and  Independent, 
and  one  an  Independent. 

No  sooner  had  the  vote  for  State  officers,  as 
given  above,  been  officially  ascertained  than  the 
candidates  on  the  Independent  or  Farmers'  Al- 
liance ticket  prepared  to  contest  the  election. 
Formal  notice  of  the  contest  was  served  in  the 
last  week  of  November  upon  Governor-elect 
Boyd  and  the  successful  Republican  candidates. 
This  notice  contained  numerous  charges  of  fraud, 
conspiracy,  intimidation,  bribery,  unlawful  vot- 
ing, and  unlawful  procedure  in  the  election  at 
Omaha,  as  well  as  charges  of  bribery,  unlawful 
voting,  and  unlawful  procedure  in  Douglas,  Lan- 
caster, Saline,  Saunders,  Otoe,  Hall,  Sarpy, 
Platte,  Dodge,  Box  Butte,  R^d  Willow,  and 
other  counties.  The  taking  of  testimony  began 
at  Lincoln  on  Dec.  4,  at  Omaha  on  Dec.  15,  and 
at  NorfMk  on  Dec.  22.  A  week  or  more  was 
consumed  at  each  place,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
year  a  large  mass  oi  testimony  nad  been  secured. 

NETHERLANDS,  a  constitutional  monarchy 
in  western  Europe.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  States-General,  consisting  of  an 
Upper  Chamber  of  50  members,  elected  for  nine 
years  by  the  Provincial  States  from  among  the 
most  highly  assessed  tax  payers  of  the  11  prov- 
inces, and  of  a  Second  Chamber  of  100  Deputies, 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  direct  suffrage  of  all- 
male  citizens  twenty-three  years  of  age  who  pay  10  ' 
guilders  taxes  on  real  property  or  a  personal  tax 
on  property  beyond  the  amount  that  is  partially 
exempt.  The'  franchise  was  extended  by  the 
law  of  Nov.  80,  1887,  and  still  the  total  number 
of  electors  doerf  not  exceed  290,000.  Willem  III, 
at  his  death,  was  succeeded,  on  Nov.  20,  1890, 
by  his  daughter,  Willemine,  bom  Aug.  31, 1880. 
Durinff  her  minority  her  mother,  Queen  Emma, 
bom  Aug.  2,  1858,  daughter  of  Prince  George 
Victor  of  Waldeck,  will  act  as  Regent. 

The  Cabinet,  as  reorganized  on  Feb.  17,  1890, 
is  composed  of  the  following  Ministers :  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Baron  Mackay,  appointed 
April  20,  1888 ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  A.  F. 
de  Savornin  Lohman,  appointed  Feb.  17,  1890; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  C.  Hartsen,  ap- 
pointed April  20, 1888 ;  Minister  of  Finance,  K. 
A.  Godin  ae  Beaufort,  appointed  April  20,  1888; 
Minister  of  Justice,  G.  L.  M.  K.  Ruys  van  Beer- 
en  broek,  appointed  April  20,  1888 ;  Minister  of 
the  Colonies,  Baron  Mackay,  appointed  Feb.  17, 
1890:  Minister  of  Marine,  H.  Dyserinck,  ap- 
pointed April  20.  1888;  Minister  of  War,  J.  W. 
Bergansius,  appointed  April  20,  1888 ;  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  Commerce,  J.  P.  Havelaar. 
appointed  April  20,  1888. 

Area  and  Population.  —  The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  12,648  square  miles.  The  estimated 
population  on  Dec.  31,  1889,  was  4,548,596,  com- 
prising 2,252,742  males  and  2,295,854  females. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1889  was  31,494 ;  of 
births,  157,972;  of  deaths,  98,577;  excess  of 
births,  59,395.  The  number  of  emigrants  who 
sailed  from  Dutch  ports  in  1888  was  18,137, 
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against  19,192  in  1887  and  11,924  in  1886.  The 
emigrants  of  Dutch  nationality  numbered  8,729 
in  1884, 2,121  in  1885, 2,002  in  1886. 5,018  in  1887, 
and  4,298  in  1888,  nearly  all  of  whom  went  to 
the  United  States,  The  city  of  Amsterdam  on 
Dec.  31, 1889,  had  406,316  inhabitants ;  Rotter- 
dam, 203,472 ;  the  Hague,  156,497;  Utrecht,  85,- 
253 ;    Groningen,  55,215 ;  Haarlem,  52,155. 

Finances. — The  total  revenue  is  estimated  in 
the  budget  for  1890  at  122,209,900  guilders  (1 
guilder  equals  40  cents),  of  which  27,589,260 
guilders  are  derived  from  direct  taxation,  43,- 
485,000  guilders  from  excise,  23,450,500  guilders 
from  stamps,  registration,  succession  duties,  etc., 
5,110,500  guilders  from  customs.  6,650,000  guild- 
ers from  postal  receipts,  2,900,000  guilders  from 
railroads,  2,750,000  guilders  from  domains,  1,350,- 
000  guilders  from  pilot  dues,  1,265,000  from  tel- 
egraphs, 661,500  guilders  from  the  public  lot- 
tery, and  6,998,150  guilders  from  other  sources. 
The  total  expenditures  are  estimated  at  134,648,- 
825  guilders,  apportioned  as  follow :  Royal  house- 
hold, 650,000  guilders;  Cabinet  and  Legislature, 
640,794  guilders ;  foreign  affairs,  731,369  guild- 
ers; Justice,  5,173,623  guilders;  Interior,  10,- 
357,971  guilders;  marine,  13,981,237  guilders; 
war,  20,737,165  guilders;  public  debt,  33,445,- 
100  guilders;  finance,  7,849,132  guilders;  loss 
on  nominal  value  of  old  silver  money,  5,000,000 
guilders ;  payment  to  communes  as  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  octroia,  8,572,000 
guilders;  worship,  1,975,462  guilders;  cenU-al 
administration  ot  colonies,  1,351,476  guilders; 
Waterstaat  Commerce  and  Industry,  22,050,296 
guilders ;  railroads,  2,082,200  guilders ;  unfore- 
seen expenses,  50,000  guilders. 

The  public  debt  in  1890  consisted  of  611,779,- 
200  guilders  of  2i-per-cent.  bonds,  90,299,150 
guilders  paving  3  per  cent.,  6,167,000  guilders  of 
Si-per-cent."  sinking-fund  bonds,  and  342,008,900 
guilders  of  new  3|-per-cent.  stock  issued  under 
the  law  of  May  9,  1886,  to  take  up  the  4-per- 
cent, debt,  making  in  all  1,050,254,250  guilders. 
The  paper  money  in  circulation  is  16,000,000 

fuilders.  The  interest  in  1890  amounted  to  30,- 
72,390  guilders,  and  redemptions  to  2,472,700. 
A  new  loan  is  to  be  raised  to  cover  deficits  of 
recent  years  amounting  to  36,600,000  guilders, 
due  mainly  to  purchases  of  railroads  and  the 
abolition  of  tolls  on  the  Amsterdam  canal.  The 
demonetization  of  silver  has  been  deferred. 

The  Army  and  Nayy.—The  period  of  service 
in  the  regular  army  is  fixed  at  five  years.  The 
actual  custom  is  to  give  leave  of  absence  to 
conscripts  after  twelve  months  of  service  with 
the  coK)rs,  only  six  weeks'  annual  drill  being 
required  for  the  other  four  years.  Substitution 
is  practiced  on  a  large  scale,  and  re-enlisted  sol- 
diers are  the  valuable  element  in  the  army.  From 
the  age  of  twenty-five  every  citizen  is  enrolled  for 
ten  years  in  the  Schutteryen  or  civic  guard,  and 
up  to  the  age  of  fifty  he  is  liable  to  duty  if  a 
general  levy  is  called  out.  The  European  army 
in  1890  had  1,060  officers  and  42,908  men  in  the 
infantry,  143  officers  and  3,988  men  in  the  cav- 
alrv,  503  officers  and  13,939  men  in  the  artillery, 
and  98  officers  and  1,614  men  in  the  engineers, 
making,  with  17  officers  and  79  men  in  the  re- 
cruiting camp  for  colonial  troops  and  14  officers 
and  664  men  in  the  mounted  police,  a  total  force 
of  2,364  officers  and  63,485  men,  or  65,849  alto- 


gether. Adding  41,408  men  forming  212  com- 
panies of  active  Schutteryen  and  77,650  men 
forming  89  battalions  of  sedentary  Schutteryen, 
the  war  strength  of  the  Dutch  array  is  184l|902 
men  without  counting  the  Landstorm  nor  the 
rifie  societies. 

The  naval  force  in  July,  1890,  comprised  6 
ram-bowed  turret  ships,  2  first-class  and  5  sec- 
ond-class monitors,  and  6  armor-clad  vessels  for 
river  defense,  besides  27  cruisers  of  various  classes, 
7  side-wheeled  steamers,  81  gunboats,  36  tor- 
pedo boats,  6  stationarv  vessels.  15  school  ships, 
and  6  other  vessels.  The  personnel  in  1890  com- 
prised 860  officers  and  employes  and  7,156  sail- 
*  ors,  without  counting  2,911  men  in  the  naval 
militia  and  895  native  sailors  in  the  service  of 
Netherlands  India.  The  marine  infantry  num- 
bered 56  officers  and  2,085  men. 

The  deferred  project  of  reorganizing  the  army 
and  navy  on  tne  German  model,  which  was 
adopted  in  principle  as  early  as  1881,  but  has 
not  oeen  carried  out  in  many  essential  particu- 
lars, was  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  Cham- 
bers in  a  bill  offered  by  the  Government  on  June 
30, 1890,  the  discussion  of  which  was  not  finished 
in  the  session.  By  this  measure  the  army  will 
consist  of  116,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  IK),O0O. 
Personal  service  will  be  obligatory.  The  total 
period  of  service  will  be  eleven  years  for  the 
navy  and  thirteen  years  for  the  army.  The 
Landstorm  will  embrace  ail  able-bodied  male  cit- 
izens under  the  age  of  forty  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  five  years  of  service  in  the  active  army, 
five  in  the  reserve,  and  five  in  the  Landwehr.  Tfie 
measure  will  add  1,322,500  guilders  a  year  to  the 
war  budget  and  will  give  9  new  battalions  to 
the  standing  army. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  of 
merchandise  for  domestic  consumption  in  1889 
was  1,241,100,000  guilders.  Articles  of  food  and 
drink  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  370,500,- 
000  guilders;  raw  materials,  306,500,000  guild- 
ers; manufactures,  185,300.000 guilders;  miscel- 
laneous merchandise,  378,800,000  guilders.  The 
total  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce  and 
manufactures  was  1,078,600,000  guilders.  Of 
this  amount,  339,800,000  guilders  represent  ar- 
ticles of  food  and  drink,  190,400,000  guilders 
raw  materials,  181,900,000  guilders  manufactured 
articles,  and  366,600,000  guilders  miscellaneous 
commodities.  The  imports  of  precious  metals 
were  4,200,000  guilders,  and  the  exports  15,500,- 
000  guilders,  making  the  total  special  imports 
1,245,300,000  and  the  exports  1,094,100,000  guild- 
ers. Of  the  imports  297,400,000  guilders  came 
from  Great  Britain,  269,600,000  guilders  from 
Germany,  176,600,000  guilders  from  Belgium, 
142,600,000  guilders  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
112,700,000  guilders  from  Russia,  76,000,000 
guilders  from  the  United  States,  29,800,000 
guilders  from  British  India,  24,000,000  guilders 
from  Roumania,  22,500,000  guilders  from  France, 
19,900,000  guilders  from  Spain,  17,400,000  guild- 
ers from  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  14,400,000  guild- 
ers from  Sweden  and  Norway.  Of  the  total  ex- 
ports, 511,100,000  guilders  were  shipped  to  Ger- 
many, 284,700,000  guilders  to  England,  140,- 
100,000  guilders  to  Belgium,  69,100,000  guilders 
to  Dutch  India,  22,200,000  guilders  to  the  United 
States,  11,300,000  guilders  to  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  10,900,000  guUders  to  France. 
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Holland  has  preserved  her  free-trade  system  in 
spite  of  the  strong  current  of  protectionism  that 
has  affected  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
No  duties  are  levied  on  raw  materials,  and  on 
manufactured  articles  a  duty  is  imposed  for 
revenue  only  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  import  value. 
To  prevent  undervaluation  frauds  the  customs 
authorities  were  given  power  to  acquire  goods 
and  sell  them  on  account  of  the  Government 
by  paying  the  importers  10  per  cent,  more  than 
tike  declared  cost  price.  Consignors  in  foreign 
countries  rendered  this  safeguard  useless  by  in- 
voicing whole  car-loads  of  mixed  wares,  wnich 
the  officials  would  not  venture  to  condemn  for 
fear  of  involving  the  treasury  in  a  loss  from  un-* 
salable  articles.  For  this  reason  /mother  sys- 
tem was  adopted  in  1890.  A  commission  of  15 
members,  7  of  them  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  rest  by  the  guilds  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  determines  the 
market  value  of  the  various  categories  of  imports 
for  the  coming  three  months.  The  classification 
of  duties  according  to  quality  must  be  made  by 
the  custom-house  officials,  and  in  case  their  as- 
sessment is  contested  the  matter  is  referred  to  a 
committee  of  three  experts. 

Nayigation.— In  1889  the  number  of  sailing 
vessels  entered  at  Dutch  ports  was  1,904,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  1,448,108  metric  tons,  of 
which  1,657,  of  1,397,605  tons,  carried  cargoes. 
Of  the  total  number,  824,  of  508,950  tons  were 
Dutch.  The  total  number  cleared  was  1,816,  of 
1,422,283  tons,  1,051,  of  526,521  tons,  carrying 
cargoes.  The  number  of  steam  vessels  entered 
was  7,281,  of  13,329,803  tons,  of  which  6,868,  of 
12,879,710  tops,  brought  cargoes,  and  1,921,  of 
8,051,661  tons,  sailed  under  the  Dutch  flag.  The 
total  number  of  steamers  cleared  was  7,096,  of 
18,136,574  tons,  of  which  4,791,  of  7,830,183  tons, 
were  with  cargoes. 

The  mercantile  navy  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  consisted 
of  500  sailing  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  capacity 
of  388,003  cubic  metres,  and  110  steamers,  hav- 
ing a  tonnage  capacity  of  311,170  cubic  metres. 

Commnnlcatioiis.— The  length  of  railroad 
lines  open  to  traffic  on  Jan.  1.  1890,  was  2,728 
kilometres.  Of  2,602  kilometres  completed  up 
to  1888  the  state  owned  1,824  kilometres,  on 
which  256,906,000  guilders  had  been  expended. 
There  were  3,068,6fe  kilometres  of  canals,  and 
4,786  kilometres  of  navigable  waters  in  1880. 

The  post-office  in  1889  forwarded  50,710,978 
domestic  and  16,181,980  foreign  letters,  28,728,- 
203  postal  cards,  and  58,942,508  journals,  taking 
in  6,489,816  guilders  and  spending  4,753,273 
guilders. 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 
1889  was  5,153  kilometres,  with  18,089  kilometres 
of  wires.  The  number  of  dispatches  sent  was 
4,155,381,  of  which  2,114,899  were  internal, 
2,003,296  international,  and  87,186  official.  The 
receipts  were  1,291,264  guilders;  the  ordinary 
expenditure,  1,497,350  guilders;  extraordinary 
expenditure,  68,468  guilders. 

Cabinet  Changes. — The  colonial  policy  of 
Minister  Keuchenius,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Orthodox  Protestants,  was  distinguished  by  a 
humanitarian  regard  for  the  native  races  and  a 
desire  to  spread  the  Christian  religion,  but  was 
so  unsuccessful  as  to  subject  him  to  severe  criti- 
cism.   In  the  First  Chamber,  on  Feb.  1,  the  co- 


lonial budget  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  a 
single  vote,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  was 
constrained  to  resign.  So  much  difficulty  was 
found  in  filling  the  vacant  place  that  at  last 
Baron  Macka^,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Minister-President,  took  the  portfolio,  giving  up 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  Dr.  de  Savomin 
Lohman,  the  leader  in  the  Second  Chamber  of 
the  anti-Revolutionary  or  religious  party,  but 
retaining  the  Premiership.  It  was  necessary  to 
take  another  ultra-Protestant  into  the  Cabinet 
in  the  place  of  the  one  who  retired,  in  order  to 
retain  the  support  of  that  party.  The  dangerous 
policy,  avowed  but  not  yet  carried  into  effect  by 
the  late  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  of  intervening 
with  the  power  of  the  Government  to  Christian- 
ize the  innabitants  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was 
disclaimed  by  his  successor. 

The  Regency.— The  return  of  King  Willem's 
malady  in  October,  1890,  again  deprived  him  of 
his  powers  of  mind,  as  in  April  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  States-General  were  called,together 
to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  re- 
gency. All  the  members  of  both  Houses  were 
present  to  receive  Premier  Mackay's  statement 
of  the  result  of  a  medical  examination  of  the 
King's  mental  condition,  and  on  Oct.  29,  in  a 
plenary  sitting,  the  King  was  declared  incapable 
of  carrying  on  the  Government  by  a  vote  of  109 
to  5,  and  m  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
law  provided  for  this  contingency  the  Council 
of  State  was  invested  with  the  supreme  power 
pending  the  establishment  of  a  regency,  which 
the  Council  of  State  was  bound  to  propose  within 
a  month.  The  choice  of  a  Regent  was  clearly  in- 
dicated, Queen  Emma,  the  natural  protector  of 
her  daughter,  the  heir-apparent,  having  been 
selected  for  that  office  when  the  same  emergency 
occurred  before.  Under  the  law  of  Sept.  14, 
1888,  she  had  chosen  in  the  j)revious  October 
Baron  Goltstein,  the  Chamberlain,  Baron  Schim- 
melpenninck  von  der  Oye,  Chevalier  Roell,  and 
Baron  von  Brienen,  to  act  with  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  senior  member  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  three  judicial  functionaries  designated  in 
the  law  as  her  Council.  On  Nov.  20  Queen 
Emma  took  the  oath  as  Regent  during  the  King's 
incapacity.  The  death  of  her  husband  three 
days  later  necessitated  no  new  action  of  the 
States-General,  which  had  constituted  her  Regent 
during  the  minority  of  the  Queen.  The  Queen- 
Regent  issued  a  proclamation  on  Nov.  24  an- 
nouncing the  accession  of  Queen  Willemine  and 
accepting  the  task  to  act  as  R«gent  during  her 
daughter's  minority,  and  on  Dec.  8  she  took  a 
new  oath  on  the  Constitution  to  that  effect. 
Queen  Emma,  who  was  a  princess  of  Waldeck 
and  Pyrraont,  has  made  herself  very  popular 
among  the  Dutch  people,  who  have  long  regarded 
her  as  no  longer  a  German,  but  as  a  Queen  who 
in  character  and  feeling  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
themselves.  By  the  act  of  settlement  of  1886, 
the  Salic  law,  previously  determining  the  suc- 
cession in  the  nouse  of  Orange- Nassau,  was  re- 
pealed, and  the  crown  was  devolved  upon  the 
daughter  of  the  King  and  Queen  Emma  and  her 
issue,  if  she  reaches  adult  yekrs  and  marries  and 
bears  a  child  of  either  sex  to  succeed  her. 

Lnxembnrg* — The  succession  to  the  throne 
in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  was 
connected  by  a  merely  personal  union  with  Hoi- 
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land  under  King  Willem  III,  devolves  under 
the  Salic  law  upon  Duke  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
bom  July  24, 1817,  who  is  the  head  of  the  elder 
branch,  called  the  line  of  Walram,  who  founded 
the  family  in  the  eleventh  century,  while  Kine 
Willem  represented  the  cadet  line,  running  bacK 
to  Count  Otto,  who  settled  in  the  Netherlands 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  descendants  be- 
came hereditary  stadth'olders  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Netherlands  in  1747,  and  the  hereditary  sov- 
ereigns when  it  was  proclaimed  a  kingdom  in 
1815.  By  the  treaty  of  London,  signed  May  11, 
1867,  Luxemburg  was  declared  a  neutral  terri- 
tory under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers. 
The  legislative  authority  in  the  ^nd-duchy, 
which  has  an  area  of  998  square  miles  and  213,- 
283  inhabitants,  is  exercised  by  a  Chamber  of 
42  members.  Duke  Adolphus  was  the  reigning 
prince  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  until  it  was  an- 
nexed to  Prussia,  in  1866.  When  King  Willem 
was  declared  incapable  of  ruling  in  April,  1889, 
he  wentito  Luxemburg  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Chamber  and  was  invested  with  the  powers  of 
Regent,  which  he  resigned  as  soon  as  the  King 
was  restored  sufficiently  to  resume  the  Govern- 
ment. On  Nov.  6,  1890,  the  duke  took  the  oath 
as  Regent  for  the  second  time  in  the  presence  of 
the  Chamber,  and  on  Nov.  24  he  was  proclaimed 
Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg.  He  tooK  the  oath 
to  observe  the  Constitution  and  formally  opened 
his  first  Parliament  on  Dec.  9.  In  the  address 
in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  As- 
sembly declared  that  the  Luxemburgers  would 
know  how  to  vindicate  and  defend  their  liberty, 
welfare,  autonomy,  and  independence. 

Colonies. — The  colonial  possessions  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies  have  an  aggregate  area  of 
766,137  square  miles  and  a  population  more  than 
six  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  Holland.  The 
most  important  colony  is  Java,  which,  with  the 
dependent  island  of  Madura,  has  an  area  of  131,- 
733  square  kilometres  or  50,848  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  22,818,179  in  the  beginning  of 
1889,  of  whom  22,526,015  were  natives.  The 
European  civilians  numbered  42,263 ;  Chinese, 
233,693;  Arabs,  13,365;  Hindus  and  others,  2,- 
843.  Batavia,  the  capital,  had  101,274  inhabit- 
ants; Soerabaya,  131,682;  Samarang,  71,794 

The  area  of  the  other  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
East  Indias  including  Sumatra,  Riouw,  Banca, 
Billiton,  a  part  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
a  part  of  New  Guinea,  Timor,  Bali,  and  Lombok, 
is  about  1,728,000  square  kilometres,  and  their 
population  is  estimated  at  8,400,000. 

The  Governor  -  General  of  Dutch  India  has 
the  supreme  executive  power  and  the  power  of 
making  laws  and  regulations  in  all  matters  not 
reserved  to  the  States-General  of  the  Nether- 
lands by  the  regulations  for  the  Government  of 
Netherlands  India  adopted  in  1854.  Dr.  C.  Pij- 
nacker  Hordijk  has  held  this  office  since  June 
19, 1888.  Europeans  and  persons  assimilated  to 
them  are  governed  under  Dutch  law,  while  the 

{'urisdiction  over  natives  and  the  classes  assimi- 
ated  to  them  is  modified  by  their  own  customs 
and  institutions. 

The  receipts  of  Dutch  India,  according  to  the 
budget  for  1890,  are  132,653,477  guilders,  and  the 
expenses  140,162.812,  leaving  a  deficit  of  7,509,- 
335  guilders.  The  sales  of  Government  Java 
coffee  amount  to  39,231,549  guilders ;  sales  of 


cinchona,  222,750  guilders ;  sales  of  tin,  5,288,- 
890  guilders ;  lease  of  the  privilege  of  selling 
opium,  18,101,000  guilders  ;  customs,  9,759,000 
guilders ;  land  tax  or  tithe,  16,615,000  guilders ; 
salt  tax,  7,641,200  guilders ;  post-office  and  tele- 
graphs, 1,399,000  guilders ;  railroads,  6,151,500 
guilders ;  miscellaneous  receipts,  28,248,5^  guild- 
ers. The  expenditure  in  Holland  amounts  to 
25,732,455  guilders,  and  in  India  to  114,430,357 
guilders.  For  1891,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
the  coffee  crop,  a  deficit  of  20,000,000  guilders 
is  expected,  which  will  be  covered  by  the  balances 
from  former  years.  The  receipts  are  taken  as 
116,000.000  guilders,  and  the  expenditures  as 
186,000,000  guilders. 

The  imports  in  1887  amounted  to  126,279,000 
guilders,  3,274,000  guilders  being  Government 
stores,  123,005,000  guilders  private  merchandise, 
and  6,623,000  guilders  specie.  The  total  value 
of  the  exports  was  187,159,000  guilders,  19,803,- 
000  guilders  standing  for  Government  exports 
of  merchandise,  166,619,000  guilders  for  private 
exports  of  merchandise,  and  737,000  guilders  for 
shipments  of  specie.  The  exports  of  sugar  were 
valued  at  69,600,000  guilders ;  of  coffee,  30,500,- 
000  guilders ;  of  tobacco,  24,200,000  guilders ;  of 
tin,  13,100,000  guildere  ;  of  rice,  7,800,000  guild- 
ers ;  of  pepper,  6,900,000  guilders ;  of  gum,  2,- 
600,000  guilders ;  of  indigo,  2,400,000  guilders ; 
of  tea,  2,200(000  guilders ;  of  peanut  oil,  2,200,000 
guilders ;  of  skins,  2,100,000  guilders ;  of  rattan, 
2,000,000  guilders ;  of  gambler,  1,ROO,000  guild- 
ers ;  of  gutta-percha,  1,900,000  guilders.  Of  the 
total  exports  of  Indian  produce,  the  produce  of 
agriculture  constituted  84*8  per  cent.,  pastoral 
produce  1*2  per  cent.,  forest  products  6*3  per 
cent.,  and  mineral  products  7*7  per  cent. 

The  CTeater  part  of  the  land  in  Java  belongs 
to  the  Government.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
island  there  are  private  estates  owned  by  Dutch- 
men and  Chinese.  The  private  estates  of  Euro- 
peans  in  1887  numbered  121,  covering  1,140,219 
oahu8,  while  229  Chinamen  owned  418,196  6aAu«, 
and  55  other  Oriental  settlers  owned  24,215  bar- 
hu8.  The  mass  of  the  natives  are  agricultural 
laborers,  and  the  law  permits  the  land  owner, 
whether  the  Government  or  a  private  individual, 
to  exact  one  day's  labor  in  the  week  from  the 
people  living  on  his  land.  Forced  labor  for  the 
Government  was  to  a  large  extent  abolished  in 
1882  by  the  law  allowing  it  to  be  commuted  by 
the  payment  of  a  head  tax  of  1  guilder  per  an- 
num. Under  the  provisions  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  1870  a  large  extent  of  vacant  land  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  by  private  persons  who 
occupy  it  under  hereditary  leases  running  75 
years.  The  natives  in  Java  and  Madura  culti- 
vated in  1887  3,586,616  bahus  of  land  (1  bahu  = 
If  acre).  Serf dom  under  the  **  culture  system," 
which  formerly  prevailed  throughout  the  resi- 
dencies, has  never  been  introduced  in  the  Out- 
posts, as  the  Dutch  possessions  outside  Java  and 
Madura  are  called.  In  pursuance  of  the  law  of 
1870  it  has  been  abolished  in  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  pepper,  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  products, 
and  in  1890  came  to  an  end  on  the  Government 
sugar  plantations,  being  still  retained  only  for 
the  production  of  coffee.  The  sugar-planting 
industry  has  largely  passed  from  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  38,668  bahus  in  1879  and  only 
14,163  in  1887,  into  the  hands  of  private  plant- 
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ers,  whose  estates  have  increased  from  4,460  to 
25,948  bahu8.  The  production  of  sugar  in  1886 
on  the  Government  estates  in  Java  was  1,287,067 
pikols  or  171,608,900  pounds.  The  production 
of  coffee,  including  the  growths  of  Sumatra  and 
Celebes,  was  1,244,107  pikols,  of  which  over  three 
quarters  was  raised  on  Governments  lands,  more 
than  one  fifth  on  lands  held  on  hereditary  lease, 
called  emphyteusis,  and  small  quantities  on  pri- 
vate and  leasehold  estates.  In  1890  the  coffee 
harvest  was  almost  a  total  failure  in  Java.  On 
the  Government  plantations,  which  used  to  pro- 
duce between  500,000  and  600,000. pikols,  a  crop 
of  only  95,000  pikols  was  expected,  causing  a 
loss  of  some  15,000,000  guilders.  In  1886  on  the 
8  Government  plantations  262,849  kilogrammes 
of  cinchona  were  gathered;  on  57  plantations 
held  on  emphyteusis,  638,882  kilogrammes ;  on 
5  private  estates,  138,797  kilogrammes.  There 
were  148  tobacco  plantations  in  1886,  producing 
12,611,868  kilogrammes ;  41  tea  plantations,  pro- 
ducing 3,351,627  kilogrammes;  and  154  indi- 
f>  plantations,  producmg  700,000  kilogrammes, 
he  output  of  the  418  tin  mines  of  Banca  and 
Billiton,  employing  14,870  men,  was  162,237 
pikols  of  mineral  in  1888. 

Since  1883  a  disease  called  aereh  has  attacked 
the  sugar-cane,  preventing  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  plant.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  mi- 
croscopic worm  which  is  found  in  th*  roots.  At- 
tempts have  been  made,  with  promising  results, 
to  kill  the  parasites  with  sour  su^  sirup. 
Plantations  have  been  kept  up  by  obtaining  new 
cuttings  from  districts  not  yet  mfected,  but  the 
disease  has  now  spread  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
island.  .  A  large  extent  of  grouna  has  been 
planted  out  in  Borneo  in  the  hope  that  the  cane 
m  new  soil  would  not  be  affected.  This  hope 
proved  illusory,  for  the  germs  of  the  disease  soon 
appeared.  Cuttings  imported  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  were  found  to  be  infected  with  this 
and  with  other  diseases  as  well.  Plants  g^own  in 
the  hilly  districts  for  cuttings  have  been  able  to 
withstand  infection  better  than  others. 

The  number  of  steamers  that  called  at  the 
ports  of  East  India  during  1887  was  2,606,  with 
a  capacity  of  2,125,000  cubic  metres,  and  the 
number  of  sailing  ships  was  365,  of  683,000  met- 
ric tons.  The  colonial  merchant  fleet  in  1888 
numbered  1,694  vessels,  of  227,391  tons. 

The  railroads  of  Java  in  1890  had  a  length  of 
1,228  kilometres,  and  155  kilometres  of  new  rail- 
road were  building.  In  Sumatra  there  were 
55  kilometres  completed  and  212  kilometres  un- 
der construction.  Railroads  are  being  extended 
on  the  system  of  concessions  with  state  guaran- 
tees. In  Sumatra  the  Government  has  under- 
taken to  build  a  line  to  the  coal  beds  at  Ombiles. 

The  post-office  of  Dutch  India  transmitted  in 
1888  for  the  interior  4,913,000  letters,  1,001,000 
postal  cards,  3,249,000  printed  inclosures,  and 
128,000  money  letters  and  postal  orders  of  the 
declared  value  of  10,904,000  guilders,  and  in  the 
international  service  1,152,000  letters,  79,000 
postal  cards,  4,260,000  papers,  circulai's,  and  other 
articles,  and  27,000  money  letters  and  orders  rep- 
resenting 2,690,000  guilders. 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in  1889 
was  7,750  kilometres,  with  10,023  kilometres  of 
wire,  and  of  private  lines  985  kilometres,  with 
1,151  kilometres  of  wire.    The  number  of  dis- 


patches was  476,664,  of  which  346,181  were  in- 
ternal, 118,192  international,  and  13,291  con- 
nected with  the  service. 

The  army  of  East  India  is  recruited  solely  by 
enlistment  from  both  Europeans  and  native 
races,  and  is  officered  by  Europeans.  The  effect- 
ive on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  1,406  officers  and  33,169 
men,  of  whom  14,984  were  Europeans,  77  Afri- 
cans, and  18,108  natives.  The  staff  and  special 
services  numbered  526  officers  and  2,458  men ; 
the  infantry,  729  officers  and  26,482  men ;  the 
cavalry,  30  officers  and  851  men ;  the  artillery,  110 
officers  and  2,816  men ;  and  the  engineers,  11  offi- 
cers and  563  men.  There  are  besides  the  civic 
Crds  or  Schutteryen  and  various  volunteer 
ies,  having  on  their  rolls  3,968  Europeans 
and  5,128  natives.  For  purposes  of  police  and 
defense  against  internal  dangers  a  force  of  steam- 
ers and  armed  sailing  vessels  is  maintained,  in 
part  by  the  mother  country,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1888  had  26  vessels  in  India  manned  by 
2,595  Europeans  and  1,002  natives,  while  the 
colonial  navy  consisted  of  88  vessels  manned  by 
116  Europeans  and  941  natives.    The  armv  de- 

ginds  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency  mainly  on 
utch  soldiers,  who  are  allowed  to  enlist*  for 
colonial  service.  The  cavalry  is  composed  of 
both  Europeans  and  natives.  The  artillery  con- 
sists of  European  gunners  and  native  riders. 
The  infantry  is  diviaed  into  field,  garrison,  and 
depot  battalions.  Each  battalion  is  formed  of 
two  companies  of  Europeans  and  two  of  native 
soldiers,  in  which  latter  at  least  one  half  of  the 
under  officers  must  be  Europeans. 

A  great  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  expendi- 
ture of  200,000,000  guilders  have  brought  the 
Dutch  Government  scarcely  nearer  than  in  the 
beginning  to  the  subjugation  of  Atcheen.  In 
1878  the  outposts  extended  over  a  radius  of  25 
kilometres  from  the  port  of  Oleh  Le.  In  1890 
the  distance  had  shrunk  to  10  kilometres,  and 
even  within  the  fortified  lines  there  was  no 
long[er  security.  The  mild  and  conciliatory  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  governors  has  been  mis- 
taken for  weakness  by  the  Atcheenese,  and  the 
respect  that  they  formerly  showed  for  an  ener- 
getic military  rule  has  been  dissipated  by  a  hu- 
mane policy.  Negotiations  with  rebel  leaders 
and  even  bribes  have  availed  nothing,  for  the 
rule  of  the  strongest  has  always  governed  this 
barbarous  people.  The  Sultan  has  never  pos- 
sessed much  authority,  the  real  rulers  being  the 
priests  and  the  Kampbng  chiefs.  The  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment can  not  afford  to  retire,  for  the  loss  of 
Atcheen  would  give  the  hadjia  or  Mussulman 
priests  a  welcomeopportunity  to  proclaim  through 
the  entire  archipelago  that  the  power  of  the  "  great 
lord  "  is  broken,  and  perhaps  to  give  the  watch- 
word for  a  fanatical  uprising.  The  Liberals  in 
the  Dutch  Chamber,  in  their  attack  on  Minister 
Keuchenius,  charged  him  with  rashly  incurring 
the  danger,  in  order  to  please  his  Calvinistic  and 
Ultramontane  colleagues,  of  fomenting  religious 
strife,  from  which  Dutch  India  has  happily  been 
free,  by  taking  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  Christian  population,  which  has  never  asked 
for  such  protection,  by  restricting  the  liberty  of 
Mohammedan  religious  teachers.  In  January, 
1890,  the  blockade  of  Atcheen  was  extended  over 
the  entire  north  coast  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  arms  and  ammunition,  with  which  the 
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Atcheenese  have  already  been  well  supplied  by 
English  traders  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

On  Mav  14»  1890,  the  Atcheenese  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fortified  position  of  Benting,  near 
Edi,  while  it  was  entirely  deserted.  The  Dutch 
made  a  vain  effort  with  300  men  to  dislodge 
them,  and  lost  4  dead  and  24  wounded.  A 
stronger  force  was  brought  up,  and  on  June  11 
the  Atcheenese  were  driven  from  the  elevated  po- 
sitions that  they  had  occupied  along  the  Edi 
river,  leaving  80  dead  on  the  field,  while  on  the 
Dutch  side  the  loss  was  2  officers  and  22  men 
wounded.  The  Government  troops  pursued  the 
enemy,  and  on  June  13  attacked  Kwalabagoh 
and  Olehgadjah,  capturing  the  latter  place  with 
the  loss  of  3  men  wounded.  After  this  success 
the  column  returned  to  Edi.  The  naval  forces 
co-operated  with  the  army  in  clearing  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Edi  of  the  enemy. 

The  colony  of  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  in 
South  America,  has  an  area  of  119,321  square 
kilometres  and  66,037  inhabitants,  including 
12,000  savage  Indians  and  hoschnegers  or  de- 
scendants of  runaway  slaves.  Paramaribo,  the 
capital,  has  27,752  inhabitants.  The  sedentary 
population  comprised  27,820  males  and  26,217 
females  in  1888.  The  marriages  numbered  117; 
births,  1,826;  deaths,  1,596;  excess  of  births, 
230.  The  budget  for  1890  makes  the  revenue 
1,320,813  guilders,  and  the  expenditure  1,627,154 
guilders.  The  imports  in  1888  were  valued  at 
4,346,840  guilders,  and  the  exports  at  3,316,377. 
The  produce  of  sugar  in  1887  was  8,416,615  kilo- 
grammes; of  cacao,  1,602,898  kilogrammes;  of 
bananas,  544,851  bunches;  of  coffee,  6,668  kilo- 
grammes. The  export  of  gold  in  1887  was 
1,006,904  grammes,  of  the  value  of  1,379,458 
guilders.  In  that  year  395  new  mining  conces- 
sions were  granted.  The  value  of  the  p^d  mined 
from  the  first  establishment  of  the  mdustry  to 
the  end  of  1887  was  9,936,777  guilders.  The 
mining  laws  have  allowed  claims  to  be  held 
without  working,  and  for  that  reason  a  large 
quantity  of  mineral  land  has  remained  idle  in 
ttie  hands  of  speculators.  Operations  have  been 
confined  to  surface  mining,  and  as  th»  richer 
placers  have  been  worked  out  two  or  three  of  the 
American  companies  engaged  in  the  business 
have  retired  and  production  has  begun  to  de- 
cline. No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  sink 
shafU  and  begin  regular  mining  operations,  and 
no  thorough  search  has  been  made  for  quartz 
ledges.  The  Governor  of  Surinam  is  assisted  in 
legislative  matters  by  a  body  called  the  Provincial 
States,  in  which  four  members  are  nominated 
by  hi?n  and  the  others  are  elected  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  200  electors.  Gov.  de  Savor- 
nin  Lohman,  a  brother  of  the  leader  of  the  Or- 
thodox or  Pietistic  party  in  the  Second  Chamber, 
was  appointed  Governor  in  1888.  Although  per- 
fect accord  between  the  representatives  of  the 
home  Government  and  the  colonists  has  always 
been  the  rule,  differences  arose  with  the  new 
Governor,  who  was  inexperienced  in  colonial 
affairs,  and  was  suspected  "of  having  sought  the 
place  on  accoulit  oi  the  emoluments.  He  con- 
(leived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  befriend  and  protect 
the  negro  population,  believing  it  to  be  oppressed 
by  the  whites,  and  on  this  question  an  open  con- 
flict broke  out.  The  blacks  of  the  Para  district 
having  refused  to  pay  taxes,  a  military  force  was 


sent  to  restore  order ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  negroes  the  troops 
withdrew.  In  the  Colonial  States  the  Governor 
was  requested  to  explain  the  situation.  He  de- 
clined to  give  any  information,  saying  that  he 
was  responsible  to  the  sovereign  for  his  acts,  and 
not  to  tne  Colonial  States.  Petitions  were  sent 
to  the -King  asking  for  the  recall  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  had  violated  precedents  in  other 
matters  also,  and  come  into  collision  not  only 
with  the  representatives  of  the  colonists  but 
with  the  members  of  his  own  counciL  There- 
upon he  committed  the  further  illegality,  or  ir- 
regularity, of  sending  a  member  of  the  court  of 
justice  to  Holland  to  present  his  side  of  the  case 
and  of  defraying  his  expenses  out  of  the  colonial 
treasury.  The  complaint.s  regarding  his  admin- 
istration were  the  chief  cause  of  the  adverse 
vote  that  led  to  the  resignation  of  Keuchenius  as 
Minister  for  the  Colonies ;  but  when  his  brother 
became  Prime  Minister  he  was  not  disturbed. 

A  long-standing  difference  between  France 
and  the  Netherlands  regarding  the  delimitation 
of  their  territories  in  Guiana  became  a  matter  of 
moment  after  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  diggings 
in  the  disputed  zone.  On  Nov.  29,  1888,  a  con- 
vention was  signed,  by  which  they  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration,  and  selected  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  decide  whether  the  Lawa 
or  tne  Tapanahoni  river  was  the  true  boundary. 
The  arbitrator  designated  in  January,  1890,  de- 
clined to  act  under  the  conditions  named,  and 
on  April  28, 1890,  a  declaration  was  signed  at 
Paris  oy  the  representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, removing  the  restriction  and  agreeing, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  respective  Lcjgis- 
latures,  to  accept  an  intermediate  frontier.  The 
district  in  dispute  is  the  tract  inclosed  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  that  unite  in  the  Maroni« 
which  forms  the  boundary  further  down.  The 
Dutch  Government,  affirming  that  the  Lawa  was 
the  boundary,  would  not  agree  to  the  French 
proposal  to  divide  the  debated  tract  that  was 
raaae  before  arbitration  was  discussed.  The 
mines  were  first  discovered  and  opened  by 
Frenchmen,  but,  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  troops  were  stationed  by  both  govern- 
ments on  eitner  side  of  the  river. 

The  colony  of  Curasao  or  the  Dutch  Antilles 
has  an  extent  of  1,130  square  kilometres  and 
a  population  of  46,461.  Curasao,  the  largest 
islana,  on  which  Willemstad,  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated, is  550  square  kilometres  in  extent,  with  a 
population  of  25,877.  The  other  islands,  in  the 
order  of  their  population,  but  not  of  their  size, 
ai*e  Aruba,  Bonaire,  St  Martin,  Saba,  and  St. 
Eustache.  In  the  entire  colony  were  registered 
239  roarriaros,  1,690  births,  and  only  778  deaths 
in  1888.  Tbe  population  was  divided  as  to  sex 
into  20,862  males  and  25,569  females.  The  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  in  1890  are  balanced  in 
the  budget  at  672,195  guilders.  The  imports  in 
1887  were  valued  at  3,240,006  guilders.  Com, 
beans,  and  cattle,  fruit  preparations,  lime,  and 
salt  are  the  chiet products. 

NEVADA,  a  Pacific  Coast  StAte,  admitted  to 
the  Union  Oct.  31,  1864;  area,  110,700  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was  42,491  in 
1870;  62,266  in  1880;  45,761  in  1890.  Capital, 
Carson  City. 
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GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Christopher 
C,  Stevenson,  Republican,  who  died  on  Sept.  21 ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  acting  Governor  after 
Sept.  21,  Frank  Bell ;  Secretary  of  State,  John 
M.  Dormer;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly,  who  re- 
signed in  August,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
W.  Richard;  Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock:  At- 
torney-General, John  F.  Alexander;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  W.  C.  Dovey; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  P. 
Hawley,  who  resigned  in  November,  and  was 
succeeded  by  R.  R.  Bigelow ;  Associate  Justices, 
Charles  H.  fielknajp  and  M.  A.  Murphy. 

Pepnlation. — The  following  table  presents 
the  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  national  census  of  1800,  com- 
pared with  the  population  in  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

Decraua. 

Churchill 

479 
1,681 
6,716 
8,220 
7,086 
8,480 
8,624 
21687 
2,409 
1.875 
.    6,412 

286 
16,115 
6,664 
2,682 

708 
1,561 
4,794 
2,148 
8,276 
8,484 
2,266 
2,466 
1,987 
1,290 
4,888 

848 
8,806 
6,069 
1,721 

*224 

Donff  las 

80 

Elko 

922 

Esmeralda 

1,073 

Eureka 

422 

Humboldt 

Lincoln. 

Lyon 

Nyo 

586 

Onnsby 

629 

Boon. 

•62 

Btorer 

7,309 

Washoe 

•425 

White  Pine 

961 

Total... 

62,266 

46,761 

16,605 

*  Increase. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1891, 
Gov.  Bell  says :  "  The  late  census  shows  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  the  population  of  the 
State.  Owinff  to  the  extent  of  territory  thinly 
settled  and  the  small  amount  of  compensation 
allowed  the  enumerators,  I  am  satisfied  a  larse 
number  of  inhabitants  were  overlooked  in  the 
enumeration.  In  1884  the  popular  vote  of  the 
State  was  12,789;  in  1886,  12,865;  in  1888, 
12,415:  and  in  1890,  12,421— certainly  no  great 
decrease  in  six  years," 

Finances. — The  summary  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures at  the  State  treasury  for  the  two 
years  ending  Dec  31,  1890,  is  as  follows :  Bal- 
ance on  Jan.  1,  1889,  $641,528.21 ;  receipts  for 
the  year  ensuing,  $356,707.82;  disbursements 
for  the  same  period,  $418,295.65;  balance  on 
Jan.  1,  1890,  $579,940.38;  receipts  for  1890, 
$321,613.87;  disbursements  for  the^me  period, 
$539,995.07;  balance  on  Dec.  31,  1890,  $361,- 
559.18.  Of  this  balance  the  sum  of  $159,411.78 
was  in  the  general  fund,  $88,113.13  in  the  State 
school  fund,  $24,212.88  in  the  general  school 
fund,  $22,201.57  in  the  State  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund,  $20,858.20  in  the  Territorial  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  and  $23,025.04  in  the  State 
University  fund.  The  disbursements  for  1890 
include  an  item  of  $245,452.18  for  the  purchase 
of  $200,000  United  States  4-per-cent.  bonds  for 
the  State  school  fund,  which,  if  deducted,  would 
leave  $294,542.89  as  the  actual  State  expenses 
for  that  year. 

The  State  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1890,  amounted  to 
$579,887.83,  divided  as  follows:  Irredeemable 
5-per-cent.  bonds  held  by  the  school  fund,  $380,- 
OOO;  4-perKient.  State  bonds  held  by  the  same 


fund,  $142,000;  4-per-cent.  State  bonds  held  by 
the  University  fund,  $49,000;  other  indebted- 
ness, $8,887.83. 

Valuations.— -In  1888  the  taxable  property 
in  the  State  was  assessed  at  $26,738.378.58 ;  in 
1889  the  assessment  was  $26,629,681.23,  a  de- 
crease of  $108,579.32;  and  in  1890  it  was  $24,- 
663,384.57,  a  decrease  of  $1,966,296.64  from  1889. 
The  rate  of  State  taxation  is  90  cents  on  each 
$100. 

County  Debts.— The  totol  debt  of  Nevada 
counties  is  $857,278,  a  decrease  of  $33,739  in  ten 
years.  Of  this  total,  $651,840  is  a  bonded  debt 
and  $205,438  a  floating  debt.  Five  of  the  four- 
teen counties  have  no  debt. 

Education. — The  pubb'c  schools  are  prosper- 
ous. In  addition  to  support  received  from  local 
taxation,  they  are  entitled  to  the  income  from  a 
State  school  fund,  which  contains  $972,000  in- 
vested in  State  and  United  States  bonds,  besides 
$88,113.13  in  cash.  The  success  of  the  State 
University,  which  was  opened  at  Reno  in  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  has  been  marked.  Only  37  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  the  first  year,  but  the  num- 
ber increased  to  115  in  1888,  137  in  1889,  and 
145  in  1890.  The  permanent  University  fund 
on  Dec.  81,  1890,  amounted  to  $111,025.04,  of 
which  $88,000  is  invested  in  State  and  United 
States  bonds. 

State  Prison. — The  averaj^e  number  of  pris- 
oners in  the  State  Prison  during  the  years  1889 
and  1890  was  95,  a  decrease  of  19  from  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  years  preceding.  A  part  of  the 
prisoners  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes,  but  the  industry  has  not  proved 
profitable  to  the  State. 

Militia. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
total  number  of  officers  and  men  in  tne  State 
militia  was  556,  divided  into  seven  companies 
and  one  battery.  The  cost  of  this  organization 
to  the  State  was  $7,581.88  in  1889,  and  $7,684.75 
in  1890. 

Mining. — The  product  of  precious  metals  in 
Nevada  for  1890,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  was  $3,348,536,  of  which 
$2,693,884  was  the  value  of  gold,  and  $654,652 
of  silver. 

Political. — On  Sept.  5  a  Republican  State 
Convention  met  at  Virginia  City  and  nominated 
the  following  ticket:  For  Governor,  Ross  K. 
Coleord ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  Poujade ; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  0.  H.  Grey ;  for  Comp- 
troller, R.  L.  Horton;  for  Treasurer,  John  P. 
Egan;  for  Attorney-General,  J.  D.  Torreyson; 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Orvis 
Ring ;  for  Surv^eyor-General,  John  E.  Jones ;  for 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  R.  R.  Bigelow; 
for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  Josephs : 
for  member  of  Congress,  H.  F.  Bartine ;  for  Re- 

fnts  of  the  State  University,  E.  T.  George  and 
W.  Haines.  A  platform  was  adopted  approv- 
ing the  National  Administration,  demanding  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  favoring  the  Austra- 
lian ballot  system. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Reno 
on  Sept.  12  and  nominated  the  following  ticket : 
For  Governor,  Theodore  Winters ;  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, R.  Sadler ;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
John  T.  Brady;  for  Comptroller,  A.  C.  May; 
for  Treasurer,  N.  H.  A.  Mason;  for  Surveyor- 
General,  T.  K.  Stewart;  for  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction,  W.  G.  Hyde ;  for  Attorney- 
General,  W.  C.  Love ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  J.  n.  McMillan;  for  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  W.  W.  Booker;  for  member  of 
Congress,  G.  W.  Cassidy.  The  platform  includes 
the  following : 

Of  the  hundredfl  of  corporations  owning  mined  aod 
mining  upon  tiie  great  Oomstock  lode  but  one  is  a 
Nevada  oorporation ;  the  rest  are  non-resident.  A 
thousand  million  dollars  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
mines,  yet  not  $10,000,000  remain  in  the  State.  Every 
profitable  industry  is  monopolized  and  plundered 
until  nothing  is  left  to  our  people  but  the  wretched 
pittance  call^  the  wages  of  labor.  Our  population, 
which  was  80,000  in  1864,  and  which  should  have 
been  500,000  by  this  time,  has  decreased  to  40,000, 
and  our  taxable  wealth,  which  should  be  $1,000,000,- 
000^  is  less  than  $20,000,000.  Taxes  have  increased 
until  in  many  places  the  property  is  valueless ;  immi- 
gration has  ceased,  and  the  State  is  being  depopu- 
lated. 

At  the  November  election  the  entire  Republi- 
can State  ticket  was  elected,  the  vote  for  Gov- 
enior  being:  Colcord,  6,601;  Winters,  5,791. 
For  member  of  Congress,  Bartine  received  6,610 
votes;  Cassidy,  5,736;  and  M.  E.  Ward,  the 
nominee  of  the  Prohibition  party,  84.  Members 
of  the  State  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same 
time,  the  Republicans  electing  53  members  and 
the  Democrats  7.  The  question  whether  a  con- 
vention should  be  called  to  revise  the  State  Con- 
stitution was  also  voted  upon,  but  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  submission  of  this  Question  was 
subsequently  discovered  to  be  fatally  defective. 
It  contained  no  provision  authorizing  the  judges 
or  inspectors  of  election  to  count  and  make  re- 
turns of  the  votes  cast  or  authorizing  the  State 
canvassing  board  or  any  State  officer  to  canvass 
such  votes.  Although  the  votes  actually  cast 
showed  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  convention, 
no  legal  method  for  ascertaining  that  fact  had 
been  provided,  and  the  election  was  therefore 
void. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  A  ^neral  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  the  Provincial  Legislature 
was  held  in  New  Brunswick  in  January,  1890. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  contest  was  the 
election  of  six  opposition  members  in  the  city 
and  county  of  St.  John,  and  the  consequent  de- 
feat of  Hon.  D.  McLellan,  who  had  held  the  of- 
fice of  Provincial  Secretary  for  nearlv  seven 
years.  This  necessitated  a  change  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Cabinet.  Hon.  James  Mitchell,  Survey- 
or-General, took  the  office  of  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, and  his  place  was  filled  by  Hon.  Lemuel  J. 
Tweedie.  The  latter  appointment  was  made  un- 
der an  arrangement  for  the  reduction  of  the 
stumpage  dues  on  lumber  cut  on  Crown  lands, 
from  $1.25  a  thousand  superficial  feet  to  $1. 
This  change  excited  a  keen  discussion  in  the 
Legislature  and  the  public  press.  A  commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  lumber  trade,  and  report  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  stumpage  dues  and  timber  leases.  This 
commission  is  to  report  in  1892. 

A  great  part  of  the  session  of  1890  was  taken 
up  with  the  investigation  of  a  charge  against  the 
leader  of  the  Government,  of  having  corruptly 
disposed  of  an  important  dock  contract  to  John 
D.  Learv,  of  New  York.  The  charge  was  com- 
pletely disproved.  It  created  intense  interest  all 
over  the  province,  principally  because  of  the 


high  standing  and  excepCional  political  skill  of 
the  gentleman  attacked,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair. 

The  principal  laws  passed  during  the  year 
were: 

To  authorize  the  issuing  of  debentures  to  pay  for  the 
erection  of  iron  or  steel  highway  bridges,  such  deben- 
tures to  be  redeemable  at  any  time  after  ten  years,  and 
to  bear  interest  at  a  not  greater  rate  than  four  per  cent. 

Respecting  practice  and  procedure  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Equity.  This  act  deals  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  equity  practice,  provides  for  tlie  care  of  the  es- 
tate of  infants,  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  the  par- 
tition of  lands,  the  ndministration  of  trusts,  the  con- 
trol of  the  estates  of  lunatics,  the  adoption  of  children, 
dower,  and  the  management  of  the  property  of  haUt- 
ual  drunkards.  All  previous  acts  in  regard  to  these 
subjects  are  repealed,  and  the  practice  m  the  court  15 
simpMed  and  modernized. 

To  amend  the  Controverted  Elections  Act.  In  the 
Canadian  provinces  elections  may  be  set  aside  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  the  successful  party  has  used 
bribery  or  other  unlawful  means.  The  act  of  1890 
provides  that  the  petitioner  in  such  a  proceeding  shall, 
at  the  time  of  filing  his  petition,  deposit  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  the  sum  of  $1,000  as  security  for 
costs,  blso  that  the  judge  is  not  bound  to  unscttt  the 
sucoesstlil  candidate,  unless  in  his  opinion  his  election 
was  due  to  illegal  practices.  Formerly  it  was  suffi- 
cient simply  to  prove  that  these  had  been  committed, 
even  to  the  slightest  extent.  Now  it  must  be  made 
clear  that  the  mi^joritv  of  the  successftil  candidate 
was  probably  obtained  by  corrupt  means,  unless  it 
it  shall  be  shown  that  no  corrupt  means  were  used  by 
the  defeated  candidate,  when  the  judge  may  declare 
the  latter  elected,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  de- 
feated candidate  was  equally  guilty  with  the  success- 
ful one  in  the  employment  of  illegal  agendes,  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  dismissed. 

For  the  protection  of  certain  animals.  This  pro- 
vides a  close  season  for  moose,  caribou,  deer,  and  red 
deer,  from  Jan.  15,  to  Aug.  31,  with  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $200  for  each  offense; 
absolutely  prohibits  the  killing  of  a  cow  mooee  under 
a  penalty  of  $500 :  limits  the  number  of  animals  that 
one  person  mav  kill  in  any  year  as  follows:  One 
moose,  two  caribou,  three  deer,  and  three  red  deer; 
and  provides  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

For  the  registration  of  dental  surgeons.  This  es- 
tablishes a  dental  sodeW,  and  provides  that  only  den- 
tists who  register  in  the  booKs  of  the  society  may 
practice  in  the  province,  an  exception  being  naade  in 
the  case  of  registered  medical  practitioners. 

Railways. — ^The  only  new  line  of  railway  con- 
structed in  the  province  during  the  year  was  the 
St.  Francis  Railroad,  from  Edmundston,  the 
junction  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  Teiniscou- 
ata  Railways,  up  the  St.  John  valley  20  miles. 
This  line  will  probably  be  prolonged  to  Quebec 

The  most  important  event  in  railway  circles  in 
New  Brunswick  during  the  vear  was  the  acquire- 
ment by  the  Canadian  Pacinc  Railway  Company 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Railway.  This  was  orig- 
inally a  narrow-^auge  road  from  Fredericton  to 
Edmundston,  built  principally  by  Alexanaer  Gib- 
son, a  New  Brunswick  capitalist,  under  an  act  of 
the  local  Legislature,  giving  a  bonus  of  10,000 
acres  of  land  per  mile.  In  addition  to  its  line 
in  the  province,  the  company  built  an  important 
feeder  into  Aroostook  County,  Me.  In  1879  the 
New  Brunswick  Railway  was  purchased  by  a 
syndicate,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Sir  George 
Stephen  and  Sir  Donald  Smith,  afterward  the 
head  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  syndicate.  The 
new  owners  of  the  New  Brunswick  line  proceed- 
ed to  acquire  all  connecting  lines,  and  soon  ob- 
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tained  control  of  all  the  lines  in  western  New 
Brunswick,  except  one.  This  gave  them  448 
miles  of  road,  with  deep-water  termini  at  St. 
John  and  HalifaJC,  and  enabled  them  to  control 
the  traffic  of  more  than  half  of  New  Brunswick 
and  a  considerable  part  of  northern  Maine.  On 
July  1,  1800,  this  system  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which 
had  lately  completed  a  line  across  tne  State  of 
Maine,  connecting  with  the  New  Brunswick 
Railway  at  Vanceboro,  and  thereby  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  line  of  its  own  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rait- 
way  Company  has  traffic  arrangements  over  the 
Intercolonial  railway  between  St.  John  and  Hali- 
fax, and  trains  leave  the  latter  city  daily  for 
Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  coast,  under  the  same 
management,  the  whole  distance  of  3,664  miles. 

Agriculture.— The  season  of  1890  was  the 
most  unfavorable  for  agricultural  pursuits  ex- 
perienced in  many  years.  The  spring  was  late, 
cold,  and  wet ;  the  summer  in  part  very  dry  and 
in  part  very  wet ;  the  harvest  season  an  almost 
constant  succession  of  rainy  days.  Grain  sprouted 
in  the  fields  after  being  cut,  fruit  was  almost  a 
failure,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  were  de- 
stroyed by  floods  that  covered  the  low  lands. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  Provincial 
Government  during  the  year  to  foster  an  interest 
in  dairying,  by  the  engagement  of  agricultural 
lecturers,  and  the  granting  of  bonuses  to  butter 
and  cheese  factories. 

International  Exhibition.  —  An  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  was  held  at  St.  John  in  Sep- 
tember, and  a  fine  display  was  made  by  some  of 
the  West  Indies,  notably  'Trinidad.  Tie  exhibi- 
tion was  very  successful.  It  was  manaeed  by 
a  private  company,  which  has  undertaken  to 
hold  annual  exhibitions  of  the  same  class. 

Although  the  year  was,  in  a  business  point  of 
view,  not  favorable  to  New  Brunswick,  no  im- 
pNortant  failures  occurred,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  business  continued  sound.  The  year  was 
remarkably  free  from  serious  crimes. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  British  colony  in 
North  America,  comprising  an  island  of  that 
name  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  (See  article 
Labrador  in  the  "Annual  CyclopaBdia  for 
1888.")  The  area  of  the  island  is  about  40,200 
square  miles.    Capital,  St.  John's. 

Legislation. — During  the  period  from  1887 
to  1890,  inclusive,  several  important  acts  were 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  The  Election  act  of 
1889,  as  finally  amended  in  the  session  of  1890, 
makes  the  following  provisions  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly:  All 
voting  at  elections  shall  be  conducted  by  ballot. 
Every  male  British  subject,  being  of  the  full  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  for  two  years  preceding 
the  day  of  election  has  been  a  resident  in  the  col- 
ony, and  who  has  never  been  convicted  of  any 
infamous  crime,  shall  be  cf»mpetent  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly in  and  for  the  electoral  district  within 
which  he  has  resided  for  at  least  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election.  The'  qualifi- 
cations of  persons  t.o  be  elected  as  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  shall  be :  A  net  annual 
income  of  |480,  or  the  possession  of  property  ex- 
eeeding  |2,400,  clear  of  all  incumbrances,  and  a 
residence  of  two  years  within  the  island.  Every 
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candidate  shall  be  a  male  British  subject  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  act  makes  it 
penal  for  candidates  to  provide  drink  or  refresh- 
ments for  electors  between  nomination  and  poll- 
ing day.  The  use  of  party  colors,  ribbons,  or 
labels  is  prohibited  during  election  day,  or  within 
eight  days  before ;  also  the  sale  of  strong  drinks 
on  polling  day.  It  provides  severe  punishmehl 
for  bribery  (to  both  briber  and  receiver),  for  in- 
timidation (spiritual  or  temporal),  and  for  ab- 
duction. It  forbids  the  hiring  of  any  vehicle  or 
mode  of  conveyance,  or  payment  of  traveling 
expenses,  for  election  purposes.  Candidates  are 
to  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  their  election 
expenses  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  trial  of  controverted  elections  by  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  instead  of  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Assembly  as  formerly. 

The  Bait  act,  which  came  into  operation  Jan. 
2,  1888,  provides  that  no  person  snail  take  bait 
fishes,  for  sale  or  exportation,  without  obtaining 
a  special  license  from  the  Receiver-Genei-al. 
The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  act  is,  for 
the  first  offense,  seizure  of  vessel  and  gear,  and 
fine  of  not  over  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  ex^ 
ceeding  six  months ;  for  any  subsequent  offense, 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  seizure  of  vessel. 

The  Currency  act  of  1887  renders  it  imperative 
that  all  accounts  be  kept,  and  all  moneys  paid 
and  received  in  dollars  and  cents ;  and  provides 
that  silver  shall  be  a  legal  tender  up  to  $10.  It 
legalizes  as  current  coin  of  the  colony  British 
and  foreign  coins,  viz.,  the  British  sovereign 
and  all  its  multiples,  which  shall  pass  current  for 
94.80 ;  the  ^old  eagle  of  the  United  States  and, 
all  its  multiples,  vmich  shall  pass  current  for 
|9.85 ;  British  silver  coins  after  the  rate  fixed 
for  British  gold  coins. 

The  Seal  Fishery  act  of  1887  provides  that  no 
seals  shall  be  killed  before  March  12  in  any  year, 
or  after  April  20,  under  a  penalty  of  |4  for  every 
seal  so  killed,  and  that  no  steamer  shall  go  out  on 
a  second  or  subsequent  trip  after  April  1,  in  any 
year,  under  a  penalty  of  double  the  value  of  the 
seals  so  brought  in;  and  the  master  of  any 
steamer  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  oebarred  from  command  of  any 
sealing  vessel  for  two  years  after  conviction. 

The  Preservation  of  Sheep  act  of  1887  pro- 
vides that,  on  a  requisition  signed  by  one  tnird 
of  the  voters  in  any  district,  the  keeping  of  dogs 
within  such  district  shall  be  prohibited. 

The  Encouragement  of  Ship  Building  act  of 
1889  provides  a  bounty  of  $4  a  ton  on  all  vessels 
newly  and'  entirely  built  and  equipped  in  the 
colony.  It  also  authorizes  the  Governor  in 
Council  to  employ  a  Lloyd's  surveyor. 

The  Agricultural  act  of  1889  grants  $4,000  a 
year  out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  purpose 
of  agriculture,  and  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  to 
form  societies,  to  obtain  improved  breeds  of  ani- 
mals, to  establish  a  model  farm,  and  to  hold  an 
agricultural  exhibition  annually. 

The  Local  Option  Amendment  act  of  1889 
provides  that  if  two  thirds  of  the  electors  in  a 
district  vote  in  favor  of  local  option,  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  prohibited  within 
the  limits  of  that  district. 

The  Fisheries  Commission  act  of  1889 appoints 
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II  Board  of  Fishery  Commissioners  to  superintend 
all  matters  connected  with  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  fishery  in- 
terests of  the  colony. 

The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  act  of 
1889  provides  that  any  one  convicted  of  ill-treat- 
ing a  domestic  animal  shall  pay  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  $25. 

During  the  session  of  1890  acts  were  passed 
to  proviae  for  the  local  government  of  towns  and 
settlements,  for  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  for  the  encouragement  of 
paper-pulp  factories,  also  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  maniSacture 
of  fish  glue,  isingla.ss,  and  gelatin. 

Edaeation. — Education  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  separate  or  denominational  prin- 
ciple. But  of  the  grant  from  the  public  funds  for 
eaucational  purposes,  each  religious  denomina- 
tion receives  a  share  in  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers. There  are  three  supermtendents  of  educa- 
tion—one for  Church  of  England  schools,  one 
for  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  one  for  Metho- 
dist schools.  The  Education  act  of  1887  con- 
solidated previous  acts,  increased  and  readjusted 
allocations  according  to  relative  population,  and 
provided  an  annual  allowance  of  $480  for  the  in- 
stitution of  a  scholarship  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity, to  be  open  to  competition  from  the  colony. 
St.  John's  is  made  a  center  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, so  that  pupils  can  there  prepare  for  and 
pass  the  matriculation  examinations. 

Pupil  teachers  are  trained  in  the  academies. 
In  1890  there  were  543  elementary  schools,  of 
which  197  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
207  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  186  to 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  in  these  schools  was  81,422;  of  these  pu- 
pils, 11,783  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
11.914  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  7,640  to 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  83  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in 
the  colleges,  academies,  and  grammar  sctiools  was 
969.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  colleges, 
academies,  and  common  schools  was  32,891 ;  or 
1  in  6*14  of  the  population. 

The  advance  m  education  maybe  seen  by  com- 
paring with  the  foregoing  the  returns  in'  1881. 
At  that  date  there  were  418  elementary  schools, 
having  24,292  pupils;  in  the  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  grammar  schools  there  were  64  pupils ; 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  was  24,971,  or 
about  1  in  7  of  the  population.  There  has  al- 
so been  a  marked  advance  in  the  quality  of  the 
education,  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  the  character  and  equipment  of  school 
building^.  The  higher  education  is  also  receiv- 
ing more  attention  in  recent  years.  Separate 
boards  of  education  in  the  districts  have  charge 
of  the  schools.  The  annual  grant  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  educational  purposes  is  $118,796. 

Railways.— The  railway  from  St.  John's  to 
ITarbor  Grace  was  opened  in  1884.  Its  length 
is  86  miles.  A  new  branch  railway  from  Whit- 
boume  Junction  to  Placentia,  26  miles,  was 
opened  in  1888.  In  1889  and  1890  acts  were 
passed  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way toward  Hall's  Bay,  with  a  branch  to  Brigus 
or  Chirke's  Beach,  authorizinc:  a  loan  of  $4,600,- 
000  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  providing  for  the  accept- 
ance of  a  tender  for  constniction.    The  tenuer 


of  Messrs.  Reid  &  Middleton  was  accepted,  and 
the  work  was  begun  in  October,  1890. 

The  Fisheries.— The  staple  industry  of  New- 
foundland, on  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  dependent,  is  fishing.  The  cod  fish- 
ei-y  is  by  far  tte  most  important.  It  is  carried 
on  around  the  shores  of  tne  island,  in  Labrador, 
and  on  the  Banks.  The  following  figures  show 
the  export  of  codfish,  together  with  the  value 
in  the  vears  named : 
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The  Bank  fishery  has  increased  rapidly  within 
the  past  four  years,  and  now  employs  about  460 
vessels  and  more  than  4,000  men.  The  shore 
fishery  has  declined. 

In  1887  the  number  of  seals  taken  was  280,- 
355;  in  1888,  it  was  280,464;  in  1889,  it  was 
207,084. 

The  export  of  lobsters  was  as  follows:  In 
1887, 2,097,092  pounds ;  in  1888, 3,860,672  pounds; 
in  1889,  4,008,661  pounds.  •  The  number  of  lob- 
ster-canning factories  in  1890  was  200. 

The  annual  value  of  the  herring  and  salmon 
fisheries  is,  respectively,  about  $360,000  and 
$100,000.  The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  in 
1889  was  $6,871,304.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  fishing  and  curing  fish  in  1890 
was  60,000,  the  number  of  able-bodied  fisher- 
men 87,000. 

Agrlcnltiire. — According  to  the  last  census 
(1884),  there  are  46,996  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation. Number  of  cows,  19,886 ;  of  horses,  6,636 ; 
of  sheep,  40,326 ;  of  swine,  21,666.  Number  of 
bushels  of  oats  raised,. 6,393;  ban-els  of  pota- 
toes, 302,649 ;  of  turnips,  24,006 ;  butter,  pounds, 
247,064 ;  tons  of  hay  cut,  28,312  in  the  year  1884. 
A  successful  agricultural  exhibition  was  held  in 
St.  John's  in  October,  1890. 

Trade.— The  trade  for  three  years  has  been  as 
follows : 


YKAR. 

Impont. 

KxporU. 

1887 

|&,897,408 
7,420.400 
6^607,1165 

id.l76,7S0 

1S88 

6.582,018 

1889 

6,122,985 

Finances. — The  revenue  in  three  years  was ; 
In  1887,  $1,272,600;  in  1888,  $1,370,029;  in  1889, 
$1,362,893.  The  public  debt  in  the  same  years 
was:  ]n  1887,  $3,006,040;  in  1888,  $3,335,689; 
in  1889,  $4,133,202.  The  amount  of  debt  per 
head  of  the  entire  population  is  $19.69.  The  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  in  1890  was  $202,014. 

Popnlation. — The  census  of  1884  showed 
that  tue  population  of  Newfoundland  and  Lab- 
rador was  197,689.  Of  these,  99,344  were  males 
and  93,780  females.  Of  the  entire  number.  69,- 
000  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  75,254 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  48.767  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  1,495  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  1,470  to  the  other  denominations. 

In  1874  the  population  was  161,374.  The  in- 
crease in  the  decade  1874-'84  was  86,209,  or 
22*43  per  cent 

Shipping. — The  registered  shipping  in  1889 
was:  Vessels,  2,172;  tonnage,  83,992.    The  sub- 
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sidles  for  steam  communication,  oceAn  and  coast- 
wise in  1890  amounted  to  |157,05o. 

Indnstries. — In  1890  tliere  were  in  the  island 
55  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  6  iron  foundries,  7  fur- 
niture factories,  and  95  other  factories. 

Fish  Cultnre — The  artificial  propagation  of 
codfish  and  lobsters,  on  a  large  scale,  was  carried 
on  under  Adolph  Nielsen,  Superintendent  of 
Fisheries,  in  1890.  In  the  hatchery  at  Dildo  Isl- 
and, Trinity  Bay,  17,000,000  cod  were  hatched 
and  planted  in  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  15,- 
000,000  lobsters.  In  addition  432  floating  incu- 
bators were  distributed  at  14  different  stations 
throughout  the  island  ;  and  in  th&se  390,934,500 
lobsters  were  hatched  and  planted.  The  whole 
number  of  lobster  ova  hatched  in  the  summer  of 
1890  was  406,005,300.  This  is  by  far  the  greatest 
success  ever  reached  in  the  artificial  propagation 
of  lobsters. 

Newspapers.— In  1890  three  daily  papers 
were  punlished  in  St.  John's,  two  bi-weekly  and 
one  weekly;  in  Harbor  Grace,  one  bi-weekly; 
and  in  Trinity  and  Twillingate,  one  weekly. 

GoTernment.— In  1890  there  were  18  electoral 
districts,  sending  36  menil)ers  to  the  House  of 
Assembly.  They  are  elected  every  four  years  by 
the  people,  manhood  suffrage  being  now  estab- 
lished. The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  15 
members,  who  are  nominated  by  the  Governor 
in  Council,  and  hold  office  for  life.  The  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  are  paid. 
The  country  has  enjoyed  "responsible  govern- 
ment" since  1855.  By  its  provisions  the  party 
that  are  sustained  by  a  majority  in  the  Legisla- 


te rie  hfive  rit  their  disposal  the  Appointments  to 
tin*  princitxU  oftit^s  in  the  eolnnv. 

PoliticftL— In  Jurui,  18M7.  "i^ir  G.  W.  Tk*^ 
VfuHix,  who  WHS  theTi  Govi'inor,  war*  ap[^jinU4l 
by  thi?  hnptTiml  G<»vi"nimeiit  &3  Govemor  of 
Hi>T]g-Koii;:.  JIti  wus  >titLi't'il<.il  by  Sir  lienry 
Blake,  who  remained  until  November,  1888,  when 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica.  His 
successor  was  Sir  Terence  N.  O'Brien,  the  present 
Governor. 

In  November,  1889.  a  general  election  took 
place.  For  the  first  time  the  voting  was  accord- 
mg  to  manhood  suffrage  and  by  ballot.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  party  led  by  Sir  Robert  Thor- 
burn,  who  had  been  Premier  since  1885,  was  de- 
feated, and  Sir  William  Whiteway  was  called  on, 
as  Premier,  to  form  a  government.  Fresh 
troubles  arose  in  1888  in  connection  with  the 
"French  shore  question," and  are  still  unsettled. 
By  certain  ancient  treaties  the  French  enjoy 
rights  of  fishing  and  drying  fish  on  the  western 
and  northern  coasts  of  the  island.  For  a  long 
time  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  the 
two  nations  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of 
those  treaties.  The  French  have  long  contended 
that  the  treaties  gave  them  an  exciusit^  right  to 
the  fisheries  along  this  portion  of  the  coast 
British  statesmen  have  always  refused  to  admit 
such  a  claim,  and  have  contended  that  British 
subjects  have  a  concurrefU  right  of  fishing  there, 
provided  they  did  not  "internipt"  the  fishing 
operations  of'the  French.  All  attempts  to  settle 
this  difficulty  and  arrive  at  a  common  under- 
standing have  hitherto  failed.  The  colonists 
bitterly  complain  of  the  injustice  and  hardships 
they  have  long  suffered  through  the  persistent 
claims  of  the  French,  which  have  practically  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  better  half  of  the  island. 
At  present  only  8  or  10  French  vessels  Jrisit 
thai  extent  of  coast.  Vexatious  quarrels  occur 
constantly  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the  two 
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nations.  Matters  have  lately  reached  a  crisis. 
The  new  industry  of  canning  lobsters  was  intro- 
duced on  the  *•  French  shore  "  by^  British  subjects, 
who  erected  more  than  80  factories.  The  French 
resented  this  and  protested  against  it,  and  then 
proceeded  to  erect  factories  of  their  own.  They 
also  set  up  an  exclusive  claim  to  the  lobster  fish- 
ery, and  endeavored  to  remove  tlie  factories  of 
the  British  from  such  places  as  thev  wish  to 
occupy.  The  colonists  contend  that  the  treaties 
give  the  French  no  right  to  occupv  the  shore 
with  such  permanent  erections  as  lobster  fac- 
tories, and  in  this  view  they  are  sustained  by  the 
British  Government.  Matters  looked  so  serious 
in  1889  that  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  entered  into  a  temporary  modus  vivendi 
in  the  early  part  of  1890  with  the  view  of  settling 
the  whole  nshery  disputes  by  a  treaty.  The 
terms  of  the  modus  vtmndi  gave  great  offense 
to  the  colonists.  Deputies  were  sent  to  England 
to  represent  their  grievances,  both  by  the  local 
government  and  by  the  people  assemh>led  in 
mass  meeting.  Some  of  these  deputies  also 
visited  Canada  to  awaken  sympathy  and  obtain 
support.  The  British  Government  is  moving  in 
the  matter,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement  of 
the  question. 

The  shores  of  Newfoundland  are  now  of  small 
value  to  France.  The  fisheries  have  declined, 
and  last  year  only  7  French  fishing  vessels 
visited  the  coast,  which  is  about  450  miles  in 
extent  The  main  fishing  operations  of  the 
French  are  on  the  banks,  and  are  carried  on  from 
the  Isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miouelon.  at  the  mouth 
of  Fortune  Bay,  on  the  soutn  coast,  which  were 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763. 
A  fieet  of  more  than  200  sail  of  French  fishing 
vessels,  from  100  to  400  tons,  arrives  here  every 
spring  from  France,  and  makes  it  headqnartera 
for  the  fishing  season.  The  following  figures 
show  the  quantities  and  value  of  codfish  shipped 
from  St.  Pien*e  from  1879  to  1888,  inclusive : 


YEAR. 

Qdntali. 

Vthu, 

1879 

£98,826 
409,725 
874,017 
411,986 
580.045 
682,005 
890,850 
908.800 
754,770 
504,529 

$1,872,008 

1880 

18S1   

1,48(»,716 
1,143,719 

1889 

1,981,759 

18S8 

2.820,C8S 

1884 

2,156,568 

1885 

2,791,744 

1S86 

2,176,425 

1887 

2.607,821 

1888 

2,081,248 

The  following  figures  show  the  distribution  of 
the  population  along  the  shores  of  the  island : 
Soutn  coast,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Race,  33,- 
7/)3,  of  whom  10,455  are  engaged  in  catching  and 
curing  fish ;  east  and  northeast  coast,  from 
Cape  Race  to  Cape  John,  147,899,  of  whom  43,- 
950  are  engaged  in  catching  and  curing  fish ;  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  where  the  French  have 
treaty  rights  of  fishing,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape 
John,  11,973,  of  whom  8,217  arc  engaged  in  tno 
fisheries;  Labrador,  4,211. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  a  New  England  State, 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution June  21,  1788;  area,  9,805  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was  141,885  in  1790;  183,858  in  1800;  214,460 
in  1810 ;  244,022  in  1820 ;  260,328  in  1830 ;  284,574 


in  1840 ;  817,976  in  1850 ;  826,073  in  1860 ;  818,800 
in  1870;  846,991  in  1880;  and  876,530  in  1890. 
Capital,  Concord. 

WOYernment. — ^The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  David  H. 
Goodell,  Republican  (during  the  illness  of  Gov. 
Goodell,  from  April  22  to  July  1,  David  A.  Tag- 
j3:art.  President  of  the  State  Senate,  was  the  act- 
ing Governor) ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ai  B.  Thomp- 
son, who  died  on  Sept.  13  (for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  C.  B.  Rand- 
lett  was  the  acting  Secretary) ;  Treasurer,  Solon 
A.  Carter;  Attomey-Generil,  Daniel  Barnard; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  James  W. 
Patterson,  Insurance  Commissioner,  Henry  H. 
Huse,  who  died  on  Sept.  7  and  was  succeeded 
bv  John  C.  Linehan ;  Railroad  Commissioners, 
Ilenry  M.  Putnev,  Benjamin  F.  Prescott,  J.  M. 
Mitchell ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  Doe :  Associate  Justices,  Isaac  W.  Smith, 
William  H.  H.  Allen,  Lewis  W.  Clark,  Isaac  N. 
Blodgett,  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter,  and  George  A. 
Bingham. 

Illness  of  the  GoTemor.— In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  Gov.  Goodell  delivered  many  ad- 
dresses m  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  to 
supplement  his  proclamation  of  last  year  regard- 
ing the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  and  to  arouse  pub- 
lic sentiment  against  violations  of  the  prohibit- 
ory law.  In  this  work  he  so  far  overtaxed  his 
strength  as  to  bring  upon  himself,  early  in  March, 
a  serious  and  j^rotracted  illness.  Early  in  April 
the  public  busmess  had  suffered  so  much  from 
his  absence  that  the  Attorney-General  be^n  a 
suit  in  the  State  Supreme  Court  against  David 
A  Taggart,  President  of  the  State  Senate,  to  ob- 
tain a  legal  decision  whether  that  officiaJ  could 
legalljr  perform  the  duties  of  the  Governor  during 
the  disability  of  the  latter.  Article  XLIX  of  the 
State  Constitution  provides  that  **  whenever  the 
chair  of  the  Governor  shall  become  vacant  by  rea- 
son of  his  death,  absence  from  the  State,  or  other- 
wise," the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  become 
acting  Governor.  The  court,  by  a  decision  ren- 
dered on  April  18,  held  that  under  this  article  the 
President  of  the  Senate  was  authorized  to  act  as 
Governor,  under  the  circumstances  shown  to  ex- 
ist. Mr.  Taggart  accordingly,  on  April  22,  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  office,  and  he  continued 
to  discharge  them  until  July  1,  when  Gov.  Good- 
ell had  been  restored  to  health. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

Incrcaw. 

Belknap. . . ". 

17,943 
18,224 
28,784 
18,580 
88.788 
76,684 
4fi.800 
49.064 
W,538 
18,161 

20,821 
18,124 
29.579 
2».211 
87.217 
98,2i7 
49,485 
49,GfcO 
88.442 
17,804 

2.S78 

Carroll:. 

♦100 

Cheshire 

Coos 

P46 
4.681 

Grafton 

Hillshorough 

Merrimark 

Rocklnirb&in 

Strafford 

Sullivan 

•  l,t7l 

17,618 

8,186 

fth6 

2,884 
•857 

Total 846,991    '   876.580    |     29.M9 


*  Decrease. 


The  cities  and  leading  towns  show  the  follow- 
ing population  in  1890:  Cities— Manchester,  44,- 
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126,  increase  in  ten  years,  11,496;  Nashua,  19,- 
811,  increase,  5,914:  Concord,  17,004,  increase, 
3,161;  Dover,  12.790,  increase,  1,103;  Ports- 
mouth, 9,827,  increase,  137;  Keene,  7,446,  in- 
crease, 662.  Towns — Rochestei,  7,396,  increase, 
1,612 ;  Somersworth,  6,207,  increase,  621 ;  Laco- 
nia,  6,143,  increase,  2^353:  Claremont.  5,565,  in- 
crease, 861.  (See  article  on  **  Keena,"  under  Cit- 
ies. American.) 

Finances. — The  following  figures  show  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  State  treasury 
for  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  the  condition  of  the 
State  debt : 

Cash  nn  band,  Jane  1. 1889 $81^,843  68 

Receipts  daring  the  year 1 ,86fi,426  89 

$1,679,270  07 

DisborBementii  daring  the  year. .  $1,477,208  76 
Oaah  on  hand,  Jane  1, 1890 802,061  81 

$1,679,2X0  07 

LUblHtlea.  Jane  1, 1889. $2.958,5iW  88 

Asaeta,Jane  1,188$ $81,8.14  06 

Net  indebtedneas. $2,688;816  17 

Llabllltie?.  Jnne  1, 1880. $2,691,019  45 

Aaaets,  Jane  1, 1890 809,966  11 

Net  lodebtedDesa $8,481,438  84 

Bedactlon  of  debt  daring  the  year. $100,868  83 

On  July  1,  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000  fell  due  and  were  retired,  and  on  Jan.  1, 1891, 
other  bonds  amounting  to  $14,000  were  paid. 
During  the  fiscal  years  1891-92  and  1892-*93 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $582,100  will  mature. 
It  was  expected  that  an  annual  State  tax  of 
$500,000  foi  1890  and  1891,  levied  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1889,  would  provide  the  means  to  re- 
deem these  bonds,  but  the  appropriations  by  the 
Legislature  of  1889  were  so  much  in  excess  of 
the  average  for  a  series  of  years  that  such  ex- 
pectation will  not  be  realized,  unless  the  tax  be 
continued  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  actual  expenses  of  the  State  government, 
including  interest  on  the  debt,  for  the  year  end- 
ing May  31,  were  $4^,629.24,  while  the  actual 
revenue  for  the  same  time  was  $639,492.97.  The 
di£Ference  between  these  figures  and  the  total 
expenses  and  receipts  above  given  represents  the 
amount  of  tax  on  corporations,  which  the  Stat« 
Treasurer  collects  and  turns  over  to  the  towns. 

Conntj  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  New 
Hampshire  connties  is  $495,175,  a  decrease  of 
$283,859  in  ten  years,  $315,500  being  bonded 
and  $179,673  floating.     Every  county  is  in  debt 

Education. — The  following  public-school  sta- 
tistics cover  the  school  year  ending  in  1890: 
Number  of  public  schools,  2,302 :  increase  in  one 
year,  109:  average  length  of  school  in  weeks, 
23*55 ;  increase.  0*77 :  number  of  scholars  enrolled, 
59,813;  decrease,  311;  average  attendance,  41,- 
626 ;  decrease,  1,958 ;  number  attending  private 
schools,  7,750;  number  not  attending  any  school, 
1,633;  male  teachers,  306;  decrease,  6:  female 
teachers,  2,808 ;  increase,  81 ;  monthly  wages, 
male  teachers,  $45.88 :  increase,  $2.51 ;  monthly 
wAgesi,  female  teachers,  $25.64:  increase,  22 
cents;  number  of  school- houses,  2,078;  built 
during  the  year,  40;  estimated  value  of  school 
property,  $2.578,257.97 :  increase.  $197,652.46. . 

Tne  amount  of  money  raised  for  schools  by 
town  taxes  dunng  the  year  was  $515,141.63,  and 
by  district  taxes  $144,434.19.  The  Literary  fund 
of  the  State  amounts  to  $53,665.69 ;  local  funds. 


$14,967.84;  railroad  tax.  $4,962.01;  do^  tax, 
$6,246.65;  amount  contributed  in  board,  fuel, 
and  money,  $11,848.84;  entire  amount  of  rev- 
enue, $751,266.85,  an  increase  of  $38,836.27  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  State  Normal  School,  which  has  been  es- 
tablished for  twenty  years,  is  prosperous.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  normal  department 
during  the  last  school  year  was  102,  the  largest 
attendance  for  sixteen  years.  New  buildings  are 
in  process  of  erection,  including  a  brick  school- 
house  and  a  boarding  hall,  which  will  cost  about 
$70,000. 

Charities.— The  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Con- 
cord, established  in  1842,  has  cared  for  more 
than  5,000  patients  during  its  existence.  Its  ac- 
commodations have  been  gradually  enlarged 
until  350  patients  can  be  cared  for  at  one  time. 
The  legislative  act  of  1889  has  caused  the  trans- 
fer of  maAy  cases  from  the  county  almshouse  to 
the  asylum,  and  the  'limit  to  its  'capacity  is  al- 
most reached. 

The  Legislature  of  1889  also  nassed  an  act  to  es- 
tablish a  home  for  disabled  solaiers  and  sailors  of 
the  State,  and  made  an  appropriation  of  $30,000 
for  its  construction  and  $10,000  for  its  mainte- 
nance for  the  two  years  immediately  foUowing  the 
passage  of  the  actl  A  location  for  the  home  was 
offers  free  by  a  citizen,  and  accepted  by  the 
managers.  It  consists  of  a  farm  of  about  40  acres 
in  Tilton.  On  this  site  a  commodious  brick 
building  has  b^n  erected  during  the  past  season, 
and  was  dedicated  on  Dec.  3.  The  home,  which 
will  accommodate  about  75  inmates,  has  30  mem- 
bers. 

Prisons, — At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
107  convicts  in  the  St^te  Prison,  about  iialf  the 
number  that  entered  the  building  at  the  tifne 
of  its  completion  twelve  years  ago.  At  the  In- 
dustrial School  there  were  98  boys  and  17  girls. 

Militia. — The  State  militia,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  consisted  of  21  companies  of  infantry, 
1  troop  of  cavalry,  and  1  battery,  with  a  total  of 
120  officers  and  'l,039  enlisted  men.  It  is  well 
equipped  and  organized.  An  annual  encamp- 
ment IS  held. 

Sayings  Banks.— The  aggregate  of  deposits 
in  the  72  savings  banks  of  the  Stat«  on  Sept.  30 
was  $65,727,019.04,  an  increase  of  $8,426,42a56 
in  one  year.  This  is  the  largest  increase  ever 
made  by  the  banks  in  one  year.  Their  guarantee 
fund  amounts  to  $3,791,339.34,  their  surplus  to 
$2,379,746.30,  and  their  miscellaneous  debts  to 
$18,386.84.  making  their  toUl  liabilities  $71,916,- 
491.52.  Their  investments  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land amount  to  $46,720,549.78,  of  which  $25.- 
855,954.65  is  in  Western  loans,  and  $20,864,595.- 
13  in  United  States,  State,  county,  city,  town, 
and  other  bonds,  and  in  railroad,  bank,  manu- 
facturing, and  other  stocks.  Their  New  Hamp- 
shire investments  amount  to  $20,172,027.30,  and 
their  investments  in  New  England  outside  of 
New  Hampshire  to  $1,826,186.41.  The  number 
of  depositors  was  159,7B2,  giving  an  average  of 
$411.35  to  each.  The  rate  of  taxation  of  sav- 
ing deposits  is  greater  than  in  any  other  State. 

Railroads. — -under  the  compromise  act  of 
1889,  which  ended  the  railroad  war,  unions  have 
been  effected  by  which  what  were  chartered  as 
42  distinct  roads  have  been  consolidated  into  5 
systems,  as  follow :  Grand  Trunk  system,  1  road. 
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Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence,  52  miles ;  Connecti- 
cut river  system,  2  roads,  Ashuelot  and  Sullivan 
County,  49  miles;  Fitchburg  system.  3  roads, 
Cheshire,  Monadnock,  and  Peterborough  and 
Shirley,  67  miles;  Concord  and  Montreal  sys- 
tem, 14  roads.  Concord,  Portsmouth,  North 
Weare,  Acton,  Suncook  Valley,  Suncook  Valley 
extension.  Old  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal, 
Wing  Road  Branch,  Pemigewasset  Valley, 
Whitefield  and*  Jefferson,  Profile  and  Franconia, 
Lake  Shore,  Tilt  on  and  Belmont,  Tilton  and 
Franklin,  870*5  miles;  Boston  and  Maine  sys- 
tem. 21  roads,  Boston  and  Maine,  Eastern  New 
Hampshire,  Great  Palls  and  Con  way,  Ports- 
moutn  and  Dover,  West  Amesbury,  Worcester 
and  Nashua,  Manchester  and  Lawrence,  Dover 
and  Winnipiseogee,  Portland  and  Rochester, 
Peterborough,  Wilton,  Wolfeborough,  Northern, 
Bristol  Branch,  Concord  and  Claremont,  Hills- 
borough Branch,  Peterborough  and  Hillsbor- 
ough, Manchester  and  Keene,  Nashua  and  Low- 
ell, Upper  Coos,  and  Portland  and  Ogdensburg, 
589  miies.  As  will  be  seen,  960  miles  of  road,  or 
nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the 
State,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  Concord  and  Montreal  corporationd. 

The  net  earnings  of  New  Hampshire  railroads 
were  never  so  large  as  this  year,  and  the  value 
of  their  stock  was  never  so  great.  During  the 
period  when  railroad  properties  elsewhere  have 
Deen  shrinking  in  value,  New  Hampshire  rail- 
road shares  have  constantly  appreciated. 

Insaranee.— Fire  insurance  appears  to  rest 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  five  years.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  preceding  1885  New  Hampshire 
had  depended  almost  wholly  on  companies  from 
outside  the  State.  The  Legislature  of  that  year 
eiuicted  a  stringent  law,  popularly  known  as  the 
**  valued  policy  law,"  for  regulating  the  dealings 
of  fire-insurance  companies.  Immediately  alter 
the  law  became  effective  (Aug.  29),  the  58  foreign 
companies  retired  from  the  State,  leaving  only 
the  17  town  mutual  and  8  State  mutual  com- 
panies and  1  strong  stock  company.  Two  stock 
companies  and  11  cash  mutual  companies  began 
business  the  same  year.  During  1886  10  ad- 
ditional companies  were  organized  and  began 
operations.  On  Jan.  1,  1889,  there  were  12 
stock  and  88  mutual  companies  doing  business 
in  the  State.  During  this  year  the  foreign  com- 
panies began  to  return,  until,  on  Dec.  1,  1890,  37 
of  the  58  comoanies  had  resumed  business. 

Abandon^a  Farms.  —  Early  in  the  year 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  N.  J.  Bachelder 
published  a  pamphlet  containing,  among  other 
statistics  regarding  the  State,  a  descriptive  list 
of  abandoned  farms,  which  could  be  purchased 
at  low  prices.  The  list  included  1,442  farms 
having  tenantable  buildings  upon  them,  located 
among  the  counties  as  follow:  Rockingham, 
118;  Strafford,  52;  Belknap,  54:  Carroll,  124; 
Merrimack,  215:  Hillsborough,  228;  Cheshire, 
211:  Sullivan,  160;  Grafton,  265;  Coos,  20. 

As  a  result  of  this  publication  and  other  efforts 
of  the  commissioner,  350  of  such  farms  were  re- 
populated,  mainly  by  Americans,  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  Stark  Statue.— The  Legislature  of  1889, 
at  the  solicitation  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
paaeed  an  act  appropriating   $12,000  for   the 


erection  in  the  State  House  yard  of  a  statue  of 
Gen.  John  Stark,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Pur- 
suant to  this  act,  the  Governor  and  Council 
caused  a  statue  to  be  erected,  which  was  un- 
veiled on  Oct.  23,  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson  de- 
livering an  oration, 

PoluicaL — The  political  contest  of  this  year 
was  opened  by  the  Democrats,  who  in  State  Con- 
vention at  Concord,  on  Sept.  2,  nominated  Charles 
H.  Amsden,  the  candidate  of  the  party  in  the 
canvass  of  1888,  for  the  office  of  Governor.  The 
platform  contains  the  following  declarations  on 
local  issues : 

We  arraign  the  Bepublican  party  of  this  State  for 
its  extravagant  expoDditurea.  Under  its  long  man- 
agement the  expenses  of  eveiy  department  have  veariy 
grown  heavier  until  tlie  annual  State  and  local  taxes 
amount  to  neai'ly  ten  dollars  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child.  Meanwhile  the  value  of  taxable  property 
in  agricultural  towns  han  been  ffradually  decreasing. 
We  arraign  it  for  its  conduct  in  dealing  with  the  Quce- 
tlon  of  mtemperance,  and  the  liquor  laws  of  the 
State.  It  hai«  never  made  an  honest  effort  to  impar^ 
ti&ll^  enforce  the  prohibitory  law ;  but  has  used  it  aa  a 
political  bludgeon  to  compel  aaseasments  A-om  liquor 
dealers  with  which  to  purchase  **  floaters  in  blocks  of 
five." 

We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  **  nuisance 
act,'*  and  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  restrain^ 
regulate,  and  control  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  the  interest  of  temperance  and  moralitv. 

We  demand  the  ptissage  of  an  election  law  modeled 
on  the  Australian  system,  which  will  insure  an  abso* 
lutely  free  and  secret  ballot. 

We  demand  the  pasHace  of  laws  which  will  protect 
the  lives,  the  safety^  ana  the  health  of  operatives  in 
Our  milk  and  factories. 

We  demand  a  reform  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  met  at  Con- 
cord on  Sept.  8,  and  nominated  Josiah  M.  Fletch- 
er for  Governor.  The  following  was  among  the 
resolutions  adopted : 

The  free  manufacture  of  intosiaiting  beverages  in  a 
Prohibition  State  is  a  fraud,  and  that  honest  prohi- 
bition must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  the  manu- 
facture of  liquors ;  otherwif^;  proliibition  of  its  sale 
must  be  attended  with  serious  difficulties ;  and  we 
therefore  demand  the  unconditional  prohibition  by 
statute  law  of  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquorn 
to  be  used  as  a  beverage  within  this  State ;  mc  also 
demand  the  strict  and  impartial  enforcement  ot  all 
prohibitory  laws. 

On  Sept.  17  the  Republican  State  Convention 
was  held  at  Concord.  It  nominated  Hiram  A. 
Tuttle  for  Governor  on  the  first  ballot.  The 
platform  includes  the  following  declarations : 

We  advocate  the  most  careftil  preservation  and  the 
wisest  utilization  of  our  forests  and  the  waters  of  our 
lakes  and  streams,  and  the  promotion  of  the  culture  ' 
of  food  fishes.  The  Bo-eallcd  abandoned  farms  of  the 
State  nm>'  be  readily  converted  into  happy  homes  and 
health-giving  summer  resorts  for  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  New  Hampshire  or  their  descendants  who  re- 
Hide  and  have  obtained  wealth  in  other  States.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  present 
State  administration  to  draw  attention  to  these  farms 
and  to  secure  their  profltable  and  beneficial  occupa- 
tion should  be  recognized,  and  tliQse  efibrts  should  be 
continued  by  our  people. 

The  Republican  ]>arty  recognizes  in  the  dram  shop 
its  most  pMDwerflil  opponent  and  the  most  dangerous 
foe  to  the  community,  and  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
suppress  it,  consenting  only  to  such  changes  in  the 
existing  law  as  wUl  conduce  to  that  end  and  are  ap- 
proved by  the  honest  and  practical  temperance  men 
and  women  of  the  State. 
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The  tax  lawH  which  levy  upon  monied  corporations, 
other  than  manufacturin<rf  the  expenses  of  the  State 
and  a  large  share  of  the  county  expenses,  leaving  lit- 
tle but  local  expenditures  to  be  provided  for  by  local 
taxation;  those  exempting  from  attachment  family 
homesteads  and  the  tools  of  mechanics,  and  whion 
protect  the  earnings  of  wage  workers  ft^m  the  grasp 
of  the  sheriff  except  when  debts  are  for  neoesaaries, 
and  those  establishing  working  men's  lieos,  areall  in 
line  with  Republican  doctrine ;  but  many  of  these 
statutes  were  mtcmied  to  apply  to  different  conditions 
from  those  that  exist  now^  and  they  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  working  people  a  larger  lien 
for  their  wages  upon  property  which  their  labor  has 
created,  make  tliem  more  secure  in  the  ei^'oyment  of 
their  earnings,  and  remedy  as  far  as  possible  the  evils 
of  double  ana  other  unequal  taxation  and  any  in- 
equitable'distribution  of  the  State  tax. 

At  the  November  election  Tuttle  received  42.- 
479  votes;  Amsden,  42,386;  and  Fletcher,  1,363. 
No  candidate  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  there  was  no  election  by  the  people, 
and  the  choice  of  Governor  devolved  upon  the 
Legislature  of  1891,  whose  members  were  chosen 
at  the  same  election.  But  the  political  com- 
pletion of  this  Legislature  was  a  matter  of 
grave  doubt,  certain  persons  having  been  chosen 
to  the  Lower  House  whose  right  to  seats  therein 
was  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  politi- 
cal oarties.  The  questions  at  issue  are  consid- 
ered below.  In  each  of  the  two  congressional 
districts  the  Democratic  candidate  was  elected 
by  a  narrow  majority,  a  gain  of  one  seat. 

Election  Dispute. — At  the  November  election 
the  vote  in  several  senatorial  districts  was  so 
close  that  the  membership  of  the  State  Senate 
remained  in  doubt.  The  State  Constitution  re- 
quires the  Governor  and  Council  to  open  the  re- 
turns sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  town 
clerks,  and  to  certify  to  the  result  in  each  sena- 
torial district.  In  performing  this  duty,  the 
Governor  and  Council  declared  that  13  Kepub- 
iican  and  9  Democratic  Senators  had  been  elected, 
and  that  in  two  districts  there  was  no  choice  by 
the  people.  For  one  of  the  two  districts  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  declaration  was  questioned.  The 
result  in  this  district  depended  upon  the  number 
of  Prohibition  votes  that  should  be  returned  as 
cast  in  the  town  of  Rochester.  As  announced 
by  the  moderator  at  the  close  of  the  election,  the 
total  Prohibition  vote  in  the  town  was  34 ;  but 
it  was  aftetward  discovered  by  the  town  clerk 
that  44  Prohibition  votes  had  actually  been  cast. 
The  latter,  in  making  his  return  to  tfie  Governor 
and  Council,  as  required  by  law,  stated  the  facts 
and  certified  that  44  votes  were  actually  cast 
The  44  votes  were  counted,  and  the  total  vote  for 
the  district  was  found  to  be  as  follows :  Felker, 
Democrat,  2.100;  Parshlefy,  Republican,  2,031; 
Bean,  Prohibition,  68 :  scattering,  9.  As  neither 
candidate  had  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  east, 
the  Governor  and  Council  declared  that  there 
was  no  choice  bv  the  people.  But  if  the  vote  of 
Rochester  had  been  counted  as  announced  by 
the  moderator,  the  total  vote  for  Bean  woulil 
have  been  58  instead  of  68,  and  Felker,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate,  having  a  clear  majority  of  the 
total  vote,  would  l)e  elected.  The  State  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  moderator  shall  an- 
nounce the  result  of  the  election,  it  being  the 
sole  duty  of  the  clerk  to  record  the  proceedings 
of  the  town  meeting  at  which  the  election  is 
hehl.  In  order  to  determine  the  question  whether, 


under  the  Constitution,  the  town  cleric  had  aoy 
authority  to  make  a  return  of  the  vote  differing 
in  any  way  from  the  announcement  of  the  mod- 
erator, a  petition  was  filed  on  Dec.  20.  in  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  in  which  the  Democratic 
candidate  asked  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  com- 
pel the  town  clerk  t-o  amend  his  return  so  as  to 
coltespond  with  the  announced  result.  A  hear- 
ing before  the  Court  was  held,  and  early  in  Jan- 
uary, 1891,  a  decision  was  rendered  m  favor  of 
the  plaintiff,  to  the  effect  that  the  clerk  must 
certify  only  to  the  result  announced  by  the  mod- 
erator. The  returns  were  acconlingly  amended, 
and  Felker  was  declared  elected.  The  Senate  of 
1891,  when  it  assembled,  therefore,  consisted  of 
13  Republicans  and  10  Democrats,  there  being 
no  choice  by  the  people  in  one  district. 

The  membership  of  the  Lower  House  depended 
upon  the  interpretation  and  effect  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  State  Constitution.  That  instru- 
ment establishes  no  fixed  number  of  Representa> 
tives,  but  provides  in  Article  IX  that. — 

Every  town,  or  plaoe  entitled  to  town  privilons, 
and  wards  of  cities  having  600  inhabitants  by  the  last 
general  census  of  this  State,  taken  by  authonty  of  the 
United  States  or  of  this  State,  may  elect  one  Beprs- 
aentativo;  if  1,800  such  inhabitants,  may  elect  two 
Representatives ;  and  so  proceeding  in  that  proportion, 
making  1,200  such  inhabitants  the  mean  increasing 
number  tor  any  additional  Beprescntative. 

Prior  to  the  amendments  of  1889  it  was  also 
provided  by  Article  X  that  towns,  places,  and 
wards  of  cities  having  fewer  than  600  such  in- 
habitants shall  be  classed  or  grouped  together 
by  the  General  Court  into  districts  having  at 
least  600  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose'  of  sending 
a  Representative.  In  Article  XI  it  was  provid- 
ed that  when  any  town,  place,  or  ward,  naving 
fewer  than  600  inhabitants,  should  be  so  situated 
as  to  render  the  classing  or  grouping  of  it  with 
another  town,  place,  or  ward  very  inconvenient., 
the  General  Court  might  provide  by  law  that 
such  town  should  send  a  Representative  to  the 
Ix)wer  House  such  proportionate  part  of  the  time 
as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  bore  to  600. 
Under  Article  IX.  every  town,  place,  or  ward 
having  600  inhabitants  or  more  was  absolutely  en- 
titled to  send  one  or  more  Representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  population,  while  under  Articles 
XI  and  XII  action  by  the  General  Court  was 
first  necessary  either  in  classing  the  towns  or  in 
determining  in  what  years  the  small  towns  not 
classed  should  elect  Representatives.  The  Lower 
House  had,  therefore,  three  kinds  of  members— 
those  from  towns,  places,  and  wards  having  more 
than  600  inhabitants,  those  from  classed  towns  un- 
der Article  X,  and  those  from  towns  electing  onlv 
a  part  of  the  time  or  prorated  under  Article  Xi. 
Early  in  1889  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, proposed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  that  year,  was  adopted  by  the  people,  which 
abolished  Article  X  and  provided  that  towns, 
places,  or  wards  formerly  classed  together  under 
Article  X  should  each  come  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  XI  and  elect  a  proportionate  part  of 
the  time.  It  then  became  the  duty  of  tlie  I^egis- 
lature,  which  assembled  in  June,  1889,  to  fix  the 
years  in  which  each  town  formerly  classed  should 
elect  a  Representative.  This  it  failed  to  do,  and 
at  the  November  election  each  of  these  towns 
proceeded  to  elect  a  Representative,  11  Repub- 
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licans  and  21  Democrats  being  chosen.  The 
right  of  these  members  to  seats  in  the  House  was 
hold  to  be  doubtful. 

Article  IX  of  the  Constitution,  above  quoted, 
bases  the  representation  upon  the  population, 
^  by  the  last  general  census  of  the  state,  taken 
by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
State."  Prior  to  the  November  election  the  na- 
tional Census  Bureau  had  published  unofficial 
fiirures  giving  approximately  the  population  for 
ISbO  according  to  the  census  count,  and  upon 
the  basis  of  these  figures  all  the  places  that  had 
increased  in  population  since  ISHO  sufficiently  to 
entitle  them  under  Article  IX  to  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional Representatives,  elected  such  Representa- 
tives (who  were  designated  as  **  if  entitled  "  mem- 
bers) in  addition  to  the  regularlv  entitled  mem- 
bers. The  "if  entitled"  members  so  elected 
numbered  40,  of  whom  27  were  Republicans  and 
13  Democrats.  The  question  arose  whether,  at 
the  date  of  the  election,  the  census  of  1890  could 
be  considered  as  "taken"  within  the  meaning 
of  that  word  as  used  in  Article  IX  and  could  m 
adopted  as  a  basis  for  representation,  there  hav- 
ing been  no  announcement  of  th»  final  official 
figures  from  the  census  office  until  after  that 
date.  The  Republican  claim  was  that  the  census 
was  taken  as  of  June  1,  and  anv  delay  in  an- 
nouncing the  result  should  not  ajfect  the  rights 
of  the  towns.  The  Democrats  claimed  that  the 
census  could  not  be  made  available  until  the  re- 
sult was  officially  promulgated,  and  that  in  any 
event  the  precedent  of  1881  should  be  followed, 
wherein  the  Clerk  of  the  House  omitted  from  the 
roll  the  "  if  entitled  "  members  under  the  census 
of  1880,  and  left  it  to  the  House  to  admit  them 
later  bv  resolution. 

While,  therefore,  the  eligibilitv  of  members 
from  towns  formerly  classed  and  of  "  if  entitled  " 
members — ^was  doubtful,  there  was  a  large  class 
of  members,  namely,  those  elected  from  the  towns 
on  the  basis  of  the' census  of  1880,  and  from  the 
prorated  towns  authorized  to  elect  in  1890 — 
whose  right  to  seats  was  clearly  established.  Of 
these  regularly  elected  memliers,  the  Republi- 
cans claimed  153  and  conceded  to  the  Democrats 
151,  while  the  Democrats  figured  a  small  major- 
ity for  themselves,  the  vote  in  several  towns  be- 
ing close.  If  the  members  from  the  towns 
formerly  classed  could  be  legally  excluded  from 
the  House,  while  the  "  if  entitled  "  members  were 
placed  upon  the  roll  with  those  regularly  enti- 
tled, the  Republicans  would  have  an  undisputed 
majority,  enabling  them  to  organize  the  House 
and  elect  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
as  well  as  a  United  States  Senator.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  members  from  the  towns  formerly 
classed  should  be  added  to  the  roll  and  the  "  if 
entitled"  members  excluded,  the  Democrats 
would  have  a  clear  majority,  would  organize  the 
House,  elect  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  possibly  name  the  United  States  Sena- 
tor. Should  both  sets  of  members  be  added  to 
the  roll,  the  Republicans  would  have  a  slight 
majority.  The  New  Hampshire  law  provides 
that  the  clerk  of  the  precedmg  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  make  up,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law,  the  roll  of  members-elect 
of  the  new  House.  It  therefore  devolved  upon  the 
clerk,  in  this  case,  virtually  to  decide  what  should 
be  the  political  complexion  of  the  House  and  indi- 


rectly who  should  be  Governor  and  who  United 
States  Senator.  Another  complication  now  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  clerk  of  the  House  at  the 
session  of  1889  had  removed  from  the  State  and 
probably  vacated  his  office  thereby.  There  was, 
also,  some  doubt  whether  the  assistant  clerk  had 
authority  to  make  up  the  roll.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  Gov.  Goodell  was  induced  to  issue 
a  proclamation  on  Nov.  22,  calling  together  the 
Legislature  of  1889  in  special  session  on  Dec.  2. 
At  this  session  the  resignation  of  the  former 
clerk  was  received,  and  Stephen  S.  Jewett,  the 
assistant  clerk,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
He  was  authorized  to  make  up  the  roll  of  the 
next  House,  but  no  directions  were  given  him 
regarding  this  duty.  Several  minor  acts  were 
passed,  and  the  session  adiourned  on  Dee.  5. 

As  Mr.  Jewett  was  a  Republican,  elected  by 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House,  it  was 
expected  that,  in  making  up  the  roll,  he  would 
decide  doubtful  points  of  law  in  favor  of  his  own 
party  and  give  the  Republicans  a  majority  of 
the  members.  Late  in  November  the  leading 
Democrats  of  the  State  had  obtained  a  written 
opinion  from  two  prominent  Boston  lawyers, 
which  denied  the  right  of  the  clerk  under  the 
law  to  place  upon  the  roll  either  the  members 
from  towns  formerly  classed  or  the  "  if  entitled  " 
members,  and  contended  that  these  members 
90uld  be  admitted  only  by  vote  of  the  House  aft- 
er its  organization.  Fortified  bv  this  opinion, 
the  Democratic  leaders  late  in  becember  peti- 
tioned the  State  Supreme  Court  for  a  wnt  of 
mandamus  to  enjoin  the  clerk  from  placing  upon 
the  roll  the  "if  entitled"  members  and  from 
omitting  therefrom  certain  members  from  pro- 
rated towns.  A  hearing  on  these  petitions  was 
held  by  the  court  on  Monday,  Jan.  5,  1891,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  court  decided  that  it  had 
no  jurisdiction.  The  clerk  was  left  free  to  place 
his  own  interpretation  upon  the  law  and  to  make 
up  the  roll  m  accordance  therewith.  In  per*- 
forming  this  duty  he  omitted  the  members  from 
towns  formerly  classed,  and  added  to  the  roll  all 
"  if  entitled  "  members  who  presented  their  cre- 
dentials. As  thus  made  up,  the  roll  contained 
179  Republicans  and  158  Democrats,  4  "  if  en- 
titled" Democratic  members  having  failed  to 
present  their  credentials.  This  action  insured 
the  election  of  a  Republican  Governor  and  a  Re- 
publican United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Sena- 
tor Blair. 

NEW  JERSEY,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
Dec.  18, 1787 ;  area,  7,815  square  miles.  The  pop- 
ulation, according  to  each  decennial  census,  was 
184,139  in  1790 ;  21 1,149  in  1800 :  245,562  in  1810 ; 
277.426  in  1820 ;  820,823  in  1830 ;  373,306  in  1840 ; 
489,555  in  1850 ;  672,035  in  1860 ;  906,096  in  1870 ; 
1,131,116  in  1880 ;  and  1,444,933  in  1890.  Capital, 
Trenton. 

GoTerniiieiit.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor.  Leon  Abbett, 
Democrat:  Secretary  of  State  and  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Henry  C.  Kelsey ;  Treasurer,  John 
J.  Toffey;  Comptroller,  Kdward  J.  Anderson; 
Attorney-General,  John  P.  Stockton;  Superin- 
tendent'of  Public  Instruction,  Edwin  0.  Chap- 
man :  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mer- 
cer Beasley :  Associate  Justices,  Manning  M. 
Knapp,  Alfred  Reed,  Edward  W.  Scudder,  Ben- 
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net  Van  Syckel,  David  A.  Depue,  Jonathan  Dix- 
on, William  J.  Mngie,  and  Charles  G.  Garrison ; 
Chancellor,  Alexander  T.  McGill,  Jr. ;  Vice-Chan- 
cellors,  Abraham  V.  Van  Fleet,  John,  T.  Bird, 
Henry  C.  Pitney,  and  Robert  S.  Green.  Vice- 
Chancellor  Green  was  appointed  on  March  4, 
being  the  second  of  the  two  additional  vice- 
chancellors  whose  appointment  was  authorized 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1889. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


C0U.NT1E3. 

1880. 

1890. 

lACIMM. 

Atlantic 

beiren 

18,704 
86,7S« 

62,942 

9,TC5 

87,6S7 

1S9,929 
2^886 

187,944 
8H,570 
58,061 
52,280 
&ft,S8d 
5C\861 
14,465 
68,960 
24,579 
27,162 
28.539 
65,571 
86,589 

28,886 
47,226 
58,528 
87,687 
11,26S 
45,488 

266,098 
28,619 

275,126 
85,865 
79,978 
61,754 
69,128 
54,101 
1^974 

105,046 
25,151 
28,811 
22,259 
72.46T 
86,558 

10,182 
10,440 

BarTington 

8,126 

Camden 

24,745 

CfipeMay 

1,508 

GuDiberLiDd 

7,751 

Essex 

66.169 
2,763 

Hudson 

Hnnterdon 

87,182 
•8,215 

Mercer 

21,917 

Middlesex 

9,463 

Mo&moatb  

18,590 

Morria 

Ocean 

8,240 
1,519 

Pawate 

Salem 

Somerset 

86,186 

572 

1,149 

Sussex 

Union 

•1,280, 

Warren 

Total 

1,181,116 

1,444,988 

818,817 

*  Decrease. 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  jevenue 
fund  on  Oct.  81,  1889,  was  |241,996.48;  the  re- 
ceipts for. the  year  ensuing  were  $1,794,698.14; 
the  disbursements  were  $l,o02,933.75;  and  there 
remained  a  balance  of  1433.760.87  on  Oct.  31, 
1890.  The  receipts  include  the  following  items : 
Tax  on  railroad  corporations,  |l,050,4ol.20 ;  tax 
on  miscellaneous  corporations,  $292,137.10;  fees 
paid  for  certificates  of  new  corporations,  $99,- 
359.72  ;  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies, 
$5,450.78;  State -Prison  receipts,  $56,197.62; 
official  fees,  $21,825.65 ;  judicial  fees,  $12,648.24; 
interest  and  dividends,  $18,870;  proceeds  of  ar* 
bitration  in  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  matter, 
$235,000.  The  disbursements  for  ordinary  State 
expenses  were  as  follow :  State  and  county 
lunatic  asylums,  $215.597.13 ;  Home  for  Disabled 
Soldiers,  $33,659.17;  Reform  School  for  Boys, 
$57,209.02;  Industrial  School  for  Giris,  $7,437.13: 
pensions,  $4,145.88;  State  Prison,  $160,289.27; 
judicial  expenses,  $163,986.21 ;  State  govern- 
ment, $237,4:37.17;  National  Guard  and  military 
expenses,  $89,685.13;  advertising  and  printing, 
$175,419.80;  support  of  blind  and  feeble-minded, 
$54,418.02 ;  miscellaneous  expenses,  $104,064.20 ; 
loan  to  sinking  fund  to  pay  debt  and  interest, 
$37,389;  appropriation  to  sinking  fund  to  pay 
bonded  debt,  $90,000 :  total  ordinary  expenses, 
$1,430,737.13.  The  extraordinary  expenses  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $172,196.62.  The  balance 
of  $433,760.87  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  fund, 
on  Oct.  31,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  on 
Jan.  1,  1891,  amounting  to  $119,357,  and  the 
payment  of  ordinary  State  expenses  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  which  will  amonnt  to  about  $300.- 


000.  No  considerable  revenue  accrues  to  this 
fund  from  October  until  February. 

In  the  State  school  fund,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  State  revenue  fund,  the  balance  on 
Oct.  31,  1889,  was  $329,904.82;  the  receipts  for 
the  year  ensuing  were  $1,273,997.02;  the  disburse- 
ments. $941,876.20 ;  and  there  remained  on  Oot. 
31,  1890,  a  balance  of  $662,025.64.  The  per- 
manent investments  held  by  this  fund  at  the 
latter  date  amounted  to  $3,205,991.95,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  cash  balanjceof  $662,025.64, 
making  the  total  value  of  the  fund  $3,868,017.59. 
The  income  only  of  this  sum  is  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools. 

The  receipts  of  the  sinking  fund  during  the 
fiscal  year,  including  the  annual  State  appropria- 
tion, were  $166,418.03 ;  the  payments  therefrom, 
including  $100,000  of  the  principal  of  the  State 
debt  paid,  were  $170,726.69 ;  and  toUl  value  of 
the  fund  on  Oct  31  was  $553,107.06.  The 
bonded  State  debt  had  been  roduoed  to  $1,096,- 
300  on  Oct  31.  The  floating  debt  at  the  same 
date  was  $400,000,  but  was  reduced,  as  above 
stated,  to  $300,000  on  Dec.  31. 

ConntjT  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  New  Jer- 
sey counties  is  $5,159,339.  a  decrease  of  $2,133,- 
105  in  ten  vears.  The  bonded  debt  is  $4,868,- 
823,  and  the  floating  debt  $290,516.  Nearly 
every  countv  has  a  debt 

Legislative  Session.~The  regular  session  of 
the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  14,  and  adjourned 
on  May  23.  A  new  election  law,  which  includes 
the  Australian  ballot  system,  was  an  important 
result  of  the  session.  It  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Gk>vernor  of  county  boards  of 
registration,  which  shall  appoint  local  boards  of 
registrv  and  election  in  each  election  districts 
All  ballots  cast  at  any  election  for  any  public 
officer  or  officers  within  any  municipality  of  the 
StAte  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  at  public 
expense.  Candidates  for  ofilce  may  be  nominat- 
ed by  the  convention  or  caucus  of  any  party 
that  received  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote 
cast  at  the  last  election  in  the  district  or  politi- 
cal division  for  which  the  nomination  is  made. 
Candidates  may  also  be  nominated  by  petition,  if 
such  petition  is  signed  by  voters  equal  in  num- 
ber to  at  least  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  vot«  east 
at  the  last  election  in  the  district  in  which  the 
candidate  is  to  be  voted  for,  provided,  that  if 
the  candidate  is  to  be  voted  for  throughout  the 
State,  there  shall  be  at  least  800  signatures,  and 
if  in  any  district  less  than  the  State,  the  petition 
shall  be  signed  by  at  least.  6  voters  for  every 
hundred  votes  cast  in  the  last  election,  but  not 
more  than  200  signatures  shall  be  required  in 
any  such  case.  All  candidates  are  required  to 
write  their  acceptance  upon  the  nomination  cei> 
tificate.  The  municipal  clerks  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  printing  and  distributing  ballots 
containing  the  names  of  candidates  filed  with 
them,  and  all  other  ballots  shall  be  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  county  clerks.  A  separate 
ballot  shall  be  prepared  for  each  political  party, 
containing  the  names  of  all  candidates  of  the 
party,  under  the  name  of  the  party,  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  a  separate  ballot  may  be  printed  con- 
taining the  independent  nominees.  Ballots  shall 
be  of  white  paper,  uniform  in  size,  quality,  and 
type,  and  shall  contain  on  the  back  nothing  but 
the  words  of  '*  official  ballot  for,"  together  with 
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the  name  of  the  election  district,  the  date  of  the 
election,  and  a  fac  simile  signature  of  the  county 
or  municipal  clerk.  The  clerks  shall  also  provide 
a  sufficient  number  of  official  envelopes  made  of 
white  paper  and  stamped  on  the  back  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ballots.  They  shall  transmit  the 
ballots  and  envelopes  so  prepared  to  the  election 
officers  for  use  upon  election  day,  but  on  request 
of  any  voter,  ten  days  before  election,  they  may 
deliver  to  him  as  many  of  the  official  ballots  as 
he  wishes,  provided  he  shall  pay  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring and  printing  them,  but  no  official  enve- 
lope shall  be  so  furnished.  Such  ballots  may  be 
distributed  before  election  day,  and  may  be  used 
in  voting ;  bui  if  any  ballot  or  envelope  shall  be 
found  to  contain  any  mark  or  device  to  distin- 
guish it  from  others,  the  ballot  shall  be  void. 

Any  voter  may  erase  any  name  from  his  bal- 
lot, and  write  or  paste  any  name  thereon,  but  he 
mu3t  write  with  black  ink  or  black  pencil,  other- 
wise the  entire  ballot  shall  be  void,  and  pasters 
must  be  printed  in  black  ink  on  white  paper. 

Questions  submitted  to  the  people  shall  be 

f>rinted  at  the  end  of  each  ballot  oeneath  the 
ist  of  candidates,  and  if  any  such  questions  be 
marked  ofE  or  defaced  upon  the  ballot,  it  shall  be 
counted  as  a  negative  vote  ;  otherwise,  as  an  af- 
firmative vote.  Polling  places  shall  be  provided 
with  booths  or  compartments  having  a  swinging 
door  so  arranged  that  some  part  of  the  person  of 
a  voter  inside  shall  be  seen  from  the  outside. 
Said  booths  shall  each  contain  a  counter  or  shelf, 
and  shall  be  orovided  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  ballots  ana  envelopes  and  with  lead  pencils. 
There  shall  be  at  each  polling  place  not  less  than 
one  booth  for  every  seven ty-nve  voters  at  the 
last  election,  and  in  no  case  less  than  five  booths. 
They  shall  be  erected  within  a  railed  inclosure,  in 
which  the  ballot-box  shall  also  be  placed,  and 
shall  be  in  full  view  of  the  election  officers.  Ev- 
ery voter,  on  entering  within  the  railing,  shall 
receive  from  an  election  officer  at  least  one  of 
each  of  the  official  ballots,  and  one  envelope. 
With  these  he  shall  enter  a  booth,  closing  the 
door,  shall  then  prepare  his  ballot  and  place  it 
in  the  envelope  so  that  it  shall  be  entirely  con- 
cealed, and  shall  then  retire  from  the  booth  and 
forthwith  deposit  the  envelope  containing  his 
ballot  in  the  ballot-box.  Only  one  voter  shall 
be  allowed  within  a  booth  at  one  time,  but  no 
limit  is  placed  to  the  number  of  voters  that  may 
be  allowed  within  the  railed  inclosure.  Elec- 
tioneering within  100  hundred  feet  of  any  poll- 
ing place  is  forbidden.  It  is  expressly  provided 
that  town  meetings  shall  not  be  subject  to  this 
law. 

Another  act  provides  that  if  any  railroad  or 
canal  corporation  shall  surrendi^r  to  the  State 
any  right  it  may  have  of  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, the  State  shall  therefor  surrender  its  right 
or  claim  to  take  or  purchase  the  property  of  such 
corporation,  providmg,  that  every  such  corpora- 
tion must  pay  to  the  State  any  awards  made  or 
hereafter  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  State  against 
it. 

The  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  pro- 
posed by  the  Legislature  of  1889  were  agreed  to 
at  this  session,  and  provision  was  made  for  their 
submission  to  the  people  at  a  special  election  to 
•  be  held  on  Sept.  80. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 


Increasing  the  annual  salary  of  the  Governor  to 
$10,000. 

Forbidding  pawnbrokers  to  soil  at  the  house  or 
place  desirrnated  in  their  license  anything  but  goods 
pledged  or  pawned  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  buit- 
mesfl. 

Making  desertion  for  two  years  a  ground  of  divorce. 

Providing  that  the  court  of  chancery  may,  on  p«iti- 
tion,  authorize  a  niarricd  woman  to  convey  ner  real  es> 
tate  without  her  buAbond  joining;  in  the  deed  in  case 
he  id  unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  lunacy  or  other  men- 
tal incapacity. 

Authorizing  the  consolidation  of  religious  societies 
of  the  same  denomination. 

Providing  that  any  corporation  organized  for  benev- 
olent or  charitable  purposes  may  hold  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  not  exceeding  t&00,000  in  value.  Provid- 
ing for  the  incorporation  of  soeietiea  for  the  aid  of 
children  and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 

Appropriating  $40,000  for  a  new  ouilding  on  the 
State  Normal  School  grounds. 

Providing  additional  free  scholarships  at  the  State 
Agriculturu  College. 

jDirectins  that  all  license  fees  for  sale  of  liquors  re- 
ceived by  Uie  county  clerks  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
municipalities  withm  which  the  respective  licenses 
ure  to  be  exercised,  for  the  use  of  such  municipalities. 

To  authorize  the  establishment  of  fVee  public  libra- 
ries in  the  towns,  town>hlpe,  or  other  municipalities  of 
the  htate. 

Providing  that  every  citizen  entitled  to  vote  at  a 
fi;eneral  election  for  membem  of  the  Legislature  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  of  municipal  officers 
hold  in  the  municipality  where  he  resides. 

To  authorize  the  construction  of  an  additional  wing, 
and  certain  other  alterations,  at  the  State  Pnson,  ana 
appropriating^  $100,000  therefor. 

Appropriating  $25,000  to  erect  an  addition  to  the 
building  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Creating  a  State  board  of  medical  examiners. 

To  punish  any  person  who  shall  sell,  pledge,  pawn, 
or  secrete  any  property  that  he  has  borrowed,  hired, 
leased,  or  purcna^d  under  an  agreement  in  writing, 
where  the  title  of  such  property  is  not  to  pass  until 
the  agreement  is  fulfllled. 

Appropriating  $12,000  for  a  new  building  at  the 
Home  for  Feeble-minded  "Women,  at  Vineland. 

To  establish  in  the  State  House  a  museum  for  the 
reception  of  collections  of  the  natural  products  and 
mineral  staples  of  the  State  and  of  specimens  showing 
the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  State. 

Making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  or  offer 
for  sale,  baled  hay  or  straw  with  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  wei^lit  thereof  in  wood. 

Authorizing  cities  to  renew  maturing  bonds. 

Authorizing  the  Chief  Justice  and  each  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Chancellor,  and 
each  yicc-Clianccllor,  to  solemnize  marriages. 

Making  persons  who  carry  away  with  intent  to 
steal,  or  who  unlawfully  appropriate,  domestic  fowl, 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  over  $100,  or  to  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  not  over  three  years. 

Providing  that  all  persons  or  corporations  engaged 
in  the  business  of  flnl^hing  silk,  or  other  goods  of 
which  silk  is  the  component  part,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  lien  upon  the  goods  and  property  of  others  which 
may  come  into  their  possession  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
in|f  finished  and  prepared  for  sale  for  any  work  and 
labor  performed  or  materials  furnished  in  such  finish- 
ing and  preparation. 

Establishing  at  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  at  New  Brunswick,  a  central  weather  station, 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  officials  of  the  experiment  station. 

Authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  six 
persons  to  t^c  into  consideration  the  taxation  of 
propcrt^r,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  bill 
embodying  the  results  of  their  inquiries. 

Authorizing  the  school  authonties  in  the  various 
municipalities  and  school  districts  to  purchase  with 
school  ninds  United  States  fla^s,  and  to  display  them 
upon  the'pnblic-Bchool  buildings. 
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Edneatlon.— The  school  census  of  1890  shows 
the  number  of  children  in  the  St«te  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years  to  be  409,763,  an 
increase  of  10,710  over  the  previous  vear.  Of 
this  number,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  284,072,  an  increase  of  6,631.  The  num- 
ber of  children  attending  private  schools  was 
47.209,  an  increase  of  1,504.  The  number  of 
children  that  do  not  attend  any  school  is  esti- 
mated at  over  100,000. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  ex- 
penditures during  the  school  jear  ending  Aug. 
»1,  1890:  Teachers' salaries,  «2;227,131.68 ;  fuel, 
$111,388.52;  building,  repairing,  and  furnish- 
ing school-houses,  $593,083.73 ;  janitors'  salaries, 
books,  stationen*,  taking  school  census,  and  ex- 
penses, $341,618.20.  The  total  value  of  ordinary 
school  property  was  $8,629,493;  the  estimated 
value  of  State,  Normal,  and  Model  schools, 
boarding  houses,  and  furniture,  $300,000;  and 
the  estimated  value  of  Deaf  Mute  School  and 
furniture,  $100,000. 

There  are  4,464  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
of  whom  822  are  males,  receiving  an  average  sal- 
ary of  $76.02  per  month,  and  3,642  are  females, 
receiving  an  average  salary  of  $43.82  per  month. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  all  school  pur- 
poses during  the  year  was  $3,502,976.81. 

During  the  year  266  pupils  were  in  attendance 
at  the  Normal  School.  The  number  graduated 
from  the  advanced  course  was  11 ;  the  number 
graduated  from  the  elementary  course  was  46. 

Charities. — At  the  Morristown  Insane  Asy- 
lum 1,070  patients  were  cared  for  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  of  whom  539  were  males  and  581 
females.  During  the  year  182  patients  were  dis- 
charged, leaving  888  remaining  on  Oct.  81.  The 
daily  average  was  868.  The  receipts  for  main- 
taining the  institution  amounted  to  $248,583.09 ; 
the  expenditures  were  $281,894.15,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance Oct.  81  of  $11,688.94. 

At  the  Trenton  Insane  Asylum  there  were  955 
patients  under  treatment,  481  males  and  474  fe- 
males. There  were  168  discharged  during  the 
year,  leaving  787  remaining  on  Oct.  81.  The 
iiaily  average  was  774.  The  receipts,  including 
the  balance  on  hand  Oct  31, 1889,  amounted  to 
$205,844.83;  the  amount  disbursed  was  $191,- 
048.34;  leaving  a  balance  Oct.  31,  1890,  of  $14,- 
801.49. 

In  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  there  were  119 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  increase 
of  14  over  the  previous  year.  T^he  amount  paid 
for  salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  and  all  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  tuition  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  inmates  was  $38,212. 

Holdiers*  Home.— There  were  468  inmates  at 
the  home  on  Oct.  81,  an  increase  of  82  over  the 
number  at  the  same  date  last  year.  There  were 
admitted  during  the  year  428,  and  discharged, 
306.  The  average  numl)er  was  450.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  amounted  to  $57,736.84.  of 
which  $914  was  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report.  The  disbursements  amounted  to  $56,- 
723.11,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year 
of  $1,013.78. 

Prisons. — The  daily  average  number  of  pris- 
oners confined  in  the  State  Prison  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  973,  of  whom  940  were  males  and 
33  females.  This  is  an  average  of  8  over  the 
daily  average  of  the  previous  year.    There  are 


accommodations  for  only  706  prisoners,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  law  requiring  separate  confine- 
ment for  each  criminal  are  necessarily  yiolated. 
The  Le^slature  of  1890  appropriated  $100,000 
for  an  additional  wing  to  the  prison  and  hospital, 
and  also  $500  to  purdiase  a  library.  There  was 
also  appropriatea  in  the  act  approved  April  7, 
1888,  for  drainage  and  water  supply,  $30,000. 
making  a  total  of  $180,500  appropriated.  The 
condition  of  the  State  treasury  has  not  permitted 
the  expenditures  authorized  by  these  acts.  The 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $158,961.39,  and 
the  earnings  of  prisoners  were  $61,0i82.64,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  $97,878.75,  which  was  supplied 
from  the  State  treasury. 

At  the  State  Reform  School  there  were  372 
boys  on  Oct.  31, 1889 :  168  were  received  during 
the  year  ensuing ;  189  were  discharged ;  and  346 
remained  on  Oct  81, 1890.  There  was  received 
for  maintenance  during  the  year  the  sum  of 
$50,849.61,  and  from  sales  of  produce  and  other 
sources  $6,873.88,  making  a  total  of  $57,728.44. 
The  expenses  were  $58,962.38. 

At  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  on 
Oct.  81,  there  were  68  inmates,  and  16  were  un- 
der indenture.  The  total  receipts  were  $10,083.- 
82,  and  the  expenditures  $9,610.24. 

Militia. — The  National  Guard  consists  of  825 
officers  and  8,895  enlisted  men.  There  are  57 
companies  of  infantry  and  2  Gatling  gun  com- 
panies. The  expenses  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
$91,502.78,  being  about  $17,000  less  than  the  ex- 
penses for  1888.  The  range  for  rifie  practice 
was  opened  at  Sea  Girt  July  15, 1890,  and  prac- 
tice continued  to  and  including  Sept.  1, 1890.  In 
1889  there  were  511  marksmen ;  in  1890,  804. 

Riparian  Commlssionerg.— The  grants  in 
fee  made  by  the  commissioners  during  the  year 
ending  Oct.  31  amounted  to  $55,616.25,  the 
leases  converted  into  grants  to  $857,240.40,  and 
the  rentals  on  leases  heretofore  made  to  $104,821.- 
11,  making  the  total  cash  received  during  the 
year  from  these  sources  $517,677.76.  The  com- 
mission, with  the  Governor,  has  visited  person- 
ally the  shore  fronts  of  the  counties  of  Berven, 
Hudson.  Essex.  Union,  Middlesex  and  Mon- 
mouth during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining and  determining  prices  which  should  be 
obtained  by  the  State  for  its  lands  under  water, 
and  they  have,  in  almost  every  case,  advanced 
the  prices. 

Agriculture.— On  Jan.  29, 1890,  the  Governor, 
urged  by  complaints  of  the  farmers,  requested 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  him  ana  a  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  in- 
yestigate  the  present  depressed  condition  of  this 
industry.  The  State  Board  responded  by  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  one  from  each  congres- 
sional district.  After  conferences,  it  was  decid- 
ed to  request  the  county  boards,  granges,  and 
other  agricultural  organizations  throughout  the 
State,  to  hold  special  meetings  for  the  consider^ 
ation  of  certain  questions,  which  were  formulated 
by  the  committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
board,  and  the  Governor.  The  replies  to  these 
Questions  developed  the  fact  that  farm  lands  had 
aepreciated  about  40  percent,  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  that  they  are  now  valued  too  high  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  and  that  the  farmers  are  suf- 
fering from  unjust  discriminations  in  freight 
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rates.  The  Governor  recommends  that  the  tax 
laws  be  amended,  that  a  railroad  commission  be 
created,  and  that  a  commissioner  of  agriculture 
be  provided  for. 

flections. — Pursuant  to  the  legislative  act  of 
this  year,  a  special  election  was  held  on  Sept.  30, 
at  which  two  proposed  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution,  adopted  by  two  successive  Legisla- 
tures, were  submitted  to  the  people.  The  first 
amendment,  which  would  strike  from  the  Con- 
stitution the  provision  requiring  the  Legislature 
to  enact  general  and  not  local  laws  regulating  the 
internal  affairs  of  towns  and  counties,  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  8,328  yeas  to  59,050  nays. 
The  second  amendment,  which  would  strike  from 
the  Constitution  a  provision  requiring  the  Senate 
and  General  Assembly,  in  ioint  session,  to  ap- 
point judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  16,756  yeas  to  45,611  nays. 

At  the  November  election,  eight  members  of 
the  State  Senate  and  the  entire  General  Assem- 
bly were  chosen.  The  Democrats  elected  7  Sen- 
ators, and  the  Republicans  1.  Of  the  holdover 
Senators,  7  were  Democrats  and  6  Republicans, 
so  that  the  Senate  for  1891  will  consist  of  14  Dem- 
ocrats and  7  Republicans.  Of  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  chosen  at  the  same  time,  40  were 
Democrats  and  20  Republicans.  (  In  the  congres- 
sional elections  the  Republicans  elected  their 
candidates  in  the  First  and  Second  Districts,  and 
Democrats  were  elected  in  the  remaining  five,  a 
loss  of  two  seats  by  the  Republicans. 

NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.  The  tables 
of  the  United  States  census  of  1890  give  this 
Church  154  congregational  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  with  7,095  members.  The  direct- 
ory published  in  connection  with  the  *•  Journal " 
of  tne  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church 
for  1890  gives  in  its  list  of  ministers  the  names 
of  8  general  pastors,  103  pastors,  and  10  author- 
ized candidates  and  preachers ;  127  societies,  or 
places  containing  societies,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  75  in  England  and  Scotland,  1  in 
Austria,  4  in  Denmark,  13  in  France,  8  in  Ger- 
many, 1  in  Hungary,  9  in  Italy,  2  in  Norway,  14 
in  Sweden,  7  in  Switzerland,  13  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  3  in  India,  7  in  South  Africa,  5  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  1  each  in  Mauritius  and 
West  Falkland  Isles.  The  General  Convention 
includes  11  state  associations  and  10  societies. 

The  seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  beginning 
Jime  21.  The  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  presided. 
The  treasurer  reported  the  amount  of  $42,651 
to  the  credit  of  thirteen  special  funds  of  which 
he  had  the  charge.  The  general  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Board  of  Publication  had  been 
$2,686.  The  funds  in  its  hands  were  the  New 
Church  Messenger  fund  of  $22,459,  and  the  Mrs. 
McDonald  fund  of  $7,810.  The  Merchandise 
Department,  including  a  book  store  in  New  York, 
haa  been  practically  self-sustaining.  Besides  pub- 
lishing a  number  of  books  or  new  editions,  it  had 
dispo^  of  about  30.000  copies  of  tracts.  The 
Endowment  fund  of  the  Theological  School  had 
been  increased  to  $58,487,  and  its  property  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  valued  at  $16,618.  The 
school,  which  occupies  the  "  Sparks  Estate  *'  in 
Cambridge,  had  "  taken  its  place  in  a  ouiet,  or- 
derly manner,"  and  was  provided  with  ample 
and  suitable  accommodations.    Six  students  bad 


been  in  attendance.  The  New  Church  Buildinep 
fund  had  a  balance  of  $318,  and  was  credited 
with  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  value  of  $1,200.  The  value  of  the  Rice 
legacy  was  returned  at  $9,533,  and  that  of  the 
Rotch  legacy  (including  plates  and  manuscripts 
at  cost),  at  $37,286.  The  receipts  for  foreign 
missions  had  been  $4,752,  a  larger  amount  than 
in  any  former  year ;  and  the  endowment,  having 
been  increased  by  $1,125,  amounted  to  $2,125. 
All  the  old  fields  had  received  attention,  and 
several  new  ones  had  been  brought  to  notice  and 
supplied  to  a  limited  extent.  Of  the  foreign 
missions,  reports  were  presented  from  those  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  and  communica- 
tions had  been  received  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  in  Trinidad.  The  Convention 
fixed  upon  $10,000  as  the  amount  which  the 
Church  ought  to  raise  during  the  year  for  mis- 
sions. The  committee  on  the  publication  of 
Swedenborg's  manuscripts  reported  that  while, 
for  the  want  of  funds,  nothing  had  been  done  in 
thejnatter,  there  was  danger  that  prolonged  de- 
lay in  the  execution  of  the  work  might  prevent 
its  bein^  done  at  all,  for  the  writing  was  becom- 
ing too  uidistinct  to  be  photographed.  Two  new 
volumes  of  Latin  reprints  had  been  published  by 
the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publish- 
ing Society.  A  series  of  resolutions  defining  the 
position  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  by  it 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 

The  English  Conference.— The  Annual  Con- 
ference in  England  met  Aug.  11,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Rev.  John  Presland.  The  secre- 
tary reported  that  there  were  70  societies  con- 
nected with  the  Conference,  having  6,249  mem- 
bers. A  proposition  was  entertain^  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  permanent  committee  on  build- 
ing. Suggestions  for  increasing,  improving,  and 
concentrating  missionary  operations  were  ac- 
cepted as  the  basis  for  future  action.  The 
amount  of  the  funds  administered  by  the  Con- 
ference was  reported  as  being  £6*7,000.  A 
scheme  for  a  Minister's  Sustentation  fund,  sub- 
mitted in  1888,  having  failed  to  secure  adequate 
support,  was  suspended.  A  proposition  was  con- 
sidered for  co-operation  with  the  American  New 
Chureh  Sunday-School  Association  in  undertak- 
ing the  systematic  preparation  of  "  Commenta- 
ries on  tlie  Word,"  similar  in  form  tb  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  schools. 

NEWMAN,  JOHN  HENBT,  Cardinal,  born 
in  London,  England,  Feb.  21, 1801 ;  died  in  Bir- 
mingham, England,  Aug.  11,  1890.  His  father, 
who  belon^^  to  a  family  of  landed  proprietors 
in  Cambridgeshire,  was  a  wealthy  banker  of 
strong  Puritan  tendencies.  His  mother,  Jemima 
Fourdrinier,  was  of  French  Huguenot  origin, 
and  possessed  much  culture,  colored  bv  deep  re- 
ligious feeling.  They  had  three  children— two 
sons,  John  Henry  and  Francis,  and  a  daughter, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  Mozlev.  All 
three  were  remarkably  gifted,  and  revealed  their 
superior  aptitudes  at  an  early  age.  John  Henry 
knew  the  Bible  almost  by  heart,  and  read,  in  ad- 
dition to  Calvinistic  works,  Paine's  ** Tracts" 
and  Hume's  "Essays"  before  he  was  fifteen. 
Then  he  was  converted,  and  began  to  experience 
those  strong  religious  convictions  that  clung  to 
him  through  life. 
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He  received  most  of  his  early  education  at  a 
private  school  in  Ealinp,  kept  by  Dr.  Nicholas, 
which  was  famous  in  its  day,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  class,  with  his  broth- 
er Francis  not  far  below.  His  t^eachers  said  he 
had  extraortlinary  quickness  of  understanding, 
learned  what  he  wished,  and  wished  to  learn 
everything — literature,  art,  science.  But  he  pre- 
ferred to  devote  himself  to  music.  When  he 
had  not  a  book  in  his  hand,  he  was  pretty  sure 
to  be  engaged  in  practicing  on  the  violin.  He 
compost  an  opera  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the 
name  he  was  familiarly  known  by  was  *•  the  lit- 
tle Mozart."  He  was  at  the  same  time  gay  and 
sprightly,  and  was  as  ardent  in  his  devotion  to 
the  school  games  as  to  his  intellectual  labors.  It 
was  the  wish  of  his  parents 'that  he  should  be- 
come a  lawyer.  But  an  event,  apparently  insig- 
nificant, decided  his  career.  Some  theological 
works  fell  into  his  hands,  among  them  the  writ- 
ing of  Thomas  Scott,  Law's  •*  Serious  Call,"  and 
Milner's  **Chui'ch  History."  The  impression 
produced  on  him  by  these  works  had  the  force 
of  a  revelation.  He  received  from  them,  he  re- 
lates in  the  "Apologia,"  those  "impressions  of 
dogma"  that  were  never  afterward  obscured. 
He  also  read  Newton  on  the  prophecies,  and  be- 
came convinced  that  the  Po{3e  was  anti-Christ,  a 
conviction  that  hardly  left  him  until  a  few  years 
before  he  became  a  Catholic.  The  change  was 
so  complete  that  he  scarcely  remembered  the  fif- 
teen years  that  preceded  it  He  heard  a  myste- 
rious voice  drawmg  him  toward  the  temple.  He 
felt  also  that  to  work  out  his  destiny  ne  must 
lead  a  single  life.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
impressions,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  formed  friendships  that  were  to  encour- 
age him  in  his  determinatioh.  He  acquired,  al- 
most from  the  first  moment,  an  influence  over 
his  companions  that  came  from  the  fascination 
of  his  moral  nature.  The  kind  of  religious  de- 
votion with  which  they  listened  to  him  is  said  to 
have  been  due  as  much  to  the  singularly  melodi- 
ous tones  of  his  voice  as  to  the  commanding  sin- 
cerity of  his  words.  He  was  graduated  in  1820, 
receiving,  to  the  surprise  of  his  fellow-students, 
only  a  third-class.  In  1823  he  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  Oriel,  the  most  distinguished  college  of 
the  university. 

Newman^did  not  feel  himself  quite  at  home 
during  his  'first  year  of  residence.  The  college 
contained  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the 
university — Whately,  Arnold,  Keble,  Pusey, 
Hawkins,  Hurrell  Froude,  and  others.  An  in- 
stance of  Newman's  beautiful  feeling  of  rever- 
ence for  all  those  whom  he  considered  his  supe- 
riors is  shown  in  his  account  of  what  occurred  on 
the  day  of  his  election,  when  he  was  sent  into  the 
Tower  to  shake  hands  with  the  provost  and  fel- 
lows. "  I  bore  it  till  Keble  took  my  hand,  and 
then  felt  so  abashed  and  unworthy  of  the  honor 
done  me  that  I  seemed  quite  desirous  of  sinking 
into  the  ground." 

In  1824  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  ap- 
pointed curate  of  St.  Clement's:  in  1825  became 
vice-principal  at  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  shortly 
afterward  tutor  at  Oriel.  Up  to  this  time  he  was 
considei*ed  as  belonging  to  the  evangelical  school 
of  the  Enelish  Church.  Under  the  influence  of 
Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  the  friend  to  whom  he 
was  most  attached,  and   Keble,   he   gradually 


changed  his  religious  views  for  others  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  then  held  in  the  English 
Church,  and  in  1827  he  completely  separated 
from  the  evangelical  party  in  the  university. 
He  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  in  1828, 
and  then  oegan  by  his  sermons  to  lay  the  basis 
of  the  religious  system  to  which  his  friend  Pusey 
gave  his  name.  As  tutor  he  was  exercising'  an 
extraordinarv  influence  overall  the  students  who 
came  under  his  charge,  and  the  progress  of  his 
opinions  among  them  began  to  alarm  the  college 
authorities.  When  remonstrated  with  he  said 
simply:  "I  consider  the  college  tutor  to  have  a 
care  of  souls,"  and  rather  thanjgive  way  he  re- 
signed his  tutorship  in  1831.  This  resignation 
is  generally  considered  the  beginning  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement. 

In  company  with  Hurrell  Froude  he  visited 
Rome  in  the  following  year,  then  traveled 
through  Sicily,  and  was  attacked  by  ferer  at 
Leon  forte.  He  was  believed  to  be  dying,  but 
kept  constantly  repeating,  "  I  shall  not  die,  I 
have  a  work  to  do.  He  recovered  and  reached 
England  in  July,  1833.  During  this  journey  he 
wrote  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  a  hymn  which  is 
now  a  classic  and  has  become  popular  with  Ptot- 
estants  of  every  denomination. 

On  his  return  Newman  found  the  state  of  the 
English  Church  even  more  alarming  than  the 
news  that  had  reached  him  in  Italy  indicated^ 
The  Reform  act  of  1830  had  given  a  democratic 
impulse  to  the  nation,  and  the  established  religion 
was  the  flrst  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  new  con- 
ditions created  by  it.  Bishoprics  in  Ireland  were 
suppressed,  and  other  symptoms  of  what  he  con- 
sidered grave  dangers  in  the  near  future  were 
not  wanting.  Keble  delivered  his  celebrated  ser- 
mon on  "  National  Apostasy,"  which  gave  tone 
to  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  the  anniversaiy  of 
which  Newman  afterward  observed  as  a  religious 
festival.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  future 
cardinal,  Anglicanism  had  no  foundation  unless 
it  had  valid  credentials  to  show  of  its  divine  in- 
stitution, and  these  he  firmly  believed  it  had. 
But  where  were  thev  to  be  found  f  Clearly  in 
theteachinff  of  the  llniversal  Church.  This'rea- 
soning  rendered  necessary  an  appeal  to  the  far 
thers  and  to  the  history  of  the  Chui-ch.  New- 
man had  recourse  to  the  fathers,  and,  as  a  result 
oi  his  researches,  he  invented  the  **  Via  Media." 
or,  if  it  was  not  invented  by  him,  his  powerful 
genius  gave  it  a  passing  energy,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  the  point  around  which  the  battle 
raged.  This  system  was  intended  by  him  to  be 
a  protest  against  the  defects  of  Protestantism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  against  the  excesses  of  the 
Roman  Church  on  the  other.  To  scatter  his 
views  throughout  the  kingdom  Newman  had  re- 
course to  means  unknown  previously  in  the  his- 
ton'  of  the  English  Church.  He  began  the  famous 
"  'fracts  for  the  Times,"  "  out  of  his  own  head," 
as  he  afterward  declared,  and  wrote  the  first  one 
himself.  They  were  little  pamphlets  or  loose 
sheets,  and  were  read  in  every  corner  of  England. 
The  effect  produced  by  them  might  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  "  Provincial  Letters  "  in  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  Their  success  was  like  the  explosion 
of  a  mine,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
dismayed;  but  their  representations  and  pro- 
tests at  first  only  encouraged  the  movement. 
When  Tract  XC  ajppeai*ed  the  whole  country  was 
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in  an  uproar.  In  it  Newman  maintained  that  the 
aim  of  the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles  "  of  the  English 
Church  was  to  condemn  the  abuses  of  certain 
doctrines  and  not  the  doctrines  themselves,  and 
that  subscription  might  be  mlide  to  them  in  a 
Catholic  though  not  in  a  Roman  sense.  This 
tract  was  solemnly  censured  by  the  teaching  body 
of  the  university,  and  a  formal  retraction  was 
demanded.  This  was  refused,  but  at  the  request 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  the  ti-acts  ceased  to  ap- 
pear. They  were  replaced,  however,  by  other 
forms  of  combat,  anu  Newman,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "  Catholicus,"  wrote  for  the  "  Times  " 
a  series  of  letters  that  intensified  the  conflict. 

In  1843  he  resig^ned  St.  Mary's,  previously  re- 
tracting publicly  all  the  severe  tninpt  he  had 
said  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  After  what 
was  practically  a  separation  from  the  established 
Church,  he  withdrew  to  the  village  of  Littlemore, 
about  two  miles  from  Oxford,  where,  in  company 
with  his^oung  friends,  he  led  a  life  of  the  sever- 
est asceticism.  He  wrote  no  more,  and  showed 
himself  nowhere.  A  delicate  conscience  imposed 
upon  him  the  duty  of  silence  until  he  had  made 
up  his  mind.  The  crisis  came  on  Oct.  10,  1845, 
when  he  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church 
by  Father  Dominic,  a  member  of  the  Passionist 
order.  The  news  was  at  first  listened  to  with  in- 
credulity. When  it  became  certain,  the  dismay 
was  indescribable,  and  was  echoed  in  the  leading 
organs  of  public  opinion.  "  The  Anglican  Church 
reeled  under  it,"  said  Lord  Beaconf^field  long 
afterward,  '*  and  still  reels."  **  It  is  the  greatest 
event  that  has  occurred  in  England  since  the 
Reformation,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone. 

On  the  advice  of  Dr.  (afterward  Cardinal) 
Wiseman,  Newman  continued  the  monastic  life 
of  Littlemore  for  a  year  longer,  and  then  was 
called  to  Oscott,  where  he  remained  till  October, 
1846.  He  afterward  went  to  Rome  to  prepare 
for  ordination  in  the  Catholic  ChuR^h.  He  was 
ordained  priest  and  received  into  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratorians.  He  returned  to  England 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1847,  and,  after  living  suc- 
cessively in  different  Catholic  colleges,  gathered 
around  him  some  of  his  old  disciples  and  found- 
ed with  them  the  English  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  The  new  community 
was  at 'first  established  in  a  dancing  hall  in  Bir- 
mingham, until  the  charity  of  his  coreligionists 
enabled  him  to  erect  a  spacious  house  in  1851,  at 
Edgbaston.  in  the  suburbSi  There  he  led  for 
several  years  the  life  of  the  humblest  and  most 
self-sacrificing  priest,  and  among  other  deeds 
of  quiet  heroism,  volunteered  to  minister  to  the 
sufferers  from  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849  at 
Bilston.  In  1850  he  delivereu,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England,  his  sermon 
on  the  "  Second  Spring,^'  which  Macaulay  knew 
by  heart  and  used  to  recite  in  toqes  of  enthusi- 
asm. In  the  same  year  his  calm  and  laborious 
life  was  disturbed  by  a  grave  incident.  Father 
Hyacinth  Aehilli,  an  Italian  monk  who  had  bc- 
come  a  Protestant,  was  making  violent  attacks 
on  the  Church  he  had  left  in  different  parts  of 
England.  When  he  came  to  Birmingham,  New- 
man, who  was  then  delivering  his  "  Lectures  on 
the  Position  of  Catholics,"  devoted  one  of  them 
to  a  revelation  of  the  private  life  of  Aehilli 
before  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Catholic 
Church.    After  fifteen  months  of  silence,  the  lat- 


ter brought  an  action  for  libel,  and  Newman  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Court  to  produce 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  They 
came  in  large  numbers  from  Italy,  Malta,  ana 
elsewhere,  and  testified  to  the  truthof  the  charts 
of  unchastity  made  by  Newman.  But  the  jury 
acce])ted  the  denial  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Newman 
was  fined  $500  and  condemned  to  remain  in 
prison  until  it  was  paid.  The  verdict  was  gen- 
erally censured,  ana  the  "Times"  declared  that 
henceforward  Catholics  had  the  right  to  say  that 
there  was  no  justice  for  them  in  England.  The 
fine  was  at  once  paid  ;  but  the  costs  of  the  trial 
amounted  to  more  than  |60,000,  owing  to  the 
expense  of  bringing  over  so  many  witnesses. 
This  gave  the  Catholics  of  Europe  and  America 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  admiration  for 
the  illustrious  convert,  and  a  far  larger  sum  than 
was  needed  was  speedily  collected. 

Freed  from  the  anxieties  of  this  painful  trial, 
the  Superior  of  the  Oratory  of  Birmingham  pur- 
sued his  religious  mission  and  multiplied  his  la- 
bors; for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his 
Church  imposed  new  duties  on  his  zeal.  He  had 
become  the  moderator  of  the  Catholic  movement, 
and  no  important  work  was  accomplished  with- 
out his  participation.  In  1854  the  Irish  bishops 
confided  to  him  the  task  of  organizing  the  Catn- 
olic  University  of  Dublin.  In  spite  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  arose  from  the  refusal  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  recognize  its  degrees,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  the  foundation  of  an  institution 
of  which  Ireland  is  justly  proud.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1858,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
passea  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study  at  Edgbas- 
ton. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he 
threw  himself  with  great  energy  into  the  work 
of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  engaged  a 
body  of  writers  to  assist  him.  For  some  un- 
known reason,  this  was  after  a  time  abandoned, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
known  to  have  been  translated  by  Newman  may 
be  found  among  his  manuscripts.  Another  dis- 
appointment was  his  failure  to  establish  a  branch 
of  nis  congregation  at  Oxford,  the  Holy  See  re- 
fusing to  sanction  the  project,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  result  in  attracting  Catholic  young 
men  to  the  neighboring  Protestant  university. 
He  now  set  up  a  school  at  Edgbaston,  modeled 
on  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  which 
has  turned  out  many  distinguished  pupils. 

In  1864  occurred  the  event  that  changed  the 
whole  course  of  English  feeling  in  his  regard. 
Up  to  this  period  "  renegade  and  traitor "  were 
the  terms  commonly  applied  to  him  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  the  press.  Henceforward  he  was  to  be 
the  model  of  unstained  honor  and  pure  and  lofty 
character  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  of  every 
creed  and  class.  '  In  an  article  in  "  Macmillan  s 
Magazine,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  oc- 
curred the  passage :  "  Truth  for  its  own  sake  had 
never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy. 
Father  Newman  informs  us  that  it  need  not, 
and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be."  We  can  not 
enter  here  into  the  controvei-sy  that  ensued,  in 
which  the  keen  and  poignant  irony,  the  match- 
less and  polished  sarcasm  of  the  great  master  of 
English  prose  showed  at  its  brightest.  Enough 
to  say  that  it  produced  the  "  Apologia  pro  sua 
Vita,^*  the  work  that  forever  shattered  the  preju- 
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dices  that  had  hitherto  prevented  his  country- 
men from  doinc^  Newman  justice.  The  motto 
that  he  prefixed  to  it,  Cor  <id  cor  loquitur,  was 
singularly  realized.  Newman  had  at  last  reached 
the  heart  of  England.  The  ** Apologia"  came 
out  in  seven  parts  between  April  21  and  June  2, 
and  the  interest  increased  with  each  succeeding 
number.  Clerks  were  seen  studying  it  as  they 
went  to  their  offices  in  the  morning,  and  preachers 
made  it  the  topic  of  their  sermons. 

When  the  Vatican  Council  opened  in  1869 
Newman  was  one  of  the  eminent  theologians  in- 
vited to  Rome  to  advise  with  the  Holy  See  and 
draw  up  the  schemata  which  the  fathers  were  to 
consider.  Though  he  declined,  he  paid  close  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  Like 
many  other  Itoman  Catholic  dignitaries,  he 
doubted  the  expediency  of  a  definition  of  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility;  but  he  had  be- 
lieved and  taugnt  the  doctrine  itself  long  before 
the  Council  assembled,  and  when  it  was  defined 
he  accepted  it  without  hesitation.  The  great 
oratorian  being  now  regarded  by  all  parties  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  contemporary  England,  it 
was  considered  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a 
formal  recognition  of  his  genius  and  virtue.  No 
one,  then,  was  surprised  when  Trinity  College 
offered  him  an  honorary  fellowship  in  1877, 
although  he  was  the  first  Catholic  to  obtain 
this  distinction  since  the  Reformation.  His  re- 
turn to  Oxford,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
thirty  years, was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumph.  He 
was  the  guest  of  the  President  of  Trinity  and 
was  received  hj  all  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity cor{>oration  as  a  master. 

Modest  and  simple  amid  all  the  honors  show- 
ered upon  him,  Newman  hesitated  long  before 
accepting  the  dignity  of  the  purple  in  1879.  For 
some  weeks  a  paragraph  in  the  '*  Times ''  headed 
'* Cardinal  or  not  Cardinal"  created  almost  as 
much  excitement  as  that  which  attended  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  "  Apologia."  To  take  away  every 
pretext  for  a  refusal,  Leo  XIII  dispensed  him 
from  the  obligation  of  residing  at  Rome,  a  re- 
quirement demanded  from  cardinals  who  are  not 
bishops.  He  arrived  in  Rome  on  April  24, 1879. 
His  health  was  much  affected  during  his  stay  in 
the  city.  The  formal  announcement  of  his  crea- 
tion as  cardinal  deacon  was  brought  to  him  on 
May  12  at  the  Palazzo  del  Pigna,  where  he  was 
the  center  of  a  brilliant  throng  of  American  and 
English  Catholics  and  of  high  dignitaries,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical.  The  address  that  he  deliverei 
on  the  occasion  excited  universal  admiration. 
"  It  was,"  wrote  Dr.  Pusey,  "  a  beautiful  speech, 
the  old  John  Henry  Newman  speaking  out  the 
truth,  yet  not  wounding  a  single  heart."  He  was 
assigned  the  Church  of  San  Gcorgio  as  his  title, 
and  thus  became  the  Cardinal  of  St.  George.  He 
returned  by  slow  stages,  and  reached  Edgbaston 
on  July  1.  He  continued  to  govern  his  monas- 
tery and  direct  the  school  he  had  founded  as  in 
the  past,  at  the  same  time  regularly  making  his 
own  bed  and  setting  his  sleeping-room  in  order 
every  morning  after  rising  at  5  A.  m.  Cardinal 
Newman  passed  away  peacefully,  surrounded  by 
his  spiritual  children. 

His  works  comprise  more  than  40  volumes, 
ranging  through  all  the  forms  of  literature. 
Among  them  are :  *'  Lectures  on  Romanism  and 
Popular  Protestantism"  (1837);  "Letter  to  J. 


Fausset  on  Certain  Points  of  Faith"  (1888); 
"Parochial  Sermons "(8  vols.,  London.  188H-'44 
-'90) ;  "  Doctrine  of  Justification  "  (London,  1840 
-'90) ;  "  Church  of  the  Fathers  "  (London.  1840- 
'90);  "Essays  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Middle 
Ages"  (1848);  "Annotated  Translation  of  St. 
Athanasius  "  (London,  1842-'44-'90) :  "  Sermofw 
on  Theory  of  Religious  Belief"  (1844);  "De- 
velopment of  Christian  Doctrine  "  (1846) ;  "  Lpss 
and  Gain,  or  the  Story  of  a  Convert "  (London, 
1848;  9th  ed.,  1890);  "Discourses  addressed 
to  Mixed  Congregations"  (London,  1850-^90); 
"  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks"  (1854) ; 
"Apologia  pro  sua  Vita"  (I^ndon,  1864-*90); 
"  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  his  Recent  Eirenicon  ** 
(1866);  "Calista,  an  Historical  Tale"  (London. 
1890) ;  "  Difficulties  of  Anglicans  "  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1890);  "Dream  of  Gerontius"  (London, 
1890);  "Essav  on  Assent"  (London,  1890); 
"  Historical  Sketches  "  (3  vols.) ;  "  Idea  of  a ' 
Universitv";  "Verses  on  Various  Occasions"; 
"Via  Media"  (2  vols.).  See  also  "Cardinal 
Newman,"  bv  John  Oldcastle  (London,  8d  ed., 
1890),  and  his  "Letters  and  Correspondence, 
with  a  Brief  Autobiography,"  edited  by  Anne 
Mozley  (2  vols.,  London,  1890).  The  accom- 
panying portrait  shows  Newman  at  the  age  of 
forty-four. 

NEW  MEXICO,  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  organized  Sept.  9,  1850;  area,  122,580 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each 
decennial  census,  was  61,547  in  1850 ;  98,516  in 
1860:  91,874  in  1870:  119,565  in  1880;  and  153»- 
593  in  1890.    Capital,  Santa  Fe. 

(jlOTernment — The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  L. 
Bradford  Prince,  Republican ;  Secretary,  Benja- 
min M.  Thomas;  Treasurer,  Antonio  Ortiz  y 
Salazar;  Auditor,  Trinidad  Aland;  Solicitor- 
General,  Edward  L.  Bartlett;  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  Henry  C.  Burnett:  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Elisha  Van  Long,  suc- 
ceeded by  James  O'Brien;  Associate  Justices, 
William  D.  Lee,  William  H.  Whiteman,  succeeded 
by  Edward  P.  Seeds,  John  R.  McFie,  and  Al- 
fred A.  Freeman  (appointed  in  October  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  providing 
for  an  additional  justice  of  the  Territorial  Su- 
preme Court). 

Popalation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  Territory  by  counties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  national  census  of  this  year, 
compared  with  the  population  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  1880 : 


1880. 

1890. 

laci^ 

17,«6 
8,998 

7,6IS 
4.689 
2,513 
9,T51 
11,028 

10,867 

"im 

11.<^ 
18,095 

80.918 
7,974 
9,191 
9.657 
7.081 
10.618 
ll,6d4 
1,890 
24.204 
18,568 
81680 
9,606 
9,968 
18,876 

8,688 

Colfax    

4.676 

DoAa  Ada 

1,679 

Grant 

&n8 

Lincoln 

4>68 

Mora          

867 

Rio  Arriba ... 

Ban  Joan 

San  Miguel 

511 
1,890 
8,5r6 

SantaFA 

Hierra           

8.695 
8.680 

1,780 

Taoa        

•1,161 

Valencia. 

781 

Total 

119.585 

158,C98 

S4.088 

• 
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Finances.— The  finance  act  known  as  the 
**  Perea  bill,"  passed  at  the  session  of  1889,  has 
caused  improvement  in  Territorial  finances.  The 
contrast  in  expenses  before  and  after  March  4, 
1^9,  when  it  went  into  effect,  was  striking. 
Under  the  old  system  the  Territorial  expenses 
from  Dec  16, 1886,  to  March  8, 1889,  were  $595,- 
134.37,  or  an  average  of  $269,947  yearly.  Under 
the  new  system  the  expenses  from  March  4, 1889. 
to  Dec.  3, 1890,  were  $271,665.26,  an  average  of 
$  155,237  yearly.  In  the  latter  figure^  the  amount 
paid  to  the  new  Territorial  institutions,  $3,000  in 
1889  and  $18,050  in  1890.  is  not  included,  as 
there  was  no  such  expense  before  March,  1889. 
The  court  expenses  show  the  greatest  decrease. 
They  were  $351,558  from  Dec  16, 1886,  to  March 
3.  1889,  and  only  $90,560  from  March  4, 1889,  to 
Dec.  3,  1890.  The  total  Territorial  expenses 
during  the  fiscal  vear  ending  March  3,  1890, 
were  $149,430.39.  During  1889  Territorial  bonds, 
to  the  amount  of  $39,000,  issued  in  aid  of  the 
Penitentiary,  were  redeemed  and  canceled.  The 
Territorial  debt,  thereby  reduced,  stood  as  fol- 
lows in  September,  1890 :  Outstanding  warrants, 
$150,960.94:  Capitx>l-building  bonds,  $200,000; 
Penitentiary-buflding  bonds,  $120,000;  Capitol 
contingent  bonds,  $50,000;  current-expense 
bonds,  $150,000 ;  provisional  indebtedness  bonds, 
$200,000;  total,  $870,960.94. 

Yalaation. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  in  the  Territory  in  1887  was  $45,462,- 
459,  in  1888  it  was  $^,690,723,  and  in  1889 
$46,041,010.  Included  in  the  assessment  for 
1889  were  50,552  horses,  4,339  mules,  1,254,649 
cattle,  1,820,735  sheep,  54,133  ffoats,  4,127  burros, 
and  5.636  swine.  Tne  rate  of  taxation  for  Ter- 
ritorii^  purposes  in  1890  was  86  cents  on  $100. 

County  I^ebt8.— The  total  debt  of  New  Mexico 
counties  is  $1,650,837,  an  increase  of  $1,565,- 
965  in  ten  je&n,  $1,559,271  being  bonded  and 
$91,566  floating.  Of  the  counties  reporting  only 
1  has  no  debt. 

Edneation. — ^The  report  of  the  Territorial 
Auditor  presents  the  following  public-school 
statistics,  based  on  returns  from  count v  officers, 
covering  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1889 :  Pupils 
of  school  affe,  43,864;  number  enrolled  in  the 
public  scihools  (4  counties  wanting),  11,638 ;  aver- 
age daily  attendance  (3  counties  wanting),  11,- 
456;  teachers  employed  (3  counties  wanting), 
male  239,  female  152;  receipts  for  school  pur- 
poses^ $123,895.53;  expenditures  (2  counties 
wanting),  $79,185.95.  Private  schools  in  the 
Territory  reported  2,107  pupils — 1,069  males  and 
1,038  females.  The  Territorial  Governor  pre- 
sent the  following  figures  for  the  same  period, 
based  partly  on  returns  and  partly  on  estimates : 
Number  of  public  schools,  508 ;  number  of  school- 
houses,  130;  male  teachers,  354;  female  teach- 
ers, 176;  pupils  enrolled,  27,052;  average  daily 
attendance,  17,018.  The  English  language  is 
used  entirely  in  164  schools,  the  Spanish  in  139, 
and  in  184  both  languages  are  used.  The  Gov- 
ernor says :  "  English  is  taught  in  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  schools,  and  as  the  desire  of  every 
Spanish-speaking  New  Mexican  is  that  his  chif- 
dren  should  understand  English,  it  would  l)e 
taught  in  all  if  English-speaking  teachers  could 
be  £)und  for  the  small  salaries  wliichcan  be  paid 
in  remote  districts." 

The  Legislature  of  1889  provided  for  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  a  university  at  Albuqueraue,  an 
agricultural  college  at  Las  Cruces,  and  a  school  of 
mines  at  Socorro ;  but  the  tax  devoted  to  their 
use  is  not  vet  fully  available,  and  only  the  agri- 
cultural college  has  been  opened,  being  sustained 
bv  an  appropriation  from  the  United  States. 
The  first  term  at  this  institution  began  on  Jan. 
21,  and  the  second  on  Sept.  1.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  77  students  had  been  admitted.  A 
three-story  brick  building  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. More  than  200  acres  of  agricultural  laud 
have  been  given  for  the  use  of  the  college  by 
the  people  of  Las  Cruces  and  La  Mesilla. 

Penitentiary.— The  Territorial  Penitentiary, 
at  Santa  F^,  contained  108  male  and  6  female 

Srisoners  on  Sept.  1.  Considerable  revenue  is 
erived  from  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  of  which 
about  8,000  are  produced  daily. 

Mining. — The  product  of  precious  metals  in 
the  Territory  for  1890,  as  reported  by  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  was  $1,658,991,  of  which  $376,034 
was  the  value  of  the  gold  product,  and  $1,282,- 
957  of  the  silver  product. 

Railroads.— The  railroad  mileage  of  the  Ter- 
ritory in  1890  was  as  follows :  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F6,  690-20;  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
192*26;  Southern  Pacific,  167*22;  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande,  160-47;  Denver,  Texas  and  Fort 
Worth,  83-30;  SanU  F6  Southern,  39;  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  32 ;  total,  1,364-45.  Of  actual 
railroad  building  there  has  been  very  little  dur^ 
iug  the  year. 

Land  Titles. — For  thirty-six  years  the  plan 
of  adjudication  contemplateid  by  the  act  of  July 
22, 1854,  has  been  in  operation,  and  yet  but  little, 
comparatively,  has  been  accomplished  toward 
the  settlement  of  land  titles.  Down  to  July  1, 
1890,  213  grants  have  been  presented  to  the  sur- 
veyor-general for  action ;  m  162  cases  he  had 
taken  testimony  and  made  reports  to  the  Interior 
Department,  Previous  to  1870  Congress  acted 
on  44  of  these  cases,  during  the  next  decade  it 
acted  on  only  1,  and  since  1879  it  has  not  at- 
tempted to  consider  any  cases  whatever.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  several  times  passed 
a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  similar  to 
that  which  existed  in  California,  to  settle  these 
titles,  only  to  be  met  by  the  objections  of  the 
Senate,,  which  insists  that  they  should  be  ad- 
judicated by  the  existing  courts.  Several  bills 
are  pending  before  Congress  designed  to  settle 
the  diflftculties. 

Constitational  Conrentlon.— Pursuant  to 
authority  conferred  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention that  met  in  September,  1889,  its  presi- 
dent, J.  Francisco  Chavez,  on  June  15,  issued  a 
call  reconvening  the  convention  at  Santa  F6  on 
Aug.  18.  At  this  meeting  several  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  instrument  as  adopted 
in  16^9.  Among  other  amendments,  the  date  at 
which  the  Constitution  should  be  submitted  to 
the  people  was  changed  from  Nov.  4,  1890,  to 
Oct.  7,  of  the  same  year.  The  convention  ad- 
journed sine  die  oh  Aug.  21.  For  various 
reasons,  the  Constitution  in  its  amended  form 
did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Democrats  of  the 
Territory,  but  was  generally  supported  by  the 
Republicans.  Its  adoption  or  rejection  became 
largely  a  question  of  party  policy.  At  the  elec- 
tion on  Oct.  7  the  vote  was  7,943  in  favor  of  the 
Constitution,  and  16,180  against  it. 
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Political.— On  Sept.  8,  a  Democratic  Terri- 
torial Convention  met  at  Silver  City,  and  re- 
nominated Antonio  Joseph  for  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress. The  platform  condemned  the  proposed 
Constitution  that  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  on  Oct.  7. 

'rhe  Republican  Territoral  Convention  met  at 
Albuquerque  on  Sept.  18,  and  nominated  Mariano 
S.  Otero  for  Delegate.  The  platform  contains 
the  following : 

The  Republican  party  of  New  Mezioo  dedaree  it- 
self as  uncouivocallv  in  favor  at  all  timed  of  the  ad- 
mission of  New  Mexico  into  the  Union  of  States,  under 
au^  possible  circumstances,  as  the  one  essential  oon- 
dltion  of  our  progress  and  advancement. 

At  the  November  election  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  successful,  Joseph  receiving  17,206 
votes,  and  Otero  15,143.  Members  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  were  elected  at  the  same  time, 
as  follow:  Council,  Republicans  7,  Democrats 
8,  representatives  of  an  independent  movement 
called  the  People's  party,  2;  House,  Republi- 
cans 11,  Democrats  9,  People's  party  4. 

But  the  membership  of  each  Hpuse,  as  above 
given,  was  not  determined  until  after  a  contest 
between  the  district  court  of  the  Territoiy  and  the 
Democratic  county  commissioners  of  Santa  F6 
and  Taos  Counties,  who  sought  to  def v  the  orders 
of  the  court.  In  these  two  counties  the  vote  was 
close,  but  the  complete  returns,  as  unofficially 
reported,  indicated  the  election  of  nearly  all  of  the 
Republican  candidates,  especially  a  Republican 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  each 
county  and  two  Republican  members  of  the 
House  from  each  county.  After  the  election  the 
ballot-box,  ballots,  and  returns  from  each  voting 
precinct  are  sent  to  the  county  commissioners, 
who  are  required  by  law  to  canvass  the  returns 
and  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the  successful 
candidates.  In  Santa  F6  County  the  ballot-box 
and  returns  from  one  strong  Republican  precinct 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  office  of  the 
commissioners,  ana  they  refused  to  canvass  the 
vote  cast  in  that  precinct,  although  a  certificate 
from  the  election  officers  stating  the  vote  actually 
cast  was  offered  to  the  board.  The  omission  of 
this  precinct  would  change  the  result  and  elect 
the  Democratic  candidates.  The  board  also  re- 
jected the  returns  from  several  other  Republican 
precincts,  on  technical  grounds.  It  was  there- 
upon summoned  before  Justice  Seeds,  of  the 
district  court-,  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not 
count  the  whole  vote.  A  hearing  was  held,  and 
on  Nov.  18,  the  court  decided  that  the  com- 
missioners must  canvass  the  vote  of  every  pre- 
^  cinct,  taking  the  sworn  certificate  of  the  election 
'  officers  as  evidence  of  the  vote  cast  in  the  pre- 
cinct from  which  the  returns  were  missing.  On 
the  same  day  the  court  made  a  similar  decision 
in  the  Taos  County  case,  where  the  Democratic 
commissioners  had  thrown  out  returns  favorable 
to  the  Republicans  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
alleged  by  the  Santa  F6  commissioners.  In  Taos 
County  also,  the  returns  from  one  Republican 
precinct  had  mysteriously  disappearea.  Pur- 
suant to  the  oraer  of  the  court,  the  Santa  Fe 
commissioners  met  on  Nov.  20  and  canvassed 
the  returns  from  every  precinct  except  the  one 
from  which  the  returns  were  missing.  Two  of 
the  commissioners,  Sloan  and  Martinez,  being  a 
majority  of  the  board,  refused  to  obey  the  order 


of  the  court  regarding  this  precinct,  whereupon 
Justice  Seeds  committed  them  to  jail  for  con- 
tempt They  had  no  sooner  been  imprisoned 
than,  on  an  order  signed  by  three  jostices  of  the 
peace  sitting  as  a  court,  they  were  liberated  by 
the  sheriff,  under  alleged  authority  given  by  a 
Territorial  statute.  On  complaint  by  persons 
interested.  Justice  Seeds  then  summoned  the 
sheriff  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  him- 
self committed  for  contemnt  of  court.  The  hear- 
ing on  this  order  was  hela  on  Nov.  24,  and  the 
court  decided  that  it  must  hear  evidence  of  the 
alleged  contempt,  as  it  was  not  committed  in 
the  presence  of  the  court,  before  it  could  pass 
judgment,  and  that  the  case  must  take  its  turn 
on  the  docket  with  other  criminal  proceedings 
at  the  next,  term  of  the  court  Soon  aft^r  this 
decision,  at  the  instance  of  the  relator  in  tbe 
original  mandamus  proceedings  against  the 
county  board,  Justice  Seeds  reopened  the  case 
and  issued  an  order  directing  the  sheriff  to  re- 
port his  doings  therein,  and  the  two  com- 
missioners to  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
be  recommitted.  The  sheriff  reported  that  he 
had  liberated  the  prisoners  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  issued  by  three  justices  of  the  peace, 
whereupon  the  court  ruled  that,  while  there 
might  De  some  color  of  legality  under  the 
peculiar  wording  of  the  statute  for  the  action  of 
the  three  justices  of  the  peace,  still  in  reality  it 
could  not  be  held  that  the  legislative  intent  ever 
contemplated  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding, 
and  the  action  of  the  three  justices  was  voia 
The  court  said,  in  announcing  the  decision^  that 
if  such  action  could  be  legally  taken,  there  was 
no  reason  why  every  prisoner  confined  in  the  Ter- 
ritorial Penitentiaiy  could  not  secure  his  liberty 
under  the  habeas  corpus  act  by  applying  to  any 
three  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  Territory.  The 
court  further  declami  that  the  law  provided 
ample  authority  for  the  punishment  of  parties 
in  contempt,  and  it  was  therefore  ordered  that 
the  sherin  rearrest  the  commissioners  Sloan  and 
Martinez,  and  confine  them  in  jail  until  they  saw 
fit  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court 

Before  this  order  could  be  executed,  Martinez 
and  Wyllys  (the  third  commissioner)  fled  from 
the  Territory,  while  Sloan  signified  fais  desire  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  court  and  was  not  mo- 
lested. Secretary  Thomas,  who  was  temporarily 
the  acting  Governor,  then  issued  an  order  on  Xiee. 
5  declaring  that  the  absconding  commissioners 
had  vacated  their  offices,  and  appointing  two 
Republicans  as  their  successors.  The  reorgan- 
ized board  was  ordered  by  Justice  Seeds  to  com- 
plete the  canvass,  which  was  done  by  the  two 
new  commissioners,  Sloan  refusing  to  partici- 
pate. The  Democratic  clerk  of  the  board  now 
refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  to  record 
the  action  of  tne  new  commissioners,  whereupon^ 
after  a  hearing,  he  was  committed  to  jail  for 
contempt.  The  absconding  commissioners  next 
returned,  claimed  that  they  were  still  the  legal 
county  officers,  and  issued  certificates  of  election 
to  the  Democratic  lejgislative  candidates,  while 
the  two  new  commissioners  issued  certificates  to 
the  Republican  candidates.  The  law  requires 
that  these  certificates  be  presented,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  legislative  session,  to  the  Territorial 
Secretary,  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  each  House  to 
order,  administer  the  oath  to  members  present- 
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ing  proper  certificates,  and  preside  nntil  an  or- 
ganization is  effected.  The  Legislature  met  on 
Dec.  29,  and  Territorial  Secretary  Thomas  recog- 
nized only  the  certificates  signed  bv  his  own 
appointees.  He  therefore  swore  in  tlie  Repub- 
lican candidates  from  Santa  F^  County,  and 
they  alone  took  part  in*  the  organization. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Taos  County  case,  similar 
proceedings  had  taken  place.  Two  of  the  three 
county  commissioners  refused  to  obey  fully  Jus- 
tice Seeds's  order  of  Nov,  18  to  canvass  every 
precinct,  and  about  Dec.  15  they  were  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  court  at  Santa  F^.  The 
United  States  marshal  having  them  in  custody 
was  directed  to  imprison  them  if  they  did  not 
obey  the  court.  After  some  delay,  the  marshal 
returned  with  them  to  Taos  County  to  complete 
the  canvass.  This  they  failed  to  do,  and  the 
marshal  applied  to  the  sheriff  to  receive  them 
into  the  county  jail,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  court.  The  sheriff  refusS,  and  thereupon 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  acting  under  the 
alleged  Territorial  statute,  issued  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas eorpusj  which  the  sheriff  attempted  to  serve 
upon  tlie  United  States  marshal,  the  object 
beinff  to  secure  the  liberation  of  the  commission- 
ers mm  the  marshal's  custody.  The  marshal 
refused  to  recognize  this  order,  whereupon  the 
three  justices  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
the  marshal,  and  the  sheriff  arreted  him.  He 
was  afterward  liberated,  but  two  of  the  com- 
missioners escaped  and  could  not  be  found  by  the 
officers.  Thereupon  Secretary  Thomas  issued  an 
order  vacating  tneir  offices  and  appointing  two 
new  commissioners,  who  were  directed  to  com- 
plete the  canvass  in  company  with  the  third. 
This  was  done,  and  certificates  were  issued  to 
the  Republican  candidates.  The  Democratic 
candidates  also  received  certificates  from  the 
absconding  commissioners.  On  hearing  the 
story  of  the  United  States  marshal,  «justice* 
Seeds  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  Taos 
County  sheriff  and  the  three  justices  of  the 
peace,  as  well  as  the  absconding  commissioners. 
Another  marshal  was  sent  to  Taos  County,  and 
the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  ar- 
rested and  brouflfnt  to  Santa  F^  late  in  Decem- 
ber. Secretary  Thomas  admitted  the  Republican 
candidates  from  Taos  to  seats  in  each  House  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  Santa  F4  cases. 

NEW  YORK,  a  Middle  State,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  July  SfO, 
1788;  area,  49,170  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  each  decennial  census,  was  840,- 
120  in  1790;  S^,051  in  1800;  959,049  in  1810; 
1,872,111  in  1820;  1,918,608  in  1830 ;  2,428,921  in 
1840 ;  8,097,394  in  1850 ;  3,880.735  in  1860 ;  4,882,- 
759  in  1870;  5,082,871  in  1880;  and  5,997,853  in 
1890.    Capital,  Albany. 

Goremment— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  David  B. 
Hill,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward 
F.  Jones ;  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  Rice ;  Comp- 
troller, Edward  Wemple;  Treasurer,  Elliot  Dan- 
forth;  Attorney -General,  Charles  F.  Tabor; 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  John  Bogart ;  Su- 

eirintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Andrew  S. 
raper;  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Austin  La- 
throp ;  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Department, 
Robert  A.  Maxwell;  Superintendent  of  Bank 
Department,  Charles  W.  rreston;  Superintend- 


ent of  Public  Works,  Edward  Hannen ;  Commis-- 
sioner  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Charles  F.  Peck ; 
Railroad  Commissioners,  William  E.  Rogers,  J. 
V.  Baker,  Jr.,  Michael  Rickard ;  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  William  C.  Rueer ;  Asso- 
ciate Judges,  Kobert  Earl,  Francis  M.  Finch, 
Charles  Andrews,  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  John  C. 
Gray,  and  Denis  O'Brien. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by .  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 
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•586 

•882 

87,486 

9,188 

12.702 

7,472 

•949 

2,607 

6,269 

•8,746 

•2,181 

•  1,051 
8,887 
8,608 

•1,460 
•2.788 
•1,522 
1.224 
2.687 
•2,181 

•  1.971 
87,784 

286 
•86 


•  Decrease. 

Finances.— The  State  debt  has  been  reduced 
during  the  year  by  the  payment  of  $100,000  of 
Niagara  reservation  bonds,  and  1 1,710,550  of  the 
canal  debt.  On  Sept  80,  1890,  its  amount  was 
$4,964,304.87,  classified  as  follows:  General  fund 
(Indian  annuities),  122.694.87 ;  canal  debt,  4,341,- 
610 ;  Niagara  reservation  bonds,  $500,000 ;  total 
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debt,  $4,904,804.87;  aggregate  sinking  fund, 
$3,163,722.40;  total  debt  unprovided  for,  but 
not  yet  due,  $1,800,581.88. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  Oct.  1, 1889, 
was  $5,426,609.05,  the  total  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ensuing  were  $18,212,899.49,  and  the  total 
expenditures  $17,446,854.70.  The  total  amount 
expended  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Capitol 
building  to  Sept  80, 1890,  has  been  $18,568,677.82. 

For  1890  the  assessed  valuation  of  property 
was  $3,688,653,062,  of  which  the  value  of  real 
estate  was  $3,298,328,981,  and  of  personal  estate, 
$385,829,181.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  fig- 
ures of  1889  of  $85,152,730  in  the  value  of  realty 
and  $81,071,575  in  the  value  of  personalty.  The 
rate  of  State  taxation  was  2-34  mills,  which  pro- 
duced a  revenue  of  $8,619,748.17  devoted  to  the 
following  purposes:  Schools,  $8,880,999.19 ;  ca- 
nals, including  canal  debt,  $2,210,191.84 ;  gen- 
eral purposes,  $5,578,557.14.  This  rate  is  much 
lower  than  the  rate  for  1889.  The  reduction  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  b]r  reason  of  executive  dis- 
approval (after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1889)  of  various  appropriations  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  over  $1,800,000  there 
was  left  a  surplus  of  that  amount  in  the  treas- 
ury, which  was  utilized  in  1890  in  lessening 
the  amount  necessarr  to  be  raised  for  the  fiscal 
year,  and  because  of  the  further  fact  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  had  been 
increased  as  above  shown. 

The  law  for  taxing  collateral  inheritances  and 

fifts  is  now  generally  understood  throughout  the 
tate,  and  is  uniformly  respected  and  enforced. 
The  courts  have  settled  most  of  its  mooted  and 
important  provisions,  so  that  the  system  is  sub- 
stantially established  as  part  of  our  taxing  sys- 
tem. Only  large  estates  pay  this  tax,  legacies 
and  inheritances  for  less  than  $500  being  exempt. 
The  tax  collected  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to 
$1,075,692.25,  and  for  the  year  1890  to  $1,117,- 
687.70,  an  increase  of  $41,945.45. 

Coanty  debts.— The  total  debt  of  New  York 
counties  is  $10,064,372,  a  decrease  of  $2,341,936 
in  ten  years.  Of  this  total,  $9,087,889  is  a  bonded 
debt  and  $976,533  a  fioating  debt.  Twenty-three 
of  the  60  counties  have  no  debt 

Legislative  Session.— The  Legislature  of 
1890  was  in  session  from  Jan.  7  till  May  9, 
eighteen  weeks.  Much  of  the  time  in  the  earlier 
days  was  spent  upon  a  wrangle  over  the  World's 
Fair.  The  Governor  refused  to  sign  nearly  200 
bills  that  were  left  in  his  hands.  The  total  num- 
ber of  new  laws  was  568. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  year  is  smaller  than  for 
many  years,  owing  partly  to  an  excesa  of  funds  raised 
in  1889  through  appropriations  that  were  not  Higned, 
and  partly  to  smaller  appropriationB  than  the  average 
for  1890.  An  appropriation  of  $865,000  was  made  to 
resume  work  on  the  new  Capitol.  A  larjre  portion  of 
this  was  for  repairs  to  the  Asnerobly  chamber  and  for 
ventilation.  The  bills  requiring;  a  census  of  the  State 
and  a  constitutional  convention  failed  to  jmas.  An  in- 
quiry showed  that  the  cost  of  inve«tipition«  for  the 
past  ten  years  was  over  $400,000.  A  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  determine  the  status  of  the  Cayu^ 
IndittDs^^  but  a  bill  to  divide  the  Indian  reservations 
of  the  bt&tQ  amonjf  the  individual  Indians  was  not 
siiamed.  A  law  was  passed  for  the  prevention  of  brib- 
ery on  the  part  of*  public  officials,  and  another  mak- 
ing it  a  misdemeanor  for  public  officers  to  take  part 
in  a  public  contract.  The  printing?  laws  were  amended 
BO  that  all  the  State  reports  will  hereafter  be  distrib- 


uted in  all  the  public  departments.  The  village!  of 
Corning  and  Gloversville  were  chartered  as  cities.  A 
long  inveatigation  was  began,  early  in  the  seanon, 
into  the  municipal  ffovomment  of  New  York  city, 
which,  it  is  clumed,  has  led  to  important  results ;  bat 
this  is  also  denied.  A  commission  was  created  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  consolidating  the  munid- 
palitiesof  the  State  of  ^ew  York  oocupyin^r  the  aev- 
eral  islanda  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  oom- 
mission  oonsists  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the 
Govemori  the  State  Engineer,  and  ^rveyor,  and  one 
person  to  be  designated  by  each  of  the  t'ollowinir  au- 
thorities :  The  Mayor  ot  New  York,  the  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westches- 
ter, Queens,  Kings,  and  Richmond  Counties.  Impor- 
tant amendments  were  made  to  the  charters  of  Bu;?. 
hamton,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Elmira.  and  Troy.  A 
new  law  provides  that  the  Sheriff  of  New  York  Coun- 
ter shall  hereafter  have  a  salary  instead  of  fee^.  The 
city  of  Syracuse  was  allowed  to  draw  water  fh>m 
Skaneateles  Lake  under  control  of  the  State  anthori- 
tics,  so  that  the  supply  for  the  canals  shall  not  be 
made  less.  Glena  Falls  is  allowed  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  steps  were  taken  to  improve  the 
service  of  Schenectady. 

The  citv  of  Lookport  is  allowed  to  issue  $125,000 
in  bonds  tor  new  sites  and  school-houses.  The  dty 
of  Bu&lo  is  allowed  to  bond  itself  in  $150,000  for 
new  sites  and  buildings.  The  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tion of  Albany  is  allowed  to  hold  certain  property  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  A  law  was  passea  providing 
that  trustees  in  rural  districts  shall  not  hire  teachera 
for  less  than  ten  weeks.  An  enabling  act  was  passed 
for  New  York  dty  in  regard  to  sites  for  schooMiouses, 
and  more  lectures  are  to  be  given  under  the  operation 
of  present  laws  for  working  men  and  working  women. 
An  important  hill  was  passed  providing  for  fire  es- 
capes on  school- houses  more  than  two  stories  hi^, 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  being  exempted  from  its 
provu«ions.  Normal-school  appropriations  were  passed 
as  follow:  New  Paltz,  $10,000;  Oneonto,  $40,000; 
LockpoTt,  $6,000;  Piattsbuiig,  $25,000;  Fredonia, 
$61,000.  The  appropriations  for  the  instmctioii  of 
teachers  have  been  doubled  so  as  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  truning  classes  in  academics  and  union  schools. 
*An  easier  method  of  distributing  the  school  moneys 
has  been  enacted  into  a  law.  Another  law  prevents 
special  legislation  in  the  future  for  extraordinary  pur- 
poses. It  allows  the  buying  of  new  sites  and  the 
building  of  school-houses  without  coming  to  the 
Legislature  as  formerly. 

The  Governor  signed  a  bill  providing  that  all  cor- 
porations shall  pay  the  wages  ot  their  employes  week- 
Iv  after  July  1, 1890.  The  Chief  Factory  Inspector  was 
allowed  to  appoint  eight  female  factory  inspectors,  at 
salaries  of  $1,000  yearl;r.  Another  law  amerded  the 
Revised  Statutes  relative  to  exemption  of  household 
f\imiture  and  working  tools  fW>m  diRtres<t  for  rent 
and  sale  under  execution.  Still  anothei  included  vet- 
erans of  the  Mexican  War  among  honorably  dis- 
charped  soldiers  who  shall  have  preference  in  being 
employed  by  the  State.  The  question  of  better  se- 
curity for  wages  was  covered  by  a  new  law,  which 
amends  the  Ccxie  of  Civil  Procedure  relative  to  actions 
by  female  employes  in  justices'  courts  in  the  dtv  of 
Brooklyn  so  that  such  employes  may  secure  tneir 
wnges  more  easily. 

The  penalty  for  violating  the  milk-can  law  has  been 
increased  so  that  suit-^  may  be  taken  to  the  Supremo 
Court.  .  Experiments  in  fertilizers  are  to  be  continued, 
and  safeguards  are  provided  for  their  use  in  this 
State.  The  Mase  doer-tax  law  of  1889  was  repealed. 
Justices  of  the  peace  may  order  dogs  to  be  killed  for 
attacking  persons  and  animals  on  the  public  high- 
ways. The  law  relating  to  highways  through  vine- 
yards has  been  repealed.  More  sat esruards  have  been 
thrown  about  the  use  of  skim  milk.  Morttcultund 
and  agricultural  societies  have  been  exempted  from 
the  corporation  tax  law.  More  prompt  payments  of 
receipts  from  the  Ives  Pool  law  are  to  be  made  to  the 
State  Agricultural  Society. 
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A  law  waB  passed  providing  that,  six  months  after 
its  passa^,  no  officers  of  the  State  or  of  any  county 
in  tne  State  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  upon  the  mar- 
ket, or  to  any  agents,  Koods  or  articles  manufactured 
in  -whole  or  in  part  oy  the  inmates  of  any  State 
prison,  ^itentiaty,  or  relbrmatory  supported  in 
whole  or  m  part  by  the  State ;  and  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  State  prisons,  the  officers  in  charge  of 
State  reformatories,  the  wardens  or  officers  of  county 
penitentiaries  and  other  reformatories  where  the  in- 
mates are  composed  of  perKons  sentenced  by  any 
criminal  court  in  this  State,  shall  be  empowered  to  em- 
ploy the  inmates  under  their  charge ;  but  none  of  the 
pro(iuot  of  such  labor  shall  be  sold  to  any  person  or 
pennons ;  it  shall  be  wholly  utilized  by  the  cliaritable 
institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State. 
Another  law  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  hats  or  the 
doing  of  any  printing  in  the  State  prisons  except  tor 
the  prison  authorities.  A  new  House  of  Correction 
lor  women,  with  an  appropriation  of  $860,000,  was 
ordered  for  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Important  le^lation  was  enacted  concerning  elec- 
tions. The  first  law,  known  as  the  ^*  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices act,'*  requires  every  candidate  to  give  an  item- 
ized account  of  his  election  expenses  within  ten  days 
after  election  on  pain  of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than 
three  months  nor  more  than  one  year.  In  the  Albany 
charter  election  it  was  found  that  candidates  evaded 
the  spirit  of  the  Uw  by  filing  a  record  of  lump  sums 
only,  as  piud  over  to  politicul  committees,  etc.  The 
second  arrett  measure  that  became  a  law  was  the  Sax- 
ton  Ballot-Reform  bill.  As  ori^^ally  introduced, 
providing  for  a  strictly  official  ballot  known  as  the 
"  blanket,"  it  was  vetoed.  The  second  Saxton  bill 
differed  from  the  first  merely  as  to  the  method  of  pro- 
viding for  ballot  clerks  and  in  permitting  the  illiter- 
ate voter  to  take  a  friend  into  the  bootn  with  him. 
As  finally  passed  and  si^ed  by  the  Governor,  it  dif- 
fered from  the  first  bill  m  disjpensing  with  the  blank- 
et ballot  altogether  and  requiring  each  group  of  nom- 
inations to  be  printed  on  a  separate  official  ballot  It 
also  permitted  the  use  of  a  paster  ballot  that  could  be 
placed  over  the  official  ballot.  Under  its  provisions 
each  voter  receives  aa  many  separate  tickets  as  there 
were  formerly  {separate  columns  upon  the  blanket  bal- 
lot. But  everything  that  the  voter  receives  must  be 
offlciallv  accounted  for  by  him  before  he  can  leave 
the  booth,  what  he  does  not  use  being  destroyed.  The 
Linson  bil],  aiming  at  the  same  reform,  permitted  the 
nse  of  party  unofficial  ballots.  Another  law  allowed 
cities,  towns,  and  counties  to  raise  money  enough  to 
pay  tne  additional  expense  incurred  by  tne  new  sys- 
tem of  voting  by  putting  it  into  the  tax  levy  or  allow- 
ing them  to  make  loans  to  cover  the  amount  neces- 
sary. The  new  general  registry  law  declared  that  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  Stute  hereafter,  everv  citizen,  in 
order  to  vote^  must  register  in  person.  In  cities  the 
boards  of  registrv  are  to  sit  on  rour  successive  Satur- 
day»— the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  second  before  elec- 
tion—to  register  voters.  That  ban  been  the  law  in 
New  York  city  for  some  years,  and  all  the  cities  of 
the  State,  including  New  York  and  Brooklvn,  are  now 
placed  under  a  uniform  registration  law.  tn  the  State 
outside  of  the  cities  everv  voter  is  required  to  be  regis- 
tered, but  he  is  not  reqmred  to  appear  in  person.  In 
the  country  the  inspectors  of  election  are  required 
first  to  copy  the  poll  lists  of  those  who  voted  at  the 
State  election  the  last  November.  To  this  list  they 
shall  add  the  names  of  such  other  persons  as  they 
know  to  be  lesral  voters  ih  the  district  or  as  are  proved 
to  be.  This  work  must  all  be  done  at  the  first  two 
meetings  of  the  boards,  to  be  held  on  the  third  and 
second  Saturdavs  before  an  election.  At  the  third 
meeting,  to  be  neld  the  Friday  before  election,  no  new 
names  snail  be  added  except  of  voters  who  appear  in 
person  to  be  registered.  At  all  three  meetings  the 
Doard  shall  strike  from  the  registry  the  names  of  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  vote.  A  special  law  was  passed 
bringing  the  city  of  Brooklyn  under  this  law  in  resrard 
to  days  of  re^stration.  An  amendment  was  made  to 
the  I^rimary  Election  act  of  1887  so  as  to  place  prima- 


ries in  a  village  where  a  daily  newspaper  is  published 
on  the  same  ground  as  primaries  in  cities,  by  requir- 
ing the  publication  in  the  newspaper  of  a  notice  of  the 
primary.  Another  law  amended  the  act  relative  to 
voting  on  propositionB  to  raise  money  by  tax  at  town 
meetinjTS  so  that  such  meetings  may  use  ballots  in- 
stead of  the  piva  voce  vote. 

A  law  was  passed  providing  that  from  Sept.  1, 1891, 
there  shall  be  three  separate  Doards  of  mecuoal  exam- 
iners in  this  State — one  representing  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State,  one  representing  the  Homceo- 
patbio  Medical  Society,  and  one  the  I^clectic  Medical 
Society.  Hereafter  no  person  can  practice  medicine 
in  the  State  until  he  has  passed  a  rigid  examination, 
uniform  lor  all  parts  of  the  Stote  and  for  all  subjects 
except  therapeutics,  in  which  each  school  has  its  own 
examination. 

A  law  was  jMissed,  to  take  effect  Sept.  1, 1890,  pro- 
viding that  in  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000, 
and  not  exceeding  600,000,  according  to  the  census  of 
the  United  States  to  be  taken  in  Uie  year  1890,  no 
corporation,  association,  or  person  shall  charge  for 
illuminating  gas  a  sum  to  exceed  $2  a  thousand  cubic 
feet ;  in  cities  having  a  population  of-  600,000,  and 
not  exceeding  l,250,<w0,  no  corporation,  association, 
or  person  shall  chaise  more  than  $1.60  a  thousana 
cubic  feet. 

Insurance  laws  were  passed  as  follows :  Allowing 
protective  companies  to  be  incorporated  the  same  aa 
nook  -  and  -  ladder  companies;  making  it  optional 
witii  any  mutual  insurance  company  oi^panizcd  in 
this  State  to  receive  an  aU-cash  payment  instead  of  a 
deposit  note  for  premiums;  amending  the  Anti- 
Be  bate  law  of  1889,  so  that  every  agent  or  broker 
must  procure  a  certificate  of  authority  from  the  Insur- 
ance Department  before  doing  business,  and  also  giv- 
ing the  Attorney- General  more  power  to  act  in  cases 
of  violation  of  the  law ;  amending  the  service  of  pro- 
cess law  upon  foreign  companies,  so  that  when  cities 
or  villages  have  a  fire  or  salvage  corps  the  2-per-ccnt. 
premium  may  be  paid  to  such  patrol  or  corps ;  chang- 
ing the  name  of  tne  Commercial  Union  Life  Insurance 
Companv  to  the  Commercial  Union  Alliance  ;  pro- 
viding that  no  order,  judgment,  or  decree,  enjoining, 
rei^training,  or  interfenng  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
buttincBs  (M  any  life  or  casualty  insurance  company, 
association,  or  society  of  this*  State,  or  appointing  a 
temporary  or  permanent  receiver  thereof,  shall  uq 
made  or  granted  otherwise  than  upon  the  application 
of  the  Attorney -General,  on  his  own  motion  or  after 
his  approval  of  a  request  in  w  riting  of  tlie  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Insurance  Department,  except  m  an 
action  by  a  judgment  creditor,  or  in  proceedings  sup- 
plementary to  execution ;  amending  the  County  and 
Town  Co-operative  acts  so  as  to  provide  for  a  notifica- 
tion to  the  members  of  a  company  witiiin  thirty  days 
from  the  adjustment  of  a  Iofs  that  an  immediate  as- 
sessment ^3^  made  necessary ;  amending  the  acts  relat- 
ing to  premiums  of  foreign  companies  so  that  such  pre- 
miums may  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  unincorporated  vilhigcs. 

By  the  action  of  the  last  Lei^lature,  the  people 
will  vote  on  constitutional  prohibition  in  April,  1891. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  was  al- 
lowed to  meet  in  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  and 
religious  and  charitable  institutions  have  been  ex- 
empted fW)m  the  Collateral-Inheritance  Tax  law. 

A  law  was  passed  giving  better  facilities  for  mis- 
sionary educational  work.  * 

Four  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  insane  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  that 
was  created  ny  a  law  of  1889.  The  most  important 
was  the  bill  transferring  the  insane  of  all  the  counties 
from  the  county  asylums  to  the  State  asylums.  The 
number  of  insane  affected  by  this  law  is  a  little  les3 
than  2,800,  fewer  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number 
now  cared  for  by  the  State.  No  asylums  are  to  bo 
built,  as  the  State,  before  the  passage  of  the  law,  hnd 
entered  upon  the  construction  of  buildings  in  which 
1,600  can  be  accommodated,  leaving  only  700  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  erection  of  small,  detached  build- 
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ings  on  the  frrounds  of  the  preBent  State  asylums,  at 
a  cost  of  $550  per  patient.  The  names  ot  the  sereral 
insane  asvlums  in  the  State  were  changed  to  **  State 
hospitals/'  with  the  idea  that  the  new  name  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  patients.  Innane  or  iteble-minded 
women,  by  a  new  law,  are  to  be  attended  by  women 
while  in  custody.  Another  law  provided  that  in- 
sane woman  criminals  shall  be  attended  by  a  resident 
woman  physician. 

The  sum  of  $500,000  was  appropriated  to  continue 
improvements  on  the  canals,  including  the  lengthen- 
ing of  new  locks.  The  amount  for  canal  maintenance 
was  $960,000,  in  place  of  $800,000  in  1889.  An  ai>- 
propriation  was  made  for  continuing  work  on  the 
Shinnecock  and  Peoonic  Bay  Canal.  A  charter  was 
given  for  the  Waddington  Bridge  Company  to  place 
a  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  nver.  A  charter  was 
passed  for  the  River  Bridge  Company  to  construct 
a  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river  Ix^tweon  this  State 
and  Canada.  The  city  of  New  York  was  allowed  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Harlem  river,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,250,000  in  cost :  and  the  time  ibr  building 
the  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  river  was  extended.  A 
charter  waa  granted  for  the  New  Jersey  Bridge  Com- 
pany to  briclge  the  Hudson  between  New  Tork  city 
and  some  point  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000,000. 

A  law  waa  passed  providing  that  no  child  actually 
or  apparently  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  smoke  or 
in  any  way  use  cigar,  cigarette,  or  tobacco  in  any  tbrm 
whatsoever  in  any  public  street,  place,  or  resort.  A 
violation  of  this  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,  and  not  less 
than  $2  for  each  subsequent  offense. 

A  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  purchase  of  land 
in  the  counties  contained  in  the  forest  preserve  at  not 
to  exceed  $1.60  an  acre.  The  sum  of  $25,000  was 
appropriated  as  a  bcj^ning.  New  game  laws  were 
passed  as  follows:  Prohibiting  the  shipment  of  par- 
tridge and  prairie  diickens  between  Jan.  1  and  Sept. 
1 :  creating  a  commission  to  codify  all  the  game  laws 
of  the  State ;  repealing  the  high-tax  dog  law  of  1889 ; 
forbidding  the  taking  of  oysters  in  South  Bay  by 
dred^^e ;  protecting  flsn  in  Januuoa  Bay. 

A  law  was  passed  creating  a  mining  inspector,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate ;  and  another  law  allows  mining  on  State  lands 
on  the  payment  of  a  royalty.  Trust  companies  shall 
not  invest  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock 
in  the  stock  of  any  private  or  unincorporated  company. 
Pawnbrokers  are  not  allowed  hereafter  to  sell  their 
goods  until  they  have  remained  one  year  in  their  pos- 
session ;  and  then  the  sale  must  be  at  public  auction 
by  a  licensed  auctioneer. 

The  penal  code  was  amended  so  as  to  punish  more 
severely  any  person  who  tampers  with  a  railroad  track 
or  throws  mia^les  at  any  train.  The  commission  to 
revise  the  statutes  reported  a  codification  of  the  rail- 
road laws,  which  was  signed  by  the  Governor. 

The  armory  appropriation  bills  that  became  laws 
were  the  following:  Utica,  $25,000;  Poughkeepsie, 
$86,000;  Geneva,  $26,000;  Olean  (reappropriation), 
$26,000  ;  Middletown.  $7,000  ;  Mohawk,  $15.000 ; 
Jamestown.  $25,000  ;  Malone,  $25,000 ;  and  Cohoes. 
$25,000.  A  new  rifle  range,  between  Albany  ana 
Troy,  was  purchased  for  the  Third  Brigade ;  but  it  is 
likelv  to  be  used  by  the  whole  of  the  National  Guard. 
ThetJnited  States  is  allowed  to  acquire  more  land  in 
connection  with  its  military  post  at  Plattsburg.  Re- 
appropriations  of  moneys  were  made  to  continue  tlie 
erection  of  regimental  and  battery  monuments  at 
Gettysburg.  A  new  law  allows  a  minority  of  town 
electors  by  ballot,  to  raise  not  to  exceed  $100  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  Memorial  I  )ay .  Another  law  pro- 
vides that  any  number  of  persons,  not  fewer  than  25, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  And  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  honorably  discharged  soldiers  or  sailors  of 
the  national  army  or  navy,  or  lineal  male  descend- 
ants of  such,  may  incorporate  social,  literary,  chari- 
table, and  historicul  societies. 


Edacatlon. — ^The  following  statistics  cover 
the  school  year  ending  July  25, 1890 : 


Children  of  school  a^e.  ... 
Children  enrolled  in  piibHe 

schools 

A  veraffs  daily  sttendsnoe. . 
Male  teaobers  employed . . . 
Female  teachers  employed. 
Average  annual  aakry  of 

teachera 

Bcbool   year  in 


▲verace 
weeks.. 

Loff  sohool-hoaaes 

Frame  scbooi-hoosea 

Brick  achool-hoases. 

Btone  Bchool-houaes. 

Yalae  of  scbool  property.. 


10,168 
1 118,680,174  ;Hl,0M.'ra5 


The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  were 
$20,473,660.92;  the  expenditures  were  a  little 
less  than  that. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  normal 
schools  during  the  vear  was  7,210,  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  At  Albany,  695 ;  at  Brockport,  855 ;  at  Buf- 
falo, 641;  at  Cortland,  846;  at  Fredonia,  596; 
at  Geneseo,  879 ;  at  New  Paltz,  480;  at  Oneonta, 
349;  at  Osweeo,  933;  at  Potsdam,  924.  The 
number  of  graduates  was  569.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  these  schools  during  the  year  was  $227,- 
686.81.  The  normal-school  building  at  Platts- 
burg, provided  for  by  the  Legislature  in  1889,  was 
ready  for  occupancy  in  September  of  this  year, 
and  the  school  was  opened  at  that  time.  There 
are,  therefore,  11  normal  schools  in  operation  in 
the  State. 

The  report  for  the  year  of  the  Indian  schoob 
at  the  several  reservations  is  as  follows :  Children 
of  school  age,  1,595;  number  enrolled  in  the 
schools,  1,005;  average  attendance,  446;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  30;  school  year,  in  we^cs,  86; 
cost  of  maintaining  schools,  $10,718.96. 

Charities. — The  number  of  insane  persons  in 
custody  in  the  State  on  Sept.  30  was  16,002,  of 
whom  the  8  State  hospitals  contained  about 
6.000.  The  total  cost  to  the  State  for  maintain- 
ing these  8  institutions  during  the  year  was  $1,- 
105,986.91.  The  original  cost  of  buildings  and 
furniture  was  $8,889,130.03.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  of  1890,  the  Lunacy  Commission 
has  transferred  to  State  hospitals  during  the  year 
all  the  insane  poor  from  9  counties,  and  a  part 
from  5  others,  reducing  the  number  of  insane 
under  county  control  from  2,200  in  April  to  1,692 
on  Dec.  81.  Twenty-three  counties  are  now  en- 
tirely relieved  of  their  insane  poor.  By  these  trans- 
fers the  present  capacity  of  the  State  hospitals 
has  been  nearly  reached.  The  act  above  men- 
tioned provides,  however,  for  the  erection  of  ad- 
ditional buildings  at  the  various  institutions  at 
a  cost  not  to  exceed  $550  for  each  patient  accom- 
modated. When  these  are  completed  and  all 
insane  poor  taken  to  them  from  poor-houses 
the  act  will  have  full  effect  and  the  entire  cost 
will  be  borne  by  the  State. 

There  are  7  public  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  State,  at  which  pupils  are  sup- 
ported at  public  expense.  The  number  of  pumls 
at  these  institutions  during  the  year  was  1,380, 
of  whom  866  were  supported  by  the  State,  458  by 
the  counties,  and  56  by  individuals. 

The  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  New 
York  city,  contained  248  pupils  during  the  year. 
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Prisons. — ^The  iwimber  of  convicts  in  the  sev- 
eral State  prisons  on  Sept.  80, 1890,  was  8.508, 
against  8,480  on  Sept.  80, 1889.  Of  these,  1.151 
were  at  Auburn,  804  at  Clinton,  and  1,558  at 
Sing  Sing.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Auburn 
prison  during  the  year  was  $186,391.57.  while  the 
earnings  of  prisoners  amounted  to  $86,928.08, 
causing  a  deficiency  of  $49,467.59.  At  the  Clin- 
ton prison  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  $129,- 
153.74,  and  the  earnings  $84,870.27,  leaving  a  de- 
ficiency of  $94,288.47.  At  the  Sing  Sing  prison 
the  cost  of  maintenance  was  $168,722.16«  tne  ex- 
penses $158,457.58,  and  the  deficiency  $15,264.15. 
The  total  deficiency  in  the  8  prisons  was  $159,- 
015.64,  while  for  the  previous  year  it  was  $869,- 
27425. 

The  act  of  1889  providing  for  the  employment 
of  prisoners  was  passed  so  late  in  the  session  that 
its  provisions  could  not  be  put  in  operation  be- 
fore Sept.  80  of  that  year,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  law  has  proved  reason- 
ably satisfactory.  It  aims  to  secure  the  employ- 
ment and  education  of  convicts,  with  a  view  to 
their  reformation  and  the  diversification  of  pur- 
suits in  the  prisons  so  as  to  reduce,  to  the  lowest 
decree,  injurious  competition  with  free  labor. 
Prisoners  may  be  employed  both  on  the  piece- 
price  system  and  on  the  State  account,  but  not 
more  than  100  of  them  shall  be  employed  in  any 
one  industry. 

At  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  there  were 
236  inmates  on  Sept.  30,  an  increase  of  17  for  the 
year.  This  institution  is  Overcrowded.  A  new 
prison  for  the  criminal  insane  is  nearly  com- 
pleted at  Matteawan,  Dutchess  County,  and  when 
this  is  occupied  the  present  one  at  Auburn  will 
be  used  as  a  part  of  the  recently  adopted  policy 
by  which  the  State  cares  for  the  insane  hitherto 
kept  in  the  poor  houses  in  the  several  counties. 
The  total  expenditures  were  $49,204.59. 

Militia. — The  aggregate  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Quard  of  the  State  for  1890  was  13,426 
men — artillery,  398;  infantry,  12,890;  cavalrv, 
103;  signal  corps,  35.  This  is  406  less  than  tlie 
aggregate  strength  in  1889.  The  capital  invested 
by  the  State  in  armories,  etc.,  amounts  approxi- 
mately to  $5,174,751,  not  including  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory,  the  two  rifie  ranges,  or  the 
land  on  which  armories  are  to  be  built  at  Cohoes, 
Malone,  and  Geneva.  Those  would  raise  the  total 
to  about  $6,000,000.  The  annual  appropriation 
by  the  State  is  $400,000,  the  quota  from  the  Gen- 
eral Government  is  $34,178.72,  and  the  annual 
rental  paid  by  counties,  exclusive  of  $15,000  on 
Seventh  Regiment  Armory  bonds,  is  $59,000. 

Canals. — The  amount  expended  during  the 
year  for  ordinary  repairs  and  for  operating  ex- 
penses was  $826,984.o4,  and  the  total  tonnage  for 
the  season  was  5,246,162  tons.  The  canals  were 
opened  on  April  28,  and  were  closed  on  Dec.  1. 
In  that  time  they  carried  88*72  per  cent,  of  all 
the  grain  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  work  of  lengthening  the  locks  so  as  to  allow 
the  locking  of  two  boats  at  a  time  is  still  in 
progress,  and  about  three  fourths  of  all  the  locks 
irom  Buffalo  to  Albany  are  now  doubled  in 
capacity.  By  this  means  two  or  three  days  are 
saved  in  a  round  trip. 

Banks. — The  resources  of  the  savings  banks 
of  the  State  on  Dec.  31  amounted  to  $667,865,- 
396.    The  bonds  and  mortgages  held  by  them 


amounted  to  $258,326,578,  the  par  value  of 
stocks  and  bonds  to  $292,847,360,  the  market 
value  of  the  latter  to  $388,321,886,  the  cash  on 
deposit  to  $36,366,306,  and  the  cash  on  hand  to 
$8,488,656.  There  was  due  to  depositors  $574,- 
669,972,  and  the  surplus  amounted  to  $89,741,- 
281.  The  open  accounts  numbered  1,477,819, 
making  the  average  deposits  $388.20.  There 
was  paid  in  salaries  $1,824,138.  The  interest 
credited  and  paid  in  1890  was  $19,235,506, 

Railroads.— The  report  of  the  railroad  com- 
missioners for  the  je&r  ending  June  30,  1890, 
presents  the  following  figures:  Gross  earnings 
of  railroads,  $163,974,8^.87;  operating  ex- 
penses, $107,959,410.80;  net  earnings,  $56,015,- 
428.07;  interest  charges,  $27,520,491.31 ;  taxes 
paid,  $5,496,092.37;  dividends,  $15,250,052.76: 
surplus,  $4,^,244.42;  miles  of  road  in  opera- 
tion, 7,590;  stock  and  debt,  $1,288,688,907.56; 
cost  of  roaid  and  improvements,  $1,225,335,120.- 
65.  All  these  figures  show  a  moderate  increase 
over  1889,  except  in  case  of  the  surplus,  which 
is  reduced  about  $150,000. 

Politieal.— The  only  State  ofiScer  to  be  elected 
this  year  on  a  general  ticket  was  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  to  succeed  Judge  Ilo^rt  Earl, 
i|  Democrat.  The  Republican  State  Committee, 
at  a  meeting  in  New  York  cit)r,  on  Sept  2,  de- 
cided not  to  call  a  State  convention  of  tne  party, 
but  nommated  Juge  Earl  for  re-election,  although 
he  was,  'politically,  an  opponent.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  heartily  commending  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Harrison  and  the  action  of 
Speaker  Reed  and  his  Republican  associates  in 
the  House.  The  McKinley  bill,  commercial  reci- 
procity, protection,  and  the  Federal  Elections  bill 
were  strongly  approved. 

On  Sept.  23  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
met  at  New  York,  and,  without  calling  a  party 
convention,  nominated  Judge  Earl.  It  passed 
resolutions  urging  union  in  New  York  city  on 
Congressmen,  Assemblvmen,  and  cit^  ticket,  and 
issu^  an  address  attacking  the  Elections  bill,  the 
Administrative  Customs  bill,  and  the  Republican 
record  in  Congress. 

The  Prohibitionists  placed  in  nomination  Silas 
W.  Mason,  and  the  Socialist-Labor  party  Francis 
Gerau. 

At  the  November  election  Earl  received  927.- 
243  votes ;  Mason,  33,621 ;  and  Gerau,  13,887. 
Members  of  the  Assembly  were  chosen  at  the 
same  time  as  follow:  Republicans,  60;  Demo- 
crats, 68.  There  was  no  election  for  members  of 
the  State  Senate,  the  terms  of  Senators  elected 
in  1889  not  expiring  this  year.  As  the  Senate 
of  1890  contained  19  Republicans  and  18  Demo- 
crats, the  Democrats  will  have  a  majority  of  2 
on  joint  ballot  with  the  new  Assembly,  and  will 
elect  a  Democratic  United  States  Senator  in 
1891.  The  election  held  at  the  same  time  in  the 
several  congressional  districts  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  28  Democratic  and  11  Republican  Con- 
gressmen, a  gain  of  seven  by  the  Democrats. 

NEW  TOBK  GITT.  GoTernment  —  The 
city  officials  who  held  office  on  Jan.  1,  1890, 
were:  Mayor,  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Tammany  Demo- 
crat :  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  John 
H.  V.  Arnold;  Register,  Frank  T.  Fitzgerald; 
Sheriff,  James  A.  Flack. 

Finances. — According  to  the  Mayor^s  message, 
the  condition  of  the  city  debt  is  as  follows : 
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FUNDED  DEBT. 


Dm.  n,  18M. 


bw«d  dwiof 


Dm.  It,  lao. 


1.  Payable  from  the  sinking  ftmd,  under  ordlnanoee  of  the 
CommoD  Council 

S.  Ffeyable  from  the  sinkinir  ftind,  under  prorislons  of  chapter 
fes,  aecUoD  6,  Laws  of  1878,  and  section  17«,  New  York 
City  ConsoUdation  act  of  1 8s2. 

8.  Fsyable  from  the  slnkinr  ftind,  under  provisions  of  chapter 
888,  section  8,  Laws  of  1878,  and  section  ItfS,  New  York 
City  Consolidation  act  of  ISbS,  as  amended  by  chapter 
mLawsofl889 

4.  Payable  fh>m  the  sinking  fkmd,  under  provisions  of  chapter 

TO,UwsoflP89 

5.  Payable  from  the  sinking  ftmd,  under  |>rovisions  of  the 

constitutional  amendment  adopted  inov.  4, 1884 

6.  Payable  fW>ni  taxation,  under  prorlsiona  of  chapter  490, 

Lawsofl888 

7.  Payable  from  taxstlon,  under  the  several  statutes  author- 
izing their  issue. 


8.  BondiTlssued  for  local  improvemcnrs,  after  June  9. 18S0 

9.  I>ebt  of  the  annexed  territory  of  Westeheatar  County 

Total  ftmded  debt 

TaxpoBABT  Dbbt«— iSeoMMM  SondM. 

1.  Issued  under  spedal  laws 

8.  Issued  in  anticipation  of  Uxes  of  1889 

8.  Issued  in  antidpation  of  taxes  of  1880 


84,008,400  00 
9,700,000  00 

87,577,785  66 

9,057,000  00 

22,700,000  00 

445,000  00 

68,816,842  85 

8,828,000  00 

626,000  00 


8825,400  00 


$5,518,294  87 

690,000  00 

^,67^000  00 


8,800,000  00 


$141,889,088  01 


104,687  41 
2,857,600  00 


Total  amounta.. 


$11,178,294  87 
807,188  00 


18,612,900  00 


4^1,900  00 

1,900.000  00 

89,000  00 


$4,288,000  00 
9,700,000  00 

88,001.080  58 

9,747,000  00 

85,875,000  00 

445,000  00 

08,974^iM8  85 

4.178.000  00 

587,000  00 


$6,646;i00  00$146,8n,028  68 


104U»7  41 
8,857,800  00 
18,612,900  00 


207488  0$ 


$144;rOU15  42 


$29AW7,682  87j  $27,720,687  41  $146^578,210  88 


Total  ftanded  debt $146,871,022  88 

Lesa  amount  held  bv  commiS' 

sioners  of  the  sinking  frind 

as  Investments $42,797,471  09 

Oaah 5,716,82172 

48,618,792  81 


Net  ftmded  debt,  Dec.  81, 1890 $97,857,280  07 

Revenue  bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes 
oflSOl 207,188  00 


Debt,  including  rttvenne  bands $99,064,418  07 

Notwithstanding  the  issue  of  bonds  during 
the  year  amounting  to  $11,178,294.87  for  perma- 
nent improvements,  the  net  debt  of  the  city  has 
decreased  nearly  $600,000.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  none  of  the  revenue  bonds  issued  in  antici- 
pation of  the  collection  of  the  taxes  for  the  year 
were  outstanding.  The  revenue  bonds  issued 
aggregated  the  sum  of  $18,612,200,  and  this 
amount  was  paid  off  before  the  close  of  the  year 
out  of  the  taxes  collected ;  also,  in  addition,  $2,- 
3«57,600  of  the  revenue  bonds  issued  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  taxes  for  the  year  1889,  and  out- 
standing on  Jan.  1,  1890,  were  redeemed  and 
canceled.  At  the  close  of  1890  there  was  not 
outstanding  a  revenue  bond  of  the  city  issued  In 
anticipation  of  taxes  of  1890,  or  any  preceding 
year,  a  result  that  has  not  happened  beiore  with- 
in the  past  flfby  years. 

The  Finance  Department  received  $67,726,- 
854.43.  Of  this,  $32,490,008.45  came  from  taxes, 
$2,130,492.61  from  foes,  fines,  State  school  money, 
licenses,  interest,  rentals,  sales,  and  unexpended 
balances.  There  was  received  $8,608,208.20  on 
special  and  trust  accounts,  assessments,  etc. 
Sales  of  stocks  and  bonds  brought  $29,461,895.17. 
Of  this  amount,  $18,786.96  was  received  on 
revenue  bonds.  During  the  year  $36,250  was 
received  from  the  Marine  Bank*,  which  was  5  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  on  deposit.  The  total 
amount  received  from  the  bankrupt  Marine 
Bank  up  to  the  present  date  is  $650,000.  or  65 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  that  was  on  deposit  at 
the  time  of  its  failure. 

The  city's  total  expenditure  was  $71 ,799,747.93. 
The  general  expenses,  salaries,  supplies,  State 


taxes,  and  interest  on  city  debt  were  $33,932,- 
656.53,  and  on  special  and  trust  accounts,  includ- 
ing revenue  bonds,  $87,867,091.40  was  paid  out 
The  increased  exoenditure  is  due  to  the  purchase 
of  new  parks.  During  the  year  the  city  re- 
deemed stocks  and  bonds  amounting  to  $28,845,- 
787.41,  including  revenue  bonds. 

The  attorney  for  the  collection  of  arrears  of 
personal  taxes  reports  that  he  has  collected  $00,- 
085.77,  against  $22,053.57  collected  in  1889. 

The  tax  rate  within  the  city  during  1890  was 
1*97  per  cent.  The  rate  per  centum  of  taxation 
depends  upon,  first,  the  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tions required  to  meet  the  expenditures  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  the  government  for  the 
year ;  second,  upon  the  aggregate  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  sub- 
ject to  taxation  in  the  city.  The  amount  of 
the  appropriations  is  made  up  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  pursuant  to  the 
powers  conferred  upon  that  board  by  law,  and 
the  amount  of  the  valuations  of  the  estates,  real 
and  personal,  subject  to  taxation  by  the  city  is 
made  up  and  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments. 

In  the  Mayor's  Marshal's  office  there  was  col- 
lected during  the  year  $35,163.38  for  theatre 
licenses,  and  $15,970.01  for  concert  licenses; 
total,  $51,133.34. 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. — 
This  body,  which  includes  the  Mayor,  the  Comp- 
troller, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  the  President  of  the  Department  of  Taxes 
and  Assessment,  allowed  the  following  amounts 
for  1890: 

Mayoralty,  $26,000;  Common  Council,  $76,800; 
Finance  Department,  $297,500;  State  taxes,  $3,- 
650,630.47;  interest  on  city  debt,  $5,151,293.41 ; 
redemption  of  principal  of  city  debt,  $1,£K)7,598.- 
92 ;  rents,  $131,822 ;  armories  and  drill  room»— 
rents,  $42,050;  armories  and  drill  rooms — wages, 
$54,400 ;  judgments,  $750,000 ;  Law  Department, 
$199,650;  Department  of  Public  Works,  $3,124,- 
470;  Department  of  Public  Parks,  $931,500;  De- 
partment of  Street  Improvement^  Twenty-third 
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and  Twenty-fourth  Wards,  $260,200;  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  and  Correction,  $2,166,- 
237;  Health  Department,  $419,400;  Police  De- 
partment, $4,777,515.88;  Department  of  Street 
Cleaning,  $1,584,250;  Fire  Department,  $2,145,- 
668;  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments, 
$117,820;  Board  of  Education,  $4,267,367;  Col- 
lege of  the  (Uty  of  New  York,  $147,000;  Normal 
College,  $125,000 ;  advertising,  printing,  station- 
ery, etc.,  $247,200 ;  Municipal  Service  Examining 
Boards,  $25,000;  coroners,  $52,500;  commis- 
sioners of  accounts,  $27,500;  sheriff,  $122,232; 
register,  $185,500 ;  Bureau  of  Elections,  $439,- 
800;  preservation  of  public  records,  $45,980; 
fund  lor  street  and  park  opening,  $215,508.16; 
salaries— city  courts,  $303,700;  salaries— judi- 
ciary, $1,063,406.91 ;  miscellaneous,  $188,816.10 ; 
asylums,  reformatories,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, $1,246,225.87;  total,  $35,960,891.22.  De- 
duct general  fund,  $2,800,000.  Grand  total, 
$33,160,891.22. 

The  total  amount  of  the  new  budget  is  $35,- 
960,891.22,  against  $35,148,097.55  for  1890.  Of 
this  amount,  $2,800,000  will  come  from  the 
general  fund,  and  the  remainder,  $33,160,891.22, 
will  be  raised  by  taxation.  Last  year  the  general 
fund  p.rovided  $2,646,960.23,  and  $32,501,137.32, 
was  raised  by  taxation. 

Law.  —  In  the  Corporation  Counsel's  office 
about  2,000  cases  were  disposed  of,  against 
1,008  in  1889.  In  the  Corporation  Attorney's 
office  about  19,050  actions  were  disposed  of.  The 
number  of  estates  closed  in  1890  in  the  Public 
Administrator's  office  was  184,  and  $235,419.26 
was  collected.  In  commissions  $9,364.46  was 
paid  into  the  city  treasury,  and  $316,565.68  was 
disbursed  in  the  settlement  of  estates. 

A  synopsis  of  the  work  done  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas  in  1890  shows  that  the  General 
Term  disposed  of  366  appeals  and  wrote  282 
opinions,  while  in  the  Trial  Terms  586  cases  wei'e 
tried,  and  in  the  Equity  Terms  665.  The  court 
naturalized  8,697  persons  and  granted  61  di- 
vorces. Schedules  m  148  assignments  were  filed, 
the  total  liabilities  amounting  to  $85,089,805.48 
and  the  total  actual  assets  to  $15,861,814.09. 

The  City  Court  disposed  of  1,674  calendar 
cases,  656  of  the  cases  oeing  tried  hj  court  and 
jury,  16  by  the  court,  150  beins^  discontinued, 
and  108  dismissed,  and  180  settled.  In  special 
term  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  107 
times,  and  85  motions  for  changing  names  were 
granted. 

There  were  2,810  actions  begun  in  the  common- 
Jaw  branch  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  in 
this  city  during  1890,  and  987  of  them  were  tried 
and  disposed  of.  In  the  equitv  branch  184  suits 
were  brought  and  97  heard  and  disposed  of.  On 
appeal  from  the  United  States  district  court  23 
cases  were  brought  and  82  heard  and  disposed 
of ;  43  appeals  were  taken  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  the  criminal  branch  79  in- 
dictments were  found  and  81  tried  and  disposed 
of.  There  were  1,810  motions  heard  ana  dis- 
posed of.  Seventy-two  appeals  from  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers  were  taken  under  the  new 
Customs  Admmistrative  act  that  went  into  ef- 
fect in  1890. 

Public  Works.— Commissioner  Thomas  P. 
Gilroy  reports  that  his  expenditures  were  $6,- 
004,189.58,  divided  as  follow : 


Appropriation  aecomit  iDclndlng  nabfllties.    ..  $8,149,768  77 
Bopavemenu  under  act  of  18&9,  Indudinsr  Ha- 

blJltiea 997,600  18 

Local.  Improvements  (aaaeflsmant  work) 1,866,147  8S 

Other  aooounta 601,777  60 

Some  487  contracts  were  entered  into,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $8,855,415.33,  as  follows: 

68  iewer  oontractB $491,721  86 

91  grading  and  flagging  contracts 221,800  64 

128  paving  contracts 2,091,990  84 

160  misoeUaneous  oontracta 1,047,402  60 

The  contracts  completed  were  867  in  number ; 
total  cost,  $3,130,768.22,  divided  thus: 

61  sewer  contracts. $247,878  67 

92  grading  and  flagging  contracts. 26^461  77 

118  paving  contracts. 2,196,786  94 

111  misceUaneouB  contracts 422,171  94 

Concerning  the  water  supply,  there  is  now 
received  daily  in  the  city :  Through  the  old  aque- 
duct, 75,000,000  gallons ;  through  the  new  aque- 
duct, 60,000,000  gallons;  through  the  Bronx 
river  conduit,  10,000,000  gallons ;  total,  145,000,- 
000  gallons. 

A  contract  for  the  building  of  a  viaduct  at 
155th  Street,  connecting  Ei^th  Avenue  and 
McComb's  Dam  bridge,  was  made  on  July  14, 
and  is  to  be  completed  in  600  working  days. 

Concerning  the  streets,  the  following  statistics 
are  given : 

GRAKFTE  BLOCKS.  Sq.  vdi. 

Payable  by  aaseasmen ts 1  S6,iK)9 

Kepavements  from  appropriations 282,641 

Total  granite  blocks 418,660 

TRAP  BLOCKS.  Sq.  ydi. 

Payable  by  assessments 4,190 

Bepavements  from  appropriations 889 

Total  trap  blocks 6,079 

ASPHALT.  Sq.  ydi. 

Payable  by  assesf ments 46,61 1 

Bepavements  from  appropriations 274,8M 

Total  asphalt 820,006 

The  total  area  of  pavements  laid  in  1800  was 
743,634  square  yards,  covering  34*21  miles  of 
streets,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  average 
quantity  of  pavement  laid  per  year  for  the  pre- 
ceding six  years. 

PRESENT  LENGTH  OP  PAVED  STREETS.        Mllck 

Stone  block,  granite,  and  trap 82127 

Cobble 8-82 

Asphalt 16  86 

Macadam 24-24 

Wood 0-08 

Total 866-21 

The  extent  to  which  the  city's  pavements  are 
torn  up  bv  private  individuals  and  corporations 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1890  they  made  27,- 
088  separate  excavations  for  laying  and  repair- 
ing structures,  conduits,  gas  and  steam  mains, 
and  house  connections ;  and  that  53-72  miles  of 
gas  mains,  3*21  miles  of  car  tracks,  and  over  1 
mile  of  miscellaneous  pipes  were  laid,  and  49 
miles  of  trench  opened  for  electric  subwavs. 

In  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  sew- 
erage system  21,970  lineal  feet  of  new  sewers  and 
39  receiving  basins  were  built.  There  are  now 
on  Manhattan  Island  437*89  miles  of  sewers,  with 
8,248  receiving  basins.  In  the  repairs  and  recon- 
struction of  old  sewers  2.608  lineal  feet  of  sew- 
ers were  rebuilt  and  2,301  lineal  feet  repaired 
with  new  tile  bottoms,  64,652  lineal  feet  of  sew- 
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ers  and  5,186  receiving  basins  were  cleaned,  and 
13,426  cart-loads  of  sewer  deposits  removed. 

During  the  year  over  7  miles  of  new  streets 
were  provided  with  gas  lamps.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  there  were  37,114  gas  lamps,  801  elec- 
tric lights,  and  138  naphtha  Tamps,  lighting  512 
miles  of  streets,  docks,  and  bridges,  66  acres  of 
public  parks,  and  3^  acres  of  public  markets. 
The  several  gas  companies  now  have  1,274  miles 
of  gas  mains. 

The  Bureau  of  Incumbrances  received  and  at- 
tended to  4,685  complaints  of  obstructions  and 
made  3,785  seizures  of  stands,  vehicles,  and  other 
articles  obstructing  streets  and  sidewalks.  It 
also  removed  1,104  cart-loads  of  abandoned  ma- 
terials, 812  dangerous  shade  trees,  1,505  tele* 
graph  poles,  and  about  8,660  miles  of  wire. 

The  15  free  floating  baths  were  in  use  from 
the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September, 
and  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  2,844,609 
males  and  1,069,005  females. 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  made 
on  the  City  Hall,  the  Hall  of  Records,  several  of 
the  civil  and  police-court  buildings,  public  mar- 
kets, and  armories. 

The  important  event  of  the  year  in  this  de- 
partment was  the  opening  of  the  new  aqueduct. 
This  work  was  begun  in  1885,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
on  June  1  of  that  year.  At  that  time  the  facili- 
ties for  supplying  water  to  the  city  did  not  ex- 
ceed 98,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  this  amount  of  water  became 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
its  inhabitants  as  well  as  insufficient  for  the 
protection  against  fire.  On  July  15  the  gates  at 
135th  Street  were  opened  and  the  water  from 
the  new  aqueduct  flowed  into  the  reservoirs  in 
Central  Park,  increasing  the  water  supply  to 
145,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day.  New  York 
now  has  a  more  bountiful  and  more  healthful 
supply  of  water  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other 
city  in  the  world.  According  to  tne  Mayor's 
message,  this  work  has  cost  |24,767,477.25.  A  de- 
scription of  its  construction  is  given  in  the  "  An- 
nual Cvclopaedia"  for  1887,  page  555.  See  also 
"The  Kew  Croton  Aqueduct,  by  Charles  Bar- 
nard, in  *'The  Century^*  for  December,  1889. 

Vital  Statistics.— During  1890  the  statistics 
were  as  follow : 


rrEUB. 

189a 

1889. 

D^ftths  under  ono  vflftr t 

10,251 
10,249 
40,280 
89,250 
14.992 
8,815 
24-66 

10,527 

Deaths  under  flvo  years 

17,152 

Total  deatha.  ...        

89,679 

Total  reoorted  births   

87,627 

Total  Reported  marriaf^ 

14,400 

Total  reported  stlU-birtha 

Death  rate  per  1,000  living^ 

85*19 

The  principal  causes  of  death  were  as  follow : 
Phthisis,  5,468;  pneumonia,  4,950;  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  3,339;  Bright's  disease,  2,397;  heart 
disease,  1,966;  bronchitis,  1,982:  violence,  1,733; 
diphtheria,  1,256 :  measles,  724 ;  croup,  521  ; 
whooping-cough,  486 ;  scarlet  fever,  403 ;  typhoid 
fever,  350;  malarial  fever,  174;  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  136 ;  and  small-pox,  2.  Included  in 
this  list  are  six  centenarians,  two  of  whom  were 
natives  of  the  United  States  (both  colored),  one 
of  Germany,  and  three  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  39,250  births,  20,190  were  males  and 


19,110  were  females,  including  812  colored  males 
and  301  colored  females. 

There  were  14,776  white  males  and  14,787  white 
females  married,  and  216  colored  males  and  205 
colored  females.  Of  these,  13,187  mal^  and  13,- 
460  females  had  never  before  married,  1,770  men 
and  1,480  women  had  been  previously  married, 
and  36  men  and  49  women  failed  to  declare  their 
previous  condition  in  that  regard. 

The  health  officers  inspect^  15,867  tenements 
and  dwelling,  and  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Contagious  Diseases  vaccinated  88,701  persona. 
The  summer  corps  of  physicians  visitea  40,364 
tenements,  contaming  321,012  families,  and  dur- 
ing their  rounds  discovered  20,894  persons  who 
were  sick  and  who  were  given  medical  aid.  The 
health  officers  made  54,'S2  milk  inspections,  63,- 
437  inspections  of  fish,  and  34,448  inspections  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  articles,  as  a  result 
of  which  they  seized  and  destroyed  3,613  quarts 
of  mUk,  1,137,798  pounds  of  bad  flsh,  and  1,030,- 
896  pounds  of  spoiled  fruit,  vegetables,  etc. , 

The  sanitary  squad  of  police  made  183,052  in- 
spections of  tenements  and  buildings,  resulting 
in  857  complaints  of  overcrowded  tenements,  4,- 
814  of  filthy  cellars,  271  dan^rous  chimneys, 
219  noisy  dogs,  357  cases  of  chickens  kept  with- 
out permits,  24  of  cows,  and  28  of  goats. 

The  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection  caused  in- 
spections to  be  made  of  6,885  boilers,  of  which 
6,222  were  tested  and  77  condemned.  The  ex- 
aminations of  engineers  numbered  6,201,  and  to 
5,865  of  these  certificates  were  rrant^. 

The  estimated  population  oi  New  York  city 
on  July  1, 1889,  was  1,575,078;  on  July  1,  1890, 
1,631,282. 

Fire.— This  department  includes  1.030  officers 
and  men,  56  engine  companies,  21  hook-and-lad- 
der  companies,  90  engines,  2  fire  boats,  37  hook- 
and-ladaer  trucks,  and  368  horses. 

There  were  3,463  fires,  of  which  8,188  were 
confined  to  the  points  of  starting  and  1^  to  the 
buildings  in  which  they  started,  while  50  ex- 
tended to  other  buildings.  The  number  of  fires 
extinguished  without  engine  stream  was  2,867, 
and  with  a  single  stream  694  About  402  fires 
required  more  than  one  stream,  while  1,182  fires 
resulted  in  nominal  damages  only.  In  606  cases 
the  buildings  were  not  damaged,  and  in  670  were 
only  slightly  damaged.  Fires  involving  "con- 
siderable damage  "  were  229. 

The  estimated  aggregate  losses  were  $4,060.- 
963,  with  insurance  aggregating  $58,600,0001 
The  average  loss  for  each  fire  in  1888  was  $1,- 
7a5.29 ;  in  1889.  $1,451.03 ;  and  in  1890,  $1,172.64. 
The  number  of  fire  alarms  during  1^  was  3,700l 

The  Bureau  of  Combustibles  received  for  li- 
censes, permits,  and  penalties,  $46,946. 

The  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  Buildings  re- 
ports: 

Appllcadonn  for  new  bnildiDgB 8.000 

Proposed  new  buildings 8,404 

Kfltfroated  coat $72,680,562 

Applications  to  alter,  repair,  etc 2,229 

Buildings  proposed  to  alter,  etc 2,827 

Estimated  ooet $0,900,065 

ViolationB  of  law  reported  and  acted  ap4» 1,581 

Buildings  reported  for  flre-eecapea. S.981 

Buildings  reported  unsafe 805 

Oomplabts  investigated i,fiS9 

The  underground  telegraph  s^rstem  now  ex- 
tends through  subways,  and  subsidiary  conduits 
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have  been  provided  to  connect  fire-alarm  stations 
and  company  houses  through  main  subways  with 
the  central  office,  aggregating  465  miles  of  con- 
ductor in  45  miles  of  cables,  connecting  213 
alarm  boxes,  37  apparatus  houses,  8  school- 
houses,  the  repair  shops,  and  the  Central  Park 
gate-house. 

Police  Department. — ^The  present  force  in- 
cludes 3,540  men  and  officers.  The  total  num- 
ber of  arrests  made  was  84,d81,  of  which  18,963 
were  females  and  65,968  males.  This  is  a  de- 
crease of  over  1,000  females  and  an  increase  of 
nearly  4,000  males,  compared  with  1889. 

The  detective  bureau  is  credited  with  a  total 
of  1,859  arrests  for  various  crimes,  and  200  of 
these  cases  are  still  before  the  courts.  The  con- 
Tictions  from  over  1,100  cases  tried  amounted  to 
about  860  years  of  imprisonment,  besides  fines  of 
f  1,160  imposed  and  collected.  During  the  year 
over  $300,000  worth  of  stolen  property  was  re- 
covered by  this  bureau. 

The  station  houses  afforded  lodgings  for  147,- 
677  homeless  or  destitute  persons  during  the 
year,  and  the  lost  children's  department  at  Po- 
lice Headauarters  shows  a  recora  of  3,278  cases, 
of  which  2,107  were  boys  and  1,171  girls.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  brought  to  headquarters 
and  turned  over  to  the  matron  175  foundlings — 
73  girls  and  102  boys. 

The  property  clerk  received  $89,908.98  worth 
of  property,  all  of  which,  except  about  $5,000, 
was  turned  over  to  the  owners.  There  was  re- 
covered and  turned  over  to  the  rightful  owners 
by  the  various  precinct  commanders  in  the  city 
$841,676.81  worth  of  property,  the  largest  amount 
in  one  year  on  recora. 

The  Special  Department  of  the  Superintend- 
ent issued  permits  for  1,142  parades,  245  funer- 
als, 281  masked  and  other  balls,  and  621  for 
carrying  pistols,  the  latter  bringing  in  a  revenue 
of  $1,552  for  the  Pension  Fund. 

The  Telegraph  Department  handled  358,740 
messages  during  the  year,  including  574  general 
orders,  1,227  alarms  for  missing  persons,  1,760 
fire  messages,  33,729  for  dead  animals,  and  202,- 
827  creneral  alarms.  This  work  does  not  include 
nearly  20,000  messsjges  by  telephones. 

Because  of  assertions  and  arguments  that  New 
York  city  had  not  been  fairly  treated  by  the 
United  States  officials  in  the  taking  of  its  cen- 
sus, and  especially  when  the  returns  showed  a 
population  of  only  1,513,501,  a  recount  was  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. Enumeration  books  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  captains  of  the  police  precincts,  and 
certain  men  on  the  force  were  detailed  to  collect 
the  information.  As  soon  as  the  books  were 
filled  they  were  sent  to  Police  Headquarters  and 
transmitted  unopened  to  the  Mayor's  office. 
The  returns  obtained  showed  the  population  to 
be  1,710,715,  which  amount  agrees  fairly  with  the 
estimated  population  as  calculated  by  the  Health 
Department  from  information  at  their  disposal. 

Electrical  Control. — The  work  of  removing 
the  poles  and  overhead  wires  has  been  continued 
during  the  year,  and  whenever  the  companies 
have  contested  the  right  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  compel  the  removal  of  these  obstruc- 
tions the  city  had  been  successful.  The  Board  of 
Electrical  Cfontrol  constructed  during  the  year 
for  the  reception  of  telegraph  and  telephone  con- 


ductors 178  miles  of  single  duct  in  9  miles  of 
street  trench,  making  a  total  construction  of  tele- 

Shone  and  telegraph  subways  of  697  miles  of 
uct  in  38  miles  of  street  trench.  There  have 
been  constructed  132  miles  of  duct  in  89  miles  of 
street  trench  for  electric-light  conductors,  mak- 
ing for  electric-light  service  647  miles  of  duct  in 
85  miles  of  street  trench.  There  have  been  placed 
in  the  subways  10,150  miles  of  teleohone  and 
telegraph  wire  and  340  miles  of  wire  for  electric- 
light  service.  There  are  in  the  subways — tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  electrio-light  wires — about 
28,797  miles.  There  have  been  removed  during 
the  year,  1,361  poles  and  18,949,645  feet  of  over- 
heaa  wire. 

Meteorological.— During  1890  the  records  of 
the  Signal  Service  show  that  the  temperature  and 
rainful  have  both  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
normal.  The  average  precipitation  for  a  year, 
reckoned  on  the  recoras  of  the  past  twenty  years, 
is  44  inches.  During  1890  the  precipitation  was 
53  inches,  or  9  inches  in  excess.  The  average 
temperature  for  a  year  is  about  48**,  and  during 
1890  it  was  a  trifie  over  50**  for  the  year,  or  an 
excess  of  over  2"  over  the  normal  July  8  was 
the  warmest  day  of  the  year,  with  a  maximum 
temperature  of  95°.  March  7  was  the  coldest, 
with  a  maximum  temperature  of  6*  above  zero. 

The  highest  velocity  attained  by  the  wind  was 
on  Jan.  22,  when  it  blew  at  the  rate  of  55  miles 
an  hour.  The  greatest  range  of  temperature  oc- 
curred between  March  6  and  12,  when  the  tem- 
perature rose  from  6*  to  71°  in  five  days.  Sep- 
tember furnished  the  greatest  rainfall,  with  a 
record  of  over  8  inches.  # 

EdacatioB. — During  the  year  J.  Edward  Sim- 
mons, President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  re- 
signed from  his  office,  and  John  L.  N.  Hunt  was 
chosen  his  successor.  Additional  accommodations 
have  been  provided  during  1890  for  more  than 
15,000  children.  There  are  now  building  school- 
houses  that  will  accommodate  24,000  additional 
children.  On  Dec.  1, 1890,  there  were  228  schools, 
with  153,357  pupils  and  3,509  teachers.  The 
average  daily  attendance  increased  4,000  in  the 
past  year.  The  manual  training  schools  have 
oeen  fostered  until  they  number  37,  with  430 
teachers  and  20,000  pupils,  of  whom  900  are  tak- 
ing special  courses  in  cooking  and  5,700  in  sew- 
ing. An  additional  evening  school  was  organ- 
iz&di,  and  there  are  now  in  the  evening  schools 
21,975  pupils,  of  whom  8,853  do  not  speak  the 
English  language.  A  course  of  nine  lectures  on 
popular,  scientific,  and  historical  subjects  has 
oeen  delivered  at  each  of  six  schools,  with  a  total 
attendance  in  November  and  December  of  23,995. 

Dock  Department. — In  accordance  with  the 
system  adopted  by  this  department  for  increas- 
ing the  wharfage  facilities  m  New  York,  22  new 
piers  are  being  extended  and  the  wharfage  facili- 
ties of  New  York  will  shortly  be  so  increased 
that  all  th^  lar^e  Atlantic  steamers  can  have 
ample  accommodation.  The  revenue  from  this 
department  during  the  year  was  $1,513,269, 
enough  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  11  new 
piers--8  on  the  North  river  and  3  on  the  East 
river — besides  extensive  sections  of  sea-wall  and 
twice  as  much  bulkhead  as  has  ever  been  built  in 
any  one  year.  The  income  in  several  cases  from 
these  improvements  exceeds  a  quarter  of  their 
cost,  and  the  average  is  more  than  10  per  cent. 
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Immif^ratioii. — On  April  1,  the  handling  of 
the  immigrants  arriving  at  this  port  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  State  Commissioners  of  Immi- 
gration to  Federal  control  at  the  Barge  Office  un- 
der the  United  States  Superintendent  of  Immi- 
gration. 

During  the  year  914  steamships  brought  to 
this  port  from  Europe  99,189  cabin  passengers 
and  871,593  steerage  passengers.  In  1889,  891 
passenger  steamships  arrivea  at  this  port  and 
brought  96,686  cabin  passengers  and  315,227 
steerage  passengers. 

Hence,  with  the  exception  of  1883,  this  year 
shows  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  landed 
at  New  York. 

The  steamships  that  arrived  from  European 
ports  are :  48  from  the  Baltic,  287  from  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  62  from  the  Mediterranean,  805 
from  Liverpool  and  Queenstown,  26  from  Lon- 
don, 97  from  Glasgow  and  Moville,  50  from  Rot- 
terdam and  Amsterdam,  55  from  Antwerp,  and 
55  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux. 

The  immigration  during  1890  was  principally 
from  eastern  Europe,  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  shows  that  there  has 
been  an  immense  increase  of  immigrants  from 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy,  nearly  all  of  whom 
went  into  the  raining  districts.  The  immigrants 
from  British  ports  located  themselves  mainly  in 
New  Englana,  Illinois,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  immigration 
that  fewer  than  ever  of  the  immigrants  settled 
in  New  York. 

Judiciary  Celebration.— The  centennial 
celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  took  place  in  New 
York  City,  on  Feb.  4  and  5,  1890.  An  ex- 
ecutive committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  aided  by  a  committee  on  com- 
memorative exercises,  of  which  Robert  Sewall 
was  chairman ;  a  judiciary  centennial  committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  of  which 
William  H.  Arnoux  was  chairman ;  a  co-opera- 
tion committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
of  which  David  Dudley  Field  was  chairman ;  and 
a  co-operating  committee  of  the  Bar  Association 
ol  the  City  of  New  York,  of  which  Frederick  R. 
Coudert  was  chairman,  arranged  the  exercises. 
The  Chief  Justice,  with  all  the  associate  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  came  from  Washington 
on  a  special  train.  They  were  to  have  been  ac- 
companied by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  This  Cabinet,  but  domestic  bereavement  in  the 
families  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  prevented  the  official  partici- 
pation of  Mr.  Harrison  and  his  advisers  in  the 
celebration.     • 

First  Day, — The  memorial  exercises  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  included  an  intro- 
ductory address  by  Grover  Cleveland  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee;  invocation  by 
Morgan  Dix,  D.  D. ;  address  of  welcome  to  the 
court  by  William  H.  Arnoux,  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Centennial  Committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association ;  an  address  on  "  The  Ori- 
ffin  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States," 
by  William  Allen  Butler ;  an  address  on  "  The 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution,"  by  Henry 
Hitchcock ;  an  address  on  the  "  Personal  Charac- 
ters of  the  Chief  Justices,"  by  Thomas  J.  Semmes ; 
an  address  on  "The  Supreme  Court  and  the 


Sovereignty  of  the  People,"  by  Edward  T. 
Phelps.  Response  by  the  Court  through  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  who  was  introduced  by  the  Chief 
Justice;  and  benediction  by  Talbot  W.  Cham- 
bers, D.  D.  The  exercises  were  to  have  included 
an  address  by  the  President  of  the  United  States^ 
In  the  evenin^a  banquet  was  given  at  Lenox  Ly- 
ceum by  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Up- 
ward of  800  persons  were  seated  at  the  tables, 
and  James  C.  Carter  acted  as  toastmaster.  The 
list  of  toasts  and  speakers  was  as  follow : 

1.  "  The  President  "—President  Harrison  (drunk 
in  silence,  owing  to  the  absenoe  of  the  PresideDt^ 

2.  " The  Supreme  Court"— John  M.  Harlan,  Aaao- 
ciate  Justioe  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

8.  "The  ConffreBs''— William  M.  Evarts,  United 
States  Senator,  New  York. 

4.  "The  Judidary  of  the  States  "—Edward  M. 
Paxson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvanlu. 

6.  "The  Common  Law"— Walter  B.  HUl,  of 
Georgia. 

6.  ^*The  Bar"— Joseph  H.  Choate,  of  New  York. 

7.  "The  Clergy"— Bev.  WUliam  R.  Huntington, 
of  New  York. 

8.  "The  University"— President  Seth  Low,  of 
Columbia  College. 

9.  *»Our  Clients  "—Hon.  Cbaunoey  M.  Depew,  of 
New  York. 

Second  Da/y, — ^No  programme  of  entertain- 
ment was  provided  for  during  the  daytime,  but 
after  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been 
photographea  in  a  group  they  spent  the  day  in 
visiting  their  friends.  In  the  evening  a  recep- 
tion was  tendered  the  visiting  guests  by  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  at 
their  rooms.  No.  7  West  Twenty-ninth  Street. 
The  attendance  was  very  large,  and,  from  the 
opportunities  offered  to  the  members  of  the  New 
York  bar  to  meet  and  commune  with  Mr.  Fuller 
and  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  oc- 
casion was  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  incident 
of  the  celebration. 

Memorial  Arch. — The  desire  in  some  way  to 
record  permanently  the  celebration  of  the  hun- 
dreth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United 
States  led  to  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  stone  memorial  arch  to  be  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  Washington  Square,  facing  Fifth 
Avenue.  Stanford  White  was  intrustwi  with 
the  preparation  of  the  design,  and  when  $75,000 
had  been  collected  it  was  decided  to  proceed 
with  its  constniction.  Memorial  Day,  May  30, 
was  chosen  as  the  time  for  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone. On  that  day  the  Arch  Committee,  of 
which  Henry  G.  Marquand  is  chairman,  were 
escorted  to  tne  site  by  the  First  Brigade  of  the 
State  National  Guaid,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Louis  Fitzgerald,  and  the  exercises  began 
with  a  prayer  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  the 
Right  Rev,  Henry  C.  Potter,  attired  in  his 
ecclesiastical  robes.  A  hymn  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Robert  U.  Johnson  and  arrang^  for 
the  music  of  Haydn's  Austrian  National  An- 
them was  sung  by  a  mixed  chorus  led  by  Frank 
H.  Damrosch.  Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand  followed 
with  a  brief  address  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
site  as  one  that  would  "  bring  the  rich  and  poor 
together  in  one  common  bond  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing."    The  custody  of  the  arch  was  accepted 
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by  Waldo  Hutchins,  President  of  the  Park 
lioard,  and  then  the  chorus  sang  **  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  in  which  the  voices  of  the  multitude 
joined.  George  William  Curtis  was  the  orator 
of  the  occasion.  He  spoke  of  Memorial  Day, 
recalling  memories  of  American  soldiers  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Appomattox,  then  passed  to  the 
fitness  of  this  city  as  an  historical  spot  for  a 
memorial  to  Washington,  and  closea  with  a 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  influence  of  the 
greatest  of  our  early  American  heroes.  He  said : 
"  Whatever  may  betide,  whatever  war,  foreign  or 
domestic,  *may  threaten,  whatever  specious  soph- 
istry may  assail  the  political  conscience  of  the 
country,  or  bribery  of  place  or  money  corrupt 
its  political  action,  above  the  roar  of  the  mob 
and  the  insidious  clamor  of  the  demagogue,  the 
voice  of  Washin^on  will  still  be  the  voice  of 
American  patriotism  and  of  manly  honor." 

The  comer-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  cere- 
monies bv  John  W.  Vrooman,  grand  master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in- 
cluding the  reading  of  a  few  verses  from  the 
page  of  the  Bible  on  which  Washington's  hand 
IS  said  to  have  rested  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
office,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer.  A 
brief  address  by  Grand  Master  Vrooman,  with  the 
singing  of  "America"  by  the  chorus,  completed 
the  ceremonies.  The  fund  on  that  day  reached 
the  snm  of  $82,909.08. 

HoUey  Memorial. — During  the  week  begin- 
ning Sept  29  a  joint  meetinfif  of  the  British 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  London  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  was 
held  in  New  York.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
a  memorial  bronze  bust  of  Alexander  Lyman 
Holley,  modeled  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  was  unveiled 
in  Washington  Square.  A  eulogy  on  Mr.  Holley 
was  delivered  at  Chickering  Hall  by  James 
Dredge,  editor  of  the  London  **  Engineering," 
after  which  the  two  societies  marched  to  the 
square,  where  James  C.  Baylis,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  representing  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  (through  which  organizations 
the  money  to  build  the  memorial  had  been 
raised),  formally  presented  the  memorial  to  the 
city  in  a  brief  addresf«.  The  monument  was 
accepted  for  the  city  by  Albert  Gallup,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Public  Parks,  who 
said :  "  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  in  this  country 
where  genius  and  invention  are  triumphant  our 
citizens  should  turn  aside  now  and  then  from 
their  labors  to  pay  just  tribute  to  those  who  have 
made  her  great.  Among  them  truly  was  he  who 
has  been  so  honored  to-day.  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  engineers,  and  of  whom  it  can  be  well 
said,  borrowing  the  words  from  another,  that  he 
ever  strove  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  vet 
it  was  ever  the  strongest  and  brightest  light  that 
burned.  I  would  that  all  our  parks  and  squares 
might  contain  such  object  lessons  as  this,  not 
alone  because  of  the  art  that  fashioned  it,  but 
because  of  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  intensity  of 

Eurpose,  great  honor,  and  great  achievements  of 
im  whom  it  calls  to  mind." 
Historical  Landmarks.— The  preservation 
of  historical  landmarks  by  the  erection  of  brass 
plates  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Holland  So- 
ciety, and  in  September  the  first  of  these  was 


fastened  to  the  front  of  No.  4  Bowling  Green.    It 
bears  the  following  inscription : 
The  site  of 

FOBT  AUSTBUDAM, 

built  in  162A. 

Within  the  fortification 

was  erected  the  first 

Bubstantial  church  edifice 

on  the  Island  of  Manhattan 

in  1787.    The  tort 

was  demolished 

and  the  Government  house  built  upon  this  site. 

This  tablet  is  placed  here  by 

Thx  Hollakd  Sociztt,  * 

Sept.,  1890. 

Another  plate  was  put  up  at  the  comer  of 
Pearl  and  Broad  Streets  to  mark  the  site  of 
Praunces's  tavern,  the  first  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  spot  where  George  Washington  bade  fare- 
well to  his  Generals  in  1788.  Another  was 
placed  at  Thirteenth  Street  and  Third  Avenue, 
where  Pet«r  Stuy  vesant*s  pear  tree  stood.  Other 
plates  are  to  be  put  up  at  No.  45  Broadway,  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  habitations  of  the  first 
white  men  on  Manhattan  island ;  at  No.  73  Pearl 
Street,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  first  Dutch  house 
of  entertainment,  afterward  the  Stadthuys  or 
City  Hall ;  at  the  Mills  Building  comer,  the  spot 
where  the  merchants  first  formally  met  in  ex- 
change and  barter;  at  thp  northeast  comer  of 
Cedar  and  Nassau  Streets,  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  old  Middle  Dutch  Church;  and  at  No.  115 
Broadway,  to  preserve  the  location  of  the  his- 
toric De  Lancey  house,  afterward  successively 
the  Province  Arms,  the  City  Arms,  and  the 
Burns  coffee  house  and  tavern,  where,  on  Oct.  81, 
1765,  the  first  agreement  against  the  Stamp  Act 
was  signed. 

The  tablets  are  of  solid  brass,  of  good  propor- 
tions, and  bear  brief  inscriptions  explanatory  of 
the  event  to  be  commemorated.  They  are  8  feet 
long  by  2  feet  wide,  weigh  about  200  pounds,  and 
cost  about  $800  each. 

Post-Ofllce. — The  total  number  of  pieces  of 
mail  matter  of  all  kinds  handled  during  the  vear 
was  1,024,198,721,  a  daily  average  of  3,118*066, 
and  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  186,- 
110,258.  There  were  delivered  through  lock 
boxes  and  by  carriers  343,497,829  pieces  of  orai- 
nary  mail  matter,  divided  as  follows:  Letters — 
through  boxes,  57,146,060;  by  carriers,  170,118,- 
702.  Postal  cards— through  boxes,  6,660,856;  by 
carriers,  85,070,828.  Other  mail  matter— through 
boxes,  34,114  940;  by  carriers,  40,385,943.  In 
the  registered-letter  department  1,435,633  pieces 
were  delivered,  and  1,248,359  of  domestic,  and 
484,848  of  foreign  origin  were  recorded  and  dis- 
tributed to  other  offices.  In  the  distribution  de- 
partment a  total  of  677,533,052  pieces  were  han- 
dled, divided  as  follow :  Letters — of  local  origin, 
225,430,486 ;  received  by  mail,  34,855,676 ;  foreign 
dispatched,  24,808,981.  Postal  cards— of  local 
origin,  84,681,612;  received  by  mail,  8,718,919; 
foreign  dispatched,  1,181,380.  Other  matter — of 
local  origin,  250,761,527;  received  by  mail,  53,- 
849,060;  foreign  dispatched,  43,250,412.  The 
aggregate  business  of  the  money-order  depart- 
ment for  the  year  amounted  to  $101,334,178.28, 
giving  an  increase  in  the  business  over  the  pre- 
vious vear  of  $10,329,924.73.  The  total  receipts 
of  the*  office  were  $6,267,278.24.  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures 2,370,805.90  (including  $1,073,268.58 
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expended  for  free-delivery  service),  giving  a 
net  revenue  of  $8,896,472.25.  There  were  sold 
during  the  year  228,258,242  postage  stamps,  43,- 
943,615  Government  stamped  envelopes,  and  51,- 
908,875  postal  cards.  The  total  weight  of  mails 
received  and  dispatched  daily  during  1890  was 
332  tons. 

Wealth  of  the  City.— According  to  law,  the 
first  Monday  in  July  is  fixed  for  the  aldermen  to 
receive  the  tax  rolls.  This  year  it  was  found 
that  the  assessed  value  of  the  city's  real  estate  is 
$1,398,290,007,  an  increase  of  $66,711,716  over 
last  year.  The  total  personal  estate  is  placed  at 
$298,688,383,  an  increase  of  $26,427,561.  The 
total  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  city  is 
$1,696,978,390,  an  increase  for  one  year  of  $93,- 
189,277. 

In  detail  the  rolls  are  as  follow : 

—  .«n«  A»*mtA  TkliMtioB,  1890. 

WAKDS.  B^i  Mtato. 

PIrtt $84,844,688 

Second 8ft,fl80,860 

Third 89,695,570 

Foarth 14,078,808 

Fifth 47,620,240 

Blzth 26,812,800 

Seventh 20,175,857 

Eighth 40,168,088 

Ninth 81,681,090 

Tenth 20,791,182 

Eleventh 20,400,687 

Twelfth. 208,885.125 

Thirteenth 18,268,229 

Fourteenth 2^79e,092 

Fifteenth 60.174,880 

Sixteenth 40,608,486 

Seventeenth 41,022,809 

Eighteenth 82,189,600 

Nineteenth 22^647,570 

Twentieth 49,587,900 

Twenty-first 98,589,800 

Twenty-eecond 188,512,299 

Twenty-thlid 28,569,881 

Twenty.fourth 15,886,708 

Total $1^8,290,007 

PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

Betldent $217,489,160 

Non-realdent 11,740,041 

SharehoMera  and  banks 69,509,182 

Total  penonal  estate $298,688,888 

Total  real  and  personal  property  fbr 

1890 $1,696,978,890 

Increase  over  1889 98,189,277 

FSRSOMAL  I8TATI  OF  RESIDENT  CORPORATIONS. 

1890. 

Insurance  companies. $2,892,220 

Trust  companies 9,213^)41 

Railroad  oompanlea 88,8^5.279 

IflsoeUaneons..... 68,429,700 

Total $104,896,140 

Castle  Garden.— At  noon  on  Dec.  31  the 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  acting  un- 
der instructions  from  tne  Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sion, representing  the  City  of  New  York,  received 
from  the  State  Board  of  Bmi^tion  the  keys  of 
Castle  Oarden,  and  that  histono  pile  of  masonry, 
with  its  many  annexes,  became  city  property. 

In  the  year  1847  the  Ijegislature  or  New  Vork 
established,  on  Mav  5,  the  State  Board  of  Emi- 
gration. In  1854  Castle  Garden  was  secured  as 
a  general  landing-place  for  immigrants,  the  lease 
being  executed  on  May  1,  and  it  was  formally 
opened  on  Aug.  1,  1855.  From  that  date  till 
May  19, 1890,  the  Garden  was  used  solely  for  im- 
migrants. 


During  this  time  the  names  of  9.720,667  immi- 
grants were  recorded  upon  its  books.  These 
books  have  all  been  preserved  and  are  now  safety 
stored  in  the  commissioners'  buildings  on  Ward  s 
Island.  Of  these  people  8,000,000  were  Irish, 
8,000,000  German,  ana  the  remainder  divided 
among  all  other  nationalities.  During  the  first 
ten  years  nearly  all  immigrants  were  Irish,  and 
most  of  them  remained  in  the  city. 

Castle  Garden  was  built  for  a  fortress  in  1807, 
and  was  intended  to  guard  the  outlets  of  both 
the  North  and  East  rivers.  But  it  was  never 
equipped  as  a  place  of  defense.  It  remained  for 
years  a  sort  of  curiosity,  as  it  was  built  out  in 
the  water  quite  a  distance  from  the  shore,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge.  This  bridge 
was  designed  to  be  hoisted  from  the  castle,  thus 
cutting  the  fort  off  from  shore  communication. 

About  1850  it  was  fitted  up  with  seats  and  con- 
verted into  a  concert  hall.  At  this  time  the 
American  Institute  held  its  annual  fairs  there. 
In  1852,  when  P.  T.  Bamum  brought  Jenny 
Lind,  the  famous  singer,  to  this  country,  he  se- 
cured Castle  Garden  in  which  to  introduce  her  to 
the  American  public.  It  continued  as  a  place  of 
amusement  until  1854 

Politieal.— The  election  of  1890  was  held  on 
Nov.  4,  when  the  following  local  candidates  were 
voted  for: 

Tammany. — Mayor,  Hugh  J.  Grant;  Comp- 
troller, Theodore  W.  Myers ;  Sheriff,  John  J.  Gor- 
man; County  Clerk,  L.  A.  Giegerich;  District 
Attorney,  DeLancey  NicoU;  Coroner,  M.  J.  B. 
Messemer;  Judges  of  Superior  Court,  David 
Mc  Adam,  J.  J.  freedman ;  Judges  of  City  Court, 
James  M.  Fitzsimons,  J.  E.  Newberger ;  Presi- 
dent Board  of  Aldermen,  J.  H.  V.  Arnold. 

pRople's  Munieipal  Leamte, — Mayor,  Francis 
M.  Scott;  Comptroller,  Theodore  W.  Mvers; 
Sheriff,  William  H.  Corsa;  County  Clerk,  Will- 
iam H.  Bellamy;  District  Attorney,  John  W. 
Goff ;  Coroner,  M.  G.  Raefie ;  Judges  of  Superior 
Court,  J.  J.  Freedman,  James  M.Vamum ;  Judges 
of  City  Court,  Abner  C.  Thomas,  Donald  McLean ; 
President  Board  of  Aldermen,  James  W.  Hawes. 

Prchihition, — Mavor,  William  Jennings  Demo- 
rest;  Comptroller,  "William  Wardwell;  Sheriff, 
John  McMuUen;  County  Clerk,  Jeremiah  T. 
Brooks ;  District  Attorney,  Charles  K  Manierre ; 
Coroner,  George  G.  Needham ;  Judges  of  Superior 
Court,  Coleridge  A.  Hart,  James  H.  Laird; 
Judges  of  City  Courts  Herbert  A.  Lee,  Henry 
n.  Hadley ;  President  Board  of  Aldermen,  France 
M.  Hammond. 

Socialist  Labor, — Mavor,  August  Delabar; 
Comptroller,  August  Waldinger ;  Sheriff,  Ernest 
Bohm;  County  Clerk,  Charles  F.Wilson;  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  Edward  J.  Thimme;  Coroner, 
George  C.  Stiebeling ;  Judges  of  Superior  Court, 
William  N.  Reed,  Henry  Foth ;  Judges  of  City 
Court,  Robert  J.Victor,  Benjamin  J.  Gretsch; 
President  Board  of  Aldermen,  James  A.  Bostwick. 

Commofhwealth, —  Mayor,  James  Redpath  ; 
Comptroller,  George  K.  Lloyd;  Sheriff.  Hu^h 
Greenan;  County  Clerk,  James  Hurley;  Distnct 
Attorney,  Augustus  A.  Levey ;  Coroner,  Edward 
B.  Foote ;  Judges  of  Superior  Court,  Thaddeus 
B.  Wakeman,  Thomas  H.  Bonayne;  Judges  of 
City  Court,  Edward  W.  Chamlierlain,  Titus  Mer- 
ritt;  President  Board  of  Aldermen,  Robert 
Hamilton. 
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Ciiizena^  Improvement  Party. — Sheriff,  Gabriel 
Marks. 

Also  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Robert 
Earl,  Republican  and  Democrat ;  Silas  W.  Mason, 
Prohibition ;  Francis  Gerau,  Socialist  Labor. 

For  the  first  time  the  new  ballot  law  was  en- 
forced and  the  Tammany  society  again  succeeded 
in  electing  every  one  of  its  nominees  by  majori- 
ties of  20,000  and  upward.  A  feature  of  the 
canvass  was  the  organization  of  the  People's 
Municipal  League,  whose  ticket  received  the 
approval  of  the  Republican  party  and  of  the 
County  Democracy. 

Other  political  events  in  the  local  history  dur- 
ing the  year  were :  The  resignation,  on  f'eb.  4, 
of  Richfijxl  Croker  fvom  the  place  of  city  cham- 
berlain, with  the  subsequent  appointment  of 
Thomas  C.  T.  Crain  to  that  office;  the  resigna- 
tion of  James  A.  Flack,  on  March  26,  from  the 
office  of  sheriff,  to  which  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles 
was  appointed  on  March  28 ;  the  appointment  of 
Patrick  J.  Scully,  on  Oct.  20,  to  the  office  of 
county  clerk,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Edward  F.  Reilly  on  Sept  28. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  chosen  is  composed  of 
25  members,  exclusive  of  the  president,  of  which 
19  are  adherents  of  Tammany  Hall,  8  are  County 
Democrats,  2  Republicans  and  1  Ind.  Democrat 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
The  Constitution  of  Aug.  0, 1858,  vests  the  legis- 
lative authority  in  a  Senate,  which  consists  of  18 
members,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  which  has 
21  members,  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  the  nation 
for  six  and  four  years  respectively.  The  presi- 
dential term  is  four  years.  The  President  is  Dr. 
Roberto  Sacasa,  who  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
Evarista  Carajo  in  August,  1880,  as  acting  Presi- 
dent till  March  1,  1801,  and  in  October,  1890, 
was  elected  for  the  full  term  ending  March  1, 
1895.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet  are  Benja- 
min Guerra,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Public  Instruction;  F.  Panii^ua,  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine;  J.  F.  Medina,  Minister  of 
Communications  and  Public  Works ;  Dr.  Delga- 
dillo.  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Statistics. — According  to  a  recent  calculation, 
the  area  of  the  republic  is  123,950  square  kilo- 
metres, or  47,442  square  miles.  The  population 
at  the  end  of  1888  was  282.845,  of  whom  186,239 
were  of  the  male,  and  146,596  of  the  female  sex. 
Not  included  in  this  enumeration  are  the  uncivil- 
ized Indians,  numbering  about  80,000.  Managua, 
the  capital,  has  about  16,000  inhabitants. 

The  two  railroads,  connecting  Corinto  with 
Momotombo  and  Managua  with  Granada,  have 
a  total  length  of  95  square  miles.  They  and 
the  customs  revenues  are  mortgaged  for  the 
6-per-oent.  loan  of  £285,000  raised  in  London  in 
1^.  Beyond  this  loan  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  according  to  an  official  statement  is 
f  1,592,000.  The  chief  exports  of  the  country 
are  coffee  and  India-rubber.  The  cultivation  of 
bananas  has  been  introduced  on  a  large  scale, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  sent 
to  the  United  States.  Of  the  total  exports,  a  lit- 
tle less  than  half  go  to  Germany,  France,  and 
the  United  States  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
and  the  rest  mainly  to  Great  Britain.  Germany 
furnishes  more  than  one  third  of  the  imports, 
the  United  States  over  one  fifth,  France  less  than 
one  sixth,  and  England  one  eighth. 


The  Niearagna  Canal.— A  treaty  to  permit 
the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across 
the  territoiT  of  Nicaragua  was  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
Dec.  1,  1884;  but  this  treaty  was  not  ratified 
within  the  stipulated  period  of  two  years.  The 
American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Com- 
pany, organized  in  1886,  obtained  the  exclusive 
right  to  build  a  canal  and  to  own  and  manage  it  for 
eighty-five  years  from  the  time  of  its  completion. 
Nothmg  but  preliminary  work  was  done  by  this 
company,  ana  in  1887  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment declared  its  charter  invalid.  A  new  con- 
cession was  issued  to  the  Maritime  Ship  Canal 
Company  of  Nicaragua,  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  United  States  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved Feb.  20,  1889.  This  company  engaged 
to  complete  the  canal  before  1900.  It  began 
operations,  and,  accordini?  to  the  report  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Minister  of  Public  Works,  made  in 
November,  1890,  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  its  charter,  having  expended 
during  the  preceding  year  more  than  |d,000,000. 
The  pier  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  had  been  ex- 
tended 700  feet,  and  a  depth  of  10  feet  of  water 
secured  where  there  had  been  dry  land  in  May. 
Six  dredges  bought  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  and  much  other  machinery,  were  on 
the  spot,  besides  2  large  suction  dredges  from 
Charleston,  and  2  of  the  dredges  were  engaged  in 
deepening  the  channel  to  allow  the  regular 
steamers  from  New  York  to  enter  and  discharge 
in  the  harbor.  The  route  of  the  canal  had  been 
cleared  of  timber  as  far  as  the  divide  cut,  10 
miles  of  railway  were  completed,  the  trestle 
bridge  across  the  harbor  was  nearly  finished,  and 
the  machine  shop,  equipped  with  the  best  modern 
tools  and  machinery,  was  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  The  right  of  way  from  LaJce  Nica- 
ragua to  the  Pacific  nad  been  acquired  and  paid 
for,  the  work  of  clearing  the  route  on  that  side 
was  already  begun,  and  a  party  of  engineers 
were  engaged  in  surveying  the  route  for  the  rail- 
road there.  There  were  1,500  men  employed  on 
the  ship-canal  works  at  the  time,  whose  ^neral 
health,  according  to  the  report  of  the  chief  sur- 
geon in  charge,  showed  a  most  satisfactory  op- 
eration of  the  sanitary  service,  no  deaths  having 
occurred  from  climatic  or  enteric  fevers  or  other 
similar  disorders. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
Nov.  21,  1789 ;  area,  52,250  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  893,751  in  1790;  478,103  in  1800;  555,500  in 
1810;  638,829  in  1820;  737,987  in  1830;  753,419 
in  1840 ;  869,039  in  1850 ;  992,622  in  1860 ;  1,071,- 
861  in  1870;  1,899,750  in  1880;  and  1,617,947  in 
1890.    Capital,  Raleigh. 

GoTemment. — ^The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Daniel  G. 
Fowle,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor, Thomas 
M.  Holt ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Saun- 
ders; Treasurer,  Donald  W.  Bain;  Auditor, 
George  W.  Sanderlin ;  Attorney-General,  Theo- 
dore F.  Davidson;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Sidney  M.  Finger ;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  John  Robinson;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Augustus  S.  Merrimon; 
Associates,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  James  £.  Shepherd, 
Alphonse  C.  Avery,  and  Walter  Clark. 
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Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

IneraM*. 

AlAoiftno6      

14,618 

8,8A5 

^4^6 

17,994 

14,487 

17,474 

lfi.899 

18,158 

9,889 

81,909 

12,809 

14.964 

10,291 

6,274 

9,784 

17,826 

14,946 

28,4.'» 

8,182 

7,900 

8,816 

16,671 

14,489 

19.729 

28,846 

6.476 

8,248 

20,888 

11.096 

18,778 

18,070 
20,829 
14,2M 

8,897 

2,886 
81,286 
10,087 
28.585 
80,800 
10,862 
10.271 
10.2SI 
11,848 

7,768 
22.676 

7,84^ 
28,461 

7.491 
16.844 
11,061 

8,064 
12,810 
18.140 

9,886 
84,175 

9,485 

9,874 
16,821 
17,781 
21,876 
20,082 

9  829 
28.698 

6,828 
10,869 
12,468 

9,466 
18.719 
21,794 

5.0  2 
20.886 
1^,245 
28.H>40 
21,744 
19,965 
15.198 
22,K94 
10,506 
15,858 
15.S02 

8.784 

6,840 

4,545 

18,271 

9.480 

6.628 

20,027 

16,628 

21,072 

19,176 

16,768 

10,900 

85,266 

144)89 

18,142 

12,298 

6,667 

10,826 

16,028 

18,689 

26,418 

9,976 

9,167 

4,197 

20,&94 

17,856 

20.588 

27,821 

6:747 

8,768 

21,7U2 

11,621 

18,690 

16,041 

24,113 

28,484 

21,t»90 

17,764 

10,262 

8,818 

S4.484 

10,089 

28.052 

23.908 

18,700 

18,846 

12  689 

18,851 

8.908 

S^462 

9,612 

27.289 

7,403 

14,879 

12,.' 86 

10,102 

17,805 

15,221 

10,989 

42,678 

12,807 

11,289 

20,4T9 

20,707 

24,026 

.  21.242 

10,808 

14,948 

7,146 

10,74« 

12,514 

9.298 

16.151 

25,619 

5.902 

25.196 

28.948 

81,4S:^ 

25,868 

24.128 

18,770 

25,096 

12,186 

17,199 

]9,2S1 

6,577 

6,!iSl 

4,225 

8,668 

A  lexander.  ... 

1,075 

Alh'ffhan y . . . . .  ^ . .  -  t  - 1  -  r , , 

1,087 

A  nson 

8,088 

Asho 

1,191 

Beaufort 

8,598 

Bertie 

2,777 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

605 
1,511 

Buncombe 

18,867 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

2,180 
8.178 
2.007 

Camden 

Carteret. 

Caswell       

♦607 

1,041 

♦  1.797 

Catawba 

8,748 

Chatham 

1,960 

Cherokee 

1,794 

Chowan ... 

1,267 

Clay 

'881 

Cleveland 

8,828 

Columbus 

8,417 

Craven 

Cumberiand 

804 
8,485 

Currituck        

271 

Dare 

625 

Davidson 

1,860 

Davie 

525 

Duplin 

•88 

Durham 

18,041 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

*  2,068 

10,864 

261 

Gaston 

Oates 

8.510 
1,866 

Onham 

Granville 

978 
♦  6,802 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

3 

4,46^ 

♦  1,892 

Harnett 

2,838 

Haywood     

8.075 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

2,808 
2,008 
1,188 

2,787 

Jackson 

2,169 

Johnston ... 

Jones 

I^enoir 

8,773 

•88 
♦465 

Lincoln 

Macon 

1.526 
2,038 

Madison 

4,995 

Martin  

2,081 

McDowell  

Mecklenburg 

1,108 
8,493 

Mitchell 

8,372 

MoDtflTomerv   

1,865 

Moore 

Nosh 

8,668 
2,976 

New  Hanover 

2.650 

Northampton    

1,210 

Onslow 

Oranf^e 

Pamlico 

474 

♦a760 

828 

Pasquotank 

879 

Pentier 

46 

Perquimans 

♦178 

Person 

1.483 

Pitt 

8.725 

Polk 

840 

Bandolph 

Kichmond 

4.859 

6,708 

Robeson     

7,608 

Rockinffham 

8,619 
4,158 

Rutherford      

8,573 

Sampson 

2.202 

Stanley 

Siokes 

1,681 
1.846 

Surry 

8,979 

Swain 

2,798 

'TnmffyWftnlft 

Ml 

Tyrrell 

♦820 

COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

iBCmM. 

Cnlon     

18,056 

4T.989 

22,619 

8.928 

8.160 

24,961 

19,181 

16.0M 

12.420 

7,694 

81,250 
17J»»1 
40,2u7 
194)60 
10,200 
10,611 
26,1  no 
28,675 
18,644 
ia790 
9^490 

flwSOS 

Vance 

Wake 

17.661 
l,2fS 

Warren 

♦8,260 

Washlnjrton  

1,278 

Watauga 

8,461 

Wayne 

1.149 

Wilkea 

8,494 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

8,860 
1,870 

Yancey 

1,796 

Total 

1,899,760 

1,617,947 

818,197 

♦Decrease. 

Finances. — ^The  time  within  which  holders  of 
State  bonds  other  than  jailroad-construction 
bonds  would  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Funding  act,  so-called, 
expired  on  July  1.  Up  to  that  time,  all  except 
$1,576,000  of  old  bonas  had  been  surrendered 
and  exchanged  for  the  new  issue  authorized  by 
the  act.  Including  these  new  bonds,  the  total 
recognized  State  debt  amounted,  on  July  1,  to 
$5,989,181,  of  which  $8,219,100  bear  4  |>er  cent 
interest  and  $2,720,000  bear  6  per  cent,  interest. 
The  interest  on  the  6-per-cent.  bonds,  now  recog- 
nized as  valid,  is  more  than  met  by  the  income 
that  the  State  receives  from  the  lease  of  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad.  The  receipts  of  the 
treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  1890  were  $976,761.31, 
the  disbursements,  $1,183,308.76.  The  balance 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $84,408.97. 

County  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  North 
Carolina  counties  is  $1,521,086,  a  decrease  of 
$8,568  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total  all  except 
$201,220  is  a  bonded  debt.  One  third  of  tne 
counties  have  no  debt. 

Education. — The  annual  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1890 
presents  the  following  figures :  Children  of  school 
age,  588,688,  of  whom  about  872,000  were  white 
and  about  216,000  colored  ;  number  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  white  205,844,  colored  116,- 
689,  total  822,583;  average  attendance,  white 
184,000,  colored  69,000,  total  203,000 :  number 
of  school  districts  for  white  pupils  4,893,  for 
colored  pupils  2,289,  total  7.182;  number  of 
schools  for  white  pupils  4,508,  for .  colored 
pupils  2,327,  total  6,835.  The  average  school 
year  was  sixty  days,  being  three  days  less  than 
in  1888,  and  the  total  amount  expended  for 
schools  during  the  year  was  $718,225.  The 
Superintendent  remarks  that  it  is  idle  to  expect 
satisfactory  schools  with  school  terms  of  sixty 
days  and  an  expenditure  of  only  $1.22  for  each 
child  of  school  age. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, which  was  opened  in  1889,  had  73  pupils  on 
its  rolls  for  that  year.  During  1890  the  number 
in  attendance  was  85,  nearly  three  fourths  of 
whom  were  the  sons  of  farmers.  The  property 
of  the  institution  is  valued  at  $55,000.  As  the 
State  does  not  provide  a  similar  institution  for 
colored  pupils,  it  can  not  obtain  the  annual  ap- 
propriation authorized  by  Congress  in  aid  of 
agricultural  colleges. 

Charities.— At  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  at 
Raleigh,  the  numl)er  of  patients  on  Nov.  30, 1888, 
was  292.  During  the  two  years  following  168 
patients  were  admitted  and  166  discharged,  leav- 
ing 294  patients  on  Nov.  30, 1890.    Forty-three 
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applicants  were  rejected  for  want  of  room.  The 
yearly  allowance  to  the  institution  is  $52,500. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  800  insane 
persons  in  the  State  outside  of  the  asylum. 

At  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind  there  were  293  pupils  on  Nov.  30,  an 
increase  of  100  since  1883.  The  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  institution  has  been  $40,000.  T^ot 
naif  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children  of 
the  State  can  be  accommodated. 

Penitentiary. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1890  there  were  1,302  convicts  remaining  in 
the  State  Penitentiary,  of  whom  217  were  white 
males,  7  white  females,  1,034  colored  males,  42 
colored  females,  and  2  Indians.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  were  $202,300.46,  and  the  disbursements 
$113,069.98,  leaving  a  balance  of  $89,230.48.  As 
the  railroad  work  on  which  the  convicts  have 
been  employed  is  not  permanent,  the  directors 
have  sought  to  provide  means  by  which  the 
prisoners  might,  if  necessary,  be  employed  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary.  They  have  ex- 
pended $23,780  in  completing  the  western  wing 
of  the  building,  and  recommend  the  employment 
of  male  prisoners  therein  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  and  jute  bagging.  Having  no  adequate 
employment  for  women,  boys,  and  convicts  unfit 
for  railroad  work,  the  directors  placed  a  force  of 
200  of  these  on  a  farm  on  the  Roanoke  which 
they  leased. 

Militia. — The  State  Guard  consists  of  4  regi- 
TnentSj  1  troop  of  cavalry,  and  1  colored  com- 
pany, &  total  of  1,505  officers  and  men,  fully  uni- 
formed and  equipped.  The  presence  of  a  single 
company  of  the  (iuard  at  Rocky  Mount  this  year 
during  a  disturbance  saved,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor,  more  property  than  the  entire  Guard 
had  cost  the  State. 

Criminal  Statistics.— Under  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1889,  which  provides  for  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  of  crime  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the  following  report  was  made  by  that  offi- 
cial early  this  year: 

There  were  tried  in  1889  7,695  criminal  caAes.  The 
race  of  the  offenders  was  4,409  whites,  8,279  blacks, 
and  7  Indian b.  Taere  were  6,848  males  and  849  fe- 
males. For  the  4  capital  o£fenses  of  rape,  murder, 
arson,  and  burglary  114  persons  were  tried.  The 
division  of  these  was  as  follows :  For  rape,  18 ;  mur- 
der, 69 ;  arson,  6 ;  and  burglan',  81.  There  were  9 
oonvictions  of  capital  crimes,  (nvided  as  follow  :  For 
burijlary,  2 ;  arson.  1 ;  murder,  5 ;  and  rape,  1.  Of 
the  9  criminals  conaemned  2  were  executed,  the  others 
having  appealed.  There  were  1,227  trials  for  larceny, 
the  crime  which  fiimishee  the  OTeat  proportion  of  tne 
convict  population.  For  misdemeanorB,  which  in- 
clude a  variety  of  crimes,  6,854  persons  were  tried. 

Railroads. — In  1888  there  were  51  railroad 
companies  in  the  State,  operating  2,550  miles  of 
road  and  owning  property  assessed  at  $10,287,- 
000.  At  the  close  -of  this  year  the  nurtJber  of 
companies  had  increased  to  59,  the  length  of 
road  in  operation  to  3,100  miles,  and  the  prop- 
erty assessed  to  $13,674,164. 

Pensions.— Under  the  act  of  1889  making 
liberal  provision  for  pensioning  disabled  Con- 
federate soldiers  and  their  widows,  the  sum  of 
$87,496  was  disbursed  during  this  year  to  4,051 
pensioners,  of  whom  2,522  were  widows.  This 
sum  was  raised  by  a  State  tax  of  8  cents  on  each 
$100,  and  of  9  cents  on  each  taxable  poll, 
vou  XXX. — 40  A 


Politieal.— The  only  State  officers  to  be 
chosen  this  year  on  a  general  ticket  were  2  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Democratic 
State  Convention  met  at  Raleigh  on  Aug.  20,  and 
nominated  Justices  Merrimon  and  Clark  for  re- 
election. The  platform  adoi)ted  is  substantially 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  principles  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,  whose  members  were  in  a  majority 
in  the  convention.    (See  Farmebs'  Alliance). 

On  Aug.  26,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention,  a  conference  of  negroes 
met  at  Raleigh,  at  which  the  political  standing 
of  the  race  and  its  treatment  by  the  Republican 
party  were  {plainly  discussed.  Resolutions  were 
adopted,  which,  brieflv  summarized,  reaffirm  al- 
legiance to  the  Repuolican  party,  and  ask  that 
the  negro  race  receive  proper  recognition  in  the 
distribution  of  patronage ;  commend  Harrison's 
administration  on  all  national  questions;  con- 
demn the  self-appointed  white  bosses  who  go  to 
Washington  and  make  representations  that  the 
negro,  no  matter  whether  he  is  recognized  or 
not,  will  support  the  Republican  party ;  call  for 
a  committee  to  go  to  Washington  to  lay  the 
grievances  of  the  North  Carolina  negroes  before 
the  President;  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a 
negro  school  of  technology  in  the  South;  ap- 
prove the  Morrill  Educational  bill ;  condemn  the 
State  election  law  and  jury  system ;  approve  the 
plan  of  a  Southern  exposition  in  some  of  the 
rTorthern  cities,  and  commend  Senator  Blair  for 
his  work  for  the  Blair  bill. 

At  the  Republican  State  Convention,  on  Aug. 
28,  the  differences  between  the  white  and  colored 
leaders  a^ain  appeared,  but  a  satisfactory  iu- 
dicial  ticket  containing  the  names  of  Charles 
Price  and  W.  T.  Faircloth  was  nominated. 

The  platform  deplores  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  pass  the  Blair  Education  bill,  denounces  the 
election  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1889  as 
an  attempt  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people,  de- 
mands free  elections,  sympathizes  with  the  efforts 
of  the  farmers  to  throW  off  the  yoke  of  Bourbon- 
ism,  and  also  contains  the  following : 

We  demand  that  our  elections  shall  be  fVee,  that  all 
citizens  eligible  to  vote  under  our  national  and  State 
Constitutions  shall  have  the  ri<;ht  to  vote  as  they  may 
see  fit,  their  ballots  counted  as  cast,  and  a  true  return 
thereof  made,  and  while  we  prefer  that  the  election 
of  all  officers  should  be  had  under  one  and  the  same 
law,  yet  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  instituted  a  system  of  traud  through  the 
medmm  of  their  State  laws  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people  in  the  selection  of  their  representatives  in  Con- 
fi^ress,  and,  therefore,  indorse  such  legislation  as  may 
be  enacted  by  Congress  as  will  secure  a  free  vote,  fair 
count,  and  honest  return,  and  thereby  the  prompt 
seating  in  Congress  of  the  honestly  elected  member. 

At  the  November  election  the  vote  was :  Mer- 
rimon, 142,316;  Price,  99,987;  Clark,  142,348; 
Faircloth,  100,772.  Members  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  follow : 
Senate,  Democrats  43,  Republicans  7;  House, 
Democrats  102,  Republicans  17,  Independent  1. 
In  the  congressional  districts  1  Republican  and 
8  Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected,  a  gain 
of  1  seat  by  the  Democrats. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  a  Northwestern  State, 
admitted  to  the  Union  Nov.  3, 1889 ;  area,  70,795 
square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  182,719.    Capital,  Bismarck. 
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GkiTernmeiit.— The  following  were  the  Stat© 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  John  Miller, 
Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Alfred  Dick- 
ey ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Flittie ;  Auditor, 
John  P.  Bray ;  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Booker ;  Attor- 
ney-General, George  F.  Goodwin ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  William  Mitchell, 
who  died  on  March  10  and  was  succeeded  by  W. 
J.  Clapp ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  A.  L.  Cary ; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  H.  T. 
Helgesen;  Railroad  Commissioners,  F.'S.  Un- 
derbill, David  Bartlett,  George  S.  Montgomery. 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Guy  C.  H. 
Corliss;  Associate  Justices,  Alfred  Wallin  and 
J.  N.  Bartholomew. 

Popnlation. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  in  1880  of  Dakota  coun- 
ties that  are  now  included  in  the  State  limits : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

laamm. 

Allrod* 

Barnea 

i;6S6 
1^28 

a,246 

8,998 

"88 

"87 

'«,248 

"'89 
80 

"206 
18 

'im 

**28i 
687 

8,697 

"»47 

1,007 

*4;i28 
"482 

"*i4 
~8«,909 

"7;6i5 

2,4«0 
170 
611 

V»s 

808 
1252 
19,618 
6,471 

"im 

160 
1,877 

1,210 

88 

ia857 

2,817 

81 

1,211 

8,187 

697 

1,658 

8,248 

8 

860 

42S 

4,728 

122 

4,298 

464 

14,884 

906 

4,418 

10,751 
2,427 
5,076 

2,864 

8,777 

16 

16,587 

1,681 

1,212 

109 

"6^466 

2,460 

tU68 

Benson 

Billings 

Boremant 

Bottineau 

Bowman , 

611 
2.898 

Buibrd 

808 

Burleiffh 

1,006 

caaaT.:.::::::::::::::: 

10,615 

Cavalier 

Church* 

Dickey 

6;471 

Dunn 

Eddy 

100 

1,877 

Emmons 

1,988 

Flannery ...... 

72 

Foster.. 

1,178 

Garfield 

88 

Grand  Forks. 

12,109 

GrIffffB 

2,817 

HbttWer 

^81 

Kidder 

1,122 

La  Moure 

8,167 

Loffan 

McUenry 

597 
1,658 

Ifclntosh 

8<248 

McKenzle   

^ 

McLean 

Meroer 

860 
428 

Morton 

4,588 

Mountrallle 

109 

Nelson 

Oliver 

4,898 
464 

Pembina 

9,472 

Pierce 

905 

Bamsey 

4,187 

Ransom 

4,656 

Kenville 

99 

KIchland   

7,154 

Rolette 

2,427 

Bargent 

5,076 

Sheridan* 

Stark 

2,804 

Steele 

8777 
t281 

Stevens 

Stutsman 

4,259 

Towner 

1,450 

Traill 

6,094 

Wallace 

24 

Wallette 

t482 

Walsh 

16,587 

Ward 

1,681 

Wells 

1,218 

Williams 

95 

Total 

182,719 

145,810 

♦  No  retuma.  t  Decrease. 

%  Unorganized,  formerly  part  of  Boreman  county,  Dakota. 

Finances. — The  State  debt  consists  of  Terri- 
torial liabilities  amounting  to  |559,807.46,  which 
the  State  has  agreed  to  assume,  and  of  $150y000 


in  bonds,  issued  this  vear  to  supply  deficiencies^ 
making  the  total  $689,807.46.  The  revenue  de- 
ficiency bonds  bear  4i  per  cent,  interest,  and  were 
sold  at  a  premium  of  $17,425.  The  State  debt 
is  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  $200,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Territorial  liabilities  assumed.  The 
Legislature  this  year  authorized  the  issue  of  4- 
per-cent.  refunding  bond^*,  the  proceeds  of  which 
should  be  used  to  retire  such  Territorial  bonds 
as  were  subject  to  call  and  bore  a  higher  rat«  of 
interest  than  4  per  cent.  Under  this  authority 
a  call  was  made  for  $50,000  of  6-per-cent.  bonds 
issued  for  the  Penitentiary  at  Hismarck,  and 
$63,000  of  6-per-cent.  bonds  issued  for  addition- 
al buildings  for  the  North  Dakota  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  for  the  payment  of  which  $113,000 
of  thirty-year  4-per-cent.  bonds,  dated  May  25, 
1890,  were  sold  at  a  premium  of  $10,555.  Of 
the  bonded  indebtedness,  $118,600  bears  interest 
at  6  per  cent.,  $83,507.46  at  5  percent.,  $332,000 
at  4i  uer  cent.,  and  $155,700  at  4  per  cent. 

Altnough  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  daring 
the  year  was  several  times  nearly  exhausted,  afi 
warrants  have  been  paid  at  presentation,  and  by 
rigorous  economy  tlie  financial  disasters  thai 
threatened  the  new  State  have  been  averted. 

Settlement  with  South  Dakota.— The  com- 
missioners appointed  on  the  part  of  North  Da- 
kota to  act  with  commissioners  from  South  Da- 
kota, in  efiFecting  an  adjustment  of  Territorial 
liabilities  between  the  two  States,  reached  a  set- 
tlement late  in  the  year  which  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  each  State.  It  fixes  the  indebt- 
edness of  South  Dakota  to  North  Dakota  at 
$64,141.46.  Of  this  amount,  $46,500  is  the  sum 
agreed  upon  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  as 
a  settlement  of  liabilities  incurred  prior  to  March 
8,  1889,  and  the  remainder,  $17,641.46,  is  the 
amount  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  commission  as 
due  in  adjustment  of  liabilities  accruing  after 
that  date  up  to  the  time  of  settlement  When 
the  Territory  was  divided  there  were  Territorial 
warrants  outstanding  against  it  to  the  amount 
of  $150,000.  The  terms  of  section  22  of  the 
joint  agreement  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion provides  that  "the  pavment  from  South 
Dakota  to  North  Dakota  snail  be  made  by  South 
Dakota  assuming  North  Dakota's  share  of  cur- 
rent liabilities  at  the  time  of  final  adjustment 
to  the  extent  of  South  Dakota's  indebtedness  to 
North  Dakota."    The  final  agreement,  therefore, 

Provides  that  by  the  payment  of  $16,983.54  by 
[orth  Dakota  to  South  Dakota,  this  being  the  dif- 
ference between  North  Dakota's  share  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial warrants  with  accrued  interest  to  date  of 
settlement  and  the  amount  due  from  South  Da- 
kota, the  latter  shall  assume  the  Territorial  war- 
rants with  interest,  amounting  to  $162,250. 

yalnation8.-~The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
the  State  for  1890  was  $88,203,044,  of  which  the 
value  of  real  estate  was  $65,181,177,  and  of  per- 
sonal estate  $23,021,857.  The  increase  in  valua- 
tion of  real  estate  over  the  figures  for  1889  is 
$15,765,670,  and  of  personal  estate  $5,579,937; 
total  increase,  $21,345,607.  The  area  of  land  as- 
sessed in  1890  exceeds  that  assessed  in  1889  by 
2,468,837  acres.  Nearly  all  this  increase  is  caused 
by  the  assessment  of  the  surveyed  lands  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  had 
been  exempt  from  taxation  by  theterms  of  the 
gross-earnings  law  of  1889,  allowing  the  railroad 
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€Som|>any  to  pay  a  percentage  on  its  gross  earn- 
ings in  lieu  of  all  other  tax.  The  State  Consti- 
tution provides  that  the  payment  of  a  per  centum 
of  gross  earnings  of  railroad  companies  can  only 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  taxes  upon  property  ex- 
clusiyel^  used  in  and  about  the  prosecution  of 
the  business  of  such  companies  as  common  car- 
riers. The  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of  per- 
sonal property  is  largely  occasioned  by  the  lact 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  did 
not  desire  to  avail  itself  of  the  gross-earnings 
law  of  1890,  but  preferred  to  pay  under  the  law 
of  1800,  which  provides  that  tne  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  August 
in  each  year,  shall  assess  at  its  actual  value  the 
franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling 
stock  of  all  railroads  operated  in  the  State. 

County  Debts.~The  total  debt  of  North  Dar 
kota  counties  is  1 1,382,583,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  incurred  in  the  past  ten  years.  Of  this 
total,  the  bonded  debt  is  $944,806,  and  the  float- 
ing debt  $437,777.  Few  of  the  organized  coun- 
ties are  without  a  debt. 

Legislatire  Session.— The  first  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State,  which  convened  at  Bis- 
marck on  Nov.  19,  1889,  did  not  complete  its 
session  until  March  18,  1890.  (For  its  cnoice  of 
United  States  Senators  see  "  Annual  Cydopiedia  '* 
for  1889.)  The  urgent  necessity  of  providing  a 
rerenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of 
the  new  State,  led  to  the  discussion  of  some 
measures  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  never  have  be^n  seriously  proposed. 
Among  the  measures  that  were  adopted  was  an 
act  authorizing  the  issue  of  not  more  than  $200,- 
000  in  bonds  bearing  4i  per  cent,  interest  and 
payable  in  fifteen  years,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
in  defraying  current  State  expenses.  Another 
act  suspends,  until  January,  1893,  certain  provis- 
ions of  the  militia  law  relating  to  the  duties  and 
compensation  of  the  adjutant-general  and  to 
the  annual  encampments,  so  that  expenditures  for 
militia  purposes  are  almost  entirely  cut  o£f  for 
the  next  two  years.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  reducing  the  interest  charges  of  the  State  by 
authorizing  the  Treasurer  to  refund  the  Territo- 
rial bonds  assumed  by  the  State,  as  soon  as  they 
become  subject  to  call,  into  State  bonds  bearing 
not  over  4  per  cent,  interest.  A  resolution  was 
passed  and  referred  to  the  next  Legislature  for 
concurrence,  proposing  an  ameudment  to  the 
Constitution  so  that  the  limit  of  State  indebted- 
ness shall  be  chan^i;ed  to  five  mills  on  each  dollar 
of  assessed  valuation  as  fixed  from  time  to  time 
for  State  and  county  purposes.  A  joint  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and 
Attorney-General,  was  created  to  settle  with 
South  Dakota  and  determine  what  part  of  the 
outstanding  liabilities  of  the  Territory  not  ad- 
justed shall  be  assumed  by  each  State. 

A  new  law  for  the  management  of  public 
schools  was  enacted.  Another  law  regulates  the 
organization  and  management  of  State  banks. 
Trusts,  pools,  and  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade  were  declared  unlawful.  The  courts  were 
authorized,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  inter- 
ested, to  refer  any  case  to  arbitrators,  whose  find- 
ing shall  be  reported  to  the  court  appointing 
them,  and  shall  be  adopted  as  its  judgment  in 
the  case,  unless  either  party  shall  show  that  they 
are  contrary  to  law,  fraudently  obtained,  or  other- 


wise invalid.  The  maximum  rate  to  be  charged 
by  railroads  for  transporting  coal  mined  in  the 
State  between  points  wholly  within  its  limits  was 
fixed  at  75  cents  a  ton  for  fifty  miles  or  less,  and 
smaller  proportionate  rates  were  fixed  for  dis- 
tances up  to  four  hundred  miles,  the  charge  for  the 
latter  distance  being  $2.15  a  ton.  An  act  to  de- 
fine the  duties  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
directs  them,  in  case  they  shall  find  any  of  the 
railroad  rates  or  classifications  unequal  or  un- 
reasonable, "to  compel  any  common  carrier  to 
change  the  same  and  adopt  such  rate,  fare,* 
charge,  or  classification  as  said  Commissioners 
shall  declare  to  be  eoual  and  reasonable."  Pool- 
ing is  forbidden,  ana  the  usual  re<}uirements  re- 
garding long  and  short  hauls  are  inserted. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Academy  of  Science  at  Wahpeton,  an  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Fargo,  a  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  DeviPs  lake,  a  normal  school  at 
Mayville,  a  second  normal  school  at  Valley  City, 
a  reform  school  at  Mandan,  and  a  soldiers  home 
at  Lisbon ;  but  no  immediate  appropriations  for 
such  institutions  were  made  except  $5,000  for 
the  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  prohibitory  law  passed  at  this  session  is 
discussed  elsewhere.    Other  acts  were  as  follow : 

AppropriatiDg  $2,500  to  be  expended  by  the  Com- 
miflsioner  of  Agriculture  and  Laix>r  in  relieving  suf- 
ferers in  the  destitute  districts. 

Providing  for  an  annual  exhibit  of  the  products  of 
the  State  at  Grand  Forks,  and  creating  a  &tate  board 
of  agriculture. 

Providing  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Governor,  Attornev-Generfd,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  State  Auditor  shall  constitute  a  board  of 
university  and  school  lands,  having  full  control  of  the 
selecting,  leasing,  and  sale  of  all  public  lands  of  the 
State  and  the  investment  of  the  permanent  funds  de- 
rived irom  such  sale,  ctxoept  tnat  all  such  lands 
granted  to  the  State  by  Congress  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Governor. 

Authorizing  oounties  to  fUnd  outstanding  indebted- 
ness. 

Offering  for  five  years  from  July  1, 1990,  a  bounty 
of  $2  for  each  100  pounds  of  binding  twine  manufact- 
ured in  the  State. 

OfferinjT  tor  five  years  from  Jan.  1, 1890,  a  bounty 
of  2  cents  a  pound  for  each  pound  of  merchantable 
sugar  manufactured  in  the  State  from  sugar  beets 
grown  in  the  State. 

Offering  for  five  years  from  Sept  1, 1890.  a  bounty 
of  $1  for  every  100  pounds  of  starch  manufiActttred  in 
the  State  from  potatoes  grown  in  the  State. 

Begulating  the  registration  of  brands  and  earmarks 
for  cattle. 

Requiring  every  chattel  mortgage  to  be  re-re- 
corded eyerj  three  years,  in  order  to  preserve  its  va- 
lidity. 

Authorizing  organized  townships  to  levy  a  tax  not 
exceeding  two  nulls  on  the  dollar  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  for  irrii^ation. 

Repealing  the  act  allowing  town  supervisors  to  issue 
bonds. 

Granting  to  county  courts  the  power  to  authorize 
the  mortgaorin^  of  estates  of  decc&sod  persons  or  of 
minors  or  incompetent  persons. 

Revising  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry. 

Authorizing  school  boards  to  purchase  United  States 
fla^  for  the  schools. 

Requiring  the  United  States  flag  to  he  displayed 
throughout  each  day  on  all  public  State  institutions. 

OfteriujT  to  any  person  planting  one  or  more  acres 
of  prairie  land  with  any  forest  trees,  except  the  black 
locust,  and  successfully  cultivating  the  same  for  three 
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years,  on  annaal  bounty  of  $8  an  aore  for  ten  yean 
thereafter,  but  such  grove  must  have  at  least  400  liv- 
ing trees  to  tlie  acre.  Also  offerin((  an  annual  bounty 
of  $4  for  each  160  rods  of  hed^  of  such  trees  main- 
tained by  anjr  person  along  the  highway  or  the  bound- 
ary-lino of  his  land. 

Kejfulating  marriages  and  requiring  a  license  there- 
for from  the  judge  of  the  County  Court  before  any 
marriacre  can  be  legally  solemnized. 

Creating  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and 
requiring  all  persons  practicing  medicine  to  obttun  a 
license  therefrom. 

'  Eaisinz  the  limit  of  municipal  taxation  to  20  mills 
on  each  dollar. 

To  prohibit  the  sale,  gift,  lending,  or  showmg  to 
any  minor  child  of  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other 
printed  paper  devoted  to  the  publication  or  princi- 
pally made  up  of  criminal  news,  police  reports,  or  ac- 
counts of  criminal  deeds,  or  pictures  and  stories  of 
deeds  of  bloodshed,  lust,  or  crime,  and  to  prohibit  the 
public  exhibition  of  the  same. 

To  exclude  minors  from  triaU  of  a  scandalous  or  ob- 
scene nature. 

Creating  a  State  Inspector  of  Oils. 

Creating  a  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  requiring 
all  pharmaci^^ts  to  obtain  a  license  theretVom. 

1«ixing  the  meeting  of  Presidential  Electors  on  the 
second  Monday  of  January  next  after  their  election. 

Authorizing*  the  issue  of  6-per-cent.  funding  war- 
rants, not  over  $80,000  in  amount,  to  pay  outstanding 
warrants  of  the  State. 

Authorizini?  counties  to  issue  bonds  up  to  constitu- 
tional  debt  limit,  to  raise  money  for  procuring  seed 
grains  for  needy  farmers  resident  therein. 

Giving  to  persons  who  advance  seed  grain  on  credit 
to  needy  farmers  a  lien  on  the  crop  therefor,  and 
providing  that  if  the  price  of  such  seed  grain  be  not 

{)aid  before  a  fixed  time  alter  the  sowing,  it  shall  he 
ieviod  as  a  tax  against  the  property  of  the  debtor. 

Authorizing  counties  to  offer  a  bounty  of  not  over 
$8  nor  less  than  $1  for  every  wolf  killea  within  their 
Umits. 

Making  7  per  cent  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and 
prohibiting  contracts  for  a  higher  rate  than  12  per 
cent. 

Regulating  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  public  ware- 
house-men and  fixing  their  maximum  rates. 

Punishing  any  person  who  sells  or  gives  to  any 
minor  under  16  years  any  cigar  or  cigarette  or  tobacco 
in  any  form,  except  on  the  written  order  of  parent  or 
guardian. 

Declaring  that  the  fiscal  year  for  the  State  shall  end 
on  Oct.  81. 

Repealing  the  Territorial  act  of  188T  prohibiting  the 
destruction  of  beaver. 

Imposing  a  license  tax  upon  express  companies. 

Edacation. — The  new  school  law  has  proved 
satisfactory  in  its  operation  during  the  year. 
It  appears  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  are  enrolled 
as  pupils  in  the  various  public  schools. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota,  at  Grand 
Forks,  is  prosperous.  The  number  of  students 
ill  attendance  during  the  year  ending  June  30 
was  151.  By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature  there 
was  added  to  the  course  of  instruction  a  military 
department  and  a  school  of  mines. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Mayville  was 
opened  in  December.  No  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  State,  and  it  has  oeen  opened  and 
supported,  buildings  secured,  teachere  employed, 
and  supplies  furnished,  solely  through  the  liber- 
ality 01  the  citizens  of  Mayville  and  vicinity. 

No  appi*opriation  was  made  for  the  normal 
school  at  Valley  City,  but  through  the  liberal 
donations  of  citizens  the  school  has  been  opened. 
The  pupils  number  27, 


The  act  establishing  an  agricultural  college 
and  ex(>erimen^  station  at  Fargo  contained  no 
appropriation,  but  by  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  2,  1887,  there  is  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  each  State  of  $15,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  experiment  station,  and  by  an  act 
approved  Aug.  30,  1890,  there  is  appropriated 
for  agricultural  colleges,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1890,  the  sum  of  $15,000,  and  an  annual 
increase  of  the  amount  of  such  appropriation 
thereafter  for  ten  years  by  an  additional  sum  of 
$1,000  over  the  preceding  year,  and  the  annual 
amount  to  be  paid  thereafter  to  each  State  and 
Territory  shall  be  $25,000. 

Charities. — The  average  number  of  patients 
at  the  State  Insane  Hospital  during  tne  year 
was  197,  an  increase  of  13  over  1889. 

A  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Devil's 
Lake  was  established  -  by  the  Legislature  this 
year  and  $5,000  appropriated  for  its  support.  A 
commodious  building  was  offered  by  the  city  for 
the  use  of  the  school  for  two  years,  in  which  it 
was  opened  on  Sept.  10  with  17  pupils. 

Prisons. — At  the  close  of  the  year  there  wete 
50  convicts  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  a  slight 
increase  for  the  year.  The  annual  per  capita 
cost  for  maintenance  has  been  reduced  from 
$556.75  during  the  last  year  of  territorial  rule  to 
$312.72  during  the  present  year.  There  is  no 
adequate  provision  for  employing  the  con  nets. 

Militia.— The  State  militia  consists  of  seven 
companies  of  infantry,  two  troops  of  cavalry, 
and  one  battery  of  artillery,  all  under  one  regi- 
mental organization,  and  comprising  28  officers 
and  350  enlisted  men.  Of  the  enlisted  men  148 
are  entitled  to  discharge  by  reason  of  expiration 
of  'Service.  By  reason  of  the  act  of  this  year 
suspending  to  a  great  extent  until  1893  the  laws 
relating  to  the  militia,  and  owing  to  a  lack  of 
appropriation  except  for  armory  rent,  there  has 
been  little  increase  in  numbers  or  efficiency  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Froliibition. — As  required  by  Article  XX  of 
the  State  Constitution,  a  stringent  prohibitory 
law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  this  year, 
which  went  into  effect  on  July  1.  It  proYides 
that  '*any  person,  association,  or  corporation 
who  shall  within  the  State,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, manufacture  any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous, 
fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor,  or  shall 
import  any  of  the  same  fbr  sale,  or  gift,  as  a 
beverage,  or  shall  keep  for  sale,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale,  or  ^ift,  barter,  or  trade,  any  of  such  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage,  shall  for  the  first 
offense  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction shtui  be*  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than 
$200  nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  be  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  90  days  nor  more 
than  one  year,  and  for  the  second  and  every  sub- 
sequent offense  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  fel- 
ony and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
State  Prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
years  and  not  less  than  one  year,  provided  that 
registered  pharmacists  under  the  laws  of  this 
State  may  sell  intoxicating  lic^nors  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  scientific,  and  wine  for  sacramental 
purposes,  as  hereinafter  provided."  Druggist 
permits  to  sell  liquor  shall  be  granted  only  by 
the  county  court  upon  petition  signed  by  25  rep- 
utable freeholders  and  25  reputable  women. 
A  short  time  before  this  law  went  into  effect, 
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the  decision  of  the  United  States  Sapreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Leisy  vs.  Hardin  rendered  it  inop- 
erative as  applied  to  liquors  sent  or  brought 
from  another  State  and  sold  by  the  importer  in 
what  are  called  "  original  packages."  (See  Orig- 
inal-Package  Decision,  in  this  volume.) 

Political.— On  July  29  a  Republican  State 
Convention  met  at  Grand  Forks  and  nominated 
the  following  ticket  for  State  officers :  For  Gov- 
ernor, Andrew  H.  Burke ;  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Roger  AUin ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Flittie ;  for  Auditor,  John  P.  firay :  for  Treas- 
urer, L.  £.  Booker ;  for  Attorney-General,  C.  A. 
M.  Spencer ;  for  Suoerintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, John  Oeaen;  for  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture?  H.  T.  Helgesen ;  for  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  A.  L.  Gary;  for  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, George  W.  Harmon,  George  H.  Walsh, 
and  Andrew  Slotten ;  for  Congressman,  Martin 
N.  Johnson.  Messrs.  Flitiie,  Bray,  Booker,  Helge^ 
sen,  and  Cary  were  renominated.  The  platform 
demands  protection  for  the  wool  industry  and 
legislation  to  protect  and  encourage  agriculture, 
and  further  declares  as  follows : 

The  Bepublican  party  pledges  itself  to  the  endeavor 
to  secure  the  passure  of  such  laws  as  will  guarantee  to 
the  people  of  the  State  the  iVee  dispositioD  and  trans- 
{x>rtation  of  their  productions  unimpeded  by  the  vexa- 
tious action  of  rings  and  monopolies  and  uigust  exer- 
cise of  corporate  franchises,  and  especially  to  secure 
the  reduction  of  rates  on  lumber,  coal,  ana  grain. 

The  people  of  North  Dakota  have  declare  for  the 
complete  extermination  of  the  saloon.  The  Repub- 
lican party  in  this  struggle  renews  its  pledges  or  the 
past,  and  joins  the  fHends  of  the  home  in  insisting 
upon  a  fair  test  and  a  viji;orous  enforcement  of  the 
present  prohibitory  law. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party 
assembled  at  Grand  Forks  on  Aug.  6  and  made 
the  following  nominations :  For  Governor,  Will- 
iam N.  Roach ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  George 
P.  Garred ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  A.  Wil- 
son ;  for  Auditor,  C.  E.  Meech ;  for  Treasurer, 
I.  P.  Baker :  for  Attorney-General,  J.  V.  Brooke ; 
for  Insurance  Commissioner,  F.  S.  Serumgaard ; 
for  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  Harstad; 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Miss 
Laura  J.  Eisenhuth ;  for  Railroad  Commission- 
ers, L.  H.  Low,  B.  B.  Stevens,  and  N.  H.  Rinde ; 
for  Congressman,  John  D.  Benton.  The  platform 
includes  the  following : 

We  favor  a  ftee,  fair,  intelligent,  and  secret  ballot, 
and  urge  our  lesrislators  to  carry  out  the  Constitution 
on  the  election  franchise. 

We  oppose  all  sumptuary  laws  which  vex  the  citi- 
zens and  interfere  with  individual  liberty,  and  we 
declare  in  favor  of  a  resubmission  to  tiie  people  of  the 
prohibition  amendment. 

We  are  in  &vor  of  the  free  unrestricted  coinage  of 
silver  and  an  increase  of  currency,  and  a  volume  of 
money  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  ever-increas- 
insf  business  and  trade,  to  facilitate  the  payments  of 
debts  of  all  debtors*. 

The  death  of  candidate  Meech  late  in  August 
and  the  withdrawal  of  several  other  candidates 
caused  vacancies  in  the  ticket  which  the  State 
Committee  filled  before  the  election  by  making 
the  following  nominations :  For  Treasurer,  Knud 
Nomland ;  for  Auditor,  William  Braithwaite ; 
for  Attorney-General,  Burke  Corlsett ;  for  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Robert  Ewing;  for 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  W.  H.  Makee. 


On  Sept.  25  conventions  called  by  the  Prohibi- 
tionists and  by  the  leaders  of  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance met  at  Grand  Forks  and  entered  into  nego- 
tiations that  resulted  in  a  coalition  of  a  majority 
of  the  Prohibitionists  with  the  Alliance  dele- 
gates. A  fusion  ticket  for  State  officers  was 
agreed  upon  containing  the  names  of  Walter 
Muir  for  Governor,  H.  fi.  Dickieson  for  Auditor, 
Knud  Nomland  for  Treasurer,  N.  C.  Young  for 
Attorney-General,  and  Ezra  Turner  for  Railroad 
Commissioner.  Candidates  AUin,  Cary,  Slotten, 
and  Johnson  upon  the  Republican  ticket,  and 
candidates  Wilson,  Eisenhuth,  and  Stevens  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  were  adopted  as  the  partv 
candidates  for  the  respective  positions  to  whicn 
they  had  already  been  nominated.  N.  C.  Young 
subsequently  withdrew  from  the  ticket,  and  the 
party  supported  Burke  Corbett,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  A  platform  was  adopted  demanding 
the  free  coin^e  of  gold  and  silver,  the  repeal  of 
the  war  tariff,  the  enforcement  of  prohioition, 
government  dwnership  of  railroads,  telegraph 
lines,  and  coal  mines,  legislation  imposing  an 
income  tax,  the  enactment  of  an  Australian 
ballot  law,  and  that  the  government  should  loan 
money  npon  real  estate  and  establish  subtreas- 
uries  for  the  storage  of  grain,  on  which  it  should 
loan  monev  to  the  farmers  at  low  rates. 

At  the  November  election  all  the  Republican 
nominees  were  successful.  For  Governor,  Burke 
received  19,063  votes.  Roach  12,604,  and  Muir 
4,821 ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Allin  had  23,- 
989  votes  and  Garred  12,293  The  plurality  of 
Johnson  for  member  of  Congress  was  6,535. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the 
same  time  as  follow:  Senate,  Republicans  21, 
Democrats  5,  Farmers*  Alliance  and  Independ- 
ents 6 ;  House,  Republicans  40,  Democrats  16, 
Farmers*  Alliance  and  Independents  6. 

NOVA  SCOTI\.  Elections.  — Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  on  May  22,  1890,  elections 
were  held.  The  issues  were  principally  confined 
to  charges  of  extrava^nce  and  oormption 
against  the  Fielding  (Liberal)  Government  in 
borrowing  large  sums  of  money  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  through- 
out the  province.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
the  return  to  power  of  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding 
and  his  Cabinet.  Every  member  of  his  Cabinet 
was  returned,  and  of  the  18  counties,  10  were 
carried  by  the  Government,  5  were  divided,  and 
3  carried  by  the  Opposition  (Conserwitive),  so 
that  the  House  stands  28  Government,  10  Opposi- 
tion. The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Dr.  William 
McKay,  was  defeated,  ana  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  one  of  the  new  members,  Charles  H. 
Cahan,  editor  of  the  Halifax  "  Evening  Mail.*' 
Mr.  Cahan  is  a  native  of  Yarmouth  County  and 
represents  Shelburne  County  in  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Although  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  has  taken  an  active  part  on  the*  platform  in 
two  or  three  election  campaigns,  proved  a  ready 
debater  and  forcible  speaker,  and  is  looked  upon 
by  his  party  as  a  great  strength  to  them  in  the 
Legislature.  In  1886,  on  the  Repeal  issue,  the 
Fielding  Government  carried  the  province  by  a 
majority  of  5,298  of  the  popular  vote,  having  a 
majority  of  22  in  the  House.  In  1890,  while 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  total  vote  of  nearly 
8,000,  the  Government  carried  the  province  hj  a 
majority  of  3,279  of  the  popular  vote,  giving 
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them  a  majority  of  18  in  the  Hoase.  This  was 
an  indication  of  a  gain  by  the  Conservative 
partjr  that  was  even  more  marked  in  the  ensuing 
Dominion  election. 

Finances. — The  revenue  of  the  province,  by 
last  official  statement  (January,  1890),  is  $713,- 
941;  expenditure  chargeable  to  revenue,  $668,- 
774;  leaving  a  surplus  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  of  $45,167. 

Trade. — The  imports  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  were  valued  at 
$9,803,588,  an  increase  of  $108,491  over  1889; 
the  exports  at  $9,468,409,  an  increase  of  $636,- 
128  over  1889.    Thus  the  total  trade  of   the 

grovince  with  all  countries,  except  the  other 
Canadian  provinces,  amounted  to  $19,271,997, 
aa  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $739,619. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  growth  of 
Nova  Scotia's  foreign  trade : 


YEARA. 

Impoitk 

E>porto. 

Total  tndfc 

DotypaM. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

$7,840,344 
7,487,866 
8,617,099 
9,700,097 
9,808,588 

$15,911,757 
16.004,815 
17,480,105 
18.582,878 
19,271,997 

$1,668,087 
1.757,400 
2,186,460 
2,842,717 
8,288^7 

The  trade  of  the  province  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  united  States.  The  imports 
from  Great  Britain  in  1890  were  valued  at  $4,189,- 
957,  and  exports  to  the  same  country  at  $2,598,- 
490.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1890  were  valued  at  $2,984,805,  and  exports  to 
that  country  at  $2,936,658. 

The  arrivals  of  shipping  from  sea  at  the 
various  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  during  1890  num- 
bered 6,315  vessels,  1,670,527  tons;  clearances, 
6,088  vessels,  1,610,865  tons.  These  figures  do 
not  include  vessels  in  the  coasting  business. 

Legislation. — The  principal  acts  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1890  were  as 
follow ; 

To  borrow  an  additional  Rum  of  1800.000  for  the 
oonstmction  and  repairs  of  roads  and  briases. 

To  provide  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  in  oisputea  be- 
tween ooal-mino  ownen  and  their  employ^:). 

To  enable  the  Government  to  refer  oonstitTitlonal 
and  other  provincial  questions  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  province  for  an  opinion  subject  to  appeal  aa  in 
case  of  judgment  in  action. 

Altering  and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  im- 
prisonment for  debt. 

Making  important  amendments  in  the  married- 
woman's  property  act. 

Amending  the  municipal  fiasessment  act  of  1888, 
but  not  touching  the  important  principles  of  the  act. 

Railways. — The  new  Cape  Breton  division  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  (built  and  owned  by 
the  Dominion  Government)  was  completed  in 
1890,  though  not  formally  opened  for  traffic  till 
the  first  week  in  Januwy,  1891.  The  Cape 
Breton  Railway  runs  from  Point  Tupper  on  the 
Strait  of  Canso  (opposite  the  terminus  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  Eastern  Extension,  at 
Port  Mulgrave,  on  the  mainland)  78  miles  to  a 
point  near  Leatche*s  Creek,  from  which  2  ex- 
tensions branch — one  5  miles  to  the  town  of 
North  Sydney,  the  other  13  miles  to  the  town  of 
Sydney — with  a  connecting  line,  about  a  mile 
long,  giving  communication  with  the  Inter- 
national Coal  Company*s  Railway  beyond  North 


Sydney.  Thus  that  imjMrtant  indnstiy  is 
brought  into  direct  line  with  the  Government 
railway  system.  The  same  advantage  is  afforded 
to  the  coal  mines  of  Sydney.  The  total  length 
of  the  new  railway  line  in  Cape  Breton  is  98 
miles,  with  a  bridge  across  Grand  Narrows, 
which  bridge  alone  cost  about  $1,000,000.  Com- 
munication between  the  terminus  at  Point  Tup- 
per, on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  the  railway  on 
the  mainland  at  Port  Mulgrave  is  kept  up  by  a 
ferry  across  the  Strait  of  Canso. 

The  Oxford  and  New  Glasgow  Railway  is 
another  part  of  the  Intercoloniu  Railway,  built 
by  the  Government  and  opened  in  1890.  It  runs 
from  Oxford,  in  Cumberland  County,  to  Pictou 
Town,  in  Pictou  County,  69  miles. 

The  Comwallis  Valley  Railway  is  fourteen 
miles  long,  built  by  a  company  with  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  It  connects  the  Windsor  and 
Annapolis  Railway  at  Kentville  with  Kinesport 

The  Digby  and  Annapolis  Railway,  though 
not  yet  opened,  was  practically  finished  in  1890. 
It  was  built  by  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
is  to  be  part  of  the  Western  Counties  Railway, 
connecting  that  line  with  the  Windsor  and  An- 
napolis Railway,  and  thus  connecting  Yarmouth 
ana  Digby  with  the  railway  system  of  the  con- 
tinent The  gap  between  Digby  and  Annapolis, 
which  is  filledby  this  new  line,  was  only  eic^h teen 
miles ;  but  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  bridg- 
ing was  very  expensive,  costing  $80,000  a  mile. 
It  will  be  opened  early  in  1891. 

Ship  Railway.— This  remarkable  undertak- 
ing, wneroby  loaded  vessels  are  to  be  conveyed 
across  the  isthmus  between  Chi^ecto  Bay  and 
Northumberland  Strait,  connecting  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  with  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  has  made 
such  progress  that  it  will  be  opened  by  July  1,1891. 

Mines.— The  yield  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
1889  (the  latest  official  report)  was  26,155  ounces, 
an  increase  of  8,748  ounces  compared  with  the 
previous  year;  coal  raised,  1,756.279  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  19,849  tons;  coke  made,  35,565  tons, 
an  increase  of  5,637  tons ;  gypsum  exported, 
147,344,  an  increase  of  21,544  tons.  Of  the  coal 
raised,  29,986  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  nearly  25,000  tons  of  which  was  slack 
coal.  The  gold  mines  showed  a  yield  of  17 
pennyweight  22  grains  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
or  $2.22  a  day  per  man  emploved.  The  total 
value  of  the  years  gold  produced  was  $500,000. 

Yalnation  of  Property.— The  official  state- 
ment of  assessors*  valuation  of  property  for  1890 
shows  that  in  Nova  Scotia  to  be  valued  at  $79,- 
888,239,  of  which  $31,991,962  represents  the  as- 
sessment in  cities  and  towns  and  $47,896,277  the 
property  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  But 
these  figures  do  not  represent  the  full  value  of 
property  in  Nova  Scotia,  because  church  and 
school  property,  lands,  buildings,  railways,  and 
other  public  works  owned  by  the  imperial,  pro- 
vincial, or  Dominion  governments,  as  well  as  the 
property  owned  by  towns  and  municipalities,  are 
not  included  in  the  valuation,  and  certain  in- 
dustries are  specially  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
are  therefore  not  placed  on  the  assessment  roll. 
Shipping  property,  too,  is,  by  act  of  Parliament 
only  assessed  at  half  its  actual  value.  The  full 
value  of  property  in  Nova  Scotia,  including  that 
exempted  as  above  stated,  must  be  considerably 
over  200,000,000. 
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OBITUARIES,  AMERICAN.  Abbott,  Beija- 
min  YvaghajL  lawyer,  bora  in  Boeton,  Mass.,  June  4, 
1880;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Feb.  17,  1890.  He 
was  a  son  of  Jacob  Abbott,  autnor  of  many  popular 
books  for  the  ^oung.  He  was  graduated  at  tl^e  New 
York  University  in  1850,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1852.  After  spending  some  years  in  general 
practice,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Austin,  he 
applied  nimself  to  legal  work,  and  wrote  or  compiled, 
nlone  or  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Austin, 
nearly  100  volumes  of  digests,  reports,  treatises,  and 
other  legal  works.  Early  in  his  career  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brothers  Austin  and  Lyman  in  writ- 
ing *' Cone-Cut  Comers"  (1865),  and  *' Matthew 
Caraby"  (1858).  His  earliest  reports  and  digests 
•covered  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  and  his  first  im- 
portant appointment  was  to  the  secretaryship  of  the 
I^ew  York  Code  Commissioners,  who  reported  the 
draft  of  a  penal  code  to  the  Legislature  in  1865,  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  present  code.  This  draft  was 
prepared  by  him  under  the  direction  of  the  cominis- 
■aioners,  and  was  .warmly  commended  by  the  bench 
of  the  State.  His  second  and  most  notable  appoint- 
ment was  by  President  Grant  in  1870,  as  one  of  three 
•commissioners  to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  assistance  of  Charles  P.  James  and 
Victor  C.  Banin^r,  the  other  commissioners,  he 
■pent  three  years  m  condensing  sixteen  volumes  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  into  one  volume,  a  task 
displaying  much  energy  and  ripe  judgment.  His 
other  publicatioos  include  "  Reports  of  ^Decisions  of 
Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  tne  United  States  "  (2 
vols..  New  York,  1870-'71 ) ;  A  Digest  of  Decisions  on 
Corporations  from  1860  to  1870"  (1872) ;  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  their  Practice  " 
(2  vols.,  1877) ;  **  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  American 
and  English  Jurisprudence"  (2  vols.,  1879);  **  Judge 
and  Jury  "  and  "  Traveling  Law  School  and  Famous 
Trials"  (1880);  and  the  *^ National  Digest"  (1889). 
'The  last  work  contained  in  five  volumes  the  most 
important  acts  of  Congress  and  decisions  of  the 
United  States  courts,  the  Circuit  and  District  courts. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  others,  from  the  organization  of 
the  (^vernment  till  December,  1888.  It  wa^  said  of 
bis  works  that  tbey  hod  greatly  simplified  the  study 
-of  law  and  increased  the  pleasure  of  practicing  it. 

AfiheMm,  Alexander  WUboiii  lawyer,  born  in  Hiiladel- 
phia.  Pa.,  June  14. 1809;  died  in  Washington,  Pa., 
July  10,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Washington 
College  in  1827,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832 ;  was 
deputy  attorney-general  for  Washington  County.  Pa., 
in  1835,1836,  1839,  1845,  and  1846,  and  was  president 
Judge  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania from  1866  till  1877.  He  received  the  degree 
LL.D.  from  Parson's  College,  Iowa,  in  1885. 

Allen,  John  Heniy,  mariner,  born  in  St.  Andrews, 
West  Indies,  in  1836;  died  at  sea,  presumably  in 
January.  1890.  When  a  child  he  was  taken  to  Yar- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia,  and  at  twelve  years  of  ago  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  seaman.  He  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted, and  became  master  of  a  vessel  at  an  unusually 
early  age.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he 
entered  the  United  States  navy  as  ensign,  and  soon 
rose  to  be  acting  master.  He  was  an  officer  on  the 
**  Portsmouth,'*^  of  the  Western  Gulf  blockading 
squadron,  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
on  the  "Lackawanna,"  and  for  his  services  there 
was  given  command  of  the  United  States  steamer 
"  Selma."  In  1866  he  resigned  fVom  the  navy,  and 
re-entered  mercantile  life  as  a  shipmaster,  eventually 
becoming  a  \&r^e  ship  owner.  Since  1880  he  had 
made  his  home  in  BrooKlyn,  N.  Y.  He  sailed  thence 
Dec.  8,  1889,  in  the  ship  "  Bridgewater,"  of  which 
he  was  owner  and  master,  for  Queenstown.  and 
neither  he,  his  crew,  nor  his  vessel  has  been  heard 


fVom  since.  He  published  "  The  Decline  of  Ameri- 
can Shipping,  its  Cause  and  Remedy"  (New  York. 
1882);  a  pamphlet  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
Spanish- American  reciprocity  treaty  (1884^;  and  **  The 
Tariff  and  its  Evils ;  or,  Protection  which  does  not 
Protect"  (1888). 

Andenoni  Martin  Brewer,  educator,  bora  in  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  Feb.  12,  1815 ;  died  at  Lake  Helen,  Fla., 
Feb.  26,  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ship-builder. 
His  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  served 
in  the  War  of  1812,  Eevolution,  and  Frencn  War, 
respectively.  He  was  graduated  at  Waterville  Col- 
lege, Me.,  in  1840.  He 
studied  theology  for  a  year 
at  Newton,  Mass.,  and  then 
was  appointed  tutor  in  Lat- 
in^reek,  and  mathematics 
at  Waterville.  Subsequent- 
ly he  became  Professor  of 
Khetoric  there,  and  he  also 
oiganized  and  taught  the 
course  in  modern  nistory. 
In  1860  he  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  "Kecorder,"  n 
weeklv  Baptist  journal.  In 
1853  he  became  President 
of  the  University  of  Koches- 
ter,  N.  Y.  This  was  a  new 
institution,  established  in 
1850  under  Baptist  auspices,  which  had  elements  ot 
imusual  strength  in  its  faculty.  Chester  Dewey,  an 
authority  in  botany,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment 01^  Natural  History ;  Asahel  C.  Kendrick  was 
Professor  of  Greek ;  John  H.  Baymond  (afterward 
President  of  Vassar  College)  was  Professor  of  Belles- 
Lettres;  John  F.  EichardSon  was  Professor  of  Latin; 
and  Isaac  F.  Quinby,  a  ^rraduate  of  West  Point  (after- 
ward a  general  officer  in  the  national  service)  was 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  At  the  head  of  such  a 
faculty,  strengthened  by  otlier  professors  of  note.  Dr. 
Anderson,  exerting  enormous  personal  energy  and 
executive  ability,  soon  gave  the  college  a  prestige  alto- 
together  unusual  for  an  institution  so  young.  He 
himself  taught  the  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Political  Economy.  Eight  years  after  he  assumed  the 
presidency  the  first  of  tne  college  buildings  was  com- 
pleted on  a  fine  plot  of  twenty  acres  in  the  eastern 
Eart  of  the  city,  and  was  named  Anderson  Hall  in  his 
onor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war^  in  1861, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  effective  advo- 
cates of  the  national  cause,  and  made  public  addresses 
that  materially  assisted  in  the  work  of  enlistiuj?  and 
forwarding  troops.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  foiling 
health  made  a  cessation  of  work  necessary,  and  he 
then  spent  a  year  in  European  travel,  assisting  some- 
what m  England  to  a  better  undei-standing  there  of 
the  American  q^uestion.  On  returaing  he  resumed 
his  place  as  president  of  the  University,  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  final  retirement  in  1888.  Nothing 
was  more  noticeable  in  his  teachings  than  the  con- 
stant inculcation  of  loyalty  to  the  National  Govera- 
menl  and  to  the  principles  of,.univer8al  liberty  on 
which  it  is  founded;  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities  for  thirteen  years,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  reservation  at 
Niagara  Falls.  He  had  delivered  many  addresses, 
and  published  essays  on  educational  and  other  topics, 
and  these  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  preparing 
for  publication,  but  the  task  was  not  complete.  Hiis 
wife,  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  who  had  been  his  constant 
counselor  in  all  his  worK,  died  a  few  days  before  him. 
They  had  no  children,  and  his  estate,  about  $46,000, 
he  bequeatlied  to  the  University  of  Rochester. 
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Appletoiif  Daniel  Sidney  publisher,  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  9,  1824;  died  m  New  York  city,  Nov.  18, 
1890.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Daniel  Appleton, 
founder  of  the  publishing  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ; 
was  izraduated  at  Yale  College  in  1843;  and,  a^er 
studying  one  year  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  removed 
to  New  York  city  and  entered  his  father's  publishinjgr 
house.  Atler  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness, his  father  sent  him  to  London,  where  he  man- 
aged the  English  branch  of  the  house  till  1849,  when 
he  was  called  home  by  his  father's  illness,  on  whose 
death,  in  the  same  year,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm.  To  him  was  assigned  the  macagomeDt  of  the 
manufacturing  department,  and  he  also  became  the 
financial  adviser  of  the  house.  He  remained  in  tliese 
relations  till  falling  health  caused  him  to  withdraw 
from  active  participation  in  the  business ;  but  he  re- 
tained a  general  advisory  interest  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Appleton  was  a  director  of  several  financial  institu- 
tions and  a  member  of  the  Union,  Century,  Universi- 
ty, and  New  York  Yacht  clubs. 

AstoTf  John  Jaoobi  second,  capitalist,  bom  in  New 
York  city,  June  10, 1822 ;  died  there,  Feb.  22,  1890. 
He  was  a  gr&ndson  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  first,  and  a 
son  of  William  B.  Astor ;  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College;  suhsequently  studied  in  the  University  of 
Gdttingen,  was  ^aduated  at  Harvard  Law  Bdiool. 
and,  t£ter  spending  a  year  in  law  practice,  ent«rea 
the  office  of  the  family  estate  in  1847.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  great  family  estate,  on  the  rigid  lines  pre- 
scribed by  the  founder,  occupied  his  attention  very 
closely^  yet  he  personally  and  liberally  promoted 
several  mterests  with  which  the  family  name  had  been 
associated  for  many  years,  and  through  his  wife  was 
constantly  engaged  in  deeds  of  practi<ml  benevolence. 
On  the  death  of  nis  father  he  assumed,  as  head  of  the 
family,  the  special  care  of  the  Astor  Library,  though 
he  would  accept  no  other  office  in  its  directory  than 
that  of  treasurer.  In  1879  he  deeded  the  institution 
three  lots  on  Lafayette  Place,  on  which  he  subsequent- 
ly erected  the  extension  known  as  the  North  Library 
Building,  at  a  cost  of  $260,000.  The  librarv  also  re- 
ceived CTom  him  a  valuable  collection  of  early  printed 
books  and  rare  manuscripts  and  other  contributions, 
which  brought  the  aggregate  of  the  family  benefac- 
tions to  the  institution  up  to  11,250^000.  Another 
object  of  his  special  fiivor  was  Trinity  Church,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  vestryman  for  many  years  and  to 
which,  in  association  with  his  brother,  he  presented  the 
rcredos  and  altar,  which  cost  $80,000,  as  a  memorial 
to  his  father.  Through  his  wife  he  virtually  built  the 
New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  placed  the  Woman's  Hos- 
pital bevond  the  possibility  of  financial  failure,  made 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  one  of  tlfe  foremost  insti- 
tutions of  practical  benevolence  in  the  country,  and 
aided  other  institutions  and  enterprises  to  an  extent 
of  which  only  himself,  his  wife,  ana  some  trusted  third 
person  were  ever  aware.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
m  1887  he  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  her  superb  collection  of  laces.  By  his  father's 
will  he  received  two  thirds  of  the  family  estate  (vari- 
ously estimated  to  be  worth  from  $100,000,000  to 
$150,000,000).  and  this  share,  with  its  accumulations, 
he  in  turn  bequeathed  to  his  son,  William  Waldorf 
Astor,  who  thus  became  the  head  of  the  fiunlly.  His 
public  bequests  included  $100,000  to  8t.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital ;  $60,000  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ; 
$100,000  to  the  New  York  Cancer  Hospital ;  $400,000 
to  the  Astor  Library,  the  net  income  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  purchase  of  books ;  and  $50,000  to 
the  library,  the  income  to  be  used  in  paying  the  trus- 
tees for  attendance  at  regular  meetings  of  the  board 
at  the  rate  of  $10  each  for  each  meeting. 

Baker,  Qeorge  M.,  dramatist,  bom  in  Foftland,  Mo., 
July  2, 1832 ;  died  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 1890. 
He  removed  to  Boston  at  an  early  age,  learned  the 
publishing  business  there,  and  carried  it  on,  with  a 
partner  and  alone,  for  several  years.  He  became  edi- 
torial reader  and  superintendent  of  the  publishing  de- 
partment in  the  firm  of  Lee  <&  Shepard  in  1862,  and 
remained  with  the  firm  till  June,  1889,  when  illness 


compelled  him  to  resign.  From  youth  he  had  taken, 
an  active  interest  in  the  amateur  drama,  and  he  be- 
came widely  known  through  the  performance  of  his 
dramatic  compositions  bv  clubs  and  societies.  His 
plays,  which  were  popular  in  New  England,  num- 
bered about  eighty,  and  included  '*  Wanted,  a  Male 
Cook,"  *'  Above  the  Clouds,"  "  Among  the  Break- 
ers," "Down  by  the  Sea,'*  "Better  than  Gold," 
"Nevada,"  "Rebecca's  Triumph,"  "Bread  on  the 
Waterw,"  and  "  Comrades  and  Messmates."  He  ed- 
ited a -series  of  ballads,  and  published  the  novels 
"  Running  to  Waste"  and  "  Something  Better." 

Bany,  Fatriok,  horticulturist,  bom  near  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, in  May,  1816 :  died  in  Rochaster,  N.  Y.,  June 
28, 1890.  He  was  educated  and  became  a  teacher  in  a 
national  school,  and  when  twenty  years  old  emigrated 
to  the  United  States.  His  first  employment  as  a  derii: 
in  Prince  &  Co's  nursery  in  Flushing,  L.  L,  led  him 
to  adopt  the  business  of  a  nurseryman,  and  alter  four 
years'  experience  he  became  a  partner  of  Geoiige  £11- 
wanger  in  Rochester.  He  appbed  his  whole  attention 
to  his  business,  and  made  a  special  and  detailed  study 
of  horticulture  and  pomology,  and  the  firm  soon  be- 
came widely  known  as  growers  and  importers,  and 
their  nurseries  became  the  largest  in  uie  country. 
In  1844  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Genesee  Farmer," 
and  in  1852  left  that  paper  and  was  editor  of  the 
"  Horticulturist "  for  two  vears.  He  was  a  frec^uent 
contributor  to  agricultural  and  other  publications, 
writing  particularly  on  pomology',  published  a  *"  Treat- 
ise on  the  Fruit  Garden"  (1851 ;  new  ed.j  1872),  and 
compiled  the  "  Catalogue ''  of  tiie  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
control  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  an  ex<-president  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  president  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  for  over  twenty  yeare. 

Batee,  Ghazbtte  Fiskei  author,  bom  in  New  "Y'^ork 
city,  Nov.  80, 1888 ;  died  there  Jan.  4, 1690.  She  re- 
moved to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1847, 1'eceived  a  pub- 
lic-school education  there,  and  began  writing  verses 
while  very  young.  As  a  contributor  to  "  Our  Y'oung 
Folks  "  and  other  magazines,  she  soon  obtained  a 
wide  reputation.  Early  in  her  literary*  career  she  won 
the  friendship  of  Henr^  W.  Longfellow,  whom  she 
subsequently  assisted  in  compiliuj^  his  "  Poems  ot 
Places,"  making  numerous  translations  for  that  work. 
She  published  several  works,  amonf  which  "  Risk, 
and  other  Poems"  (1879)  is  the  Best  known,  ana 
edited  "**  The  Longfellow  Birthday  Book  "  "  The 
Seven  Voices  ot  Sympathy  "  (1881),  and  "  The  Cam- 
bridge Book  of  Poetoy  "  (1882). 

Bfoter,  Jededlah  Hyde,  surgeon,  born  in  StafTord, 
Grange  County,  Vt.,  May  11,  1887 ;  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Dec.  4,  1S90.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1859,  and  at  its  medical  de- 
partment in  1861,  and  entered  the  army  as  suigeon  of 
the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Iniantry  on  June  26,  1861. 
He  was  appointed  surgeon  of  United  States  volunteers 
April  4,  1862 ;  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  and  col- 
onel for  services  in  the  recruitment  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  and  for  faithful  services  during  the 
war,  March  18  and  80, 1865  j  commistrioned  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  assistant  medical  purveyor  in  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  armv,  July  20,  1867 , 
lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  medical  purveyor,  March 
12,  1872 ;  colonel  and  chief  medical  purveyor,  June 
28, 1874;  and  appointed  suigeun-general  of  the  army, 
Aug.  16,  1890.  Dr.  Baxter  was  also  a  paduate 
of  the  law  department  of  Columbian  University. 
W^ashington,  D.  C,  which  gave  him  the  degree  or 
LL.  B.  m  1875 ;  compiler  of '*  Medical  Statistics  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  Generars  Bureau  "  ;  and  a  member 
of  several  medical  and  scientific  associations. 

Beardflley,  SidnOT  Bmr,  lawyer,  bom  in  Monroe,  Conn., 
Aug.  20, 1822 ;  died  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  24, 
1890.  He  came  from  a  family  of  lawyers,  and  was  a 
son  of  Judge  Cyrus  Beardsley.  After  studying  at- 
Yale  College  in  1839-'40,  he  studied  law  in  Danbuiy, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1848j  and  became 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court  in  Norwalk  m  1844.    He 
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moved  to  Bridgeport  in  1850,  was  a  State  Senator  in 
1858.  and  practiced  till  1874,  when  he  wa«  appointed 
a  judi^e  ot  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut.  In 
18iB7  no  succeeded  to  the  bench  ot  the  Supreme  Court 
of  ErroRi.  which  he  occupied  till  contrtrained  by  fiul- 
ing  healtn  to  resign  on  Nov.  1, 1889. 

Beatty,  Onnond,  educator,  born  in  Moaou  County, 
Ky.,  Aug.  18, 1815;  died  in  DaAville.  Ky.,  June  24, 
1890.  lie  was  graduated  at  Center  College,  Danville, 
took  part  of  the  course  at  Yale  College,  and  returning 
to  Center  College  was  appointed  Profes.Hor  of  Chem- 
istry, Natural  Fhilosopny,  and  Mathematics  there. 
In  1872  he  was  chosen  president  ot  the  college  and 
Frofes8or  of  Metaphvsics  and  Political  Science,  and  he 
held  the»e  offices  till  his  resignation  in  1886.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  ot  LL.  D.  m>m  the  College  of  New 
Jersev  in  1868. 

Becik,  JamoB  Bniniey  legislator,  bom  in  Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland,  Feb.  18,  1822 ;  died  in  Washington, 
D,  C,  May  8, 1890.  He  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion in  his  native  country,  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  parents  while  a  youth,  settled  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Law  School  of  Transyl- 
vania University  in  1846.  He  began  to  practice  in 
Lexington,  and  for  twenty  jrears  applied  himself 
closely  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  achieved  excep- 
tional success.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Bepresentative 
in  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Kentucky  District  as  a 
Democrat,  and  in  1868, 1870,  and  1872  was  re-elected, 
declming  a  renomination  in  1874  and  resuming  prac- 
tice. In  Ma^,  1876,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  commission  to  define  the  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  following  winter 
was  elected  United  States  Senator.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1882  and  1888,  and  his  third  term  would  have  ex- 

Sired  Marcli  4,  1895.  As  Representative  and  Senator 
[r.  Beck  had  served  on  several  important  committees, 
including  those  on  wa^rs  and  means,  civil  service  and 
retrenchment,  appropriations,  finance,  expenditure  of 
public  money,  inquiry  into  the  chiims  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  against  Nicaragua,  transportation 
routes  to  the  seaboard,  and  (joint  select)  on  the  insur- 
rectionary States.  He  was  the  most  rapid  speaker  in 
the  national  Legislature,  a  tireless  worker  in  his  com- 
mittees, an  able  debater,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of 
tariff  reform.  H\h  lost  official  act  was  the  preparation 
of  the  minority  report  on  the  tariff  in  1889. 

Beokwlth,  Oorydoiif  lawyer  bom  in  Caledonia  County, 
Vt,  in  1828;  died  in  Hinsdale,  111.,  Aug.  18,  1890. 
He  was  educated  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  and  at  the 
University  of  Vermont:  was  admitted  to  the  bars  of 
Vermont  and  Maryland ;  removed  to  Chicago  early 
in  his  professional  career ;  and  became  an  HS:»ociate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  general  so- 
licitor of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company, 
and  attorney  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  . 
Beokwith,  John  Watrosi  dergyman,  bom  in  Raleigh, 

N.  C,  Feb.  9, 
1881 ;  died  in  At- 
lanta, Oa.,  Nov. 
28,  1890.  He 
was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College, 
Harttbrd,  Con- 
necticut, in  1852: 
was  ordainea 
deacon  in  the 
Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in 
1854,  and  priest 
in  1855  :  was  sta- 
;.  tioned  in  Wades- 
borough,  N.  C, 
and  in  Anne 
Arundel  County, 
Md.,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
civil  war;  was 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  DemopoHs,  Ala.,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war ;  and  atler  itn  close  was  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  Orleans,  till  elected  bishop 


of  the  diocese  of  Geoigia.    He  was  consecrated  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Savannah,  April  2,  1868. 

BelbiM,  WUliain  Worth,  lawyer,  born  in  Newburg^ 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1829;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Oct.  11-18,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1848 ;  studied  law  in  Geoigetown, 
D.  C,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851 ;  and  set- 
tled in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion, became  active  in  politics  as  a  Douglas  Democrat,, 
and  served  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1857-'58.  In 
November,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  mnjor  of  the 
Fifteenth  Iowa  Volunteers,  with  which  he  served  in 
the  Armv  of  the  Tennessee,  and  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Sniloh,  the  siege  and  battle  or  Corinth,  the 
sieges  of  Vicksbuig  and  Atlanta,  and  the  battles 
around  Atlanta^  in  July,  1864.  For  his  services  in 
the  latter  campaign  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general. 
On  March  18, 1865,  he  was  brevetted  m<gor-general  of 
volunteers,  and  on  Aug.  24  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service.  He  declined  an  appointment  in  the  regular 
army  :  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  First 
Iowa  District  from  1865  till  Oct.  18,  1869 ;  and  waa 
then  called  to  President  Grant's  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  War.  He  held  this  office  till  March  7,  1876,  when 
he  resigned  in  consequence  of  charges  of  official  cor- 
ruption, in  that,  with  nis  knowledge,  a  noember  of  his- 
familv  nod  received  $24,460  between  Oct.  10, 1870, 
and  Sfarch  2,  1876,  in  consideration  of  his  appoint- 
ment of  Caleb  B.  Marsh  to  be  post-trader  at  Fort 
Sill,  Indian  Territory.  On  the  chaiges  he  was  im- 
peached and  tried  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  jurisdiction. 
He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  practicing  his- 
profession  in  Washington.  His  friends  claimed  that 
he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  pavment  of  the  money  till 
the  charges  were  preferred,  and  that  he  afterward  re- 
flised  to  admit  or  deny  the  allegations,  iu  order  to 
screen  the  culpable  member  of  his  family.  He  waa 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  18,  hav- 
ing been  seen  alive  last  on  the  evening  of  the  11th. 

Belmonti  Angosty  banker,  bom  in  Aizey,  Germany, 
Doc.  «.  1816  ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  24,  1890. 
He  was  educated  iu  Frankfort,  and  when  fourteen 
veam  old  was  apprenticed  to  the  Rothschild  banking 
nonse  in  that  city.  In  1838  he  was  sent  to  Naples  to- 
attend  to  the  firm's  interests ;  in  1887  went  to  Havana 
for  a  similar  purpose;  and  soon  afterward  to  New 
York  dty,  where  the  business  of  the  firm  was  seriously 
threatened  bv  the  financial'  panic.  He  soon  deter- 
mined to  mfljco  the  latter  city  his  permanent  home, 
and  established  himself  in  the  banking  business  ana 
as  the  American  representative  ^f  the  Rothschilds. 
In  1 844-' 50  he  was  tne  consuI<*gen%ral  of  Austria  in 
New  York  city,  resigning  on  account  of  disapproval 
of  Austria's  treatment  ot  Hunirai^  j  in  1858  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  charge  (Paffatres  at  the  Hague  ; 
and  in  1854-'58  was  minister  resident  there.  While 
holding  this  appointment,  he  negotiated  an  im- 
portant consular  convention  and  rendered  other  diplo- 
matic service,  for  which  he  received  the  special  thanks 
of  the  Uniteil  States  State  Department.  In  1860  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
where  he  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas ;  and  when 
a  portion  of  the  delegates  withdrew  and  oi^nized  the 
convention  in  Baltimore,  he  became  active  in  that 
body,  and  was  by  it  maae  chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee,  which  place  he  held  without 
interruption  till  1872.  He  remained  an  influential 
worker  in  his  party  till  after  the  presidentul  election 
of  1876.  and  then  dosed  his  active  political  career. 
Mr.  Belmont  was  widely  known  as  a  liberal  patron 
of  fine  arts  and  of  the  turf.  He  gathered  one  of  the 
most  noted  collections  of  painting  in  the  United 
States  ;  was  President  of  the  American  Jockey  Club 
for  twenty  years,  and  owned  several  stables  of  racing* 
and  breeoing  horses. 

Benton,  John  Dean,  model-maker,  born  in  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, Boston  Harbor,  in  1823 ;  died  in  East 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  18,  1890.  He  learned  and  fol- 
lowed the  jeweler's  trade  till  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Rhode  Isl- 
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and  VoiunteetB.  While  in  the  service  he  contracted 
rheumatism  in  his  hands,  which  led  to  his  discharge 
for  disability.  He  settled  io  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
began  making  surgical  instruments  tor  use  in  the 
army.  Ad  order  to  make  a  model  of  Ericsson's 
^*  Monitor"  led  him  to  undertake  a  business  in  which 
he  became  famous.  The  ^^ Monitor"  model  was 
made  of  gold  for  a  watch-charm,  and  had  a  revolving 
turret  and  a  propeller  that  would  turn  at  will.  The 
aocuracv  of  this  miniature  model  won  him  the  lasting 
fiiendsnip  of  .Capt.  Ericsson,  for  whom  be  made  a 
working  model  of  the  United  States  frigate  *'  Boan- 
oke."  Subsequently  he  made  models  of  steam  ;y'achts, 
locomotives,  steamships,  the  Corliss  centennial  en- 
gine. Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  electric  cars, 
and  of  several  of  the  new  naval  cruisers,  nearly  all  of 
gold  and  silver  and  with  musical  boxes  attached.  He 
did  all  the  work  himself,  though  his  hands  and  fingers 
were  drawn  out  of  shape  bv  rheumatism. 

BigeloWf  Hfluj  JaooSi  pnysician,  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1818 ;  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Oct.  80, 1890. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  was  graduated  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment  of  Harvard  College,  and  supplemented  his  med- 
ical studies  with  a  course  in  Europe.  Early  in  his 
career  he  became  interested  in  experiments  with 
ansesthetic  agents,  and  in  November,  1846,  he  made 
the  first  public  announcement  of  their  discovery  and 
successful  application.  Dr.  Bigclow  was  surgeon  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  manv  years, 
and  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Harvard  College  tor 
twenty  years.  In  1869  he  published  a  notable  work 
on  the  mechanism  of  dislocations  by  the  flexions 
method,  and  his  labors  in  the  field  of  practioil  BurgerY 
gained  him  membership  in  the  pnncipal  medical, 
surgical,  and  scientific  societies  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

Billingi,  Frederidk,  lawyer,  bom  in  Koyalton,  Vt., 
Sept.  27.  1823;  died  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Sept.  80, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1844;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and 
removing  to  San  Francisco  in  1849  was  the  first  law- 
yer that  opened  an  office  in  that  citv.  His  first  client 
was  John  A  Sutter,  on  whose  rancn  James  W.  Mar- 
ahall  had  first  discovered  gold.  Soon  alter  his  ar- 
rival he  formed  a  partnership  with  A.  C.  Peachy. 
Subsequently  Gen.  Henry  W.  Hallcck  was  admitted 
to  the  firm  and  given  charge  of  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  land  title  Dusiness,  and  afterward  Trenor  W. 
Park  became  a  partner.  The  firm  prospered  greatly 
and  held  together  till  1861,  when  Gen.  Scott  solicited 
Gen.  Halleck  to  rejoin  the  army,  and  Mr.  Billings 
went  to  England  as  the  attorney  of  John  C.  Fremont 
in  the  matter  of  h\»  Mariposa  estate.  Mr.  Billings  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  in  1868,  resumed  practice  for 
two  years,  and  then  settled  in  Woodstock,  Vt.  In 
1866,'  while  taking  a  long  journey  for  his  health,  he 
became  impressed  with  the  vastness  and  resources  of 
the  region  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and 
was  induced  to  purchase  a  twelfth  interest  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company.  In  1870  he  be- 
came a  director  of  the  companv,  and  organized  and 
managed  its  land  department.  In  1875  he  formulated 
the  plan  of  reorjfanization  by  which  its  bonded  debt 
was  wiped  out,  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  in  1879  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  companj.  He  held  this  office  till 
1881,  and  in  that  time  rapidly  pushed  the  extension  of 
the  road  and  its  connections,  and  largely  advanced 
the  value  of  its  securities.  When  Henry' Villard  se- 
<jured  a  majority  of  the  company's  stock,  Mr.  Billings 
retired  from  the  presidency,  but  retained  his  stock 
and  his  seat  in  the  directon*.  He  then  became  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  tlie  Nicaragua  Canal,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  company,  and  a  director  in  the  con- 
struction companv.  In  his  life-time  Mr.  Billings 
presented  the  University  of  Vermont  with  a  library 
Duilding  at  a  cost  of  fiJOO^OOO ;  purchased  and  gave 
the  library,  the  rich  collection  of  12.C00  volumes  on 
philology^  European  literature,  and  history  gatlicred 


by  Geom  P.  Marsh;  gave  the  library,  an  endow- 
ment of  $50.000 ;  rebuilt  the  Congresational  church 
at  Woodstock  at  a  cost  of  $66,000 ;  ana  built  a  chnrch 
in  the  town  of  Billings,  Montana,  which  was  named 
for  him.  He  bequeathed  $50,000  to  Amherst  Collese 
to  endow  a  professorship,  $50,000  to  Mr.  Moodjrs 
school  for  boys  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  equally 
liberal  sums  to  othfir  institutions.  He  recdved  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  tix>m  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Blaine,  Walker,  lawyer,  bom  in  Augusta,  Me.,  May 
8.  1855;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  15,  1890. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  lion.  James  G.  Blaine,  and 
was  graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1876.  He  then 
studied  for  two  yean  in  the  Law  School  of  Columbia 
College,  and  after  being  ^duatcd  there  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  his  native  State,  and  began  prac- 
ticing with  Cushman  K.  Davis  (now  United  btatee 
Senator)  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  1 881 .  when  his  fiober 
entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Garneld  as  Secretary 
of  State,  Walker  was  appointed  third  assistant  secro- 
tary,  and  soon  afterwara  accompanied  Hon.  William 
H.  Tresoott  on  a  special  diplomatic  mission  to  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia.  Soon  after  his  sailing  for  South 
America,  notice  was  received  in  W^ashington  of  the 
death  of  Gen.  Judson  Kilpatrick,  United  States  minia- 
ter  to  Chili,  and  President  Arthur  appointed  Mr. 
Blaine  ekargi  d^offairtt  in  that  country.  On  the  re- 
tirement of^  his  father  from  the  State  Department. 
President  Arthur  appointed  Walker  assistant  oounsei 
for  the  United  States  before  the  Court  of  Commission- 
ers of  Alabama  Claims.  He  held  this  office  till  the 
court  ceased  to  exist,  Jan.  1,  18b6,  and  then  removed 
to  Chicago  to  practice  law.  In  March,  1889,  Presi- 
dent Hamson  appointed  him  solicitor  of  the  State 
Department,  in  succession  to  Francis  Wharton. 

Blair,  Bioniel  Steele,  lawyer,  bom  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  1821 ;  died  in  HoUdavsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1890.  In 
1858  ho  was  elected  a  Bepresentative  in  Con^rese,  in 
which  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  conomittee  on 
private  land  claims ;  and  in  1860  he  was  re-elected, 
and  became  chairman  of  his  old  committee  and  a 
member  of  several  others.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Blair  County  bar. 

Boker,  Oeorge  Heniy,  author,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  Oct.  6,  1628;  died  there,  Jan.  2,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1848 ;  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced  ;  spent  several 
years  in  European 
travel;  and  published 
his  first  volume  of 
poems  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States 
in  1847.  In  the  fol- 
lowing jrear  he  pub- 
lisheahis  first  dra- 
matic work,  "  Calay- 
nos^  a  tragedy," 
which  was  produced 
on  the  stage  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United 
States  soon  afterward, 
and  was  revived  by 
Lawrence  Barrett  in 
the  United  States  in 
188S.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  these 
works  he  applied 
himself     closely     to 

poetic  and  dramatic  composition,  intermitting  with 
periods  of  activity  in  political  life.  He  was  originally 
a  Democrat,  but  joined  the  Republican  party  on  its 
formation,  and  was  constant  to  it  through  life.  As  a 
founder  and  active  member  of  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia  and  as  a  writer  of  war  lyrics,  he  ren- 
dered the  Union  cause  a  hearty  and  fruitful  service 
during  the  civil  war.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  United  States  minister  to  Turkey,  in 
1876  he  was  transferred  to  Russia,  and  in  1«79  he  re- 
signed and  returned  home.  His  poetical  works  com- 
prise :  "The  Lesson  of  Life "  (Philadelphia,  1847): 
'Malays  and  Poems"  (1856);   Poems  of  the  War" 
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(1864) ;  '*  Street  Lyrics  "  ;  *'  K6ni^mark,  and  other 
Poems"  (1869);  and  "The  Book  of  the  Dead" 
(1*882).  Among  his  notable  poems  are  **  The  Ivory 
Carver,"  **  The  Podesta's  Daughter,"  "  Song  of  the 
I'Arth,"  "  A  Ballad  of  Sir  John  B^ranklin,"  and  "  A 
Dii^e  for  a  Soldier."  Ilia  dramatic  works  are  "  Calay- 
nos"  (1848),  "Anne  BoUeyn,"  "Leonor  de  Guz- 
man," "Franoesca  da  Rimini,"  "The  Widow's 
Marriwfe,"  and  "  The  Betrothal.'* 

Bamberger,  John  Evmr  Angostu.  clergyman,  bom  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1817:  oied  m  Colle«reville. 
Pa..  Aug.  19,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Marshall 
College  m  1887,  and  at  MercersDurg  Theological  Sem- 
inary^ in  1888 ;  was  a  tutor  in  Marshall  College  while 
studying  there ;  was  orduned  pastor  of  the  Gorman 
Reformed  Church  in  Lewistown.  Pa.,  in  1888;  and 
held  pastorates  in  Waynesborougn.  Easton,  and  ^hil- 
adelpniii  till  1870,  when  he  was  chosen  President  of 
Ursinus  College,  at  Collegeville,  and  of  its  theolocn- 
oal  department.  He  received  the  de^pree  of  D.D. 
t^om  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1854.  Dr. 
Bomberger  translated  and  condensed  six  volumes  of 
Herzog's  "  Encyolops^dia "  into  two  in  1856-'62,  and 
was  prevented  nom  completing  the  work  by  the  civil 
war.  His  publications  mclu<&  "  Infant  Salvation  in 
its  Belation  to  Depravity,  to  Begencration,  and  to 
Baptism"  (Philadelphia,  1869);  *^Five  Years  at  the 
Race  Street  Church,  with  an  Ecclesiastical  Appen- 
dix" (1860) ;  "  The  Bevised  Utargj,  a  History  and 
Criticism  of  the  Ritualistic  Movement  in  the  Beformed 
Church"  (1866);  and  "Beformed,  not  Bitualistic,  a 
Reply  to  Dr.  Kevin's  'Vindication'"  (1867).  He 
also  edited  "The  Beformed  Church  Monthly"  in 
1868-'77. 

Bonluuii,  lOlledge  L..  lawyer,  bom  in  Edgefield, 
S.  C,  Dec.  25, 1818 ;  died  in  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
N.  C,  Aug.  27,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  South 
Carolina  College  in  1884 :  serv^  as  major  and  adju- 
tant-general of  the  Souto  Carolina  Brigade  in  the 
Seminole  War  in  Florida  in  1886,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1887.  In  1840-'44  he  was  a  Bepre-senta- 
tive  in  Congress.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of  the  Twelfth  United 
States  Intantrjr.  In  1 848-' 57  he  was  solicitor  of  the 
Southern  circmt,  and  in  1856~'58  was  elected  Bepre- 
aentative  in  Congress  from  the  Fourth  South  Carolina 
District  as  a  Democrat.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affiurs  till  the  secession  of 
South  Carolina,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  appointed 
a  m^or-generai  of  the  Souu  Carolina  militia:  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confeaorate 
army,  April  19, 1861 ;  commanded  the  center  of  Gen. 
Beauregard's  army  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and 
resigned  his  commission  to  enter  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, Jan.  27, 1862.  In  December  following  he  was 
elected  CJovemor  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  January, 
1865,  was  again  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  army.  Ho  was  serving  with  (^n.  Johnston  at  the 
time  of  that  officer's  surrender. 

BoigeBa,  Oasper  Hisniy,  clergyman,  born  in  Addrup, 
Oldenburg,  Germany,  Aug.  1, 1826 ;  died  in  Kalamap 
zoo,  Mich.,  May  8,  1890.  When  thirteen  years  old  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  graduated  at  St.  Xavier's  College  and  Seminary, 
and  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  Dec.  8, 
1 848.  For  ten  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holv  Cross,  Columbus,  Ohio  ^  was  then  made  rector 
of  the  cathedral  ot  Cincinnati  and  chancellor  of  the 
diocese,  and  after  holding  these  offices  for  eleven 
years,  was  appointed  Bishop  x>f  Colydon  and  adminis- 
trator of  ths  diocese  of  Detroit,  on  Feb.  8, 1870.  He 
was  consecrated  on  April  24  following,  assumed  at 
once  the  direction  of  the  diocese,  and  became  by  suc- 
oeesion  second  Bishop  of  Detroit  in  December,  1871. 
He  remained  in  chaige  of  his  diocese  till  May,  1887, 
when  he  resigned. 

Bondinot,  Euas  0.|  lawyer,  bom  in  the  old  Cherokee 
nation,  near  the  present  city  of  Rome,  Ga.^n  1885 ; 
died  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Sept.  27,  1890.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  chief  Kill-kee-nah,  who 
in  early  life  assumed  the  name  of  Elias  Boudinot,  of 


New  Jeney,  who  had  shown  him  many  kindnesBes. 
The  father  was  killed  in  a  tribal  feud  when  the  sou 
was  four  years  old,  after  the  Indians  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  Indian  Territory.  Young  Elias  was 
educated  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  studied  civil  en^neei^ 
ing,  and,  as  his  father's  murderers  had  set  a  price  on 
his  head!,  spent  several  years  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  also  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
became  an  accomplished  linguist  and  musician.  He 
settled  in  Arkansas,  and  in  1860  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  editor  of  the  "True  Democrat"  in 
Little  Bock,  and  major  of  a  regiment  of  Cherokee  In- 
dians that  he  had  recruited  for  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice. He  also  served  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
Through  his  influence  the  (^vemment  made  the 
treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  1868.  As  a  poli- 
tician he  was  noted  for  his  persistent  advocacy  ot  the 
theory  that  the  Federal  Government  should  oi^^ize  a 
special  system  for  the  Indian  Territory,  divide  the 
land  amon^  the  Indians  in  several^,  and  extend  to 
them  the  nghts  of  citizenship,  and  tot  his  opposition 
to  the  John  Boss  influence  in  the  Cherokee  tribe. 

Bowen,  FranoiSy  educator,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
Sept.  8,  1811 ;  died  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Jan.  21, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvuxl  in  1888^  and  was 
appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  in  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academv.  In  1885  he  returned  to  Harvard  as 
tutor  in  GreeK,  and  was  soon  appointed  instructor  of 
the  senior  class  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  in 
1860  was  appointed  to  tiie  professorship  of  History ; 
and  in  1858  was  transferred  to  that  oi  Natural  Be- 
ligion,  Moral  Philosophv,  and  Civil  Politv,  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  He  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Darwin,  and  accepted  those  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  "  The  North  Amer- 
ican Beview  "  fh>m  1848  till  1854,  and  editor  of  "  The 
American  Almanac"  for  six  years.  He  translated 
many  French  and  German  phUosophical  works,  and 
published  "  Behr's  Translation  of  Weber's  Outlines 
of  Universal  History,  with  the  addition  of  a  History 
of  the  United  States"  (1858);  "Documents  of  the 
Constitutions  of  England  and  America,  from  Magna 
Charta  to  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789  "  (IsA) ; 
"  The  Principles  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Science 
applied  to  the  Evidences  of  Beligion  "  (1865) ;  "  Du- 
gald  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  re- 
vised and  abridged,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Notes"  (1854) ;  "  The  Principles  of  Political  Econo- 
my a{>plied  to  the  Conditions  and  Institutions  of  the 
American  People"  (1856);  "The  Metaphysics  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  collected,  arranged,  and 
abridged "  (1862) ;  "De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in 
America,  edited  with  Notes ^'  Q862) :  "  A  Treatise 
on  Losic,  or  the  Laws  of  Pure  Thougnt,  comprising 
both  the  Aristotelic  and  the  Hamiltonian  Analyses  of 
Logical  Form?"  (1864) ;"  American  Political  Econo- 
my "  (1870) ;  "  Modem  Philosophv  from  Descartes  to 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann''  (1877);  "Gleanings 
from  a  Literary  Life"  (1880);  and  "A  Lawman's 
Study  of  the  English  Bible,  considered  in  its  Literary 
and  Secular  Aspect"  (1886). 

Bowen,  Joiha  £]Jot|  journalist,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  in  June,  1858 ;  died  there,  Jan.  8,  1890.  He  was 
a  son  of  Henry  Chandler  Bowen,  proprietor  of  "  The 
Independent";  was  graduated  at  Yale  University 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1871 :  soon 
afterward  b^ame  an  editor  on  "  The  Indepenaent," 
and  contributed  to  various  American  and  European 
magazines.  During  the  past  eight  years  he  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  College  in  1886. 
Among  other  works  he  published  "  The  Conflict  Be- 
tween the  East  and  West  in  Egypt"  and  "  Songs  of 
Toil." 

Boyd,  Bobert,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,in 
1884;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July,  80, 1890.  He 
was  appointed  an  acting  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy  on  Jan.  14, 1850 ;  was  promoted  midship- 
man the  same  day;  passed  midshipman  June  20, 
1866;  master,  Jan.  22,  1858;  lieutenant  the  day  fol- 
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lowinj^;  lieutenant-oommander,  July  16,  1862;  ooni- 
mander,  May,  20, 1871 ;  captain,  June  19,  1882 ;  aad 
was  ordered  on  special  duty  at  New  York  city  Oct.  16, 
1889.  During  his  naval  career  he  was  on  sea  service 
twenty  years  and  nine  months,  on  shore  or  other  duty 
twelve  years  and  three  months,  and  was  unemployed 
six  years  and  eleven  months.  He  had  commanded 
the  "  Vermont,"  the  '*  Powhatan  "  the  "Bichmond," 
and  the  frigate  ** Tennessee"  wuen  it  was  the  flag^ 
ship  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  and  atler  the 
expiration  of  his  last  cruise,  in  September,  1888,  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and 
held  this  office  until  made  inspector  of  merchant  ves- 
sels in  the  port  of  New  York. 

Bi^nton,  John  FamhaiiL  inventor,  bom  in  Bradford, 
Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1811 ;  died  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
20, 1890.  He  wa.s  educated  at  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city :  studied  medicine  and  received  his  diploma 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and,  after  practicing  a  short  time  in 
several  Eastern  and  Western  cities,  became  a  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  popular  scientific  lectures.  He  spent 
several  vears  in  traveling  through  nearlv  every  State 
in  the  Union,  lecturing  on  ^^  Geology  ana  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation  "  and  kindred  subjects,  and  settled 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1845.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
gold  excitement  in  1849  he  went  to  California^  and 
spent  several  years  in  successful  mining  operations. 
Returning  to  Syracuse,  he  laid  out  a  famous  peach 
orchard  and  applied  himself  to  scientific  study  and 
invention,  His  first  invention  was  the  chemical  ap- 
paratus for  putting  out  small  and  incipient  fires,  which 
IS  now  in  almost  universal  use,  and  is  known  as  the 
Babcock  fire-extinguisher.  This  was  followed  by  a 
soda  fountain  ;  a  method  of  extracting  gold  from  ore 
by  the  vacuum  process ;  the  first  process  for  convert- 
ing cast  iron  into  malleable  steel ;  tne  method  of  color- 
ing buttons  and  glassware,  now  generally  used  j  and 
a  patent  wall  plaster,  whicn  he  hod  nearly  perfected 
at  the  time  of  nis  death.  He  received  more  than  thirty 
patents.  Dr.  Boynton  exposed  the  fVaudulent  repre- 
sentations concerning  the  *'  Cardiff  Giant,"  Aimisned 
the  press  of  New  York  city  with  daily  bulletins  on 
the  condition  of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Tanner  during  his 
memorable  fast  in  1880,  and  first  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  Tewksbury  vMass.)  almshouse 
horror  in  1883.  He  completed,  but  did  not  live  to 
publish,  a  genealogy  of  the  Boynton  family. 

Braoe,  Olurles  Lonng,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  June  19, 1826 ;  died  in  the  Tyrol,  Switz- 
erland, Aug.  11,  1890.     He  was  graduated  at  Yale 


(fafairet  at  Vienna^  he  was  released  with  ample  apol- 
ogies b^  the  Austrian  Government,  and  retumea  to 
the  United  States  in  1862.  The  same  year  he  became 
active  in  missionary  work  in  New  York  city,  and 
on  the  islands  in  the  East  river,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  became  its  secretary  'and  executive 
agent,  and  he  remained  in  this  office,  till  his  death. 
In  1854  he  established  the  first  Newsbovs' 


College  in  1846,  studied  theology  at  the  Yale  Divin- 
ity School  in  1847-'48  and  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1 848-' 49,  matle  a  pedftstrian  tour  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1850,  and  was  arrested  and 
tried  by  court-martial,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  secret 
revolutionary  i^gent,  at  Gros  Wardein,  Hunganr,  in 
1851.    Through  the  efforts  of  the  American  charge 


House  in  the  city,  in  1855  an  Italian  Industrial  SchooL 
and  in  1856  a  German  Industrial  SchooL  He  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  work  among  the  youth 
and  the  poor  of  the  city:  was  a  delegate  to  the  Inj^- 
national  Convention  of^Childrens'  Charities  in  London 
in  1856 ;  made  a  sanitary  investigation  of  the  chief 
cities  in  Great  Britain  in  1865 ;  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  International  Prison  Congress  in  London  in  1872. 
His  work  in  New  York  city  became  known  through- 
out  Europe,  and  his  advice  was  sought  for  countless 
enterprises  having  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor  and  of  youth  in  view.  For  more  than 
twentv  years  he  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  **  Times  "  and  a  contributor  to  iu  book  reviews, 
generally  confining  himself  to  theological  and  pbil- 
anthropic  subjects.  His  publications  mclude  ^'  Hun- 
gary in  1851 "  (New  York,  1852) ;  *'  Home  Life  in  Ger- 
many "  (1853) ;  "  The  Norse  Folk  "  (1857) ;  '*  Short 
Sermons  to  Newsbovs"  <  1861)  ;**  Races  of  the  Old 
World"  (1863);  "The  New  West"  (1868);  "The 
Dangerous  Classes  of  New  York,  and  Twenty  Years' 
Work  amonjg  them"  (1872,  third  edition,  1880): 
"  Free  Trade  as  promoting  Peace  and  Good- Will 
among  Men"  (1879);  " (Jesta  Christi,  or  a  Histozy 
of  Humane  Progress  under  Christianity"  (1883,  thira 
edition,  1885) ;  and  "  To  the  Unknown  (Jod  "  (1889). 

BionMiif  Sherlooik  Annn,  educator,  bom  iu  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  April  21,  1807  ;  died  in  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
May  7,  1890.  When  he  was  a  few  months  old  his 
parents  set?tled  fifteen  miles  from  Cleveland^  which 
then  had  but  three  lo^  cabins.  He  attenaed  the 
pioneer  settlors'  school  in  winter  and  worked  on  his 
Dither's  farm  in  summer  till  his  sixteenth  year,  when 
he  began  teaching.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant principal  of  the  Norwalk  Academy,  Ohio.  He 
was  graduated  at  Kenyon  College  in  1838,  and  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episoopal 
Church,  in  Cincinnati,  in  1835.  After  serving  one 
year  as  a  missionary  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  he  settled  in 
Granville,  Ohio,  in  1837,  and  remained  there  till  1845. 
In  September,  of  that  year,  he  was  chosen  President 
of  Kenyon  College,  and,  after  holding  the  office  five 
years,  resigned  to  acce])t  the  rectorship  of  Grace 
Church,  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  which  he  held  for  sixteen 
years.  He  then  returned  to  Kenyon  College  and  was 
Professor  of  Theology  iu  its  seminary  for  five  yearB, 
besides  editing  the  ^^  Western  Episcopalian.'^  He 
was  chosen  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in 
June,  1872,  and  officiated  there  till  1888,  When  he  re- 
tired from  active  service.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Geneva  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  and  that 
of  L  L.  D.  after  settling  in  Mansfield.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  Ken  von  College  for  many  years,  andpub- 
lished  a  "  Lifia  of  Joh  n  Sherman  "  ( i  880).  Dr.  Bron- 
Bon  was  a  life-long  friend  of  Senator  Shennan,  who 
writes  that  his  liie  was  **  honorable  in  all  its  parts, 
and  in  some  respects  very  interesting." 

Blown,  Qeorge  William,  lawyer,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Oct.  13,  1812;  died  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  6,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  Colleges, 
in  1831,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Baltimore.  In  1842  he  led  a  bitter  fight  against  the 
**  Shareholders'  Convention"  and  its  resolutions;  in 
1858  organized  the  **  Reform  Association"  for  the 
purification  of  election  methods ;  and  in  1860  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  on  the  Reform  ticket.  Dur- 
ing his  administration,  on  April  19, 1861,  occurred  the 
attack  by  a  Baltimore  mob  on  the  Sixth  BiAssachnsetta 
Regiment  while  on  its  way  to  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton. As  8oon  as  Mayor  Brown  heard  the  disturbance, 
he  rushed  from  his  office,  placed  himself  at  the  heaa 
of  the  regiment,  and  marched  with  it  to  the  boat- 
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landing.  He  afterward  claimed  that  the  Federal 
authonties  had  given  him  no  notice  of  the  intended 
passage  of  the  troops  so  tliat  he  could  have  provided 

Eolice  protection,  and  that  the  tutalities  occurred  alter 
e  had  returned  to  his  oifice,  supposing  tliac  all  the 
troops  had  embarked.  President  Lincoln  compliment- 
ed hira  tor  his  conduct.  On  Sept.  1 2  Mayor  Brown  and 
seveial  members  of  the  Statu  ^Legislature  were  arrested 
by  tlie  Federal  authorities,  and  were  coniined  in 
various  forts  till  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 
In  1867  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  from  1878  till  1888  he  was  chief 
justice  of  toe  Maryland  Supreme  Court.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Maiyland  Historical  Society,  a  trustee 
of  the  Peabody  Institute  and  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  a  regent  of  the  Maryland  State  University, 
and  a  visitor  at  St.  John's  Cofle^.  He  was  also  one 
of  three  compilers  of  the  first  *'  Digest  of  the  Decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals." 

Brown,  James  Monoaster,  banker,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Dec.  8, 1820  ;  died  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  July  19. 
1890.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  entered 
the  banking  house  of  Alexander  Bi-own  &  Son,  the 
Baltimore  branch  of  the  New  York  firm  of  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co.,  in  1884,  removed  to  New  York  city 
and  entered  the  main  office  in  1844,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  in  1860.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
James  Brown,  who  founded  the  firm  in  1826.  After 
settling  in  New  York  city  he  began  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  its  religious,  benevolent,  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  Bloomingdale 
Asvlum,  and  the  American  Societ^  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  an  ex-president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Sail- 
ors* Snug  Harbor,  the  Chambers  Street  Hospital,  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  bequeathed 
$5,000  each  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  the  Society  of  St.  Jonnland,  and 
8t.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  $2,500  each  to  the  Foreign 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

JBnoknell,  Wflliam,  philanthropist,  born  in  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  April  1,  1811 :  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
March  5,  1890.  He  was  self-educated,  and  for  many 
years  was  successfully  engaged  in  erecting  gas  and 
water- work  plants  for  cities  and  railroad  corporations. 
From  the  time  he  began  acquiring  wealth  he  made  it 
a  rule  to  give  at  least  one  tenth  of  his  income  annual- 
ly to  relii^ious  and  educational  enterprises.  He  was  a 
strong  adheront  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  made  its 
institutions  the  objects  or  his  special  benefactions. 
He  endowed  the  old  University  of  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
with  $268,000,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Bucknell 
University.  He  contributed  largelv  to  the  erection  of 
the  Baptist  Publication  House  in  Philadelphia,  estab- 
lished the  Baptist  Ranflroon  Mission  in  Inaia,  and  for 
many  years  supported  ten  missionaries  in  that  coun- 
try, presented  more  than  200  libraries  that  cost  him 
$52,000  to  as  many  churches  and  mission  stations, 
gave  $50,000  and  otherwise  aided  in  extinguishing 
nearly  $200,000  of  church  debts  in  1882,  and  was  a 
promoter  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society.  His  bene- 
ractions  are  believed  to  have  aggregated*$l ,120,000. 

Bnerger,  Elnurt  M.,  clergyman,  bom  in  Arnsfeld, 
Germany,  about  1805  ;  died  in  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  March 
22,  1890.  Ho  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic  in  1829,  entered  tlie  Lutheran  ministry  soon 
afterward,  and  removed  to  New  Orleans  with  his  en- 
tiro  congresration  in  December,  1838,  the  year  in 
which  about  800  Lutherans  left  their  native  country 
for  the  United  States.  With  many  of  his  Saxon  co- 
religionists, he  settled  in  Perrjj  County,  Mo.,  and 
after  losing  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children  by  death, 
be  removed  to  Buffalo  in  1841,  and  wa**  elected  pastor 
of  a  Lutheran  congregation  there  which  had  emigrated 
from  Prussia.  His  labors  resulted  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  First  Evangelical  Lutheran  Trinity  con- 
gregation in  1844.  which  has  since  acquired  a  hand- 
some church  edifice  and  a  commodious  school  house. 
He  resigned  this  pastorate  in  1851,  and  accepted  one 


in  West  Seneca,  where  he  remiuned  till  1855;  then 
had  charge  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Trinity 
Church  in  Washington  till  1870 :  and  from  1870  till 
1888  held  pastorates  in  Hart  and  Rushford,  Minn.,  re- 
moving to  Buffalo  in  the  latter  vear.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  tne  history  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Church  in  America,  not  onlv  as  a 
pioneer,  but  as  a  speaker,  theological  writer,  nymn- 
ologist,  and  poet.  In  1879  the  Lutherans  of  Missouri, 
Wiscon>in,  Minnesota,  and  New  York  celebrated  the 
semi-centennial  of  his  en  tiering  the  ministry. 

Bimoei  Oliver  Bell,  author,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
Feb.  8, 1828;  died  there.  May;  16,  1890.  He  came  of 
^ood  English  stock  on  both  sides.  He  did  not  have 
Uie  advantage  of  a  university  education,  but  his  liter- 
ary aptitudes  showed  themselves  at  an  early  age  in  a 
great  passion  for  books  and  in  contributions  to  news- 


papers. Compelled  by  family  circumstances  to  enter 
business  when  very  young,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
stationery  house  or  Janscn  &  Bell,  the  latter  of  the 
two  partners  beinsr  his  uncle.  Here  he  remained  till 
after  his  twentietn  year,  but  in  the  mean  time  his 
talent  had  shown  itself  in  the  form  of  dramatic  com- 
position, and  two  of  his  plays  were  accepted  and  pro- 
duced on  the  stage  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. These  were  "  Fate,  or  the  Prophecy/'  a  tragedy 
in  blank  verse,  played  by  James  W.  Wallack ;  and 
**  Love  in  '78,''  a  comedy  produced  by  Miss  Laura 
Keene,  with  herself  in  the  leading  woman  role.  An- 
other play,  an  heroic  tragedy,  '*  Marco  Bozzaris," 
was  shortly  afterward  accepted  and  acted  by  James 
W.  WallacK.  Mr.  Bunce  now  tumed  his  attention  to 
authorship  in  a  series  of  historic  and  legendary 
sketches,  collected  in  book  form  as  "  The  Komance 
of  the  Revolution,"  in  which  the  leading  episodes  of 
the  colonial  struggle  for  independence  were  depicted. 
He  became  the  principal  member  of  the  book-pub- 
lishing Ann  of  Bunce  <te  Brother  at  the  a^e  of  tweniy- 
six,  and  acted  as  editor  as  well  as  publisher  of  Mrs. 
Ann  S.  Stephens's  **  Monthly,"  which  in  its  time  had 
considerable  vogue.  Mrs.  Stephens's  novel  "  Fashion 
and  Famine,"  published  by  this  firm,  had  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  its  time  among  current  novels.  Aft- 
er several  years  of  struggle  to  do  business  on  insuffi- 
cient capital  the  fiim  was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Bunce 
became  manairer  of  the  publishing  house  of  James  G. 
Gregory,  which  he  conducted  very  successfully  for 
the  estate  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  death  of  the 
principal.  It  was  mainly  through  his  instigation 
that  the  fine  edition  of  Cooper's  novels,  illustrated  in 
steel  and  wood  by  F.  0.  C.  Darley,  was  planned  and 
published.  Mr.  Bunco  about  this  time  became  the 
pioneer  in  a  kind  of  fine-art  publishing  now  so  widely 
practiced,  beautifully  illustrated  poems  for  holiday 
sale,  and  brought  out  "  In  the  Woods  with  Bryant, 
Longfellow  J  and  Hallcck,"  illustrated  by  John  A, 
Hows.    This  work  was  almost  the  first  of  its  class. 
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In  1860  Mr.  Bunoe  wrote  two  novels,  "  A  Bachelor's 
Stoiy "  and  "Life before  Him,"  published  by  W.  A. 
Townsend  &  Co.,  and  three  years  later  his  novel 
"  Bensley  "  was  issued  under  tlie  imprint  of  Gregory. 
After  winding  up  the  business  afiaiiis  of  the  house,  of 
which  he  had  been  an  able  manager,  he  was  for  a 
short  time  literary  reader  in  the  orm  of  Harper  & 
Brothers.  In  1867  he  formed  that  connection  with 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  which  terminated  only  with  his 
life,  when  "  Appletons'  Journal "  was  estttblished, 
in  1869,  he  was  made  a.48ociate  editor;  and  on  the 
retirement  of  Bobert  Carter,  in  1872,  he  took  sole 
choT^  of  the  periodical.  Out  of  the  early  numbers 
of  this  weekly  the  conception  of  *'  Picturesque  Amer- 
ica," one  of  the  great  publisher's  successes  of  the 
period,  assumed  rapid  shape.  Mr.  Harry  Fenn's  illus- 
trations of  several  descriptive  papers,  notably  those 
dealing  with  Florida  and  Mount  Desert,  both  of  them 
then  comparatively  little  known  to  pleasure  seekers, 
were  so  striking  as  to  suggest  continued  work  in  the 
same  direction  out  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  and  in 
a  different  form.  Mr.  Buuce's  dJAciutsiou  with  the 
firm,  specially  Mr.  George  Appleton  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Appleton  j  finally  shaped  the  enterprise  of  reproducing 
the  saliently  picturesque  features  of  the  United  States 
with  pen  and  pencil,  and  the  work  waa  issued  in  month- 
ly parts.  Of  this  great  work  Mr.  Bunce  had  sole 
editorial  charge^  both  on  Its  artistic  and  literary  sides, 
though  Mr.  Wdliam  Cullen  Bryant  was  nominal 
editor  and  contributed  the  preface.  The  ability  with 
which  he  fulfilled  this  task  had  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  Two  companion  publica- 
tions, **  Picturesque  £tirope "  and  "  Picturesque 
Palestine,"  also  owed  much  to  his  attention  and 
supervision.  His  duties  were  manifold  at  this  period, 
and  he  conducted  simultaneousily  with  the  above- 
named  works  the  editorial  duties  of  "Appletons' 
Journal,"  and  of  the  American  edition  of  the  "  Art 
Journal."  In  addition  to  his  office  business,  Mr. 
Bunco's  literary  ambition  kept  him  constantly  at 
work  in  spite  ot  chronic  invalidism.  During  the  last 
dozen  years  of  hia  lite  he  produced  successively: 
** Bachelor  Bluff:  His  Opinions,  Sentiments,  and 
Disputations,"  a  series  of  sparkling  talks  on  art,  liter- 
ature, and  society ;  "  Timias  Terrystone."  a  novel ; 
"Don't"  ;  " My  House,  an  Ideal,"  a  graphic  study  of 
a  country  home ;  and  "  The  Story  of  Happinolande," 
a  collection  of  sketches  and  essays.  *^  DonH,"  a  creed 
of  social  negations,  was,  in  a  small  way,  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  the  period.  In  addition  to  its  great 
sale  at  home,  it  waa  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages,  passed  through  many  editions,  and  was 
imitated  extensively  in  similar  books.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  Mr.  Bunoe  was  a  sufferer  from  con- 
sumption, and  every  day  was  a  struggle  with  ill 
health  borne  with  heroic  fortitude.  In  spite  of  diffi- 
culties which  would^  have  daimted  most  men,  his  in- 
dustry and  application  to  his  duties  were  incessant. 
His  t unctions  as  a  publisher  brought  him  in  contact 
with  most  of  the  literary  men  and  artists  of  the 
country,  and  his  wide  sympathies  and  nobility  of 
character  made  him  generally  beloved  and  esteemed. 
To  his  encouragement  and  discovery  of  budding  talent 
more  than  one  well-known  author  and  painter  owe 
their  successful  beginnings.  Both  as  a  writer  and  as 
a  man  of  bu^ness  Mr.  Bunce  had  great  suggestiveness 
and  fertility  of  thought,  and  as  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tionist few  men  were  his  equals.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Authors'  Club,  an  institution 
whicli  includes  most  of  the  notable  writers  of  the 
country. 

Bntler.  Oleineiit  Mboroy  clergvman,  bom  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1810;  died  in  feermantown,  Pa.,  Feb. 
5,  1890.  He  waa  graduated  at  the  present  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  in  1883,  and  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  in  1836  ;  was  pastor  of 
Protestant  Episcopal  Churches  in  New  York  city. 
Boston,  Washington,  and  Georgetown  from  1837  till 
1854,  and  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
1849  till  1858:  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cincin- 
nati, from  1854  till   1857,  and  of  Trinity  Church, 


Washington,  from  1867  till  1861 ;  and  was  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  Some,  Italy,  and  chaplain  to  the 
United  States  minister  there  from  1861  till  1864.  On 
his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1864,  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  and  he  ^Id 
the  ofSce  till  failing  health  oonstrained  him  to  resign 
in  1884.  Dr.  Butler  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Web- 
ster, Clay,  and  Calhoun,  and  the  latter,  while  on  his 
death-bed,  ordered  a  silver  cup  to  be  made  and  pre- 
sented to  nim  as  a  token  of  hia  esteem.  Dr.  Butler 
published  **  The  Year  of  the  Church  "  (Utica,  1840) ; 
'*Tbe  Flock  fed"  (New  York,  1845):  '*The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  interpreted  by  its  Histoiy  "  (Bos- 
ton, 1846,  enlarged  edition,  Washington,  1849)  ;  '*  Old 
Truths  and  New  Errors"  (New  York,  1848) ;  " Lect- 
ures on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John "  (1850)  ;  "  Ad- 
dresses in  Washington  "  (Cincinnati,  1858)  ;  *^  Ritual- 
ism of  Law  "  (1859) ;  "  St.  Paul  in  Rome  "  (Philadel- 
phia, 1866);  "Inner  Rome"  (1866);  "Manual  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  ^om  the  First  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1868  and  1872); 
"History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  (1879); 
and  "History  of  the  Reformation  in  Sw^eden"  (New 
York,  1888). 

CUaiuuii  ]£azie  Eliiabethi  philanthropist,  bom  in  Ire- 
land, in  1816 ;  died  in  New  York  dty,  Dec.  7, 1890.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  brewer,  became  a  widow 
after  one  year  of  married  life,  and  entered  the  Order  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercv  in  Ireland,  giving  it  a  considerable 
fortune  for  charitable  work.  In  1852  she  came  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  she 
volunteered,  with  a  band  of  Sisters,  for  service  in  the 
hospitals  and  on  the  Held,  and  after  spending  near! v  a 
year  with  the  National  armies,  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  founded  a  convent  of  her  order.  Two  years  after- 
ward she  founded  a  slmilair  institution  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and.  then  removing  to  New  York  city,  founded 
St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  in  which 
she  gathered  the  waifs  that  the  city  was  supporting  oo 
Randall's  Island.  She  retained  the  supervision  of  this 
non-sectarian  institution  tlU  fatally  prostrated  with 

Sneumonia.     She  was  known  in  religion  as  Mother 
llizabeth,  and  was  the  only  living  member  of  a  family 
of  five  who  devoted  their  lives  to  religious  work. 

OampbeU,  Andrewi  inventor,  bom  near  Trenton,  N.  J., 
June  14, 1821 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  13, 1890. 
He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  after 
working  on  a  farm  was  apprentice  to  a  carriage 
maker  and  a  brush  maker  successively.  Neither 
trade  proved  attractive  to  him  and  he  determined  to 
go  West,  but  before  setting  out,  when  sixteen  yean 
old,  perfected  his  first  invention,  a  brush-drawer's 
vise,  which  afterward  was  almost  universally  used. 
He  settled  in  St.  Louis  in  1842,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
ported himself  by  making  brushes.  In  1844  he  was 
called  upou  to  repair  a  printing  press  in  the  office  ot 
the  Columbia  *^  Statesman,"  and  ne  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  its  mechanism  that  when  Geoi^  Bruce, 
of  New  York  citv,  published  an  offer  of  $1.1K)0  for  a 
press  that  would  print  500  sheets  an  hour,  he  under- 
took to  provide  one ;  but  his  plans  were  received  after 
the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time.  In  1853  he  went 
to  New  Y^ork,  and,  while  studying  the  exhibits  in  the 
World's  Fair,  invented  a  press- feeding  machine  with 
a  capacity  of  40  sheets  an  hour.  The  firm  of  A.  B. 
Ta^Mor  &  Co.  took  his  plans,  built  a  machine,  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  foreman  m  their  manufactory.  He  re- 
mained with  the  firm  five  years,  and  built  for  Harper 
&  Brothers  and  for  Frank' Leslie  the  first  pressea  ever 
produced  with  table  distribution  and  automatics.  In 
1858  be  opened  a  factory  of  his  own,  and  continued 
in  active  business  till  1880,  when  he  retired.  During 
this  period  he  made  the  first  registering  power  print- 
ing press  lor  color  work  (1861);  the  two-revolution 
book  press  (1866) ;  an  art  press  for  fine  illustration 
work  (1868) ;  a  press  on  which  125  almanacs  were 
printed  per  minute,  and  on  which  7,000,000  imprea- 
sions  were  taken  Irom  one  form  without  damage  to 
the  plates ;  a  press  that  printed  12,000  copies  of  tlie 
Cleveland  ^*  Leader  "  in  an  hour ;  and  the  first  preaa 
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that  printed,  inserted,  pasted,  folded,  and  cut  in  a 
oontinuous  operation.  He  received  altogether  about 
fiftv  patents  tor  improvements  on  the  printing  press. 

umpbelli  Jamas  v.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  25,  1823;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  26, 1890. 
When  three  years  old  he  accompanied  hU  narents  to 
Detroit.  He  was  mduated  at  St.  Paul's  College  in 
1841,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.    He  practiced 


<  every  suooeeding 
chosen  Chief  Justice  for  nine  terms  in  succession.  He 
was  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
from  the  orvauization  of  that  department,  a  memoer 
ot  the  stanmnK  committee  of  the  Protetftant  Episoo- 

BJ  diocese  of  Michigan,  and  author  of  "  The  Political 
istory  of  Michigan.''  Judge  Campbell  was  a  Whig 
till  1854,  and  afterward  a  Republican. 

Osmmlli  William  Henry,  educator,  bom  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Sept.  14,  1808;  died  in  New  Brunswick, 
K.  J.,  Dec.  7,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  in  182S,  took  the  course  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Second  Presbyteiy  of  New  York  in  1881.  In  1881-'82 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Chitte- 
nango,  N.  Y.  ;  in  1888-'89  was  principal  of  Erasmus 
Hall  in  Flatbush,  L.  I.  ;  in  18d9-'41  held  a  pastorate 
in  East  Now  York ;  in  1841-'48  was  pastor  of  the 
Third  Ketbrmed  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  and  in 
1848-'51  was  principal  of  the  Albanv  Academy.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  Proiessor  of  Oriental 
Literature  in  the  Theolc^cal  Seminary  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  and  while  occupying  that  chair  was  also 
Professor  ot  Belles-Lettresin  Ku^rs  College  till  1863, 
when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  college.  He 
held  the  presidency  tilt  1882,  when  fidling  health  in- 
duced him  to  resign,  but  for  several  years  thereafter 
he  remained  with  the  institution  as  Professor  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  In  1885  he  oi^g^nized  the 
Fourth  Reformed  Church  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
served  it  as  pastor  and  pastor  tfMriius  till  his  death. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College. 

Ohi^lHiiaiL  Orlow  W»  lawyer,  bom  in  Ellington,  Conn. , 
in  1882;  died  in  WaHhington,  D.  C,  Jan.  19,  18^. 
He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1854 ;  spent 
two  vears  as  Professor  of  Lanffuaffes  in  Feigusonville 
Academy,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. ;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in*186S.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney  in  Binghamton,  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy, and  in  the  ensuinsr  autumn  he  was  elected  to  the 
office,  which  he  held  by  re-election  till  1868.  In  1870 
and  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Senate,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  State  insurance  department,  re- 
taming  the  office  till  1876.  On  March  29,  1889.  he 
was  appointed  United  States  solicitor-general,  and  he 
occupied  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Ohkaei  Helson,  litigant,  bora  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
about  1800  ;  died  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  March  18. 
1890.  He  began  studying  law  at  an  earlv  age,  ana 
while  a  student  became  acquainted  with  Madam  Ju- 
mel,  the  wealthy  Ariend  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  with  her 
niece  Mary  Jiimel  Bownes.  or  Bowen.  On  Madam 
Jumel's  return  to  New  York,  she  induced  Mr.  Chase 
to  accompany  her,  and  soon  afterward  sent  him  on  a 
1^1  errand  to  Aaron  Burr,  who  admitted  him  to  his 
office  as  a  law  student  He  finished  reading  with 
Burr,  and  began  practice.  Two  vears  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  married  Mary  iBowen,  and  made  his 
home  in  the  famous  Jumel  mansion  on  Washington 
Hcifirhts,  New  York.  His  wife  died  in  1848,  and 
Madam  Jumel  in  1865  ;  but  between  these  events  he 
had  begun  in  the  courts  the  memorable  contest  for 
the  Jumel  property  in  behalf  of  his  children.  The 
flrst  contest  and  the  subsequent  litisration  were  based 
on  the  act  of  Madam  Jumel  in  1827,  when  she  con- 
veyed all  of  her  property  to  her  niece  Mary,  at  the 
same  time  requiring  of  her  a  deed  authorizing  Madam 
Jumel  to  use,  rent,  lease,  or  sell  the  property  as  she 
might  desire.  The  conveyance  was  never  revoked, 
and  when  Mr.  Chaae  began  suit  to  perfect  hia  title^ 


he  was  met  with  counter-suits  brought  by  the  heirs  of 
Stephen  Jumel  and  by  Georee  Washington  Bowen, 
who  declared  himself  a  natural  son  of  Madam  Jumel. 
In  1857  Madam  Jumel  sold  a  part  of  the  W^ashington 
Heights  property,  apparently  without  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Cnasc,  who  had  contmued  to  live  in  the  man- 
sion after  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  death  of  Madam 
Jumel  left  two  kinds  of  property — ^that  wjiich  she  re- 
ceived from  her  husband,  and  that  which  she  had 
personally  acquired — in  seeming  hopeless  entangle- 
ment ;  and  it  brought  the  whole  estate,  by  a  vanety 
of  suits,  into  the  courts.  After  about  twelve  vears 
of  litigation.  Judge  Blatchford,  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  occided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Chase  in  his 
suit  against  Mr.  Bowen,  holding  that  the  Chase  chil- 
dren had  been  defrauded  by  Madam  Jumel  in  her  sale 
of  a  part  of  the  property,  valued  at  $305,000,  and  that 
they  were  entitled  to  an  ii^unction  to  prevent  Mr. 
Bowen  from  prosecuting  hb  suit  for  the  property  that 
Madam  Jumel  had  personally  acquired.  From  this 
decision  Mr.  Bowen  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  there  secured  a  reversal,  which 
legalized  Madam  Jumel's  transfers  and  made  the 
Chase  children  heirs  only  to  such  of  the  property  as 
she  owned  in  1827  and  had  not  aft;erward  sold.  Afler 
this.  Chase  and  Bowen  carried  on  their  counter-suits 
under  various  pretexts  till  within  three  years,  when 
the^  agreed  to  the  sale  of  the  property  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  proceeds  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Mr.  Chase,  who 
in  the  mean  time  had  married  a  second  time,  then 
bought  the  Isaac  W.  England  property  at  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  and  lived  there  quietly  till  his  death,  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  seventy-five  vears  old ;  but 
those  familiar  vrith  the  events  of  his  life  believe  he 
was  at  least  ninety. 

Gheeverf  (hem  Banell,  oleigyinan,  bora  in  Hallo- 
well,  Me.,  Apnl  17, 1807;  died  in  £nglewood,  N.  J., 
Oct.  1, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdom  CoUe^^e. 
in  the  class  with  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorae,  and  Jonathan  Cilley,  in  1825,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminaiy  in  1880 ;  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Congregational 
Church,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1888.  He  held  that 
charge  three  years,  then  spent  two  years  in  Eu- 
rope; was  pastor  of  the  Allen  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  New  York  dty,  in  ld89-'44;  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evangelist  in  1845 ;  and  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Puritans  in  New  York  city  from  1846 
till  1870,  when  he  retired  IVom  active  pastoral  labor, 
and  save  his  New  York  residence  to  the  American 
Boaixl  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  the 
American  Missionary  Sodety,  lor  their  joint  use.  He 
was  a  stanch  advocate  of  total  abstinence  and  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  contributed  many  letters  to  the 
religious  and  daily  press  on  public  questions,  and 
composed  numerous  hymns.  Ho  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  1844.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
were :  *'  Inouire  at  Amos  Giles's  Distillery  "  (Salem, 
1835),  for  wnich  he  was  tried  and  imprisoned  thirty 
days  for  libel;  "God's  Hand  in  America"  jNew 
York,  1841) ;  **  Lectures  on  Hierarchical  Despotism  " 
(1842)  ;  "  Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^  (1848) : 
"  Journal  and  Diarv  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  '' 
(1848) ;  "  The  Hill*  Difficulty,  with  other  Miscella- 
nies" (1849) ;  "  Punishment  by  Death ;  its  Authority 
and  Expediency  "  (1849) ;  **  Winding  of  the  River  of 
the  Water  of  Life  *'  (1849) ;  "  Wanderings  of  a  PU- 
erim  in  the  Alps"  (1860) ;  "A  Reel  in  a  Bottle,  for 
Jack  in  the  Doldrums  "  (1850.  revised  1855)  ;  **  Voices 
of  Nature  to  her  Foster-Child,  the  Soul  of  Man" 
(1852);  "  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come"  (1853): 
"  Discipline  of  Tune  for  Life  and  Immortality '' 
(1854) ;  '*  Life,  Genius,  and  Insanity  of  Cowpcr " 
(1856) ;  "  God  against  Slaverv  "  (1857) ;  "  Risrht  of 
the  Bible  in  our  Public  Schools"  (1858);  "Guilt  of 
Slavery  demonstrated  from  tlie  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures"  (1860);  "Faith,  Doubt,  and  Evidence" 
(1881) ;  and  **  God's  Timepiece  for  Man's  Eternity  " 
(1888),    In  hlfi  will  he  bequeathed  $14,000  to  the 
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Amerioan  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
jrions ;  $3,000  to  the  American  Home  MiBsionary  So- 
ciety ;  12,000  to  the  American  Misaionarj  Associ- 
Ation ;  11,000  to  the  Home  for  Friondlesa  Boys  in 
New  York  city :  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  revised 
<5dition  of ''  A  Keel  in  a  Bottle,"  entitled  **  The  Loff- 
Book  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Celestial  Country,"  to  the 
American  ^eamen^B  Friend  Society;  and  $2,000  to 
the  same  society  to  enable  it  to  keep  the  volume  in 
print  for  continued  circulation  among  seamen. 

Ohilds,  Oasper  Ot|  iournalist,  bom  in  Stratford,  Conn., 
Deo.  8,  1808;  died  in  New  York  city,  April  4, 1890. 
He  received  a  common-school  education  m  his  native 
town,  and  took  a  collegiate  course  in  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
Bemoving  to  New  York  city,  he  apprenticed  himself 
to  the  printer's  trade,  and  on  completing  his  time, 
•opened  a  printing  office  of  his  own.  In  1888  he  es- 
tablished the  "  Jeffersonian,"  a  strong  Democratic  or- 
gan, and  subsequentlv  became  the  publisher  of  the 
•**  National  Democrat "  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
"**•  Daily  News."  As  his  business  increased,  he  be^an 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  local  and  national  politics. 
He  entered  the  Tammany  Society,  was  elected  a 
•sachem  and  its  secretary,  'and  received  the  appoint- 
ments of  public  printer,  deputy  commissioner  of  jurors, 
and  deputy  tax  receiver. 

OhiBhohii,  Walter  Soott,  lawyer,  bom  in  Liberty 
County,  Gil.,  in  1886;  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  5, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
in  1857,  and  immediatdlv  afterward  was  admitted  to 
the  btur  in  Savannah.  He  acquired  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  served  a  short  time  in  the  Confederate 
.Army,  and  after  the  war  was  elected  judge  of  the  city 
<»urt  of  Savannah.  In  1880  he  removed  temporarily 
to  New  York  city,  on  becoming  connected  with  the 
:8outhern  systems  of  railroads,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
•death  was  Vice-President  of  the  Plaut  System  and  a 
•director  of  the  Richmond  Terminal  and  the  Central 
•Georsria  Railroad  Companies. 

Ohristianoj,  Isaao  Feokhanii  lawyer,  bora  in  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.,  March  12, 1812;  died  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
Sept.  8,  1890.  He  was  educated  in  the  academies  of 
•Ovid  and  Kingsborough,  N.  Y. ;  studied  law ;  re- 
moved to  Monroe,  Mien.,  in  1886;  was  soon  after- 
ward admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  Monroe  County  from  1841  till  1846.  About 
this  time  he  became  active  in  politics,  leaving  the 
Democratic  party  to  promote  the  Free-Soil  movement. 
In  1848  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Buffiilo  convention,  in 
1860-'52  was  a  State  Senator,  in  the  latter  year  was 
the  unsuccessful  Free-Soil  candidate  for  Ghavernor, 
and  in  1856  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  National  Re- 
publican Convention  in  rhiladelnhia.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
^'  Monroe  Commercial,"  and  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  United  States  Senator.  In  1857  he  was 
-elected  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  and 
he  was  re-elected  in  1865  and  1878,  and  was  chosen  chief 
justice  in  1872.  He  was  United  States  Senator  from 
1875  till  1S79,  when  he  resigned  on  the  ground  of  fail- 
ing health.  Ho  then  served  two  years  as  United 
States  miniHter  to  Peru,  and  on  his  return  in  1881  was 
the  plaintiif  in  a  sensational  suit  for  divorce  against 
his  wife,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  who  died  a  maniac  in  Brooklyn,  N.  i .,  in 
1883.  Judge  Christiancy  was  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  and  a  judge  of  the  highest  probity,  and  he 
held  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  Knew  him 
throughout  his  unfortunate  marital  troubles. 

Ohnbb,  Thomas,  mariner,  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
June  12,  1809  ;  died  in  Post  Mills  Village,  Vt.,  Aug. 
26, 1890.  When  nine  yeara  old  he  ran  away  from 
homo,  shipped  on  board  the  United  States  frigate 
**  Java,"  and  spent  nearly  five  years  in  the  navy. 
Subsequently  he  entered  the  mercantile  marine  serv- 
ice, became  commander  of  a  large  merchantman, 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade^  and  was  for  many 
years  established  on  long  wharf  m  Boston.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  for  Texan  independence  he 
boiisfht,  armed,  and  eouipped  a  schooner,  took  her  to 
Galveston,  and  offerea  her  with  his  services  to  Gen. 


Houston.  In  return  for  his  aervioefl  be  was  Appointed 
admiral  of  the  navy  of  the  Texas  Republic.  After 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union,  he  engaged 
in  piloting  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  mak- 
ing his  home  in  Galveston.  He  early  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Confederate  navy,  commanded  the 
**  Boyal  Yadit,*'  and  was  capturea  in  a  hand-to-hAnd 
fight  by  the  present  Rear-Admiral  Jouett,  of  the 
United  States  navy.  He  was  taken  North,  imprisoned, 
and  condemned  to  be  executed  ;  but  President  Davis 
saved  him  by  threatening  lo  retalitate  tenfold  if  the 
sentence  were  carried  out.  In  1882  be  was  anpointed 
harbor  master  of  Galveston,  and  he  held  toe  office 
till  his  death.  In  his  earl^  days  he  built  and  con- 
ducted the  Federal  Theatre  in  Boston,  and  bought  and 
manai^ed  a  large  traveling  drcus. 

Olaflin,  Aazon,  merchant,  bom  in  Milford,  Mass., 
Feb.  20,  1807 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 
1890.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Claflin,  and  was  the 
only  brother  of  Horace  B.  Clafiin,  with  whom  he  re- 
ceived an  academic  education  in  his  native  town. 
Aiter  leaving  school  the  brothers  became  clerks,  then 
formed  a  partnership  and  conducted  a  general  store 
for  several  years,  Horace  applying  himself  particularly 
to  the  dry-goods  department^  and  Aaron  to  the  boot 
and  shoe  and  straw-goods  trades.  Their  partnership 
began  in  Milford,  and  was  continued  in  Worcester 
till  about  1840,  when  Aaron  withdrew  to  enjjage 
wholly  in  the  straw-goods  trade.  During  his  business 
trips  to  New  York  and  Southern  cities  ne  took  with 
him  samples  of  Milford  boots  and  shoes,  and  as  his 
trade  in  this  line  soon  became  laT)rer  than  that  in 
straw  goods,  he  established  a  hoane  in  New  York  in 
1841,  and  afterward  made  a  specialty  of  Milford  tioot- 
wear.  He  built  a  factory  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
a  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  auction  operator. 

Oobnn,  Joseph,  pugilist,  bom  in  County  Armagh, 
Ireland,  July  4,  1835 :  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec. 
6. 1890.  He  came  to  New  York  city  when  eight  yean 
old,  joined  the  volunteer  fire  department  when 
twenty-two,  learned  the  brick-laying  trade,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  in  the  pugilistic  ring  in  1858, 
when  he  defeated  Harry  Gribbin  at  Harper's  Fernr, 
Va.  In  1868  he  won  tne  championship  of  America 
by  defeating  Mike  McCool ;  in  1887  defeated  Patsy 
Flynn,  of  England,  on  a  challenge  ;  in  1868  he  agreed 
to  fight  Jem  Mace  for  $5,000  a  side  and  the  champion- 
ship of  the  world,  in  Ireland,  but  Maoe  backed  out 
and  forieited  his  deposit ;  and  in  1872,  after  several 
attempts  to  meet  Mace  in  the  ring,  Cobom  fotu^ht 
him  for  nearly  four  hours  at  Bay  Citv,  Mis*.,  when 
the  referee  called  the  fight  a  draw.  'Since  then  he 
had  appeared  frequently  in  sparring  matches  and 
**  scientific  bouts,"  had  served  a  term  in  State  prison 
for  shooting  a  policeman,  and  had  been  engaged  in 
the  saloon  business. 

Coffin,  John  Hnntiiigtaii  Ontne,  mathematician,  bom 
in  Wiscasset,  Me.,  Sept.  14, 1815;  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Jan.  8,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1884,  and  in  January,  1886,  entered 
the  United  States  navy  ai}  Professor  of  Mathematacs. 
From  1886  till  1848  he  served  on  board  thc^Van- 
dalia ''  and  ''  Constellation  ''  of  the  West  India 
sciuadron,  at  the  Nori'olk  Navy  Yard,  and  on  the 
Florida  surveys.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
mural  circle  in  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  in  1843,  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  1858,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  chaise  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis,  and  later  had  charge  of  the 
department  of  astronomy  and  navigation.  In  1865 
ho  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  "American 
Kphemcris  and  Nautical  Almanac."  then  issued  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  in  1867  its  place  of  publication 
was  tmusferred  to  Washington,  D.  C,  whither  Prof. 
Coffin  then  removed  and  remained  its  chief  officer 
until  1877,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
having  been  senior  Professor  of  Mathematics  since 
1848.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Bowdoin  in  1884,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Amer- 
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loan  Philosophical  Society,  and  io  1868  became  one  of 
the  corporate  members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  named  by  act  of  Congress,  of  which  organ- 
ization he  was 
for  several  terms 
the  treasurer. 
Besides  many 
shorter  articles 
and  certain  con- 
tributions to  cy- 
clopaedias. Pro- 
fessor Coffin  pub- 
lished "  Obser- 
vations with  the 
Mural  Circle  at 
the  United  States 
Naval  Observa- 
tory, with  Ex- 
planations. For- 
mulas, Tables, 
and  Discussions, 
1846-'49,"  in  the 
volumes  of  the 
Observatory  fo> 
those  years : 
*  "The  Compass" 
(1868);  '*  Navi|?ation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  "  (New 
York,  1868);  the  last  two  were  prepared  tor  use  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy ;  "  The  American 
Epbemens  and  Nautical  Almanac."  edited  (1868  till 
18*79) ;  also  *'  Personal  Errors  in  Observations  of  the 
Declination  of  Stars,"  in  Dr.  Bei^amin  A.  Gould's 
^^  Astronomical  Journal"  (1850),  and  "  Observations 
of  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  August,  1869,"  made 
at  Burlington,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  elsewhere  in  Iowa, 
under  his  direction  (Washington,  1884). 

Oolliar,  Bobert  Laird,  clergyman,  bom  in  Salisbury, 
Md.,  Aug.  7,  1837 ;  died  near  that  place,  July  27, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Boston  University  in 
1858,  studied  theology  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Chicago  in 
l861-'64,  and  became  a  Channing  Unitarian  in  1866. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston  in 
1876-*8() ;  supplied  pulpits  in  Leicester,  Bradford, 
and  Birmingham.  England,  in  1880-»85;  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  consul  at  Leipsic,  in  1885,  and 
afterward  a  special  commissioner  with  Dr.  Gould,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Univoreity,  to  collect  labor  statistics 
in  Europe.  After  holding  a  pastorate  in  KansoH  City, 
Mo.,  he  returned  to  his  birth-place.  He  had  lectured 
and  written  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
on  literary  and  social  topics,  and  had  published 
"  Every-day  Subjects  in  Sunday  Sermons  "  (Boston, 
1874) ; '"  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity  " 
(1878);  and  "English  Home  Life"  (1885).  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Idwa  Univeraitv. 

Ooniall,  Thomas,  capitalist,  bom  in  White  I^lains, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  27, 1814 :  died  in  Rondout,  N.  Y.^  March 
80,  1890.  He  received  a  public-school  education,  and 
in  1848  eneroged  in  the  steamboat  transportation  busi- 
ness between  Rondout  and  New  York  city.  From  a 
humble  beginning  with  small  capital,  he  developed 
tliis  business  till  it  culminated  in  the  large  interests 
now  controlled  by  the  Cornell  Steamboat  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president  until  his  death.  He  also  was 
the  founder  ana  president  from  its  organization  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Rondout,  President  of  the 
Rondout  Savings  Bank,  and  principal  owner  of  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  and  the  Kaatcrskill  Railroads,  and 
of  the  Rhinebeck  and  Kingston  ferry.  The  Wurts 
Street  Baptist  Church,  in  Rondout,  was  erected  and 
supported  chiefly  by  his  efforts.  Mr.  Cornell  was  an 
active  Republican,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  New  York  District  in  1866  and  1880,  and  was 
also  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
at  Chicago  in  1884,  and  a  presidential  elector  in  1888. 
Oorrlgaii,  James  Heniy,  educator,  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  in  1844 ;  died  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Nov.,  26, 1890. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Archbishop  Michael  A.  Corrigan, 
of  New  York ;  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmettsburg, 
Md.^  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  Italy, 
and  in  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J. ;  and 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1867.  Immediately  after  his 
ordination  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Ethics  in  Seton  Hall  College,  and  was  subsequently 
made  director  of  the  seminary  and  vice-president  of 
the  institution.  In  1876.  when  his  brother  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  college  to  assume  the  office  of 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  he  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
dent, and  neld  the  office,  together  with  tlie  chair  of 
English  Literature,  till  1888.  He  then  resigned  to  seek 
more  active  labor,  and,  atter  making  a  tour  of  Europe, 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Eliza- 
beth, where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

OowleSf  Edwin,  journalist,  bom  in  Austinburg,  Ashta- 
bula County,  Ohio,  Sept.  18, 1826 ;  died  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  March  4, 1890.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  the  pioneer  deiwman  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  son  of  £.  W.  Cowles,  M.  D.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  with  Timothy 
Smead,  and  from  1844  till  1868  they  were  partnere  in 
the  printing  business  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Cowles  then 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Mcdill,  Cowles  <&  Co., 
publishers  of  the  **  True  Democrat  "  In  1864  his  part- 
ners removed  to  Chicago  and  bought  the  **  Tribune  " 
newspaper,  and  in  the  following  winter  a  number  of 
Whigs  ana  Free-Soilere  met  in  the  editorial  room 
of  the  old  "Democrat" — whose  name  had  been 
changed  to  the  "  Leader  "—and  formed  the  prelimin- 
ary mans  for  a  new  political  organization,  whicn  became 
the  Kepublioan  party  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cowles  was  an 
early  and  constant  abolitionist,  an  aggressive  Protest- 
ant, and  the  first  champion  of  several  reformatorv 
measures  that  have  since  become  laws  of  the  landf. 
He  was  postmaster  at  Cleveland  from  1861  till  1866, 
and  at  the  same  time  ^ve  the  national  cause  valuable 
editorial  aid.  He  contmned  to  be  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  "  Leader  "  till  1866,  when  the  paper  was  made 
a  stock  interest,  with  himself  as  business  mana^r  and 
subsequently  as  editor-in-chief.  One  of  his  editorials, 
*•  Now  is  the  Time  to  abolish  Slaverv."  written  aiter 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  produced  a  wiae  sensation. 

Oowlei^  John  FhJllipa,  educator,  bom  in  Colebrook, 
Conn.,  m  1806;  died  in  Boston,  Mass..  March  11. 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1826,  and 
for  thirty-two  years  was  principal  of  the  Female  Sem- 
inary at  Ipswich,  Mass.^here  among  his  pupils  were 
Abigail  Dodge  (*'  Gail  Hamilton  ")  and  Mrs.  James 
6.  Blaine.  He  was  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar: 
was  well  versed  in  ancient  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  the  Arabic,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  languages ; 
and,  besides  a  large  number  of  theological  pamphlets 
and  other  works,  published  many  articles  in  vari- 
ous matrazines. 

OrandalL  Frodenoet    See  Philleo,  Prudence  Crandall. 

Grebs,  John  Kt,  lawyer,  bom  in  Middlebui^,  Lou- 
don County,  Va.,  April  9,  1880 ;  died  in  Oarmel, 
III.,  June  26, 1890.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Illinois  in  1887,  received  a  common-school  education, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862. 
Removing  to  White  County,  111.,  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession there  till  1862,  when  he  entered  the  national 
service  as  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  took  part  in  the 
Mississippi,  Vicksburg,  and  Arkansas  campaigns, 
commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  in  tlie  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  and  aft-er  the  close  of  the  war  resumed 
practice.  In  1868  and  1870  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Thirteenth  Hlinois  District  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
Agriculture  and  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Orodker,  John  Bimpsoiii  military  officer,  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge, Is.  Y.,  March  4,  1820 ;  died  in  Wai^hington, 
D.  C,  Sept.  14,  1890.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
when  twenty-one  yeare  of  age,  and  began  practicing 
in  Cambridge,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  He  served 
in  the  State  Lejnslature,  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Gov.  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  organized  a  regiment,  which  he  named  the 
Moigan  Rifles,  and  which  was  mustered  into  the  na- 
tional service  as  the  Ninety-third  New  York  Volun- 
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teers.  He  accompanied  the  regiment  to  the  fVont  as 
its  colonel,  and,  ander  assignment  to  the  Armj  of  the 
Potomac,  nis  command  was  made  the  headquarte» 
guard  under  Generals  McClellan,  Hooker,  Meade, 
and  Bumside.  In  1862  he  was  captured  and  was  con- 
fined in  Libby,  Salisbury,  and  Belle  Isle  prisons  till 
exchanged  tor  Col.  Chancellor,  of  the  Confederate 
army.  Subsequently  he  took  part  in  everv  battle  of 
the  krmv  of  the  Potomac,  was  wounded  three  times 
at  the  Wildnerness  and  agliin  at  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  and  ibr  gallantry  at  the  latter  was  promoted 
brigadier-general.  Aftei  the  war  he  settled  in  Wash- 
ington, was  president  of  the  old  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  was  warden  of  the  jail  from  1869  till  his  death. 

ObitdhfieLd,  William,  farmer,  born  in  Greenville, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  16,  1826;  died  m  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Jan.  24,  1890.  He  received  a  common-BchooI  educa- 
tion ;  removed  in  early  vouth  to  McMinn  County, 
Tenn.,  where  he  remainea  four  years  ;  settled  in  Ala- 
bama and  engaged  in  farming  in  1844 ;  and  made  his 
permanent  residence  in  Chattanoo^  in  1850.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  one  of  the  famous  band  of  un- 
compromising Union  men  of  Tennessee,  and  rendered 
the  national  armies  imp)ortant  service  as  a  guide,  win- 
ning thereby  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  Generals 
Grant,  Bosecranz,  and  Thomas.  After  the  war  he 
applied  himself  to  assisting  ex- Confederates  to  re- 
establish themselves  in  busmess.  and  held  several 
local  offices.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Third  Tennessee  District  as  a  Bepublican,  and 
served  in  that  body  on  the  committees  on  Revolution- 
ary Pensions  and  War  of  1812  and  on  patents.  He 
was  a  man  of  many  eccentricities. 

OmnmiiigB,  Joseph,  educator,  bom  in  Falmouth,  Me., 
March  8,  1817 :  died  in  Evanston,  111,  May  7, 1890. 
He  paid  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  too  Maine 
Wesleyan  Seminary  by  his  own  labor;  was  graduated 
at  Wesleyan  University ,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1840 ; 
taught  in  the  High  School  in  Augusta,  Me.,  while 
preparing  for  his  collegiate  course,  and  after  gradua- 
tion was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Ar- 
menia (N.  I.)  Seminary,  ot  which  he  was  prin- 
cipal f)x>m  1848  till  1846.  In  the  latter  year  he 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  After  holding  pastorates  in  se^peral 
cities,  he  was  elected  President  of  Genesee  College,  in 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  in  1858,  and  resigned  in  1858  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  Wesleyan  University.  He  held 
this  office  till  1875,  was  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy 
and  Political  Economy  there  till  1881,  and  was  inen 
elected  President  of  the  Northwestern  University,  in 
Evanston,  HI.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  fVom  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  1854,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Northwest- 
em  University  in  1866.  Dr.  Cummiiiffs  published 
numerous  addresses  and  sermons,  and  eoited  Butler's 
"  Analogy  of  Religion." 

Gutter,  George  Fi,  naval  officer,  born  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  1820;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  1, 
1890.  He  was  appointed  a  captain's  clerk  in  the 
United  States  navy  on  April  19,  1838,  and  after  serv- 
ing on  the  '^  Cyane,''  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
till  May  18,  1841,  wa^  appointed  purser  June  6,  1844. 
He  was  promoted  paymaster  June  22.  1860,  and  pay 
director  March  3, 1871,  and  was  retired  Au^.  30, 1881. 
During  his  naval  career  he  was  on  sea  service  twelve 
years  and  seven  months,  on  shore,  or  other  duty, 
twenty -two  years  and  two  months,  and  was  unem- 
ployed ten  years  and  ten  months.  He  served  on  the 
United  States  brig  "  Truxtun,"  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  1844-'45  ;  sloop  *'  Albany,"  of  the  home  squadron, 
in  1846-'50,  and  was  captured  by  tlic  Mexicans ; 
receiving  ship,  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  in  1850-' 54; 
steamer  '*  Massachusetts,"  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  in 
1854-'57 ;  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  in  1858-'60 ;  steam 
sloop  **  Richmond,"  of  the  Western  Gulf  blockading 
squadron,  in  1861-'62  ;  and  flag  ship  "  Ran  Jacinto," 
as  fleet  paymaster  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  m  1868.  In  1 865-' 67  he  was  inspector  of 
provisions  and  clothing  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard ;  in 
1868-'69  was  fleet  paymaster  of  the  Asiatic  squadron ; 


in  1869-*77  was  on  duty  at  the  Boston  and  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yards :  in  1877  was  general  inspector  of  provis- 
ions and  clothing  for  the  navy  ;  and  t^om  November, 
1877,  till  his  retirement,  he  was  paymaater-genemL 

DaviB,  HelBon  Henry,  army  officer,  bom  in  Oxford, 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  Sept  20,  1821;  died  on 
Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  May  15,  1890. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Aca- 
demy in  1846,  and  assigned  to  the  Third  Infantry  as 
brevet  second  lieutenant :  was  promoted  seoond  ueu> 
tenant  and  transferred  to  the  Second  Infantry,  Feb. 
16,  1847;  first  lieutenant,  June  8,  1849;  captain, 
March  3, 1866;  maior  and  assistant  inspector-gener- 
al, Nov.  12,  1861;  lieutenant-colonel,  June  IS,  1867; 
colonel,  June  25,  1872,  to  rank  from  March  23, 1864, 
and  with  pay  and  allowances  from  Jan.  6, 1873,  the 
date  of  his  confirmation  by  the  United  States  Senate; 
brigadier-general  and  inspector-general,  March  11, 
1886 ;  and  was  retired  on  Sept.  20  following.  In  the 
volunteer  service  he  was  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry  from  Sept.  4  till  Nov.  12,  1861. 
In  the  regular  army  he  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant, 
Aug.  20, 1847,  for  gallant  conduct  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusoo;  lieutenant-colonel,  July  8,  1863,  for 
Gettysburg^  oolonel.  May  29,  1864,  for  the  Apache 
Indian  war  m  Arizona ;  and  brigadier-general,  March 
18,  1865,  for  services  during  the  war.  After  the  war 
he  was  inspector-general  of  the  militair  district  of 
New  Mexico  in  1868  ;  the  department  of  Missouri  in 
1868-»72 ;  on  inspection  duty  m  1872-'76  ;  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
military  division  of  the  Atlantic. 

Davist  Benbeni  lawyer,  bom  in  Tennessee,  Jan.  18, 
1818 ;  died  in  HyntBville,  Tenn.,  Oct  14,  1890.  He 
was  a  second  c«>usin  of  Jeffisrson  Davis.  He  received 
a  limited  education,  studied  and  practiced  medicine, 
and  subsequently  adopted  the  legal  profession.  In 
1835  he  was  elected  district-attorney  for  the  ISixth 
Judicial  District  of  Mississippi:  in  1837  was  re- 
elected ;  in  1842  was  a  judge  ot  the  High  Court  of 
Erron  and  Appeals ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Mexican  War  was  colonel-commandant  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Bifles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Mississippi  Legislature  in  1865-*67,  and  a  Bepre- 
sentative  in  Congress  in  1857-'61,  serving  on  the 
committees  on  post-offices  and  post  roads,  and  on  ex- 
penditures in  the  Navy  Department.  In  1880  he  pub- 
lished ^*  Becollections  of  Mississippi  and  Mississip- 
pians,"  dedicated  to  the  lawyers  of  the  State,  by  *'  the 
sole  8ur\'ivor  of  the  bar  of  fifty  yeaw  ago." 

Davison,  Heniy  J.,  en^neer,  bom  in  New  York  citr, 
Dec.  22, 1835 ;  died  in  Liverpool,  England.  July  22, 
1890.  He  received  a  private-school  education,  and 
when  eighteen  years  ola  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
Chelsea  Iron  Works,  New  York  city,  at  which  light- 
draught  steamers  and  gas  plants  were  being  made. 
Aft^r  the  failure  of  the  company  and  the  transfer  of 
its  plant  to  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  he  was  engaged 
by  the  latter  as  foreman.  While  he  was  in  New  Or- 
leans building  two  mammoth  baking  ovens  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  New  York  was  burned,  and  on  his  return, 
learning  that  many  engineers  had  declined  to  under- 
take the  removal  of  the  iVame-work  of  the  great  dome, 
he  volunteered  to  take  it  down,  and  accomplished  the 
task  without  accident.  After  this  he  established  him- 
self as  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  for  several  years 
was  occupied  in  designing  and  putting  together,  after 
their  manufacture  elsewhere,  li^ht-drau^t  steamere 
for  South  American  rivers,  and  in  building  the  tele- 
graph lines  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  Be- 
tuming  to  New  York  city,  he  applied  himself  ex- 
clusively to  gas  enterprises  and  the  construction  of  gas 
plants.  He  introduced  the  new  system  of  water  gas ; 
constructed  large  gas  plants  in  New  York  city,  Al- 
bany, Syracuse,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  and 
elsewhere;  and  with  others  brougnt  the  entire  gas 
plant  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  early  in  1890. 

Dayi  Henry  Hohle,  educator^  bom  in  Washington, 
Conn.,  Aug.  4,  1808;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Jan.  12,  1890.  He  was  a  nephew  of  President  Jere- 
miah Day,  of  Yale  University,  author  of  "  Day's  Al- 
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gebra" ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  in  1828;  and,  after 
teaohiDj^  in  Burlioffton,  N.  J.,  nearly  two  jears,  and 
beffinning  the  Btu^  ot  law  in  Philadelphia,  was  ai>- 
pointed  tutor  in  Yale  in  1881.  During  the  three  jeais 
he  held  this  office  he  took  a  full  oourse  in  diyinity, 
and,  after  spending  more  than  a  year  in  European 
travel,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  9, 1836.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1840,  he  resigned  this  charge  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Bhetorio  in  Western  Reserve  College, 
where  he  rcmiuned  until  1858.  He  th6n  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Ohio  Female  CoUeffe,  near  Cincinnati, 
which  he  held  until  1864,  when  ue  removed  to  New 
Haven  to  engage  in  literary  work.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Farmer's  College,  Cincinnati, 
and  IX.  D.  from  the^  Iowa  State  University  in  1877. 
His  publications,  which  are  numerous,  include  *^  The 
Art  of  Elocution"  (1844),  "The  Art  of  Rhetoric" 
(1850),  and  "The  Science  of  Education"  (1889). 

Jkgmetf  Edwaidf  merchant,  bom  in  Brunswick, 
Germany,  Oct.  20, 1809 ;  died  in  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
Sept  11, 1890.  Ue  received  an  academic  education 
in  Germany  and  in  England,  was  twice  a  member  of 
the  legislative  bodv  in  Anhalt-Dessau^  and  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  first  German  Parliament  m  Frankfort; 
settled  in  Sisterdale,  Texas,  and  engaged  in  farming 
in  1860 ;  was  court-martialed  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Confederates  because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Union ;  and 
after  the  war  removed  to  San  Antonio  and  became  a 
merchant.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Texas  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1866,  and  offered  the  first  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  universal  sufiVape,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  second  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1868.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  Texas  District  as  a  Republican,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Afiairs. 

BevaOf  Thomas  missionary,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
July  31, 1809;  aied  in  NewBmnswick,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
16, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1828  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Suwons 
in  1881,  and,  after  practicin^^  medicine  in  New  York 
<nty  for  ten  years,  prepared  nimself  to  be  a  medical 
missionarv,  and  was  sent  to  China  in  1848.  On  the 
&ilure  of  his  health  in  that  country,  he  went  to  France 
and  o{)ened  Protestant  missions  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
8t.-Etienne.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  shortly 
before  the  civil  war,  was  an  army  chaplain  during  that 
period  at  David's  Inland  and  Fort  fichuyler,  N.  Y., 
and  subsec^nently  held  several  pastorates.  He  was  an 
able  lincuist,  translated  Frenon  and  Chinese  works, 
«nd  published  treatises. 

Baxter,  Heniy  Martyn,  clergyman,  bom  in  Plymp- 
ton,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1821 ;  died  in  New  Bedfora, 
Mass.,  Nov.  18, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1840,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1844 ;  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  churcn 
in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in  1844:  removed  to  Boston 
in  1849,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Con- 
gregational Churcn  till  1867,  and  editor  of  the  "  Con-  ' 
gregationalist "  from  1861  till  1866  ;  and  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  1867  to  become  editor  of  the  consolidated 
"Recorder"  and  "  Congregationalist,"  with  which 
be  remained  until  his  death.  In  1877-'80  he  was 
lecturer  on  Congregationalism  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  ^ince  1869  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  and  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Societies,  and  since  1884  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  Iowa  College  in  1865.  Besides  his  edito- 
rial work  and  contributions  to  numerous  periodicals 
imd  cydopffidias,  his  published  works  include :  "  The 
Voice  of  the  Bible,  the  Verdict  of  Reason  "  (Boston, 
1858)  ;  "  Congregationalism :  What  it  Is,  Whence  it 
is.  How  it  works.  Why  it  is  better  than  any  other 
Form  of  Church  Ghovemmont,  and  its  Consequent  De- 
mands "  (1865,  fifth  edition,  1879) :  "  A  Glance  at  the 
Ecclesuistical  Councils  of  New  England"  (1867): 
**  The  Church  Polity  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Polity  ot 
the  New  Testament "  (1870) ;  "  As  to  Roger  Williams 
and  his  *  Banishment^  from  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony" (1876);  "The  Congregationalism  of  the  LaEt 


Three  Hundred  Years  as  seen  in  its  Literature  ^ 
(New  York,  1880);  *' A  Handbook  of  Congregation- 
alism" (Boston,  1880);  and  "  Common  Sense  as  to 
Woman  Suffrage"  (1885^.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  in  preparation  "  A  Bibliography  of  the.Church 
Struggle  in  England  during  the  Sixteenth  Century  " 
and  a  "  A  History  of  Old  Plymouth  Colony."  He 
bequeathed  to  Yale  College  nis  collection  of  2,000 
volumes  on  the  New  Engird  Puritans. 

Diok,  Robert,  inventor,  bom  in  Bathgate,  Scotland, 
Jan.  12,  1814 ;  died  in  Buifalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1890. 
The  family  removed  to  Canada  in  1821,  and  soon  aft- 
erward both  father  and  mother  died,  leaving  eleven 
children.  Under  the  direction  of  the  oldest,  a  daugh- 
ter, the  brothers  and  sisters  settled  in  Lanark  County, 
Ontario,  where  Robert  received  his  preparatory  edu- 
cation. In  1841  he  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
le^,  and  then  spent  several  years  in  teaching  and 
missionary  labor.  In  1854  he  established  the  "Gos- 
pel Tribune "  in  Toronto,  and  two  years  afterward 
invented  a  newspaper  mailing  machine,  which  is  now 
in  ^neral  use  m  large  newspaper  offices.  By  suc- 
cessive improvements  he  perfected  his  invention,  so 
that  with  a  single  machine  one  operator  can  paste  and 
attach  to  newspapers  or  wrappers  20,000  labels  bear- 
ing the  subscribers'  addresses  in  a  day  often  hours. 

VoSig^t  BbenewTi  educator,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass., 
April  22,  1819 ;  died  m  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1840,  and  at  the  Newton  Theological  Institute,  Mass., 
in  1845 ;  was  called  to  a  Baptist  church  in  New  Lon- 
don. N.  H.^  in  1846;  and  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Biblical  Cnticism  and  Interpretation  in  Hamilton 
Theolopcal  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  m  1858.  He  held  this 
chair  till  1861,  when  he  was  transferred  to  that  of 
Christian  Theolonr  in  the  samci  institution,  and  was 
Professor  of  Eviaenccs  of  Christianity  in  Madison 
(now  Colgate)  University,  in  the  same  town,  fVom  1858 
till  1861.  In  1868  he  was  elected  President  of  Madison 
University,  and  in  1871  became  president  also  of 
the  Theological  Seminary.  He  held  both  offices  until 
his  death,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  institutions. 
The  endowment  of  the  university  was  largely  in- 
creased under  his  administration;  the  faculty  was 
extended  to  nearly  forty  professors  and  instructors ; 
Colgate  Academy,  with  a  faculty  and  buildings  of  its 
own,  was  established ;  a  completely  eouipped chemi- 
cal laboratory  was  added  ;  Eaton  Hnli.  a  theological 
seminary  bmlding,  was  erected  and  furnished;  the 
new  Colgate  Library  building,  to  cost  $175,000,  was 
projected  and  nearly  completed;  a  new  building,  for 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  a  ^m- 
nasium,  was  planned  ;  and  the  name  of  the  univer- 
sity was  changed  to  Colgate,  in  recognition  of  re- 
peated acts  of  munificence  by  James  H.  and  Samuel 
Colgate.  President  Dodge  published  "  Evidences  of 
Christianity"  (Boston,  1869)  and  "Christian  The- 
ology" (Hlamilton,  last  edition,  1884)  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  fh)m  Brown  Universitjr  in  1861, 
and  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1869. 

DonneUy,  irthur  J,  clergyman,  bom  in  Athy,  Countr 
Kildare,  Ireland,  Jan.  18.  1820 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  March  25,  1890.  When  seven  years  old  he  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  New  York  city^  where  he 
received  his  early  education,  was  apprenticed  to  the 
dry-goods  business,  and,  after  working  for  Lord  <& 
Taylor  for  eight  years,  went  into  business  in  partner- 
ship with  David  J.  Campion.  Although  meeting 
witn  exceptional  success  in  mercantile  life,  he  decided 
in  1846  to  retire  from  it  and  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  pursued 
his  ecclesiastical  studies  at  St.  Joseph's  School  (now 
St.  John's  College),  Fordham,  N.  Y. ;  was  ordained 
a  priest  Oct.  6,  1852 ;  organized  the  parishes  of  Man- 
hattan ville,  Fordham,  and  St  Michaers ;  was  assigned 
to  the  latter  in  1857  ;  and  while  in  charge  of  it  built 
the  present  church  and  the  Convent  of  the  Presentation 
Nuns,  and  founded  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asy- 
lum on  Staten  Island.  On  the  death  of  Vicar-Ocneral 
Quinn,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  May  28, 1887, 
and  on  the  suspension  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn  be 
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was  appointed  administrator  of  St.  Stephen^e  parish, 
though  retaining  the  pastorate  of  St.  Michaers.  He 
was  an  irremovaole  pastor,  and  a  member  of  the  arch- 
bishop's council  since  1878. 

DonoTBQf  OaioUne  Soulslyi  phiUnthropist,  bom  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  20,  1808 ;  died  in  Catonsville, 
Md.,  March  6,  1890.  She  belonged  to  an  old  Mary- 
land family )  and  was  the  widow  of  Joseph  Donovan, 
who  became  wealthy  in  mercantile  business  and 
died  in  1861.  She  bequeathed  $100,000  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  endow- 
ing a  chair  of  English  Literature;  a  block  of  warehouses 
viuued  at  $80,000  to  trustees  with  instructions  for 
them  to  use  the  income  in  promoting  the  Colonization 
Society  of  Liberia ;  $10,000  to  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va. ;  and  a  handsome  sum  to 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  in  Baltimore. 

Brake,  Thomas,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Leeds,  Eng- 
land, April  9, 1807  ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apnl 
18, 1890.  His  father,  John  Drake,  was  a  manufacturer 
of  woolen  goods,  who,  meeting  with  financial  losses 
in  1828,  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  family. 
Thomas,  in  1887,  rented  a  small  building  near  FallB 
Village  Conn.,  and  began  business  for  himself,  mak- 
ing, it  is  said,  the  first  lot  of  ^oods  known  as  Kentucky 
woolen  jeans.  His  business  mcreased  rapidly  ;  he  en- 
larged his  works,  took  his  brother  ana  two  friends 
intopartnership,  and  operated  under  the  firm  name  of 
T.  Drake  &  Co.  till  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
in  1840.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  erected  a  brick  mill  which  oontainea  70  woolen 
looms  and  6  sets  of  woolen  cards.  In  1845  he  erected 
a  second  mill,  fitted  with  224  looms  and  10,000  spindles, 
in  which  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  print  cloths 
Ull  1861,  when  he  retired  fVom  business.  He  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  1864. 
and  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company  in  1874,  and  hela 
both  oflSoes  till  his  death.  He  left  an  estate  estimated 
to  be  worth  $4,600,000.  He  bec^ueathed  $100,000  to 
various  local  charities,  and  conditionally  proviaed  for 
the  endowment  of  a  grand  educational  institution. 
The  clause  relating  to  the  latter  project  provided,  that 
should  his  daughter  die  without  executmg  a  specified 

Sower  of  disposition  and  without  leaving  any  lineal 
esccndantto  whom  the  estate  would  descend  by  pro- 
cess of  law,  his  tmstees  should  procure  a  charter  ror  a 
school  to  be  known  as  the  Thomas  and  Matilda  Drake 
College,  which  should  be  managed  and  conducted  on 
the  same  principles  as  Girard  College,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  should  be  for  irirls  instead  of  boys.  Tne 
net  income  of  bis  estate  should  be  applied^  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  necessary  building^s  on  his  residence  lot  in 
Germantown,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  college 
and  its  pupils  forever. 

Dreael,  Otto,  composer,  bom  in  Geisenham,  Grorma- 
ny,  Dec.  20,  1826 ;  died  in  Beverly  Cove,  Mass.,  July 
26,  1890.  He  studied  music  with  Liszt  and  Haupt- 
mann ;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  settled 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1852.  For  many  years  he  was 
associated  with  Robert  Franz  in  editorial  and  musical 
work,  and  with  him  prepared  the  edition  of  Handel's 
"Messiah"  to  which  Mozart's  *' Additional  Accom- 
paniments "  were  added.  He  founded  the  Bach  Club 
m  Boston,  and  directed  its  weekly  practice  in  the 
choral  works  of  Bach  and  Handel ;  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  and  of  the  St. 
Botolph  Club. 

Dramiiiondi  Thomas,  lawyer,  born  in  Bristol  Mills, 
Me.,  Oct.  16,  1809:  diwfin  Wheaton,  111.,  May  15, 
1890.  He  spent  several  years  at  sea  while  a  youth, 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1830,  studied 
law  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1833.  Two  yearft  afterward  he  removed  to  Galena, 
III.,  where  he  practiced  till  1850,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  United  States  district  court.  On 
the  creation  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  in  1869, 
he  wos  appointed  judge  for  the  district  including 
Illinois,  iTidiana,  and  Wisconwn;  and  he  held  this 
office  till  1884,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  having 
reached  the  constitutional  age.  What  is  considered 
his  roost  important  judicial  work  was  done  alter  his 


advanoement  to  the  circuit  court,  and  involved  the 
legal  mana^ment  of  nearly  16,000  miles  of  railroads 
in  his  circmt,  which  had  been  wrecked  in  the  panic  of 
1878.  By  tlie  summer  of  1876  this  mileage  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  receivers  appointed  by  him.  These 
interests  represented  more  than  $800,000,000  in  bonds^ 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  in  stocks.  Each  receiver 
reported  to  him  in  detail,  and  he  had  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  their  combined  acts,  many  of  which  involve!! 
unusual  questions  of  equity.  In  seven  years  all  the 
receiverships  were  terminated,  and  he  had  saved  every 
road.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  he  did  more  to 
shape  the  policy  of  courts  in  managing  railro&ds  in 
the  hands  of  receivers,  and  in  determining  the  rights 
of  creditors,  than  any  other  judge  in  the  country. 

Dantooi,  Walter  GmpmBBf  lawyer,  bom  in  Bristol, 
Vt.,  Nov.  29, 1880;  died  in  Ruthmd,  Vt.,  April  28, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont, in  1857 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Rutland  io 
1858,  was' a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory in  1861 ;  and  was  judge  of  the  probate  court  of 
the  district  of  Ruthind,  Vt.,  from  1865  till  1877.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Vermont,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1878 
was  elected  to  the  office  for  two  years,  but  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1879.  Judge  Dun- 
ton  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1880,  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments. 
In  1881  he  was  President  of  the  Vermont  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  1888  he  removed  to  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
to  fill  for  one  year  a  ohair  in  the  Law  School  of  the 
State  Univenity.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1870,  and  excepting  one 
year,  a  director  of  the  Baxter  National  Bank  in  Kut- 
land  from  1872  till  hb  death. 

Duiyeef  Abram,  military  officer,  bom  in  New  Yoi^ 
city,  April  29,  1815;  died  there,  Sept.  27.  1890.  He 
was  of  French  Huguenot  ancestry,  and  innerited  his 
military  spirit,  his  grandfather  having  been  a  soldier 
in  the  RevolutionaTy  War,  and  his  father  and  two 
uncles  officen  in  the  War  of  1812.  -He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  and  in  the 
grammar  school  of  Columbia  College,  and  for  manj 
years  was  engaged  in  importing  maho^ny.  His  mili- 
tary career  began  in  1888,  when  he  joined  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  Regiment  of  State  militia. 
In  1838  he  changed  to  the  Twenty-seventh,  now  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  and  he  rose  from  the  ranks  till  he 
was  elected  colonel  Jan.  29,  1S49.  He  resigned  the 
office  July  4,  1859.  During  this  tenure  lie  com- 
manded tbe  resriment  in  the  Astor  Place,  City  Hall. 
police,  Sixth  Ward,  and  *Mead  rabbit"  riots^  and 
was  twice  wounded  in  the  first.  After  he  resigned 
the  merchants  of  New  Y(firk  city  presented  him  with  a 
service  of  solid  silver  that  cost  $5^000.  In  April, 
1861,  he  raised  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  New  York  volun- 
teers in  less  than  a  week,  drilled  it  a  month,  was 
ordered  with  it  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  there  as  actin|r 
brigadier-general  had  command  of  six  regiments  tiU 
ordered  to  the  front  for  the  advance  on  Little  and  Big 
Bethel,  where  the  Duryee  Zouaves  were  first  eniragedL 
He  was  promoted  brigadier-general  Auj?.  81, 1861,  and 
was  given  a  brigade  in  RickettH's  division  of  McDow- 
elPs  corps,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Cedar  Mountain,  RappahonnocK  Station,  Thorough- 
fare Gap,  Qroveton,  Chantillv,  South  Mountain,  and 
Antietam.  At  the  second  6ull  Run  he  was  twice 
wounded,  but  held  his  position  to  the  end ;  and  when 
Gen.  Ricketts  succeeded  Gen.  Hooker  us  corps  com- 
mander, he  was  placed  in  command  of  tlie  division. 
He  resigned  from  the  anny  in  January^  1863,  because 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  treatment  his  bri^iade  had 
received.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted 
mi^jor-geueral  of  volunteers  for  his  distinguished 
services.  After  his  return  he  was  elected  oofonel  of 
the  Seventv-firat  Regiment  and  briifadier-creneral  of 
the  Fourth  'Brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  but  declined  both 
offices.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  a  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  city,  and  rendered  important 
service  in  breaking  up  a  gathering  of  Communists  in 
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TompkiDS  Square  in  Janiuuy,  1874.  In  1884  he  waa 
appointed  dock  master.  He  waa  given  a  pension  ot 
$80  a  month  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  in 
February.  1'890,  this  was  increased  to  $100  a  month 
by  special  act  of  Congress. 

Eatooi  Luoieiiii  lawyer,  bom  in  Denmark,  Lewis 
County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1831 ;  died  in  Boeme, 
Texas,  March  7,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Ha> 
vard  Law  School  and  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1857,  and  removed  to  St  Louis  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Missouri  in  1858.  In  May. 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Third  Ro(j[iment  of  the  Unitea 
States  Reserve  Corps  in  St.  Louis ;  on  July  2, 1863. 
he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Twenty-thira 
Missouri  Infantry  ;  the  same  day  he  was  detached 
from  his  command  and  detailed  to  daty  as  judge-ad- 
vocate of  the  St.  Louis  district;  on  July  2, 1864,  he 
was  commissioned  major  and  judge-advocate  for  the 
Departnjent  of  Missouri ;  and  on  Aug.  17, 1865,  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service.  He  was  appointed  ren- 
ter in  bankruptcy  for  the  Fint  Congressional  District 
(Eastern  Federal  District)  of  Missouri,  May  27, 1867. 
and  held  the  oHice  till  the  repeal  of  the  national 
bankruptcy  law;  was  police  commissioner  for  St. 
Louis  County  from  1866  to  1869 ;  was  United  States 
commissioner  from  1868  till  his  death  ;  was  appointed 
special  United  States  commissioner  of  Alabama 
claims  on  Jan.  2, 1875 ;  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Feb.  26  fol- 
lowing. He  had  much  to  do  with  the  exposure  of  the 
whisky  frauds  in  Missouri,  and  was  special  counsel 
for  the  Government  in  the  trials  that  followed. 

EOiotty  Williami  Jr.,  educator,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1821  ;  died  there,  July  1^  1890.  He  was  for 
many  years  President  ot  the  Baltimore  City  College, 
and  received  the  decree  of  A.  M.  from  Dickinson  Col- 
lege in  1857,  and  that  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1877. 

Engliflh,  'Junes  Edwaidf  statesman,  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  March  13, 1812 ;  died  there,  March  2, 
1890.  He  received  a  common-school  education  ;  was 
apprenticed  to  the  carpenter's  trade ;  became  a  mas- 
ter builder  before  attaining  his  majority  ;  subsequent- 
ly engaged  in  lumbering  and  real-estate  enterprises; 
and  was  afterward  interested  in  banking  and  manu- 
facturing corporations ;  a  manager  of  Aflams  Express 
■Company,  and  President  of  the  New  Haven  Savings 
Bank,  lie  entered  political  life  in  1848,  when  be  was 
•elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  New 
Haven.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly, 
and  in  1856  a  State  Senator.  In  1860  he  was  defeated 
as  candidate  for  Lteutonant-Govemor  of  Connecticut. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  withdrew  from 
the  regular  Democratic  oi^gviization  in  his  State  and 
became  an  active  war  Democrat.  He  co-operated 
with  the  national  and  State  authorities  in  raisinj^f 
troops  for  the  war,  and  by  ^ving  litierally  of  his 
means  hastened  the  equipment  and  dispatch  to  the 
field  of  the  first  Connecticut  regiments.  In  1861  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  2d  Connecticut 
District,  and  in  1863  he  was  re-elected.  While  in 
■Congress  he  voted  with  the  Republicans  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Union  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  and  the 
same  year  was  defeated  by  Gen.  James  R.  Hawlcy, 
for  Governor,  by  581  votes.  In  1867  he  defeated  Gen. 
Hawlcy  by  987  votes:  in  1868  defeated  Marshall 
Jewell  by  1.765  votes;  in  1869  was  defeated  bv  Mr. 
Jewell  by  411  votes  ;  in  1870  again  defeated  Mr.  Jewell 
by  843  votes ;  and  in  1871  waa  again  defeated  by  Mr. 
Jewell  by  100  votes.  He  thei)  spent  two  years  in  trav- 
■el.  In  1878  he  greatly  aided  the  election  of  Charles 
R.  IngersoU  to  the  governorship ;  in  November.  1875, 
he  waa  appointed  United  States  Senator,  to  fill  the 
unexpirea  term  of  Orris  S.  Ferry ;  and  in  1876  he  was 
defeated  by  William  H.Bamum  in  the  Legislature  for 
a  full  senatorial  term  He  was  a  Democratic  presi- 
dential elector  in  1876  nnd  1884,  and  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  tariff  reform.  He  lefl  an  estate  estimated  at 
not  quite  $2,000,000,  and  bequeathed  $20,000  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Hospital  Society  for  free  beds ; 


$20^000  to  the  Shefiield  Scientific  School  to  found  a 
chair  of  Mathematics ;  $10,000  to  the  Tale  University 
libraries :  $5,000  to  the  New  Haven  orphan  asylums ; 
and  $5,000  to  the  St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum. 

EvartSi  WJUiam  Wallaosi  clergyman,  bom  in  Gran- 
ville, Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1814: 
died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Sept  25^  1890.  He  removed 
with  his  father's  family  to  Michigan  in  1826;  was 
graduated  at  Madison  University  in  1837,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  BaptiBt  church  in  Earlsville, 
Biadison  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1839.  In  1841  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  in  New  York 
city,  and  there  brought  about  a  series  of  revivals, 
which  tfave  him  wide  repute.  In  1858  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Walnut  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  he  labored  with  great  success  till  shortly 
before  the  civil  war,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  the  pro-slavery  people.  He  then 
wenf  to  Chicago,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was 
engaged  in  pastor.il  duty  there,  besides  taking  an  in- 
fluential part  in  establisning  tne  Chicago  University 
and  the  Chicago  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  From 
1879  till  1885  he  officiated  in  Jerscv  City,  N.  J.,  retir- 
ing to  Chicaffo  in  the  latter  year  after  anactivepastor- 
ate  of  nearly  fifty  years.  His  publications  include 
"The  Pastor's  Hand-Book"  (New  York,  1856), 
"  The  Bible  Prayer-Book,"  "  The  Scriptural  School 
Reader »»  ''Life  and  Thoughts  of  John  Foster," 
"  The  Voyage  of  Life,"  **  The  Promise  and  Training 
of  Childhood  "  "  Word^  in  Earnest,"  and  »» Tracts 
for  the  Churches." 

Faulkner,  Lester  Bndneri  lawyer,  bom  in  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  April  4,  1837 ;  died  there,  Jan.  27,  1890.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1859,  volunteered  as 
a  private  soldier  at  the  beginninff  of  the  civil  war,  was 
commissioned  lieutenant- colonel  of  the  186th,  New 
York  Volunteers  in  September,  1862,  distinguished 
himself  in  several  engagements,  took  part  m  the  Chat- 
tanooga campaign,  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for 
piUantry  in  a  charge  at  Atlanta,  and,  after  participat- 
ing in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  in  January,  1865.  After  the  war  he 
studied  law^  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced 
in  partnership  with  Charles  J.  Bisscll ;  but  the  man- 
a^ment  of  his  father's  large  farming  interests  occu- 
pied most  of  his  attention  till  1870.  About  this  time 
ne  became  active  in  State  politics.  In  1882  he  was 
chairman  of  the  convention  that  nominated  Grover 
Cleveland  for  Governor,  and  in  1884  was  a  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  He 
became  a  director  in  the  Dansville  National  Bank,  of 
which  his  father  was  president,  in  1867,  claimea  to 
have  sold  all  his  certificates  in  1886,  was  charged  w^ith 
complicity  in  the  wrecking  of  the  bank  in  1887,  and 
waa  tried  and  convicted  in  October,  1888.  He  was 
ffranted  a  new  trial,  in  which  the  jury  disagreed,  in 
May,  1889 ;  was  tried  a  third  time,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  imprisonment  in  October  fol- 
low injir,  and  died  pending  decision  on  a  writ  of  error. 

Fayerweather,  Daniel  B*,  merchant,  bom  in  Stepney, 
Conn.,  in  1821 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  15, 
1890.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  witti  a  farmer, 
and  at  its  termination  learned  the  snoemaker's  trade 
in  Bridgeport.  He  worked  at  his  trade  till  prostrated 
with  shoemaker's  colic,  when  he  bought  a  tin-ped- 
dle i^s  outfit  and  began  tramping  Virginia.  Wiiere 
he  could  not  sell  for  cash  be  took  hides  in  payment. 
On  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  resumed  liis  trade 
in  Bridgeport.  He  remained  there  till  1854,  when  he 
removed  to  New  York  city  and  entered  the  employ 
of  Hoyt  Brothers,  leather  dealers.  In  1870  the  firm 
was  dissolved,  and  AJr.  Fayerweather,  H.  S.  Latlcw, 
and  J.  B.  Hoyt  established  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Ho^'t  & 
Co.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  the  remaining 
partners  continued  the  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  Fayerweather  &  Ladew,  which  has  since  remained 
unchanged.  Mr.  Fayerweather  was  noted  in  finan- 
cial circles  for  strict  commercial  rectitude.  He  was 
retiring  and  economical  in  habits,  but  always  ready  to 
assist  deserving  charities.  Outside  the  circ'les  of  busi- 
ness ooquoiutances  and  personal  friends,  he  was  but 
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little  known,  and  the  publication  of  that  part  of  his 
will  bequeathing?  more  than  $2,000,000  to  various 
charitable  aod  educational  institutions,  and  directing 
that  a  further  sum,  estimated  at  $8,000,000,  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  three  executors  for  distribution  among 
public  in^stitutions  according  to  private  instructions, 
excited  wide  attention.  His  specific  bequests  were: 
$25,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  $25,000  to  St. 
Luke^s  Hospital,  $25,000  to  the  Manhattan  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  $10,000  to  the  Woman's  Hospital, 
$10,000  to  Alount  binai  Hospital,  all  in  New  York 
citv ;  total,  $95,000  ;  $200,000  to  Yale  College  and 
$l50.000  to  its  Scientific  School,  $200,000  to  Colum- 
bia College,  $200,000  to  Cornell  University,  $100,000 
to  Bowdoin  College,  $100,000  to  Amherst  College, 
$100,000.  to  WUliams  College-  $100,000  to  Dart- 
mouth College,  $100,000  to  Wesleyan  University, 
$100,000  to  Rochester  University,  $100,000  to  Ham- 
ilton College,  $100,000  to  tht.  University  of  Virginia, 
$100,000  to  Lincoln  Universitv,  $100,000,  to  Hamp- 
ton University,  $100,000  to  Maryville  College^  and 
$50,000  each  to  the  Union  Theological  Semmarv 
and  Lafayette,  Marietta,  Adelbert,  Wabash,  and  Park 
Colleges ;  total.  $2,100,000 ;  total  of  specific  public 
bequests.  $2,195,000.  In  January.  1891,  Mrs.  Fayer- 
weather  began  proceedings  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
bating of  tne  will,  on  the  ground  that,  while  she  did 
not  ooiect  to  the  public  Mquests,  she  was  unwilling 
that  the  executors  should  receive  $8,000,000.  On 
March  9  the  suit  was  withdrawn,  on  an  agreement  by 
the  residuary  legatees  to  divide  the  residuary  estate 
between  Yale,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  the 
Women's  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals  in  New  York. 

Fliher,  Eliiabeth  JefEmon,  actress,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  1810 :  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  18, 
1 890.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  son  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  an  £Dgli»h  actor  contemporary  with 
David  Garrick,  and  made  her  first  appeanmcc  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  Rosina  in  the  "  SDanish  Barber,"  in  1827. 
In  18S4  she  first  appeared  in  New  York  city  as  Ophe- 
lia, and  later  she  supported  Sheridan  Knowles,  and 
was  the  first  actress  in  the  United  States  to  assume  the 
parts  of  Julia  in  ^'  The  Hunchback  "  and  Constance  in 
**  The  Love  Chase."  She  became  a  favorite  support 
of  Forrest,  who  pronounced  her  the  best  Lady  Mac- 
beth he  ever  saw,  and  was  the  original  Pauline  Des- 
chappelles  in  America.  She  succeeded  her  brother, 
father  of  the  present  Joseph  Jefferson,  as  manager  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1842.  She  first  married  Samuel 
Chapman,  in  1885  Augustus  Richardson,  and  in  1849 
Charles  J.  B.  Fi slier.  She  was  popular  as  Marianne 
in  **The  Wife"  Gertrude  in  ^'^Loan  of  a  Lover," 
Eliza  in  ''The  Dumb  Belle,"  and  Gabrielle  in  ''  Tom 
Noddy's  Secret." 

Fiioar,  Horatio  Qatei,  merchant,  bom  in  Huntinirdon, 
Pa.,  April  21, 1888;  died  in  Punjcatawney,  Jefferson 
County,  Pa.,  May  8,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1855  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Common  Council  ot  Huntingdon  in  1862- 
*66  ;  county  auditor  in  1865-*68,  burgess  in  1874-77  ; 
and  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1876.  In  1878  he 
was  elected  to  Conmss  from  the  18th  Pennsylvania 
District,  being  the  first  Republican  Congressman  ever 
elected  in  that  district,  and  was  re-elected  in  1880. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  as  a  member  ot 
the  select  committee  on  the  law  respecting  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice-President.  He  had  been  en- 
gaijed  for  many  years  in  mining,  shipping,  aud  whole- 
saling coal,  and  was  identified  with  other  large  indus- 
trial enterprises  in  his  State. 

Flsk,  OlintoiL  Bowen,  financier,  bom  in  Griggsville, 
Livingston  County.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1828;  died  in 
New  York  city,  July  9,  1890.  The  family  removed 
to  Lenawee  County,  Mich.,  while  he  was 'an  infant, 
and  when  nine  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
farmer.  On  the  remarriage  of  bis  mother  when  be 
was  thirteen  years  old  he  was  enabled  to  attend  Al- 
bion Seminary ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  to  enter 
Michigan  Universitjr  his  evesijrht  failed  him  and  he 
abandoned  a  collegiate  education  for  business.     Ho 


became  olerk  for  a  merchant  and  banker  at  Coldwa- 
ter,  Mich.,  and  in  1850,  after  manying  bis  employer's 
daughter,  was  taken  into  partnership.  In  1858  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  be  was  appointed 
Western  financial  numager  for  the  ^tna  Insunnce 
Company,  and  where  he  was  an  oi]g|Bnizer  of  the 
Union  Merchants'  Exchange.  At  the  be^nning  of 
the  civil  war  he  served  for  three  months  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Missouri  Home  Guards^.  In  July^  1862, 
at  t£ic  request  of  President  Lincoln,  he  raided  the 
88d  Missouri  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned colonel,  and  went  to  the  front.  In  September 
he  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis  to  organize  a  brigade,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  iNov.  24, 
and,  returning  to  the  field,  lie  serveain  the  Anoy  of 
the  Tennessee  till  June,  18A8,  when  he  was  given 
command  of  the  military  district  of  Southeastern  Mis- 
souri. In  March,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Noithem  Missouri,  and 
Buooessfully  defended  the  State  capital  against  at- 
tacks by  the  Confederates  under  Generals  Prioe,  Mar- 
maduke,  and  Shelby.  For  this  he  was  voted  the 
thanks  of  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives  and 
commissioned  miyor-general  of  State  militia.  He  was 
brevetted  mfgor-general  of  United  States  Volnnteera 
May  18,  1865,  and  tendered  his  resignation ;  but,  in- 
stead of  being  relieved  from  duty,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freed  men's  Bureau 
for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  held  this  office  tiU 
1866,  and  in  the  mean  time  secured  the  founding  of 
Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  colored 
youth,  of  whose  board  of  trustees  he  was  president 
till  his  death.  After  retiring  from  the  Fraedmen^a 
Bureau  he  engaged  in  railroad  and  insurance  busi- 
ness, became  a  trustee  of  Drew  Theological  Seminaiy 
and  of  other  institutions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  president  of  the  Indian  Commission 
l)x>m  1872  till  his  death.  In  1886  he  received  19,50^ 
votes  as  Prohibition  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  in  1888  251,147  as  candidate  of  that  party 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Flak,  FhotlTU  Kavasales,  clergyman,  bom  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago  about  1807 ;  died  m  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.  7, 1890.  He  was  removed  in  infancy  to  Smyrna, 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  lost  nearly  all  his*  relatives  by 
a  pestilence ;  spent  his  early  years  in  gathering  fig» 
and  working  in  a  fig-curing  establishment ;  was  sent 
to  a  Jesuit  college  in  Malta,  where  the  Rev.  Photius 
Fisk,  an  American  missionary,  found  him  and  per- 
suaded him  to  come  to  tbe  United  States  to  be  edu- 
cated :  and,  after  studying  at  Amherst  College,  re- 
turned to  Greece  as  an  agent  of  the  Board  of  Fordgn 
Missions  on  the  ship  that  conveyed  a  cargo  of  provis- 
ions for  the  starving  Greeks.  lie  landed  at  Malta  in 
1827,  shortly  before  the  memorable  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  and,  seeing  no  wav  of  aiding  his  countrymen 
in  their  struggle  for  independence^  returned  to  the 
United  States.  In  1828  he  was  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  Congregational  Church  and  began  prepar- 
ing for  the  minist^.  He  was  graduated  at  Auburn 
(N.  Y.)  Theological  Seminary,  ordained  in  Halifax. 
Vt,  and  preached  in  various  parts  of  New  England 
till  1840.  He  then  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  had 
his  name  changed  by  act  of  Congress  fK)m  Kavasales 
to  that  of  his  first  benefactor,  Photius  Fisk.  and  was- 
appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  nayr  by  Presiaent  Har- 
rison on  the  recommendation  of  «John  Quincy  Adams. 
He  was  first  assigned  to  the  United  States  frigate 
"  Columbia,"  in  which  he  sailed  from  New  York  dty 
on  a  three  years*  cruise  on  July  22, 1842.  On  his  re- 
turn he  made  a  long  report  on  the  treatment  of  ma- 
rines and  sailors  in  the  navy,  thus  beginning  the  agi- 
tation— which  he  promoted  in  all  practicfi  ways — 
that  resulted  in  the  prohibition  of  flogging  on  men- 
of-war  iti  1850.  After  this  he  made  a  throe  years' 
cruise  on  the  United  States  frigate  ^^  Raritan,"  during 
which  he  collected  a  large  amount  of  botanical  curios- 
ities and  treasures,  afterward  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernment conservatory.  In  1858  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Hoston  Navy  Yard,  and  while  stationed  there  asso- 
ciated intimately  with  the  leaders  in  the  anti-slaveiy 
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movemeDt  and  became  a  pronounced  fi-ee-thinker.  In 
1859  he  W8A  introduced  to  John  Brown,  whom  ho 
subsequently  aided  with  advice  and  funds  in  his  ef- 
fort to  free  the  colored  race.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  his  religious  views  led  him  to  contemplate 
resigning ;  but  he  was  induced  to  withhold  his  appli- 
cation, and,  aftei  a  long  leave  of  absence,  he  was  re- 
tiT^d  witli  the  rank  of  captain  in  1868  He  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune,  frave  more  than  $50,000  in  char- 
ity, and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  poor  of  Boston. 

Htts,  James  Franklin,  author,  born  m  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  in  1840;  died  there,  Jan.  11,  1890.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1861,  and  soon  afterward  entered 
the  army  as  a  private.  On  several  occasions  he  dis- 
tinjrubbed  himself  and  was  rewarded  with  promo- 
tions, and  for  his  services  in  the  114th  New  York 
Intantrv,  with  Gen.  Banks  in  Louisiana  and  with 
Gen.  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  com- 
missioned major.  He  began  his  literary  career  while 
a  boy,  continued  it  through  the  war,  and  followed  it 
almost  exclusively  afterward.  Besides  corresponding 
with  several  newspapers,  he  had  written  for  the 
various  literary  syndicates,  and  contributed  poems, 
sketches,  and  stones  to  *^  BaUou's  Magazine,*'  ^*  Har- 
per's Magazine,"  '*  Lippincott's  Magazine,"  **  Bel- 
ford's  MSgazine."  "The  Galaxy."  "Hearth  and 
Home,"  "  Youth's  Companion,"  ^*  New  York  Week- 
ly," and  "Packard's  Monthly."  His  best  known 
novels  are  "The  Parted  Veil."  "A  Version,"  "A 
Modem  Miracle,"  and  "  Captun  Kidd's  Gold."  He 
was  also  a  popular  Democratic  campaign  orator. 

Forepangn  (properly  FoirelNHigh)|  Aum,  showman, 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  28, 1881 ;  died  there, 
Jan.  22, 1890.  He  began  life  as  a  butcher  boy  in  his 
native  city,  ran  away  th>m  home  when  sixteen  yean 
old,  and  worked  in  a  butcher's  shop  in  Cincinnaii  two 
years,  then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and,  after  work- 
ing a  while  at  his  trade,  established  a  stage  line,  which 
he  conducted  till  1854.  He  then  became  a  horse  dealer, 
and  in  the  first  years  of  the  civil  war  made  consider- 
able money  fiimishing  horses  to  street  railroad  com- 
panies, which  were  becoming  crippled  by  the  demand 
for  honies  for  military  purposes.  In  1861  he  supplied 
62  picked  horses  to  John  O'Brien  for  his  waffon  cir- 
cus. During  the  ne.\f  four  years  O'Brien  became 
heavily  indebted  to  Mr.  Forepaugb,  and  in  April, 
1865,  the  latter  bought  the  circus,  added  to  it  Jen^ 
Mabie's  menagerie  of  2  elephants  and  8  other  ani- 
mals, engl^^ed  Dan  Hice  for  down,  and  began  his 
career  as  a  showman  in  opposition  to  Phineas  T.  Bar- 
num.  When  he  set  out  he  had  110  horses,  14  cages  of 
animals,  and  1  ticket  wagon ;  in  1877,  when  his  circus 
last  traveled  by  wagon,  it  had  nearly  800  employes, 
and  after  that  be  traveled  entirely  oy  rail,  using  8 
trains  of  carB,  and  having  75  cages,  800  horses,  and 
more  than  400  emplo^^s.  His  career  as  a  showman 
was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  success,  and  he  died 
possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  in  Philadel- 
phia and'Brooklv'n. 

FoZf  Daniel  Hilleri  lawyer,  bom  in  Philadelnhla,  Pa., 
June  16,  1809 ;  died  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March 
20,  1890.  He  received  a  common-scoool  education, 
learned  the  business  of  conveyancing,  became  the 
real-estate  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailrood  Com- 
pany, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November, 
1878.  Through  having  lai^  real-estate  interests  in 
his  chaiige  and  many  estates  committed  to  him  for  set- 
tlement, he  was  conspicuous  in  public  life  Irom  the 
day  of  his  majority.  From  1880  till  1854  he  was  a 
member  of  the  boiurd  of  school  directors  of  the  North- 
em  Liberties,  and  for  several  years  was  president  of 
the  board ;  tor  nine  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Health ;  from  1858  till  1861  he  was  a  select 
councilman;  in  1861  and  1865  he  was  defeated  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  mayor;  in  1868  he  Vas 
elected  mayor,  and  in  a  contest  in  the  courts  wus  the 
only  Democratic  candidate  declared  entitled  to  office. 
In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  a  mem- 
ber of  an  expert  committee  to  examine  the  subject  of 
mail  transportation.  In  1881  he  was  active  in  the 
mnnimpal  reform  movement;  and  in  1885  was  ap- 


bv  President  Cleveland  Superintendent  of 
the  Unitea  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia. 

Franaloliy  Joseph,  clergyman,  bom  in  Scino,  Switzer- 
land, Nov.  80,  1817 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
18, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  Seminary  olMouza. 
in  Milan,  and  in  the  College  of  the  Pollcuj^io,  Italy ; 
was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  1840 ;  was  i>astor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice  twelve 
years,  and  principal  of  the  Normal  School  in  Milan 
two  years;  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1856. 
For  three  years  he  labored  in  the  parish  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  and  was  then  given  chaige  of  the  new 
parish  of  St.  Peter,  with  which  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Besides  organizing  the  parish  he  built  St. 
Peter's  Church,  the  old  and  the  new  St.  Peter's  Hos- 
pital, St.  Peter's  Academy,  and  St.  Peter's  Free  Kin- 
deigarten  School ;  oivanized  the  Lea^e  of  the  Cross 
for  temperance  work;  and  was  active  in  promot- 
ing many  denominational  and  public  charities.  His 
golden  jubilee,  celebrated  June  7, 1890,  in  his  church, 
was  continued  a  week^  and  included  a  public  reception 
in  the  Academy  of  M:u8ic. 

R«nflh,Joli]L  A.,  journalist,  bora  in  Gilmauton,  N.  H., 
May  28, 1819 ;  died  in  Bois^  City,  Idaho,  Oct.  2. 1890. 
He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  "  New 
Hampshire  Statesman."  in  Concord;  was  publisher 
and  associate  editor  of  the  "  Herald  of  Freedom  "  there, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  New  England  anti-slavery 
newspapers,  for  five  years ;  was  editor  of  the  "  East- 
em  ffoumal"  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  for  two  years;  and, 
removing  to  Ohio  in  1854,  was  editor  of  the  "  Tele- 
graph," the  "  Press,"  and  the  Cleveland  "  Moming 
Leader"  for  six  years.  In  1858-'59  he  was  a  member  ot 
the  Ohio  Legislature.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  to  a 
clerkship  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington ; 
in  1864  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Direct  Tax  Commissioners  for  North 
Carolina,  whither  he  at  once  removed ;  in  1867  was  a 
delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  ;  and 
in  1868  was  elected  to  Congress  fVx)m  the  Nor'h  Caro- 
lina district  as  a  Bepublican.  At  the  close  of  his  term 
he  was  chosen  seigeant-at-arms  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  he  held  the  office  for  nine  years.  In  July, 
1880,  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  Ute  Commission.  He  had  lived  in  Idaho 
since  his  last  appointment,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  editor  of  the  "  Bois6  City  Sun." 

Frothingham,  laaao  H»  financier,  bom  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1807 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.^Oct.  20, 1890. 
He  was  engaged  in  business  in  Boston  till  about  1840, 
and  then  removed  his  residence  to  Brooklyn,  and  en- 
tered mercantile  life  in  New  York  city.  He  was  one  ot 
the  organizersi  of  the  Nassau  Bank  in  Brooklyn,  and  its 
presideDt  till  1865 ;  was  President  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  city  lix)m  1865  till  1878 ;  and 
was  treasurer  of  the  Home  Life-insurance  Com- 
pany, treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
director  of  the  Home  Fire-insurance  Company,  ana 
one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  and  the  St.  Nicholas  National  Banks  in  New 
York  dty.  During  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  Mr. 
Frothingham  took  an  active  interest  in  its  public  in- 
stitutions. He  was  a  founder  and  for  many  yeara 
President  of  the  Brooklyn  Hospital ;  a  founder  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  president  of  its  board  of 
directors  for  thirty-five  years ;  And  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Society,  the  Art  Association,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Library. 

Gallatin,  Albert  Solas,  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  in  1799 ;  died  there,  Feb.  25, 1890.  He  was  a  son 
of  Albert  Gallatin,  the  financier  and  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  under  President  Madison ;  was 
educated  at  Princeton ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1815  he  accompanied  his  father 
on  his  mission  as  United  States  minister  to  France, 
and  in  1826  went  with  him  when  he  was  appointed 
envoy  to  Great  Britain.  He  practiced  law  several 
years  in  Baltimore,  and  then  returned  to  New  York 
city  and  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Brokers. 
For  a  long  time  he  had  charge  of  important  fintmcial 
transactions  for  John  Jacob  Astor  the  first. 
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Gay,  Edwaid  J.,  manufacturer,  bom  in  Liberty,  Bed- 
ford county,  Va.,  Feb.  8, 1816;  died  in  Plaquemine, 
La.,  April  25,  1890.  In  1820  he  aooompanied  bia 
&ther's  family  to  Illinois,  and  four  years  later  to  8t. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  was  a  student  in  Augusta  CoWege, 
Kentucky,  in  1888-'84.  From  1888  till  1860  be  was  en- 
firaged  in  commercial  business  in  St.  Loubi(,  though  ho 
bad  established  his  home  in  Plaquemine,  La.,  in 
1855.  lie  was  closely  identided  witn  tlie  erection  of 
the  first  and  the  present  Merchants'  £xchange  build- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  and  was  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange  in  I^ew  Orleans  from  ita  organization, 
in  1883.  In  recent  years,  besides  his  commercial 
business,  ho  was  largely  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
manufacturing.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
8rd  Louisiana  District  as  a  Democrat  in  1884,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1880,  this  being  the  only  political 
office  he  ever  held.  In  Congress  he  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Glisson,  Oliver  Si,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Ohio,  in  1809 ; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1890.  He  was 
appointed  a  midsnipman  in  the  United  States  nav^. 
Nov.  1,  1826;  was  promoted  past  midshipman,  April 
18,  1882;  lieutenant,  March  8,  1887;  commanaer, 
Sept.  14,  1855;  captain,  July  16,  1862;  commodore. 
July  25,  1866;  ana  rear-admiral,  June  10,  1871 ;  ana 
was  retired  Jan.  18, 1871.  During  his  naval  career  he 
was  on  sea  duty  twenty-two  years  and  three  months, 
on  shore  or  other  duty  fitteen  years  and  nine  months, 
and  was  imemployed  twenty -six  years  and  one  month. 
He  made  his  first  cruise,  to  tbe  West  Indies,  in  1827-'28 ; 
to  the  Mediterranean  in  1886 :  commanded  the  schooner 
"  Reefer"  in  the  Mexican  War;  accompanied  Perry's 
expedition  to  Japan  in  1 852-' 55 ;  and  commanded  at 
the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadelphia  in  1857.  In  1862, 
while  commanding  the  steamer  ^^  Mount  Vernon."  of 
the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  he  savea  the 
transport  *^  Mississippi,"  with  Gen.  Butler  and  1,500 
men.  on  board,  whicn  had  run  aground  on  Frying  Pan 
Shoals,  off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  while  on  the  way 
to  New  Orleans.  Later,  he  burned  a  Confederate 
**  lightboat"  directly  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Caswell. 
In  1868  he  commanded  the  steam  sloop  *^  Mohican  " 
in  pursuit  of  the  privateer  "  Alabama."  In  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  and  January,  1865,  he  took  part  in  the  at- 
tacks on  Fort  Fisher,  commanding  the  8rd  Division 
of  the  fleet.  Atter  the  war  he  commanded  the  League 
Island  naval  station  and  the  European  squadron. 

QoSf  Milton  B.,  educator,  bom  m  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  Dec.  17, 1831 ;  died  there,  Nov.  8,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  Alleghany  College  in  1854  j  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  m  Madison 
College,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  1854-^57;  principal  of 
North  Illinois  University,  Henry,  111.,  for  three  years ; 
principal  of  the  Sharpsburg  ?Pa.)  Academy;  and 
principal  of  the  Third  Ward  Scliool,  Alleghenv,  for 
four  years.  From  1867  till  1882  ho  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Western  University,  Allegheny;  in 
1882  was  chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy in  Alleghany  College ;  and  from  1884  till  his 
death  was  Chancellor  of  Wcs^tora  UniverHitv.  He  had 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  publisned  several 
works  on  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

Cbay.  fflram,  jurist,  born  in  Salem.  Washington  Coun- 
tv,  N.  Y.,  in  1801 ;  died  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  >Iay  6,  1890. 
He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1821,  studied 
law,  wiw  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  Elmira 
in  1825-'28.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1883,  and  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Elmira  District  in  1836,  serving  there  on  the 
Committee  on  Claims.  In  1838,  before  retiring  from 
Congresp,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Silas  Wright 
circuit  judge  and  Vice-('hancellor  of  the  6th  Judi- 
cial District  of  New  York,  and  his  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  reference.  On  the 
abolition  of  these  offices  soon  afterward  he  retired  to 
private  practice,  from  which  he  wan  called  in  1847  by 
his  election  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York.  In  1851  he  was  re-elected  for  the  term  that 
expired  in  1859.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D: 
from  Union  College  in  1867. 


HtrtnDi  J,  Hiwrd,  deiigyman,  bom  in  Washingtoii 
County,  Pa.,  April  6,  1880;  died  in  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
June  9,  1890.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  yery  early 
age,  succeeded  in  making  a  living  as  a  farmer's  boy 
for  a  tew  yean,  and  afterward  learned  the  saddlers 
trade  in  Pittsburg.  Bemoving  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  he 
entered  the  college  there,  and  was  graduated  with 
high  honors.  He  entered  the  Universalist  ministiy  in 
1854,  and  soon  received  a  call  to  Quincy,  111.  His 
next  parish  was  in  Cincinnati,  and  subsequently  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  tne  Messiah  in  Buffalo 
for  fourteen  years.  Thence  he  removed  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  1881  he  united  with  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  he  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Wa- 
verly, N.  Y.,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  an  orator 
he  achieved  considerable  distinction,  and  delivered 
many  addresses  before  literary  associations  and  at 
college  commencements  and  religious  conventions.  In 
]870lie  delivered  the  centennial  address  of  the  Uni- 
versalist denomination  at  Boston.  His  works  com- 
prise discourses,  lectures,  orations,  and  a  volume  of 
poetry  **  Wanderings  on  Parnassus  "  (1884). 

.  Ha^wTf  Fletoher,  publisher,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
Oct.  7.  1828 ;  died  there,  May  22.  1890.  He  was  the 
seoona  and  last  surviving  son  of  Fletcher  Harper,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  brothers  who  estabiianed  the 
publishing  house  of  Harper  <&  Brothers.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  made  a  voyage,  as  a  sailor  before  the 
mast,  to  China.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  Columbia  College,  traveled  for  a'vear 
in  Europe,  became  connected  with  the  publisning 
firm  at  an  early  age,  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1869, 
and  in  1877  succeeded  his  father  in  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  ^^  Harper's  Weekly  *'  and  the  other  serial  pub- 
lications of  the  house.  Smoe  1880  he  had  not  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  business.  Ho  was  an  ade^t 
in  manly  sports,  a  man  of  artistic,  literary,  and  mui»i- 
cal  talents,  and  a  discriminating  collector  of  books, 
works  of  art,  and  bric-a-brac,  fie  was  president  for 
many  years  of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Aaylmn 
for  the  Insane  at  Middletown,  and  was  an  early  and 
active  member  of  the  Union  League  Club. 

HavBiL)  Samuel  Bnahi  physician,  born  in  Sheridan, 
Chautauqua  County.  N.  i.,  in  1827;  died  in  Chicago, 
111.,  May  5.  1890.  He  removed  to  Illinois  in  1884, 
studied  medicine  and  surgery,  and  achieved  a  wide 
reputation  for  his  skill  as  a  surgeon.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered  his  services  and 
went  to  the  field  with  the  first  troops  from  Hlinois  as 
brigade  surgeon.  He  enjoyed  the  }>ersonal  friend- 
ship of  Qen.  Grant;  was  promoted  rapidly  to  division, 
corps,  and  general  army  surgeon ;  and  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Generals  Grant,  Hancock,  and  Heintscloaan. 

Hedge.  Frederiok  Henry,  educator,  bom  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Dec.  12,  1805:  died  there,  Aug.  21,  1890.  He 
was  a  son  of  Levi  Hedge.  LL.  D.,  a  well-known  teach- 
er in  his  day.  In  1818  ne  accompanied  George  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  to  Germany  as  a  companion. 
After  studying  there  five  years  he  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge and  was  ^duated  at  Harvard  College  in  1825, 
and  at  its  Divinity  School  in  1828.  He  was  ordainca 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  West  Cambridge 
(now  Arlington)  in  1829  ;  accepted  a  call  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Congregational  Churcn  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in 
1835,  and  Rer\'ed  it  till  1850 ;  was  pastor  of  West- 
minster Church  in  Providence,  B.  L,  fh)m  1850  till 
1856 ;  was  called  to  the  church  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
in  1856 ;  and  retired  from  active  pastoral  labor  in 
1872.  In  1857  he  became  teacher  of^ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  in  1872  Professor 
of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  Harvard 
University,  and  he  held  the  former  chair  till  1877  and 
the  latter  till  1881.  Dr.  Hed^  was  President  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  and  editor  of  the 
"(Christian  Examiner"  for  several  years.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  D.  D.  and  LL.  t>.  He  was  au- 
thor of  several  hymns  and  a  number  of  widely  read 
books;  amonsr  the  latter  "Prose  Writers  of^  Ger- 
many "  (Philadelphia,  1848 ;  8d  ed.,  1871)  ;  "  Chris- 
tian Liturey  for  the  tJse  of  tlie  Church  "  (Boi^ton,  ■ 
1853);  "  Reason  in  Religion"  (1865;  2d  ed.,  1875); 
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*»  The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition  "  (1870); 
**  The  Ways  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  E&s&ys  "  (1877) ; 
**  Atheism  in  Philosophy,  and  other  Essays"  (1884); 
and  ^^  Hours  with  German  Classics"  (1886). 

TTAllmiin,  William,  manutacturer,  born  in  Albi^, 
Bhein-Hessen.  Germany,  Oct.  11,  1824;  died  in 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Sept.  22,  1890.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1848,  and,  settling  in  Evansville, 
learned  the  machinist's  trade.  In  1847  he  be^^an 
building  a  larffo  machine  shop  and  foundry,  which  he 
<:ompleted  and  operated  till  his  death.  He  was  also 
president  of  a  company  owninsf  a  cotton  mill  in 
which  25,000  yar^  ot  sheeting  and  drills  were  manu- 
factured daily.  He  served  for  six  years  in  the  city 
oouncil ;  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1870,  and  to  the  State  Senate  in  1876 ;  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
1876 ;  was  elected  to  Confess  from  the  1st  Indiana 
District  as  a  Republican  in  1878  and  1880 ;  and  was 
•defeated  lor  a  third  term  in  1882.  While  in  Congress 
he  served  on  the  committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  on 
the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  nver. 

Hfiisi,  Miohael,  clergyman,  bom  in  Pfahldorf,  Bava- 
ria, April  12,  1818;  died  in  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  March 
26,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Newbury  in  1885;  took  a  theological  course  in  the 
University  of  Munich ;  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  in  Eichstadt:  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
Oct.  18,  1840.  In  1848  he  came  to  the  United  States 
■and  was  appointed  pastor  of  a  church  in  Covington, 
Kv. ;  and  in  the  following  jear,  on  the  consecration 
ot  Dr.  John  Martin  Henni  as  first  Bishop  of  Mil- 
waukee, he  removed  to  that  city  and  became  the 
bishop^s  secretary.  In  1846  he  founded  St.  Mary's 
-Church  ;  then  spent  two  years  in  Europe ;  was  chosen 

S resident  of  tli«  Salesianum  on  his  return  ;  and  on  the 
ivision  of  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee  was  appointed 
first  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  La  Crosse,  and  was 
consecrated  Sept.  6,  1868.  Under  his  administration 
the  Franciscan  Sisters  were  established  in  La  Crosse, 
the  Christian  Brothers  opened  St.  John's  CoUefire  in 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  had  several  flourishing  schools  in  various  parts 
•of  the  State.  By  1878  his  diocese  comprised  86 
-churches  with  resident  pastors,  50  others  that  were 
visited  regularly,  40  priests,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  45,000.  On  March  14.  1880,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Adrianople  and  Coadjutor  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  on  April  23, 1882,  received  the  pallium 
4U  second  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

Hieitand,  John  A.,  journalist,  bom  in  East  Donegal 
Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1824;  died 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  13, 1890.  He  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm;  received  a  collegiate  education;  studied 
law;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  In  1852, 
'1853,  and  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
AS  a  Whig;  and  in  1858  he  relinquished  the  practice 
of  law  and  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lan- 
•caster  **  Examine!*."  with  which  he  remained  till  1889, 
when  he  retired  from  business.  From  1871  till  1879 
he  was  naval  officer  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  18S4  and  1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress  fVom  the 
9th  Pennsylvania  District  as  a  Republican.  He  served 
on  the  committees  on  War  Claims,  Printing,  and  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Hendflnon,  Peter,  horticulturist,  bom  in  Path  head, 
near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  25,  1828;  died  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  17, 1890.  He  received  a  vil- 
lage-school education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  gardener 
when  fifteen  years  old,  secured  two  of  the  medals 
ottered  by  the' Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
best  herbarium  of  native  and  exotic  nlants,  and  re- 
moved to  New  York  city  in  1840.  After  working  in 
nurseries  in  Astoria,  Long  Island,  and  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  he  established  himself  as  a  market  gardener  in 
Jersey  City  in  1847,  and  remained  there  till  his  death. 
For  many  years  he  confined  himself  to  his  original 
business,  and  then  gradually  engaged  in  ornamental 
gardening,  floriculture,  and  seed  growing,  becoming 
one  of  the  foremost  seedsmen  in  the  country.    He  was 


an  acknowled^^ed  authority  in  his  specialties,  and  gave 
annual  exhibitions  of  flowers  and  plants  in  his  New 
York  store.  He  was  author  ot  ^^  Gardening  for 
Profit"  (New  York,  1866;  8d  edition,  1886):  "Prac- 
tical Floriculture  "  (1868) ;  *'  Gardening  for  Pleasure  " 
(1875) ;  **  Handbook  of  Plants  "  (1881 ;  revised  edition, 
1889) ;  "  Garden  and  Farm  Topics."  (1884) ;  and  ''  How 
the  Farm  pays"  (1884). 

Hewitt,  John  HiU,  balladist,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
July  11,  1801;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md..  Oct.  7,  1890. 
He  yroA  educated  at  the  United  State^^i  Military  Acad- 
emy, was  one  of  the  band  of  cadets  who  attempted  to 
blow  up  the  place,  resigned  from  the  army,  and  spent 
some  time  in  the  South  studying  law,  teaching  music, 
and  writing  for  the  press.  In  1826  he  settled  m  Balti- 
more. While  he  was  engaged  there  in  literary  work, 
he  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe  were  rival  contestants  for 
prizes  ottered  by  a  local  paper  for  the  best  story  and 
the  best  poem.  Both  writers  tried  for  each  prize. 
Poe  won  the  story  prize  with  "  A  Manuscript  round 
in  a  Bottle,"  and  Hewitt  the  poem  prize  with  **  The 
Song  of  the  Wind."  Each  writer  believed  he  should 
have  received  both  prizes,  and  at  their  first  meeting 
on  the  street  thev  engaged  in  a  knock-down  fight 
Besides  his  ballads,  of  which  *^  The  MinstrePs  Ke- 
tum  from  the  War"  is  the  best  known,  Mr.  Hewitt 
wrote  the  comedy  of  "  The  Governess,"  which  was 
successfully  produced,  and  the  play  '^  Washington ;  or 


HiokSf  Thamasi  an  American  portrait  smd^ genre 
painter,  bom  in  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 
18,  1828;  died  at  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1890. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  representatives  of  what  may 
be  termed  tlie  second  period 
of  American  art,  a  period 
dominated  by  five  portrait  and 
landscape  painters — Harding. 
Weir,  Cole,  Dou^i^htv,  and 
Durand.  Of  this  penocT,  which 
dates  from  the  foundation  of 
the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, Harding  was  a  leader  in 
Boston  and  Henry  Inman  in 
New  Yorkj  where  the  latter 
was  soon  tollowed  by  Elliott 
Baker,  Page,  Le  Clear.  Hunt- 
ington, and  Hicks,  tne  con- 
temporaries of  Healy,  Ames, 
Hunt,  and  Staigg,  of  Boston, 
and  an  older  artist.  Sully,  of 

Philadelphia.  Of  the  New  York  ^up,  Mr.  Daniel 
Huntington  is  now  the  only  survivor.  It  was  in 
early  youth,  at  a  time  when  the  profession  of  art 
offered  few  inducements  in  this  country,  that  Mr. 
Hicks  began  his  studies  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acade- 
my of  Design,  continuing  them  at  the  National 
Academy  in  New  York.  Although  he  painted  some 
landscapes,  Mr.  Hicks  occupied  himself  for  tiie  most 
part  with  the  figure,  and  his  first  important  picture, 
exhibited  in  1841,  represented  "  The  Death  ot  Abel." 
In  his  earlier  years  the  DCisseldorf  Academy  was  the 
goal  of  American  art  students;  but  on  his  first  visit 
to  Europe,  where  he  spent  the  years  between  1845  and 
1849,  he  studied  in  Paris  under  Couture  in  addition  to 
the  usual  visit  to  Italy.  Mr.  Hicks,  therefore,  should 
share  with  William  M.  Hunt  the  honor  of  leading  the 
American  art  movement  toward  Paris.  In  the  course 
of  his  four  years  abroad  he  studied  in  London  and 
Florence  as  well  as  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter city  he  painted  several  pictures  of  some  importance, 
among  them  a  half-length  figure  entitled  *'  Italia." 
Such  a  prolongjed  perioa  of  foreign  study  was  excep- 
tional at  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  did  much  to  aid 
professional  success.  On  resuminpthe  active  prajctice 
of  his  profession  in  New  York^Mr.  Hicks  soon  earned 
a  high  rank  in  popular  estimation  as  a  portrait  painter. 
Among  his  sitters,  who  have  included  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Americans  of  his  lifetime,  have 
been  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Lincoln,  Longfel- 
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low,  fiiyant.  Holmes,  Halledk,  Bayard  Taylor,  Gen. 
Meade,  WilUam  M.  ETortR,  and  Uonry  Ward  Beech- 
er.  Uia  portraits  of  Hamilton  Fisk  and  Mayors  Tie- 
mann  and  Gunther  are  in  the  New  York  City  Hall. 
Between  1851  and  1855  he  punted  a  somewhat  notable 
picture  of  the  representative  authors  of  the  United 
States  and  another  of  the  governors  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hicks  gained  a  subetautiid  success  in  portraiture,  and 
his  best  work  is  to  be  credited  with  an  apt  preserva- 
tion of  likenesses  and  a  mellowness  ana  sometimes 
a  warmth  of  color  probably  attributable  in  part  to 
the  influence  of  Couture.  His  pictures  were  usually 
suave,  pleasing,  and  elaborate  rather  than  distinctive^ 
ly  individual  and  powerful,  and  it  can  not  be  said 
that  he  exercised  anj  marker!  influence  upon  the  art 
of  his  time  or  that  his  work  will  be  highly  esteemed 
in  the  future  for  its  technical  qualities.  Mr.  Hicks 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  De8ig:n 
in  1851,  and  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Artists' 
Fund  Society,  and  was  its  president  irom  1878  to  18S5. 

EOlggtoB,  aMil  manuiacturer,  bom  in  Gray,  Me., 
May  12, 1818;  died  in  New  York  dty,  June  1, 1890. 
He  was  a  son  of  a  ship-builder  in  Portland,  Me., 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  Arm  of  exporters  in 
that  city,  and  with  his  brother,  Elias  S.  Biggins, 
came  to  New  York  dty  in  1887  and  engaged  in  the 
retail  carpet  business,  under  the  Arm  name  of  A.  <& 
£.  S.  Higgins.  The  Arm  built  a  factory  in  Jersey 
City  in  IMO  for  the  manu&oture  of  carpets,  beinf 
pioneers  in  this  industiy  in  the  United  States,  and 
subsequently  erected  similar  establishments  in  Brook- 
lyn, Hallet's  Cove,  Astoria,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Havcr^ 
straw.  About  1852  he  retired  from  the  manufacturing 
business,  and  began  investing  his  wealth  in  choice 
securities  and  up-town  real  estate,  and  for  many  years 
met  with  uniform  success ;  but  in  late  years  he  made 
injudicious  investments,  in  which  he  lost  much  of  his 
fortune. 

Hogan,  Thomas  Matthew,  artist,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, about  1842;  died  m  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  April  6, 
1890.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy, 
studied  sketching  and  drawing  on  wood,  and  began 
his  art  career  as  a  war  pictorial  correspondent  for 
"  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  "  m  1861.  He 
sketched  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
civil  war,  including  the  scones  connected  with  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  Soon  after  com- 
pleting a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson,  he  withdrew  with  Frank  Schell 
from  the  Leslie  establishment,  and  the  two  artists 
opened  the  studio  in  the  Moflat  Building  so  well 
known  to  artists,  engravers,  publishers,  editors,  and 
literary  workers.  The  Arm  of  Schell  &  Hogan  was 
successful  from  the  start,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  pub- 
lisher of  illustrated  papers  or  books  in  the  country 
who  has  not  engaged  the  services  of  its  members. 
Some  of  their  most  important  work  was  done  for 
magazines  and  books  issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. ,  the  Century  Company,  and  Boston 
and  rhiladelphia  Arms.  Both  artists  made  many 
sketches  and  drawings  on  wood  for  ''*•  Picturesque 
Canada,"  and  superintended  the  entire  art  work  on 
that  publication. 

Homes,  Sydney  T.,  lawyer,  bora  in  Schaghticoke, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14, 1815  ;  di^  in  Baj 
City,  Mich.,  Jan.  17j  1890.  He  accompanied  his 
father's  family  to  Mornsville,  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1819,  received  an  academic  education,  spent  Ave 
years  as  a  civil  ensrineer,  and  wiis  admitted  to  the 
bar 'in  1841.  In  1848  and  1850  he  was  appointed  loan 
commissioner  for  Madison  County,  and  in  1851,  1855, 
and  1859  he  was  elected  judge  and  surrogate  for  the 
county,  serving  till  1864.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  22d  New  York  District, 
and  after  serving  one  term  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  partnership  with  Roscoe  Conkling  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.  In  1871,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his 
health,  he  removed  to  Bay  City,  and  there  became 
one  of  the  foremost  of  trial  lawyers. 

HoBmer,  Jean,  actress,  bom  in  Silver  Creek,  N.  T., 
Jan.  29,  1842:   died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  January 


1890.  She  attended  Wyoming  Seminary,  in  Alexan- 
der, N.  Y.,  a  short  time,  but  showed  a  tondnctts  for 
the  dramatic  stage  when  ten  yean  old,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  nallet  corps  m  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre,  Buffalo,  before  she  was  fifteen.  Unaer  the 
coaching  of  Barton  Hill,  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  a  speaking  part  in  the  same  tJieatre  as  Sally 
in  *^  Jack  Sheppara  "  in  1860,  and  soon  became  a  pro- 
nounced favorite.  From  supporting  star  performeit 
she  became  a  leading  lady,  and  her  success  an  such 
led  her  to  undertake  starring.  She  made  her  finit 
attempt  in  this  line  in  Philadcuphia  during  the  eeason 
of  1868-'64.  taking  the  part  of  Juliet  to  Barton  Hill's 
Romeo.  The  death  of  her  sister  caused  her  to  retire 
fVom  the  stage  for  two  years,  and  she  reappeared  in 
the  Winter  Garden,  New  York  cit}',  playing  as  Bian- 
ca  in  **  Fasio,"  the  countess  in  ^^  Love,"  Camille, 
Luoretia  Borgia.  Pauline  Deschapelles,  Parthenia, 
Mary  Tudor,  ana  Evadne.  During  recent  yean  she 
had  appeared  irregularly  as  star  ana  support,  and  bad 
spent  much  time  preparing  pupils  for  tne  stage. 

BawBf  Joseph  WuUainf  physician,  bora  in  Chatham, 
N.  B.,  Sept.  80,  1843 ;  died  at  sea,  June  7,  1690. 
When  fourteen  years  old  he  entered  the  printing 
oAioe  of  his  fathei^s  newspaper,  the  ^*  Colonial  Times.^ 
and  after  learning  the  trade  became  a  reporter  on  the 
paper,  and  in  1861-'62  was  provindal  parliamcntaiy 
reporter  for  the  ^^  Colonial  Times  '*  and  the  *''•  Colonial 
Farmer.''  In  1862  he  attended  the  academy  at 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  and  began  studying  medicine  ;  in 
1868  he  removed  to  New  York  city ;  and  in  18IM  he 
was  graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  He  at  once  entered  BcUevue 
Hospital  as  a  junior  assistant,  and  was  soon  promoted 
to  be  house  pnysician  and  house  surgeon.  In  1868  he 
was  appointed  attending  physician  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medical  and  Suivical  Belief  for  the  Outdoor  Poor  ot 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  also  clinical  Professor  of  Sui^ 
gery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univeraity  of 
New  York,  and  retained  both  offices  till  his  death. 
He  was  also  visiting  suigeon  to  St.  Francis  Hospital 
and  president  of  its  medical  board.  Dr.  Howe  was  a 
memoer  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
of  the  New  York  County  Biedical  iSocictv,  was  autJior 
of  several  technical  treatises  and  editorially  connected 
with  the  '•'•  Medical  Journal,"  and  was  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  Berlin 
when  fatallv  attacked  by  apoplei^. 

BawBf  WutoTf  lawyer,  bora  in  New  York  dty.  May 
8, 1849  ;  died  off  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug.  22, 1890.  rie 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1868,  and  at  the  Law  School  of  'Columbia, 
College  in  1870,  and  afterward  pursued  a  systematic 
course  of  study  in  French  and  German  and  in  litera- 
ture. He  also  studied  water-color  painting  and  land- 
scape gardening,  and  had  done  excellent  work  in  both 
of  tnese  branches  from  a  pure  love  of  artistic  study. 
In  1888, 1884.  and  1 885  he  was  a  Bepublicau  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly,  and  there  rendered  his  na- 
tive dtv  and  the  State  a  lai^e  service  in  combating 
political  corruption.  He  was  defeated  for  the  State 
Senate,  though  he  ran  far  ahead  of  his  party  ticket,  in 
1885;  and  on  July  31,  1888,  he  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Hewitt  a  member  of  the  reform  Board  of  New 
Aqueduct  Commissioners.  Mr.  Howe  was  a  member 
and  former  Secretary  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and 
member  of  the  Century,  University,  and  Down-Town 
Clubs.  He  published  ^'  The  Garden,"  a  historv  of  or- 
namental gardening  iVom  the  Roman  period,  "though 
an  expert  swimmer,  he  was  drowned  while  bathing. 

HowM,  Oioar,  educator,  bora  near  Carmol,  N.  Y.. 
April  20,  1830 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  6,  1*^90. 
He  was  graduated  at  Madison  University  in  1850, 
spent  a  year  in  post-graduate  study  at  Bochester  Uni- 
versity, and  travel^  and  studied  abroad  for  two 
years.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  Profef«or  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Shurtleff  College ;  in  1868  made  a  second 
visit  to  Europe ;  in  1874  became  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Modera  Languages  in  Madison  University :  and 
in  1882  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Kin,  JoMph  BartioBy  naval  officer,  bom  in  Westches- 
ter, N.  v.,  April  26,  1802:  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  17, 1890.  He  studiea  in  Cheshire  Acaaemy,  ana 
was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
n&vj  nrora  Connecticut,  iHov.  9, 1818.  His  first  serv- 
ice was  on  the  frigate  ^*  Congress,"  attached  to  the 
fleet  commanded  by  his  famous  uncle.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant,  Jan.  8,  1825  ;  commander, 
Sept.  8, 1841 ;  captain,  Sept.  14, 1856 ;  retired,  Dec.  21, 
18ol :  and  promoted  commodore,  July  16, 1862.  Dar- 
ing his  naval  cureer  he  was  en^raged  in  sea  service 
twenty-two  years  and  three  months ;  on  shore  or  other 
duty,  fifteen  years  and  three  months ;  and  was  unem- 
ployed thirty-eight  yea»  and  eisht  months.  He 
commanded  the  sloop  **  Warren"*  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1845-'47  :  the  northern  district  of  California 
for  a  short  period  oefore  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War ; 
the  receiving  ship  at  Philadelphia  in  1S50-'51;  the 
frigate  ^^  St.  liawrence  "  on  the  Brazilian  station  and 
in  the  Paraguay  expedition  in  1857-*59;  and  the 
"  Savannah,"  of  the  blockading  squadron  off  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  in  1861.  After  his  retirement, 
he  was  on  special  duty,  superintending  the  building 
of  gunboats  on  Mississippi  river,  in  1862-'64 ;  oom- 
manded  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia  in  1865 ;  wan 
President  of  the  Examining  Board  m  Philadelphia  in 
1866-'67 ;  and  wan  light-house  inspector  for  the  1st 
District,  with  headouarters  at  Portland,  Me.,  from 
1869  tiU  1878,  when  he  wholly  retired  from  duty  and 
made  hin  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Jameaon.  John  A.,  lawyer,  oom  in  Vermont,  in  1824 ; 
died  in  Hyde  Park,  Dl.,  June  16,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1846 ;  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  111. ;  served  two  terms  as  circuit 
judge  of  Cook  County ;  and  w&s  Professor  of  Consti- 
tutional Law,  Equity,  and  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1867-^68.  Jud^  Jameson  was 
also  for  many  vears  assistant  editor  of  the  '^  American 
Law  BogUterJ^  and  had  written  legal  works. 

JoadUiuoni  rhiUp  J.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Broslau,  Ger- 
many, in  November,  1817 ;  died  in  New  York  city, 
Jan.  6. 1890.  Ho  came  to  the  United  States  in  1827  ; 
studiea  law  in  New  York  city,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  was  appointed  assistant  corporation  attorney 
in  1840.  In  1855  he  became  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney,  and,  under  special  provision  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  substitute  United  States  attorney. 
For  securing  the  first  conviction  for  smuggling,  the 
first  capital  conviction  for  slave  trading,  and  the  con- 
viction of  the  Nicaragua  filibusters,  ho  received, 
through  Attorney-General  Caleb  Cushing  and  by 
direction  of  President  Pierce,  the  thanks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  his  successful  prosecutions.  He  resigned 
at  the  time  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  troubles,  and 
was  engaged  in  private  practice  till  1870,  when  he 
was  elect<Kl  a  judge  of  the  Marine  Court  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  De- 
cember, 1876,  resumed  practice.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  organized  the  69th  Regiment,  New 
York  Volunteers,  went  to  the  fh>nt  as  its  lieutenant- 
colonel,  was  appointed  United  States  paymaster,  and 
stationed  at  Fort  Monroe  and  in  New  Orleans ;  and 
after  being  discharged  from  the  army  was  commis- 
sioned a  brevet  brigadier-general  by  Gov.  Fenton. 
He  was  elected  President  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  in  1855,  and  first  President  of  the  Hebrew 
OiT)han  Asylum  in  1859. 

Johnfoili  Albert  L..  inventor,  bom  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  in  1828 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  18, 1890. 
He  lived  in  hi.s  native  city  till  about  1870,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  civil  war  was  a'sucessftil  planter.  Losing 
much  of  his  property,  he  removed  to  New  York  city 
and  applied  nimsclf  to  mechanical  study  and  inven- 
tions, particularly  in  the  line  of  street-railroad  trac- 
tion. His  most  important  invention  was  the  automatic 
switch,  now  used  oy  nearly  every  horse-car  company 
in  the  country,  and' operated  b^  one  of  the  horses  step- 
|)mg  upon  it.  On  the  expiration  of  his  patent  some 
time  ai^),  many  companies  began  using  his  invention 
without  compensation,  and  he  had  many  lawsuits  on 
hand  against  such  companies  and  others,  who  he 


claimed  had  infHii^  on  his  patent  before  its  expira- 
tion. He  had  received  a  decision  of  the  courts  that  his 
claim  for  profits  and  damages  was  good,  and  was  visit- 
ing his  lawyers  when  he  clropped  dead. 

Johnion,  wQUam,  architect,  bom  in  £ingston-on- 
Hull,  England,  May  8, 1815 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Sept;  26, 1890.  Ho  was  educated  in  his  fiithers  busi- 
ness, that  of  architect  and  builder;  removed  to  New 
York  city  early  in  life :  and  was  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  erection  or  costly  residences,  churches^ 
and  other  buildings,  including  the  brick  and  marble 
row  on  Washington  Square,  near  University  Place. 
Soon  atter  coming  to  the  United  States  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  for  a  long 
time  his  ofiice  was  known  by  the  triends  and  objects 
of  the  movement  as  an  important  *^  station''  on  the 
"  underground  railroad."  His  convictions  on  the  slav- 
ery question  led  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  connect  himself  with  the  Wes- 
Icyan  Methodist  organization.  He  had  scholarly  tastes, 
and  collected  a  laiye  library  of  modem  and  claflsical 
works  and  of  early  15th  and  16th  century  books. 

Kay,  fiidnij  dfij  military  officer,  bora  at  Guttenberg, 
N.  J..  Maron  7, 1845 ;  died  in  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  Aug.  80, 1890.  His  father  was  George  Cole- 
man de  Kay,  of  New  York,  a  commodore  in  Uie  navy 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  his  mother  was  the 
onl)r  daughter  of  the  poet  Joseph  Bodman  Drake.  His 
family,  originally  French,  came  from  Haarlem  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  1680.  After  residing  several  years  in 
Europe,  he  entered  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
College  shortly  before  the  civil  war.  Early  in  1862 
he  left  school,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  71st  New 
York  Volunteers,  and  for  distinguishing  himself  on 
the  field  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  8th  Con- 
necticut Volunteers.  Subsequently  he  served  on  the 
Btaffi}  of  Gens.  Butler,  Devens,  and  Teny.  and  for 
bravery  at  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  ana  in  other 
battles  was  brevetted  captain  and  mi^or.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service  m  December,  1866.  In  1867 
he  joined  the  uprising  of  the  Cretans  against  Turkey. 
The  last  undertaking  in  which  he  was  tnere  concerned 
was  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Turkish  flagi^hip  ^*  Ib- 
rahim Pacha,^'  which  was  on  blockading  duty  off  the 
coast  The  vessel  had  gone  off  on  some  temporary 
duty,  leaving  her  anchors  buoyed,  to  be  usea  a^n 
on  ner  return.  During  her  absence  De  Kay,  in  a 
small  boat,  affixed  a  torpedo  to  the  anchor  chain  and 
returned  to  shore,  paying  out  wires  to  connect  with 
an  electric  battery  there.  Upon  the  return  of  the 
vessel  to  her  anchorage,  De  Kay  attempted  to  fire  the 
torpedo,  but  for  some  reason  the  wires  reftised  to  work 
ana  the  attempt  ended  in  failure.  The  torpedo  was 
discovered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  warning  tney  thus 
received  induced  them  to  remove  the  ship  and  raise 
the  blockade  ftom  the  north  shore  of  the  island.  Soon 
after  tiiis  M^jor  De  Kay  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  a  musket  ball.  In  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  mainland,  where  proper  surgical  aid  could  be  had, 
he  was  in  a  small  boat,  with  scant  food  and  water,  for 
ten  davs.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
studiea  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  held  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  staff  of  Gov.  John  A.  Dix,  and  became  a 
United  States  district  attorney. 

Keegaiif  WiUlAm,  clergyman,  bom  in  King's  County, 
Ireland,  April  22,  1824;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Mav  10,  1890.  lie  accompanied  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  in  1842;  was  graduated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Fordhum,  N.  Y.,  in  1858;  was  ordained  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
and  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev.  David.  W. 
Bacon  in  the  Church  of  the  Assumption,  Brooklvn. 
In  1855,  on  the  consecration  of  Father  Bacon  as  first 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Portland,  Me.,  Father  Keegan 
succeeded  him  as  rector  of  the  Brooklvn  church,  and 
in  1880  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  diocese 
of  Long  Island  and  a  member  of  Bishop  Loughlin's 
council.  He  also  was  chaplain  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Society  for  many  years.  An  unusual  evidence  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  the  placing  at  half- 
mast  of  fiags  on  the  public  buildings  in  Brooklyn. 
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SlUSHtj,  WiUiun  Dazragli,  lefrislator,  born  in  Philadel- 
hia,  Pa.,  April"  12,  1814;  died  in  Washin^rton,  D.  C, 
an.  9,  1890.  He  was  of  Irish  and  French  Huguenot 
extraction ;  attended  school  till  he  was  eleven  years 
old  ;  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  jeweler  fh>m  his  four- 
teenth year  tilt  nis  majority.  After  completing  his 
time,  he  followed  his  trade  in  Boston  for  five  years, 
and  then,  returning  to  Philadelphia,  stndied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  prosecutor  for  the  dty  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  held  the  office  two  terms,  and  was  then 
elected  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Philadelphia.  He  held  thLs  office  till  1856,  and  re- 
signed to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress  as  a 
Bepublican.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  a  Demo- 
crat, a  free-trader,  and  an  abolitionist.  In  his  first 
canvass  for  Congress  he  was  defeated.  He  resumed 
private  practice  till  1860,  when  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
and  also  to  Congress  from  the  4th  Pennsylvania 
District.  Bv  re-elections  he  held  the  office  con- 
tinuously till  his  death,  and  as  the  oldest  member 
in  point  of  consecutive  service  was  known  as  ^^  the 
Father  of  the  Ilouse.^'  During  his  long  service  ho 
was  conspicuous  as  an  advocate  of  high  protective 
duties,  and  his  earnest  and  constant  chunpionship  ot 
the  pig-iron  interest  of  his  State  caused  nim  to  be 
known  familiarly  as  '^  Pig-Iron  Kelley.*'  He  had 
served  on  the  committees  on  agriculture,  naval  affairs. 
Indian  affairs,  weights  and  measures,  and  Centennial 
celebration,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Judge 
Kelley  was  both  popular  and  effective  as  a  lecturer, 
and  as  a  writer  on  issues  of  the  day  had  a  large  and 
appreciative  following.  Besides  many  political  ad- 
dresses and  literary  essays,  he  publishea :  "  Address 
to  the  Colored  Department  of  the  House  of  Keftige  " 
(1850):  **  Beasons  for  abandoning  the  Theory  of 
Free  Trade  and  adopting  the  Principle  of  Protection 
to  American  Industry"  (1872):  "Letters  fVom  Eu- 
rope "  (1880) ;  and  "  The  New  South  "  (1887). 

Kiog,  Baf^  H..  lawver,  bom  in  Bensselaerville,  Al- 
banv  County,  N.  Y.^  Jan.  20,  1820 ;  died  in  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Lima,  >i.  Y.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
.1848,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1854,  was  President 
of  the  (.atskill  Bank  from  1857  till  1868,  and  was  a 
Bepublican  presidential  elector  in  1660. .  In  1868  and 
1880  ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
conventions,  and  in  the  latter  was  one  of  the  body  of 
806  delegates  who  voted  to  nominate  Qan.  Qrant  for 
a  third  term.  On  May  5,  1885,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  (v^atskill  Savings  Bank. 

Xlutaluikf  Heniy  Wn  explorer,  bom  in  Prague.  Bo- 
hemia, in  1848 ;  diea  in  New  York  city,  Marcii  26, 
1890.  He  was  a  son  of  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  ''  Bohemia  "  newspaper  in  Prasrue,  was  educated 
for  a  civil  engineer,  became  a  skillful  draughtsman, 
and  settled  in  the  United  States  in  1870.  Almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival  he  engaged  for  a  whaling 
voyage  to  Repulse  Bay,  Greenland,  which  lasted 
nearlv  three  years,  and  on  his  return  ne  accompanied 
a  seal-hunting  expedition  from  New  London  to  the 
Antartic  Ocean.  At  the  expiration  of  Uiis  cruise  he 
was  employed  on  several  transatlantic  steamships  as 
an  interpreter,  till  the  expedition  to  search  for  the  Sir 
John  Franklin  records  was  fitted  out  in  1877,  when 
he  joined  the  party  as  the  artist.  In  July.  1878,  he 
.sailed  in  the  "  Eothen  "  for  Marble  Islana,  in  com- 
panv  with  Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka,  Willuim  H. 
Gilder,  Frank  Melius,  and  **  EHquimau  Joe."  While 
in  the  Arctic  regions  ne  made  the  sketches  afterward 

Fubliahed  bv  Harper  &  Brothers  and  the  "  London 
Uustrated  Kews,"  and  dL^covered  the  remains  ot 
Lieut.  Irving,  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  officers. 
After  returning  from  the  expedition,  he  lectured  on  it 
in  Austria  and  Germany ;  was  decorated  with  the 
Cross  of  Honor  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  and, 
making  his  home  m  New  York  city,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  humble  service,  tnoucrh  possess- 
ing much  skill  as  an  artist  and  a  civil  engineer. 


Lapham,  Elbridge  Oerry,  lawyer,  bom  in  Farmington, 
Ontario  Countv,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18, 1814 ;  died  in  Glen 
Gerry,  Canandoigua  lake,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1890.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  subsequently  studied  in 
Canandai^ua  Academy,  where  he  had  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  for  a  classmate ;  became  a  civil  engineer,  and 
was  emploved  in  the  constmction  of  the  Micmgan 
Southern  Railroad ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1844.  He  estabhahed  himself  in  pracdoe  in  Canan- 
daigua,  and  resided  there  till  his  death.  In  1867  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  in  1874, 1876, 1878,  and  1880  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  from  the  27th  New  York  District  aa  a  Re- 
publican, serving  in  that  body  on  the  judiciary  oom- 
mittee.  After  tnc  resignations  of  Boscoe  Conkling 
and  Thomas  C.  Piatt  as  United  States  Senators  from 
New  York  in  1881,  Mr.  Lapham  became  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  caucus  of  the  Legislature  for  Mr. 
Conklin^'s  former  seat^  and  on  July  22,  in  the  joint 
convention  of  the  Legislature,  he  first  received  68 
votes,  with  40  for  Clarkson  N.  Potter.  28  for  Eo6<»e 
Conkling,  and  1  for  Stewart  L.  Woodfoxd.  On  the 
second  ballot  he  received  92  votes,  with  42  for  Mr. 
Potter  and  68  necessary  for  a  choice.  He  was  accord- 
ingly declared  elected  for  the  term  expiring  March  3, 
1885,  and  took  his  seat  on  Oct.  11  following  his  el6&> 
tioii.  In  the  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  fisheries,  and  a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees on  foreign  relations,  patents,  and  elections, 
and  of  the  select  committee  on  woman  suffrage. 

Lay,  Oliver  Ingraham,  artist,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
Jan.  81, 1845;  died  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  Juno  28. 1890. 
He  studied  nainting  in  Cooper  Union  Art  School,  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  with  Thomas 
Hicks ;  waa  elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in 
1876,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Artist  Fund  Sode^ 
and  of  the  Century  Club.  He  had  had  a  studio  in 
the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association  building  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  figures.  Among  his  por- 
traits are  those  of  Robert  and  Cornelius  Ray  and  Na- 
thaniel Prime,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Collec- 
tion ;  Gen.  Grant,  in  the  United  States  Bank ;  and 
Aaron  Burr,  in  the  Century  Club.  One  of  his  most 
pleasing  sketches  is  that  of  Edwin  Booth  as  '*  Hamlet" 

Leeter,  Oharles  Edwardsi  author,  bom  in  Griswold, 
Conn.,  Julv  15,  1815;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Jan: 
29,  1890.  He  studied  law  and  theology,  and  began 
preaching,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  abfmaon  it  on  ac- 
count of  weak  lungs.  In  1840  he  went  to  England 
as  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  Exeter  Hall 
Anti-Slaverv  Convention,  as  well  as  for  his  health, 
and  while  tnere  was  appointed  United  States  consol 
at  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he  resided  six  years.  On  re- 
tuminfiT  to  the  United  States  he  made  his  home  in 
New  York  citj  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
and  engaged  in  editorial,  and  general  literary  work. 
His  publications  include :  **■  The  Glory  and  Shame  of 
England  (2  vols..  New  York,  1841),  praising  England 
for  emancipating  slaves  in  her  West  India  colonies, 
and  condemning  her  for  the  slavery  permitted  in  the 
home  factories  and  coal  mines ;  ^*  Condition  and  Fate 
of  England"  (1»42) ;  "The  Artist,  Merchant,  and 
Statesman  "  (1845) ;  "  Lifp  and  Voyages  of  Americas 
Vespucius"  (1846);  "Artists  in  America"  (1846); 
"  My.  Consulship '*  (2  vols.,  1851);  "The  Napoleon 
Dynasty"  (1852);  "Life  and  Public  Ser\'ices  of 
Charles  Sumner  »♦  ( 1874) ;  "  Our  First  Hundred  Years  " 
(1874) ;  "  America's  Advancement  ( 187S) ;  "  The  Mex- 
ican Republic"  (1878) ;  "  History  of  the  United  SUtes" 
(2  vols.,  1888) ;  and  "Life  and  Achievements  of  Sam 
Houston"  (18^3) ;  besides  several  translations. 

Linoolii,  Abrakam,  student,  bom  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
1871 ;  died  in  London.  England,  March  5,  1890.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  tne  martyred  President,  and  the 
only  son  of  Robert  Tod  and*  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln. 
He  pursued  preparatory  studies  in 'Washington  while 
his  father  was  Sccretarv  of  VVar,  and  afterward  in  the 
University  School  in  Chicago,  with  the  int<ention  of 
entering  Harvard  University  and  subsequently  study- 
ing law.     On  the  appointment  of  his  father  to  be 
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United  States  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
he  reluctantly  abandoned  his  preparatory  studies,  ana 
aocompanied  the  family  to  London.  Soon  afterward 
he  entered  a  private  school  in  Versailles  to  learn  the 
French  language.  In  October,  1889,  a  carbuncle  de- 
veloped on  his  shoulder.  ThiH  was  out  out,  and  an 
abscess  formed  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  best 
French  and  English  physicians.  He  was  a  robust 
and  studious  boy,  well  advanced  in  Greek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  English  literature,  and  French,  and  a 
favorite  with  all  who  knew  him. 

Lvman,  Ohester  Smithi  educator,  bom  in  Manches- 
ter, Conn.,  Jan.  18, 1814 ;  died  in  New  Haven,  Oono., 
Jan.  29,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1887.  tau|i;ht  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  two  years,  then  en- 
tered Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  city. 
and  completed  his  course  in  Yale  Divinity  School 
in  1842.  On  Feb.  16,  184S,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Fir»t  Congregational  Church  in  New  Britain, 
Conn  ,  but  failing  health  soon  compelled  him  to  seek 
a  change  of  climate,  and  in  October,  1845,  he  sailed 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  During  his  year's  sojourn 
there  he  taught  four  months  in  the  Boyal  School  in 
Honolulu,  and  from  personal  observations  of  the  vol- 
cano of  Kilauea  estaolished  some  principles  of  vol- 
canic action  previously  unknown,  in  June,  1847,  he 
sailed  for  CtUifornia,  where  he  spent  more  than  two 
years  in  surveyinor  the  newly  discovered  gold  regions, 
and  in  April,  1850.  he  returned  to  New  Haven.  He 
was  appomted  Prorcssor  of  Industrial  Mechanics  and 
Physics  in  Yale  Scientific  School  in  July,  1859,  aod 
was  thus  active  in  organizing  that  department  of  the 
university.  In  1871  the  hranch  of  mechanics  was 
taken  from  his  professorship,  the  title  of  which  was 
changed  to  Astronomy  and  Physics.  He  retained  this 
ohair  till  1884,'  when  ho  was  relieved  of  the  char^ 
of  physics.  In  October,  1886,  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  favorite  branch  of  as- 
tronomy ;  and  in  1889  he  was  made  emeritus  Professor 
of  Astronomy. 

Lymaoy  JosepL  lawyer,  bom  in  Lyons,  Mich.,  Sept. 
18,  1840 ;  died  m  Council  Blu£&),  Iowa,  July  9, 1890. 
He  had  lust  entered  college  when  the  civil  wiar  hroke 
out.  Abandoning  his  studios,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  4th  Iowa  Cavaliy.  From  Oct.  19, 1862,  till 
Feb.  21,  1865,  he  was  adjutant  of  the  29th  Iowa  In- 
fiintry  ;  in  1864  was  aide-de-camp  and  inspector-gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  Samuel  A.  Kioe  j  from 
Feb.  21, 1865,  till  Aug.  10  was  m^jor  of  his  regiment; 
and  fh>m  Feb.  1,  1865, -till  mustered  out  of  the  service 
he  was  aide-de-camp  and  acting  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  Mt^.- Gen.  Frederick  Steele.  After 
the  war  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar, 
and  had  since  practiced  at  Council  Bluffs.  He  was 
deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  5th  Iowa 
District  from  Jan.  1,  1867.  till  March  1,  1870 ;  was 
circuit  judge  of  the  18th  Iowa  Judicial  District  from 
Jan.  1  till  Dec.  81,  1884  ;  and  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  9th  Iowa  District  as  a  Republican  in  1886 
and  1888.  He  served  on  the  committees  on  war  claims, 
expenditures  in  the  State  Department,  admission  to  the 
floor  (select),  and  on  elections. 

Lynne,  Tnonuui  A,  actor,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  1806 ;  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  81, 1890. 
He  was  believed  to  be  oldest  American  actor,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  tlie  Walnut 
Street  Theatre,  Pniladelphia,  in  the  part  of  William 
Tell,  about  1828.  After  achieving  success  in  his  native 
city,  he  spent  several  years  in  New  Orleans  and  other 
Southern  cities ;  was  ambuscaded  with  a  party  of 
actors  by  the  Indians  in  Florida  during  the  Seminole 
War,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  ;  came  to  New  York 
and  played  at  the  Park  Theatre  under  Simpson's  man- 
agement, and  at  the  old  Bowerv  Theatre  with  Forrest, 
Booth,  and  Ingersoll,  when  I'homas  Hamblin  was 
manager ;  and  took  the  Pioneer  Theatrical  Company 
to  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  from  Buffalo.  In 
1862  he  wont  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  manage  Brigham 
Young's  newly  established  theatre,  and  for  a  time  was 
an  acKnowledged  Mormon :  but  afterward  he  became 
an  aggressive  opponent  of  the  Church,  and  lived  to  see 


his  prediction  ftilfllled  that  the  Gentiles  would  carry  a 
popular  election. 

MnAlHTifli  WiUiam  Jarvis,  civil  engineer,  bom  in  New 
York  City,  in  1812  ;  died  in  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  Feb.  16,  1890.  He  began  his  professional 
career  on  the  Erie  Canal  in  1827,  and  was  connected 
with  that  work  till  1846,  being  for  many  years  one  of 
the  chief  engineers.  In  June,  1846,  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  construction  of  the  dry  docks  in 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  1857  he  was  elected  State 
Engineer  of  New  York,  in  1859  was  appointed  a  State 
railroad  commissioner,  in  1868  was  elected  President 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  in 
1870  he  competed  successfully  for  the  prize  ouered  by 
the  Austrian  Government  for  the  best  plans  for  im- 
proving the  cataracts  of  the  Danube.  He  built  the 
original  water  works  at  Albany  and  Chicago,  was  act- 
ing president  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie  Railway 
for  two  years,  was  engineer  of  several  large  Western 
railroads,  and  was  one  of  the  consulting  engineers  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  Capitol  at  Albany.  He 
received  the  first  American  honorary  membership  in 
the  London  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

HoQrary.  Qeoige  WaBhington,  lawyer,  bom  near  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  Aug.  29, 1885;  died  in  St.  Joseph^  Mo., 
June  28, 1890.  When  he  was  a  year  old  the  family 
removed  to  the  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory  now  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  He  received  a  public-school  education, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature ;  in  1861  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where 
he  served  four  years  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittees on  military  affairs  and  the  judiciary  ;  and  in 
1868  he  took  Jud^e  Miller's  place  in  the  law  firm  of 
Bankin  and  Miller,  in  Keokuk.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  tp  Congress  from  the  1st  Iowa  district  as  a 
Kepublican,  and  in  1870, 1872,  and  1874  was  re-elected. 
While  a  member  of  Congress  he  served  on  the  com- 
mittees on  naval  affairs,  revision  of  laws,  elections, 
railways  and  canals,  and  the  judiciary ;  was  author  of 
the  law  under  which  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
was  reorganized;  proposed  the  joint  committee  on 
counting  uie  electoral  vote ;  and  was  active  in  prepar- 
ing and  passing  the  Electoral  bill.  On  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Hayes,  Mr.  McCrary  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  and  he  held  the  ofBcetill  1879,  when 
he  Was  appointed  J  ud^  of  the  8th  Judicial  District.  In 
1884  he  resigned  this  office  and  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  assume  the  duties  of  general  consulting 
attorney  of  the  Atchison,  Toneka  and  Santa  F6  Rail- 
road Company.  He  published  *^  American  Law  ot 
t"  ir.y 


McOreery,  Thomas  Olay,   lawyer,   bom  in  Daviess 

ounty,  Ky.,  in  1817  ;  died  in  Owensborough,  Ky., 

July  10,  1890.    He  was  educated  and  admitted  to  the 


bar  in  his  native  county,  and  besides  practicing  his 

Erofession  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  farming, 
a  1852  he  was  a  Democratic  presidential  elector,  and 
in  1868  was  elected  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
James  Guthrie,  resigned.  He  served  till  1871,  and 
after  an  interval  of  two  years  was  re-elected  to  suc- 
ceed Willis  B.  Machen  for  the  term  ending  March  8, 
1879.  During  his  first  term  he  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion by  introducing  and  supporting  a  resolution  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ownership  of 
Arlington  Hcigiits,  and  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
disinterring  the  remains  of  national  soldiers  buried 
there  and  of  restoring  the  property^  to  the  family  of 
Gen.  Robeit  E.  Lee.  The  resolution  was  forced  to  a 
vote  by  the  Benublicans,  and  defeated.  In  his  second 
term  he  servea  on  the  committees  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, Indian  affairs,  and  civil  service  and  retrench- 
ment. Ho  had  twice  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Congress  and  for  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

HoHeniy,  Heniy  D.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Ilaitford,  Ky., 
Feb.  27,  1826 ;  died  there,  Dec.  17,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  at  Transylvania  Law  School  in  1845 ;  was 
a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in 
1851-»53,  ofthe  State  Senate  in  1861-'65,  and  again 
of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  1 865-' 67  ;  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  2d  Kentucky  District  as 
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a  Democrat  in  1870,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  since  1876. 

MoKee,  George  0.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Joliet,  111.,  Oct. 
2, 1837 :  died  in  Jackson,  Mis8.,  Nov.  17,  1890.  He 
received  a  collegiate  education,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  on  attaining  his  minority,  served  as  city  attorney 
of  Central ia,  and  practiced  law  till  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war.  In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Eleventh  Illinois  infantry,  served  through  the  war, 
was  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson,  6biloh,  and  Vioks- 
burg,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  •  general,  having  defeated  the  Con- 
federates in  their  assault  on  Yazoo  City,  March  5, 
1864.  Alter  the  war  he  settled  in  Vicksburg  and  re- 
sumed law  practice.  He  was  appointed  Kegister  in 
Bankruptc^r  m  1867,  was  a  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  elected  to 
Con^ss  from  the  5th  Mississippi  District  as  a  Re- 
publican in  1856,  but  the  State  was  refused  admission. 
Ue  was  re-elected  in  1868, 1870,  and  1872.  He  also 
served  for  four  years  as  postmaster  at  Jackson. 

KoKibbinf  J>vM  B.,  military  officer,  bom  in  PiUs- 
buig,  Pa.,  in  1881;  died  m  Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  8, 1890.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet  m  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1846,  but  was  compelled 
by  iailing  health  to  withdraw  soon  afterward.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  he  enlisted  as  a  volun- 
teer aid  to  Gen.  Bankhead.  He  took  the  Mexican 
fever  early  in  the  campaign,  and  retired  from  the 
army.  On  March  3,  1855,  ne  was  appointed  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  the.  9th  United  States  Inlantiy.  He  was 
promoted  Ist  lieutenant  March  1, 1861,  and  captain  in 
the  14th  Iniantry  May  14 ;  transferred  to  the  82d  In- 
fantry Sept.  21,  1866 ;  promoted  migor  of  the  10th 
United  States  Infantry  Sept.  15,  1867 ;  and  retired  on 
account  of  disability  mcuired  in  the  Une  of  duty  May 
31,  1875.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  commissioned  col- 
onel of  the  168th  Pennsylvania  Infantnr  Nov.  24, 
1862  ;  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  Aug.  12. 
1868;  and  brevetted  colonel,  brigadier-general,  ana 
migor-general  of  volunteers  for  ^lont  and  merito- 
rious services  during  the  war,  Mardi  13,  1865.  He 
was  wounded  in  action  several  times,  was  captured  at 
Bull  Run,  and  was  frequently  mentioned  in  general 
orders  and  reports  for  ^llantry. 

MoLaaPy  Washington,  journaliBt,  bora  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1816 rdied  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Decf  8, 
1890.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  had  limited  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the 
boiler-making  trade.  After  serving  his  time  he  as- 
sociated with  him  a  former  shopmate  and  established 
an  independent  boiler  shop,  the  partners  erecting  the 
building  with  their  own  hands  after  working  hours. 
He  studied  hard  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  his 
early  education,  applying  himself  particularly  to  his- 
tory and  politics,  and  by  the  time  he  was  thirty-five 
^ears  old  he  knew  intimately  every  politician  of  note 
m  Ohio  and  many  of  the  leaders  in  national  affairs. 
His  businetis  had  prospered,  and  ho  had  accumulated 
a  fortune  for  that  period.  About  1852j  in  partnership 
with  Janieft  J.  Faren,  he  bought  the  Cincinnati  *'*'  En- 
quirer," the  principal  organ  of  the  Democratic  party 
west  of  the  AUeghanicSj  and,  with  his  partner  as 
editor,  he  directed  its  busmess  and  policy  tor  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  relinauished  its  active 
management  to  his  son.  John  R.  McLean.  About 
1882  he  removed  to  Wasnington,  where  he  made  large 
mvestments  in  real  estate.  While  managing  the 
**  Enquirer"  he  was  considered  duo  of  the  shrewdest 
politicians  in  the  country,  and  was  known  iq  the 
West  as  **  the  Warwick  of  the  Democratic  party." 

MoHanns,  James  T.,  clergyman,  bom  m  tne  County 
Cavan,  Ireland,  in  1811 :  died  in  Geneva,  N,  7.j  June 
28, 1890.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  in 
Carlow  College.  Ireland,  carao  to  the  United  States  in 
1848,  and  completed  his  studies  in  St.  John's  College, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.  In  1851  he  was  ordained  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  assigned  to  parish  work  in  Os- 
wego, Waverly ,  and  Ithaca ;  and  in  1858  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  parish  of  St.  Francis  de  Snles's  Church  in 
Geneva,  with  which  he  remained  until  his  death.    He 


was  appointed  vicar^nend  of  the  Boman  Catholie 
diocese  of  Rochester,  ri.  Y.,  in  1886,  in  aoccettdon  to 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Early,  and  in  August,  1889,  Pope 
Leo  XUI  created  him  a  monsignor  of  the  papal 
household.  His  investiture  was  delayed  till  L»ec.  11 
following,  on  account  of  his  impaired  health,  and 
after  the  ceremony  he  was  prostrated  till  his  death. 

MoHaiy,  William  Hsniy,  soldier,  bom  in  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1832;  died  there,  March  7,  1890.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  and  captain  in  the  14th 
Regiment  of  militia,  and,  going  to  the  front  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
158th  Kew  York  Volunteers,  served  continuously  with 
the  regiment,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  bre- 
vetted brigadier-general  for  gallantry.  He  was  an 
active  meinber  of  the  Grand  Arm^  of  the  Republie. 

Maloohn, William,  inventor,  bom  m  Sullivan,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1828;  died  m  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  Julv  12, 1890.  He  was  educated  for  a  profeaaional 
career,  out  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  me- 
chanics, and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nrearms. 
Subsequently  he  became  deeply  engrossed  with  the 
study  of  optics,  as  a  diversion  from  business  routine, 
and,  as  he  grew  to  be  familiar  with  lenses,  he  set  him- 
self the  task  of  imf>roving  on  the  best  mat  could  be 
had.  He  made  an  instrument  with  which  he  could 
discern  the  grain  in  the  knots  in  a  bam  door  four 
miles  from  his  experimenting  station,  and  then  sought 
to  perfect  one  that  would  not  require  adjustment  for 
varving  distances,  but,  like  the  eye,  would  take  in  all 
within  its  range  at  one  focus.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
couragement of  opticians  and  astronomers,  he  accom- 
f)lished  his  purpose  by  using  a  combination  of  aeveial 
enses  (adjusted  to  each  other  on  a  plan  the  secret  of 
which  died  with  him),  and  diaphragming  them  down 
so  that  all  the  divergent  rays  were  excluded,  leaving 
only  the  center  ones. as  in  the  human  eye.  He  de- 
signed his  telescopes  for  observatory  and  ordnance 
use,  and  supplied  them  to  the  Lick  Observatoiy,  in 
California;  the  Royal  Observatory,  in  Greenwich  ;  and 
the  Unitedf  States,  finglish,  Russian,  and  Italian  gov- 
ernments, for  use  with  their  heavy  ordnance. 

Malloiy.  Oharles  Heniy.  merchant,  bom  in  Mystic, 
Conn.,  at)0ut  1819 ;  died  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  March 
21, 1890.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles  Mailory,  the  well- 
known  ship  builder  and  owner  of  a  lai^e  fleet  of 
whaling  and  merchant  vessels,  was  educated  in  his 
native  town,  went  to  sea  when  sixteen  years  old,  and 
commanded  a  brig  when  twenty-one.  He  followed 
the  sea  for  eight  years,  then  became  associated  with 
his  &ther  in  ship  building  at  New  London,  Conn., 
engaged  in  the  coasting  and  California  trade,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  built  sevenil  war  ves- 
sels for  the  Federal  Government.  In  1862  he  was 
elected  a  State  Senator  as  a  Republican.  In  1865  be 
established  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Malloiy  &  Co.,  in  New 
York,  which  for  years  controlled  the  trade  with  Brasl, 
New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Key  West.  He  was  act- 
ive in  business  till  within  nine  months  of  his  death. 

Marignyi  Mandeville  de,  historical  personage,  bom  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1810 ;  died  there,  June  8,  1890. 
He  was  a  son  of  Bernard  Marigny,  a  wcaltiiy  planter 
of  Louisiana,  who,  like  his  ances^tors  In  France,  was  an 
unwavering  adlierent  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  extend  hospitality  to  Louis  Philippe 
when  he  was  driven  to  exile  in  the  United  States. 
The  dethroned  King  stood  godfather  to  Mandeville  at 
the  baptismal  ceremony,  and  after  his  restoration 
created  the  father  a  chevalier  of  France,  and  re- 
(juested  him  to  send  his  son  to  Paris  as  a  special  ob- 
ject of  royal  favor.  When  eighteen  years  old  Man- 
deville was  an  ofiRcer  in  the  King's  Guards,  and  after 
returning  to  New  Orleans  and  marrying  the  youngest 
daughter  of  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  first  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  be  resumed  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  his 
wife  was  appointed  one  of  the  ladies  of  honor  of  the 
court.  Some  time  afterward  the  husband  and  wife  be- 
came estranged ;  the  former  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
and  the  latter,  with  their  daughter,  remained  in  Paris. 
During  a  part  of  the  civil  war  Mandeville  was  colonel 
of  the  18th  Louisiana  Regiment  in  the  Confederate 
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nervioe.  In  late  years,  havinft  lofit  his  fortune,  be 
made  a  ncant  living  in  connection  with  the  civil  court. 
His  wife  died  in  KewYork  city,  on  Feb.  21, 1890. 

JCathoi  Sidhard  Henzyy  scholar,  bom  in  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1885:  died  in  Amheret,  Mass.,  April 
16. 1890.  He  studied  at  Amherst  in  the  class  of  1856, 
len  collogue  at  the  close  of  his  junior  year,  spent  a 
year  in  traveling  through  Furope  and  tne  Fast,  and 
then  joined  the  class  of  1857.  After  his  graduation 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  he  returned  to  Furope,  and 
studied  philology  at  Berlin.  From  1859  to  1861  he 
was  instructor  in  Greek  at  Amherst^  and  he  continued 
in  the  service  of  the  college  until  his  <kath.  He  was 
made  assistant  Professor  of  Greek  in  1861,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  German  in  1864.  Soon  after  1870 
Prof.  Mather  became  interested  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
in  1879  he  dropped  German  and  was  made  Lecturer 
on  Sculpture.  An  art  musenm  was  opened  in  Willis- 
ton  Hall  in  1874,  Prof.  Mather  having  visited  Europe 
to  make  a  selection  of  casts,  engravings,  photographs, 
etc.  This  museum  supplemented  the  art  lectures  and 
became  a  notable  factor  in  the  Hnunin^  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  museum  contains  casts  of  most  of  the 
fkmous  antique  marbles,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the 
work  of  Michael  Angelo  and  many  of  the  old  mas- 
ters. It  also  contains  fine  specimens  of  mediaeval  and 
modem  statuary  and  anti(^ue  busts ;  and  the  collec- 
tion of  bas-reliefs  is  exceptionally  good.  The  miscel- 
laneous casts  include  the  Rosetta  stone,  the  vase  of 
candelabrum  from  the  Appian  Way,  the  Bacchanalian 
vase,  a  well-executed  plan  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
newly  acquired  statue  of  Minerva,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  a  truthful  representation  of  the  statue  in  ivory 
and  gold  in  the  Parthenon.  Prof.  Mather  went  abroad 
again  in  1888,  when  he  prepared  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Greek  life,  taking  occasion  to  add  to  the  art  collec- 
tion such  specimens  as  would  illustrate  the  subject. 
Prof.  Mather  prepared  several  college  text-books, 
which  include  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thuoy- 
dides,  the  ^^  Flectra ''  of  Sophocles,  a  manual  of  sculp- 
ture, the  "  Prometheus  bound  "  of  ^schylus,  and 
lectures  on  sculpture.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
fK>m  Bowdoin  College  in  1879.  He  was  never  settled 
as  a  pastor,  but  frequently  filled  pulpits  in  Boston 
and  and  New  York,  and  was  well  known  for  his  ora- 
torical powers. 

Ifilesy  WiUiam  Kf  clergyman,  bom  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
in  1848 ;  died  in  New  Orleans.  La.,  Sept.  14,  1890. 
He  was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile, 
and  in  religious  colleges  in  France  and  Spain.  He 
entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Society  of  Jesus  in  1866, 
and  settling  in  New  Orleans,  became  president  of  the 
Jesuit  College  and  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  there.  He  was  an  eloquent  and 
learned  man,  an<t  master  of  several  lanf^uages. 

Idler,  Samuel  Freeman,  jurist,  bom  in  Kichmond, 
Ky.,  April  6, 1816;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct. 
18, 1890.  He  was  p^uated  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Transylvania  University  in  1888 ;  practiced  a 
short  time  in  his  native  town  and  for  eight  years  in 
Barbourville;  and  then  abandoned  the  practice  of 
medicine,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1847.  In  the  following  ^ear  he  was  active  in  the  po- 
litical canvass,  and  bold  m  his  denunciation  of  slavery. 
His  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  movement  made 
him  impopular  in  his  native  State,  and  induced  him 
to  remove  to  Keokuk.  Iowa,  in  1850.  There  he  be- 
came more  aggressive  tnan  before,  and  soon  was  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  among  the  men  who  four  years  after- 
ward organized  the  Republican  party.  With  all  his 
activity  m  public  life  he  declined  public  office.  When 
the  reorganization  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
was  suggested  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  many 
lawyers,  judges,  politicians,  and  citizens  in  the  West- 
em  Stntes  united  in  a  petition  to  the  President  to  ap- 
Soint  Mr.  Miller  to  one  of  the  judgeships.  The  Presi- 
ent  complied,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
without  reference,  and  Judge  Miller's  commission 
was  issued  July  16, 1862.  He  held  this  office  till  his 
death,  and  for  many  ^ears  was  the  senior  justice  of 
the  court.    Among  his  notable  official  acts  were  the 


opinions  on  the  Louisiana  slaughter-house  cases,  in 
which  he  defined  the  differences  between  the  rights 
of  the  Government  and  those  of  the  States,  and  on 
the  Kilbourn-Thompson  case,  where  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Con- 
gress as  a  co-or- 
dinate branch  of 
the  Govemment 
was  for  the  first 
time  defined  and 
limited ;  and  the 
motion  before  the 
Electoral  Com- 
mission in  1877, 
which  led  to  the 
judgment  that 
Congress  had  no 
authority  to  go 
behind  the  re- 
turns of  the  le- 
gal officers  of  a 
State.  He  was 
also  selected  by 
his  associates  on 
the  commission 
to  prepare  the  re- 
ports to  Congress  explaining  the  position  assumed  by 
the  m%i  oritur  on  each  point  that  arose  for  decision.  At 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1887, 
he  was  the  principal  orator.  Judge  Miller  had  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  LL.  D.  and  D.  C.  L.  from  sev- 
eral colleges. 

Mltohei(  Oharles  Le  Jfqyne,  manufacturer,  bom  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  6, 1844 ,  died  in  New  York 
city,  March  1, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Cheshire 
Academy  in  1868;  spent  two  years  traveling  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Athca ;  and  on  his  return  entered 
a  manufacturmg  firm  in  New  Haven.  In  1877  he  was 
a  member  of  \he  State  House  of  Representatives ;  in 
1882  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  2d  Connecti- 
cut District  as  a  Democrat ;  and  in  1884  was  re-elected. 
In  1886  he  removed  to  New  York  city^  and  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Mitchell,  Vance  &  Co.  While 
in  Con^^ess  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  standing 
Committee  on  Patents,  and  of  the  select  committee  on 
reform  in  the  civil  service. 

Mofbt,  James  Olement,  educator,  bom  in  Glencree, 
Scotland,  May  80,  1811;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
June  8,  1890.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's 
trade,  and  while  following  it  pursued  a  regular  course 
of  study  with  such  diligence  that  in  1888,  after  being  in 
the  United  States  one  year,  he  entered  Princeton  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1885.  He  then  took 
a  post-graduate  course  in  Yale  College  of  two  years, 
and  retumed  to  Princeton  in  1887  as  a  tutor  in  Greek. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. :  in  1B41  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Modem  History  in  Miami  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Ohio ;  and  in  1852  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  in  Cincinnati  Theological  Seminary. 
The  following  year  he  became  Professor  of  Latin  and 
History  at  Princeton,  and  a  year  later  took  the  chair 
of  Greek  and  Church  History  there.  From  1861  till 
1887  he  was  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  also  teaching  Greek  Liter- 
ary History  till  1877.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
frx)m  Miami  University  in  1858.  His  publications 
comprise  "  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers"  (Cincinnati,  1858) ; 
**  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  .-Esthetics "  (1856  ; 
new  edition,  1860) ;  "  Comparative  History  of  Re- 
ligions "  (New  York,  187l-'78);  "  Song  and  Scenery  " 
(1874);  **Alwyn,"  poem  (1875);  "The  Church  in 
Scotland"  (Philadelphia,  1882);  and  "Church  His- 
tory in  Brief"  (1885). 

Monteithi  James,  geographer,  bom  in  Strabane, 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1881 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  ^ept.  11,  1890.  He  came  to  New  York  city  in 
1836,  received  a  common-school  education,  and  was 
appointed  a  teacher  in  Public  School  No.  13  in  1852. 
Early  in  his  career  he  recognized  the  inadequacy  of 
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the  ^ographical  text-books,  and  began  a  series  of 
special  studies  with  the  intentioD  of  oompiling  a 
standard  geography.  His  skill  as  a  draughtsman 
enabled  him  to  prepare  the  maps  and  illustrations  to 
accompany  the  descriptive  text.  In  1861  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  publishing  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  <&  Co. 
the  material  for  his  flrst  geographical  publication,  and 
this  firm  promptly  brought  it  out.  The  {>reparation 
of  this  work  had  compelled  him  to  re^ijp  his  appoint- 
ment as  teacher,  and  after  it»  publication  he  applied 
himself  wholly  to  the  oompilation  of  ^eoOTaphical  and 
historical  works.  Hift  publications  mclude  a  *^  His- 
tory of  thb  United  States,"  series  of  school  geogra- 
phies, treatises  on  map-drawing,  pictorial  charts  of 
geography,  lai^e  school  maps,  ana  Biblical  maps  of 
Canaan,  Palestine,  and  the  travels  of  St.  Paul. 

Uatejt  Frank,  planter,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
11,  1840;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  22,  1890. 
Ho  received  a  public-school  education,  removed  to 
Illinois  in  1857,  and  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits  and  studied  law.  He  joined  the  88d 
Illinois  Infantry  in  1861,  and  served  (ill  the  close  of 
the  war,  chiefly  on  staff  duty.  Settling  in  Louisiana 
in  1866,  he  engaged  in  cotton  planting  and  the  insur- 
ance business.  In  1 868-' 69  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature ;  subsequently  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  revise  the  statutes  and  codes  of  the  State ; 
and  in  1868,  1870,  1872,  and  1874  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  5th  Louisiana  District  as  a  Renublican. 
In  the  last  election  the  retuminfi'  board  certined  to  his 
election,  and  he  held  the  seat  till  May  81, 1876,  when 
the  House  of  fiepresentatives  formally  declared  that 
William  B.  Spencer,  his  Democratic  opponent,  had 
been  elected,  and  the  latter  was  sworn  in  on  June  8. 

Mozgaii,  Jnmns  Speuoer,  banker,  bom  in  West  Spring- 
field (now  Holvoke),  Mass.,  April  14,  1818 :  died  in 
Monte  Carlo,  Monaco,  April  8,  1890.  He  removed  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  when 
a  bov,  worked  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  till  he  be- 
came of  age,  spent  eight- 
een months  in  a  bank 
ing  house,  then  became 
junior  partner  in  a  lar^ 
dry-goods  house,  and  m 
1851  established  the 
dry  -  goods  house  of 
Beebe,  Mor^n  &  Co.  in 
Boston,  which  became 
one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  In  1858 
he  went  to  London  on 
business  tor  his  fihn, 
and  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  Geoive  Pea- 
bod}^  was  offered  a  part- 
nership in  the  banking  house  of  George  Peabody  «& 
Co.,  which  he  accepted  in  the  following  year.  *On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Peabody,  in  1864,  Mr.  Morgan 
became  head  of  the  firm,  and  changed  the  name  to 
J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  He  remained  abroad  till  1877, 
when,  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  was  given 
a  dinner  in  New  York  city.'ot  which  many  millions 
of  dollars  were  represented  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
presided.  He  was  eulogized  for  the  influential  part 
no  had  borne  as  a  financier  in  upholding  the  foreign 
credit  of  American  institutions.  In  life  he  gave 
$50,000  to  Triuitv  College,  Hartford,  and  $25,000  to 
the  Hartford  Orphan  Asylum,  and  subscribed  $100,- 
000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library  in 
Hartford,  which  sum.  in  additiop  to  $50,000  sub- 
scribed by  his  son,  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  was  con- 
ditional on  the  raising  of  a  building  fund  of  $400,000. 
He  also  gave  a  large  and  valuable  painting,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds,  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  cltjf,  and  a  complete  series  of/ae-similes 
of  manuscripts  in  Ivondon  relating  to  America  in 
1768-'88  to  Yale  University  and  the  Connecticut  His- 
torical Society.  He  left  a  personal  estate  sworn  at 
$9,827,lt*2,  and  bequeathed  lorge  sums  to  his  relatives, 
partners,  clerks,  and  servants. 


Xoigui,  ICatthew  Somarvillei  artist,  bom  in  London, 
England,  April  27,  1889;  died  in  New  York  <sty, 
June  2, 1890.  He  was  a  son  of  Matthew  Morula,  an 
actor  and  music  teacher,  and  of  Maiy  SomerviUe,  an 
actress  and  singer.  He  studied  scene  painting,  fol- 
lowed it  tor  several  years  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 
London,  and  abandoned  it  to  become  an  ardst  and 
correspondent  for  the  **  London  Illustrated  JNews." 
Subsequently  he  studied  art  in  Paris,  Italy,  and  Spain^ 
and  in  1858  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  Africa  by 
way  of  French  Algeria.  In  the  followinf  year  he 
was  art  oorresponocnt.  for  the  *\Illu8tratecl  News " 
during  the  ^ustro-Italian  war.  He  afterward  be- 
came artist,  joint-editor,  and  proprietor  of  the  ^*  Toma- 
hawk,'' a  ooniic  illustrated  paper,  for  which  he  drew 
a  series  of  notable  cartoons,  and  also  a  founder  of 
London  ^^  Fun."  In  1867-'69  he  was  nrincipal  scene 
painter  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  ana  1870  came  to 
the  United  States  under  an  en^pgement  with  Frank 
Leslie  as  caricature  artist  for  his  '*  Illustrated  News- 
paper." He  was  engaged  in  theatrical  lithography 
in  Cincinnati  in  1^80-'85,  and  while  in  that  dty 
founded  an  art  pottery  company  and  the  Art  Students' 
League.  In  1887  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  and 
was  there  employed  till  his  death  in  soene  painting 
and  in  drawing  tor  periodicals.  He  had  painted  altar 
pieces  for  Boman  Catholic  churches :  a  latve  picture 
in  oil,  *^  Christ  entering  Jerusalem,''  whicn  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  principal  cities ;  a  series  of  panonunie 
battle  scenes  in  the  civil  war;  several  water  colors 
for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Water-Color  Society  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  completdng  the  b-ceneiy 
for  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Hevin,  Alfred,  clergyman,  bom  in  Shippensbuig, 
Pa.,  March  14,  1816 ;  died  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  2, 
1890.  He  was  graduatedat  Jefferson  College  in  1834, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  in  1887 ; 
but  studied  theolosy  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminar v  in  1840.  The  same 
year  he  became  pastor  of  Cedar  Grove  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lanca.Hter  County,  Pa.  He  remained  there 
five  years;  held  pastorates  in  Chambeniburig  seven 
years,  and  in  Lancaster  city  five  years,  and  organized 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Alexander  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia from  1857  till  1861.  In  1861  he  founded  and 
became  editor  of  "  The  Standard,"  which,  on  hia  re- 
linquishing it  in  1866.  was  merged  into  "The  North- 
western Presbyterian ''  of  Chicago.  From  1872  till 
1774  he  edited  "  The  Presbyterian  Weeklv,"  from 
1875  till  1880  he  was  chief  editor  of  the"  Presbyterian 
Journal."  and  from  1878  tall  1880  he  was  a  lecturer 
in  the  National  School  of  Oratory  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  l^resbvterian  Historical  So- 
ciety, member  of  the  Prcsbvtenan  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, trustee  of  Lafayette  College,  moderator  of  the 
S^nod  of  Philadelphia  in  1866,  several  times  a  com- 
missioner to  the  General  Assembly,  and  ita  representa- 
tive in  other  denominational  bodies.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  D.  D.  lh>m  Lafayette  Coll*^  and 
LL.  D.  from  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Nevin  was  author  of  many  works,  including: 
"Chri.stian's  Rest"  (Lancaster,  1843);  "Spiritual 
Progression  "  (Chambersburg,  1848) ;  "  Churches  of 
the  Valley"  (Philadelphia,  1852);  "Guide  to  the 
Oracles"  (Lanca-ster,  1867);  "Words  of  Comfort" 
(New  York,  1867);  "The  Age  Question;  a  Plea  for 
Christian  Union"  (Philadelphia,  1868);  "Popular 
Expositor  of  the  Gospels  ana  Acts"  (4  vols.,  l^ila- 
delphia,  1872);  " The  Voice  of  God "  (1878);  "The 
Sabbath-School  Help"  (1878^;  Notes  on  Exodus" 
(1878);  •*  Notes  on  the  Shorter  Catechism"  (1878); 
"  Prayer-Meeting  Manual"  (1880) ;  "  Glimpses  of  the 
Coming  World  "(1880);  "  Parables  of  Jesus  "  (1881); 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America"  (1884) ;  "  Folded  Leaves" 
and  "  Twelve  Revival  Sermons  "  (1885) ;  and  "  Pres- 
byterian Year^Book  for  1887-'88." 

Noble,  Butler  QilbBrt,  lawyer,  bom  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
in  1816  ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26. 1890.  He 
received  a  common-school  education,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  removed  to  Wl^- 
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oonain  in  1867,  wba  elected  lieatenant-governor  of  the 
State  in  1859,  and  on  the  appointment  of  Gov.  Bau- 
dall  as  United  States  minister  to  Italy  in  1860,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  executive  chair  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  two  years.  During  his  incumbency  he  was  active 
in  rnislng,  equipping,  and  forwarding  volunteers  to 
the  national  armies.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn, where  be  resided  until  his  death.  Alter  being  a 
weigher  in  the  New  York  custom-house,  he  was  har- 
bor master  four  years  and  chief  clerk  in  the  seizure 
department  nine  years. 

Aoyes.  Edwazd  FoUensbeei  lawyer,  bom  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1888 ;  died  m  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  4, 
1890.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  when 
fourteen  years  old,  and  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1857.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School  in  1858,  and  entered  on  a  successful  prac- 
tice. At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  turned 
his  law  office  into  a  recruiting  office,  and  on  Julv 
27,  1861.  he  was  commission^  iniyor  of  the  89th 
Ohio  Innintry.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel 
July  8,  1862,  took  part  in  tlie  battles  of  luka  and 
Corinth :  was  promoted  colonel  Oct.  1,  1862 :  com- 
manded his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Kesaca,  Dallas, 
and  Kenesaw  Mountain  ;  received  a  wound  that 
caused  the  loss  of  a  leg  while  leading  an  assault  at 
RufTs  Mills  on  July  4, 1864 ;  was  bre vetted  brigadier- 
general  March  18, 1865  ;  and  commanded  Camp  Dcn- 
nison  from  his  convalescence  till  April  22,  1865.  He 
then  resigned  from  the  army,  became  city  solicitor  of 
Cincinnati,  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Hamilton 
County  as  a  Bepublican  in  1866,  was  elected  Governor 
of  Ohio  in  1871,  and  was  defeated  for  re-election  in 
1878.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister 
to  France.  He  made  several  official  trips  to  Turkey 
during  her  war  with  Russia,  and  was  a  special  United 
States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  He  re- 
aigned  his  office  in  August,  1881,  resumed  practice  in 
Cmdnnati,  and  in  1889  was  elected  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  that  city. 

.  (KJomur.  James,  clergyman,  bom  in  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  Sept.  10,  1823 ;  died  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  May 
27,  1890.  lie  was  a  younger  brother  of  Michael 
O'Connor,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1888.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  the  Urban  College  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  in  Rome,  in  1845.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  labor  in 
the'^' '  '-"-'' 
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resigning  thw  office,  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Seminaiy  of  St.  Charies  Borromeo  in  1868.  While 
holding  the  latter  office  he  was  also  Professor  of  Phi- 
loflophy.  Moral  Theolog}',  and  Ecclesiastical  History*. 
In  1868  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Domiuic's  Church  in 
Holmesburg,  Pa. ;  in  1876  was  elected  vicar  apostolic 
of  Nebraska  and  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of 
Dibona  on  Aug.  20.  In  1885,  when  Nebraska  was 
made  the  diocese  of  Omaha,  he  became  its  bishop.  He 
founded  Creighton  College,  Omaha,  in  1879,  and  at- 
tended the  Plenary  Council  in  Baltimore  in  1884. 

(VBeiUji  John  Bojle,  journalist,  bom  in  Dowth  Cas- 
tle, County  Meath,  Ireland,  June  28,  1844:  died  in 
Hull,  Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1890.  He  was  a  Kon  or  William 
David  O^Reilly,  a  noted  mathematician  and  scholar, 
who  was  master  of  the  Ncttleville  Institute,  at  Douth 
Castle,  for  thirty-five  years.  After  being  carefully 
educated  by  his  ifather,  lie  learned  the  printer's  trade 
in  the  office  of  the  Drogheda  ^^  Argas,''  and  followed 
it  for  several  years  in  various  English  cities.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  1863,  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  enlisted  In  the  10th  Hussars 
lor  the  puipose  of  spreading  disaficction  among  the 
soldiere.  Cm  Juno  27, 1866, lie  was  arrested,  tried  for 
high  treason,  found  guilty  on  five  chai^pcp,  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot,  out  the  sentence  was  commuted 
to  twenty  yeara' penal  servitude,  .^e  spent  a  year  in 
the   prisons  m  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Portland,  and 
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Dartmoor;  was  sent  with  840  other  convicts  to  the 
penal  colony  in  Western  Australia,  in  November, 
1867,  and  reached  his  destination  Jan.  10, 1868.  He 
immediatelv  beffan  planning  an  escape,  but  did  not 
succeed  till  Feb.  18.  1869,  and  nine  months  after- 
ward landed  in  Philadelphia,  penniless  and  friend- 
less. From  Philadelphia  he  came  to  New  York  citv, 
where  he  began  writing  for  the  press  and  lecturing.  In 
1870  he  secured  employment  on  the  Boston  "  Pilot," 
and  in  1874  became  part  owner  and  editor-in-chief  ot 
that  paper,  with  which  he  was  connected  until  his 
death.  He  founded  the  Papyrus  Club  of  Boston,  and 
became  president  of  it.  He  was  the  puet  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Pilgrim  Monument  at  Plymouth,  Aug. 
1,  1889.  His  publications  include :  "  Songs  of  South- 
ern Seas  "  (1878) ;  "  Songs,  Legends,  and  Ballads  " 
(1878; ;  "  Moondyne  "  (1879) :  "  Statues  in  the  Block  " 
(1881):  *'ln  Bohemia*'  (1886);  **The  Country  with 
a  Roof"  ;  and  "  The  Evolution  of  Straight  Weapons." 
Osgood,  Oharlei,  painter,  bom  in  Salem.  Mass.,  Feb. 
25, 1809 ;  died  there^  Dec.  26,  1890.  He  received  a 
public-school  education,  spent  one  year  as  a  bank 
clerk,  and  began  studymg  painting  when  seventeen 
yeare  old.  In  1827  he  removed  to  Boston,  soon  after- 
ward to  New  York  city,  and  within  a  fe^v  yean  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  attained  high  rank  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  many  of  his  works  are  in  the  libraries  of 
the  historical  societies  in  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Peabody  Institute,  Essex  Institute, 
and  the  City  Hall  in  Salem. 

Owesi  Riohaid,  scientist,  bom  near  New  Lanark, 
Scotland,  Jan.  6,  1810 ;  died  in  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
March  24, 1890.  He  was  a  son  of  Robert  Owen,  the 
Scotch  philanthropist,  and  a  brother  of  Robert  Bale 
Owen,  the  scholar  and  statesman,  and  David  Dale 
Owen,  the  geologist.  He  received  a  scientific  educa- 
tion in  his  native  country,  making  a  special  study  of 
chemistry  and  geology,  and,  on  coming  to  the  United 
States,  in  1828,  settled  in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and 
began  teaching.  Shortly  afterward  he  engaged  in 
business  in  Cincinnati,  then  returned  to  New  Har- 
mony and  conducted  a  stock  farm  till  the  beginning 
of  tfie  Mexican  War.  He  served  durintr  the  war  as  a 
captain  in  the  16th  United  States  Infantry,  and  after 
its  close  was  associated  with  his  brather  David  in  the 
geological  survey  of  Minnesota,  himself  exploring 
uie  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  1849.  The  ttame 
year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  the  Westem  Military-  Institute  of  Kentucky,  and 
held  the  office  till  1858,  when  the  institute  had  become 
the  University  of  Nashville.  On  leaving  the  univer- 
sity he  made  a  geological  survey  of  Indiana  as  assist- 
ant State  geologist.  At  the  beginning  of  tJie  civil 
war  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  tlie  15th  Indiana 
Volunteers,  and  he  afterward  raised  the  60th  Regi- 
ment and  was  commissioned  its  colonel.  He  waa 
made  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Mumfordsville,  and  after  a 
brief  imprisonment  served  with  Gen.  Sherman  and 
with  Gen.  Banks  in  the  Red  River  expedition.  In 
1864  he  resigned,  from  failing  health,  and  the  same 
year  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
the  University  of  Indiana,  where  he  remained  till 
1879.  He  afterward  made  important  researches  in 
meteorology  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  published 
valuable  papers  on  those  and  allied  subjects.  He  was 
a  member  ot  manv  scientific  organizations ;  received 
the  degree  of  M.  t).  ftom  Nashville  Medical  College 
in  1858,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Wabash  College  in 
1871.  He  died  from  drinking  embalming  fluid  by 
mistake  for  mineral  water. 

Paine,  William  H.,  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Chester, 
N.  H.,  May  27,  1628 ;  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Dec 
81,  1890.  He  received  an  academical  education, 
studied  civil  engineering,  became  a  land  surveyor  m 
northem  Wisconsin,  introduced  new  methods  of  en- 
gineering in  the  mining  regions  of  California  during 
the  gold  excitement,  and  in  1849  surveyed  n  wagon 
road  across  the  Kocky  mountains.  In  1858  he  sur- 
veyed a  route  for  a  nulroad  acn^ss  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  from  Sacramento  to  Utah,  and  he  was  after- 
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ward  engaged  in  Burveying  in  Wisconsin  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war.  He  aoceptod  an  appoint- 
ment of  captain  of  engineen  on  toe  stali  of  Greu. 
McDowell ;  was  afterward  promoted  colonel,  and 
served  till  the  cloi^  of  the  war  on  the  general  staff  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  performing  valuable  duty 
in  making  topographical  surveyn  and  maps.  Alter 
the  war  he  resumed  his  profession.  In  1869  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  East  River  Bridge ; 
assisted  John  A.  Koebling  in  the  preliminary  surve^vs, 
superintended  the  construction,  placing,  and  sinking 
of  the  caissons ;  had  charge  of  the  buildizig  of  the 
tower  on  the  New  York  city  side  and  the  laying  of 
the  superstructure,  and  de^signed  the  system  of  cable 
traction  that  moves  the  cars  across  the  bridtt^e.  After 
the  prostration  of  Washington  A.  Boebiing,  Col. 
JPaine  had  the  active  supervision  of  the  entire  work. 
On  the  completion  of  his  work  on  the  bridge  he  built 
cable  roads  in  New  York  city,  Denver,  Omaha,  and 
Kansas  City,  drew  the  plans  for  the  proposed  cable 
road  in  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  was  consulting  en- 
gineer on  the  great  Port  Huron  Tunnel,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  just  completed  the  cable  road  in 
Cleveland.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  botany,  chemis- 
try, and  geology,  had  a  passion  for  mathematics,  and 
was  fumiliar  with  choice  literature. 

Fallen.  Montme  AoderBon,  sui)^n,  bom  in  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss.,  Jan.  2,  1836 ;  died  in  New  York  cit^, 
Oct.  1,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity in  1853,  and  at  its  medical  school  in  1856, 
spent  two  years  in  study  in  London,  Paris,  and  Ber- 
Im,  and  practiced  in  St.  Louis  till  1874.  He  was  a 
medical  mreotor  in  the  Confederate  army  in  186l-*63, 
medical  commissioner  to  Canada  to  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Confederate  prisoners  on  Johnson's  Isl- 
and in  1863.  commissioner  to  Paris  to  obtain  medical 
and  surgical  supplies  for  the  Confederate  army  in 
1864,  and  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  New  York  city  at 
the  time  of  Gen.  Loe's  surrender.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  Professor  of  GyniB- 
oology  in  Humboldt's  Medical  College  in  1866-*67  : 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  St^  Louis  Medical 
College  in  1867-68;  Professor  of  Qyntecology  in  St. 
Louis  CoUeee  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1869-'70 ; 
and  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Missouri  Medical  Col- 
lecre  in  1870-*72.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Gynaecology  in  the  Universitv  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  he  held  the  office  till  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  CoUe^,  Surgeon  to  the  Charitv  Hospital, 
and,  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie, 
was  one  of  the  consulting  surgeons  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Emperor  Frederick  Ul  of  Germany. 

Palmer,  Peter  &•,  lawyer,  born  in  Hampton,  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1814 ;  died  in  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16, 1890.  He  removed  to  Platts- 
burg  at  an  early  age,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  village 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  spent  several  ^-ears 
in  Macomb  Countv,  Mich.,  where  he  became?  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Probate,  and,  returning  to  Platta- 
burg,  was  presicient  of  the  viUage  for  several  years 
and  county  judge  and  suiTogute  of  Clinton  County 
/from  1863  till  1868.  He  had  been  engaged  since  in 
'private  practice,  and  applied  his  leisure  to  historical 
research  and  writing.  Among  his  valuable  contri- 
butions to  historical  literature  was  a  ^^  History  of  Lake 
Champlain  from  1609  to  1814." 

Paricer,  A^masa  JnniuB,  lawyer,  born  in  Sharon,  Conn., 
June  2,  1807  ;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mav  13,  1890. 
Ho  passed  the  full-course  examination  in  Union  Col- 
lege in  1825,  became  principal  of  an  academy  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1828.  In  1833  he  was  elect-ed  to  the  State  Assem- 
bly as  a  Democrat,  and  in  1835  was  elected  a  regent 
of* the  State  University,  being  the  youngest  person 
ever  chosen  to  that  office.  He  was  a  memoer  oi  Con- 
gress from  1837  till  1839,  district  attorney  of  Dela- 
ware County  from  1840  till  1844.  circuit  judge  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  3d  Judicial  Circuit  from  1844 
till  18  i7,  and  a  judge  of  the  New  York  Supremo 
Court  from  1847  till  1855,  when  he  was  defeated  for 


re-election.  He  waa  defeated  as  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  the  State  in  1856  and  1858,  and 
declined  the  office  of  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in  1859.  In 
1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention, 
and  in  1867  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention. 
He  was  an  active  ^*  peace ''  Democrat  during  the  civil 
war.  He  waa  a  founder  of  the  Albany  Law  School, 
and  one  of  its  professors  for  twenty  years ;  a  trustee 
of  Cornell  University  and  Union  College  :  custodian 
of  the  Harmanus  Bleeclier  legacy,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Public  Hall  fund  of  the  Younff  Men^a 
Association  of  Albany ;  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Albany  Medical  College.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  fVom  Ilobart  College.  Judge  Par- 
ker was  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  various  reforms 
in  judicial  procedure.  Among  the  important  casea  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  those  involving  the  right 
to  tax  national  banks,  and  the  title  to  the  Trinity 
Church  property  in  New  York  city,  the  Levy  win 
case,  the  controversy  between  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Companies,  and 
the  boundary  -  line  question  between  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  published  six  vol- 
umas  of  law  reports  (Albany,  1855-'69). 

FayntoTi  John  Bbbtj,  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
in  1838  ;  died  in  Laurel,  Del.,  June  21, 1890.  He  was 
f^duatcd  at  Newark  Academy  and  at  Union  College 
in  1858,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sussex  County, 
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Del.,  in  1861,  and  wai  an. 
Deputy  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In  1866  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  as  a  Demo- 
crat; in  1869  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  but 
soon  resigned  on  account  of  inelegibility  because  as  a 
State  Senator  he  had  voted  to  increase  the  salary  of 
tliat  officer;  in  1871  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
and  held  the  office  four  years.  In  1885  he  wa.s  again 
appointed  Attorney-General ;  and  in  March,  1887,  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware,  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  *^  Delaware 
Democrat"  of  Georgetown  from  1881  till  1887. 

FeixottOy  Benjamin  Frankiiiii  lawyer,  bom  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  IS,  1834;  died  there,  Sept.  17, 1890. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  citv,  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1847,  studied  law,  and  waa  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  practiced  his  profession  and 
wrote  political  articles  for  the  Cleveland  "  Plain- 
dealer  '^  till  1866.  During  his  residence  In  Cleveland 
he  became  Grand  Saar  or  Master  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  B*nai  B'rith,  and  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  erection  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.  He 
returned  to  New  York  city  in  1866  for  a  few  months, 
and  in  1867  removed  to  San  Francisco  to  practice. 
In  1870  President  Grant  appointed  him  United  States 
consul  at  Bucharest,  Soumania.  The  civilized  world 
had  just  been  aroused  to  indignation  by  the  reports 
of  a  massacre  of  Jews  in  Roumania,  and  of  the  subse- 
cjuent  persecution  of  that  people  there,  and  a  wide 
interest  was  excited  as  to  how  a  Jewisn  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  would  be  received  in  that 
country.  Mr.  Peixotto  hastened  to  his  post,  was  re- 
ceived with  marks  of  unusual  consideration,  and  dur- 
ing the  five  years  he  held  the  office  was  able  to  accom- 
Slish  much  toward  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
ews  in  the  Balkan  states.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1876,  was  offered  in  1877  the  office  of  United 
States  consul-general  at  St.  Petorsburar,  which  he 
declined,  and  then  accepted  the  office  of  United  States 
Consul  at  Lyons,  France,  and  held  it  till  1885,  when 
he  returned  to  New  York  dty  and  resumed  practice. 
Pepper,  Ckorge  Qedkel,  philanthropist,  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  June  11,  1808;  died  there.  May  8,1890. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princton ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1830,  but  never  practiced,  and  spent  his 
life  in  managing  a  va^t  estate  left  by  his  fatner.  He 
was  connected  with  the  principal  financial  institutions 
of  Philadelphia,  and  had  been  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Music,  President  of  the  Rittenhonse 
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Club,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  a  director  of  the  Investment  Company  and 
of  the  United  Security  and  Trust  Company.  His 
fortune  amounted  to  several  million  dollars.  He 
bequeathed  a  total  of  1854^000  to  relatives  and  per- 
gonal friends,  and  the  remainder  of  his  estate  to  local 
charitable  and  educational  institutions.  His  public 
bequests  were  as  follow  :  $150,000  to  the  trustees  of 
8  public  librar^^  to  be  estiiblished  in  Philadelphia, 
€ast  of  Schuylkill  river  and  80uth  of  Market  Street; 
$60,000  to  th*e  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  professorship  ;  $60,000  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  $60,000  to  the  Hospi- 
tal of  the  University  of  Pennssylvauia;  $60,000  to  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital ;  $60,000  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ;  $50,000  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital ;  $60,000  to  the  Hospital  of  Jeffer- 
son Medical  University  ;  $26,000  to  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital: $26,000  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  ;  $26,000  to 
the  Children's  Hospital :  $j5,000  to  St.  Christopher's 
Hospital  for  Children  ;  $26,000  to  the  Maternity  Hos- 
pital ;  $26,000  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ; 
$26,000  to  the  Franklin  Institute ;  $26,000  to  the  Bit- 
tenhouse  Club  for  a  library ;  $20,000  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Arts  ;  $16,000 
to  the  Zoolo^cal  Society  ;  $10,000  to  the  Hospital  and 
Dispensary  of  St.  Clement's  Church  ;  $10,000  to  the 
<50untiy  branch  of  the  Children's  Hospital ;  $10,000 
to  the  Wilis  Hospital ;  $10,000  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association ;  $10,000  each  to  the  Church 
Home,  Foster  Home,  Old  Men's  Home^  and  Old 
Women's  Home ;  $10,000  to  the  Philadelphia  Orphans' 
Society  :  $10,000  each  to  the  Philadelpnia,  Commer- 
cial, ana  Apprentices'  Libraries ;  $10,000  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Club  for  a  library ;  $6,000  each  to  the  Art 
CluD,  Union  League  (both  for  libraries).  Northern 
Dispensary,  Southern  Dispensary.  Philadelphia  Dis- 
pensary, Howard  Dispensary,  Cnristmas  Fund  for 
Disabled  Clergymen,  Southern  Home  for  Destitute 
Children,  seven  soup  societies,  the  Societies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  to  Animals 
7 including  the  women's  branch  of  the  latter),  the  Day 
Nursery  for  Children,  the  House  of  Refuge  for  White 
Children,  Indii^ent  Widows'  and  Single  Women's  So- 
ciety, Union  Benevolent  Society,  In.stitution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Ladies'  Dispensary,  Mer- 
•chants'  bund,  and  the  School  of  Design  ;  and  $3,000 
<each  to  the  Mary  Coles  Home  for  Young  Women, 
Association  for  the  Alleviation  of  the  Miseries  of  the 
Public  Prisons,  Society  for  the  Employment  and  In- 
«truction  of  the  Poor,  the  Ternporary  Home  for  Friend- 
less Children  J  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Colored  Chil- 
•dren,  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in  and  Nurse  Society, 
the  Young  Men's  Home,  and  the  Sailors' Home — a 
total  to  be  distributed  within  a  year  of  $1,084,000. 
The  residue  of  his  estate  was  bequeathed  to  trustees, 
to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  above-named  insti- 
tutions, and  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  as  endow 
ment  funds. 

Peters,  Ohiistian  Heni^  Frederioki  astronomer,  bom  in 
Ooldenbuttel,  Sehleswig  (then  a  part  of  Denmark). 
Sept.  19,  1813;  died  July  18,  1890.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where,  in  1836,  he  took 
the  degree  ot  Ph.  i).,  and  tnen  studied  in  Copenha- 
gen. In  1838  he  accompanied  Baron  Sartorius  von 
Walthershausen  to  Sicily,  where,  until  1843,  he  was 
engaged  in  surveying  Mount  Etna.  The  death  of 
Walthershausen  b'rought  this  work  to  a  close,  and 
Dr.  Peters  entered  the  topographical  survey  of  the 
Sicilies.  This  work  he  relirciuished  to  join  the 
Tevolutionists  under  Garibaldi,  by  whom  he  was 
made  major  in  the  artillery  for  bravery  on  the  tield  of 
battle.  When  the  insurrection  was  quelled  a  price 
was  put  upon  his  head,  but  atler  numerous  hardships 
he  escaped  to  Turkey,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
Astronomy.  There  he  met  George  P.  Marsh,  the 
United  States  minister,  who  persuaded  him  to  come 
to  the  United  States.  He  settled  in  Cambridge,  Ma>*s., 
and  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould 
was  appointed  in  1853  to  work  on  the  United  States 


Coast  Survev.  Subseauently  he  was  transferred  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  his  irregularities  and  his  atti- 
tude toward  Dr.  Gould  in  the  Dudley  Observatory 
controversy  led  to  his  retirement  in  1867  from  the 
survey.  Through  the  influence  of  friends  in  Albany 
he  w&s  called  in  1868 
to  Hamilton  College, 
as  the  first  director 
of  the  Litchfield  Ob- 
servatory in  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  which 
place  he  held  until 
nis  death,  as  well  as 
that  of  Professor  of 
Aistronomy,  to  which 
he  had  been  called 
in  1867.  His  great 
work  was  the  obser- 
vation of  the  zone 
stars  and  placing 
them  on  charts.  At 
ihe  time  of  Herschel 
not  over  20,000  stars 
were  registered,  and 
this  number  was  in- 
creased to  60,000  by 
Lalande,  while  Dr.  Peters  proved  and  registered  more 
than  112,000,  including  stars  as  minute  as  the  13th 
magnitude  in  his  scheme.  While  examining  stars  to 
determine  their  place  he  frequently  discovered  new 
Ftars,  and  the  finding  of  nearly  50  asteroids  has  been 
placed  to  his  credit,  which  is  a  lan^^r  number  than 
any  other  astronomer  can  claim.  His  last  discovery 
was  on  the  night  of  Aug.  26,  1889,  when  he  found 
asteroid  No.  287,  which  is  probably  the  nearest  one  to 
the  sun  yet  discovered.  Tne  largest  number  of  these 
found  by  him  in  a  single  year  (1879)  was  8,  and  a 
computation  of  the  aggregate  surface  of  40  of  them 
indicates  an  area  of  266,978  square  miles,  or  about 
that  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Dr.  Peters  fixed  the 
locality  of  the  zodiacal  stars  upon  charts,  which  pre- 
sent an  accurate  picture  of  tlieir  parts  of  the  sky, 
and  in  1884  20  of  these  "Celestial  Charts"  were 
published  by  him  at  his  own  expense.  A  second 
scries  was  completed  in  1888,  but  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  was  unpublished.  For  ten  ;^care  he  made 
a  daily  observation  of  solar  spots,  making  a  record  of 
nearly  I4j?<^  spots,  but  these  results  are  still  unpub- 
lishea.  This  is  regarded  as  his  most  valuable  work, 
as  stellar  photography  makes  possible  the  star  charts 
upon  which  he  spent  so  much  time.  Under  tiie  au- 
spices of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  Stat? 
of  New  York,  he  determined  the  longitude  of  several 

B laces  in  this  State,  including  the  western  boundary. 
le  had  charge  of  a  party  that  observed  the  solar 
eclipse  of  Aug.  7,  1869,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  was 
chief  of  an  expedition  sent  to  New  Zealand  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  observe  the  transit  ot 
Venus  on  Dec.  9,  1874.  At  that  time  he  secured  287 
photographs  of  the  planet  and  his  work  then  gained 
this  praise:  "There  is  no  need  of  other  observa- 
tions. Dr.  Peters  has  accomplished  all  that  was  to  be 
done."  The  results  of  bis  various  researches  are 
found  in  scientific  journals,  but  chiefly  in  the  "  As- 
tronomiBche  Nachrichten."  He  was  a  member  of  sci- 
entific societies,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
in  1876  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  or  Sci- 
ences. He  attended  the  International  Congress  of 
Astronomers  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Paris  during  April,  1887,  and 
at  tliat  time  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  the  French  Government.  He  never  mar- 
ried, and  was  a  man  of  extremely  simple  habits. 
Among  the  students  at  college  he  was  known  as 
*'  Twinkle,"  but  he  was  a  strict  disciplinsrian  and  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  dignity  of  his  office  be  re- 
spected. His  assistant,  Charles  A.  Borst,  aided  him 
in  the  preparation  of  his  ''  Star  Catalogue,"  and  ulti- 
mately claimed  that  work  as  his  own,  m  which  opin- 
ion he  wan  sustained  by  Profs.  Simon  Newcomb  and 
Asaph  Hall,  of  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory. 
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The  case  was  referred  to  the  courts  and  shortly  before 
hiH  death  a  decision  was  rendered  awarding  the  '^  Star 
Catalogue"  to  Dr.  Peters  as  his  property,  with  inter- 
est on  its  value  and  six  oents  damages  to  carry  costs. 
Pfitfff  OhArles  IgnatliiBf  caterer,  bom  in  Baden,  Ger- 
many, in  1819;  died  in  New  York  city,  April  26, 
1890.  lie  removed  to  New  York  in  1855,  and  opened 
a  restaurant  on  Broadway,  near  Amity  Street.  About 
1860  he  established  himself  at  No.  658  Broadway,  and 
lh>m  that  time  till  1876  his  chop-house  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  noted  resorts  in  the  city.  It  was 
fi-equented  by  the  actors,  artists,  authors,  musicians, 
newspaper  men,  wits,  ana  the  men-about-town,  who 
named  it  "Bohemia,"  and  elected  Henry  Clapp,  Jr., 
the  king,  and  the  gifted  Ada  Clare  the  queen.  The 
house  was  the  scene  of  merry  revels  at  all  hours  of 
day  and  night.  Poems  were  composed;  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  were  suggested  and  written ; 
plays  were  projected,  completed,  and  rehearsed;  and 
innumerable  plans  of  literary  venture  were  perfected 
there.  The  proprietor  moved  up-town  to  Twenty- 
tburth  Street,  near  Broadway,  in  1876,  and  retired 
from  business  about  1887.  lie  survived  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  unique  "  Bohemia." 

Fhelpflj  Aiuthif  educator,  bom  in  West  Brookfleld, 
Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1820:  died  in  Bar  Harbor.  Me.,  Oct. 
18, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart  College,  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  whore  he  was  ^duated 
in  1887,  and  at  Andover  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
naries. He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street 
Congre^tional  Church  in  Boston  in  1842,  and  re- 
signed m  1848  on  being  appointed  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  seminary,  and  he  held 
this  office  and  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  till  1879, 
when  ho  resigned  both,  and  was  made  professor 
emeritus.  He  had  been  a  trustee  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, a  director  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
chaplain  of  the  State  Legislature,  preacher  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massaohus«etts,  and  a  member  of 
many  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  societies. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  iVom  Amherst  College 
in  1866.  His  publications  include :  "  The  Still  Hour  " 
(Boston,  1859);  **Hvmns  and  Choirs"  (Andover, 
1860);  *'The  New  Birth"  (Boston,  1867);  "Sabbath 
Hours"  U870):  "Studies  of  the  Old  Testament" 
(1879) ;  "  The  Theory  of  Preaching"  (1881) ;  "  Men 
and  Books"  (1882);  "^'My  Portfolio"  (1882);  "  Eng- 
lish Stylo "  (1888)  ;  "  My  Study  "  (1886)  ;  and  "  My 
Note- Book,  or  Fragmentary  Studies  in  Theolouy." 

PhUlM.  Fnideiloe  Onndallf  abolitionist,  bora  in  Hop- 
kinton,  K.  I.,  in  1808;  died  in  Elk  Falls,  Kan.,  Jan. 
28, 1H90.  She  was  educated  in  the  Friends'  School  in 
Providence,  and  became  a  teacher.  In  1881  she  set- 
tled in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  established  a  board- 
ing school  for  girls.  She 
was  ably  seconded  in  her 
efforts  to  provide  a  high- 
er grade  of  instruction  for 
gins  and  young  women 
tiian  was  elsewhere 
taught,  and  for  two 
years  ner  school  pros- 
pered and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  model  institu- 
tion. In  1883  j^he  created 
intense  excitement  by 
admitting  a  colored  pu- 
pil. Immediately  the 
parents  of  her  white  pu- 
pils protested,  and  then 
threatened  to  withdraw 
them  if  the  colored  girl 
was  not  dismissed.  Miss 
Crandall  firmly  declined  to  heed  either  protests  or 
threats.  A  consultation  with  several  or  the  anti- 
slavery  leaders  strengthened  her  determination,  and 
led  her  to  undertake  tlie  education  of  colored  chil- 
dren exclusively.  In  March,  1833,  a  circular  which 
she  had  had  widely  distributed  was  published  in 
the  "Liberator."     It  announced  that  on  the  first 


Monday  in  April  she  would  open  her  school  for  the 
reception  of  young  ladies  and  little  misses  of  color, 
and  it  bore  tne  names  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Arthur  Tappan,  Samuel  J.  May,  and  Arnold  Buffum 
as  her  references.  This  publication  produced  greater 
indignation  than  her  reception  of  the  colored  pupiL 
Pubuc  meetings  were  held  in  which  her  oonrae  was 
severely  denounced,  and  her  friends,  particalariy 
Messrs.  May  and  Bunum,  were  denied  an  opportunity 
for  presenting  her  side  of  the  oontroven^^.  Miss 
Crandall  opened  her  school  at  the  promised  time,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  the  towns-people  rathered  a  con- 
siderahle  number  of  colored  pupils,  petitions  to  the 
Legislature  were  then  extensively  signed  throughout 
the  State,  and,  acting  on  these,  that  body  pasaed  an 
act  in  May  prohibiting  in  the  State  private  schools  for 
non-resident  colored  persons.  But  she  persisted  in 
keeping  her  school  open  despite  the  law  and  the  local 
annoyances  to  which  she  was  sulnectcd,  and  in  ooo- 
sequence  she  was  arrested  for  violation  of  the  law  in 
August,  was  tried  and  acquitted  that  month,  tried 
agafn  and  convicted  in  October,  and  secured  the  re- 
versal on  a  technicalitv  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Er- 
rors of  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  in  July,  IS9L 
Bafiiled  thus  in  legal  proceedings,  the  towns-people 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  burned  and 
ransacked  her  house.  She  then  reluctantly  abandoned 
her  cherished  purpose.  Shortly  afterward  she  mar- 
ried the  Hev.  Cafvin  Philleo,  a  Baptist  clergyman, 
and  lived  ouietly  in  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Kansas, 
where  her  nusband  died  in  1876.  Francis  Alexander 
painted  her  portrait  for  the  American  An ti -Slavery 
Societv  in  1888,  and  Samuel  J.  May  subsequently  pre- 
sentea  it  to  Cornell  University. 

FhiUipa,  Bioihaid  Henzy)  educator,  bora  in  Fredcricka- 
burg,  Va.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  April  7, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  College,  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  After  he  had  preached  a  short  time  nia 
health  became  too  much  irapau^d  for  an  active  pastor- 
ate, and  he  applied  himself  to  educational  work,  fin^t 
in  Maryland,  and  afterward  in  StAunton,  Va.  He  was- 
principal  of  the  Virj^ia  Female  Institution  for  thir- 
ty-two years,  resigning  only  when  stricken  with  pa- 
ndvsis.    Since  1886  he  had  lived  in  Norfolk. 

Pianon,  Heoiy  S..  banker,  bora  in  Charleston,  Mont- 
gomery County,  N.  Y.,  June  13, 1819:  died  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  Jan.  1. 1890.  He  spent  his  early  years 
on  a  farm,  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1846, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1848.  In 
1849  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  he  was  in  active 
practice  there  till  1860,  wh^'n  he  was  elected  president 
of  t'he  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  Company.  He  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  aa 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  was  elected 
a  State  Senator  in  1866.  In  1869  he  went  to  Chicago 
as  financial  i^nt  of  the  Northwcstera  Railroad  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  alterward  became  vice-president 
In  18i  1  he  was  chosen  residentexecutivedirector  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  at  Albany,  in 
1875  he  ei«tablished  a  banking  house  in  that  city,  and 
in  1879  was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  and'chaii^ 
man  of  its  committee:*  on  cities  and  on  railroads.  He 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  Union  College,  of  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  and  of  Dudley  Ob^rvatory  in  1870, 
a  regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1872,  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  in  1878,  and 
its  chancellor  in  1881. 

PdUook,  James,  lawyer,  bora  in  Milton,  Pa.,  Sept 
11,  1810;  died  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  April  19,  1890. 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1881,  and  waft 
elected  to  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  though 
a  Whisr  in  politics,  in  1842, 1844,  and  1846.  While  m 
Congress  he  was  one  of  the  first  Representatives  to 
urge  legislation  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  iudge  of 
tiic  8th  Judicial  District  of  Pennsylvania,  ana  in  1854 
was  elected  Goveraor  of  the  State,  declining  a  renom- 
ination.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  held 
the  office  till  Oct  1,  1866,  when  he  nugned.    PresI  • 
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dent  Grant  reappointed  him  director  of  the  mint  in 
1869,  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  mint  sys- 
tem in  1873  he  became  superintendent  of  his  former 
charge.  In  1879  President  Haves  appointed  him 
United  States  Naval  Officer  at  Poiladeiphia,  and  he 
served  till  Julv,  1888.  His  lastpublic  office  was  that 
of  Federal  Chief  Supervisor  of  Elections,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  April,  1885.  It  wa.s  he  who  suo- 
oessfuily  urjzed  the  addition  to  the  national  coins  of 
the  motto,**  In  God  we  trust." 

FowerBi  noratio  HelMn.  clergyman,  bom  in  Armenia, 
N.  Y.,  April  80, 1826;  died  m  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  Sept 
-6,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1850, 
and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1855.  In  the  latter  vear  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  Trinitv  Church,  New  York  city, 
and  soon  afterward  was  called  to  be  assistant  minister 
4^  St.  Jameses  Church  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  1857  he 
married  Clemence  Gouraud,  the  daughter  of  Prof. 
Gooraud,  of  the  University  of  France,  and  removed 
to  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Xiuke's  church.  During  his  residence  in  Iowa  he  was 
for  some  time  the  Presiaent  of  Grid  wold  College.  In 
the  autumn  of  1868  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  John'8  Church,  Chicago,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  renuiined  until  1875.  In  November  of  that 
year  he  removed  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  become 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city.  Ten  vears  later,  in 
October,  1885,  he  left  Bridgeport,  and,  after  officiatmg 
for  short  periods  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  received  at  the  close  ofl886  a  call  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  which  he  accepted. 
He  then  removed  to  the  adjoining  town  of  Piermont, 
and  was  rector  of  Sparkill  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  Powers  had  an  extended  aoquuntance  among 
literarv  men  as  well  aa  among  the  clergy  ot  his  own 
Ohurcn.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  s^pathies,  and 
possessed  the  affection  of  his  friends  in  no  common 
deffree.  He  was  a  valued  friend  of  B^ant  and  Bay- 
aid  Taylor  and  of  Hamerton,  who  dedicated  his  *'  Un- 
known River '"  to  Dr.  Powers.  In  spite  of  many  trials, 
his  Bunny,  cheerful  temperament  never  became  im- 
bittered,  and  his  outlook  upon  life  was  always  optimis- 
tic. This  spirit  is  exhibited  in  his  poetry  to  a  marked 
degree.  His  verse  is  alwavs  thoughtful,  often  ex- 
tremely musical^  and  not  seldom  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing. His  religious  sympathies  placed  him  in  the 
ranks  of  the  broad  churcn  school  of  thought  in  his 
Church.  In  1867  he  received  f^om  Union  College  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  He  was  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies  and  a  fellow  of  tlie  Clarendon  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  contributed  to  a 
number  of  periodicals  including  "The  Century," 
" Lippiricott's,"  "The  Dial,"  and  **The  Church- 
man," and  was  American  correspondent  of  "L'Art." 
In  January  of  1890,  he  went  to  Europe  with  his  fam- 
ily, and  returned  much  improved  in  nealth  in  August. 
A  month  later  he  died  quite  suddenly.  His  published 
works  are: "  Through  the  Year"  (1875):  "  Poems,  Ear- 
ly and  Late  "  (1876) ;  »'  Biography  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant"  and  "  Ten  Years  of  Sonir "  (1887).  His  latest 
writing  was  a  poem  entitled  *^  Light  at  Eventide." 
which  appeared  in  *^  The  Churchman "  a  fortnight 
l>efore  his  death. 

Piindle,  EUsnr  E.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Newton,  Conn., 
May  6,  1»29;  died  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7,  1890. 
He  received  an  academic  education,  studied  law,  and 
settled  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Ho  was  district 
attorney  of  the  county  from  1860  till  1868,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Assembler  in  1868,  and  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1867-^68,  and  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  from  the  19th  New  York  District  as  a 
Bopublicon  in  1870.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
•Committee  on  the  Territories. 

QuaokeiibuBh,  Stephea  Ratt,  naval  officer,  bom  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  1823 ;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb.  4, 1890.  Ho  was  appointed  a  midshipman 
in  the  United  States  navy,  Feo.  15,  1840;  was  pro- 
moted passed  midshipman,  July  11,  1846  ;  master, 
March  1, 1855  ;  lieutenant,  Sept.  14, 1855 ;  lieutenant- 
<x>nmiander,  July  16, 1862 ;  commander,  July  25, 1866 ; 


captain,  July  25. 1871 ;  commodore,  March  18, 1880; 
rear-admiral,  July  28,  1884 ;  and  was  retired,  Jan.  tS, 
1885.  During  his  service  in  the  navv  he  was  on  sea 
duty  twenty-one  years  and  six  months ;  on  shore  or 
other  duty,  nine  years  and  eight  months;  and  was 
unemployed  eighteen  years  and  seven  months.  He 
participated  in  the  operations  against  Vera  Cruz  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  War ;  served  on  the  frigate  **  Con- 
gress," the  *'  Delaware,"  and  the  ^*  UnadDla"  in  the 
early  part  of  the  civil  war ;  covered  Gen.  Bum&ide's 
army  at  Acquia  Creek  and  at  Hoanoke  Island ;  took 
part  in  the  battles  at  Elizabeth  City  and  at  Newborn, 
N.  0. ;  fought  the  Confederate  batteries  and  a  regi- 
ment of  flying  infant!^  at  Winton,  N.  C,  and  de- 
stroyed the  town.  He  lost  his  right  leg  by  a  cannon- 
shot  on  James  river,  at  Malvern  Hill.  Subse<]uently 
he  captured  the  "  Princess  Koyal,"  loaded  with  ma- 
terials for  a  new  Confiederate  ironclad,  and  while  ex- 
amining the  obstructions  in  Charleston  harbor  lost  his 


ship  by  the  explosion  of  a  submerged  torpedo. 

-   Elihii  Thayer,  educator,  born  m  Danville, 
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was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1851 ;  was  appomted  principal  of  Appleton  Acade- 
my. New  Ipswich,  and  served  till  1864 ;  was  Professor 
ot  Mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College  fyx>m  1864  till 
1878 ;  and  was  then  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Survey.  His  lai«t  important  work 
was  the  resurvey  of  the  boundary  lines  octween  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts. 

Badlbvdi  William,  navol  officer,  bora  in  Fincastle,  Va., 
March  1,  1808 ;  died  in  Washin^on,  D.  C,  Jan.  8. 
1890.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy,  March  1,  1825;  was  promoted  passed 
midshipman,  June  4, 1881 ;  lieutenant,  Feb.  9,  1887 ; 
commander.  Sept  14,  1855 ;  captain.  July  16, 1862 ; 
commodore,  July  24,  1868  ;  rear-aarairal.  July  25, 
1866;  and  was  retired,  March  1,  1870.  During  his 
service  in  the  navy  he  was  on  sea  duty  sixteen  years 
and  one  month ;  on  shore  or  other  duty,  twelve  years 
and  ten  months;  and  was  unemployed  thirty-five 
years  and  eleven  months.  During  the  Mexican  War 
no  commanded  the  party  that  cut  out  the  ^'  Malok- 
adel,"  a  Mexican  war  vessel,  at  Mazatlan.  At  the 
time  of  the  attack  by  the  Confederate  ram  ^^  Merri- 
mac"  on  the  national  squadron  in  Hampton  Beads  he 
was  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war  "  Cumberland," 
but  was  on  court-martial  dutv  at  Old  Point.  He  at- 
tempted to  reach  his  ship  while  the  flght  was  in  prog- 
ress, and  arrived  at  Newport  News  just  in  time  to  see 
her  sink.  He  commanaed  the  frigate  ^^New  Iron- 
sides" and  the  ironclad  division  ot  Admiral  Porter's 
squadron  in  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  1864  and 
1865;  was  commandantof  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
in  1866-^68 ;  and  commanded  the  European  squadron 
in  1869,  after  which  he  was  on  duty  in  Washin^n. 

BamMuty  Thomas,  clergyman,  bora  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, Aug.  25,  1819 ;  died  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
15,  1890.  He  was  of  Huguenot  parentage;  received  a 
preparatory  education  in  the  Portarlington  Huguenot 
A<»demy  ;  and  studied  four  years  in  Trinity  College. 
Dublin.  He  settled  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1840,  ana 
there  began  studying  law.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  Beacli  Island  Academy,  S.  C,  in  1848  he 
Decame  pontor  of  the  Kobertsvillo  Baptist  Church,  S. 
C,  in  1848  he  was  called  to  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Savannah,  and  in  1854  he  labored  with  such  zeal 
among  the  yellow-fever  sufferers  that  the  municipal 
authorities  voted  him  a  long  and  much  needed  vaca- 
tion at  the  public  expense.  Resuming  work  in  1856, 
he  was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
Cherokee  Baptist  College,  Cassville,  Ga.,  and  was 
president  of  the  college  from  1857  till  1868,  when  the 
war  closed  iL  He  then  became  Professor  of  History 
and  Komon  Literature  in  Georgia  State  Militarv  In- 
stitute, and  when,  a  year  later,  the  war  caused  the 
closing  of  this  institution  also  he  was  appointed  j^en- 
eral  agent  of  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  as  such  preached  in  nearly  every  Southern  State 
till  1867.    In  that  year  he  was  elected  President  of 
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"Waiiam  Jewell  Colle^,  Liberty.  Mo.,  for  which  he 
Iftbored  with  large  success  tor  nve  years,  and  then 
spent  nearly  two  years  abroad  in  studying  the  sys- 
tems ot  the  European  universities,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  trustees  of  William  Jewell  College  and 
the  State  government.  On  his  returu,  in  1874,  he  was 
unable  to  resume  bis  college  duties,  on  account  of 
failiug  health,  and  he  returned  to  pastoral  work.  He 
woB  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  in  1874-'78  ;  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1878-'82  ;  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1882-'84;  and  after  a 
short  pastorate  m  Frankhn,  Pa.,  settled  in  Brooklyn 
in  1887.  In  1888  he  was  the  general  delegate  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  the  United  States  to  the  World's 
Missionary  Convention  in  London,  and  afterward  he 
made  his  permanent  home  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He 
was  one  oi  the  most  scholarlv  and  eloquent  preachers 
in  the  Baptist  Church,  ana  a  successful  educator. 
Dr.  Rambaut  received  the  d^ees  of  A.  M.  from  Mer- 
oor  University,  Georgia ;  LL.  D.  from  Madison  Uni- 
versity ;  and  D.  D.  from  W  illiam  Jewell  College. 

Beevoi  Isaac  Van  Dueni  military  officer,  bom  near 
UtJca,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1818  ;  died  in  New  York  city, 
Dec.  81, 1890.  Ho  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  appointed  brevet  2d  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  Infantry,  July  1,  1886;  promoted  2d  lieu- 
tenant. May  2, 1886 :  1st  lieutenant  in  the  8th  Infantry, 
July  7, 1888  ;  captain,  June  18,  1846 ;  m%ior  of  the  1st 
Intantry,  May  14, 1861 ;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  18th 
Inlantiy,  Sept.  16,  1862  j  colonel,  Oct.  14,  1864 ;  bre- 
vetted  mi^or  for  meritonus  conduct  at  Contreras  and 
Cfaurubusco,  Aug.  20, 1847 ;  lieutenant-colonel  for  Mo- 
hno  del  Key,  Sept.  8, 1847  :  and  brigadier-general  for 
services  in  the  civil  war,  March  18, 1865  :  and  was  re- 
tired Jan.  1, 1871.  Oen.  Keeve  served  in  tne  campaigns 
against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  in  l'836-*42, 
in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas  in  1845,  through 
the  Mexican  War,  in  Indian  campaigns,  through  the 
dvil  war  as  oommander  of  the  District  of  Upper  Mis- 
souri in  1 865-' 68,  and  as  superintendent  of  recruiting 
in  New  York  dty  till  his  retirement. 

BioOf  Samuel  J.  lawyer,  bom  in  South  Carolina  in 
1816;  died  in  Montgomery,  Ala..  Jan.  8,  1890.  Ho 
removed  to  Alabama  in  1888,  published  and  edited  a 
newspaper  in  Talladc^  for  six  ^ears,  was  a  Taylor 
and  Fillmore  presidential  elector  m  1848,  and,  remov- 
ing to  Montgomery,  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  in  1852,  and  held  the 
office  for  four  years.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  in  the  South. 

Biddleberger,  Haniaon  Holti  lawyer,  bom  in  Eden- 
burg,  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  Oct.  14,  1844;  died 
in  Winchester,  Va.,  Jan.  24,  1890.  He  received  a 
limited  education.  He  raised  a  company  for  the  Con- 
federate service,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  2d 
lieutenant  in  March,  1862.  He  served  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  campaigns,  was 
promoted  captain  of  cavalry,  and  at  the  time  of  Gen. 
Lee's  surrender  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  for  nine 
months.  After  the  war  he  became  editor  of  "  The 
Tenth  Legion  Banner "  in  Edenburg.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1871  and 
1873.  He  studied  law  in  Woodstock,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1875  ;  was  soon  afterward  elected 
Commonwealth  attorney  for  ShenandoahCounty,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1878 ;  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in 
1879;  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  1876^  and  on  the  Readjuster  ticket  in  1880. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Woodstock  **  Virginian,"  a 
Republican  newspaper,  in  1881,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  wad  elected  United  States  Senator  as  a  Readjuster. 
As  State  Senator  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Federal  relations  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  courts  of  justice  ;  and  as  United  States  Senator  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures  and 
member  of  the  committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, naval  affairs,  Potomac  river  front,  and  on  educa- 
tion and  labor.  The  public  service  of  which  he  was 
most  proud  was  in  the  contest  in  the  United  States 
Senate  that  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  extra- 


dition treaty  with  Great  Britain.  For  hu  unoom- 
promising  opposition  to  that  measure,  he  received  rea- 
olutions  of  thanks  from  nearly  all  the  Irish  societtes 
in  the  United  States. 

Shodee,  John  V.,  naval  officer,  bom  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1848;  died  in  Algiers,  La.,  July  16, 1890. 
He  was  educated  in  Gen.  HusseU-B  military  school. 
New  Haven^  and  after  graduation  went  to  sea.  Id 
1878  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  United  States 
Revenue  Marine  Service,  where  he  won  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  a  life-saver.  On  Jan.  18,  1884,  the  coasting 
steamer  "  City  of  Columbus "  was  wrecked  off  Gay 
Head  light  on  Martha^s  Vineyard,  and  Mr.  Rhodes, 
then  a  2d  lieutenant,  attached  to  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter  ^'  Dexter,*'  commanded  one  of  the  two 
boats  sent  from  the  cutter  to  rescue  the  passengers, 
and  picked  up  12  persons  under  exceedingly  peril- 
ous circumstances.  For  his  gallant  conduct  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury-,  and  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant,  and 
advanced  21  numbers  by  the  President.  He  had  since 
served  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  where  he  had 
made  himself  the  terror  of  opium  smugglers. 

Boloflon,  John  Wm  telegrapher,  bom  in  Port  Jcrvia^ 
N.  Y.,  in  1859;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  22, 
1890.  When  thirteen  years  old  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  studied  telegraphy,  and  secured  emplov- 
ment  in 'the  commercial  news  department  or  tie 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Subsequently 
he  was  manager  of  tne  Bankers'  and  Merchants'  and 
Postal  offices  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  nifht  man- 
ager of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  and  had  also 
worked  for  the  French  Cable  Company  and  the  United 
and  Associated  Press.  In  1884  ne  made  the  world's 
record  for  fast  sending  by  telegraph,  500  words  in  ten 
minutes  and  ten  seconds ;  in  1885  he  took  the  first 
prize  in  the  telegraphing  tournament  in  New  York 
city  ;  and  shortly  t)etore  nis  death  he  was  popularly 
believed  to  have  shown  himself  the  fastest  sender  in 
the  last  tournament,  though  he  was  ruled  out  bv  the 
judges.  He  was  a  governor  of  the  New  York  ^ele- 
raph  Club  and  a  fine  electrician,  and  met  his  death 
'  irough  a  bicvcle  accident 

Boomef  Qharlei^  engineer,  bom  in  New  York  oity. 
Aug.  4, 1812 :  died  there^  June  28, 1890.  He  receivecl 
a  common-sonool  education,  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Manhattan  Gas  Light  Company,  as  as:*ii«tuit 
engineer,  in  1887.  In  1842  he  was  promoted  engineer- 
in-chief,  in  1855  was  elected  president  of  the  company, 
and,  on  the  consolidation  of  the  various  gas  compan- 
ies in  the  city,  was  elected  president  of  tne  new  com- 
pany, tmd  held  the  office  till  1888,  when  he  resigned, 
in  early  life  he  became  a  member  of  the  7th  S^ment» 
N.  6.  S.  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
he  raised,  equipped,  and  commanded  the  87th  Begi- 
ment.  New  York  Volunteers,  and  he  was  afterwuxi 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general.  He 'was  known 
throughout  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his  long 
service  as  a  Free  Mason.  He  was  especially  inflnen- 
tlal  in  promoting  the  completion  of  the  Masonic  Tem- 

Sle  in  New  Yo^  city,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
[asonic  writings. 

Bopei,  Bipley,  financier,  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
September,  1820;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  18. 
1890.  He  came  to  New  York  city  when  a  boy,  learnea 
commercial  and  shipping  business,  and  was  engaged 
successfully  in  the  South  American  trade  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  lie  was  a  Republican,  and  held 
many  offices,  among  tliem  those  of  alderman,  super- 
visor of  the  Ist  waxd,  commissioner  of  public  works 
under  Mayor  Seth  Low,  and  member  for  King's  County 
in  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Trust  Com- 
pany for  seventeen  years,  director  of  the  Union  Ferry 
Company  for  many  yeniB,  director  of  the  Brooklyn 
National  Bank,  and  chairman  of  the  auditing  com- 
mittee of  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  Mr.  Kopes  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  King's  County  the  S't.  John- 
land  county  farm  to  relieve  the  institutions  at  Flat- 
bush,  and  in  developing  the  cottage  system. 
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Bowan,  BtnAwn  Oleggi  naval  officer,  born  near  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  Dec.  25, 1808 ;  died  in  Waahin^n,  D.  C, 
March  81,  1890.  He  came  to  the  United  States  -when  a 
boy,  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 

navy  Feb.  1,1826: 
was  promoted 
passed  midjihip- 
man  April  28, 
1882:  lieutenant, 
March  8,  1887; 
commander,  Sept. 
14, 1855 ;  captam, 
July  16,  1862; 
commodore,  July 
16, 1862 ;  rear-ad- 
miral, July  25, 
1866;  vice  admi- 
ral, Aug.  15, 1870; 
and  was  retired  at 
his  own  request 
Feb.  26,  1889. 
During  his  service 
in  the  navy  he  was 
on  sea  duty  twen- 
ty-five years;  on 
ahore  or  other  duty,  twenty-nine  jears  and  ten  months; 
and  was  uneraploved  ten  years.  As  passed  mid- 
shipman, he  cruisea  on  the  ^*  Vandalia  "  off  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Florida  during  the  Seminole  War,  and 
as  lieutenant  was  on  coast- survey  duty  in  1888-*40, 
subsequently  serving  in  the  Brazilian  aad  Pacific 
aqnadrons.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Monterey  and  San  Diego  as  executive  ofi9cer 
ot  the  ^^  Cyane,"  as  well  a^  in  the  bombardment  ot 
Guaymas  by  that  vessel ;  commanded  the  naval  bat- 
talion under  Com.  Stockton  at  the  battle  of  theNie««a, 
Upper  California,  and  the  landing  part^  that  made 
the  successful  night  attack  on  the  Mexican  outpost 
near  Mazatlan,  and  was  highly  commended  for  his 
services.  He  was  on  ordnance  duty  1850-^58.  and 
a^n  in  1858-^61,  commanding  the  storeship  "Re- 
lief" in  the  mean  time ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  was  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war  "  Paw- 
nee." With  this  vessel  he  covered  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, after  its  occupation  bv  the  national  troops  in 
May,  1861,  and  on  May  25  following  he  engaged  with 
bis  vessel  the  Confederate  battery  on  Acquia  Creek, 
the  first  naval  action  of  the  war.  He  also,  with  the 
*'  Pawnee,"  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  and 
garrison  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  and  destroyed  Fort  Ocra- 
ooke,  20  miles  south  of  Hatteras.  In  Januarv,  1862, 
he  led  the  vessels  of  the  Qoldsborough  expedition  to 
North  Carolina,  and  on  Feb.  8  took  part  in  the  suc- 
cessftil  attack  of  the  army  and  navy  on  Roanoke 
Island.  Two  days  afterward,  with  a  portion  of  his 
flotilla  and  in  his  flagship  the  '•'•  Delaware,"  he  pur- 
sued the  Confederate  flotilla  into  Albemarle  Sound, 
and,  after  coming  within  three  fourths  ot  a  mile  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  and  their  supporting  earthworks,  he 
suddenly  opened  Are,  dashed  anead  atliill  speed,  and 
capturea  or  destroyed  the  Confederate  works  ana  the 
entire  fleet.  This  was  the  first  naval  movement  of  the 
kind  in  the  war.  He  immediately  followed  up  the  ad- 
vantage thus  gained,  passed  up  Pasquotank  river,  took 
possession  of  Elizabeth  City  and  Edenton,  destroyed 
several  armed  vessels,  and  captured  one  steamer,  and 
then  returned  to  obstruct  the  Chesapeake  and  Albe- 
marle Canal.  He  co-operated  with  Gen.  Bumside  in 
the  expedition  to  Newbem,  N.  C,  forced  the  sur- 
render of  the  forts  there,  and  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
Macon  restored  the  national  authority  in  the  waters 
of  North  Carolina.  His  next  command  was  the  "  New 
Ironsides,"  off  Charleston,  in  which  he  took  part  in 
the  engagements  with  Forts  Wagner,  Grecrg,  and 
Moultrie.  In  1866  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
Congress  and  was  promoted  real-admiral.  He  com- 
manded the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  1 866-' 67,  the 
Asiatic  squadron  in  1868-'69,  and  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  in  1872-'76 ;  was  admiral  of  the  port  of  New 
York  in  1877-'78,  President  of  the  Board  of  Naval  Ex- 
aminers in  1S79-'81,  governor  of  the  Naval  Asylum 


in  Philadelphia  in  1881,  su])erintendent  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory  in  1882,  and  chairman  ot 
the  United  States  Lighthouse  Board  from  1888  till  his 
retirement  in  1889. 

SaUiii  Ohavnoey  B.,  lawyer,  born  in  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1824;  died  in  Galveston,  Texas,  March  29, 
1890.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  soon 
afterward  settled  in  Houston,  Texas.  As  he  had 
strong  Union  principles,  he  removed  to  the  north  in 
18U8,  and  remained  there  till  the  close  of  the  civil 
war.  On  his  return  to  Texas  in  1865  he  was  a]  pointed 
judge  of  the  8d  Judicial  District  by  Maj.-Gcn.  Griifln, 
oommanding  the  Department  of  Texas.  In  1871  he 
removed  to  Galveston,  in  1872  became  judge  of  the 
Galveston  district,  in  1878  was  elected  to  Uie  State 
Legislature,  in  1874  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Gal- 
veston, and  held  the  office  till  1880.  In  1884  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  district  judge. 

St  John,  Dazdel  Bennetty  financier,  bom  in  Shcron 
Conn.,  Oct.  8,  1808;  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  18, 
1890.  At  an  early  age  he  was  employed  by  nis  uncle, 
Hiram  Bennett,  in  his  mercantile  and  real-estate  es- 
tablishment in  Monticello,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  In 
1831  he  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  in  1856  retired 
with  a  large  fortune.  He  began  his  political  career  in 
1840,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  as  a 
Henry  Clay  Whig.  He  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress as  a  Democrat  in  1847-'49,  register  of  the  State 
Bank  Department  in  1 849-' 51,  and  the  fint  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  Banking  Department  in 
1851-'55.  He  then  removed  to  Newburg,  New  York, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Union  Convention  at  Balti- 
more in  1860  ;  was  the  same  ^ear  defeated  for  Con- 
gress as  the  Democratic  nommee;  was  defeated  by 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  for  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
York  in  1868 ;  was  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1875 ; 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis  in  1876.  He  was  President  of  the 
Newbuivr  Savings  Bank  for  many  years.  Mr.  St. 
John  bequeathed  $10,000  to  St.  Luke's  Homo  and 
Hospital  at  Newbui^ ;  $5,000  to  the  Newbui^  Home 
for  the  Friendless ;  $5,000  to  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Dociety  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church ;  $10,000  to  the  Poet-Graduate  and  Medical 
School  and  Hospital  of  New  York  city ;  $5,000  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cleiigymen,  Diocese  of  New  York  ;  $5,000 
St.  John's  Church  at  Monticello,  N.  Y. ;  and  $5,000  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Salt,  William  F.,  clergyman,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
in  1837 ;  died  in  South  Orange,  N.  J..  Oct.  7. 1890. 
He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  of  tne  Protestant 
£j>i8copal  Church,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the 
diocese  of  Central  New  York.  In  1867  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Koman  Catiiolic  Church,  and,  after 
studying  at  Seton  Hall  College,  N.  J.,  and  at  the 
American  College  in  Kome,  Italy,  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1871.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Seton  Hall 
and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Politi«d 
Economy,  and  held  these  offices  till  his  death.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Wigger  vicar-gen- 
eral, of  the  diocese  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Saada.  Elisabeth,  centenarian,  bom  in  Darlington, 
Hartbrd  County,  Md.,  March  7,  1789;  died  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Aug.  8,  1890.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Breese,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Catherine  Living- 
stone j  was  a  sister  of  Chief- Justice  Sidney  Brcesc,  of 
Illinois,  and  a  cousin  of  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse. 
In  1805  she  married  Peter  Smick,  who  died  in  1824, 
and  afterward  married  John  Sands,  who  died  in  1829. 
In  1812,  while  her  first  husband  was  serving  in  the 
army,  she  nursed  the  American  soldiers  who  were 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  for  her 
patriotic  devotion  at  that  time  was  afterward  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Old  Defenders'  Associa- 
tion. She 'sur>*ived  all  the  members  of  that  associa- 
tidn,  and  on  her  one  hundredth  birthday  was  given  a 
semi-public  reception,  and  received  presents  and  con- 
gratulations from  many  distinguished  persons. 
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Saigent.  Johnathaa  Eveiett)  jurist,  born  in  New  Lon- 
don, N.  H.,  Oct.  16,  1816:  died  m  Concord,  N.  H., 
Jan.  6,  1890.  He  woa  ^rraduated  at  Dartmouth  Go\- 
lege  in  1836.  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  elected 
President  ot  the  State  Senate  in  1854.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  a  jud^,  and  he  served  continuously  till 
1874,  holding'the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire  during  the  last  year  of  his 
service.  Judge  Sargent  was  Speaker  of  the  State 
House  of  Beprosentatives  in  1878,  and  had  been  Vice- 
President  and  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society,  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Cen- 
tennial Home  for  the  Aged,  and  President  of  the  Loan 
and  Trust  Savings  Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional State  Capital  Bank  and  of  other  financial  oor- 
B>rations.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
artmouth  College  in  18H9. 

Hfti|n»nftw,  Jonatliaii  Yonngi  lawyer,  bom  in  White- 
field,  Lincoln  County,  ft^.,  JuW  27,  1812:  died  in 
Chicasro.  III.,  March  17,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at 
Waterville  College ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Hallowell.  Me. ; 
and  removed  to  Cnicago 
in  September,  1835.  when 
the  city  contained  but  2,- 
000  inhabitants.  Profes- 
sionally be  met  with  large 
success  for  that  period,  and 
prepared  for  publication 
a  revised  edition  of  the 
statutes  of  Illinois,  and, 
as  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  pub- 
lished four  volumes  of  re- 
ports (1843).  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  all  move- 
ments designed  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  pron- 
perity  of  tne  city,  and  after 
a  few  years  became  so  engrossed  in  such  measures 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  law  practice.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  railroad  system 
that  united  Chicago  with  the  East  and  West ;  of  the 
public-school  system  of  Chicago ;  of  the  Marine'Bank, 
the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  city ;  of  the  Chi- 
oago  Fire  Insurance  Company ;  of  the  "  Tribune  "  and 
"  Evening  Journal"  newspapers ;  and  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' National  Bank.  He  was  an  early  abolitionist,  an 
active  Republican,  and  the  founder  of  the  "  American" 
newspaper,  a  Henry  Clay  oi^n,  in  1842,  the  "  Inter- 
Ocean"  newspaper  in  1872,  the  first  Swedcnboivian 
Church  in  Chicago,  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  ana  the 
Dearborn  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune  in  1857, 
but  the  great  fire  in  1871  and  the  financial  panic  of  1873 
swept  away  most  of  it.  He  held  several  public  offices, 
and  was  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions in  1864  and  1872.  Waterville  College,  Me.  (now 
Colby  University)  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1869. 

Bohenok,  Robert  Oammiogi  diplomatist,  born  In  Frank- 
lin, Warren  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1809;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  28, 1890.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Miami  University  in  1827,  remained  there  for 
three  years  as  tutor  in  French  and  Latin,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831.  Settling 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice, 
and  entered  political  life  as  a  Whisr.  In  1838  he  was 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  in  1840 
stumped  the  State  for  William  Henry  Harrison,  in 
1841  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  arid  in  1842  was 
re-elected  to  the  Legislature  and  also  elected  to  Con- 
gress. In  ConeresH  lie  rendered  conspicuous  service 
both  on  the  floor  and  in  several  committees  to  which 
he  was  appointed.  He  was  re-elected  throe  times, 
serving  from  1843  till  1851,  and  during  1847-'49  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals^, 
and  had  the  opportunity  for  carryinj?  out  some  of  the 
plans  he  had  formed  for  the  internal  improvement  of 
several  commercial  sections  in  the  Western  States. 
In  1850  he  declined  a  renomi nation  for  Congress,  and 


in  1851  was  appointed  United  States  minister  to 
Brazil.  During  nis  two  years*  residence  in  Soutii 
America  he  negotiated  commercial  treaties  with  the 
states  bordering  La  Plata  river,  personally  visiting 
Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  tne  Uriigiiay,  Para- 
quay,  and  Parana  river  regions.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1858,  he  resumed  professional  prac- 
tice and  was  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Railroad  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 
When  the  first  call  tor  volunteers  was  made,  he  offerol 
his  services  to  Gov.  Dennison^  and  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  State  militia.  On  reaching  the 
field  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  Ohio  troops 
in  eastern  Virginia,  and  had  his  first  encounter  with  toe 
Confederates  at  Vienna,  June  17,  1861.  He  was  or- 
dered to  dislodge  the  enemy  there,  and,  advancing  by 
railroad,  was  drawn  into  an  artillery  ambuscade. 
His  command  left  the  cars  and  retreated  till  he  met 
re-enforcements,  when  ho  returned  and  effected  bis 

Surpose.  During  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Bull 
:un,  July  21,  1861,  he  did  much  to^^rotect  the  rear. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  transferred  to  western  Virginia, 
where  he  aided  Gen.  Roeecrans  in  driving  the  Con- 
federates from  that  department.  In  the  spring  of 
1862  he  succeeded  the  late  Gen.  Lander  in  comuoand 
at  Cumberland,  Md. ;  on  June  8,  he  oommanded  the 
right  of  Gen.  Fr^mont^s  army  in  the  Battle  of  Cron 
Keys;  and  during  the  interval  between  Gen.  Fr^ 
months  relief  and  Gen.  Sigel's  assumption  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  1st  Cor|is  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  Gen. 
Sohenck  was  its  commander.  On  Aug.  30,  1862,  he 
was  wounded  in  the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Bun  and 
had  to  retire  fh>m  the  field,  and  on  Sept  18  he  waa 

Eromoted  m^jor-general  United  States  Volunteen, 
is  commission  dating  fVom  Aug.  30.  While  on  dis- 
ability leave  he  was  agun  eleot^  to  Congress  ax  a  Ete- 
publican,  where  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Amiirs,  and,  resigning  hLt 
commission  in  the  army,*  was  re-elected  to  CongreHi 
in  1864,  1866,  and  1868.  and  defeated  in  1870.  Dur- 
ing his  last  term  in  Congress  he  directed  important 
financial  legislation  as  Chairman  of  the  Committoe  on 
Ways  and  Means.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  United 
States  minister  to  England,  but  before  departing  be 
served  b^  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Uif  h  Joint 
Commission,  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Geneva  arbitration,  and  the  settlemcut  of 
the  "  Alabama  "  controversy.  While  he  was  in  Eng- 
land a  charge  was  preferred  against  him  of  complicity 
in  the  celebrated  Emma  mine  fraud.  His  name  had 
been  used  as  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  com- 
pany, and  it  was  asserted  that  English  capitalists  had 
lost  money  through 
investments  in  the 
mine  that  were  made 
on  the  strength  of 
his  alleged  connection 
with  it.  He  resigned 
the  ofilce  and  returned 
in  Maroh,  1876,  to  ap- 
pear before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The 
committee  reported 
that  there  was  noth- 
ing ^'  in  the  evidence 
to  show  that  Gen. 
Schenek  knew  or  sus- 
pected that  any  fraud 
was  intended  or  about 
to  be  perpetrated  upon 

the  public,  or  that  his  official  position  was  to  be  used 
to  insure  the  successfiil  perpetration  of  n  ftnud." 
And  Judge  Wallace,  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court,  in  cnarcnng  the  jury  in  the  judicial  investiga- 
tion in  New  York  city,  saiii  that  "  whatever  else  may 
appear  from  the  testimony,  it  is  dear  that  no  part  of 
it  ctm  be  held  in  the  slightest  degree  to  throw  a 
shatlow  on  the  integrity  of  Gen.  Schenek."  After 
the  investigations  he  was  tendered  a  renomination  tbr 
Congress  from  his  old  district,  but  declined  it. 
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Bofanyler,  Eugene,  diplomat,  bom  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  26,  1840 ;  died  ra  Cairo,  Egypt,  July  18,  1890. 
Ue  was  grodaated  at  Yale  College  in  1859  and  at  the 
Law  School  of  Columbia  CoUejire  in  1863,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  practice  till  1866.  He  was  United  States  oon- 
suTat  Moscow  in  1866-'69,  and  at  Beval,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  in  1869-'70 ;  secretary  of  the  United  States 
legation  at  St.  Petersbui^  in  1870-'73 ;  consul-general 
at  Constantinople.  187 6-' 78:  consul  at  Birmingham, 
£bigland,  in  1878-'79 ;  consul-general  at  Bome,  Italy, 
1879-'80  ;  eharae  cT  of  aires  and  consul-general  at 
Bucharest  in  1880-^82 ;  minister-resident  and  consul- 
general  to  Greece,  Servia,^  and  Koumania  in  1882-'84 ; 
and  consul-general  at  Cairo  from  1889  till  his  death. 
He  made  a  remarkable  tour  through  Turkestan,  Kbo- 
kan.  and  Bokhara,  officially  investigated  the  Turkish 
massacres  in  Bulgana,  and  was  authorized  to  conclude 
and  sign  the  commerdal  treaties  with  Servia  and  Rou- 
mania.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1884, 
he  engaged  in  literary  work,  and  published  numerous 
magazine  articles,  edited  several  translations,  and 
wrote  "  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia  "  (2  vols., 
1884).  Other  notable  publications  were  ^*  Turkestan : 
Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Russian  Turkestan,  Khokand, 
Bokhara,  and  Kulcl(ja.''  and  *^  American  Diplomacy 
and  the  Futherance  or  Commerce.'*  President  Har- 
rison nominated  him  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Miux)h  18, 1889,  but  the  nomination  was  witlidrawn 
for  political  reasons. 

Sohnyler,  Geoige  Lesi  yachtsman,  bom  in  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.,  June  9,  1811 ;  died  off  l^ew  London,  Conn., 
July  81, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College, 
bedkme  interested  with  John  C.  and  Edwin  A.  Ste- 
vens, the  Astors,  and  other  capitalists  in  the  original 
transportation  movements  by  land  and  water  about 
New  York  city,  and  aided  in  developing  the  water 
traffic  of  Hudson  rivers  and  Long  Island  sound,  be- 
ndes  several  railroad  systems.  But  he  was  most 
widely  known  because  of  his  promotion  of  yachting 
interests.  He  was  a  founder  ot  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  in  1844,  and  remained  a  member  till  his  death. 
In  1861,  in  association  with  John  C.  Stevens,  Edwin 
A.  Stevens,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  and  J.  Beekman  Fin- 
ley,  he  bought  an  elegant  silver  trophy  cup,  which 
was  offered  as  a  prize  for  a  contest  between  a  yacht  of 
the  New  York  Club  and  one  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club 
of  Great  Britain,  and  was  a  part  owner  of  the  schooner- 
yacht  "  America  "  that  won  the  cup  that  year.  After 
this  race  the  owners  of  the  **  America's  "  cup.  present- 
ed it  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Clnb,  to  be  held  forever 
by  that  club,  subject  to  the  challenge  of  any  organ- 
ized-yacht  club 'of  any  foreign  country.  After  de- 
fending it  in  several  remarkable  contests,  the  club 
still  holds  the  cup.  He  was  referee  in  the  contest 
between  the  English  **  Thistle "  and  the  American 
"Volunteer"  in  1887.  He  was  found  dead  in  the 
cabin  of  the  flagship  "  Electra "  during  the  annual 
cruise  of  the  Yacht  Club.  Mr.  Schuvler  published 
**  Correspondence  and  Remarks  upon  Bancroft's  His- 
torv  of  the  Northern  Campaign  in  1777,"  and  "  The 
Character  of  Maj.-Gen.  Philip  Schuyler." 

SoottL  John,  inverftor,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1819 ;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  2,  1890.  Here- 
moved  to  Baltimore  when  a  child,  learned  the  ma- 
chinist's trade  in  the  machine  shops  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  company  till  1886,  when  it  retired  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  locomotive  engineers  in  the 
country,  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  cab  and  the 
locomotive  copper- wire  .loint.  and  the  first  engineer  to 
blow  the  locomotive  steam  whistle  in  1888.  Mr.  Scotti 
also  gave  valuable  aid  to  Prof.  Morse  in  the  erection 
and  operation  of  the  trial  telegraph  line,  and  distrib- 
uted ror  him  all  the  apparatus  used  in  that  work. 

Shaw,  Benjamin  FranUin,  inventor,  bom  in  Mon- 
mouth, Me.,  in  1882;  died  in  Lowell,  Mass..  Dec.  11, 
1890.  From  1858  till  1865  he  was  engaged  in  literary 
work  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  sought  restoration  of 
health  in  the  cattle  business  in  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
and,  after  removing  to  Lowell,  invented  and  made  the 
first  loom  for  the  manufacture  of  seamless  stockings 


in  1869.  In  1879  he  organized  an  American  company 
to  manufacture  such  stockings ;  in  1880  organized  a 
similar  one,  and  built  a  factorv  in  Leicester,  England ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  invented  a  woven-hose  machine. 
He  had  a  large  estate  on  the  Ossipee  range  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  because  of  his  costljr  improvements 
there  the  people  named  Shaijr  mountain  for  him. 

Shaw,  James  Boylaai,  clergyman,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  26,  1808;  died  in  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  May 
8, 1890.  He  was  prepared  for  Yale  College,  but  did 
not  enter,  began  studying  medicine,  and  soon  after- 
ward abandoned  it  for  law,  which  he  studied  with 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet  But  as  he  was  about  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  he  determined  to  fit  himself  for 
the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1882.  and 
was  ordfuned  by  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee,  ana  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  in  iFtica,  N.  Y'.,  in  1834. 
On  Feb.  16,  1841,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  served  as  such  with 
great  success  for  more  than  forty  yeara,  when  he  was 
made  pastor  emeritus.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1887,  and  of  the  famous  joint  com- 
mittee on  the  reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  was  moderator  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1865,  and  was  again  a  member  of  it  in  1888. 
In  1852  he  received  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  irom  the 
Univereity  of  Rochester,  in  1862  he  was  elected  a  cor- 
porate member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sionera  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  1878  he  was  chairman 
of  the  flrat  committee  sent  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Established  Church  of 
SooUand ;  and  at  various  times  he  was  a  trustee  of 
Genesee  and  Hamilton  colleges  and  of  Aubum  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Dr.  Shaw  had  the  highest  personal 
Qualities  of  a  pastor^  and  was  held  in  affectionate  esteem 
lar  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  denomination. 

Bherwcod,  Jamei  Kanning,  clergyman,  bom  in  Fish- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1814;  di^in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  22, 1890.  He  was  brought  iip  on  a  farm,  was  ed- 
ucated by  private  tutors,  studied  theology,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  New 
Windsor,  N.  Y.,  in  1835.  He  held  this  charge  tUl 
1840 ;  was  made  pastor  at  Mendon  in  1840-'45,  and  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  in  1852-'58 ;  and  then  removed  to 
New  York  city  and  engaged  in  religious  Jjoumalism. 
He  was  for  more  than  tbrty  years  a  volummous  writer 
as  editor  of  the  '*  National  Preacher"  and  "  Biblical 
Repository,"  (New  York,  1846-'51);  "  Eclectic  Mag- 
azine" (1864-»71);  **Houra  at  Home"  (1865-'69); 
"  Presbyterian  Review  "  (1868-'71) ;  "  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review "  (1877-'78) ;  and 
the  ''  Homiletic  Review  "  (from  1868  till  his  death). 
He  published  "  Plea  for  the  Old  Foundations"  (New 
York.  1856),  "  The  Lamb  in  the  Midst  oithe  Throne, 
or,  the  History  of  the  Cross"  (1888).  and  "Books 
and  Authors,  and  how  to  use  tnem"  (1886);  and 
edited  the  "Memoin"  and  "Sermons"  ot  Ichabod 
Spenoer,  D.  D.  (1885),  and  Brainard's  "  Memoira  " 
with  notes  (1884). 

SfaiUaber,  Beqjamhn  Penhalloir,  author,  bom  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  July  12, 1814;  died  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
Nov.  25, 1890.  Ue  was  educated  at  Exeter  Academy.* 
leamed  the  printer's  trade  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  followed 
it  in  Boston  for  five  years,  and  in  Demerara,  Guiana, 
for  three,  and  in  1840  retnmed  to  Boston  and  became 
connected  editorially  with  the  "  Post."  About  1847  he 
began  writing  a  series  of  humorous  articles  concerning 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  and  sub- 
sequently he  portrayed  the  fancies  and  tribulations  of 
her  nephew,  Ike  Partington.  The  sound  and  philo- 
sophic thought,  the  purity  of  intent,  and  the  whole- 
some, elevating  tone  that  underlay  his  quaint  and 
witty  expressions  gave  the  "  Partington  "  papers  wide 
fame.  In  1850  he  left  the  Boston  **^Po6t,"  and,  with 
Charics  G.  Halpine  ("Miles  O'Reillcy"),  edited 
"  The  Carpet- Bag,"  a  humorous  publication,  which 
at  the  close  of  two  years  "  survived  all  th^  means  for 
its  support."  He  then  resumed  his  place  on  the 
"  Post"  till  1856.  when  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Sat- 
urday Evening  Gazette,"  with  which  he  remained  ten 
years.    In  1866  he  retired  to  his  home  in  Chelsea, 
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and  passed  tbe  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary 
work,  occasionally  lecturing.  His  publications  include : 
"  Koyines  with  Reasons 
and  without"  (Boston, 
1858);  "Life  and  Rny- 
ings  of  Mrs.  Partinflc- 
ton"  (1854);  **  Knit- 
ting-Work  "  (1857); 
"  Partingtonian  Patch- 
work" (1878);  **  Lines 
in  Pleasant  Places" 
(1876);  "Ike  and  his 
Friends"  (1879);  "Cruis- 
es with  Captain  Bob" 
(1881);  "The  Double- 
runner  Club"  (1882): 
and  "  Wideswathe  '♦ 
(1884).  He  is  believed 
to  have  left  an  autobiog- 
raphy for  publication. 
Sholes.  Ohristopher  Latham,  journalist,  born  in  New 
York,  Feb.  14,  1819;  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb. 
17, 1890.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
then  the  principal  town  in  the  State,  and  estabKshca 
the  "  Democrat"  newspaper.  While  publishing  this 
he  received  the  contract  to  print  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  and,  for  want  of  ad- 
eouate  tiacifities  in  the  West,  took  tbe  manuscript  to 
Pniladelphia  and  lived  there  till  the  work  was  fin- 
ished. From  Green  Bay  he  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  was  editor  of  the  "  Sentinel "  for  many 
years.  He  was  active  in  State  and  national  politics, 
and  during  his  long  career  held  the  offices  of  member 
of  the  State  Assembly,  State  Senator,  postmaster  at 
Kenosha  and  Milwaukee,  collector  of  customs  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  member  of  its  board  of  public  works. 
He  will  be  particularly  remembered  as  the  inventor 
of  the  first  successful  type-writing  machine. 

Siokfil,  Horatb  (Ht68|  military  officer,  born  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  April  8, 1817 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April  15,  1890.  He  was  educated  in  the  Friends' 
Scnool  at  Byberry,  learned  the  smithing  trade,  estab- 
lished himself  at  Quakcrtown,  and  was  successAilly 
eni^aged  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  business  in 
Philadelphia  trom  1845  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  In  1861  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  8d  Penn- 
sylvania Reserve  Regiment,  and  at  onoe  went  to  the 
front.  He  took  part  in  two  of  the  battles  that  pre- 
ceded the  Seven  Days'  engagements,  and  when  Gen. 
Meade  was  disabled  he  was  given  command  of  the 
brigade  till  it  reached  Acquia  Creek,  on  its  way  to 
re-enforce  Gen.  Pope.  He  also  participated  in  the 
second  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  For  gallantrv  at  Freder- 
icksburir  he  was  made  commander  of  the  "feeserves  on 
the  promotion  of  Gen.  Meade,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  defense  of  Alexandria,  in  February,  1863.  In 
April^  1864,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  a  bri- 
gade in  West  Virginia,  and  on  May  9  captured  Cloyd 
mountain,  an  apparentlv  impregnable  position.  A 
few  davs  afterward  he  defeated  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  McCausIand  at  New  River  Bridge.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  on  the  expiration  of  his 
terra,  June  17,  1864,  and,  a^n  tendering  his  services 
to  Gov.  Curtin,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  198th 
Regiment.  For  gallantry  at  Peeble's  farm  he  was 
promoted  brigadier-ffeneral,  and  for  distinguished 
service  at  Hatcher's  Run  and  Lewis's  farm,  or  Qua- 
ker Road,  he  was  bre vetted  maior-general.  Ho  after- 
ward was  Health  Officer  of  Philadelphia,  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  4th  District,  and  United  States 
Pension  Agent  at  Philadelphia. 

Bitting  Ball  (Indian  name.  Tatanka  Yotanka),  medi- 
cine man  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  bom  near  old  Fort 
George,  on  Willow  Creek,  Dakota,  in  1887  ;  died  near 
Grand  river,  forty  milas  from  Standing  Rock  Agencv, 
North  Dakota,  Dec.  15,  1890.  His  father  was  Jump- 
ing Bull,  and  two  of  his  uncles  were  Four  Horns  and 
Hunting- His-Lodge,  all  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  He  was 
first  known  as  The  Sacred  Stand,  and  when  ten  years 
old  killed  his  first  buffalo  calf.  When  fourteen  years 
old  be  slew  and  scalped  his  first  enemy,  for  whicn  his 


name  was  changed  to  Sitting  Bull.  After  reaching' 
manhood  he  became  the  leader  of  the  unruly  budu 
in  the  tribe,  showed  a  hostility  toward  the  whites  th«t 
was  unconquered  to  the  last,  and  fermented  so  much 
discord  that  he  and  his  band  were  repudiated  by  such 
leaders  as  Red  Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  and  Young-Man- 
Afraid-of-His-Horses,  till  about  1868.  He  raided 
white  settlements  and  small  Indian  reservations  alike, 
and  was  a  general  terror  in  eveir  neighborhood  in 
which  he  was  placed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  civil 
war  his  band  engaged  in  a  massacre  of  whites  at 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  and  in  Minnesota ;  in  1864  Gen. 
Sully  drove  them  into  the  Big  Horn  countrv  and  to 
the  I  ellowstone,  where  Fort  Buford  was  established  ; 
in  1866  Sitting  Bull  made  a  show  of  treating  with  the 
(^vemment,  accepted  presents  and  some  ammunition, 
and  then  suddenly  broke  up  the  council;  in  1867  he 
threatened  Gallatin  valley,  m  Montana;  and  in  1868 
he  was  defeated  in  an  attack  on  Muscleehell.  From 
1869  till  1876  he  was  almost  coutinuallv  on  the  war- 
path, flffhting  the  Crows.  Mandans,  Shoshones,  and 
other  Indians  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  raiding 
Montana  settlements.  It  was  because  of  the  failure 
of  Sitting  BulPs  band  to  return  to  its  reservation  that 
Gen.  Sheridan  organized  the  fatal  campaign  of  1876, 
in  which  Gen.  Custer  and  his  little  force  perished  in 
the  surprise  and  massacre  on  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Aa 
soon  as  intelligence  of  the  bloody  work  reached  Gen. 
Terry,  who  commanded  the  main  column,  that  officer 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  Sitting  Bull,  but  the  band  made  its 
escape  into  Canada.  He  remained  across  the  border 
till  1879,  when,  weary  of  precarious  existence,  and 
with  naught  but  starvation  or  surrender  before  hira, 
he  chose  the  latter  alternative  on  receiving  a  pledge 
of  amnesty  from  Gen.  Miles.  In  1888  he  was  in- 
fiuential  in  preventing  the  Indians  from  selling  their 
land  to  the  Government.  When  the  Messiah  craze 
broke  out  amonff.the  Indians  in  the  early  winter  of 
1890  (see  Inuian  Mkssiah^  he  so  Increased'the  excite- 
ment that  the  military  autnorities  determined  to  arrest 
him.  On  Dec.  16  the  arrest  was  attempted  with  the 
aid  of  the  loyal  Indian  police.  Sitting  Bull  was  capt- 
ured in  his  camp,  but  a  moment  afterward  some  of 
his  men  answered  his  cries  for  assistance,  and  a  fight 
ensued,  in  which  he,  his  son,  and  five  other  Sioux, 
and  seven  of  the  Indian  police,  were  killed. 

Smith,  Frands  H.,  educator,  bom  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
Oct.  18, 1812 ;  died  in  Lexington,  Va.,  March  21, 1890. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1888,  and  immediately  afterward  was  com- 
missioned a  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery  and  assigned  to 
duty  at  New  London,  Conn.  Subsequently  ne  be- 
came Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics  at  the  United 
States  Militarv  Academy.  In  1887  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Hampden-Sidney  College 
in  Virginia,  and  two  years  later  was  appointecl  Super- 
intendent of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  with  the 
rank  of  maior.  He  organited  that  school,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  had  a  large  corps  of  cadets  fully 
accoutered  and  under  military  discipline.  He  held 
the  office  of  superintendent  from  his  appointment  in 
July.  1889,  till  his  resifirnation  on  Jan.  1,  1890. 

&nith,  Henry  Ht,  phvsician,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Dec.  10,  1816;  die<i  there,  April  11,  1890.  He  was 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Universitv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1887 ;  spent  two  vears  in  studying  the  hbs- 
Eital  systems  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  on 
is  return  in  1841  became  a  private  tutor  in  surjjery. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  ho  was  appointed 
Surgeon-General  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  charged 
with  the  organization  of  its*  hospital  service.  In  this 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  after  the  first  battle  of 
Winchester,  Va.,  he  was  able  to  move  a  large  num- 
ber of  wounded  soldiers  from  the  battle-field  to  hos- 
pitals in  Philadelphia,  Harrisbur?,  Reading,  and 
other  cities.  He  established  the  custom  of  emiMtlming 
the  dead  on  the  battle-field  ;  or^^anized  and  directed  a 
corps  of  surgeons,  with  steamers  as  fioating  hospitals, 
at  the  siejre  of  Yorktown ;  and  rendered  efficient 
service  to  the  wounded  at^er  the  battles  of  Williama- 
burg.  West  Point,  Fwr  Oaks,  Cold  Harbor,  and  An- 
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tietam.  In  1682  he  redigned  his  oommiBsion.  Among 
his  nuinerou8  medical  and  sui^Bfical  publications  are : 
"  Anatomical  Atlas  to  Minor  Surgeir,"  **  System  of 
Operative  Surgery,"  and  "  Practice  or  Sur^ir." 

Bneadi  Thomas  Lowndee,  lawyer,  bom  m  Henrico 
County,  Va.,  Jan.  10,  1828 :  died  in  New  York  city, 
Oct.  17, 1890.  He  wasj^raauated  at  Bichmond  Col- 
lege in  1846,  and  at  the  Universit^r  of  Vii^ginia  in  1848, 
studied  law,  removed  to  St.  Louis,  &lo.,in  1850,  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  St.  Louis  "Bulletin"  in 
I860-' 61,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  entered 
the  Confederate  service  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Clai- 
borne F.  Jackson  and  as  adjutant-general  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Guard.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Booneville,  Carthag^e,  Wilson's  Creek,  and  Lexington ; 
was  Missouri  commissioner  in  the  military  convention 
with  the  Confederate  States  in  October,  1861 ;  and 
served  through  the  greater  part  of  the  war  under  Gen. 
Price  in  the  Southwest  He  was  elected  a  Representa- 
tive fix>m  Missouri  in  the  Confederate  Congress  in 
May,  1864.  In  1865  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
in  1866  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  several  yearo 
was  an  editor  on  the  **  Dailv  News"  staff. 

fldlomon,  Maigoreti  last  of  the  Wvandotte  Indians, 
bom  on  the  reservation  on  Sandusky  river,  in  1816 ; 
died  near  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Aug.  18, 18)^0.  She 
was  a  ilill-blooded  Wyandotte,  daughter  of  John 
Gray  Eyes,  a  noted  chief.  In  1821,  when  the  Rev. 
Mr.'Fimev  opened  a  mission  school  on  the  reservation, 
she  was  tne  nrst  Indian  girl  taken  to  him  to  be  edu- 
cated. When  the  remnant  of  her  tribe  were  moved 
farther  west,  in  1848.  she  accompanied  her  people, 
and  afterward  married  John  Solomon.  On  his  death 
she  returned  to  the  Sandusky  river. 

Speer,  Robert  Milton,  lawyer,  bom  in  Cassville,  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1888;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Jan.  17,  1890.  He  was  educated  in  Cassville 
Seminary,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  and  re- 
moved to  Huntingdon  to  practice.  In  1868  he  was 
chosen  assistant  clerk  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Kepreeentatives,  in  1870  and  1872  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  17th  Pennsylvania  District  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  in  1872  and  1880  was  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions.  In  Congress  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committees  on  elections,  invalid  pensions, 
and  expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Spliuier,  Fnnoii  Elias,  ex-Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  bom  in  German  Flats  (now  Mohawk),  N.  Y., 
Jan.  21, 1802 ;  died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Dec  81, 1890. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  educated  him 
with  a  view  of  having  him  follow  a  mechanical  trade, 
and  first  apprenticed  him  to  a  confectioner  in  Al- 
bany, N.  I .,  and  afterward  to  a  harness  maker  in 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  In  1822  he  established  himBelf  in 
mercantile  business  in  Herkimer,  N.  Y.;  in  1829  was 
appointed  deputy  sheriff  of  Herkimer  County  ;  in  1884 
w&s  elected  snenff  and  appointed  major-general  of  the 
8d  Division  of  New  York  State  Artillery ;  in  1888  was  a 
oommiiasioner  for  building  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Utica ;  and  in  1839  became  cashier  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  Bank,  which  he  served  as  cashier  and  president 
for  twenty  years.  He  was  auditor  and  deputy  naval 
officer  ofthe  port  of  New  York  from  1845  till  1849, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  as  an  anti-slaverv  Demo- 
crat in  1864,  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  and  on  the  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate Preston  S.  Brooks^ s  ai^sault  on  Charles  Sumner. 
By  re-elections  as  a  Republican  he  remained  in  Con- 
ffTOss  till  March  8,  1861,  his  last  committee  service 
Being  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts.  On 
Mardi  16,  1861,  on  the  recommendation  of  Secretary 
Chase,  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Unitccl 
States,  and  he  helathe  office  till  June  80,  1875,  when 
he  resigned,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  near 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  su^frested.  and  successfully 
niged  against  much  opposition,  the  employment  of 
women  in  the  Treasury  Department.  When,  on  resign- 
ing, his  accounts  were  specially  examined  at  his  re- 
quest, an  apparent  shortage  of  one  cent  was  dis- 
covered. He  claimed  an  even  balance,  and  a  re-exam- 
ination proved  that  he  was  right. 


J  John  Oouvenei  lawyer,  bom  in  Coop- 
eretown,  N.  Y.,in  May,  1830;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  15,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1850,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  and 
removing  to  Milwaukee,  practiced  with  success  till  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war.  He  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices on  the  firat  call  for  troops^  and  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  Firat  Wisconsin  VoIunteerH,  in  May, 
1861.  With  his  regiment  he  took  part  in  the  batties 
of  Falling  Watere.  July  2,  and  Edward's  Ferry,  July 
29.  When  his  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the  three 
months'  service,  ne  re-enlisted  and  was  ordered  to 
Eentuckv  for  duty.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Battie  of  Perry  ville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8, 1862,  and  at  Stone 
River,  Dec.  81,  1862,  and  Jan.  1  and  2,  1868;  was 
promoted  bridndier-general ;  was  stationed  at  Mur- 
ireesborough^Tenn^July,  1868;  and  in  September  he 
partidpated  in  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  m  Novem- 
ber in  the  battles  around  Chattanooga,  and  afterward 
in  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  Gen.  Starkweatiier  was  a 
member  of  the  court-martial  Uiat  tried  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral William  A.  Hammond.  He  subsequently  served 
in  Alabama  and  Tennessee  till  mustered  out  of  the 
Borvloe  in  1865.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
in  Milwaukee  J  but  soon  removed  to  Washington, 
where  he  practiced  till  his  death. 

Steedman,  Ohazleaf  naval  officer,  bom  in  St.  James's 
Parish,  Santee,  S.  C,  1811 ;  died  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  Nov.  18, 1890.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman 
in  the  United  States  navy  April  1,  1828 ;  was  pro- 
moted passed  midshipman,  June  14, 1884 ;  lieutenant, 
Feb.  25, 1841 ;  commander,  Sept.  14, 1855 ;  captain^ 
Dec.  18, 1862 ;  commodore,  July  25, 1866 ;  and  rear- 
admiral.  May  26,  1871 ;  and  was  retired  Sept.  24^ 
1878.  During  this  naval  career  he  was  on  sea  service 
twenty-four  yean  and  one  month,  on  shore  or  other 
duty  fourteen  yean  and  four  months,  and  was  unem- 
ployed twenty-four  years.  During  tne  Mexican  War 
ne  served  on  ooard  the  ^'St.  Marys,"  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Vera  Cruz  he  commanded  the  eight-inch  gun 
battery,  and  at  Tampioo  he  led  an  attempt  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  Mexican  gunboats  within  the  bar.  In 
1859-'60  he  commanded  the  ^*  Dolphin  "  in  the  Para^ 
giiay  expedition  ;  and  at  tiie  besrinning  of  the  civil 
war  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Baltimore  Railroad 
Company's  steamboat  "Maryland,"  with  which  he 
kept  commnnication  open  oetweon  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  He  commanded  the  "Bienville  "at 
the  Battie  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  Nov.  7, 1861.  and  the 
gunboats  that  engaged  Fort  McAllister,  on  tne  Ogee- 
chee  river,  in  August,  1862 ;  silenced  tne  batteries  of 
St.  John's  Bluff,  St.  John's  river,  Fla,,  Sept.  17  ;  and 
co-operated  with  the  land  force  in  capturing  the  bat- 
teries on  the  80th,  and  opened  and  neld  St.  John's 
river  as  far  as  Lake  Beautort.  As  commander  ofthe 
"  Ticonderoga"  he  took  part  in  the  attacks  on  Fort 
Fisher  in  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865,  besides 
contributing  to  the  successfiil  operations  at  the  mouth 
of  Cape  Fear  river.  His  last  active  services  were  as 
commandant  ofthe  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  1869-'72,  and 
of  the  South  Pacific  squadron  from  October,  1872  till 
his  retirement. 

Bfcsveiuh  Em  T.hMwlti,  journalist,  bom  in  Grafton 
County,  N.  H,,  Dec.  80,1817;  died  in  Asbury  Park* 
N.  J.,  march  6,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Oberlin 
College  in  1848,  and  began  studying  law,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  for  journalism,  and  rounded  the  Cleve- 
land "True  Democrat"  (now  the  "Leader").  In 
1847  he  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  correspondent 
ofthe  Boston  "  Whig,"  the  New  York  "  Tribune," 
,  his  own,  and  other  newspapers,  and  in  1858  was  ap- 
pointed a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  With  two  intermissions,  of  about  two  yeare 
in  all,  he  remained  in  the  Indian  office  till  Aug.  81, 
1887,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  successively  chief 
ofthe  finance,  civilization,  and  schools  divisions  ofthe 
bureau,  and  for  five  ycara  was  chief  clerk  of  the^  bu- 
reau. He  maintained  an  active  connection  with  jour- 
nalism, and  was  an  authority  on  Indian  affairs,  and  a 
promoter  of  the  present  Indian  school  system. 
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StoikeB.  James  HngliBB^  military  officer,  bom  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  1814 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  27, 
1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1835^  served  in  the  Seminole  War  in 
Florida,  and  atter  its  close  resigned  bis  commission. 
From  1845  till  1858  he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  in  railroad  businessi  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Governor 
of  Illinois ;  received  a  captain's  commission,  served  a 
year  in  Tennessee,  was  then  appointed  an  assistant 


adjutant-general,  and  on  July  20. 1865,  was  promoted 
bn^adier -general.  After  the  war  he  was  engaged  in 
business  in  Chicago  till  1880,  and  then  in  New  York. 

Btrawbridge,  Jamei  D*,  physician,  bom  in  Montour 
County,  Pa.,  in  1824;  died  m  Danville,  Pa.,  July  19, 
1890.  tie  received  an  academic  education^  was  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1844,  and  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1847,  and  settled  in 
Danville.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  en- 
tered the  national  army  as  brij^e  suigcon  of  volun- 
teers. He  was  captured  while  acting  as  medical 
director  of  the  18th  Army  Corps  before  Richmond, 
and  was  confined  for  three  months  in  Libby  Prison. 
He  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then  resumed 
practice  in  Danville  till  1872,  when  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Bepublican  from  the  18th  Pennsylvania 
District.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
invalid  pensions  and  on  reform  in  the  civil  service. 

Stiuuii  George  Haji  philanthropist,  bom  in  Rose 
Hill,  County  Down.  Ireland,  April  2, 1816 ;  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  11,  1890.  He  was  educated 
at  Ban  bridge,  Ireland,  removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
1881,  engaged  in  business  there,  and  became  President 
of- the  Mechanics*  National  Bank,  and,  in  1880,  of  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank,  which  was  oiganized  for 
him,  and  from  which  he  retired  in  May,  1688.  In 
1842  he  was  ordained  a  rulin^^  elder  in  tne  First  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  m  Philadelphia,  which 
was  built  principally  through  his  munificence,  and  of 
whose  Sunday-school  he  was  superintendent  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  For  many  years  he  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Misi«ions  of  that  denomination.  He  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Younff  Men^s  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  presiaent  of  three  international 
conventions  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, president  of  the  Pniladelphia  branch  of  the 
United  Statos  Evuigelical  Alliance,  President  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission  during  the  civil 
war,  and  President  of  the  Presbyterian  National  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  in  1867;  at  which  the  two 
**  schools  "  of  the  Church  were  united.  He  established 
the  Missionary  ReAige  at  Landour,  northern  India, 
and  was  a  liberal  promoter  of  the  Saharunpur  Mis- 
sion. He  was  also  chairman  of  the  first  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union,  and 
an  active  othcial  in  the  American  Bible  and  the 
American  Tract  Societies.  In  1868  he  was  suspended 
fh>m  his  office  of  ruling  elder  by  the  synod  of  his 
denomination  for  participating  in  the  devotions  of 
other  evangelical  Christians,  but  half  of  the  presby- 
teries reftised  to  approve  the  act. 

Btnrtevant,  Benjamin  Fianklin,  inventor,  bom  in 
Norridgewock,  Me.,  Jan.  18,  1888;  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  17,  1890.  His  inventions  include  the 
blowers  and  exhausting  fans  that  bear  his  name,  a 
shoe-pegging  macl)ine,  the  machinery  for  manufactur- 
ing nbbon  peg- wood,  the  first  machine  to  make 
wooden  tooth-picks,  and  a  projectile  that  was  used 
with  effect  in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  during 
the  civil  war.  He  was  the  Prohibition  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1889.  Mr. 
Sturtevant  trave  to  philanthropic  entcrpriscH  an  a<r- 

f  restate  of  $250,000,  built  and  presented  Sturtevant 
lall  to  Newton  Theological  Institute,  of  which  he 
was  a  trustee,  and  aided  liberally  Vermont  Academy 
and  Colby  University,  of  both  of  which  he  was  also 
a  trustee. 


Tanlbeay  William  Fneton,  lawyer,  bom  in  'HoTf^Ko. 
County,  Ky.,  Oct.  22,  1851;  died  in  WasMnfton, 
D.  C,  March  11,  1890.  He  studied  for  the  ministry 
in  1875-'78,  and  for  the  law  in  1878- '81  ;  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  Magoflln  Countv  Court  in  1878  and  1 8S2 : 
and  was  admitted  to  the  oar  in  1881.  In  1884  and 
1886  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  10th  Ken- 
tucky District  as  a  Democrat.  While  in  Congress  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  real-€8tate 
purvfiases  by  district  commissioners,  and  as  member 
of  the  committees  on  invalid  pem^ions,  alcoholic 
liquor  traffic,  claims,  and  Territones.  He  declined  a 
second  renomination  for  Con^ss,  and  engaged  in  the 
real-estate  business  in  Wa.Hhington.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  shot  in  the  Capitol  building  by 
Charles  £.  Kincaid,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
"  Louisville  Times." 

Taylor,  John  Qrville.  educator,  bom  in  Charlton, 
Saratoga  Countv,  N.  Y.,  in  1808:  died  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Jan.  18,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at 
Union  College,  and,  after  studying  theoloi^  a  short 
time  in  Princeton  Seminary,  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  began  teaching  and  wnting  and  lecturing  in  the 
cause  of  educational  refbrm.  His  fin>t  publication, 
"  The  Public  School :  or  Popular  Education"  (iS3&\ 
attracted  wide  attention  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1887  be  induced  the  Le^lature  of 
New  York  to  pass  an  act  for  the  establishment  of 
public-school  and  district  libraries;  and  in  1888,  on 
the  invitation  of  Congress,  he  lectured  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives  on  the  need  for  educational  re- 
form. He  wrote  and  lectured  on  his  favorite  topic  for 
fifteen  years,  was  for  some  years  Professor  of  Popu- 
lar Education  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and,  after  engaging  unsucoessfullly  in  mer- 
cantile business,  retirecT to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in 
1879,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literkiy 
work.  He  conducted  for  many  years  ^^  The  Common 
School  Assistant,"  and  j>ublisned  a  translation  of 
Cousin'e  '  ^ 


County.. 

Oct  2, 1890. '  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  ana 
began  his  political  career  in  1836,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  btate  Constitutional  Convention.  In  1838 
he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature;  in  188^^41  was  a 
Representative  in  Congress ;  subse<)uently  was  jud^ire 
of  the  Land  Office  Court  of  the  Eastem  Shore  of 
Maryland :  in  1848  and  1845  was  elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Delegates ;  and  in  1847  was  elected  Govern- 
or of  the  State.  At  the  close  of  lib  three  years'  tenn 
he  was  elected  first  Comptroller  of  the  State  Treasurv. 
Early  in  1860  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  tfie 
United  States  Patent  Office,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Howell  Cobb  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  in  Decem- 
ber following,  the  President  induced  him  to  accept 
that  office.  He  resigned  it  in  January,  1861.  In 
1866  he  was  a^in  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  by 
it  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  but  was  cxclu<f- 
ed  from  the  sent  on  the  ground  of  disloyalty. 

Thomptoii,  Jobii,  lawyer,  bom  in  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
July  4,  1809  ;  died  in  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  June  1, 
1890.  He  was  educated  in  Union  and  Yale  Colleges, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880,  and  practiced  in  hie 
native  county  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
In  1856  be  consented  to  the  use  of  hh  name  as  can- 
didate for  Congress,  and  on  his  election  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and 
Canals,  and  was  active  in  the  legislation  concerning 
the  admission  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  into  the  Union. 

Thombnighf  Jacob  tL,  lawyer,  bom  in  Newmarket, 
Tenn.,  July  8, 1887 :  aied  in  Knox\ille,  Tenn.,  Sept. 
1 9,  1890.  He  was  educated  at  Holston  College,  New- 
market, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  cnte^^d  the 
national  army  as  a  private  in  May,  1862,  became 
colonel  of  the  4th  Tennessee  Cavalry  in  June,  1863, 
and  served  with  Generals  Morgan,  kosecrans,  Sher- 
man. Thomas,  and  Can  by  till  the  close  of  tlie  war. 
He  then  resumed  practice  m  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.. 
and  in  1867  removed  to  Xnoxville.    Soon  afierwmra 
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he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Brownlow  attorney-gen- 
eral for  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  elected  to  the  office  in  1869  and  1870.  In  1872, 
1874,  and  1876  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
2d  Tennessee  District  as  a  Bepublican,  and  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Military  Affairs  and  on  Elections. 

Tnak,  EUphalet  banker,  bom  in  Monson,  Mass., 
Jan.  8, 1806 ;  died  in  Sprinfffleld,  Mass..  Dec.  9, 1890. 
He  removed  to  Boston  in  18S4,  and  estaolished  him- 
self in  the  foundry  business,  subsequently  becoming 
President  of  the  Hampden  Savings  bank,  director  in 
the  First  National  Bank  of  bpringfleld,  and  director 
in  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  was  a 
founder  of  St.  Paulas  UniverBalist  Churcn,  and  an  act- 
ive Free  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow.  He  began  his  po- 
litical career  as  a  Federalist,  and  was  afterward  con- 
spicuous as  a  Whig,  Know-rlothing.  Bepublican,  and 
Prohibitionist.'  He  held  office  as  selectman  of  the  old 
town,  alderman  of  the  citv  in  1852-'64,  mayor  in 
1854,  member  of  the  Legisfature  in  1866,  1867,  and 
1862,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  with  Gen. 
Banks  in  1868,  1869,  and  1860.  While  mayor  he  ef- 
tecf uallv  suppressed  the  liquor  traffic. 

Treson,  John  F.  J.,  artist,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
April  15, 1862;  died  there,  March  14, 1890.  He  was 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  was  educated  in  a  private 
school  for  deaf  mutes  in  r^ew  York  city,  and  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  begun  his  art  studies  while 
in  the  latter  institution.  He  returned  to  New  York 
when  seventeen  years  old,  studied  piunting  for  four 
years,  and  finished  the  course  with  Prof.  Corelio  in 
1884.  He  then  established  a  studio  on  upper  Broad- 
way and  engaged  in  portnut  painting,  and  during  his 
two  last  years  gave  much  attention  to  illustrating 
periodicals.    He  was  an  artist  of  much  promise. 

Toflksr,  Vathaoid  Boverley,  journalist.  Doro  in  Win- 
chester, va.,  June  8,  1820;  died  in  Kichmond,  Va.. 
July  4, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia;  founded  the  "Sentinel"  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1868,  and  edited  it  for  three  years ;  was  elect- 
ed pnnt«r  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1858 ;  and 
was  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool  from  1857  till 
1861.  Returning  to  the  United  States  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  was  sent  on  special  missions  to  Eng- 
land and  France  in  1862,  and  to  Canada  in  1868. 
From  1865  till  1868  he  resided  in  Mexico  citv,  and 
since  1870  he  had  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Tucikniiuuh  Suinel  Farkman,  musical  composer,  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1819 ;  died  in  Newport, 
R.  1-2  June  80,  1890.  He  studied  music,  became 
orgamst  and  director  of  the  choir  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Boston,  in  1840,  went  to  England  for  ftirther  studv  in 
1849.  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Cecilia,  Rome,  in  1862.  and  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc. 
at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1858. 
He  then  resumed  his  offices  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  and 
lectured  on  sacred  music  and  gave  performance  of 
church  music  till  1856,  when  he  retumed  to  England 
and  remained  four  years.  A  third  visit  to  England 
lasted  IVom  1868  till  1879.  Dr.  Tuckerman  collected 
a  large  and  rare  musical  library',  and  published: 
"The  Episcopal  Harp"  (1844);  **The  National 
Lvre,"  jointly  with  Silas  A.  Bancroft  and  Henry  K. 
Oliver  (1848) ;  "  Cathedral  Chants  "  (London,  1852) ; 
and  " Trinity  Collection  of  Church  Music"  (1864). 
Separate  pieces  of  note  are  the  festival  anthem,  ^*I 
was  glad  "  ;  the  cantata  *^  I  looked,  and  behold  a 
Door  was  ooened  in  Heaven "  ;  and  the  anthems, 
"  Hear  my  I^rayer  "  and  •*  Blow  ye  the  Trumpet." 

Vall^Oy  Hanuel  Gonales,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Monterey,  Cul.,  in  1809;  died  in  Sonoma,  Cal.,  Jan. 
18,  1890.  He  entered  the  Meidcan  army  in  early  life, 
was  identified  with  public  events  during  the  Mexican 
occupation  of  Caliromia,  was  at  one  time  military 
governor  ""of  the  Territory,  and  after  it  became  an 
American  State  was  a  member  of  its  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  He  was  considered  the  oldest 
living  native  of  California  for  many  years. 


Van  Bareii|  Daniel  TompUiiB.  military  officer,  bom  In 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in  1824;  died  in  Plwnfleld,  N.  J., 
July  17,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  in  1847,  entered  the  army  as 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Artillery,  served  through  the 
Mexican  War,  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  Feb.  14, 
1849,  was  assistant  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1849-*  50,  and  was  on  coast-survey  duty 
from  Deo.  2, 1862,  till  1866,  when  he  resigned.  He 
then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
practiced  law  and  civil  engineering  in  his  native  city. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  re-entered  the 
army,  was  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  John  A.  Dix  while 
that  officer  commanded  the  Deoartment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Middle  Department,  at  Baltimore,  7th  Army 
Corps,  at  Fort  Monroe,  ana  the  Department  of  the 
East,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  from  July  16,  1866,  till  Feb.  9. 
1866.  He  was  bre vetted  brigadier-general  United 
States  Volunteers  March  18, 1£65,  and  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  March  20, 1866.  After  the  war  he 
settled  in  Flainfield,  N.  J.,  and  engaged  in  surveying 
and  civil  engineering. 

Trntcm,  Fndeiiok,  librarian,  born  in  Bot^ton,  Mass., 
Oct.  9,  1817;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1,  1890. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1837,  studied 
theology  at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  became 
first  assistant  in  the  Boston  Public  Librury  in  1866. 
He  arranged  the  80,000  volumes  presented  to  the 
librar>'  by  Joshua  Bates,  and  as.sisted  in  preparing  the 
''  Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Bates  Hall " 
(1861),  and  the  first  supplement  to  it  (1866).  From 
1865  till  1878  he  was  nrst  assistant  in  the  Congres- 
sional Librarv,  and  compiled  six  annual  supplements 
to  the  ^*  Alphabetical  Cfatalogue  of  the  Liorary  of 
Congress"  and  an  "Index  of  Subjects"  (2  vols., 
Washington,  1669).  In  1878  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  College  of  New  Jcrsev,  and  he  held  the 
office  till  his  death,  publishing  a  "  Subject  Catalogue  " 
of  the  libraiy  (New  York,  1884)  and  three  "  Bulletin 
List"  supplements. 

Walker,  James  Peter,  Congressman,  bom  in  Lauder- 
dale County,  Tenn.,  March  14, 1851 :  died  in  Dexter, 
Mo.,  July  19, 1890.  He  removed  to  Missouri  in  1867, 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  14th  Missouri  Dis- 
trict as  a  Democrat  in  1886  and  1888,  and  served  on 
the  committees  on  levees  and  improvements  of  the 
Mississip]:)i  river,  invalid  pensions,  expenditures  on 
public  buildings,  commerce,  and  on  expenditures  in 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Wallaoe,  Q^atge  I).,  military  officer,  bom  in  South 
Carolina,  June  29,  1849 ;  died  at  Porcupine  Creek, 
South  Dakota,  Dec.  28,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  and  appointed 
2d  lieutenant  in  the  7th  united  States  Cavalry  June 
14, 1872 ;  was  promoted  1st  lieutenant  June  25, 1876, 
and  captain  Sept.  23,  1885 ;  and  was  adjutant  of  his 
regiment  from  June,  1876,  till  June.  1877.  At  the 
time  of  the  Custer  massacre,  in  1876,  ne  was  attached 
to  Beno's  command.  When  Reno  sought  cover,  the 
adjutant  of  the  regiment  fell  from  his  norsc  mortally 
wounded.  In  the  -face  of  a  terrible  fire  from  tiie 
Indians,  Wallaoe  threw  himself  from  his  horse, 
grasped  the  body  of  the  adjutant,  remounted,  and 
carried  the  officer  more  than  a  mile  toward  a  place  of 
safety  before  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  bur- 
den. At  the  time  of  Wallace's  death.  Col.  Forsythe 
was  disarming  Big  Foot's  band  of  Inctians,  who  had 
approached  the  Pine  Ridge  agency  under  an  agree- 
ment to  surrender.  While  the  disarming  was  in  prog- 
ress, the  Indians  suddenly  began  firing,  and  Cspt. 
Wallace  and  several  privates  were  shot  dead.  The 
young  officer  had  shown  rare  courage  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  was  highly  esteemed  in  army  circlc.«j. 

Walton,  Edwaid  Fayson,  journalist,  born  in  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  Feb.  17, 1812;  died  there.  Dec.  19,  1890. 
He  studied  law,  but  soon  relinquishea  it  for  jourmil- 
ism,  and,  after  learning  the  printer's  trade,  became 
editor  of  Uie  "  Vermont  Watchman."  After  serving 
one  year  in  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  he 
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was  elected  to  Con^era  in  1856,  and  was  re-  elected  in 
1858  and  1860,  becoming  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  printing  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  claims. 
In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
lie  was  owner  and  editor  of  the  "  Vermont  Watch- 
man" and  the  ^'  State  Gazette"  from  1858  till  1868  ; 
was  latterly  editor  of  Walton's  "  Vermont  Register" 
and  the  **  Collections "  of  the  Vermont  Historical 
Societv,  and  was  President  of  the  Vermont  Editors* 
Association  from  its  organization  till  1881. 

Watkins,  WiUiam  Biowni  clergyman,  bom  in  Bridge- 
port, Ohio,  May  2, 1884 ;  died  at  Ride  view  Park  Camp- 
meeting  grounds,  forty  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Aug.  15,  1890.  He  received  a  public-school  education 
ana  studied  law  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  but  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episoopiu  Church  in  tiie 
Pittsburg  Conference  in  1856.  He  was  presiiUng 
elder  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  in  1868-'72,  was  stationed 
in  Pittsburg  in  1872-'81,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1888.  His  last  services  were  rendered  as 
pastor  in  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  and  as  secretary  of  the 
Pittsburg  Conference.  Mount  U  nion  College,  of  Ohio, 
conterred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  on  him  in  1868.  Or. 
Watkins  was  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  on  philo- 
logical and  educational  subjects,  was  principal  proof- 
reader on  Webster's  new  "Dictionary,"  was  a  reader 
on  the  Philological  Society's  historical  dictionary, 
publishing  in  London,  was  author  of  several  school 
Dooks,  and  had  in  preparation  an  ''  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  American  Geogfaphical  Names." 

WatMB,  John  Whitaker,  author,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  14,  1824;  died  there,  July  19,  1890.  Ho 
received  a  university  education  and  took  a  course  of 
medical  study,  but*  afterward  engaged  in  literary 
work.  He  had  contributed  frequently  to  "  Harper's 
Weekly  "  and  '*  Harper's  Magazine,"  and  had  oeen 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  ^*  Times."  His 
writings  include  nearly  flfly  serial  stories  and  many 
popular  poems,  among  the  latter  "  The  Dying  Sol- 
dier" and  "Patter  of  Little  Feet."  The  story  of 
"  Thirty  Millions"  was  dramatized  under  the  name 
of  •*  The  World."  Mr.  Watson  claimed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  poem,  "  Beautiful  Snow  "  and  {)laced  it 
first  in  a  collection  of  his  poems  published  in  1869, 
his  claim  being  that  he  had  first  published  it  in 
"  Harper's  Weekly,"  in  November,  1868.  Though 
he  produced  evidence  to  support  his  claim,  it  was  dis- 
puted by  Richard  H.  Chandler,  William  A.  Silloway, 
H.  H.  Sigoumey,  John  McMasters,  Dora  Shaw,  Dora 
Thome,  and  Henry  W.  Faxon,  each  of  whom  claimed 
the  autnorship  and  detailed  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  poem  was  alleged  to  have  been  written. 

WatsoHi  Iiewis  r.|  merchant,  bom  in  Crawford 
County,  Pa.,  April  14,  1819 ;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Aug.  25,  1890.  He  was  educated  in  Warren, 
Pa.,  Academy,  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and, 
retiring  therefrom  with  a  large  fortune  in  1860,  be- 
came an  extensive  operator  in  lumber  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum.  In  1861  he  organized  and  was 
elected  first  l*resident  of  the  Conewango  Vallev  Rail- 
road (now  known  as  the  Dunkirk,  Alleghany  Valley, 
and  Pittsburg  Railroad)  Company,  in  1870  was  an 
incorporator  of  the  Warren  Savings  Bank,  of  which 
he  wiis  president  from  its  organization  till  his  death, 
and,  in  1876,  1880,  and  1888,  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  27th  Pennsylvania  District  as  a  Republican. 
He  served  on  the  committees  on  expenditures  in' the 
Post-Office  Department,  on  naval  afiairs,  and  on 
public  lands. 

Webster,  Angnstos,  clergyman,  bom  in  Baltimore. 
Md.,  in  1806;  died  there,  Oct.  26,  1890.  He  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  EpLscopal  Church  in 
1832,  became  pastor  of  St.  John's  Independent  Meth- 
odi>t  Church  in  Baltimore  in  1848,  and  was  made 
pastor  emeritus  in  1880.  He  was  author  of  theo- 
logical works,  and  a  mathematician  of  much  ability. 

Welch,  Banaom  Bethnne,  theologian,  born  in  Green- 
ville, N.  Y.,  about  1825 ;  died  in  Healing  Spriners, 
Va.,  June  29,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1846,  and  at  Auburn  Theulogical  Seminary 


in  1852 ;  arranged  a  system  of  oolportage  in  Missis- 
sippi for  the  American  Tract  Society  in  1858-'54  •  was 
rtor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Gil  boa, 
Y.,  in  1 854-' 56;  and  of  one  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  in 
1 856-' 59  ;  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  and  £nglish  JLiterature  in  Union  CoIlegB  in 
1860.  He  held  this  ofSce  till  1876,  when  he  became 
Professor  of  Christian  Theolof;pr  in  Aubom  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Dr.  Welch  was  a  delegate  to  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884,  and  at  London  in  1868, 
and  to  the  Centennial  Conference  of  Foreign  Missions 
in  London  the  latter  year ;  became  an  associate  editor 
of  the  **  Presbyterian  Review "  in  1881 ;  and  was 
chosen  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Christian  Philosophv  in  1886.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  the  Citv  of  New 
York  in  1868,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Jifaryville 
College,  Tenn.,  in  1872. 

White,  George  Bartol,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  27,  1839;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Feb.  27,  1890.  He  was  appointed  an  acting  midship- 
man in  the  United  States  navy  Sept.  28, 1854 ;  was 
promoted  midshipman  June  11, 1858 ;  passed  midship- 
man, Jan.  19, 1861 ;  master,  Feb.  23, 1861 ;  lieutenant, 
April  19,  1861 ;  lieutenant-commander,  March  8, 1865; 
commander,  Aug.  13, 1872 ;  and  captain,  Nov.  8,  1884: 
and  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  ana 
Docks  with  the  relative  rank  of  commodore  April  2, 

1889.  During  b»  naval  career  he  w^ason  h>ea  service 
thirteen  years  and  Ave  months,  on  shore  or  other  dutv 
twenty  years  and  three  months,  and  was  unemployed 
cue  year  and  eight  months.  He  was  attached  to  the 
"Saratoga"  in  the  action  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  steamers  "  Miramon  "  and 
"  Marquis  de  la  Habana,"  in  1860  ;  was  on  the  "  Ot^ 
tawa,"  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 
in  1861-'68;  took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Port 
Royal  Ferry,  June  1, 1862;  the  engagement  With  the 
Confederate  flotDla  on  Cape  Fear  river,  in  Februarv ; 
the  capture  of  Femandina  and  the  action  on  ^t. 
Marv's  river,  in  March  of  the  same  year ;  and  while 
on  the  steamer  "  Mendota,"  of  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  in  1 864-' 65,  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  He  was  a  mcmDer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Harbor  Commission. 

White,  Julius,  army  officer,  bom  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  29, 1813;  died  in  South  £van.ston,  111.,  May  12, 

1890.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1836,  engaged  in 
business  and  political  affairs,  and  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Chioigo  by  Prcsiaent  Lincoln. 
But  he  soon  resigned  this  office,  raised  an  infantry 
regiment  for  the  national  service,  and  went  to  th& 
front.  He  served  as  colonel  of  the  87th  Illinois 
Volunteer*,  under  Gen.  Fremont,  in  the  early  Mis- 
souri campaign,  commanded  a  brigade,  ancl  was 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge ;  was  promoted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  June,  1»62,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  Vinrinia  under  Gen. 
Pope.  At  the  defense  of  Harper's  Ferry  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  after  being  exchanged  was  ordered  to 
Kentucky  to  fight  guerillas.  On  the  reorganization 
of  the  28d  Army  Corp*}  in  1868,  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  2d  Division,  led  the  right  wing  of  Gen. 
Burnside's  Army  of  the  Ohio  into  Tennessee,  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Loudon  and  Knoxville.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  Kevenl  of  the  campaigns  of  1864 
till  compelled  by  failin&r  health  to  resign,  and  was  bre- 
vettcd  major-general  of  volunteers  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  United  States  minister 
to  the  Argentine  Republic.  Fom-  days  lx?forD  his 
death  he  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Whiteley,  Eldhard  Henry,  lawyer,  bom  in  Ireland, 
Dec.  22,  1830;  died  in  Boulder,  Col.,  Sept.  26,  1890. 
He  emigrated  to  Georgia  in  1836,  educated  him.^lf, 
and  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  from  boyhood, 
nnd  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Hiirin  1860. 
In  the  following  vear  he  opposed  the  secession  of  the 
State,  but  after  tfie  adoption  of  the  ordinance  be  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  and  served  till  the  sur- 
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render  in  1865.  attainint;  the  rank  of  migor.  In  1867 
he  was  electea  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  1868  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  iinom  the  2d  Georgia  District,  and  though 
elected  was  deprived  of  his  seat.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Circuit ;  in  February,  1870,  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  for  the  term  ending  March  8, 1871,  but 
again  failed  to  secure  his  seat ;  and  in  1870  and  1872 
was  elected  Kepresentative  and  seated.  Ho  served  in 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  manu- 
facturers and  on  public  expenditures.  He  removed  to 
Boulder  in  1877,  and  there  resumed  practice. 

Wiggintan,  Peter  Bhwiddie,  Utwyer,  bom  in  Spring- 
field, Lll.,  Sept.  6, 1839  ;  died  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  July 
7.  1890.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  southern 
Wisconsin  when  four  ^cbltb  old,  was  educated  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  removed  to  Merced  County, 
Cal.  In  1864  he  was  elected  district-attorney  of  the 
■county,  and  he  held  the  office  for  four  years.  *  In  1874 
and  1876  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  4th 
California  District  as  a  Democrat.  The  election  cer- 
tificate, after  his  second  candidacy,  was  given  to  his 
Bepublican  opponent,  but  on  his  contest  the  House  of 
Representatives  decided  in  his  favor.  In  1S86  he 
made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  American  party, 
And  as  candidate  for  Governor  of  CalifomlA  he  re- 
-ocived  more  than  8,000  votes  in  the  ensuing  election. 
In  1888  he  was  chairman  of  the  American  Mational 
"Convention,  and  the  first  choice  of  his  party  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  but  he  declined  it  and  ac- 
•cepted  the  nomination  for  Vice-President.  The  ticket 
received  but  1,591  votes,  all  in  California. 

'Vniber,  Dayid,  farmer,  bom  in  Schenectady  County, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1820 ;  died  in  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  April  1, 
1890.  He  removed  with  hb  parents  to  Milford,  Otse- 
go County,  N.  Y.,  when  a  boy,  received  a  common- 
school  education  there,  was  supervisor  of  the  town  in 
1858-'66,  and  for  thirty  years  was  one  of  the  roost  ex- 
tensive hop  growers  in  New  York.  He  organized  tiie 
Wilber  National  Bank  of  Oneonta,  and  wa»  president 
of  it  till  his  death,  and  at  various  times  was  a  trustee 
of  Cazenovia  Seminary  and  Syracuse  University  and 
a  director  of  the  Albany  and'  Susquehanna  and  the 
Cooperstown  and  Susquehanna  Railroads.  He  was 
■elected  to  Congress  ftom  the  24th  New  York  District 
as  a  Republican  in  1872,  1876,  1886,  and  1888,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1880.  His  last  service  in  Congress  was  on  the 
-committee  on  banking  and  currency. 

Wilooz,  Oadmns  Manelliu,  military  officer,  bom  in 
Wayne  Count\\  N.  C,  May  19, 1826  ;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Dec.  2, 1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  appointed  a  bre- 
vet 2d  lieutenant  in  the  army  m  1846,  was  brevetted 
Ist  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  the  storming  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  Mexico,  ana  was  nromotod  1st  lieutenant  Aug. 
24,  1851.  From  1852  till  1867  he  was  assistant  in- 
Btractor  in  military  tactics  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  then  spent  a  year  in  Europe  on 
sick  leave,  was  promoted  captain  of  infantry  in  De- 
•oember,  1860,  and  while  on  frontier  duty  in  Arizona 
in  1861  was  ordered  to  report  at  Washington  for  serv- 
ice in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  A  few  days  after 
receiving  this  order  he  learned  that  his  Stato  had 
seceded,  and  on  June  8  he  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  national  army.  Almost  immediately  he  wa^  ap- 
pointed a  coloncl'in  the  provisional  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  given  command  of  an  Alabama  regi- 
ment. He  re-cnforced  Gen.  Beauregard  at  Manassas, 
•commanded  a  brigade  in  Longstreet's  corps  at  the 
second  Bull  Run.  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
and  Gettysburg,  and  a  division  under  Gen.  Ambrose 
P.  Hill  nt  the  Wilderness.  He  served  with  the  Army 
of  Northern  Vircrinia  to  the  close  of  the  war,  being 
promoted  brigadier-general  Oct.  21,  1861,  and  major- 

feneral  Aug.  9,  1863.  Af^er  the  war  he  declined  a 
rigadier-generaPs  commission  in  the  Egyptian 
.army,  in  1879  was  appointed  a  messcncrer  In  the 
United  States  Senato,  and  in  1886  became  Chief  of  the 


Railroad  Division  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  Wash- 
ington. Gen.  Wilcox  published  ^^  Rifles  and  Rife 
Practice"  (New  York,  1859),  and  translated  **  Evolu- 
tions of  the  Line,  as  practiced  by  the  Austrian  In- 
fantrv,  and  adopted  in  1868  "  (1860). 

Wilflon,  Eugene  M.,  lawyer,  born  in  Morgan  County, 
Va.,  Dec,  25, 1888;  died  in  Nassau,  New  Providence, 
April  10,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege in  1852,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  removed  to  Minnesota  in  1855,  and  was  United 
States  District  Attorney  from  the  Minneapolis  Dis- 
trict from  1857  till  1861.  He  served  witli  the  1st 
Minnesota  Cavalry  through  the  civil  war.  and  in  1868 
was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  from  the  2d 
Minnesota  District.  He  served  in  that  body'  as  a 
member  of  the  oommitteea  on  the  Pacific  Kailroad 
and  on  public  lands. 

WinantB,  0anet  E.,  capitalist,  bom  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  in  October,  1818;  died  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.. 
Aug.  11, 1890.  Fatherless  and  penniless,  he  shii^pea 
before  the  mast  when  eighteen  years  old,  within  a 
▼ear  was  placed  in  command  of  the  schooner  "  Gil- 
Jetta,"  three  years  afterward  purcha.*«ed  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  was  the  owner  of  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
vesseK  In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  he  built 
and  chartered  to  the  Government  five  steamboats. 
He  made  a  fortune  during  the  war,  and  after  it  held 
for  some  time  the  contract  for  cleaning  the  streets  of 
New  York  city.  A  fortunate  investment  at  Harsimus 
Cove,  Jersey  City,  made  him  a  millionaire.  He  spent 
many  years  m  foreign  travel,  and  published  "  Joumal 
of  Travels  over  the  Continento  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Seas''  (1872),  and 
**  Around  the  World  "  (1877).  He  gave  Rutgers  Col- 
lege $100,000  with  which  to  build  a  dormitory.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  a  trustee  of  the  Foreign  Board  of  Missions, 
and  a  Hudson  County  Park  Commissioner. 

Woodsi  George  L..  lawrer,  bom  in  Boone  County, 
Mo.,  in  1882  I  died  in  Portland,  Ore..  Jan.  8,  1890. 
He  eniiflrated  to  Oregon  in  1847,  worked  on  a  farm 
and  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858. 
He  became  active  in  politics,  was  made  county  judge 
of  Wasco  County,  Ore.,  in  1868,  and  lacked  only  afietw 
votes  of  securing  the  nomination  forjudge  of  tne  Su- 
preme Court.  He  was  a  Lincoln  presidential  elector 
in  1864,  and  in  1865  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Idaho,  but  declined.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Oregon,  and  served 
till  1870.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Utah,  where  he  actively  enfoix»d  the  anti-polygamy 
laws.    In  1875  he  removed  to  California. 

Wzjght,  John  Oi,  engineer,  bora  in  New  York  city  in 
1837  ;  died  there,  Nov.  2^  1890.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  domg  a  successful  business  in 
New  York  city  as  a  builder.  He  and  iiis  brother 
David  were  members  of  the  7tb  Regiment,  and  ac^ 
companicd  it  on  its  first  trip  to  the  scat  of  war.  On 
their  return  both  brothers  re-enlisted  in  New  York, 
while  two  others,  George  and  William,  enlisted  in 
Westem  armies.  John  re-entered  the  field  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  51st  Now  York  Veteran  Volunteers,  was 
promoted  migor  in  March,  1868,  and  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  December,  18C4,  and  in  March,  1865,  was  bre- 
vetted brigadier -general  for  distinguished  services 
during  the  war.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Bumside's 
expedition  to  North  Carolina,  was  in  the  battles  of 
Kelly's  Ford.  Rappahannock  Station,  Sulphur  Springs, 
Bristow  Station,  tne  second  Bull  Run,  and  Chantilly. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Poplar  Grove  in  September, 
1864,  and  was  confined  six  months  in  Libby,  Sauls- 
bury,  and  Danville  prisons.  He  was  three  times 
wounded  in  battle.  The  earthworks  of  the  9th  Army 
Corps  in  front  of  Petersburg  were  planned  bv  him  and 
constmcted  under  his  pupervinion.  After  tne  war  he 
engaged  in  building  macadamized  roads  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  making  his  home  in  Orange, 
N.  J.    He  died  f¥om  a  sui^ical  opemtion. 

Yonng,  Andrew  H.,  military  oflflcer,  born  in  Barring- 
ton,  N.  H.,  June  16,  1827:  died  in  Dover.  N.  II., 
Dec.  10,  1890.    He  received  a  public-school  eduoa- 
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tioD,  served  some  timQ  as  superiotendent  of  public 
schools,  was  register  of  deeds  m  Strafford  County  in 
1855-'60,  was  appointed  clerk  dt  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1860,  and  resiirned  to  become 
a  Ist  lieutenant  and  quartermaster  of  the  7th  New 
Hampshire  Infantry.  Oct.  22,  1861.    In  1862  he  was 

?romoted  captain ;  trom  December,  1862,  till  July  1, 
864,  he  served  in  all  the  campai^s  of  the  Army  of 
the  rotomac ;  wan  then  appointed  an  additional  pay- 
master, and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  m 
the  Department  of  the  Platte,  and  in  Wyomui^  Ter- 
ritory, and  on  March  13, 1865.  was  bre vetted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  volunteers  for  faithful  and  meritorious 
services  during  the  wtur.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  July  ^,  1866:  was  Collector  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, first  for  the  1st  District  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
then  for  the  entire  State,  from  April  29,  1869,  till 
April  29,  1882 ;  and  was  appointed  captam  ana  as- 
sistant quartermaster,  Nov.  18, 1884. 

fflllioZ)  Jaoobf  clergyman,  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
Oct.  14, 1849 ;  died  there,  Dec.  31^  1890.  In  1862  he 
became  a  novitiate  of  the  Benedictine  Order  at  St. 
Vincent^s  College,  Westmoreland,  Pa. ;  in  1868  went 
to  Europe  to  Unish  his  education ;  in  1869  attended 
the  CEcumenical  Council  in  Rome,  and  afterward 
spent  several  years  in  the  Jesuit  University  at  Inns- 
bruck, Austria,  and  at  Regensburg,  Bavaria.  In  1872 
he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and,  in  recognition  of  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments, the  Pope  granted  a  dispensation  for  him  to  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  D.  D.  a  year  earlier  than  is  com- 
mon in  the  Koman  Church.  Dr.  Zilliox  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1875,  and  held  the  chair  of  Theol- 
ogy in  St.  Vincent's  College  till  1880,  when  he  was 
appointed  friar.  On  Feb.  1 1,  1886,  he  was  elected  the 
Erst  abbot  of  St.  Mary's  Priorpr,  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
being  then  the  j^oungcst  abbot  m  the  world.  Failing 
health  caused  him  to  resign  in  1886. 

OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN.  Sketches  of  a 
few  of  the  most  eminent  foreigners  that  died  in 
1890  may  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  places 
in  this  volume,  accompanied  with  portraits. 

Adlsr,  Vftthaa  Manma,  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  British  Or- 
thodox Jews,  bom  in  Hanover  in  1808:  died  in  Brigh- 
ton, Jan.  21,  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Chief  Rab- 
bi of  Hanover,  a  descendant  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Aaron.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Gdttingen, 
Erlangen,  and  Warzburg,  and  was  appointed  Cliief 
Rabbi  of  Oldenburg  in  1829,  and  in  1880  of  Hanover. 
In  1845  he  was  called  to  London  as  Chief  Rabbi  of  the 
United  Congregations  of  the  British  Em  pire.  The  bit- 
ter animosities  awakened  b^  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication pronounced  by  his  predecessor  against  the 
reforming  Jews  who  had  undertaken  to  remodel  the 
German  ritual  of  the  synagogue  were  appeased  in  a 
great  measure  by  his  conciliatory  ways,  and  though 
he  held  firmly  to  the  traditional  nte  and  the  two  bod- 
ies remained  apart,  they  wqrked  together  for  charita- 
ble and  educational  purposes,  in  which  they  were 
ioined  by  members  of  the  older  Portuguese  and  Span- 
ish congregations,  who  were  independent  of  the  Chief 
Rabin's  authority,  which  otherwise  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  to  other  countries 
where  there  were  English -speaking  Hebrews  follow- 
ing the  German  rite.  His  unbending  adherence  to 
the  Talmudical  observances  was  renuguant  to  a  largo 
section  of  the  younger  generation  or  ifebrewB,  though 
no  new  schism  arose.  His  chief  literary  work  was 
"  Nethina  Lagdr,"  a  commentary  in  Hebrew  on  the 
Chaldaic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  known  as  the 
^^Targum''  of  Onkelos.  He  wrote  other  books  in 
classical  Hebrew^  and  published  a  volume  of  ^^  Ser- 
mons on  the  Jewish  Faith." 

Albertii  Oarl|  a  Danish  politician,  bom  in  1814 ;  died 
in  the  latter  part  of  Ma^,  1890.  He  entered  politics 
soon  afler  terminating  his  legal  studies  in  1889,  and 
by  his  editorials  in  the  *•  K,i5benhavns  Posten"  did 
great  service  for  the  Liberal  party.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  to  the  Folkcthing  for  the  district  of  Soroe. 
This  seat  he  held  till  illness  compelled  him  to  resign 


in  January,  1890.    In  his  long  parliamentary  > 

he  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  Oppoe^ition. 
He  was  respected  no  less  by  his  adversaries  than  by 
his  political  associates,  and  as  a  lawyer  he  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  and  occupied  important  places  of 
trust,  among  them  that  of  manager  of  the  Danish 
Farmers'  Savings  Bank,  which  began  wiUi  a  few 
thousand  kroner  and  has  to-day  50,000,000. 

AiH^than,  Baron  Jules  d',  a  Belgian  statesman,  bom 
in  1804 ;  died  in  Brussels  in  October,  1890.  He  en- 
tered the  civil  service  at  the  age  of  tweuty,  and  in  184S 
became  Minister  of  Justice,  exchanging  this  portfolio 
for  that  of  the  Interior,  and  later  for  that  of  War,  and 
retiring  in  1847.  In  1849  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  that  body  he  pUyed  an  important  part 
till  the  close  of  his  career.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Clerical  party,  and  in  1870  he  formed  a  oabs- 
net,  in  which  ne  chose  for  himself  the  porttblio  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  most  important  anddimcult  ofBoe 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  between  Franoe  and 
Germany.  An  un^pular  appointment  entailed  the 
defeat  and  resignation  of  his  ministry  at  the  dose  of 
1871.  He  was  ciiosen  President  of  the  Senate  in  1884. 
AiLboy  Hyaobtiie  Laurent  Thfophile^  a  French  naval 
ofl9oer,  bom  Nov.  22. 1826 ;  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  SO, 
1880.  He  entered  the  French  Naval  Academy  in 
1840,  and  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission  near- 
ly the  whole  of  his  life  wiis  spent  on  the  sea.  He  waa 
a  post  captain  during  the  French  war,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  all  the  engagements  on  the  Loire.  In  1680-*81 
he  was  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Martini<)ue.  In 
1887  Rear- Admiral  Aube  was  given  the  portfolio  of  the 
Marine  in  M.  de  Freycinet's  Cabinet,  and  during  bia 
administration  the  policv  of  building  heavily  armored 
battle  ships  was  ohangea  in  accordance  with  hia  ideas, 
and  swift  belted  cruisers  or  commerce  destroyers  were 
begun.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  torpedo  boafts^ 
and  to  him  the  French  navy  is  indebted  for  the  new 
class  havinga speed  of  20  knots. 

AadoQaid  cnympey  a  French  author,  bom  about  1830 : 
died  in  Nice,  Jan.  14,  1890.  She  was  the  divorced 
wife  of  a  notary  of  Marseilles,  and  became  an  agitator 
for  the  emancipation  of  women.  Essaying  to  pub- 
lish a  journal  under  the  empire,  she  was  prosecuted 
by  the  authorities,  and  an  ii^unction  was  issu^l  on 
tlie  ground  that  only^  a  French  citizen  enjoying  full 
civil  and  political  rights  was  authorized  by  law  to 
print  a  newspaper.  She  then  arranged  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  the  health  of 
women  under  the  presidencv  of  Alexandre  Dumaa, 
the  younger.  Madame  Auaouard  traveled  throufirh 
Egypt  and  Turkey  and  visited  the  community  of  ^e 
Mormons,  and  published  essays  treating  of  the  con- 
ditions of  women  in  those  countries.  In  her  later 
years  she  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  equal  politi- 
cal rights  for  women,  and  organized  meetings  for  the 
propagation  of  this  idea. 

Aaenpeig,  Prince  Karl,  an  Austrian  statesman,  horn 
May  1,  1814 ;  died  Jan.  4. 1890.  Succeeding  early  to 
the  great  family  estates  of  Wlaschin  io  Bohemia  and 
Gottachee  in  Camiola,  and  lands  besides  in  Moravia 
and  upper  Austria,  he  devoted  himself  to  their  man- 
agement and  occupied  himself  little  with  politics, 
beyond  taking  his  stand  among  the  higher  Bohemian 
aristocracy  with  the  section  that  favored  Moderate 
Liberal  tendencies  and  siding  with  the  fiunilies  of 
Clam  and  Windischgrfttz,  and  a  branch  of  the  Thuns 
agninst  Czech  nationalistic  ideas.  In  1860  began  his 
political  career,  when  Schmerling,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  Czechish  influence  of  Prince  Earl  Sch  wanen- 
berg,  had  him  propof  ed  as  President  of  the  Bohemian 
House  of  Nobles.  Ho  won  over  others  to  tlie  new 
system  of  centralism,  and  in  a  short  time  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  Liberal  Bohemian  peers  with  Ger- 
man s\-mpathies  in  opposition  to  Auersperg*8  feudal- 
istic  Conservative  Czech.  The  rivalry  between  the 
two  princelv  houses  forms  a  j»art  of  the  modem 
histoTy  of  Bohemia,  and  was  important  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  political  development  of  the  Austrian 
Em[>ire.  His  parti-san  zeal  was  no  obstacle  to  his 
presiding  with  udrness  over  the  House  of  Loids  fh>m 
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1861,  when  he  was  chosen  its  president.  Retiring 
when  Count  Belcredi  succeeded  Schmerlinff  as  Aus- 
trian Prime  Minister^  he  returned  to  preside  over  its 
deliberations  aiorain  tor  a  short  time  after  the  fall  of 
the  Belcredi  ministry,  till  he  was  called,  on  Dec.  80, 
1867,  to  the  head  of  the  so-called  bourgeois  ministry, 
which  included  among  its  members  Count  Taafe  ana 
the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional  party  in  the  Aus- 
trian House  of  Deputies.  Prince  Auerspei^  was 
accused  of  time-eervmg  opportunism  by  his  enemies, 
because  he  took  office  on  tlie  dualistic  reoi^ganizatiou 
of  the  empire,  alter  having;  obstinately  contended 
with  Schmcrling  a^inst  the  Hungarian  demands. 
**  The  Austrian  patriot  must  hencetbrtli  have  a  divided 
heart,''  he  had  said  at  the  opening  of  the  Bohemian 
Upper  Chamber,  and  atler  he  became  minister  his 
phrase  was  that  *'  union  must  be  sacrificed  to  preserve 
unity.''  As  President  of  the  BurgemUnuUrivm  ho 
came  into  conflict  with  his  colleagues,  who  wore  in 
haste  to  carry  out  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  new  system, 
which  the  old  Centralist,  who  never  was  able  to  rec- 
ofipiize  the  political  capabilities  of  the  Hungarians 
and  contemned  them  as  an  interior  race,  was  slow  to 
accept.  He  objected  also  to  Count  Beust's  constant 
interference  in  internal  politics,  and  when,  in  1868, 
tlie  head  of  the  Common  Ministry  negotiated  with 
the  Czech  leaders  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Aus- 
trian Parliament,  Auersperg  toolt  the  opportunity  to 
resign.  When  constitutional  principles  seemed  for  a 
time  to  triumph  again,  instead  of  returning  as  ohief 
of  the  Austriau  Coomet,  he  put  forward  his  brother 
Adolf  for  the  phice.  As  chief  marslial  of  the  prov- 
ince, he  presided  over  the  sittings  of  the  Bohemian 
Diet  fh>m  1882  till  it  was  dissolved  in  1884. 

Angoatai  Dowager  German  Empress,  bom  in  Wei- 
mar, Sept.  80,  1811;  died  in  Berlin^  Jan.  7,  1890. 
She  was  a  daui^hter  of  Duke  Karl  Fnedrich  or  Saxe- 
Weimar  and  his  wife.  Maria  Paulovna,  Grand  Duchess 
of  Kussia.  Her  childnood  and  early  youth  were  passed 
amid  the  literary  influences  that  made  the  court 
of  her  grandfather,  Earl  August,  friend  of  Goethe  and 
patron  of  Sciiiller,  Wieland,  and  Herder,  the  nursery 
of  modem  German  poetry.  Her  elder  sister,  Marie, 
became  the  wife  or  the  third  son  of  King  Fnedrich 
Wilhelm  III  of  Prussia  in  1827,  and  in  February, 
1829,  she  was  betrothed,  and  on  June  11  wedded  to 
the  elder  brother.  Prince  Wilhelm,  then  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  favorite  granddaughter  of  the  princely 
Meecenas  of  German  literature,  she  had  received  the 
special  attention  of  the  aged  Gk)ethe  and  of  the  con- 
stellation of  bright  spirits  at  Weimar,  and  brought 
to  Berlin  literary  tastes  and  intellectual  sympathies 
that  were  further  nurtured  and  developed  ov  her 
intercourse  with  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Fried- 
rich  von  Raumer.  Her  intellectuality  and  refined 
festhetic  tastes  were  not  shared  by  her  martial  hus- 
band, and  even  the  uncommon  beauty  that  she  pos- 
sessed in  her  youth  failed  to  win  his  affections,  for 
they  had  been' drawn  elsewhere  before  he  met  the 
young  princess.  Their  relations  therefore  remained 
alwayri  very  cold,  and  except  In  her  literary  pastimes, 
taste  for  ai-t,  works  of  charitv,  and  the  introduction 
of  more  correct  and  dignified  manners  at  court,  the 
Queen  had  small  room  for  the  exercise  of  her  active 
brain,  and  none  at  all  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  polit- 
ical leaniui^s  toward  free  institutions  springing  from 
the  recollection  that  hel*  grandfather  was  the  first 
Germaii  prince  to  grant  a  constitution  to  his  subjects, 
and  fostered  by  contact  with  the  English  oiirt  when 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  a  fugitive  from  his  country 
atlerthe  uprising  of  1848.  Her  influence  probably 
had  some  effect  on  his  action  in  granting  the  consti- 
tution that  his  brother  would  never  have  siarned. 
Queen  Augusta  in  early  life  was  a  musician  and  the 
composer  of  marches  and  of  "  The  Masquerade,"  a 
ballot  that  has  olten  been  given  in  the  opera  house. 
She  was  also  an  amateur  artist,  and  made  the  draw- 
ing of  *'Wartbursr- Blatter"  n863),  ** Rheinanla^'en 
bei  Coblenz"  (1865),  and,  with  her  daughter,  those 
of  a  book  on  the  ornamentation  of  Lutheran  church 
arohitecture.  She  was  much  interested  in  encouraging 
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and  following  the  results  of  soientifio  progress,  but 
tor  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  she  gave  her 
mind  entirely  to  benevolent  schemes,  foun^ug  hos- 
pitals^ training-schools,  people's  kitchens,  and  other 
estabhshments  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  lower  classes. 
She  was  the  founder  of  the  German  Women's  Red 
Cross  Guild  in  1870.  She  always  took  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  theory  of  education,  and  gave  much 
thought  and  labor  to  forming  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
dren, the  Crown-Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  who  be- 
came the  Emperor  Friedrich,  and  his  sister,  seven 
years  his  junior,  the  present  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden. 

Baoflftrini,  iJftedo,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom  in  the 
Romagna  in  1826 ;  died  in  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  1890.  He  took  part  in  the  struggle  tor  free- 
dom and  national  independence  in  1848,  fighting  at 
Treviso,  Vioenza.  and  Bologna,  and  when  the  cause 
was  lost  he  went  rack  to  his  province  to  settle  down 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  having  studied  en- 
glneenn^ ;  but  the  authorities  would  not  permit  him 
to  take  his  diploma,  and  did  not  withdraw  their  ob- 
jectionq  till  he  haa  given  undeniable  proo&  of  liis 
ability  while  servinjg  for  four  vears  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  When  the  national  contest  was  renewed, 
he  was  ope  of  the  deepest  and  most  ardent  and  untir- 
ing of  the  conspirators,  and  after  the  Papal  and  tbrelgn 
dominion  was  overthrown,  he  bore  a  oonspicuoos  part 
in  the  political  oi^ganization  of  the  Romagna,  directed 
important  works  of  engineering  in  that  province  and 
in  the  Maremme  of  Tuscany,  held  ofiAce  in  the  local 
administration,  was  pro-synaic  of  Ravenna,  and,  after 
twice  being  elected  to  the  Chamber  and  unseated  on 
account  ofliis  ofScial  posts,  he  was  finally  admitted  to 
Parliament,  in  which  he  afterward  represented  Ra- 
venna continuously.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Public  Works  in  the  ministry  of 
Depretis,  but  could  not  agree  with  his  chief,  and  soon 
retired.  Cairoli  in  1 878  called  hiin  to  the  head  of  this 
department  of  the  Government,  and  for  five  years 
he  was  minister  under  a  succession  of  governments. 
He  contended  against  the  policy  of  Depretis,  who  re- 
fiised  to  act  with  the  Left  alone,  and  when  tnat  saga- 
cious minister  obtained  a  strong  coalition  mi^ionty, 
Baccarini,  who  had  been  the  most  uncompromising 
of  the  new  departure,  left  the  ministry,  and  ranged 
himself  in  Opposition  with  other  Radical  leaders, 
forming  one  of  the  so-oalled  Pentarchy,  of  which 
Crispi,  Cairoli,  Nicotera,  and  Zanardelli  were  the 
other  members.  When  Crispi  finally  entered  the 
ministry  and,  on  the  death  of  Depretis,  succeeded  to 
the  premiership,  Baccarini  maintained  his  independ- 
ent and  unyielding  attitude,  still  clinging  to  the 
hope  of  forming  a  Government  of  the  pure  Left. 
Although  lie  had  long  ceased  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  politics,  his  name  and  fame  were  always  frash 
m  the  public  mind,  and  when  his  life  was  ebbing 
away  the  whole  Italian  nation  watched  anxiously  the 
fate  of  the  political  philosopher  and  champion  of 
liberty  whose  civic  Virtue,  moral  courage,  and  amia- 
bility of  character  commanded  universal  lespect. 

Bunesy  Sir  Edward,  an  English  politician,  bom  on 
May  28, 1800;  died  near  Leeds,  March  2,  1890.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Dissenters'  Grammar  School  in 
Manchester,  became  a  reporter  on  his  father's  paper, 
the  Leeds  "  Mercury,"  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  interested 
himself  in  educational  and  social  questions,  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  formation  in  his  native  town  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  pioneer 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  a  promi- 
nent advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  reform,  religious  equality,  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws,  tlie  revision  of  the  criminal 
laws,  and  espociallv  of  the  cause  of  temperance  among 
the  masses.  On  tne  death  of  his  brother,  Matthew 
Talbot  Baines,  in  1859,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Leeds  in  Parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  school  system  in  1 865-' 68. 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  school  act  of  1870,  ana 
as  a  representative  Diancnter  he  energetically  opposed 
church  rates  and  religious  tests  in  the  universities  and 
worked  tor  the  bill  to  disestablish  the  Church  in  Ire- 
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land,  but  diatimniished  himself  most  of  all  by  briDs- 
\ng  lorward  bills  in  1861  and  1864  for  enlarging  the 
electoral  franchise,  and  in  1865  by  drawing  to  his 
measure  the  Hupport  of  the  Liberal  ministers  and  pav- 
ing the  way  for  tne  subsequent  parliamentary  relbrms. 
Owing  to  differences  with  his  constituents  he  lost  his 
seat  in  1874.  He  was  knighted  in  1880.  Bir  Edward 
Baines  was  a  working  joumalii^t  for  seventy  years. 
Besides  a  life  of  his  tather,  he  published  a  **  History 
ot  the  English  Cotton  Manufacture  "  (1885),  and  lect- 
ures and  tracts  on  social  and  political  questions. 

Baznetti  John,  an  English  musician,  born  near  Bed- 
ford, Julv  15,  1802;  died  April  17,  1890.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  German  father  and  a  Hungarian  mother; 
sang  in  Drury  Lane  and  Co  vent  Garden  theatres  as  a 
ohild ;  studied  the  piano  and  composition  under  Fer- 
dinand Ries,  Knlkbrcnner,  ISento  Perer,  William 
Husley,  and  Aarcier  Schneider,  and  in  1834  produced 
the  **  Mountain  Sylph,"  the  first  successful  English 
opera,  which  was  followed  in  1836  by  "  Fair  Rosa- 
mond," and  in  1889  by  "  Farinelli."  In  addition  to 
these  operas  he  composed  "  The  Pet  of  the  Petti- 
coats," "The  Carnival  of  Naples,"  **  Before  Break- 
fast,** "Mr.  Mallett,"  and  *'Win  and  wear  her," 
light  musical  dramas  that  were  all  popular,  and  near- 
ly a  thousand  songs  and  ballads,  among  which  the 
best  known  are  "  Kse,  Gentle  Moon."  *'  Sot  a  Drum 
was  heard,"  and  the  "  Light  Guitar."  He  married  in 
1889  a  daughter  of  Robert  Lindl^y,  a  famoa**  violon- 
cellist, andresided  for  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Chelten- 
ham, devoting  his  attention  chiefiv  to  the  study  of  the 
voice  and  the  oest  method  of  vocal  training,  on  which 
hepublitihed  an  important  treatise. 

Banenftldf  Ednara  von,  an  Austrian  poet,  bom  in 
1802 ;  died  m  DObling,  near  Vienna,  Aug.  9,  1890. 
He  was  the  son  of  poor  pareuts,  and  in  1825  obtained 
a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  State  Lottery.  He  was 
not  known  as  a  writer  till  the  revolutionary  epoch  of 
1848,/ when  he  became  the  laureate  of  tne  popular 
cause  and  wrote  pieces  for  the  royal  theatre,  in  which 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  eauallty  that  had  been  banned 
under  the  iron  rule  of  Metternich  were  glowingly 
eulogized.  When  the  reaction  triumphed,  he  was 
told  that  he  must  either  cease  to  write  or  leave  the 
Government  service,  and  in  1851  he  chose  to  give  up 
his  appointment  ana  devote  himself  to  literature.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  gracetiil  plays  picturing  the 
joyous  life  of  the  Viennese,  full  of  tender  sentiment 
and  homely  humor,  and  in  spirit  and  style  racy  of  the 
scenes,  cuntoras,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  people 
of  his  native  town.  In  youth  he  was  a  friend  of  Franz 
Schubert,  for  whose  opera  "  Graf  von  Gleichen,"  he 
wrote  the  libretto.  His  most  famous  plays  are :  "  Der 
deutsche  Krieger,"  "  Der  neue  Mensch,"  '*  Der  Kate- 
gorische  Impenitiv,"  and  **Modeme  Jugend."  He 
was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  dty  in  the  inolosure 
reserved  for  its  illustrious  dead,  by  the  side  of  the 
tombs  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 

Baxter,  William  Edwaidi  an  English  politician,  bom 
in  Dundee  in  1825 ;  died  in  London,  Aug.  10,  1890. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  succeeded 
Joseph  Hume  as  member  of  Parliament  tor  Montrose 
in  1855.  He  declined  office  several  times  before  he 
became  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  1868  in  an  administration  pledged  to  econo- 
my. In  1871-'78  he  was  Secretary  to  «ie  Treasury. 
He  was  a  conspicuous  ftiend  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  of  seces^^ion,  and  has  always  been  a  vig- 
orous opponent  of  the  eocleHiaslical  establishments  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Mr.  Baxter  was  a  merchant 
in  the  foreign  trade  at  Dundee,  and  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  "  Impressions  of  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope" (1860);  "The  Tagus  and  the  Tiber"  (1852) ; 
"America  and  the  Americans"  (1855);  "Hints  to 
Thinkers,  or  Lectures  for  the  Times"  (1860) ;  "  Free 
Italy"  (1874);  and  "  A  Winter  in  India"  (1882). 

Belotstel,  Jean  Biptiste  de  Laooste  de,  a  French  Le- 
gitimist politician,  bom  in  1821 ;  died  in  Colomiers, 
near  Toulouse,  Jan.  21, 1890.  His  life  had  been  taken 
up  with  agricultural  occupations  till  1871,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber.    There  he  became  the 


leader  of  the  Extreme  Bight,  which  opposed  not  only 
Thiers,  but  the  MacMahon  septennate.  In  1878  he 
headedf  the  fifty  Deputies  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Paray  -  le  -  Monial.  He  secured  the  adoption  of  a 
clause  in  the  new  Constitution  directing  that  prayen 
should  be  offered  in  the  churches  at  the  opening  of 
every  sesi^ion  of  the  Parliament  Thi^  clause  was 
soon  stricken  out.  M.  de  Belca^tel  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  from  1876  Ull  1879,  when  he  fiuled  to  be 
re-elected,  and  retired  from  political  life.  The  ear- 
nestness of  his  convictions  was  admired  by  those  who 
least  sympathized  with  his  medieval  ideas. 

Belot,  Adolnhei  a  French  novelist,  bom  at  Point-4p 
Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  Nov.  6, 1821 ;  died  in  Paris,  Dec 
18,  1890.  After  traveling  through  the  United  States 
and  South  America  and  studying  law  in  Paris,  he  be- 
ffan  to  practice  as  an  advocate  at  Nancy,  but  altered 
nis  mind  and  entered  on  a  literary  career,  altbongh 
his  first  novel,  "Ch&timent"  (Paris,  1855),  was  not 
successful,  nor  his  first  play,  a  comedy  in  one  act 
called  "  A  la  campagne,"  produced  two  y&as  later. 
The  novel,  which  be  published  at  bis  own  charge,  was 
pecuniarily  profitable,  tor  while  he  was  absent  on  a 
second  journey  through  the  United  States  the  edition 
was  bought  bv  delucted  purchasers  who  wanted  the 
"  Chlitimenta"'  of  Victor  Hugo.  His  second  play  was 
"  Le  Testament  de  C^r  Girodot,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  written  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  Eklmond 
Villetard,  which  from  its  first  production  at  the  Od^ 
Theatre,  on  Sept.  80,  1859,  till  the  present  day  has 
never  ceased  to  amuse  the  theatre-^in^  public  of 
Paris.  Belot  wrote  novels,  some  ot  whicn  passed 
through  one  hundred  editions,  which  he  dramatized 
Some  of  his  plays  reached  two  hundred  representa- 
tions. One  or  his  novels,  published  in  the  "  « igaro,'' 
was  suppressed  as  being  immoral.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  "  Madame  Giraud,  ma  femme" 
(1870).  A  series  of  four  connected  novels  entitled 
"Les  Mystdres  mondalns,"  "Les  Baigneuaes  de 
Trouville,"  "Madame  Vitel  et  Mademoiselle  Le- 
lidvie,"  and  "  Une  maison  centrale  desfcmmes,"  was 
his  most  ambitious  work  of  fiction.  More  popular 
were:  "Le  Parricide"  (1873);  "Memoires  d'un 
caissier"  (1874);  "H^ltee  et  Mathilde,"  "Deux 
femmcs."  and  "  Folies  de  jeunesse."  "  Daoolard  et 
Lubin  "  is  a  sequel  to  "  Le  Parricide."  "  La  Sultane 
Parisienne"  was  translated  into  English  (London, 
1879).  "  Fromont  jeune  et  KLsler  ain6  "  is  a  drama 
founded  on  Alphonse  Daudet's  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Among  his  most  fa-noous  works  are :  "  Drama 
de  la  Rue  de  Paix."  "  L' Article  47,"  "  Miss  Multon," 
"LaFemme  de  feu,"  "La  Femme  de  glaoe,"  "La 
Venus  noire,"  "  Un  secret  de  famille  "  "  La  Ven- 
geance du  mari,"  "Les  Parents  tembles,"  "Lea 
Maris  k  syst^me."  His  "^trangleurs  de  Paria"  is 
a  famous  piece  that  was  first  acted  at  the  Porte  6t 
Martin  Theatre  on  March  17,  1880.  Belot  earned  a 
vast  sum  of  money  by  his  plays  and  novels.  He  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  18G7. 

Biggar,  Joseph  CHlli^  an  Irish  politician,  bom  in 
Belfast  in  1828 ;  died  m  London,  Feb.  19,  1890.  He 
entered  his  father's  business  in  ;^outb,  and  in  1861 
succeeded  as  head  of  the  firm,  wmch  dealt  in  haoon 
and  provisions.  He  engaged  in  politics  lix>m  1869, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Coon^ 
Cavan  in  1874.  He  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Irish  KepubKcan  Brotherhood,  with 
the  object,  however,  of  cneoking  the  progress  of  the 
physical-force  doctrine  and  leading  tne  oiif^iaation 
mto  the  channel  of  constitutional  agitation.  Be 
ranged  himself  by  the  side  of  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nell  when  the  latter  entered  Parliament  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  April  22, 1875,  he  introduced,  in  con- 
tending against  the  passa^  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
bill,  the  redoubtable  tactics  that  came  to  be  known  as 
obstruction  by  occupying  the  time  of  the  House  for 
four  hours  in  reading  and  commenting  on  the  evidenoo 
taken  by  the  Westmeath  Commission.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Land  League  movement,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  treasurers  of  the  Loigue.  In 
August,  1877,  ho  was  expelled  from  ^e  Fenian  or- 
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guiization.  In  1880  he  delivered  aggressiye  Bpeeohes 
in  Ireland,  and  in  18S0-'81  he  wais  one  of  the  trav- 
ersers in  the  state  trials.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
prominent  members  of  the  Irish  partjr  who  were  never 
m  prison,  which  he  escaped  at  that  time  by  goin;;  to 
Paris  alter  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  and 
living  lor  a  considerable  period  in  exile.  Alter  his 
return  he  was  made  the  defendant  in  a  senbstional 
breach  of  promise  suit  brought  bv  fanny  Hylond, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made  abroad. 

Blanohetti  Joseph  Qoderioki  a  Canadian  statesman, 
born  in  St.  Pierre,  June  7,  1829;  died  in  Quebec, 
Jan.  2, 1890.  He  studied  medicine,  raised  a  buttaliou 
of  volunteers  and  was  commander  of  the  troops 
stationed  south  of  the  St.  Lawrenoe  during  the  Fenian 
raid  of  1866  and  in  1870,  eni^aged  in  the  railroad 
busineHS  and  entered  politics,  became  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Assembly  in  1861  and  after  the  act  of 
union  of  the  Quebec  Assembly^  officiating  as  Speaker 
till  1875.  In  1873  he  was  appomted  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  section  of  the  Quebec  Council  of  Education. 
Being  defeated  in  the  town  of  Levis,  of  which  he  was 
mayor  tor  six  years,  and  which  he  represented  as  a 
Liberal  Conservative  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  from 
1867  till  1875,  he  was  elected  for  Bellechasse,  and  rep- 
resented that  constituency  until  he  was  re-elected  tor 
Levis  in  1k78. 

Boehm,  Sir  Edgar,  English  sculptor,  bom  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  July  4,  1834;  died  in  London,  Deo.  12,  1890. 
His  father,  a  Hungarian,  was  director  of  the  Austrian 
mint.  Atler  studying  his  art  in  Vienna,  Pans,  and 
Italy,  he  settled  in  England  in  1862.  He  executed  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Queen  in  1869,  and  received 
many  other  commissions  trom  her ;  was  aj)pointed  her 
sculptor  in  ordinary  in  1881  \  and  in  July,  1889,  was 
created  a  baronet.  Among  his  best-known  works  are 
a  colossal  statue  of  John  Hunyan  and  statues  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Ma^dala,  Earl  Russell,  Lord  Lawrence, 
Thomas  Carlyie,  William  Tyndall,  Lords  Beaoons- 
fleld  and  Stratford  de  Keddyfte,  and  Dean  Stanley. 
He  made  busts  of  many  of  the  British  statesmen, 
militaiy  men,  and  men  of  science^  bronze  figures  of 
£Eunoufi  race  horses,  and  models  of  lions  and  bulls. 

Boothi  Oatherine,  wife  of  Gen.  William  Booth,  the 
oiganizer  and  chief  of  the  Salvation  Army,  bom  in 
the  west  of  England  in  1885 :  died  in  Clacton-on-Sea, 
Oct.  4, 1890.  She  was  mamed  at  the  age  of  twentv- 
flve,  her  maiden  name  having  fcwen  Mumford.  In  the 
building  up  of  the  Salvation  Army  she  took  a  part  that 
was  only  second  to  that  of  her  husband,  and  that 
earned  for  her  the  title  of  its  *'  mother."  She  was  a 
fluent  and  effective  platform  speaker  and  the  author 
of  books  written  in  aid  of  the  organization  and  its 
misBionar>*  objects,  among  which  are  **  Godliness," 
«*  Heathen  England,"  and  **The  Relation  of  the 
Salvation  Army  to  Church  and  State."  When  she 
died,  instead  of  si^  of  grief  and  mourning,  her 
relatives  and  associates  gave  public  expression  to 
their  joy  over  her  passage  to  a  happier  state. 

Braokenbuiyf  Heiiiy,  an  English  general,  bom  in 
Bolinzbroke,  Lincolnshire,  ^Sept.  1,  1887;  died  in 
London.  June  20.  1890.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  tne  Woolwich  Military  Academy,  entered  the 
artUlenr,  and  served  in  1857  and  1858  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  India,  after  whion  he 
retumed  to  England,  and  was  appointed  instmctor  in 
artillery  and  subseoueiitly  Protessor  of  Militaiy 
History  in  the  Boval  Military  Academv.  During  the 
Franco-  German  W  ar  he  was  the  chiet^  representative 
of  the  British  society  for  uding  the  sick  and  wounded. 
In  1878-'74  he  served  as  military  secretary  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  in  the  Ashantee  campaign,  and  in 
1875  went  on  a  special  mission  to  Natal.  He  was 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  force  that  occupied 


Cyprus  in  1878,  and  organized  the  Cyprus  militarv 
police.  Aocompanyine  Gen.  Wolselev  to  South 
Africa  in  1879  as  military  secnstary,  he  served  as 


chief  of  staff  in  the  dofling  operations  of  the  Zulu 
war  and  in  the  operations  atrainst  Seoocoeni.  In  1880 
he  was  Lord  Lytton's  private  secretary  in  India,  and 
in  January,  1881,  was  appointed  military  aUachi  to 


the  British  embassy  in  Paris,  whence  he  was  recalled 
in  May,  1882,  to  take  charge  of  the  military  police  \u 
Ireland  as  assistant  under-Becretary.  This  post  he 
resigned  in  the  following  July.  In  1884  he  served 
with  the  Nile  expedition  as  deputy  adjutant-general, 
and  subsec^uently  as  second  in  command  of  the  river 
column,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  succeeding 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  column  when  Gen.  Earle 
was  killed.  He  was  promoted  nugor-general,  and  on 
Jan.  1, 1886,  was  appointed  head  of  the  intelligence  * 
department  of  the  British  army.  Gen.  Brackenbnry 
published  a  **  Narrative  of  the  Ashantee  War"  and 
**  The  River  Column." 

Brandy  Jolumei  Henrioiub  President  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  bom  in  Cape  Town,  Dec.  6,  1828 ;  died 
July  15, 1890.  He  was  a  son  of  Sir  C.  Brand,  Speaker 
of  the  Cape  Assembly,  who  died  in  1875,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  tne  South  African  College  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  where  he  reoeivea  his  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 
in  1845.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1849,  retumed  to 
Cape  Colony,  and  till  1863  was  an  advocate  in  the 
Supreme  Co'urt  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Law  in  the  South  African  College.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Orange  River  Republic  in  1868,  and 
in  1869,  1874,  1879,  1884,  and  1889  was  re-elected. 
He  was  a  believer  in  the  necessaiy  subordination  of 
the  Orange  Republic  to  the  policy  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  consequently  showed  him  every  mark 
of  favor  and  in  1882  knighted  him. 

Buns,  Sir  Gengey  a  Scotch  ship  owner,  bom  in 
Glasgow,  Dec,  10, 1795;  died  at  Wemyss  Bay,  June 
2,  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  minister, 
and  in  1818  went  into  mercantile  business  in  Glas- 
gow. His  firm  acquired  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  in  1824  engaged  in  steam  navigation.  He  raisea 
the  capital  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  line  of  trans- 
atlantic steam  packets,  suggested  to  liim  by  Samuel 
Cunard,  of  Halifax,  the  first  four  of  which,  all  wooden 
paddle-wheel  vessels,  were  built  in  1840.  Cunard, 
Bums,  and  Maclvcr,  the  founders  of  the  company, 
bought  out  the  other  shareholders,  and  George  Bums 
maiutfed  its  affairs  until  he  retired  in  1860,  and  trans- 
ferrea  the  direction  to  his  son  John.  He  was  created 
a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889. 

OiBawajy  HeniTy  an  English  missionary,  bom  Jan. 
17, 1817 ;  died  March  27,  1890.  He  was  educated  at 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  school  in  Crediton,  studied  medicine 
in  London,  and  became  a  successflil  practitioner. 
After  becoming  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Frienda 
and  rejoining  the  Church  of  England,  he  followed 
his  rengious  bent  in  1854  by  going  out  to  assist 
Bishop  Colenso  in  his  missionary  enterprise.  He 
was  ordained  and  appointed  to  the  first  church  built 
in  Natal,  St.  Andrew^s  at  Pietermaritzbui^g,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1858.  He  founded  in  1858  the  missionary 
station  of  Spring  Vale,  which  he  made  a  center  of 
Christian  and  civilizing  influence  amon^  tlie  Zulu 
Caffres,  with  whose  language,  belief^,  traditions,  laws, 
and  customs  he  became  thoroughly  familiar.  Dr. 
Callaway  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  reducing 
the  Caflfre  hmguage  to  wnting,  and  made  translations 
of  the  Bible  and  the  prayer-book.  In  1874  he  was 
consecrated  at  Edinburgh  Bishop  of  Independent  Caf- 
fhiria,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Umtata,  con- 
tniniEuyr  now  a  church,  a  theological  school  for  natives, 
schools  for  native  and  European  children,  and  other 
institutions  of  his  creation.  Bishop  Callaway  pub- 
lished '^  Zulu  Nursery  Tales"  in  Zulu  and  Enfflish. 

Oanuffvon,  Henry  Howaxd  Mblyiwiix  Herbert,  Earl  of, 
an  English  statesman,  bom  June  24.  1881 ;  died  in 
London,  June  28,  1890.  He  took  high  rank  as  a 
student  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded his  father  three  vears  before,  he  beffan  to  take 
part  in  the  debates  of 'the  House  of  Lords  after  his 
graduation  in  1852.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  When  Lord 
Derby  became  Prime  Minister  again  in  1866  he  made 
Lord  Carnarvon  Secretary  tor  the  Colonies.  In  March, 
1867,  after  bringing  in  the  bill  tor  the  confederation 
of  the  British  NortJj  American  colonies,  he  resigned 
because  he  could  not  agree  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
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provisioDB  of  the  refonn  bill  by  which  Disraeli  out- 
Did  the  Liberals  and  transformed  the  Constitution  into 
a  democracy.  In  1874  Lord  Carnarvon  accepted  his 
old  post  from  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  anderstandin^  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  out  in  South  Africa  the 
policy  that  had  proved  succe88t'ul  in  Canada.  The 
scheme  of  South  Africa  was  pushed  bv  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  in  Africa  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  a  man- 
ner that  caused  great  irritntion  and  a  dinturbanoe  in 
political  relations  that  led  to  the  Zulu  and  Transvaal 
wars ;  but  hcfore  the  war  in  Zululand  opened  Lord 
Carnarvon  had  left  the  Cabinet,  having  resigned  on 
Jan.  24,  1878,  because  he  disapproved  another  of 
Lord  Beaconsfleld's  theatrical  strokes,  the  sending  of 
the  British  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  He  remained 
out  of  office  till  June,  1885,  when  he  ioined  Lord 
Salisbury's  short-lived  ministry  as  Lora  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  again  re-, 
tired  before  the  resignation  of  the  Government  after 
holding  the  famous  negotiations  with  Mr.  PamcU,  in 
which,  according  to  the  version  of  the  latter,  he  agreed 
to  secure  to  Ireland  a  parliament  in  fact  ana  in  name. 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tas^tes  and 
varied  accomplishments  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  pre.<s.  From  1878  till  1885  ho  was  President  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  a  traveler  in  his 
early  life,  and  in  1860  publu^hed  a  book  on  **  The 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon.''  Joui-nals  of  a  visit  to 
Greece,  left  by  his  father,  who  hnd  been  also  a  man 
of  elegant  cuUure,  were  edited  by  him  in  1869.  He 
wrote  a  biographical  nketch  of  Dean  Mansel  in  1875, 
made  a  metrical  translation  of  the  **  Agamemnon"  in 
1876,  published  some  years  later  one  of  the  "  Odys- 
sey," and  in  1889  edited  Lord  Chesterfield's  '^  Let- 
ters to  his  Godson,"  which  his  connection  with  the 
Chesterflcld  familv  through  his  first  wife,  Ladv  Eve- 
lyn Stanhope,  had  enabled  him  to  discover,  lie  pub- 
lished also  a  book  on  the  archieology  of  Berksliire 
and  Hampshire. 

Ohadwiok,  Sir  Edwb,  an  English  sanitary  reformer, 
horn  near  Boohdale  in  1800  ;  died  in  East  Sheen,  July 
6, 1890.  He  studied  for  the  bar  in  London,  support- 
ing himself  by  writing  for  the  newspapers.  Essavs 
on  life  insurance  and  preventive  police  attracted  tLe 
attention  of  the  Mills  and  Jeremy  Bentbam.  He  be- 
came a  poor-law  commissioner  in  18dS,  and  introduced 
sweeping  chan^  in  the  system.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  fac- 
tory children,  and  had  the  largest  share  in  drawing  up 
the  report  that  served  as  the  basis  of  the  ten  hours' 
law.  JHe  became  secretary  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
Board  in  1834  and  shaped  its  policy.  Against  relief  to 
persons  physically  capable  of  lal>oring  he  firmly  set 
bis  lace.  At  his  suggestion,  the  first  sanitarv  commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  18S8  and  the  regiistrar-gen- 
eral's  office  was  created.  His  arguments  on  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  re-enforced  bjr  the  mortality  sta- 
tistics, led  to  the  appointment  m  1844  of  a  second 
sanitary  commission  diargedwith  a  general  investiga- 
tion into  the  national  health  and  the  means  of  im- 
proving it.  Differences  between  him  and  his  col- 
leagues resulted  in  the  dischansre  of  the  poor-law  com- 
niLssioners  In  1846,  and  hcncerorth  ho  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  sanitation.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the 
permanent  commissioners  on  the  Board  of  Health  when 
it  was  created  in  1848. 

Ohaipentier,  Lonis  Eagfoa,  a  French  painter,  born  in 
1810;  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  17,  189a  Tie  studied  with 
his  fatlicr,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  an  artist,  and 
afterward  with  Baron  Gerard  and  Ldon  Coquiet,  and 
soon  made  a  reputation  by  his  military  scenes.  He 
was  successful  also  with  genre  and  historical  subjects, 
painted  several  portraits  for  the  Versailles  Gallerv, 
and  illustrated  a  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and  tfie 
Empire."  For  more  than  twenty -five  years  he  was 
Professor  of  Drawing  at  the  Llyw^e  in  Versailles. 
Among  his  paintings  are :  "  Bivouac  de  cuirassiers  " 
(1831);  "Rupture  d'un  diquo  hollandaise"  (1839); 
*•  Robert  le  Diable"  (1842)-  "Prise  de  la  redouble 
k  Moskowa"  (1843);  "  Le  Due  d'Ori^ans  au  sidire 
d' An  vers "    (1846)  ;    "  Beaumarchais    donnant   des 


lecons  de  musique  aux  filles  de  Louis  XV  "  (1848) ; 
"BattaUle  de  Tchernfiia"  (1857);  "Camp  de  Cl>a- 
lons"  (1859);  **En  route  pour  Valmv "  (1869); 
"  Manoeuvres  d'automne"  (1876) ;  and  "  Ketour  d' In- 
ker man  "  (1878). 

dhatriuii  Alexaodrey  a  French  novelist,  horn  in  Sol- 
datenthal,  Lorraine,  in  1826;  died  in  Villeroomble, 
near  Paris,  Sept.  4,  lb90.  He  was  educated  at  P&la- 
hurg  College ;  entered  the  employ  of  a  firm  of  glass- 
blowers  In  Belgium,  his  family  having  been  in  the 
same  business ;  returned  to  his  college  as  a  teacher, 
thinking  it  better  for  his  prospects  in  the  literary  ca- 
reer that  he  dreamed  of,  and,  finding  a  yomiff  towna- 
man  who  nursed  a  similar  ambition,  be  Deoan  to 
write  stories  with  him  for  the  local  papMsiK.  Cnatrian 
became  a  clerk  and  eventually  cashier  in  the  £a«tem 
Railway  offices,  hut  continued  his  literary  partnership 
with  Erckmann.  They  wrote  a  play  called  *^  Alsaoe 
en  1814,"  which  for  political  reasons  was  forlndden 
by  the  Prefect  of  Strasbuig,  where  it  was  placed  on 
the  stage  in  1848.  "L'lllustre  Docteur  Math^ua" 
(1858)  snread  their  reputation  beyond  Alaacc-Lor- 
raine.  They  wrote  other  stories  in  rapid  suoceeeion, 
dealing  mostly  with  Alsatian  life,  and  afterward  some 
tales  of  the  time  of  the  revolution  and  the  fiist  em- 
pire that  were  too  pacific  in  tone  to  please  the  author- 
ities. The  last  of  these  was  "  Waterioo."  When  the 
war  broke  out  their  writings  reflected  French  senti- 
ment, and  after  the  German  annexation'  of  Alaaoo- 
Lorraine  Erckmann  remained  in  Pfalsburg  and  ac- 
cepted German  rule,  but  did  not  sever  his  partnership 
with  Chatrian,  who  went  to  Paris.  Their  play  of 
"Alsaoe"  was  prohihitod  on  account  of  its  violent 
anti-German  sentiment.  "  Les  Bantzau  "  and  a  dram- 
atization of  their  stoiy  of  "L'Ami  Fritz"  were 
very  suooessful.  They  produced  no  more  works  to- 
gether, but  fell  into  a  dispute  regarding  the  divLdon 
of  the  profits,  Chatrian,  whose  mental  faculties  were 
impaired,  having  been  induced  by  his  fiunilv  to  ac- 
cuse his  partner  of  unfair  dealing,  on  which  Erck- 
mann brought  a  suit,  and  proved  that  the  lai^r  share 
of  the  literary  work  was  his. 

CDuuiveaiii  Plene  Joeeph  Ottvieri  a  Canadian  staten- 
man,  bom  in  Quebec,  May  80, 1820 ;  died  there,  April 
4, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Quebec, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  in  1843  entered 
Parliament  as  a  representative  of  the  Refonn  party  for 
the  County  of  Quebec.  Ho  became  Solicitor-General 
of  Lower  Canada  in  1851,  Provisl'-nal  Secretary  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  1858,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  the  province  in  1856.  After 
{he  act  of  confederation  he  represented  the  county 
in  the  Dominion  Parliament  while  retaining  bin  seat 
in  the  Provincial  Assemblv  and  filling  the  poet  of 
Premier  of  Quebec  from  1867  till  1873.  In  1878-'74 
he  was  President  of  the  Senate.  He  became  in  1878 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Laval  Dnivereity,  of  which 
he  was  made  dean.  Besides  some  published  poems,  he 
wrote  a  novel  of  Canadian  manners,  called  "Charles 
Gucrin"  (1862).  "L' Instruction  publique  en  Cana- 
da" (1876),  ana  "  Francois  X.  Gamcau,  sa  vie  et  ses 
OBUvres"  (1888). 

Ohnrdh,  Riehiid  WiUkniy  an  English  clersrvman,  bom 
in  Lisbon,  April  25. 1815 ;  died  In  Dover,  l)oo.  9, 1890. 
He  was  the  son  or  a  merchaDt  and  nephew  of  Sir 
Richard  Church,  who  led  the  Greeks  in  the  war  for 
independence.  He  was  hroueht  up  in  Italy  till  his 
family  removed  to  England  alter  his  father's  death  in 
1828.  In  1886  he  won  a  first-cla.Hs  in  classical  studies 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1S88  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  where  he  formed  a  lifc-lonff  friendship  with 
John  Ilenry  Newman,  whom  he  followed  to  the  time 
of  his  conversion  to  tiie  Catholic  Church.  He  was  a 
tutor  in  the  college  atid  a  fVeouent  contributor  to 
the  "  British  Critic  "  and  the  "  Christian  Remem- 
brancer "  on  subjects  connected  with  religious  liiatorv. 
These  napers  were  subsequently  collected  in  a  vol- 
ume of^"  Essays  and  Reviews"  (1858).  When  the 
"  Guardian  "  was  founded  to  advocate  a  middle  couree 
after  the  secession  of  Newman,  he  became  one  of  the 
principal  wrltere  in  its  columns,  and  later  he  sent  arti- 
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oles  on  literary,  historical,  and  philosophioal  Bubfects 
to  the  *'  Saturday  Koview."  In  1868  he  married  and 
nettled  down  as  parson  of  the  country  village  of  W hat- 
ley,  in  Somersetshire,  which  be  reluctantly  left  in 
1871  to  become  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  having  previously 
declined  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells  and  otuer  tempt- 
ing offers,  just  as  afterward,  throwing  himself  into 
the  plan  for  making  St.  Paul's  a  popular  religious 
center,  he  would  not  leave  it  to  accept  the  primacy  of 
the  English  Church. 

Oom^  Oharlee  Wert,  an  English  pauitcr,  bom  in 
Leeds  in  1811 ;  died  in  Boumemoutn,  Aug.  21, 1890. 
He  studied  art  in  London,  and  for  two  years  in  Italy. 
After  his  return  his  picture  of  the  **  itoly  Family  " 
attracted  much  attention.  He  began  to  exhibit  in  the 
Boy  a)  Academy  in  1888.  **Hagar  and  Ishmael,*' 
painted  in  1886,  "  The  Cronies,"  "  Paolo  and  Fran- 
oesa,"  and  **>  The  Flemish  Mother,"  executed  in  1889, 
were  followed  by  "  Almsgiving,"  "  Poor-Law  Guar- 
dians," "  The  Schoolmaster,"  and  '*  The  Cotter's  Sat- 
urday Night."  He  designedl  frescoes  for  the  Hou^e  of 
Lords,  and  after  painting  ^*  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
receiving  the  Order  of  the  Garter"  in  1845,  he  re- 
ceived an  order  for  "  The  Last  Days  of  Wolsey  " 
from  Prince  Albert.  He  was  made  an  associate  in  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1844  and  in  1848  an  academician. 
"  Young  Mother  "  '*  Giri  at  Praver,"  "  Maiden  Medi- 
tation,'* "  King  Lear  and  Coraelia,"  "  Departure  of 
the  Pilgrims,"  "Evening  Prayer,"  "  Convalet$cent," 
are  some  of  his  numerous  other  works,  and  while 
Professor  ftf  Painting  at  the  Bo\-al  Academy  between 
1867  and  1874  he  exhibited  "  Shylock  and  Jessica," 
"  Othello,"  "  Domestic  Chaplain,^'  "  Homo  Dreams," 
"  Gentle  and  Simple  "  **  Yes  or  No,"  "  The  Gentle 
Craft,"  and  other  pieces.  His  plate  of  the  "'•  Life 
CUifis  "  ranks  among  the  strongest  of  English  etchings. 

Oomthwaite  Bobeir^  an  English  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Preston,  May  9, 1818 ;  died  in  Leeds, 
June  16,  1890.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Cuthbert's 
College  at  Urthaw,  near  Durham,  taught  in  the  insti- 
tution for  two  years  aft^r  his  graduation  in  the  chair 
of  humanities,  then  went  to  Rome  to  study  theology 
in  the  Englisn  College,  and  was  ordainea  priest  in 
1845.  For  five  years  ne  performed  the  duties  ot  his 
calling  in  EnglancL  and  for  the  next  six  years  he  was 
rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  pout  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  1861.  Re- 
turning to  England  in  1867,  he  became  secretary  to 
the  Bishop  of  Hexham,  and  on  Nov.  10. 1861,  he  waa 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Beverley.  On  the  division  of 
the  diocese,  which  embraced  the  whole  County  of 
York  till  1878,  into  the  separate  sees  of  Middle- 
borough  and  Leeds,  Dr.  Comthwaite  became  ^ishop 
of  Leeds  on  Dec.  20  of  that  year. 

Oottesloe,  Thomas  Franda  Fremaatle,  Lord,  an  English 
politician,  bom  March  11, 1798;  died  near  Winslow, 
Buckinghamshire,  Dec.  8,  1890.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Francis  Fremantle,  was 
graduated  with  honor  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in 
1819,  was  elected  as  a  Conservative  to  Parliament  in 
1826,  and  attacked  the  poor-law  system.  He  took  of- 
fice under  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1884^s  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  became  Secretanr  at  War  in  1844,  and 
in  1846  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  At  the  time  of 
the  famine  he  carried  palliatory  measures  to  employ 
the  population  of  Ireland  on  public  works  ana  to 
bulla  piers  and  harbon  for  extending  the  fisheries. 
Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  resigned  his  seat  for  Buck- 
inghamshire in  1846  and  was  appointed  deputy  chair- 
main  and  afterward  chairman  or  the  Board  ot  Public 
Works,  holding  this  office  till  1878.  In  1874  he  was 
created  Baron  Cottesloe.  • 

Ooua,  Alexander,  the  adopted  son  of  Alexander  John 
I,  the  first  Prince  of  Roumania,  born  alx)ut  1867  ; 
died  in  Madrid,  April  10, 1890.  Although  too  voung 
yet  to  enter  the  Roumanian  Chamber,  he  had  oegun 
to  take  part  in  political  affairs,  and  was  regarded  as  a 

Sretender  to  the  throne.  He  was  said  to  have  subsi- 
ized  and  inspired  the  anti  -  dynastic  organ  called 
'*  Adverul,"  and  attracted  about*  him  a  group  of  poli- 
ticians who  set  on  foot  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry 


that  took  place  on  the  fall  of  Joan  Bratiano.  The 
death  of  Prince  Alexander  Couza  occurred  during  his 
wedding  journey. 

Cnwmrai,  Wiljiam,  an  English  politician,  bom  in 
Whitley  in  1828  ;  died  in  Durham.  July  1, 1890.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  miner,  and  in  his  childhood  and 
youth  worked  in  the  coal  mines  of  Northumberland. 
He  became  a  Primitive  Methodist  preacher,  was  one 
of  the  prominent  defenders  of  trade-unionism,  be- 
came secretary  of  the  miners'  societjr  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  in  1862,  resigned  in  1865  to  join  in 
a  co-operative  enterprise,  and  in  1870  became  secretary 
of  the  Durham  Miners'  Union.  In  1685  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie 
parliamentary  committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress, and  was  prominently  connected  with  various 
labor  organizations  besides  the  great  union  of  which 
he  was  the  popular  leader. 

Qroll,  Jameii  an  English  physicist,  bom  in  1821 ; 
died  Dec  15, 1890.  He  haa  no  educational  advan- 
tages, but  applied  himself  to  scientific  studies,  and 
wrote  8ome  works  on  geological  and  physical 
problems  that  gained  him  a  reputation  as  an  onginal 
thinker.  His  books  on  **  Climate  and  Time," 
** Oceanic  Circulation,"  and  *^ Stellar  Evolution" 
were  widely  read. 

Dsra.  Count  Hi^mlAm,  a  French  statesman,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1807;  died  there,  Feb.  20, 1890.  He  was  a 
Bon  of  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  army  of 
Napoleon  I  and  historian  of  the  fir^t  empire.  He 
followed  the  military  profettsion  till  1847,  when  he 
retired  with  the  rank  or  captain.  Entering  the  House 
of  Peers  on  his  iather's  death,  in  1832,  he  supported 
the  Orleans  dynasty  and  gave  his  attention  to  econo- 
mical questions  and  the  subject  of  railroads,  on  which 
he  was  a  recognized  authority.  After  the  revolution 
of  1848  he  was  elected  a  Deputy,  acted  with  the 
Moderate  Republicans,  and  was  chosen  Vice-President 
of  the  Assembly.  Be  protetited  against  the  coup 
dCitai^  and  did  not  re-enter  political  lite  till  1869, 
when  he  defeated  an  official  candidate  for  the  Cham- 
ber, voted  with  the  Moderate  Liberals,  and  joined  the 
ministry  of  £mile  Ollivier  as  Minister  of  Forei;;n 
Affairs,  succeeding  La  Tour  d' Auvergne.  The  proj- 
ect of  bolstering  up  the  empire  by  a  mock  plebtactU 
caused  him  to  retire  with  Buffet.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  to  the  Versailles  Assembly  at  the  head  of  the 
ticket  ibr  the  Manche  Department.  He  acted  with 
the  Right  Center,  presided  over  the  inquiry  into  the 
events  of  1870,  and  in  1876  retired  into  private  life. 

Davis,  Sir  John,  an  English  diplomatist,  bom  July 
16, 1795  ;  died  near  Bristol,  Nov.  18, 1890.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  official  of  the  East  India  Companv,  was 
appointed  a  clerk  in  the  factorv  at  Canton  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  in  1882  rose  to  oe  president  of  tlie  fac- 
tory. When  Lord  Napier,  who  went  to  China  as  su- 
permtendeut  of  trade,  died,  m  1884,  Davis  was  in- 
trusted temporarily  with  the  same  duties.  He  was  ab- 
sent from  China  tor  some  years,  returning  in  1844  as 
superintendent  of  trade  ana  Qovemor  of  Uon^^-Kong. 
In  1846  he  was  made  a  baronet.  His  action  in  send- 
ing a  military  expedition  to  avenge  an  attack  on 
Englishmen  at  Fatshan  was  disapproved  by  his 
Govemment,  and  in  1848  he  resigned.  He  founded 
scholarships  at  Oxford  for  the  study  of  the  ChincKe 
lanffuage,  and  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  earliest 
ana  most  interesting  works  on  the  literature,  customs, 
people,  and  history  of  China. 

Dedandes,  Baymond,  a  French  dramatist,  bom  in 
Yvetot,  July  12,  1826 ;  died  in  Paris,  March  20, 1890. 
He  was  a  fertile  and  ingenious  dramatic  author  and 
a  skilled  and  successful  theatrical  manager.  The 
names  of  pieces  that  he  wrote  alone  or  in  collabora- 
tion with  ethers,  make  a  long  catalogue.  His  eai'liest 
was  ''tin  et  un  font  un,"  produced  in  1848.  **Lcs 
Domestiques,"  the  joint  production  of  Deslandes  and 
Eugene  Grangd  attained  great  popularity.  With 
Labiche  he  wrote  *'  Un  Mari  que  lance  sa  femme." 
Among  his  best  is  the  comic  drama,  of>en  played, 
called  **L'Amant  aux  bouquets."  His-  greatest 
triumph   was   gained   with    ^*  Antoinette    Rigaud,". 
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played  at  the  Fran^ais.  The  lant  work  of  his  life  was 
to  aaBiHt  Sardou  in  the  compoeition  of  the  **  Belle- 
Maman,'*  which  was  the  mat  Buccess  of  the  Beason 
when  brought  out  at  the  Gymnase  Theatre  in  1888. 
Doslandea,  as  director  of  the  Vaudeville  Th^tre  for 
fifteen  yeara,  choae  his  pieces  with  rare  discrimination, 
mounted  them  with  care,  and  was  so  suocesatul  in  de- 
veloping dramatio  talents,  that  hU  troupe  was  at  one 
time  composed  entirely  of  stars,  and  though  these  were 
drafted  off,  one  ailer  another,  to  the  Th^tre-Fran^s, 
oven  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  the  second  com- 
pany in  France. 

DQUingeT)  JffiUt  a  German  theologian,  bom  in  Bam- 
bei^,  Fob.  28,  1799 ;  died  in  Munich,  Jan.  10,  1890. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  oelebrated  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  Leaving  the  Wmrzburg  Gynmosium 
at  the  age  of  Heventcen  with  his  mind  well  equipped 
with  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages 
and  the  elements  of  the  scienoeH,  he  chose  the  study 
of  theology,  which  he  pursued  at  the  universities  of 
Wtirzburg  and  Bambefg.  Without  taking  his  doctor^s 
degree,  he  was  ordainwl  priest  in  1822  and  accepted 
a  chaplaincy,  which  he  unwillingly  roctigned  when, 
through  his  father's  influence,  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Ohureii  History  and  Canon  Law  at  the  As- 
ohaffenburg  Lyceum  in  182S.  MOhlor's  work  on  early 
Christianity  first  opened  before  hia  mind  the  ideal  of 
a  purified  Churdi.  A  tract  written  to  prove  the  ac- 
ceptance in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  dogma  of 
the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Cfatholic  scholars  and  eained  for  him  in  1826 
the  doctorate  from  the  Landshui  theological  faculty, 
and  when  in  the  same  year  that  university  was  re- 
moved to  Munich,  I>5Uinger  was  invited  to  become 
an  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  the  ver^  next  year 
was  made  regular  Professor  of  Church  History  and 
Ecclesiastical  Law.  In  1828  he  published  a  continua- 
tion of  Hortiflr's  "  History  of  the  Church,"  bringing  it 
down  from  the  time  of  tne  Reformation  to  1789.  The 
doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual  Church  taught  by  the 
Abb^  Lamennab  and  Count  Montalembert  created  a 
tttir  in  Munich  as  in  other  Catholic  centers  in  Europe, 
and  Ddllinger  was  influenced,  but  of  all  the  younger 
Munich  theologians  he  was  the  least  carried  away. 
Hortig's  work  he  revised  and  remodeled  into  a  **  Man- 
ual of  Churoh  History"  (18S4-'85) and  a"  Text-book 
of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Churoh  "  (1836-'38). 
MOhler's  work  on  the  dof^atic  differences  between  Ca- 
tholicism and  Protestantism,  which  appeared  in  1832. 
gave  birth  to  a  mass  of  controversial  literature,  and 
when  Ranke  published  his  **  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion" JiOUin^r  resolved  to  answer  it.  His  work, 
which  was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1846-^48, 
shocked  all  Protestants  by  its  revelations  of  the  hid- 
den springs,  the  base  motives,  political  huckstering, 
and  secret  intrigues  that  influenced  the  development 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  polity.  In  1644- *45  he 
was  rector  of  the  university,  and  lectured  to  the  stu- 
dents on  **  Error,  Doubt,  and  Truth."  Ho  also  rep- 
resented the  university  in  the  Bavarian  Diet:  but 
when  the  Ultramontaniats  triumphed  over  the  Gdrres 
group  in  the  excitmjj  period  of  1847-*48  he  lost  his  seat 
in  the  Legislature  witn  his  professorship,  although  he 
had  been  advanced  by  the  Kmg  to  the  dignities  of  dean 
of  the  chapter  and  court  chaplain.  He  entered  the 
Frankfort  Parliament,  and  as  chief  of  the  Catholic 
section  of  the  Great  German  party  he  opposed  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jesuits  and  proposed  an  article  making 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  politically  inde- 
pendent of  the  state,  which  was  afterward  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Prussian  Constitution,  but  stricken  out 
during  the  CuUurhampf.  This  article,  which  sub- 
jecteci  DOllinger  to  much  criticism,  ho  explained  and 
dotunded  in  a  pamphlet  published  anonymouslv  in 
Frankfort  in  1848.  In  the  first  assembly  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Union  at  Mayencc  ho  pleaded  for  a 
greater  national  independence  of  the  German  Churoh, 
and  in  the  meeting  of  the  bishops  at  Wftrzburg  he 
successfully  justified  his  position  but  did  not  remove 
the  distrust  that  he  had  awakened  at  Rome.  He  left 
the  Catholic  Union  4n  1850,  and  at  the  same  time 


broke  off  all  relations  with  Ultramontanisvn.  In  that 
year  appeared  his  gloomy  character  study,  ^'  Lotber." 
On  Dec  24,  1849,  King  Maximilian  restored  to  the 
university  the  brightest  light  in  the  theological  facul- 
ty, but  none  of  DGllingers  old  friends  and  fellow- 
workers  in  the  Catholic  movement  came  back  with 
him.  In  1858  he  published  a  book  to  prove  that 
not  Kallistus,  but  his  anti-Pope  Hippoh'ttts  was 
the  author  of  the  recently  diiKJoveredT  ^^Phlloso- 
phoumena."  He  began  also  to  print  a  faiatoiy  of 
the  sects  and  heresies  of  the  middle  ages,  but  stopped 
the  publication  to  collect  fuller  materiala.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  a  ffjetX  work  on  the  religioua  hi^^toi^ 
of  mankind,  and  m  1858  created  a  senaation  in  the 
world  of  letten  by  the  firet  volume  on  ^*  Paganism 
and  Judaism  as  the  Vestibule  of  Chrii«tianity,"  which 
was  followed  in  1860  ^  *^  Christianity  and  the  Church 
at  the  Time  of  their  Foundation."  He  did  not  con- 
tinue the  work  as  he  intended,  with  a  hiatory  of  the 
Papacy,  tor  in  his  researohea  he  found  that  the  ac- 
cepted history  and  the  development  of  the  Church 
had  been  largely  affected  by  falsified  records  and 
foiged  documents.  In  1861  he  offended  the  Ultra- 
montanes  by  his  public  lectures  in  Munich,  and  was 
imable  to  cast  off  the  odium  by  his  apolooy,  printed 
under  the  title  of  "  Churoh  and  Churobes,  Papacy  and 
the  Papal  State."  The  Germanicans  were  not  pleased 
with  his  openin/ar  address  at  an  assembly  of  Cfatholic 
scholars  in  Munich  in  1868.  and  yet  it  was  condemned 
in  the  ayllabus  of  1864.  His  book  on  ^*  Legends  of 
Mediaeval  Popes"  increased  the  dislike  oi*the  Jesuit 
theologians,  represented  in  Germany^  by  the  Mew 
Scholastic  school.  In  anonvmous  artidea  Ddllingcr 
showed  that  the  syllabus  haa  no  dogmatic  authority. 
The  antagonism  between  the  Munich  school  headed 
by  DoUinger  and  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  became 
more  and  more  pronounced.  In  1867  he  wrote  a^inst 
the  canonization  of  Peter  Arbues  and  glorification  of 
the  Inquisition.  When  the  Vatican  Coundl  waa  aum- 
moned,  Germany  was  represented  only  bpr  New  Scho* 
lastics  until  Cardinal  Schwarzenbuig  objected.  D6l* 
linger  was  not  called,  on  the  pretext  that  he  would 
refuse  to  attend.  When  the  object  oi'  the  Council, 
the  adoption  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility,  be- 
came known,  he  summoned  all  his  intellectual  powen 
to  combat  the  idea.  His  professorial  position,  which 
he  had  desired  to  give  up  some  time  before  in  order 
to  enter  the  lists  openly,  obliged  him  to  preserve  the 
cloak  of  anonymity ;  yet  the  force  of  his  s^le  and  the 
immense  learning  displayed  in  his  polemical  artides 
and  in  the  book  that  ne  wrote  with  some  help  fix>m 
Prof  Johannes  Huber,  entitied  ^^  Der  Pabst  und  der 
Condi  von  Janus  "  (I860),  left  no  one  in  doubt  as  to 
their  authorship.  While  the  bishops  who  voted 
against  the  dogma  in  the  Coundl  humbly  submitted, 
Ddllinger  remained  firm  against  every  persuasion, 
though  he  was  unable  to  get  a  body  of  Catnolic  schol- 
are  to  join  him  in  an  open  declaration  ot  resistance  tn 
August,  1670.  He  declared  that  neither  as  a  Chris- 
tian, as  a  theologian,  m  a  student  of  history,  nor  as 
a  citizen  could  he  accept  the  dogma,  and  in  April, 
1871  f  he  was  excommunicated  by  Arohbishop  Scherr. 
DoUinger  applied  to  the  Bavarian  ministiyfor  a  place 
of  worship  tor  those  who  were  shut  out  Irom  the  fokl 
of  the  Churoh  because  they  could  not  subscribe  to  the 
new  dogma  and  summoned  a  congress  of  Old  Catho- 
lics, in  which  he  opposed  for  a  moment  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  cnuroh  organization ;  bat  he  soon 
recognized  the  necessities  of  the  position,  and  ap- 
proved the  efforts  of  the  younger  men  who  did  tne 
active  work  in  the  movement  without  formally  join- 
ing the  Old  Catholic  community,  to  which  ne  had 
given  birth.  In  1872  he  delivered  lectures  *^  On  Re- 
uniting the  Christian  Churohes,"  which  were  printed 
in  1888.  In  1878  he  succeeded  Liebig  aa  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  and  once  or  twice  a 
year  he  delivered  addresses  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  ( 1888-'89).  He  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  study,  remaining  phvsicallv  and  mentally 
vigorous  to  the  end  of  his  days,  Sut  published  no  other 
important  work. 
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BowMy  Blohaidi  an  Iiish  juriAt,  bom  in  Dun^nnon, 
County  Tyrone,  in  1824 ;  died  in  Tralee,  March  U, 
1890.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Oollejre,  Dublin, 
was  oalled  to  the  bar  in  1852,  and  by  his  learning,  wit, 
and  eloquence  gained  a  large  practice  at  the  Ih»h  bar. 
He  became  a  sergeant-at-law  in  1868,  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  the  same  year,  having  been  elected  as  a  Lib- 
eral for  Londonderry,  was  appointed  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral in  1870,  and  in  1872  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  but  was  raised  to  the 
bench  a  few  months  later,  beinff  appointed- one  of 
the  barons  of  the  ExcJiequer.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
poUtical  judges  who  construed  the  law  most  Kcverely 
against  the  Irish  Nationalists. 

jhiiBald,  Alimmdar  JamMy  an  £njrllsh  traveler,  bom 
in  1820 :  died  in  October,  1890.  He  lived  for  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  wild  and  strange  regions,  lollowing 
the  profession  of  a  mining  enmnecr  in  South  America, 
Australia,  wad  other  parts  of  the  globe,  where  he  un- 
derwent exciting  adventures.  A  voysge  on  a  labor 
cruiser  in  the  South  Seas  enabled  him  to  furnish  the 
Queensland  Oovemment  with  a  report  on  the  system 
of  obtainmg  Kanakas  for  the  sugar  plantations.  He 
publixhed  a  trantnlation  of  ^^  Don  Quixote''  and  other 
Dooks,  the  most  successful  of  which  was  **  Reminis- 
cences of  Travel  Abroad.'' 

Ely,  Marchioness  of,  bom  in  1821 :  died  June  11. 
1890.  She  was  a  daughter  of  J.  J.  Hope  Vere  ana 
a  niece  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  in  1844 
married  the  Marquis  of  Ely,  who  died  in  1857,  leav- 
ing two  children,  the  fourtH  Marquis  of  Ely  and  Lady 
Marion  Jane  Buchanan.  From  1851  Lady  Ely  was 
a  ladv  of  the.  bedchamber  to  Queen  Victoria,  whose 
oonflaence  she  possessed  more  than  any  one  else. 

Fevillet,  Ootave,  a  French  novelist,  bora  at  St.-Lo,  in 
the  i>epartment  of  the  Manche.  Aug.  11,  1812;  died 
in  Paris,  Dec.  28, 1890.  His  father  was  secretaiy  of 
the  prefecture,  and  the  son  was  destined  for  an  of- 
ficial career.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Louis- 
le-Grand  in  Paris.  In  1844  he  published,  ni  coi\iunc- 
tion  with  Paul  Boca^  and  Albert  Aubert,  a  novel 
called  ^*  Le  Grand  Vieillard."  which  appeared  in  the 
**  National "  newspaper  under  the  pen  name  of  *^  D^ 
sir^  Hasard.  From  that  time  he  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor of  tales  and  sketches  to  the  papei-s  and  pe- 
riodicals. Ho  wrote  the  novels  of  ^^  Polichinelle " 
(1846),  "Onesta"  (1848),  "Alix"  (1848),  "La  Re- 
demption" (1849).  »*Bellah"  (1850),  "Le  Cheveu 
blanc"  (1852),  and  also  vaudevilles  in  collaboration 
with  his  old  school-fellow,  Paul  Bocage,  besides  **  La 
Nuit  terrible"  (]846)and  other  comedies  and  farces 
for  the  Od^on  and  Palais  Kovale  theatres,  and  the 
"Vieilleusse  de  Richelieu,"  acted  at  the  Thd&tre 
Francis  In  1848.  "  ^heo  et  mat"  was  the  best  of 
these  pieces.  He  won  no  frreat  reputation  till  "Le 
Cheveu  blanc"  was  produced  in  1853.  The  renown 
that  this  gave  him  was  sustained  by  "  Dalila,"  "  Peril 
en  la  demeure,"  and  other  pieces.  In  1858  he  won 
the  success  of  his  life  with  "  Le  Roman  dun  jcune 
homme  pauvre,"  and  the  play  founded  on  it,  per- 
formed at  the  Vaudeville  Th^litre.  Scarcely  lens  pop- 
ular was  "Histoire  de  Sibylle."  His  refinement  of 
stj\e  and  propriety  of  sentiment  won  the  admiration 
of  the  ladies,  who  crowded  the  hall  to  hear  his  ad- 
dress as  Eugene  Scribe's  successor  in  the  French 
Academy  in  1862.  In  1862  he  was  made  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  the  imperial  residences,  holding 
the  office  till  September,  1870.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  Feuillet's  dramatic  productions  not  already  named 
are  "  Lfi  Pour  et  le  centre,"  "  Le  Oas  de  conscience," 
"La  Crise,"  "La  Belle  au  bois  dormant,"  "Le 
Sphynx,"  "  Le  Bourgeois  de  Rome,"  "  Monlgove," 
"Le  Village,"  "La  F6c,"  "La  Partie  de  danics," 
"  Julie."  the  comic  opera  of  "  La  C16  d'or,"  "  La 
Teutation,"  and  "  L'Acrobate."  "  La  Petite  com- 
tesse,"  a  novel,  was  published  two  yeara  before  the 
"  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man,"  which  has  been 
translated  not  only  into  En^lii^h,  but  into  nearly  every 
modem  language.  He  had  lonjg  been  reco«rnized  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  for  the  "  Revue  des 


deux  mondes,"  then  in  its  prime,  and  had  produced 
light  sketches  admired  by  critics  as  the  best  products 
of  his  genius,  before  winning  his  great  popularity 
with  this  pleasing  novel.  "  Monsieur  de  Camors '' 
(1867)  and^*  Julie  do  Tr^cceur"  (1872)  are  considered 
bv  many  bis  master-pieces.  His  later  novels  are  "  Un 
Marriage  dans  le  monde  "  (1875),  '*  Le  Journal  d'une 
femme"  (1878),  "  L' Histoire  d'une  Parisienne,"  "La 
Veuve,"  and  '^La  Morte"  (1886),  the  last  of  which 
bad  a  remarkable  success. 

Fianokeostdn,  Frefhair  Oecnc  Arbogast  Ton  and  lo,  a 
Geraian  politician,  bom  in  Wonburg,  Julv  2, 1826; 
died  in  Munich,  Jan.  22,  1890.  He  was  tlie  largest 
land  owner  in  Bavaria,  a  nobleman  greatly  respected 
for  his  talents  and  character,  the  head  of  the  Clerical 
party  in  the  Bavarian  Assembly,  and  joint  leader  with 
Windhorst  of  the  Centrists  in  tne  (German  Reichstag. 
That  diminutive  statesman  and  the  tall  and  handsome 
Ffanconian  baron  were  inseparable  companions  in 
Berlin.  Franckenstein  was  a  member  of  the  old 
ZoUparlament  and  of  the  Reichstag  from  1872.  From 
1879  till  1887  ho  was  its  flret  vice-president  His 
speeches  were  always  brief  and  pithy.  More  concili- 
atory and  moderate  in  his  views  than  his  colleague,  he 
had  shown  latterly  a  leaning  toward  the  National  side, 
and  for  that  reason  received  special  attentions  fVom 
the  Emperor.  More  than  once  he  smoothed  away  dif- 
ficulties that  arose  between  his  party  and  the  direct- 
ing statesmen^  and  effected  a  compromise  between 
the  antagonistic  views  on  the  relations  of  church  and 
state.  He  was  one  of  the  authon  of  the  protective 
tariff  system  now  in  force  in  (^rmany,  and  was  a  kud- 
porter  of  the  C^vemment  on  the  queston  of  the  mili- 
taiT  septennate  and  in  its  colonial  policy. 

Fnmiadkyy  Ednaid  Friedrioh  voiii  a  German  soldier, 
born  in  1808 :  died  in  Wiesbaden,  May  22, 1890.  He 
commanded  m>in  1860  to  1864  the  Oldenbuig  brigade, 
and  in  1866  distinguished  himself  by  the  way  in  which 
he  handled  the  Magdeburg  division  at  KOnigsgrfitz, 
and  by  his  vigorous  defense  of  Suipwald,  which  en- 
abled the  Crown-Prince  to  throw  his  entire  force  with 
cmshing  effect  on  the  Austrian  army.  In  1870  ha 
rendered  important  services  at  Gravelotte.  The 
guards  of  Napoleon  III  were  conducted  to  Germany 
under  his  direction  alter  the  surrender  of  Metz.  Dur- 
ing the  sei^  of  Paris  he  commanded  the  German 
troops  in  Seine-et-Mame.  Receiving  ordcra  in  June 
to  attack  Bourbaki  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing  of 
the  Army  of  the  South,  he  succeeded  in  cuttinjg  off 
his  communications  with  the  South  and  in  driving 
him  into  Switzerland.  After  the  war  Gen.  Fronsecky 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  tlie  impe- 
rial province,  and  later  Military  Govemor  of  Berfin. 
holding  this  place  till  he  was  retired  in  1882.  He  haa 
a  great  reputation  as  a  tactician  and  military  author, 
and  edi^  workspublished  by  the  general  staff. 

Kromef  Edwaid  GoaiieSi  an  English  military'  engineer, 
bom  at  Gibraltar,  Jan.  7, 1802 ;  died  in  EwclT,  Sur- 
rey, Feb.  12,  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  dass  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  received  a 
commission  in  the  Koyal  Engineers  in  1825,  and  from 
1827  till  1882  he  surveyed  and  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  in  (;anada  and  built 
fortifications  at  Kingston.  After  teaching  at  Woolwich 
and  Chatham  till  1839,  he  went  to  South  Australia  as 
surveyor-general,  and  conducted  the  triangulation  of 
the  whole  colony,  returning  to  England  in  1849.  He 
blasted  away  a  part  of  the  clifi  at  Scaford  in  1850,  was 
surveyor-general  of  Mauritius  from  1851  till  1858, 
commanded  the  Royal  Enginccre  in  Scotland  and  in 
1 859-' 62  in  Ireland,  was  commanding  engineer  and 
senior  officer  at  Gibraltar  till  1868,  was  afterward  in- 
spector-general of  fortifications,  and  then  of  cngi- 
neere,  and  in  1874  and  succeeding  yean  was  Governor 
of  Gucmsey.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Gen.  Frome 
held  the  appointment  of  colonel-commandant  ol  tlie 
Royal  Engmeera. 

dads,  HielSy  a  Danish  musical  composer,  bora  in 
Copenhagen,  Feb.  22^  1817 ;  died  there,  Dec.  21, 1890. 
He  became  a  successful  player  on  the  piano-forte  and 
on  the  violin  in  his  youtlf,  and  while  a  member  of  the 
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ro^al  orchestra  devoted  himself  to  oomposition. 
With  hu  overture  called  "  ReminlsceDoes  of  Ossian  " 
ID  IS41  he  obtained  a  prize.  He  received  a  purse  from 
the  KiD^,  spent  the  winter  of  1S43  with  Mendelhsofan 
in  Lcipsic,  and  took  the  latter'8  place  as  conductor  of 
the  orchestral  concerts  in  the  following  >car.  Be- 
tuming  to  Coj)enhagen  in  1848,  be  became  director  of 
the  Musical  Lnion.  From  1865  till  his  death  he  was 
first  director  of  the  Royal  Conservatoire.  Gade's 
musical  compositions  are  numerous. 

GmjBm,  Jnliaiif  a  Spanish  singer,  bom  in  Navarre 
in  1S50;  died  in  Madrid,  Jan.  2,  1890.  He  was  a 
laborer's  son,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  locksmith  in 
Pamplona,  when  his  voice  attracted  the  interest  of 
Prot'.  £siava,  who  took  him  to  Madrid.  He  became 
first  a  comic  sinirer,  went  on  the  operatic  sta^  when 
he  acquired  facility  in  his  art,  became  a  favorite  in 
Sptiin,  and  first  attracted  ceneral  notice  in  Europe 
when  he  san);  in  St.  PetersDurg.  In  Vienna,  Borne, 
and  Milan  he  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  tenors 
of  the  time.  By  man  v  he  was  regarded  as  the  true 
successor  of  Mario.  Ills  dramatic  talents  were  not  of 
an  equal  order,  yet  he  carried  his  parts  well  on  the 
sta^.  He  had  true  musical  sensibilities,  and  was  able 
to  mterpret  Wagner  as  well  as  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi. 
In  Spam  his  death  was  universally  deplored,  but 
most  of  all  by  the  peasants  of  hi*  native  village  whom 
he  had  made  happy  by  his  munificence. 

Oelale,  King  of  Dahomey,  died  about  Jan.  1,  1890. 
He  kept  his  country  in  a  state  of  benighted  barbarism 
and  observed  the  old  cui«toms,  includinor  wholesale 
human  sacrifices,  notwithstanding  his  early  educa- 
tion in  France,  where,  in  a  school  in  Marseilles,  he 
exhibited  conniderable  intelligence  and  acquired  the 
outer  polish  of  refined  manner-t.  He  was  a  conqueror 
who  extended  greatly  the  bounds  of  his  empire.  Pro- 
tecteJ  by  the  marshy  nature  of  the  coast,  he  victori- 
ously re:<l4tcd  the  £nglish  expedition  of  1352  and  the 
French  invasions  of  1877  and  1888.  Until  1863  he 
obtained  a  large  revenue  by  selling  slaves  to  traders 
from  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  after  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic  he  increased  the  number  of 
human  sacriticeH.  His  kingdom  was  ably  adminis- 
tered and  was  one  of  the  safest  parts  of  AfVica  for  foiv 
eigners  to  trade  or  live  in. 

Qwtgf  Prince  of  BohwaiibDig-BiidolstacIt,  bom  Nov. 
2S,  1838 :  died  Jan.  19, 1890.  His  family  is  the  young- 
er brancn  of  the  house  of  Schwarzburg,  which  is  de- 
scended from  Johann  Gonthcr,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Prince  Georg 
succeeded  his  father  on  Nov.  23, 1869,  as  ruler  of  the 

frincipnlity,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Grerman  states, 
lis  own  successor  is  his  cousin.  Prince  GOnthcr,  bom 
Aug.  21, 1852.  Prince  Georg  had  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
eralof  cavalry  in  the  Prussian  army. 

Qontaiit-Biioiif  Vis^oomte,  a  French  diplomatist,  bom 
in  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1817;  died  June  4,  1890.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  feudal  family.  Without  ever 
having  taken  part  in  politics  before,  on  Kepublican 
professions  ho  was  elected  a  Deputy  in  February,  1871. 
Neverthele^is  he  voted  with  tne  Monarchical  Right. 
In  December,  1871,  he  was  appointed  minister  at 
Berlin,  where  he  negotiated  for  tne  early  evacuation 
of  French  territory.  On  March  13,  1878,  he  was 
made  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
While  still  holding  his  diplomatic  post,  he  was  elect- 
ed Senator  for  the  Basses-Pyrdnees  in  January.  1876. 
On  Jan.  81,  1878.  he  was  succeeded  at  Berlin  ny  the 
Count  de  Saint- Vallier.  Returning  to  France,  he  took 
hip  seat  in  the  Senate  on  the  Rit^ht. 

Gieslej,  Henri  X.,  a  French  soldier,  bom  at  Vassy  in 
the  Haute-Mame.  Feb.  19, 1819:  died  in  Paris,  May  2, 
1890.  He  entered  the  £cole  Polytechnic^ue  in  1838, 
passed  through  the  subordinate  grades  in  the  army, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War  was 
a  colonel.  He  was  attached  to  the  army  of  Chilons 
received  the  stars  of  a  brigadier  on  Aug.  12,  1870,  and 
on  May  8,  1875  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
of  divKsion.  On  Jan.  13,  1879,  Gen.  Gresiey  was 
called  into  the  Cabinet  to  replace  Gen.  Corel  as  Min- 
ister of  War.  He  kept  the  portfolio  till  Dec  28  of  the 


same  year.  On  May  27  be  had  been  elected  a  S«Dafair 
for  life.  He  was  decorated  with  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Lesion  of  Honor  on  Feb.  3, 19S0. 

ChJl,  Sir  WiOiaiii,  an  English  physician,  bom  at 
Thorpe-de-Soken,  Essex,  in  December,  1816 ;  died  in 
London,  Jan.  29,  1890.  He  was  the  «on  of  a  boatman, 
was  educated  at  Clirist*s  Hosriital,  taught  for  a  time, 
studied  medicine  at  Guy*s  Hospital,  was  graduated 
in  1841.  and  remained  in  the  hospital  as  a  tutor  and 
medical  attendant.  He  was  made  lecturer  on  natural 
philosophy  in  1843,  and  on  physiology  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  in  1846.  In  1847  he  became  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  and  in  1848 
lectured  on  paralysis  before  the  Royal  Colle^  of 
Physicians.  He  was  appointed  assistant,  phvsidan, 
and  consulting  physidan  in  course  at  Guy^a  ifospitaL 
From  1856  till  1867  he  was  lecturer  on  medicine. 
For  his  care  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  in  1871  he  was  made  a  Iwronet  and 
physician  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.'  In  1687  he 
was  appointed  her  physician  in  ordinary,  but  soon 
ailerward  received  a  stroke  of  paralys»is,  and  has 
not  since  been  able  to  practice.  He  made,  with  Dr. 
Baly,  a  report  on  cholera  to  the  Boyal  CoUe^  ot 
Physician.^  and  was  the  first  to  describe  the  disease 
since  called  myxoBdeina. 

ffftimiwadi  Bflimiml,  Lord,  an  English  offidal,  bom  in 
London  in  1802 ;  died  there,  Apru  29,  lt>90.  He  was 
^ucated  at  Eton.  Harrow,  and  Tniversity  College, 
O.xford,  of  which  ne  became  a  fellow  after  taking  his 
baccalaureate  degree  in  18:23.  Entering  the  civil  serv- 
ice as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council  alter 
leaving  the  university,  he  was  transferred  in  1824  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  in  which  he  advanced  gradually 
to  the  important  post  of  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
which  he  held  from  April,  1854,  till  1873,  when  he 
was  retired  on  a  pension.  In  1866  he  was  sworn  a 
member  of  the  Pnvy  Council.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1874  as  Baron  Hammond  of  Kirk  Ella. 

Hanotefta,  Heotor,  a  French  painter,  bom  in  the 
I^idvre  in  1823 ;  died  in  Bricy,  April  9, 1890.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Gigoux.  His  pictures  appeared  at  the  Salon 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  several  times  obtained 
medals.  Two  were  purolutsed  for  the  Luxemburg 
Museum.  He  was  msde  a  chevalier  of  the  Le^on  of 
Honor  in  1870.  Hanoteau,  without  being  a  great  or 
an  original  artist,  was  a  landscape  painter  of  merit,  a 
sincere  observer  of  nature,  and  thoroughly  oonseien- 
tious  in  the  treatment  of  his  subtiects. 

Haosner,  OttOb  an  Austrian  politician,  bom  in  Brody, 
in  1827 ;  died  in  Vienna,  Feb.  26. 1890.  He  studied 
medicine  and  other  branches  in  Lembeig,  Vieniui, 
and  Berlin,  and  subsec^uentlv  agricultural  science  at 
Hohenheim,  and  settled  in  Gahcia  as  a  scientific  farmer 
on  a  large  scale.  He  became  known  as  a  writer  on 
various  subjects,  but  took  no  part  in  politics  before. 
1870,  when  he  entered  the  district  coundl.  In  1878 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Galioian  Diet,  and  in  1878  waa 
sent  to  the  Austrian  Reichsrath.  On  Nov.  4, 1878,  he 
achieved  a  reputation  as  an  orator  by  hi»  8p<M9ch 
against  the  occunation  of  Bosnia,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  one  of  tne  most  prominent  members  of  the 
House  of  Deputies.  To  tne  last  he  was  a  churman 
of  the  budget  committee.  In  recent  years  he  had 
acted  with  the  Right  entirely,  and  was  the  leader  of 
the  Polish  group. 

Hargemduer,  Joss^  a  Bavarian  prelate,  bora  in  Wf^n- 
buig>  Sept.  15.  1822;  died  in  Kome,  Oct.  13.  1890. 
He  studied  theologv  in  W draburg,  Munich^ and  Rome, 
and  was  appointea  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Canon  Law  at  Wfirzburg  in  1852,  having  in  the 
previous  year  published  in  Latin  a  volume  on  the 
origin  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  refute  I*rot€stant 
views.  In  1860  he  won  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  Catholics  by  his  work  on  the  Papal  state  m>m  the 
time  of  the  French  revolution.  The  charge  that  the 
Popes  were  responsible  for  the  Greek  schism  he  at- 
tempted to  rebut  in  a  treatise  on  Greek  documents 
relating  to  Photius  and  his  history,  published  in  1869, 
and  seven  years  later  he  published  m  German  a  liis- 
torical  biography  of  tlie  Patriarch  Photius  of  Con- 
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Btantinople,  with  an  account  of  his  writing  and  of  the 
Greek  BchLsm.  VV  hen  Dflllinger  launched  his  famous 
tract  against  the  (Ecumenical  Council  ot  the  Vatican, 
Dr.  Uei^nrother  was  selected  to  answer  it,  which  lie 
did  in  *'  Anti-Janus"  (1870)^  transkted  into  English 
by  James  B.  Boberttton,  and  m  a  more  sober  treatise  on 
the  Catholic  Church  and  tlie  Christian  state  in  their 
historical  development  and  their  relations  to  the 
questions  of  thej)resent  time  (1872),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Englizih  and  Italian,  tie  was  one  of  the 
ecclesiastics  who  were  intrusted  in  Germany  witli  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  summoning  of  the 
Vatican  Council  for  affirming  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
infidlibility.  Among  his  other  publications  arc  a 
biography  of  Cardinm  Maury  (Wtirzburg,  1878)  and  a 
manual  of  Church  history  (Freiburg,  1876-'80).  On 
May  12, 1879,  Dr.  Hergenr6ther  was  created  a  cardi- 
nal deacon,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  ho  held  the 
offloe  of  prefect  of  the  apostolic  archives. 

HnddleetODi  John  Walter,  an  English  jurist,  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1817 ;  died  in  London.  Dec.  5,  1890.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  sea  oaptain,  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  became  a  teacher  in  England  and  after- 
ward a  criminal  lawyer,  being  called  to  the  bar  in 
1839.  Atler  several  unsuccessml  attempts  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Canterbury  in  1865,  which  he 
lost  at  the  next  election.  He  was  again  successful  in 
1878,  having  meanwhile  married  the  sUtcr  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans.  Bein^  one  of  the  most  adroit 
and  successful  lawyers  of  his  time,  he  was  emploved 
in  many  celebrated  cases.  In  1875  he  was  maoo  a 
judge  of  common  plea.H,  and  a  few  months  later  a 
ooron  of  the  exchequer.  As  a  judge  he  betrayed 
strong  opinions  of  his  own,  and  by  his  charges  influ- 
enced and  almost  directed  the  findings  of  juries,  no- 
tablv  in  the  famous  art  trial  of  Belt  vs.  Lawes. 

Jehamif  Archduke,  an  Austrian  prince,  bom  in 
Florence,  Nov.  25, 1852;  died  at  sea  in  August,  1890. 
He  was  a  son  of  Leopold  II,  Grand  Duke  ot  Tuscany, 
who  abdicated  in  1859,  and  tlie  youngest  brother  of 
Ferdinand  I V^  who  was  deposed  by  Vittorio  Emanuelc 
in  the  following  year.  Desiring  to  follow  a  useful 
occupation  and  to  marry  a  woman  of  ordinary  station, 
he  asked  permission  of  the  Emperor  to  enter  the  Eng- 
lish merchant  service,  renounced  all  his  titles  and  pre- 
rogatives on  Oct.  16,  1889,  took  the  name  of  John 
Orth,  chartered  a  ship,  and  sailed  from  Hamburg 
with  a  cuTffo  for  La  Plata.  He  was  there  joined  by 
his  wife.  Leaving  the  captain  ashore  because  he  was 
ill,  and  discharging  the  second  mate,  he  undertook  to 
navis^ate  the  vessel  alone  around  Cape  Hom  to  Val- 
paraiso. The  weather  was  exceptionally  stormy,  and, 
althou£[h  hisvessel,  the  **  St  Margaret,'*  was  one  of  the 
.best  sailing  vessels  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  mer- 
chant service  and  was  manned  by  a  picked  crew,  she 
pfobably  foundered  in  a  hurricane  ofr  Cape  Hom. 

Kauai  Sir  Boberty  an  Irish  educator,  bom  in  Dub- 
lin in  1810 ;  died  In  London,  Feb.  16,  1890.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  manufacturer  of  chemicals,  and  was  edu- 
cated as  a  phynician.  In  1831  he  was  made  Professor 
of  Chemistry  to  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  in  1882  he 
founded  the  **  Dubnu  Journal  of  Medical  Science^" 
which  he  conducted  for  two  vears.  From  1884  till 
1847  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  to 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Dublin,  and  in  1841  he  was 
choeen  a  menil)er  of  the  council  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy,  of  which  he  was  made  secretary, 
serving  until  He  was  appointed  President  of  Queen's 
College,  Cork.  In  1843  Dr.  Kane  delivei-ed  a 
aeries  of  lectures,  atlerward  published  in  a  volume, 
on  '*  The  Industrial  Besourccs  of  Ireland,"  and  his 
suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  a  Museum  of  In- 
dustry in  Dublin  were  carried  out  in  1846,  and  he  was 
mode  director.  He  was  knighted  in  the  same  year, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Belief  Cominls- 
sion.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Queen's  College 
and  the  directorship  of  the  museum  in  1878^  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Universitv  of 
Dublin  in  1875  and  President  of  the  Boval  Irish 
Academy  in  1876,  and  in  1880  was  appointea  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  of  the  Boyal  University  of  Ireland 


and  of  the  Board  of  National  Education.  Dr.  Kane's 
principal  published  work  was  ''  Elements  of  Chem- 
istry''^  (1842).  He  received  the  medal  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  London  in  1840  for  researches  on  the  col- 
oring matter  of  lichens,  and  in  1845  was  commissioned, 
with  Lindley  and  Playfair,  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  potato  blight. 

Kanr,  Alphonae,  a  Frencli  author,  bom  in  Paris, 
France.  Nov.  24,  1608 ;  died  in  Nice,  Sept.  28,  1890. 
His  fatncr,  (4erman  by  biith,  but  a  citizen  of  France, 
was  his  first  instmctor.  He  studied  at  the  College 
Bourbon,  in  which  he  became  a  teacher,  but  lost  his 
place  because  he  read  Bousseau  and  Voltaire  to  his 
classes.  He  became  then  a  writer  on  tlie  "Figa- 
ro," to  which  he  had  contributed  verses.  His  novel 
*'  Sous  lestilleuls,"  published  in  1832,  made  him  pop- 
ular at  once.  It  was  followed  by  *'Une  heuro  trop 
tard  "  (1888),  "  VendretU  soir  "  (1836),  *•  Lc  chemin  le 
plus  court "  (1886),  "  Einerley  "(1888 1,  *'  Genevieve  " 
(1838),  and  mam-  other  books,  lie  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  "  Fifraro  "  in  1889,  and  founded  in  the 
same  year  a  satirical  monthly  called  '*  Les  Gudpes," 
which  had  a  great  success.  I'he  ^*  Voyage  autour  de 
mon  jardin,"  appeared  in  1845.  In  that  year  he  was 
made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  revo- 
lution of  1848  filled  him  with  disgust  for  politics  and 
gave  him  a  desire  to  retire  into  seclusion,  which  he 
followed  soon  afterward,  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Nice.  The  wit  and  ^yety  that  made  him  a  man  of 
mark  in  Parisian  society  enlivened  the  town  tiiat  he 
chose  for  his  retreat  and  helped  to  make  it  attractive 
to  straneers.  As  business  and  pastime  combined  he 
foilowea  the  pursuit  of  floriculture,  in  which  he  had 
been  interested  as  an  amateur.  He  introduced  sev- 
eral new  varieties  that  bear  his  name,  improved  and 
spread  the  cultivation  of  the  Biviera  roses,  and  ^ve 
tne  impetus  to  the  gardener's  art  that  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  make  the  district  attractive. 
When  the  stir  and  gayety  that  he  had  done  much  to 
stimulate  became  distasteful,  he  retired  to  a  quiet 
home  in  a  bower  of  roses  antl  senu-tropioal  plants  at 
St.  Bapliael,  where  he  entertained  his  literary  friends 
in  the  winter  time.  The  people  of  Nice  regarded  him 
as  the  founder  of  their  prosperity,  and  at  nis  funeral 
all  the  public  bodies  of  the  district  and  lai^ge  num- 
bers of  the  citizens  were  present.  He  contributed 
occasionally  to  the  **  Kevue  des  deux  mondes  "  and 
other  periodicals  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
His  daughter  Th^r^e  is  the  author  of  numerous  books. 

Ehalimli-ben-Said.  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar,  bom  in  1847  ; 
died  in  Zanzibar,  Feb.  12,  1890.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  dynasty  that  for  more  than  a  century 
exercised  a  cruel  dominion  over  Muscat,  Zanzibar, 
and  the  region  between  the  coast  and  Lake  Tangan- 
yika. The  influence  and  pressure  of  Sir  John  Kirk 
induced  his  brother  and  predecessor  to  assist  Liv- 
ingstone and  Stanley  and  to  abolish  the  export  trade 
in  slaves  from  Zanzibar.  Khalifah,  who  succeeded 
Bargash-ben-Sald  on  March  27, 1888,  recognized  the 
hopelessness  of  resisting  Europeaii  demands.  He  oon- 
flrmed  the  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  and  even  decreed  the  abolition  of  domestic  slav- 
erv  and  gave  his  approval  to  the  obrjects  of  the  Brus- 
sels International  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  where  he 
was  represented  bv  Sir  John  Kirk.  The  lease  of  the 
coast  stations  to  tne  Germans,  English,  and  Italians, 
and  their  occupation  of  the  great  territories  once  held 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  he  had  no 
means  of  opposing,  and  although  his  customs  rev- 
enues were  greatly  diminished  by  the  contract,  as  it 
was  interpreted  by  the  German  East  Africa  Company, 
he  was  constrained  to  &««sent  to  the  cession  of  the 
coast  territories  and  to  an  English  protectorate  over 
Zanzibar  and  Pern  ha.  His  death  was  so  sudden  that 
foreigners  suspected  murder,  but  the  Arabs  would  al- 
low no  post-mortem  examination. 

Knebel  von  Traoenschwert,  Baron,  an  Austrian  sol- 
dier, bom  about  1815;  died  Nov.  25,  1890.  He  en- 
tered the  military-  service  in  1833.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  campaign  ot  1^66,  and  in  tlie  engage- 
ment at  Trautenau  ho  captured  the  heights  of  St. 
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Johann  This  was  the  only  victory  won  over  the 
Prussiims,  and  for  the  exploit  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Maria  Theresa  order,  which  is  only  fpven  to  vic- 
torious funerals.  For  many  years  loaroQ  Xnebel, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  ranlc  of  Feldzeugmeitter  in 
1888,  WHS  president  of  the  supreme  military  court,  re- 
tiring in  1S89.  Ue  was  esteemed  for  his  loamin/  and 
his  hi^h  character  and  sense  of  military  dut^,  and 
was  frequently  called  on  to  arbitrate  on  affairs  of 
honor  that  an)!*e  between  officers. 

LadhnsTi  Fnuu,  a  German  composer,  bom  in  Rain, 
April  2,  1803 ;  died  in  Munich.  Jan.  80,  1890.  He 
was  the  sod  of  an  organist  ana  or^n  builder,  and 
learned  to  play  various  inHtraments  at  tlie  seminary 
of  Neubur^,  wuile  preparing  himself  for  a  theological 
course.  Determined  to  be  a  musician^  he  went  to 
Munich  with  his  early  musical  compositions,  which 
he  was  unable  to  sell,  and  supported  himself  by  giv- 
ing lessons  and  playing  in  an  orchestra.  Gk)ing  to 
Vienna  he  won  the  place  of  organist  in  the  Protestant 
church  against  thirty  competitors,  became  leader  of 
the  orchestra  in  one  of  the  chief  theatres,  and  in  1828 
brought  out  his  opera  *•*"  Die  BOrgschaft  in  Pest.*'  In 
1884ne  went  to  Mannheim  as  onapelmaster  and  re- 

fenerated  the  orchestra,  which  he  handed  over  to  his 
rotber  in  1836  to  take  the  place  of  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra in  the  Court  Theatre  at  Munich.  His  opera 
of  "  Alida"  was  produced  in  1839;  '*Catharina  Cor- 
naro,'*  which  has  had  a  lasting  success,  in  1842 ;  and 
**Benvenuto  Cellini'*  in  1S49.  Lachner  introduced 
discipline  and  system  in  the  Munich  opera,  and  was 
one  of  the  ablest  musical  directors  of  his  time.  His 
compositions  were  treated  with  dijfdain  by  Robert 
Schumann  and  other  North  German  critics,  whom  the 
tone  of  the  popular  South  German  music  that  per- 
vadea  them  offended  as  lacking  reflnomcnt  and  classi- 
cal elevation.  He.  for  his  part,  waa  not  drawn  to- 
ward the  new  music,  althouirh  he  attempted  to  give 
the  overture  to  "Tannhausor"  as  early  as  1850,  and 
in  1856  and  1858  contributed  all  that  he  could  to  the 
perfbrmance  of  tliat  opera  and  of  "Lohengrin.". 
Through  Wagner's  influence  he  was  retired  in  1867. 
For  musical  festivals  at  Munich  in  1856  and  1863.  at 
Nuremberg  in  1861,  and  at  the  Mozart  centennial  in 
Salzburg,  he  trained  and  conducted  monster  orches- 
tras and  choirs  of  male  voices.  Lachner  composed 
a  great  number  of  songs,  some  of  which  are  often 
heard  in  concerts,  lie  wrote  an  oratorio,  **  Moses," 
the  cantata  of  "  The  Four  Ages,"  much  interesting 
music  for  the  or]^an,  and  church  music  of  value  in 
variety,  especially  masses,  requiems,  psalms,  and  an- 
thems. He  w&H  a  master  of  counterpoint  and  orches- 
tration, and  was  most  succe^ful  in  instrumental  com- 
positions, and  especially  in  the  revived  form  of  the 
orchestral  suite.  Of  his  eight  symphonies  the  **  Sin- 
fonie  appassionata  "  and  the  one  in  G  minor  are  par- 
ticularly fine.  His  trios,  q^uartettes,  quintettes,  and 
other  forms  of  chamber  music  are  much  appreciated. 

Lamisgton,  Alexander  Dondas  Boss  Wiioard  Baillia 
OochranB)  Baron,  an  Eui^lUh  author  and  politician, 
born  in  November,  1816;  died  in  London,  Feb.  15, 
1890.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  A.dmiral  Sir  Thomas 
John  Cochrane,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  School  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridje.  He  won  a  reputation  for 
talents  and  accomplishments  before  he  left  the  uni- 
versity, and  became  with  Lord  Strangford  and  Lord 
John  Manners  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young  £n<;- 
land  party.  In  1841  he  was  elected  as  a  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament  for  Bridport,  which  he  repre- 
sented till  1846  and  again  in  1847-'52.  In  1859  he 
was  returned  for  lloniton,  sitting  for  that  boroucrh  till 
186S,  and  in  1870  he  was  elected  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  All  a  vacancy.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  waa 
a  frequent  speaker,  oftenest  on  foreign  politics,  and 
especially  on  subjects  connected  with  Greece  or  Italy, 
two  countries  with  which  ho  was  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed. He  was  a  prominent  member,  yet  he  never  held 
office,  for  although  an  ardent  Conservative  in  prin- 
ciple, he  held  independent  opinions  on  various  sub- 
jects that  he  would  never  suppress  for  the  sake  of 
party  discipline.     Lord  Palmerston's  policy  ho  at- 


tacked savagely  without  gaining  any  politioal  credit 
In  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Justice  (or  Scotland "  he 
advocated  a  degree  of  autonomy  like  that  demanded 
by  Home  Rulers  for  Ireland.  After  he  was  made  a 
peer  in  1880  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  privately  printed 
"  Poems"  (1838) ;  **  Exeter  Hall,  or  Church  Polem- 
ics" (1841);  the  poem  of  *»Morea"  ;  "  The  State  of 
Greece  "  ( 1847) ;  **  Ernest  Vane,"  a  novel  of  contem- 
porary lite  (1849)  ;  *'  Florence  the  Beautithl "  (1854); 
**  The  Map  of  Italy  "  (1856) ;  "  Young  Italy,"  an  un- 
friendly view  of  the  Italian  revolutionary  movement: 
"  Historic  Pictures  "  (1866) ;  '*  Francis  the  First,  and 
other  Historic  Studies"  (1870);  and  *' The  Theatre 
Fran^ais  in  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV"  (1879).  He 
published  also  a  great  number  of  politioal  paaiphkt». 
and  shortly  before  his  death  be  contributed  a  aeries  or 
papers  containing  anecdotal  reminiscences  to  **  Black- 
wood's Magazine "  under  the  title  ^^  In  the  Days  of 
the  Dandies." 

Liddon,  Henzj  Fany,  an  English  divine,  bom  in 
Taunton,  Aug.  20. 1829 ;  died  in  Wcston-su^ier-Mare, 
Sept.  9,  1890.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
King's  College,  a  school  founded  on  (5hurch  of  Eng- 
land principles,  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford^  in  1847,  took  his  depeo  in  1850,  obtained  a 
theological  scholarship,  ana  in  1852  was  ordjuned 
deacon.  From  1854  till  1859  he  was  vice-principal  of 
Cuddesdon  College,  which  Bishop  WUberforoe  had 
founded  as  a  preparatory  seminary  for  the  Cliurch, 
and  to  him  the  character  and  success  of  the  college 
were  due  in  a  large  measure.  He  studied  as  bis  mas- 
ters the  great  Protestant  preachers  of  France,  and 
soon  became  known  us  a  preacher  poasessing  a  new 
and  original  style  in  which  argument  was  combined 
with  persuasive  art,  and  his  rhetorical  devices,  height- 
ened by  tlie  s;^mpathetic  tones  of  his  voice  and  his 
fervid  and  insinuating;  elcx^uence,  were  cloaked  be- 
hind the  idiomatie  simplicity  of  his  diction.  The 
church  was  crowded  when  ho  was  appointed  aelect 

{>reacher  to  the  University  in  1863,  and  be  was  already 
amouB  when  in  1864  he  was  made  a  prebendary  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  At  Oxford  Liddon  was  a  fol- 
lower or  the  Tractarians  and  the  choeen  diadple  of 
Dr.  Pusey.  In  1866  he  delivered  the  Baro^n  Lect- 
ures, and  by  his  discourses  on  **  The  Divinity  of  Our 
Lord  and  ^viour  Jesus  Christ "  he  achieved  a  fame 
that  rang  through  the  English-speaking  part  of  the 
world,  lie  attempted  to  meet  Strauss,  Banr,  Kenan, 
and  the  other  assailants  of  Christianity  on  their  own 
ground  and  refute  them  by  scientific  tests  and  learned 
criticism  equal  to  their  own,  and  in  his  convincing 
style  he  presented  the  orthodox  case  from  the  English 
High  Church  point  of  view.  In  Oxford  politioa  he 
held  to  the  extreme  ecclesiastieal  ideas  of  Dr.  Pnsey, 
but  in  the  politics  of  the  country  he  was  an  outspoken 
Liberal.  lie  waa  appointed  Ireland  Professor  of  Ez- 
cs^is  in  1870.  and  lectured  for  twelve  years.  He  de- 
livered the  Lent  lectures  at  St.  James's  Church  in 
Piccadilly,  atterward  published  under  the  title  of 
*'  Some  Elements  of  Religion."  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed Canon  Residentiary  of  St  Paul's,  and  his 
sermons  there  delivered  in  June  and  December  of 
everj'  year  attracted  immense  congregations.  Before 
popular  audiences  he  adopted  a  more  popular  style 
without  abandoning  his  dialectical  method,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  modem  preachy  who 
could  hold  the  attention  of  an  uncultured  audience  by 
argumentative  sermons  of  an  hour's  leneth  or  more. 
In  the  conflict  that  arose  between  the  Ritualists  and 
the  civil  authorities  he  publicly  counseled  passive  re- 
sistance to  the  de«*i8ions  of  the  courta.  He  took  a 
strong  intereet  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Ger- 
many, and  published  a  report  of  the  congress  at  Bonn 
in  1875..  When  the  Bulgarian  troubles  aroee,  his 
sympathy  with  the  Greek  Christians  impelled  him  to 
espouse  their  cause  with  a  vehemence  that  strongly 
influenced  English  popular  opinion  and  the  attitnae 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  People  more  familiar  with  Turk- 
ish customs  were  unable  to  dispel  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  mistaken  assertion  that  he  nad  seen  im- 
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palod  Christians  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  on  the 
Danube.  Uia  £a»ter  sermontf  in  1885  broufrht  Dr. 
Lid  don  mors  clearly  into  view  as  the  leadinff  renre- 
sentative  of  the  Hi^rh  Anglican  party  in  the  £nirntfh 
Church.  Besides  the  series  of  sermons  mentioned 
above,  which  have  passed  through  many  editions, 
Canon  Liddon  published :  "  Walter  Kerr  Hamilton, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  "  (1869) ;  **  Sermons  preached  be- 
fore the  University  of  Oxford,"  the  fifth  edition  of 
which  was  issued  in  1878;  an  edition  of  Bishop  An- 
drews's *'  Manual  for  the  Sick "  ;  '^  English  Church 
Defense  Tracts,"  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  William 
Bright  (1872);  a  discourse  on  Bishop  Wilberforce 
(1875);  sermons  on  "Present  Church  Troubles" 
(1880);  sermons  entitled  "Advent  in  St.  Paul's" 
(1888) ;  and  a  preface  to  a  translation  of  Thomas  h, 
Kempis  (1889).  For  several  years  before  his  death 
he  was  at  work  on  a  biography  of  Dr.  Pusey. 

LLojdi  Edwaid,  an  Lnglisn  journalist,  bom  at 
Thornton  Heath,  near  Crovdon.  Feb.  16, 1815  ;  died 
in  London,  April  8, 1890.  He  learned  stenography  and 
published  a  manual  on  the  subject  when  he  was  six- 
teen years  old.  Soon  he  established  "  Lloyd's  Weekly 
Miscellany"  and  "Llo^-d's  Weekly  Atlas  "  depend- 
ing for  their  sale  mamly  on  fiction,'  which  were 
profitable  and  were  the  precursors  of  the  "  Family 
Herald  "  and  other  popular  periodicals  still  in  exist- 
ence. He  had  success  with  a  cheap  monthly  news- 
Sper  until  it  was  stopped  by  the  authorities  under 
e  stamp  law.  In  1843  he  issued  a  penny  illustrated 
newspaper  in  which  literary  notices,  theatrical  re- 
ports, and  social  gossip  were  made  the  conspicuous 
features,  and  the  news  items  were  compressed  within 
limits  that  were  supposed  to  escape  mfHnging  the 
law.  A  month  or  two  later,  on  Nov.  27,  1842,  ap- 
peared *•  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper."  duly  stamped 
and  sold  for  2d.  Douglas  Jerrola  bccsme  editor 
when  the  paper  had  been  established  nearly  ten 
years.  The  price  was  reduced  to  li.  as  a  demon- 
stration against  the  stamp  duty  before  the  duty  was 
removed.  The  paper  has  always  been  one  of  the 
favorite  organs  or  the  British  democracy  and  the  most 
extensively  circulated  of  any.  About  1875  Lloyd 
pvrchased  the  "  Clerkenwell  News,"  whicli  he  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  important  London  dailies, 
the  "  Chronicle."  He  established  a  large  business  as 
a  paper  maker. 

liiioa&  OhailBSp  a  French  philanthropist,  bom  in 
1808;  died  in  January,  1890.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  and  became'  a  very  successful  advocate. 
Guizot  appointed  him  inspector  of  prisons  in  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  and  subsoquentlv  of  all  the 
prisons  of  France,  in  which  he  introduced  important 
reforms.  The  Juvenile  reformatory  and  farm  that  he 
had  established  in  1888,  with  private  means,  in  the 
Val-d'T^vre,  near  Bouiges,  was  so  successful  that 
eventually  it  was  made  a  state  institution.  He  also 
founded  m  Paris  a  society  for  the  reclamation  of 
juvenile  offenders.  He  was  admitted  in  1886  to  the 
Institute  of  Prance,  of  which  he  was  the  oldest  mem- 
ber at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  wrote  many 
pamphlets  and  books  on  the  subject  of  prison  reform 
and  m  favor  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
and  continued  his  activity  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
although  for  years  he  was  entirely  blind.  His  most 
important  work  was  a  treatise  in  three  volumes  on 
prison  systems  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Lutiy  Baron  Johaim  von,  a  Bavarian  statesman,  bom 
in  1826 ;  died  in  Munich,  Sept.  8, 1890.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  country  schoolmai«ter.  After  completing  his 
legal  studies  at  WQrzburg,  he  was  appointed  an 
assistant  judge  at  Nuremberg  in  1854.  In  1857  he 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  conference  held  in  Nurem- 
berg for  framing  a  code  of  commercial  laws  for  the 
German  states,  and  afterward  he  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  a  maritime  code  at  Hamburg.  When 
this  was  completed  he  was  given  a  po<<t  in  the  Ba- 
varian Ministry  of  Justice,  and  in  1868  was  ap- 
pointed secreturv  to  the  King's  Cabinet.  King  Lud- 
wig  in  1866  made  him  chief  of  his  private  cabinet. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  and 


carried  through  a  new  code  of  civil  procedure  in  spite 
cf  serious  difficulties.  He  held  other  portfolios  in 
succession,  and  finally  became  Pririie  Minister,  with 
the  portfolio  of  Worship  and  Education.  During  the 
long  struggle  for  secular  education  he  held  fast  to 
the  policy  adopted  in  Prussia,  although  the  Clericals 
sometimes  had  a  majority  in  the  Chamber.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death  he  retired  on  the  ostensi- 
ble ground  of  failing  health,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
minister  in  sympathy  with  the  Clerical  reaction. 

Vaokay,  Alexaiider  IC^  British  mis.*«ionarv,  bora  in 
Venttfor,  Isle  of  Wight,  about  1850;  died  in  East  Afri- 
ca in  March,  1890.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mao- 
kay,  a  retired  minister  of  the  Scottlnh  Presbyterian 
Church  and  author  of  a  "  Manual  of  Modem  Geog- 
raphy." He  was  educated  as  a  mechanical  engineer, 
studying  in  Berlin,  and  in  April,  1876,  went  to  East 
Africa  with  the  first  party  of  missionaries  sent  out  by 
the  English  Church  Miasionarv  Society.  Going  to 
Uganda,  he  obtained  the  confidenee  of  King  Mtesa, 
and  carried  on  a  propaganda  that  resulted  in  the  con- 
version of  hundreds  to  ChrUtiauity.  Reducing  the 
language  of  the  natives  to  writing,  he  translated  parts 
of  the  £ible  and  prayers,  and  printed  tiiousanas  of 
copies  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  When 
Mwanga  succeeded  as  king,  Mr.  Mackav  was  no  less 
in  favor  than  under  his  predecessor.  He  built  houses 
and  boats,  and  peribrmed  all  kinds  of  commissions 
for4ihe  native  mler.  He  sent,  in  October,  1886,  the 
first  news  that  Emin  Pasha  was  still  alive,  and  also 
the  recovered  manuscript  of  Bishop  Hannington's 
disry.  When  .King  Mwanga  was  overthrown  by  the 
revolution  of  October,  1888.  and  in  consequence  of 
the  Mohammedan  reaction  all  Christian  missionaries 
were  expelled  from  Uganda,  Mackav  established  a 
station  south  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  he  giive  a 
hospitable  reception  to  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  his 
expedition  on  their  march  iVom  Albert  Nyanza  to  the 
sea  in  September,  1889. 

IKaDetiBir  Looifl,  an  English  statesman,  bom  in 
London,  March  14, 1828  ;  died  in  Batii,  Feb.  15. 1890. 
He  was  the  grandsou  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  a  celebrated 
French  .iouraalist  who  became  an  exile  after  the^ 
revolution.  He  was  educated  privately,  entered  the 
Audit  Ofiioe  in  188}(,  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1847,  and  became  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Labouchere,  afterward  Loni  Taunton.  His 
elegant  literary  style  combined  with  expert  know- 
ledge in  finance  and  economical  matters  attracted 
Cobden's  notice,  and  in  1860  he  was  sent  to  France  to 
sign  the  commercial  treaty  and  arrange  a  tariff.  In 
1865  he  went  to  Vienna  and  nesrotiatcd  the  details 
of  a  commercial  convention  with  Austria.  He  was 
knighted  in  1868  after  his  retum,  retired  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1872,  and  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Council.  From  1874  till  1888  he 
was  pemianent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
In  common  with  mo«t  Anglo-Indians,  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  bi-metalli.sm,  aud  he  favored  the  employ 
ment  of  natives  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  civil 
service  of  India. 

Maalsty,  Sir  Haniy,  an  Ennrlish  jurist,  born  in  Ed- 
lingham,  Northumberland,  in  1808 ;  died  in  London, 
Jan.  81, 1890.  Ho  was  a  son  of  the  vicar  of  Edling- 
ham,  was  educated  at  Durham  grammar  scliool,  and 
practiced  as  a  solicitor  from  1881  till  1845.  when  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  became  a  Queen's  counsel 
in  1857,  and  in  1876  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  was  knighted,  after  long  enjoy- 
ing the  reputation  of  a  sound  and  able  lawver  having 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  procedure  ana  the  prac- 
tical and  technical  difficulties  of  the  law. 

Manton,  Wesiland,  an  Ensrlish  dramatist,  bom  in 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Jan.  80, 1819 ;  died  in  London, 
Jan.  8.  1890.  In  1842  he  published  "  Gerald,  a  Dra- 
matic Poem,  and  other  Poems."  He  studied  law  in 
the  oflftoe  of  his  uncle,  a  London  solicitor,  but  deserted 
that  profession  for  literature,  writing  flrat  a  tragedv, 
entitled  "  The  Patrician's  Daucrhter  "  that  was  pub- 
lished in  1841 .  **  The  Heart  and  the  Worid,"  snother 
dranui,  appeared  in  1847 ;  the  tragedy  of  "  Strath- 
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more  "  in  1849 ;  and  "  Ann  Blake,*'  a  play,  in  1852.  for  the  hand  of  tbe  young  Qneen  Isabella  of  Spain,  or 

Subsequently  he  wrote  "Philip  of  France,**  a  tra^e-  of  her  sister,  the  Intanta  Maria  Louisa  Ferdinande, 

dy ;  the  plav  called  **  A  Life's  Ransom  "  ;  the  oomio  *""* "* "-*-  -^'  ^   -"  "  ' "      ^    .  ^  - 

drama  of^*  6orou«h  Politics"  ;  and  *'  A  Hard  Strug- 


thi 


le,"  a  dramatic  sKetch  in  one  act.  "  Trevanion,  or 
the  False  Position,"  was  in  part  his  work.  His  novel 
of  "  A  Lady  in  her  Own  Ri^fit "  appeared  in  1860,  and 
a  col  lection  of  his  contributions  in  fiction  to  the  mag- 
azines in  1861,  under  the  title  of  "  Family  Credit,  and 
other  Tales."  Chief  amou^  his  later  dramatic  works 
are  "  Pure  Gold,"  a  play  m  four  acbs ;  the  two-act 
drama  of  **  The  Wife's  Portrait"  ;  "  Donna  Diana,"  a 
oomedy  adapted  from  a  German  original ;  **  The  Fa- 
vorite "of  Fortune,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  1886 ;"  A  Hero  of  Romance,"  taken 
from  a  French  source ;  "  Life  for  Lite,"  a  drama  in 
blank  verse ;  and  "  Under  Fire,"  which  was  played  in 
1866  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  He  was  associate  edi- 
t')r  of  the  *^  National  Magazine,"  in  which  and  in  the 
"  Athenaeum "  and  other  periodicals  he  published 
animated  lyric  poems,  the  most  noted  of  which  is 
"  The  Death  Ride  at  Balaclava."  His  death  followed 
soon  after  that  of  his  blind  son,  Philip  Bourke  Mai^ 
bton,  more  famons  as  a  poet  than  himself. 

MatBadaira,  a  Japanese  statesman,  died  in  July, 
1890.  He  was  feudal  chief  of  Echizen.  one  of  the  most 
{powerful  of  the  great  nobles,  and  before  the  revolu- 
tion the  adviser  of  the  Shogun.  In  1861  he  and  the 
Reg^ent  li  Kamu  no  Kami  bad  a  oonflict  regarding«the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  engaged  in 
open  hostilities  which  resulted  in  the  temporarv  tri- 
umph of  li  and  the  retirement  from  cQurt  of  Aiatsu- 
daira  and  other  chiefs.  When  tbe.  Regent  was  assas- 
sinated shortly  afterward  outside  the  Sakurada  gate  of 
the  Shoffun's  palace,  Matsudaira  reCUmed  from  his 
fief  on  toe  west  coast  and  resumed  his  place  as  truar- 
dian  of  the  Shogun,  his  nominee,  Tokugawa  Reiki 
being  placed  on  the  throne.  The  civil  disturbances 
oontmued,  and  finally  Keiki  resigned  his  powers  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mikado  after  a  revolution  that  Mat- 
sudaira vainly  strove  to  bring  to  an  end  without  eflu- 
sion  of  blood.  Under  the  new  regifM  he  became  for  a 
time  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Finance.  Subse- 
quent! v  he  retired  to  his  estates,  and  lived  to  be  al- 
most the  onl^  survivor  of  the  mighty  Daimios  who 
ruled  Japan  m  the  times  anterior  to  the  restoration  of 
the  mikadoB. 

Moleswarthy  WUUftm  Hasian,  an  Engli4h  author,  bom 
in  Millbrook,  near  Southampton,  Nov.  8,  1816 ;  died 
Dec.  19,1890.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  and  Pembroke  Colleges,  Cam- 
bridge, took  hirt  degree  of  bachelor  in  1839,  entered 
the  Church  and  became  incumbent  of  St.  Andre w'.s, 
Manchester,  in  1841,  and  vicar  of  Spot  and  Rochdale 
in  1844.  He  published  **  An  £ssay  on  the  Religious 
Importance  of  Secular  Instruction  "  (1857);  *'FIng 
land  and  France,"  a  prize  essay  on  the  advantages  of 
a  close  alliance  (1860) ;  "  A  History  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832"  (1864) ;  "  A  New  System  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy "  (1867) ;  "  Prize  Essay  on  Education  "  (1867) ; 
*' History  of  England  from  1832"  (1871 -'78)  ;  and 
"History  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd  from  1660" 
(1882).  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  co-operation  at 
a  time  when  the  movement  was  very  unpopular,  and 
has  been  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  advance  various 
other  social  reforms. 

KontpeniiQr,  Aatoina  Marie  Philippe  Louis  d'Qzltfuii, 
Due  dc,  born  at  Neuilly,  July  81, 1824  ;  died  in  San 
Lucan,  Andalusia,  Feb.  4, 1890.  Ho  was  the  fifth  son 
of  King  Louis  Philippe,  bom  while  his  father  was 
still  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  educated  at  the  College 
Henri  IV,  and  entered  the  artillery  as  a  lieutenant  in 
1842.  In  1844  he  was  ordered  to  Algeria,  where  he 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Biskaya,  and  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  Ziban  campaign.  For  his 
bravery  he  was  made  a  m^jor  and  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  After  serving  witli  distinction  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Kabyles.  he  made  a  tour 
through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece.  Guizot,  the  French 
Minister  ot  foreign  Affairs,  had  given  assurances  that 
none  of  tho  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  was  to  be  a  suitor 


but  suspecting  a  trick  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  put  for- 
ward tlie  claims  of  Prinoe  Leopold  of  Saze-Coburg, 
he  hastily  oondudeit  a  secret  arrangement  by  whicb 
the  Due  de  Montpensier  married  the  Intanta  at  Mad- 
rid on  Oct.  10,  1846,  and  the  Queen  became  the  wife 
of  her  cousin  Don  Francis  of  Assisi.  England  pro- 
tested against  the  Spanish  marriages  and  threaten&d 
to  make  war  on  France  without  being  able  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  the  arrangement  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  minister  calculated  on  the  crown's  falling  to  a 
child  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  thinking  it  impos- 
sible for  Don  Francisco  to  beget  children.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed^  for  the  Queen  had  issue,  Al- 
fonso, who  became  King.  Montpensier,  after  the 
revolution  of  1848  left  France,  and  eventually  settled 
at  Seyillc.  He  received  the  title  of  Infante,  and  was 
made  captain-general  of  the  Spanish  army  in  1659,  re- 
signing^ when  he  left  S^n  at  the  request  of  the  min- 
ister during  the  commouon  that  resulted  in  the  Queen's  ^ 
flight.  He  returned  under  the  Provibional  Govern- 
ment, and  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne 
in  1868,  his  claims  being  pressed  by  Admiral  Topete 
and  other  politiciims.  One  of  his  rivals  was  bis  cous- 
in Don  Enrique  de  Bourbon,  the  brother  of  tbe 
gueen's  husband,  with  whom  he  had  an  old  fued. 
on  Enrique,  in  a  letter  requesting  reinstatement  in 
the  navy,  alluded  in  such  bitter  and  sarcastic  terms  to 
Montpensier  and  his  adherents  that  tlie  latter,  al- 
though by  nature  cautious  and  reserved,  was  provoked 
into  sending  a  challenge.  The  cousins  met  on  March 
12, 1870,  on  the  artillery  groimd  near  Madrid.  The 
In&nte  Enrique  first  fired  into  the  air,  and  the  Due 
de  Montpensier  followed  his  example.  At  the  second 
shot  Ennque's  passed  near  Monti)ensier'8  ear,  and  the 
latter  took  deliberate  aim.  shivering  the  butt  of  his 
antagonist's  pistol.  Botn  fired  in  earnest  tbe  next 
time,  Montpensier  escaping  unhurt,  and  then  coolly 
shooting  his  adversary  m  uie  head.  The  nervous  re- 
vulsion after  the  tragedy  made  him  ill.  His  chances 
for  the  throne  were  ruined,  for  a  popular  outcrv  was 
raised  against  the  foreigner  who  had  killed  a  Span- 
ish prince,  his  competitor.  After  the  restoradon  of 
the  monarchy  the  Due  de  Montpensier  took  little  pari 
in  public  affairs.  His  eldest  daugliter  became  the 
wife  of  her  cousin,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  on  May  30, 
1864,  and  his  third  daughter,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes, 
married  King  Alfonso  of  Spam.  She  speedily  gained 
the  afiections  of  the  Spanish  people  and  cauaed  for 
the  time  her  father's  unpopularity  to  be  forgotten,  but 
died  leaving  no  child.  His  only  surviving  son.  Prince 
Antoine,  married,  in  1886,  thc'infanta  Eulalie. 

Moofiuigi  Qhiistophf  a  Geman  ecclesiastic  and  poli- 
tician, bom  in  Mayence  in  1817 :  died  there,  Feb.  27, 
1890.  He  studied  medicine  ana  afterward  theology 
at  Bonn  and  Munich,  and  prepared  himself  tor  the 
priesthood  in  the  seminary  of  his  native  diocese,  in 
which  he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
of  Homiletice.  His  life  was  divided  between  ecclesi- 
astical admmi.'^tration,  as  canon  and,  after  the  deadi 
of  Bishop  Ketteler,  as  capitulary  vicar,  and  the  polit- 
ico-reliinous  conflicts  in  the  German  Reichstag,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  iVom  1871  till  the  last  elec- 
tion before  his  death.  As  the  faithful  lieutenant  of 
Bishop  Ketteler,  he  labored  to  bring  about  an  alliance 
between  the  Clerical  and  Social-Democratic  parties. 

Moa^l  Boy,  a  French  engineer,  bom  in  1808 ;  died 
in  Pans  early  in  December,  1890.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  and  afterward  went  to  Egypt,  where  he 
had  charsre  of  harbor  improvements  at  Aleicandria. 
He  suggested  the  plan  ot  building  a  dam  across  the 
Nile  for  the  irrigation  of  the  delta  at  low  water,  and 
was  commissioned  to  carry  out  his  project.  Before  he 
had  completed  the  barrage  a  new  Knedive  came  to  the 
throne,  and  the  work  was  stopped.  Mougel  after- 
ward superintended  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal. \vhen  Sir  C.  S.  Moncrieff  determined  to  com- 
plete the  barrOne  be  called  Mougel  into  consultation. 
(See  Egyft.) 
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Iftpier,  Sir  Bobart  OomeliB,  Lord  Vapler  of  Ma^gdala,  a 
firitieh  soldier,  bom  in  Ceylon  in  1810 ;  died  in  Lon- 
don, Jan.  14,  1890.  Ho  was  the  8on  of  a  msgor  of 
artillerj,  was  educated  in  the  Military  College  at 
Addiscombe,  and  in  December,  1826,  received  his 
oommiasion  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Engineers. 
In  India  he  tband  plenty  of  omploynient  and  gained  a 
high  reputatiou  as  an  eni^neer.  He  hud  charge  ot  the 
oonstractiou  of  the  Umballa  barracks,  was  oomrnls- 
bioned  uuuor  inl841,iia8i8ted  in  or^nizing  the  Law- 
rence Asylums  for  the  children  of  British  soldier!*,  and 
was  promoted  migor  for  distinguished  services  in  the 
8utle1  campaign.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  selected  him 
for  tne  post  of  engineer  to  the  Durbar  of  Lahore, 
giving  him  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  wiib 
tne  Puzijab.  He  acted  as  chief  engineer  at  both  the 
sieges  of  Mooltan,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
Aroer  the  capture  of  the  place  he  went  with  the  ex- 
pedition to  re-eutbrce  Lord  Gougb,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Goojerat  he  acted  as  commanding  engineer  to  the 
right  wing.  He  was  also  present  at  the  surrender  of 
the  Sikh  army.  Returning  to  his  duties  as  chief 
engineer  to  the  Administration  of  the  Punjab,  he 
carried  out  his  cherished  plan  of  building  a  network 
of  military  roads  that  would  serve  also  as  commercial 
highways.  He  built  canals  to  irrigate  the  Dooab 
district,  and  erected  the  barracks  and  public  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  work  of  several  years,  ut  the 
end  of^which  he  was  called  to  Calcutta  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  Chief  Engineer  of  Bengal,  having  been 
promoted  colonel.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  he 
served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Sir  John  Outram  during  the 
operations  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  by  throw- 
ing a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Goomtee  river  he  en- 
abled the  British  troops  to  get  at  the  enemy.  The 
operations  throughout  were  conducted  largely  accord- 
ing to  his  suggestions.  The  force  nent  against  Tantia 
Topee  was  placed  under  his  command^  but  Sir  Hugh 
Sose,  as  ranking  officer,  superseded  him  and  gained 
the  credit  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebel:«.  He  commanded, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  at  the  victorious 
engagement  of  Joura  Alipore,  which  he  followed  up 
by  reducing  the  fort  of  Powree.  After  Gwalior  w.is 
captured  he  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Tantia  Topee. 
For  his  services  he  was  knighted.  In  1860  he  went 
to  China  as  second  in  command  under  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
and  conducted  the  operations  at  the  taking  of  the 
Taku  forte,  where  he  commanded  in  person  and  was 
struck  live  times.  For  his  services  ne  was  made  a 
m^or-general.  He  was  also  appointed  to  succeed 
Outram  an  a  military  member  of  the  Indian  Council, 
resigning  in  January,  1865,  when  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Bombay.  .  In  1867  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  expedition  sent  to 
rescue  the  British  envoys  held  as  prisoners  by  King 
Theodore  of  Abyssinia  and  to  chastise  the  Negus  tor 
hii«  insult.  On  April  10,  1868,  he  defeated  on  the 
lieights  of  Islamgie  the  army  of  the.  King,  who  re- 
leased the  captives  soon  afterward  and  retreated  to 
the  fortress  or  Mogdala,  which  he  supposed  impreg- 
nable, but  Napier  stormed  it  on  April  13,  and  Theo- 
dore in  despair  committed  suiciae.  After  aiding 
Johannes,  Tneodore's  rival  and  successor,  to  establish 
his  authority,  the  British  force  wa-s  withdrawn.  The 
successful  commander  was  created  Baron  Napier  of 
Magdala,  and  an  annuity  of  £2,000  was  wanted  to 
him  and  his  next  heir.  In  January,  1870,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  India. 
This  post  he  held  for  the  customary  term  of  five 
yeare.  On  his  return  to  Engltmd  heVas  appointed 
Governor  and  Military  Commander  at  Gibraltar,  re- 
tiring in  1882,  when  he  was  made  a  field  marshal. 
In  18'86  he  received  the  appointment  of  high  constable 
of  the  Tower.  When  tne  difficulty  with  Russia  m 
1878  seemed  likely  to  result  in  war,  Lord  Napier  was 
selected  by  the  Government  to  be  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  field  force. 

Kasmyth.  JameSi  English  mechanical  engineer,  born 
in  Twcedaale,  Scotland,  in  1808;  died  in  London, 
England,  May  7,  1890.    Evincing  early  a  taste  tor 


mechanical  pursuite,  he  became  an  assistant  in  the 
private  workshop  of  Maudsley,  in  London,  in  1829, 
after  finishing  his  education  in  Edinburgh  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  Alexander  Nasmyth,  the  art- 
ist. When  Mr.  Maudsley  died  in  1831  Nasmyth  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  made  himself  a  net  of  engineer- 
ing tools,  and  in  1834  began  business  in  Manchester. 
As  the  business  grow  Le  built  his  workshops  in  the 
suburb  of  Patricroft.  The  Great  Western  Kailroad 
requiring  apparatus  for  forging  a  shaft  thirtv  inches 
in  diameter,  Nasmyth  invented  the  steam  hammer 
bearing  his  name,  which,  while  capable  of  the  most 
ponderous  work,  is  so  delicately  adjusted  that  it  can 
crack  a  nut.  At  the  age  of  forty-eight  Mr.  Nasmyth 
retired  trom  business,  and  thenceforth  gave  much 
time  to  astronomy,  publishing,  with  Dr.  Carpenter, 
of  Greenwich  Observatory,  the  moat  important  Eng- 
lish work  on  the  moon. 

"Somaaibfi  Qtoige  AagoBtu  Chnutanthia  Fhipm.  Mar- 
quis of.  an  English  administrator,  bom  July  23, 
1819 ;  died  in  April,  1890.  He  sat  in  Parliament  as 
Lord  Mulgrave  for  Scarborough  in  1847-'61  and  1852- 
'67,  voting  with  the  Liberals,  was  Treasurer  of  the 
Qucen^a  Household  tor  some  years,  and  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1868,  resigning  m  1868, 
when  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  title.  On  April  8, 
1871,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Queensland, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  New  Zealand  in  1874, 
and  in  December,  1378,  he  became  Governor  of  Vic- 
toria, returning  to  England  in  1884. 

Vortlif  Mariftnnei  an  English  ai-tist  and  botanist,  bom 
in  Hastings  in  1830 :  died  in  Gloueestershire  early  in 
September,  1890.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Frederick 
North,  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  took  her  with 
him  on  his  travels  and  resided  with  her  two  years  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  Adopting  painting  aa  a 
profession  after  her  father's  death,  sne  executed  a  lai^e 
number  of  landscapes  in  Sicily  in  1869-'70 ;  then  trav- 
eled for  a  vear  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Ja- 
maica, making  drawings  of  the  fiora  of  those  coun- 
tries ;  went  next  to  Brazil  to  sketch  its  plant  life ;  and 
afterward  did  the  same  for  Teneriffe,  India,  and  Cey- 
lon. In  November,  1877,  she  sailed  again  for  India, 
and  made  more  than  700  paintings  of  vegetable  forms, 
which,  on  her  return  at  the  end  of  two  years,  she  pre- 
sented to  the  nation,  and  built  at  her  own  expense  a 
gallery  for  them  at  Kew.  Visiting  South  Africa  in 
1882,  she  sent  60  new  painting  to  the  gallery,  which 
are  highly  esteemed  bv  botoniists.  Next  bhc  sketched 
the  peculiar  plants  and  trees  of  the  Seychelles  Inlands, 
and  visited  later  Califomia,  Borneo,  Java,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  A  journey  that  she  made  to 
South  America  in  pursuit  of  her  scientific  and  artistic 
studies  brought  upon  her  a  weakening  malady  from 
which  she  died. 

NnsBbannii  Johami  Hepomnki  a  German  sui^geon,  bom 
in  Munich,  Sept.  2,  1829  3  died  there,  Oct.  81.  1890. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Bavarian  official  and  studiea  medi- 
cine in  Munich.  He  became  assistant  in  Dr,  von 
Rothmund's  clinic,  and  in  1863,  after  successful  ex- 
periments with  rabbits,  published  a  paper  on  infixing 
a  glass  cornea  in  diseased  eyes.  Tnis  operation  he 
never  succeeded  in  performing  with  perfect  results,  al- 
though he  retumea  to  it  after  his  first  disappointment 
and  made  it  the  subject,  in  1857^  of  his  inaugural  lect- 
ure as  privat-docent.  Meanwhile  he  had  studied  in 
"Wftrzburer,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  won  reputation  as 
an  operating  surgeon.  On  Jtm.  6,  I860,  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  The 
latter  branch  he  soon  relinquished.  In  1862  he  intro- 
duced the  mistaken  operation  of  forcibly  bending  lamed 
joints.  In  the  orthopaedic  and  children's  hospitals  in 
Munich  he  performed  countless  operations.  Going  to 
London  to  learn  ovariotomy  from  Spencer  Wells^  he 
made  it  known  in  Munich.  The  adoption  and  im- 
provement of  antiseptic  methods  were  largelv  due  to 
nim.  In  1870  he  waa  chief  surgeon  to  the  bavarian 
army.  His  4>ublijihed  works  on  the  Listerian  treat- 
ment of  gunshot  wounds  and  others  relating  to  anti- 
septic surgery,  and  in  1880  a  practical  work  of  great 
value  on  abdominal  injuries. 
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Fillotl,  Liikl,  an  Italian  prelate,  born  in  1829 ;  died 
in  Romef  July  81, 1890.  He  waa  nominated  a  cardi- 
nal deacon  by  Leo  XIII  in  1887,  and  was  appointed 
prefect  of  the  Papal  Segnatura. 

FarkaTi  William  Kitchui,  an  En^liKh  naturalist,  bom 
in  Lincolnshire  in  1828;  died  in  Cardili;  July  8, 1890. 
He  waa  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  had  no  early  educa- 
tional advantaoes,  but  was  attracted  to  the  study  of 
the  anatomical  structure  ot  animals  and  of  plants. 
Continuinj;^  his  observations  while  a  dru^^st's  clerk 
and  a  surgeon's  assintant,  he  became  assistant  to  Prof. 
Todd  in  King's  College,  obtained  a  medical  diploma 
in  1849,  and  engaged  in  practice  while  still  engroi«ed 
in  original  scientific  work.  In  1857  he  began  to  pub- 
lish, in  coig unction  with  Prof.  Bupert  Jones,  a  serioa 
of  papers  in  the  ^*  Annals  and  Ma^arazine  of  Natural 
History ''  on  the  parallel  polymorphiHm  of  the  species 
of  foraminifera.  Between  1869  and  1874,  when  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Comnarative  Anatomy  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  ne  published  mono- 
graphs on  the  skulls  of  the  chicken,  the  frog,  the  sal- 
mon, and  the  pig.  The  Royal,  ZoOloffioal,  and  Lin- 
niean  societies  published  more  than  ia  memoirs  tJiat 
were  illustrated  by  many  hundred  plates  from  his 
drawings,  but  his  style  of  expoaition  renders  them  un- 
intelligible to  the  lay  reader.  A  purt  of  his  work,  made 
more  lucid  with  the  help  of  his  ftiend  6.  T.  Bettony, 
was  publirifaed  under  tne  title  of  **  Morphology  of 
Skulls''  (London,  1877).  liis  Hunterian  lectures  for 
1884  on  *^  Mammalian  Descent''  were  also  printed  in  a 
volume  (1885). 

Pad,  Count  Baflkele,  an  Italian  soldier,  bom  in 
Faenza,  Dec.  19,  1819 :  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  7.  1890. 
He  waa  a  follower  of  Mazzini  in  his  youth,  ana  when 
scarcely  twenty  years  old  fought  in  the  Tuscan  civic 
guard  against  the  Papal  soldiery.  After  two  months 
of  imprisonment  he  escaped  to  France,  and  whs  con- 
demned to  death  in  eontumaciam.  In  1848  he  re- 
turnedf  raised  a  battalion  of  students  and  other  pa- 
triots, and  on  the  field  of  Vicenza  performed  marvels 
of  bravery.  Through  the  influence  of  Cavour  he 
adopted  monarcbioal  views  and  entered  the  regular 
Piedmontese  service.  In  the  campaigns  of  1859  and 
1890  he  went  into  every  fight  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
and  showed  an  utter  contempt  for  death.  In  1866  ho 
saved  the  Italian  army  at  Custozza  from  a  disastrous 
rout  by  attacking  the  enemy  with  his  regiment  of  infan- 
try with  such  impetuosity  that  they  were  brought  to 
a  nalt  long  euouirn  for  the  Italian  center  to  reform  and 
retreat  in  good  order.  Two  thirds  of  his  regiment 
were  killed,  and  yet  with  the  remnant  he  covered  the 
retreat,  supporting  several  attacks.  Cavour  and  Ri- 
casoli  sent  nim  on  political  niission«i  several  times. 
In  1870,  when  the  province  of  Belletri  was  incor- 
porateid  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  appointed  civil  and 
military  governor.  He  was  electeii  to  the  Chamber, 
and  later  was  nominated  a  Senator.  In  1882  King 
Dmberto  made  Qen.  Pasi  his  aide-de-camp. 

Feaoodk,  Sir  Barnea,  an  English  jurist,  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1810 ;  died  there,  Dec.  8, 1890.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  solicitor,  entered  the  Temple  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een, and  practiced  as  a  special  pleader  tor  five  or  six 
years  before  beiqg  admitted  as  a  oarriKter  in  1885.  He 
became  known  as  an  acute  lawyer,  and  in  1848  he 
gained  a  great  reputation  by  rusmg,  in  his  argument 
as  junior  counsel,  the  point  on  which  chiefly  the  House 
of  Lords  quashed  the  sentence  of  a  year's  imprisonment 
passed  upon  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his  associates. 
The  point  was  that  the  verdict  was  given  generally  on 
the  whole  of  the  indictment,  which  contained  some 
counts  that  were  not  good  in  law  with  others  that  were 
good.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  a  legal  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  and  performed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  codifying  Enfl^lish  law  for 
India.  In  1859  he  was  made  Vice-rresident  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  was  knighted.  In  1862  he 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Bengal. 
The  learning  and  acumen  with  which  he  interpreted 
the  codes  he  had  assisted  in  preparing,  and  defined 
and  applied  native  customary  law  make  his  decisions 
a  valuaole  source  of  information  for  students  of  Indixin 


jurispradenoe.  He  returned  to  England  in  1870,  and 
in  1872  became  a  member  of  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

Peodi  Giiueppe}  an  Italian  prelate,  bom  in  Carpineto, 
Dec  18,  1807 ;  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  8,  1890.  lie  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Counts  Pecei,  being  the 
brother  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Devoting  himseli'  early 
to  philosophical  and  theological  stuoies,  he  entered 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Viterbo  with  his  vounger  brother, 
and  in  1825  was  received  into  the  Society  of  Jesn^. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  dominion  in  lb49 
Pius  IX  appointed  him  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  tlie 
Univereity  of  Rome.  When  his  brother  ascended  the 
Papal  throne  he  was  nommated  vioc-lihrarian  of  the 
Church,  and  on  May  12, 1879,  he  was  chosen  a  cardinal 
of  the  order  of  deacons.  He  was  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  congregation  of  studies,  but  failing  health 
soon  oompell^  him  to  resign.  Cardinal  Peed  waa  a 
learned  theologian  and  deeply  versed  in  Church  his- 
tory, and  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the  religioua 
science  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Peziji  Stephon  Joseph,  an  English  astronomer,  bom 
in  London,  Aug.  26,  1883;  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  4, 
1890.  He  was  educated  in  the  English  college  at 
Douai,  studied  mental  philosophy  at  Rome,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  November,  1858,  and  atter- 
ward  studied  mathematics  at  Stonyhurst  and  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  In  1860  he  became  director  of  the 
meteoroWicaland  astronomical  observatory  at  Ston^- 
hurat  College.  The  duties  of  this  post  occupied  ma 
attention  during  the  rest  of  Ids  life,  his  mind  beini; 
taken  ^m  his  favorite  subjects  only  to  i)repare  him- 
self for  the  priesthood  by  four  years  of  theological 
study.  In  1868  Father  Perry  and  Father  W.  Sid- 
greaves,  another  member  of  his  order,  made  a  mag- 
netic survey  of  the  west  of  France,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  they  completed  the  work  by  a  survey  of  the 
eastern  districts.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Societv  in  1874,  and  for  several  yean  he  was  a 
member  of  tne  councils  of  the  Astronomical  and  Me- 
teorological societies.  In  1870  he  was  a|)|>ointcd  chief 
of  the  cxpcdidon  sent  to  Cadiz  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  the 
summer  of  1871  he  made  a  maimetic  survey  of  Belgi- 
um. In  1874  the  Admiralty  Board  selected  the  liev. 
S.  J.  Perry  to  direct  the  expedition  sent  to  Kerguelen 
Island  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  In  1882  he 
was  sent  out  with  Father  Sidgreaves  to  take  observa- 
tions of  the  second  transit  or  Venua  in  Madagascar, 
where  he  also  made  magnetic  observations.  In  the 
later  period  of  his  life  he  studied  solar  physics. 

Flzmei,  Eudorey  a  Belgian  statesman,  bom  in  1828; 
died  March  2,  1890.  He  was  elected  a  Deputy  for 
Charleroi  in  1857,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  Liberal 
majority,  over  which  liis  talents  and  his  character  soon 
gave  him  a  strong  influence.  In  the  conflict  over  the 
schools  he  took  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  attitude. 
In  January,  186S,  he  entered  the  reconstituted  Cabi- 
net of  Fr^re-Orban  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
represented  Belgium  twice  in  the  oonfeienoes  of  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union,  was  King  Leopold's  adviser 
in  the  African  enterprise,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  negoti- 
ate with  France  a  delimitation  of  the  boundary  in  the 
Mobangi  region,  and  soon  afterward  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Congo. 

Fontmaran,  Count  Aimaxid  de,  a  French  author*  bom 
near  Avignon,  July  16, 1811 ;  died  there,  March  29, 
1890.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  distinguished 
in  the  magistracy,  studied  at  the  ColUge  StI  Louis, 
became  in  1838  a  writer  for  the  ^*  Gaaette  du  Midi,*' 
founded  the  ''Album  d' Avignon,"  and  made  a  na- 
tional reputation  by  his  "Causeries  provinciales,'* 
published  in  '*  La  Quotidienne."  His  moat  famous 
work  is  *^  Jeadis  de  Madame  Charbonneau."  He  was 
for  twenty-three  years  feuiltetonitU  for  the  **  Gaxette 
de  France,"  writing  more  than  1,50<)  artiolea,  many 
of  whicli  were  reprinted  in  book  form.  He  was  a 
stanch  Catholic  and  Legitimist  and  a  caustic  critic 
of  Balzac  and  George  Sand,  and  more  reoentiy  of 
Zola,  and  was  genenuly  esteemed. as  a  £ur  and  con- 
scientious writer. 
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PlratMJafpodoi  Bldnio,  Baron  tod.  od  Austrian  states- 
man, bom  m  Hamburg  in  1628 ;  died  in  Trieste,  Bee 
15,  1890.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Austrian  consul-gen- 
eral in  Hamburg.  After  completing  his  studies  in 
Innsbruck,  Prague,  Gdttingcn,  and  Heidelberg^  he 
entered  the  pubnc  service,  was  enmloyed  in  Tneste 
and  other  southern  districts  as  an  official  in  the  finan- 
cial administration  fVom  1850  till  1862,  then  entered  the 
Ministry  of  the  Marine,  and  subsequently  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  negotiated 
the  treaties  with  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  In 
1871  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Trieste,  and  on 
Jan.  15, 1872^  he  entered  the  Auersjierg  Cabinet  as 
Minister  of  Fmance.  The  financial  crisis  of  1878  and 
the  renewal  of  the  Hungarian  Ansgleich  occurred 
during  his  incumbency,  w  hen  Prince  Adolf  Auers- 
peiig  resigned.  Baron  Pretis  undertook  to  form  a  Ger- 
man-Liberal Cabinet,  and  failed  because  Dr.  Herbf^t, 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  party,  recalled  his  promise 
of  support.  He  remained  m  the  Provisional  Cabinet 
of  Stremayer  until  Count  Taaie  took  charge  of  the 
Government  in  1879.  He  was  then  restored  to  his 
post  in  Trieste,  and  was  an  adroit  and  successfiU  ad- 
ministrator criticisod  only  for  not  using  severe  enough 
measures  against  the  Irredentists. 

Mmoniti^  AntODloy  an  Italian  explorer,  bom  m  Milan 
in  J825 ;  died  in  lima,  Peru,  early  in  December,  1890. 
He  went  to  Pem  in  1850,  explored  Tarapadi  in  1853- 
'54,  and  the  provinces  of  Huanuco  and  Huamalies  in 
1855-'57.  visited  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Incas,  in 
1858,  ana  the  eastem  forests  of  Santa  Anna  next ;  navi- 
gated the  Peruvian  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  in 
the  wild  forest  region  ot  Caravaya  traced  the  courses 
of  the  San  Gavan  and  Ayapata  rivers.  Altogether 
he  spent  twenty  years  in  exploring  every  part  of  the 
Peruvian  republic  and  studying  its  geology  and  natu- 
ral history,  his  \s»i  journey  tudng  him  through  the 
Amazonian  provinces  to  the  confines  of  Brazil.  In 
1878  the  Peruvian  Govenmient  made  arrangements 
to  print  his  great  work,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 
The  preliminary  volumes  of  the  work,  which  is  en- 
titled "  El  Pern,"  appeared  in  1874, 1876,  and  1880, 
and  other  volumes  dealing  with  the  physical  geogra- 
phv,  geologv,  mineralogy,  botany.  zoOlogv,  and  eth- 
nology of  the  countrv  were  to  follow.  The  Chilian 
invaders,  who  plundered  the  national  library,  de- 
stroyed a  whole  edition  of  the  fourth  volume.  After 
the  evacuation  of  Lima  by  the  Chilians  in  1888,  Dr. 
Baimondi  resumed  his  labors,  but  was  not  able  to  get 
the  work  into  good  shape  again. 

fiogen,  Jamei  Edwin  Thoold,  an  English  political 
economist,  born  in  1828 :  died  in  Oxford,  Oct.  18, 1890. 
He  was  educated  at  King^s  College,  London,  and  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford,  obtained  a  first-class  in  classics 
in  1846,  but  had  no  onanoe  for  a  fellowship  under  tlie 
old  system,  since  reformed,  took  holy  orders,  and  for 
some  years  was  incumbent  of  a  poor  parish  near  Ox- 
ford. In  later  years  he  became  an  aggressive  oppo- 
nent of  the  Church,  dropped  his  title  of  reverend,  and 
was  instrumental  in  having  a  law  passed  to  enable 
clergymen  who  have  divested  themselves  of  their  of- 
fice to  become  rid  of  their  political  disabilities.  He 
returned  to  Oxford  as  a  private  tutor,  assumed  various 
ofiices  in  the  university  administration,  married  a 
relative  of  Richard  Col>den,  with  whom  and  Bright 
he  became  intimate,  and  a:N:iuired  a  high  reputation 
for  classical  scholarship  and  varied  knowledge.  The 
rejection  by  the  Clarendon  Press  of  an  Aristotelian 
dictionary  on  which  he  had  spent  much  time  and 
labor  wan  a  sore  disappointment.  In  1861  he  pub- 
lished **  Education  in  Oxford ;  its  Aims,  its  Aids,  and 
its  Rewards."  This  was  followed  by  "  The  Law  of 
Settiement  a  Cause  of  Crime"  and  ^*  Aristotle's 
Ethics."  Securing  the  Dmmmond  professorship  of 
Political  Economy  in  1862,  he  confined  his  studies 
henceforth  to  this  sub^ieot.    In  1866  appeared  the  fiirst 

Eirt  of  his  "  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  Eng- 
nd  from  1269  to  1792."  This  work  contained  the 
results  of  a  research  and  comparison  of  the  accounts 
of  Morton  and  other  Oxford  colleges,  from  which  he 
drew  the  deduction  that  hostile  combinations  and  leg- 


islation have  been  the  cause  of  poverty  among  the 
working  classes^  and  union  for  the  defense  of  their 
interests  the  chief  source  of  their  improvement.  In 
1868  he  published  a  text- book  of  political  economy  for 
the  use  of  schooU  and  colleges.  As  a  lecturer,  Prof. 
Rogers  was  as  entertaining  as  he  was  learned,  but  the 
tenaency  of  his  teachings  was  deemed  subversive  by 
the  Conservatives,  who  opposed  his  re-election  in 
1868  and  gave  the  chair  to  Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  a 
Libera]  also,  but  not  a  Radical.  His  defeat  on  polit- 
ical grounds  naturally  drove  him  into  the  field  of 
party  politics.  He  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  Ibr 
Scarborough  in  1874,  and  in  the  general  election  of 
1880  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Southwark.  When 
that  borough  was  divided  by  the  Redistribution  act, 
he  was  retumed  in  1886  for  JBermondsev,  but  in  1886, 
having  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  home-rule  pol- 
icy, he  was  defeated  by  a  Conservntive.  He  published 
in  1884  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,"  and  in 
1887  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  ^*  History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices,"  bringing  the  work  to  a  con- 
clusion. A  series  of  lectures  dehvered  in  Worcester 
College  in  1 887-' 88  were  issued  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Economic  Inteipretation  of  History."  His  historical 
investigations  m  social  economy  and  the  conclusions 
that  had  affi^ighted  the  representatives  of  wealth  came 
to  be  appreciated  bv  thinKing  people,  and  when  Prof. 
Bonamy  Price  died  in  1888,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbuir, 
who  was  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  Mr. 
Goschen,  who  was  a  member  of  the  board  charged 
with  the  election  of  a  successor,  which  no  longer  took 
place  in  open  convocation,  threw  the  weight  of  their 
influence  m  favor  of  restoring  their  fierce  and  nncom- 

Eromising  political  adversary  to  the  chair  fVom  which 
e  had  been  ousted  twenty  years  before.  Prof. 
Thorold  Bogers's  contributions  to  political  and  eco- 
nomical literature,  besides  his  great  original  work  and 
other  books  already  mentioned^  were  numerous 'and 
valuable.  He  prepared  an  edition  of  the  speeches  of 
John  Bright  (1868),  edited  Cobden's  speeches  also, 
and  publisned  a  volume  entitled  '*  Cobden  and  Mod- 
em Political  Opinion  "  (1878) ;  produced  an  annotated 
edition  of  Adam  Smith's  '*WeaJthof  Nations  "print- 
ed at  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  compiled  and  edited, 
with  historical  elucidations,  the  **  Protests  of  the 
House  of  Lords."  His  daughter  was  the  first  woman 
admitted  to  the  Oxford  examinations,  in  which  she 
acquitted  herself  with  a  distinction  that  would  have 
won  for  a  male  student  a  first-class  in  classical  studies, 
while  one  of  his  sons  passed  the  mathematical  exam- 
inations with  extraordinary  brilliancy. 

Bosebezy,  Hannah  de  BotoBohild,  countess  of,  died  at 
Dalmeny,  Scotland,  Nov.  19,  1890.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Baron  Mever  Amschel  de  Kothschild, 
known  not  only  as  a  financier  but  as  a  lover  of  art 
and  owner  of  race  horses.  She  was  carefully  educat- 
ed, and  learned  early  to  take  an  interest  in  the  phil- 
anthropic schemes  in  which  her  family  engaged  and 
to  collect  art  treasures  for  her  father's  great  house  at 
Mentmore,  which  came  to  her,  with  all  hb  enormous 
fortune,  when  he  died  in  1874.  In  1878  she  married 
the  young  Earl  of  Rosebery,  who  had  made  himself 
famous  in  political  life.  She  was  the  third  woman 
of  her  lamilv  to  take  a  Christian  husband  without 
renouncing  tne  Jewish  faith.  She  made  herself  con- 
spicuous before  the  public  by  engaging  with  zeal  and 
labor  in  the  promotion  of  works  of  charity.  Besides 
supporting  liberally  the  Jewish  charities  of  London, 
ahe  supenntended  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  Egyptian  war,  became  president 
of  the  Scottish  branch  of  Queen  Victoria's  Institute 
for  Nurses,  was  one  of  the  conveners  of  the  section 
for  women's  industries  in  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  of 
1886,  and  in  1889  took  the  chief  part  in  organizing  the 
Scottish  Home  Industries  Association. 

Safflf  Aaialioi  an  Italian  patriot,  bom  in  1819;  died 
in  Forli,  April  10,  1890.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  tne  Roman  revolution  of  1848,  was  elected 
to  the  Parliament  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  was 
made  Minister  of  the  1  nterior.  This  office  he  resigned 
to  become  one  of  the  Triumvirate,  of  which  Mazzini 
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and  Armellini  were  the  other  membeni.  When 
French  troops  occupied  Rome,  Saffi  and  other  revo- 
lutioDorv  leeuiers  fled  to  Switzerland  and  later  took 
refufiro  m  En^^lond.  Saffl  and  Mazzini  from  their 
foreign  home  xwntinued  to  inB{)ire  theur  countrymen 
with  the  love  of  freedom,  and  in  1800  they  returned 
to  Italy,  and  Saffi  was  elected  to  Parliament.  As  a 
memberof  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  lawle.ss 
conditions  of  Basiiicata,  Otranto,  and  other  provinces, 
he  was  instrumental  in  inducing  the  local  authorities 
and  private  persons  to  organize  and  combine  for  the 
suppression  of  brigandai^e.  He  retained  his  seat  ihree 
years,  and  then  resigned  because  he  could  not  coun- 
tenance the  definite  acceptance  of  monarchical  institu- 
tions. He  was  a  count  by  birth,  but  discarded  the 
title  in  youth.  Deputations  from  every  town  in  Italy 
were  pre!»ent  at  his  obsequies. 

SalamftTiM,  Lieutenant-Ocneral,  Captain-Generol  of 
Cuba,  bom  about  1820;  died  in  Havana,  Feb.  6^  1890. 
He  was  a  representative  of  the  ancient  nobility  of 
Castile,  a  grandee  of  the  first  class.  He  was  a  junior 
officer  m  the  force  sent  to  Italy  under  Gen.  Cordoba 
to  defend  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  He  took 
a  decided  stand  in  support  of  the  monarchical  consti- 
tution in  Spain,  and  aisplayed  strategical  abilities  of 
a  hiffh  order  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Carlists,  ris- 
ing oy  rapid  stages  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army. 
As  Governor  of  ACala^  he  wrested  tVom  the  Carlists 
the  key  to  their  position  on  the  Elbro  by  a  hazardous 
but  successtUl  manoeuvre,  and,  engaging  them  at  a 
disadvantage,  compelled  a  hasty  retreat.  Being  un- 
able to  obtain  re-entbrcements  fVom  Gen.  Martinez 
Campos,  he  held  his  position  and  sent  a  part  of  his 
own  force  to  fud  the  commanding  general  in  his  oper- 
ations. Some  time  afterward  he  took  a  force  to  the 
relief  of  Tortosa  on  a  train  driven  at  full  speed  over 
a  dilapidated  and  abandoned  railroad  track,  through 
a  country  ftill  of  hostile  guerrilleros.  When  the 
Carlists  were  finally  defeated,  Gen.  Salamanca,  who 
had  earned  the  chief  credit,  became  a  prominent 
figure  in  politics.  He  was  elected  to  the  Cortes,  and 
sub8e<iuently  was  made  a  Senator  for  life.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  military  legislation,  securing  improve- 
ments in  the  barracks,  the  introduction  of  ambu- 
lances, and  other  reforms.  The  revelations  of  incom- 
petency, oppres.sion,  and  corruption  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cuba  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the 
general  to  the  captain-generalship.  He  planned  a  sys- 
tem of  military  roads  that  would  enable  the  Spanish 
troops  to  keep  the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  con- 
trol, but  died  before  the  work  was  well  bepun. 

Sdhlienuumi  Hehuriohi  a  German  archnologist,  bom  in 
Kalkhorst,  MecklenbuTg-Schwerin,  in  1822 ;  died  In 
Naples,  Italy,  Dec.  26,  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  Lutheran  pastor,  and  was  intended  for  a  uni- 
versity career,  but  stress  of  family  circumstances 
prevented  the  plan  bem^  carried  out.  He  was  taught 
the  gr«->undwork  of  Liitin  and  Greek  at  home,  and 
from  an  early  age  showed  a  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  the  stones  and  legend?*  connected  with  the 
Homeric  epo*.  In  the  autobiographical  sketch  pre- 
fi.xed  to  his  **  Hios ''  he  says  that  even  as  a  boy  he  was 
certain  that  remains  pn)ving  the  credibility  of  the 
Homeric  poems  could  be  found  by  digiring  at  the 
traditional  site  of  Trov.  As  it  became  necessary  that 
youn^  8chHemann  should  go  to  trade,  ho  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  grocer  of  Fiirstenlierg  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  here  he  remained  for  five  years.  His 
ambition,  however,  wa^  not  quenched,  and'he  devoted 
every  leisure  moment  of  a  working  life  to  study  and 
the  acquisition  of  languages,  lie  finally  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  found  employment  in  a  lar?e 
mercantile  house  and  the  opportunity  to  gratify  his 
love  of  learning  under  better  condition'*.  He  had 
now  become  familiar  with  seven  foreitrn  languai^-* — 
EniTliflli,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian.  Portuguese, 
and  Kussian — jmd  his  knowled<re  of  the  latter-named 
tongue  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  mer- 
cantile agent  in  1846.  He  shortly  afterward  went 
into  business  for  himself  and  was  very  successful  in 
acquiring  wealth  at  the  Bussian  capital.    In  Ib&i  he 


added  Swedish  and  Polish  to  his  trophies  as  a  linguist, 
and  it  is  stated  that  in  1856  he  mastered  the  mod- 
em Greek  or  Komaic  in  six  weeks  with  the  aBsi>tanoe 
of  two  friends  from  Athens;  and  that  within  three 
months  he  had  so  pushed  his  acquaintance  with  an- 
cient Greek  as  to  read  the  wide  ranffc  of  the  claasic 
writers  with  ease.  Schliemacn  now  ocgan  to  devote 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  Greek  scholarship,  and 
read  and  reread  the  '*  Ilhid  "  and  "  Odyssey"  so  oiiea 
that  he  knew  them  nearly  by  heart  He  traveled  exten- 
sively in  1858-'59  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  <*er- 
many,  Italy,  £^pt,  and  Syria,  and  added  Arabic  to 
his  store  of  tongues.  On  retuming  to  St.  Pcterabnrg 
to  perfect  himself  in  speaking  Arabic,  with  a  view  to 
the  excavations  in  the  Troad  which  he  had  in  mind, 
he  read  the  *' Arabian  Nigbte"  aloud,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Arab  professora.  and  prepared  himself  in 
every  way^  for  his  work.  He  retired  definitely  from 
business  in  18C8,  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune,  and 
again  set  out  on  a  tour  of  travel  and  study.  He  vis- 
ited northern  Africa  (including  E^cypt)  and  southern 
Italy  in  the  pursuit  of  archfBologioal  knowledge,  and 
in  1864  he  spent  considerable  time  in  Paris  studying 
universal  history.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  he 
began  a  jouraejr  around  the  world,  which  occupied  two 
years,  and  which  he  partly  recorded  in  his  **  China 
and  Japan.**  During  the  winter  of  1867-'68  he  de- 
voted himself  zealously  to  tlie  further  studv  of  hiatory 
and  archax>Iogy  under  the  distinguished  Buele,  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  and  formerly  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. The  following  year  he  published  hia  ^^  Ithaquc, 
le  P^loponn^.  et  Troie,"  pvin^  an  account  of  his 
travels  m  1868  m  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  plain  of  Troy,  with  the  results  of 
nis  studies  of  the  Cyclopean  remains  of  Aif^lia  and  of 
the  sreography  of  the  Troad.  In  the  above  journey  he 
partly  rol lowed  the  track  of  Ulysses  and  began  his 
search  for  the  site  of  Troy.  The  problem  involved  in 
the  site  of  Troy  and  the  credibility  of  the  Homeric 
story,  of  which  Schliemann  was  a  strict  construction- 
ist, may  here  be  briefly  stated.  The  consensus  ol  Ho- 
meric criticism  has  been  against  the  original  unilr  of 
the  "  Iliad"  and  "  i)dysBey,"  and  ha**  resolved  tnem 
into  a  collection  of  ancient*patriotic  legends  which  fi- 
nally became  cr^-stallized,  like  the  Arthurian  myths 
or  the  Nibelungenleid  in  after-times.  The  historie 
fact  involved  in  Homer's  description  of  the  fdege 
and  destruction  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks  has  also  beoi 
seriousl^r  discredited  in  pursuance  of  the  same  method 
of  criticism.  It  was  Schliemann's  hope  to  verify  the 
existence  of  such  a  city  as  that  depicted  in  the  '*  Iliad  " 
by  excavation,  and  so  to  fumisii  exact  proof  of  the 
tmth  of  Homer.  The  Ilium  of  history,  known  aa  the 
New  Ilium,  as  distinguished  IVom  tfie  Ilium  of  tra- 
dition, was  founded  about  100  b.  c,  and  it  had  been 
the  popular  belief  of  antiquity  that  this  was  built  on 
the  mins  of  the  old  citv,  though  many  ancient 
authorities  rather  declared  for  the  "village  oX  the 
Ilians,"  a  small  town  about  three  miles  distant  The 
opinion  of  most  modem  archaeologists  and  scholars 
who  accepted  the  reality  of  ancient  Troy,  however, 
had  settled  on  the  village  of  Bunarbashi.  about  ^ve 
miles  .south  of  New  Hium,  as  the  site  filling  best  the 
conditions  of  the  Homeric  story.  Excavation  here  re- 
vealed no  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  and  Schlie- 
mann became  convinced  that  the  tomb  of  the  ancient 
city  must  be  sought  in  the  mound  of  Hissarlik,  an 
Arab  villas©  near  the  ruins  of  New  Ilium.  To  this 
spot  armed  with  a  firman  fh)m  the  Porte,  he  returned 
in  1 S70,  and  at  his  own  expense  began  to  excavate,  con- 
tinuing the  work  with  some  interruptions  for  three 
yean*.  In  1 874  nptx>ared  '*  Trojanische  .A.llerthOmer," 
or  "  Troy  and  its  Remains,"  describing  the  results  of 
his  work.  He  found  traces  of  two  cities  and  afterward 
of  three  others^:  the  uj^per  one  Greek,  as  was  shown 
from  coins  of  the  ngu  of  Constantino  exhumed,  and 
about  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  he  discovered  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  and  much  older  city  with  beautiful 
pottery  of  archaic  pattern ,  jewelry,  etc.  Here  heclutned 
to  have  found  the  ruined  palace  of  Priam  with  its 
abandoned  treasure  and  a  large  number  of  helmeted 
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skeletODfl,  with  other  relics  pointing  unmista^bly  to 
the  legendflry  Troy.  His  book  aroused  bitter  con- 
troversy and  his  critics  ni^d  that  his  proofs  were 
entirely  insufficient  to  establish  his  contention,  in 
view  of  the  many  inconsistencies  involved  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Homeric  narrative.  The  same  year  Dr. 
Schliemann,  with  the  consent  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, turned  his  attention  to  Mvcenie,  the  capital  of 
Arffoiis  and  the  legendary  seat  of  A^memnon,  which 
he  nad  visited  and  surveyed  in  186y.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Acropolis  were  well  defined,  and  it  was 
called  by  the  villagers  the  Fort  of  Agamemnon,  where 
they  also  showed  what  was  known  as  the  treasury 
of  Atreus.  Excavations  were  made  with  a  force  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  laborers  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  outer  wall  were  speedily  uncovered, 
within  which  Dr.  Schliemann  discovered  elaborately 
sculptured  slabs,  which  he  believed  to  be  tombstones. 
Ancient  tradition  speaks  of  the  sepulchre  of  Atreus 
and  of  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his  companions, 
who  were  slain  by  ^gisthus.  The  sculptures  on  the 
slabs  corresponded  wim  those  of  the  Gate  of  the  Lions 
in  the  Acropolis.  Below  one  row  of  the  tombstones,  at 
a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  beneath  the  surlaoe  of  the  rock, 
was  tound  a  square  tomb  with  a  number  of  golden 
ornaments.  Below  the  other  row  was  uncovered 
another  laxge  excavation  surrounded  by  a  Cvdopean 
wall,  and  containing  bodies  with  many  goloen  orna- 
ments. In  the  close  vicinity  he  unearthed  twelve 
other  sepulchres  and  a  Cyclopean  tomb  in  which  were 
found  ornaments  of  jasper,  whorls  of  blue  stone,  and 
painted  arduuo  vases.  The  circle  of  slabs  marking 
these  tombs,  about  655  feet  round,  displayed  archaic 
sculptures  in  bas-relief.  Near  the  Gate  of  the  lions 
he  excavated  a  great  treasury  containing  manv  pre- 
cious articles,  dome  shaped  like  the  treasur;{r  of  Atreus. 
Many  idols  of  Oriental  type,  fifteen  varieties  of  jew- 
elry, weapons  and  other  articles  of  bronze,  vases, 
and  engraved  jewels  were  found  here.  Adjoining 
tills  treasury  he  excavated  a  series  of  ancient  walls 
and  corridors  leading  to  a  Cyclopean  house  which 
contained  various  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  Near 
the  circle  of  tombstones  where  he  had  begun  to 
excavate  a  vast  house  was  uncovered  with  many 
chambers  and  corridors,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  royal  palace.  Many  interesting 
implements  and  articles  of  lewelry  were  found^  terra- 
cotta vases  painted  with  the  figures  of  wamors  in 
armor,  many  of  them  with  crocodiles  as  handles  and 
engraved  with  what  might  be  hieroglyphics,  and  vases 
of  brass.  Dr.  Schliemann's  belief  was  that  he  had 
found  the  genuine  relics  of  Agamemnon  and  the  an- 
cient race  or  ArgiVe  kings.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  remains  date  far  back  to  prehistoric  days. 
The  account  of  these  excavations  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1877  in  his  **  Mycenae ;  a.  Narrative  of  Re- 
searehes  and  Discoveries  at  Mycense  and  Tiryns," 
to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  contributed  a  preface.  But 
though  the  name  of  Tiryns  appears  on  the  title  page, 
it  was  not  till  some  yeare  later  that  the  doctor,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  D5rpfeld,  undertook  the  system- 
atio  excavation  of  the  latter  site,  the  fabled  capital  of 
Perseus  and  long  famous  for  its  Cyclopean  waUs. 
Just  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  book  on  Mycen89 
Dr.  Schliemann  visited  Enirland,  bringing  with  him 
the  treasures  of  Hissarlik,  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  was  his  intention  to 
have  made  them  a  gift  to  the  British  Museum,  but  he 
took  umbrage  at  satirical  remarks  at  the  expense  of 
his  scholarship  published  in  some  of  the  English 
papers^  and  transferred  his  gift  to  the  Soyal  Museum 
at  Berlin,  to  which  his  will  finally  bequeathes  them. 
Dr.  Sohhemann,  however,  was  received  with  many 
honors  in  Enghuid.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
other  learned  bodies  admitted  him  to  their  fellowship, 
and  the  Uuiversitv  of  Oxford  made  him  a  D.  C.  L. 
Queen's  College  also  elected  him  an  honorary  fellow, 
a  compliment  which  he  shares  with  two  other  great 
archsologist'*.  Dr.  Bireh  and  M.  Maspero.  The 
spoils  of  toe  tombs  of  MycensB  became  the  property  of 
too  Greek  Government,  where  they  are  admirably  ex- 
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hibited  at  one  of  the  museums  of  Athens.  In  1878- 
'79  Dr.  Schliemann  turned  his  attention  once  more  to 
the  Troad,  and  resumed  his  du;gings  at  Hissarlik. 
His  investigation  was  rewarded  oy  finding  a  sixth 
subterranean  city,  and  he  now  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ancient  Ilium  must  be  identified  with  the 
third  city  from  the  top  instead  of  the  second.  These 
revised  views  with  an  account  of  his  researches  were 
published  in  1880  under  the  name  of  **  Ilios,  the  City 
and  Country  of  the  Trojans,"  and  it  contained  pref- 
ace, notes,  and  appendices  by  such  famous  scholars 
as  Profs.  Budolt  Virehow,  Max  Mtiller,  A.  H. 
Sayce,  J.  P.  MahaflV,  H.  Brugsch  Bev,  M.  E.  Bur- 
nouf,  and  others.  In  1882  Dr.^  Schliemann's  steps 
were  once  more  drawn  to  this  fascinating  region,  and 
the  results  of  still  ftirther  investigation  were  recorded 
in  **  Troja,  Results  of  the  Latest 'Besearehes  and  Dis- 
coveries on  tho  Site  of  Homer's  Troy,"  to  which  book 
Prof.  Sayce  contributed  an  introduction.  In  this  he 
announced  his  conviction  that  the  second  city  from 
tho  bottom  was  the  legendary  Troy.  Ue  claims  to 
have  finally  proved  tho  existence  of  a  great  city  de- 
stroyed by  a  catastrophe,  and  that  the  hiU  of  Hissiarlik 
was  only  its  acropolis,  while  the  lower  city  extend- 
ing around  was  the  site  of  the  kter  Ilium :  and 
finally  that  these  conditions  fully  answerea  Uie 
Homeric  description.  The  controversy  over  Schlie- 
mann's discoveries,  humorously  known  as  tiie 
"  Modem  War  of  Troy,"  has  raged  spasmodically 
ever  since  they  were  first  announced,  and  one  of  the 
roost  notable  attacks  was  that  made  by  Capt.  Boet- 
ticher,  who  asserted  that  the  ruins  unearthed  at 
Hissarlik  were  not  those  of  ancient  cities,  but  of  a 
great  necropolis.  The  investigations,  however,  of 
such  scholars  as  Stephen,  Neumann,  and  Yirchow 
through  the  tunnels  and  galleries  made  by  Schlie- 
mann was  fatal  to  Boetticher's  argument.  Again  last 
summer  (1890}  the  ^eat  excavator  returned  to  the 
work  at  Hissarlik  and  made  important  new  discover- 
ies. In  1884  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  DOrpfeld  ex- 
plored the  acropolis  and  Pakce  of  the  iCings  at 
Tiryns.  These  structures  were  completely  uncovered, 
showing  the  design,  method  of  Duildmg,  style  of 
ornamentation,  ^tc.  The  strong  analogies  between 
the  remains  at  Tiryns  and  those  at  MycensB  and  Or- 
cbomenos  led  Schliemann  to  believe  that  all  these 
cities  had  been  destroyed  at  a  remote  prelustorie 
period.  *^ Tiryns"  was  published  in  1885.  The 
same  year  he  investigated  tne  tumulus  at  Marathon, 
which  had  been  by  tradition  assigned  as  the  burial 
place  of  the  dead  slain  in  battle  at  that  site.  While 
many  archaic  remains  of  interest  were  exhumed, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  the  polyandrion 
of  the  192  Athenians  slain  in  battle  with  the  Persians. 
The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  life  was  spent  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  built  a  marble  palace  and  en- 
tertained scholare  with  princely  hospitality  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  had  married  a  Greek  ladjr  for 
a  second  wife^  his  first  having  been  a  Russian  Irom 
whom  he  obtained  a  divorce  in  Indianapolis.  United 
States  in  18C8.  While  it  will  remain  more  tnan  aoubtfhl 
whether  the  relics  of  the  prehistoric  citv  discovered 
by  him  were  the  remains  of  the  city  wnose  fall  was 
the  traditional  basis  of  the  tale  of  'Troy,  his  contri- 
butions as  a  discoverer  are  in  many  respects  trans- 
cendent. By  his  ^orts  our  knowledge  or  civilization 
in  Greece  and  the  Levant  has  been  extended  back 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  His  enthusiasm  probablv 
was  a  seriouflL  detriment  to  exact  and  judicious  schol- 
aifehip,  and  led  him  into  many  blundera  of  detail  and 
errors  of  oonduMon.  Yet  without  this  he  never 
could  have  stirred  up  the  interest  in  tlie  archeology  \ 
of  prehistoric  Greece  which  has  led  and  is  leading 
to  so  many  important  results.  He  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  spade  as  an  instrument  of  investigation 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  Sir  Henry  Austen 
Layard,  who  excavated  at  ancient  Nineveh  and  liud 
the  foundation  of  Assyriology.  To  the  impulse  giv- 
en by  his  discoveries  may  be  credited  the  valuable 
work  done  in  recent  years  in  excavaUng  in  Egypt  and 
Greece.    The  results  of  his  discoveries,  though  not 
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always  ooinddent  with  his  own  theories,  showed  that 
the  evidence  of  tradition  was  more  trustworthy  than 
it  had  been  believed  to  be  under  the  new  school  of 
historic  criticism.  They  offered  new  materials  and 
a  new  problem  to  nineteenth  century  scholarship. 
Whatever  the  critics  of  Dr.  Schliemann  may^  have  to 
say  as  to  the  specific  theories  of  the  Homeric  period 
wnich  he  deduced  from  his  researches,  the  consensus 
of  judgment  will  assuredly  credit  him  with  having 
been  one  of  the  most  powerftil  factors  in  stmiulatinff 
the  scholarship  of  the  affo  in  which  he  lived  and 
having  set  a  grand  model  for  men  of  wealthy  and 
cultivated  leisure  to  follow.  Dr.  Schliemann*s  re- 
mains were  carried  to  Athens  and  interred  on  the 
mound  of  Colonos  by  the  side  of  tiie  German  archtt- 
oloffist  Ottfried  Mtiller. 

MhnltL  Lsonhazd,  a  German  educator,  bom  in 
'  Eupen,  March  6.  1807 :  died  in  London,  May  28, 
1890.  He  was  eaucated  at  Bonn,  where  he  was  the 
tutor  of  Prince  Albert  and  afterward  a  teacher  in  the 
gymnasium.  Blarrying  an  English  woman,  he  settled 
in  England  in  1886,  and  wrote  on  historical  and  edu- 
cational subjects.  In  1844  ho  published  notes  that 
he  had  taken  at  Bonn  of  Niebuhr*s  lectures  on  Bo- 
man  history  in  continuation  of  the  *'  History  of  Rome." 
From  1846  till  1866  he  was  rector  of  the  Boy  al  Hi^h 
School  at  Edinburgh,  attaining  a  high  reputation  by 
his  success  as  a  teacher  and  by  bia  learned  works  on 
daasical  subjects.  He  was  prindpal  of  the  Inter- 
national College  at  Isleworth  from  1866  till  1874,  and 
afterward  classical  examiner  to  the  University  of  Lon- 
don till  1884.  Besides  making  important  contribu- 
tions to  Dr.  William  Smithes  classical  dictionaries 
and  to  the  "Penny  CyclopcecUa**  and  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  "  JSnoyclopsedia  Britannica,"  Dr. 
Bchmltz  edited  translations  of  Niebuhr's  lectures  on 
**  Ancient  History  "  and  "  Ancient  Geography  and 
Ethnolo<ry  "  (1863) ;  projected  and  editeathe  "Clas- 
sical Museum  *^  from  1844  till  1860  ;  and  published  a 
"  Popular  History  of  Bome,"  a  "  Popular  Histoir  of 
Greece,"  Grammara  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, a  "  Manual  of  Ancient  History "  (1865) :  a 
^'  l&ual  of  Ancient  Geography  "  (1857) ;  a  •*  Manu- 
al of  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (1859)  ;  a 
"  Grammar  of  the  German  Language"  (1876)  ;  and 
a  "History  of  Latin  Literature*^  (1877). 

SeUiTi  Aierandw  Onig^  a  Scottish  polittcian,  bom  in 
Morvioh,  Sutherlandshire,  in  1835;  died  in  Sussex, 
Jan.  16, 1890.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  taking  a 
flrat-class  in  classics,  in  1856,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1862.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  assistant 
commissioner  on  the  Education  Commission  for  Scot- 
land, and  as  legal  secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  in 
1870-'74,  he  assisted  in  arranging  the  details  of  tiie 
board  school  system  for  Scotland.  He  was  also  a 
commissioner  on  the  working  of  the  truck  act^,  and 
was  on  the  oommlasion  to  investigate  Scottish  endowed 
institutions.  He  became  on  active  party  manager,  and 
contributed  greatiy  to  the  Liberal  success  in  1880  by 
his  work  in  the  Central  Liberal  Association,  but 
failed  to  secure  a  seat  for  himself.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1882  for  Haddington,  and  in  1885  was  elected 
in  one  of  the  divisions  of  Lanarkshire.  He  followed 
Lord  Hartington  when  the  Liberal  Unionists  seceded 
on  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  home-rule 
scheme,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
allies  of  the  Con»ervatives,  but  was  nevertheless  re- 
turned in  1886.  In  Parliament  he  was  a  ready  debater, 
though  his  reputation  was  founded  mainiy  on  his 
work  as  Liberal-Unionist  whip  down  to  1888  and  on 
his  sliare  in  tiie  reparation  or  legislation. 

SeUiTi  WUliam  loong,  a  Scottish  author,  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  m  Morvich  in  1825 ;  died  near 
Dairy,  Galloway,  Oct.  12,  1890.  He  w&s  educated  at 
Edinourgh  Academy,  the  Univeraity  of  Glasgow,  and 
Balliol  College.  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  served  as  assistant  professor  at  Durham. 
Glas^w,  and  St.  Andrew's,  became  Professor  of 
Greek  at  the  last-named  univeraity.  and  in  1868  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Humanity  at  Edinburgh. 
Prof.  Sellar  was  a  contributor  to  "  Fraaer's  Maga- 


zine" and  the  "North  British  Beview''  and  the 
author  of  "Boman  Poets  of  the  Angnstan  Age*^ 
and  "Boman  Poets  of  the  Bepublic*'  He  also 
prepared  the  articles  on  Catullus,  Plautns,  Horace, 
Viigil,  Ovid,  and  othen  for  the  last  edition  of  the 
**  EncyclopsBoia  Britannica." 

Bfailmtfles,  a  Greek  literary  impostor,  bom  about 
1815 ;  died  in  Albania  in  October,  1890.  He  had  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages, 
histoiy,  and  antiquities,  which  he  used  only  ior  par- 
poses  of  fbrgery  and  cheating.  He  offered  a  manu- 
script of  Homer  written  on  lotus  leaves,  which  was 
examined  by  a  committee  of  Greek  echolan  at  Athens, 
one  of  whom,  belbre  the  bargain  was  condnded, 
chanced  to  discover  that  the  text  was  the  i 


Wolff's  edition,  including  even  the  typographical 
blundera.  feimonides  swindled  Ismail  Pasha  cat  of  a 
large  sum  bv  selling  him  a  foi^red  manoscript  of 
Anstotie,  and  deceived  the  anthontiea  of  the  Britlah 
Museum  with  a  false  letter  from  Belisarius  to  JosUn- 
ian.  He  sold  two  fabricated  lettera  purporting  to 
have  passed  between  Pericles  and  Alcibtades  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  Turkish  Vizier  was  m- 
duced  to  dig  np  an  apocr}'phal  document,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  his  fSnd  until  the  gardener  undeceiTed 
him.  Many  mora  were  the  exploits  of  the  cunning 
Greek,  who  succeeded  in  imposing  on  some  ci  the 
best  scholan  of  Europe  and  tne  Orient. 


Bmjthi  Sir  Wariagtan  W.,  an  English  mineralotfisC, 
Dorn  in  Naples,  Italy,  in  1817 ;  diM  in  London.  Jaoa 
19, 1890.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Admiral  W.  H. 


Smvth,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
briage,  winning,  in  1889,  a  traveling  scholanhip  that 
enabled  him  to  spend  four  yeara  in  studying  the 
mineral  products  and  mines  of  Germany,  Anstria, 
Hungary,  and  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  On  his 
return  he  was  employed  on  the  Geological  burvev  till 
1851,  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  mineralogy 
and  on  mining  in  the  newly  founded  Boyal  School  of 
Mines.  He  was  made  at  the  same  time  inspector  of 
mines  in  Cornwall  and  soon  afterword  chief  minenl 
inspector  under  the  Government.  He  was  honoraiy 
secretary  and  afterward  foreign  secretaiy  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  in  1866-^67  its  presidenL  In 
1879  ne  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  commission 
on  accidents  in  coal  mines,  and  for  seven  years  he  de- 
voted much  labor  to  the  investigation,  for  whi^  be 
was  knighted  in  1887.  He  contiiDuted  many  reports 
and  memoirs  to  technical  and  sdentific  litentnre  and 
was  the  author  of  "  A  Year  with  the  Turks '»  (1856) 
and  of  a  standard  work  entitled  "A  Budimentaiy 
Treatise  on  Coal  and  Coal  Mining"  (1867),  whi<A 
has  been  translated  into  the  principal  European  lan- 
guages and  into  Chinese. 

Humaan,  WflUam,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in  White- 
haven, Feb.  11,  1819  ;  <fied  in  York,  Dec.  25, 1990. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant.  His  early  education 
he  received  at  Shrewsbury  School  when  8amnd 
Butler,  afterward  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was  head 
master,  fW>m  which  he  went  up  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1840  took  his  degree,  obtaining  only  a. 
third-class  in  classics,  but  nevertheless  being  elected 
a  fellow  of  his  college.  The  Oxford  movement  did 
not  disturb  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  ordained  deaoon 
in  1842  and  priest  in  the  following  year,  preached  at 
Cuddcsdon  and  Guildford,  and  returned  in  1847  to 
Oxford  as  tutor  and  dean  in  Queen^s  College,  and  in 
1848  was  made  select  preacher.  .In  1858  he  delivered 
the  Hampton  Lectures,  his  subject  being  *^  The  Aton- 
ing Work  of  Christ."  In  tbe  same  year  he  published 
a  book  on  logic  entitied  "  Outiines  of  the  Keoeasary 
Laws  of  Thought,"  in  which  intellectual  philoE^ophy 
based  on  religion,  as  taught  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
was  clearly  and  succinctly  elucidated.  This  volume 
obtained  wide  recognition  in  orthodox  dreles  and  was 
used  as  a  text-book.  Having  married  in  1855,  be  was 
given  the  living  of  All  Souls,  Marylebone,  but  re- 
turned to  Oxford  a  few  months  afterward  as  jirovest 
of  Queen's  College,  to  which  post  was  added  m  1858 
the  preachenhip  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  in  1859  that  of 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen.    When  the  aee  of 
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Qlonoester  and  Bristol  beoame  Tscant  be  received  the 
appointment,  to  the  surprise  of  his  oontemporarios  in 
toe  Chuioh,  who  were  still  more  astonished  when  a 
little  more  than  a  year  later  he  was  promoted  to  be 
Arohbishop  of  York.  It  came  to  be  known  at  a  later 
period  that  his  advancement  was  due  to  the  friendship 
and  admiration  of  the  Queen.  While  he  was  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  he  edited  a  book  called 
*'  Aids  to  Faith,^'  written  in  answer  to  *'  Essays  and 
Reviews."  As  Archbishop  of  York  he  displaced 
executive  ability,  good  sense,  tact,  and  moderation. 
He  came  into  conflict  with  some  of  the  clergy  of  bis 
diocese  through  his  rigid  evangelical  Broad  Church 
orthodoxy,  and  in  a  mandamus  suit  before  the  civil 
court  he  argued  and  won  the  case  without  the  aid  of 
Lawyers.  I)r.  Thomson's  published  sermons  and 
Uieological  essays  were  numerous.  He  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  '*  Speaker's  Commentary,"  for  which  he 
prepared  the  ^*  Introduction  to  the  Gospels." 

TeQemadhe.  Jdho.  Baron,  of  Helmingliam  Castle, 
Suffolk,  an  English  agriculturist,  bom  at  his  father's 
seat  Lttisowes,  Salop.  England,  Pec.  5, 1805 ;  died  at 
Peckforton  Castle.  Cheshire,  Dec.  9, 1890.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Admiral  John  Richard  Delap  Holli- 
day.  and  changed  bis  patronymic  for  the  surname  of 
ToUemache,  in  right  or  his  mother.  Lady  Jane  Tolle- 
mache,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Lyonel,  third  Earl 
of  Bysart  When  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he  won 
a  100-yard  race  against  the  most  noted  profeasional  in 
England,  and  for  several  years  he  drove  the  London 
man  to  Ipswich,  gaining,  before  he  was  thirtv,  the 
reputation  of  bking  the  finest  whip  and  the  nand- 
aomest  man  of  his  time.  He  maintained  his  love  of 
field  sports  and  of  driving  a  four-ln-hand  to  the  very 
last.  Nothing,  as  he  told  the  writer,  delighted  him 
more  than  the  success  of  his  sons  in  the  cricket  fields 
and  other  games  at  Eaton  and  Oxford.  Lord  ToUe- 
mache was  the  model  landlord  of  England.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  for  many  years  his  London  ten- 
ant, has  repeatedly  directed  attention  to  the  consum- 
mate skill  with  wnich  he  administered  bis  two  large 
estates^ Helmingham.  in  Suffolk,  comprising  about 
7,000  acres,  and  Peckforton,  in  Cheshire,  26,000.  Al- 
though the  most  uncompromising  of  Tories,  ne  divided 
his  vast  proprties  into  small  holdings,  allotted  three 
acres  to  eacn  laborer  tor  garden,  grazing,  and  tillage, 
demanded  that  a  cow  and  a  pig  be  kept,  had  his  ten- 
ants tauj^ht  butter  and  cheese  making,  and  allowed 
them  time  to  cultivate  tiieir  holdings,  the  results  of 
his  liberal  policy  appearing  in  a  large  increase  of  the 
valuation  of  his  property  and  the  most  prottperous 
and  contented  tenantry  in  Great  Britain.  He  provid- 
ed mixed  schools  for  the  education  of  the  farmers' 
and  laborers'  children ;  but  alter  the  buildings  were 
erected  on  both  estates,  the  tenant  farmers  objected  to 
sending  their  sons  to  the  same  schools  with  the 
laborers'  children.  Lord  Tollemaohe  immediately 
solved  the  difficulty  by  sending  his  own  sons  to  the 
schools,  and,  as  he  said,  **to  their  own  undoubted 
advantage."  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  perhaps 
the  most  patriarchal  family  in  England — twenty-three 
sons  and  a  daughter.  He  traveled  in  this  countrv  and 
Mexioo  in  1650,  and  was  entertfdned  at  the  White 
House  during  the  brief  presidency  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and 
received  mudi  attention  from  Webster,  who  made  his 
acquaintance  during  his  visit  to  Europe  in  1889. 
Lord  ToUemache,  who  was  for  many  years  member 
of  Parliament  for  ^outh,  and  afterward  for  West 
Cheshire,  was  created  first  Baron  ToUemache  of  Hel- 
mingham,  Jan.  17,  1876.  He  was  buried  in  the 
beautiful  fiimily  chapel  there,  six  of  his  sons  and  six 
of  the  tenantry  acting  as  pall-Dearera,  and  by  the  side 
of  his  gallant  kinsman  Gen.  Tolmash,  who,  says 
Macaulay,  **  perished  by  the  basest  of  all  the  hundred 
▼illains  of  Marlborough." 

Trahach,  Anton,  Freuierr  von,  a  German  physician, 
bom  in  Schwabaoh,  April  8, 1829 ;  died  in  WQrzburg, 
Jan.  10,  1890.  He  studied  law  in  Erlangen^  then 
natural  science  in  Municli,  and  finally  medicine  in 
W&rzburg,  and  supplemented  the  resrular  studies  with 
a  oonne  on  the  eye  under  Gr&fe  in  Berlin  and  Arit  in 


Prague,  and  one  on  the  ear  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land under  Toynbee  and  Wilde.  He  settled,  in  1866. 
in  Wl^rzburg  as  a  physician,  and  became  a  tutor  ana 
in  1864  a  professor.  He  devoted  himself  specially  to 
diseases  of  the  ear,  and  in  1855  invented  an  instrument 
for  examining  that  organ.  His  text-book  on  the  ear 
was  published  in  1862,  and  went  through  seven  edi- 
tions. He  projected  and  edited  the  °*  Archiv  ftr 
OhrenheUkunde."  In  his  special  branch  he  acquired 
a  fame  that  brought  both  students  and  patients  from 
allparts  of  the  world.  . 

XMngy  Marc^uis,  a  Chinese  statesman,  bom  in  1848 ; 
died  in  Pekin,  in  April,  1890.  His  fbU  name  was 
Tseng  Chitse.  He  was  a  son  of  Tseng  Kwo-fan,  a 
distinguished  minister,  who  received  the  title  of  Hou, 
which  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  that  of  marquis  in 
the  European  nobility.  The  son  studied  in  the  Im- 
perial College,  and  entered  the  public  service  as  his 
father's  secretary,  accompanyinghim  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  Taiping  rebellion  and  on  official  tours  after  its 
suppression.  He  attained  the  official  grade  of  Tang- 
Kwan  (Expectant  Secretary  of  State),  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  England  and  France. 
When  the  Chinese  Government  repudiated  the  settle- 
ment of  the  KulcHa  difficulty  that  Chung-How  ob- 
tained in  treaty  of  Livadia,  the  Marquis  Tseng  was 
instracted  to  go  to  St  Petersburg  as  spedd  ambas- 
sador for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  more  satisfactory 
arrangement,  which  he  obtained  in  the  treaty  of  St 
Petersburg,  signed  in  1881,  restoring  Kul^ia  to  China 
and  re-establishing  harmonious  relations  with  Russia. 
His  diplomacy  was  successful  also  in  the  settlement 
of  the  lonjg-standing  dispute  with  France  in  regard 
to  Tonquin.  He  returned  to  China  in  1886,  after 
eight  years  of  diplomatic  service  abroad,  and  was 
made  a  Grand  Secretary  and  appointed  to  the  presi- 
dencv  of  the  newly  constituted  Admiralty  Board. 

Valooellf  Count  reter  Alexaadioviohy  a  Russian  states- 
man, bom  near  Moscow  in  1815 ;  died  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  January,  1890.  He  came  from  a  fanidly  of  the 
landed  Muscovite  nobility  that  before  him  had  never 
distinguished  itself  in  the  public  service.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
under  Count  Nesselrode.  lu  1 858-' 58  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Courland^  subsequently  he  filled  a  post  in  the 
Ministry  of  Domams,  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  local  self-government,  the  establishment  of  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  and  other  reforms  introduced  by 
Alexander  II  were  put  into  practical  shape,  and  he 
was  oft«n  consulted  Dv  the  Czar  on  questions  lying 
outside  his  particular  department.  Of  the  many  com- 
missions that  investigated  the  great  questions  of  the 
reform  era  bo  was  either  the  head  or  an  active  mem- 
ber. He  afterward  hod  char^re  of  the  Ministry  of  Do- 
mains for  six  years,  and  in  1879  was  appointcSd  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  In  1880  he  was 
made  a  count  of  the  empire.  The  assassination  of  the 
Czar  was  followed  by  a  reaction  and  the  undoing  of 
the  liberal  innovations  in  which  Valoueff  was  instru- 
mental. He  went  into  retirement,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  religion  and  charity  and  to  literary  occupations, 
writing  among  other  things  a  novel  named  *^  Lorin.*' 
In  bidding  farewell  to  politics  he  uttered  a  memorable 
speech  at  the  first  council  meeting  presided  over  by 
tne  present  Czar  in  1881,  in  which  ne  protested  against 
thepolicy  of  reaction. 

Wallao6|  Sir  Bidhardf  an  English  ait  collector,  bom  in 
London  in  1818 ;  died  in  Paris,  July  20, 1890.  His 
father,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  spent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  Pans.  He  made  the  finest  collection  of 
art  treasures,  all  of  which,  with  his  houses  in  London 
and  Paris  and  a  large  fortune,  he  left  to  his  son,  who 
added  to  the  collections.  He  also  spent  roost  of  his 
life  in  Paris,  only  going  to  London  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  Parliament,  ofwhich  he  was  a  member  fh>m 
1878  to  1885.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1871.  In 
Paris  he  won  the  gratitude  of  the  people  by  giving 
largely  to  relieve  their  sufferings  as  soon  as  the  siefre 
was  raised  by  the  Germans.    The  paintings,  fUmi- 
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tare,  tapestries,  ohina,  etc.  in  Hertford  House  are  val- 
ued at  £8,000,000,  and  those  in  the  two  houses  in 
Paris  at  nearly  as  much. 

WeU,  FeodoTy  a  Qerman  litterateur,  bom  in  Kunzen- 
dorf,  near  Breslau,  Feb.  19, 1821 ;  died  in  Hambur||C} 
Jan.  22, 1890.  He  entered  the  military  academy  in 
Berlin,  and  afterward  studied  at  the  university.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Komantic  school  he  wrote  "  Her- 
mann von  Siebenreichen,"  *'  Constantin,*'  "  Holder- 
lin's  Liebc,"  *'  Ehre  und  Liebe,*'  the  comedies  en- 
titled "  Alter  schatzt  vor  Thorheit  nicht "  and  **  Wer 
zuletzt  lacht,  lacht  am  besten/*  and  ^^Beise  nach 
OlQok"  and  "Ber  Mann  der  Toten,"  two  poetical 
tales.  In  early  manhood  he  came  under  the  influeuoe 
of  the  Young  Germany  movement,  which  he  described 
in  one  of  his  later  books,  *^  Das  Junffe  Deutchland'' 
(1887).  This  period  he  began  with  the  satirical  poem 
"  Der  Teufel  m  Berlin,"  which  was  suppressed  and 
its  author  imprisoned  for  six  months  in  the  Madge- 
burg  fortress.  He  edited  the  **  Wespen  "  and  "  Ber- 
liner Stecknadeln,"  which  were  stopped  by  the  cen- 
sors, and  then  the  **  Telegraph "  and  the  Jahreszei-< 
teu"  successively.  The  comedies  that  he  now  wrote 
were  played  on  all  German  stages.  Among  them 
are  "  Die  Tante  aus  Schwaben,"  "  Eine  Fran  welche 
die  Zeitungen  liest,"  and  "  AUerhand  Stroiohe."  He 
wrote  a  multitude  of  stories,  some  of  which  were 
gathered  in  the  collection  issued  first  under  the  title 
"  Aller  weltsgeschichten  "  (Breslau,  1862)  and  were 
reissued  later  under  that  of  ^*  Dunkle  Bl&tter  aus  der 
Geschichte  Italiens."  Settling  in  Hambui^,  he  wrote 
a  hLstorv  of  the  literary  life  of  the  city  and  founded 
"Die  Deutsche  Schaubahne"  for  dramatic  criticism. 
In  1863  he  removed  to  Dresden,  continuing  the  ^'  Schau- 
b11hne"tiU  1865.  and  in  1862-'64  the  "  Heimath." 
His  essays  on  Snakespeare  and  the  groat  German 
dramas  were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  Didaska- 
lien  "(Leipsic,  1867).  In  1870  ho  became  the  manager 
of  the  Stuttgart  court  theatre,  and  for  fifteen  years 
he  endured  the  vexations  and  disappointments  that 
are  portrayed  In  his  book  entitled  ^*  Ean&ehn  Jahre 
Stuttgarter  Theaterleitung.'^  When  iVee  to  resume 
literary  work  he  returned  to  Hamburg  and  composed 
the  reminiscences  of  Young  Germany,  another  vol- 
ume called  "  Zeit  und  Mcnschon,"  covering  the  peri- 
od fh>m  1863  to  1884,  "  Aus  dem  frtlheren  Fiunk- 
reioh,"  and  **  Der  Kuhm  im  Sterben." 

WlUem  m,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  bom  Feb.  19, 
1817 :  died  at  the  castle  of  Loo,  Nov.  23, 1890.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Willem  U  and  Queen  Anna  Paulov- 
na^  daughter  of  the  Czar  Paul.  He  was  educated  by 
private  tutors,  becoming  conversant  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  France,  Enghind,  and  Germany,  and 
passed  creditablv  through  the  universit]^  course  at 
Leyden,  taking  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  ms  youth  he 
became  infatuated  with  a  passion  for  Mallbran,  the 
sinprerj  who  procured  a  divorce  with  the  intention  of 
marrymg  the  heir  to  the  throne,  but  was  induced  to 
aocept  the  violinist  De  Beriot  as  her  husband.  In 
June,  1839,  the  Prince  of  Orange  married  Sophia, 
second  daughter  of  the  Kin?  of  Wtirtembeiig.  His 
romantto  grief  for  Mme.  Mali  bran,  in  memoiy  ot 
whom  he  composed  dirges  and  mournful  nocturnes, 
and  his  subsequent  amours  with  Mile.  Ambre,  Mme. 
Musard,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  stage,  made  his 
wife  very  angry  and  wretched,  and  shock<Kl  his  fellow- 
oountrymen,  who  felt  some  imcomfortable  apprehen- 
sions when  the  wild  prince  came  to  the  throne,  on 
March  17,  1849^  as  to  nls  social  influence,  but  knew 
that  their  political  destinies  were  safe,  for  he  had 
manifested  sympathy  with  the  popular  desires.  In- 
heriting a  fortune  estimated  at  100,000,000  florins, 
he  signalized  his  accession  by  giving  up  half  of 
the  oivil  list,  and  devoted  himself  to  developing  the 
liberal  institutions  accorded  in  the  new  Constitution 
signed  bv  lus  father  shortly  before  his  death.  He 
abrogated  the  concordat  that  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Holy  See  in  1827,  though  a  Roman  Catholic 
hierarohv  was  re-established  four  yean  later.  He 
turned  his  attention  with  good  effect  to  a  reform  of 
the  colonial  administration,  and  took  an  enthusiastic 


interest  in  the  reclamation  of  lands  Bnbmei]ged  by 
Haarlem  lake  that  had  been  begun  in  1840  and  was 
concluded  in  1853.  During  the  Crimean  War  he  ob- 
served the  strictest  neutrality.  In  1862  he  signed  a 
law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dutch  "West 
Indies.  When  Prussia^  after  the  oonclnaion  of  the 
treaty  of  1867  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Lnxem- 
burg,  complained  of  the  acts  of  the  Luxembuigen 
and  threatened  to  occupy  the  grand  duchy,  Eiiig 
Willem  declared  that  he  would  maintain  the  treaty. 
He  interested  himself  in  humanitarian  doctrines,  sod 
took  pleasure  in  signing  the  act  of  1870  abolishhi; 
the  death  penalty.  He  showed  always  a  deep  con- 
cern in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  and 
helped  greatly  to  further  the  unexampled  develop- 
ment of  wealth  and  progress  that  distinguished  bu 
reign.  He  appeared  nrequeutly  in  public,  and  in  his 
addresses  he  displayed  knowledge^  good  sense,  and 
political  tact.  In  1876,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opemng 
of  the  Amsterdam  ship  canal,  he  discussed  the  project 
of  draining  the  Zuyder  Zee  like  an  experL  Hispri- 
vate  life  was  more  scandalous  after  he  became  hxat 
than  before,  and  grew  still  more  so  as  he  advanced 
in  veara.'  He  was  an  intelligent  lover  of  art,  and 
had  a  passion  for  music,  had  operatic  artists  for 
his  constant  companions,  and  amused  himself  by 
arranging  oostly  musical  leasts  at  Loo.  By  Queen 
Sophia  he  had  two  sons,  Willem  Nicholas,  Prinn 
of  Orange,  bom  Sept.  4, 1848,  and  Prince  Alexander, 
bom  Aug.  25,  1851.  Queen  Sophia  was  one  of  tbe 
best  educated  ladies  in  Europe.  She  could  speak 
nearly  every  European  language  fluently,  was  famil- 
iar with  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  interested 
herself  in  her  advancement,  and  from  her  progTesaive 
political  opinions  was  known  as  the  ^'red  queen." 
Her  friendship  for  John  Lothrop  Motley  and  the  in- 
terest that  she  took  in  his  history  secured  for  faun 
the  facilities  for  research.  For  many  years  before  her 
death  she  lived  separate  from  her  husband  in  her 
house  in  the  wood,  Known  as  the  **  Hms  in  VBoscfa,'' 
that  she  had  given  up  to  Motlev  while  he  was  writ- 
iuj^  his  history  of  the  Dutch  Kepublic  The  royal 
pair  were  accustomed  to  meet  once  a  year  for  an  ex- 
change of  greet!  nffs  in  a  vaulted  chamber  in  the  palace 
at  Amsterdam.  Notwithstanding  their  estrangement, 
the  King  was  overcome  with  emotion  when  the  Queen 
died  in  1877.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  became  a 
stranger  to  his  family  and  country,  died  after  a  career 
of  dissipation  in  Paris.  The  otner  son  was  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  spinal  disease.  The  hope  of  a  col- 
lateral heir  was  destroyed  by  the  sadden  death  of 
Prince  Hendrik,  the  King's  brother^  in  Januair, 
1879,  a  few  days  after  Willem  had  mamed  the  youtn- 
ful  Princess  Emma  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont  with  the 
object  of  making  the  succession  sure.  Bv  his  scoo&d 
wife  he  had  two  daushten.  The  family  law  prs- 
cluded  succession  in  the  female  line,  but  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  Netherlands  Constitution.  As  the  Prinoe 
of  Wiede  and  Prhice  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  descended 
through  their  mothers  from  Willem  I,  might  advance 
rival  claims,  a  special  constitutional  law  was  adopted 
settling  the  crown  on  the  Princess  Willemine,  who 
will  attain  her  migority  in  1898,  and  her  heirs,  and  in 
default  of  direct  descendants  to  the  King's  sister^ 
and  her  heire,  male  or  female. 

Zennery  Kazii  a  German  explorer,  bora  in  Emmend' 
ingen,  Baden,  in  1852 ;  died  in  Lagos,  West  Afrioa,  in 
April,  1890.  His  father  was  a  Protestant  pastor.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1870  he  left  the  lyoeum  at 
Rastatt  to  jom  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  after  his 
return  from  the  campaign  he  entered  the  military 
school  at  Engers,  ana  at  the  be^j^nningof  1872  was 
commissioned  as  an  offloer  in  the  regiment  in  which 
he  had  served  during  the  war.  When  the  colonial 
undertakings  of  the  Imperial  Government  offered  him 
a  chance  for  active  and  adventurous  service,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  orden  of  the  Foreign  Office,  prepared 
himself  by  learning  English  and  prosecuting  the 
study  of  natural  bistoiy,  in  which  ne  was  already 
versed,  and  on  Oct  2,  1887,  sailed  with  Dr.  Zintr 
graff  for  Cameroons.    He  was  stationed  fbr  the  next 
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two  yeaxB  at  Barombi,  ezploriog  the  interior  and 
making  valuable  collections  of  natural  specimens, 
maps,  and  reporto.  He  was  invalided  Home  in  the 
summer  of  1889,  returned  in  the  autumn,  and,  when 
the  malarial  season  came,  was  prostratea  again  and 
did  not  recover. 

OHIO,  a  Central  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1803 ;  area,  39,964  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1890),  3,666,719,  an  increase  during  the  de- 
cennial period  of  46i3,657.  In  the  census  of  1880 
it  ranked  as  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  but  it 
fell  to  the  fourth  place  in  the  census  of  1890. 
Capital,  Columbus. 

GoTernment— During  1890  the  State  officers 
were :  Governor,  James  E.  Campbell,  Democrat; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  William  V.  Marquis ;  Sec-  . 
retary  of  State,  Daniel  J.  ^an.  Republican; 
Auditor,  Ebenezer  W.  Poe ;  Treasurer,  John  C. 
Brown;  Attorney-General,  David  K.  Watson; 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Marshall  J.  Will- 
iams, Chief  Justice,  Franklin  J.  Dickman,  Will- 
iam T.  Spear,  Joseph  P.  Bradbury,  Thaddeus  A. 
Minshall ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Urban 
H.  Hester ;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
John  Hancock ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  Wells 
&  Jones,  William  M.  Hahn,  Frank  J.  McCoUoch, 

PopQlation.— The  population  of  Ohio  by 
counties,  according  to  the  national  censuses  of 
1880  and  1890,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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88,018 
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42,871 

65,979 
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24,727 
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Total 8,198,062     8,672,816 
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21,808 
86,168 
26,496 
78,550 
20,074 
19,072 
49,774 
21,188 
19,762 
18,485 
28,218 
27,415 
17.927 
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28,718 
86,806 
40,807 
82,067 
86,611 
86,947 
24,187 
64,081 
48,788 
44,880 
40,198 
22,875 
28,028 
17.228 
28,892 
48.244 
40,076 
28,821 
84,029 
22,896 


21,742 
29,818 
27,220 
89,754 
26,176 
100,868 
19,148 
18,120 
61,210 
20,768 
21,974 
26,982 
81,151 
26,969 
17,482 
27,868 
S8,42i 
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88,072 
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80,617 
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40,869 
24,707 
84,170 
54,089 
42,878 
46,618 
22,860 
29,671 
16,046 
25,466 
42,880 
89,006 
24,897 
44.892 
21,722 


•2.512 
6,412 
8,696 

•1,821 
22,802 
•981 
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1.486 
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2,212 

12,447 
2,968 
•466 
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•1.112 
6,476 
1,766 
•658 

•1,440 

1,866 

8,922 

570 

20.188 

10,801 

•2,607 

6,420 

465 

6,648 

•  1,178 
•2,924 

•864 

•  1,071 
1,076 

10,870 
•678 


474,264 


Flnanee8.~Tho  balances  in  the  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  several  funds  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1889  were  as  follow:  General  revenue, 
$22,803,88;  sinking  fund,  $245,040.45;  Stat«' 
common-school,  $114,255.54 ;  total,  $881,669.87. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year 
from  all  sources  amounted  to  $5,858,677.82; 
total  receipts,  including  balance,  $6,285,887.69 ; 
disbursements  for  same  period,  $5,882,751.25; 
leaving  cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  J^ov.  15, 
1890,  $420,586.44,  credited  to  the  following 
funds:  General  revenue,  $71,998.52;  sinking, 
$198,258.45;  State  common-school,  $182,829.- 
47.  During  the  year  payments  of  $255,000  had 
been  paid  on  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  leav- 
ing the  amount  outstanding  Nov.  15, 1890,  of 
public  funded  debt  $2,541,665.  The  irreducible 
State  debt  (trust  funds)  was  at  the  same  time 
$4,609,868.04.  The  aggregate  of  local  debts  was 
$62,992,956.74.  Of  this  amount,  the  debts  of  the 
counties  were  $6,974,779.22 ;  of  cities,  $50,580,- 
409.96 ;  of  incorporated  villages,  $2,008,050 ;  of 
townships,  $825,887.47;  of  special  school  dis- 
tricts, $8,108,880.09.  During  the  year  there  had 
been  a  net  increase  in  local  indebtedness  of  $2,- 
764,885.11.  The  increase  was  in  the  debts  of 
cities,  school  districts,  and  villages,  aggregating 
$4,288,918.75,  the  debts  of  counties  and  town- 
ships having  been  reduced  $1,518,088.64  The 
value  of  all  taxable  real  estate  and  personal 
property  in  Ohio,  according  to  the  consolidated 
tax  duplicate  of  1890,  was  as  follows ;  Heal  estate 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  $506,668,058 ;  real 
estate  not  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  $726,- 
642,254;  chattel  property,  $545,888,166;  toUl 
taxable  values  in  1890,  $1,778,188,477 ;  net  in- 
crease in  the  valuation,  as  compared  with  188S^ 
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$23,941,133.  The  taxes  for  the  fiscal  jear  1891 
levied  upon  the  foregoing  basis  of  valuation 
were  as  follow :  For  general  revenue  fund,  $2,- 
487,468.53 ;  sinking  fund,  9583,028.89 ;  common- 
school  fund,  $1,778,138.72;  total  for  SUte  pur- 
poses  (2-7  mills)  $4,798,635.64.  The  aggregate 
taxes  for  county  purposes  were  $9,083,946.74 ;  for 
township,  city,  school,  and  special  taxes,  $21,- 
061,378.63.    The  total  levies  made  in  1890  for  all 

Surposes,  including  per  capita  tax  on  dogs  and 
elinquincies,  were  $37,862,362.58. 

Lire-Stock  Statistics.— According  to  the  as- 
sessors' returns  for  1890,  there  were  in  the  State, 
owned  and  listed  for  taxation :  Horses,  846,789 ; 
cattle,  1,486,881;  mules,  23,936;  sheep,  3,594,- 
800;  hogs,  1,891,769. 

Railroads.—- The  State  Board  of  Equalization 
makes  the  following  return  of  mileage  and  val- 
uation of  railroads  in  the  State  in  1890 :  Miles 
of  main  track,  7,131 ;  second  track,  616 ;  branches, 
456;  side  track,  2,302;  total  mileage,  10,506; 
grand  total  of  value  of  taxable  railroad  property 
of  all  kinds,  $101,551,609. 

Banks. — There  were  reported  to  the  State 
Auditor  228  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  stock  of  $89,592,719,  surplus  $9,135,902, 
and  undivided  profits  $2,431,235 ;  61  savings  and 
other  ba^ks  organized  under  State  laws,  with 
a  total  capital  stock  of  $3,761,610,  surplus  $532,- 
948,  undivided  profits  $311,543.  There  are  4 
savings  associations  incorporated  with  no  capital 
stock,  with  an  aggregate  of  "deposits  and  un- 
divided profits  of  $23,759,340.71. 

Personal  Statistics.— The  number  of  youth 
of  school  age  (between  six  and  twenty-one  years), 
as  reported  to  the  State  Auditor  from  the  seversil 
counties,  was  1,123,895;  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
1,236 ;  blind,  1,099 ;  insane,  1,441 ;  idiotic,  1,845. 

Agricultural. —  The  agricultural  statistics 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  second  Monday  in 
April,  1890,  show  the  following  totals : 

Wheat :  AoreB  sowed,  8,166,9S3 ;  bushels  produced, 
81,668,448;  number  of  acres  sowed  for  harvest  of  1890, 
2,657,917 ;  cost  of  commercial  fertilizer  bought  for 
crop  of  1890,  $1,682,645.  Lands :  Acres  cultivated, 
9,741,467:  number  of  acres  in  pasture,  6,205,297; 
wood  land.  8,767,888 ;  acres  lying  in  waste,  489,466 ; 
total  number  of  acres  owned,  20,158,568.  Wool : 
Pounds  shorn  in  1889,  18,287,869 ;  sheep  killed  by 
dogs,  27,862,  valued  at  $100,586 ;  number-  ipjured  bv 
dogs,  21,828,  valued  at  $42,857.  Domestic  anioiafs 
died  from  disease :  Hogs,  198,477,  valued  at  $804,607 ; 
sheep,  85,871,  valued  at  $212,745 ;  caUle,  19,875.  val- 
ued at  t858.5d9 ;  horses,  14.806.  valued  at  $1,084,272. 
Losses  by  floods :  Live  stock,  $25,581 ;  grain,  $51,488; 
houses,  $14,457 ;  fences,  $27,745. 

Criminal  Statistics.— The  sheriffs'  returns 
show  tha  total  number  of  prisoners  confined  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  in  the  jails  of 
the  88  counties  to  have  been  9,403,  of  whom 
7,184  were  native  bom.  Of  these,  4,982  were  na- 
tives of  Ohio  and  2,490  were  from  other  States. 
The  foreign  countries  are  represented  as  follow : 
British  America,  78 ;  England  and  WaJes,  186 ; 
Prance,  82 ;  Germany,  491 ;  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, 65;  Ireland,  589;  Italy,  61;  Russia^  17; 
Scotland,  48 ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  21 ;  Switzer- 
land, 14 ;  other  countries,  63 ;  unknown,  241.  Of 
the  total  number  of  prisoners,  7,414  were  white 
and  931  colored ;  8,154  were  mides  and  769  fe- 
males, and  1,114  were  under  age.  There  were 
among  the  number  489  wholly  illiterate,  8,992 


able  to  read  and  write,  while  384  had  received  a 
higher  education.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance 
was  $106,234.06,  the  daily  average  being  $48.66. 

LarisiatiTe.— The  sixty-ninth  General  As- 
sembly organized  Jan.  6,  with  19  Democrats 
and  17  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  62  Demo- 
crats and  52  Republicans  in  the  House.  The 
new  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  took 
their  respective  offices  Jan.  13.  In  his  inaug- 
ural address,  Gov.  Campbell  recommended  in- 
vestigation into  the  subject  of  municipal  re- 
form, with  the  object  of  restoring  to  them 
home  rule  where  any  of  the  cities  hi^  been  de- 
prived of  it  by  subjecting  them  to  gubernatorial 
control.  He  urged  at  length  the  adoption  of  the 
Australian  ballot  and  other  reforms  in  election 
matters ;  suggested  various  improvements  in  the 
conduct  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
State ;  legislation  in  the  direction  of  cheaper 
school  books;  more  liberal  appropriations  for 
agricultural  institutes;  more  efficient  methods 
in  forestry  work ;  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent camp  for  the  State  militia ;  and  the  co-op- 
eration by  the  Legislature  in  the  work  of  estao- 
lishing  uniform  commercial  law. 

The  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  Hon.  H.  B.  Payne  was  held  Jan.  14.  In 
the  Senate,  Calvin  S.  Brice,  of  Allen  County,  re- 
ceived 19  votes ;  Charles  Foster,  of  Seneca  Coun- 
ty, 14 ;  and  Murat  Halstead,  of  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty, 1.  In  the  House,  Calvin  S.  Brice  received  57 
votes ;  Charles  Foster,  52 ;  and  Lawrence  T.  Neal, 
1.  In  joint  convention  next  day,  the  election  of 
Calvin  S.  Brice  to  be  Senator  for  the  term  be- 
ginning March  4, 1891,  was  declared. 

Notice  of  contests  had  been  served  upon  Lieut- 
Gov.  Elbert  L.  Lampson  by  his  Democratic 
opponent  William  V.  Marquis,  and  the  case 
was  decided  by  the  Senate  Jan.  30.  Lamp- 
son's  plurality  on  the  face  of  the  returns 
was  23,  but  Marquis  claimed  505  illegal  votes 
had  been  cast  for  the  Republican  nominee.  The 
Senate,  by  a  strictly  partisan  vote  of  18  to  16, 
decided  that  Lampson  was  not  legally  elected, 
and  that  Marquis  was.  Mr.  Lamnson  protested 
and  threatened  to  bring  the  case  oef ore  the  &i- 
preme  Court,  but  in  a  few  dajrs  abandoned  the 
contest  and  left  Mr.  Marquis  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  presidency  of  the  Senate. 

Among  the  bills  of  a  general  nature  passed  at 
the  first  regular  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
most  important  were  the  following : 

To  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  producti, 
and  to  preserve  puolio  health. 

To  redistriot  the  State  for  oongresnona!  purposes. 

To  amend  the  act  providing  for  paying  wages  twioe 
a  month. 

To  provide  against  aoddentB  on  railroads  and  limit 
the  hours  of  servioe. 

To  amend  the  compulsory  education  law. 

For  the  protection  and  relief  of  raihoed  employ^: 
forbidding  certain  rules,  regulations,  contracts,  and 
agreements,  and  deolarin^r  them  unlawful ;  declaring 
it  unlawful  to  use  oars  or  locomotives  that  are  defect- 
tive  or  defective  machineiy  or  attachments  thereto 
belonging,  and  declaring  such  corporation  liaUe,  in 
certain  oases,  for  ii^iuries  received  by  its  servants  and 
employes  on  account  of  the  careleasness  or  negligence 
of  a  fellow  senrant  or  employ^. 

To  prevent  the  engagement  of  children  at  any  em- 
ployment whereby  their  Kvea  and  limbs  may  be  en- 
daziflered.  or  their  health  injured,  or  thdr  morals  an 
likely  to  be  impaired. 
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To  fiiovide  aooonunodatioiui  for  the  epileptic  and 
epileptic  insane. 

To  provide  for  the  organization  and  support  of 
fiirmers'  institutes. 

To  make  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  a  legal  part^holiday  for  election  purposes 
only. 

To  make  the  first  Monday  in  September  a  legal 
holiday  as  labor  day. 

A  bill  providing  for  ballot  reform  passed  the 
House,  bat  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate. 
The  regular  session  closed  on  April  28. 

Extraordinary  Session.— A  proclamation  by 
QoY,  Campbell,  aated  Oct.  6,  called  the  Leg- 
islature to  meet  in  extraordinary  session,  Oct.  14, 
to  take  action  upon  a  communication  that  would 
be  laid  before  it  On  that  day  both  houses  con- 
Tened,  and  received  a  message  from  the  Governor, 
in  which  he  said  the  session  was  called  "  on  ac- 
count of  the  deplorable  condition  of  public  affairs 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which,  it  is  believed, 
can  be  partially  remedied  by  enabling  the  people 
of  that  city  to  choose  certain  inportant  boards  at 
the  approaching  November  election.*'  The  mes- 
sage recited  the  action  taken  at  the  regular  session 
in  creating  a  board  of  public  improvements  and 
the  decennial  board  of  equalization  and  omitting 
to  provide  that  the  people  should  choose  those 
Tery  important  bodies.  The  change  from  the 
former  method  merely  consisted  in  providing 
that  after  the  first  appointment  by  the  Governor 
the  member  should  be  elected  oy  the  people. 
This  advantage  was  offset  by  the  failure  to  em- 
power the  Governor  to  remove  his  appointees 
should  they  prove  to  be  inefiScient  or  dishonest. 
A  change  for  the  worse  was  a  provision  that 
8  meml^rs  instead  of  4  could  transact  busi- 
ness, thus  enabling  them  to  unite  and  control 
affairs.  Rumors  of  corruption  had  become  so 
numerous,  and  so  widely  believed,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor urged  the  Legi^ature  to  abolish  both 
boards,  and  remit  choice  of  their  successors  to 
the  people  of  Cincinnati. 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  mes- 
sage, the  Senate  passed,  Oct.  16,  by  a  vote  of  19 
to  17,  a  bill  providing  for  an  election  in  April, 
1891,  of  a  board  of  public  improvements  for  Cin- 
cinnati, and  giving  the  Governor  power  to  re- 
move, in  the  mean  time,  any  member  of  the  exist- 
ing board,  *'  for  any  reasons  that  may,  to  him, 
seem  sufficient."  A  resolution  was  also  adopted 
providing  for  a  joint  committee  of  investigation 
*  mto  the  entire  municipal  government  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  House. 
Oct.  20,  the  Governor  sent  another  message  to 
the  Legislature  saying,  that,  as  it  had  failed  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  called, 
'^some  further  suggestions  are  in  order."    He 

Sainted  out  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
me  to  prepare  for  an  election  in  November,  as 
originally  recommended,  therefore  he  recom- 
mended that  a  non-partisan  board  of  improve- 
ments be  created,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
In  concluding  his  message,  he  said :  '*  Do  not 
swerve  a  hair's  breadth  frbm  your  purpose  to 
wipe  out  the  board,  and  eventually  submit  the 
whole  question  to  the  people.  From  this  time  on 
any  and  all  propositions,  other  than  this,  are 
meant  for  partisan  advantage  only.  There  is  no 
middle  ground.  To  delay  longer  is  a  confession  of 
incapacity,  to  refuse  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  a 
confession  of  infidelity."    In  accordance  with 


this  suggestion  a  bill  was  introduced  "  to  create 
and  establish  an  efficient  board  of  city  affairs  in 
cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class,"  which 
abolished  the  existing  Board  of  Improvements, 
and  gave  to  the  Mayor  the  appointment  of  the 
new  board  until  the  election  of  its  members  by 
the  people  in  April,  1891.  In  this  form  the  bill 
passed  both  houses  and  became  law.  The  ex- 
traordinary session  closed  Oct.  24. 

Political. — The  Republican  State  Convention 
was  held  at  Cleveland  on  July  16,  and  adopted  a 

Slatform  approving  the  administration  of  Tresi- 
ent  Harrison  and  the  action  of  the  Republican 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  in  regard 
to  the  coinage  of  silver,  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
the  Federal  election  bill,  the  disability  pension 
bill,  and  other  measures  of  national  importance. 
Special  approval  was  given  to  the  Republican 
Congress  and  Speaker  Reed  "  for  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House  so  that  the  business  of  the 
country  can  be  done  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives." The  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  warmly 
commended,  and  protection  demanded  for  the 
wool  industiy  "equal  to  that  accorded  to  the 
most  favored  manufacturers  of  wool,  so  that  in 
due  time  American  wool-growers  will  supply  all 
wool  of  every  kind  required  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States."  An  additional  resolution 
favored  "such  Legislation,  by  Congress  and  in 
this  State,  as  will,  in  every  practical  mode,  en- 
courage, protect,  and  promote  the  interests  of 
agriculture  in  all  its  departments." 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Springfield,  Aug.  27.  The  platform  began  by 
demanding  the  reduction  of  tariff  taxes,  and  de- 
claring :  "  We  will  continue  the  battle  for  tariff 
reform  until  the  cause  of  the  people  is  triumphant. 
All  money  taken  by  law  from  the  people  should 
go  into  the  public  treasury.  Tariff  taxes  should 
be  for  revenue  only.  All  so-called  protective 
tariffs  are  dishonest,  wasteful,  and  corrupting. 
They  plunder  the  masses  to  enrich  the  few. 
They  have  crippled  agriculture,  retarded  manu- 
facturing, created  trusts,  destroyed  commerce, 
and  corrupted  our  law-makers.  .Therefore,  we 
are  opposed  to  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  now 
pending  in  Congress."  The  platform  also  fa- 
vored legislation  against  trusts;  "  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  its  present  ratio  with  gold  " ;  just, 
liberal,  and  equitable  pension  laws;  ballot  re- 
form. It  denounced  the  Federal  election  bill  and 
"  the  despotic  code  of  rules  adopted  by  the  pres- 
ent national  House  of  Representatives."  In  con- 
clusion it  sympathized  with  the  laboring  and 
producing  classes  "  in  their  struggle  a^nst  the 
encroachments  and  oppressions  of  capital,"  and 
hailed  with  satisfaction  "  the  awakenmg  among 
the  farmers  to  the  evils  of  Republican  legislation, 
under  which  they  are  suffering." 

The  Prohibition  and  Union  Labor  parties  also 
held  State  conventions,  placed  full  tickets  in 
nomination,  and  adopted  platforms  similar  to 
those  put  forward  in  previous  years. 

The  election  on  Nov. 4  had  the  following  result : 
Secretary  of  State— Daniel  J.  Ryan,  Rep.,  368,- 
548;  Thaddeus  E.  Cromley,  Dem.,  852,579;  Me- 
lanchthon  C.  Lockwood,  Pro.,  28,887;  Ezekiel  T. 

Curtiss,  U.  L.,  1,752.    Judge  of  Supreme  Court — 

Thaddeus  A.  Minshall,  Rep.,  862,896 ;  George  B. 

Okev,  Dem.,  858,628;  Olin  J.  Rose,  Pro.,  23,724; 

William  Baker,  U.  ll,  1,724.    Member  Board  of 
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Public  Works— Prank  J.  McCoUoch,  Rep.,  862,- 
694;  Leopold  Keifer,  Dem.,  358,840;  Joseph  M. 
Scott,  Pro.,  28,680;  Eli  Raub,  U.  L.,  1,759. 

Of  the  21  Congressmen  elected,  14  were  Demo- 
crats, and  7  Republicans. 

0KLAI10MA,a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
organized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  2, 
1890 ;  area  (including  the  Cherokee  country  and 
No  Man*s  Land),  89,080  square  miles;  popula- 
tion (including  Greer  County,  claimed  by  Texas), 
according  to  the  census  of  1890,  61,884  Capital, 
Guthrie. 

GoTemment.  —  The  following  Territorial 
officials  were  appointed  by  the  President  in  May : 
Governor,  George  W.  Steele,  Republican ;  Secre- 
tary, Robert  Martin ;  United  States  District  At- 
torney, Horace  Speed;  United  States  Marshal, 
Warren  S.  Lurty,  who  was  succeeded  by  William 
Grimes;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Edward  B.  Green ;  Associate  Justices,  Abraham 
J.  Seay  and  John  G.  Clark.  The  following  of- 
ficials were  appointed  by  Gov.  Steele  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Territorial  Legislature  having  by  law  es- 
tablished the  respective  oifices :  Territorial  Treas- 
urer, W.  T.  Higgie ;  Attorney-General,  Charles 
Brown;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
J.  H.  Lawhead. 

Popalation. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  Territory  by  counties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  national  census  of  1890 : 

COVNTTES. 

Logan 

Oktohonift 

Pftyoe 


OOUMTHS. 
BettTer 


OkiTekad. 

Oreer     (olnlmed 

Texas) 

Xlnfflahar 


ia,7T0 
11J4S 
T,213 


S,«74 

7,158 

....   ft,605 

,,J.  6MS         Total 61,884 

....   8^889 

Attempted   ProTisional   Ooremmeiit— 

For  the  thousands  of  people  who  rushed  over 
the  borders  of  Indian  Territory  on  April  23, 1889, 
to  secure  homesteads  in  Oklahoma,  no  form  of 
local  government  had  been  provided.  When  each 
immigrant  had  taken  possession  of  his  claim,  he 
founa  himself  bound  bv  no  law,  except  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  Federal  Government.  Ef- 
forts to  secure  'by  agreement  a  provisional  code 
of  laws  were  speedily  inaugurated.  Before  the 
end  of  April  a  call  was  issued  for  a  convention 
at  Guthrie  on  May  22, 1889,  which  should  adopt 
a  form  of  provisional  government,  following  tne 
outline  therefor  suggested  in  the  call  But  all 
efforts  at  united  action  failed  on  account  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  larj^er  towns,  especially 
Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City,  each  wishing  to  be 
the  capital  city.  The  convention  at  Guthrie  was 
followed  by  another  at  Frisco,  25  miles  west,  at 
which  the  efforts  of  Guthrie  were  effectually 
checked.  Each  town  sought  only  to  block  the 
schemes  of  the  others,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
await  the  will  of  Congress  in  providing  a  Terri- 
torial Government.  In  these  initial  efforts  party 
lines  were  not  drawn,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  when  early  action  by  Congress  organ- 
izing Oklahoma  as  a  Territory  seemed  certain, 
party  conventions  were  called,  and  party  organi- 
zations and  committees  established.  A  conven- 
tion of  Republicans  met  at  Oklahoma  City  in 
January,  and  a  convention  of  Democrats  at  the 
same  place  in  March,  at  which  the  usual  partisan 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  the  complete  party 
machinery  for  the  coming  political  contests  was 
provided. 


The  Organic  Act— On  May  2,  Prarident 
Harrison  signed  the  bill  creating  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory. The  first  section  of  tnis  act  declares 
that- 
All  that  portion  of  the  United  States  now  known  as 
Indian  Territory  (exoept  so  much  a8  is  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  Ave  civilixed  tribes,  and  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  Quapaw  Indian  Agency,  and  exoept  the 
unoccupied  part  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet),  together 
with  that  portion  of  the  United  States  known  as  the 
Public  Land  Strip,  is  hereby  erected  into  a  teoaporsiy 
Oovemment  by  the  name  of  the  Territory  of^Okla- 
homa.  The  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  indnded 
in  said  Territory  of  Oklahoma  is  bounded  by  a  line 
drawn  aa  tbllows :  Commencing  at  a  point  where  the 
98th  meridian  crosses  the  Red  river,  thence  by  said 
meridian  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Canadian 
river,  thence  along  said  river  to  the  west  line  of  the 
Seminole  country^  thence  along  said  line  to  the  ncnth 
fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  thence  down  said  river  to 
the  west  line  of  the  Creek  country,  thence  along  said 
line  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Creek  oounirj^ 
thence  along  the  north  Une  of  the  Credc  countrr  to 
the  96th  meridian,  thence  northward  by  said  meridian 
to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Kansas,  thence  west 
along  said  line  to  the  Arkansas  river,  thence  down 
said  river  to'  the  north  line  of  the  land  occupied  by 
the  Ponka  tribe  of  Indians,  iVom  which  point  the  line 
runs  so  as  to  include  all  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
Ponka,  Tonkawa,  Otoe  and  Missouria,  and  Pawnee 
tribes  of  the  Indians,  until  it  strikes  the  south  line  of 
the  Cherokee  Outlet,  which  it  follows  westward  to  the 
line  of  the  State  of  Texas,  thence  by  the  boundary 
line  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  point  of  be^nin^. 
The  Public  Land  Strip,  which  is  included  in  sa^  Terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma,  is  bounded  cast  by  the  100th  me- 
ridian, south  bv  Texas,  west  by  New  Mexico,  norUi 
hj  Colorado  and  Kansas.  Whenever  the  interest  of 
the  Cherokee  Indiana  in  the  land  known  as  the 
Cherokee  Outlet  shall  have  been  extinguished,  and 
the  President  shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  said 
outlet  shall  thereupon,  and  without  further  legislation, 
become  a  pert  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  Any 
other  lands  within  the  Indian  Territory  not  embraced 
within  these  boundaries  shall  hereafter  become  a  part 
of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  whenever  the  Indian 
nation  or  tribe  owning  such  lands  shall  signify  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  legal  manner, 
its  assent  that  such  lands  shall  so  become  a  part  of 
said  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  President  shall 
thereupon  make  proclamation  to  that  effect.  Congrosa 
mav  at  any  time  hereafter  change  the  boundaries  of 
said  Territory  or  attach  any  portion  of  the  same  to 
any  other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory 
hereby  created. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  district  known  aa 
Greer  County  shall  not  be  included  in  the  new  Terri- 
tory until  the  title  thereto  has  been  adjudicated  to  be 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Attorney-General  is  di- 
rected to  bring  suit  in  the  United  btates  Supreme 
Court  against  the  State  of  Texas  to  determine  the 
rightftal  title  to  said  county.  A  Governor,  Secretary, 
Chief  Justice,  two  Assodate  Justices,  a  United  States 
Attorney,  and  a  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Terri- 
tory shall  be  nominated  by  the  President,  and  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  A 
Territorial  Legislature,  consisting  of  a  Coundl  and 
House  of  Representatives,  shall  be  elected  biennially 
by  the  peo}>le,  and  shall  hold  biennial  sessions  lasting 
not  over  sixty  days,  except  that  the  first  session  mav 
continue  one  nundred  and  twenty  days.  The  Tern- 
tory  is  divided  into  seven  counties,  tne  county  seats 
of  which  are  provisionally  named.  The  Governor  is 
directed  to  define  the  boundaries  of  these  counties 
prior  to  the  first  election.  He  is  also  directed  to  ob- 
tain a  census  of  the  people,  upon  the  basis  of  which  he 
shall  fix  the  boundaries  of  election  districts  and  ap- 
portion the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  be  chosen 
m  each.    He  shall  appoint  a  day  fbr  the  flnt  Teni- 
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tonal  election,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the  first  Legia- 
latare,  which  shall  be  held  at  GuUirie.  Certain  liwa 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska  are  declared  to  be  in  force 
until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  first  seaaion  of  the 
Legislature.  At  the  first  election  the  people  of  each 
oounty  shall  vote  for  a  name  for  the  county,  the  name 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  being  adopted. 

First  Election.-— The  first  official  act  of  Gov. 
Steele  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  May  24 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the  counties.  Sev- 
eral weeks  elapsed  before  a  reliable  census  of 
the  population  could  be  obtained,  and  his  proc- 
lamation establishing  the  election  districts  and 
apportioning  among  them  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  was  not  issued  till  early  in  July.  In 
the  apportionment  then  made  it  was  provided 
that  one  member  of  the  Lower  House  snould  be 
elected  from  the  Territory  at  large.  Aug.  5  was. 
fixed  as  the  date  of  the  first  election.  Territo- 
rial conventions  were  called  by  the  political  par^ 
ties,  at  which  candidates  for  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative-at-Large  were  nominated.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  declared  strongly  in  favor  of 
separate  schools  for  colored  children-,  while  the 
Republican  platform  was  silent  on  this  question. 
The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Milton  W. 
Reynolds,  the  Republican  candidate,  over  the 
Democratic  and  Farmers'  Alliance  nominees. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  as  fol- 
low :  Council,  Republican  6,  Democrats  5,  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  2 ;  House,  Republicans  18,  Demo- 
crats 8,  Farmers'  Alliance  4.  Including  the  Repre- 
sentative-at-Lar^  the  total  Republican  strength 
in  the  Lower  House  was  therefore  14.  At  the 
same  election  the  following  names  were  selected 
by  the  people  for  the  seven  counties  established 
by  the  organic  act:  Beaver,  Canadian,  Cleve- 
land, Kingfisher,  Logan,  Oklahoma,  and  Payne. 

On  Aug.  9  Representative-at-Large  Reynolds 
died  from  the  effects  of  overexertion  in  the  can- 
Tass.  A  special  election  was  at  once  ordered 
and  the  Republican  candidate  was  again  suc- 
cesafuL  A  vacancy  in  one  of  the  legislative  dis- 
tricts, caused  by  the  death  of  the  member-elect, 
was  also  filled  by  a  special  election. 

LegislatiTe  Session.  — The  day  appointed 
by  Gov.  Steele  for  the  meeting  of  the  first  Leg- 
islature was  Aug.  27.  Both  Houses  were  organ- 
ized by  the  Democrats  and  Alliance  members, 
aided  by  the  Republicans  from  OklaJioma  City. 
George  W.  Garaenhiie  (Alliance^  was  elected 
President  of  the  Council,  and  H.  A.  Daniels  (Al- 
liance) was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  The 
Oklahoma  City  Repuolicans  who  deserted  their 
party  on  this  occasion  were  induced  to  do  so,  as 
they  claimed,  by  promises  of  the  Alliance  mem- 
bers to  favor  that  city  as  the  Territorial  capital 
in  return  for  their  vote  for  the  Alliance  candi- 
dates. The  capital  removal  question  occupied 
the  attention  or  the  Legislature  for  nearly  three 
months,  and  its  discussion  caused  numerous 
scenes  of  disorder  and  aroused  bitter  hostility 
between  the  factions.  A  bill  locating  the  capi- 
tal at  Oklahoma  City  was  passed  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  but  under  such  circumstances 
of  intrigue  and  disorder  as  to  lead  the  Governor 
to  interpose  his  veto.  Another  bill,  locating  the 
capital  at  Kingfisher  City,  passed  both  Houses  on 
Nov.  10,  but  this  was  also  vetoed.  The  strife 
then  ceased,  as  the  Governor  was  known  to  be 
opposed  to  any  change,  and  no  factions  could 


pass  any  bill  oyer  his  yeto.  In  the  remaining 
days  of  the  session  a  lar^e  number  of  important 
measures  passed,  including  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  Territory  which  is  a  compilation  from  the 
Dakota,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  ana  Illinois  statutes. 
An  agricultural  college  was  established  in  Payne 
County,  and  a  normtu  school  was  located  in  the 
city  of  Edmond,  on  condition  that  the  people  of 
that  vicinity  should  give  $5,000  and  40  acres  of 
land  to  the  institution.  A  stringent  libel  law 
was  enacted.  Murder  was  made  a  capital  crime. 
Foreign  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
the  Territory  were  required  to  pay  a  heavy  license 
fee.  A  school  law  was  enacted  which  leaves 
to  each  district  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  mixed  or  separate  schools  for  white 
and  colored  pupils  shall  be  maintained.  Nearly 
every  district  has  voted  for  separate  schools.  A 
license  law  was  passed  which  imposes  a  fee  of 
$200.  An  additional  fee  may  be  cnarged  by  the 
city,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  more 
than  $500.    The  session  adjourned  on  Dec.  24. 

Delegate  to  Congress.— On  Nov.  4  an  elec- 
tion was  held  for  Delegate  to  Congress.  A 
oonvention  of  the  Republican  party  nominated 
David  A.  Harvey,  a  Democratic  convention  nom- 
inated J.  G.  McCoy,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
supported  Samuel  Crocker.  The  Republican 
candidate  was  elected  by  the  following  vote : 
Harvey,  4,478;  McCoy,  2,446;  Crocker,  1,529. 

Belief  Measures.— The  Governor,  on  reach- 
ing the  Territory,  found  much  distress  prevailing 
amonethe  settlers,  many  of  whom  had  expended 
everytningin  their  efforts  to  reach  the  Territory. 
Moreover,  by  reason  of  the  drought,  the  crop 
prospects  for  the  season  were  unfavorable,  and 
m  many  places  the  crops  had  already  been  ruined. 
In  yiew  of  the  certainty  of  greater  suffering  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter,  the  Governor  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  President,  asking  imme- 
diate relief  from  Congress.  On  Aug.  8  the 
President  transmitted  this  letter  to  Congress 
and  recommended  relief  measures.  A  bill  was 
promptly  passed  appropriating  the  unused  bal- 
ance of  the  appropriation  to  the  Mississippi  flood 
sufferers,  amounting  to  about  $47,000,  for  aid 
to  destitute  people  of  the  Territory.  Early  in 
November  Gov.  Steele  sent  a.  message  to  the 
Territorial  Legislature  saying  that  large  inroads 
had  already  b^n  made  on  the  appropriation  of 
Congress,  and  that,  as  cases  of  destitution  were 
daily  increasing,  the  fund  would  be  exhausted 
in  a  few  weeks.  Pursuant  to  the  Govemor*s  rec- 
ommendation, the  Legislature  passed  a  memorial 
to  Congress  praying  for  further  immediate  re- 
lief. This  memorial  was  laid  before  Congress 
early  in  January,  1891.  Late  in  1890  the  Santa 
F6  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Comnanies  ren- 
dered timely  aid  hj  bringing  about  25,000  bush- 
els of  seed  wheat  into  the  Territory  and  loaning 
it  to  needy  farmers  without  interest. 

The  Cherokee  Outlet— On  Feb.  17  President 
Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  reciting  that  the 
portion  of  Indian  Territory  known  as  the  Chero- 
kee Strip  or  Outlet  had  been  occupied  for  some 
time  by  certain  persons  for  grazing  under  con- 
tracts or  leases  with  the  Cherokee  nation  of  In- 
dians, and  declaring  that,  as  it  was  held  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
Cherokee  nation,  whatever  its  right  to  the  strip 
might  be,  had  no  right  to  make  such  grazing 
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contracts  or  leases,  no  cattle  or  live  stock  should  htgislMre. — Among  other  bills  introdnced 

hereafter  be  brought  upon  said  strip,  and  that  during  the  session  beginning  Jan.  SO  were  the 

all  cattle  or  other  live  stock  should  be  removed  following : 

not  later  than  Oct.  1,  or  as  much  sooner  as  the  To  amend  the  Ballot  act  and  provide  for  the 

lands  might  be  lawfully  opened  to  settlement,  secrecy  of  the  ballot  at  elections  lor  members  of 

The  proclamation  was  construed  by  many  per-  the  Legislative  Assembly,  by  Mr.  Wood  (Conserva- 

sons  to  mean  the  immediate  opening  of  the  strip  tive),  of  Hastings.    The  bill  was  defeated. 

to  settlement,  and  the  President  found  it  neces-  To  amend   the  Public  and  Separate  Schools 

sary  to  issue  another  proclamation,  dated  March  act,  by  Hon.  Mr.  Ross    (Liberal),  of  Middles- 

15,  warning  the  people  that  the  entrance  of  set-  sex.    The  .bill  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Gibson,  whose 

tiers  upon  the  strip  was  unlawful,  and  that  they  amendment  was  carried. 

would  be  at  once  removed.  These  proclamations  Mr.  Creighton  (Conservative),  on  March  18, 

were  enforced  without  difficulty.  moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 

The  Cherokee  Commission,  whose  members  emment,  which  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority, 
were  appointed  early  in  the  year,  was  authorized  On  March  20,  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  grant- 
by  the  act  of  Congress  creating  it  to  treat  with  ing  aid  to  the  Toronto  CJniversity,  which  was  de- 
these  tribes  and  purchase  as  much  of  their  lands  stroyed  by  fire  on  Feb.  14,  when  damage  to  the 
as  possible,  as  well  as  to  secure  from  the  Chero-  extent  of  $500,000  was  sustained, 
kees  the  cession  of  nearly  7,000,000  acres  known  Mr.  Craig  broueht  in  a  bill  for  the  granting 
as  the  Cherokee  Outlet.  of  aid  to  poor  schools   in  the  province,  which 

ONTARIO,  PROTINCE  OF.  The  Legisla-  was  passed  without  opposition, 
ture  opened  on  Jan.  30,  this  beinff  the  last  ses-  OREGON,  a  Pacinc  Coast  State,  admitted  to 
sion  of  the  Sixth  Parliament.  In  the  speech  from  the  Union  Feb.  14, 1859 ;  area,  96,030  square  miles, 
the  throne,  the  Speaker  referred  to  the  imperial  The  po])ulation,  according  to  each  decennial 
act  that  had  been  passed  fixing  the  northern  and  census  since  admission,  was  52,465  in  1860 ;  90,- 
western  boundaries  of  the  province,  a  question  923  in  1870;  174,768  in  1880;  and  313,767  in  1890. 
long  in  dispute.  He  regretted  that  the  ques-  GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
tion  of  the  Land-improvement  fund,  which  had  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Sylvester 
been  in  dispute  witn  the  Quebec  Government  Pennoyer,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Audi- 
had  not  been  amicably  settled,  and  it  would  be  tor,  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  George  W. 
necessary  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  courts  for  McBride,  Republican;  Treasurer,  George  W.Webb, 
arbitration.  A  bill  would  be  introduced  provid-  Democrat ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in£^  for  English  to  be  taught  in  all  French  E.  B.  McElroy,  Republican :  Railroad  Commis- 
scnools  throughout  the  provmce.  Bills  would  sioners,  J.  H.  Faull,  George  W.  Colvig,  and  Rob- 
also  be  introduced  dealing  with  the  questions  of  ert  Clow;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
liquor  license  and  education  in  public  schools.  William  W.  Thayer;  Associate  Justices,  Reuben 

Elections.— On  June  2,  Premier  Mowatt  ad-  S.  Strahan  and  William  P.  Lord, 

dressed  a  circular  letter  to  his  constituents  in  Population. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 

the  North  Riding  of  Oxford,  dealing  mainly  with  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 

the  questions  of  separate  schools  and  Roman  mined  by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compaied 

Catholic  influence  in  Ontario.    In  this  he  de-  with  the  population  for  1880 : 
nies  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  exercise 

any  controlling  influence  in  Ontario,  and  main-  countis. 

tains  that  the  rrotestant  reformers  hold  complete    

sway  and  will  continue  to  sustain  the  present    Baker 

Govern  raent.    The  attempts  by  the  Opposition    SjjjK* 

to  excite  Protestants  in   Ontario  through  the  ciataop^f.' !'.".*.  ."!!'.*.!' 

agitation  against  the  Jesuit  Estates  act  of  Que-  ColunW '.'//.'.'.'.".'.'.. 

bee,  had  altogether  failed,  in  proof  of   which    g^- 

was  the  fact  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  cmtt.'  '".'.'.'.'.'../.'.'." 

found  voting  together  in  support  of  the  Gov-  Doagiii'.! !!!'.'. !.'!*.'."/ 

emment.  Referring  to  the  Separate-Schools  bal-    GlUiam. 

lot,  which  Mr.  Meredith  wanted  to  make  com-    Hara^ 

pulsory,  the  Protestants  of  Ontario  would  alwavs  jackMo! '.'.'.','. .'.'.'.'.,'.'. 

oppose  it;  although  as  a  Protestant,  he  (Mr.    Josephine 

Mowatt)  was  opposed  to  separate  schools,  yet  as    Sk?**^ 

they  had  been  eranted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  Lane! ['.',.'.'.'.'.'./.'..'... 

and  guaranteed  by  the  British  North  America    Ltnn 

act,  there  was  no  power  in  the  provincial  Legis-    JJjS'o" 

lature  to  abol ish  them.  Morrow'. '/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.',','.'. 

The  elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  Mnitnomidi.......!!.! 

took  place  on  June  5,  with  the  following  results :    ^^^ 

Conservative  losses  :  West  Victoria,  North  Perth,  TiiSSook'.  !'.!!*.*.!! '. ! '. 

South  Grey,  North  Grey,  North  Bruce,  South  Umatilla .'.','.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'. 

Norfolk,  East  Durham,    East    Hastings,  West    gp\?n- 

HastiuM,  East  Victoria— 10.     Liberal  losses:  wJUST* ■.■.:*. ::*.*.;!!!! 

East    Simcoe,    Hamilton,    Lincoln.    Welland,  Washington.'.'..'!!.!!. 

Prince    Edward,  North   Ontario,    East  Elgin,    Yamhiii: 

North  Renfrew---8.  Total 

The  following  are  the  Government  (Liberal)    

majorities  since  1888:  1888,16;  1886,24;  1890,27.  *J 


1880. 


174,768 


1890. 


4,616 

6.764 

6,403 

a690 

9,260 

15.288 

7,222 

10,016 

S,048 

^191 

4,884 

8,874 

8.244 

1,208 

1,709 

9,696 

11364 



8.600 

4,808 

6,080 
11,465 

8,164 

2,485 

4,878 

2,444 

2,804 

2,604 

9,411 

16.198 

12,676 

16,265 

2,601 

14,576 

22,984 



4,205 

25,208 

74.884 

6,601 

!'2S 

1,792 

970 

2,982 

9,607 

18,881 

6,660 

12,044 

8,661 

11,120 

9,183 

7,082 

11,972 

7,945 

10,692 

818,767 


2,148 
2,247 
6.9T8 
2,794 
8.149 
4,040 
8,244 
601 
2.268 
8;,60O 

m 

2,669 
8,801 
2^898 
2.444 
^200 
6^787 
8,689 
2,601 
8.868 
4,205 
49,681 
1,267 
1,792 
1,90 

8,661 

•J,9W 

4,890 

2,747 


188,999 
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Finances.— The  State  is  practically  free  from 
debt,  there  being  only  $2,385.85  in  bonds  and 
warrants  outstanding,  on  which  interest  has  long 
since  ceased,  and  which  are  payable  on  presenta- 
tion at  the  State  treasury^ 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  two  years 
ending  Jan.  11, 1801,  is  as  follows :  Balance  m  all 
funds  on  Jan.  11, 1889,  |248,d78.89 ;  total  receipts 
for  the  biennial  period,  $2,299,289.88;  total  dis- 
bursements for  the  same  period,  $2,809,878.48; 
balapce  in  all  funds  Jan.  11,  1891,  $288,144.29. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  for 
1890  was  $101,598,841,  an  increase  of  nearly  $16,- 
000,000  in  two  years.  The  State  tax  rat«  for 
general  purposes  was  5H  mills,  for  the  univer- 
sity I  mul,  and  for  the  militia  i  mill,  making  a 
total  of  6  mills. 

Conntjr  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Oregon 
counties  is  $782,015,  an  increase  of  $570,248  in 
ten  years.  Of  this  sum  all  except  $15,000  is  a 
floating  debt.  One  third  of  the  counties  have  no 
debt. 

Edneatlon.- For  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1889,  there  were  278  students  enrolled  at  the 
State  University.  Of  these,  185  were  in  the  col- 
legiate department,  25  in  the  school  of  law,  18  in 
the  school  of  medicine,  and  45  in  the  school  of 
music  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution 
was  $20,926.61.  For  the  succeeding  year,  ending 
June  80, 1890,  the  enrollment  increased  to  292, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  tx>  $21,052.42. 
There  were  182  students  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, 83  in  the  school  of  law,  19  in  the  school  of 
medicine,  and  80  in  the  school  of  music.  At  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Monmouth,  there  were 
216  pupils  during  the  school  year  ending  in  18fl0. 
A  new  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $26,000, 
was  dedicated  in  May,  the  money  being  raised  by 
local  subscription. 

Insane  Asylum.— The  number  of  patients  at 
the  State  Insane  Asylum  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  was 
526,  of  whom  858  were  male  and  168  female. 
During  the  two  years  following  444  persons  were 
admitted  and  8^  discharged,  leaving  628  persons 
under  treatment  on  Dec.  81, 1890,  of  whom  444 
were  male  and  184  female.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  institution  for  the  biennial  period  was 
$171,007. 

Prisons.— During  the  two  years  ending  Dec. 
81, 1890,  there  were  608  persons  confined  in  the 
State  Prison,  of  whom  8SNt  remained  at  the  close 
of  the  period.  Of  this  number,  227  were  em- 
ployed in  the  foundry  under  contract,  10  were  in- 
capacitated for  labor,  and  the  remainder  were 
employed  in  the  shoe  and  tailor  shops,  kitchen, 
laundry,  field,  and  garden.  The  running  ex- 
penses of  the  institution  for  the  two  years 
amounted  to  $72,283.26.  During  that  period  the 
foundry  company  paid  into  the  State  treasury  for 
convict  labor  $41,179.41,  and  there  was  received 
from  other  labor  of  prisoners  and  from  the  United 
States  for  board  the  sum  of  $5,860.82,  thereby 
reducing  to  the  extent  of  these  payments  the  cost 
of  the  institution  to  the  State. 

The  trust  confided  to  the  Board  of  Education 
by  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature  in  the  expend- 
iture of  $80,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  reform- 
school  farm  and  the  erection  of  a  building  has 
been  executed.  A  farm  of  over  880  acres,  on 
which  is  valuable  water  nbwer,  has  been  secured, 
and  an  attractive  builaing  has  been  erected. 


In  order  to  secure  the  erection  of  such  building 
a  deficit  of  about  $16,000  was  necessarily  in- 
curred. 

Militia.- The  State  militia  consists  of  three 
regiments  of  infantry,  one  battery  of  li^ht  artil- 
lery, and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  numbenng  1,702 
ofilcers  and  men.  The  expenaiture  for  ite  sup- 
port during  the  vear  amounted  to  $17,684.80. 

The  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1889  au- 
thorizing county  courts,  whenever  they  deem  it 
proper,  to  build  armories  in  cities  of  over  5,000 
inhabitants  has  been  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts,  because  the  act  was  not  defined  by 
its  title. 

Banks.— On  Oct.  2,  1890,  there  were  87  na- 
tional banks  in  the  State,  with  total  resources 
amountin&[  to  $17,558,822.15,  an  increase  of  6 
banks  ana  $8,050,884.45  in  resources  in  one 
year. 

Mining.— The  production  of  precious  metals 
in  the  State  during  1800  is  reported  by  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  to  be  $1,086,000,  of  which  $065,000 
was  the  value  of  the  gold  product  and  $71,000 
of  the  silver  product. 

Birer  Improvements.— The  Governor,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1891,  says  on 
this  subject : 

The  Board  of  United  States  Engineen  designated 
for  the  purpoBO  of  suggesting  improvements  at  the 
DalleB  of  the  Columbia  oave  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
portage  railroad  between  The  Dallee  and  Cclilo,  on 
Columbia  river,  which,  it  Bays^  would  be  adequate  for 
Uie  present  commerce  of  the  nver,  and  which  could 
be  Duilt  in  one  year  at  $481,600.  It  has  also  esti- 
mated the  full  cost  of  a  boat  railway  at  18,575,866. 
The  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  has 
effected  a  marvelous  change,  and  Uie  expenditure  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollarB  in  breakwaters  along  the 
lower  Columbia,  where  its  width^  now  permits  eboal- 
in^,  would  give  a  good  and  Bufficicnt  channel  for  laige 
ships  from  Portland  to  Uie  sea. 

Political. — On  April  16  a  State  convention 
of  the  Union  party  (which  was  formed  on  Sept. 
14, 1889,  by  a  fusion  of  Prohibitionists,  Green- 
backers,  Labor  men,  and  other  persons  dissatis- 
fied with  the  two  leading  parties)  met  at  Oregon 
City  and  nominated  the  following  candidates  for 
State  officers :  For  Secretary  oi  State,  Nathan 
Pierce ;  for  Treasurer,  E.  F.  Walker ;  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  T.  C.  .Tory ;  for 
State  Printer,  J.  A.  Power ;  for  Member  of  Con- 
gress, J.  A.  Bruce.  The  nomination  of  a  candi- 
aate  for  Governor  and  for  lustice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  referred  to  the  State  executive 
committee,  the  members  of  which  were  chosen 
by  the  convention.  The  following  is  a  portion 
of  the  platform : 

The  Government  should  provide  for  Buoh  arbitra- 
tion as  will  prevent  strikes  and  other  iigurioua  meth- 
ods of  settling  labor  disputes. 

A  graduated  income  tax  is  the  most  equitable  sys* 
tem  of  taxation,  placing  the  burden  of  Government  on 
those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay,  instead  of  layinj^  it 
on  the  farmeni  and  producers,  and  exempting  million- 
aires, bondholders,  and  corporations. 

We  denounce  the  non-taxable  bond  as  a  criminal 
device  by  which,  with  or  without  the  guilty  conniv- 
ance of  asBesBors,  the  wealth  of  the  nnscrupulous  es- 
capes taxation.  We  therefore  demand  that  the  fur- 
ther iBBue  of  non-taxable  bonds,  whether  State  or 
municipal,  be  prohibited  by  law ;  and  that  the  as- 
sessment law  of  the  State  be  so  modified  as  to  forbid  de- 
ductions for  such  indebtedness  as  is  not  taxable  with- 
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in  the  State,  and  that  all  property  be  asseaied  in  pro- 
portion to  its  rental  values. 

We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  Federal  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

We  are  in  favor  of  declarinir  eight  hours  a  legal 
day's  labor  in  ftctories,  mines,  and  workshopa  and  on 
public  works. 

On  April  17  a  Republican  State  convention 
met  at  Portland  and  nominated  the  following 
ticket :  For  Governor,  David  P.  Thomfwon ;  for 
Secretary  of  State,  George  W.  McBride;  for 
Treasurer,  Philip  Metschan ;  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  B.  B.  McElroy ;  for  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  Robert  S.  Bean ;  for 
Member  of  Congress,  Binger  Hermann ;  for  State 
Printer,  Frank  C.  Baker.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  demanding  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
liberal  pension  laws,  favoring  the  adoption  of 
the  Australian  ballot  svstem,  denouncing  trusts, 
and  ezpressinff  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  home 
rule  in  irelan£  Other  resolutions  were  as  follow : 

We  demand  the  immediate  forfeiture  by  Congress 
of  the  land  grant  of  the  Northern  Paoinc  Bailroad 
from  Wallula  to  Portland. 

That  wo  are  neartily  in  fiivor  of  the  passage  through 
Congress  of  the  bill  providing  for  a  boat  railway  at 
the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  river. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  the  interest  of 
the  wage-earning  daases  in  factories,  mines,  work- 
shoDs,  and  public  works  fixing  eight  hours  as  a  day's 
worK. 

We  are  in  &vot  of  an  early  survey  of  unsurveyed 
public  lands  in  this  State  that  the  same  may  be  claimed 
and  occupied  and  tillers  speedily  procured  by  bona 
fide  settlers  under  the  laws  of  the  united  States. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Port- 
land on  April  24  and  renominated  Gov.  Pennoyer 
by  acclamation.  For  Secretary  of  State  the 
nominee  was  William  M.  Townsend ;  for  Treas- 
urer, G.  W.  Webb ;  for  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  A.  Le  Roy ;  for  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  B.  F.  Bonnam ;  for  Meml)er  of 
Congress,  Robert  A.  Miller;  for  State  Printer, 
John  O'Brien.  The  platform  favors  free  coin- 
age of  silver  and  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  advocates 
a  liberal  but  discriminating  pension  law,  and 
further  declares  as  follows : 

We  not  only  favor  the  forfeiture  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Bailroad  land  grant  fix>m  Wallula  to  Portland,  but 
we  aUo  fkvor  the  immediate  unconditional  forfeiture  of 
all  unearned  land  grants  and  the  restoration  of  the 
lands  to  the  public  domain. 

We  urge  upon  Congrc»s  the  passage  of  such  appro- 
priations and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will 
tend  most  speedily  and  effectively  to  opening  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Willamette  rivers  to  tree  naviftation. 

We  unqualifiedly  urge  the  adoption  in  this  State  of 
the  Australian  system  of  voting. 

We  approve  of  declaring  elMt  hours  a  legal  day's 
labor  in  factories,  mines,  ana  workshops  and  upon 
public  works ;  and  we  also  favor  laws  giving  the  la- 
borer a  first  lien  on  the  product  of  his  labor. 

The  Democratic  candidates  for  Governor  and 
for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  adopted 
by  the  Union  part;^,  and  the  candidate  of  that 

efor  State  Printer  having  withdrawn,  the 
>cratic  candidate  for  that  ofiftce  was  also 
adopted.  At  the  election  on  June  2  the  entire 
Republican  ticket  was  elected  with  the  exception 
of  the  candidate  for  Governor,  who  was  defeated 
by  Gov.  Pennoyer.    The  latter  received  88,919 


Totes  to  38,786  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
For  Secretary  of  State  the  vote  was :  McBride, 
89,672;  Townsend,  81,014;  Pierce,  2,808.  For 
member  of  Congress  Hermann  received  40,176 
votes.  Miller  80,263,  and  Bruce  2,856.  Members 
of  the  State  Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same 
time  as  follow :  Senate,  Republicans  28,  Demo- 
crats 7;  House,  Republicans  41,  Democrats  19. 

ORIGINAL-PACKAGE  DECISION,  THE, 
a  decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  May,  1890,  that  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  police  powers  of  the  several  States.  In 
November,  1884,  the  Supreme  Court  asserted  the 
riffht  of  a  State  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
Stile  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  again  in  Janu- 
ary, 1885,  the  same  court  declared  that  a  State 
ma^  restrict  its  public  laundries  both  as  to  lo- 
cality and  as  to  tne  hours  of  employment  (See 
*'  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1884,  pages,  429-481.} 
In  December,  1887,  the  Supreme  Court  ajfirmea 
the  power  of  the  State  to  adopt  and  enforce  the 
principle  of  prohibition,  and  the  lack  of  power 
m  the  Federal  Ck)vemment  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  with  the  State's  exercise  of  this  rifht 
This  was  in  the  case  of  certain  brewers  of  Kan- 
sas, who  claimed  that  the  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  principle  of  prohibition  by  that 
State  was  contrary  to  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  which  says:  **No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  Unitea  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law."  Tne  opinion  was  con- 
curred in  by  all  except  Justice  Field,  who  con- 
curred in  so  much  of  it  as  sustained  the  validity 
of  the  act  of  Kansas  prohibitinff  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants that  are  manufactured  m  the  State  after 
the  passage  of  that  act.  But  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture of  such  liquors,  if  intended  for  exporta- 
tion, can  be  sustained ;  nor  that  the  State  can 
forbid  the  sale,  under  proper  regulations  for  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  of 
any  article  that  Congress  may  authonze  to  be 
imported.  He  was  not  ready  to  admit  that  New 
York,  or  any  other  coast  State,  can  thus  defeat 
an  act  of  Congress.  Neither  could  he  concur 
in  the  validity  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  the 
prohibition  act  of  Kansas,  because  he  believed  it 
authorized  the  destruction  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  He  could  not  see  upon  what 
principle  the  Legislature,  after  closing  the  brew- 
ery, can  order  the  destruction  of  liquor  which  it 
admits  may  be  valuable  for  medicinal  or  mechani- 
cal purposes.  What  was  known  ^  the  **•  original- 
package  decision  of  1890  "  declared  that  liquor 
may  &  carried  into  any  State  and  sold  in  the 
original  packages,  without  reference  to  local  pro- 
hibitbry  or  restrictive  laws.  In  this  declaration 
it  was  asserted  that  States  are  not  permitted  to 
stop  the  importation  of  liquor  into  their  terri- 
tory; and  also  that  they  are  required  to  per- 
mit its  sale  in  the  package  in  which  it  was 
brought  in.  The  first  of  these  assertions  met 
with  no  unfavorable  comment,  but  the  second 
was  criticised  widely.  One  of  the  Federal  judges 
concurring  in  the  disputed  decision  dedar^  that 
his  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  on  the  traffic 
within  the  States  wafl  set  forth  by  the  Supreme 
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Court  sixty  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  argued  that  the  national  Constitution  guar- 
antees the  impNortation  into  a  State  of  any  article 
the  introduction  of  which  is  not  forbidden  by 
Congress,  but  there  its  guarantee  ends ;  it  does 
not  give  the  absolute  right  to  traffic  in  the  im- 

SortSi  commodity.  Within  a  few  days  after  the 
eoision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  reversed 
the  decision  of  tne  lower  court,  which  convicted 
the  sellers  of  original  packages  of  liquors  im- 
ported from  the  provinces  or  other  countries, 
the  claim  bein^  that  the  State  had  no  right, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
interfere  with  the  business.  This  decision  was 
based  upon  an  identical  case  in  Iowa  that  had 
just  led  lo  the  original-package  decision  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  A  few  days 
late];,  another  decision  was  made,  in  Armstrong 
County,  Pa.  An  original-package  store  haa 
been  opened  in  a  local  Prohioition  town  in  that 
county,  the  county  having  also  a  Prohibition 
majority.  The  seller  asserted  that  he  was  acting 
as  an  agent,  under  power  of  attorney,  of  a  brew- 
ing company  in  Ohio.  Qe  was  prosecuted,  on 
the  allegation  that  he  was  avoiding  the  laws  by 
selling  iiouor  without  a  license ;  and  this  he  ad- 
mitted. But  he  asserted  that  he  had  not  violated 
any  local  liquor  laws  by  selling  these  "  original 
packages,"  and  he  proved  them  to  have  oeen 
unbroken,  and  to  nave  been  duly  sealed  and 
stamped  as  required  by  the  United  States  law. 
The  judge,  in  his  charge,  declared  that  if  these 
were  the  original  packages,  then  the  seller  had  a 
right  to  make  the  sale,  under  the  recent  decision 
01  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  he  did  not  vio- 
late the  liauor  law  of  Pennsylvania  in  selling 
without  a  license.  The  seller  was  acauitted  by 
the  jury.  These  instances  brought  tne  matter 
directly  before  both  branches  of  Congress,  then 
in  session,  there  being  a  universal  demand  that 
a  bill  should  be  passed  placing  li(}uor  imported 
in  original  packages  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
State  police  power,  on  delivery  by  the  common 
carrier  to  the  owner  or  consignee.  The  Senate, 
on  May  29, 1890,  passed  a  bill  to  limit  the  effect 
of  the  regulations  of  commerce  between  the 
States  and  foreign  countries  in  certain  cases. 
This  provided  that  liquors  transported  into  i^y 
State  or  Territory,  for  use,  consumption,  sale,  or 
storage,  shall,  on  their  arrival,  be  subjected  to 
the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such 
State  or  Territory,  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  its 
police  powers,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom 


by  reason  of  their  being  introduced  in  the  orig- 
inal packages.  The  Senate  thus  committed  it- 
self to  a  bill  that  concerned  liquors  only ;  but 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  feeling  pre- 
vailed that  the  bill  snould  cover  many  other  ar- 
ticles beside  liquors.  In  the  House  a  substitute 
was  prepared  making  the  proposed  law  appli- 
cable to  every  article  of  interstate  commerce. 
The  constitutional  provision  was  also  affirmed 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of 
citizens  or  products  of  like  character  of  the 
State  where  any  given  article  is  held  or  offered 
for  sale,  and  the  reaffirmation  of  the  right  of 

Eolice  regulation  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
ealth.  Provision  was  made  against  discnmina- 
tion  by  particular  States  in  favor  of  articles  pro- 
duced within  'those  States,  and  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  measure  from  ailthorizing  any- 
thing like  State  prohibition  of  int-erstate  com- 
merce, or .  the  virtual  levying  of  duties  by  one 
State  upon  the  products  of  another.  While  the 
bill  was  in  doubt  between  the  two  houses,  the 
leaders  of  the  liquor  dealers  cautioned  the  re- 
tailers not  to  make  haste  to  use  their  advantage 
under  the  Supreme  Court  decision)  because  Con- 
gress was  likely'  to  enact  a  law  that  would 
govern  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
final  appeal.  It  being  evident  that  the  Senate 
would  never  agree  to  the  more  comprehensive 
measure  that  had  passed  the  House,  a  long  de- 
bate took  place,  so  that  many  of  the  members 
might  place  themselves  on  record.  In  this  debate 
an  original  package  was,  hj  general  consent,  de- 
clared to  be  a  case  containing  not  fewer  than 
one  dozen  bottles,  or,  when  not  in  bottles,  not 
less  than  five  gallons.  Finally  a  compromise 
measure  was  agreed  upon,  which  passed  both 
Houses  and  became  a  law  in  July,  1890.  This 
compromise  measure  enacted  that  all  fermented, 
distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  or  liquids 
transported  into  any  State  or  Territory,  for  use, 
consumption,  sale,  or  storage,  shall,  on  arrival 
in  such  State  or  Territory  (or  remaining  there- 
in), be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  Territory,  enacted  in  the 
exercise  of  the  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  liquors  or 
liquids  had  been  produced  in  such  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by 
reason  of  being  introduced  tnere  in  original 
packages  or  otherwise.  Since  this  enactment 
several  oriffinal-packaee  cases  have  been  dis- 
missed in  the  courts  of  the  States. 


PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
According  to  the  Constitution  of  Nov.  25, 1870, 
the  Senate  is  composed  of  13,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  2o  members,  elected  directly  by 
the  suffrage  of  all  citizens  over  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  President  for  the  four  years  ending 
Nov.  25, 1894,  is  J.Gonzalez,  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Patricio  Escobar. 

Area  and  Popalation*— The  area  of  Para- 
guay is  91,970  square  miles.  According  to  the 
census  taken  in  1886,  the  population  is  829,645, 
comprising  155,425  males  and  174,220  females. 
The  population  of  Asuncion,  the  capital,  was 


24,838.  Immigration  increased  from  100  in  1886 
to  563  in  1887, 1,064  in  1888,  and  2,895  in  1889. 
The  immigrants  are  chiefly  Italians,  Spaniards, 
French,  and  Germans.  THe  foreign  population 
in  1886  was  estimated  at  15,000,  including  5,000 
Argentines,  2,000  Italians,  1,100  Germans,  600 
Brazilians,  600  Swiss,  500  Frenchmen,  and  150 
English.  The  country  has  been  depopulated  by 
wars,  except  in  the  central  districts.  In  the 
spring  of  1890  fresh  revolutionary  disturbances 
broke  out.  The  Government  formerly  owned 
three  fourths  of  the  land,  but  has  recently  sold 
the  greater  part  of  it,  mostly  in  large  blocks. 
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Finances.— The  revenne  is  mainly  derived 
from  customs,  though  of  late  years  the  largest 
amount  has  been  realized  from  sales  and  leases 
of  lands.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  in  1889  was 
2,888,004  pesos,  the  peso  being  nominally  worth 
$1,  though  in  exchange  the  paper  money  is  85  or 
40  per  cent  below  par.  The  proceeds  of  sales 
and  leases  of  public  lands  amounted  to  829,860 
pesos;  customs  receipts,  1,879,754  pesos;  other 
receipts,  128,980  pesos.  The  expenditure  for 
1889  was  1,194,890  pesos,  of  which  the  Interior 
Department  received  494,488  pesos ;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 41,628  pesos;  Finances,  188,048  pesos; 
Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  157,- 
104  pesos ;  and  War  and  Marine,  868,672  pesos. 

The  domestic  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  amounted 
to  477,674  silver  pesos.  The  forei^p  debt  was  re- 
duced, by  a  c6mpromise  effected  in  London  on 
Dec.  4, 1885,  to  4,088,500  pesos  in  gold,  on  which 
interest  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent, 
for  the  first  five  years,  at  8  per  cent,  for  the  five 
years  succeeding,  and  after  that  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  until  it  is  extinguished.  The  debt 
was  to  be  paid  off  by  an  amortization  fund  of  *5 
per  cent  per  annum,  beginning  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  year. 

Commerce.— The  imports  in  1889  were  valued 
at  2,900,000  pesos,  and  the  exports  at  1,720,000 
pesos.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
yerba,  tobacco,  hides,  oranges,  and  timber.  The 
entries  at  the  port  of  Asuncion  in  1889  were : 
803  steamers  and  680  sailing  vessels,  the  total 
tonna^  being  86,785 ;  while  802  steamers  and 
628  sailing  vessels,  of  88,785  tons  were  cleared. 

The  railroads  in  1888  had  a  length  of  only  152 
kilometres. 

The  telegraph  line  from  Paso  to  Asuncion, 
which  was  completed  in  March,  1884,  bringing 
Paraguay  into  communication  with  other  na- 
tions for  the  first  time,  in  1889  transmitted 
28,437  messages. 

PATRIOTIC  LEAGUE,  AMERICAN,  an 
organization  incorporated  Deo.  12,  1889,  with 
headquartew  in  New  York  city.  Its  platform 
embraces  the  following  principles:  1.  Restriction 
of  immigration;  2.  Extension  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  naturalization  ;  8.  An  educational 
qualification  for  every  voter ;  4  One  general 
non-sectarian  American  free-school  system;  5. 
Public  funds  and  public  property  not  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  purposes;  6.  American  lands  for 
American  settlers.  These  views  are  to  be  en- 
forced by  legislation.  Anj  American  citizen  of 
good  moral  character  is  ebgible  to  membership, 
•ne  of  the  objects  of  the  League,  toward  which 
its  energies  are  particularly  directed,  is  to  secure 
constitutional  and  legislative  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  common-school  system  and 
other  American  institutions,  to  promote  public 
instruction  in  harmony  with  such  institutions, 
and  to  prevent  all  sectarian  or  denominational 
appropnation  of  public  funds.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  idea,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  amend- 
ed so  that  "  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  use  its  property  or 
credit,  or  any  money  raised  by  taxation,  or  au- 
thorize either  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding,  by  appropria- 


tion, payment  for  services^  expenses,  or  other- 
wise, any  church,  religious  denomination^  or  re- 
ligious society,  or  any  institution,  society,  or 
undertaking  that  is  wholly  or  in  part  under 
sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control."  In  advocat- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the  League 
declines  that  both  the  Republican  party  and  the 
Democratic  party  are  practically  committed  to 
this  amendment,  and  ai]gues  that  it  will  com- 
mend itself  to  all  intelligent  and  loyal  citizens 
of  alien  birth,  who,  having  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  every  foreign  prince  or  potentate,  are 
ready  to  uphold  the  institutions  of  the  repnblio 
to  which,  as  a  condition  of  their  citizenship,  they 
have  pledged  their  allegiance.  To  the  AmericsQ 
Government  they  have  a  right  to  look  for  protec- 
tion against  all  attempte  to  subject  them,  by 
force  or  undue  influence,  to  any  authority  im- 
known  to  the  Constitution ;  or,  under  whatever 

Sretext,  to  abridge  their  rights  or  control  their 
uties  as  American  citizens.  They  know,  from 
their  European  experience,  and  from  the  lessons 
of  history,  that  complete  separation  of  Church 
and  state  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  State 
institutions  and  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment,  by 
citizens  of  all  nationalities  and  of  differing 
faiths,  of  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  right  of  self-sovemment.  The 
League  declares  that  to  the  public-school  system 
is  owing  a  lar^  part  of  the  nappiness  and  great- 
ness of  the  United  States,  and  that  all  Ameri- 
cans regard  education  as  a  sacred  debt  which  the 
present  generation  owes  to  the  future.  The 
children  of  tonday  should  be  taught  the  history, 
the  principles,  and  the  spirit  of  the  founders  of 
the  republic,  in  order  that  they  may  transmit  in 
its  purity  to  their  descendante  the  heritage  they 
have  received.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  col- 
ored race  and  the  increasing  flood  of  foreign 
immigration  render  more  conspicuous  than  ever 
the  importance  of  a  common  system  of  educa- 
tion in  accord  with  American  ideas.  Foreign 
schools,  with  doctrines,  ideas,  and  methods  at 
variance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stotes,  are  not  favored.  The  situation  demands 
a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  press 
and  all  good  citizens,  and  e$peciall>j  on  the  part 
oi  parents,  in  their  own  States  and  in  their  own 
neighborhood,  to  free  the  elementary  schools 
from  partisan  or  denominational  control,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence 
as  regards  moral,  mental,  and  industrial  educa- 
tion. Incidentally,  the  League  hopes  to  remove 
politics  from  the  control  of  corrupt  politicians. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  provisional 
committee  has  power  to  transact  all  business 
connected  with  the  extension  of  the  League 
during  the  time  when  the  provisional  committee 
is  not  in  session.  Each  member  of  the  pro- 
visional committee  is  empowered  to  act  as  a 
deputy  for  the  extension  of  the  League.  He 
must  notify  the  secretary  of  the  locality  in 
which  he  proposes  to  operate,  and  must  act  only 
by  written  authority.  When  local  or  State 
leagues  are  ready  for  organization,  the  applica- 
tions for  charters  must  be  made  direct  to  the 
secretary  of  the  provisional  committee,  who 
alone  is  authorized  to  receive  payment  and  issue 
the  charter.  The  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  is  required 
before  any  charter  can  be  issued.    Charters  may 
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be  signed  by  the  president  or  yice-president  of 
the  provisional  committee  and  the  secretary. 
When  five  local  leagues  are  organized  in  any 
State  a  State  league  may  be  formed.  When  one 
fourth  of  all  the  States  are  organized,  a  commit- 
tee of  conference  may  be  called  by  the  executive 
committee  and  signed  by  the  president,  which 
conference  committee  shall  consist  of  not  fewer 
than  five  delegates  from  each  State ;  and  action 
may  then  be  taken  to  decide  whether  a  national 
convention  shall  be  called  and  who  shall  be 
present  thereat. 

PATBIOTIC  ORDER  OF  THE  SONS  OF 
AMERICA,  an  organization  founded  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1847,  and  reorganized  in  1866.  The 
objects  of  the  order  are  the  inculcation  of  pure 
American  principles  and  institutions;  opposition 
to  foreign  interference  in  any  of  the  affairs  of 
state  and  to  organized  disregard  of  the  laws  of 
the  land ;  and  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools.  Its  members  are  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
American  citizenship.  It  is  also  declared  that 
the  two  most  cherished  ideas  of  this  nation  have 
been  from  the  beginning  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  and  the  freedom  of  the 
common  schools  from  all  ecclesiastical  interfer- 
ence, and  the  members  of  the  order  pledge  them- 
selves to  work  to  establish  these  ideas.  A  fur- 
ther object  of  the  organization  is  to  have  some 
test  more  reliable  than  a  five  gears'  residence  in 
the  United  States  applied  to  intending  citizens. 
The  order  is  both  non-sectarian  and  non-politi- 
cal. The  total  membership  is  over  250,000,  with 
three  camps  in  New  York  city.  It  is  a  bene- 
ficiary as  well  as  a  patriotic  organization,  car- 
ing for  its  members  and  their  families  in  times 
of  trouble. 

PENNSTLTANIA,  a  Middle  State,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
Dec.  12,  1787;  area,  45,215  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  434,373  in  1790;  602,865  in  1800;  810,091 
in  1810;  1,047,507  in  1820;  1,348,238  in  1880; 
1,724,033  in  1840;  2,311,786  in  1850;  2,906,215 
in  1860;  3,521,951  in  1870;  4,282,891  in  1880; 
and  5,258,014  in  1890.    Capital,  Harrisburg. 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  James  A. 
Beaver,  RepuUican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Will- 
iam T.  Davies;  Secretarv  of  State,  Charles  W. 
Stone,  who  resigned  on  Nov.  30  to  accept  an  elec- 
tion toCongress,and  wassucceeded  by  J.H.Longe- 
necker ;  Treasurer,  William  Livsey,  succeeded  on 
May  5  by  Henry  K.  Boyer;  Auditor-General, 
Thomas  McCamant;  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, Thomas  J.  Stewart ;  Attorney-General, 
W.  S.  Kirkpatrick;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  appointed  in  Feb- 
ruary; Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  M.  Forster; 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  J.  Edge; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Edward  M. 
Paxson ;  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Jarae«  P.  Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  Silas  M.  Clark, 
Henry  W.  Williams,  James  T.  Mitchell,  and  J. 
B.  McCoUum. 

Popnlatlon.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined b^  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  the  population  as  shown  by  the  na- 
tional census  of  1880 : 


COUMTIES. 


Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria. 

Gumeron 

Carbon 

Centre.... 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton. 

Columbia. 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna. 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland. . 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Bchuylkill 

Bnyder 

Somerset. 

8ullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

"Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland.... 

Wyoming 

York 


1880.         1890.        Iocn«M. 


88,455 
8fi6.8«9 
47,641 
89,605 
84,929 
128,697 
62,740 
5S,541 
68,656 


46,811 
6,169 
81,988 
87,922 
88,481 
40,828 
48,408 
26,278 
82,409 
68,607 
4^977 
76,148 
66,101 
18,800 
74,688 
58,842 
4,885 
49,856 
10,149 
28,878 
88,954 
40,527 
27,985 
18,227 
89,269 

189,447 
88,812 
89,476 
65,969 

188,065 
57,486 
42,565 
56,161 
19,577 
20,175 
96,494 
16,468 
70,812 
68,128 
27,622 

847,170 
9,668 
18,797 

129.974 
17,797- 
8M10 
8,078 
40,854 
45,814 
16,906 
48,670 
27,981 
56,418 
88,518 
78,086 
16,698 
87,841 


Total 4,882,891     5,258,014       »7^128 


88,486 
651,&60 
46,747 
50,077 
88,644 
187,827 
70,866 
59,288 
70,615 
56,889 
66,876 
7,288 
88,624 
48,269 
89,877 
86,802 
69,565 
28,685 


65,824 
47,271 
96,977 
74,688 


86,074 
80,006 
8,482 
51,488 
10,187 
88,985 
8^761 
42,175 
44,005 
16,666 

142,088 

149,096 
87,617 
48,181 
76,681 

801,208 
70,679 
46.868 
56,744 
19,9y6 
80.111 

128,290 
15,645 
84,220 
74,698 
26,276 
1,046,964 
9,412 
22,778 

154,168 
17.651 
87,817 
11,620 
40,098 
52,818 
17.820 
46,640 
87,685 
71,165 
81,010 

112,819 
15,891 
99,489 


1,081 

196,090 

«6M 

10,472 

8,715 

14,780 

18,126 

698 

1,959 

8,808 

19,564 

2,079 

6,701 

5,847 

5,896 

•8,526 

26,157 

2,407 

4,428 

•8,288 

1,294 

20,829 

18,683 

9,489 

11,386 

21,164 

4,097 

1,578 

•18 

662 

1,797 

1,648 

16,070 

•i;578 

52,819 

9,648 

'4,205 

9,655 

10,668 

68,188 

18,098 

4,298 

•417 

419 

•64 

26,796 

177 

18,908 

21,576 

•1,246 

199,794 

•251 

8,981 

24,189 

•146 

4,207 

8,547 

•261 

6,499 

915 

2,970 

9.604 

15,787 

•2,508 

84,788 

898 

11,648 


•DecreasOb 

Finances.— The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  public  debt  on  Nov.  80, 1890 :  Relief  notes, 
act  of  May  4, 1841,  $96,145 ;  interest  certificates 
unclaimed,  $4,448.88;  interest  certificates  out- 
standing, $18,088.54:  domestic  creditor,  $26; 
total,  $118,656.92.  Five-per-cent.  bonds.  $18,- 
414.70;  6-i)er-cent.  bonds,  $2,000;  6-per-cent. 
Chambersburg  certificates,  $148.66 ;  total,  $20,- 
568.86.  Interest  bearing  debt :  8i-per-cent.  bonds, 
$1,663,500;  4-per-cent  bonds,  $6,732,100;  5-per- 
cent, bonds,  $8,803,100 ;  6-per-cent,  agricultural 
scrip  bond,  $500,000  ;  6  per  cent,  on  proceeds 
of  experimental  farms  sale,  $17,000 ;  total,  $12,- 
215,700.    This  makes  an  aggregate  indebtedness 
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of  112,849,920.28.  The  pubUc  debt  Nov.  80, 
1889,  was  118,856,971.28.  The  redaction  daring 
1890  was  11,507,051. 

The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  on  Nov.  80, 
1889,  was  $3,969,587.53 ;  the  total  receipts  of  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  were  $8,625,919.10,  and  the 
total  expenditures  $8,168,861.18,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  on  Nov.  80, 1890  of  $4,426,- 
645.45.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  derived 
from  the  following  sources :  Tax  on  corporation 
stock  and  limited  partnerships,  $1,935,896.45; 
tax  on  gross  receipts  (corporations),  $513,805.70 ; 
tax  on  gross  premiums,  $45,560.98 ;  tax  on  bank 
stock,  $413,368.43;  tax  on  net  earnings  or  in- 
come, $100,393.36 ;  tax  on  loans,  public  and  pri- 
vate, $696,441.48;  tax  on  personal  property,  $923,- 
938.94;  tax  on  writs,  wills,  deeds,  etc,  $152,269.- 
42 ;  tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  $670,371.12 ; 
tax  on  fertilizers,  $8,190 ;  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies, $354,023.96;  eating-house  licenses,  $5,- 
141.91 ;  retail  liquor  licenses,  $305,270.49 ;  whole- 
sale liquor  licenses,  $324,801.50 ;  brewers'  li- 
censes, $81,879.22;  bottlers'  licenses,  $40,511; 
retailers'  licenses,  $269,992.93;  billiaid  licenses, 
$22,286.28;  bonus  on  charters,  $168,710.96;  ac- 
crued interest,  $106,882.34;  Allegheny  Valley 
Railroad  Companv,' $247,499.98 ;  United  SUtes 
Government,  $17^,567.19 :  commutation  of  ton- 
nage tax,  $865,654.94;  fees  of  public  officers, 
$89,386.85 ;  other  sources,  $107,526.17.  The  ex- 
penditures include  the  following  items :  Ex- 
penses of  State  officials  and  departments,  $1,304,- 
541.05 ;  loans  redeemed,  $1,507,051 ;  interest  on 
loans,  $581,320.07 ;  premiums  on  loans  redeemed, 
$123,850.50 ;  charitable  institutions,  $731,823.58 ; 
indigent  insane,  $408,650.93 ;  penitentiaries,  $97,- 
890 ;  improvement  of  Philadelphia  Harbor,  $200,- 
000;  common  spools,  $2,345,493.24;  National 
Guard,  $228,065.84;  soldiers'  orphans'  schools, 
$169,029.15;  Gettysburg  monument,  $77,631; 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  $81,150;  Reform 
School,  $25,756.20 ;  Industrial  Reformatory,  $61,- 
460;  House  of  Refuge,  $60,000;  State  College, 
$49,560;  other  objects,  $117,740.83. 

County  Debts.--The  total  debt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania counties  is  $8,654,943,  a  decrease  of  $1,- 
126,441  iii  ten  years.  The  bonded  debt  is  $8,- 
.  513,606,  and  the  floating  debt  $141,337.  Nearly 
every  county  has  a  debt. 

Edacation. — For  the  school  year  ending  in 
1890  the  following  statistics  of  public  schools 
are  reported  by  the  Superintendent :  Number  of 
school  districts,  2,326 ;  number  of  schools,  22,365 ; 
number  of  graded  schools,  10,750 ;  number  of  male 
teachers,  8,382 ;  number  of  female  teachers,  16,- 
111 ;  whole  number  of  teachers,  24,493;  average 
salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $39.86 ;  aver- 
age salarv  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $30.54 ; 
average  length  of  school  term  in  Hionths,  7.38 ; 
number  of  pupils  enrolled,  965,444;  averM^e 
number  of  pupUs,  682,941;  cost  of  tuition,  $6,- 
937,689.97 ;  cost  of  building,  purchasing,  and  rent- 
ing, $2,738,418.41;  cost  of  fuel,  contingencies, 
debt,  and  interest  paid,  $3,252,313.72:  total  cost 
of  tuition,  building,  fuel,  and  contingencies, 
$12,828,422.10;  State  appropriation,  $2,000,000; 
estimated  value  of  school  property,  $35,435,968. 
The  above  figures  cover  all  the  schools  of  the 
State.  For  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  the 
figures  are  as  follow :  Number  of  schools,  2,607 ; 
number  of  male  teachers,  93 ;  number  of  female 


teachers,  2,514;  average  salary  of  male  teachers 
per  month,  $188.20;  average  salary  of  female 
teachers  per  month,  $67.17 ;  number  of  pupils  in 
school  at  end  of  vear,  116,889 ;  average  attend- 
ance 108,124;  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  $1,499,- 
102.76 ;  paid  for  houses,  additions,  and  repairs, 
$607,095.70 ;  paid  for  books,  fuel,  stationery,  and 
contingencies,  $595,86479. 

There  was  an  increase  for  the  year  in  the  en- 
tire State  of  11,085  pupils,  576  teachers,  476 
schools,  and  $1,026,161.28  in  total  cost  of  the 
school  system.  The  State  appropriation  of  $2,- 
000,000  for  schools  was  distnbuted  among  the 
districts  at  the  rate  of  $1,883  per  taxable,  except 
in  those  counties  where  a  portion  was  \ised  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  superintendents. 

The  statement  of  the  thirteen  normal  schools 
for  the  year  shows  a  total  of  5,420  pupils  in  the 
normal  departments ;  income  for  the  year,  $762,- 
819.82;  expenses,  $679,087.02;  value  of  real  es- 
tate, $1,870,865.68. 

Soldiers^  Orphans'  Sehools.— Under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  May,  1889,  the  soldiers' 
orphans'  school  commission  therein  provided  for 
has  been  organized.  The  number  of  schools  is 
now  but  three,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  commission,  and  a  limited  number  of 
children  are  placed  in  three  private  institutions. 
These  changes  have  largely  reduced  the  cost  of 
supporting  these  children. 

Beformatorjr.—The  State  Industrial  Reform- 
atory, at  Huntinedon,  was  opened  on  Feb.  15, 
1889,  since  which  time  478  persons  have  bem 
received.  Of  these,  97  have  been  paroled  and  IS 
discharged,  leaving  868  in  the  mstitution  on 
Dec.  81,  1890.  Tnere  is  an  industrial  depart- 
ment, where  the  inmates  are  taught  useful  trades, 
and  a  farm  leased  by  the  managers  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  africultureb 
An  arrangement  was  also  made  for  uie  mana- 
facture  of  rattan  and  reed  chairs,  by  which  the 
prisoners  have  earned  $7,625.05.  Brick  making 
nas  also  been  carried  on,  and  much  labpr  has 
been  done  upon  the  Reformatory  grounds. 

Militia.— The  State  militia  consists  of  509  of- 
ficers and  7,747  enlisted  men,  of  whom  7,865  are 
infantry,  219  artillery,  and  173  cavalry.  The 
number  of  men  in  the  State  available  for  military 
duty  is  692,094  The  annual  appropriation  made 
bv  the  United  States  (Government  to  the  Nation- 
al Quard  has  been  increased,  and  through  this  it 
has  been  possible  to  arm  the  entire  guard  with 
the  improved  Springfield  rifle.  The  equipment 
has  been  in  other  respects  much  improved. 

Insurance.— During  1889  the  life-insurance 
companies  of  the  State  issued  8,860  policies,  in- 
suring $10,412,944  upon  the  lives  of  residents  of 
the  State,  a  decrease  in  comparison  with  the 
business  of  the  preceding  year  of  118  policies,  and 
an  increase  of  $126,130  in  insurance.  In  addition 
to  the  above  there  were  issued  during  the  year 
8,882  industrial  policies,  insuring  $360,565.  Com- 
panies of  other  States  issued  15,795  policies  in  the 
State,  insuring  $52,721,621.  In  addition,  there 
were  issued  in  the  State  272,632  industrial  pol- 
icies, insuring  $28,821,479,  making  a  total  of 
policies  issued  by  companies  of  other  States  of 
$288,428,  insuring  $81,548,100,  and  an  aggregate 
by  all  companies  of  296,450  policies,  insuring 
$92,348,477.  r-      -^ 

The  entire  Are,  marine,  and  inland  business 
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done  in  the  State  by  all  companies,  home  and 
foreign,  stock  and  mutual,  in  the  year  1880  was 
$10,122,327.72. 

Flood-Relief  Commission.  —  This  commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  Governor  in  1889  to  sup- 
erintend the  disbursement  of  moneys  received  for 
the  Johnstown  sufferei's,  made  a  detailed  report 
of  its  doings  in  July.  The  contributions  received 
and  turned  over  to  the  commission  were  as  fol- 
low: By  Gov.  Beaver,  $1,230,146.45;  from  the 
Philadelphia  Relief  Committee,  $600,000;  from 
the  Pittsburg  Relief  Committee,  $560,000;  from 
the  New  York  Relief  Committee,  $516,199.85;  a 
total  of  $2,912,346.30.  The  expenditures  of  the 
commission  in  the  Conemau&^h  valley  were  $2,- 
592.936.68 ;  in  the  State  outside  of  the  bonemaugh 
valley,  $246,475,26 ;  general  and  office  expenses, 
$5,728.89;  a  total  of  $2,845,140.83.  The  sum  of 
$67,205.57  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  most  careful  investigation  places  the 
number  of  victims  by  the  flood  in  the  Conemaugh 
valley  at  2,142.  Of  these,  1,115  were  found  and 
identified,  636  were  found  and  not  identified,  and 
891  were  missing.  Ninety-nine  whole  families 
were  lost.  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  women 
were  made  widows  and  965  children  orphans  or 
half-orphans.  The  sum  of  $183,281  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  widows,  giving  them  about  $1,- 
500  apiece,  and  there  has  been  set  aside  for  their 
children  a  sum  which,  when  paid,  will  amount  to 
$108,500.  £ach  orphan  will  receive  about  $50, 
annually  until  the  age  of  sixteen. 

The  amount  of  loss  in  the  Conemaugh  valley, 
as  given  in  the  sworn  statements  of  claimants, 
renchetl  the  sum  of  $9,674,105.  The  local  district 
committees  estimate  the  loss  at  about  one  fourth 
less  than  this. 

High  License. — ^The  operation  of  the  Brooks 
high-license  law  in  the  cities  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  year  was  generally  satisfactory.  In  April 
the  license  court  of  Philadelphia  granted  1,173 
retail  licenses  for  that  city,  a  decrease  of  31  from 
the  number  of  licenses  in  1889.  ,  Wholesale  li- 
censes were  granted  to  the  number  of  919,  an  in- 
crease of  279.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  class  of 
licenses,  the  court  has  not  the  same  discretion  to 
restrict  their  number  as  in  case  of  retail  licenses. 
This  defect  in  the  law  will  probably  be  cured  by 
the  next  Legislature. 

Coal. — The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1889  was 
40,665,152  tons  of  2,240  pounds  (equal  to  45,- 
544,970  tons  of  2,000  pounds),  valued  at  the 
mines  at  $65,718,165,  or  an  average  of  $1.61 1'tf 
per  long  ton.  The  quantity  actually  carried  to 
market  was  35,407,710  tons  during  the  year  1889 ; 
1,329,580  were  used  by  employes  and  sold  to  local 
trade  near  the  mines,  and  3,518,696  tons  were 
consumed  in  and  alK)ut  the  mines. 

The  average  number  of  days  worked  during 
the  year  1889  by  all  collieries  was  194.  The  sus- 
pension of  mining  during  periods  aggregating 
about  one  third  of  the  year  was  caused  mainly 
by  the  inability  of  the  market  to  absorb  a  larger 
product.  The  number  of  jiersons  employed  dur- 
ing the  year  wa«  125.229. 

Political.— The  Republican  State  Convention 
was  called  to  meet  at  Harrisburg  on  June  25. 
In  the  preliminary  caucuses  there  was  an  earnest 
contest  l)etween  the  supjiorters  of  George  W. 
Delamater  and  D.  II.  Hastings  for  the  guber- 
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natorial  nomination.  The  first  ballot  in  the 
convention  resulted  as  follows :  Delamater,  84 
votes ;  Hastings,  64 :  E.  A.  Montooth,  30 ;  Charles 
W.  Stone,  15 ;  E.  S.  Osbom,  8 ;  and  H.  C.  McCor- 
mick  3.  On  the  second  ballot  Delamater  re- 
ceived 105  votes  and  was  nominated.  For  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor the  nominee  was  Louis  A. 
Watres,  and  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
Thomas  J.  Stewart.  The  platform  contains  a 
strong  approval  of  Senator  Quay,  favors  a  j)er 
diem  service  pension  for  ever}'  soldier  and  sailor 
in  the  civil  war,  legislation  to  insure  fair  elec- 
tions everywhere,  and  laws  forbidding  contract 
labor  and  pauper  immigration.  The  following 
resolutions  also  appear: 

Ballot  reform  is,  and  will  remain,  the  watchword  of 
our  party  in  every  State.  We  charge  the  members  of 
the  next  General  AsBembly  with  the  duty  to  pass  such 
laws,  and  if  necest^ity  should  arira,  to  provide  for 
Bucb  changes  in  the  Constitution  of  our  State  as  will 
inauretoevezy  voter  perfect  secrecy  and  freedom  in 
exercising  his  right  or  sufihige. 

Wc  recommend  that  the  surplus  revenue  derived 
from  State  taxation  be  used  to  lessen  the  taxation  now 
laid  upon  real  estate  for  local  purnoses  by  applying  it, 
so  far  aH  it  will  in  le^slative  wit^aom  avail,  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  appropnaticn  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  to  muking  appropnation  for  the  care 
of  the  indiffcnt  insane,  for  tiic  exnenHOS  of  the  jury 
system,  ana  of  holding  the  general  elections. 

We  recommend  tliat  the  local  system  of  taxation  be 
KO  reformed  as  to  permit  the  taxation  of  money  capi- 
tal for  local  purposes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 
the  local  authorities  to  reduce  the  rate  of  taxation  on 
real  estate  to  an  equitable  basis. 

The  State  convention  of  the  Democratic  party 
met  at  Scranton  on  July  2.  Ex-Gov.  Robert  l5. 
Pattison  was  nominated  for  Governor,  Chauncey 
F.  Black  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  William 
H.  Barclay  for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 

The  platform  condemns  Senator  Quay,  and 
contains  the  following  declarations : 

Thot  ballot  reform  U  necessary,  and  to  this  end  we 
recommend  the  adoption  of  sueh  a  system  as  the 
Australian  ballot  law. 

That  State  and  local  reform  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  taxation  for  county,  municipal,  and  township 
purposes  may  be  equally  adjusted  and  the  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  land  remedied. 

That  the  law  requiring  tliat  the  surplus  in  the  State 
treasury  shall  bo  invested  in  State  or  United  States 
bonds  must  bo  observed  and  executed. 

On  Aug.  20  a  State  convention  of  the  Prohi- 
bition party  met  at  Harrisbunr  and  nominated 
Charles  Miller  for  Governor.  Charles  E.  Hyatt 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  William  T.  Dunn 
for  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  The  platform, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  declarations  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  demands  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sunday  laws,  favors  the  Australian  ballot  system, 
an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage,  and 
equal  taxation  on  all  classes  of  property. 

The  Prohibition  nominee  for  Governor  de- 
clined the  nomination,  and  on  Sept.  24  the  State 
committee  nominated  John  D.  Gill  in  his  place. 
On  the  same  date  the  execntive  cominittee  of 
the  Union  Labor  party  met  at  Philadelphia  and 
nominated  a  State  ticket  and  adopted  a  platform, 
but  their  principles  failed  to  attract  more  than 
a  scattering  support. 

The  canvass  was  marked  by  the  formation  of 
independent  Republican  organizations  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  cities  and  towns,  which  were 
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openly  opposed  to  the  election  of  Delamater, 
whose  nomination,  it  was  claimed,  had  been 
forced  upon  the  party  against  the  wishes  of  its 
better  element  by  the  scheming  of  politicians. 

So  widespread  was  the  dissatisfaction  in  the 
Republican  ranks  with  the  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, that  at  the  election  in  November  he  was 
defeated  by  more  than  16,000  votes,  although 
the  norraarRepublican  plurality  in  the  State,  as 
shown  at  the  election  of  1889,  was  about  60,000. 
The  vote  of  each  candidate  was  as  follows :  For 
Governor :  Pattison.  464^209 :  Delamater,  447,655 ; 
Gill,  16,108.  For  Lieutenant-Governor :  Watres, 
467,371 ;  Black,  445,006 ;  Hyatt,  17,048.  For  Secre- 
tjfry  of  Internal  Affairs:  Stewart, 468.969 ;  Bar- 
day,  443,478 ;  Dimn,  17,105.  Members  of  the  State 
Legislature  were  elected  at  the  same  time  as 
follow :  Senate,  Republicans  31,  Democrats  19 ; 
House,  Republicans  1!^,  Democrats  79^  Fusion  3. 

The  election  in  the  congressional  districts  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  18  Republicans  and  10 
Democrats,  a  Democratic  f^in  of  three  seats. 

There  was  a  special  election  in  May  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Pif- 
ty-flrit  Congress  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon. 
Samuel  J.  Randall  on  April  13.  At  this  election 
Richard  Vaux,  Democrat,  was  chosen,  almost 
without  opposition,  there  being  no  Republican 
candidate.  A  special  election  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Hon.  William  D.  Kelley  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
John  E.  Reybum,  Republican,  for  the  unexpired 
term.  On  Nov.  4  Charles  W.  Stone,  Republican, 
was  chosen  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Lewis  F. 
Watson,  deceased,  in  the  Twenty-eighth  District. 

PERSIA,  an  empire  in  central  Asia.  The 
reigning  Shah  is  Nasreddin,  born  July  18,  1831. 
He  is  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  his  subjects,  but  has  been  a  mild  ruler 
and  has  gained  the  affection  of  the  people.  He 
is  fond  of  field  sports,  a  lover  of  music,  an  artist, 
and  something  of  a  poet,  and  well  acquainted 
with  European  politics.  His  least  attractive 
quality  is  his  avarice.  Besides  his  priceless 
treasure  in  jewels,  he  has  amassed,  mainly  from 
the  gifts  that  flow  in  on  every  occasion  from 
ministers,  nobles,  officials,  and  merchants,  about 
$15,000,000  in  personal  property.  His  60  wives 
and  concubines  have  borne  him  40  children,  of 
whom  there  are  living  7  sons  and  12  daughters, 
several  of  the  latter  being  married  to  influential 
men.  The  Valiahd,  or  heir  to  the  throne,  is  Mo- 
zaffur-eddin,  the  eldest  son  from  a  wife  of  prince- 
ly rank,  bom  March  25,  1853.  In  accordance 
with  a  tradition  of  the  Kadjar  dynasty,  he  is 
governor  of  the  northwestern  province  of  Azar- 
bijan,  which  he  can  not  leave  without  especial  per- 
mission from  the  Shah.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Shah,  Sultan  Massud  Mirza,  the  Zill-es-Sultan  or 
"  Shadow  of  the  King,*'  who  was  formerly  the 
Shah's  favorite,  ruler  over  seven  provinces  and 
commander  of  a  well-drilled' army  of  18.000  men, 
was  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  in  1888  except 
Ispahan.  The  most  powerful  man  after  the  Shah 
is  now  Mirza  AH  Askar  Khan,  a  young  man  of 
humble  origin,  who  is  Minister  at  the  same  time 
of  the  Interior,  the  Court,  the  (Customs  and  the 
Treasury.  'Phe  Shah's  third  adult  son,  Kainran 
Mirza,  is  Minister  of  War,  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army,  and  Governor  of  Teheran. 

The  area  of  Persia  is  estimated  at  628,000 


square  miles.  The  population  is  abont  8,000.000« 
including  2,000,000  nomads.  Teheran,  the  cap- 
ital, has  210.000  inhabitants,  and  Tabriz  or  Tau- 
ris  has  180,000. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for 
the  year  188a-'89  were  estimated  at  40,0(54,500 
francs,  of  which  5.882,350  francs  were  derived 
from  customs.  The  expenditures  amount  to 
37,000,000  francs,  the  army  requiring  14,000,000 
francs,  the  court  3,750.000  francs,  and  the  clergy, 
pensions,  etc.,  10.200,000  francs. 

Commerce. — The  imports,  consisting  of  cot- 
ton goods,  china  and  glassware,  paper,  iron,  cop- 
per, sugar,  tea,  etc.,  amount  to  aoout  132,000,000 
francs,  and  the  exports  to  78,000,000  francs,  the 
chief  articles  being  silk,  tobacco,  skins,  carpets, 
cotton,  opium,  gums,  woolen  fabrics,  dates,  ce- 
reals, and  rice.  Although  the  routes  Xg  northern 
Persia  from  the  Caspian  are  closed  against  all 
except  Russian  goods,  by  the  road  from  the 
Turkish  port  of  Trebizond'.  on  the  Black  Sea,  to 
Tabriz,  the  largest  trade-distributing  center  in 
the  country,  two  thirds  of  the  cotton  goods  of 
the  Tabriz' market  are  supplied  from  England, 
the  T&it  coming  from  Russia,  while  the  woolens 
come  from  Austria  and  Germany,  and  the  crock- 
ery and  glassware  from  Austria!  Even  at  Tehe- 
ran English  cottons  and  Austrian  woolens  and 
glassware  compete  successfully  with  Russian 
px)ds.  The  opening  of  the  Karun  river  to  Eng- 
lish navigation  has  proved  almost  a  futile  con- 
cession, owing  to  the  annoving  proceedings  of 
the  local  officials,  yet  a  British  company  has 
placed  a  steamer  on  the  river  and  run  it  at  a  loss, 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  of  the  route,  which 
will  shorten  the  land  journey  to  the  northern 
marts  from  the  Persian  Gulf  by  nearly  one  half. 

The  Army.— The  official  army  list," which  has 
no  foundation  in  facts,  represents  the  total 
strength  of  the  Shah's  anny  a«  200.000  men,  in- 
cluding 50,000  militia.  The  nominal  strength 
capable  of  mobilization  is  90,392,  composed  of 
16,350  irregular  or  nomad  cavalry,  levies  raised 
from  the  frontier  tribes  and  officered  by  their 
khans,  hardy  and  brave  material,  wonderful 
horsemen  and  good  marksmen,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  discipline  and  of  generalship  in  their 
commanders  of  little  value  when  opposed  to 
European  troops;  2,493  trained  cavalry,  about 
one  half  of  whom  are  trained,  while  equipped  on 
the  model  of  the  German  dragoons  and  L  hlans, 
and  the  other  half  are  the  vaunted  Cossack  reg- 
iments at  Teheran,  which  have  been  admirably 
drilled  by  Russian  officers ;  63,700  regular  infan- 
try, recruited  on  tribal  and  territorial  principles, 
though  without  system,  who  only  need  good 
equipment,  fair  pay  and  sustenance,  and  capable 
leaders  to  make  them  equal  to  the  troops  that 
beat  the  Turks  and  the  Afghans  in  the  last  cent- 
ury; 4,000  artilierv.  including  540  officers,  a 
semi-disciplined  body ;  80  camel  artillery,  an  ob- 
solete and  useless  corps ;  169  officers,  the  relics 
of  the  Austrian  corps;  3,600  militia.  Of  all 
these  troops,  the  numl)er  of  men  returned  as 
actually  serving  with  the  colors  is  43,889,  viz.^ 
12,427  irregular  cavalrv,  2,493  disciplined  caval- 
ry, 25,000  regular  infantry,  1,800  artillery,  with 
164  serviceable  guns,  169  Austrian  corps,  and 
2.000  militia:  and  it  is  supposed  that  allowances 
should  be  made  for  false  returns  and  furloughs, 
that  would  reduce  the  total  to  30,000. 
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PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America;  area, 
1,137,000  square  kilometres  or  437,000  square 
miles:  population  in  1876.  2.621,844,  not  includ- 
ing 350,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  Senate 
has  40  members,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 80.  Every  Peruvian  who  is  married  or  is 
master  of  a  trade  or  profession  or  pavs  taxes 
or  is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  knows 
how  to  read  and  write,  is  qualified  to  vote.  The 
Pi-esident  for  the  four  years  ending  Aug.  10, 
1804,  is  Col.  Remigio  Morales  Bermudez,  suc- 
cessor of  Gen.  Andres  Avelino  Caceres. 

Finanees. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in 
1884  were  6,724,117  silver  soles,  (The  silver 
sole,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $1,  is  worth  about 
70  cents,  and  the  paper  sole  not  more  than  5 
cents.)  The  sources  of  revenue  are:  Customs, 
yielding  4,317.221  soles ;  internal-revenue  taxes, 
1,159,6^  soles;  state  railroads,  722.705  soles; 
post-office,  135,319  soles ;  telegraphs,  21.716  soles ; 
miscellaneous,  367.518  soles.  The  total  expendi- 
tures were  6,573,627  soles,  of  which  193,213  soles 
were  for  the  diplomatic  service,  2,231,161  soles 
for  the  Interior  Department,  648.840  soles  for 
justice,  1,141,915  soles  for  financial  administra- 
tion, 1,676,563  soles  for  the  army  and  navy,  589,- 
963  soles  for  the  state  railroads,  and  91,972  soles 
for  extiuordinary  purposes. 

The  foreign  loans  of  1869,  1870,  and  1872 
amounted  to  £32,000.000,  without  reckoning  in- 
terest accrued  since  1876.  The  last  two  loans 
were  secured  on  the  nitrate  deposits  and  on  the 
general  revenue.  The  nitrate  deposits  have  been 
seized  by  Chili.  The  arreai-s  of  interest  in  1889 
amounted  to  £22,998,651.  The  Grace-Donough- 
more  contract,  which  was  rati^ed  in  January, 
1890,  releases  the  Government  from  the  debts  on 
condition  that  the  state  property,  including  rail- 
roads, mines,  guano  deposits,  and  lands  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  bondholders,  who  undertake 
to  complete  the  existing  lines  of  railroad.  The 
debt  was  oripnaliy  incurred  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroads  already  built.  The  Chilian 
Government  relinquished  certain  guano  deposits, 
valued  at  £2,250,000,  to  the  bondholders.  A  Pe- 
ruvian company,  limited,  has  been  formed  in 
Tjondon  to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  Of  the 
£32,000,000  of  'bonds,  £30.500,000  had  already 
been  bought  in  and  handed  over  tx)  agents  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  in  London,  to  be  canceled 
before  September,  1890.  The  railroads  at  the  end 
of  sixtv-six  years  revert  to  the  state.  The  inter- 
nal debt,  paying  1  per  cent,  interest,  amount-ed 
to  109,287.000  soles  in  1888,  and  the  papr  money 
to  83,747,000  soles.  The  market  price  of  the 
bonds  is  only  11  per  cent,  of  their  face  value,  and 
the  paper  currency  is  no  longer  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. The  length  of  completed  railroads  in 
1889  was  1.625  miles.  Their  cost,  including  those 
ceded  to  Chili,  was  $180,000,000. 

Comnierce. — Peru  produces  cotton,  cacao, 
coffee,  rice,  sugar,  Indian  corn,  wine,  cinchona, 
coca.  India-rubber,  dye  woods,  the  wool  of  the 
vicufia,  alpaca,  and  llama,  nitre,  guano,  gold,  and 
silver.  Articles  of  food,  cotton,  and  woolen 
goods,  chemicals  and  drugs,  furniture,  and  re- 
cently coal  and  machinery,  are  the  principal  im- 
ports. The  largest  trade  is  with  Great  Britain, 
although  in  recent  years  Germany  has  success- 
fully competed  for  a  large  share.  The  imports 
in  1887  amounted  to  8,658,531  soles,  and  the  ex- 


ports to  8,872,287  soles.  The  foreign  trade  passes 
mostly  through  the  port  of  Callao,  where  501 
vessels,  of  249,873  tons,  were  entered,  and  507,  of 
840,332  tons,  cleared  in  1888.  The  debt  settle- 
ment has  opened  the  way  for  a  considerable  in- 
flux of  foreign  capital.  An  English  company 
has  established  petroleum  extracting  and  i-efin- 
ing  works  at  Talara,  near  the  coast  and  north  of 
Payta.  The  oil  is  used  for  motive  power  on  the 
Oroya  Railroad.  Other  capitalists  have  begun 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  on  a  large  scale,  and  a 
company  has  been  formed  in  London  to  reopen 
the  Santa  Barbara  quicksilver  mine  in  Ayacucho. 
The  silver  mines  are  attracting  attention  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  The  restoration  of 
the  viaduct  at  Verrugas  on  the  Oroya  Railroad, 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest  in  1889,  will 
reopen  communication  between  the  mineral  re- 
gions in  the  interior  and  the  port  of  Callao. 

Political  Events. — The  presidential  election 
of  1890,  although  less  stormv  than  usrial,  was 
not  free  from  revolutionary  plots  and  civil  dis- 
orders from  the  beginning  of  the  popular  can- 
vass in  March  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
vote  in  Congress  on  Aug.  2.  There  were  three 
candidates — Dr.  Francisco  Rosas,  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  had  the  support  of  the  politi- 
cians in  Congress;  Col.  Bermudez,  a  soldier  dis- 
tinguished for  successes  in  the  field  and  for  he- 
roic bravery,  who  was  backed  by  the  Executive 
and  by  the  army;  and  Nicolas  de  Pierola,  who 
was  proclaimed  dictator  after  a  sanguinary  rev- 
olution in  December,  1879.  In  March  a  serious 
disturbance  occurred  at  Huanta,  in  the  province 
of  Ayacucho,  between  the  partisans  of  Bermu- 
dez and  Rosas,  and  man]r  lives  were  lost  On 
April  5  the  Government  issued  a  decree  forbid- 
ding political  demonstrations.  On  the  same  day 
Gen.  de  Pierola,  who  was  treated  as  an  iiTegular 
and  revolutionary  candidate,  but  from  his  wide 
popularity  was  considered  dangerous,  was  got 
out  of  the  way  by  having  him  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  attempting  t?o  incite  insurrection  and 
thrown  into  pnson,  where  he  was  kept  during 
the  entire  contest.  His  candidature  was  there- 
upon withdrawn,  and  his  g^t  following  took 
no  part  in  the  elections.  The  electoral  board 
excluded  electors  who  were  alleged  to  have  been 
irregularly  chosen  in  the  interest  of  Bermudez, 
and  some  of  the  members  were  placed  under  ar- 
rest by  order  of  the  Government.  The  suspicion 
of  illegal  manipulation  caused  the  tension  to  be 
prolonged  until  the  final  count.  When  Congress 
was  examining  the  returns  Dr.  Rosas  and  his 
friends  were  flissaulted  in  the  streets  of  Lima. 
Col.  Bermudez  was  declared  to  be  elected  by 
2,900  votes,  against  1,300  given  for  Rosas,  and 
was  inaugurated  on  Aug.  10.  Alexander  Solar 
is  first  and  Dr.  Bergono  second  Vice-President. 
The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Mariano  N.  Valcarcel,  Premier  and  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works;  Alberto  Elmore,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ismael  Quintana,  Minister 
of  Finance  anil  Commerce ;  Col.  Belisario  Su- 
arez.  Minister  of  War ;  Garcia  Chavez,  Minister 
of  Justice. 

The  trial  of  Pierola  was  begun,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  the  proceedings  were  discontin- 
ued. His  friends  in  Congress  raised  a  protest 
against  his  arbitrary  incarceration,  and  subse- 
quently the  vigilance  of  his  jailers  was  relaxed 
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sufficiently  for  him  to  make  his  escape  in  Octo- 
ber. A  revolutionary  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Government  and  restore  Pieroia  to  power  ended 
in  &  fiasco  on  Dec  21,  when  Col.  Arturo  Morales 
Toledo  entered  the  artillery  barracks  and  uttered 
a  pronuneiamienio.  A  battalion  of  [[ifiititry 
from  Ayacucho,  which  was  in  the  forr.  wn-.  faith- 
ful to  the  Government.  These  soldiei-.s  killed 
the  leaders,  mostly  officers  of  the  urmy.  and 
frustrated  an  attempt  to  seize  the  store  of  rifli^ 
in  the  arsenal.  Pierola  was  a  few  inilos  away, 
waiting  to  be  signaled  by  the  firing  of  cannon 
to  make  his  entry  into  the  capital. 

Forei|rn   Relations. — Boundary  difBcultiea 
with  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  have  been  ainicabjy 
adjusted.    The  French  Government,  in  behalf  of 
the  Dreyfus  claim  that  has  been  rejected  l^y  the 
Peruvian  Government,  made  a  proposal  to  tn- 
force  it  through  the  intervention  of  ('hili.    That 
republic  was  invited  to  adopt  the  claim,  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  to  declare  permanent  the  occu- 
pation of  Tacna,  which,  according  to  tiie  trraty 
of  peace,  is  to  be  terminated  or  rendiTLcl  drJinf- 
tlve  by  the  decision  ot  the  popular  vote  of  ihe 
department  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  Get. 
20, 1883,  the  date  of  the  treaty.    The  A  nuri- 
can  minister  interceded  unofficially  in  rlic 
autumn  of  1890  in  behalf  of  Francis  l\n- 
zotti,  a    Methodist    minister,    who    in    an 
Italian  citizen  but  the  agent  of  the  A  uujri- 
can  Bible  Society.     He  conducted  in  pri- 
vate, since  public  services  in  any  but  tiie  lio- 
man  Catholic  religion  are  forbidden  \yy 
law,  a  missionary  chapel  in  Callao,  ainl 
made  some  converts.    For  this  he  wafe 
arrested  in  July  and  kept  in   jail 
several  months  without  trial. 

PHONOGKArU,an  instrument 
for  recording  and  reproducing  ar- 
ticulate sound.      It  was  invented 
by  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  1878,  and  has  since  been 
greatly  improved.    It  acts  on  the  well-known 
law  of  acoustics,  that  sound  consists  of  a  series 
of  waves  spreading  from  a  first  cause,  as  ripples 
from  a  stone  dropped  in  water.    The  origmal 
phonograph  consisted  of  a  shaft  passing  through 


When  revolved,  the  cylinder  was  given  a  longi- 
tudinal motion  by  means  of  a  screw  thread  in 
the  shaft,  and  the  steel  point,  following  the  un- 


Fio.  1.— The  Okioinal  Phokooraph. 
B,  balance-wheel  with  crank;  C,  cylinder;  D,  dia- 
phragm; F,  funnel. 

a  cylinder  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  balance 
whoel  and  crank  (Fig.  1). 

In  the  surface  of  th«  cylinder  a  screw  thread 
was  cut.  and  there  was  laid  over  it  a  delicate 
sheathing  of  tinfoil.  Placed  against  this  foil 
was  a  steel  point  projecting  from  the  center  of 
a  diaphragm,  composed  of  a  thin  sheet  of  iron. 
A- sectional  view  of  this  diaphragm  and  point  in 
position  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


Fio.  2.— DiiLpHRAoif  Aim  Pon«T  in  PofirriON— Sacnoif  al  Ytkw. 
A,  diaphragm;  P,  point;  C,  cylinder;  D,  crank;  BB,  rubber  disk. 

derlying  lines  on  the  cylinder,  reproduced  them 
through  the  sensitive  tinfoil. 

If  a  sound  wave  struck  the  diaphragm,  the 
vibration  communicated  through  the  point  made 
the  line  traced  in  the  foil  of  unequal  depth,  and 
where  the  sound  was  made  by  the  human  voice, 
these  indentations  were  visible  speech. 

Tones  of  all  kinds  produced  each  its  own  vi- 
bration and  consequent  record  on  the  sensitive 
foil.  In  order  to  reproduce  the  sounds,  the  point 
was  withdrawn  ana  the  cylinder  revolved  back- 
ward to  its  original  position.  Again  applied, 
the  point  passed  along  the  uneven  groove  it  had 
already  made,  when  the  vibrations  of  the  dia- 
phragm were  exactly  repeated,  and  sounds  re- 
sembling the  original  ones  were  produce<l. 

In  this  first  phonograph,  only  loud  or  sharp 
sounds  were  given  back  wilh  any  certainty,  and 
even  these  were  weak  in  volume  and  had  an 
unpleasant  metallic  quality.  This  was  due  to 
the  properties  of  the  tinfoil'  receiving  the  record, 
and  also  to  a  lack  of  delicacy  throughout  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine.  Another  serious 
defect,  preventing  its  perfect  reprwluction  of 
sound,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  slightest  variation 
in  the  speed  with  which  the  cylinder  was  turned 
altered  the  key  of  the  tones  given  out.  Thus,  a 
high  soprano  voice,  if  repeated  slowly,  became  a 
deep  bass,  and  a  low  voice  was  correspondingly 
hign  if  given  rapidly. 

Sometimes  the  st^el  point  in  going  back  over 
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its  uneven  lines  would  tear  the  foil,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  reoord ;  und  great  ditticulty  was  experi- 
enced in  replacing  an  engraved  sheet,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  the  lines  exactly  in  their  former 
position.  Hence,  although 
the  phonograph  was  en- 
thusiastically received  and 
^^created  a  wide-spread  curi- 
osity and  wonder,  it  was 
found  to  be  of  so  little 
practical  value  that  it  was 
soon  relegated  to  tlie  realm 
of  scientific  tovsi. 

In  1880  J.  *S.  Taintor, 
working  along  the  lines 
followed  by  Mr.  Edison, 
produced  a  talking  ma- 
chine, which  was  called  the 
graphophane,  or  phono- 
graph-araphophone.  This 
invention  did  not  differ 
from  the  original  phono- 
graph in  principle,  but  im- 
proved upon  it  in  many 
essential  particulars.  Fin- 
ished, it  i*ested  on  a  table, 
with  power  supplied  by  a 
treadle,  like  a  sewing  ma- 
chine (Fig.  3). 

Fitted  to  the  shaft  by 
means  of   clamps    was  a 
cylinder    composed   of    a 
preparation  of  wax.    This 
substance  received  the  vi- 
brations instead  of  the  tin- 
foil.     A    recording    dia- 
phragm, having   a   sharp 
steel  point  attached,  was  composed  of  aluminum, 
and  a  repeating  diaphragm  of  mica  carried  a 
smooth  steel  point  through  the  engraved  line, 
giving  back  the  sounds  without  injuring  the  im- 
pression.     The  cylinders  were  only  six  inches 
long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 


tions  it  could  be  readily  removed  and  another 
adjusted  in  its  place. 

The  wax  surface  of  a  cylinder  was  so  durable 
that  a  recorded  communication  could  be  repro- 


Fio.  8.— The  Phonooraph-Graphophone. 
A,  cylindera ;  B,  recording  diaphragm  with  speaking- 
tube  attached. 

could  easily  be  sent  through  the  mails.    As  soon 
as  one  was  covered  with  its  spiral  lines  of  vibra- 


Fio.  4.— The  Modern  Phonograph. 
A,  phoMograph  box,  containing  motor;  B,  battery;  C,  cylinders;  D,  diaphragm; 
E,  speaking-tube;  F,  funnel;  G,  ii^ovemor;  H,  reproducing-tube;  1,  chip-brush 
for  cylinders. 

duced  hundreds  of  times  without  impairing  its 
distinctness.  Dictation  addressed  to  the  in.stru- 
ment  was  spoken  through  a  tnimpet,  such  as  is 
sometimes  used  by  the  deaf;  and  in  order  to  hear 
it  g^ve  back  its  communication,  a  rubber  tube, 
supplied  with  glass  or  vulcanite  tips  for  the  ears, 
was  attached  to  the  diaphragm. 

A  sensitive  governor  provided  that  the  ma- 
chine should  be  driven  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed, 
thus  preventing  sounds  from  being  returned  in 
a  false  key. 

In  1887  Mr.  Edison  resumed  experiments  with 
the  phonograph,  and  after  about  two  years  of 
patient  effort  brought  the  invention  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  Completed,  it  rests  on  a 
polished  mahogany  box  not  ouite  a  foot  wide 
and  less  than  two  feet  long  (Fig.  4).  Within 
this  box  is  an  electric  motor,  by  which  the  cylin- 
der is  revolved  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed.  A 
glass  diaphragm  is  used  both  for  receiving  and 
reproducing  sounds,  and  sharp  and  smooth  points 
of  sapphire  record  and  read  the  vibrations.  By 
means  of  a  large  funnel,  varying  in  size  and 
form  for  specific  purposes,  tunes  played  by  or- 
chestras or  addresses  delivered  by  public  speak- 
ers can  be  recorded  and  given  out  so  as  to  be 
heard  in  a  large  room:  or  this  funnel  can  be 
removed  and  the  sounds  carried  to  the  ear  by 
means  of  a  nibber  tube  attached  to  the  dia- 
phragm as  with  the  phonograph-graphophone. 

By  this  latter  metnod  typewriters  take  dicta- 
tion from  the  phonograph  without  its  voice  being 
heard  by  other  persons  present.  The  whole  in- 
strument is  of  great  delicacy  and  repeats  the 
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sounds  recorded  by  it  with  clearness,  thougl^ 
they  are  diminished  in  volume. 

When  it  is  givin^f  out  a  record  of  orchestra 
music,  the  different  mstruments  can  be  distinctly 
heard,  or  soprano,  bass,  and  tenor  voices  recog- 
nized singing  in  unison.  On  account  of  the  loss 
of  volume  in  sound,  a  sectond  phonograph  does 
not  successfully  take  its  record  from  a  first. 

The  record  as  engraved  on  the  wax  surface  of 
a  cylinder  is  called  a  phonogram,  and  Fig.  5 
shows  a  magnified  section  of  a  cylinder  with  the 

pill „  ,..,. 

fe^j^r --S   

Uiliiuiidimiiiittiti,,^,,... , 
PNlW  n  l||tii4WM<  m*^^  .■H^;^ 

wnrii  11(11  i^Tth ._  .    „.,-.,.-_ ..    .,-.,, 

t^H(nmiiimUi>  iL..^  4,  ........    .M '^-^x^miiiiiumHMdyuliieK 

Fio.  5.~Maonifibd  Section  of  Cylinder,  with  Phono- 
gram. 

phonogram  of  a  piece  of  instrumental  music. 
The  deep  dent«  apparent  on  this  are  caused  by 
loud  or  sudden  sounds. 

The  principle  of  the  phonograph  has  been  Ap- 
plied to  many  ingenious  uses.  A  tiny  instru- 
ment incased  in  the  body  of  a  doll  and  operated 
by  means  of  a  crank  at  the  back,  repeats  nursery 
rhymes,  sin^s  songs,  or  makes  speeches  in  a 
shrill  childisn  voice.  Clocks  are  also  made  to 
announce  the  hour  in  spoken  words.  As  a  stenog- 
rapher, the  phonograpli  alreadv  occuuies  a  wide 
field.  One  of  its  cylinders  will  hold  from  one 
thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  words.  Inclosed 
in  a  case,  a  cylinder  can  readily  be  mailed  to  a 
distant  point,  and  placed  under  the  needle  there, 
will  repeat  its  message  in  the  very  tones  of  the 
sender. 

The  possible  applications  of  this  instrument 
for  recording  souncls  instead  of  written  language 
are  numerous.  Amon^  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  taking  of  evidence  in  court,  the  giving  of  the 
correct  pronunciation  and  accent  of  a  foreign 
langiiage,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  means  of  com- 
munication for  the  blind. 

PHYSICS,  PROeRESS  OF,  IN  18$)0. 
Constitution  of  Matter.— Sir  William  Thom- 
son (Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  Feb.  3)  gives 
some  new  estimates  of  molecular  distances.  He 
proves,  by  mathematical  considerations,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  a 
liquid  to  six  times  its  surface  tension  gives  ap- 
proximately the  number  of  molecules  per  lineal 
unit.  The  results  for  several  liquids  are  as  follow : 

LIQUm.  MolaealM  per  lineal  eenUiMtre. 

Water 60,000,000 

Alcohol 62,000,000 

Kther 80,000,000 

Chloroform 16,000,000 

Carbon -bisulphide 19.000,000 

Turpentine 80.000,000 

Petroleum 40.000.000 

Wood  spirit 10,000,000 


No  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  relatire 
values  of  the  numbers.  The  noteworthy  point  is 
their  complete  agreement  in  order  of  magnitude. 
(See  also  Density,  below.) 

Meclianics.  Gravity, — C.  V.  Boys,  by  using 
the  delicate  quartz  fibers  that  were  first  made  by 
him,  has  succeeded  in  showing  the  Cavendish  ex- 
periment on  the  attraction  of  two  masses  of  lead, 
in  an  ordinary  room,  with  no  protection  against 
draughts.  His  whole  apparatus  does  not  exceed 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  galvanometer,  and  he 
uses  a  simple  galvanometer  lamp  and  scale. 
With  this  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  bird 
shot  can  be  shown  ;  whereas,  with  the  most 
delicate  suspensory  fibers  hitherto  known,  the 
attraction  of  large  masses  could  be  demonstrated 
with  ^reat  difficulty,  and  only  by  taking  ex- 
traordniary  precautions.  De  Sparre  (Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Oct.  6)  has  deduced  a  complete 
formula  for  the  motion  of  Foucault's  pendulum 
in  air,  which  shows  that  the  resistance  of  the  at- 
mosphere has  an  indirect  influence  on  the  veloc- 
ity of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  oscillation,  besides 
diminishing  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  and 
causing  a  deformation  of  the  oscillation  curve. 
Dr.  Lehmann,  in  a  discussion  of  ancient  Babylo- 
nian weights  and  measures  (Berlin  Physical  So- 
ciety, Nov.  22),  gave  the  opinion  that  the  Babylo- 
nians knew  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum. 
At  Babylon  this  is  092*5  millimetres,  and  the 
Babylonian  foot  is  almost  exactly  one  third  of 
this  len^h. 

Density. — Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney  ("Philo- 
sophical Magazine,*'  June)  maintains  that  the 
distinction  between  different  parts  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  word  "density"  does  not  exist  in 
the  elemental  ether,  and  that  in  it  the  element 
of  volume  is  identical  with  the  element  of  mass. 
Assuming  Thomson's  vortex-atom  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  matter,  the  density  of  a  lump  of 
iron,  for  instance,  is  nothing  but  a  function  of 
the  primary  motions  that  prevail  in  a  certain 
portion  of  space,  the  "  matter  "  of  the  iron  being 
nothing  but  a  tangle  of  vortex  motions  in  the 
ether.  In  the  dynamics  of  the  ultimate  motions 
of  this  ether  there  is  no  such  physical  quantity 
as  density.  Only  when-an  accumulation  of  these 
primary  motions  is  lumped  together,  and  where 
we  investigate  the  drifting  about  of  these  accu- 
mulations, do  we  find  need  of  such  a  conception, 
as  a  substitute  for  having  to  take  separately  into 
consideration  some  of  the  motions  that  are  really 
going  on. 

Elasticity.— Vvoi.  Richard  Threfall,  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  has  measured  the  elastic  constants 
of  C.  V.  Boys's  quartz  threads.  The  results  given 
in  C.  G.  S.  units  are  as  follow : 

Simple  rigidity  at  220  0 28S15x  10'> 

Youn>?*8  modulus  at  28°  C 6  1  TSi  x  10' » 

BuIkmoduIuB 1*485    x  10" 

Temperature  cocffldent  of  stifhiess  f.om  22® 

to98«»C -OOOl** 

Coefficient  of  lineal  expansion  from  SO**  to  86°. .  -(NHK)!)!! 

Corresponding  temperature  coefficient *00(M)18 

The  limit  of  allowable  twist  was  one  third  of  a 
turn  per  centimetre  in  a  fiber  •01  cm.  in  diam- 
eter. Prof.  John  Perry  ("Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," March)  has  investigated  the  beha\ior  of 
twisted  strips  of  metal,  which  show  curious 
properties.  A  straight  strip  was  first  permanent- 
ly twisted  so  as  to  leave  the  axis  straight.  When 
force  was  applied  to  stretch  such  a  strip ^here  was 
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M«rlDe  gloe., 


2x10" 


SOLIDS. 
Piiraffine  at  20«. . . .  >2  x lO^i 
Hard   steel,  glass, 

etc...   .        IC"  to 6x10" 
Boft  steel. .  6  x  10"  to  6  x  10>* 


slight  elongation,  with  large  relative  rotation  of 
the  ends.  Other  complicated  phenomena  were 
also  observed.  Ayrton  and  Perry  find  that  a 
double-twisted  strip  of  constant  length,  with  in- 
itial pull,  can  be  used  as  a  delicate  thermome- 
ter or  galvanometer,  owing  to  its  sensitiveness 
to  heat  and  to  the  electric  current. 

Viscosity, — Dr.  Carl  Barus,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  (*•  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," April),  has  made  measurements  of  the  ab- 
solute viscosity  of  matter  in  all  physical  states 
by  new  methods.  He  remarks  that  viscosity  is 
the  chief  variable  of  our  material  environment, 
and  that  it  nowhere  fails  to  appeal  to  the  senses. 
It  furnishes  the  chief  criterion  of  the  physical 
state  of  a  body.  His  results  are  as  follow,  given 
in  C.  G.  S.  units : 

OASES  AND  VAPORS.         | 

Ether  at  O® 68  x  10-» 

Hydrogen  at  O*. . .  87  x  10-» 

Airatw- l-7ftxl0-« 

Oxygen  at  0^ 2-12  x  10-* 

UQCIDS. 

Ether  at  M* 9xl0-< 

Ether  at  lOo IDxHh-* 

Wiiterat97® 8-0xl0-» 

Waterat20<» 1*0x10  a 

The  viscosity  of  gases  thus  lies  between  7X 10-* 
and  2X10-*,  that  of  liquids  between  9  X  10-*  and 
1  XlO-«,and  that  of  solids  between  10"  and 
10".  The  viscosity  of  ^ases  decreases  on  cool- 
ine.  whereas  that  of  liquids  increases. 

Liquids  and  Gases.  Solution, — Two  opposite 
theories  of  the  solution  of  solids  in  liquias  are 
still  held,  and  each  is  supported  with  ability. 
The  upholders  of  the  chemical  or  "hydrate" 
theory,  who  assert  that  the  solid  forms  definite 
compounds  with  the  liquid,  and  that  every  so- 
lution is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  such  hy- 
drates, find  new  evidence  in  their  support  in  the 
curved  figures  that  represent  the  properties  of 
solutions  of  various  strengths.  Such  curves 
show  sudden  changes  of  curvature  at  certain 
points,  which  are  the  same  whatever  property 
ne  examined,  and  so  correspond,  it  is  claimed,  to 
definite  hydrates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
vocates of*  the  physical  theory — who  hold  that 
there  is  no  chemical  union,  and  that  the  mol- 
ecules of  the  dissolved  substance  mingle  freely 
with  those  of  the  solvent  in  all  proportions- 
claim  that,  at  any  rate  in  weak  solutions,  the 
dissolved  substance  obeys  laws  analo&:ous  to  those 
of  gases  (see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1889,  page 
692),  and  that  therefore  its  molecules  must  be 
uncombined  with  those  of  the  solvent.  But 
even  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  chemical 
theory  do  not  altogether  deny  the  existence  of 
hydrates  in  strong  solutions,  and  probably  the 
truth  is  to  be  fonnd  in  a  union  of  the  two  views. 
Prof.  S.  U.  Pickering  (London  Physical  Society. 
March  7),  in  an  argument  against  the  physical 
theory,  points  out  that  while,  if  it  be  tnie,  the 
molecular  depression  of  the  freezinj^  point  of  a 
solution  should  be  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  .solvent,  the  variations,  in  fact,  are  from  30 
to  60  per  cent.  He  says  that  on  the  theory  he 
opposes  it  should  also  be  independent  of  the 
amount  of  the  solvent,  but  that  there  is  a  varia- 
tion of  40  per  cent.  J.  Stefan  (Vienna  "  Berichte." 
Nov.  21, 1889)  has  experimented  on  the  velocity 
of  solution  of  a  f>rism  of  rock  salt  that  i& inclosed 


in  metal  except  at  one  end.  When  the  free  sur- 
face was  uppermost,  the  speed  of  solution  was 
inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  sur- 
face from  the  open  end ;  but  when  it  pointed 
downward,  t  he  velocity  was  uniform.  A  prism 
a  metre  long  would  require  seventy  years  for  com*- 
plete  solution  in  the  former  case,  but  only  tw^o  and 
a  half  days  in  the  latter ;  the  time  varying  in  one 
case  as  the  square  of  the  lineal  magnitude,  and  in 
the  other  in  a  simple  ratio.  Dr.  Schultze  reports  in 
"Science "  his  discovery  that  ordinary  beer  will 
dissolve  glass.  After  standing  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  glass  vessel,  the  liquid  changes  perceptibly 
in  taste  and  odor.    This  is  due  to  the  lead  m  the 

glass.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  beer  dissolved  in 
ve  minutes  6*26  ten  millionths  of  a  milligramme 
of  glass.  In  experiments  on  solutions  of  gases,  P. 
Van  Buchem  (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Jan. 
18),  shows  that  there  is  a  special  state  of  equilib- 
rium for  such  solutions  when  the  lower  part  is 
cooled  and  the  upper  is  heated. 

Capillarity, ^ImtH  Rayleigh  has  made  a  series 
of  valuable  experiments  on  the  surface  tension  of 
liquids.  To  test  the  hypothesis  of  Marangoni 
(1871)  that  the  great  extensibilitv  of  a  soap  solu- 
tion is. due  to  the  formation  ol  a  coating  that 
is  caused  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  he  made  observations 
on  a  recently  formed  surface,  thinking  that  the 
formation  of  such  a  pellicle  would  require  time. 
The  wave  lenj^h  of  the  stationary  vibrations  of 
a  jet  of  the  liquid  enabled  him  to  calculate  the 
tension,  and  thus  in  this  case  the  surface  could 
be  observed  before  it  was  ,io  second  old.  Exact 
measurement  was  rendered  easy  by  photography, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  tension  of  a  surface  so 
recently  formed  was  the  same  whether  the  liquid 
were  soap  solution  or  pure  water.  This  evident- 
ly supports  Marangoni's  hypothesis.  The  same 
observer  (Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  Mareh  27) 
has  observed  the  action  of  oil  on  the  motion  of 
camphor  on  water.  Cleanliness  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  this  motion,  which  is  caused  by  a*  dif- 
ference of  tension  between  t  he  pure  w^ater  and 
that  which  has  dissolved  the  camphor.  A  mere 
touch  of  the  finger  gives  enough  oil  to  the  water 
to  stop  the  motion.  The  thickness  of  the  film  of 
olive  oil  necessary  to  stop  the  motion  was  found 
to  be  from  1*5  to  2  micro-millimetres.  This 
thickness  is  far  below  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
forces  of  cohesion,  for  the  black  portions  of  k 
'soap  bubble  are  12  micro-millimetres  thick.  Yet 
thinner  films  were  experimented  on  later  (Lon- 
don Royal  Society,  June  5)  in  observations  on 
the  superficial  viscosity  of  water.  Prof.  Willard 
Gibbs,  of  Yale,  has  claimed  that  this  also  is  due 
to  a  superficial  pellicle,  and  Lord  Rayleigh  wished 
to  find  whether  such  a  pellicle  was  caused  by 
contamination.  The  viscosity  was  observed  by 
watching  the  rotation  of  disks  or  of  rings  of  wire 
just  touching  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Water 
showed  no  resistance  to  a  shearing  stress  as  exert- 
ed by  a  disk,  but  quickly  stqpped  a  ring  with  a 
cross  wire,  which  ny  rotation  tended  to  deform 
part  of  the  surface.  With  a  solution  of  saponine, 
however,  the  surface  acted  as  if  almost  rigid. 
When  the  surface  was  cleaned  by  means  of  an 
air  blast,  the  superficial  viscosity  disappeared. 
The  films  causing  this  viscosity  were  only  j^  as 
thick  as  those  necessary  to  stop  the  motion  of 
camphor,  measuring  i^  micro-millimetre  or  q^q 
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of  the  wave  length  of  yellow  light.  Van  der 
Mensbrugghe  concludes,  from  experiments  on 
liquids,  especially  frpra  the  modification  of  cap- 
illary phenomena  by  local  heating  and  by  dis- 
solved substances,  that  Gauss's  Uieory  agrees 
with  the  facts,  while  those  of  Laplace  and  Pois- 
son  do  not.  Prof.  C.  Michie  (Edinburgh  Royal 
Society,  March  17)  has  observed  surface  tension 
by  means  of  the  ripples  started  by  a  tuning 
fork.  These  were  photographed,  and  the  nega- 
tives were  measureJi  raicrometrically.  He  was 
thus  able  to  measure  the  surface  tension  of  mer- 
cury, and  to  prove  that  it  is  reduced  more  than 
20  per  cent,  by  strong  electrification. 

Expansion  afid  Compression. — Prof.  A.  M, 
Wortnington  (London  Physical  Society.  June 
20)  has  measured  the  extension  of  a  liquid  col- 
umn bv  three  methods — that  of  the  barometer 
tube,  the  centrifugal  method,  and  that  of  slow 
cooling.  He  thus  submitted  water  to  an  exten- 
sive force  of  7*9  atmospheres,  sulphuric  acid  to 
12,  and  alcohol  to  17.  The  coefficient  of  extensi- 
bility in  all  cases  was  much  less  than  that  of  com- 
pressibility. The  results  are  astonishing  when 
It  is  considered  that  liquids  are  usually  thought 
to  have  no  extensibility  at  all.  A.  E.  Tutton 
(**  Nature,''  Oct.  16)  has  found  that  many  lique- 
fied gases  expand  enormously  when  heated,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  liquids,  the  expansion 
sometimes  exceeding  that  of  the  unlic^uened  gas. 
Thus,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  liquid  chlo- 
rine at  86®  is  •(X)346 — nearly  that  or  gaseous 
chlorine,  and  before  the  critical  temperature 
of  146"  is  reached  the  coefficient  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  gas.  Prof.  P.  G.  Tait,  in 
the  report  on  the  physics  of  the  "  Challenger  " 
expedition,  describes  *  elaborate  experiments  on 
the  compressibility  of  water.  The  average  com- 
pression of  fresh  water  at  0*  C,  and  at  low  pressure, 
18  520  X  10~^  per  atmosphere,  with  the  minimum 
at  66*.  The  compressibility  and  the  temperature 
of  the  minimum  are  both  lowered  by  increased 
pressure.  At  456*9  atmospheres  the  average 
compression  is  478x10^'  per  atmosphere,  and 
the  temperature  of  minimum  compressibility  is 
about  30**  C.  The  average  compression  of  sea 
water  is  *92  that  of  fresh,  and  the  minimum  is 
56°  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  depth  of  a  sea 
six  miles  deep  is  reduced  620  feet  bv  the  com- 
pression due  to  its  own  weight.  The  general 
level  of  the  ocean  is  reduced  116  feet  by  such 
compression,  and  if  the  compressibility  of  water,- 
infinitesimal  as  it  is,  should  vanish,  2,000,000 
square  miles  of  land  would  be  submerged.  Prof. 
S.  U.  Pickering  (*'  Philosophical  Magazine."  No- 
vember) has  exa?nined  the  curves  that  represent 
the  varying  density  of  water  at  different  tem- 
peratures, and  finds  that  there  are  changes  of 
curvature  at  18°  and  10°.  He  thinks  that  a 
liquid  is  composed  of  various  partially  dissociated 
aggregates  of  their  fundamental  molecules ;  and 
such  complicated  bodies  would  necessarily  be  un- 
stable. Other  liquids,  such  as  ethyl  chloride, 
methyl  bromide,  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  alco- 
hols, show  similar  changes. 

Wafer  Drops, — C.  V.  Boys  (London  Physical 
Society,  May  2)  has  succeeded,  by  exposures  of 
^  second  about  twenty  times  a  second,  in  pho- 
tographing water  drops,  showing  their  forma- 
tion, their  breaking  away,  their  oscillation,  and 
their  rebound    from    the    liquid  surface  they 


strike.  The  zo^trope  reproduces  the  phenomena 
in  a  very  striking  manner. 

Barometry, — The  largest  water  barometer  ever 
made  has  been  platted  in  St.  Jacqueses  Tower, 
Paris.  It  is  12*69  metres  long  and  2  centimetres 
in  diameter.  It  has  a  special  registering  appara- 
tus, and  is  said  to  be  very  active  during  thun- 
der storms. 

Soand.  Velocity  of  Propagation, — Gen.  A. 
W.  Greely  gives  the  following  measurements  at 
very  low  temperatures : 

Temperature I  — :0-9<»  !  -SST*  -ST-S^  I  -45-®" 

Number  of  observations.  I       fiS     |     IM  164  205 

Avenge  Telocity  in  me- 1                              '  I 

ties  per  second I    82C-1        8171  8091  8056 


The  diminution  of  velocity  with  the  tempera^ 
ture  was  0*603  metre  per  degree.  Violle  and 
Vautier  (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Feb.  3) 
show  that  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  whatever  the 
impulse,  a  sound  wave  tends  toward  a  simple 
determined  form,  and  that  when  this  is  once  ac- 
quired, the  various  parts  of  the  wave  are  propa- 
gated with  normal  velocity.  In  the  open  air 
this  is  greater  than  in  a  tube,  where  the  wave  is 
retarded  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  diameter. 

Bells, — Lord  Rayleigh  (**  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine,'' January)  has  experimented  on  the  tones  of 
bells,  chiefly  with  the  obiect  of  finding  the  dif- 
ference between  the  good  and  the  bad,  with  re- 
spect to  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  various  notes 
each  gives.  The  task  of  making  a  pierfectly  con- 
sonant bell  is  not  hopeless,  he  thinks;  but  so 
much  tentative  work  would  be  required  that  it  is 
not  likely  soon  to  be  accomplished.  Haweis 
(1878)  says  that  a  "  true "  Belgian  bell  gives  its 
dominant  note  if  struck  a  little  above  the  rim, 
the  third  when  struck  two  thirds  up,  and  the 
fifth  near  the  top ;  and  that  a  true  bell  is  that  in 
which  the  third  and  fifth  are  heard  in  rierht  rela- 
tive subordination  to  the  fundamental,  uayleigh 
says  that  manv  morQ  tones  than  these  usuaUy 
occur.  Five  of  the  bells  that  he  tested  gave  the 
following : 


J. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

d'-8 

ft4-8 

b'+6 

»'+6 
c"j:+4 
e"  +  G 

d'-6 

d"+8 
ir'ittio 
b"  +  2 

d'*« 
b'+« 

The  figures  after  the  notes  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  by  which  they  were  out  of 
tune. 

Tfiermop'hone. — Kallemann,  in  a  recent  inaugu- 
ral at  Halle,  describes  experiments  on  what  he 
calls  a  drahtthermophon.  This  consists  of  a 
source  of  sound,  a  microphone,  battery,  and 
stretched  wire,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a 
membrane  connected  with  a  resonator. 

With  a  variable  current  the  wire  lengthened 
and  shortened  rapidly,  setting  the  membrane  in 
vibration.  The  strength  of  current,  the  tension 
of  the  wire,  and  its  thickness  all  influenced 
the  strength  of  the  sound ;  but  the  length  of  the 
wire  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  a  sound  being 
obtained  with  a  wire  one  centimetre  long.  The 
direction  of  current  also  was  without  influence, 
which  points  to  a  thermal  origin  of  the  sound. 

Timhre. — Prof.  Rudolf  Koenig  has  made  ex- 
periments which  extend  Helmholtz's  classical  re- 
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searches  on  this  subject  and  which  do  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  them.  He  has  shown  that 
when  two  simple  tones  interfere  two  sets  of  pri- 
mary beats  are  produced,  "  inferior  "  and  **  su- 
perior," corresponding  to  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive remainders  obtained  by  dividing  the  fre- 
quency of  the  higher  tone  by  that  of  the  lower. 
Thus,  if  the  frequencies  are  74  and  40,  the  beats 
are  34  and  6  per  second,  since  we  may  say  that  40  is 
contained  in  74  once  with  a  remainder  of  34,  or 
twice,  with  a  remainder  of  —6.  He  has  shown 
that  the  so-called  combinational  tones  are  due  to 
the  coalescence  of  beats.  By  his  **  wave  siren  " 
he  proves  also  that  the  difference  of  phase  of  the 
elements  of  a  compound  note  affects  its  timbre. 
In  this  siren  a  tootlied  cylinder  revolves  before  a 
vertical  slit  through  which  a  stream  of  air  passes. 
The  intensity  of  the  sound  varies  accordmg  to 
the  shape  of  the  teeth,  and  by  shaping  them 
properly  the  timbre  of  any  compound  note  can 
oe  imitated.  It  is  found  thus  that  the  sound 
of  two  notes  differin^^  in  phase  by  one  quarter  is 
distinctly  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  same 
notes  differing  by  three  quarters. 

Voice  Figures, — This  name  is  given  by  Mrs. 
Watts  Hughes  to  what  are  practically  Chladni's 
figures  in  a  viscid  medium.  A  semi-fluid  pi&te 
is  spread  on  an  elastic  membrane  which  is  made 
to  vibrate  by  a  steadily  sung  note.  The  paste  is 
thrown  into  beautiful  forms  that  resemble  waves, 
flowers,  and  trees.  In  one  set  of  figures,  calletl 
by  Mrs.  Hughes  "daisy  forms,"  the  number  of 
petals  increases  as  the  pitch  rises. 

Heat.  Thermometry, — The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Sydney  Young  show  that  the  main  part  of 
the  observed  permanent  ascent  of  the  zero  point 
of  a  mercury  thermometer,  after  prolonged  neat- 
ing,  is  not  due  to  compression  of  the  bulb,  as  has 
bei^n  supposed.  H.  Tomlinson  supposes  that  the 
molecules  of  all  solids,  after  heatmg  nearly  to 
the  melting  point,  are,  after  cooling,  in  a  state  of 
constraint.  This  state  would  be  abolished  by  re- 
peated heating  and  cooling,  the  particles,  by 
what  Prof.  G.  Wiedemann  calls  "accommoda- 
tion," settling  into  their  normal  positions.  Young, 
however,  says  that  long-continued  steady  heating 
is  more  effective.  J.  Puluj  has  invented  a  new 
telethermometer,  which  has  a  glass  tube  of  hy- 
drogen, in  which  is  a  carbonized  thread  fastened 
to  an  iron  spiral.  These  form  two  branches  of  a 
Wheatstone^s  bridge.  When  the  temperature 
changes,  the  resistances  of  the  two  suostances 
change  in  opposite  directions,  destroying  the 
balance  and  affecting  a  galvanometer  at  any  dis- 
tance. The  instrument  will  show  a  change  of 
0-1*  C. 

HecU  of  Vaporizatiof^. — E.  Mathias,  from  ex- 
periments on  carbon  dioxide  near  its  critical 
point,  finds  that  if  a  curve  be  constructed  with 
temperatures  as  absciss®  and  heats  of  vaporiza- 
tion as  onlinates,  its  tangent  at  the  critical  point 
is  vertical,  making  it  probable  that  the  latent 
heat  vanishes  altogether  at  the  critical  point. 

Boiling  Points, — Carl  Bams,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survev  ("  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," February),  has  determined  the  pressure 
variations  of  certain  high  temperature  boiling 

BMnts.  In  the  equation  of  Dupre,  lo^  j5=A— 
/9—C  log  9,  where  0  is  the  boiling  point  and  p 
the  pressure,  he  has  found  the  values  of  the 
quantities  A,  B,  and  C,  for  several  substances. 


C  was  practically  constant  for  all.    Assuming  it 
to  be  absolutely  so,  the  results  were : 


SUBSTANCKS. 

A 

B 

279e 
4458 
7443 
8(n9 
12862 

C 

Water ?..... 

19-894 

19.776 

»»-68 

20-98 

21M 

8  868 

Salphur 

8-S(;8 

Caomium 

Zinc 

8668 

8-868 

Biamuth 

8868 

The  same  experimenter  (•*  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine," October)  thinks  that  whenever  a  substance 
passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  no 
matter  whether  above  or  below  the  critical  point, 
the  cause  is  a  change  of  the  molecule  from  a 
more  complex  to  a  less  complex  form.  So  long 
as  the  molecule  is  unchanged,  the  isometrics 
(lines  of  equal  volume)  are  all  straight  lines,  but 
as  soon  as  the  change  begins  they  curve.  He 
remarks,  however,  that  pressures  tfiat  seem  very 
large  to  us  may  be  infinitesimal  compared  witn 
the  molecular  pressures  in  liquids  and  solids. 

Energy  of  a  Oas, — G.  Staub  compares  this 
quantity  with  the  light  the  gas  is  capable  of 
emitting,  by  placing  a  Geissler's  tube  in  an  ice 
calorimeter.  The  ice  transmits  the  luminous 
rays,  so  that  only  the  energy  of  the  dark  ones  is 
measured.  The  measurement  is  then  repeated 
with  the  surface  of  the  tube  blackened  so  as  to 
absorb  all  rays.  The  maximum  of  light  was 
found  to  be  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy, 
which  rose  to  32*8  per  cent,  when  condensers 
were  used.  In  hydrogen  the  optical  effect  was 
less  than  in  air. 

Kinetic  Theory.-^K  P.  Culverwell  r"  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  July)  grants  Sir  William 
Thomson's  objection  to'  the  kinetic  theory. 
That  objection  is  that  mutual  action  of  mole- 
cules, mathematically  considered,  does  not  tend 
to  establish  temperature  equilibrium.  Culverwell 
says,  however,  that  owinc  to  the  impossibility  of 
excluding  the  action  of  tne  ether,  it  can  never  be 
proved  that  the  unaided  gas  molecules  do  tend 
practically  to  this  result.  He  regards  the  actual 
tendency  to  uniform  heat  as  an  action  of  the 
ether  analogous  to  conduction.  This  assump- 
tion reduces  the  number  of  facts  explicable  by 
the  pure  kinetic  theory,  by  shifting  the  trouble 
to  the  ether.  Ladislaus  Natanson  ("  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,"  January)  remarks  that  in  the 
kinetic  theory  we  are  far  from  possessing  a  gen- 
eral definition  of  temperature,  the  usual  one  be- 
ing applicable  only  to  perfect  gases.  In  cases 
where  atoms  and  molecules  both  exist  in  a  gas 
the  mean  values  of  the  kinetic  energies  of  the 
two  classes  may  be  different,  and  not  even  in 
constant  ratio.  Which  should  measure  the  tem- 
perature? It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that 
iodine  atoms,  N0«  groups,  etc.,  combine  into 
molecules  only  during  collision,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably true  of  all  gaseous  molecules. 

Light  Velocity.--Prot  E.  W.  Moriey  finds 
that  the  velocity  of  light  increases  in  a  magnetic 
field  by  7  parts  in  1,000,000,000. 

Measurement  by  Light  Waves. — Prof.  A.  A. 
l^Iichelson  (**  American  Journal  of  Science," 
February)  concludes  from  experiments  with  the 
refractometer  that  with  a  few  pieces  of  plane 
glass  it  is  possible  to  construct  an  instrument 
that  combines  the  functions  of  a  microscope, 
telescope,  and  spectroscope,  and  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  measurement,  it  may  be  made  far  to 
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surpass  them  all  in  accuracy.  The  utmost  limit 
of  accuracy  in  the  setting  of  a  cross-hair  on  a 
fine  ruled  line  is  •000002  inch,  but  direct  meas- 
urement of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  green  light 
in  the  spectrum  of  mercury  vapor  showed  an 
error  of  only  -0000001. 

Spectroscopy, — Dr.  E.  Pringsheim  (Berlin  Phy- 
sical Society,  Feb.  21)  remarks,  that  by  experi- 
ments on  the  spectrum  of  burning  sodium  vapor 
it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  "Does  a 
gas  acquire  the  power  of  emitting  light  rays 
when  its  temperature  is  raised?"  since  chemical 
action  may  alter  the  conditions.  He  heated 
metallic  sodium  in  a  closed  tube,  and  obtained 
the  usual  bright  line,  but  does  not  consider  Kirch- 
hoflf's  law  proved  absolutely  for  gaseous  radia- 
tion, since  the  nitrogen  in  his  tubes  contained 
minute  traces  of  oxygen.  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley 
and  F.  W.  Very  ("  American  Journal  of  Science," 
August)  report  careful  experiments  with  the 
spectroscope  and  bolometer  on  the  light  emitted 
by  the  Cuban  flre-fly  Pyrophonis  noctiluetia.  The 
insect  produces  no  heat  rays,  except  those  iden- 
tical with  its  luminous  radiation,  while  in  or- 
dinary industrial  methods  of  lighting  by  candle, 
lamp,  or  gas,  99  per  cenL  of  the  energy  produced 
is  wasted  in  heat.  Even  in  the  electric  light 
such  waste  is  enormous.  The  fire-fly  light,  there- 
fore, is  far  more  economical  than  any  yet  discov- 
ered, and  Prof.  Langley  sees  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  one  day  produce  it  in  our  labora- 
tories. J.  R,  Rydberg,  of  the  University  of 
Lund,  Sweden  ("Philosophical  Magazine,"  April) 
has  found  that  the  "  long  "  lines  of  the  spectra  of 
the  elements  form  doublets  or  triplets,  in  which 
the  difference  of  the  wave  numbers  of  their  cor- 
responding components  is  constant  for  each  ele- 
ment. This  rule  had  already  been  announced  by 
Haniy  for  magnesium,  zinc,  and  chlorine.  Ryd- 
berg finds,  also,  that  the  components  of  the 
doublets  form  series,  of  which  the  terms  are 
functions  of  the  consecutive  integers.  These 
series  are  of  three  kinds  or  groups,  which  he 
names  respectively  *•  diffuse, '  "  sharp,"  and 
"  principal,  and  the  first  two  kinds  are  divided 
each  into  three  orders.  Series  of  the  same  group 
and  those  of  the  same  order  are  related  mathe- 
matically to  one  another  in  a  way  that  shows 
that  they  all  belong  to  one  system.  The  wave 
lengths  and  wave  numbers  of  corresponding 
lines,  as  well  as  the  values  of  certain  constant 
in  the  mathematical  formula  givmg  the  relation 
of  corresponding  series,  are  periodic  functions 
of  the  atomic  weight.  Joseph  S.  Ames,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (i6irf.,  July),  has  deduced 
similar  relations  between  cadmium  and  zinc. 
C.  Runge,  of  Hanover,  discussing  the  method 
of  E.  J.  P.  Love  (see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia," 
1889,  page  095)  for  discriminating  between  real 
and  accidental  coincidence  of  lines  in  spectra, 
agrees  with  Love  that  if  the  curve  representing 
errors  of  coincidence  diverges  from  the  theoreti- 
cal error  curve  the  supposed  coincidences  are  dis- 
proved, but  asserts  that  even  if  the  curves  agree 
there  is  no  proof.  He  shows  that  for  a  certain 
distance  of  lines  in  one  spectrum  the  plotted 
curve  must  always  resemble  the  error  curve  for 
any  lines  that  one  pleases  to  take  as  lines  of  the 
other  spectrum.  This  conclusion  invalidates 
many  of  the  supposed  proofs  of  GrQnwald's 
theory  ("  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1889,  page  095). 


Interference, — P.  Garbe  ("  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique," IX  47),  has  found  that  two  kinds  of 
bands  are  produced  when  light  is  passed  through 
two  similar  gratings.  The  first  are  bands  of 
which  the  central  one  is  colored  like  the  others, 
and  the  color  changes  periodically  if  the  gratings 
be  shifted  or  rotated.  II  the  slit  be  small  the 
second  kind  of  bands — ^true  interference  bands- 
are  produced. 

O.  Wienen  (Wiedemann's  "Annalen,"  XL, 
208)  ha8  photographed  stationary  light  waves  in 
a  sensitive  transparent  collodion  lamina,  whose 
thickness  was  onlv  about  ^  the  length  of  a  wave 
of  the  light  used.  This  lamina  was  placed  be- 
tween two  glass  plates  at  a  small  angle  with  a 
metal  mirror.  After  exposure,  layers  were  dis- 
covered in  the  lamina,  which  were  due  to  ac- 
tion at  the  ventral  segments  of  the  stationary 
waves  produced  by  reflection.  The  experiment 
seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  chemically 
active  vibrations  of  polarized  light  are  at  rirfit 
angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  Probably 
the  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  medium  pro- 
duce vibrations  of  the  solid  particles  in  the 
same  direction  which  causes  the  photochemical 
change. 

'Absorption,  —  Herzberg  Schulze,  in  experi- 
ments on  the  absorptive  power  for  li^ht  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  glass,  finds  that  thick,  heavy 
glass  absorbs  27  per  cent. ;  less  heavy,  12-6  per 
cent. ;  white  Rhenish  glass,  10  per  cent. ;  and 
ordinary  mirror  gla^s,  10  per  cent 

Befraction, — E.  Doumer  (CarFs  "Repertori- 
um."  110,  40-42)  finds  that  all  salts  of  the  same 
acid  that  contain  equal  amounts  of  metal  hare 
equal  molecular  refractive  power.  For  instance, 
the  refractive  power  of  MCI  is  21*5 ;  that  of 
MCI,  is  42-8 ;  that  of  SO4M,  is  42-5,  etc.  Prof. 
S.  P.  Thompson  described  Bertrand*s  refrac- 
tometer  before  the  London  Physical  Society  on 
March  7.  The  instrument  depends  on  the  total 
reflection  of  a  hemisphere  of  glass,  8  millimetres 
in  diameter,  at  the  end  of  a  tube,  plane  face  out- 
ward, inclined  at  an  angle  of  80"*  with  the  axis 
of  the  tube.  One  side  of  the  convex  surface  is 
illuminated  through  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  face.  The  eye-pieoe 
IS  focused  on  a  scale  of  ^  millimetre  in  the 
tube.  A  film  of  the  liquid  to  be  measured  is 
spread  over  the  plane  face  bf  the  hemisphere,  and 
the  position  of  the  line  separating  the  light  part 
of  the  field  from  the  dark  part  is  read  on  the 
scale.  This  differs  with  the  liquid  that  is  used, 
and  by  calibrating  the  instrument,  the  refractive 
index  can  be  read  off  at  once.  This  ref  ractometer 
is  remarkable  for  handiness  and  accuracy.  Hu- 
rion  and  Mermeret  (Carl's  "  Repertorium,"  page 
110, 1187)  have  measured  the  refractive  index  of 
gold  leaf  by  observing  the  alteration  of  phase  of 
transmitted  light  with  Jamin's  interference  appa- 
ratus. They  found  the  index  equal  to  -19  for 
the  spectral  line  C,  to  "41  for  D,  to  -72  for  h,  and 
for  -93  for  F.  Kundt  ("Annual  Cvdopiedia," 
1889,  page  697)  found  -38  for  red  light  and  -1  for 
blue.  H.  Rubens  (Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
July  24)  has  measured  the  refractive  index  of 
metals  by  Kundt's  prism  method.  He  finds 
that  light,  in  passing  from  iron,  cobalt,  or  nickel, 
to  air,  begins  oy  following  the  sine  law  for  small 
angles,  but  for  larger  ones  deviates  from  it ;  so 
that  the  refractive  index  should  be  calculated 
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only  from  approximately  normal  incidence.  His 
results  differed  somewhat  from  those  of  Kundt. 

A.  Gleichen  ("  Zeitschrif t  fur  Physiic")  finds 
that  when  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  on  a  prism 
whose  refracting  edge  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  pencil,  the  astigmatic  difference  is 
independent  of  the  distance  of  obje<;ts  only  in 
the  case  of  minimum  deviation. 

Dispersion, — A.  Winkelman  (Wiedemann's 
"Annalen,"  July)  has  investigated  the  anoma- 
lous dispersion  of  colored  glass.  Didymium 
glass  shows  two  regions  of  such  dispersion— one 
m  the  red  and  one  in  the  green.  Uranium  glass 
has  three — in  the  red,  between  the  yellow  and 
ffreen,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  blue.  Cobalt  glass 
has  two — in  the  edge  of  the  red  toward  the  blue, 
and  in  the  green.  Ph.  Barbier  and  L.  Roux 
(Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  May  27)  find  that 
the  dispersive  power  of  the  alcohols  of  the  fatty 
series  is  a  contmued  function  of  their  molecular 
weight;  and,  contrary  to  what  is  true  of  the 
aromatic!  series,  the  dispersive  power  increases 
with  increase  of  the  molecular  weight.  The  ab- 
sence of  hydrogen  also  increases  the  dispersion. 

Photometry,— -A,  Cerova  (Carl's  **Hepertori- 
um,"  page  109)  by  means  of  a  spectrophotometer, 
has  compared  the  intensity  of  sky  light  at  five 
different  wave  lengths  witli  that  of  a  carcel  lamp. 
He  shows  that  sky  light  has  an  excess  of  blue. 
If  the  intensity  for  wave  length  *0t565  be  called 
100,  then  the  results  are  as  follows : 
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The  excess  of  blue  diminished  from  morning 
till  noon  and  then  increased.  It  differed  from 
day  to  dav.  Edmund  J.  Spitta  (London  Royal 
Society,  Dec.  5,  1889)  has  devised  an  improved 
wedge  photometer.  When  a  point  of  light  is 
compared  with  a  disk  by  the  ordinary  wedge 
photometer,  a  cause  of  uncertainty  arises,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  light  from  different  parts  of 
the  disk  pa-sses  through  different  thicknesses  of 
glass.  Spitta  uses  two  glass  wedges,  which  slide 
past  each  other,  and  thus  give  a  field  of  uniform 
intensity  where  the  points  overlap.  Lion  ("La 
Nature,"  Sept.  6)  has  devised  a  nitrogen-iodide 
photometer.  He  finds  that  equal  surfaces  of  the 
iodide,  preserved  under  its  mother  liquor  and 
exposed  for  equal  times  to  lights  of  equal  in- 
tensity, evolve  egual  volumes  of  nitrogen.  In 
the  instrument  trie  iodide  is  contained  in  two 
vessels  connected  by  a  differential  manometer. 
Segny  and  Verschaffel  (Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences', Sept.  1)  have  devised  a  photometer  on  the 
principle  of  a  Crookes  radiometer,  but  the  disks, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  revolve,  are  sus- 
pended to  form  a  torsion  balance,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a  needle,  which,  by  its  deflection, 
measured  in  a  divided  arc,  shows  the  intensity  of 
the  lignt 

Staihdard  of  Light. — Dr.  Brodhun  and  Dr. 
Lummer  (Berlin  Physical  Society,  March  21) 
have  experimented  on  electric  glow  lamps  fed 
by  accumulators,  with  a  view  to  using  them  as 
standards,  and  find  that  they  vary  by  only  1  per 
cent,  in  two  hundred  hours. 


Optical  Inetrume^its, — The  "  periscope, "  used 
on  submarine  war  vessels,  is  a  simple  application 
of  the  principles  of  reflection.  As  used  on  the 
French  torpedo  boat  "  Gym  note,"  it  is  a  vertical 
telescopic  arrangement  with  a  lenticular  total- 
reflection  prism  at  top.  After  reflec4ion  in  this, 
the  rays  conver^fo  to  a  point  and  are  received  by 
a  lens  whose  pnncipal  focus  coincides  with  this 
point ;  the  vertical  cylindrical  beamf  thus  formed  ' 
meets  a  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45", 
and  is  directed  horizontally  to  an  eye-piece. 
Thus,  when  the  total  i-eflection  prism  is  above 
water  and  can  be  turned  toward  any  part  of  the 
horizon,  any  object  on  the  water  may  be  seen  at 
the  eye-piece  in  the  boat  below. 

Electricity.  Electric  H^are«.— The  discovery 
of  electric  radiation  by  Hertz  ('-Annual  CyclopaB- 
dia,"  1889,  page  694)  has  given  a  great  impulse  to 
the  study  of  electro-magnetic  induction.  Many 
new  ways  of  producing  or  investigating  this  radia- 
tion have  been  devised.  G.  Bartaniek  (Beibldtter 
to  Wiedemann's  "Ahnalen  "  XIV,  654)  uses  an  in- 
candescent lamp  whose  carbon  filament  has  been 
broken,  for  showing  the  spark  in  the  "  resonator." 
Dr.  Ignatius  Klemencic  has  investigated  the  vi- 
brations by  means  of  a  thermo-element  soldered 
between  tte  ends  of  the  secondary  inductor.  H. 
Classen,  by  blowing  a  stream  of  air  between  the 
terminals  of  a  Ruhmkorf  coil,  produces  a  sharp 
crackling  spark  which  can  be  used  instead  of  that 
of  the  "vibrator."  Ernest  Lechner  (Vienna 
'*Berichtc,"  May  8)  investigates  electric  reso- 
nance by  leading  wires  from  insulate<l  plates  op- 
posite the  terminal  plates  of  a  Hertz's  arrange- 
ment. Over  the  ends  of  these  wires,  when  they 
are  placed  parallel,  he  holds  a  tube  filled  with 
rarefied  air,  which  becomes  luminous.  If  the 
parallel  wires  be  connected  by  a  wire  link,  the 
luminosity,  in  general,  ceases,  but  it  reappears 
periodically  as  the  link  is  slipped  along  the 
wires.  The  places  where  the  link  causes  it  to 
reappear  are  evidently  the  *•  loops  ".  of  station- 
ary vibrations  in  the  wires.  His  experiments 
confirm  those  of  Hertz,  except  that  he  finds  for 
the  velocity  of  the  radiation  a  Quantity  within 
2  per  cent,  of  that  deterniinea  by  Maxwell, 
with  whom  Hertz  did  not  agree  on'  this  point. 
Dr.  -Rubens  and  Dr.  Ritter  (Berlin  Physical  So- 
ciety, March  7)  have  investigated  electric  radia- 
tion by  means  of  the  bolometer.  They  con- 
structed a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  two  of  whose 
arms  were  secondary  bridges.  If  a  current  pas- 
ses through  one,  the  resistance  is  altered  by  rise 
of  temperature,  and  the  galvanometer  gives  a 
throw.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  a  wave 
of  electric  radiation ;  hence,  the  amplitude  of 
such  a  wave  can  be  measured.  Their  experimenls 
with  a  polarizing  wire  grating  show  that  there  is 
a  constant  relation  between  the  intensity  of  the 
rays  that  pass  it  and  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  wires.  When  the  wires  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  vibrator,  98  per  cent,  of  the  energy  is  re- 
flected. Edouard  Sarasin  and  Lucien  de  la  Rive 
(Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Jan.  13),  in  discov- 
ering what  they  term  **  multiple  resonance," 
throw  doubt  on  Hertz's  hypothesis;  and  Cornu 
asserts  that  we  must  receive  all  of  the  German 
physicist's  theoretical  inferences  with  caution.  F. 
T.  !rrouton,  however,  has  observed  the  same  thing, 
and  explains  it  conformably  with  the  received 
theory.    He  found  that  resonators  of  different 
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size  gave  the  node  at  different  distances  from  a 
reflecting  sheet.  The  intensity  of  the  spark  in- 
creased with  the  size  of  the  resonator  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  diminished.  A  vibrator, 
therefore,  sends  out  not  a  line  spectrum  but  a 
band  spectrum,  whose  center  is  brightest,  and 
the  period  is  that  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the 
banu.  In  like  manner  the  same  resonator  indi- 
cated the  node  at  different  places  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vibrator — that  is,  it  responded  to 
the  edge  of  one  band  for  instance,  and  to  the 
middle  of  another.  In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments on  secondary  waves,  Trouton  ("Philosoph- 
ical Magazine/'  March)  found  that  ^lass  absorbs 
Hertzian  vibrations  with  comparative  rapidity, 
and  that  their  velocity  can  be  measured  by  plac- 
ing a  sheet  of  glass  in  front  of  a  reflector.  The 
stationary  waves  obtained  from  a  non-conductor 
differ  from  those  obtained  by  reflection  from  a 
metal.  Trowbridge  and  Sabine,  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, by  experiments  on  electric  oscillations  in 
air,  show  tnat  in  qiiick  oscillations  there  is  a 
marked  periodicity  m  the  vibrations.  It  is  not 
so  marked  in  slower  oscillations,  and  in  glass  it  is 
not  noticed.  They  believe  the  cause  of  this  pe- 
riodicity to  be  analogous  to  the  magnetic  pheno- 
menon of  hysteresis  (** Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1889, 
page  702).  A  certain  amount  of  energy  is  spent  in 
overcoming  the  dielectric  viscosity  of  air  and  in 
straining  it,  which  strain  is  not  immediately  re- 
leased. The  periodicity  is  most  marked  when  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser  bears  a  certain  relation 
to  the  time  of  oscillation — that  is,  when  they  are 
"  in  tune,"  as  it  were.  The  actual  transference 
of  electric  waves  In  air  does  not  agree  with 
Hert7/s  theory,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause. 
James  Moser  (Vienna  " Bench te,"  Jan.  9)  sur- 
rounded the  conductors  in  which  the  vibrations 
occur  with  rarefled  spaces,  and  found  that  the 
more  nearly  perfect  vacua  exerted  no  screening 
action — that  is,  they  had  become  non-conducting. 
J.  Stefan  (Vienna  "  Berichte, "  Jan.  9)  has  inves- 
tigated vibrations  in  a  straight  conductor.  He 
says  that  in  solving^  questions  of  vibration  we 
may  neglect  the  resistance,  and  deduces  mathe- 
matically the  principle  that  the  distribution  of 
variable  current  takes  place  in  such  a  manner 
that  for  any  time  its  electro-dynamic  or  mag- 
netic energy  is  a  minimum.  *  In  a  straight 
current  of  circular  section,  the  current  can  be 
arranged  only  symmetrically  about  the  axis. 
In  whatever  manner  the  electric  densitv  may 
vary  from  the  axis  toward  the  surface,  tJie  ex- 
terior magnetic  action  is  as  if  the  entire  current 
were  concentrated  at  the  axis.  As  the  energy 
must  have  the  smallest  possible  value  the  actiml 
distribution  of  the  current  in  the  wire  is  on  an 
infinitely  thin  surface  layer.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  proveti  that  in  a  conductor  of  elliptical  sec- 
tion the  density  of  the  electric  current  of  any 
shot  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  dropped 
from  the  center  to  the  tangent  at  that  spot.  The 
velocity  of  electric  waves  in  a  conductor  depends 
on  the  product  of  the  coefficient  of  self-induction 
and  the  capacity.  Self-induction  is  independent 
of  magnetism  when  the  current  is  thus  distribut- 
ed on  the  surface :  so  electric  waves  of  high  peri- 
ods travel  in  iron  wire  just  as  fast  as  in  copper. 
Ilertz  explained  this  by  assuming  that  the  mag- 
netism of  iron  could  not  follow  such  rapid  vi- 
brations.    Stefan's  explanation  is  simpler,  be- 
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ing  that  the  iron  is  free  from  any  magnetic  ac- 
tion. Hertz  had  already  shown  tnat  electric  vi- 
brations of  hiffh  frequency  move  only  on  the 
surface  of  conductors,  and  that  electric  waves 
are  propagated  in  thin  and  thick  wires  with  the 
same  velocity.  This  in  a  straight  conductor  is 
independent  not  only  of  magnitude,  but  also  of 
the  form  of  the  section.  The  same  author  (Jan. 
16)  says  that  induced  currents  form  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  thtf  reflection  of  inducing  actions, 
*'  reflection  "  from  a  metal  sheet  being  only  the 
action  of  currents  induced  in  such  sheet.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  elec- 
tro-radiation meters.  W.  G.  Gregory  (London 
Physical  Society,  Nov.  1,  1889)  employs  a  long 
flne  platinum  wire  fastened  to  a  delicate  magnet- 
ic spring  in  a  tube  of  glass  and  brass.  Between 
wire  and  spring  is  a  small  mirror.  When  the 
tube  is  placed  parallel  to  a  Hertz  oscillator,  the 
mirror  indicates  an  extension  of  the  wire.  An 
elongation  of  rajtmnf  millimetre  has  been  detected, 
and  when  the  tube  is  placed  four  metres  from  the 
oscillator  the  observed  extension  corresponds  to 
a  change  of  temperature  of  0*003 "  C.  C.  V.  Boys 
endeavored  to  construct  a  meter  of  two 
wires,  one  straight  and  one  shaped  like 
the  full  line  in  the  figure,  which  was  free 
to  turn  on  the  dotted  line  as  an  axis.  The 
electro-dynamic  attraction  being  greater 
at  the  middle  of  the  wires  and  the  electro- 
static repulsion  greater  at  the  ends,  he 
thought  that  the  bent  wire  would  be  rotated,  but 
he  found  no  result,  which  shows  that  the  current 
in  each  wire  must  have  been  less  than  jj^  ampere. 
He  then  tried  a  Joule  dynamic  air  thermometer, 
which  is  a  glass  tube  with  a  partition  so  arranged 
that  convection  currents  due  to  unequal  heating 
deflect, an  index.  The  tube  was  inclosed  in  a 
larger  tube  that  was  rotated  by  clock-work  to 
equalize  the  temperature,  A  Hertz  resonator 
being  placed  in  one  compartment  of  the  ther- 
mometer, a  large  deflection  was  observed  when 
electro-radiation  was  directed  toward  it.  The 
theory  of  Boys's  unsuccessful  meter  has  been 
worked  out  mathematically  by  Prof.  O.  J.  Lodge, 
who  finds  that  there  is  a  minute  force  between 
the  wires,  and  who  also  deduces  other  relations 
between  currents  and  magnets,  which  require  ex- 
perimental verification.  Among  these  are  the 
loUowing :  The  action  of  two  given  magnets 
varies  inversely  as  the  permeability  of  the  me- 
dium. That  of  two  currents  varies  directly  as 
the  permeability,  and  that  of  a  current  and  a 
magnet  is  independent  of  it.  The  statical  ac- 
tion of  two  charges  vanes  inversely  as  the  di- 
electric constant  of  the  medium.  That  of  a 
charge  that  is  moving  at  the  speed  of  light  and 
a  magnet  is  independent  of  the  medium.  The 
dynamic  action  between  two  charges  at  light 
speed  is  proportional  to  the  permeability  of  the 
medium. 

Photo-ehttricity.—X,  Stoletow  ("  Journal  of  the 
Russian  Physico-Chemical  Society  ^  thus  sums 
up  his  researches  in  this  direction  :  1.  When  the 
rays  of  a  voltaic  arc  fall  on  a  plate  charged  with 
negative  electricity  it  is  discharged.  2.  The  ac- 
tion is  strictly  unipiolar.  positive  electricity  not  be- 
ing carried  away.  3.  The  apparent  charging  of  a 
neutral  body  by  light  rays  is  probably  due  to 
this  cause.  4.  The  strongest  action  is  due  to 
rays  of  the  highest  refrangibihty— those  wanting 
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in  the  solar  spectrum.  6.  The  rays  must  be  ab- 
sorbed in  order  to  act.  6.  All  metals  and  some 
aniline  dyes  are  thus  affected ;  water  is  not  7. 
The  effect  requires  no  appreciable  time.  8.  The 
dischar^  is  proportional  to  the  energy  of  the 
rays  and  to  the  surface  illuminated.  9.  Its  mag- 
nitude depends  on  the  density,  at  first  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  aensity,  but  after- 
ward more  slowly.  10.  Two  plates  between 
which  there  exists  a  contact  difference  of  poten- 
tial act  as  a  voltaic  element  when  the  negative 
one  is  illuminated.  11.  We  can  consider  this 
discharge  as  an  electric  current.  The  air  pla^rs 
the  part  of  a  bad  conductor  and  Ohm's  law  is 
not  followed.  12.  The  actino-electric  action  in- 
creases with  the  temperature. 

The  phenomena  are  seen  only  in  gases,  and  are 
due  to  a  kind  of  convection  current,  but  the 
first  step  of  excitation  remains  an  eniema,  though 
the  analogy  with  Geissler  and  Crookes  tubes  is 
striking,  'ihe  ultra-violet  radiations  reduce  to 
the  same  potential  a  plate  and  netting  (see  '*  An- 
nual C^clopiedia,'*  1889,  page  695),  and  Righi 
utilizes  this  fact  in  measuring  the  potential  di&r- 
ence  of  contact  of  metals.  He  connects  the  net- 
ting permanently  to  earth,  notes  the  deflection 
of  an  electrometer  connected  with  the  plate, 
then  connects  the  electrometer  to  earth  and 
turns  on  the  light;  the  difference  of  the  two 
electrometer  readin^^  ^ves  the  quantity  sought. 
Prof.  G.  M.  Minchin  has  constructed  what  he 
calls  "photo-electric  impulsion  cells."  ("Nature." 
May  22).  Two  metal  plates  are  immersed  in  al- 
cohol in  a  glass  tube.  One  of  the  plates  has  pre- 
viously been  prepared  in  a  way  which  has  not 
yet  been  described  by  the  inventor.  Light  caus- 
es a  deflection  of  a  galvanometer  that  is  joined 
to  the  plates ;  but  tapping  on  the  base  of  the 
cell  renders  tt  insensitive.  A  second  tap  restores 
the  sensitiveness,  and  so  on.  A  spart  from  a 
Voss  machine  that  is  not  connected  with  the 
cell  has  the  same  result  (rof.  Minchin  regards 
the  phenomena  as  due  to  the  formation  of  an 
"oscillating  layer"  at  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
Details  and  full  conclusions  are  yet  to  appear. 

T/termo-electricify,  —  Chassagny  and  Abra- 
ham (Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Sept.  29)  find 
that  the  variation  in  the  electromotive  force  pro- 
duced by  heating  the  poles  of  a  copper-iron 
couple  is  practically  constant  between  0"  and 
100  C.  They  suggest  that  some  such  arran^- 
ment  be  used  as  a  standard  of  electromotive 
force.  The  same  experimenters  (Oct.  27),  in  ver- 
ifying the  law  E(AC)=E(AB)  +  E(BC).  where 
E(A(i)  means  the  contact  electromotive  force  be- 
tween the  metals  A  and  C  find  the  following : 
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Lieblsch,  of  GOttingen,  has  investigated 
thermo-electric  currents  in  crystals.  He  finds 
that  in  a  rectangular  parallellopiped  of  homo- 
geneous conductivity  cut  from  a  tnclinic  crystal, 
and  imbedded  in  homogeneous  normal  metal, 
the  thermo-electric  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
steepest  temperature  gradient  is  always  repre- 
sented by  the  squared  i*eciprocal  of  the  parallel 
radius  vector  of  a  certain  ellipsoid.      Dr.  de 


Coudres  has  detected  a  thermo-electric  tension 
between  compressed  and  uncompressed  mercury. 
The  compression  was  effected  both  hydraulically 
and  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid  itself. 

Disruptive  Discharge, — A.  Schneider  has  in- 
vestigated the  disruptive  discharge  through 
^ases,  and  finds :  1,  that  the  explosive  distance 
is  a  function  of  the  curvature ;  2,  that  the  break- 
ing stress  diminishes  for  increasing  distances 
between  two  planes ;  and  3,  that  the  explosive 
sti'ess  reaches  a  minimum  with  increasing  dis- 
tance, and  then  increases  again.  The  increase 
of  stress  at  small  distances  is  due  to  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  field  along  the  surface  of  the  con- 
ductor. In  the  case  of  planes  the  inequality 
lies  between  the  back  and  front  of  the  surface. 
Possibly  the  density  of  a  curved  layer  may  de- 
pend also  on  an  inequality  of  the  field  along  the 
normal  to  the  surface.  '  Dr.  S.  P.  Thompson 
(London  Physical  Society,  Jan.  17)  has  experi- 
mented on  electric  "splashes" — a  modification 
of  the  well-known  Lichtenberg  figures.  The 
nature  of  the  dielectric  plate  does  not  affect  the 
figures,  nor  does  the  nature  of  the  powder,  but 
a  mixture  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  lycopodium 
shows  them  best.  He  use^  a  large  and  highly 
polished  knob.  In  the  negative  figures  nebulous 
patches  occur,  which  he  attributes  to  electric 
winds.  If  the  knob  be  brought  near  the  plate 
without  touching  it,  a  peculiar  figure  like  a 
splash  results.  A  positive  splash  consists  of 
snort  radiating  lines,  and  a  negative  one  of  more 
or  less  rounded  spots.  In  the  dark,  a  splash  is 
a  bundle  of  small  sparks  branching  outward. 
Similar  residts  have  been  obtained  by  others  by 
discharges  on  photographic  plates.  J.  Stefan 
(Vienna,  "  Bericht^,"  June  7)  says  that  an  oscil- 
latory discharge  shows  more  markedly  than  any 
other  the  properties  of  electric  inertia.  The 
phenomena  resemble  those  of  a  liquid  oscillating 
m  connecting  tubes.  The  ener^  that  corre- 
sponds to  difference  in  height  is  changed  to 
vis  viva  and  back  again.  The  question  is.  What 
is  this  vis  viva  in  electricity  which  is  capable  of 
being  changed  back  into  difference  of  potential  f 
In  the  s|)ecial  case  in  which  a  wire  passes  around 
an  iron  core  the  nature  of  the  greatest  part  is 
known.  It  is  the  magnetic  energy  which  has 
accumulated  in  the  iron.  Even  when  there  is 
no  iron,  then,  the  energy  may  be  conceived  of  as 
magnetic. 

Eleciric  Convection. — Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland 
and  C.  T.  Hutchinson  have  rej)eated  the  former's 
Berlin  experiment  on  the  magnetic  effect  of  a 
statical  charge  in  motion,  and  find  the  deviation 
of  the  needle  proportional  to  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity passing  per  second,  as  with  voltaic  cur- 
rents. P.  Himstcdt  has  repeated  the  same  ex- 
periment, and  confirms  its  results,  except  that 
ne  finds  no  difference  in  changing  the  direction 
of  rotation. 

The  Electric  ^rc— E.  Villari  ("Accademia 
dei  Lincei,"  v,  730)  finds  that  the  arc  is  far 
shorter  in  hydrogen  than  in  carbon  dioxide,  and 
in  the  latter  than  in  air.  The  ratio  is  8-9: 
7'4:8'5.  In  nitrogen,  with  an  ascending  cur- 
rent, the  arc  was  7  times  as  long  as  in  hydrogen, 
and  with  a  descending  current  it  was  25-7  times 
as  long. 

Resistance, — M.  Curie  ("  Annales  de  chimie  et 
de  physique")  has  investigated   the  inductive 
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power  and  conduction  in  various  dielectrics, 
especially  in  piezoelectric  quartz.  The  conduc- 
tivity of  such  quartz  is  strong  in  the  direction 
of  the  optic  axis,  and  falls  to  zero  at  right  angles 
to  it  rlates  parallel  t-o  the  axis,  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  axis  connected  to  earth,  behave, 
at  higher  temperatures  than  120'  C.  as  dielec- 
trics of  zero-inductive  power.  With  long  heat- 
ing the  conductivity  along  the  axis  disappears. 
He  ftnds  that  water  plays  a  capital  role  in  the 
conductivity  of  many  dielectrics — perhaps  in 
that  of  all.  With  plates  of  bakea  porcelain 
kept  moist,  various  tvpes  of  conductivity  can 
be  imitated.  Herbert  Tomlinson  (London  Physi- 
cal Society,  Nov.  15)  finds  that  repeated  heating 
and  cooling  affects  the  electric  resistance  of  iron, 
the  specific  resistance  being  reduced,  bv  heating 
to  100"  and  cooling  to  17*  C,  from  11-162  to 
10-688  C.  G.  S.  units.  Afterward  no  further 
change  could  be  produced.  B.  O.  Peirce  and  R. 
W.  Willson  ("American  Journal  of  Science," 
December,  1889)  find  that  the  resistance  of  a 
cell  when  measured  by  alternating  currents  is 
always  smaller  than  that  obtained  by  any  other 
iQethod.  This  method  "fatigues"  all  but  the 
so-called  constant  cells.  In  most  cases  the  in- 
ternal resistance  decreases  as  the  current  deliv- 
ered by  the  celMncreases.  Dr.  Budde  (Berlin 
Physical  Society,  Feb.  7)  ftnds  that  German-sil- 
ver wires  are  unsuited  for  standard  resistance 
coils,  for  their  resistance  increases  with  time,  as 
they  gradually  become  crystallized.  An  alloy  of 
copper  and  nickel  gives  the  best  results,  becoming 
absolutely  constant  after  being  heated  to  100°  0. 
H.  le  Chatelier  (Paris  Aciwemy  of  Sciences, 
Feb.  10)  describes  the  resistance  curves  of  sev- 
eral alloys.  Those  of  ferro-manganese  (18  per 
cent,  manganese)  and  platino-rhodium  are  regu- 
lar, but  both  mild  and  hard  steel  have  singular 
points  at  820°  and  710°.  Silicon  steel  (8  per 
cent,  silicon)  has  only  the  point  at  820°.  Ferro- 
nickel  (25  per  cent  nickel)  behaves  very  pecul- 
iarly, and  below  550*^  seems  to  exist  in  two  modi- 
fications. G.  Vicentini  and  D.  Omodei  (Turin 
Royal  Academy.  September,  1889)  find  that  the 
specific  resistance  of  mercury  between  0°  and 
850°  C.  can  be  represented  by  the  formula  1  + 
898-9  X  10-<t  +  669-5  x  10-»t«  +  101-8  x  10-»t«. 
The  specific  resistance  of  the  other  metals  at 
their  melting  points  is  about  proportional  to 
their  atomic  weights,  bismuth  and  antimony  ex- 
cepted. Hugo  Koller  (Vienna  "Berichte,"  ii, 
93)  has  measured  the  resistances  of  various  di- 
electrics in  mercury  units  with  the  following 
results : 
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Pure  water  is  probably  non-conductive,  but  if 
it  stands  in  glass  it  rises  in  conductivity  from 
day  to  day  by  dissolving  the  glass.  (See  also  *SV 
fution.)  lierr  Pfoiffcr  (Wiedemann's  " Annalen") 
finds  that  water,  if  purified  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  when  standing  in  air  shows  at  first  a 
decrease  in  conductivity,  which  gradually  gives 
place   to   the  normal   decrease,   and  that   this 


abnormal  behavior  is  due  to  micro-organisms 
which  absorb  the  conducting  substances  in  the 
water.  Carl  Barus  (*'  American  Journal  of 
Science,"  September^  shows  that,  in  mercury, 
and  in  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
isothermal  compression  decreases  the  resistance 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  pressure;  and  he 
deduces  from  tnis  the  law  that  rise  of  temperature 
causes  decrease  of  specific  resistance. 

Contact  Electricify. — J.  Enri^ht  (**  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,"  January),  in  mvestigating  the 
contact  electricity  of  gases  and  liquids,  concludes 
that  hydro^n  holds  its  charge  with  amazing 
tenacity  and  gives  it  up  only  when  each  molecule 
individually  comes  into  contact  with  a  conduct- 
ing body.  Such  contacts  are  difficult  to  effect, 
there  being  no  real  contact  even  between  a  stream 
of  the  gas  and  the  liouid  through  which  it  bub- 
bles. But  when  acia  acts  on  zinc  the  nascent 
gas  comes  into  real  contact  with  the  liquid.  By 
connecting  with  an  electrometer  an  insulated 
vessel  in  which  a  chemical  action  is  taking  place 
he  sa^rs  that  he  finds  that  such  action  p'roauces 
electrification.  But  Prof.  O.  J.  Lodge  tninksall 
Enright's  results  may  be,  and  probably  are,  due 
to  the  frictional  electrification  of  spray.  En  right 
had  previously  investigated  the  electric  phenom- 
ena of  solution  (London  Physical  Society,  Nov. 
1, 1889).  No  electricity  is  produced  if  nothing 
leaves  the  vessel,  but  when  gases  escape  the  vej*- 
sel  is  charged  positively  or  negatively,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  Zinc  in  hydrochloric 
acid  produces  a  deflection  of  the  electrometer  in 
one  direction  while  the  liquid  is  acid,  but  this 
decreases,  and  finally  reverses  when  zinc  chloride 
is  produced.  The  electrification  appears  always 
to  oe  positive  when  the  gas  leaves  an  acid,  aiid 
ne^tive  when  it  leaves  a  salt  solution. 

j&/ec/ro/y«M.— Pnif.  Planck  (Berlin  Physical 
Society,  Dec  6,  1889)  finds  by  mathematical 
analysis  that  heat  is  the  most  important  form  of 
energy  in  a  dilute  electrolytic  solution.  We  may 
assume  that  as  a  gas  becomes  warmer  by  com- 
pression and  colder  by  fall  of  pressure,  so  also 
neat  is  developed  in  such  a  solution  when  the 
ions  increase  m  number,  and  disappears  when 
they  are  diminished  per  unit  volume.  Hence 
the  more  diffusive  processes  in  an  electrolytic 
solution  whose  composition  is  not  uniform  must 
develop  an  **  osmotic  heat." 

Electrification  of  iS<^am.— Shelford  Bidwell 
(London  Physical  Society,  Dec.  C,  1889)  finds 
that  the  opacity  of  a  jet  of  steam  is  increased  by 
bringing  electrified  points  near  it,  and  that  its 
color  changes  to  orange-brown.  There  is  little 
or  no  absorption  in  the  spectrum  of  a  non-electri- 
fied jet,  but  on  electrification  the  violet  disap- 
pears and  the  blue  and  green  diminish.  Bid- 
well  concludes  that  electrification  increases  the 
size  of  the  water  particles  from  something  small 
compared  to  the  wave  length  of  light,  to  about 
TxroiTT  in<*h.  Allied  phenomena  with  a  water  jet 
were  oVjserved  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  who  found  that 
electrification  made  a  straggling  jet  more  co- 
herent. This  may  explain  the  darkness  of  a 
thunder  cloud  and  the  lurid  light  that  accom- 
panies it.  Similar  observations  were  made  by 
the  late  Robert  Helmholtz.  The  sudden  con- 
densation is  due  perhaps  to  molecular  tremors 
or  shocks,  as  when  a  supersaturated  solution  is 
cr}'stallizcd. 
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Lightning. — Von  I^pel  has  succeeded  in  imi- 
tating globular  lightning  with  an  influence  ma- 
chine by  holding  two  thm  brass  points  that  are 
connected  with  the  poles  at  the  proper  distances 
from  opposite  sides  of  an  insulated  plate  of  mica, 
ebonite,  or  glass.  Small  red,  luminous  balls  ap- 
pear, sometimes  moving  about — now  quickly, 
now  slowly — sometimes  standing  still.  A  slight 
air  current  causes  the  spherules  to  disappear  with 
a  hiss.  Small  particles  of  liquid  or  dust  appear 
to  carry  the  light.  The  phenomena  are  due  to 
weak  tension:  higher  potential  gives  rise  to  a 
spark  discharge. 

Action  of  i^ lames, — The  British  Association 
committee  that  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  discharge  of  electrified  bodies  by 
flames  flnds  (Newcastle,  1889)  that  contact  is 
not  necessary,  and  that  the  discharge  is  due  to  a 
molecular  action  that  moves  faster  than  light. 

iVerve  Electrtdty, — Herr  Taschenofl  (PflUger's 
"  Arehiv."^  finds  that  an  electric  current  is  pi-o- 
duced  in  the  skin  by  mental  excitation.  He  ap- 
plied clay  electrodes  to  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  after  compensating  the  normal  current  noted 
the  effect  of  mental  stimulus.  Tickling  caused 
a  deflection,  and  so  did  hot  water,  cold,  a  ptick, 
sound,  light,  t«ste,  and  odors.  Imagination  also 
produced  an  effect,  and  an  expectant  state  of 
mind  was  accompanied  by  irregular  oscillation 
of  the  galvanometer. 

Magnetism.  Its  Nature.— Prot  J.  A.  Ewing 
(London  Royal  Society,  June  19)  grouped  near 
one  another  a  lar^e  number  of  small  pivoted 
magnets,  and  studied  their  configuration  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  yields  to  external  mag- 
netic force.  The  results  do  not  support  the  the- 
ory that  the  molecules  in  an  unmagnetized  sub- 
stance form  closed  chains,  but  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  any 
arbitary  restraint.  J.  Hopkinson.  in  an  address 
before  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  (Jan. 
9).  sums  up  recent  discoveries  in  magnetism.  He 
remarks  tiiat  all  magnetic  substance,  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  enormously  magnetic,  and 
that  there  is  no  gr^atiou  in  properties  from  the 
magnetic  to  the  non-magnetic.  He  states  that 
the  energy  lost  in  a  complete  cycle  of  reversals  of 
magnetism  in  Whitworth  mild  steel  is  10,000 
ergs  per  cubic  centimetre ;  in  oil-hardened  steel, 
100,000;  and  in  tungsten  steel,  200,000.  The 
importance  of  such  measurements  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  this  quantity  should  be  low  in  dynamo 
armatures.  He  says  that  the  magnetic  proper- 
ties of  iron  are  easily  destroyed  by  alloying  with 
a  small  quantity  of  manganese  and  that  sucii  an 
alloy  shows  no  sign  of  hysteresis  (**  Annual  Cyclo- 
piedia,"  1889,  p&se  702).  So  far  as  known,  no 
one  has  proposed  to  explain  the  fundamental 
anomaly,  Wny  do  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  pos- 
sess a  property  not  shared  by  other  metals  f  The 
rest  mav  oe  magnetic  at  very  low  temperatures, 
but  we  have  no  experimental  indication  of  it. 

7%e  EartJCa  Magnetism, — The  results  of  the 
"Challenger"  expedition  of  1882,  as  regards 
ma<;netic  observations,  have  just  been  discussed. 
I  n  general,  the  earth's  magnetic  areas,  or  "  poles," 
wem  fixed  in  position.  Near  a  line  from  North 
Cape  to  Cape  Horn  are  some  of  the  foci  of  great- 
est secular  change.  If  the  word  **  red  "  be  used 
to  indicate  the  north-seeking  end  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  and  "  blue  "  to  signify  the  opposite, 


there  is  a  blue  pole  of  increasing  power  In  China, 
a  probable  decrease  of  vertical  force  in  the  high 
latitudes  of  North  America,  and  general  change 
in  the  relative  power  of  the  various  poles.  There 
are  local  magnetic  disturbances  even  in  solitary 
islands.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena has  yet  been  found. 

Maanetism  of  a  Laboratory, — The  Jefferson 
Laboratory  at  Harvard  was  purposely  built  with 
little  or  no  irrm,  that  the  magnetic  field  might 
be  regular.  R.  W.  Willson,  who  has  tested  the 
field,  however,  finds  it  extremely  irregular, 
steam  pipes,  a  stove,  and  eveh  the  brick  instru- 
ment piers,  containing  enough  free  magnetism 
to  produce  an  effect. 

Alagrietism  of  a  Railway. — Trains  on  the  Cein- 
ture  railway  at  Paris  disturb  the  bifilar  magnet- 
ometer at  Montsouris  Observatory,  sixty  metres 
distant  The  line  crosses  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  the  wheel  tires  thus  become  magnetized  by 
induction. 

Optical  Effects.— R.  E.  J.  G.  du  Bois,  of  Stras- 
burg  University  (**  Philosophical  Magazine," 
March),  from  experiments  on  Kerr's  phenome- 
non (the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
a  beam  reflected  from  a  magnet),  concludes  that 
it  depends  solely  on  the  magnetization  that  ex- 
ists immediately  behind  the  mirror  surface.  At 
least  part  of  the  radiation  penetrates  below  the 
surface  and  is  there  acted  on. 

Effect  of  an  Electric  Current,— C,  G.  Kente 
("  Philosophical  Magazine,"  September)  finds  that 
a  linear  cuiTent  modifies  the  properties  of  iron 
in  relation  to  magnetic  after-effect  in  three  ways : 
1.  The  total  ran^e  of  magnetic  intensity  that  is 
produced  by  a  given  cyclic  variation  of  magnetic 
fope  is  less  when  the  current  flows ;  2.  When  a 
linear  current  flows,  the  average  intensity  of  a 
cycle  no  longer  corresponds  to  zero  polarity,  but 
for  a  current  in  one  direction  it  oscillates  about  a 
positive,  and  for  one  in  the  other,  about  a  negative 
value ;  8.  A  current  passing  along  a  wire  that  is 
being  m^rietized,  diminishes  its  susceptibility, 
but  the  effect  is  more  pronounced  when  the  wire 
is  acquiring  longitudinal  polarity  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  current  flows. 
Hence,  during  any  cyclic  operation  the  wire 
tends  to  acquire  a  polarity  in  tne  direction  of  the 
current 

Villari  Points. — These  are  the  values  of  mag- 
netic force  for  which  traction  produces  no 
change  in  permeability.  H.  Tomlinson  (London 
Physical  Society,  March  21)  finds  that  for  an- 
nealed unstrained  iron  this  critical  value  of  the 
force  decreases  ^  the  load  increases,  and  that 
the  Villari  point  is  lower  for  temporary  than  for 
total  magnetization.  In  unstrained  nickel  the 
critical  value  is  greater  than  in  iron.  In  perma- 
nently strained  iron,  for  forces  from  0-03  to  0*3, 
there  is  no  Villari  point ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
nickel  for  minute  forces.  Iron  has  two  Villari 
points  for  higher  forces,  but  with  very  high  ones 
the  wire  breaks  before  the  second  is  reached. 

Diamagtietism. — Lodge, "commenting  on  Du- 
hem's  experiments  ("Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  18^0, 
page  703),  says  that  a  perpetual -mot  ion  machine 
could  be  constructed  it  they  were  true.  A  wheel 
with  a  diamagnetic  rim  might  spin  near  a  per- 
manent magnet  so  that  one  side  should  approach 
and  the  other  recede  from  a  strong  field.  For  a 
fast  spin  the  diamagnetism  would  lag  behind  the 
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magnetizing  force.  The  receding  side  would  be 
repelled  more  powerfully  than  the  other,  and  so 
the  motion  would  be  kept  up.  There  are  several 
ways  of  reconciling  this  conclusion  with  received 
ideas.  Perhaps  the  action  may  be  instantaneous. 
Perhaps,  according  to  Parker,  actual  diamagnet- 
ism  has  no  real  existence.  Lodge  suggests  that 
the  energy  of  the  supposed  perpetual  motion 
might  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  magnetic 
field — because  the  spinning  of  the  wheel  may  de- 
magnetize the  permanent  magnet  The  forces 
concerned  are  so  small  that  actual  experiment 
can  hardly  decide  the  matter. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  In  his  presidential  address 
before  the  biological  section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, Prof.  J.  S.  Burdon  Sanderson  pointed 
out  that  physiology  had  suflfered  in  interest  from 
the  separation  which  had  been  made  of  it,  in  the 
splitting  up  of  the  sciences,  from  morphology. 
While  morphology,  studying  the  order  of  tlie 
plant  and  animal  world,  was  attractive  to  the 
oeginner  and  satisfactory  to  the  mature  student, 
physiology  presented  difficulties  which  are  apt 
to  be  discouraging  to  the  beginner ;  while  to  the 
mature  student  it  fails  to  present  a  system  of 
knowledge  of  which  all  the  parts  are  interde- 
pendent and  can  be  referred  to  one  fundamental 
principle  comparable  to  that  of  development  or 
evolution.  Now  that  the  best  minds  are  directed 
with  more  concentration  than  ever  before  to 
those  questions  which  relate  to  the  elementary 
endowments  of  living  matter,  the  author  could 
predict  that  it  was  in  that  direction  of  element- 
ary physiology  that  the  advance  of  the  next 
twenty  years  would  be  made.  The  work  of 
investigating  the  special  functions  of  organs, 
which  during  the  last  two  decades  has  yielded 
such  splendid  results,  is  still  proceeding,  and 
every  year  new  ground  is  being  broken  and  new 
and  fruitful  lines  of  experimental  inquiry  are  be- 
ing opened  up ;  but  the  further  the  physiologist 
advances  in  tnis  work  of  analysis  and  differen- 
tiation the  more  frequently  does  he  find  his  at- 
tention arrested  by  deeper  questions  relating  to 
the  essential  endowments  of  living  matter,  of 
which  even  the  most  highly  differentiated  func- 
tions of  the  animal  or  plant  organism  are  the 
outeome.  In  our  science  the  oiQer  of  progress 
has  hitherto  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  re- 
verse of  the  order  of  Nature.  Nature  begins 
with  the  elementary  and  ends  with  the  complex 
(first  the  amoeba,  then  the  man).  Our  mode  of 
investigation  has  to  begin  at  the  end.  And  this 
not  merely  for  the  historical  reason  that  the  first 
stimulus  to  physiological  inquiry  was  man's  rea- 
sonable desire  to  know  himself,  but  because  differ- 
entiation actually  involves  simplification.  Phys- 
iology, therefore,  first  studies  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  and  proceeds  to  the  higher  plants,  then 
to  invertebrates  and  cryptogams,  endiner  where 
development  begins.  l?rom  the  beginning  her 
aim  has  been  to  correlate  function  with  struct- 
ure— at  first  roughly,  afterward,  when  her  meth- 
ods of  observation  became  scientific,  more  and 
more  accurately — the  principle  being  that  every 
appreciable  difference  of  structure  corresponds 
to  a  difference  of  function  ;  and  conversely  that 
each  endowment  of  a  living  organ  must  be  ex- 
plained, if  explained  at  all,  as  springing  from  its 
structure.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  where  this 
method  must  ultimately  lead  us.  For  inasmuch  as 


function  is  more  complicated  than  structure,  the 
result  of  proceeding,  as  physiology  nonnally  does, 
from  structure  to  function,  must  inevitably  be 
to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the,  functional  dif- 
ferences which  have  no  structural  difference  to 
explain  them.  Thus  the  investigation  of  special 
organs,  such  as  the  eye,  or  a  gland,  like  the  liver, 
leads  up  to  plurality  of  function  with  unity  of 
structure,  the  unity  being  represented  by  a  sim- 
ple structural  element — be  it  retinal  cone  or  cell 
— possessed  of  numerous  endowments.  When- 
ever this  point  is  reached,  we  take  the  problem 
in  reverse— that  is,  use  analysis  of  function  as  a 
guide  to  the  ultra  -  microscopical  analysis  of 
structure.  Some  of  the  greatest  advances  in 
physiological  science  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  in  which  the  recognition  of  function 
has  preceded  the  knowledge  of  structure.  Dur- 
ing the  la^t  ten  or  fifteen  years  histology  has 
carried  its  methods  of  research  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  that  further  improvement  seems 
hardly  possible.  As  compared  with  these  subtle 
refinements,  the  *' minute  anatomy"  of  thirty 
years  ago  appears  coarse,  the  skill  for  which  we 
once  took  credit  but  clumsiness.  It  is  by  differ- 
ent methods  of  investigation  that  our  better 
equipped  successors  must  gain  insight  of  those 
yital  processes  of  which  even  the  ultimate  results 
of  microscopical  analysis  will  ever  be,  as  they 
are  now,  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign. 

Nervous  System.— The  infiuence  which  leads 
to  the  production  of  the  convolutions  on  the 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  thus 
explained  by  Dr.  G.  Jelgersma,  of  Meerenberg: 
The  gray  cortex  of  the  cerebrum,  which  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  animal  group  preserves 
a  tolerably  constant  thickness,  increases  by  sur- 
face extension.  Now,  if  we  ext<^nd  the  surface 
of  a  smooth-brained  animal,  say  four  times,  we 
must  provide  eight  times  as  much  white  matter 
to  fill  the  interior  of  the  gray  capsule,  if  we  de- 
sire to  keep  the  surface  even ;  or,  to  put  it  in 
different  terms,  if  we  lengthen  out  the  radius  of 
the  brain  ten  times,  we  acquire  a  surfaxie  exten- 
sion one  hundred  times  p^reater,  and  an  internal 
capacity  one  thousand  times  greater.  The  geo- 
metrical law  involved  is  that  in  the  growth  of  a 
bod}r  the  surface  increases  with  the  second,  but 
the  interior  with  the  third  power  of  the  radius. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident,  seeing  that 
the  proportion  of  internal  white  matter  and  ex- 
ternal gray  matter  is  in  all  cases  unifomi,  that 
in  the  evolution  of  a  large  animal  from  a  small 
one  a  disproportion  between  the  gray  capsule 
and  the  white  core  of  the  cerebrum  must  result. 
This  is  compensated  for  by  the  extended  cortex 
placing  itself  in  folds  or  puckers,  and  thereby 
reducing  the  capacity  of  tne  capsule  to  a  degree 
which  brings  it  into  correspondence  with  I  he 
white  contents.  Consequently,  **the  fonnation 
of  the  convolutions  and  furrows  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
ficial layer  to  increase  by  surface  extension  and 
of  a  mutual  space  accommodation  of  the  gray 
substance  and  of  the  white  conducting  paths." 
The  same  theory  has  been  independent  ly  ad  vanced 
by  Prof.  George  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Trinity  College, 
D'ublin. 

The  effect  upon  the  bodily  temperature  of 
lesions  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thal- 
amus has  been  stuuied  by  W.  Hale  White,  M.  D., 
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inth  careful  attention  to  avoiding  the  sources  of 
•error  to  which  previous  experiments  were  liable. 
The  conclusions  are  adduced  that  lesions  of  the 
white  substance  are  incompetent  to  produce  a 
rise  of  temperature  unless  they  touch  the  gray 
matter  of  the  central  ganglia;  that  lesions  of 
the  corpus  striatum  prcMduce  usuallv  a  consider- 
able rise ;  that  when  the  optic  thalamus  is  in- 
jured, the  rise  attains  its  highest  point  in  six  or 
seven  hours  and  has  an  average  duration  of  forty 
hours;  and,  on  the  whole,  that  the  corpus 
striatum  and  the  optic  thalamus  have,  in  rabbits 
«t  least,  the  power  of  modifying  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  that  the  surrounding  white 
matter  has  no  such  function.  A  similar  result 
has  been  observed  in  man  in  cases  of  patients 
who  were  under  the  author's  care. 

llie  questions  have  been  investigated  by 
Humphry  D.  Rolleston  whether  there  is  any 
•evolution  of  heat  during  the  passage  of  a  nerv- 
ous impulse,  and  as  to  the  production  of  heat 
in  a  nerve  during  the  process  of  dying.  The 
first  question  is  answered  in  the  nee^tive,  no 
-evidence  having  been  produced  in  the  experi- 
ments of  any  heat  beinc  evolved  from  the  nerve 
trunk;  and  the  secona  question  aiBrmatively, 
the  dying  nerve  having  evolved  enough  heat  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  in 
•contact  with  it  +°  C.  The  evolution  of  heat 
roughlv  corresponds  with  the  intensity  of  the 
natural  nerve  current,  but  this  is  not  constant 
■absolutely.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that 
nerves  die  at  different  rates. 

In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Joseph  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nerves  on  the  skin,  a  piece  of  the 
second  cervical  nerve  was  excised  from  the 
ganglion.  A  few  days  afterward,  the  author  ob- 
served behind  the  ear  of  the  side  operated  upon 
-a  circumscribed  spot  from  which  the  hair  nad 
fallen  out,  but  which  indicated  no  other  change. 
By  microscopic  examination  the  hair  papillie  and 
the  hair  roots  were  found  to  be  absent  from  the 
hairless  spot,  while  the  other  constituents  of  the 
skin  remained  as  they  were.  The  author  regarded 
this  result  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  trophic 
nerves. 

The  physiology  of  fatigue  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  elaborate  researches,  the  results  of  which 
are  still  indeterminate.  In  regard  to  the  points 
of  the  nervous  system  first  affected,  Dr.  G.  V. 
Poore,  in  his  papers  on  "  Writer's  Cramp  "  and 
allied  affections,  adduces  facts  that  tend  to  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  that  they  are  situated  in  the 
peripheral'  apparatus.  The  experimental  evi- 
dence adduced  by  Dr.  Augustus  Waller  is  con- 
firmatory of  this  view.  Tne  pathological  mani- 
festations are  also  not  sufficiently  understood. 
Prof.  Angelo  Mosso  says  that  fatigue  carried  be- 
yond the  moderate  stage,  at  which  it  is  bene- 
ficial, subjects  the  blood  to  a  decomposing  pro- 
cess through  the  infiltration  into  it  of  substances 
which  act  as  poisons — substances  which,  when 
injected  into  the  circulation  of  healthy  animals, 
induce  malaise  and  all  the  signs  of  excessive  ex- 
haustion. That  the  chief  cause  of  fatigue  is  the 
production  of  certain  substances  and  their  action 
on  the  tissues  is  not  a  self-evident  proposition, 
because  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  any  tissue  ex- 
cited unduly  in  a  given  space  of  time  must  be- 
come exhausted.  And  it  is  equally  possible  that 
fatigue  as  a  sensation  may  be  caused  by  the  nega- 
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tive  condition  of  diminished  reconstruction  as 
well  as  by  the  positive  one  of  actual  irritation  by 
the  products  of  metabolism.  The  facts  at  pres- 
ent ascertained  seem  to  prove  that  the  negative 
and  the  positive  states  are  both  operative  in  the 
causation  of  fatigue. 

A  study  of  electrical  currents  in  the  skin  from 
mental  excitation  has  been  made  by  Herr  Tarch- 
enoff.  Unpolarizable  clay  electrodes,  connected 
with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  were  applied  to 
various  parts,  and  aiter  compensation  of  any 
currents  that  occurred  during  rest,  the  effects  of 
mental  stimulation  were  noted.  Light  tickling 
with  a  brush,  hot  water,  sound,  light,  taste,  and 
smell  stimuli  caused,  after  a  brief  period  of 
latency,  a  gradually  increasing  deflection ;  cold, 
or  the  pain  from  a  needle  prick,  the  same  effect 
in  a  less  degree.  If  the  eyes,  have  been  closed 
for  some  time,  the  mere  opening  of  them  causes 
a  considerable  deflection  from  the  skin  of  the 
hand.  Different  colors  here  acted  unequally. 
The  currents  also  arise  when  the  sensations  are 
merely  imagined.  Mental  effort  produces  cur- 
rents varying  with  its  amount.  Under  tense  ex- 
pectation the  oscillatioQs  are  irregular.  When 
the  electrodes  are  on  the  hand  or  arm,  a  volun- 
tary movement  gives  a  strong  current.  In  all  the 
experiments  it  appeared  that,  with  equal  nerve 
excitation,  the  strength  of  the  skin  currents  de- 
pended on  the  degree  to  which  the  part  of  the 
skin  bearing  the  electrodes  was  furnished  with 
sweat  glands. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Gold- 
Bcheider,  of  Berlin,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  joints  is  dependent  not  so 
much  upon  the  irritability  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
joints  as  on  that  of  the  epiphyses.  The  great- 
est effect  was  produced  by  direct  stimulation  of 
the  marrow  of  the  respective  bones,  while  stimu- 
lation of  the  compact  bone  substance  showed 
that  this  was  Insensitive. 

Circulation.— As  the  result  of  his  studies  on 
the  blood  corpuscles,  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot  reports  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  derived  from  cells  in  the 
interior  of  the  primitive  blood  vessels,  these  cells 
resulting  from  a  multiplication  of  the  cells  com- 
posing the  vessel  walls.  The  corpuscle  thus  formed 
gains,  in  its  mature  stage,  by  an  increase  of  its 
protoplasm.  In  som6  animals  the  nucleus  syn- 
chronously diminishes.  These  are  the  red 
corpuscles.  The  white  corpuscles  are  formed 
in  the  tissues  by  a  change  from  certain  tis- 
sue cells  derived  from  the  middle  embry- 
onic layer.  These  appear  in  the  blood  at  the 
time  when  the  red  cells  are  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  embryonic  and  mature  forms.  A 
third  corpuscle  is  without  a  nucleus  and  is  sim- 
ply a  differentiated  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of 
the  vessel  walls.  These  are  the  true  red  corpus- 
cles. Briefly,  then,  there  are  four  stages  in 
corpuscle  development — the  original  nu<3eated 
red  corpuscle,  the  stage  of  the  same  in  which 
the  nucleus  is  markedly  granular  and  the  pro- 
toplasm increased,  the  embryonic  or  amphibian 
form,  and  the  final  true  non-nucleated  red  cor- 
puscle ;  the  white  cells  appear  between  the  second 
and  third  stages. 

The  problem  of  the  coagulation  of  blood  recog- 
nizes three  factors  as  having  a  part  in  the  op- 
eration, viz.,  a  coagulable  material,  a  ferment, 
and  certain  salts.    Investigation  has  been  pre- 
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dominantly  directed  to  the  first  two  factors, 
while  the  third  has  been  left  in  comparative  neg- 
lect. In  entering  upon  its  study,  Sydney  Ring- 
er and  Harrington  Sainsbury  find  a  similarity 
between  the  act  of  muscular  stiffening  in  rigor 
mortis  and  the  act  of  clotting  of  the  blood.  In 
both  there  are  the  passage  of  a  substance  from 
the  liauid  to  the  solid  state,  with  evolution  of 
heat,  tne  development  of  an  acid,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  carbonic  acid.  From  this  comparison 
the  passage  is  direct  to  A  comparison  between 
the  contraction  of  muscular  fiber  and  the  act  of 
.  clotting  of  the  blood.  Experimen  ts  with  contract- 
ing muscles  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain salts  exerts  a  marked  effect  on  the  act  of  con- 
traction ;  and  among  salts  those  of  lime  are  cata- 
bolic  in  function,  effecting  a  passage  from  high- 
er to  lower  vitality,  while  those  of  potassium  are 
anabolic,  or  of  an  opposite  character.  The  au- 
thors inquired  in  their  experiments  whether  a 
similar  relation  of  the  salts  obtained  to  the  act 
of  clotting.  Their  conclusions  are  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement  made  by  Green  that  calci- 
um is  an  essential  to  the  act  of  clotting;  ampli- 
fication of  his  statement  by  the  determination 
that  calcium  chloride  is  a  very  efficient  salt  in 
favoring  clotting,  and  conclusion  from  experi- 
ments of  themselves  and  others  that  the  effect 
of  calcium  is  a  generic  effect,  belonging  proba- 
bly to  all  its  salts ;  determination  that  strontium 
and  barium  act  like  calcium,  but  are  less  power- 
ful ;  suggestion  that  this  action  will  be  found  to 
appertain  to  the  salts  of  strontium  and  barium 
generally ;  determination  of  the  restraining  action 
of  potassium  and  sodium  salts — the  potassium 
effect  being  less  than  the  sodium  effect ;  and  an- 
tagonism of  the  salts  of  lime,  strontium,  and 
barium  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  potassium  and 
sodium  on  the  other. 

An  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart  dj  J.  Berry  Haycraf t  was  directed 
to  the  determination  of  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  the  resonance  tones,  or  muscle  sounds 
which  will  undoubtedly  accompany  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle  are  accompanied  by  a  true 
valvular  note  as  well.  The  author,  who  believes 
his  own  ear  to  be  tolerably  good,  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  two  other  gentlemen,  who 
had  musical  attainments  of  a  high  order.  The 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  experiments  is  that 
the  first  heart  sound  is  an  impure  musical  note, 
a  minor  third  below  the  second  sound,  and  in 
the  bass  clef.  It  is  a  valvular  sound  like  the  sec- 
ond sound.  It  is  accompanied  by  resonance  tones 
of  the  chest,  stethoscope,  and  ear,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  shock  of  the  contracting  heart.  It 
is  also  possible  that  concomitant  sounds  are  pro- 
duced oj  the  rushing  of  the  blood  and  other 
minor  disturbances. 

Experiments  by  Sydney  Ringer  previously  re- 
ported upon  have  shown  that  heart  contractility 
m  frogs  IS  sustained  by  an  adequate  mixture  of 
calcium  and  potassium  salts  in  saline  solution ; 
that  while  distilled  water  is  by  reason  of  its  disin- 
tegrating action  on  the  exposed  tissues  destruct- 
ive to  fishes,  the  effect  of  sodium  chloride,  so- 
dium bicarbonate,  and  potassium  chloride  added 
singly  is  to  cause  life  to  be  sustained  much 
longer ;  that  distilled  water  quickly  disintegrates 
the  tissues  of  cilia,  while  sodium  and  calcium 
salts    prevent    their   disintegration;   and  that 


swelling  of  the  fuooid  laminaria  in  distilled  wa- 
ter is  not  lessened  by  the  addition  of  sodium  or 
potassium  salts,  but  is  greatly  controlled  by  the 
addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  a  calcium  salt 
The  current  substance  binding  the  cells  in  both 
animal  and  vegetable  tissues  appears  to  be  sim- 
ilarly affected  oy  lime,  which  hinders  their  imbi- 
bition of  water  and  prevents  swelling  in  the  al- 
ete  and  disintegration  in  the  case  of  the  fish. 
Continuing  his  investigation.  Dr.  Ringer's  latest 
paper  is  on  the  influence  of  lime,  8<^ium,  and 
potassium  salts  on  the  development  of  ova  and 
growth  of  tadpoles.  Frog's  spawn  placed  in 
aistilled  water  develops  not  at  all,  or  but  little, 
but  undergoes  a  swelling  of  the  mucilaginous 
envelope  and  a  separation  and  enlargement  of 
the  vitelline  membrane.  With  chloride  and  ni- 
trate of  lime  development  proceeds  further  than 
with  distilled  water,  but  not  so  far  as  with  cal- 
cium sulphate,  while  this,  in  its  turn,  is  far  infe- 
rior to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime.  These  results 
correspond  to  tne  influence  of  lime  salts  on  the 
frog's  neart.  Tadpoles  placed  in  distilled  water 
die  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  while  the 
epithelium  separates  in  flakes.  They  likewise  die 
sooner  in  water  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda» 
lime  water,  calcium  chloride,  and  sulphate  of 
lime;  while  carbonate  of  lime  and  tribasic  pho6- 

?hate  of  lime  sustain  life  for  a  considerable  time, 
'he  author  invites  attention  to  the  interestmg 
fact  brought  out  in  his  experiments  that  those 
lime  salts  most  efficacious  in  sustaining  function 
of  cardiac  tissue  are  those  best  adapt^  to  sus- 
tain life  in  ova  and  tadpoles.  He  also  remarks 
that  it  would  appear  that  those  salts  of  lime  in 
which  the  lime  atom  is  least  saturated  by  the 
acid  are  the  most  capable  of  sustaining  function. 
Investigations  of  the  regulation  of  the  blood 
supply  of  the  brain  have  been  conducted  by  C. 
S.  Roy  and  C.  S.  Sherrington  in  experiments  on 
the  stimulation  of  various  nerves  and  the  action 
of  a  number  of  drugs.  The  principal  general 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  are  that  the 
blood  supply  of  the  brain  varies  directly  with 
the  blood  pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries ;  that 
when  the  vaso-constrictor  centers  are  excited  di- 
rectly in  the  normal  animal,  by  interference  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the 
rise  of  the  aortic  blood  pressure  which  results 
is  advantageous  to  the  economy  in  that  it  in- 
creases the  blood  supply  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system;  that  the  rise  of  arterial  pressure, 
which  majr  result  from  certain  centripetal  nerve 
impulses,  is  of  benefit  to  the  economy  by  increas- 
ing the  blood  supply  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
which  is  called  into  increased  functional  activity 
by  the  impulses  in  question,  as  well  as  by  aiding 
the  congestion  of  the  part  of  the  body  whence 
the  impulses  are  derived ;  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  for 
the  brain  outside  of  the  cerebro-spinal  canal ; 
and  that  the  chemical  products  of  cerebral  me- 
tabolism contained  in  tne  lymph  that  bathes  the 
walls  of  the  arterioles  of  the  brain  can  cause  va- 
riations of  the  caliber  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and 
that  in  this  reaction  the  brain  possesses  an  in- 
trinsic mechanism  by  which  its  vascular  supply 
can  be  varied  locally  in  correspondence  witn  lo- 
cal variations  of  functional  activity. 

The  view  having  been  put  forward  by  Fick 
that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  clotting  ferments 
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is  fundamentally  difiFerent  from  that  of  the  or- 
dinaiy  digestive  enzymes,  the  subject  has  been 
more  fully  investigated  by  A.  Sheridan  Lea  and 
W.  Lee  Dickinson.  Their  conclusions  are  ad- 
verse to  the  validity  of  Fick's  view,  and  in  the 
results  they  obtained  they  see  nothing  but  a  con- 
firmation of  what  had  previously  been  believed 
as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  rennin  and  fibrin 
ferment  beine  essentially  similar,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns contact  oetween  the  ferment  and  the  altera- 
ble substance  to  that  of  other  well-characterized 
enzvmes.  • 

The  object  of  a  series  of  plethysmographic 
studies  by  Henry  Sewall  and  Elmer  Sanford  was 
to  determine  the  effect  of  electrical  stimulation 
upon  the  blood  vessels  of  man  by  measuring  the 
changes  in  volume  of  the  organ  supplied  bv  tnem. 
The  organs  stimulated  were  the  nnger,  oy  pas- 
sage of  electric  currents  supei^cially  through  it, 
and  those  tissues  of  the  forearm  to  which  the  ul- 
nar nerve  is  distributed  below  the  elbow.  Differ- 
ent forms  of  current  were  applied,  of  which  rate 
of  interruption  and  direction  appeared  to  have,  of 
themselves,  no  characteristic  influence.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  stimulus,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the 
effects  produced.  Strong  stimulation  caused  pro- 
nounced and  lon^-continued  contraction  of  the 
blood  vessels,  while  weak  or  moderately  stronep 
stimulation  was  accompanied,  after  an  initifd 
temporary  contraction,  bv  vascular  dilatation. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  after-action  ap- 
peared to  depend  more  on  the  condition  of  irri- 
tability of  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  than  on  the 
strength  or  character  of  the  irritation  employed. 
The  results  obtained  from  direct  stimulation  of 
the  finger  differed  from  those  due  to  Irritation  of 
the  ulnar  nerA'e  in  the  greater  frequency  with 
which  simple  contraction  occurred  in  the  first 
case,  while  in  the  second  case  dilatation  both 
during  and  afteV  stimulation  was  a  usual  effect. 
The  most  important  conclusion  to  which  the  ex- 
periments lead  is  that  the  results  appear  to  be 
due  not  to  direct  excitement  of  the  peripheral 
blood  vessels  or  their  motor  nerves,  but  to  reflex 
action  through  stimulation  of  sensory  filaments. 

It  has  been  observed  that  intraperitoneal  trans- 
fusion of  blood  is  followed  in  a  very  short  time  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  corpuscles,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  84  or  40  per  cent  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  The  effect  was  ascribed  by  some 
authors  to  absorption  of  red  corpuscles  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity;  but  William  Huntel^  main- 
tained that  the  rise  in  number  was  more  appar- 
ent than  real,  and  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
density  of  the  circulating  blood  resulting  from 
the  operation.  The  operation  was  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation  as  well  as 
by  changes  in  the  blood,  and  indicated  to  Mr. 
Hunter  that  both  results  pointed  to  an  effusion 
of  serum  from  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneal  serous 
surfaces.  This  effusion,  leading  to  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  circulating  blood,  would,  apart  from 
any  absorption  of  corpuscles,  cause  an  apparent 
rise  in  the  number  of  corpuscles  per  cubic  mille- 
metre  of  blood  remaining.  Besides  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  density,  which  subsided  as  rapidly,  a 
more  gradual  and  more  permanent  increase  was 
observed,  which  was  regarded  as  due  to  an  ex- 
cess of  corpuscles.  The  author's  later  experi- 
ments confirm  the  correctness  of  his  explanation. 


Apart  from  their  bearing  on  the  fate  of  corpus- 
cles after  transfusion,  his  results  point  to  peri- 
toneal transfusion  as  an  effective  method  for 
raising  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood. 

It  was  established  by  Haycraft  that  a  watery 
extract  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  medicinal 
leech  has,  when  mixed  with  shed  blood  or  in- 
jected into  the  circulation,  a  strong  delaying  or 
preventing  action  upon  clothing.  W.  L.  Dick- 
inson has  experimented  with  a  view  to  isolating 
the  active  principle  of  this  extract  and  studying 
its  action.  The  reactions  of  leech  extract  show 
that  it  contains  a  proteid  with  some  features  in  * 
common  with  Ktlhne's  proto-albumen,  and  other 
features  in  common  with  deutero-albumen.  It  is 
found  to  exercise  a  destructive  action  on  fibrin 
ferment ;  and  there  seems  to  be  ground  for  con- 
cluding that  cell  globulin  may  be  deprived  by 
it  of  fibrino-plastic  power  without  suffering  alter- 
ation in  its  physico-chemical  qualities. 

An  instrument  used  by  Dr.  G.  N.  Stewart  to 
measure  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
artery  and  vein  of  a  limb  or  organ,  consists  of  a 
pair  of  vulcanite  holders,  each  having  a  fine  plati- 
num wire  disposed  in  a  groove  which  receives  the 
vessel.  The  measurement  is  made  by  the  resist- 
ance method.  The  method  has  the  advantage 
that  the  vessels  do  not  re(juire  to  be  openra. 
The  temperature  measured  is  really  that  of  the 
outside  of  the  vessel,  but  when  the  latter  is  in- 
closed in  the  groove  this  can  not  differ  apprecia- 
bly from  that  of  the  blood. 

Concerning  the  effects  of  inhalations  of  certain 
aneesthetics  on  the  circulation  and  respiration, 
Dr.  L5hers  says  that  bromethyl  slows  the  respira- 
tion, leaving  the  inspirations  unaltered,  but  ren- 
dering the  expirations  weaker  and  weaker  till 
they  disappear;  at  an  early  stage  of  its  action 
respiration  becomes  a^ain  normal  if  the  animal 
is  supplied  with  fresh  air,  but  later  on  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  death  ensues  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  drug  on  the  heart.  The  effect  on  the 
circulation  is  to  quicken  it  at  once;  the  blood 

Pressure  falls,  the  pulse  becomes  arhythmic,  and 
nally  ceases ;  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  now 
found  to  be  empty,  while  the  right  is  gorged  with 
blood.  It  hence  appears  that  bromethyl  affects 
the  two  halves  of  the  heart  differently,  and  thus 
probably  gives  rise  to  asymmetry  of  the  pulse. 
When  tne  vagi  are  cut  off  the  effect  of  the  drug  • 
on  both  circulation  and  respiration  is  longer  in 
appearing.  Nitrous  oxide  has  a  more  powerful 
action  on  respiration ;  the  inspirations  diminish 
rapidly  and  cease  suddenly.  Normal  respiration 
may  be  restored  by  fresh  air  if  the  action  of  the 
drug  has  not  been  too  prolonged.  The  effect  on 
the  heart  is  to  increase  the  blood  pressure.  The 
general  conclusion  is  that  bromethyl  must  be 
more  cautiously  employed  than  nitrous  oxide. 

Respiration. — The  object  of  a  paper  by 
Henry  Sewall  and  Myra  E.  Pollard  on  the  rela- 
tions of  diaphragmatic  and  costal  respiration  is 
to  emphasize  the  physiological  relations  already 
known  to  exist  between  the  different  groups  of 
respiratory  muscles  (those  which  produce  changes 
in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  by  uirect  movement 
of  its  bony  framework  and  the  diaphragm  and 
muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall).  Tne  results  of 
experiments  directed  to  that  point  show  that  the 
vital  capacity  as  determined  by  costal  is  much  in 
excess  of  that  det3rmined  by  diaphragmatic  res- 
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Ciration;  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact  that 
reathing  is  always  of  the  costal  type  when  the 
respiratory  needs  of  the  body  are  unusually 
urgent.  It  appears  also  that  the  sum  of  the 
vital  capacities  determined  by  movement  of  the 
ribs  ana  diaphragm  separately  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  which  measures  the  extent  of  the 
simultaneous  action  of  all  the  muscles.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  type  of  respiratory  move- 
ment rflated  to  the  fact  that  the  air  in  the 
breathing  apparatus  increases  in  its  content  of 
carbonic  dioxide  and  loses  oxygen  progressively 
.from  the  external  orifice  to  the  Tung  alveoli ;  and 
the  movements  of  respiration,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  demands  of  the  body,  simply  cause  a  more 
complete  mixture  of  gases  already  in  the  lungs. 
If  the  glottis  be  closed  and  such  respiratory 
movements  be  made  as  to  stir  together  the  gases 
alreadv  contained  in  the  air  cavities,  the  physio- 
logical result  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  genuine 
respiration  with  open  elottis.  The  respiratory 
needs  of  the  body  may  be  thus  fairly  well  satis- 
fied for  a  considerable  time  without  inhaling 
fresh  air.  The  alternate  movements  of  the  chest 
and  diaphragm,  which  take  place  as  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  distress  for  want  of  air,  have 
their  function  thus  explained.  The  simultane- 
ous inspiratory  and  expiratory  actions  of  the  two 
sets  of  muscles  which  take  place  under  these  cir- 
'  cumstances  are  called  complementary  movements 
of  respiration. 

A  second  application  of  the  experiments  was 
made  to  determine  what  relation,  irom  a  physio- 
logical and  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  comple- 
mentary movements  of  respiration  may  have  to  vo- 
calization. The  general  conclusion  drawn  from 
a  preliminary  inquirv  is  that,  while  the  main 
volume  of  the  vocal  blast  is  properly  supplied  by 
the  steady  sweep  of  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles,  the  accent  which  gives  life  to  song  and 
speech  is  accompanied  and  supported  by  a  char- 
acteristic play  of  chest  and  diaphragm  in  which 
the  rapid  changes  of  the  fundamental  note  of  the 
great  thoracic  resonator  adjust  it  anew  for  every 
note  sent  out  from  the  vocal  cords. 

The  experiments  of  Fred  Smith  on  the  chem- 
istry of  respiration  in  the  horse  during  rest  and 
work  were  tried  with  all  the  usual  paces  of  the 
animal.  In  the  case  of  the  different  actions,  the 
experimental  apparatus  was  applied  instantly  on 
the  end  of  the  action,  and  held  for  twenty  seconds. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  experiments  were 
made  upon  35  horses.  At  rest  the  respirations 
varied  m  number  from  0  to  12  per  minute,  and 
the  quantity  of  air  expired  from  25  to  145  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  from  70  to  80  cubic  feet  per  hour 
representing  a  fair  average.  After  walking  the 
mean  amount  of  air  expired  was  133*55  cubic  feet 
per  hour;  after  trotting  (nine  miles  per  hour), 
288  cubic  feet  per  hour ;  after  cantering,  largest 
amount,  004.  smallest  amount,  231  cubic  feet  per 
hour;  after  the  gallop,  mean  amount,  849*09 
cubic  feet  per  hour.  The  tests  were  also  applied 
to  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  and  of 
oxygen  absorbed.  Some  features  of  the  author's 
apparatus  are  criticised  by  Drs.  N.  Zuntz  and  C. 
Lehmann,  who,  experimenting  upon  horses  while 
actually  working  in  a  treadmill  apparatus  con- 
structed specially  for  the  study,  have  obtained 
values  far  greater  in  all  the  items  than  Mr. 
Smith's.    They  further  observe  that  the  differ- 


ences in  the  numbers  obtained  by  Mr.  Smith  in 
individual  experiments  are  much  larger  than 
variations  exhibited  in  their  own  experiments 
when  the  work  done  by  the  horse  was  identical ; 
and  they  find  a  harmony  between  the  amounts 
of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  these  animals  and 
the  amount  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  food 
given ;  all  of  which  they  claim  as  in  favor  of 
the  superior  accuracy  of  their  larger  values.  Mr. 
Smith  replies  that  differences  in  the  breeds  of 
the  horses  experimented  with  may  have  had 
something  to  ao  with  the  differences  in  results. 

The  eftect  of  an  increase  of  intercranial  press- 
ure or  tension  on  the  circulation  and  respiration 
has  been  investigated  by  Walter  Spencer  and 
Victor  Horsley.  The  authors  find  that  the 
functions  nanied  are  influenced  through  the 
diminution  in  the  physiological  activity  which 
the  increased  pressure  causes.  A  considerable 
increase  of  the  intercranial  pressure  was  re- 
quired to  influence  the  heart :  it  became  slowed 
and  finally  arrested.  This  happened  moro  read- 
ily after  respiration  had  ceased,  and  required  a 
higher  pressure  to  produce  it  when  artiflcial  res- 
piration was  employed,  while  division  of  both 
vagus  nerves  abolisned  any  slowing  or  arrest 
A  primary  rise  of  blood  pressure  was  followed 
by  a  fall  distinct  from  tnat  produced  by  the 
slowing  of  the  heart,  and  not  necessarily  accom- 
panying it  The  power  of  producing  tnis  effect 
was  easily  lost,  llespiration  was  likewise  im- 
paired and  arrested.  Its  arrest  reacted  upon  the 
heart  and  the  blood  pressure  upon  it,  so  that 
after  the  rise  of  blood  pressure  respiration  oc- 
curred, even  though  a  much  higher  intracranial 
pressure  was  maintained  than  hiui  been  sufficient 
to  arrest  it  when  the  blood  pressure  was  lower. 
The  results  are  also  noted  of  direct  applications 
of  pressure  to  different  portions  of  the  heart 

The  statement  of  Donders  that  the  inhaling  of 
carbonic  acid  at  the  end  of  an  expiration  ma- 
terially increases  the  depth  of  the  ensuing  ex- 
piration, is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Zagari  as  described  by  Prof.  Gfad.  This  refiex 
effect  is  not  observed  after  section  of  the  vagi, 
and  is  not  affected  by  section  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeals.  It  did  not  take  place  when  a  glass 
tube  was  pushed  down  the  trachea  and  one 
bronchus,  so  as  to  protect  those  portions  of  the 
air  passages  from  the  action  of  the  gas,  but  it 
reappear»i  on  withdrawing  the  tube  till  its  end 
rested  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi.  The 
effect  w|w  observed  when  the  carbonic  acid  was 
diluted  with  50  per  cent  of  air,  but  not  upon 
further  dilution.  Marshall  Hall's  theory  of  res- 
piration receives  no  confirmation  from  these  ex- 
periments. 

Digestion. — Of  the  results  of  his  research  in 
the  pliysiology  of  the  salivary  secretion  upon 
the  connections  of  peripheral  nerve  cells  with 
the  nerve  fibers  which  run  to  the  sublingual  and 
submaxillary  glands,  J.  N.  Langley  lays  espe- 
cial stress  on  the  conclusions  that  both  the  se- 
cretory and  vaso-dilator  fibers  of  the  chorda 
tympani  are  connected  with  nerve  cells.  The 
lierve  cells  on  the  course  of  the  fibers  to  the  sub- 
lingual gland  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the 
gland  forming  a  number  of  small  ganglia :  one 
of  these  is  the  ganglion  commonly  called  the 
submaxillary  ganglion.  The  real  submaxillary 
ganglion  lies  m  the  hilus  of  the  gland,  but  a 
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few  nerve  cells  occur  a  little  earlier  on  the 
chorda-tympani  fibers,  and  a  few  a  little  later. 
The  sympathetic  fibers  which  run  through  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  are  connected  with 
nerve  cells  in  this  ganglion,  but  at  no  other  place 
in  their  course  from  the  spinal  cord  to  their  ulti- 
mate endings. 

The  objects  of  a  comparative  study  of  natu- 
ral and  artificial  digestion  by  A.  Sheridan  Lea 
were  to  obtain  in  artificial  digestions  some  closer 
ap{)roximation  to  the  general  conditions  under 
which  natural  digestion  is  carried  on  in  the 
body,  and  to  apply  the  improved  methods  of 
carrying  on  artincial  digestion  to  the  elucida- 
tion* of  some  special  dinerences  which  so  far 
have  appeared  to  exist  between  the  natural  and 
artificial  processes.  An  apparatus  is  described 
by  means  of  which  digestions  can  be  carried  on 
in  a  dialyzer  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the 
constant  motion  of  the  aigesting  mixture  and 
the  removal  of  digested  products.  Bv  this 
method  a  partial  reproduction  is  provided  of 
two  of  the  most  important  factors  in  natural 
digestion.  Experiments  upon  the  salivary  di- 
gestion of  starch  conducted  under  otherwise 
similar  conditions  in  the  dialyzing  di^^ester  and 
a  flask  show  that  the  rate  of  digestion  in  the 
former  is  always  greater  than  in  a  flask,  while 
the  tendency  to  the  development  of  bacteria  is 
greatly  lessened  ;  that  the  amount  of  starch 
converted  into  sugar  is  always  greater  in  the 
dialyzer;  and  that  the  total  sugar  formed  and 
small  residue  (4*29  per  cent.)  of  sugar  left  dur- 
ing an  active  and  prolonged  digestion  in  the 
dialyzer  justify  the  assumption  that,  under  the 
more  favorable  conditions  existing  in  the  body, 
the  whole  of  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar 
before  absorption.  These  results  afford  an  ex- 
planation 01  the  existing  discordant  statements 
as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  products  formed 
during  starch  digestion.  Experiments  upon  the 
tryptic  digestion  of  proteids  dealt  chieny  with 
the  formation  of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  and  were 
undertaken,  initially,  in  order  to  find  out  why 
those  crystalline  products  are  formed  in  large 
amount  during  an  artificial  digestion,  while  they 
have  so  far  been  described  as  occurring  in  mere 
traces  during  natural  digestion.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  made  it  probable  that  leucin 
and  t;posin  should  be  formed  during  natural 
digestion.  Examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
small  intestine  during  proteid  digestion  showed 
that,  contrary  to  existing  statements,  leucin  and 
tyrosin  are  formed  in  not  inconsiderable  quanti- 
ties during:  the  natural  process.  The  last  part 
of  Mr.  Lea  s  communication  deals  with  the  prob- 
able physiological  importance  of  the  formation 
of  amidated  bodies  during  tryptic  digestion,  and 
a  view  is  put  forward  as  to  the  possible  and 
probable  importance  of  amides  in  the  chemical 
cycle  of  animal  metabolism. 

The  studies  of  D.  Noel  Paton  on  the  composi- 
tion and  flow  of  chyle  were  pursued  with  chyle 
obtained  directly  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a 
hospital  patient  afflicted  with  a  sarcoma  on  the 
posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  The  average 
rate  of  flow  of  milky  fluid  from  the  wound  oc- 
casioned by  the  operation  was  found  to  be  1 
c  c.  in  one  minute,  or  1,584  c.  c.  in  24  hours. 
The  chief  points  of  interest  brought  out  by  the 
analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  fluid  were :  The 


small  percentage  of  solids  and  their  steady  de- 
crease during:  tne  course  of  the  observation  ;  the 
tolerable  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  the  inor- 
ganic substances ;  the  small  amount  of  the  pro- 
teids (the  patient's  blood  pressure  was  very  low) ; 
the  correspondingly  small  amount  of  cholesterin, 
which  is  of  interest  as  indicating  that  this  sub- 
stance has  a  source  common  with  the  proteids ; 
and  the  large  proportion  of  fats,  which  is  proba- 
bly to  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparative  rich- 
ness of  the  patient's  diet  in  those  constituents. 

The  fact  that  fats  with  a  high  melting  point, 
such  as  stearin,  are  not  absorl^d,  is  usually  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  supposed  importance  of 
emulsification ;  but  some  experiments  described 
by  Dr.  L.  Munk  show  that  a  small  amount  (5 
to  7  per  cent.)  of  this  fat  may  be  absorbed.  In 
support  of  the  saponification  of  fats  the  author 
has  described  some  experiments  made  on  a  pa- 
tient with  lymphatic  fistula  and  on  dogs.  When 
spermaceti  was  administered  to  the  patient  after 
prolonged  fasting  the  lymph  became  cloudy  and 
milky  in  the  fourth  hour  of  digestion.  Analysis  of 
the  whole  lymph  secreted  during  thirteen  hours 
showed  that  15  per  cent  of  the  spermaceti  had 
passed  into  the  lymph,  not,  however,  in  an  un- 
changed condition,  out  as  palmitin,  showing 
that  the  spermaceti  must  have  been  decomposea 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  the  palmitic 
acid,  of  which  it  is  partly  composed,  must  have 
become  united  with  glycerin.  Further  experi- 
ments with  amyl  alcohol  verified  the  decomposi- 
,  tion  of  this  fat  by  producing  symptoms  of  pois- 
oning with  amyl  alcohol.  The  compound  could 
not,  on  account  of  its  pungent  taste,  be  given  in 
large  enough  doses  to  the  patient  with  lymphatic 
fistula  to  l^  conclusive ;  but  an  analysis  of  the 
lymph  secreted  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
hours  showed  that  it  contained  not  the  com- 
pound of  oleic  acid  and  alcohol,  but  olein — a 
further  proof  of  its  decomposition  before  absorp- 
tion. So  many  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  view  that  all  fats  are  saponified  before  ab- 
sorption that  the  author  considers  the  various 
points  in  connection  with  fat  absorption  as  still 
undetermined. 

Some  six  or  seven  different  proteids  having 
been  described  as  existing  in  milk,  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  has  been  made  by  W. 
D.  Halliburton  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  desig- 
nations. The  principal  points  to  which  the  au- 
thor would  direct  attention  in  his  results  are : 
The  principal  proteid  in  milk,  called  caseinogen, 
is  precipitable  by  certain  neutral  salts,  or  by 
acetic  acid,  and  may  be  most  satisfactorily  pre- 
pared, free  from  impurities,  by  a  combination  of 
these  two  methods;  the  term  casein  should  be 
restricted  to  the  curd  formed  from  caseinogen 
by  the  action  of  rennet.  In  the  classification  of 
proteids  casein  should  be  grouped  with  other  in- 
soluble proteids  like  fibrin  and  gluten  formed  by 
ferment  activity  from  pre-existing  more  soluble 
proteids;  caseinogen  should  be  classified  in  a 
new  group,  made  to  include  it  and  whey  proteid. 
These  proteids  are  similar  to  the  globulins,  the 
chief  difference  being  that  their  solutions  are  not 
coagulated  by  heat  like  those  of  the  globulins, 
but  are  only  made  opalesceAt.  This  opalescence, 
if  the  heating  has  not  been  continued  too  long, 
disappears  on  cooling.  Lact-albumen  is  similar 
in  its  properties  to  serum-albumen.    It  differs, 
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however,  from  serum-albamen  in  its  specific  rota- 
tory power,  in  its  behavior  on  coagulation,  and 
in  precipitability  by  certain  neutral  salts.  Casein 
and  lact-albumen  are  the  only  proteids  contained 
in  milk,  the  existence  of  such  bodies  described 
as  lacto-globulin,  lacto-protein,  peptone,  and 
hemi-albumose,  having  been  predicated  on  faulty 
methods  of  analysis.  When  milk  turns  sour 
in  consequence  of  the  lactic-acid  fermentation, 
primary  proteoses,  chiefly  proto-proteose,  are  de- 
veloped. The  proteid  called  whey  proteid,  which 
is  formed  during  the  rennet  fermentation,  is  not 
of  the  peptone  or  proteose  class,  but  should  be 
included  with  caseinogen  in  a  new  class  of  pro- 
teids allied  to  the  globulins. 

From  experiments  made  upon  sponges  of 
eighteen  species  by  introducing  various  sub- 
stances into  the  water  of  the  aquarium  Dr. 
Lendenfeld,  of  Innspruck,  finds  that  absorption 
of  food  by  them  does  not  take  place  at  the  outer 
surface,  but  in  the  interior;  only  foreign  sub- 
stances, used  for  building  up  the  skeleton,  enter 
the  sponge  without  passing  into  the  canal  system. 
Qrains  of  carmine  and  other  matters  often  adhere 
to  the  flat  cells  of  the  canals,  but  true  absorption 
only  takes  place  in  the  ciliated  cylindrical  cells 
of  the  ciliated  chamber.  These  get  filled  with 
carmine  grains  or  milk  spherules,  but  starch 
grains  prove  too  large  for  tnem.  Remaining  in 
these  cells  a  few  days,  the  carmine  cells  are  then 
ejected,  while  milk  particles  are  partly  digested, 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  migratory  cells  of  the 
intermediate  layer.  Any  carmine  particles  found 
in  these  latter  cells  have  entered  accidentally 
through  external  lesions.  The  sponge  contracts 
its  pores  when  poisons  are  put  in  the  water ;  and 
the  action  is  very  like  that  of  poisons  on  muscles 
of  the  higher  animals.  Especially  remarkable 
is  the  cramp  of  sponges  under  strychnine,  and 
the  lethargy  (to  other  stimuli)  of  sponges  treated 
with  cocaine.  As  these  poisons  in  other  animals 
act  indirectly  on  the  muscles  through  the  nerves, 
it  seems  not  without  warrant  to  suppose  that 
sponges  also  have  nerve  cells  which  cause  mus- 
cular contraction. 

Muscular  System. — The  experiments  on  mus- 
cular tremor  described  by  W.  P.  Herringham 
were  partly  physiological  and  partly  pathologi- 
cal. They  related  to  the  tremora  of  voluntary 
contraction,  great  effort,  chronic  cases,  paralysis 
agitans,  lead  tremor  during  effort,  muscular 
atrophy,  ankle  clonus,  and  those  dependent 
upon  some  rapid  spinal  lesion.  The  tremors  of 
voluntary  contraction  exist  in  connection  with 
a  massive  movement.  In  all  wUlful  contraction 
the  bone  tends  to  move  from  the  position  of 
rest.  But  there  are  tremors  in  which  the  bone 
merely  oscillates  about  the  position  of  rest  with- 
out moving  its  mean  point,  and  there  is  no  mass- 
ive action.  On  the  hypothesis  that  tremor  ap- 
pears only  as  a  characteristic  of  massive  contrac- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  explain  it.  It  appears  because 
this  conti*action  is  discontinuous.  But,  if  that 
be  true,  to  say  that  it  occurs  without  massive 
contraction  is  to  say  that  the  mode  of  contrac- 
tion occurs  without  the  contraction  itself.  In 
the  tremor  that  occurs  after  great  effort,  the 
trembling  goes  on  after  the  muscle  has  returned 
to  a  position  of  rest.  Yet  this  tremor,  which  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  massive  movement,  must 
be  the  same  as  the  one  which  existed  a  moment 


before  during  the  effort  (in  the  case  cited,  a  lift). 
But  if  so,  then  tremor  is  not  a  mode  of  massive 
contraction,  but  something  else  different  from 
it,  and  which  may  exist  without  it  as  well  as 
with  it.  The  explanation  of  the  problem  is 
sought  by  the  help  of  other  facts  known  to  us 
about  muscle.  There  are  two  properties  in  mus- 
cle— contractility  and  elasticity.  In  a  healthy 
muscle  elasticity  appears  to  be  in  constant  ac- 
tion. It  is  probaDle  that  contractility  is  also 
constantly  at  work,  and  that  there  is  a  state 
called  tone  due  to  this  opposition.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  slight  amount  of  voluntary 
contraction  which  is  thus  inferred  to  exist  may 
be  of  a  rhythmical  character,  and  that  the  nor- 
mal state  of  healthy  muscle,  when  not  undergo- 
ing willful  contraction,  is  one  of  slight  to-and-iro 
longitudinal  movement  due  to  rhythmical  con- 
traction followed  by  elastic  extension,  or  perhaps 
of  slight  alternating  longitudinal  and  transverse 
contraction.  Something  of  the  same  kind  seems 
to  occur  in  unstriated  muscle.  Assuming  this 
to  be  the  case,  this  movement  is  invisible  in  ordi- 
nary people  when  at  rest ;  but  in  a  few  persons 
— the  naturally  tremulous — it  can  always  be  seen, 
and  in  most  others  certain  poisons  —  tobacco 
and  alcohol,  for  example— or  states  of  general 
exhaustion,  such  as  sleeplessness,  make  it  visible. 
This  alteration  from  the  normal  depends  upon 
increase  of  the  rhythmical  movement.  If  this 
movement  in  normal  conditions  be  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  an  exciting,  and  to  be  restrained  by 
an  inhibiting  nervous  apparatus,  then  these  ab- 
normal rest  tremors  may  be  due  to  weakness,  in- 
herent or  acquired,  of  the  inhibitory  apparatus. 
A  similar  increase  of  longitudinal  movement 
causes  the  tremor  of  great  effort  or  of  fatigue 
and  lead  poisoning.  In  these  cases  excessive 
stimulation  of  the  exciting  apparatus  for  Tolun- 
tary  motion  so  exaggerates  the  movement  as  to 
proauce  the  curves  which  we  see  under  these 
conditions.  It  is  suggested  that  the  tremors  of 
rage  and  nervousness  and  those  which  occur 
during  fevers  are  of  the  first  variety,  due  to  weak- 
ness of  the  inhibitory  nerves,  and  that  the  seven 
or  eight  per  second  movement  of  ankle  clonus  is 
this  same  involuntary  rhythm,  exaggerated  by 
the  sudden  increase  of  tension  and  slowed  by 
the  alteration  in  muscular  elasticity  which  oc- 
curs in  these  cases. 

The  phenomena  of  voluntary  and  reflex  mus- 
cular contraction  have  been  studied  by  J.  Berry 
Haycraf t  with  reference  to  the  theory  th.at  mus- 
cular contraction  is  sustained  by  a  series  of  im- 
pulses discharged  by  the  nerve  element  into  the 
muscular  element  so  rapidly  that  the  muscle  has 
not  any  time  to  relax  between  them,  which  the 
author' calls  the  "  natural-tetanus  "  theory.  The 
general  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments that  during  a  reflex  or  a  voluntary  mus- 
cular movement  the  muscles  involved  exhibit 
fascicular  or  other  local  movements  due  to  un- 
co-ordinated  discharge  from  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  perhaps  due  also  to  variations  in 
excitability  or  activity  of  the  fibers  or  fasciculi 
affected.  These  contractions,  although  not  rhyth- 
mic, may  occur  with  some  rough  average  fre- 
quency, and  they  cause  the  muscle  sound  which 
has  been  remarked  by  some  authors  (Wollaston, 
Paul  Erman,  Samuel  Haughton,  and  Helmholtz), 
which  is  a  sensation  produced  by  these  move- 
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merits  and  by  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana 
tympani  compoanded  with  them. 

Criticising  the  recent  study  of  Argutinsky 
on  muscular  work  and  nitrogeneous  metab- 
olism, according  to  which  work  done  in 
climbing  a  mountain  and  the  heat  produced  are 
the  outcome  of  the  breaking  down  of  nitroge- 
neous material,  Dr.  I.  Munk  comes  to  the  con- 
clusions that  the  climber's  body  was  not  in  nitro- 
geneous equilibrium  even  during  rest,  and  that 
the  amount  of  carbohydrate  taken  by  him  is  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  heat  production 
during  rest.  Both  these  factors  lead  to  an  in- 
creiased  nitrogeneous  metabolism  when  extra 
work  is  done,  the  energy  required  for  the  excess 
of  work  being  obtainea  from  the  breaking  down 
of  proteids ;  hence  no  conclusions  as  to  what 
normally  takes  place  can  be  drawn  from  Argu- 
tinsky's  experiments.  It  was  further  pointed 
out  that  Oppenheim*s  experiments  have  shown 
that  dyspnoea  leads  to  increased  nitrogeneous 
metabolism,  and  that  hence  dyspnoea  may  proba- 
bly have  played  some  part  dunng  the  exertion 
of  excessive  climbing.  While  he  did  not  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  the  author  did 
not  feel  that  the  conclusions  which  Argutinsky 
bad  drawn  from  them  were  justifiable. 

Yegetable  Physiology.— M.  Victor  Jodin 
•communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
-ences  in  February  "  A  Study  of  Chlorophyll,  in 
Connection  with  M.  Regnard*s  Induction  that 
the  *  Clilorophyll  Function ' — that  is,  the  Property 
of  Decomposing  Carbonic  Acid — is  of  a  Purely 
Chemical  Order  inherent  to  ChlorophvU,  and  con- 
tinuing to  act  apart  from  the  Physiological  Con- 
ditions." M.  Jodin's  experiments  appear  to 
point  to  somewhat  different  results,  ana  to  show 
that  a  general  theory  of  chlorophyll,  based  on 
well-established  facts,  has  yet  to  be  framed. 

Anna  Bateson  and  Francis  Darwin  have  ex- 
perimented, to  aid  in  illustrating  the  phenomena 
of  growth,  upon  the  effect  of  certain  stimuli  on 
vegetable  tissues.  The  experiments  were  made 
with  tnrgescent  pith  (of  the  sunflower  and  Jeru- 
'salem  artichoke),  which  when  relieved  from  the 
unyielding  external  tissues  that  restrain  it,  at 
once  expands  by  becoming  longer.  The  ordi- 
nary course  of  growth  of  the  pith  in  water  was 
first  observed.  It  was  found  that  in  this  what 
was  called  a  grand  period  takes  place — that  is 
to  say,  the  growth  is  at  first  slow,  then  more 
rapid,  and  ultimately  becomes  slow  again,  the 
whole  period  taking'  perhaps  twenty  minutes. 
This  is  precisely  the  series  of  changes  which  a 
growing  organ  exhibits  in  the  course  of  days  in- 
-stead  of  minutes.  If  the  water  in  the  jar  is 
gradually  warmed,  the  growth  of  the  pith  in- 
oreases  in  the  most  striking  manner  up  to  about 
95",  after  which  it  usually  becomes  irregular 
with  some  diminution ;  and,  just  before  a  tem- 
perature is  reached  which  kills  the  tissues,  a 
rapid  fall  in  the  rate  of  growth  sets  in.  The  ad- 
dition of  alcohol  to  the  water  caused  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  growth  for  a  short  time.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  ether  in  small  frac- 
tions,.  administered  in  the  form  of  vapor,  but 
when  the  proportion  of  ether  amounted  to  3 
per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere  the  pith  was  killed, 
and  showed  no  increase  but  a  decrease  in  length. 
Ammonia  caused  a  temporary  acceleration  of 
growth.    As  a  rule,  acids  produced  no  accelera- 


tion, but  caused  either  retardation  or  fiaocidity 
and  death ;  but  hydrocyanic  acid  had  an  action 
comparable  to  that  of  alcohol.  Extremely  di- 
lute solutions  of  quinine  chloride  acted  poison- 
ously,  and  produced  a  shortening  of  the  tissues. 
The  most  mteresting  fact  established  by  these 
experiments  is  the  possibility  of  stimulating 
turgescent  tissues  to  increased  elongation  by 
such  reagents  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

The  properties  of  pituri — an  alkaloid  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  of  an  Australian  shrub 
which  are  taken  by  the  natives  as  other  races 
take  tobacco— and  of  nicotine,  have  been  studied 
by  J.  N.  Langlejr  and  W.  Lee  Dickinson.  As  a 
rule,  the  phvsiological  action  of  pituri  was 
found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  nicotine.  The 
successive  stages  of  nicotine  poisoning  are  those 
of  excitation,  spasms,  quiescence,  fiaocidity, 
paralysis  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
paralysis  of  motor  nerve  endings.  On  the  heart, 
a  small  dose  causes  primary  slowing  of  the  beat, 
and  may  cause  a  diastole  lasting  up  to  a  minute ; 
on  recovery  of  the  heart  beat,  the  initiatory 
fibers  of  the  vagus  are  paralyzed ;  except  with  a 
small  dose  the  primary  inhibitory  effect  is  slight, 
and  with  a  large  dose  it  is  absent  The  heart  beat 
continues  after  very  large  doses.  On  the  bodily 
movements  it  causes  clonic  spasms  and  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles,  and  may  cause  convulsions 
and  ophisthotonos.  Its  effects  on  the  pupil, 
vaso-motor  system,  and  other  parts  of  the  vital 
economy,  are  also  studied  and  compared  with 
those  of  pituri,  and  no  obvious  difference  is 
found  between  the  two  substances. 

The  seeds  of  the  Trichosanthes  palmafer  are 
inclosed  in  a  rounded  scarlet  fruit  and  imbedded 
in  a  green  bitter  pulp.  The  bitter  principle  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Hooper  to  be  a  glucoside 
differing  from  colocynthin,  and  he  has  named  it 
trichosanthin.  The  green  coloring  matter,  when 
freed  from  the  trichosanthin  and  fatty  matter, 
yields  a  solution  closely  resembling  a  solution  of 
chlorophyll.  It  is  green  in  thin,  and  red  in 
thick  layers,  and  has  a  red  fiuorescenee.  The 
spectrum,  however,  is  different  The  conclusions 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  it  seem  to  be 
that  we  have  in  the  trichosanthes  coloring  mat- 
ter a  substance  in  which  the  "blue  chlorophyll" 
of  Sorby  or  the  "  green  chlorophyll "  of  Stokes 
is  replaced  by  some  other  substance  easily  de- 
composed by  reducing  agents  and  acids. 

An  investigation  is  in  progress  by  Herr  Kuy, 
in  Germany,  of  the  relation  between  the  branches 
and  roots  of  trees,  the  object  of  which  is  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  capable  of  exchanginp^ 
functions.  A  number  of  plants  of  Ampdopsts 
and  ivy  were  planted,  with  both  ends  in  the 
ground,  and  in  the  next  year,  after  the  tops  had 
rooted,  the  arches  were  cut  at  their    highest 

Eoint.  In  the  first  year  two  of  the  plants  died, 
ut  the  others,  twenty-six  in  number,  grew  vig- 
orously and  were  alive  in  the  spring  of  1889, 
four  years  afterward.  To  test  the  extent  of  the 
inversion,  slips  were  cut  from  the  inverted 
plants  and  planted  in  a  ^en-house,  some  with 
their  natural  and  some  with  their  artificial  end 
uppermost  The  callus,  from  which  the  roots 
spring,  was  formed  at  both  ends,  but  more  readi- 
ly at  the  natural  lower  end,  whether  this  was 
above  or  below,  in  the  experiment    The  author, 
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notwithstanding  several  years*  successful  cultiva- 
tion, does  not  consider  the  experiment  complete, 
and  will  continue  the  investigation.  It  could 
easily  be  prosecuted  by  every  one  with  rasp- 
berry plants. 

Australian  sheep  are  said  to  thrive  wonder- 
fully upon  the  "  scrubby  "  plants  of  the  Atriplex 
family,  which  grow  abundantly  in  some  of  the 
pastoral  districts  of  the  country,  and  to  secure 
an  immunity  from  disease  that  is  unknown  in 
the  richest  grass  districts.  Analyses  of  speci- 
mens of  two  of  the  species  by  R.  W.  E.  Macivor 
show  that  they  contain  more  than  twice  (26'61  to 
27*60  per  cent.)  of  the  average  quantity  of  ash 
found  in  any  other  known  plants.  Their  high 
value  as  fodder  is  due  to  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonaceous and  albuminous  nutrients  they  con- 
tain, and  also  to  the  chlorides  and  potash,  which 
aid  digestion  and  contribute  to  the  production 
of  "  surut." 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  M.  De  Can- 
dolle  with  various  hardy  seeds  to  determine  the 
eflEect  of  the  temperature  of  congelation  upon 
germination.  They  go  to  show  that  while  seeds 
can  be  kept  in  damp  air  and  darkness  at  the 
temperature  of  the  freezing  point  without  im- 
pairing their  vitality,  germination  will  not  take 
place  at  that  temperature. 

Poisons. — Experiments  by  M.  Greenwood  on 
the  action  of  nicotine  upon  certain  invertebrates 
show  that  the  toxic  effect  of  this  agent  on  any 
organism  is  determined  mainly  by  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  nervous  systems.  In  the 
simplest  animals,  as  amoeba,  etc.,  it  can  not  be 
regarded  as  exciting  or  paralyzing ;  it  is  rather 
inimical  to  continued  healthy  life.  As  soon  as 
any  structural  complexity  is  reached  the  action 
of  nicotine  is  discriminating,  and  discriminating 
in  such  a  fashion  that  the  nervous  actions,  which 
are  the  expression  of  automatism — which  imply 
co-ordination  of  impulse — ^are  stopped  first.  In 
the  higher  invertebrates,  the  paralyzing  action 
of  nicotine  is  preceded  by  a  phase  of  stimulation. 
As  this  positivelv  exciting  action  becomes  no- 
ticeable, nicotine  Decomes  more  and  more  a  me- 
dium in  which  life  is  impossible.  ,  When  very 
simple  animals  die  under  tne  action  of  nicotine, 
death  is  associated  with  injury  of  their  substance, 
so  that  it  tends  to  disintegrate.  The  definite 
poisoning  that  occurs  in  higher  types  has  some- 
times as  one  of  its  after-effects  a  lingering  tro- 
phic disturbance.  While  nicotine  acts  on  any 
organism  according  as  the  nervous  system  is  or 
is  not  developed,  animals  which  have  enough  in 
common  to  stand  near  each  other  in  classifica- 
tion may  yet  react  differently,  each  according  to 
what  may  be  called  its  own  balance  of  organiza- 
tion. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Mays  on  the  dif- 
ferential action  of  brucine  and  strychnine  upon 
the  frog,  while  they  demonstrate  that  the  two 
alkalies  have  a  few  points  of  action  in  common, 
also  show  that  they  possess  so  many  dissimilar 
points  as  to  justify  tne  belief  that  their  differ- 
ence is  one  of  kind  as  well  as  of  de^ee.  Their 
agreement  of  action  consists  in  causing  death  by 
arresting  respiration,  and  in  tending  to  produce 
convulsions.  The  points  of  difference  are: 
Brucine  primarily  affects  the  posterior,  while 
strychnine  first  affects  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  frog;  convulsions  appear  very  early  in 


strychnine,  and  if  at  all  very  late  in  brucine 
poisoning;  convulsions  invariably  develop  be- 
fore death  occurs  in  strychnine  poisoning,  while 
death  very  frequently  occurs  from  pure  brucine 
poisoning  without  a  trace  of  spasm;  brucine 
diminishes  sensibility  when  locally  applied,  while 
strychnine  does  not ;  the  local  aniestnetic  effect 
of  brucine  appeal's  to  bear  a  direct  relationship 
to  its  degree  of  freedom  from  strychnine. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  method 
of  operation  of  chloroform  are  given  in  the  re- 
port of  a  commission  of  physicians  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  to  take 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  commission  availed 
itself,  in  forming  its  conclusionB,  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  nearly  600  experiments,  157  of  which 
were  made  with,  and  430  without  recording  ap- 
paratus. The  experiments  of  the  latter  class^ 
were  directed,  first,  to  the  general  action  of 
chloroform  given  in  various  ways,  in  various  di- 
lutions, and  in  different  conditions  of  the  ani- . 
mal;  and,  second,  to  the  limits  within  which 
artificial  respiration  may  restore  life,  and  the 
effect  of  morphine,  strychnine,  atropine,  and 
other  drugs  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  an- 
aesthetic and  the  reviving  power  of  artificial 
respiration.  Two  views  regarding  chloroform 
are  commonly  held — one  that  it  may  kill  by 
paralyzing  the  heart  directly ;  the  other  that  it 
really  kills  by  paralyzing  respiration,  and  only 
stops  the  heart  indirectly  through  the  asphyxia 
which  ouickly  follows  stoppage  of  the  respira- 
tions. The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  commis- 
sion appears  to  show  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
both  views,  but  that  when  chloroform  is  given  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  inhalation,  it  is  the  respira- 
tion that  is  stopped  first.  When  chloroform 
vapor  is  blown  down  the  trachea,  the  heart  may 
be  stopped  by  it,  but  when  the  vapor  is  drawn 
into  the  lungs  in  the  usual  way  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest,  this  is  not  the  case,  for,  the 
respiratory  movements  being  arrested  first,  their 
stoppage  prevents  any  more  chloroform  vapor 
from  being  taken  inti)  the  lungs.  Embarrass- 
ment of  respiration  constitutes  the  first  sign  of 
danger,  and  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  The 
breathing  should  not  be  allowed  to  stop,  but  if 
it  should  do  so  by  any  accident,  life  may  still  he 
preserved  by  the  use  of  artificial  respiration. 
Should  the  interval  of  asphyxia  between  the 
stoppage  of  natural  breatning  and  the  com- 
mencement of  artificial  respiration  be  too  long, 
the  heart  may  fail  to  such  an  extent  that  artifi- 
cial respiration  is  in  vain ;  and  if  the  adminis- 
trator waits  for  a  falling  pulse  to  warn  him  of 
danger,  the  warning  may  come  too  late.    Some 

Srevious  experiments  by  a  committee  of  the 
iritish  Association  seemed  to  show  that  chloro- 
form not  only  lowers  the  blood  pressure  and 
paralyzes  the  heart,  but  does  .so  sometimes  in  an 
unexpected  and  capricious  manner.  The  com- 
mission repeated  these  experiments,  and  found  a 
similar  fall  of  blood  pressure  and  lowering  of  • 
the  pulse,  but  attributed  them  to  asphyxia  rather 
than  to  chloroform.  The  work  of  the  commis- 
sion thus  points  to  the  conclusion  that  deaths 
from  chloroform  in  man  are  due  to  asphyxia; 
and  the  commission  considers  that  by  careful 
attention  to  the  respiration  all  deaths  may  and 
should  be  prevented. 

In  his  experiments  on  the  preventive  inocula- 
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tion  of  rattlesnake  venom,  Dr.  Henry  Sewall,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  assumed  an  analogy 
between  the  venom  of  the  poisonous  serpent  and 
the  ptomaines  produced  under  the  influence  of 
bacterial  organisms.  Both  are  the  outcome  of 
the  activity  of  living  protoplasm,  although 
chemically  widely  distinct,  the  ptomaines  be- 
lon^ing  to  the  group  of  alkaloids,  while  the 
active  principles  of  the  venom,  according  to 
Mitchell  and  Reichert  and  to  Wolfenden,  are  of 
proteid  nature;  If  immunity  from  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  snake  bite  can  be  secured  in  an  animal 
by  means  of  repeated  inoculation  with  doses  of 
the  poison  too  small  to  produce  ill  effects,  we 
msLy  suspect  that  the  same  sort  of  resistance 
against  ^erm  disease  might  follow  the  inocula^ 
tion  of  tne  appropriate  ptomaine,  provided  that 
it  is  through  the  products  of  their  metabolism 
that  bacteria  produce  their  fatal  effects.  In  the 
author's  experiments  repeated  inoculation  of 
pigeons  witn  sub-lethal  doses  of  rattlesnake 
venom  produced  a  continually  increasing  resist- 
ance toward  the  injurious  effects  of  the  poison 
without  apparent  influence  on  the  general  nealth 
of  the  animal. 

The  physiological  acti(p  of  ptomaines  from 
putrefying  meat  has  been  studiea  by  M.  Gautier, 
who  extracted  the  alkaloids  and  examined  them 
according  to  their  solubility  in  ether,  chloroform, 
and  amylic  alcohol.  The  alkaloids  obtained  by 
digesting  with  ether  caused  in  dogs  convulsive 
movements,  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  injection 
of  the  ears,  stupefaction,  and  contraction  of  the 
pupils.  The  chloroform  extractives  accelerated 
the  respiration  and  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
injected  the  concha.  The  amylic  alcohol  alka- 
loids paralyzed  the  movements  of  frogs,  dilated 
the  pupil,  and  killed,  with  general  relaxation  of 
the  muscles.  Free  ptomaines  are  more  danger- 
ous than  their  salts,  and  especially  those  tnat 
are  soluble  in  ether.  Alkaloids  called  leuco- 
maines  are  supposed  to  be  formed  within  the 
tissues  during  the  process  of  life.  We  resist 
them  by  elimination  and  by  destruction  with 
oxygen.  Elimination  is  effected  by  the  kidneys, 
alimentary  tract,  and  skin ;  oxidation  is  proba- 
bly chiefly  effected  in  the  circulating  olood. 
Any  cause  that  diminishes  the  access  of  air  to 
the  blood,  or  causes  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin  in  the  body,  or  the  introduction 
into  the  blood  of  substances  that  prevent  the 
respiratory  changes,  leads  to  the  accumulation  of 
azotized  substances  of  the  nature  of  ptomaines 
and  leucomaines. 

Ansep,  investigating  some  cases  of  poisoning 
by  stale  sturgeon,  at  Kharkov,  Russia,  discovered 
an  alkaloid  differing  from  the  ptomaines  of 
Brieges.  It  is  an  amorphous,  highly  alkaline 
body,  forming  soluble  salts,  and  extremely  toiic. 
Caustic  agents  and  boiling  destroy  the  toxic 
power  of  the  alkaloid.  The  chief  characters  of 
the  substance  are  fixity  in  the  solid  state  or  in 
ethereal  solution  and  slowness  of  reducing  action 
on  the  blood.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  milligramme  in  a  dog  causes  vomiting, 
mydriasis,  general  prostration,  and  slowness  of 
the  movements  of  tne  heart.  The  march  of  the 
symptoms  in  the  poisoned  individual  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  results  of  physiological  research, 
and  is  held  to  indicate  that  the  poison  first 
paralyzes  the   spinal   cord,  then  the    medulla 


oblongata,  and  acts  probably  also  upon  plain 
muscular  tissue. 

Among  the  results  of  recent  experiments  on 
the  physiological  action  of  various  substances 
are :  Uranium  nitrate  is  an  irritant  poison,  pro- 
ducing gastro-intestinal  irritation  of  more  or 
less  intensity.  Introduced  into  the  stomach,  it 
checks  digestion,  and  even  stops  it,  but  appears 
to  increase  somewhat  proteid  metabolism  and 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to  raise 
the  bpdy  temperature.  On  the  kidneys  it  pro- 
duces effects  similar  to  those  found  in  poison- 
ing by  arsenic,  mei'cury,  and  phosphorus;  and 
the  production  of  glycosuria  is  a  cnaracteristic 
symptom.  Antipyrin  has  a  decided  inhibitory 
influence  on  the*  proteid  metabolism  of  the 
healthv  human  organism,  and  tends  to  diminish 
the  volume  of  the  urinary  secretion.  These  con- 
clusions are,  however,  contrary  to  the  results  re- 
cently published  by  Kumagawa.  Antifebrin  was 
not  regarded  as  having  a  pronounced  influence 
on  proteid  metabolism.  It  appeared  to  exercise 
an  inhibitory  influence  on  the  excretion  of  uric 
acid.  Urethran  showed  a  diuretic  action,  dimin- 
ished the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  but 
increased  that  of  phosphorus.  Paraldehyde  in- 
creased somewhat  the  protolytic  action  of  pep- 
sin hydrochloric  acid,  and  had  an  inhibitory  in- 
fluence on  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  saliva.  The 
salts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  act  slowly  and  only 
when  comparatively  large  amounts  are  admin- 
istered, causing  death  by  stopping  the  action  of 
the  heart,  producing  disturoance  in  the  ali- 
mentary tract,  inflammation  of  the  raucous  mem- 
brane and  intestine,  and  causing  diarrhoea.  Both 
salt«  tend  to  produce  a  partial  paralysis  of  the 
intestines,  more  pronounced  possibly  with  cobalt 
than  with  nickel. 

PORTRAITS,  CRAYON.  To  many  who 
know  nothing  about  the  art  of  crayon  portrait- 
ure it  seems  not  only  very  difficult,  but  almost 
unattainable.  This  impression  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  making  of  free-hand 
crayons  from  life,  but  the  advances  in  the  art  of 
photography  has  made  it  possible  for  anv  person, 
with  a  litt(e  practice  ana  study,  to  make  a  fair 
crayon  portrait  over  a  photographic  enlarge- 
ment. Three  kinds  of  photographic  enlarge- 
ments are  used  as  a  basis,  and  with  a  little  ex- 
perience the  reader  can  determine  for  himself 
which  kind  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory. 

Free-hand  crayons  are  made  on  the  Steinbach 
crayon  paper  without  any  photograph  as  a  basis. 
Silver  enlargements  are  made  on  paper  coated 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  the 
action  of  light  reduces  to  the  salts  of  silver. 
This  is  the  oldest  form  of  photography,  and 
has  been  used  since  its  introduction  by  sche*ele 
in  1778.  Silver  enlargements  are  made  by  the 
aid  of  the  sun  (and  are  then  called  solar  enlarge- 
ments), or  can  be  made  with  the  electric  light. 
Platinum  enlargement  is  a  recent  advance  in 
photographic  printing  with  iron  salts.  The 
process  has  been  worked  out  by  W.  Willis,  Jr., 
and  is  patented.  Its  principle  is  that  a  solution 
of  ferrous  oxalate  in  neutral  potassium  oxalate 
is  effective  as  a  developer.  The  platinotype 
process  is  the  development  of  printing  with  the 
salts  of  iron.  A  paper  is  coated  with  a  solution 
of  ferric  oxalate  and  a  platinum  salt  and  then 
exposed  behind  a  negative.    It  is  then  floated 
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in  a  hot  solution  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate, 
when  the  image  is  formed  of  platinum  black. 
This  process  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Willis 
in  1874,  and  he  has  since  made  improvements. 
He  claims  that  his  platinotype  paper  does  not 
contain  any  animal  sizing.  The  early  experi- 
ments proved  to  him  that  the  paper  upon  which 
the  image  was  to  be  printed  would  prove  an  im- 
portant factor,  as  all  photoCTaphic  papers  con- 
tained animal  sizing,  which  was  found  to  be 
antagonistic  to  platmum  salts.  The  action  of 
platinum  salt  upon  a  paper  containing  animal 
sizing  gave  it  a  tint  which  no  amount  of  acid 
washmf  could  remove.  For  the  past  nine  years 
Mr.  Willis  has  had  manufactured  lor  his  especial 
use  a  Steinbach  paper  free  from  this  animal 
sizinjB^,  and  he  also  uses  a  cold  developer,  thereby 
causing  the  paper  to  retain  its  original  elasticitv. 
The  chief  pomts  of  difference  between  a  bromide 
enlarg[ement  and  a  silver  or  platinum  enlarge- 
ment is  that  in  the  former  we  nave  the  sensitive 
compound  of  silver  suspended  in  a  vehicle  of 
gelatin,  and  in  the  latter  a  thin  coating  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  sensitive  salts.  In  the 
former  process  the  image  is  not  shown  on  the 

Saper  till  after  the  paper  has  been  floated  in  a 
eveloping  solution,  while  in  the  latter  pro- 
cesses the  image  is  shown  upon  the  paper  wnen 
exposed  to  the  light  diffused  through  the  neg- 
ative. 

The  following  materials  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  do  crayon  work :  Easel  and  mahl-stick ; 
3-inch  magnifying  glass;  three  boxes  of  Mines 
Noire's  crayons,  Nos.  1,  2»  and  8;  Mines  Noire*s 
crayon  holder;  Paber's  conte  crayons  in  wood, 
Nos.  0  and  1 ;  6  B.  and  4  H.  Faber*s  holder  for 
Siberian  lead;  velour  crayon  in  wood;  conte 
crayon  sauce  wrapped  in  foil ;  white  crayon  in 
wood;  bunch  of  tortilion  stumps;  large  and 
small  gray  paper  stumps ;  rubber,  4  inches  x  ^ 
inch  square,  beveled  end;  two  small  niffrovine 
erasers,  and  holder  for  these ;  piece  of  cnamois 
skin ;  cotton  batting,  the  best  quality ;  a  sheet 
of  fine  emery  paper ;  square  biack  conte  cray- 
ons, Nos.  1,'  2,  and  3 ;  charcoal  holder ;  one 
pound  of  pulverized  pumice  stone;  pasteboard 
box,  about  10  inches  square,  2  inches  deep; 
backboards  for  mounting  paper;  pliers;  paste 
brush,  3  inches  wide. 

The  easel  should  be  set  so  that  the  lisht  strikes 
on  the  picture  at  an  an^le  of  Q0°,  and  if  work- 
ing from  a  side  light  it  will  be  necessary  to 
darken  the  lower  part  of  the  window  to  accom- 

f)lish  this  result  The  mahl-stick  is  held  in  the 
eft  hand,  and  is  used  as  a  rest  for  the  right  arm 
when  working.  The  magnifying  class  is  used 
to  enlarge  the  small  photograph  wliile  working 
from  it.  The  Mines  Noire  s  crayons  are  softer 
than  the  conte  crayon  in  the  wood,  and  are  used 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  for  laying  in 
the  shadows.  Faber's  conte  crayon,  in  wood,  is 
for  the  finishing  touches.  The  0  B.  Faber*s 
holder  for  lead-pencil  points  is  for  the  0  conte 
crayons,  after  they  have  become  short  by  use. 
The  remaining  wood  is  cut  away,  and  the  crayon 
points  are  used  in  these  holders.  The  4  H.  hold- 
ers for  Faber's  lead-pencil  points  is  for  using 
these  points,  which  are  only  used  in  the  very 
finest  finishing  of  bromide  crayons  in  the  light 
places.  V'clour  crayon  is  very  black,  and  is  used 
for  producing  a  ve'lvet  effect  and  wherever  it  is 


necessary  to  make  a  very  strong  dark — that  ia^ 
a  dark  tnat  is  blacker  than  an  ordinary  shadow. 
Conte  crayon  sauce  in  the  foil  is  for  making  the 
crayon  sauce.  White  crayon  in  the  wood  is  to 
be  used  to  make  the  highest  lights  in  white  dra- 
peries. Tortilion  stumps  are  used  to  make  the 
face  when  making  the  stump  effect.  The  large 
gray  paper  stumps  are  for  producing  the  broad 
stump  effects.  The  large  eraser  is  for  patting 
in  the  broad  effects  of  light  in  the  background 
and  clothes.  Nigrovine  erasers  are  to  remove 
the  cravon  whenever  it  is  necesary  to  produce 
small  aecided  lights,  and  used  principally  in 
free-hand  crayons,  and  for  the  line  effect  over 
silver  or  platinum  enlargements.  Chamois  skin 
is  used  to  remove  the  crayon,  for  producing 
broad  effects  of  light.  The  cotton  is  to  apply 
the  crayon  sauce  to  the  paper  and  for  nil> 
bing  the  portrait  at  different  stages  of  comple- 
tion, as  tne  crayon  can  not  be  removed  success- 
fully with  the  eraser  unless  previously  rubbed 
with  the  cotton.  The  chamois  block  is  for  pat- 
ting on  the  crayon  sauce ;  and  in  working  with 
the  stump  the  crayon  sauce  is  taken  from  this 
block  and  transferred  to  the  paper.  Have  a  block 
four  inches  lon^,  two  inches  wide,  and  tliree 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  it  with 
chamois.  The  emery  paper  is  to  sharpen  the 
nigrovine  erasers  on  ana  the  crayon  points.  The 
mortar  and  pestle  is  for  pounding  the  conte 
crayon  No.  1,  in  making  the  crayon  sauce,  which 
is  made  of  one  part  conte  crayon  No.  1,  to  three 
parts  of  the  conte  crayon  sauce  in  foil,  and  then 
pounded  very  fine  with  the  pestle.  The  square 
black  conte  crayons  are  for  filling  in  large  dark 
places.  The  pasteboard  box  is  to  keep  the  pre- 
pared crayon  sauce  in.  The  backboanis  are  an 
inch  thick,  and  are  made  to  fit  in  the  back  of 
the  strainers  to  be  used  in  mounting.  The  pliers 
are  to  stretch  the  muslin  on  the  strainer. 

Mounting. — Procure  a  strainer  made  of  pine 
wood,  the  strips  of  wood  to  be  two  inches  wide 
and  one  inch  thick.  The  face  of  these  strips 
must  be  beveled  one  fourth  of  an  inch;  tne 
frame  should  be  mitered  together  and  glued. 
Take  a  piece  of  muslin  free  from  knots  and 
rough  places  and  cut  it  one  inch  larger  than 
the  strainer,  then  place  the  muslin  on  the  bevel 
side  of  the  strainer  and  tack  it  fast  to  the  edge 
of  the  strainer,  using  six-ounce  Swedes  uphol- 
sterers* tacks.  Put  one  tack  in  the  middle  of 
the  one  side,  one  tack  directly  opposite  in  the 
other  side,  stretching  the  muslin  as  firmly  as 
possible ;  then  one  tack  in  the  middle  of  the  top 
and  one  directly  opposite  in  the  bottom, stretching 
as  before.  Then  stand  the  strainer  on  the  floor 
with  the  back  toward  you  and  put  in  the  fifth 
tack  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  fourth, 
stretching  the  muslin  with  the  fingers  toward 
the  ri^ht-hand  comer,  and  then  finish  tacking 
this  side  to  the  comer.  Then  turn  the  strainer 
on  the  side  edge  and  tack  from  the  center  tack 
to  the  right-hand  comer  as  before,  and  the  other 
side  and  the  bottom.  You  now  have  half  of  the 
muslin  tacked,  and  the  part  that  is  opposite  to 
that  which  is  tacked  must  be  stretched  with  the 
pliers  and  tacked,  working  from  the  middle  to 
the  corners.  Take  a  piece  of  muslin  two  inches 
larger  than  the  paper  and  wet  it  in  water  and 
lay  it  on  a  table  or  mounting  board,  bmshing 
out  all  the  wrinkles  with  the  brush ;  then  lay  the 
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paper  or  print  face  down  on  this  cloth  and  brush 
it  with  water  until  the  wrinkles  are  out  and  it 
lies  flat  and  smooth.  If  there  are  several  pieces 
•of  paper  to  mount,  place  the  larger  ones  down 
:first  and  brush  each  piece  down  smooth  before 
placing  one  on  top  of  it.  Then  allow  the  paper 
to  soak  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  make  some 
«tarch  paste,  which  should  be  as  thin  as  possible 
And  still  preserve  all  of  its  adhesive  qualities, 
And  also  be  free  from  lumps.  If  necessarv,  it 
can  be  strained  through  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth. 
Remove  the  surplus  water  from  the  paper  and 
the  edge  of  the  muslin  with  a  squeezer  or  a  dry 
piece  of  cloth,  apply  the  paste  to  the  paper, 
crushing  it  thoroughly  in  diflferent  directions 
until  it  has  received  an  even  coat  of  paste,  then 
place  one  of  the  backboards  on  the  table  and  lay 
the  strainer  on  it  face  up  and  paste  the  muslin, 
iind  be  sure  to  have  the  paste  come  out  to  the 


it  to  soak  a  few  minutes.  Then  turn  the  strainer 
over,  carefully  remove  the  paper,  lay  it  on  a  wet 
cloth,  and  mount  it  as  before.  In  case  the  paper 
refuses  to  come  off,  fill  the  back  a  second  time 
with  water  and  allow  it  to  soak  again.  Occa- 
sionally it  happens  that  after  the  paper  has  dried 
lumps  in  the  starch  cause  raised  places  on  the 
surface  of  the  paper.  These  can  be  removed 
by  turning  the  strainer  over  and  wetting  these 
places  on  the  cloth  and  then  scraping  them  on 
the  cloth  with  a  knife  till  the  surplus  paste 
works  out  through  the  cloth. 

Mounting  Bromide  Enlargements.— Bro- 
mide paper,  on  account  of  the  gelatin  surface, 
needs  a  different  method  of  mounting  from  that 
used  for  other  paper;  for  if  the  surface  when 
wet  should  be  touched  with  a  dry  substance,  it 
would  adhere  to  it  and  injure  the  gelatin.  Pro- 
cure a  tray  large  enough  for  the  prints.    You 
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•edges  of  the  strainer.  Now  pick  up  the  paper 
and  place  it  on  the  strainer,  and  tnen  lift  up 
-each  comer  separately  and  rub  it  down  with  a 
clean  cloth  from  the  center  to  the  corner.  Then 
trim  off  the  edges  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Set  the  mounted  strainer  away  to  dry,  but  not 
near  the  fire  nor  in  a  place  that  is  very  cold. 
Sometimes  the  paper  will  not  stick  in  places 
along  the  edges,  and  by  examining  it  a  few  times 
before  it  has  dried  this  can  be  remedied  by  rub- 
bing the  paper  in  contact  with  the  muslin.  Very 
often  these  places  are  along  the  bottom  of  the 
.^trainer  and  are  the  result  of  the  water  settling 
to  the  bottom.  This  can  be  overcome  by  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  strainer  two  or  three 
times  before  it  has  dried.  Sometimes  a  piece  of 
paper  will  refuse  to  stick  in  some  places,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remount  it.  This  can  be 
4one  by  turning  the  strainer  face  down  and  fill- 
ing the  back  of  it  with  warm  water  and  allowing 


can  buy  a  hard-rubber  one,  or  tnake  one  of  wood. 
Have  a  wooden  box,  27  inches  by  82  inches  bv 
4  inches  deep,  of  half-inch  grooved  material, 
and  line  it  with  black  oil-cloth,  tacking  it  along 
the  top  edges.  Do  not  cut  the  comers  of  the  oil- 
cloth, but  fold  them  in.  Fill  the  tray  half  full 
of  water,  and  lay  the  enlargement,  face  side  up, 
in  the  water,  and  let  it  remain  fifteen  minutes. 
Have  a  wet  cloth  i^adv  to  lay  it  on,  as  in  mounting 
for  other  paper,  and  be  very  sure  that  there  are 
no  dry  places  in  the  cloth  ;  then  mount  as  for  the 
otherkinds  of  paper,  only  in  rubbing  the  paper 
down  to  the  cloth  use  the  fingers,  first  wetting 
them  in  water.  Bromide  enlargements  can  b« 
remounted  if  necessarv,  as  other  paper,  but  care 
must  be  used  not  to  allow  anything  that  is  dry 
to  touch  the  paper  when  it  is  wet. 

Magic-Lantern  Outline.— One  of  the  best 
methods  for  producing  an  enlarged  outline  from 
a  small  photograph  is  with  a  magic  lantem  and 
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an  attachment  that  can  be  fastened  to  it  where- 
by the  light  is  thrown  on  the  photograph  and 
then  reflected  through  the  lenses  on  the  crayon 
strainer.  While  the  image  thus  reflected  on  the 
screen  or  crayon  strainer  does  not  equal  in  brill- 
iance that  of  a  transparent  glass  ma^ic-lantern 
view,  yet  it  is  brilliant  enough  for  makmg  crayon 
outlines  and  for  many  other  sources  of  enjoy- ' 
ment  or  instruction,  and  it  obviates  the  necessity 
of  having  a  glass  transparency. 

Have  a  table  6  feet  long,  16  inches  wide,  and 
30  inches  high.  Fasten  a  stick  6  feet  high,  1 
inch  wide,  and  i  inch  thick  prpendicularly  4 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  table,  one  end  resting 
on  the  floor.  This  stick  will  reach  42  inches  above 
the  table,  allowing  suflBcient  height  for  a  25  b v 
30  strainer.  Stand  the  strainer  with  the  back 
toward  the  magic  lantern,  on  the  bottom  edge,  on 
the  table,  against  the  stick,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  side  of  the  table,  and  nail  it  fast  to  the  stick 
with  two  brads.  Draw  a  vertical  charcoal  mark 
on  the  back  of  the  strainer  through  the  center,  and 
a  mark  the  proper  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
strainer  horizontally  where  the  top  of  the  head 


MAOIC  LANTCRN. 

is  to  come.  The  reason  for  placing  the  strainer 
with  the  back  toward  the  lantern  is  that  the  im- 
age must  show  through  the  strainer,  as  the  re- 
flection causes  the  ima^e  to  be  reversed  when 
illuminated.  Arrange  tne  lantern  according  to 
the  directions  furnished  with  it,  and  set  it  the 
proper  distance  from  the  strainer  to  produce  the 
size  of  head  desired,  and  parallel  with  the  strain- 
er ;  then  focus  the  features,  using  the  charcoal 
marks  as  a  guide  for  the  proper  place  to  make 
the  head,  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  face.  Then  take  a  seat  at  the  end 
of  the  table  and  in  front  of  the  strainer,  and 
make  a  charcoal  outline,  and  then  fasten  the 
charcoal  with  the  crayon. 

Transfer  Oatline.— Have  a  photographic  en- 
largement made  from  the  small  picture ;  it  will 


only  be  necessary  to  have  the  head — that  is,  an  11 
by  14  enlargement  will  be  large  enough  for  a  25 
by  30  crayon  portrait,  and  this  11  by  14  enlarge- 
ment will  be  good  to  work  from  in  finishing  the 
crayon.  Transfer  paper  is  transparent,  and  is 
made  of  fine  tissue  paper  oiled  witn  clarified  lin- 
seed oil  and  then  hung  up  and  dried.  Lay  a 
piece  of  the  transfer  paper  on  the  enlarged  pho- 
tograph, and  go  over  the  outline  and  features 
with  a  soft  lead  pencil,  and  then  turn  the  paper 
and  rub  all  over  the  back  of  it  with  charcoal ; 
then  lay  it,  charcoal  side  down,  on  the  crayon 
strainer,  and  with  a  sharp  pencil  go  over  the  Imes 
first  made;  remove  the  j>aper,  and  you  have  a 
charcoal  outline.    Fasten  it  with  the  crayon. 

Positire  or  Negrative  Outline. — Make  a 
positive  or  negative  from  the  photograph  to  be 
enlarged.  Have  a  room  that  is  entirely  dark  ex- 
cepting one  window.  Have  a  dark  inside  shutter 
for  this  window,  with  an  opening  in  the  center 
large  enough  for  the  nes^ative  or  positive  you  in- 
tend to  use.  On  each  side  of  this  opening  and  at 
the  bottom  have  cleats  to  slide  the  negative  in. 
Then  remove  the  ground  glass  from  your  camera 
box  and  fasten  the  box  against  the  opening  in 
the  shutter  so  that  the  lenses  in  the  camera  come 
opposite  the  negative.  Fasten  it  with  four  hooks 
and  eyes,  or  have  cleats  on  the  shutter.  Have  the 
box  come  close  against  the  shutter,  so  that  the 
light  will  be  entirely  excluded.  Place  the  easel, 
with  the  crayon  strainer  on,  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  window,  to  give  the  requirea  size  of  the 
enlargement,  and  focus  the  image  on  the  crayon 
strainer.  The  crayon  strainer  must  stand  at  the 
same  an^le  as  the  shutter,  or  the  enlargement 
will  be  distorted.  That  is,  if  the  shutter  is  per- 
pendicular, then  the  strainer  must  be  perpendicu- 
lar. Now,  go  over  the  outlines  and  features,  also 
the  principal  shadows,  with  the  charcoal.  Then 
open  the  shutter  and  examine  the  outline,  for, 
sometimes  in  making  an  outline  in  the  dark, 
some  of  the  lines  are  overlooked.  If  that  is  the 
case,  close  the  shutter  and  put  them  in.  Then 
fasten  the  charcoal  with  the  crayon. 

The  Metroscope. — The  metroscope  comprises 
a  series  of  squares  engraved  upon  the  finest  plate 
glass  by  machinery.  The  two  plates  of  glass  (of 
which  one  form  of  the  instrument  consists)  are 
ruled  for  convenience,  with  squares  differing  in 
size.  These  are  framed  and  held  together  by 
thumb-screws,  allowing  sufficient  space  between 
them  for  a  picture  the  size  of  a  cabinet  photo- 
graph, whicn  brings  the  lines  in  perfect  contact 
with  all  parts  of  the  photograph,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  lines  drawn  upon  the  photograpn. 
One  feature  of  this  instrument,  which  renders 
the  square  system  very  practical,  consists  of  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  squares  by  dotted 
lines  and  dash  lines.  The  eye  naturally  divides 
a  line  or  space  into  halves  and  quarters,  and  for 
this  reason  the  dash  lines  have  oeen  designated 
for  quartering  the  main  lines,  and  the  dotted  lines 
for  quartering  the  squares  thus  formed.  This 
gives  sixteen  times  as  manv  squares  for  use  as  are 
drawn  upon  the  photograplh.  A  method  like  that 
just  described,  but  without  the  aid  of  an  instru- 
ment, is  to  fasten  a  photograph  or  picture  to  be 
enlarged  on  a  board,  and  along  each  side  and  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  photograph  divide  the 
space  into  J-inch  spaces ;  tnen  drive  pins  in  each 
of  these  division  marks,  and  run  white  threads 
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across  vertically  and  horizontally  from  each  pin 
to  the  one  opposite.  If  the  enlargement  is  to  be 
six  times,  divide  the  sides  and  top  and  bottom 
of  the  strainer  into  l|-inch  spaces,  and  drive 
pins  into  these  division-marks,  and  run  the  thread 
across  vertically  and  horizontally  from  each  pin 
to  the  one  opposite,  and  then  draw  in  the  enlarge- 
ment. Of  course,  this  method  will  require  some 
knowledge  of  drawing. 

The  Pantograph. — This  instrument  for  en- 
larging or  reducing  a  picture  was  invented  about 
the  vear  1603.  It  consists  of  four  metallic  or 
wooden  bars  or  rules,  each  one  being  perforated 
with  a  series  of  holes,  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  thumb-screw.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  tracing  and  a  marking  point,  and 
a  screw  or  point  which  is  forced  into  the  draw- 
ing-board to  hold  the  instrument  in  position. 
They  are  usually  numbered  from  one  to  twenty  on 
the  four  bars  indicated.  To  use  the  instrument, 
select  the  number  desired  and  secure  the  panto- 
graph to  the  drawing-board  at  the  left-hand  side. 
Place  a  piece  of  manilla  paper  at  the  other  end 
of  the  board  and  secure  it  with  thumb-tacks. 
Place  the  photograph  under  the  indicating  point 
in  the  center  and  secure  it  to  the  board.  The  in- 
dicating point  should  always  touch  the  photo- 
graph. If  it  does  not,  place  a  little  weight  on 
the  instrument  over  the  point.  Now,  guide  the 
instrument  by  taking  hola  of  the  marking  point, 
and  watch  the  tracing  point.    In  this  manner  go 


over  the  entire  photograph,  putting  in  all  the 
outlines  and  details  necessary,  after  which  trans- 
fer the  outline  from  the  manilla  paper  to  the 
crayon  strainer,  with  the  transfer  paper. 
Back^pronnds. — Begin  the  crayon  portrait  by 

Sutting  m  the  back^ound,  usingone  of  the  four 
ifferent  methods  given.  No  rule  can  be  given 
for  the  lights  and  shadows,  as  every  portrait  will 
need  a  characteristic  background  adapted  to  the 
subject.  There  should  always  be  a  nice  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  having  the  light  come  against 
the  dark  side  of  the  face  and  dark  against  the 
light  side  of  the  face,  and  generally  a  cast 
shadow,  and  this  shadow  must  not  be  placed  too 
near  the  head,  as  simplicity  should  be  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  background,  and  this  can  only 
De  accomplished  by  breadth  of  light  and  shade. 
Hence  in  placing  the  lights  and  shadows  in  the 
background  there  should  be  a  broad  effect 
When  the  strainer  is  laid  on  the  table  and  rubbed 
with  the  cotton,  first  lay  a  piece  of  manilla  paper 
on  the  table,  and  after  rubbing  the  cotton  in  the 
crayon  sauce  rub  it  on  the  manilla  paper  to  re- 
move any  foreign  substance  before  ruobing  it  on 
the  crayon  paper,  and  always  take  a  good  hand- 
ful of  cotton  to  rub  in  the  background  with. 
The  proper  position  to  take  in  finishing  a  back- 
ground IS  to  place  the  strainer  on  the  easel,  with 
the  center  of  the  picture  on  a  level  with  the  eyes 
when  standing,  and  then  step  back  about  six  feet 
and  decide  where  you  intencf  to  place  the  lights. 
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and  after  putting  in  each  light  or  cloud  effect, 
walk  back  and  see  if  it  is  satisfactory. 

The  first  method  of  producing  a  background 
is  called  the  stump  effect,  and  is  produced  by 
first  rubbing  the  chamois  block  in  the  box  of 
crayon  sauce.  Holding  this  in  the  left  hand, 
with  the  large  gray  paper  stump  put  in  the 
darkest  places  and  the  cast  shadow,  using  the 
broad  end  of  the  stump,  and  in  a  parallel  airec- 
tion  with  the  face  of  the  strainer  to  avoid  mak- 
ing any  dark  spots  with  the  point  of  the  stump. 
Produce  broad  lines,  and  haye  them  cross  at  the 
same  angles  given  for  the  line  effect,  and  finish 
with  the  large  eraser  cut  so  as  to  produce  a  line 
about  the  same  size  that  the  stump  gives. 

The  second  method  is  to  lay  tne  strainer  on 
the  table  and  with  the  cotton  and  crayon  sauce 
rub  in  the  background,  using  care  not  to  rub 
harder  in  some  places  than  in  others,  thus  caus- 
ing dark  spots,  and  rub  in  close  to  the  face  and 
out  toward  the  edge  of  the  strainer  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  face,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  the 
upper  line  of  the  arc  coming  just  above  the 
head,  and  then  place  the  strainer  on  the  easel 
and  put  in  the  cloud  effect. 

The  third  method  is  to  lay  the  strainer  on  the 
table  and  with  the  cotton  and  crayon  sauce  rub 
in  the  background,  producing  the  desired  effect, 
then  sprinkle  some  of  the  pumice  stone  over  the 
back^ound,  and  go  over  this  with  the  fingers, 
rubbmg  in  a  circular  movement,  using  the  fingers 
flat  from  the  second  joint  to  the  end.  Then  lift 
up  the  strainer  and  put  it  on  the  edge  and  jar 
off  all  the  pumice  stone.  Then  lay  it  down  and 
rub  it  off  with  a  clean  piece  of  cotton.  Now  rub 
the  fingers  in  the  crayon  sauce  and  then  on  the 
manilla  paper,  then  go  over  the  background  with 
the  fingers  thus  charged  with  the  crayon,  the  same 
as  in  rubbing  the  pumice  stone,  and  it  will  pro- 
duce a  fine  stipple  effect.  The  pumice  stone  cuts 
through  the  sizm^  of  the  paper  and  produces  an 
even-tooth  or  raised  surface,  which  afterward 
takes  the  crayon  from  the  fingers  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful manner,  and  it  also  causes  the  paper  to  as- 
sume a  different  color  than  when  rubbed  with 
the  cotton  and  crayon  sauce,  as  that  makes  the 
paper  look  dirty,  whereas  this  method  produces 
a  clear,  transparent  effect.  If  the  desired  result 
is  not  obtained  the  crayon  can  be  removed  by 
going  over  the  surface  with  the  pumice  stone 
and  a  second  application  of  the  crayon  can  be 
made.  Then  remove  the  strainer  to  the  easel 
and  finish. 

The  fourth  method  is  to  make  the  background 
similar  to  the  second  method,  only  not  quite  as 
dark.  Then  make  the  three  sets  of  lines.  Do 
not  carry  them  out  as  far  as  the  background 
should  bo  when  finished.  Make  them  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  apart  in  a  life-size  portrait  and  a 
little  closer  in  smaller  ones.  As  a  rule,  the  lines 
in  the  background  should  be  a  little  farther 
apart  than  in  the  face.  These  lines  need  not  be 
horizontal  with  oblioue  ones  crossing  them ;  they 
can  be  curved  ones,  out  they  should  be  an  equ^ 
distance  apart  and  produce  the  diamond  effect. 
After  the  lines  are  in  rub  the  background  with  a 
clean  piece  of  cotton,  sufficient  to  rub  out  the 
lines  enough  to  cause  that  degree  of  indistinct- 
ness required.  Then  place  the  strainer  on  the 
easel  and  finish,  and  if  any  of  the  lines  are  too 
decided  subdue  them  with  the  nigrovine  eraser. 


Filling  in  Free-hand  Oatline.— The  prin- 
cipal difference  in  the  appearance  of  free-nand 
crayons  and  those  that  are  made  over  a  photo- 
graphic enlargement  is  that  the  shadows  m  the 
iree-hand  crayons  are  lighter  and  more  trans- 
parent, and  a  truer  likeness  can  be  made  by  the 
former  method  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
artist,  as  the  photograph  paper  that  the  enlarge- 
ment is  made  upon,  in  the  manipulations  that  it 
undergoes  before  the  enlargement  is  completed, 
causes  the  paper  to  stretcn  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  a  aistortion  of  the  image.  A  piece 
of  photographic  paper,  25  inches  by  30  inches, will 
in  its  manipulations  stretch  one  inch  in  the 
length  and  one  and  one  half  inch  in  the  width. 

The  directions  for  working  over  a  platinom 
enlargement,  silver  enlargement,  and  free-hand 
crayons  are  the  same  after  the  outline  of  the 
free-hand  crayons  has  been  filled  in.  Suppose 
that  it  is  desired  to  put  in  a  background  after 
the  third  method.  Having  made  the  ontline, 
lay  the  strainer  on  the  table  and  put  in  the 
background.  Then  place  the  strainer  on  the 
easel  and  finish  the  background,  after  which 
take  the  chamois  block  in  the  left  hand  and  a 
tortilian  stump  in  the  other  hand,  and  put  in 
the  shadows,  beginning  on  the  hair,  putting  in 


the  broad  shadows,  working  the  stump  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  lines  of  the  hair  mn, 
and  endeavor  to  give  the  soft  effect  that  hair 
should  have.  The  eyebrows  should  then  be 
made ;  then  the  eyes,  ^ginning  with  the  upper 
lids,  putting  in  the  lines  between  the  e^es  and 
the  lids,  and  also  the  second  line  forming  the 
lids,  then  the  under  lines  of  the  lower  lids. 
Next  form  the  pupil,  placing  it  in  the  center  of 
the  iris,  making  it  yery  dark;  then  the  iris, 
noticing  that  the  upper  lids  cast  shadows  on 
the  iris.  ^  Then  the  shading  of  the  no8e  and 
nostrils,  and  the  shadow  under  the  nose.  The 
mouth  is  the  next  important  feature,  and  herein 
lies  nearly  the  whole  expression  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face.  Then  the  ears,  and  then  model 
the  face,  making  all  the  shadows  broad  and 
decided,  leaving  the  details  for  the  finishing 
touches.  Then  put  in  the  clothes  with  the  laree 
gray  paper  stump,  sweeping  it  gently  across  the 
lights  in  different  directions,  forming  the  lapels 
and  arms,  and  finish  according  to  directions  for 
finishing  silver  or  platinum  eiUMrgements. 
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Line  Effects. — ^The  lines  are  drawn  to  cross 
one  another  so  as  to  leave  diamond  shaped 
spaces.  One  of  the  important  things  in  this 
style  of  finishing  is  the  line  of  direction,  by 
which  is  meant  the  lines  or  grains  that  represent 
the  object  to  be  drawn.  We  say  that  wood  is 
cross-grained,  meaning  that  the  grains  or  fibers 
of  the  wood  run  crosswise.  If  we  were  to  repre- 
sent the  grain  of  a  straight  board  in  crayon 
drawing,  we  would  draw  straight  lines  running 
lengthwise  of  the  board,  unless  it  should  have 
some  cross-grained  places  in  it.  If  we  should 
take  the  same  boara  and  bend  it  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  to  represent  the  grain  of  the  board 
in  that  position,  we  would  draw  curved  lines  to 
correspond  with  the  erain  in  that  position.  The 
idea  to  be  impressed  is  that  when  we  represent 
an  object  in  crayon  and  that  object  is  flat,  we 
draw  straight  hues  to  represent  its  surface, 
and  when  an  object  is  round  or  partly  so,  we' 
draw  curved  lines  to  represent  its  surface,  con- 
forming the  lines  to  the  surface  of  the  object. 
Light  and  shade  in  nature  have  each  their 
dinerent  qualities.  Light  expresses  form,  while 
shade  obscures  it ;  consequently,  in  the  lighter 
places  of  an  object  we  see  its  grain  or  texture, 
and  this  grain  will  gradually  become  obscure  as 
it  enters  the  shadows,  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
darkest.  Hence,  in  the  making  of  crayon  por- 
traits with  lines,  the  grain  effect  will  show  more 
decided  in  the  lights  and  half-shadows. 

The  Face. — For  a  line  effect  on  a  silver  or 

Slatinum  enlargement  begin  on  the  hair,  using 
iie  Mines  Noire's  crayons  No.  2,  and  put  in  the 
shadows  and  half-shadows.  Do  not  work  over  the 
lights.  Then  with  the  Mines  Noire's  crayon  No.  1 
put  in  the  face,  sti*engthening  all  the  shadows, 
and  define  the  eyebrows,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth, 
the  shadows  under  and  around  the  chin,  and  the 
ears.  Then  put  in  the  line  effect  as  shown  in 
illustration  No.  2.  This  shows  the  lines  before 
they  are  rubbed.  Observe  that  there  are  three 
sets  of  lines  in  the  background,  and  two  sets  in 
the  face  and  clothes.  The  line  effect  in  the  face 
is  the  beauty  of  this  method;  for  if  they  are 
properly  drawn  it  will  represent  and  give  the 
effect  of  the  grain  of  the  nesh.  These  lines  are 
drawn  in  the  form  of  elongated  diamonds,  yet 
when  finished  they  must  nave  the  effect  of 
broken  diamonds.  If  you  examine  the  back  of 
your  hand,  you  will  see  more  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  broken  diamonds.  Begin  on 
the  forehead  and  put  in  one  set  of  lines  running 
straight  across  ana  curving  down  as  the  forehead 
rounds  off  toward  the  hair.  Then  onp  more  set, 
which  will  produce  the  diamond  form,  and  then 
continue  all  over  the  face,  making  these  two  sets 
of  lines.  These  lines  should  indicate  the  grain 
of  flesh  by  carefully  keeping  the  line  of  direc- 
tion. The  lines  are  dark  in  the  shadows,  and 
lighter  as  they  approach  the  lights,  and  on  the 
highest  lights  of  the  forehead,  nose,  and  chin, 
there  should  not  be  any  lines.  After  the  lines 
are  drawn,  with  a  piece  of  cotton  rub  the  hair 
and  face,  rubbing  in  the  line  of  direction.  The 
crayon  will  now  be  about  three  shades  darker 
in '  the  lights  than  when  finished,  and  not  dark 
enough  in  the  shadows.  Proceed  to  finish,  us- 
ing the  0  crayon  wherever  it  needs  to  be  darker, 
and  the  nigrovine  eraser  where  it  should  be 
made  lighter,  using  the  eraser  on  the  same  prin- 


ciple as  you  would  a  pencil,  only  making  white 
lines  instead  of  black  ones,  and  break  up  the  regu- 
larity of  the  diamonds.    The  eraser  is  Kept  clean 


k 
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by  rubbing  it  on  the  emeir  paper.  Take  a  piece- 
three  inches  s<}uare  and  place  it  in  the  left  hand 
between  the  index  and  second  fingers,  holding 
the  fingers  half  an  inch  apart,  and  bend  the 
paper  in  this  opening  so  as  to  make  a  crease  U> 
rub  the  eraser  in.  It  will  be  necessary  to  sharpen 
the  eraser  occasionally  with  the  kni/e. 

The  Dress.— To  represent  the  effect  of  the 
lines  in  the  clothes,  ever^r  fold,  sleeve,  and  lapel 
should  have  lines  to  distinguish  them  from  the* 
adjoining  surface,  and  these  lines  will  disappear 
in  the  wrinkles  or  shadows  that  define  the  fold, 
and  in  the  next  fold  the  lines  will  have  a  differ- 
ent direction.  With  the  large  gray  paper  stump- 
and  crayon  sauce,  put  in  the  shadows,  and  then 
with  the  Mines  Noire*s  crayon  No.  2,  draw  the 
lines,  and  with  a  piece  of  cotton  and  crayon 
sauce  rub  over  the  clothes,  and  finish  with  the' 


nigrovine  eraser  No.  2,  conte  crayon  in  the  wood, 
and  the  square  black  conte  crayon.  Also  use  the- 
chamois  skin  for  broad  lights,  and  the  velour 
crayon  for  deepest  black.  The  portrait  is  now 
in  proper  condition  to  put  on  the  finishing 
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touches,  which  do  with  the  0  crayon  and  nigro- 
vine  erasers,  softening  the  lights  and  shadows 
into  each  other  until  the  entire  portrait  is  sub- 
dued and  there  are  no  decided  lines  of  light  and 
shade,  carefully  preserving  the  likeness. 

The  Stipple  Effect.— On  a  silver  or  platinum 
enlargement  put  in  a  background  after  the  sec- 
ond method,  and  then  treat  the  whole  surface  of 
the  paper  with  pumice  stone,  rubbing  it  with 
the  Angers.  Then  put  in  the  shadows  with  a 
tortilion  stump  and  crayon  sauce.  Take  out  the 
lights  with  the  nigrovine  eraser,  and  finish  with 
the  0  crayon.    Instead  of  a  diamond  effect,  as 


vith  the  lines,  a  stipple  effect  must  be  produced 
— that  is,  the  effect  of  black  and  white  spots,  the 
paper  producing  the  white  spots  and  the  crayon 
the  black  ones.  This  is  done  by  working  over 
the  picture  with  short  curved  lines  in  different 
directions,  like  the  illustration,  and  then  rubbing 
them  with  the  end  of  the  fingers  (do  not  use  the 
cotton).  Finish  by  cutting  up  the  light  spots 
with  the  crayon  pencil,  and  the  dark  spots  with 
the  erasers,  i)roducing  an  even  effect  of  small 
black  and  white  spots  over  the  picture. 

Bromide  Paper. — The  Steinbach  crayon 
paper,  used  for  making  free-hand  crayon  draw- 
ings, has  received  a  coat  of  sizing.  This  surface 
is  not  hard  enough  to  necessitate  any  treatment 
before  applying  the  crayon,  unless  we  desire  to 
break  up  the  surface  with  the  pumice  stone.  Plat- 
inum and  silver  enlargements  undergo  in  their 
photographic  manipulations  a  change  whereby 
the  paper  is  made  soft  and  spongy;  therefore 
thev  are  easier  to  work  on  than  the  crayon  or  bro- 
mide paper,  as  they  will  take  the  crayon  from 
the  cotton  and  stump  more  readily  than  the 
former,  for  the  crayon  enters  into  the  pulp  of 
the  paper  on  account  of  this  softness. 

In  the  bromide  enlargement,  while  the  paper 
has  to  undergo  all  the  manipulations  of  develop- 
ment and  fixing  and  washing  that  the  silver  or 
platinum  enlargement  does,  yet  the  gelatin  has 
not  been  removed,  and  when  dry  remains  as  a 
strong  sizing  to  the  surface  of  the  paper./  The 
print  and  paper  are  different  from  the  silver  or 
platinum  print  or  crayon  paper,  but  there  is  not 
as  much  difference  in  the  prmt  as  there  is  in  the 
surface  of  the  paper.  There  should  be  this  dif- 
ference. The  silver  or  platinum  enlargement 
should  only  be  printed  strong  enough  to  give 
the  form  and  the  larger  details  in  the  negative. 
The  bromide  enlargement  should  be  as  perfect  a 
photograph  in  its  strength  of  light  and  shade 


and  detail  as  it  is  possible  to  make  from  the 
negative.  From  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  the  surface,  not  as  much  crayon  can 
be  put  on  the  bromide  paper  as  on  the  other 
kinas  of  paper,  and  therefore  they  can  not  be 
strengthenea  in  the  same  degree  in  the  shadows 
as  the  other  without  spoiling  the  transparent 
effect  in  the  shadows,  the  bBst  bromide  cray- 
ons are  those  whereby  the  least  amount  of  cray- 
on is  used  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Finishing  Bromide  Enlargements.— Take 
the  mounted  enlargement  and  look  at  it  side- 
wise,  and  see  if  there  is  any  starch  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper.  If  there  is,  remove  it  with  a 
sponge  and  clean  water,  and  then  dry  it.  Then 
lay  the  enlargement  on  the  table,  take  a  handful 
of  cotton  and  rub  it  in  the  crayon  sauce,  then  on 
the  manilla  paper,  and  then  rub  over  the  entire 
surface  of  tne  paper  with  the  cotton  in  a  cir- 
cular motion.  Then  sprinkle  pumice  stone  over 
the  enlargement,  and  rub  it  with  the  flat  ends 
of  the  fingers.  This  treatment  cuts  through  the 
gelatin  surface,  and  produces  an  even-grained 
surface.  Then  rest  the  strainer  on  the  edge  and 
jar  off  the  pumice  stone.  Lay  the  strainer  down 
and  rub  it  with  a  clean  piece  of  cotton.  Rub 
the  flat  ends  of  the  fingers  in  the  crayon  sauce 
and  then  on  the  manilla  paper,  and  then  ^o  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  enlargement  with  the 
Angers  thus  charged  with  the  crayon,  an'S  it  will 
produce  a  beautiful  stipple  effect.  If  the  shad- 
ows are  not  dark  enougn,  use  a  little  more  cray- 
on, and  put  the  cast  shadow  in  the  background. 
Before  proceeding  further  it  is  well  to  note  that 
in  the  oromide  paper  there  is  one  more  surface 
than  in  the  other  paper — that  is,  the  gelatin  sur- 
face— ^and  that  the  photographic  image  is  on 
this  gelatin  surface  and  not  on  the  paper,  and 
under  this  image  we  have  the  pure  wnit«  paper. 
If  it  should  be^  necessary  to  make  a  shaaow 
lighter,  it  can  be'  done  by  removing  this  surface 
with  an  ink-eraser  knife ;  and  you  will  also  ob- 
serve that  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  this 
gelatin  surface  the  crayon  will  come  off  very 
easily,  and  on  this  account  will  need  a  different 
method  in  finishing,  and  hence  you  use  the  fin- 
gers to  apply  the  crayon  sauce. 

Place  tne  enlargement  on  the  easel,  and  put  in 
the  cloud  effects  with  the  large  eraser.  Then  lay 
it  on  the  table,  and  clean  off  the  edges  about  4 
inches  all  around  with  the  cotton  and  pumice 
stone.  Then  return  it  to  the  easel,  and  with  the 
large  eraser  clean  off  the  lights  in  the  face,  hair, 
and  dress,  and  then  with  a  clean  piece  of  cotton 
blend  the  lights  and  shadows  together.  Then 
with  the  stump  and  crayon  sauce  and  fingers 
strengthen  the  shadows  and  finish  with  the 
nigrovine  eraser  and  0  conte  crayon,  producing 
an  even  stipple  effect  over  the  entire  picture, 
and  give  the  proper  effect  of  light  and  shade. 
You  will  have  a  good  guide  for  the  stipple  effect 
in  the  background,  as  you  will  notice  that  this 
stipple  effect  is  perfect  there  in  some  places, 
especially  in  the  lighter  ones.  The  finishing  with 
the  0  crayon  is  the  nicest  part  of  this  method, 
and  must  be  done  by  keeping  in  mind  the  fact 
that  you  are  putting  in  the  stipple  effect,  and 
that  alone.  That  is,  the  crayon  is  supposed 
to  be  right  in  light  and  shade,  and  it  should 
not  be  necessaiy  at  this  stage  of  finishing  to 
strengthen  the  picture  in  the  shadows  with  the  0 
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crayon.  You  are  to  mend  or  patch  the  crayon 
at  this  stag:e»  cut  it  up  in  the  stipple  effect — that 
is,  there  will  be  patches  of  light  and  dark  places 
that  must  be  jomed  together,  and  there  will  be 
small  white  and  black  places  that  will  need  to 
be  made  the  same  as  the  white  and  black  spots 
that  produce  the  stipple  effect.  Finish  the 
clothes  by  using  the  large  stump  in  the  darker 
places  and  rubbing  with  the  fingers,  and  with 
the  eraser  and  cotton  in  the  lights.  See  "  Crayon 
Portraits,  a  Complete  Treatise  for  making  Crayon 
Portraits  on  Crayon  Paper,  Platinum  Enlarge- 
ment, Silver  Enlargement,  and  Bromide  En- 
largement," by  Jerome  A.  Barhydt. 

PORTUGAL,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
southwestern  Europe.  The  reigning  King,  Carlos 
I.  born  Sept.  28.  1863,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
Oct.  19,  1889.  The  heir-apparent,  Luis  PhUip, 
Duke  of  Braganza,  born  March  21,  1887,  is  the 
elder  of  two  sons  of  the  King  and  his  wife,  Ma- 
rie Amelie,  a  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris. 
He  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Cortes  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  on  June  1*4,  1890. 

In  consequence  of  the  British  ultimatum  (see 
East  Afbica)  the  ministry  of  the  Progressist 
party  that  had  been  in  office  since  Feb.  20, 1886, 
resigned,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  on  Jan.  14, 
1890,  of  which  the  following  were  the  members : 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Serpa  Pimentel;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Lopo  Vaz ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Freder- 
igo  Aouca ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Franco  Castello 
Branco;  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies, 
Arroyo;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Vasco  Guedes; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hintze  Ribeiro. 

Area  and  Population.  —  The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  34,0S8  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  about  5,180,000.  Lisbon,  the  capital,  has 
242,297  inhabitants.  The  number  of  marriages 
in  1886  was  33,727;  of  births,  155,815  ;  of  deaths, 
99,389.  The  number  of  emigrants  was  18,998, 
as  against  15,004  in  1885, 17,518  in  1884,  and  19,- 
251  in  1883. 

Finances.— The  budget  for  1890-'91  makes 
the  total  receipts  40,972.694  milreis,  and  the  ex- 
penditures 45,467.797  milreis.  The  new  consoli- 
dated debt  on  Dec.  31,  1889,  amounted  to  546,- 
478,885  milreis.  and  the  unfunded  debt  to  2,377,- 
399  milreis.  The  amount  of  interest  paid  in  1889 
was  17,730,807  milreis. 

The  Army  and  Navy.— Obligatory  service 
was  introduced  by  the  law  of  Sept.  12,  1887,  the 
period  being  three  years  with  the  colors  or  in 
the  navy,  five  years  in  the  first  reserve,  and  four 
in  the  second.  The  peace  effective  of  the  army 
on  Aug.  31,  1889,  was  2,302  officers  and  32.450 
men,  with  3,580  horses  and  781  mules.  When 
the  new  law  comes  into  full  operation  there  will 
be  of  drilled  and  instructed  troops  about  100,000 
in  active  service  and  in  the  first  reserve  and  50,- 
000  in  the  second  reserve. 

The  navy  in  1890  had  42  effective  steamers 
with  141  guns  and  12  sailing  vessels  with  39 
guns. 

Commerce. — The  special  imports  of  merchan- 
dise in  1889  were  valued  at  41,860,231  milreis; 
of  precious  metals,  10,492,855  milreis ;  the  ex- 
ports of  merchandise,  23,443,510  milreis ;  of  pre- 
cious metals,  1,987,655  milreis.  In  1888  30  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain,  12 
per  cent,  from  France,  11  per  cent,  from  Ger- 
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many,  and  over  10  per  cent,  from  the  United 
States,  while  of  the  exports  32  per  cent,  went  to 
Great  Britain,  21  per  cent,  to  Prance,  and  9  per 
cent,  to  Brazil.  The  chief  exports  in  1889  were 
wine  of  the  value  of  12,408,000  milreis;  cork, 
2,912,000  milreis ;  copper,  1,000,000  milreis ;  fish, 
945.000  milreis;  animals,  665,000  milreis;  figs, 
866,000  milreis;  and  salt,  285,000  milreis.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  popular  indignation  against  Eng- 
land, the  imports  from  that  country  were  replac5l 
in  1890  by  tJie  produce  of  other  countries  where- 
ever  it  was  possible.  The  figures  for  1889  show  an 
increase  in  the  export  of  port  wine,  cork,  miner- 
als, and  salt,  and  a  decrease  in  Madeira  and  the 
.  ordinary  red  wine  that  was  formerly  in  demand 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  French  vintages. 
The  value  of  the  wines  exported  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1889  was  4,134,000  milreis;  to  France, 
3,126,000  milreis;  to  Brazil,  3,109,000  milreis; 
to  Germany.  854.()00  milreis :  to  Portuguese  col- 
onies, 294,000  milreis. 

The  number  of  steam  vessels  entered  at  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom  in  1889  was  4,886,  of  5,298,000 
tons,  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  was  7,155,  of 
697,000  tons.  The  merchant  marine  in  1890 
numbered  57  steamers,  of  86,439  metric  tons, 
and  390  sail  vessels,  of  97,352  tons. 

Commanieations.- The  post-office  in  1888 
carried  in  the  internal  service  18,525,000  letters, 
3,294,000  postal  cards,  16,144,000  printed  inclos- 
ures,  and  »69,000  money  letters,  and  in  the  inter- 
national service,  4,315,000  letters,  126,000  postal 
cards,  3,135,000  printed  inclosures,  and  83,000 
money  letters. 

There  were  2,060  kilometres  of  completed  rail- 
roads on  Jan.  1,  1890,  and  411  kilometres  in  pro- 
cess of  construction. 

Colonial  Possessions.— The  Portuguese  col- 
onies in  Asia,  comprising  Goa,  Damao,  and  Diu 
in  India,  Timor  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian 
archipelago,  and  Macao  in  the  Sea  of  China,  have 
a  total  area  of  7,923  square  miles  and  849,600  in- 
habitants. The  budget  for  Portuguese  India 
shows  for  1890-'91  a  surplus  of  166,247  mili-eis, 
the  receipts  being  reckoned  at  925,817,  and  the 
expenses  at  759,570  milreis.  For  Macao  and 
Timor  the  estimated  receipts  are  488,845  and  ex- 
penses 423,496  milreis,  leaving  a  surplus  of  65,- 
S49  milreis.  The  treaty  by  which  China  defi- 
niteljr  ceded  Macao  to  Portugal  and  formally  re- 
linquished all  claims  of  sovereignty  was  ratified 
at  Tientsin  on  March  28, 1890.  Revolutionary 
disturbances  broke  out  at  Goa  during  the  elec- 
tions of  1890. 

The  area  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Af- 
rica, including  the  islands  of  Madeira,  San  Thome, 
and  Principe,  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  was 
612,217  square  miles.  In  1890  the  regions  con- 
ceded to  be  Portuguese  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  that  the  Cortes  re- 
fused to  ratiiy  was  774,993,  the  additions  consist- 
ing of  160,000  SQuare  miles  of  hinterland  be- 
tween Angola  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Zam- 
besi and  the  little  district  of  Cabinda.  As  soon 
as  the  treaty  was  signed  the  British  proceeded  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  clause  throwing  open  the 
navigation  of  the  Zambesi.  The  "  Ilumber  "  and 
the  "  Buccanneer,"  carrying  the  parts  of  two 
light  sternwheel  gunboats  especially  built  for  the 
Zambesi,  drawing  only  eighteen  inches  of  water, 
with  men  and  stores  for  the  boats  when  put  to- 
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gether  on  the  Zambesi,  were  escorted  by  Zanzi- 
bar by  the  war  steamer  *•  Redbreast,"  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September  to  the  Chinde  mouth.  The 
"  Redbreast,"  after  making  a  survey  to  ascertain 
if  the  vessels  could  make  the  passage,  took  them 
up  and  the  light  gunboats,  the  "  Mosquito  "  and 
the  "  Herald,  were  j)ut  together  and  launched 
on  the  Zambesi  despite  the  interdiction  of  the 
Portuguese  naval  officers  and  the  protests  of  the 
Governor  of  Quillimane,  who  auoted  the  law  to 
the  effect  that  no  foreign  vessels  have  the  right 
to  navigate  the  Zambesi.  The  Portuguese  gun- 
boats made  ready  to  fight,  but  finally  were  or- 
dered by  the  Governor  to  make  no  resistance,  as 
the  opposing  force  was  too  strong. 

In  West  Africa  the  chiefs  of  the  Bih6  and 
Bailundo  districts  rose  in  rebellion  against  Por- 
tuguese authority  in  the  spring  of  1890.  Silva 
Porto,  the  captain-general  of  Bih^,  on  finding 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  insurrection, 
committed  suicide.  A  force  had  been  sent  under 
liieut.  Conceiro,  an  officer  of  artillery,  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  captain-general,  but  when  it  arrived 
at  Bih6  it  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat.  Other 
troops  were  dis^xatched  with  artillery  from  the 
Portuguese  stations,  and  as  the  result  of  oper- 
ations that  lasted  till  late  autumn  the  insubord- 
inate chiefs  were  reduced  to  subjection.  A  rail- 
road from  Mossamedes  to  Bihe  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  the  concession  given  to  a  company. 

Change  of  the  Ministry.— When  Lord  Salis- 
bury sent  his  ultimatum,  on  Jan.  11,  1890,  de- 
manding the  withdrawal  of  all  Portuguese,  mili- 
tary and  civilians,  from  territories  in  Africa  de- 
clared to  be  under  British  protection  or  within 
the  sphere  of  British  influence,  the  Council  of 
State,  to  which  must  be  submitted,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  questions  of  peace  or  war,  was 
called  together  under  the  presidency  of  the 
King.  British  fleets  threatened  to  seize  St.  Vin- 
cent, in  the  Atlantic,  and  Louren^o  Marques  and 
Quillimane,  the  keys  to  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  southeast  Africa,  and  the  Council  there- 
fore yielded  to  superior  force.  Barros  Gomes, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  after  signifying 
the  acceptance  of  the  British  demands,  resigned, 
and  with  him  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  exasperation  of  the  people  had  risen  to  such 
a  pitch  that  Englishmen  were  mobbed  whenever 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  the  escutcheon  on 
the  British  consulate  at  Lisbon  was  torn  down. 
The  new  ministry  chosen  from  the  Liberal-Con- 
servative or  Regenerador  party  apologized  for 
the  insult,  and  took  measures  to  preserve  order 
in  Oporto  and  Lislwn.  A  serious  riot  occurred 
at  Lisbon  on  Feb.  11,  and  the  students  continued 
to  manifest  a  turbulent  spirit,  but  the  Govern- 
ment kept  the  military  under  arms,  arrested  all 
who  took  part  in  riotous  proceedings,  forbade 
the  demonstrations  planned  by  the  Republi- 
cans, and  by  these  precautions  conflned  the  anti- 
English  manifestations  to  the  collection  of  a 
national  defense  fund,  the  ostentatious  severing 
of  relations  with  the  English  by  nearly  every 
man  of  prominence  in  any  party,  and  a  general 
boycotting  of  British  goods. 

The  result  of  the  gcnei-al  elections,  which  took 
place  on  March  80,  was  to  give  the  Government 
a  large  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
although  the  ministers  were  not  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  means  of  pressure  commonly  used 


to  secure  a  victory  for  the  party  in  power,  and, 
moreover,  had  to  face  an  electoral  alliance  be- 
tween the  Progressists  and  the  Republicans.  On 
April  7  the  Marquis  Julio  de  Vilhena  became 
Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  a  post  that 
he  had  held  in  1881,  while  Senhor  Arroyo  was 
transferred  to  a  newly  created  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  Arts.  Decrees  were  issued 
curtailing  the  right  of  public  meeting  and  as- 
sociation and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  for- 
bidding theatrical  representations  satirizing  the 
monarchy  or  its  representatives.  On  June  7  a 
vote  of  indemnity  was  passed  relieving  the  Cabi- 
iuet  of  all  responsibility  for  its  dictatorial  meas- 
ures. The  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  was 
increased  1,000  reis  on  every  kilogramme.  A 
bill  for  a  6  per  cent,  increase  of  taxation  was 
approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  July  25. 

Fall  of  the  Cabinet.— Sei-pa  Pimentel  and 
Hintze  Ribeiro,  who  took  office  to  carry  out  the 
evacuation  of  the  Shire  territories  and  to  take 
the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  which  the 
people  thought  had  been  mismanaged  by  Barros 
Gomes,  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  arbitration 
of  the  dispute.  This  Lord  Salisbury  persistently . 
refused.  Before  the  Cortes  met  again  on  Sept 
15  Hintze  Ribeiro  was  ready  with  the  best  treaty 
that  he  could  make,  which  conceded  all  the 
main  points  at  issue  to  Great  Britain,  and  was 
therefore  condemned  by  public  opinion  in  ad- 
vance. The  modiflcations  that  he  nad  been  able 
to  obtain  from  Lord  Salisbury  made  no  change 
in  this  judgment.  The  revolutionary  parties— 
the  Republicans,  who  had  grown  active  and 
strong  since  the  Brazilian  revolution,  the  agita- 
tors for  Iberian  union,  and  the  Socialists — made 
the  most  of  the  situation  for  the  purpose  of  rous- 
ing a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  dynasty 
and  the  existing  order.  A  great  mass  meeting 
at  Oporto,  presided  over  by  Alvaro  de  Castelldes, 
the  engineer  whom  Major  Serpa  Pinto  escorted 
on  the  railroad*  survey  that  precipitated  the  con- 
flict with  England,  and  a  declaration  of  protest 
signed  at  Lisbon  by  the  Duke  of  Palmella,  Count 
San  Januario,  and  the  other  great  nobles  and  the 
men  of  distinction  in  every  profession  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  universal  feeling  against  the  treaty. 
On  the  day  that  the  Cortes  assembled  crowds 
met  in  the  streets  to  discuss  the  Question  of  the 
day  and  manifest  their  feelings.  The  police  and 
municipal  guards  broke  up  these  impromptu 
gatherings,  but  some  artillery  soldiers  who 
formed  one  of  the  groups  turned  on  the  police 
and  drove  them  away.  Re-enforcements  were 
brought  up,  and  the  people,  taking  sides  with 
the  soldiers,  mobbed  and  stoned  tne  police,  to 
show  their  detestation  of  the  employment  of  the 
police  force  to  check  patriotic  and  political  dem- 
onstrations and  discussions.  Lisoon  was  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege.  When  the  treaty  was 
presented  to  the  Chamber  the  Progressists  raised 
a  violent  uproar.  The  committee  to  which  the 
treaty  was  referred  was  against  it,  and  although 
the  Regenerador  politicians  and  their  press  or- 
gans defended  the  arran^ment,  Senhor  Ribeiro 
did  not  wait  for  its  inevitable  rejection,  but  on 
Sept.  16  proffered  his  resignation  to  the  King, 
and  on  the  following  day  Serpa  Pimentel  hand^ 
in  the  collective  resignation  to  the  Cabinet  Pe- 
titions for  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  were  sent 
to  the  Cortes  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Fresh  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  capital. 
Martens  Ferrao,  who  attempted  to  form  a  min- 
istry, gave  up  the  task,  which,  on  Oct.  5,  Gen. 
JoSio  Chrysostomo,  a  Moderate  Progressist,  was 
requested  by  the  King  to  undertake.  The  crisis 
was  complicated  by  the  action  of  the  departing 
ministers  in  appointing  about  2,500  local  judges 
and  other  officials,  which  members  of  other  par- 
ties and  groups  desired  to  see  annulled,  and  in 
intrusting  Count  Bumay,  a  great  capitalist  of 
Belffian  origin,  who  was  attached  to  the  Kegen- 
erador  party,  with  the  leasing  of  the  tobacco 
rigie  to  a  syndicate  of  French  and  German 
bankers  without  competition.  The  news  of  the 
invasion  of  Manica  by  the  British  removed  the 
difficulties  and  enabled  Gen.  Chrysostomo,  on 
Oct.  12,  to  complete  a  ministerial  combination 
just  as  he  was  about  to  renounce  the  undertak- 
mg.  The  list  was  as  follows :  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  War,  JoSo  Chrysostomo 
d'Abreu  e  Sousa ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Public  Instruction,  Antonio  Candido  Ribeiro  da 
Costa ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sa  Brandao ;  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Mello  Gouveia ;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Barbosa  Boca^e;  Minister  of 
Marine,  Antonio  Ennes ;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Thomiis  Ribeiro.  After  the  Premier  had 
explained  his  financial  policy  as  one  of  the  strict- 
est economy,  designed,  if  possible,  to  avert  new 
taxation,  and  had  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
the  English  treaty  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Cortes,  the  session  was  closed  on  Sept.  15.  The 
treaty  he  was  ready  to  recommend  with  suitable 
provisions  safeguarding  the  interests  and  digni- 
ty of  the  country,  but  the  forcible  entry  of  Brit- 
ish armed  vessels  into  the  Zambesi  made  it  im- 
possible to  accept  it  even  with  modifications. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  Question.— In  response 
to  strong  representations  from  the  British  and 
United  States  governments  the  Portuguese 
Cabinet,  while  denying  that  either  of  the  gov- 
ernments had  a  right  to  mterfere  in  regara  to 
the  treatment  of  a  Portuguese  company,  finally^ 
agreed  to  submit  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
English  company  to  arbitration,  but  not  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  rescind  the  contract. 
The  American  minister,  who  was  the  first  to 
suggest  arbitration,  had  named  a  large  sum  as 
the  damages  considered  due  to  the  widow  of 
Col.  McMurdo,  who  owned  half  the  stock  in  the 
English  company.  The  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  at  the  joint  request  of  the  three 
^vemments,  in  August  appointed  three  Swiss 
jurists  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  indemnity.  The 
confiscated  railroad  was  completed  to  the  Trans- 
vaal frontier  bv  the  Portuguese  Government  and 
opened  on  April  28, 1890. 

The  Maniea  Question.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  recognition  in  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Conven- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  great  chief  Gungunhama,  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  in  behalf  of  the  British  South  Afri- 
ca Company,  negotiated  with  a  vassal  of  Gun- 
gunhama, the  chief  of  Mutassa,  for  a  cession  of 
his  territory  to  the  chartered  company.  He  is 
the  ruler  of  a  part  of  the  Manica  country,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  inland  plateau,  a  healthful 
wooded  district  rich  in  gold.  The  English 
claimed  that  he  was  the  hereditary  king  of  the 
whole  of  Manica  and  independent  of  Gungun- 


hama. Although  Baron  de  Rezende.  the  Portu- 
guese representative,  had  come  to  the  district 
more  than  a  year  before  for  the  purpose  of  assert- 
ing the  sovereign tv  of  Portugal,  the  English 
emissary,  on  Sept.  l4,  signed  a  treaty  with  Mutassa 
taking  Manica  under  the  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain,  which  an  expedition  of  the  South  Africa 
Company's  forces  was  sent  to  make  effective. 
The  Portuguese  officials  who  heard  of  these  pro- 
ceedings hastened  to  the  spot  and  protested 
against  the  presence  of  the  English  in  Manica, 
of  which  the  Baron  de  Rezende,  who  was  estab- 
lished at  Massikesse  with  a  force  of  black  troops, 
was  in  practical  possession,  while  engineers  were 
at  the  time  engaged  in  surveying  the  country. 
Col.  Paiva  d'Andrade  had  formally  occupied  the 
country  in  1885,  and  in  1888  Gouveia,  then  the 
representative  of  Portuguese  authority  in  Manica, 
with  head(^uarters  at  Gorongoza,  reduced  Mutassa 
to  subjection  when  he  attempted  to  revolt.  Gold 
prospectors  entered  Manica  from  the  chartered 
company's  stations  in  Mashonaland  until  there 
were  several  hundred  in  the  district,  and  the  in- 
flux increased  when  Major  Johnston  and  Dr. 
Jameson  made  known  the  route  to  the  sea  by 
way  of  the  Pongwe  river.  The  Portuguese 
Government  rendered  this  valueless,  as  well  as 
the  freedom  of  navigation  that  the  British  en- 
deavored to  enforce  on  the  Zambesi,  by  suspend- 
ing their  transit  tariff  and  putting  a  stop  to  all 
transit  trade. 

The  Modns  Viyendi.— A  temporarv  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  the  beginning  of  November 
by  which  Great .  Britain  agreed  tnat  neither  the 
Government  nor  the  South  Africa  Company 
should  make  treaties  with  chiefs  in  territories 
that  were  assigned  to  Portugal  in  the  conven- 
tion of  Aug.  20,  and  also  to  annul  treaties  made 
with  chiefs  porth  of  the  Zambesi  and  elsewhere 
in  territory  recognized  as  Portuguese  in  the  con- 
vention. The  consideration  obtained  for  this 
concession  was  that  Portugal  should  open  the 
Zambesi  and  the  Shire  to  the  free  navi^tion  of 
all  nations,  and  grant  facilities  for  the  transit  of 
passengers  and  freight  and  for  postal  service. 
The  navigation  of  the  rivers  was  to  be  placed 
under  the  principles  and  rules  that  were  laid 
down  in  the  An^lo-French  Convention  with 
reference  to  the  Niger.  The  modus  vivendi  was 
signed  on  Nov.  14  for  six  months,  both  Govern- 
ments reserving  all  rights  and  the  liberty  to  pro- 
pose and  negotiate  a  definitive  treaty.  The  route 
from  Mashonaland  is  250  miles  to  the  navigable 
part  of  the  Pongwe,  whence  there  is  open  navi- 
gation for  150  miles  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  a 
a  good  harbor  at  Beira.  A  decree  was  published 
on  Nov.  20  permitting  the  use  of  the  route  for 
persons  and  goods,  on  which  latter  a  transit 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  imposed. 

\^hile  negotiations  were  proceeding  the  agents 
of  the  South  Africa  Company,  desiring  to  in- 
clude in  its  territories  all  the  auriferous  districts, 
and  still  more  to  obtain  the  route  to  the  sea  and 
the  port  of  Beira,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  achieve 
a  fait  a^icompli,  on  the  assumption  that  no  Por- 
tuguese rights  in  South  Africa  were  recognized 
by  the  British  Government,  that  would  leave  the 
company  in  possession  of  the  xjoveted  territory 
down  to'the  seaboard.  Gungunhama  was  induced 
by  bribes  to  promise  to  transfer  his  allegiance 
from  Portugal  to  England,  which  would  give  the 
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company  a  claim  over  Manica  and  all  Gazaland. 
In  pursuing  their  plan  they  came  in  conflict,  not 
witn  Portuguese  interests,  but  with  those  of 
another  English  syndicate,  the  Ophir  Company, 
that  was  formed  in  Bai'berton,  Transvaal,  and 
acquired  the  mining  concessions  previously 
granted  to  the  Mozambique  Company  by  the 
Portuguese  Government.  Baron  de  Rezende 
and  CoL  Paiva  d'Andrade,  who  had  been  acting 
for  the  Mozambique  Company,  entered  into  the 
same  relations  with  its  successors,  and  with  them 
were  associated  several  English  engineers.  The 
short  route  to  the  sea  that  'the  agents  of  the 
chartered  company  pretended  to  have  discovered 
had  been  in  use  by  the  rival  companies  for  two 
years,  and  there  was  a  steamer  on  the  river  and 
depots  on  the  road  to  Manica.  After  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Colauhoun  Col.  Paiva  d'Andrade 
appeared,  and  on  Nov.  8  Mutassa  resumed  his 
former  relations  with  the  Portuguese  authorities 
and  raised  the  Portuguese  fla^.  Despite  all  the 
evidences  of  previous  possession  and  of  actual 
political  occupation,  the  military  forces  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  entered  Manica, 
marched  on  Massikesse,  hauled  down  the  Portu- 

gaese  flag,  and  made  prisoners  of  Baron  Rezende, 
ol.  Paiva  d'Andrade,  and  Senhor  Gouveia,  who 
was  the  Capitfio  Mor  or  political  and  military 
chief  of  Manica  under  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, after  defeating  the  native  miners  who 
were  assembled  around  their  chief  Mutassa.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Portuguese  flag,  which  took  pliSe  on  Nov.  15, 
the  students  of  Coimbra  formed  a  battalion,  vol- 
unteers from  all  ranks  of  society  oflfered  them- 
selves, and  money  was  contributed  freely  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  English  out  of  Manica. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Presbyterian 
Ohareh  in  the  United  States  of  America. — 
The  following  summary,  from  the  tables  ap- 
pended to  the  "Journal"  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1890,  giving  a  comparative  view  of  the 
statistics  of  1874,  1889,  and  1890,  illustrates  the 
growth  of  this  Church  during  the  past  seventeen 
years. 


mcMS. 

Synodfi 

Presbyteries 

Elders 

Deacons 

Churches 

Added  on  examination, 

Communicauta 

Baptisms,  adalts 

Baptisms,  infants 

Sunday-school    mem- 
bers  

Coniributiona : 

Home  missions 

Foreign  missions 

Education 

Sundav-schof'I  worlc... 

Church  erection 

Keliffftind 

Freedmen 

Sustentation 

General  Assembly 

Aid  for  coUegres 

Congregational 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1874. 

1889. 

85 

29 

174 

211 

28,259 

7,460 

4,946 

6,727 

86,071 

M,255 

495,684 

768,749 

11,682 

19,647 

18,838 

24,566 

516,971 

848,1S8 

$416,067 

$885,518 

608,5-20 

709,735 

248,952 

1M,843 

61,605 

101,478 

145,068 

272,541 

78,927 

♦272,024 

47,419 

llS,ns2 

68,115 

46,08:» 

86,4i36 

69,f3S 

169,^53 

«,642jns 

9,020.202 

882,576 
|9,120J92 

1,086,241 

112,902,829 

1890. 

80 

218 

28.809 

7,n8 

6.894 

49,802 

776,908 

17,471 

25,187 

867,468 


$889,866 

722.306 

470,856 

108,646 

313.119 

126,762 

188,388 

W,855 

72,852 

248.107 

10,009,599 

1,213,287 

♦14,868,181 


♦  Includes  part  of  Centenary  fnnd.    The  rece!i>ts  for  the 
Centenary  Amd  as  a  total  amount  to  $695,734.i>6. 


The  Board  of  Education  reported  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  it  had  received  during  the 
year  from  all  sources  $84,963,  and  that  it  had 
839  candidates  under  its  care.  While  the  con- 
tributions had  increased,  they  had  not  increased 
as  fast  as  the  candidates  offered,  and  the  board 
bad  been  compelled  to  reject  worthy  cases  be- 
cause the  Church  did  not  furnish  it  with  means 
for  their  support. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
had  been  $831,170.  The  board  had  employed 
1,701  missionaries  and  361  missionary  teachers, 
and  returned  100,778  members,  with  151,366  per- 
sons in  congregations;  6,795  additions  durinc; 
the  year  on  profession  of  faith ;  3,844  baptisms 
of  adults  and  5,031  of  infants;  2,516  Sunday- 
schools,  of  which  578  had  been  organized  dariiig 
the  year,  with,  in  all,  160,111  members;  118 
schools,  with  368  teachers  and  7,478  pupils ;  1,751 
church  edifices,  valued  at  $4,657,027;  and  264 
parsonages,  of  the  estimated  value  of  $446,684. 
Thirty  churches  had  become  self-sustaining,  200 
churcnes  had  been  organized,  and  151  church 
buildings  had  been  erected. 

The  Board  of  Missions  to  the  Freedmen  had 
received  $176,325,  or  $41,874  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  Freedmen  had  given  $32,- 
464  toward  the  support  of  their  own  churches 
and  schools,  besides  $7,745  paid  for  scholarships. 
The  board  had  sustained  during  the  year  316 
missionaries,  252  of  whom  were  colored,  and  of 
these  117  were  educated  colored  preachers  and 
123  colored  teachers;  254  Sunday-schools,  with 
17,502  pupils;  245  churches;  78  schools,  with 
more  than  10,000  pupils;  a  training  college; 
and  4  seminaries.  The  whole  number  of  com- 
municants was  16.502.  Nino  churches  had  been 
organized,  1,290  communicants  added  on  exami- 
nation, and  439  adults  and  857  infants  baptized. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received 
$794,066,  and  reported  in  its  missions,  among  the 
American  Indians,  in  South  America,  West  Af- 
rica, India,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Persia, 
and  Syria,  199  American  and  359  native  mission- 
aries, 1,320  American  and  native  lay  agents,  320 
churches,  26,794  communicants,  2,753  added  dur- 
ing the  year,  583  schools,  with  26,348  pupils,  and 
23,935  in  Sunday-schools ;  the  contributions  of 
the  native  churches  had  been  $44,357. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  15.  The  Rev.  William 
E.  Moore,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moderator.  The 
most  important  business  of  the  meeting  was 
that  relating  to  propositions  for  revising  the 
question  of  faith.  The  previous  General  Assem- 
bly had  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  to  be  voted 
upon  the  questions :  "  Do  you  desire  a  revision  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  f  If  so,  in  what  respect 
and  to  what  extent  f "  The  canvass  of  the  votes, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
which  it  was  referred,  showed  that  of  the  213 
presbyteries  on  the  roll  of  the  Assembly,  5  had 
failed  to  respond,  7  had  declined  to  vote,  113  had 
answered  the  first  question  of  the  overture  in  the 
affirmative,  and  68  in  the  negative.  In  the  case 
of  2  presbyteries  entered  as  answering  in  the 
negative,  the  vote  was  a  tie;  and  one  of  the 
others  had  overturwi  for  a  single  change.  Of 
the  presbyteries  which  had  answered  the  second 
question  in  the  negative,  20  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  leave  the  question  concerning  the 
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nature  and  extent  of  reyision  to  the  General  As- 
sembly; 26  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a  new 
creed,  either  as  a  substitute  for,  or  as  supple- 
mentary to  and  explanatory  of  the  existing  aoc- 
trinal  symbols;  15  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
creed  that  will  represent  the  consensus  of  doc- 
trine among  the  Reformed  Churches,  which, 
however,  shall  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
existing  doctrinal  standards.  Of  the  133  presby- 
teries that  answered  the  first  (question  in  the 
affirmative,  160  had  expressly  said  that  they  de- 
sured  no  revision  that  impaired  the  integrity  of 
the  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  Regarding  the  specifications  of  the 
Confession  in  respect  to  which  a  desire  for  change 
had  been  expressed,  the  committee  reported : 

One  hundred  and  six  presbyteries  desire  that  Chap- 
ter III,  on  the  decree  of  Goa,  be  amended ;  2  pres- 
byteries wish  a  change  in  the  confesBional  statement 
<x>noernin^  the  cosmogony  in  Chapter  IV ;  2  wish 
changes  in  Chapter  V^  section  6:  10  in  Chapter  VI, 
aections  1-4,  on  the  subieot  of  the  ndl  and  total  deprav- 
ity ;  1  the  omission  of  tne  word  "frequently"  in  Chap- 
ter V II ;  6  in  Chapter  VIII,  sections  5-8,  the  first  being 
the  substitute  of"  the  divine  "justice  tor  "  his  Father's 
justice"  ;  2  in  Chapter  IX  in  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sinner's  inability  ;  102  in  Chapter  X,  sections  8 
and  4,  referring  respectively  to  "  elect  infants  dying  in 
infancy  "  and  to  "  men  not  professing  the  Christian  re- 
liffion  "  ;  1  in  Chapter  IX,  section  4,  which  says  that 
Ood  did  fVom  •  all  eternity  decree  to  justitV  all  the 
elect;  1  in  Chapter  XIV,  section  1,  by  substituting 
the  word  sinners  for  the  word  **  elect "  ;  8  in  Chapter 
XV  by  reading  "  condemnation "  for  " damnation"  ; 
10  in  Chapter  XVI,  section  7,  referring  to  work  done 
by  unregenerate  men ;  one  in  Chapter  XXI,  sections 
4  and  8,  the  first  referring  to  prayer  for  those  of  whom 
*'it  may  be  known  they  have  served  the  sin  unto 
death,"' and  the  second  to  the  words  "  what  time"  in 
the  paragraph  that  concerns  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  4  in  Chapter  XXII,  sections  8  and  7,  mod- 
ifying the  statement  that  it  is  sin  to  refuM  an  oath  in 
anything  that  is  good  and  just,  and  eliminating  the 
reference  to  **  popish  monastical  vows  "  ;  2  in  Chapter 

XXIV,  section  6,  on  divorce;  68  in  those  portions 
of  Chapters  XXIV  and  XXV  that  refer  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  or  the  Pope;   1  in  Chapter 

XXV,  section  2^  eliminating  the  words  *'  out  of  which 
there  is  no  ordinary  ^XMsibility  of  salvation" ;  1  in 
Chapter  XXVIII,  section  1,  bv  substituting  "  recog- 
nition" for  "admission,"  ana  making  other  verbal 
•changes  in  the  sentence  demanded  by  this  substitu- 
tion ;  2  in  Chapter  XXIX,  section  1,  by  reading  "to 
be  observed  in  the  Church  until  Christ  come  again," 
in  place  of  "  unto  the  end  of  the  world  "  ;  2  in  Chap- 
ter XXIX,  section  8,  by  reading  "condemnation" 
for  "  damnation  "  ;  and  5  in  Chapter  XXX,  section  2, 
in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  keys. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  text  of  the  Con- 
fession, for  which  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  desire 
has  been  expressed,  vour  committee  also  find  that 
8  or  4  presbyteries  desire  to  see  in  the  Confession 
a  more  explicit  statement  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will ;  71  presbyteries  have  said  that  thev  wish  to  see 
in  our  Confession  of  Faith  a  more  explicit  declaration 
of  the  love  ot  God  to  the  world  than  it  now  contains ; 
44  presbyteries  desire  the  insertion  in  the  Confession 
of  a  statement  that  will  recognize  the  Church's  duty 
to  evangelize  the  world;  and  4  presbyteries  have 
asked  for  the  insertion  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  Con- 
Icssion  on  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  may  mention  also  that  1  prcsbyteir  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  if  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  concerning  a  revision  of  the 
Confession,  every  synod  in  the  Church  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  committee ;  and  further  that  1  pres- 
bytery has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  question 
conoeming  the  mode  of  amending  the  Confession  of 


Faith  should  be  settled  before  any  overture  upon  the 
subjeot  is  transmitted  to  the  presbyteries. 

Provision  was  made  concerning  methods  of 
amendment  in  the  following  report  proposing  a 
new  chapter  in  the  Form  of  Government,  which 
was  adopted  for  transmission  as  an  overture  by 
the  presbyteries : 

CUAPTEB  XXin— OF  AHINDlIElTrS. 

Bectiov  1.  Amendments  or  alterations  of  the  Form 
of  Government,  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  Directory 
for  Worship  majr  be  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  presbyteries,  out  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the 
Church  unless  a  mi^'ority  of  all  the  presbyteries  ap- 
prove thereof  in  writing. 

S£o.  2.  Amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  may 
be  proposed  to  the  presbyteries  by  the  General  As- 
senibly,  but  shall  not  be  obligatory^  on  the  Church 
^unless  they  shall  be  approved  in  writing  by  two  thirds 
of  all  the  presbyteries  and  agreed  to  and  enacted  by 
the  next  ensuing  General  Assembly,  and  the  written 
votes  of  the  presbyteries  shall  be  returned  to  that  As- 
sembly. 

Bko.  8.  Before  any  amendments  or  alterations  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  or  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  presbyteries,  the  General  Assembly 
shall  appoint  to  consider  the  subject  a  committee  of 
ministers  and  ruling  ciders,  in  number  not  less  than 
fifteen,  of  whom  not  more  than  two  shall  be  from  any 
one  Bvnod,  and  the  committee  shall  report  its  reoom- 
menoiBtions  to  the  General  Assembly  next  ensuing  for 
action. 

Sec.  4.  No  alteration  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  chapter  for  amending  or  altering  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  or  of 
this  tburth  section  shall  be  made  unless  an  overture 
fh)m  the  General  Assembly  submitting  the  proposed 
alterations  shall  be  transmitted  to  all  thepresoyteries, 
and  be  approved  in  writing  by  two  thirds  of  their 
number,  and  be  agreed  to  and  er  acted  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Sbo.  5.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  transmit  to  the  presbyteries,  for  approval  or 
diBapproval,  any  overture  respecting  amcnaments  or 
alterations  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  same  General  Assembly  by  one 
third  of  all  the  presbyteries.  In  such  cases  the  over- 
ture shall  be  formulated  and  transmitted  by  the  Gen< 
eral  Assembly  receiving  the  same  to  the"  presbyteries 
for  their  action,  subject,  as  to  all  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, to  theprovisions  of  the  foregoing  sections. 

DEO.  6.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  General 
Assembly  that  any  propose<l  amendments  or  altera- 
tions of  the  Form  of  Government.  Book  of  Discipline, 
and  Directonr  of  Worship  shall  nave  received  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  the  presoyteries,  tlie  General  Assem- 
bly shall  declare  such  amendments  or  alterations  to 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  same  shall  immediately 
go  into  effect. 

Seo.  7.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  affect  the  rights  of  two  tnirds  of  the  presbvteries 
to  propose  ainendments  or  alterations  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  the  Laiger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  or  of 
the  General  Asuembfy  to  agree  to  and  enact  the  same. 

The  Committee  on  Christian  Unity  reported 
concerning  correspondence  between  itself  and 
the  commissions  representing  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  the  Congregational  churches. 
Concerning  the  four  propositions  set  forth  by  the 
Episcopalians,  through  their  House  of  Bishop's, 
in  1886,  the  first — concerning  the  acceptance  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  the  revealed  word  of  God — offered  no 
difficulties;  as  to  the  second — conceniing  creeds 
— the  Church  would  l>e  willing  to  accept  the  Ni- 
cene  Creed  as  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  faith,  though  not  as  embracing  all  that  is 
important,  but  was  not  willing  to  give  up  its 
attachment  to  the  Westminister  Confession ;  the 
third  proposition — relating  to  the  two  sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be  admin- 
istered with  the  unfailing  use  of  the  Lord's  words 
land  the  institution  of  the  elements  ordained  bv 
him — was  acceptable ;  and  the  fourth,  which 
concerns  the  historic  episcopate,  could  also  be 
accepted  as  understood  by  Presb3rterians.  The 
report  deprecated  the  multiplication  of  churches 
in  towns  and  villages  by  different  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  beyond  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  sustain  them.  The  General  Assembly  accept- 
ed and  approved  the  views  embodied  in  the*  re- 
port ;  invited  a  continuance  of  negotiations  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  negotiations 
with'  other  bodies ;  expressed  its  cordial  assent 
to  the  principles  of  inter-denominational  comitv, 
with  the  wisn  that  harmony  and  mutual  consia- 
eration  might  prevail  between  its  representatives 
and  those  of  otner  Christian  bodies  wherever  they 
might  be  brought  in  contact:  and  approved  of 
the  principle  of  federation  as  a  step  toward  a 
closer  union  of  Christian  bodies.  Presbyteries 
composed  of  colored  members,  whose  applications 
to  the  boards  had  been  hitherto  requirea  to  be  in- 
dorsed by  Preedmen's  Board,  were  authorized  to 
make  them  directly  to  the  boards,  and  on  the  same 
footing  with  other  presbyteries.  An  overture 
was  proposed  for  submission  to  the  presbvteries, 
constituting  the  order  of  deaconnesses.  A  paper 
was  adopted  defining  what  constitutes  a  proper- 
ly organized  Presbyterian  church.  It  shall  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  communicants,  together  with 
their  offspring,  associated  on  the  principles  of 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  ana  Form 
of  Government,  who  have  chosen  ruling  elders 
and  deacons  under  the  direction  of  the  presby- 
tery, by  which  a  moderator  is  appointed  until  the 
congregation  shall  call  a  pastor.  In  case  the 
body  has  no  suitable  persons  to  serve  as  ruling 
elders  and  deacons,  the  church  is  reported  as  in 
an  imperfect  condition,  and  is  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  presbytery.  Resolutions  on  the 
importance  of  the  public  schools  and  of  moral 
training  within  them,  embodied  the  declara- 
tion that  as  the  Bible  is  the  source  of  the  highest 
moral  training,  its  exclusion  from  the  public 
schools  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
national  welfare. 

II.  Presbyterian  Chareh  in  the  United 
States  (Southern). — The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  for  1890,  in 
connection  with  which  are  given,  for  comparison, 
the  summaries  for  1889  and  1874,  showing  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  seventeen  years : 


Synods 

Preebyteries 

Candiaates 

Mlnistora 

Churches 

Number  of  ruilDf?  elders . . 

Number  of  deacons 

Added  on  examination  — 

Total  communicants 

Number  of  adulta  baptized. 
Number  of  infknts  baptized 
Baptized  non-communic'ts 

Teachers  in  S.  8.,  etc 

Pupils  in  8.  8.,  etc 


1874. 


1889. 


12 

64 

199 

972 

1J64 


7,129 

10^956 

2,017 

4,249 


18 

68 

817 

1,145 

2,821 

7.254 

5,215 

9.501 

l(n;742 

8,889 

4,971 


1890. 


18,486 
60,298  i     108,805 


n'sda  I 


18 

71 

868 

1,179 

2.400 

7,580 

6,611 

11,400 

168,791 

8,780 

5,811 

87,152 

18,618 

111,274 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1874. 

1889. 

1890. 

Bu5tentatloD     

$55,986 

955,120 

fti»i»ft 

EvanireHsac 

44.16fi               eUAAS 

Invaildftind 

Foreign  miBsloos  

Educi^on 

9,9i8        i2;ii7         iiSDi 

28,956          82,786           89.6» 
51,360           54.^68             ilv991 

Publication 

Tuscaloosa  Institute 

Church  erection 

Presbyterlal 

Pastors*  salaries 

1^808 

:::::: 

'484,164 

896,641 

68,681 

8348 

5,7&9 

8,461 

14,805 

665,724 

668,155 

116,498 

9.016 
6J»0 
5t900 
14,63S 
689,686 
612.503 
126,962 

Total 

♦1,111,461 

11,616,126  1  |1.727,«« 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, including  contributions  for  the  Sustenta- 
tion.  Church  Erection,  Evangelistic,  Invalid, 
and  Colored  Evangelistic  funds,  were  $76,243,  or 
more  than  $13,000  larfi[er  than  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Aid  had  been  given  to  more  tiian 
200  ministers  laboring  in  weak  churches ;  in  the 
repair  of  86  churches ;  to  143  infirm  ministers 
and  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers^ 
and  to  two  white  and  21  colored  ministers  labor- 
ing among  the  colored  people.  Fifty-four  evan- 
gelists had  been  employed. 

Union  Theological  Seminarv  returned  25  stu- 
dents, with  a  considerable  fund  accumulated  to- 
ward the  endowment  of  a  fifth  professorship. 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  had  25  students, 
with  invested  funds  to  the  amount  of  $235,205, 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  $13,117.  The  Insti- 
tute for  the  Training  of  Colored  Ministers,  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  had  been  attended  by  29  stu- 
dents—  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist. 
The  first  colored  minister  to  Africa  from  this 
Church,  who  has  been  sent  to  the  Congo  Free 
State,  is  a  graduate  from  this  institute. 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions  had  been  $107,627,  or  $11,572  more 
than  those  of  any  previous  year.  Fourteen  new 
missionaries  had  oeeu  sent  out.  The  reports 
from  the  mission  fields — which  are  in  China, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Greece,  and  Italy — fur- 
nished the  following  numbers :  Of  American  mis- 
sionaries, 78 ;  of  native  helpers,  50 ;  of  mission 
stations,  18,  with  98  out-stations ;  of  communi- 
cants, 2,072,  of  whom  360  had  been  added  dur- 
ing the  year ;  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  1,207 ; 
of  pupils  in  day  schools,  845 ;  amount  of  contri- 
butions by  native  churches,  $4,317.  The  Indian 
mission,  with  600  communicants  in  addition  to 
those  enumerated  above,  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Home  Mission  Committee.  A  mission  had 
been  undertaken  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  to 
which  two  missionaries  had  already  sailed. 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Asheville,  N.  C, 
May  15.  The  Rev.  James  Park,  D.  D.,  was  cho- 
sen moderator.  A  revision  of  the  Directory  of 
Worship,  which  had  been  sent  down  to  the  pres- 
byteries by  the  previous  General  Assembly  was 
found  to  have  been  rejected  by  them,  having 
been  approved  by  only  23  out  of  the  71  presby- 
teries. This  subject  had  already  been  before  the 
Assembly  for  several  years.  The  revision,  with 
all  reports  and  overtures  upon  it,  were  referred 
to  an  enlarged  committee  which  was  instructed 
to  prepare  and  report  a  marriage  and  funeral 
service.  An  overture  respecting  voluntary  so- 
cieties sent  down  by  the  previous  General  As- 
sembly had  been  answered  by  68  presbyteries^ 
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of  which  89  presbyteries  expressed  themselves  as 
opposed  to  all  societies  except  local  ones  under 
the  control  of  the  sessions.  An  overture  asking 
whether  the  law  of  the  tithe  is  still  binding  on 
the  conscience  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion was  answered  by  68  presbyteries,  51  of 
which  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
binding,  while  10  thought  it  still  binding  either 
upon  the  church  or  the  individual,  or  botn.  The 
facts  were  spread  upon  the  minutes  without  fur- 
ther action.  The  permanent  Committee  on  the 
Sabbath  reported  that  though  in  some  places 
there  might  be  signs  of  improvement  in  the 
observance  of  the  day,  the  indications  on  the 
whole  were,  that  the  general  trend  was  in  the 
direction  of  looser  views  and  practices.  Out  of 
41  presbyteries  heard  from  less  than  one  dozen 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  anything 
like  manifest  improvement,  and  nearly  all  of 
these  confined  the  statement  to  church  members. 
After  mentioning  the  increase  of  Sunday  trains, 
excursions,  and  newspapers  as  contributing  to 
the  decadence  of  the  day,  the  report  says  that  all 
this  "  would  be  no  ground  for  discouragement 
were  it  not  for  the  aamaging  report  that  comes 
from  almost  everv  quarter,  that  the  public  con- 
veyances are  still  more  or  less  patronized  by 
church  members  on  the  Sabbath.  Until  pro- 
fessing Christians  shall  set  an  example  in  this 
respect  it  will  be  but  vain  for  us  to  expect  any- 
thing better  from  the  outside  world."  The  res- 
olutions adopted  protest "  against  all  profane  use 
of  this  sacred  day  in  the  following  of  any  secu- 
lar pursuits,  or  by  any  excursions  merely  for 
pleasure  so  called "  and  against  ministers  and 
officers  of  the  Church  using  public  conveyances 
for  travel  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  such  use  of  other 
conveyances  as  will  mar  their  usefulness  as  ex- 
amples; and  against  members  giving  counte- 
nance or  support  to  Sunday  papers.  A  report 
was  adopted  denouncing  the  lottery  as  "  an  un- 
mitigated evil  and  a  vicious  iniquity,"  and  ap- 
proving legal  measures  for  suppre^ing  it.  A 
report  on  tne  evangelization  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple declared  that  "  this  Church  has  always  ac- 
knowledged the  obligation  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  colored  people.  There  are  not  wanting 
evidences  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the  work. 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  marked 
enlargement  of  effort,  to  give  these  people  a  pure 
Gospel  and  all  the  advantages  of  our  system  of 
government."  The  Assembly  decided  to  put  a 
white  minister  in  the  field  to  visit  the  churches 
and  stimulate  increased  interest  and  liberality 
in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, and  to  organize  colored  Sunday-schools  and 
churches  wherever  practicable.  Assistance  was 
promised  to  the  colored  presbytery  in  Texas 
and  colored  churches  in  South  Carolina  and  else- 
where. Steps  were  taken  to  further  the  training 
of  woman  missionaries  under  appointment  before 
leaving  for  foreign  lands,  especially  in  medicine. 
111.  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  North 
America.  —  The  statistical  reports  of  this 
Church  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1890 
give  the  following  footings:  Number  of  minis- 
ters, 774,  of  whom  526  are  in  pastoral  charge ; 
of  licentiates,  58 ;  of  students,  71 ;  of  congrega- 
tions, 904 ;  of  pastoral  charges,  724 ;  of  mission 
stations,  151 ;  of  elders,  8,439 ;  of  communicants, 
103,921 ;  of  additions  by  profession,  7,025 ;  of 


baptisms,  4,528  of  infants  and  2,056  of  adults ; 
total  amount  of  contributions,  $1,134,223,  being 
an  average  of  $12.34  per  member:  number  of 
Sabbath-schools,  1,010,  with  10,260  officers  and 
teachers  and  92,580  pupils ;  contributions  of  Sab- 
bath-schools, $67,555. 

The  treasurers  of  the  several  funds  reported 
to  the  General  Synod  concerning,  their  condi- 
tion :  Theological  Seminary  Endowment  fund, 
$43,975 ;  Education  fund  (balance),  $621 ;  Sus- 
tenation  fund,  $10,205 ;  Domestic  Mission  fund 
(receipts  during  the  year),  $1,527 ;  Sabbath- 
school  Committee's  receipts  for  missionary  pur- 
poses, $1,683;  Foreign  Mission  fund,  $18,319 
on  hand.  A  bequest  of  $1,000  had  been  received 
from  the  estate  of  Thomas  Paley,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  receipts  of  the  ChurchExtension  So- 
ciety from  ordinary  sources  had  been  $37,504,  of 
which  $23,413  were  from  direct  contributions, 
and  its  total  income  was  $63,335.  The  payments 
had  amounted  to  $59,244.  Appropriations  had 
been  made  to  4  parsonages  and  18  congre^tions 
of  $22,004.  The  receipts  for  foreign  missions 
during  the  year  had  been  $100,539.  Fourteen 
new  missionaries  had  been  sent  out  Thirty- 
nine  churches,  with  2,971  communicants  and 
100  schools,  were  returned  from  the  mission  in 
Egypt,  and  10  churches,  with  6,597  communi- 
cants and  168  schools  from  the  mission  in  India. 

The  thirty-second  General  Assembly  met  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  28.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Watson,  D.  D.,  of  Egypt,  was  chosen  moderator. 
A  committee  to  whom  the  subject  of  demission 
of  the  ministry  had  be^n  referred  by  the  previous 
General  Assembly  reported  to  the  effect  that  or- 
dination is  for  life,  but  in  certain  cases  it  may  be- 
come clear  that  the  person  is  no  lonc^er  qualified 
for  the  work.  Presbyteries  should  then  act  with 
great  prudence,  and,  when  the  facts  indicate  that 
the  will  of  God  is  not  for  his  continuance  in  the 
work,  by  proper  means  release  him  from  the  of- 
fice. The  subject  was  referred  to  a  specif  com- 
mittee, which  in  its  report  sustained  the  legality 
of  the  release  of  a  minister  from  the  office  when 
he  has.  under  what  he  believes  to  be  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  ceased  from  ministerial  work  and 
engaged  in  secular  pursuits.  The  oversight  and 
care  of  the  presbytery,  it  held,  do  not  cease  with 
the  minister's  ordination ;  the  power  to  ordain 
on  the  evidence  of  God's  will  necessarily  con- 
tinues as  a  power  to  withdraw  the  ordination 
when  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  God's  will  that 
the  man  ordained  shall  not  continue  in  the  of- 
fice. This  may  occur  under  the  person's  con- 
scientious conviction  of  the  fact,  by  nis  becoming 
entangled  in  secular  pursuits,  or  it  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  presbytery.  The  subject  was 
referred  with  the  committee's  report  to  the  next 
General  Assembly.  In  view  of  the  proposed 
union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformea  Church 
missions  in  India  into  a  single  church,  the  As- 
sembly determined  to  maintain  the  integritv  of 
its  own  mission  and  of  the  doctrines  of  which  it 
stands  as  a  representative,  and  withheld  ap- 
proval from  the  basis  of  union.  The  General 
Assembly  had  some  years  ago  withdrawn  from 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  Representatives  of 
the  Alliance  were  given  a  hearing  to  invite  it  to 
return,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  relations  of  this  Churcn  to  the  Alliance 
and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly.    ITie 
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Committee  on  Union  with  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Churches  reported  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference that  had  been  held  on  the  subject  with 
the  committees  of  those  bodies. 

A  committee  of  five  members  was  appointed 
to  meet  with  committees  of  the  two  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Churches  or  of  either  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  basis  of  union.  An 
overture  allowing  the  licensure  of  students  of 
theology  at  the  end  of  the  second  year's  study  in 
the  Assembly,  having  been  apj)roved  by  the  vote 
of  the  Church,  was  enacted  into  a  permanent 
law;  but  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  law  that 
a  third  session  shall  be  spent  at  the  seminary 
after  licensure.  Unlicensed  students  were  en- 
joined from  accepting  appointments  to  preach 
while  in  attendance  at  the  seminary.  Overtures 
prohibiting  the  licensure  of  students  of  theology 
who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and  over- 
tures relating  to  the  ordination  of  tobacco-using 
men  as  elders  had  been  rejected  by  the  vote  of 
the  Church.  The  presbyteries  were,  however, 
advised  to  take  the  use  of  tobacco  into  serious 
consideration  in  determining  the  fitness  of  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  the,ministry ;  and  ruling 
elders  to  consider  the  influence  of  their  example 
in  the  matter.  Provision  was  made  for  deter- 
mining the  proper  presbyterial  connection  of 
such  congregations  of  freed  men  as  have  been  or- 
ganized beyond  the  defined  limits  of  existing 
presbyteries. 

IT.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  (Sy- 
nod).— This  Church  has,  accordinc:  to  the  sta- 
tistical reports  made  to  the  Synoa  of  1890, 124 
congregations,  nearly  11,000  communicants,  and 
151  Sabbath-schools,  with  12,000  pupils.  The 
mission  among  the  colored  people  of  Alabama 
had  been  extended  during  the  year,  the  number 
of  home-mission  stations  had  been  increased, 
new  teachers  had  been  appointed  to  the  mission 
among  the  Indians,  a  farmer  had  been  stationed 
there,  and  a  mission  house  had  been  built.  Two 
congregations  and  a  presbytery  had  been  organ- 
ized in  the  Syrian  Mission. 

The  Synod  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  June 
4.  The  propositions  for  union  with  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  were  rejected.  The  subordinate 
courts  were  directed  to  see  that  the  law  of  the 
Church  in  reference  to  voting  for  civil  officers 
be  enforced.  An  order  was  passed  that  here- 
after discussions  in  the  magazines  of  the  Church 
leading  to  the  expression  of  opinions  that  are 
contrary  to  the  law  and  order  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  body  be  not  allowed.  A  resolution 
to  rescind  the  rule  forbidding  the  admission  of 
ministers  of  other  churches  to  Reformed  Presby- 
terian pulpits  was  lost.  •  A  synodical  commun- 
ion was  appointed  to  be  held  in  1891,  at  which 
the  covenant  sworn  to  in  1871  should  be  re- 
subscribed  to.  The  Synod  decided  to  establish 
missions  in  xVfrica  and  (■hinaassoon  as  possible. 
A  fund  of  $4,000  had  already  been  obtained  for 
the  mission  in  China. 

Y.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch  (Gen- 
eral Synod). — The  (icnoral  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  mot  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  May  21.  The  Rev.  R.  Blair  was  chosen 
moderator.  The  Committee  on  Union  reported 
concerning  a  conference  which  had  l)een  held 
with  a  committee  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  January,  1890,  submit- 


ting the  propositions  which  had  been  presented 
by  the  committees  of  the  respective  bodies.  The 
proposition  of  the  committee  of  the  General  Syn- 
od suggested  that  the  whole  Reformeid  Presby- 
terian Church  place  itself  in  the  position  defined 
in  the  declarations  of  1832,  leaving  the  quefstion 
of  application  to  different  cases  to  be  settled  as 
the  cases  might  come  up.  The  position  of  the 
committee  was  approved,  and  a  delegation  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in 
New  York,  with  instructions  to  convey  to  that 
body  the  unwillingness  of  the  General  Synod  to 
accept  the  paper  presented  by  the  Sj-nod's  com- 
mittee, for  the  reasons  that  it  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  terms  of  communion  of  either 
school ;  that  in  declaring  the  government  of  the 
State  and  nation  under  immoral  law  it  was 
establishing  a  new  standard  of  doctrine ;  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  prior 
to  the  division ;  and  that  the  Reformed  Pres^by- 
terian  Church,  as  a  whole,  had  never  declared 
any  position  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  signs  of  the  times  recognized  the  existence 
of  many  reasons  for  official  church  thanksgiving, 
and  recommended  the  observance  of  the  nation- 
al Thanksgiving  Day  as  the  Church  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  a 
convention  in  behalf  of  church  union  to  be  held 
in  the  fall.  The  subject  of  **  the  Token,"  coming 
over  from  the  previous  Svnod  on  a  question  <3 
allowing  sessions  to  decide  for  their  several  con- 
gregations was  indefinitely  postponed. 

YI.  Camberland  PresbjrterUn  Charch.— 
The  statistical  re^wrts  of  this  Church  made  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1890,  give  the 
following  footings:  Number  of  ministers,  1,547; 
of  congregations,  2,546;  of  members,  138,554; 
number  of  additions  during  the  year  on  profes- 
sion, 14,356;  of  baptisms,  9,171  of  adults  and 
14,256  of  infants ;  number  of  members  of  Sunday- 
schools.  74,576.  Whole  amount  of  contributions, 
$553,033 ;  value  of  church  property,  $2,420,500. 

The  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  year  were  balanced  at  $3,308.  A  consider- 
ably larger  number  of  churches  had  contributed 
to  its  funds  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Fifty- 
four  students  had  been  aided,  with  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $2,435.  There  were  193  ministerial 
students  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Church. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Re- 
lief, now  in  the  ninth  year  of  its  operations,  had 
been  $10,306.  It  had  aided  80  cases  of  ministers, 
widows,  and  orphans  in  the  total  sum  of  $6,600. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missions  had 
been:  For  foreign  missions,  $19,276;  for  home 
missions,  $11,080;  for  church  erection,  $2,503; 
and  other  receipts,  $6,708;  making  in  all,  $39,566. 
The  foreign  mission  is  in  Japan. 

The  sixtieth  General  Assembly  met  at  Union 
City,  Tenn.,  May  15.  The  Rev.  E.  G.  Mcl.«an 
was  chosen  moderator.  The  Assemblv  was  ad- 
dressed by  a  corresponding  delegate  of  the  Col- 
ored Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  who  said 
that  that  body,  set  off  twenty  years  before  as  a 
separate  organization,  had  grown  from  1  pres- 
bytery to  20  presbyteries,  with  225  ministers, 
125  licentiates,  20  candidates,  and  20,0()0  eoin- 
inunicants.  The  attention  of  the  Assembly  was 
drawn  to  the  doctrine  respecting  the  atonement 
taught  in  a  book  on  sotenology,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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S.  O.  Busney,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  Cumberland  University.  The  examination  in 
the  case  resulted  in  the  decision  that  no  action 
need  be  taken  upon  it.  Another  case  of  heresy 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Ward,  who  had  been 
tried  and  excommunicated  by  the  presbytery  of 
Lexington,  Mo.,  for  teaching  that  Mr.  George  J. 
Sweinfurth,  of  Rockford,  111.,  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  She  was  permitted  to  explain  her  views 
to  the  Assembly,  after  which  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  confirmed.  The  exact  stand- 
ing of  elders  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in 
this  Church  for  several  years.  An  overture  pre- 
sented to  the  present  Assembly,  declaring  that 
while  the  offices  of  elder  and  deacon  are  perpetual, 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  may  be  restricted 
to  a  given  period  was  rejected.  A  proposition  so 
to  change  the  general  regulations  of  tne  Church 
as  to  confine  the  office  of  moderator  to  ordained 
ministers,  was  rejected.  A  minute  was  adopted 
defining  the  phrase  •*  fully  consecrated  to  the 
active  duties  of  the  Church,  which  describes 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  may  receive  aid 
from  the  Disabled  Ministers'  fund.  The  As- 
sembly decided  that  while  it  did  not  exclude 
those  who  engaged  in  occupations  outside  of 
preaching  for  considerations  of  health  or  tem- 
porary circumstances  and  the  better  to  enable 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  it  was  intended  to 
exclude  those  who  made  anv  secular  employment 
their  primary  business,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  only  incidental.  Measures  were  considered 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  publishing 
house  and  of  the  periodicals  of  the  Church ;  for 
improving  the  organization  and  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  Sunday-schools ;  and  for  secur- 
ing reports  to  the  General  Assembly  from  all  the 
literary  schools.  More  than  half  of  the  $2,000 
pledged  to  the  colored  school  at  Bowling  Green, 
ky.,  oy  the  preceding  General  Assembly  had  been 
paid  in.  Resolutions  were  passed  urging  a  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  emphasizing  the 
duty  of  every  member  "  to  use  every  means  sanc- 
tioned by  his  own  enlightened  judgment  as  laud- 
able, for  securing,  as  soon  as  possible,  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  nefarious  liquor  traffic";  and 
•every  minister  in  charge  of  a  congregation  was 
requested  to  preach  during  the  year  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance,  setting  forth  that  complicity 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  in  dealing  with 
them,  as  a  beverage,  is  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tian character. 

VII.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.— 
The  statistical  returns  of  this  Church,  presented 
tfi  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  represent  1,920 
churches,  which  have  sitting  accommodations  for 
454,207  persons,  and  give :  Number  of  communi- 
■cants,  157.990 ;  additions  during  the  year  on  pro- 
fession of  faith.  11,302;  amount  paid  for  sti- 
pends, $777,199 ;  total  contributions  for  congre- 
gational purposes.  $1,640,814 :  total  contributions 
lor  all  purposes,  $2,054,951,  or  $24.72  per  family 
and  $13  per  member.  Reports  from  1,718  Sab- 
bath-schools gave  the  number  of  officers  and 
teachers  as  15,434.  and  of  pupils  as  139,135. 

The  receipts  of  the  Prencn  Evangelization  Com- 
mittee for  the  vear  had  been  $53,000.  Thirty- 
nine  mission  schools  were  returned,  having  1,020 
pupils.  The  school  at  Point  aux  Trembles  had 
been  attended  by  143  pupils.  More  than  $8,000 
had  been  contributed  for  the  extension  of  the 


girl's  department.  Buildings  have  been  bought 
at  Ottawa,  at  an  expense  of  $20,000,  for  Coligny 
College,  for  the  Christian  education  of  young 
women.  The  committee  also  returned  92  mis- 
sion stations,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
3,000  persons  and  1.337  communicant  members. 

The  Church  and  Manse  Building  fund  had 
during  the  past  seven  years  by  loan  and  dona- 
tion aided  in  the  erection  of  130  churches  and  20 
manses  in  the  Northwest. 

The  expenditures  for  home  missions  had  been 
$11,646  in  the  East  and  $40,087  in  the  West, 
while  the  mission  churches  of  the  two  sections 
had  contributed  respectively  $17,355  and  $58,025 
for  their  own  support.  The  missions  in  the  East 
included  2,503  rresbyterian  families  with  an  av- 
erage church  attendance  of  13,120 ;  those  in  the 
West  comprised  820  stations,  with  9,188  families 
and  11,517  communicants.  Sixty-one  congrepi- 
tions  in  the  East,  and  138  in  the  West  were  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  Augmentation  fund.  Together 
they  had  received  $47,748  in  aid. 

The  theological  colleges  at  Halifax,  Quebec, 
Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Winnipeg  returned  200 
students  with  65  members  of  graduating  classes. 

The  contributions  for  foreign  missions  amount- 
ed to  nearly  $105,000,  of  which  the  woman's  for- 
eign missionary  societies  furnished  nearly  $37,000. 
Thirty  ordained  missionaries,  25  women,  and 
nearly  150  native  preachers  were  employed  in 
missions  in  the  New  Hebrides,  Trinidaa,  Formo- 
sa, Honan  (China),  Central  India,  and  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwestern  Territories.  Eight  mis- 
sionaries had  been  added  to  the  staff.  A  new 
mission  was  to  be  begun  among  the  Jews  in 
Palestine. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Ottawa,  June. 
The  R«v.  Dr.  John  Laing  was  chosen  moderator. 
The  question  of  the  recognition  of  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  on  which  the  previous 
General  Assembly  had  taken  action  favorable  to 
tolerance,  arose  again  on  the  application  of  a 
church  for  leave  to  receive  a  minister  of  another 
church  who  had  contracted  such  a  marriage. 
The  application  was  held  over,  penfling  the  ac- 
tion of  the  presbyteries  on  a  resolution  sent 
down  to  them  to  the  effect  that  "  the  discipline 
of  the  church  shall  not  be  exercised  with  regard 
to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or  a 
deceased  wife's  niece."  The  Committee  on  the 
Defense  of  Civil  and  Religious  Rights  reported, 
congratulating  the  frienas  of  equal  rights  on 
what  had  been  accomplished  in  one  year,  on  the 
check  that  had  been  given  to  the  oppressions  of 
ultramontanism,  and  on  the  improved  tone  of 
public  and  parliamentary  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
commit  the  Church  to  the  earnest  and  persistent 
advocacy  of  reforms,  including  the  complete 
separation  of  Church  and  state,  each  to  he  mde- 
pendent  in  its  own  sphere — a  free  church  in  a 
free  state ;  the  abolition  of  all  grants  from  the 
public  exchequer  for  ecclesiastical  or  sectarian 
purposes ;  the  abolition  of  compulsory  tithes  and 
other  ecclesiastical  dues,  at  present  collected  in 
the  Province  of  Quel>ec  by  civil  process ;  and  the 
abrogation  of  clauses  in  the  order  of  precedence 
for  the  Dominion  which  recognize  Roman  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastics  and  ignore  the  great  Protestant 
churches.  The  committee  was  reappointed,  with 
authority  to  take  any  action  deemed  proper  to 
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resist  any  further  assaults  upon  civil  and  relig- 
ious rights,  and  to  consider  what  practical  action 
can  be  taken,  in  concert  with'other  Presbyterian 
churches,  in  the  matter,  and  to  secure  the  reforms 
already  agreed  upon.  The  committee  on  Chris- 
tian iJ^nion,  especially  with  the  Episcopal  and 
the  Methodist  Churches,  having  reported  no  ad- 
vance since  the  fraternal  conferences  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  reappointed,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  expressing  the  opinion  that  while 
the  Nicene  Creed  is  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to 
begin  negotiations  with  a  view  to  union,  it  is 
not  a  sufficiently  full  statement  of  Christian  faith 
and  doctrine;  and  that  "the  historic  episco- 
pate "  is  accepted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
narmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment regarding  the  office  bearers  of  the  Church. 
The  committee  was  further  instructed,  if  cor- 
porate union  can  not  at  present  be  secured,  to 
consider  the  question  of  establishing  such  rela- 
tions with  the  other  churches  "  as  may  prepare 
the  way  for  fuller  organic  union  hereafter.  The 
position  which  the  Assembly  should  take  upon 
temperance  was  much  debatea,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

This  Assembly  believes  that  the  general  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  is  a  source  of  terrible  and  enor- 
mous evils ;  that  it  blights  the  prospects,  destroys  the 
health  and  character,  and  ruins  the  soul  of  the  indi- 
vidual; that  it  mars  the  happiness,  wastes  the  re- 
sources, and  degrades  the  life  of  the  family ;  that  it 
lowers  the  moral  sentiment  and  endangers  the  peace 
and  safety  of  society ;  that  it  greatly  increases  Uie 
number  of  '*  lapsed*  masses,"  intensifies  every  evil, 
and  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  crime ;  that  it  not  only 
hinders  most  seriously,  and  in  many  ways,  but  antag- 
onizes the  Church  in  her  work  of  upliftinj^  the  race 
and  winning  souls  for  Christ,  and  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  organization  of  Young  Peoples*  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor  in  all  congregations  was 
recommended,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  con- 
stitutions thereof  should  he  approved  by  the  ses- 
sions. An  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  In- 
dore,  Central  India,  concerning  the  proposed 
union  of  Presbyterian  churches  there,  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  was 
mstructed  more  fully  to  consider  it  and  advise 
the  missionaries  in  the  matter. 

VIII.  Chnrch  of  Scotland.— The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  met  in  Edin- 
burgh, May  22.  The  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd  was 
chosen  moderator.  The  Committee  on  Statistics 
reported  the  number  of  communicants  at  581,568, 
showing  an  increase  of  5,723.  The  amount  of 
contributions  for  the  year  had  been  £354,480, 
and  the  seat  rents  had  returned  £64,814,  making 
the  entire  income  of  the  Church  £419,295.  The 
committee  of  the  Endowment  fund  returned  a 
total  income  of  £10,715.  Three  new  parishes 
had  been  endowed,  bringing  the  whole  number 
erected  and  endowed  under  the  scheme  up  to 
366,  at  a  total  cost  of  £1,320,700.  The  Patron- 
age Compensation  Committee  still  had  on  its 
roll  139  parishes  for  which  compensation  was 
claimed.  The  contributions  for  this  cause  showed 
a  slight  increase,  and  amounted  to  £1,282.  The 
income  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  had 
been  £10,042.  It  had  the  care  of  75  mission  sta- 
tions, with  80  mission  churches,  having  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  15,467  persons,  to  which  grants 


of  £3,185  were  voted.  The  capital  of  the  Aged 
and  Infirm  Ministers'  fund  stood  at  £28,427, 
showing  an  increase  of  £1,862.  The  contribu- 
tions for  the  year  were  £3,230.  The  income  of 
the  Jewish  Mission  had  been  £7,803,  as  compared 
with  £4.851  in  the  previous  year.  Special  ac- 
counts were  given  of  the  work  of  the  mission  in 
Alexandria  and  Smyrna.  The  contributions  for 
foreign  missions  had  been  £22,421,  showing  an 
increase  of  £6,272.  Nine  hundred  persons  had 
been  baptized  in  the  missions.  Including  the 
income  of  the  Ladies'  Association  and  the 
amounts  obtained  in  India,  the  whole  mission- 
ary income  of  the  Church  was  £30,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Temper- 
ance, there  were  in  the  Church  222  temperanoe 
associations,  with  25,000  members.  A  letter 
from  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
England  reported  a  slight  increase  of  members 
there.  The  most  prominent  subject  discussed 
by  the  Assembly  was  the  movement  for  disestab- 
lishment In  reference  to  it  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  that  in  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  view  of  the  momentous  issue 
raised,  the  Assembly  authorize  its  Committee  on 
Church  Interests  to  take  action  to  inform  the 
people  of  Scotland  on  the  subject,  to  promote 
defensive  organizations,  and  to  appeal  for  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  defense.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  with  reference  to  the  Universities 
bill,  pledging  the  Assembly  to  efforts  to  secure 
the  retention  of  the  divinity  faculties  in  the 
Scottish  universities,  and  declaring  that  the  com- 
bination of  the  Scottish  churches  in  theological 
teaching  and  the  university  system  would  be  best 
brought  about  by  a  measure  for  making  the  di- 
vinity halls  of  other  Christian  bodies  part  of  the 
universities.  A  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  statement  as  to  the  practice  throughout  the 
Church  in  public  worsnip  and  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrament  reported  that  a  great  many 
changes  seemed  to  have  been  introduced  within 
recent  years,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
services  was  probably  greater  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period.  The  time  appeared  to  have  come 
when  the  Church  should  consider  the  subject, 
and  when  the  law  and  practice  should  be  brought 
into  closer  harmony. 

IX.  Free  Charch  of  Scotland.— The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met 
in  Edinburgh  May  21.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  average  annual  income 
of  the  Church  for  the  decade  1880  to  1890  had 
been  £607,000.  The  increase  of  income  had  been 
steady  since  1850.  The  Education  Committee 
had  received  £4,290.  The  Widows'  and  Orphans* 
funds  had  been  increased  during  the  year  by 
£18.777 ;  the  capital  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Min- 
isters* fund  by  £20,849 ;  and  the  Sustentation  fund 
to  £1,452. 

Grants  had  been  made  from  the  Church  Exten- 
sion and  Building  fund  of  £2,264  for  building 
and  £1,665  for  rebuilding.  The  funds  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee  had  suffered  a  slight 
diminution.  The  income  for  foreign  missions  had 
been  £96,107,  or,  if  Jewish  and  Continental  mis- 
sions were  also  included,  £113,431 .  The  missions 
retunied  26  stations  with  181  branch  stations,  133 
European  missionaries,  684  native  agents,  6,620 
communicants,  496  baptized  in  1889,  and  326 
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schools,  with  28,826  pupils.  In  the  discussion 
over  the  report  of  the  committee.  Prof.  Lindsay 
expressed  the  conviction,  as  the  result  of  a  visit 
to  the  missions  in  India,  that  the  Educational 
missions,  while  their  results  in  conversions  might 
have  been  few,  were  the  only  ones  that  had  met 
anv  success  among  caste  Hindus. 

Overtures  and  representations  against  alleged 
unorthodox  doctrines  declared  and  taught  by 
Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  of  the  Free  Church  College 
(see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1889),  and  also 
against  declarations  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce,  another 
theolo|fical  professor,  were  referred  to  the  colleee 
committee.  Its  report  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Doas 
expressed  the  opinion  that  his  writings  did  not 
afford  ground  for  instituting  a  process  against 
him  for  teaching  what  was  at  variance  with  the 
standards  of  the  Church,  but  nevertheless  the 
committee  recognized  the  existence  of  causes  for 
profound  anxiety  in  connection  with  these  writ- 
ings,  which  had  been  felt  by  so  many  estimable 
office  bearers  and  members  of  the  Church,  arising 
in  part  from  the  startling  and  unguarded  man- 
ner in  which  Dr.  Dods  had  in  some  cases  ex- 
pressed himself. 

Five  motions  were  offered  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  case  should  be  disposed  of.  Of  these, 
the  motion  of  Dr.  Adam,  substantially  represent- 
ing the  views  of  the  committee,  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  357  against  274  votes  cast  in  favor  6t 
the  motion  proposed  by  the  friends  of  Dr.  Dods. 
Dr.  Adam's  motion,  which  the  Assembly  made 
its  own,  expressed  approval  of  the  report ;  but 
in  view  of  the  questions  which  had  been  raised 
by  certain  passages  in  Dr.  Dods's  writings,  pro- 
nounced it  necessary  to  declare  that  the  Church 
holds  immovably  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  our 
Ijord^s  divinity,  and  highly  disapproves  of  all 
representations  which  tend  to  lower  the  sense  of 
its  vital  importance  in  the  minds  of  many  hearers 
of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  Church  adheres  stead- 
fastly to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment as  laid  down  in  her  standards ;  that  the 
Church  firmly  believes  that  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  is  not  only  an  incontestably  proved  fact, 
but  one  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Christian  system :  and  that  the  Church  continues 
to  hold  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  "  all  given 
by  the  inspiration  of  God  to  be  the  rule  of  faith 
and  life."  While  acknowledging  Dr.  Dods's  strong 
declaration  of  adherencb  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  Assembly  reminded  him  and  the 
Christian  professors  generally  that  the  primarv 
duty  devolving  on  them  in  their  responsible  of- 
fices was  to  defend  and  teach  the  Church's  faith 
as  embodied  in  the  Confession. 

In  the  case  of  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  the  Assembly, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Balfour — which 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  892  to  237  votes  for 
remitting  the  case  to  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
— approved  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  the 
college  committee  in  finding  no  grounds  against 
him  for  teaching  doctrines  opposed  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Church ;  but  it  also  declared : 

1.  With  respect  to  the  inspiration  of  the  goapels  and 
to  the  reliable  character  of  their  reports  as  to  the  life 
and  ministry  of  the  Blessed  Lord,  the  Assembly  find 
that  by  want  of  due  care  in  his  modes  of  statement  and 
by  bis  manner  of  handlinff  debated  (questions  as  to  the 
motives  and  methods  of  the  evan^lists  Dr.  Bruoe  has 
given  some  ground  for  the  misunderAandings  and  pain- 


ftil  impressions  which  have  existed ;  2.  With  respect 
to  Dr.  Brace's  doctrinal  positions,  and  his  statements 
about  the  svstem  of  the  (jhristian  faith,  the  Assembly 
find  grouna  for  reminding  Dr.  Bruce  that  in  endeavor- 
ing to  state  atre8h  the  bearing  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 
and  in  setting  forth  aspirations  after  fresh  light  upon 
the  matter  or  the  teaching  received  among  us,  he  was 
bound  to  express  himsell  not  only  with  essential  loy- 
alty to  the  Church's  faith  professed  bv  him,  along 
with  all  his  brethren,  but  also  to  make  that  continued 
loyalty  evident  to  the  world.  The  motion  closed  with 
the  words :  "  The  Assembly  cordially  recognize  the 
good  gifts  which  Dr.  Bruce  Dt»  brought  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  in  the  line  of  theological  literature  and 
otherwise,  as  well  as  those  which  distinguished  Dr. 
Dods,  whose  case  was  before  the  Assembly  at  a  former 
diet  They  assure  those  brethren  of  the  "Assembly's 
earnest  desire  for  their  acceptance  and  success  in 
the  important  work  which  the  Church  has  intrusted 
to  them." 

The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  reported  that  it  had  been  chiefly 
occupied  in  gathering  information  on  the  prac- 
tice obtaining  in  Presbyterian  and  non-Presby- 
terian churches  with  reference  to  creeds  and 
creed  subscription.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  thought  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
give  speedy  relief  to  consciences  by  a  relaxation 
of  the  present  formula.  Others  held  that  the 
various  points  of  difficulty  tabulated  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
topics  mi^ht  be  emoraced  in  a  declaratory  act — 
not  as  being  absolutely  committed  to  the  ulti- 
mate passing  of  such  an  act,  but  as  contemplat- 
ing the  possibility  or  probability  of  that  being  the 
issue.    The  latter  view  had  prevailed. 

Concerning  overtures  relative  to  union  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  minute 
of  the  Synod  of  that  body  on  the  subject,  the 
Assemblv  expressed  gratification ;  authorized  its 
Home  Mission  Committee  to  meet  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for 
the  consideration  of  measures  fitted  to  remedy 
overlapping  in  mission  work  and  to  promote 
union  m  thinly-populated  and  over-cnurched. 
districts ;  and  renewed  the  recommendations  of 
the  last  Assembly  to  promote  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  union  between  the  two  churches. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Connec- 
tion between  Church  and  State  took  notice  of 
the  various  events  having  a  bearing  on  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  disestablishment  that  had  oc- 
curred during  the  course  of  the  year,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  nad 
been  persuaded  that  justice  and  expediency  re- 
quired that  the  change  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  Church  would  be  disposed  to  be 
equally  appreciative  when  the  otherj)arty  should 
see  its  way  to  take  the  same  view.  The  situation 
had  now  reached  a  stage  in  which,  if  they  were 
in  earnest  about  it,  they  ought  to  commend  it  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  to  take  up  the  question. 
The  Assembly  declared  satisfaction  at  the  prog- 
ress that  had  been  made  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  disestablishment. 

X.  United  PresbTterlan  Chnrch  of  Scot- 
land.— The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church, 
made  to  the  Synod  in  May,  showed  that  the 
number  of  communicants  had  increased  during 
the  year  by  1,301,  and  that  congregational  in- 
comes were  larger  by  upward  of  £10,000.  The 
total  income  of  the  Synod  had  been  £83,142, 
against  £96,307  in  1888. 
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The  income  of  the  Foreign  Mission  fund  for 
the  year  had  been  £33,229.  On^  hundred  and 
seventeen  trained  agents  were  employed  in  the 
mission  fields,  of  whom  54  were  ordained  Eu- 
ropean missionaries.  The  96  congregations  re- 
turned an  aggregate  membership  of  14,899,  with 
2,75o  candidates  for  admission.  The  average 
annual  increase  of  members  in  the  native 
churches  since  1880  had  been  549.  A  report 
was  submitted  relative  to  the  educational  work 
in  India.  On  inquiring  of  the  missionaries  at 
Rajputana,  the  l)oard  found  their  unanimous 
testimony  to  be  that  the  educational  work  had 
proved  a  most  valuable  agency ;  that  care  had 
been  taken  all  along  to  give  special  and  system- 
atic scriptural  instruction  to  tne  native  teachers : 
and  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  mission  the  non-Christian 
teachers  had  not  been  known  to  exercise  over 
the  children  any  influence  adverse  to  Christian- 
ity. Most  of  them  were  themselves  inquirers 
after  the  truth  and  friends  of  the  mission. 

The  Synod  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  5.  The 
Rev.  James  Fleming  was  chosen  moderator. 
The  most  important  subject  of  discussion  roee 
upon  an  overture  asking  for  an  examination  into 
the  teaching  in  the  Theological  College.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  go  over  the  whole 
fjuestion  brought  up  by  the  overtures,  to  inquire 
into  the  present  condition  and  working  or  the 
college,  and  report  as  to  their  findings  to  the 
next  Assembly,  with  recommendations. 

The  report  on  disestablishment,  which  was 
approvetl  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Synod,  alTirmed  that  marked  progress  had  been 
made  on  the  subject  during  the  year.  Politicians 
recognized  in  it  a  question  which  could  no  longer 
be  omitted  from  their  councils,  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  alive  to  the  nearness  of  the 
crisis,  were  preparing  for  dealing  with  it.  The 
long  and  faithful  testimony  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  favor  of  voluntaryism  had 
its  reward  in  the  present  advanced  position  of 
the  question.  A  resolution  favoring  the  alx)Iition 
of  state  teaching  of  theology,  declared  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  the  Church  to  sanction 
the  idea  that  under  chairs  in  the  national  uni- 
versities theology  should  be  taught  in  an  undog- 
matic  way,  because  under  the  guise  of  undog- 
matic  teaching  things  detrimental  mi^ht  be 
introduced.  An  overture  in  favor  of  cultivating 
closer  relations  with  the  Free  Church  was  grate- 
fully received,  and  the  Home  Board  was  author- 
ized to  meet  with  a  committee  of  that  Church 
for  the  consideration  of  plans  of  co-operation. 

XI.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.-- 
The  General  Assembly  of  this  body  comprises 
557  congregations  and  037  ministers.  The  in- 
come of  the  Sustentation  fund  was  returned  at 
£22,811.  The  General  Assembly  met  in  Belfast, 
July  0.  The  Rev.  William  Park  was  chosen 
moderator.  The  principal  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  celebmtion  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
(-huroh,  July  9.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.VVilson ;  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Killen,  on 
the  *•  Story  of  the  Union  " :  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Hall,  of  New  York,  on  "Irish  Presbyterians  in 
other  Lands."  Deput  ies  were  received  from  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  confer  with  sister  churches 
on  the  subject  of  union. 


XII.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Engrluid.— 

The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church,  made  to 
the  Synod  in  May,  showed  that  the  number  of 
members  was  65,055.  The  income  of  the  Church 
for  the  year  had  been  £234,664.  The  Sustenta- 
tion fund  had  been  sufficient  for  the  division 
among  its  beneficiaries  of  a  surplus  beyond  the 
£200  equal  dividend.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
Sabbath-schools  was  78,490,  and  of  teachers  in 
the  same  7,840.  The  income  for  missions  had 
been  £20,654.  The  mission  in  China  returned 
20  European  ordained  missionaries,  10  medical 
missionaries,  16  women,  8  native  pastors,  108  na- 
tive evangelists,  41  theological  students,  43  or- 
'ganized  congregations,  87  preaching  stations, 
and  3,572  communicants.  The  English  Presbj-- 
tcrian  Church  was  the  most  visible  Church  m 
southern  China. 

The  Svnod  met  in  Liverpool,  April  29.  The 
Rev.  John  Thompson  was  chosen  moderator. 
The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  ta 
respond  to  the  overtures  of  the  Anglican  bishops^ 
on  Christian  union  reported  the  correspondence 
it  had  had  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  committee,  while  expressing  gratification 
that  the  Presbyterians  found  themselves  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Episcopalians  in  everything  which 
was  deemed  essential  in  regard  to  faith  and 
worship,  did  not  regard  the  suggested  basis  of 
union  as  going  so  far  in  the  definition  of  doc- 
trine as  was  desirable,  while  the  article  dealing 
with  the  "  historic  episcopate  *'  called  for  fuller 
explanation.  The  archbishop  had  replied  court- 
eously to  this  letter,  and  promised  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  English  oishops  at  their  next 
meeting.  Deputations  were  received  from  the 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Presb^ierian  Church 
of  Scotland  under  the  newly  established  fe<leral 
relations  with  these  churches  as  memljers  of  the 
court.  The  moderator  said  that  the  Synod  recog- 
nized this  federation  as  a  step  toward' the  federa- 
tion of  all  the  churches  in  the  north.  They  had 
all  wished  to  see  one  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
three  kingdoms,  if  not  forthe  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  The  new  articles  of  faith  (see  "  An- 
nual Cyclopaedia  "  for  1 888)  having  been  favorably 
passed  upon  by  the  presbyteries,  were  approved 
ny  the  Synod  as  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  held  and  taught  by  the  Church,  and 
were  authorized  to  be  publisHed  in  .such  form  as 
might  be  found  useful.  The  Synod  renewed  its 
instructions  to  the  committee  to  consider  whether 
any  change  should  be  made,  and.  if  so,  what 
change,  in  the  present  relations  of  the  Ghun*h 
or  of  its  office  tearers  to  the  subordinate  stand- 
ards, and  to  report  to  the  next  Synod.  It  was 
also  instructed  to  continue  the  preparation  of 
the  proposed  appendix  to  the  articles.  As  meas- 
ures for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  ministers, 
the  Synoti  recommended  visitation  of  congrega- 
tions in  behalf  of  presbyteries.  An  overture  re- 
lating to  the  tendency  to  introduce  questionable 
amusements  in  connection  with  the  Church  was 
referred  to  the  presbvteries. 

XIII.  The  Welsh  Calyinistic  Methodist 
Church. — There  were  returned  of  this  Church 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May, 
1,258  congregations,  1,474  churches,  542  school- 
rooms, 99  manses,  673  ministers,  4,833  elders, 
134,239  communicants,  and  283,629  adherents, 
with  187,393  members  of  Sunday-schools.    The 
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total  amount  of  collections  for  the  year  was 
$910,330.  The  reports  showed  that  there  had 
been  during  the  last  twenty  years  an  increase  in 
the  membership  of  41,811,  and  in  the  collections 
of  $818,215.  The  missions  of  this  Church  are 
in  Brittany  and  India.  The  Indian  mission  re- 
lumed 78  churches  and  6,054  members. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Liverpool,  May 
20.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands  presided  as  mod- 
erator. The  trustees  of  the  Jubilee  fund  of 
£20,000  which  the  Assembly  had  undertaken  to 
raise,  reported  that  nearly  half  of  the  sum  had 
l^en  obtained.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed,  declaring — 

That  this  Assembly,  representing  184,239  communi- 
cants and  288,629  aaherents,  desires  to  express  its 
strong  conviction  that  the  Buocess  of  spiritual  religion 
and  the  earnest  co-operation  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations in  the  great  warfare  apdnst  sin,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  social  ana  moral  v/elfare  of 
tbe  people,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom 
of  our  Iiord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  are  matl  v  hin- 
dered by  the  connection  between  the  Church  and  state 
in  the  principality,  and  also  that  this  relation  under 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  is  utterly  unjust. 
It  declares,  therefore,  its  belief  that  the  time  is  fully 
come  when  this  connection  should  be  severed.  While 
believing  this,  the  Assembly  sincerely  desires  the  true 
prospcnfcy  of  the  Church  as  a  reli^ous  institution,  and 
as  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Another  resolution  pledged  the  Assembly  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  principles  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  formation  of  a 
Welsh  Nonconformist  Union  was  approved  of, 
and  representatives  of  the  Assembly  were  ap- 
pointea  to  serve  upon  its  council. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  This  Church,  claim- 
ing apostolic  descent  through  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, has  encouraging  signs  of  continued  prosper- 
ity and  usefulness.  Eminently  conservative,  it 
strives,  through  uniform  adherence  to  law  and 
order,  in  the  use  of  the  ancient  creeds  and  litur- 

§ies,  as  well  as  of  sound,  wholesome  discipline,  to 
o  its  appointed  work  among  the  American  people. 
Speaking  generally,,  it  has  gono.  forward  dunng 
this  year  quietly,  and  with  as  little  friction  as  pos- 
sible arising  out  of  questions  still  in  great  measure 
unsettled.  We  refer  to  the  points  involved  in 
the  controversy  as  to  the  necessity  of  episcopal 
ordination  to  a  valid  ministry,  and  the  various 
changes  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Although  the  several 
Protestant  denominations  continue,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  manifest  unwillingness  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  regard  to 
the  "  historic  episcopate,"  yet  the  spirit  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  is  such  as  to  give  good 
hope  of  ultimately  reaching  a  conclusion  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  Considerable  license  is 
allowed  in  the  use  of  public  services  after  models 
hoped  or  expected  to  be  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1892,  and  various  clergymen 
and  churches  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
The  chief  sources  of  information  for  preparing 
the  present  article  are,  as  in  former  years,  Pott*s 
"  Church  Almanac  and  Year-Book,"  and  Whit- 
taker*8  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac.  "  The 
following  table  gives  a  summary  of  Church  sta- 
tistics during  1890 : 

KamberofdiocoRes 52 

Nomber  of  lulBftlonaiy  districts 17 

Bishops 78 


Priests  and  deaoons 4,107 

Whole  number  of  clergy 4,160 

Parishes  (about) 8,400 

Ordinations,  deacons 164 

Ordinations,  priests 119 

Candidates  for  orders 845 

Baptisms,  infitnt  and  adult 61,000 

Conflrmations 41.200 

Communicants 509.000 

Marriages 16,141 

Burials 80,166 

Sunday-school  teachers 41,(00 

Sunday-school  scholars 886,000 

Total  of  contributions  (nearly) $1 2,850,000 


DIOCESXS. 


Alabama 

Albany 

Arkansas.  .     

rallfomia 

Central  New  York 

Central  Pennsylvania. . 

Chicago 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

Eaat  Carolina 

Eaf«ton 

Florida 

Fond  du  Lac 

Georgia 

Indiana .. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Long  Island...   

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

MassachuHctts 

Michigan 

Milwaukee , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Newark 

New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

Pennpylvanla 

PItt&burg 

Quincy 

Bhode  Island , 

South  Carolina 

Southern  Ohio 

Springfield 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Vermont 

Virginia , 

Weet  Missouri 

"West  Virginia 

Western  Michigan  ... 
Western  New  York..., 

Ml!-'8I0>'B. 


Alaska 

Montana 

Nevada  and  Utah 

New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona   

North  Dakota 

Northern  California. . . 

Northern  Tt'xns 

South  Dakota 

The  Platte    

Washington 

Western  Texas 

Wyomlnp  nnd  Idaho. . 

West  Africa 

China 

Japan 

Hayti 

Mexico 


Bap. 


457 

1,R(K) 

225 

1,182 

1,591 

1,482 

1,850 

468 

8344 

415 

892 

402 

424 

427 

472 

509 

687 

412 

617 

2.661 

501 

809 

2,628 

8,064 

1,589 

689 

1,276 

891 

1,029 

482 

1,708 

845 

1.648 

7,112 

424 

1,244 

206 

5,297 

1,800 

222 

1,227 

5r,6 

462 

87S 

530 

428 


ed.l 


210, 

1,6<I0, 

222| 

474j 

1,182 

1,061 1 

1,0881 

802 

1^281 

254 

219. 

2061 

427 

806 

8841 

455i 

676, 

875; 

568 

1,767 

452' 

162' 

2,088, 

1,786! 


^777 

16,500 
2,074 
8,500 

16,814 
9,612 

12,515 
8,824 

26,650 
2,686 
8,000 
8,072 
8,700 
8,851 
5,272 
5,176 
6.244 
8^846 
6.528 

21,947 
4,687 
8,018 

27.482 

27,118 

12,754 
6,289 
8,500 
8.029 
a824 
2,861 

16,417 
2.750 

12.549 

51,629 
4.414 
9,880 
1,810 

86,121 
9,216 
2.062 
9,858 
4,844 
7,262 
8,841 
4,890 
8,842 
4,286 

16,982 
8,150 
2.980 
4,028 

15,169 


1389 
1,069 


Note.—  For  totals,  see  summary  above. 
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The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  ProtestAnt  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States. — This  society  is  composed  of  all 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  The  Board  of  Missions,  which  meets  tri- 
ennially,  and  is  composed  of  both  Houses  of  the 
General  Convention  and  the  Board  of  Managers. 
Ths  Missionary  Coimcil  meets  annually,  and  is 
composed  of  all  the  bishops  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  presbyters  and  an  equal  number  of  lay- 
men. The  Board  of  Managers,  of  which  the 
presiding  bishop  is  president,  consists  of  elected 
members,  15  bishops,  15  presbyters,  and  15  lay- 
men, together  with  ex  officio  members,  all  the 
other  bishops,  and  the  two  secretaries  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  This  board  holds  its  meetings 
monthly. 

Domestic  Missions.— Sept.  1. 1889,  to  Sept. 
1,  1890:  Missionaries  (13  missionary  jurisdic- 
tions and  32  dioceses),  bishops,  12 ;  other  clergy 
(white,  colored,  Indian),  490;  teachers,  other 
helpers,  etc.,  about  100 ;  total,  602.  The  finan- 
cial condition  was  as  follows : 

Balance  In  hand.  Sept  1, 18S9 $50,050  20 

Offerings 178,676  78 

Legwdea 84,478  12 

Specials 48,847  67 

Total 1801,56a  77 

Expenditures  (18  missionary  jurisdictions  and 

82  dioceses,  including  Indiana,  etc.) $219,997  84 

Specials 41,446  28 

Office  and  other  expenses 17,201  85 

Overdraft  (from  other  ftmds),  Sept.  1, 1S90 22,906  85 

Total $801,552  77 

Foreign  Missions.— Sept.  1, 1889,  to  Sept.  1, 
1890 :  Missionary  bishops,  4 ;  other  clergy  (for- 
eign and  native),  80 ;  teachers,  helpers,  etc.,  205 ; 
total,  285.  The  financial  condition  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Balance  in  band,  Sept.  1, 1889 $85,819  09 

Offerings  (Indndlng  some  special  contributions 

andlegacies) 98,019  18 

General  hind  for  foreign  missions 75,784  02 

Specials 20,65178 

Total $225,228  97 

Expenditures   on  missionary  work  in   AMoa, 

China,  Japan,  Greece,  Hay ti,  Mexico $179,844  23 

Specials 14,612  94 

Salaries,  printing,  etc 17,528  09 

Balance  at  credit,  Sept  1, 1800 18,748  71 

Total $225,228  97 

Tile  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 
Missions  renders  aid  in  all  tie  departments  by 
means  of  parochial,  city,  country,  and  diocesan 
associations  of  ladies,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money,  forwarding  boxes  to  missionaries 
and  missionary  stations,  etc.  A  junior  branch 
of  the  Auxiliary  has  been  established,  and  train- 
ing houses  for  women  as  missionaries  are  well 
under  way,  with  bright  prospects  of  usefulness. 

Money  raised  for  domestic,  foreign.  Indian,  fi'eed- 

men,  and  other  missions,  1S89, 1R90 $144,816  27 

Boxes  for  the  same  (8.798  in  namber),  value 197,881  82 

Total,  in  money  and  boxes $842,197  59 

Tile  American  Clinrcli  Missionary  Society 

(also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  has  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  in  25  dioceses  and  mis- 
sionary jurisdictions,  52  missionaries.  Of  these, 
13  have  resigned,  leaving  the  number  at  date  89. 
It  has  also  in  the  foreign  field  2  clergymen  and 


2  lay  helpers  in  Cuba,  and  2  clergymen  and  2 
lay  helpers  in  Brazil. 

Receipts  for  dranestie  missions. $18,706  SI 

Seoeipts  for  foreign  missions &4$1  49 

Total $Ml,189  90 

Specials $19.d20  76 

Balance,  Sept  1, 1889 4A,717  02 

Total $85,427  SO 

Balance,  Sept  1, 1890 $26jOT4  SO 

The  society  has  also  in  secarities,  property,  etc.   $154,400  00 

Tile  American  Chnrch  Bnildingr  Fund 
Commission,  established  ten  years  ago,  contin- 
ues to  do,  on  a  somewhat  increased  scale,  good 
and  efficient  work.  All  the  bishops  are  ex  of- 
ficio members  of  the  commission.  There  are 
20  commissioners  at  large,  12  clergymen,  and  8 
laymen.  There  are  also  two  diocesan  commis- 
sioners in  every  diocese.  Under  the  act  of  in- 
corporation, 17  trustees  were  elected  to  serve  for 
three  years,  viz.,  2  bishops,  8  clergymen,  and  7 
laymen.  The  trustees  keep  st-eadity  in  view  the 
raising  of  the  fund  to  $1,000,000,  as  originally 
proposed,  so  as  to  enable  the  commission  to  aid 
in  furthering  the  extension  of  the  Churcii  by 
means  of  loans  and  gifts  to  struggling  parishes 
and  congregations.  Prom  various  causes  not 
easy  to  define  the  fund  has  increased  but  slow- 
ly. It  now  stands  at  $190,175.49.  During  the 
year  1890  loans  have  been  made  to  21  churches, 
m  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  sums 
from  $800  to  $1,000,  with  several  as  large  as  $3,- 
000  and  $3,000,  amounting  in  all  to  over  $21,000. 
The  trustees  are  working  bravely  on,  and  ni^ 
with  much  force  upon  the  rich  men  and  women 
of  the  Church  that  **  there  is  no  other  money, 
given  for  any  other  religious  or  benevolent  pur- 
pose, which  is  even  expected  to  do  the  repeated 
and  never-ending  work  which  is  the  blessed  mis- 
sion of  this  permanent  fund.  It  will  go  out  and 
return,  and  go  out  and  return,  so  long  as  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  preached;  and  its  active  work 
will  only  cease  when  time  shall  be  no  more." 

Tiie  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews  (also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of 
Missions)  makes  its  twelfth  annual  report  in  en- 
couraging terms.  The  work  is  purely  of  a  spir- 
itual kind,  no  temporal  aid  or  help  being  made. 
It  is  difficult  work,  but  experience  has  furnished 
the  lessons  needed  to  insure  success.  The  so- 
ciety has  now  a  missionary  house  of  its  own,  and 
in  hnancial  matters  the  strictest  economy  is 
practiced.  The  society's  missionaries  are  at  work 
in  ten  of  the  large  cities.  There  are  four  mis- 
sionary schools,  four  industrial  schools,  and  three 
night  schQols.  The  parochial  clergy  co-operate 
with  the  society's  enort  in  every  diocese.  Of 
publications,  40,500  copies  were  issued  during 
1890 ;  and  Bibles,  Testaments,  Scripture  portions, 
and  Prayer  Books  were  circulated  in  English, 
Hebrew,  German,  and  other  languages. 

Sept.  1, 1890,  balance  from  old  aoooant $8^296  01 

Sunday  contribations,  church  and  Sunday-school 
offermgs  (Including  specials) 11,144  81 

Total $19,440  88 

Expenditures  for  schools,  salaries,  pubUcatioDS, 

etc $12,118  » 

Beal-estate  account 1,485  TO 

Balance  to  new  account fiCMl  SO 

Total $19,440  8S 
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General  Condition  of  Church  Affairs.— 

During  1890  death  lias  considerably  depleted  the 
number  of  the  clergy.  One  bishop,  tIz.,  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Beck  with,  Bishop  of  Georgia,  has  de- 
parted this  life.  Of  the  other  clergy,  priests,  and 
deacons,  seventy-seven  have  gone  to  their  rest. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  abundant  cause  for  thank- 
fulness in  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  manifold 
Agencies  employed  toward  setting  forward  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  truly  de- 
vout spirit  seems  to  influence  in  every  direction 
the  members  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  appar- 


ent an  earnest  effort  to  deal  with  perplexing  so- 
cial, political,  and  other  questions  of  the  day,  in 
a  practical  way  of  solving  them  for  the  temporal 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Education,  in  the  full  and 
best  sense  of  the  word,  is  steadily  advancing ;  the 
young  people  of  the  Church,  of  both  sexes,  are 
alive  to  their  duties  and  opportunities;  and 
though  the  picture  is  not  in  all  respects  such  as 
it  might  be,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  clear  and  dis- 
tinct to  warrant  the  conviction  that  God's  bless- 
ing will  continue  to  be  bestowed  upon  his  people 
in  the  work  appointed  them  to  do. 
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RANDALL,  SAMUEL  JACKSON,  states- 
man, born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1828 ; 
died  in  Washin^on,  D.  C,  April  13,  1890.  He 
was  a  son  of  Josiah  Randall,  a  well-known  law- 
yer and  Democratic  politician  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  after  receiving  an  academic  education,  he 
«ngaged  in  mercantile  business,  first  as  clerk  in 
the  counting-room  of  a  firm  of  silk  merchants, 
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and  afterward  as  junior  partner  in  the  iron  firm 
of  Earp  &  Randall.  Before  reaching  his  major- 
ity he  showed  a  strong  passion  for  political  life. 
He  diligently  studied  parliamentary  law,  prac- 
ticed speaking  in  public,  and,  after  casting  his 
first  ballot,  he  began  taking  an  active  part  m  lo- 
cal political  affairs.  His  personal  aggressiveness 
and  abilities  as  a  debater  soon  attracted  to  him 
many  admirers,  who  elected  him  to  the  City 
Councils  of  Philadelphia  and  kept  him  there 
for  four  years.  At  this  time  he  was  in  affilia- 
tion with  the  Old-line  Whig  party.  In  1856  he 
joined  the  Democratic  party,  and  as  its  candi- 
date was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  He  served 
there  during  the  session  of  1858-'59,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  knowledge  of  parliament- 
ary law,  his  grasp  of  public  affairs,  and  his  vigor 
and  tact  in  debate.  For  some  time  prior  to  the 
civil  war  he  had  been  a  private  in  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Troop.  When  the  Government  issued 
Its  call  for  volunteers  for  ninety  days,  in  April, 
1861,  his  company  tendered  its  services,  and 
with  it  he  was  mustered  into  the  volunteer  army 
■on  May  13.  The  troop  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  then 
commanded  by  Col.  George  H.  Thomas.  During 
his  first  campaign  Mr.  Randall  became  so  im- 


pressed with  the  soldierly  qualities  of  his  com- 
mander that  he  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  urging  the  promotion  of  Col. 
Thomas,  and  shortly  afterward  the  promotion 
was  announced.  Mr.  Randall  was  subsequently 
commissioned  captain  of  the  troop.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  to  Cfongress  as  a  Union  Democrat 
from  the  First  District,  which  embraced  nearly 
the  same  wards  in  Philadelphia  that  now  com- 
pose the  Third  District,  and  by  successive  re- 
elections  he  held  his  seat  till  his  death.  In  1863, 
on  the  advance  of  the  Confederates  toward 
Washington,  and  on  the  call  for  Pennsylvania 
troops  t-o  resist  the  invasion  of  that  State,  he 
again  volunteered  with  his  troopers  for  service, 
and  was  on  duty  in  Hanisburg,  Gettysburg,  and 
Columbia  (where  he  was  provost  marshal)  till 
the  emergency  had  passed.  He  then  resumed 
his  public  duties,  and  retained  command  of  the 
City  Troop  till  1866. 

During  nis  first  term  in  Congress  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Grounds 
and  Buildings.  In  his  second  term  he  served  on 
the  committees  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Re- 
trenchment, and  Expenditures  in  the  State  De- 
partment; and  in  his  third  term  he  was  reap- 
pointed to  these  three  committees  and  also  was 
chosen  as  a  Democratic  representative  on  the 
special  committee  on  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  In  the  early  reconstruction  days 
his  party  in  Congress  was  in  such  a  minority 
that  he  confined  himself  to  committee  work,  and 
it  was  not  till  "  the  minority  grew  strong  enough 
to  have  confidence  in  itself  '^that  he  made  any 
impression  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  In  186*9 
he  oecame  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions and  of  the  joint  Committee  on  Retrench- 
ment, and  in  1871  was  associated  with  James  G. 
Blaine,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  James  A.  Garfield, 
and  Samuel  S.  Cox  on  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
of  which  he  remained  a  member  till  his  death. 
In  the  succeeding  Congress,  Dec.  1,  1878,  to 
March  4, 1875,  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
bill  to  regulate  Federal  elections — called  by  Dem- 
ocrats the  "  Force  "  bill — was  kept  from  passage 
in  the  House  in  time  to  be  adopted  in  the  Sen- 
ate, In  1874  the  congressional  elections  gave 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  Mr.  Kandall's  friends  urged  him  for 
the  speakership.  But  the  South  and  West  com- 
binea  in  the  caucus  in  favor  of  Michael  C.  Kerr, 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Randall  acquiesced  in  the  choice, 
and  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Kerr,  in  December, 
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1875,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  He  thus  became  virtually  the 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  with  an  op- 
position majority  in  the  Senate.  His  long  and 
varied  committee  service  had  given  him  an  un- 
usual familiarity  with  the  details  of  every  de- 
partment of  government  business,  and  his  first 
appropriation  bill  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
$38,910,984.29  less  than  had  been  appropriated 
the  preceding  year  by  a  Republican  Congress. 
The  debate  on  this  bill  was  prolonged  and  bit- 
ter, and  raised  a  question  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
Senate  and  House  respectively  in  the  matter  of 
the  levy  and  disposal  of  the  revenue.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall responded  to  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  bill. 
"  J  take  all  the  rights  for  this  House  which  the 
Constitution  gives  it,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less."  The  bill  was  adopted  in  the 
House  and,  in  amended  form,  by  the  Senate. 

Speaker  Kerr  died  in  August,"  1876,  and  on  the 
meeting  of  Congress,  in  December  following,  Mr. 
Randall  was  elected  Speaker.  He  assumed  the 
ofiice  at  a  period  of  general  political  excitement, 
resulting  from  the  complications  over  the  presi- 
dential election.  He  personally  witnessed  the 
counting  of  the  Louisiana  returning  board,  and 
opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission ;  but  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  author- 
izing the  commission  he  counseled  order  and 
acquiescence,  and  presided  over  the  House  with 
marked  dignity.  He  was  re-elected  Speaker  in 
1877  and  1879,  and  was  defeated  by  John  G. 
Carlisle  in  1883,  when  he  was  reappointed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Subse- 
quently he  lost  the  support  of  some  of  the 
strongest  members  of  his  party  by  advocating 
the  appointment  of  the  tanflf  commission,  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Conference  Committee, 
and  opposing  the  Morrison  and  Mills  tariff  bills. 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  I.  Reformed 
Charcli  in  America. — The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  are 
given  in  the  report  of  the  acts  and  proceedings 
of  the  General  Svnod  of  1890 :  Number  of  par- 
ticular synods — New  York,  Albany,  Chicago,  and 
New  Brunswick — 4;  of  classes,  34;  of  churches, 
551;  of  ministers.  560,  with  6  licentiates;  of 
families,  49,135;  of  communicants,  90,878;  of 
baptized  non-communicants,  38,472;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  798,  with  103,046  pupils;  of  catechu- 
mens, 35,805 ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  5,253 
of  infants  and  1,389  of  adults;  amount  of  be- 
nevolent contributions,  $313,499;  of  contribu- 
tions for  congregational  purposes,  $1,003,815. 

The  Board  of  Direction  reported  to  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  $198,- 
030.  The  balance  sheet  showed  the  amount  of 
all  the  funds  under  its  care  as  $785,454.  The 
Board  of  Education  returned  permanent  funds 
amounting  to  $42,065.  It  had  aided  93  students, 
21  of  whom  had  b(»en  received  under  its  care 
during  the  year.  Reports  were  received  from 
the  theological  seminaries  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Ilolland,  Mich.,  and  Arcot,  India,  from 
Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.,  and  from  the 
Northwestern  Classical  Academy. 

The  receipts  for  the  Widows'  fund  had  been 
$10,314,  while  $4,912  had  been  paid  to  annui- 
tants. The  amount  of  the  fund  was  $78,753. 
The  principal  of  the  Disabled  Ministers'  fund 
was  $55,076;  its  receipts  $10,622. 


The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  had  received 
$31,658  in  the  Missionary  Department  and  $11,- 
228  in  the  Building  Fund  Department.  The 
Women's  Executive  Committee  had  received  $11,- 
350,  and  this,  with  interest  on  invested  funds, 
etc.,  added  to  the  other  items,  made  the  total 
amount  received  for  domestic  mission  work  $64,- 
603.  The  missionary  work  is  classified  in  the  re- 
port as  done  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  fields. 
Together  these  fields  returned  124  missions,  92 
ministers,  5,160  families,  and  7,798  church  mem- 
bers, with  660  received  during:  the  year  on  con- 
fession, 10,803  persons  enrolled  in  Sunday-schools, 
and  $35,994  contributed  by  the  mission  churches.' 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received, 
in  contributions  and  legacies,  $117,090.  The 
Woman's  Board  had  received  $28,517.  The  En- 
dowment fund  of  the  theological  seminary  in 
India,  paid  and  promised,  amounted  to  $57,098, 
of  which  $49,575  had  been  paid  in.  The  mis- 
sions are  in  India  (classis  of  Arcot).  China  (cUs- 
sis  of  Amoy),  and  Japan.  The  mission  in  India 
comprised  8  stations,  98  out-stations,  1,397  fami- 
lies, 1,690  communicants,  1,916  baptized  chil- 
dren, and  111  schools  with  3,566  pupils.  In  the 
Chinese  mission  were  recorded  886  members  in 
the  Reformed  Churches,  19  in  the  native  Hak- 
ka  mission,  and  888  in  the  English  Presbyterian 
mission,  making  a  total  of  1,7&  members.  The 
Japanese  missions  are  incorporated  with  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  which  in- 
cludes 5  presbyteries  and  10,194  members.  The 
report  of  the  General  Synod's  Committee  on 
Missions  expressed  regret  that  the  proposed 
union  of  the  United  Church  of  Japan  with  the 
Congregational  mission  has  as  yet  failed  of  con- 
summation, but  noted  with  pleasure  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  mission  to 
the  Council  of  Missions,  bringing  with  it  14  mis- 
sionaries, 9  churches,  and  604  communicants  to 
the  United  Church ;  and  mentioned  the  prospect 
of  a  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches  in  India,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  report 
of  a  committee  on  that  subject  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian Alliance  of  India.  The  Board  of  Missions 
had  not  seen  its  way  clear  to  open  a  mission 
among  Arabic-speaking  people,  as  the  General 
Synod  had  proposed  to  nave  done,  but  such  a 
mission  had  been  independently  established  by 
private  subscriptions,  and  two  young  men  from 
the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  had 
gone  out  to  engage  in  it  The  remonstninoes 
addressed  by  this  and  other  missionary  boards 
and  religious  bodies  to  the  United  States  Senate 
against  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from 
the  country  had  been  followed  bv  the  defeat  of 
the  bill.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  further 
attempts  to  enact  unfriendly  legislation,  which 
might  imperil  missionary  interests  in  China, 
would  be  opposed  and  defeated  by  Christian 
Senators  and  Representatives.  The  mission  at 
Arcot,  India,  was  congratulated  by  the  General 
Synod  on  having  graduated  its  first  class  in  the 
theological  seminary. 

The  General  Synod  met  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  June  4.  The  Rev.  James  Romeyn  Berry, 
D.  D.,  was  chosen  president.  The  special  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  by  the  General 
Synod  of  1887  on  union  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  reported  as  the  result  of  its  negotia- 
tions with  a  similar  committee  of  the  General 
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Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  that — 

After  oonBidering  the  subject  in  all  its  bearinii^  the 
committee  Anally  concluded  to  recommend  what  may 
be  designated  a  federal  union  of  our  two  Beformed 
Churches  in  a  new  judicatory,  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  of  the  churches,  and  clothed  with  such 
powers  as  might  be  designated  in  the  act  of  union. 
This  supreme  judicatory  should  bo  so  constitated  as 
to  giro  due  representation,  but  not  undue  predomi- 
nance, to  either  of  the  heretofore  separate  denomina- 
tions, should  have  ultimate  authority  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  establishment  of  new  missions,  domestic 
and  foreign,  the  establishment  of  new  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  superior  grrades.  and  the  several 
interests  of  religious  publications,  but  not  to  interfere 
authoritatively  with  existing  missions,  educational 
institutions  or  publications  until,  or  unless,  freely 
committed  to  it  by  those  under  whose  control  they 
now  exist.  It  might  have  power  to  advise  as  to  com- 
binations and  other  modifications  of  existing  missions 
or  educational  institutions,  etc..  and  further  might 
consider,  advise,  and  recommend  in  whatever  matter 
it  might  Judge  to  be  for  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom;  but  should  exercise 
authority  only  in  matters  expressly  committed  to  it  by 
the  constitution  by  which  it  would  be  created,  or 
fVeely  surrendered  to  it  by  the  constituent  denomina- 
tions in  the  union. 

8uoh  a  federal  oi^ganie  union  would  leave  room  for, 
and  perhaps  invite  to  membership  in  it,  other  Presby- 
terial  Reformed  churches  now  one  with  us  in  fiiith 
and  order,  thus  looking  forward  to  one  national,  and 
pcrhape  international,  Reformed  Church,  including 
ail  of  like  faith  and  order. 

If  this  suggestion  and  general  plan  are  adopted  by 
both  General  Synods,  it  will  be  necessary,  of  course. 
to  appoint,  eacii  one,  a  commission  to  elaborate  ana 
prepare  it  for  presentation  to  the  two  churches  as  soon 
as  may  be  practicable. 

The  report  was  approved,  and,  with  the  report 
of  the  joint  committee  and  the  other  documents 
relating  to  the  negotiations,  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  with  instructions  to  prepare 
and  present  to  the  next  General  Synod  a  plan  of 
federal  union,  in  which  the  autonomy,  creed, 
culttu^  and  property  of  both  churches  shall  be 
kept  intact,  and  this  branch  shall  have  its  just 
and  proper  representation  in  the  government  of 
the  united  church.  The  pastors  and  consistories 
were  reminded  in  the  resolutions  on  systematic 
benevolence  of  the  duty  of  giving  opportunities 
annually  to  the  congregations  to  contribute  to 
each  and  every  object  recommended  by  the 
General  Synod  to  the  Church ;  and  the  consist- 
ories to  adopt  some  systematic  plan  whereby 
such  opportunities  should  be  given.  Ministers, 
consistories,  and  members  were  urged  to  with- 
hold patronage  from  all  modes  of  Sablmth  violar 
tion  and  to  iSke  a  decided  stand  in  support  of  a 
holy  Sabbath;  sympathy  was  expressed  with 
the  American  Sabbath  Union;  and  ministers 
were  requested  to  preach  often  on  Sabbath  ob- 
servance, and  to  see  especiallv  that  children  were 
instructed  on  the  subject,  'fhe  testimony  of  the 
Synod  was  given  out  against  "the  organized 
liquor  tratflc  of  the  nation,"  and  petitions  were 
ordered  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
against  legalization  of  the  lottery  and  to  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  against  a  bill  to  legalize 
**  gambling  on  the  race  track." 

11.  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. 

— The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church,  made 

to  the  General  Synod  in  June,  give  the  following 

nnmbers :  Of  synods,  8 ;  of  classes,  55 ;  of  min- 
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isters,  835 ;  of  congregations,  1,554;  of  members, 
200,500;  of  Sunday-schools,  1,513,  with  138,616 
pupils ;  of  students  for  the  ministry,  285 ;  amount 
of  benevolent  contributions  during  the  past  three 
years,  $479,625 ;  of  contributions  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  $2,580,945. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
for  three  years  had  been  $111,640.  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  missions  were  returned,  with  10,384 
members,  and  151  Sunday-schools,  with  11,908 
pupils.  This  board  takes  the  place  of  two 
synodical  boards  and  part  of  a  third,  which  have 
consolidated  their  mission  enterprises  with  it, 
but  there  still  exist  three  separate  synodical 
boards. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received 
$48,943  during  the  past  three  years.  Its  mission, 
in  Japan,  returned  1,656  members,  218  of  whom 
had  been  added  during  the  last  year;  a  girls' 
school  with  40  pupils,  and  a  theological  school, 
with  26  students,  both  at  Sendai.  The  Woman's 
Board  had  raised  $12,880  in  three  years  for 
general  missions,  besides  about  three  times  that 
sum  for  home  purposes. 

The  tenth  triennial  General  Synod  met  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  May  28.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bom- 
bemr,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president. 

The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  reported  that  while  it  had 
been  desired  to  form  a  closer  union  of  the  two 
denominations,  with  one  General  Synod  instead 
of  two,  forming  one  denomination  by  consolidat- 
ing the  two,  it  was  found  that  this  could  not  be 
accepted  by  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  character  of  its  Gen- 
eral Synod,  which  was  invested  with  greater 
powers  than  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reiormed 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  committee, 
therefore,  joined  in  recommending  the  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  union  that  seemed  practicable 
under  the  circumstances.  The  Synod  declared 
by  resolution  that  while  it  would  prefer  a  closer 
organic  union,  yet  as  this  seemed  impracticable 
at  the  present  time,  it  approved  the  plan  of  fed- 
eral union  (see  above).  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  a  similar  commission 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America ;  and  the 
ofRcers  of  the  General  Synod  were  authorized  to 
call  a  special  meeting  of  that  body,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  commission,  when  its  work  should 
be  completed,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  its 
report.  On  the  hearing  or  the  report  of  the 
delegate  who  had  visited  the  Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  Germany,  a  motion  was 
made  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  that 
body.  A  contribution  was  made  for  its  newly 
founded  seminary  in  Berlin ;  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  correspond  with  Reformed  bodies 
and  with  representative  men  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  Church 
there ;  the  Board  of  Missions  was  authorized,  in 
case  the  committee  should  ask  it,  to  send  a  dele- 
gate to  Europe  to  further  this  interest ;  and  the 
officers  of  the  Synod  were  empowered  to  send 
dele^tes,  if  without  expense  to  the  Synod,  to 
the  Keformed  Alliance  of  Germany.  An  over- 
ture was  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  General 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  to  be  held 
in  Toronto,  Ontario,  in  1892,  asking  it  to  take  into 
consideration  the  adjustment  of  the  home-misr 
sion  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
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Churches  in  the  United  States,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  unification  of  the  mission  churches  in 
heathen  lands,  so  that  some  arrangement  may  be 
entered  into  by  which  there  may  be  less  expense, 
less  interference,  and  greater  efficiency  in  the 
mission  work.  The  overture  asks  the  Ck>uncil, 
through  its  committees,  to  enter  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  various  home  missionary  boards 
of  the  churches  mentioned,  asking  co-operation 
and  inviting  suggestions,  from  which  a  plan  may 
be  formulated  to  be  approved  by  the  boards  and 
submitted  to  the  succeeding  General  Council, 
and  then  to  the  highest  judicatories  of  the 
several  churches.  The  following  problems  were 
specified  as  needing  adjustment : 

1.  A  plan  by  which  in  the  cities  churcbos  of  the 
name  language  shall  not  bo  located  within  a  certain 
dbtance  of  each  other  lent  they  interfere  with  one 
another;  S.  A  plan  of  ajirreement  by^  which  another  of 
the  denominations  may  not  come  into  a  city  unless 
the  city  exceeds  a  certain  size,  thus  ^ving  room  for 
another  oonmgation  of  the  Presby  tenan  or  Beformed 
fiuth,  or  unfosB  the  origioal  congregation  or  congrc- 

Stions  have  att&ined  to  a  certain  numerical  or  finan- 
J  strength :  8.  A  plan  of  agreement  by  which,  in 
case  of  a  division  in  anv  Presbyterian  or  Reformed 
congregation,  another  allied  denomination  may  not 
organize  a  second  new  congregation  fh>m  the  seofders 
unless  the  old  congregation  has  attained  a  certain 
namericol  or  flnanciid  strength,  or  unless  agreed  to  by 
the  presbytery  or  classes  otthe  old  as  well  as  the  new 
denomination ;  4.  Apian  of  agreement  by  which  neigh- 
boring weak  congregations,  whether  in  large  cities  or 
spaise  country  districts,  but  of  different  denomina- 
tions, may  m  united  or  supplied  and  thus  made 
strong  and  self-supporting. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  a  mission  to 
immigrants  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York.  The 
Home  Mission  Board  was  advised  to  begin  a 
mission  among  the  Hungarians  in  the  coke 
regions  about  Connellsville,  Pa.  The  Brother- 
h(Md  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  a  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  the  Church  for  re- 
ligious work,  was  approved.  The  work  of  the 
American  Sabbath  Union  was  commended,  and 
delegates  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  in  its  or^nization. 

The  joint  commission  of  the  two  General 
Synods  met  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  and 
unanimously  agreed  upon  a  constitution  for 
the  proposed  Federal  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  to  consist  of  twentjr  ministers  and 
twenty  elders  for  each  denomination,  and  to 
meet  annually,  the  powers  of  which  were  care- 
fully defined  and  limited.  This  constitution  is 
to  be  submitted  to  both  General  Synods  for  their 
approval. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  a  New  England  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
May  29,  1790;  area,  1,250  square  miles.  The 
population,  according  to  each  decennial  census, 
was  68,825  in  1790;  69,122  in  1800;  78,931  in 
1810;  83,015  in  1820;  97,199  in  1830;  108,830 
in  1840;  147,545  in  1850;  174,620  in  1860 ;  217,- 
853  in  1870;  276,531  in  1880  ;  and  345,506  in 
1890.    Capitals,  Newport  and  Providence. 

GoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Herbert  W. 
Ladd,  Republican,  succeeded  by  John  W.  Davis, 
Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Daniel  G.  Lit- 
tlefleld,  succeeded  by  William  T.  C.  Wardwell ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Samuel  H.  Cross,  succeeded 
by  Edwm  D.  McGuinness ;  General  Treasurer, 


Samuel  Clark,  succeeded  by  John  O.  FeR^; 
State  Auditor  and  Insurance  Commissioner, 
William  C.  Townsend,  succeeded  by  Elisha  W. 
Buckiin;  Attorney  -  General,  Ziba  O.  Slocnm; 
Railroad  Commissioner,  E.  L.  Freeman;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  Thomas  B.  Stock- 
well  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Thomas  Durfee;  Associate  Justices,  Pardon  E. 
Tillinghast,  Charles  Matteson,  John  H.  Stiness, 
and  George  A.  Wilbur. 

Popnlation.~The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  this  year,  com- 
pared With  the  population  of  1880 : 


oovmns. 

1880. 

1800. 

1.0^ 

Bristol 

11.428 

ssa,i» 

S8,6I9 

M 

Kent 

•4M 
4.871 

Newport 

M54 

Waahlngton 

Total 

87C,681 

usfioe 

08,915 

Finances. — ^There  was  no  change  during  the 
year  in  the  bonded  State  debt,  which  remained  at 
$1,283,000,  but  the  sinking  funds  increased 
from  $860,016.76  on  Jan.  1  to  $951,703.95  on 
Dec.  31,  thereby  reducing  the  net  State  indebted- 
ness from  $422,983.24  to  $381,296.05  daring  the 
vear.  The  summary  of  the  operations  of  the 
State  treasury  is  as  follows :  Balance  on  Jan.  1, 
1890,  $179,167.73 ;  receipt^  for  the  year,  $1,076,- 
963.65;  expenditures,  $1,169,602.81 ;  balance  <»i 
Deo.  31, 1890,  $85,528.57.  There  was  an  incxeise 
of  $22,414.76  in  the  receipts  over  the  total  of 
the  previous  year,  due  entirelv  to  increaaed  re- 
turns from  liquor  licenses.  At  the  same  time 
the  expenditures,  on  account  of  large  appropri- 
ations, were  greater  than  in  1889  by  about  $125,- 
000,  causing  a  net  reduction  in  the  treasury  bal- 
ance of  about  $100,000. 

LegislatiTe  Session.— The  adjourned  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  began  at  Providence  on 
Jan.  21,  and  continued  through  May  2.  The  Aus- 
tralian ballot  law  was  amended  so  that  bidlots 
mav  be  pnnted  and  distributed  at  public  expense, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  at  any  adjoomed 
or  second  election  for  members  of  the*  General 
Assembly.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  commission  of  three  to  revise  and  oodiiy 
the  general  statutes,  and  to  report  the  result  of 
its  labors  to  the  General  Assembly  within  three 
years.  The  same  commisscion  was  directed  to 
report  a  plan  for  changing  the  judicial  system 
of  the  State  so  as  to  simplify  and  equalise  the 
duties  of  the  Sute  courts.  Other  acts  of  the  ses- 
sion were  as  follow : 

Providing  a  penalty  for  ihradulently  pladng  bal- 
lots in,  or  ^tncting  them  ftt>m,  any  ballot-box. 

Appropriating  $76,000  for  oompletiiig  the  Soldiers' 
Home. 

Establishing  as  legal  holidays  the  first  Wednenday 
of  April  in  each  year  (State  election  day)  and  the 
Tucscby  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  i7ovember| 
1890|  and  in  every  second  year  thereafter  (nationai 
election  day). 

Creating  a  board  of  State  valuation  to  report  to  the 
January  session  of  1891  a  revaluation  of  tine  taxable 
property  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  which,  if 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  shall  bs  used  by 
the  general  Treasurer  as  a  basis  for  appoitioniuff  the 
State  tax. 

Increasing  the  salary  of  the  Governor  to  $6,000 ;  of 
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the  Chief  Juttioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  $5,500 ;  of 
Attooiate  Justioes  to  |5,000 ;  and  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  $8,500. 

Authorizing  the  city  of  Providence  to  hoirow  $800,- 
000  and  iasue  its  notes  and  honds  therefor,  the  money 
to  he  expended  on  the  dtj  highways. 

Authorizing?  the  citv  of  rawtucket  to  condemn  land 
and  huUdings  for  a  citv  hall,  and  to  issue  $200,000  of 
bonds  to  raise  money  for  it 

Providing  that  after  Dec  1,  1891,  no  method  of 
heating  passenger,  mail,  or  hoggage  cars  shall  he  used, 
unless  it  has  uie  written  approval  of  the  Bailroaa 
Commissioner. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  General  Assembly 
elected  in  April  began  at  Newport  on  May  27. 
The  returns  for  State  officers  being  opened  and 
counted,  and  no  election  declared,  both  Houses 
in  joint  session  elected  John  W.  Davis  to  be 
Governor ;  William  T.  C.  Wardwell,  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  Edwin  D.  McQuinness,  Secretary  of 
State ;  John  G.  Perry,  General  Treasurer ;  and 
Ziba  0.  Slocum,  Attornev-General.  On  May  28 
Elisha  W.  Bucklin  was  elected  State  Auditor. 

The  following  acts  were  passed  at  this  session : 

To  amend  the  game  laws. 

Authorizing  the  City  of  Providence  to  appropriate 
$200,000  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  State  bouse. 

Authorizing  the  citv  of  Woonsooket  to  build  a  dtjr 
hall  and  lay  out  ana  establish  one  or  more  publio 
parks  and  to  borrow  $100,000  therefor. 

On  May  80  both  Houses  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Providence  in  January  followinff.  This  adjourn- 
ment was  forced  by  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  Senate  against  the  wishes  of  the  Democrats, 
who  were  in  control  of  the. Lower  House.  Pur- 
suant to  the  Governor's  proclamation,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  again  convened  on  June  17,  at 
Providence,  The  bill  extending  the  Australian 
ballot  law  to  cities  became  a  law  at  this  session. 
It  provides  that  the  prei)aration  and  distribution 
of  official  ballots  for  city  elections  shall  be  in 
charge  of  the  city  clerk.  Its  provisions  became 
effective  on  July  1.  Several  acts  of  incorporation 
and  some  minor  acts  were  passed,  after  which 
both  Houses  adjourned  on  Juno  20,  to  the  third 
Tuesday  in  January,  1891. 

Edneation. — For  the  school  year  ending  April 
80, 1^39,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  re- 
ports the  following  statistics :  PupHs  enrolled, 
51,895;  average  attendance,  88,827;  average 
school  year,  nine  months,  nine  days ;  male  teach- 
ers, 171 ;  female  teachers,  1,196 ;  average  month- 
ly wages — male  teachers  $87.06,  female  teachers 
$45.20;  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  $534,079.72; 
total  receipts  for  school  purposes  during  the  year, 
$978,962.47;  total  expenditures  for  school  pur- 
poses^ $907,286.85;  number  of  school-houses, 
474 ;  value  of  school  property,  $2,744,408.  There 
were  48  evening  schools  conducted  during  the 
year  for  an  average  of  18}  weeks,  in  which  6,870 
pupils  were  enrolled,  the  average  attendance 
Demg  2,089.  There  were  1 10  male  and  250  female 
teachers  employed  in  these  schools.  The  annual 
census  of  children  of  school  age,  between  five  and 
fifteen  years,  takenin  Januarv,  1889,  showed 48,098 
attendincf  public  schools,  7,974  attending  Catho- 
lic schools,  1,777  attending  select  schools,  and  12,- 
056  not  attending  school.  There  was  an  attend- 
ance of  180  at  the  Normal  School  for  the  year 
ending  in  June,  1888,  and  24  were  graduated. 

Charities.— At  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
there  were  81  pupils  during  1889,  of  whom  80  re- 


mained on  Jan.  1,  1890.  The  State  Home  and 
School  cared  for  150  children  during  the  same 
year,  of  whom  1 16  remained  on  Jan.  1 ,  1890.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  was  $15,807.91. 

Soldiers'  Home.— The  new  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Bristol  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  1891.  The  appropriation  of 
$125,000  made  by  the  Legislature  this  year  will 
probablv  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  undertak- 
ing. The  board  will  need  an  annual  appropria- 
tion approximating  $15,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  home. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  57  old  sol- 
diers at  the  temporary  home  at  Wickford,  who 
are  supported  bv  the  State.  The  State  also  ap- 
propriates $20,000  annually  for  distribution 
among  needy  soldiers  and  their  families  outside 
of  the  home. 

Railroads. — There  are  15  railroad  corpora- ' 
tions  in  the  State,  with  269  miles  of  track  and  a 
capital  stock  of  $49,269,550.  Their  total  indebt- 
edness is  $85,659,789.85.  Their  total  receipts  for 
1890  were  $18,916,128.77;  expenditures,  $16,- 
218,564.60 ;  net  earnings,  $2,697,564.17.  There 
are  5  street  railways,  8  operated  bv  horses,  1  by 
electric  motors,  and  1  by  cable.  They  have  77i 
miles  of  track  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  $2,122,100. 
Their  total  debt  is  $178,651.50.  The  receipts  for 
1890  were  $1,002,181.89 ;  expenditures,  $814,498.- 
72 ;  and  net  earnings,  $187,688.17. 

Sajingrs  Banks. — There  are  88  institutions  for 
savings  in  the  State,  having  181,652  depositors,  of 
whom  16,582  have  $500  and  under  $1,000  on 
deposit,  and  18,984  $1,000  and  unward.  The 
average  amount  deposited  is  $488.99. 

Political. — In  the  political  canvass  of  this 
year,  as  in  1889,  there  were  four  parties  in  the 
field.  The  first  State  ticket  was  nominated  by 
by  the  Union  Reform  party  in  convention  at 
Providence  on  Feb.  25.  "Hie  party  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  those  Prohibition  Republicans 
who  deserted  their  party  in  1889  on  account  of 
its  changed  attitude  in  favoring  the  repeal  of 
the  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment,  and 
formed  the  Law  Enforcement  party  of  that 
year.  The  issue  then  was  on  the  question  whether 
the  amendment  should  be  repealed.  This  year 
after  the  repeal  had  been  carried,  the  same  ele- 
ments united  under  a  new  name  with  the  ob- 
ject,* similar  to  that  of  the  third-party  Prohibi- 
tionists, of  striving  for  the  restoration  of  pro- 
hibition. Their  nominees  were  as  follow :  For 
Governor,  Arnold  B.  Chice;  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Franklin  Metcalf ;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  Harmon  S.  Babcock ;  for  Treasurer,  Ed- 
ward A.  Green,  succeeded  upon  the  ticket  by 
Charles  E.  Carpenter.  The  nomination  of  a 
candidate  for  Attorney-General  was  left  to  the 
State  Central  Committee,  which  adopted  the 
Republican  candidate,  Horatio  Rogers.  The 
platform  arraigns  the  two  leading  political  par- 
ties of  the  State  for  their  **  subserviency  to  the 
rum  power,"  condemns  high  license,  and  fur- 
ther declares  as  follows : 

We  solemnly  protest  against  the  fiilse  and  perni- 
cious doctrine  that  laws  for  the  suppression  of  drink- 
ingsaloons  are  incapable  of  enforcement 

w^e  deny  the  validity  of  any  excuse  for  fhiud  in 
elections. 

We  fkvor  the  nuuntenance  of  the  Ballot  Beform 
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law  already  adopted  in  this  State,  without  impair- 
zneot  of  itd  eesential  features. 

We  favor  the  appointment  of  women  as  well  as  men 
to  the  boiunds  to  which  is  intrusted  the  control  of  pub- 
lic charitable,  correctional  and  educational  institutions. 

On  Feb.  27  the  State  conventiou  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party  was  held  at  Providence,  and  the 
following  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Governor, 
John  H.  Liarry ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Joshua 
C.  Brown;  for  Secretary  of  State,  John  W. 
Money;  for  Treasurer,  Jason  P.  Hazard;  for 
Attorney-General,  John  T.  Blodgett.  The  plat- 
form says : 

We  dahn  that  the  call  for  hig^hor  license  is  but  a 
confession  of  the  failure  of  the  license  system,  and  we 
believe  that  the  evils  of  license  are  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  tee  and  the  extent  of  the  monopoly  that 
governs  the  traffic. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Providence  on  March  5.  Its  nominees  were  John 
W.  Davis  for  Governor,  William  T.  C.  Wardwell 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Edwin  D.  McGuinness 
for  Secretary  of  State,  John  G.  Perry  for  Treas- 
urer, and  Ziba  O.  Slocam  for  Attorney-General. 
The  platform  makes  the  following  declarations 
touch  upon  State  issues : 

We  arraign  the  Hepublican  party  of  thl)  State  for 
its  hostility  to  ballot  reform  in  refusmg  in  the  Bepub- 
lican  Senate  so  to  applj;  it  that  the  masses  roay^  avail 
themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  we  recognize  m  this 
hostility  the  same  distrust  of  the  people  evinced  in  its 
opposition  to  manhood  suffrage  and  m  the  long  series 
or  acts  of  Bepubiicon  legislators  throwing  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  registry  voter. 

We  demand  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
State  to  adapt  our  fundamental  law  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

On  March  18  the  Repablican  State  Convention 
met  at  Providence  ana  renominated  Gov.  Ladd, 
Lieut.-Gov,  Littlefleld,  Secretary  of  State  Cross, 
and  Treasurer  Clark.  For  Atomey-General  the 
nominee  was  Horatio  Rogers,  who  held  that  office 
in  1888.    The  platform  contains  the  following : 

We  believe  that  the  hours  of  voting,  already  longer 
here  than  elsewhere,  should  not  bo  extended  into  toe 
night,  and  wo  would  secure  for  every  man  the  oppor- 
tunity of  casting  an  honest  and  intelligent  ballot  by 
decreasing  so  far  as  possible  the  num^r  of  days  in 
which  elections  are  neld~by  makins:  election  day  a 
compulsory  holiday — and  by  prohibiting  under  severe 
penalties  the  selling  of  liquor  on  that  day. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  State,  a  polit- 
ical partv  has  attempted  to  force  the  retirement  of  an 
officer  oonoxious  to  some  of  its  members,  by  with- 
drawing appropriationB*  for  State  purposes.  Bills 
against  the  State  which  have  been  approved  remain 
unpaid,  our  credit  is  in  danger  of  becoming  impaired. 
State  officials  are  refused  their  overdue  salaries,  and 

Sublic  disgrace  is  incurred  in  order  to  enable  the 
democratic  party  to  manufacture  political  capital. 

At  the  election  on  April  2,  there  was  no  choice 
by  the  people,  as  none  of  the  candidates  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  For  Governor  the 
vote  was  :  Davis,  20,548 ;  Ladd,  18,988 ;  Larry, 
1,820 ;  and  Chace,  752.  For  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Wardwell  received  19,512  votes ;  Littlefleld,  18,- 
789;  Brown.  1,818;  and  Metcalf,  701.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  choice  of  State 
officers  devolved  upon  the  Legislature,  which 
was  chosen  at  the  same  election.  In  this  body, 
after  second  elections  had  been  held  in  several 
districts,  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  on  joint 


ballot,  the  Senate  standing  Republicans  23,  Dem- 
ocrats 14,  and  the  House,  Republicans  29,  Dem- 
ocrats 4t3.  The  Democratic  candidates  were  ac- 
cordingly, elected  in  May. 

At  the  November  election  for  members  of 
Congress,  Oscar  Lapham,  Democrat,  was  elected 
in  the  1st  District,  while  in  the  2d  there  was  no 
choice  bv  the  people,  and  a  new  election  will  be 
ordered  by  the  Legislature  in  1891. 

ROMAN  CATHOUC  CHURCH.  The  year 
opened  badly  for  the  prospects  of  peace  with  the 
Cnurch  at  the  capital  of  Cathohcitv  itself,  for 
Crispi  had  served  notice  upon  the  \  atican  that 
he  had  conceived  a  measure  by  which  all  the 
property  of  charitable  confraternities  in  Italy 
would  he  assumed  bv  the  Government.  The 
confraternities  thus  affected  would  number  8,487, 
with  a  capital  value  of  $22,290,000.  As  a  com- 
plement to  this  policv  of  sequestration,  the  Church 
of  the  Pieta  was  talcen  possession  of  by  the  Ro- 
man civic  authorities  ana  sold  to  a  German  brew- 
ing company  for  the  purposes  of  a  beer  gajnden. 
Another  church  associated  with  the  memories  of 
Michael  Angelo  was  turned  into  a  theatre  and 
dance  hall,  and,  with  the  prospect  of  26  more  to 
share  a  similar  fate.  Pope  Leo  XIII  sent  in  his 
vigorous  protest  to  King  Humbert,  and  called 
upon  Chnstendom  for  sympathy  in  his  contest 
with  irreligion  and  sacrilege,  as  thus  illustrated. 
On  Jan.  10  an  encjrclical  appeared  on  "  The  Du- 
ties of  Christians  in  the  State."  In  it  the  pon- 
tiff referred  to  the  disrespect  for  authority,  the 
lapse  of  veneration  for  things  sacred,  the  growth 
of  immoral  ideas,  and  the  various  unchristian 
forces  that  were  working  everywhere  for  the 
overthrow  of  society  as  constituted  by  our  di- 
vine Lord  and  maintained  by  Ifis  Church.  He 
exhorted  the  citizens  to  throw  around  the  family, 
as  the  well-spring  of  good  government,  every 
safeguard  that  could  keep  it  pure,  and,  by  the 
instruction  of  the  young  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion as  well  as  in  the  rudiments  of  commercial 
education,  to  prepare  them  for  the  temptations 
that  threaten  on  every  hand.  He  urged  an  exei^ 
cise  of  active  opposition  to  divorce  and  its  kin- 
dred evils,  and  commended  caution  in  the  accept- 
ance of  plausible  theories  for  the  amelioration 
of  social  injustices.  At  the  same  time  he  fore- 
shadowed a  pronouncement  of  the  Church  upon 
the  Question  of  socialism  that  would  define  more 
clearly  the  path  of  duty.  Cardinal  Pecci,  elder 
brother  of  tne  Pope,  died  Feb.  8,  and  so  keenly 
is  "  the  virtual  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  "  made  to 
feel  his  helplessness  that,  devotedly  attached  to 
his  illustrious  brother  as  he  was,  the  Pope  had 
to  deny  himself  the  consolation  of  being  present 
at  the  final  hour.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Peoci 
was  made  the  subject  of  another  of  those  beau- 
tiful Latin  poems  for  which  Leo  XIU,  with  all 
his  cares,  finds  inspiration.  March  2,  the  eight- 
ieth birthday  of  tne  Pope,  was  eventful  for  an 
address  by  him  to  the  assembled  cardinals.  In 
it  he  reviewed  all  the  sufferings  and  labors  that 
had  been  undergone  during  the  eleven  years  of 
his  reign.  "  Even  greater  trials  are  ahead,"  said 
he ;  '*  but  there  must  be  great  triumphs,  too,  in 
store  as  amends  to  the  Church  that  has  withstood 
so  much."  In  the  same  month  there  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Vatican  a  letter  from  the  German 
Emperor,  and  the  ensuing  correspondence  is  in- 
dicative not  only  of  more  cordial  relations  be- 
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tween  his  empire  and  the  PapAcy,  but  of  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  Pope  Leo  with  the  efforts  of 
William  to  better  conditions  among  the  masses. 

In  April,  Leo  XIII  spoke  on  the  industrial 
question  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Krementz,  of 
Cologne,  which  was  made  public  simultaneously 
with  the  universal  labor  demonstration  of  May  1. 

Catholic  Congresses.— During  the  ;f  ear  great 
congresses  assembled  at  Coblentz,  Lille,  Ant- 
werp, Li^ce,  Saragossa,  and  Lisbon.  They  were 
all  marked  by  an  unmistakable  desire  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  the  hour  and  to  bnng  the 
masses  in  close  sympathy  with  the  Church  as 
their  defender,  kesolutions  favoring  shorter 
hours  that  more  time  for  improvement  and  en- 
joyment may  be  had ;  the  withdrawal  of  child 
and  female  labor  from  the  mines  and  more  ex- 
hausting works;  the  investigation  of  sanitary 
conditions,  the  protection  of  life  and  limb,  the 
improvement  of  land  tenures,  and  other  measures 
of  a  like  tendency  were  passed.  Messages  of  con- 
dolence with  the*  Pope,  and  a  demand  for  a  res- 
toration of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church, 
went  forth  from  all. 

The  Saored  College.— At  the  Consistory  of 
June  28,  the  Pope  created  four  new  cardinals, 
viz. :  Vincenzo  Vannutelli,  Nuncio  at  Lisbon, 
born  at  Genazzo,  diocese  of  Palestrina,  Dec  5, 
1836 ;  Sebastiano  Galeati,  Archbishop  of  Rayen- 
na,  bom  at  Imola,  Feb.  8, 1822 ;  Caspar  Mermil- 
lod.  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  born  at 
Caronge,  Sept.  22,  1842;  and  Albin  Dunajew- 
ski.  Bishop  of  Krakau,  bom  at  Stanislawow, 
March  1, 1817. 

The  College  sustained  four  deaths :  On  Feb.  8, 
Joseph  Pecci,  brother  of  Pope  Ijco  XIII,  bom  at 
Carpineto,  Dec.  13, 1807.  He  was  a  most  ardent 
promoter  of  the  St.  Thomas  School  of  Philoso- 
phy. Appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Roman 
University  by  Pius  IX  in  1860,  he  aided  in  the 
preparatory  labors  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  in 
1870  resigned  his  office  rather  than  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Italian  Government  upon  the 
conquest  of  "Rome.  He  devoted  himself  to  sci- 
ence until  the  election  of  his  brother  as  Pope. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Sacred  College,  ne 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  May  12, 
1879,  and  was  also  made  Prefect  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Studies  and  President  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Cardinal  Lagi  Maria  Pallotti,  who  died  July 
81,  was  born  March  30, 1829,  at  Albano,  Italy. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  sanctity  and  learn- 
ing from  boyhood.  He  was  made  bishop  by  Pius 
IX  and  archbishop  hj  Leo  XIII,  of  the  See  of 
Montepulcino,  ana  raised  to  the  cardinate  in 
1887. 

Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman  died  Aug.  11. 
Born  in  England  Feb.  21, 1801,  he  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  the  established  Church,  and  while  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford  instituted  a  reform  movement 
that  ended  in  his  conversion  to,  and  reception 
into  the  Catholic  Church  on  Oct.  8,  1845,  an 
event  described  long  after  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field  as  "  a  blow  dealt  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
under  which  it  still  reels."  He  was  made  cardi- 
nal in  1879.  Cardinal  Manning  says  of  him : 
**  No  living  man  has  so  changSl  the  religious 
thought  of  England.  His  witndrawal  closes  a 
chapter  which  stands  alone  in  the  religious  life 
of  this  century.    In  the  Church  he  was  the  cen- 


ter of  innumerable  souls  drawn  to  him  as  teach- 
er, guide,  and  comforter,  through  long  years,  and 
especially  in  the  more  than  forty  years  of  his 
Catholic  life."    (See  Newman,  John  Henry.) 

Cardinal  Joseph  Hergenroether  died  Oct  8  at 
the  Convent  of  Meheran,  near  Bregeuz.  Bom  at 
WOrzburg,  Bavaria,  Sept.  16,  182^  he  has  made 
a  record  as  one  of  the  ablest  canonists  and  his- 
torians of  the  Church.  He  was  the  most  power- 
ful opponent  of  D511inger,  and  his  Histories  of 
the  Church  and  the  Pontiffs  are  the  most  com- 
plete of  i-ecent  times.  He  had  been  thirty  years 
Professor  of  Canon  Law  and  Church  History  at 
the  WQrzburg  University  when  made  cardmal. 
May  12, 1879,  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and  assigned  to 
labor  in  the  Vatican  Library  among  the  pontif- 
ical archives. 

At  the  close  of  1890  there  were  64  members 
of  the  Sacred  College,  there  being  70  members  in 
all  when  the  membership  is  complete. 

The  Pope  on  Slavery.— By  decree,  Nov.  20, 
the  Pope  ordered  a  collection  throughout  the 
world,  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  each  year,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  negro  m  issions  in  Africa.  "  The 
Catholic  Church,"  he  begins,  "  has  always  dis- 
countenanced slavery  since  Christ  came  on  earth 
to  teach  men  that  a  fraternal  bond  held  them  in 
unity.  The  pontiflfe  have  spoken  times  without 
number.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty  to  continue 
that  splendid  tradition."  He  recalls  his  con- 
gratulations to  Dom  Pedro  on  the  emancipation 
m  BraziL  Then,  he  says,  he  was  moved  oy  the 
afflictions  of  those  helpless  ones  in  South  Ameri- 
ca ;  now  the  miseries  of  Africa  call  for  redress. 
His  nuncios  tell  him  that  40,000  unhappy  creat- 
ures are  carried  off  by  the  slave-hunter  yearly. 
Longing  to  do  something  for  these,  he  oommis- 
sionSi  Cardinal  Lavigerie  to  rouse  the  conscience 
of  the  nations.  The  result  was  those  conferences 
and  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  signed  in  Bmssels,  in  June,  by  the 
representatives  of  seventeen  powers,  proving  that 
fit  and  sufficient  pressure  will  be  brou^^htto  bear 
by  them  against  these  troubles  and  gnefs.  May 
prosperity  bless  the  rulers  who  have  set  this 
noble  example ! 

Besides  the  freedom  they  need,  the  decree  ^^oes 
on,  there  is  another  gift  denied  them  which  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  them — the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel.  When  they  are  brought  the  old  slavery 
disappears  like  the  ghost  of  the  old  pagan  night. 
There  are  many  who  have  sacrificed  much  in 
behalf  of  this  ideal,  many  who  haye  spent  their 
sweat  and  their  blood  for  it.  But  more  still  are 
ready  to  follow ;  more  still  are  needed :  Measis 
quidem  mxdta^  operant  autem  pcntci.  So  great 
a  work,  howeyer,  requires  great  expense.  There 
are  the  heavy  journeys  and  the  means  of  live- 
lihood, the  raising  of  churches,  the  support  of 
pastors.  The  Pope  himself  would  like  to  do  all, 
out  he  is  prevented  by  his  difficulties.  There- 
fore, he  appeals  to  the  whole  Catholic  world. 
The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  is  chosen  for  the  col- 
lections, because  on  that  day  Christ  made  himself 
known  to  the  Gentiles,  and  this  has  for  its  object 
the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  benighted. 

The  two  remaining  documents  of  importance 
were  the  blessing  of  the  projects  to  honor  Colum- 
bus in  his  natiye  Genoa,  in  Spain,  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  completion  of  the 
fourth   century  of  his  discovery  of  the  New 
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World,  and  the  encyclical  to  the  people  of  Italy, 
in  which  the  deplorable  condition  of  that  nation 
is  pictured,  and  in  which  the  faithful  are  abjured 
to  resist  the  secret  societies  which  openly  boast  of 
directing  govemment.  These  societies,  says  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  are  responsible  for  the  evils 
which  beaet  Italy,  and  have  no  other  object  than 
the  overthrow  of  all  religion  and  the  full  estab- 
lishment of  atheism. 

The  French  Chnrch  and  the  Bepnblie,— 
At  a  banquet  in  Algiers,  Nov.  2,  Cardinal  Lav- 
igerie  inaugurated  an  entirely  new  departure 
in  the  Catholic  attitude  toward  the  republic. 
Of  the  38,000,000  people  in  France,  34,000,000 
were  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  yet,  owing 
to  the  compact  organization  of  the  comparatively 
small  infidel  element,  it  has  been  able  to  control 
the  republic  prejudicially  to  the  relieion  of  the 
majority,  driven  out  religious  orders,  laicized  the 
schools,  and  forced  semmarists  to  serve  in  the 
army.  The  identification  of  the  royalist  cause 
with  Boulanger  deprived  it  of  all  res^t,  and 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  took  occasion  to  institute, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  a  new  political 
programme  on  that  date  by  commendmg  loy- 
alty to  **  the  form  of  government  which  the  will 
of  the  people  has  distinctly  confirmed."  Since 
then  the  Catholics  of  France  have  been  orniniz- 
ing  on  the  cardinal's  platform :  "  Hie  Khodus^ 
hie  salta  /  Sincerest  love  for  our  Church  as  well 
as  for  our  country  impels  us  to  proclaim  our- 
selves loyal  supporters  of  the  republican  form  of 
government  in  France,*'  They  propose,  they 
say,  to  make  the  republic,  in  spite  of  atheistic 
republicans,  a  government  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris 
hails  the  new  era  by,  for  the  first  time,  holding 
special  services  upjon  the  openinc^  of  Parliament 
to  ask  GK>d*s  blessing  upon  its  labors. 

The  United  States.— Three  episcopal  jubi- 
lees were  celebrated  duriiig  the  year^those  of 
Archbishop  Feehan,  of  Chicago,  Oct.  30 ;  Bishop 
Loughlin,  of  Brooklyn,  Oct  17;  BLshop  DeGoes- 
briand,  Oct.  30.  The  golden  jubilee  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  was  honored 
in  September.  The  golden  jubilee  of  St  Mat- 
thew's Church,  Washington,  was  celebrated  Sept. 
21.  The  Carmelite  Nuns  centenary  occurred 
Oct  11. 

The  School  Question.— A  roost  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  of  a  modus  vivendi  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  parochial  schools  was 
the  address  of  Archbishop  Ireland  before  the 
National  Education  Convention,  St.  Paul,  July 
10.  In  New  York,  during  the  year,  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  passed  a  measure  incorporat- 
ing Catholic  schools  into  the  State  university 
system  bv  the  performance  of  stipulated  agree- 
ments. In  Boston,  Judge  Fallon,  after  twenty 
years'  service  on  the  Public  School  Board,  re- 
signed June  24,  because  of  the  decision  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  8  to  retain  certain  text-books  objection- 
able to  Catholics.  The  opening  of  the  first 
American  Catholic  high  school  at  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  5,  the  discourses  at  the  Catholic  univer- 
sity, Washington,  and  the  presentation  of  S500,- 
000  for  a  Catholic  seminary  to  Archbishop  Ire- 
land by  James  J.  Hill,  a  Protestant  gentleman 
of  St.  Paul,  were  other  interesting  events. 

The  committee  appointed  at  Baltimore  to  settle 
upon  the  date  ana  place  of  the  next  Catholic 


congress  met  in  Boston,  Oct  25,  and  fised  Chi- 
cago, 1893,  as  the  place  and  time. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Burtsell,  a  priest  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  who  refused  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  recalled  the 
McGlynn  episode  during  the  summer,  but  upon 
the  Propaganda  deciding  adversely  to  his  plea. 
Dr.  Burtsell  submitted. 

Three  eminent  laymen  died  during  the  year : 
Lawrence  Kehoe,  Catholic  publisher,  Feb.  27; 
Henry  L.  Uoguet,  founder  of  the  Catholic  Pro- 
tectorv.  New  York,  May  9;  and  John  Boyle 
O'Heilly,  poet-editor,  Aug.  10. 

The  wounding  of  Rev.  Francis  M.  Craft,  Catho- 
lic Indian  missionary,  in  the  battle  of  Wounded 
Knee  Creek,  Dec.  29,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Catholic  Indian  mission  at  Pine  Ridge,  were  the 
closing  events  of  the  year. 

The  bi-centenary  of  Blessed  Marearet  Mary 
was  celebrated  from  the  17th  to  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. 

The  Greek  Conference  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
Oct  29,  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  a 
vicar  -  general  with  authority  over  the  150,000 
Greek  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 

Religions  Necrology,  United  States  and 
Canada.  —  During  the  year  1  archbishop,  4 
bishops,  1  abbot,  174  priests,  and  112  members 
of  male  and  female  orders  died  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  exceedingly  large  list 
is  attributed  to  severitv  of  the  strain  occasioned 
by  exposure  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epi- 
demic "  La  Grippe.*'  Most  Rev.  Michael  Hexss^ 
Archbishop  of  Mii  waukee,  died  March  26.  He  was 
bom  in  Bavaria,  1818,  and  as  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Henni  did  much  toward  building  up  the 
Church  in  Wisconsin.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  La  Crosse  (1868),  and  first  president 
and  founder  of  St  Francis  Seminary,  Milwau- 
kee. Pius  IX  made  him  a  member  of  one  of  the 
four  great  commissions  at  the  Vatican  Council. 
He  was  author  of  several  theological  works.  In 
recognition  of  his  great  services  he  was  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Milwaukee  April  23, 1888. 

Right  Rev.  Caspar  H.  Borgess,  who  died  at 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  May  3,  had  served  seventeen 
years  as  the  second  Bishop  of  Detroit  He  was 
born  in  Germany,  1826,  and  voluntarily  relin- 
quished his  see  in  1887  on  account  of  age.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Catholic  parochial- 
school  movement. 

Right  Rev.  James  O'Connor,  first  Bishop  of 
Omaha,  died  May  27.  He  was  bom  in  Cork,  Ire- 
land, Dec.  10, 1823,  and  ordained  in  Rome.  He 
had  been  president  of  St  Michaers  Seminary, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  of  St  Charles's  Seminary,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Catho- 
lic Indian  mission  schools,  of  which  the  new  Or- 
der of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  just  formed  by  Miss 
Kate  Drezel,  is  to  have  char^. 

Right  Rev.  Henry  Joseph  Faraud,  O.  M.  I.,  nar 
tive  of  France,  aged  sixty-seven,  died  at  St  Boni- 
face, Manitoba,  in  September. 

Right  Rev.  Louis  Joseph  D'Herbomez,  O.  M.  L 
died  June  8.  He  was  one  of  the  great  North- 
west Indian  missionaries,  evangelizing  the  tribes 
on  the  Yakima  river  and  Puget  Sound  in  1850. 
establishing  the  missions  on  Vancouver  and  • 
in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia.  He  was  con- 
secrated Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Mainland  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  in  1864.    He  was  born  in  1822. 
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Right  Rev.  M.  Benedict,  native  of  France,  aged 
seventy,  abbot  of  the  Trappists,  the  severest  or- 
der in  the  Church,  died  at  the  monastery,  Geth- 
semane,  Ky.,  Aug.  10. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  deceased 
clergy  and  religious  were :  Right  Rev.  Mct.  Ar- 
thur J.  Donnelly,  Vicar-General  of  New  York  ; 
Very  Rev.  William  Keegan,  Vicar-General  of 
Brooklyn ;  Very  Rev.  James  T.  McManus,  Vicar- 
General  of  Rochester ;  Very  Rev.  George  L.  Wil- 
lard,  Vicar-General  at  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota ;  Very 
Rev.  Louis  Furcken,  C.  R.,  Superior  Provincial 
Congregation  of  the  Resurrection,  St.  Jerome's 
College,  Berlin,  Ontario ;  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Strub, 
Provmcial  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  Rev.  Innocent  Wapalhorst,  O.S.P.,  author 
**  Compendium  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church  " ; 
Mother  Monica,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Philadel- 
phia, one  of  the  ten  sisters  who  saw  service  in  the 
civil  war ;  Sister  Cyril  and  Sister  Mary  Joseph, 
the  last  of  the  five-  who  founded  the  Order  of 
Charity  B.  V.  M.  in  the  United  States,  1838 ; 
Mother  Mary  Joseph,  the  pioneer  of  the  Nuns  of 
the  Presentation  in  New  York ;  and  Brother  Vin- 
cent, C.  S.  P.,  one  of  the  four  French  brothers 
who  came  here  in  1842  with  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Sorin 
and  founded  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Canada. — The  school  question  assumed  grave 
proportions  in  Manitoba  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Catholic  separate  schools  and  of  the  French 
language.  The  case  was  appealed,  and  the  courts 
sustained  the  law.  Another  appeal  has  been 
taken  to  the  Dominion  Parliament.  During  July 
and  Aufi^ust  nearly  100,000  pilgrims  visited  the 
shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  The  third  con- 
vention of  French  Acadians,  presided  over  by 
Judge  Landry,  6,000  delegates  present,  met  Aug. 
13  and  14,  at  Church  Point,  N.  S.,  and  received 
the  Pope's  blessing.  Erection  of  monument  to 
Catherine  Tegakwita,  the  blessed  Indian  Iro- 
quois, at  Caughnawaga,  Aug.  6.  March  29  the 
Roman  Congregation  of  Rites  approved  the  ca- 
nonical intrwiuction  of  the  cause  of  Mme.  D'You- 
ville,  foundress  of  the  Gray  Nuns,  Montreal,  for 
beatification. 

Japan. — The  first  Constitutional  Legislature 
of  Japan  met  June  29,  and  ten  Catholics  took 
seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  About 
the  same  time  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  at  Lyons,  France,  received  a  letter 
signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Central  Japan  and  of  Corea,  announcing  that 
their  first  synod  had  been  held  at  Nagasaki. 

The  Passion  Play.— Opening  at  Ober-Am- 
mergau  on  May  18,  it  was  played  for  the  last 
time  this  century,  twice  weelcly,  until  October, 
each  performance  beinff  witnessed  by  thousands 
gathered  from  the  whole  globe. 

England.— The  jubilee  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
June  8,  was  honored  by  magnificent  testimonials 
of  popular  regard,  both  national  and  intemar 
tional,  and  the  question  of  precedence  upon  pub- 
lic occasions  presided  over  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  prince 
that  the  cardinal  shall  rank  next  to  himself  and 
above  all  the  peers.  In  the  addresses  the  ad- 
vance of  Catholicism  in  England  was  reviewed, 
and  the  present  Catholic  population  of  the  empire 
estimated  at  10,000,000.  The  annual  Conference 
of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  was  opened  in 
Birmingham,  June  30,  every  diocese  in  England 


sending  dele^tes.  The  death  of  Cardinal  New- 
man and  the  introduction  in  Parliament  of  "  The 
Religious  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,"  by  Glad- 
stone, were  the  other  important  events  of  the 
year  1890. 

Germany.— The  elections  of  Feb.  20  returned 
Windthorst's  (Catholic)  Center  Party  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  empire,  and  virtually  caused 
the  retirement  of  Bismarck.  Minister  Lutz,  of 
Bavaria,  the  anti-Catholic  persecutor  of  religious 
orders,  repented  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

Anstria-Hunflrarj.- Cardinal  Simor,  Primate 
of  Hungary,  on  May  20  asked  instructions  from 
Rome  on  the  ordinance  of  the  Minister  of  Re- 
ligious Affairs  on  the  question  of  baptisms. 
Cardinal  Rompolla  answered  that  the  Hungarian 
bishops  could  not  sanction  the  law  by  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  ordered  to  report  to  clergy- 
men of  Protestant  denominations  the  baptisms 
of  children  of  mixed  marriages.  The  Holy 
Father  severely  censured  those  bishops  who  had 
tolerated  it,  and  the  matter  is  still  in  course  of 
dispute. 

Ireland.— Early  in  the  year  the  Irish  hier- 
archy moved  for  an  adjustment  of  the  school 
system  that  would  not  tear  religious  objects 
from  the  schoolroom  walls,  and  also  for  a  uni- 
versity that  would  place  Catholics  upon  an  equal- 
ity with  Protestants  in  the  matter  of  higher 
education.  The  Centennial  of  Father  Mathew, 
"  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,"  was  celebrated  in 
October  by  great  demonstrations,  the  unveiling 
of  Foley's  statue  in  Dublin,  and  the  taking  of  the 
pledge  by  100,000  people.    The  hierarchy  of  Ire- 

d  opposed  Pamell,  the  National  leader,  on  the 

>una  of  admitted  immorality  in  the  case  of 
'rs.  O'Shea,  and  as  a  test  of  strength  in  the  Kil- 
kenny election  in  December,  the  clerical  candi- 
date, John  Pope  Hennessy,  was  returned. 

Nonray.— After  three  hundred  years*  pro- 
scription Catholic  missionaries  have  again  light- 
ed the  sanctuary  lamp,  and  Mgr.  Fallize  reports 
much  progress  for  1890. 

India. — ^The  child-marriage  system  is  to  be 
abolished,  principally  through  the  opposition  of 
Cardinal  Manning.  The  remains  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  popularly  known  as  "  the  apostle  of  the 
Indies,"  were  exposed  for  the  fourth  time  since 
1842  at  Goa,  on  Dec.  3,  1890,  and  the  features 
were  said  to  be  still  recognizable. 

Sonth  America. — The  Brazilian  Republic  has 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  Vatican  and  guaranteed 
every  Catholic  right  presented  by  the  Catholic 
party  in  October.  In  Ecuador  the  temporary 
chapel  that  is  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  future  na- 
tionid  temple  to  be  erected  14,900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  commemoration  of  the  act  con- 
secrating the  republic  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  was 
inaugurated  March  19  by  Mgr.  Macchi,  apos- 
tolic delegate  of  Ijco  XIII. 

In  Africa. — The  first  20  missionaries  of  Car- 
dinal Lavi^erie's  advance  guai'd  in  his  crusade 
for  tiie  civilization  of  Africa,  after  first  partici- 
pating in  the  dedication  of  St.  Louis's  Catnedral, 
Carthage,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Louis,  set  out  on 
their  way  to  the  interior. 

BOUaANIA,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
eastern  Europe.  The  reigning  King  is  Carol  I, 
bom  April  20, 1839,  son  of  Prince  Karl  of  Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen.  He  was  elected  Prince  of 
Roumania  in  1860,  and  was  proclaimed  King  in 
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1881.  The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by 
the  Senate,  consisting  of  120  members,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  numbering  183,  elected  by 
the  direct  suffrage  of  the  property-owning  and 
intelligent  clashes  and  the  indirect  suffrage  of  the 
illiterate  class. 

Finances. — The  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
with  March,  1889,  were  164,869,000  lei  or  francs, 
of  which  27,800,000  lei  were  obtained  by  direct 
and  88,705,000  lei  by  indirect  taxation,  42,250,000 
lei  were  the  produce  of  state  monopolies  and  28,- 
301,000  lei  of  domains,  and  12,750,000  lei  were 
the  earnings  of  public  works.  The  total  ex- 
penditures were  164,869,000  lei,  the  largest  items 
being  86,417,134  lei  for  war,  21,713,975  lei  for 
financial  administration,  16,579,502  lei  for  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  61,574,180  lei  for  the  public 
debt.  The  capital  of  the  debt  on  April  1,  1801, 
amounts  to  891,296,041  lei,  and  the  year's  inter- 
est to  56,926,950  lei.  In  October,  1890,  by  means 
of  a  new  4-per-cent.  loan,  230,960,000  lei  of  6-per- 
cent, bonds  were  converted. 

Commerce. — The  tota.1  value  of  the  imports 
in  1889  was  867,944,099  lei,  as  compared  with 
810,378,320  lei  in  1888;  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  274,167,146  lei,  as  compared  with  256,788,- 
642.  The  exports  of  cereals  in  1889  were  valued 
at  289,500,000  lei. 

Commnnications.— The  railroads,  which  all 
belons;  to  the  state,  had  in  1889  a  total  length  of 
2,543  Kilometres,  while  345  kilometres  of  exten- 
sions were  in  progress  and  659  kilometres  more 
were  projected. 

The  post-office  in  1889  handled  9,878,520  in- 
ternal and  5,223,434  international  letters,  3,294,- 
970  postal  cards,  6,252,164  papers  and  circulars, 
and  262.897  postal  money  orders. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1889  were  5,307  kilo- 
metres long,  with  13,181  kilometres  of  wire.  The 
total  number  of  telegrams  for  the  year  was  1,- 
821/420.  The  revenue  of  the  post-office  and  tele- 
graphs was  5,200,297  lei,  and  the  expenditure 
4,012,191  lei. 

The  Army.— Every  Roumanian  is  liable  for 
service  in  the  active  army  for  three  years  from  his 
twenty-first  year.  Those  who  are  not  drawn  for 
the  permanent  army  are  enrolled  in  the  territo- 
rial army  for  four  years  in  the  cavalry  or  five  in 
the  infantry.  The  peace  effective  in  1890  was 
2,666  officers  and  48,500  men,  with  8,124  horses 
and  573  cannons.  The  war  effective  was  4  army 
corps  of  32,000  each  and  a  division  in  the  Do- 
brudja,  making  about  150,000  men. 

The  frontier  fortifications  designed  by  Gen. 
Brialmont  are  completed  on  the  Russian  border 
at  Galatz,  and  the  armament  and  garrisons  were 
expected  to  be  in  place  in  the  spring  of  1891. 
Of  the  18  detached  forts  that  are  to  defend  Bu- 
charest, 10  were  also  to  be  armed  with  Krupp 
guns  before  summer.  These  forts  will  protect 
an  area  of  40  square  miles,  so  that  the  entire  Rou- 
manian army  can  be  concentrated  behind  them. 
When  they  are  finished  the  defensive  works  on 
the  Austrian  frontier  will  be  begun.  A  fifth 
army  corps  for  the  district  inclosed  in  the  ring 
of  forts  around  the  capital  has  been  decided  on. 

European  Commission  of  the  Danube.— 
The  receipts  of  the  international  Danube  Com- 
mission sitting  at  Galatz  were  3,097,961  francs, 
and  the  expenses  2,097,929  francs  in  1889 ;  the 
funds  accumulated  amounted  to  1,501,560  francs. 


The  number  of  steamers  that  cleared  the  Sa- 
lina  mouth  of  the  Danube  was  1,668,  of  1«423,- 
632  tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  was  1,870, 
of  1,473,345  tons,  of  which  842,  of  1,000,773  tons, 
were  British  steamers ;  240  were  Greek  steam  and. 
sailing  craft,  of  128,486  tons ;  427,  of  78,136  tons, 
were  Turkish;  and  109,  of  77,062  tons,  were 
Austrian  vessels ;  next  to  which  came  the  Italian 
and  French,  of  66,322  and  68,884  tons  respective- 
ly. The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  Danabian 
ports  in  1889  were  4,608,000  quarters,  as  com- 
pared with  8,599,000  in  1888 ;  of  rye,  1,458,000 
quarters;  of  maize,  2,502,000  quarters;  of  bar- 
ley. 1,553,000  quarters. 

The  TariiT  Question. — The  commercial  trea- 
ties with  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands,  which  expire  in  June,  1891, 
were  renounced  in  the  summer  of  1890,  prepara- 
tory to  a  rearrangement  of  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  countries  and  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
on  the  principle  of  protection  for  home  produc- 
tion, which  is  not  afforded  by  the  present  con- 
ventional tariff  of  li  to  5  per  cent,  on  foreign 
goods.  A  scale  ranging  from  8  per  cent  on  some 
articles  competing  witn  Roumanian  products  up 
to  20  per  cent,  on  certain  manufactures  is  con- 
sidered requisite. 

Politics.— There  was  a  struggle  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  early  part  of  the  year  over  the 
proposition  to  indict  ex-Minister  Bratiano  and 
his  colleagues  for  malfeasance  in  having  durine 
the  twelve  years  of  his  ministry  given  orders  and 
made  contracts  without  competition,  and  for 
other  irregular  acts.  The  motion  was  finally 
defeated  on  Feb.  12  in  the  Chamber  by  a  vote  of 
86  to  67.  The  continuance  of  the  fortifications, 
which  have  several  times  come  to  a  standstill  for 
lack  of  means  to  proceed  with  the  work,  was  op- 
posed by  few  except  the  Russophil  Boyar  party. 
In  May  the  credit  was  voted  by  93  against  58 
votes.  The  discordant  factions  of  the  Liberal 
party,  headed  respectively  by  Joan  and  Dimitri 
Bratiano,  were  reunited  in  a  single  organization  in 
April  under  the  leadership  of  tne  latter,  to  whom 
his  more  distinguished  brother  yielded  important 
points,  especiafly  in  respect  to  foreign  policy. 
The  Chamber  passed  by  91  to  7  votes  the  oill  to 
establish  the  single  gold  standard,  and  replace 
the  40,000,000  lei  of  silver  5-lei  pieces  with  gold 
coins  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  A  law  was  ap- 
proved which  gives  retired  officials  a  pension 
proportionate  to  the  length  of  their  service  in 
the  employ  of  the  Government,  being  80  per 
cent,  or  their  salary  if  they  have  served  less 
than  fifteen  years,  40  per  cent,  if  they  have  served 
longer,  60  per  cent,  if  they  have  been  public 
servants  for  twenty  years,  and  for  those  who 
have  served  twenty-five  jears  and  over  the  pen- 
sion is  75  per  cent,  of  their  annual  pay  at  the  time 
of  superannuation.  In  October  the  Government 
made  a  beginning  in  agrarian  reform  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  proletariat  by  allot- 
ting 75,000  hectares  of  good  arable  land  from  the 
state  domains  to  15,000  peasant  families.  When 
the  Chambers  reassembled,  on  Nov.  27,  1890, 
Peucesco,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Marghiloman,  from  whom  the 
portfolio  of  Public  Works  was  transferred  pro- 
visionally to  Majoresco,  who  was  appointed  at 
the  same  time  >rinister  of  Education.  Rosetti, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  also  retired,  and  Tri- 
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andufie  entered  the  Cabinet  in  his  place.  Gen. 
Mano  remained  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  Lahovary,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Gen.  Vladescu,  Minister  of 
War ;  and  German i.  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
Senate  elected  as  President  Gen.  Floresco,  the 
candidate  of  the  United  Opposition. 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  northern  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  legislative  and  executive  powers  are 
united  in  the  autocratic  hereditary  monarch  of 
the  Romanoff  dynasty.  The  reigning  Czar  is 
Alexander  III,  bom  Feb.  26, 1845,  who  succeeded 
to  the  threne  when  his  father  was  assassinated 
on  March  18,  1881.  The  heir-apprent  is  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  bom  May  18,  1868,  the 
eldest  son  of  th'e  Czar  and  the  Czarina,  Maria 
Feodorowna,  second  daughter  of  King  Christian 
of  Denmark.  The  administration  is  exercised 
through  the  Council  of  State,  which  is  intrusted 
with  the  duties  of  putting  into  form  the  projects 
of  laws  approved  by  the  Czar  and  discussing  the 
budget ;  the  Ruling  Senate,  which  promulgates 
the  laws  and  is  the  supreme  judicial  body ;  the 
Holy  Synod,  which  superintends  religious  affairs ; 
and  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  who  act  as  ad- 
visers of  the  Emperor.  The  following  are  the 
ministers  in  office  in  1890 :  Minister  oi  the  Im- 
perial House,  Gen.  Count  Vorontzoff-Dashkoff ; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Nicholas  Carlovich 
de  Giers;  Minister  of  War,  Count  Vannovski; 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  Vice- Admiral  Tchikatch- 
koff;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dumovo;  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  Delyanoff;  Minister 
of  Finance,  Vyshnegradsky ;  >iinister  of  Justice, 
Manasein;  Minister  of  Domains,  Ostrovsky; 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Railroads,  Von 
HQbbenet ;  Chief  of  the  Department  of  General 
Control,  Filipoff. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon.— The  area  of  the 
empire  is  8,644,100  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion, according  to  official  estimates  for  1887,  is 
113,854.640.  In  European  Russia  there  were  es- 
timated to  be  85,282,101  inhabitants ;  in  Poland, 
8,319,797;  in  Finland,  2,232,378;  in  the  Cau- 
casus, 7,458,151 ;  in  Central  Asia,  5,532,021 ;  in 
Siberia,  4,493,667.  The  marriages  in  Russia  in 
Europe  numbered  692,665  in  1885 :  births,  3,942,- 
277 ;  deaths,  2,742,350;  surplus  of  births,  1,199,- 
927.  In  Poland  the  number  of  marriages  was 
60,938 ;  births,  828,721 ;  deaths,  201,784 :  surplus 
of  births,  126,937.  For  Finland  the  marriages 
were  reported  in  1886  as  16,248;  births,  78,576; 
deaths,  49,514;  surplus  of  births,  29,062.  In 
Siberia  there  were  23,481  marriages,  212,148 
births,  and  150,197  deaths  in  1885 ;  surplus  of 
births,  61,951.  In  the  Caucasus  the  number  of 
marriages  returned  was  56,550 ;  births,  268,250 ; 
deaths,  171,708;  surplus  of  births,  97,542.  Of 
the  total  population  of  the  empire  in  1885  the 
towns  contained  13,947,825  persons,  while  94,- 
063,353  lived  in  the  country.  The  males  num- 
bered 54,063,353  and  the  females  54,723,883. 
The  population  of  St.  Petersburg  in  December, 
1889,  was  861,303.  Moscow  in  1895  had  753,469 
inhabitants;  Warsaw,  454,298;  Odessa  in  1887 
had  270,643;  Riga  in  1885  had  175,332:  Khar- 
koff,  171,416;  Kiefl  in  1887  had  170.216 ;  Kazan 
had  140,726  in  1885 ;  Saratoff,  122,829 ;  Kishineff, 
120,074;  Lodz,  113,413;  Vilna,  102,845. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  Government 
lor  the  financial  year  1889  were  927,035,000  rubles 


from  ordinary  and  62,899,000  rubles  from  extraor- 
dinary sources,  making  with  20,748,000  rubles, 
the  surplus  of  former  years,  the  sum  of  1.010,682,- 
000  rubles.  Of  the  ordinary  receints,  88,896,000 
rubles  were  derived  from  the  lana,  license,  and 
income  tax,  which  is  5  per  cent.,  274,920,000 
rubles  from  the  tax  on  drink,  188,051,000  rubles 
from  customs,  28,178,000  rubles  from  tobacco, 
17,959,000  rubles  from  the  sugar  tax,  20,168,000 
rubles  from  stamps,  11,899,000  rubles  from 
registry  fees,  40,829,000  rubles  from  other  in- 
direct taxes,  32,735,000  rubles  from  mining  and 
mint  royalties,  the  post-office,  and  telegraphs, 
68,939,000  rubles  from  domains  and  forests, 
91,747,000  rubles  from  sales,  and  110,348,000 
rubles  from  other  sources.  The  total  ordinary 
revenue  was  61,572,000  rubles  in  excess  of  the 
budget  estimates.  The  total  expenditures  were 
857,881,000  rubles  for  ordinary  and  104,958,000 
rubles  for  extraordinary  purposes,  making  in  all 
962,839,000  rubles,  which  left  a  balance  of  47,- 
843,000  rubles  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  ordinary  expenditures  under  the  various 
heads  were  2'}'0,693,000  rubles  for  the  public  debt, 
225,989,000  rubles  for  war,  107,662,000  rubles  for 
financial  administration,  75,663,000  rubles  for 
the  Interior,  40,784,000  rubles  for  the  navy,  36,- 
066,000  rubles  for  roads  and  communications, 
24,435,000  rubles  for  the  domains,  21,622,000 
for  justice,  21,941,000  for  education,  11.186,000 
for  the  Holy  Synod,  10,560,000  for  the  court,  and 
6,380,000  for  other  purposes. 

For  1890  the  ordinary  receipts  were  estimated 
at  888,898,051  rubles,  and  the  extraordinary  re- 
ceipts at  16,869,465  rubles;  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures at  887,457.282  rubles,  and  the  extraordinary 
at  57,818,700  rubles.  The  revenue  is  estimated 
at  some  7,500,000  rubles  less  than  in  1889,  not- 
withstanding new  sources  of  income  were  in- 
cluded, because  the  harvest  had  been  very  poor. 
The  surplus  that  the  Government  had  been  en- 
abled by  the  abundant  harvests  of  1877  and  1888 
to  accumulate  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional extraordinary  expenditures.  A  steady 
augmentation  of  taxation  has  added  in  six  years 
73,500,000  rubles  to  the  annual  revenue,  and  31,- 
750,000  rubles  of  the  increase  in  the  revenue  are 
due  to  the  general  development  of  the  empire. 

The  debt  of  the  empire  on  Jan.  1,  1890,  con- 
sisted of  330,477,570  rubles  of  loans  payable  in 
specie,  2,975,331,268  rubles  payable  in  paper 
money,  a  Dutch  loan  of  60,48 <,000  guilders,  and 
one  payable  in  England  of  £25.811,100;  Polish 
debts  of  14,141,450  rubles  in  specie  and  36,863,- 
922  rubles  in  paper  currency ;  the  Nicholas  Rail- 
road bonds  amounting  to  548,097,000  francs; 
the  consolidated  railroad  debts  of  £14,628,000 
and  632,734,000  metallic  rubles,  and  bonds  of 
railroads  acquired  by  the  Government,  amount- 
ing to  17,821,141  rubles  in  specie  and  10,309,000 
rubles  in  paper  currency.  For  the  debts  con- 
tracted in  specie  the  pavments  in  1890  amount 
to  70,156,859  rubles,  and  for  the  debts  contracted 
in  paper  rubles  147,765,488  rubles,  making,  with 
49,109,802  nibles  premium  on  the  payments  in 
gold  and  silver,  a  total  expenditure  of  267,032,- 
149  rubles.  The  attempt  to  convert  the  debt, 
begun  in  1887,  was  facilitated  by  agricultural 
prosperity,  and  by  the  end  of  1889  the  amount 
of  debt  on  which  the  interest  was  reduced  from 
6  to  4  per  cent,  was  610,000,000  rubles  in  gold. 
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The  Army. — The  Russian  Empire,  exclusive 
of  Finland,  is  divided  into  18  military  districts, 
each  of  which  can  send  into  the  field  an  inde- 
pendent army.  The  European  districts  or  cir- 
cumscriptions have  from  3  to  4  corps  d'armee 
apiece,  in  all  20  corps,  composed,  as  a  rule,  of  2 
divisions  of  infantry,  1  division  of  cavalry,  3 
brigades  of  field  artillery,  and  2  batteries  of 
horse  artillery.  There  are  192  infantry  regi- 
ments of  4  battalions.  The  men  are  now  armed 
with  the  Berdan  rifle  of  the  model  of  1870,  hav- 
ing a  caliber  of  10'7  millimetres.  In  1890  10,- 
500,000  rubles  were  appropriated  for  rearming 
the  troops  with  a  new  rifle  that  is  being  manu- 
factured in  Government  factories,  a  small-bore 
repeating  rifle,  which  will  be  introduced  grad- 
ually. It  is  2^  pounds  lighter  than  the  old  one,  has 
a  range  one  half  greater,  and  can  fire  20  shots  a 
minutes.  It  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  defects 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  rifles.  The  cavalry, 
numbering  56  regiments  of  4  squadrons,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Cossacks,  carry  the  Berdan  carbine 
and  the  saber.  Each  brigade  of  field  artillery 
has  2  heavy  and  4  light  batteries  of  4  pieces  in 
time  of  peace,  and  8  on  the  war  footing.  Of  the 
288  batteries,  of  which  12  are  armed  with  mount- 
ain guns  of  63*5  millimetres  caliber,  72  have  in 
peace  the  war  complement  of  ^ns.  The  horse 
batteries  have  each  6  light  pieces.  The  field 
guns,  of  the  model  of  1877,  have  106*8  milli- 
metres bore  for  the  light  and  86*9  millimetres 
for  the  heavy  batteries.  The  fortress  artillery, 
mortar  regiments,  train,  railroad  brigades,  sap- 
pers and  miners,  sharp-shooters,  and  most  of  the 
troops  in  Asia  are  outside  the  formations  of  the 
corps  d'armde.  The  army  is  recruited  in  24  lo- 
cal districts,  divided  into  558  administrations. 
Three  quarters  of  the  conscripts  of  Poland,  Es- 
thonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Bessarabia  are 
scattered  through  all  the  Russian  infantry  regi- 
ments. The  foot  artillery  is  recruited  locally, 
but  the  guards,  grenadiers  and  rifles,  cavalry, 
horse  anu  reserve  artillery,  technical  troops,  etc., 
are  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  levy  of  recruits  for  1890  was  262,- 
400  men,  inclusive  of  2,400  special  troops.  The 
peace  effective  was  883J  battalions  of  foot  sol- 
diers of  all  classes,  having  15,673  ofllcers  and 
426,604  men ;  344  squadrons  of  cavalry,  num- 
bering 2,186  officers  and  67,862  men,  with  50,730 
horses ;  846  batteries  of  field  artillery,  number- 
ing 2.048  ofllcers  and  60,098  men ;  44  companies 
of  engineers,  numbering  772  officers  and  23,547 
men;  military  equipages,  423  officers  and  7,178 
men;  reserves,  4,182  officers  and  63,263  men; 

farrison  troops,  1,605  officers  and  38,428  men ; 
epot  troops,  202  officers  and  4,836  men ;  Cossack 
infantry,  150  officers  and  4,956  men;  11  squad- 
rons and  275  sotnias  of  Cossacks,  1.912  officers 
and  44,714  men ;  Cossack  artillery,  100  officers 
and  3,340  men,  with  106  guns;  28  sotnias  of 
militia  in  the  Caucasus,  71  officers  and  3,358 
men ;  custom-house  and  frontier  guards,  860 
officers  and  28,500  men ;  total  peace  effective, 
80,184  officers  and  766,684  men,  with  152,386 
horses.  The  war  effective  is  reported  to  be  49,- 
169  officers  and  2,343,158  men,  with  830,087 
horses,  not  counting  the  territorial  army  and  the 
Cossack  militia. 

The  Nayy.— The  naval  forces  in  1889  consisted 
of  24  ironclads,  including  3  under  construction, 


34  unarmored  vessels,  56  unarmed  steamers.  1 
sailing  ship,  and  107  torpedo  boats  in  the  Baltic 
Sea ;  5  completed  and  1  unfinished  armored  ves- 
sels, 35  unarmored  ships  and  gunboats,  10  un- 
armed steamers,  and  28  steam  launches,  and  2^ 
torpedo  boats  in  the  Black  Sea ;  8  armed  and  7 
unarmed  steamers  in  the  Caspian ;  and  40  ves- 
sels in  Siberia.  The  "Tchesma,"  "Catherine 
II,"  and  "Sinope"  are  the  largest  vessels  in  the 
navy,  820  feet  long  and  69  wide,  with  16  inches 
of  armor,  and  armed  with  six  50-ton  and  seven  6- 
inch  guns,  mounted  in  a  pear-shaped  redoubt  cov- 
ered with  14-inch  plates.  The  next  most  pow- 
erful ships  are  the  "  Alexander  II "  and  "  Kico- 
las  I,"  326  feet  long  and  67  wide,  with  14-inch 
armor  and  two  50-ton,  four  9-inch,  and  eight 
6-inch  guns,  and  the  older  "Peter  the  Great." 
Three  other  turret  ships  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, 2  of  them  for  the  Black  Sea.  There 
are  6  belted  cruisers  and  a  partly  belted  bar- 
bette cruiser,  all  of  modem  design,  with  armor 
6  to  10  inches  thick,  carrying  d-inch  and  6-inch 
guns,  and  three  deck-protected  cruisens  armed 
with  6-inch  guns  liave  lately  been  completed.  In 
May,  1890,  an  armored  cruiser,  the  "Rurik," 
was  begun,  which  will  be  426  feet  long  and  67 
broad,  with  a  displacement  of  11,000  tons,  a  speed 
of  18  knots  at  natural  draught,  and  coal  capa- 
city for  20,000  miles. 

Commerce. — The  value  of  the  imports  from 
Europe  was  373,700,000,  from  Finland,  13,200,- 
000,  from  Asia,  60,000,000  rubles  in  1889,  mak- 
ing'the  total  of  437,000,000  rubles.  The  exports 
toEuropean  countries  were  687,000,000,  to  Fin- 
land 17,600,000,  and  to  Asia  61,900,000  rubles; 
total,  766,000,000  rubles.  From  Germany  came 
124,315,000  rubles  of  imports;  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, 100,704,000  rubles;  from  the  United  States, 
50,760,000  rubles ;  from  China,  27,280,000  rubles ; 
from  France,  19,103,000  rubles;  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  18,779,000  rubles ;  from  Persia,  11,650.- 
000  rubles ;  from  Belgium,  8,224,000  rubles ;  from 
Italv,  7,581,000  rubles;  from  Turkey,  7,111,000 
rubles;  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  6,111,000  ru- 
bles; from  the  Netherlands, 4,442.000  rubles ;  from 
Roumania,  1,623,000  rubles ;  from  Denmark,  1,- 
628,000  rubles;  from  Greece.  1,156,000  rubles; 
from  all  other  countries,  46.670,000  rabies.  Of 
the  exports,  274,377,000  rubles  went  to  Great 
Britain,  192,345,000  rubles  to  Germany.  47,798.- 
000  rubles  to  the  Netherlands,  42,893,000  rabies 
to  France,  80,972,000  rabies  to  Austria-Hungary, 
80,141,000  rabies  to  lUly,  26,196,000  rabies  to 
Belgium,  18,758,000  rubles  to  Turkev,  13,184,000 
rubles  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  11,648,000  rabies 
to  Denmark,  8,819,000  rabies  to  Persia,  7,602,000 
rubles  to  Roumania,  6,838,000  rubles  to  Greece, 
1,522,000  rabies  to  the  United  States,  1,859,000 
rubles  to  China,  and  51,555,000  rubles  to  all  oth- 
er countries. 

In  the  report  of  the  trade  with  other  countries 
of  Europe  the  imports  of  textile  materials  were 
valued  at  126,870,000  rabies,  and  the  exports 
at  109,185.000;  the  exports  of  cereals  at  352,- 
030,000  rubles,  against  427,032,000  rubles  in 
1888 ;  the  exports  of  timber  at  54,863,000  rabies ; 
the  exports  of  linseed  at  45,178,000  rabies ;  the 
imports  of  tea  and  coffee  at  19,877,000  rabies ;  the 
imports  of  coal  at  15,084,000  rabies :  the  exports 
of  naphtha  and  petroleum  at  6,833,000  rabies ; 
the  imports  of  hides,  leather,  and  peltry  at  11,- 
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076,000  rubles,  and  the  exports  at  11,124,000 
rubles;  the  exports  of  sugar  at  13,745,000  ru- 
bles; the  exports  of  animals  at  12,955,000  ru- 
bles; the  imports  of  tobacco  at  2,8d8,()00,  and 
the  exports  at  1,048,000  rubles ;  the  imports  of 
dye  stuffs  at  15,734,000  rubles ;  the  exports  of 
hair  and  bristles  at  13,101,000  rubles;  the  im- 
ports of  tissues,  trimmings,  and  apparel  at  0,933,- 
000  and  the  exports  at  10,282,000  rubles :  the  im- 
ports of  raw  metals  at  24,238,000  rubles;  the 
total  imports  of  alimentary  substances  at  85,- 
849,000,  and  the  exports  at  397,987,000  rubles; 
the  imports  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured  ma- 
terials at  242,632,000,  and  the  exports  at  254,- 
835,000  rubles ;  the  imports  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles at  75,223,000,  and  the  exports  at  21,858,000 
rubles.  The  imports  of  precious  metals  across 
the  European  frontiers  were  9,349,000  and  the 
exports  17,411,000  rubles ;  and  the  imports  from 
Asia  were  1,815,000  and  the  exports  3,062,000 
rubles.  The  imports  of  tea  overland  from  Asia 
in  1889 amounted  to  17,579,000  rubles;  textile 
materials,  10,190,000  rubles;  the  grain  exports 
to  Asia  17,55iB,000  rubles ;  the  exports  of  textile 
manufactures,  2,485,000  rubles. 

The  export  movement  was  checked  and  im- 
portation stimulated  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  val- 
ue of  the  paper  ruble  in  the  summer  of  1890. 
which  was  attributed  to  German  bourse  manipu- 
lators. In  order  to  make  the  duties  correspond 
with  the  altered  rate  of  exchange,  they  were 
raised  all  around  20  per  cent,  by  a  ukase  issued 
on  Au^.  80,  the  effect  of  which  was  neutralized 
by  an  immediate  further  rise  of  20  per  cent,  in 
the  exchange  value  of  the  paper  ruble. 

Nayigation.— In  1888  688  vessels  were  en- 
tered at  the  White  Sea  ports,  of  which  800  were 
with  cargoes,  and  674  were  cleared  with  cargoes 
and  2  in  ballast ;  6,965  were  entered  and  6,886 
cleared  at  the  Baltic  polls,  3,553  of  the  former 
and  all  except  415  of  the  latter  carrying  cargoes; 
6.278  were  entered  and  6,227  cleared  at  the  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea,  4,745  arriving  and  only  908 
going  away  without  cargoes ;  and  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  1,040  were  entered  and  1,005  were 
cleared.  For  the  entire  empire  the  arrivals 
numbered  14,971,  of  which  6,291  brought  Oar- 
goes,  and  the  departures  numbered  14,794,  of 
which  13,200  sailed  with  cargoes.  Of  the  total 
number  entered  10,042,  and  of  the  vessels  cleared 
9,917,  were  steamers.  Of  the  vessels  entered, 
4,628  were  English,  2,623  Russian,  1,740  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian,  1,711  German,  1,050  Danish, 
880  Turkish,  652  Austrian,  and  185  Dutch,  etc. 

Railroads.— The  railroads  on  Sept.  1, 1890, 
had  a  total  length  of  26,654  versts  or  28,827  kil- 
ometres, without  reckoning  the  railroads  of  Fin- 
land, measuring  1,825  kilometres,  and  the  Trans- 
caspian  line  of  1,433  kilometres.  The  gross 
earnings  of  the  state  railroads  in  1888  were 
270,444,317  francs. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— In  1888  there  passed 
through  the  post-office  157,121,000  domestic  and 
22,078,000  foreign  letters,  17,800,000  domestic 
and  8,254,000  foreign  postal  cards,  19,006,000  do- 
mestic and  8,873,C^  foreign  papers  and  circu- 
lars, and  11,994,000  money  letters  of  the  value  of 
16,299,985,000  francs.  The  receipte  were  75,259,- 
138  and  the  expenses  91,787,784  francs. 

The  telegraphs  had  an  aggregate  length  in 
1888  of  122,020  kilometres,  with  ^637  kilome- 


tres of  wires.  The  internal  messages  numbered 
8,688,039 ;  foreign  messages  dispatched,  679,808 ; 
foreign  messages  received,  727,122 ;  total,  includ- 
ing official  and  in  transit,  10,804,587.  The  receipts 
were  2,284,725  francs. 

Finland.— The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  by 
the  treaty  of  1809  and  the  special  grant  of  Alex- 
ander I,  renewed  by  his  successors,  has  preserved 
some  of  its  ancient  constitutional  liberties.  A 
national  Parliament  is  convoked  ever^  three 
years  to  consider  projects  of  law  submitted  bv 
the  Emperor,  who  is  Grand  Duke  of  Finlana. 
For  altering  the  Constitution  or  levying  taxes, 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  four  Chambers  of 
Parliament,  representing  the  four  estates  of  the 
nobles,  clergy,  burgesses,  and  peasants,  is  neces- 
sary. There  is  a  Senate  sitting  at  Ilelsingfors, 
the  members  of  which  are  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  duchy.  The  money  unit  is  the 
mark,  having  the  same  value  as  the  franc.    In 

1888  the  customs  produced  16,434,000,  and  in 

1889  over  19,000,000  marks.  During  the  trien- 
nial period  1888-'90  a  surplus  of  15,000,000 
marks  accumulated  in  the  treasury.  The  ex- 
ports are  timber,  wood  pulp,  pai)er,  cardboard 
and  paper  hangings,  iron  and  steel  goods,  but- 
ter, leather,  hides,  and  pitch.  Since  the  imposi- 
tion of  heavy  duties  on  Finnish  products  in 
1885  the  exports  to  Russia  have  steadily  de- 
clined, while  those  to  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries  have  grown. 

Rnssiflcation  of  Finland.— The  policy  of 
amalgamating  the  non- Russian  communities 
with  the  general  mass  of  the  Russian  nation  by 
abolishing  their  guaranteed  autonomous  institu- 
tions ana  promoting  conformity  with  the  state 
religion  was  vigorously  prosecuted  in  1890. 
Pobodonstcheff,  the  procurator-general  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  who  endeavored  to  wipe  out  the 
Russian  sects  by  relentless  persecution,  used 
both  force  and  enticements  to  induce  the  IJniate 
Catholics  of  the  Polish  provinces  to  adopt  the 
orthodox  religion,  and  planted  churches  and 
missionaries  among  the  Lutherans  of  the  Baltic 
provinces.  The  separate  judicial  and  municipal 
mstitutions  and  all  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment having  been  abolished,  the  officials  could 
proceed  without  restraint  in  their  task  of  up- 
rooting the  German  language  and  forms  of 
worship.  Pastors  who  resisted  ran  the  risk 
of  being  deprived  of  their  incomes,  for  the 
chuich  lands  and  endowments  that  were  former- 
ly managed  by  the  clergy  for  their  own  benefit, 
were  placed  in  charge  of  local  lay  committees 
dominated  by  Russian  officials.  Candidates  for 
the  ministry  were  compelled  to  seek  the  approval 
of  the  Czar  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  confirma- 
tion was  required  also  for  Catholic  appointments 
in  Poland.  In  South  Russia  the  Kussification 
of  the  once  favored  and  encouraged  German 
agricultural  colonies  was  begun,  and  ordinances 
were  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Kieff  to  repress 
and  restrict  their  influence. 

In  January,  a  commission  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Russian  Council  of  State  and  of  the 
Finnish  Senate,  met  to  consider  a  project  for  se- 
curing a  closer  union  of  Finland  and  Russia  by 
abolishing  certain  constitutional  rights  of  the 
grand  duchy.  The  commission  approved  the 
amalgamation   of   the  Finnish  customs,  post- 
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office,  and  railroad  system,  with  those  of  the 
empire  and  the  introduction  of  the  Rossian 
currency  and  abolition  of  the  Finnish  gold  coin- 
age, though  not  of  the  metallic  standard.  The 
postal  service  of  the  empire  was  extended  to 
Finland  by  a  ukase  issuea  in  the  summer.  The 
law  introducing  the  Russian  silver  currency  was 
promulgated  later.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance  the  paper  ruble  was 
also  made  legal  tender  at  a  rate  fixed  monthly  in 
accordance  with  the  quotations  of  the  London 
Exchange.  In  regarci  to  the  separate  customs 
frontier,  which  a  section  of  the  Finns  were  will- 
ing to  see  abolished  for  the  sake  of  extending 
their  trade  in  Russia,  it  was  decided  to  leave  it 
for  the  present  as  it  is,  lest  Finnish  competition 
should  ruin  Russian  paper  mills  and  other  in- 
dustries. Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  Czar 
announced  his  purpose  of  incorporating  the 
army  of  the  ducny  as  a  brigade  in  the  imperial 
army.  These  measures  were  all  preliminary  to 
the  entire  suppression  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment that  Finland  has  enjoyed  by  special  con- 
cessions of  the  Czars  since  1810,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  grand  duchy  to  a  province  of  the 
empire  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  prov- 
inces. A  commission  was  appointed  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  Finland  with  the  view  of  its 
complete  absorption. 

The  Tolstoi  Beformg.— The  project  of  the 
late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  miscalled  reform, 
was  inaugurated  by  the  appointment,  on  Feb. 
13,  1890,  of  district  chiefs  m  six  governments. 
Instead  of  selecting  only  persons  of  superior 
education,  as  the  laws  as  approved  by  the  Em- 
peror on  July  24, 1889,  prescribed,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  appoint  temporarily  men  who 
seemed  fitted  for  the  office  without  regard  to 
their  school  training.  Among  the  288  NcU- 
schalniki,  only  12  were  of  higher  military  rank 
than  captain  and  10  of  corresponding  rank  in 
the  civil  service,  while  not  more  than  1  per  cent, 
possessed  the  desired  university  education.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  administrative  system  in 
six  more  governments  was  postponed  till  October, 
and  the  scheme  was  subjectea  to  modifications 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained,  which 
augured,  on  the  whole,  unfavorably  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project. 

Edicts  against  the  Jews.— The  Jewishpop- 
ulation  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  5,000,00C  A 
partial  census  taken  recently  in  the  western  and 
southwestern  provinces  makes  the  Jews  11 '3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  total  num- 
ber was  2,843,364,  of  whom  2,261,863  were  found 
in  the  towns.  In  Odessa  they  number  73,389, 
constituting  35'1  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Since  1881  oppressive  regulations  and  popular 
violence,  depriving  them  of  their  means  of  live- 
lihood, have  driven  large  numbers  to  emigrate 
to  England,  the  United  States,  and  other  coun- 
tries. This  movement  has  abated  .  since  the 
peasant  riots  against  the  Jews  that  spread 
through  the  southern  provinces  in  1882  and 
1883.  According  to  the  laws  decreed  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gen.  Ignatieff's  commission 
in  May,  1882,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
strictly  enforced,  Jews  are  permitted  to  reside 
in  only  sixteen  of  the  sixty-eight  governments  of 
European  Russia.  Merchants  of  the  first  guild 
and  professional  men  are  alone  excepted  from 


this  restriction,  though  by  special  law  of  1865 
mechanics  could  obtain  licenses  to  live  tempora- 
rily outside  the  pale,  which  comprises  the  west- 
ern frontier  provinces  and  Poland.  Within  the 
pale  Jews  have  been  restricted  by  law  to  the 
towns.  They  are  unable  to  hold  real  estate  or 
to  emplov  Christian  labor.  In  1890  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  apply  the  laws  that  had  been 
allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter.  By  a  new  edict 
all  Jews  in  villages,  with  the  exception  of  settlers 
in  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  established  before 
1882,  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  the  cities.  The  licenses  of  artisans  were  with- 
drawn ;  also  the  right  to  carry  on  trade  in  Riga, 
Libau,  Rosto£F,  and  other  towns  beyond  tne 
pale.  The  professions  and  the  Government  serv- 
ice were  closed  altogether  to  persons  of  this 
faith.  The  former  regulations  limited  the  pro- 
portion of  Jewish  students  in  the  universities 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  to  5  per  cent 
This  proportion  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  and 
from  many  schools  all  the  Jewish  students  were 
driven  away.  The  Council  of  State  considered 
a  project  for  modif3ring  and  making  more 
stnngent  the  an ti- Jewish  regulations  in  I)ecem- 
ber.  The  zone  of  50  versts  from  the  frontier, 
within  which  Jews  were  permitted  to  live,  was 
to  be  increased  to  100  versts.  The  May  laws 
were  extended  to  Poland,  which  was  before 
exempt  from  their  application.  Jewish  lawyers 
were  prohibited  from  practicinff  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Em- 
ployment as  militery  surgeons  and  in  any  ca* 
pacity  under  the  Government  was  taken  away 
from  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  such  oc- 
cupations, and  the  profession  of  engineering  was 
shut  against  Jews,  who  were  also  forbidden  to 
enga^  in  mining  operations  or  purchase  shares 
in  mining  property.  It  was  calculated  that  by 
these  new  and  revived  edicts  about  2,000,000 
persons  were  suddenly  deprived  of  the  means  of 
support.  The  ri^ht  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
zemstvos  or  provincial  councils  was  taken  away. 
Many  hundreds  of  small  towns  were  included  m 
the  category  of  country  villages,  and  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  principal  cities. 
The  governors  of  many  provinces  by  adminis- 
trative decrees  added  arbitrary  regulations  of 
their  own  and  enforced  the  new  edicts  with  a 
thoroughness  that  nothing  could  mitigate  but 
bribery.  One  governor  issued  an  ordinance  per- 
mitting the  police  to  fiog  Jews  publicly  who 
showed  them  or  any  Christians  disrespect,"  For- 
eign Jews  were  generally  expelled  from  the 
country,  except  those  who  became  merchants  of 
the  first  guild.  Bv  the  new  law,  apothecaries, 
dentists,  pnysicians  assistants,  and  midwives,  as 
well  as  artisans,  are  expelled  from  the  places 
where  they  have  been  livmgoutside  the  pale, 

Uniyersity  Troables.--The  Russian  students 
are  constantly  restive  under  the  university  reg- 
ulations of  1884,  which  suppressed  all  the  an- 
cient rights  of  a(»demic  seli-govemment,  placed 
the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  Government 
inspectors  and  the  students  under  surveillance, 
and  drove  away  the  best  of  the  professors.  At 
the  Petroflfskj  Agricultural  Academy,  in  Moscow, 
the  officials  m  February  objected  to  a  students' 
entertainment  at  which  strangers  were  admitted 
and  refreshments  were  sold  for  the  benefit,  it 
was  suspected,  of  political  exiles.    An  ordinance 
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was  posted  forbiddiDg  outsiders  to  enter  the 
buildings  without  permission  of  the  school 
authorities.  The  students  held  indignation 
meetings,  and  the  eoverning  body  decided  to 
expel  a  number.  The  director  was  mishandled 
in  the  course  of  the  dispute.  The  professors 
sympathized  with  the  students.  The  agitation 
spread  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  when  all 
the  students  in  the  academy  were  arrested  and 
a  list  of  demands  was  formulated,  as  follows: 
1.  Autonomy  of  the  universities  and  superior 
schools,  according  to  the  statute  of  1863;  2. 
Complete  freedom  of  teaching ;  3.  Admission  of 
Jews  with  the  same  rights  as  other  students ;  4 
Free  access  to  the  universities  without  distinction 
of  belief,  nationality,  social  rank,  or  sex ;  5.  Free- 
dom of  meeting  and  recognition  of  the  students' 
societies ;  6.  Establishment  of  a  students'  court 
or  council ;  7.  Abolition  of  police  inspection  and 
authority ;  8.  Reduction  oi  fees  to  the  scale  of 
1863.  f  he  students  of  Dorpat,  Warsaw,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Kharkoff,  Kieff,  and  Odessa  held  mass 
meetings  to  demand  the  Restoration  of  autonomy 
and  subscribe  to  lists  of  mevances  of  the  same 
tenor  as  that  of  the  Moscow  students.  The 
movement  began  to  spread  beyond  the  universi- 
ties, when  the  students  were  incarcerated  bv 
hundreds  and  expelled  from  the  schools.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  agitation  for  free 
institutions.  Pamphlets  printed  on  secret  presses 
or  smuggled  from  abroaa  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Czar.  These 
were  scattered  in  churches,  tea  shops,  and  rail- 
road cars,  or  left  in  letter  boxes,  without  the 
police  bein^  able  to  detect  the  persons  engaged 
m  the  distribution.  The  agitation  was  kept  up 
by  the  circulation  of  portraits  of  Alexander  II, 
the  emancipator  of  tne  serfs  and  projector  of 
constitutional  reform,  until  the  sole  of  the  pict- 
ures was  prohibited.  The  Agricultural  Academy 
and  the  University  of  Moscow  and  the  Techno- 
logical Institute  at  St.  Petersburg  were  closed  for 
several  weeks.  From  the  first  named  58  students 
were  excluded;  from  the  Moscow  University, 
55 ;  from  the  St.  Petersburg  University,  22 ;  from 
the  Technological  Institute,  25 ;  from  the  School 
of  Forestry,  15;  from  the  Veterinary  Institution 
in  Kharkoff,  17. 

Siberian  Atrocities.— In  the' beginning  of 
1890  the  newspapers  of  Europe  ^ave  the  details 
of  a  cruel  massacre  of  political  prisoners  in  East- 
em  Siberia.  About  30  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  had  been  exiled  by  administrative  order 
were  at  Yakutsk,  the  last  station  before  crossing 
the  mountains  and  snowy  plains  to  Yerkhoiansk 
and  Kolimsk.  The  acting  governer,  Ostashine, 
refused  to  advance  a  sufficient  allowance  of 
money  to  enable  them  to  procure  food  for  the 
journey,  and  made  a  change  in  the  rules  that  re- 
duced the  quantity  of  provisions  that  they  were 
allowed  to  take.  A  collective  petition  to  the  au- 
thorities being  treated  as  seaitious  in  Russia, 
they  each  signed  a  letter  protesting  that  the  new 
orders  woula  entail  suffering  on  all  and  death 
to  the  weak,  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  office  of 
the  provincial  administration  to  present  their 
remonstrance.  The  governor,  vexed  at  these 
proceedings,  was  determined  to  treat  them  as 
rebels  aeainst  his  authority.  They  were  ordered 
not  to  snow  themselves  again  at  the  Government 
Office,  but  to  assemble  on  the  morrow  at  the 


house  of  the  exile  Notkine,  where  they  would 
get  their  answer.  In  the  morning  a  police  officer 
came  with  a  command  for  them  to  accompany 
him  immediately  to  the  office  of  the  administra- 
tion. When  they  argued  about  the  contradictory 
nature  of  the  orders  he  left  in  anger,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  Cossack  soldiers  broke  down 
the  doors  and  struck  among  them  with  the 
butts  of  muskets.  Some  drew  their  revolvers, 
shots  were  fired  and  returned,  one  of  the  prison- 
ers wounded  the  governor,  who  appeared  on  tho 
scene,  the  soldiers  drew  up  outside  and  fired  into 
the  house,  and  when  tho  deadly  work  was  over 
it  was  found  that  6  exiles  had  been  killed  and 
9  wounded.  Gen.  Ignatieff,  the  Governor  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  ordered  a  court-martial,  which 
found  all  the  exiles  c^uiltv,  except  one,  and  sen- 
tenced 8  to  be  hanged  ana  many  others  to  long 
terms  of  penal  servitude.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations that  were  entertained  outside  of 
Kussia,  the  persons  who  were  responsible  for 
the  butchery  were  not  disciplined.  Ostashine 
was  even  rewarded  for  his  energy  by  being  made 
permanent  governor  of  the  provmc'e. 

Not  long  after  these  events  transpired,  another 
tale  of  horror  came  from  Eastern  Siberia  that 
produced  a  profounder  impression  in  Russia. 
The  female  prisoners  at  Kara  had  lon^  com- 
plained of  tho  brutal  insolence  of  the  director, 
Masukoff.  Madame  Soluzeff-Kovalsky,  who  was 
to  be  transferred  to  Verkne-Udinsk,  was  dragged 
from  her  bed,  stripped,  and  clothed  in  a  con- 
vict's dress.  Her  companions  entered  a  formal 
complaint,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  they  ab- 
stained in  concert  from  food  for  eighteen  days,  at 
tho  end  of  which  Masukoff  offered  his  resi^a- 
tion.  This  the  Governor-General,  Baron  Korf, 
would  not  accept  The  women  starved  them- 
selves again  for  a  week,  and  were  onljr  induced 
to  take  food  by  a  false  tale — that  the  lailer  had 
been  displaced.  When  they  learned  the  decep- 
tion they  organized  a  third  hunger  strike,  which 
lasted  twenty-two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  Ma- 
dame Nahyda  Sihida  went  to  the  director  and 
slapped  his  face,  after  calling  him  a  villain.  Baron 
Korf  telegraphed  orders  to  punish  any  act  of  re- 
bellion with  Hogging.  Tho  male  prisoners  signed 
a  declaration,  informing  the  authorities  that  they 
would  destroy  themselves  in  a  body  if  corporal 
punishment  was  infiicted  on  any  political  pris- 
oneif  Although  the  surgeon  declared  her  unable 
to  bear  the  punishment,  Madame  Sihida  was 
finally,  by  order  of  the  superior  prison  authori- 
ties, taken  into  the  prison  yard  and  beaten  with 
100  lashes,  from  which  she  died.  Three  of  her 
companions  poisoned  themselves  to  death,  and 
when  the  facts  came  to  be  known  in  the  men's 
prison  all  the  30  prisoners  swallowed  poison. 
The  convulsions  of  2  who  died  warned  the  jail- 
ers, who  forced  the  rest  to  take  emetics. 

Nihllistlo  Actlyity.  — Tho  refugee  propa- 
gandists of  Nihilism,  after  being  expelled  from 
Switzerland,  made  Paris  their  headquarters.  A 
band  of  young  persons,  who  had  been  studying 
medicine  and  otner  branches  in  the  Swiss  apd 
French  schools,  engaged  in  making  bombs.  Ex- 
periments with  explosives  in  the  woods  at  Kaincy 
put  the  police  on  their  track,  and  on  May  29 
simultaneous  arrests  were  made  of  18  individuals 
named :  Reinstein  and  his  wife,  Nakachizo,  Ste- 
panoff,  Katchinzeff,  Berdichevsky,  Levoff,  Orloff- 
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sky,  Lavrenius,  Achkinazi,  Demski,  Mile.  Brom- 
herg,  and  Mile.  Fedorovna.  The  founder  of  the 
Socialistic  party  in  Poland,  Mendelssohn,  was,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  arrested 
likewise,  but  was  discharged  because  no  connec- 
tion could  be  traced  between  him  and  the  others. 
Loaded  bombs,  bottles  of  explosives,  and  tools 
for  making  copper  bombs  were  found  in  the 
houses  of  several.  They  were  tried,  and  on  July 
5  Reinstein,  Nakachizo,  Katchinzeff,  Lavrenius, 
Levoff,  and  Orloffsky  were  sentenced  to  three 
years'  imprisonment.  Gen.  SeliverstoflF,  who  had 
succeedea  Gen.  Mesentzoff  as  Chief  of  the  Third 
Section,  but  had  lost  his  post  because  his  fear  of 
being  murder^  like  his  predecessor  had  betrayed 
him  into  an  act  of  cowardice,  was  living  in  re- 
tirement at  Paris,  and  was  eenerally  suspected  of 
being  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Russian  political 
police  in  the  French  capital  On  Nov.  18  he  was 
lataUy  shot  by  a  Polish  Hebrew  named  Podlevsky. 
Some  French  journalists  aided  the  escape  of  the 
murderer  to  Spain.  He  was  subsequently  arrested 
at  Olot,  and  tne  abettors  of  his  flight,  Labruvdre, 
Gregroire,  and  Mme.  Duc-Querey,  were  tried  and 
convicted  on  their  own  declarations.  Mendels- 
sohn was  again  arrested  and  was  detained  in 
prison  for  weeks,  and  finally  expelled. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  the  police  of  St. 
Petersburg  searched  the  house  of  a  privy  coun- 
cilor, a  high  official  of  the  Holy  Synod,  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  directed  by  an  anony- 
mous letter.  There  thev  found,  in  the  apartment 
of  the  offlciars  niece,  Olga  Ivanovsky,  proclam- 
ations, manuscripts  in  cipher,  some  dynamite, 
and  letters  from  Nihilists  in  the  Russian  prov- 
inces and  in  foreign  countries.  On  the  evidence 
furnished  by  these  documents,  a  large  number 
of  persons  were  arrested  in  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
other  towns.  Five  prisoners,  who  had  been  ar- 
rested some  time  before,  were  tried  before  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  the  middle  of  November. 
They  were  Sophie  Gttnzberg,  a  Jewess  from 
Kertch,  who  was  intimately  associated  with  Olga 
Ivanovsky ;  Michael  Stoyanofsky,  a  Jewish  stu- 
dent in  tne  University ;  Leib  Preifeld,  son  of  a 
Jewish  merchant;  Alexis  Orotchko,  a  soldier  in 
the  fortress  of  Sebastopol ;  and  Peter  Dooshefsky, 
a  lieuteriant  of  artillery,  in  the  garrison  of  Cron- 
stadt.  Tlie  men  were  all  acquaintances  and 
helpers  of  Sophie  Gtinzberg,  and  the  band  was 
discovered  through  a  slip  of  paper  threatening 
the  assassination  of  the  Czar,  which  was  found  in 
her  purse  that  she  had  left  inadvertently  in  a 
tobacco  shop.  Lieut.  Tchijefsky  and  Simon 
Stoyanofsky,  who  were  arrested  at  the  same  time 
witn  the  others,  became  insane  in  prison.  The 
GQnzberg  woman  had  been  an  active  agent  in 
spreading  the  revolutionary  propaganda  in  the 
army,  and  had  the  co-operation  of  the  officer 
who  went  mad  and  of  Lieut.  Tastreboff,  who 
had  recently  died.  Dooshefsky's  complicity  was 
not  proved,  and  he  alone  of  tne  5  prisoners  was 
acquitted.  The  others  were  condemned  to  death. 
The  first  5  prisoners  of  the  circle  of  Olga  Ivan- 


ovsky were  brought  up  for  trial  three  weeks  later, 
and  the  trial  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  constitutional  agitation,  as  it  was  called, 
was  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  students'  dis- 
turbances; but  the  stories  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
political  exiles  had  done  much  to  produce  the 
lerment,  and  a  letter  written  by  Mme.  Tshebri- 
kova,  a  lady  widely  known  from  her  writings  on 
female  education,  who  had  never  before  taken 
part  in  political  discussions,  had  contributed  sMll 
more  to  the  excitement,  which,  in  turn,  communi- 
cated a  fresh  impulse  to  Nihilistic  activities  and 
gave  rise  to  renewed  plots  against  the  life  of 
the  Czar.  Mme.  Tshebrikova^  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Czar,  and  a  copy  was  delivered  to 
each  of  the  ministers.  In  it  she  described  the 
evil  results  of  the  suppression  of  free  speech  and 
all  popular  liberties  and  the  return  to  the  gloomy 
tyranny  of  Nicholas  1,  which  Count  Tolstoi  and 
other  functionaries  had  counseled  after  the 
murder  of  Alexander  II  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  autocracy.  The  autocracy,  she  said, 
was  practically  one  of  the  public  functionaries, 
for  the  Emperor  is  obliged  to  see  only  what  the 
Tchinovniki  permit  him  to  see.  Revolution  and 
terrorism  were  not  the  fruit  of  the  reforms  of  Al- 
exander II,  since  obliterated,  but  of  the  tardiness 
and  insufficiency  of  those  reforms.  At  present 
the  country  is  governed  without  law  according 
to  the  caprice  of  functionaries  who  abuse  their 
power  for  the  gratification  of  spite  and  passion 
and  the  advancement  of  their  private  interests. 
Spoliation  and  excesses  ^o  unpunished.  Each 
governor  is  an  autocrat  in  his  province,  each 
Ispravnilc  in  his  district,  each  iStanavoi  in  his 
canton,  and  each  Ouriadnik  in  his  villa^^  By 
closing  the  high  schools  and  universities  to 
younj;  men  without  fortunes,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  had  irritated  the  poorer  sec- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  other  classes,  and  the 
regulation  restricting  students  to  the  schools 
and  universities  of  tneir  own  districts  and  all 
his  other  measures  tended  to  stifle  education. 
The  Czar  and  his  family  had  nearly  paid  with 
their  lives  for  the  suppression  of  exposures  in 
the  press  of  the  jobberv  and  corruption  in  the 
construction  of  railroads.  The  policy  of  perse- 
cuting thought  drives  the  youth  of  the  country 
into  the  camp  of  the  revolutionists.  The  Gov- 
ernment employs  provocating  agents  in  the  Ni- 
hilistic press  and  accepts  with  open  arms  and 
believes  without  question  the  revolutionists  who 
can  be  induced  to  betray  their  associates.  On 
their  testimony  and  that  of  police  spies  interested 
in  securing  convictions,  political  prisonens,  some- 
times children  of  fourteen  years,  are  consig^ned  to 
solitary  confinement  or  to  the  often  fatal  hard- 
ships of  exile.  Offenses  that  would  be  punished 
in  Austria  with  two  weeks*  imprisonment  entail 
twelve  years  of  banishment  to  Eastern  Siberia. 
And  when  le^al  proofs  are  wanting  an  adminis- 
trative order  is  signed  on  the  mere  suspicion  of 
the  police  functionaries  for  the  deportation  of 
persons  to  that  deadly  climate. 
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SABBATH    UNION,   AHEBICAN.    The 

American  Sabbath  Union  was  organized  Dec. 
12,  1888,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  basis,  as 
declared  in  its  constitution,  of  **  the  Divine  au- 
thority and  universal  and  perpetual  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath,  as  manifested  m  the  order  and 
constitution  of  nature,  declared  in  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  formulated  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment of  the  moral  law,  interpreted  and  applied 
bj  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  Lord's  Day, 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  approved  by  its 
beneficent  influence  upon  personal  and  national 
life."  Its  object  is  to  preserve  the  Christian 
Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship.  Its  or- 
ganization includes  a  president.  Col.  Elliott  F. 
bhepard,  three  vice-presidents  at  laree,  a  vice- 

S resident  representing  each  religious  denomina- 
ion  which  has  officially  appointed  representative 
members,  and  one  vice-president  from  each  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  and  three  secreta- 
ries—the General  Secretary,  a  Secretary  of  Pub- 
lications, and  a  Corresponding  Secretary.  Eight 
districts  are  establishea  and  defined  in  the  United 
States,  each  of  which  has  its  own  district  com- 
mittee and  secretary,  havine  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  union  within  its  borders;  and  the  control 
of  the  general  work  of  the  union  during  the  in- 
terim of  its  annual  sessions  is  intrusted  to  an 
executive  committee.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
constitution  for  the  organization  of  Sabbath  con- 
ventions, and  State,  county,  city,  and  village  as- 
sociations, to  be  auxiliary  to  the  union.  At  its 
first  anniversary  meeting,  held  in  Washington 
in  December,  1889,  the  union  recommended  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  President's  term  of  office 
sliould  begin  on  the  first  Wednesdav,  instead  of 
the  fourth  day  of  March;  suggested  the  enact- 
ment in  all  the  States  of  such  statutes  "as  shall 
best  preserve  the  rights  of  all  classes  to  the 
weekly  rest  dav,  and  promote  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  people  ;  advised  the  application  of  pro- 
hibitory Sunday  laws  to  the  sale  of  newspapers, 
candy,  cigars,  and  tobacco ;  and  urged  individual 
Sabbath  observance,  in  the  terms  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  upon  all  the  people.  It  pledged 
itself  to  co-operate  with  law  ana  order  societies 
in  efforts  to  close  liquor  saloons,  as  constituting 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  works  to  be 
encouraged  by  it 

The  second  anniversary  meeting  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  8  and  0, 1890.  Keports  were 
presentea  on  the  general  Sabbath  work ;  on  the 
organization  of  allied  Sabbath  societies  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Sabbath  movement  in  New  Eng- 
land, Ohio,  and  California.  The  representatives 
of  the  society  had  been  active  in  forwarding 
petitions  to  the  World's  Columbian  Fair  Com- 
mission, requesting  that  the  World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893  should  be  closed  on  every  Sunday 
during  its  continuance.  Nearly  five  hundred 
such  petitions  had  been  received  from  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  but  five,  from  repesentative 


bodies  of  manv  kinds,  and  from  individuals. 
A  certificate  of  incorporation  had  been  taken 
out  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  meeting.  It  was  re- 
solved to  request  Conpress  to  pass  a  law  requiring 
the  Columbian  Exhibition  to  be  closed  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  to 
close  the  saloons  and  other  places  of  traffic  in 
Chicago  on  Sundays  during  the  exhibition.  A 
recommendation  was  addressed  to  workingmen 
that  they  endeavor  to  obtain  the  Lord's  Day  as 
a  day  of  rest  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  treasurer  reported  that  his  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been  $10,219,  all  of  which,  except  $34, 
had  been  disbursed. 

SALT,  NEW  FIELDS  OF.  Recent  reports  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  show  that  the  salt 
brine  from  the  State  reservation  at  S}Tacuse  is 
decreasing  both  in  quantity  and  in  strength. 
Several  test  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  reserva- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  and 
stronger  brine,  but  thus  far  without  success. 
Outside  of  the  reservation,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Syracuse,  a  bore  has  been  made  through  785  feet 
of  shale,  then  500  feet  of  limestone,  when  under- 
neath, at  a  depth  of  1,210  feet  from  the  suriace, 
the  salt  was  lound  "  in  place;"  It  is  proposed 
that  the  rock  salt  be  converted  into  saturated 
brine  and,  by  a  system  of  piping,  the  brine  be 
brought  to  the  city.  Saturatea  brine  can  be  con- 
verted into  salt  for  market  at  88  per  cent,  less 
cost  than  brine  pumped  from  the  State  wells. 
There  is  also  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  fuel, 
besides  a  saving  of  the  State  duty.  On  the  Syra- 
cuse reservation  the  great  cause  of  the  decline  of 
the  salt  production  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
fact  that  the  salt  of  Michigan  is  produced  with 
much  less  expense  for  fuel;  but,  more  than  all, 
because  the  mining  of  salt  in  Livingston  and 
other  counties  of  T^ew  York  has  become  nrae- 
ticable.  The  shaft  at  Piffard,  Livingston  Coun- 
ty, has  reached  a  depth  of  1,140  feet,  but  in  the 
last  180  feet  there  was  a  total  of  88  feet  of  rock 
salt,  two  veins  of  which  were  22  and  53  feet,  re- 
spectively, with  small  strips  of  shale  between. 
The  salt  beds  of  western  New  York  extend  about 
120  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  50  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  area  of  the  salt-bed 
territory  is  therefore  nearly  5,000  square  miles, 
and  the  average  thickness  is  40  feet.  This  means 
that  the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
Some  of  this  salt  is  now  sent  to  Syracuse  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  brine  on  the  State  reser- 
vation. The  brine  from  western  New  York 
holds  an  exceptionally  small  proportion  of  the 
chlorides  of  calciuift  and  magnesium.  This  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  ton  of  coal  to  produce 
more  salt  in  the  Warsaw  region  than  can  be  pro- 
duced by  one  in  Syracuse.  Under  the  former 
tari£f  the  duty  on  foreign  salts  was  8  cents  per 
hundred,  or  22  cents  for  a  barrel  of  280  pounds. 
The  new  McKinley  tariff  places  the  same  duty 
on  salt  in  bulk,  and  12  cents  per  hundred  in  bags. 
Salt  having  dropped  from  $1.80  a  barrel  in  1860 
to  less  than  one  third  of  that  amount  in  1890,  the 
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saving  of  the  two  thirds  has  been  %n  agsreffate 
of  about  110,000,000  to  the  people  of  the  united 
States.  There  is  now  a  contest  between  the  brine 
manufacturers  and  those  who  mine  salt  from  the 
western  part  of  New  York  over  the  proposed  sale 
of  the  State  reservation.  The  production  of  salt 
in  Michigan  is  still  carried  on  from  the  brine, 
the  cheapness  of  fuel  in  that  locality  giving  the 
makers  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  Syracuse. 

In  Lincoln  County,  Nevada,  the  immense  de- 
posits of  rock  salt  are  easily  reached  from  the 
surface ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  man  can  quarry 
and  wheel  out  five  tons  a  day.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  grind  it  to  render  it  fit  for  dairy  or  table 
use.  Hitherto  this  salt  has  not  been  a  factor  in 
the  market,  because  the  salt  fields  were  not  pene- 
trated by  the  railroads. 

Recent  borings  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have 
shown  the  presence  of  several  thick  veins  of  salt. 
At  the  depth  of  2,500  feet  the  first  was  encoun- 
tered, and  after  an  interval  of  50  feet  the  second ; 
80  feet  below  the  second,  and  at  a  depth  of  3,400 
feet,  was  found  a  great  vein,  which  promised  to 
be  so  thick  that  the  idea  of  findinc:  gas  was 
abandoned,  and  the  well  was  cleared  out  and 
closed  temporarily.  The  salt  from  these  veins  is 
now  being  mined. 

On  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi  river,  a  cluster  of  islands  forms  what  is 
known  as  Petite  Anse  Isle,  which  has  been  for 
some  years  noted  for  beds  of  salt  It  has  salt  99 
per  cent,  pure,  which  is  said  to  be  the  purest 
lound  in  the  world.  The  main  bed  is  from  300 
to  400  feet  in  depth.  The  mining  in  this  locality 
has  been  developed  to  a  very  large  extent  within 
the  past  two  years. 

In  1887  borings  were  made  in  Reno  County, 
Kansas,  which  struck  a  bed  of  salt  about  500  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  bed  was  found  to  be  300 
or  400  feet  thick  of  pure  salt,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  thin  layers  of  soapstone.  The 
field  is  many  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  everj  square  acre  has  2,000,000  barrels  of 
salt.  Thirteen  factories  are  now  producing  salt 
from  this  bed. 

A  salt  manufacturer  of  Austria  has  invented  a 
method  that  quickens  the  process  of  production 
without  the  risk  of  damage  to  the  product,  and 
without  increasing  the  absolute  heat  It  also  re- 
duces the  expense  of  working  and  maintenance. 
The  invention  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  lowered  by  reducing 
the  pressure.  The  evaporation  of  any  liquid  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  latent  heat,  which  is 
sufficient  to  evaporate  another  quantity  of  liquid, 
provided  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter  is  below 
the  teniperature  of  the  steam  used. 

SALYABOB,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
Gen.  Francisco  Menendez  was  proclaimed  Pro- 
visional President  on  June  19,  1885,  and  on 
March  1, 1887,  was  elected  for  a  regular  term  of 
four  years. 

The  people  of  Salvador  are  more  largely  of 
Spanish  origin  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  republics.  The  area  of  the  repub- 
lic is  7,225  square  miles,  and  the  population,  as 
returned  in  the  census  of  Jan.  1,  1886,  was 
651,130,  consisting  of  318,329  males  and  332,- 
801  females.  The  budget  for  1889  makes  the 
total  receipts  $4,110,000,  of  which  $2,252,000 
were  derived  from  import  duties  and  $1,219,000 


from  the  tax  on  spirits  The  expenditures  were 
$4,037,000.  The  internal  debt  m  1889  was  |5,- 
889,000,  and  there  was  a  foreign  debt  of  £300,- 
000.  The  imports  in  1889  amounted  to  $2,- 
878.000,  of  which  $958,000  came  from  Great 
Britain,  $637,000  from  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  $538,000  from  the  United  States, 
$325,000  from  Germany,  $316,000  from  France, 
and  $104,000  from  Italy  and  Spain.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  was  $5,489,000,  of  which 
$1,515,000  went  to  the  United  States,  $1,117,000 
to  Germany,  $1,006,000  to  France,  $919,000  to 
Great  Britain,  $522,000  to  Italy,  $637,000  to 
Central  and  South  America,  and  $17,000  to 
Spain.  The  exports  of  coffee  were  valued  at 
$3,502,000;  of  indigo,  $1,205,000;  of  sugar, 
$200,000;  of  silver,  $171,000;  of  tobacco,  $150,- 
000;  of  balsam  of  Peru,  $74,000. 

Beyolatlon. — Gen.  Menendez,  who  defeated 
Gen.  Figueroa  and  the  Zaldivar  faction  in  1885, 
and  frustrated  the  plan  of  Barrios  to  nnite  the 
five  Central  American  republics  in  one  confed- 
eracy, fell  in  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
Guatemalans,  and,  in  1888,  joined  Gen.  Bogr&n, 
of  Honduras,  and  the  other  presidents,  in  sign- 
ing a  declaration  in  favor  of  union.  This  start- 
ed afresh  the  old  conflict  between  the  Unionists 
and  the  more  powerful  party  opposed  to  union 
in  Salvador.  On  June  22, 1890,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  banquet  given  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
triumphant  occupation  of  the  capital  five  years 
before,  the  President  was  mysteriously  murdered 
by  political  enemies.  Gen.  Melesio  Marcial  sud- 
denly entered  the  ball-room,  and  announced  a 
revolt  against  the  existing  Government,  under 
the  leadership  of  Gen.  Ezeta,  who  had  come 
from  Santa  Anna  with  600  men.  He  demanded 
the  deposition  of  President  Menendez,  who  was 
pursued  by  revolutionists  into  an  upper  cham- 
oer,  and  in  the  struggle  he  was  killea  and  Gen. 
Marcial  was  shot  by  Gen.  Martinez,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Ezeta's  soldiers.  The  revolutionists 
obtained  possession  of  the  barracks  after  a  brief 
conflict,  in  which  23  men  were  slain.  Gen.  Carlos 
Ezeta,  commander  of  the  victorious  troops,  was 
proclaimed  Provisional  President  by  the  army. 

Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar,  who  had  been  living' in 
Paris,  joined  Gen.  Fabio  Moran  and  other  parti- 
sans, who  worked  toc^ther  for  his  restoration  to 
power.  Gen.  Camillo  Alvarez,  in  Guatemala, 
aimed  also  to  supplant  Ezeta.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  constitutional  successor  of  Menendez 
actually  set  up  a  rival  government  on  the  border 
of  Honduras.  The  President  of  Guatemala 
mobilized  bis  troops  and  threatened  to  interfere 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unconstitutional  state  of 
affairs  in  Salvador.  Encounters  between  the 
forces  of  Ezeta  and  his  enemies,  aided  by  their 
friends  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  Provisional  President  (see  Guate- 
mala), and  the  intervention  of  Gen.  Barillas  and 
Gen.  Bogran  had  the  eff'ect  of  rallying  the  peo- 
ple to  his  support  The  defeat  of  Gen.  Rivas, 
after  a  sanguinary  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  capital,  consolidated  his  power,  and  soon 
afterward  the  Guatemalan  President  was  induced 
by  the  members  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  corns 
to  agree  to  a  peace  on  condition  that  the  people 
of  Salvador  should  be  allowed  a  free  expression 
in  the  choice  of  their  President.  Gen.  Riras, 
who  was  a  supporter  of  Vice-President  Ayala^ 
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raised  a  force  of  2,000  men  in  Honduras,  marched 
on  the  capital  and  seized  the  artillery  barracks, 
while  Easeta's  army  was  on  the  frontier  of  Guate- 
mala, encamped  opposite  the  army  of  volunteers 
that  threatened  his  overthrow,  behind  whom 
were  posted  menacingly  the  regular  troops  of 
Guatemala.  Gen.  Antonia  £zeta  was  ordered 
from  the  frontier  with  2,000  men,  and  reaching 
San  Salvador,  he  attacked  Gen.  Rivas  vieorously, 
and  recaptured  the  city  and  fortress.  The  city 
suffered  much  during  the  siege  of  two  days. 
Hivas  was  captured  and  publicly  shot.  Promi- 
nent persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  rebell- 
ion were  executed  unless  they  could  flee  to  for- 
eign parts.  The  Congress  met  in  September 
and  unanimously  elected  Gen.  Carlos  Ezeta  to 
act  as  Provisional  President  till  March  1,  1891. 
The  treaty  with  Guatemala  was  ratified  by  Con- 
gress on  Sept.  22,  with  the  exception  of  two  arti- 
cles that  seemed  an  intrusion  into  the  sover- 
eignty of  Salvador,  which,  notwithstanding  an 
explanatory  declaration  interpreting  them  in 
the  contrary  sense,  were  reserved  for  reconsider- 
ation. Salvador,  being  anxious  to  have  separate 
representatives  from  the  United  States  ana  other 
powers,  which  have  hitherto  accredited  their  dip- 
lomatic representatives  to  all  five  republics,  ap- 
pointed Geronimo  Pou  minister  to  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  and  on  Oct.  80,  a  Salvadorian 
legation  v/as  created  at  Washington,  and  Gen. 
Benjamin  Moliuo  Guirola  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 

SAMOA,  a  kingdom  occupying  a  group  of  14 
volcanic  islands  m  the  soutli  Pacific.  Their 
area  is  2,787  square  kilometres,  or  1,701  squai'e 
miles.  The  natives  number  about  36,000.  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  signed 
an  act,  at  Berlin,  on  June  14, 1889,  guaranteeing 
the  neutrality  of  the  islands.  The  citizens  of 
tiie  three  powers  have  equal  rights,  residence, 
property,  trade,  and  protection.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Samoan  Government  is  recog- 
nized, and  the  Samoans  are  secured  by  the  treaty 
in  the  right  to  elect  their  King  and  govern  them- 
selves according  to  their  native  laws  and  customs. 
A  supreme  court  was  created  to  secure  the  rights 
of  foreigners.  It  consists  of  a  single  judge,  called 
the  chief  justice,  who  is  appointed  by  agreement 
among  the  signatory  powers,  or,  in  default  of 
their  agreement,  by  the  King  of  Sweden.  This 
court  has  jurisdiction  overall  disputes  regarding 
the  title  and  possession  of  lancis.  over  all  suits 
arising  between  natives  and  foreigners  or  foreign- 
ers of  different  nationalities,  and  over  crimes 
committed  on  foreigners  by  natives  or  committed 
by  foreigners  who  are  not  subject  to  the  consular 
courts.  King  Malietoa  Laupepa,  who  was  de- 
ported to  Cameroons  on  a  German  war  ship,  was 
re-elected  King  by  the  people  on  Nov.  9,  1889, 
and  on  Dec.  10  was  proclaimed  and  installed 
anew  by  the  American,  British,  and  German 
consuls.  Conrad  Cederkrantz  was  nominated 
chief  justice  by  King  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  at  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  protecting  powers.  A 
treaty,  embodying  the  results  of  the  Berlin  con- 
ference, was  signed  by  King-  Malietoa  and  the 
consuls  on  April  19, 1890.  The  treaty  prohibits 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  by  foreigners  to  natives.  Ay^ia, 
the  capital,  is  converted  into  a  municipal  district, 
or  international  port,  and  is  placed  under  a  mu- 
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niciiml  magistrate.  The  Samoan  Government  is 
allowed  to  collect  certain  specified  duties  only  on 
foreign  merchandise,  but  is  free  to  levy  taxes  on 
the  natives,  and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
ccmsuls,  impose  taxes  on  land  outside  the  munici- 
pal district,  provided  the  proj)erty  of  natives  and 
foreigners  is  taxed  equally.  Land  still  held  by 
Samoans  is,  in  general,  incapable  ol  being  sold 
to  white  people. 

The  delay  in  the  appointment  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice, due  to  disagreement  of  the  powers,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government, 
was  a  cause  for  the  recrudescence  of  the  civil 
strife  between  the  rival  claimants  for  the  throne. 
Malietoa  htid  possession  of  the  ports  of  Savaii 
and  Upolu,  but  in  the  interior  the  people  sup- 
ported Tamasese  or  Mataafa,  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  restored  King.  Judge  Ceder- 
krantz arrived  near  the  close  of  the  year. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  a  republic  occupying 
the  eastern  part  of  the  West  Indian  island  of 
the  same  name.  According  to  the  Constitution 
of  Nov.  24, 1844,  modified  on  Nov.  17,  1888,  the 
members  of  Congress,  2  for  each  of  the  10  prov- 
inces, and  the  President  and  Vice-Pi-esident  of 
the  republic,  are  elected  for  four  years  by  indi- 
rect suffrage.  The  President  is*  Gen.  Ulisses 
Heureaux,  elected  in  1866. 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at  18,- 
045  square  miles.  The  population  in  1888  was 
estimated  at  417,000.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
are  blacks  and  mulattoes,  speaking  Spanish,  and 
to  some  extent  French  and  English.  Thei^  is  a 
larger  white  population  than  in  the  neighboring 
republic  of  Hayti,  consisting  of  descendants  of 
Spanish  settlers.  Stmto  Domingo,  the  capital 
city,  has  about  25,000  inhabitants.  The  revenue 
is  collec^ted  mainly  from  imports  and  exports. 
In  1889  Congress  voted  to  increase  the  import 
duties  60  per  cent.  The  tobacco  crop  in  that 
year  was  almost  an  entire  failure.  Dutch  plant- 
ers have  started  plantations  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Sumatra,  tut  are  compelled  to  import 
coolie  laborers,  as  the  natives  are  careless  m 
their  work,  besides  demanding  excessive  wages. 
Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  of  coffee 
and  cacao  has  been  of  the  ruilest  description. 
Inducements  have  recently  l>een  offered  to  im- 
migrants, who  are  given  state  lands  for  cultiva- 
tion. The  product  of  the  sugar  plantations  in 
the  southern  and  western  parts  oi  the  republic 
has  become  an  important  article  of  trade,  while 
the  once  considerable  exports  of  mahogany  liave 
greatly  declined.  In  1887  the  exports  of  sugar 
were  406,142  hundred- weight ;  of  molasses,  476,- 
938  hundred-weight ;  of  tobacco,  175,637  hun- 
dred-weight ;  of  cacao,  9,781  hundred-weight. 

8ERY1A,  a  monarchy  in  southeastern  Eiirope. 
By  the  Constitution  of*  Jan.  8.  1889,  the  exe<u- 
tive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  King  through 
a  Council  of  Ministers,  who  are  individually  and 
collectively  respcmsible  to  the  Skupshtina  or 
National  Assembly.  Projects  of  law  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  8  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  Skupshtina  and  8  nominated 
by  the  King.  The  members  of  the  Skupshtina 
are  elected  triennially  on  Sept.  14  by  all  male 
Servians  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  pay  the 
capitation  tax.  Each  county  elects  by  scrniin 
de  Usie  a  member  for  every  4,500  voters  and  one 
for  the  fraction  remaining  if  it  exceeds  8,000. 
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King  Milan  Obrenovich  abdicated  on  March  6, 
1889,  in  favor  of  his  son  Alexander  I,  born  Aug. 
24,  1876,  and  appointed  a  regency  of  three  mem- 
bers to  carry  on  the  Government  until  the  King 
shall  be  eighteen  years  old.  The  Regents  are 
Jovan  Ristich,  Gen.  J.  Beliraarkovich,  and  Gen. 
K.  S.  Protich.  The  composition  of  the  ministry 
in  the  beginning  of  1890  was  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreijfn  Af- 
fairs, Gen.  Sava  Graich;  Minister  of  Finance. 
Dr.  M.  Vuich;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  K.  Tauchanovich ;  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  J.  Diaja ;  Minister  of  War  a4  interim, 
J.  Ristich ;  Minister  of  Public  Instructien,  A. 
Nikolich ;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Djordievioh  ; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  M,  Jossimovich. 

Area  and  Popnlatlon.— The  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  48,589  square  kilometres.  The  esti- 
mated population  in  the  beginning  of  1890  was 
2,096,043,  comprising  1,072.210  males  and  1,023,- 
827  females.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1889 
was  21,753;  of  births,  93,724';  of  deaths,  54,098; 
excess  of  births,  39.G31. 

Finances. — The  budget  estimates  for  1890 
make  the  total  revenue  46,196,865  dinars  or 
francs,  of  which  20,966,391  dinars  are  derived 
from  direct  imposts,  4.000,000  dinars  from  cus- 
toms, 2,610,000  dinars  from  tobacco,  salt,  and  spir- 
its, 2,000,000  dinars  from  the  courts  of  justice, 
4,774,164  dinars  from  monopolies,  2,700,000 
dinars  from  state  property,  domains,  railroads, 
posts,  and  telegraphs,  and  9,146,312  dinars  from 
other  sources.  The  total  expenditures  are  made 
to  balance  the  receipts,  the  largest  items  being 
19,307,295  dinars  for  the  debt,  9,646,104  dinars 
for  the  army,  3,320,170  dinars  for  worship,  in- 
struction, and  justice,  and  2,776,555  dinars  for- 
pensions  and  grants. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  stood 
at  255,146,520  dinars,  of  which  127,640,000  dinars 
were  raised  to  build  the  Servian  sections  of  the 
international  railroads. 

The  Army. — The  law  of  Jan.  31, 1889,  makes 
military  service  compulsory  and  universal.  It 
begins  with  the  age  of  twentv-one  and  lasts  one 
year  in  the  active  army,  of  which  only  the  caders 
exist  in  time  of  peace,  nine  years  in  the  reserve, 
ten  years  in  the  first  ban  and  ten  years  in  the  sec- 
ond ban  of  the  national  militia.  The  country  is 
divided  into  5  military  districts.  There  are  75 
battalions  in  the  active  army  and  its  reserve 
numbering  about  70,000  infantrymen,  30  squad- 
rons or  3,500  cavalry,  57  batteries,  counting 
7,000  men,  with  282  field  pieces,  and  24  compa- 
nies of  engineers,  numbering  about  8,500  men, 
which  makes  a  total  strength  of  84,000  men. 
The  territorial  militia  is  believed  to  number 
about  70,000  infantry,  organized  in  120  battal- 
ions, and  3,500  men  of  other  arms.  The  substi- 
tution of  a  national  army  for  the  professional 
soldiery  of  King  Milan  has  increased  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  Servia,  the  use  of  which  will  de- 
pend more  henceforth  on  the  uncertain  political 
moods  and  uncontrolled  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  summer  of  1»90  an  experimental 
mobilization  of  60,000  men  was  tried,  and  was 
pronounced  a  success,  and  in  the  autumn  some 
thousand  Benlan  rifles  from  Russia  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  two  bans  of  the  militia.  The 
cavalry  has  been  armed  with  lances,  after  the 
Russian  model. 


Commerce.— The  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1889  was  34,843,000  dinars,  and  of  the  exports 
39,066,000  dinars.  Of  the  exports  14,029,000 
dinars  consisted  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
products,  2,216,000  of  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
16,308,000  of  animals  and  animal  products,  3,- 
002,000  of  hides  and  skins,  and  1,693,000  of  tim- 
ber. The  important  export  trade  in  Servian 
hogs  with  Austria-Hungary  was  for  months 
stopped  by  prohibitive  regulations  on  the  Hun- 
garian border.  The  stoppage  of  this  trade,  which 
averages  24,000,000  dinars  a  year,  was  in  reality 
an  act  of  reprisal  for  the  vexatious  policy  of  the 
Radical  Government  toward  the  Vienna  Cabinet. 
In  September,  1890,  after  long  n^otiations,  mu- 
tual commercial  concessions  were  agreed  on  and 
the  prohibition  was  removed  by  the  Hungarian 
Government.  The  regulations  were  based  os- 
tensiblv  on  sanitary  considerations,  and  to  secure 
their  abolition  the  Servian  Government  engaged 
to  subject  pi^  to  eight  days'  inspection  before 
gi-anting  certificates  of  health,  without  which 
they  can  not  be  imported  into  Hungary.  It 
also  agreed  to  close  its  frontier  against  the  im- 
portation of  Roumanian  swine.  A  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Russia  had  been  negotiated^  but 
the  arrangement  with  Austria-Hungary,  by  which 
Servia  promised  to  concede  to  no  other  state 
more  favorable  commercial  treatment  prior  to 
Sept.  17,  1892,  than  she  grants  to  that  empire, 
prevented  its  ratification.  A  similar  obligation 
oinds  her  to  extend  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  Germany  till  June  25,  1893.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Servian  Government  allows  the 
importation  of  Russian  goods  at  the  rates  of  duty 
that  are  applied  to  Au^ro-IIuugarian  and  Ger- 
man merchandise,  which  must  not  exceed  20  per 
cent,  of  the  duties  fixed  in  the  general  tariff. 
Negotiations  for  a  commercial  convention  with 
Bulgaria  were  broken  off  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  afterw^ard,  in  consequence' of  the  Min- 
chevich  affair  (see  Bulgaria)  diplomatic  inter- 
course was  almost  entirely  suspended.  The  ten 
years'  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
Which  expired  on  Feb.  7,  1890,  was  replaced  by 
a  temporary  convention,  and  this  was  subse- 
quently extended  till  Jan.  1, 1893,  a  year  longer 
than  the  original  term. 

Commnnications. — The  Servian  railroads 
have  a  length  of  526  kilometres. 

The  post-office  in  1889  forwarded  3,025,000  in- 
ternal, 1,813,000  foreign,  and  224,000  transit  let- 
ters, 143,000  postal  cards,  8,156,000  papers  and 
circulars,  and  170,000  letters  with  declaration  of 
value  and  postal  money  orders.  The  telegraphs 
in  1889  had  a  length  of  2,912  kilometres,  with 
4,930  kilometres  of  wires.  The  number  of  dis- 
patches was  496,088,  of  which  340,062  were  in- 
ternal, 139,973  international,  and  the  rest  official 
or  in  transit.  The  receipts  of  the  post-office  in 
1889  were  469,928  dinars,  and  the  expenses  517,- 
024  dinars.  The  telegraph  receipts  were  612,- 
320,  and  the  expenses  501,120  dinars. 

The  Leglslatiye  Session.—The  Skupshtina 
that  was  prorogued  on  May  2  accomplished  im- 
portant cnanges  in  the  system  of  government. 
A  restoration  of  Russian  influence  was  evidenced 
by  the  supplies  of  Berdan  rifles  obtained  from 
the  Russian  Government  and  by  the  regard  paid 
to  Russian  wishes  in  the  framing  of  the  new  ec- 
clesiastical law.     The  new  laws  were  shaped 
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mostly  in  accordance  with  the  Radical  pro- 
gramme. In  the  electot-al  law  effective  safe- 
guards were  inserted  to  prevent  illegitimate 
pressure  or  falsification  of  returns,  to  secure  the 
proportional  representation  of  minorities,  and  to 
guarantee  to  all  parties  complete  freedom  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  law 
reorganizing  the  national,  communal,  district, 
and  county  administration  for  the  first  time  re- 
alizes the  popular  desire  for  decentralization  in- 
stead of  the  concentration  of  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Central  Government  that  has  been 
the  prevailing  tendency.  The  communes,  and 
also  the  districts  and  counties,  have  extensive 
political,  police,  and  judicial  functions  under 
their  control,  for  which  special  vrepresentative 
bodies  were  created,  which  possess,  moreover,  a 
certain  power  of  taxation.  Of  a  react ionarv  char- 
acter is  a  law  giving  the  Minister  of  Justice 
A  certain  disciplinary  control  over  the  judges. 
The  law  on  the  administration  of  the  Church  is 
eoually  at  variance  with  Radical  principles. 
Tne  lower  clergv  are  deprived  of  the  representa- 
tion they  have  had  in  the  Holy  Synod  and  are 
subjected  entirely  to  the  authority  of  the  Metro- 
politan. By  voting  this  bill  in  obedience  to  Rus- 
sian dictation  the  Radicals  drew  upon  themselves 
the  enmity  of  the  village  clergy,  a  class  that  has 
always  furnished  effective  support  to  their  party. 
The  Skupshtina  also' approved  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  tne  railroads  and  a  bill  on  monopolies 
that  was  expected  to  increase  the  public  income. 
The  most  important  act  of  the  session,  which 
lasted  six  months,  was  the  introduction  of  the 
militia  system,  which  was  carried  out  only  par- 
tially, for  King  Milan's  army  was  too  powerful 
a  political  force  to  be  transformed  suddenly 
against  the  will  of  the  officers.  Two  of  these. 
Col.  Milan  Pavlovich  and  Lieut.-Col.  Jo  van  Ban- 
lich,  were  deprived  of  their  commands  in  Jan- 
uary for  attempting  to  agitate  among  their  com- 
rades against  tne  reoreanization  of  the  army. 

Qaeen  Natalie's  Demands.— Not  less  than 
before  King  Milan  obtained  his  decree  of  divorce 
and  vacated  the  throne  the  course  of  politics 
continued  to  depend  in  1890  on  the  quarrels  be- 
tween him  ana  Queen  Natalie.  Garashanine, 
who  had  always  combated  the  political  opinions 
represented  in  the  circle  that  surrounded  the 
Queen,  had  retired  from  power  rather  than 
countenance  the  King's  .desire  to  have  a  di- 
vorce granted  irregularly  and  without  legal 
grounds,  and  the  King  had  placed  himself  in 
the  hands  of  his  political  opponents,  the  former 
friends  of  Queen  Natalie,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
co-operation  in  securing  the  divorce,  and  when 
both  had  carried  out  their  part  of  the  bargain, 
he  resigned  his  royal  prerogatives  rather  than 
govern  under  a  Raidical  Constitution.  The  de- 
cree of  divorce  signed  by  the  Metropolitan  Theo- 
dosius,  after  the  Holy  Synod  had  referred  the 
matter  to  a  constitutional  court  and  the  lat- 
ter had  decided  that  no  cause  for  a  divorce  ex- 
isted, was  contested  strenuously  by  Queen  Na- 
talie. After  the  divorce  was  granted  and  she 
was  deprived  of  the  custo<ly  of  her  son,  with  the 
aid  of  the  German  authorities  at  Wiesbaden  she 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  public  men 
of  Servia  with  a  view  of  being  invited  back  to 
Belgrade  with  full  recognition  of  her  rank  and 
status,  and  also  sought  the  intervention  of  the 


Czar  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Rus- 
sia. Receiving  only  evasive  replies,  she  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Belgrade  without  an  invitation. 
King  Milan  also  returned  to  Servia  to  oppose 
her  aims.  She  demanded  the  right  to  live  in 
Belgrade  and  to  see  her  son  every  Sunday  and 
holidav.  Gen.  Gruich  obtained  from  the  ex-King 
and  j&istich  their  sanction  to  her  visiting  the 
King  twice  a  year  in  the  palace,  and  being  on 
those  occasions  treated  with  royal  honors,  and 
when  she  rejected  this  compromise,  he  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her  case.  The 
women  and  the  youth  of  the  country  sympa- 
thized strongly  with  the  Queen  mother.  She 
had  the  advocacv  of  Garashanine  and  his  re- 
cently resuscitated  party  and  the  more  powerful 
support  of  the  Liberals.  Ristich  and  tne  Radi- 
cal ministers  were  deterred  from  granting  her 
requests  by  the  promises  they  had  made  the  ex- 
King.  It  was  not  known  till  afterward  that 
Milan,  who  still  possessed  a  strong  inflnenceover 
the  officers  of  the  army,  had  guarded  against 
their  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen  by 
making  his  abdication  conditional.  The  Premier 
wrote  to  her  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  return  to 
Servia  as  a  private  person  whenever  she  pleased, 
but  that  it  rested  with  King  Milan,  as  King  Al- 
exander's guardian,  to  regulate  her  interviews 
with  her  son.  When  the  Skupshtina  met  a^ain 
in  the  autumn  she  submitted  a  memoranaum 
praying  for  the  restitution  of  her  rights.  In  this 
document  she  first  made  known  the  fact  that  the 
Holy  Synod  had  pronounced  the  decree  of  di- 
voroe  invalid  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Michael 
had  annulled  it  by  a  decree  signed  six  months  be- 
fore, on  June  25, 1890.  Through  it  the  secret  com- 
pact between  King  Milan  and  the  Regents  wns 
revealed  likewise  for  the  first  time.  The  Radical 
majority  in  the  Skupshtina  prevented  any  action 
being  taken  on  the  memorandum,  which  by  a  fu- 
tile vote  they  endeavored  to  keep  secret  from  the 
world.  The  Liberals  made  a  strong  fight  in  fa- 
vor of  a  vote  on  the  petition,  and  when  the  tac- 
tics of  suppression  and  evasion  prevailed  they 
left  the  hall  in  a  bodv  by  wav  of  protest.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  Radicals,  headed  bv  Dragishka  Stano- 
jevich,  an  old  supporter  of  tne  Karageorgevich 
pretenders,  secedea  from  the  partv  on  the  same 
question.  The  ex-King  declared  that  if  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution  giving  him  absolute 
rights  of  guardianship  over  his  son  should  be  set 
aside  he  would  regard  it  to  have  been  abrogated 
as  a  whole  and  would  act  as  though  his  abdica- 
tion had  not  taken  place. 

Old  Servia. — ^The  decision  of  the  Porte  to 
create  Bulgarian  bishoprics  in  Macedonia  (sec 
Bulgaria)  rekindled  Servian  as  well  as  Greek 
jealousies.  Several  lawless  acts  committed  in  the 
Turkish  provinces  were  made  the  subject  of  dip- 
lomatic complaints  in  1890.  In  May  the  Ar- 
nants  who  dwell  in  Kossovo,  belonging  to  the 
turbulent  section  of  that  unnily  nation  that  for- 
merly lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  present 
Kingdom  of  Servia  and  migrated  across  tne  bor- 
der after  the  Berlin  Treaty,  fell  upon  some  Chris- 
tian villages  near  Ipek,  drove  out  the  inhabitants 
and  massacred  the  fugitives  near  Kolaschinn. 
Since  their  migration  they  have  enjoyed  no 
prosperity,  and  have  frequently  committed  raids 
across  the  Servian  frontier  or  on  their  Slavic 
neighbors  in  the  confines  of  Turkish  territory. 
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The  last  outrage  was  due  to  exasperation  at  be- 
ing deprived  of  some  Government  land  which 
the  Porte  had  reclaimed  in  order  to  settle  Mo- 
hammedan immigrants  from  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Servian  vice- 
consul  at  Pristina,  Marinkovich  by  name,  was 
murdered.  The  Servian  Government,  attribut- 
ing the  act  to  Bulgarian  intrigue,  though  after- 
ward the  murderer  was  found  to  be  an  Amaut, 
demandeil  reparation  from  the  Porte. 

The  Liberals,  the  party  of  Ristich,  the  chief 
Regent,  in  June,  1889,  announced  as  their  pro- 
gramme the  union  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Servian  family  under  one  sovereign.  The  patri- 
otic St.  Savo  Society  provided  means  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  hundred  youths  from  Turkish  lands. 
The  Bulgarians  complained  that  the  Servian 
political  propaganda  was  pushed  industriously 
among  the  Macedonian  Bulgarians,  and  were 
disposed  to  deny  that  the  Servian  race  was  rep- 
resented at  all  in  Macedonia.  The  efforts  of  the 
Servians  to  maintain  their  influence  were  of  lit- 
tle avail  against  the  steady  absorption  of  the 
Slavs  of  Turkey  into  the  Bulgarian  nation.  The 
soreness  of  the  Servians  at  the  desertion  of  the 
St.  Savo  School  by  pupils  brought  from  Mace- 
donia found  vent  in  a  sharp  diplomatic  quarrel 
when  it  was  fonnd  that  the  Bulgarian  agent  had 
assisted  the  young  men  to  escape  to  Sophia. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Servian  agitators 
in  Macedonia,  the  priest  Stojan  Kristich,  who 
htvl  taken  up  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
newly  consecrated  Bulgarian  Bishop  of  Ochrida, 
was  mysteriously  murdered  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  In  December  Servia  and  Montene- 
gro concluded  a  convention  according  to  which 
Montenegrin  emigrants,  of  whom  8,000  settled 
in  Servia  in  1889,  being  driven  by  dearth  of  food 
from  their  own  country,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of 
Servian  subjects  without  the  delay  and  trouble 
of  formal  naturalization.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  Pan-Servian  scheme  that  has  been 
broached,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Slavs  of 
the  neighboring  parts  of  Austria- Hungary  and 
Turkey,  by  virtue  of  their  Servian  blood,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  born 
Servians 

SHOT-ttUNS.  The  history  of  firearms  goes 
back  much  further  than  is  generally  supposed. 
In  the  Gen  too  laws,  possibly  coeval  with  Moses, 
there  is  a  passage  which  it  has  been  held  implies 
a  knowledge  of  gunpowder.  Quintus  Curtius 
refers  to  t-he  campaign  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  India,  intimating  that  a  tribe  known  as  the 
OxydracflB  could  have  defied  Alexander  had  ho 
attacked  them,  even  though  he  had  an  army  of 
men  like  Ajax  and  Achilles.  "  They  overtHrow 
their  enemies,''  he  says,  *'  with  tempests  and 
thunderbolts  shot  from  their  walls."  A  simi- 
lar legion  comes  through  Egyptian  mythology, 
to  the  effect  that  Hercules  and  Bacchus  were 
thus  overthrown  when  they  invaded  India. 
This  race,  it  is  alleged,  dwelt  l)etween  the  Hy- 
nhiisis  and  Ganges  rivers.  According  to  Robert 
S'orton,  in  1664,  ordnance  and  punpowdcr  were 
invented  in  the  year  58  A.  D.  Petrarch,  in  his 
forty-eighth  dialogue,  writes  that  prior  to  1374, 
the  date  of  his  death,  wall  pieces,  birding  pieces, 
and  fowling  pieces  were  in  use.  Chaucer  speaks 
of  "gonnes,'^and  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII  pro- 
hibited the  ownership  of  hand-guns  under  cer- 


tain conditions.  In  the  Tower  of  London  there 
are  six  examples  of  breech-loaders,  one  of  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  II,  about  1471. 
There  are  also  examples  of  muzzle-loading  shot- 
guns dating  at  intervals  through  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  earliest  shotguns  were  very  rude :  proba- 
bly, the  military  blunderbuss  was  at  first  loaded 
with  fragments  of  lead,  and  used  by  enthusiastic 
sportsmen.  Very  soon  i^unmakers  were  called 
upon  to  produce  somethina:  more  easily  carried, 
more  easily  loaded,  and  that  would  effectively 
throw  a  charge  of  small  shot.  About  the  year 
1700  fairly  good  examples  of  fowling  pieces 
were  constructed  by  English  gun  makers,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  they  and  their  fellow-artisans  in  other 
lands  devoted  their  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  weapon. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  are,  beyond  Question, 
more  devoted  to  this  kind  of  sport  than  any 
other  people  on  earth,  and  their  wide  distribu- 
tion renders  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spoil- 
ing arms  an  important  branch  of  manufacturing 
inuustrv.  Beginning  with  the  match-lock,  in 
which  the  chai^  was  fired  by  means  of  a  fuse, 
the  gun  advanced  through  the  experiments  of 
ingenious  inventors  to  the  fiint-lock,  the  percus- 
sion-lock, and  finallv  to  the  present  so-called 
hammerless  lock.  The  firsf  flint-locks  consisted 
of  a  small  steel  wheel  driven  by  a  spring  motion, 
which,  when  released  by  a  pull*  upon  the  trigger, 
revolved  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  fiint ;  a  stream  of  sparks  fiew  from  the 
wheel  into  the  powder  pan,  and,  unless  some  un- 
toward accident  occurred,  the  discharge  of  the 
piece  followed  in  course  of  time.  The  next  im- 
provement was  the  onlinary  hammer-flint,  in 
which  the  piece  of  flint  was  held  in  a  screw 
qlamp  at  the  head  of  the  hammer;  the  hammer 
turned  on  a  pivot,  and,  being  raised  to  full  cock, 
was  released  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
hammers  of  the  present  day;  the  edge  of  the 
flint  struck  a  piece  of  steel  fitted  fo  as  to  cover 
the  powder  in  the  pan  and  keep  it  dry.  The  im- 
pact of  the  flint  at  once  uncoveretl  the  nan  and 
sent  a  shower  of  sparks  into  the  powder.  Of 
course  these  appliances  were  all  uncertain;  for 
the  powder  often  became  damp  in  the  pan  or 
was  shaken  out  altogether  in  course  of  transpor- 
tation. The  wars  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington 
were  fought  with  flint-lock  muskets,  and  the  last 
issue  of  such'weapons  to  British  troops  was  made 
as  late  ns  1842. 

Experiments  looking  to  the  use  of  percussion 
or  detonating  powders  for  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms were  begun  in  America  about  1830.  At 
first,  primers  that  could  be  exploded  by  the  blow 
of  the  hammer  were  substituted  for  the  loose 
powder  in  the  pan.  the  old  mechanism  being 
substantially  retainetl.  Then  the  vent  or  touch- 
hole  was  prolonged  through  a  stout  steel  tube, 
which  projected  upward  at  an  angle,  to  receive 
the  blow  of  the  hammer.  Over  the  top  of  this 
tube  a  thin  copper  cap  containing  a  detonating 
charge  was  fitted,  and  the  stroke  of  the  hammer 
insured  a  powerful  fiash  within  the  tube,  ignit- 
ing the  main  charcre  of  powder  with  unfailing 
certainty,  provided  the  gun  was  in  good  order 
and  the  powder  dry.  It  was  a  vast  improvement 
u]:x)n  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  was  in  gen- 
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err.1  use  in  this  country  within  a  few  years.  Old- 
fashioned  locks  were  convertable  at  small  ex- 
pense into  percussion  arms,  and  by  1840  flints 
were  practically  of  the  past.  About  this  time 
percussion  arms  made  their  way  into  England 
against  the  conservatism  of  gun  makers  and 
sportsmen,  and  for  a  generation  the  percussion 
cap  held  its  own.  Inventors  were  not  idle,  how- 
ever, and  various  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  improvements.  May- 
nard's  pHmers  were,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  these  devices — long  strips  of  paper 
carrying  explosive  pellets,  which  were 
delivered  successively  by  simple  mech- 
anism at  the  top  of  the  nipple  or 
priming  tube.  Springfield  rineswere 
for  a  time  fitted  for  these  primers, 
which  could  be  used  interchanoreably 
with  ordinary  percussion  caps,  but  in 
practice  the  latter  proved  the  more 
trustworthy,  and  held  their  own,  in 
the  main,  until  the  introduction  of  central-fire 
metallic  cartridges. 

All  kinds  of  sporting  small  arms  were  still  far 
from  perfect.  Powder  carried  in  flasks  was 
liable  to  become  damp  and  unserviceable ;  moist- 


by  impact  agr.inst  a  small  metal  anvil  surrounded 
by  powder.  The  pin-fire  arrangement  has  been 
practically  out  of  use  since  1867,  when  it  was 
succeeded*  by  what  was  known  as  the  central  fire. 
In  this  the  cartridge  is  of  paper  or  metal  and 
has  a  rim  or  base  slightly  larger  than  the  lx)re 
of  the  gun ;  in  the  center  of  this  base  is  an  open- 
ing filled  by  a  percussion  disk  slightly  counter- 
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sunk  so  that  the  surrounding  metal  protects  it 
from  accidental  blows.  The  lock  is  arranged  so 
that  when  the  hammer  or  plunger  is  released,  a 
point  is  driven  against  the  percussion  disk,  ex- 
ploding it  and  igniting  the  charge.    The  car- 


ure  would  work  its  way  into  the  priming  or    tridges  are  water-proof^  and  do  away  with  the 


down  the  barrel ;  and  the  task  of  affixing  a  per- 
cussion cap  with  benumbed  fingers  in  cold  weath- 
er or  under  excitement  was  no  easy  feat. 

The  attention  of  inventors  was  early  called 
to  the  great  advantage  of  breech-loading  over 


necessity  for  powder  honis,  shot  pouches,  cap 
boxes,  and  the  like. 

The  first  breech-loaders  had  levers  under  the 
lock,  which  had  to  be  pulled  sidewise  or  down- 
ward to  open  the  breech ;  often   these  levers 


m uzzle-loading  arms,  but  their  developmen  t  was  formed  the  trigger  guard.  Practically  t he  breech- 
excessively  slow.  Le  Faucheux  was  the  first  to  loading  shot-gun  was  perfected  in  its  general 
invent  a  weapon  that  was  a  practical  success;  details  about  1865, English  gunsmiths  takmg  the 
his  breech-loader  came  into  use  in  France  several  lead,  Westley  Richards,  of  London,  having  exhib- 
years  before  it  gained  a  foothold  in  England ;  it  ited  the  first  snap-action  arm  in  1862.  The  chief 
was  finally  introduced  about  1840  by  Mr.  Lang,  defect  in  guns  of  that  date  was  the  untrustworth- 
of  Cockspur  Street,  London.  Old  sportsmen  at  iness  of  the  connecting  appliances  between  the 
first  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  shoot-  barrels  and  the  false  breech.  The  first  device 
ing  so  well.  This  was  undoubtedly  true  at  fii-st, 
but  improvements  soon  brought  the  new  weapon 
to  a  state  of  perfection  that  established  its  supe- 
riority to  the  best  muzzle-loaders.  Conservative 
sportsmen,  however,  held  to  the  old  style  of  gun, 
and  it  was  not  until  1858  that  a  public  match 
was  held  to  settle  the  question.  The  best  muzzle- 
loaders  of  that  date  were  slightly  superior  in 


Fia.  2.— Improved  Hammbrless  Lock 


range  to  the  breech-loaders  that  had  then  been 
manufactured,  but  the  superiority  was  so  slight 
that  very  soon  the  new  style  of  weapon  began  to 
make  its  way,  and  as  successive  improvements 
were  introduced  the  old  muzzle-loader  was  pres- 
ently superseded.  The  Le  Faucheux  was  a  pin- 
fire  gun,  the  cartridge  being:  constructed  with  a 
movable  pin  in  its  base,  which  carried  a  percus- 
sion cap  on  the  inner  end ;  the  hammer  struck 
on  the  rear  end  of  the  pin  and  exploded  the  cap 


used  was  known  as  the  "  top-extension,"  a  pro- 
jecting piece  of  metal  at  the  breech  of  the  oar- 
rels,  which  engaged  a  catch  in  the  metallic  attach- 
ments of  the  stock ;  this  was  perfected  by  W. 
Greener,  of  London,  in  1873,  and  proved  so  effi- 
cient in  actual  use  that  Mr.  Greener  guaranteed 
his  guns  and  rarely  had  one  returned  on  account 
of  failure  in  this  particular.    The  top  extension 
is  still  used  in  one  form  or 
another    in    many    breech- 
loaders, but  in  other  guns 
it    IS  dispensed   with  alto- 
gether,   and    they    endure 
constant  use  without    fail- 
ure, depending  simply  upon 
the  tremendous  grip  afford- 
ed by  the  leverage  of  the 
connections  below   and    at 
the  end  of  the  barrels. 

Naturally  the  first  breech- 
loaders were  adapted  to  the 
hammer-locks  then  in  use.  This  class  of  gun- 
lock  ha<l  been  brought  in  coui*se  of  years  to 
a  very  high  state  of  simplicity  and  perfection, 
and  the  first  inventions  were  in  the  direction  of 
adapting  the  old  hammer-lock  to  the  demands 
of  the  moilem  breech-loader.  All  guns  have 
hammers,  but  in  the  so-called  hammerless  variety 
of  comparatively  recent  invention  this  indispen- 
sable piece  of  mechanism  is  concealed  within  the 
stock,  so  that  there  is  no  dangerous  projection 
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above  the  general  outline  of  the  gun.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  the  accidents  that  have  hap- 
pened from  the  careless  handling  of  firearms 
have  resulted  from  the  existence  of  the  external 
hammer.  In  passing  through  thick  undergrowth 
the  hammers  are  constantly  liable  to  l)e  caught 
in  tlie  clothing  or  in  the  branches  of  trees :  in 
climbing  fences,  or  in  shooting  water  fowl  from 
a  boat,  the  old  style  hammer  is  a  constant  source 
of  danger.  Its  banishment,  therefore,  undoubt- 
edly reduces  the  danger  of  gunning  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Mr.  Needham,  of  London, 
brought  out  a  hammer  less  pin  early  in  the  history 
of  breech-loaders,  but  owing  to  its  complicated 
construction  it  did  not  find  popular  favor,  and 
the  invention  was  practically  forgotten  until 
about  1871.  Small  progress  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement had  been  made  until  that  date,  when 
Af  urcott,  of  London,  patented  a  hammerless  lock 
that  was  fairly  successful  but  was  in  time  super- 
seded by  numerous  inventions,  and  at  present 
the  market  is  flooded  with  such  guns,  good  and 
bad,  cheap  and  costly. 

The  early  breech-loaders  were  constructed  with 
movable  breech -pieces,  or  chambers  that  opened 
to  admit  the  cartridge  and  had  to  \ye  closed 
again  before  firing.    It  was  well-nigh  impossible 


the  dotted  line  the  two  arms  of  C  will  be  pressed 
together,  their  force  being  exerted  to  drive  A 
forward  upon  B.  But  when  A  has  made  a  quar- 
ter revolution  the  notch  in  its  base  is  engaged 
by  D  (gravity  acting  to  raise  the  short  arm). 
Thus  the  hammer  will  be  held  back  until  disen- 
gaged by  upward  and  backward  pressure  upon 
the  triggerT),  when  it  will  fly  forward  with  force 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  main  spring. 
In  practice,  such  a  lock  is  likely  to  act,  or  refuse 
to  act,  at  the  most  unex|)ected  and  inconvenient 
times,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  various  deli- 
cate safety  appliances  to  guard  against  accident. 
But  the  principal  parts  remain  the  same,  though 
they  may  be  diflferently  placed  in  relation  to  one 
another,  and  may  be  connected  by  cams,  tum- 
blers, and  the  like,  to  any  degree  of  elaboration. 
The  introduction  of  central-ftre  cartridges  has 
rendered  possible  the  use  of  a  spiral  spring  car- 
rying the  nammer  and  delivering  a  straight  blow 
with  its  pointed  head,  instead  of  describing  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  as  in  the  hammer  of  an  or- 
dinary lock.  Hammer-lock  breech-loaders  were 
at  first  discharged  by  means  of  the  percussion 
caps  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  their  intro- 
duction, and  various  forms  of  pin  and  needle 
fire  were  employed  before  it  occurred  to  any  one 


to  prevent  the  escape  of  j?a.*^  and  eonsequent  In^ 
of  pow  V  r.  n  (H  to  m  en  t  Urn  i  n  (.  i  tl  en  t  a  1 1  lar  i  ;itT.  The 
snap-a<'tion  jjun  now  in  jienenil  ui^  carriei*  The 
barrel  hinged  or  pivoU'il  to  ihti  fore  fK*rt  of 
the  stock,  so  that  when  disengaged  the  muzzle 
drops  almost  of  its  own  gravity  and  the  open 
breech  rises  above  the  stock  sufficiently  to  admit 
the  ejection  or  extraction  of  the  old  cartridge 
and  the  insertion  of  new  ones.  This  device,  ap- 
parently somewhat  awkward  at  first  sight,  is  in 
fact  extremel^j  simple,  since  it  insures  through 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  hinge  an  exceed- 
ingly firm  seat  and  grip  for  the  barrels  when  in 
place,  ready  to  be  discharged.  Moreover,  it  ren- 
ders possible  simple  automatic  attachments  for 
the  ejection  of  shells  and  for  sundry  safety  ap- 
pliances within  the  lock  itself. 

The  purpose  of  gun  locks  from  the  earliest 
times  has  oeen  to  provide  mechanism,  in  the 
most  compact  form  possible,  capable  of  deliver- 
ing a  sharp  blow  at  any  desired  instant,  the  blow 
to  be  hard  enough  in  the  early  days  to  strike  fire 
from  steel,  and  in  later  times  to  explode  a  small 
charge  of  fulminate.  To  this  end  a  main  spring 
was  necessary  as  the  actuating  force.  Some  of 
the  oldest  examples  of  sporting  arms  are  fur- 
nished with  a  V-spring  very  like  those  in  use  to- 
day, but  it  was  often  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  stock,  and  acted  directly  upon  the  hammer. 
Fig.  2  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  crude  form  of 
gun  lock.  A  is  the  hammer  (turning  upon  a  pin 
at  A).  B  the  object  upon  which  it  strikes,  C  the 
main  spring  (fixed  at  C  ),  D  combined  sear  and 
trigsjer  working  on  pivot  at  d'.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  A  be  forced  backward  in  the  direction  of 
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that  the  exterior  hammer  might  be  altogether 
dispensed  with. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  and  safe  of  modem 
sporting  arms  is  known  as  the  "  Invincible  Ham- 
merless Gun."  It  is  patented  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  bv  the  inventors.  Messrs 
Burkhard  and  Novotny  (Ko.  288.618).  Since  it 
appears  to  combine  in  a  remarkably  perfect  man- 
ner all  the  best  safety  appliances  known  to  gun- 
makers,  with  several  new  and  original  devices,  a 
partial  description  of  its  mechanism  is  given : 
Keference  to  the  drawing  of  the  rudimentary 
gun  lock  will  show  that,  in  order  to  make  its 
action  approximately  certain,  at  lea.st  two  addi- 
tional springs  are  necessary,  namely,  a  sear 
spring,  and  a  safety  spring,  the  breaking  of  any 
of  which  might  prove  disastrous  or  possibly  fatal. 
In  the  perfected  gun  the  main  spring  furnishes 
the  sole  motive  power  alike  for  delivering  the 
blow  of  the  hammer  and  for  engaging  or  disen- 
gaging the  safety  device.  In  other  wonls,  so 
long  as  the  main  spring  is  capable  of  driving 
the  hammer,  so  long  the  safety  device  is  efficient : 
after  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is 
efficient  or  not.  This  end  is  attained  by  an  at- 
tachment known  as  a  "safety  dog,"  so  arrange*! 
that  when  the  hammer  is  thrown  back  the  "  dog  " 
is  turned  partly  upon  a  pivot  and  drops  its  h>wer 
foot  upon  the  main  spring,  in  which  position  it 
remains  until  designedly  released  for  firing.    Ap- 
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parently  no  amount  of  jarring  can  disengage 
this  safety  arrangement.  A  drawing  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  lock  is  given  herewith 
(Pig.  3),  but  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  some  of 
the  devices  are  omitted,  as,  for  instance,  the  in- 
dicator pins,  which  show  either  to  eye  or  touch 


forging  bars  of  steel  and  iron,  and  the  well-known 
etched  surface  of  such  product  is  a  characterist  ic 
of  most  of  the  best  gun  barrels.  Iron  Ls  used 
mostly  for  cheap  guns.  Steel  is  probably  the 
best  material,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  ex- 
perts to  judge  of  its  quality,  and  the  guarantee 


whether  the  hammers  are  at  full  cock  or  not ; 
the  simple,  direct  mechanism  by  which  the  tilt- 
ing action  of  the  barrels  at  once  throws  back  and 
locks  the  hammers ;  and  the  triple  connections 
that  render  the  barrels  exceptionally  secure  when 
in  position  for  firing. 

As  in  all  the  best  hammerless  guns,  the  lever 
that  disengages  the  barrels  for  loading  is  upon 
the  bend  of  the  stock,  just  in  rear  of  the  false 
breech  (Pig.  1).  This  position  has  been  selected 
after  numerous  experiments  with  side  and  other 
levers,  which  are  more  or  less  liable  to  catch  upon 
or  be  impeded  by  outside  objects. 

The  invention  of  choke-bores  is  of  American 
origin.  They  were  introduced  and  practically 
perfected  here  some  years  before  they  made  their 
way  into  the  more  conservative  English  market. 
They  were  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Pape,  of  Newcastle,  and  were  subsequently  tested 
ana  approved  by  Mr.  Greener  in  187i  The 
choke-bore  is  in  eflPect  a  contraction  of  the  inte- 
rior diameter  of  the  barrel  near  its  muzzle ;  this 
contraction  is  only  from  five  to  forty-one  one 
thousandths  of  an  Inch,  accoi-ding  as  the  bore  is 
a  full  or  modified  choke.  The  effect  of  such  con- 
traction is  obvious.  The  shot  being  of  necessity 
crowded  together  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  are  thus  sent  on  their  flight  in 
a  more  compact  bunch  than  when  dischargea  from 
a  true,  cylindrical  barrel.  This  undoubted  im- 
provement had,  like  all  others,  to  make  its  way 
against  prejudice  and  conservatism.  It  was  held, 
and  no  doubt  with  some  degree  of  tnith,  that  the 
increased  friction  at  the  moment  of  discharge 
diminished  the  effective  range  of  the  gun,  but 
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of  a  trustworthy  dealer  should  always  be  required 
in  selecting  a  gun  of  this  kind. 

In  choosing  a  gun  the  fii*st  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  weight,  which  should  be  such  that  the 
sportsman  can  carry  it  all  day  without  trouble 
or  fatigue,  and  can*  handle  it  with  perfect  ease, 
quickness,  and  dexterity.  Next,  is  the  model. 
A  gun  should  fit  its  owner  like  a  coat  or  a  hat ; 
the  bend  of  the  stock  and  its  dimensions  should 
correspond  with  his  length  of  arm,  breadth  of 
shoulder,  and  natural  poise  of  head  and  neck. 
The  only  sure  test  is  repeated  trials  at  aiming. 
Pix  the  eye  upon  an  object,  either  at  rest  or  in 
motion,  and  throw  the  gun  up  to  the  shoulder, 
as  in  act  of  firing;  if,  after  rei)eated  trials  of 
this  kind,  it  appears  that  the  gun  points  true,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  fits  :  if  not,  no  amount 
of  practice  will  render  it  a  sure  weapon.  An  ex- 
pert adviser  is  to  be  decided  when  purchasing  a 
pin.  An  experienced  gun  maker  or  dealer  will 
judge  the  points  of  a  customer  and  by  certain 
tests  and  measurments  can  make  a  gun,  or  can 
select  one,  that  will  fit  him.  Sportsmen  to  whom 
expense  is  no  consideration  often  have  their  guns 
"  built "  to  suit  them  as  regularly  as  most  men 
have  their  clothes  and  boots  made  to  measure. 
A  gun  should  balance  at  a  point  a  little  in  front 
of  the  trigger  guard,  and  should  have  its  general 
weight  so  distributed  that  when  held  against  the 
shoulder  and  subjected  to  the  jar  of  discharge  it 


in  lQ7i  a  tost  \nti\  shnwtfil  that  for  all  dli^tanct^s 
the  (bnki^-bfire  wm  fsup#?rior.  At  40  yrtrrta,  the 
choko  piftcpd  fffim  181)  to  200  ^hnt  in  a  HO-inch 
targ^et,  while  thc^  eyUndrienl  b>Pt*  nvem;^!vl  only 
130  to  140  shot.  The  cliuke-lxire,  however,  calls 
for  better  marksmanship,  and  for  this  reason  is 
not  always  sought  by  sportsmen  who  are  not  sure 
of  their  aim. 

Gun  barrels  are  made  of  Damascus  twist  steel, 
of  iron,  and  of  pure  steel.  Of  these  the  first 
named  is  the  favorite,  partly  because  of  its  beau- 
tiful external  surface,  and  partly  because  that 
surface,  to  a  large  extent,  guarantees  the  excel- 
lence of  the  metal.    It  is  made  by  twisting  and 
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will  show  no  tendency  to  roll  or  shift  from  side 
to  side  in  the  holder's  hands. 

Whatever  objections  maybe  made  to  the  love  of 
gunning — and  certainly  the  desire  to  kill  simply 
for  the  sake  of  killing  is  inexcusable — it  is  certain 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  men  delight  in  fir- 
ing guns.  So  general  is  this  propensity  that  a  large 
number  of  tmdesmen  and  artisans  gain  there 
livelihood  thereby.    The  diary  of  the  late  Lord 
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Malraesburj  (1798  to  1840)  aflfords  a  basis  of 
computation  a»  to  the  cousuinption  of  niaterinls 
bv  an  average  sportsman.  According  to  his  au- 
tfiority,  he  spent  3.045  days  in  shooting.  During 
that  time  he  fired  54,187  times,  using  750  pounds 
of  powder  and  4  tons  of  shot.  He  killed  88.221 
times,  and  missed  15.966  times.  Assuming  that 
he  walked  2\  miles  an  hour,  he  covered  about  36.- 
200  miles,  and  during  the  forty-two  years  of  his 
shooting  experience  he  was  never  confined  to  his 
bed  a  single  day  by  sickness  or  accident.  H  is  lord- 
ship's  record  of  successful  shots  has  often  been  ex- 
ceeded in  modem  breech-loading  days,  as  many 
as  10.000  head  having  been  credited  to  one  gun 
in  a  single  shooting  season.  A  **  game-marker," 
capable  of  being  set  in  the  stock  of  any  gun,  is 
in  use  which  records  the  number  of  shots  fired 
or  the  **  head  "  of  game  killed  by  pressure  of  a 
spring.  It  is  mainly  valuable  to  match -shooters, 
or  to  sportsmen  of  a  statistical  turn  of  mind. 

In  England  .100  brace  of  birds,  shooting  over 
dogs,  is  considered  exceptionally  good  sport,  and 
about  double  that  number  in  driving,  under  like 
conditions.  A  ''  pheasant  battue  "  is  a  favorite 
subject  for  the  derision  of  newspaper  reporters 
of  the  day,  but  the  phrase  is  not  used  at  all  by 
genuine  sportsmen.  A  "battue,"  as  it  is  ironi- 
cally described  by  the  press,  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  British  Isles — so,  at  least,  says  Sir 
Ralph  Payne  Gallway.  In  the  best  stocked  pre- 
serves it  is  always  the  purpose  of  the  host,  or  of 
the  head  keeper,  to  send  the  game  flying  as  wide 
and  high  over  the  guns  as  possible,  rheasant 
shooting,  indeed,  affords  a  day*s  outing  and  good 
pay  to  a  considerable  number  of  laborers  who 
are  employed  as  beaters,  and  who  greatly  enjoy 
it.  It  gives,  moreover,  permanent  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  regular  game-keepers ;  it 
provides  thousands  of  middle-class  people  with 
pheasants  at  the  price  of  chickens,  or  even  less. 
For  instance,  during  the  latest  season  concern- 
ing which  records  are  accessible  fine  cock  pheas- 
ants could  be  bought  in  London  markets  at  two 
shillings  apiece,  whereas,  if  there  were  no  great 
shooting  days,  the  price  would  be  a  guinea  a 
brace.  These  great  drives,  or  occasions  of  shoot- 
ing, will  probably  always  afford  a  subject  of  sar- 
casm for  cocknev  artists  and  the  writers  of  lead- 
ing articles  in  tne  sporting  newspapers ;  but  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  hardly  a  class  in  the  com- 
munity that  is  not  more  or  less  benefited  by 
them.  In  America  the  conditions  are  such  that 
these  claims  are  hardly  justified.  The  policy  of 
deaici-8  in  the  city  markets  is  apparently  to  l^eep 
the  price  of  game  far  above  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary pockets,  and  this  will  probably  continue  to 
be  the  case  until  mdieal  changes  take  place  in 
our  practices  regarding  game  and  its  preserva- 
tion. It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  practical  ex- 
termination is  the  destiny  of  American  game. 
p]very  iinprovement  in  guns  reduces  the  cost  of 
the  last  preceding  improvement,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  all  wild  creatures  are  public  property 
is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  American  mind 
that  no  legislative  enactments  can  be  properly 
enforced.  The  purchase  of  vast  tracts  of  wild 
lands  by  sporting  clubs  will,  no  doubt,  continue, 
and  stragglers  from  these  great  preserves  will 
break  bounds  and  fall  victims  to  pot  hunters  in 
season  and  out  of  season  for  many  vears  to  come. 
Skill  in  the  use  of  firearms  is,  no  doubt,  a  desir- 


able accomplishment  in  case  of  war,  but  deadly 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  bair-braine<l  TouDg- 
rters  should  be  sternly  restricted,  as  well  for  the 
security  of  human  life  as  for  reasonable  preserva- 
tion of' the  wild  creatures  with  which  Nature  has 
so  plentifully  supplied  the  American  continent. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one 
of  the  original  thirteen;  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion May  23,  1788;  area,  90,570  saoare  miles^ 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census,  was:  249,073  in  1790;  345,591  in  1800; 
415,115  in  1810;  502.741  in  1820 ;  581.185  in  18^; 
594,398  in  1840;  668,507  in  1850;  703,708  in  1860* 
705.606  in  1870;  995,577  in  1880;  and  1,131,149 
in  1890.    CapiUl  Columbia. 

GoTernmeut.~The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  John  P. 
Richardson.  Democrat,  succee<1ed  on  Dec  4  by 
Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  Democrat:  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  William  L.  Mauldin,  succeeded  by  E. 
B.  Gary ;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  F.  Marshall,  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  E.  Tindal ;  Treasurer,  K  R.  Mclver. 
succeeded  by  W. T.C.Bates;  Comptroller-General. 
J.  S.  Verner,  succeeded  by  W.  H.  EUerbe:  At- 
tomev-General,  Joseph  H.  Earle.  succeeded  by 
Y.  J.  Fope ;  Su(ierintcndent  of  Education.  James 
H.  Rice,  succeeded  by  W.  D.  May  field;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  A.  P.  Butler  (this  office 
was  abolish^  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  De- 
cember); Railroad  Commissioners,  D'Arey  P. 
Duncan,  Milledge  L.  Bonhain,  who  died  on  Aug. 
26,  and  Eugene  P.  Jervey ;'  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  W.  D.  Simpson,  who  died  qn 
Dec.  26;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  Melver  and 
Samuel  McGowan. 

Popttlation. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compiled 
with  the  population  for  1880: 


COUNTIES. 


Abbeville. 

Aiken 

AndereoD 

Barnwell 

Beftofort 

Berkeley 

Cbarleeton 

Chester  

Cbesterfleld    .. 

Clarendon 

Colleton 

Darlington . . . . 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Florence 

OeoTpetown . . . 

Greenville 

Hampton.  ... 

Eoiry 

KerHoaw 

Lancaster 

lAurena 

Lexington .... 

Marion 

Marlborongh . . 

Newberry 

Oconee .. 

Orangebuitr . . . 

rickens 

Richlind 

Spartanburg. . . 

Sumter 

Union 

Willtamsborg. . 
York 


188<K 

1800. 

4a815 

46,854 

93,112 

81,822 

88,612 

48,696 

89,857 

44,618 

80,176 

84,119 



66.428 

102,800 

69,908 

24.158 

26.660 

1C345 

16.468 

19,190 

28,288 

8(I..S8« 

44).298 

84.485 

29.184 

4.\844 

49,289 

27,7e> 

28JS09 

25.027 

19,618 

20.S57 

87.496 

44,810 

18.741 

20,544 

15,574 

19.256 

21.589 

22.361 

16,908 

20.761 

20,444 

81,610 

18.564 

22,181 

84.107 

29.976 

90^^!»8 

g-isoo 

2^497 

26.484 

16,2/.6 

ia687 

41J)95 

49.398 

14.889 

16,8S9 

28,578 

86,821 

40,409 

65,885 

87.0:ff 

48,605 

24.0M0 

25JJ68 

24,110 

27.777 

80,718 
99^577 

88s881 

1,151,149 

196,512 
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finances.— The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  treas- 
ury for  the  fiscal  year :  Total  receipts,  $1,129,- 
893.41 :  cash  balance,  Oct.  31, 1889,  $60,142.82; 
total,  $1,190,036.23;  total  expenditures,  $1,112,- 
092.30;  cash  balance,  Oct.  31,  1890,  $77,943.93, 
as  follows :  General  account,  $3,943.06 ;  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  $33,622.27 ;  Sinking  Fund 
Commission,  $39,337.40;  special  account,  $1,- 
041.20;  total,  $1,190,036.24.  Of  the  total  re- 
ceipts, $722,752.47  were  derived  from  taxes  of 
1888-m  $19,801.51  from  taxes  of  1889-'90, 
$237,149.06  from  phosphate  royalty  (being  an 
increase  of  $23,047.10  over  the  receipts  for  1889), 
$42,569.85  from  the  Agricultural  Department, 
$10,564.24  from  sale  of  escheated  property, 
$72,800  from  temporary  loans  obtained  from 
banks,  and  the  balance  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  Of  the  total  expenditures,  there  were 
paid  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $382,229.36, 
for  liabilities  incurred  m  previous  years  $114,- 
992.89,  and  for  current  expenses  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment the  followinp^  sums:  Executive  depart- 
ment, $47,299.25;  judicial  department,  $67,- 
176.57  ;  legislative  department,  $65,891.32  ; 
health  department,  $10,600;  tax  department, 
$24,806.77;  State  Universitv,  $47,500;  Citadel 
Academy,  $22,900:  Clemson  College,  $43,000; 

Smal  and  charitable  institutions,  $131,460.82; 
epartment  of  Agriculture,  $23,835.58 ;  pensions, 
$49,994.20;  militia,  $14,000;  election  expenses, 
$7,661.45;  railroad  commissions,  $7,500;  Win- 
throp  Training  School,  $5,820 ;  taxes  refunded, 
$8,669.41 ;  miscellaneous  objects,  $79,082.72. 

The  total  State  debt  on  Oct.  31, 1890,  amount- 
ed to  $6,992,919.49,  divided  into  five  classes  as 
follow:  First,  the  Agricultural  College  scrip 
amounting  to  $191,800:  second,  the  blue  4i-per- 
eent.  bonds  and  stocks,  amounting  to  $400,000, 
due  in  1928 ;  third,  deficiency  stocK  not  yet  sur- 
rendered, amounting  to  $759.95,  due  in  1888; 
fourth,  principal  of  old  bonds  and  stocks  not  vet 
rendered,  amounting  to  $389,429.22;  fifth,  con- 
sol  bonds  and  stocks,  amounting  to  $6,010,930.- 
32,  due  in  1893,  of  which  $5,442,019.18  are  brown 
consols,  and  $568,911.14  are  green  consols.  The 
Ijegislature  in  1889  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  refunding  of  the  brown  consol  bonds  and 
stocks  upon  certain  terms,  but  it  was  adjudged 
by  the  Attorney-General  to  be  imconstitutional, 
as  the  new  bonds  were  to  be  made  payable  more 
than  fifty  vears  after  date  of  issue,  which  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  Article  IX,  section  14,  of  the 
State  Constitution.  This  defect  was  remedied  by 
the  Legislature  of  this  year  in  December  by  an  act 
providing  that  the  new  lx)nds  shall  be  payable 
within  the  constitutional  period. 

Yalnatfon. — The  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty for  the  fiscal  year  1889-'90  was  $150,088,552, 
of  which  $88,113,453  was  the  value  of  real  estate, 
$44,069,185  the  value  of  personal  estate,  and 
$17,905,914  the  value  of  railroad  propertv.  The 
total  assessment  for  1888-^89  was  $145,420,016. 
The  tax  rate  for  that  year  was  5^  mills  on  each 
dollar  of  valuation,  and  for  1889-'90  there  was 
but  a  fractional  change. 

Connty  Pebta.— The  total  debt  of  South 
Carolina  counties  is  $1,141,550,  a  decrease  of 
$432,209  in  ten  vears.  Of  this  total  all  except 
$23,900  is  a  bon'ded  debt.  Nearly  half  of  the 
counties  have  no  debt. 


Legislative  Session.— The  regular  annual 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  began  on  Nov. 
25  and  adjourned  on  Dec.  24.  As  the  members 
of  each  House  were  nearly  all  Tillman  adher- 
ents and  farmers  by  occupation,  much  interest 
was  aroused  regarding  the  manner  in  which  these 
representatives  of  the  Tillman  movement  would 
carry  out  their  ante-election  promises.  Their 
first  action  was  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
legislative  officers  and  employes  who  had  long 
held  their  places,  and  to  choose  pronounced  Till- 
man followers  to  succeed  them.  They  rejected 
United  States  Senator  Wade  Hampton,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  chose  as  his 
successor  John  L.  M.  Irby,  one  of  the  most  act- 
ive workers  in  the  Tillman  canvass.  The  vote 
on  the  fii-st  ballot  in  joint  convention  stood  as 
follows:  Irby,  63;  M.  U  Donaldson,  45;  Hamp- 
ton, 42 ;  John  J.  Hemphill,  2.  On  the  fifth  ballot 
Irby  received  105  votes;  Hampton,  42;  Donald- 
son, 10.  During  the  session  235  acts  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  of  which  only  44  were  general. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  were  abolished,  and 
all  their  powers  and  duties,  except  the  control 
of  the  phosphate  industry,  were  bestowed  upon 
the  trustees  of  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 
An  act  was  passed  creating  a  board  of  phosphate 
commissioners,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  At- 
torney-General, Comptroller-General,  and  two 
citizens  of  the  State  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  six  years.  The  board  is  charged  with 
the  exclusive  control  and  protection  of  the  State 
interest  in  the  phosphate  deposits,  except  that 
the  Comptroller-General  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  reports  oi  rock  mined. and  dug  and  the 
royalty  paia  into  the  State  treasury. 

An  act  for  the  reorganization*  of  the  State 
Univei-sitv  provides  for  the  transfer  of  its  Agri- 
cultural Department  to  Clemson  Agricultural 
College,  and  confines  the  work  of  the  institution 
more  narrowly  to  liberal  studies.  The  constitu- 
tional amendment  abolishmg  the  elective  board 
of  countv  commissioners,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  people  at  the  November  election,  was  nitifieii 
at  triis  session,  and  thereby  incorporated  into 
the  fundamental  law.  By  another  act  all  the 
trial  justices  in  the  St^ite  were  legislated  out  of 
office,  and  it  was  provided  that  future  appoint- 
ments to  that  office  be  made  by  the  Governor  for 
a  term  commensurate  with  his  own  term. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

To  incorporate  the  city  of  Florence. 

To  provide  lor  the  appointment  of  county  board  of 
phyMciane  to  examine  diplomas  of  physiciaoH  and 
sureeons. 

To  punish  frauds  or  misre^ra^entations  in  the 
manufacture,  analysis,  or  sale  of  fcitilizeri}  and  ccm- 
mercial  manures. ' 

To  incorporate  the  city  of  Camden. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  •*  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  redemption  of  that  part  of  the  State  debt  known 
as  the  brown  consol  bonds  and  stocks,  by  the  issue 
of  other  bonds  and  stocks,"  approved  Dec.  24,  a.  d., 
1890. 

Accepting  the  benefits  of  an  act  to  apply  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds  to  the  more  com- 
plete endowment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the 
nenefit  of  aprriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  now  es- 
tablished under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
Julv  2, 1862. 

Joint  resolution  to  appoint  a  special  comraiesion, 
consibting  of  tlie  Governor  and  Superintendent  of 
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Education,  to  confer  and  correspond  with  the  gov- 
ernors and  Buperintendenta  of  education  of  other 
Southern  States  a»  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  syB- 
tern  of  tezt-bookB  used  in  the  free  schools  of  the  State. 

Edncation. — For  the  school  year  ending  Aug. 
31,  the  public-school  statistics  are  as  follow: 
School  districts,  707 ;  public  schools.  3,948 ;  pu- 
pils enrolled,  201,260;  average  attendance,  147,- 
709 ;  teachers  employed,  4,364 ;  school-houses,  3,- 
155 ;  value  of  school  buildings,  $487,252.  In  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  school-houses  annually  con- 
structed. At  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College, 
a  laboratory,  two  houses  for  professors,  and  a 
building  for  the  experiment  station  have  been 
completed.  Further  appropriations  were  granted 
by  tne  Legislature  in  December,  with  the  aid  of 
which  it  is  expected  that  the  college  can  be  par- 
tially opened  m  October,  1891. 

Charities.— At  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
there  were  722  patients  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  November,  1889.  During  the  year 
359  patients  were  admitted  and  303  discharged, 
leavmg  77B  remaining  in  November,  1890.  Of 
this  number,  445  are  white  and  383  colored  pa- 
tients.   The  institution  is  overcrowded. 

At  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  there 
was  an  enrollment  of  118  pupils  during  the  year 
and  an  average  attendance  of  90.  The  cost  to 
the  State  per  pupil  for  the  year  was  $146.54. 

Peoltentiary.— On  Oct.  31  there  were  con- 
fined at  the  State  Penitentiary  791  persons,  59 
being  white  and  732  colored.  Of  these,  50  are 
required  by  law  to  work  at  the  Clemson  Agri- 
cultural College  and  5  are  employed  about  the 
State  Capttol.  During  the  year  an  average  of 
196  were  employed  on  the  Columbia  Canal,  and 
an  average  of  281  on  the  various  agricultural 
contracts.  The  average  of  women  and  infirm 
was  about  79,  and  the  balance  were  employed  at 
necessary  work  about  the  institution,  there  \mng 
also  a  detail  of  54  at  work  on  the  Charleston,  Sum- 
ter, and  Northern  Railroad,  in  Sumter  County, 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the 
year,  including  tne  balance  of  $1,104.52  from 
the  previous  year,  amounted  to  $83,643.82,  and 
the  expenditures  for  all  purposes  agarregated 
$77,388.10.  leaving  a  balance  of  $6,055.72,  be- 
sides nearly  $40,000  worth  of  farm   products. 

Late  in  the  year  the  board  of  directors,  under 
authority  of  an  act  passed  at  the  legislative  ses- 
sion in  1889,  decided  to  purchase  a  farm  in  Sum- 
ter County  known  as  the  De  Saussure  place, 
containing  3,000  acres,  the  price  being  $25,000. 
To  this  place  a  large  number  of  the  convicts  will 
be  transferred  for  employment  in  agriculture. 

State  Capitol. — The  various  appropriations 
made  for  completing  the  State  Capitol  aggre- 
gate $341,599.90,  of  which  there  had  been  ex- 
pended up  to  Oct.  31, 1889,  the  sum  of  $280,105,- 
27.  Durina:  the  year  ending  Oct.  31.  1890,  there 
was  ex}^>ended  the  sum  of  $47,203.75  making  the 
total  outlay  $327,309.02  and  leaving  a  balance  of 
$14,290.88  unexpended  at  the  latter  date. 

Plioaphate. — During  the  year  ending  Aug. 
31,  237,150  tons  of  phosphate  rock  were  re- 
moved from  the  naviprable  streams  of  the  State, 
against  212,101  tons  in  the  year  preceding.  Of 
this  rock,  158.215  tons  were  shipf)e(l  to  foreign 
ports,  55.470  to  domestic  ports  outside  the  State, 
and  23,465  tons  were  manufactured  into  fertilizer 


within  the  State.  The  royalty  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  was  237,150. 

Political. — The  political  contest  of  this  year 
continued  more  than  nine  months.  The  first 
important  step  in  this  contest  was  taken  late  in 
January,  when  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Farmers'  Association  of  South  Carolina  issued 
a  manifesto,  in  which  it  arraigned  for  corrup- 
tion and  incompetency  the  existing  State  Ad- 
ministration, charged  it  with  hostility  to  the 
interests  of  the  farmers,  and  urged  all  dissatis- 
fied Democrats  to  meet  in  each  county  on  sales 
day  in  March  and  select  delegates  to  a  State 
convention  to  be  held  at  Columbia  on  March  27. 
At  this  convention  the  demands  of  the  farmer 
were  to  be  formulated  and  a  ticket  for  State  ofli- 
cers  put  in  the  field,  for  ratification  or  rejection 
by  tne  regular  Democratic  State  Convention. 
Nearly  all  the  counties  selected  delegates,  a  few 
being  instructed  to  vote  for  Benjamin  K.  Till- 
man, of  Edgefield,  for  Governor,  but  the  major- 
ity being  uninstructed.  The  convention  adopted 
a  platform  which  recognized  the  allegiance  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  party. 

The  convention  selected  Benjamin  R.  Tillman 
as  its  candidate  for  Governor,  and  James  C.  Coit 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  it  being  understood  that 
these  nominations  were  subject  to  approval  or  re- 
jection by  the  Democratic  State  Convention.  No 
nominations  were  made  for  other  State  officers. 
One  week  later  candidate  Coit  announced  his 
withdrawal  from  the  ticket,  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  platform,  although 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  farmers'  movement. 
Some  of  the  piarty  leaders  hostile  to  Tillman  is- 
sued a  call  for  a  conference  of  his  opponents,  at 
Columbia, on  April  23.  The  conference  adopted 
an  atldress  to  the  people,  protesting  against  the 
unprecedented  action  of  the  Tillman  party  in 
calling  a  convention  to  forestall  and  dictate  the 
action  of  the  regular  State  Convention,  and  re- 
p»elling  the  charges  of  extravagance  and  comip- 
tion  made  against  the  State  government.  No 
further  action  was  taken.  Early  in  May  Till- 
man began  an  active  canvass  for  the  gubernato- 
rial nomination,  his  appearance  on  the  stump 
creating  much  enthusiasm.  He  vigorously  at^ 
tacked  the  State  Administration,  and  sought  to 
unite  the  farmers  under  his  leadership  against 
what  he  termed  the  ruling  aristocracy  of  the 
State.  To  these  attacks  Attorney-General  Earie 
replied  at  a  meeting  at  Anderson,  where  he  met 
Tillman  in  debate.  It  was  understood  that  the 
Attorney-General  would  be  a  candidate  against 
the  Edgefield  champion,  and  late  in  May  Gen. 
John  Bratton  announced  that  he.  too,  would  seek 
the  nomination.  A  series  of  meetings,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  was  arranged  in  the  differ- 
ent counties  by  the  Democratic  State  Committee, 
at  which  the  candidates  should  present  their 
claims.  At  these  meetings,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  on  June  10,  Gen.  Bratton  and  the 
Attorney-General,  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  "  straight-outs,*' appeared  in  defense  of  the 
past  State  administrations,  while  Tillman  con- 
tinued to  find  fault  and  to  demand  changes  in 
methods  of  administration.  To  avoid  a  division 
in  the  party  the  Democratic  State  Committee 
suggested  that  the  delegates  to  the  State  Nom- 
inating Convention,  instead  of  being  elected  in 
ward  meetings  or  conventions,  and  by  vitxn  voce 
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Toting,  should  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  open  pri- 
maries throughout  the  State,  To  this  end  it 
called  a  State  Convention  of  the  party  to  meet 
ac  Columbia,  on  Aug.  13,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  party  rules, 
and  to  transact  no  other  business. 

When  the  August  convention  met  it  was  found 
that  the  Tillraanites  outnumbered  the  "straight- 
outs  "  nearly  five  to  one.  The  former  not  on  ly  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  primary  election  plan  of*  the 
State  committee,  but,  going  beyond  the  purposes 
for  which  the  convention  was  called,  undertook 
to  oust  the  State  committee  by  adopting  an  en- 
tirely new  constitution  for  the  party  and  elect- 
ing a  new  State  committee.  When  this  was 
attempted  the  "  straight-outs  "  left  the  conven- 
tion in  a  body,  claiming  that  it  had  authority  to 
act  only  upon  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  call. 

The  Sept-ember  convention  was  called  to  order 
by  the  chairman  of  the  rival  State  committees, 
but  when  the  Tillmanites  elected  their  candidate 
for  temporary  president,  the  opposition  of  the 
**  straight-outs  ceased.  Mr.  Tillman  was  nom- 
inated for  Governor  by  acclamation,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  selected  as  candidates  for  the  other 
State  officers :  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  Eugene 
B.  Gary ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  J.  E.  Tindal ; 
for  Treasurer,  W.  T.  C.  Bates;  for  Comptroller, 
W.  H.  Ellerbe  ;  for  Attorney-General,  Y.  J. 
Pope ;  for  Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  D. 
Mayficld ;  for  Adjutant-General,  Hugh  L.  Far- 
ley.   The  platform  contains  the  following : 

We  demand  that  our  State  Lejrislatnre  »hall  abolUh 
the  Board  of  Asrriculture ;  that  the  pjivilege  tax  on 
fertilizers  and  everythio^r  appertaining  to  aj^riculture 
or  mechanios  or  industrial  edacatioo,  including  the 
agricultural  gtations,  be  ]ilaced  in  cliarj^e  of  the  trust- 
ees ot  the  Ciemson  ACTicultural  College,  and  upon 
said  trustees  shall  devolve  all  duties  now  performed 
by  the  present  Board  of  Aprriciilture,  except  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  phosphate  interests. 

We  demand  that  the  railroad  commiBsion  shnll  be 
^ven  all  the  power  needed  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  people,  without  injuring  the  railroads, 
and  that  the  commissioners  be  elected  by  the  people. 

We  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  Bwrvej  of  the 
State's  phosphate  beds,  and  their  classification  into 
three  grades. 

We  demand  that  a  constitutional  convention  be 
called  to  give  us  an  organic  law  framed  by  our  own 
people. 

On  Sept.  17  the  Tfepublicans  met  in  State  Con- 
vention at  Columbia,  and  decided  to  leave  the 
nomination  of  candidates  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  committee.  A  platform  was  adopted  con- 
taining the  following : 

We  denounce  and  oonderan  in  nnmeasurpd  terms 
the  suppression  and  prostitution  of  the  ballot  in  South 
Carolina,  together  with  the  unlawful  agencies  and  in- 
iquitous methods  used  in  defentinsr  the  true  will  of 
the  people,  thereby  denvinar  to  them  a  fair  and  honest 
representation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  both 
State  and  National. 

The  educational  advantages  now  offered  by  the 
State  are  totally  inadequate  and  deficient,  the  school 
term  being  of  entirely  too  short  a  duration  to  insure 
beneficial  results,  and  the  teachers  in  many  instances 
being  incompetent  and  makeshitt^  unworthy  to  be 
intru^^ted  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  so 
sacred  and  important  a  calling. 

A  call  was  issued  late  in  September  for  a  State 
convention  to  meet  at  Columbia  on  Oct.  9,  for  the 


purpose  of  placing  an  independent  Democratic 
ticket  in  the  field.  At  this  convention.  Judge  A. 
C.  Haskell  was  nominated  for  Governor,  W.  D. 
Johnson  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Edwin  Harper 
for  Secreta^  of  State,  W.  A.  Ancrum  for  State 
Treasurer,  Edmund  Bacon  for  Comptroller,  Jo- 
seph W.  Barnwell  for  Attorney-General,  E.  B. 
Kagsdale  for  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
R.  N.  Richburg  for  Adjutant-General.  An  ad- 
dress to  the  people  was  issued  attacking  Tillman 
and  pledging  tne  nominees  to  the  support  of 
Democratic  principles. 

For  Governor,  Tillman  received  59.159  votes, 
and  Haskell  14,828.  The  other  candidates  on 
the  Tillman  ticket  were  elected  by  nearly  the 
same  vote.  The  members  of  the  Legislature, 
elected  at  the  same  time,  were  all  Democrats  and 
largely  followers  of  Tillman.  An  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution,  abolishing  the  boards 
of  county  commissioners,  was  adopted  at  this 
election  by  a  vote  of  23,541  yeas  to  18.253  nays. 
In  December  the  amendment  was  ratified  by  the 
Legislature  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Seven  Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  a  Western  State,  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  on  Nov.  3,  1889 ;  area.  77,650 
square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  828,808.    Capital,  Pierre. 

GoTemment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Arthur  C. 
Mellette,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J. 
H.  Fletcher :  Secretary  of  State,  A.  0.  Ringsrud ; 
Treasurer,  W.  F.  Smith ;  Auditor,  L.  C.  Taylor; 
Attorney  -  General,  Robert  Dollard  ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  G.  L.  Pinkham  ; 
Commissioner  of  School  and  Public  Lands,  0. 
H.  Parker ;  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Dighton  Corson,  A.  G.  Kellam,  and  John  E. 
Bennett. 

Finances. — The  Governor,  in  his  messaee  to 
the  Legislature  of  1891,  comments  as  follows 
upon  the  straitened  financial  condition  of  the 
new  State :  "  There  are  now  outstanding  against 
the  State  about  $46,000  in  warrants  not  paid  for 
want  of  funds,  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest,  which 
are  already  subject  to  a  heavy  discount  in  the 
market.  This  condition  exists  after  final  resort 
to  borrowing  an  additional  flOO.OOO  during  the 
past  year  and  increasing  the  public  indebtedness 
to  the  maximum  limit  under  the  Constitution.*' 

From  Nov.  5,  1889,  to  Nov.  80,  18JK),  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  general  fund  were  |500,542.70 ;  the 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  Nov.  30,  1890,  was 
$10,052.88.  The  total  appropriations  for  1890 
made  by  the*  first  Legislature  amount  to  $443,- 
889.71.  In  addition,  there  has  been  paid  out  by  the 
Treasurer,  without  special  act  of  the  Legislature 
but  under  color  of  authority  from  the  Territorial 
statutes,  the  sum  of  $26,433.43.  These  amounts 
aggregate  $470,323.14,  and  constitute  the  sum 
necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenditures  of 
the  State  for  one  vear,  subject  to  a  possible  re- 
duction of  $54,870*38. 

This  deduction  leaves  $415,452.76  as  the  pres- 
ent annual  State  expenditure :  there  is  but  $243,- 
000  of  revenue  to  meet  this  amount. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  $116.- 
600  at  6  per  cent..  124.000  at  5  per  cent..  $317,100 
at  4^  per  cent.,  $302,500  at  4  per  cent.,  and  160,- 
000  at  3i  per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  f  1,020,- 
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200,  with  an  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charge  of  about  $54,000. 

Goanty  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  South  Da- 
kota counties  is  $2,690,484,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  contracted  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
bonded  debt  is  |2,31U,077,  and  the  floating  debt 
1471,407. 

Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880  of  the  Dakota  coun- 
ties now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  State : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

laomM. 

Aurora 

Beadle 

(0 

1,290 

684 

4,»«5 

858 

283 

68 

"hi) 
40T 

"iii 

5.001 

2,1M 

995 

1,2  >6 

97 

""h 

""i 

8,010 

"eo8 

158 
1,801 

**26S 
5,578 

V,i(» 

2,657 

18.218 

6,896 

"iii 

1,238 

"lis 

86H 
8,2.M 
8,915 

2,244 
'■"46 

"i'lh 

477 
798 

"m 

203 

6  820 
6,iil8 

5,045 
9,5S0 
9,057 

(a) 
10,182 
16,835 
6,787 
998 
1,087 
8,510 
4,178 

6.72S 
7.509 
7,087 
4.S91 
5,419 
9,163 
4J 
4,574 

'im 

4,899 

16 

4,473 

4U62 

6,:il4 

235 

4,62.^ 

6,546 

4,207 

167 

5,014 

10,469 

1,800 

80 

8,605 

8..^rt2 

7.50S 

11,67« 

9,148 

"2-S8 
6.443 
5.940 
4,544 
7 
4,640 
(a) 
6,165 
21,879 
6cJ)41 

149 

6,M0 

2,910 

28 

1S1 

84 

V.937 

4,610 

'  ■  '83 

10.5SI 

1,023 

96 

2,412 

1S8 

10*.2.i6 
9,130 

4,976 

8,296 

Bon  Homme 

Borem^n  .  . 

8.539 
•di4 

Brookings 

5,167 

Brown 

16,502 

Brul6   

6,499 

Kuffalo 

Butte 

Campbell 

Charles  Mix 

980 
1,037 
8,46J 
8,771 

Chotean 

8 

Clark.... 

Clay        

6,614 

Codington 

Cnster  

4.8n 

8,896 

Davlaon 

Day 

4,193 
9,071 

Delano 

'40 

Deuel 

2,272 

Dew«»v  (a)  .  .         .    ...... 

Doiif^ias 

Edjnunds   

Kwrlng   

Fall  River 

4.694 

4.478 

Faulk 

Grant 

QrQif  jry 

4.05i 

8,S!>4 

295 

Hamlin 

Hand     

8,939 
6,898 

Hanson 

2,966 

Harding 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

167 
4.T76 
4.896 
1,860 

Jackson  

tJerauld   . 

8) 
8.6<»6 

Kingsbury 

7.460 

Lake    

4,851 

I>awrence 

Lincoln 

Luffenbeel  (d). 

•  1,575 
3,247 

l^ymiin .      , , .  t  t  -  - ,  r  - t  • 

109 

McOK>k 

McPherson 

5,165 
^94•) 

Marshall   

4,544 

Martin 

Meade 

Meyer. 

7 
4.640 
•115 

Miner 

4,802 

Minnehaha 

18,628 

Moody 

Nowlin 

Pt^nnington 

2,026 

149 

4.296 

Potter     

2,910 

l»ratt 

23 

preaho 

ISl 

Pyatt 

84 

Huberts 

1.997 

Rusk     

•46 

Sanborn 

hchna8se(a) 

Scobey 

4,610 
'"8J 

Shannon  

ftpink 

S^nley 

♦118 

10,104 

235 

Sterling 

96 

Sully        

2,116 

Todd           

♦15 

Trlnn  (a) , 

Turner 

4.936 

Union 

2,817 

Wajner(fi; 

OOUNTIKS. 

1880. 

1890. 

!»««.. 

Walworth 

46 
207 

2,163 
"40 

2.107 

Washabangh 

Washington 

40 

Yankton 

10,444    '       2.(154 

Ziebach 

Sisseton    and    Wahpeton 
Indian  reservation 

5i0 

5IU 
•«J7 

Total 

93,263 

823,808 

230l5M 

(a)  Ko  returns.  •  Decrease. 

Le^islatiye  Session.— The  adjourned  fim 
session  of  the  Legislature  met  on  Jan.  7  at  Pierre 
and  concluded  its  work  on  March  7.  The  State 
Treasurer  was  authorizefi  to  issue  and  sell  4-per- 
cent, bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $1(N).- 
000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  meeting  casual 
deficits  caused  by  the  failure  of  revenue.  When 
the  portion  of  floating  indebtedness  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Dakota,  which  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota is  to  assume  under  the  terms  of  the  admis- 
sion act,  has  been  ascertained,  the  Treasurer  is 
further  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  4-per-cent. 
bonds  in  amount  sufficient  to  raise  money  to  pay 
such  indebt-edness.  In  order  to  enlarge  the  ilebt 
limit,  the  following  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  was  proposed  for  submission  to  the 
people  at  the  November  election  :  *'  For  the  par- 
pose  of  defraying  extraordinary  expenses  and 
making  public  improvements,  or  to  meet  a  defi- 
cit or  lailure  in  revenue,  the  State  may,  in  ad- 
dition to  pre-existing  debts,  contract  debts  never 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $500,000,  except  to 
repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  or  defend 
the  State  or  United  States  in  war."  It  is  provided 
that  a  State  tax  shall  be  levied  each  year  sufficient 
to  meet  the  ordinary  estimated  expenses  of  the 
State  and  any  deficiency  of  the  previous  year,  to 
meet  the  annual  interest  on  the  State  debt,  and 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  its  payment  at  ma- 
turity. The  tax  rate  for  each  year,  sufficient  for 
these  purposes,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  StJile  Board 
of  Equalization,  which  is  also  directed  to  equal- 
ize the  assessments  in  the  various  counties.  The 
same  board  shall  assess  the  property  of  all  rail- 
road, telegraph,  and  telephone  companies  in  the 
State,  and  these  shall  pay  the  same  tax  as  oth- 
er property.  Provision  was  made  for  submit- 
ting to  the  people  at  the  November  election  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
woman  suffrage,  and  a  proposed  amendment  ex- 
cluding from  suffrage  Indians  who  sustain  tribal 
relations,  who  receive  support  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  who  hold  untaxable  lands  in  severalty.  Pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  Article  XX  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  people  to 
vote  at  the  November  election  for  a  permanent 
location  of  the  State  capital. 

A  stringent  law  was  enacted  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  **  trusts."  Other  acts  of  the  session  were 
as  follow : 

Oreatini?  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Creating  a  Board  of  Rei?eDts  of  Education. 

RaiHincr  the  a^  of  consent  in  females  Orom  fourteen 
to  8ixteen  yearn. 

Creatinsr  a  State  Board  of  Rqaalization. 

To  establish  a  Board  of  Pardons. 

To  create  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiatics,  and  to  po- 
vide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Providing  for  the  uniform  orj^anization  of  town- 
ships. 
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Providing  a  freneral  law  for  the  incorporation  ot 
citieB.  All  cities  of  10,C00  inhabitants  or  over  Rliall 
be  cities  of  the  first  class  ;  cities  having  between  2,000 
and  10,000  people  shall  be  cities  of  the  second  class ; 
all  others  shall  be  citie:>  of  the  third  class. 

R^BTulating  business  of  insurance  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  town-site  com- 
panies. 

Regulating  the  business  of  commercial  agencies, 
credit  com{>anies,  and  guarantee  associations. 

Authorizing  organized  counties  to  issue  warrants 
to  pay  deficiencies  due  lor  building  court-houses  and 
jails. 

Bcquiriug  instruction  in  the  public  schools  as  to 
the  nature  and  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  syistem. 

Abolishing  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  con- 
ferrinff  the  powers  thereof  upon  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

To  prohibit  the  killing,  trapping,  or  ensnaring  of 
quail  for  three  years. 

Requiring  the  commissioners  of  each  county  to 
ofiTer  a  bounty  of  $8  tor  each  woll  killed  in  the 
county. 

Repealing  the  law  of  1887  prohibiting  the  deed  no- 
tion of  beaver. 

Creating  a  State  inspector  of  oils. 

To  encourage  the  con:4truction  of  artesian  wells. 

Creating  the  ofiico  of  State  engineer  of  irrigation. 

Regulating  marriage,  and  requiring  a  license  to  bo 
obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  prior  to 
any  marriage. 

Creating  a  State  Meteorological  Bureau. 

Creating  a  State  inspector  of  mines. 

Providing  for  a  State  Board  of  Pharmaceutica] 
Examiners. 

Declaring  that  any  person,  whether  citizen  or  alien, 
may  take,  bold,  and  aisposo  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, witiiin  the  State. 

Prohibiting  the  sale,  pvin^,  or  furnishing  of 
tobacco  in  any  form  to  duldi-cn  under  hixteen  years 
of  aiie. 

OlTcrinx  a  bounty  of  one  cent  a  pound  for  raw, 
(rmnulatcd,  or  refined  sugar,  and  two  cents  a  gallon 
tor  sirup  or  molasses,  manufactured  in  the  State  from 
beets  srrown  in  the  State. 

Offering  a  bounty  for  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  tbrest  trees. 

Edacation. — The  State  University  for  the 
past  school  year  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  435 
students  and  an  average  attendance  of  816.  The 
enrollment  for  the  year  at  the  Snearfish  Normal 
School  was  132,  and  at  the  Madison  Normal 
School  about  140.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  School  of  Mines  for  the  year  was  16.  This 
institution  does  not  attract  the  expected  number 
of  students,  and  in  view  of  the  large  expense  of 
its  maintenance,  can  not  he  called  successful. 
At  the  Agricultural  College  the  average  attend- 
ance was  140.  Nearly  all  the  expenses  of  this 
institution  can  be  defrayed  from  the  appropria- 
tions of  Congress  in  aid  of  such  colleges. 

Charities.— On  Nov.  30,  1889.  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  contained  235  patients. 
There  were  admitted  during  the  year  ensuing 
104  patients,  and  discharged  82.  leaving  257  re- 
maining on  Nov.  3C,  1890.  At  the  School  for 
Deaf  Mutes  at  Sioux  Falls  there  w^ere  35  pupils 
on  Nov.  30. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  at  Ilot  Springs  was  openeil 
on  Nov.  27,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  40 
disabled  veterans  had  been  admitted.  A  sub- 
stantial building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$52,323.63. 

The  blind  children  of  the  State  are  supported 
in  the  Iowa  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  a  per 


capita  cost  of  about  |300  a  year,  including  tui- 
tion, clothing,  and  supplies.  The  total  cost  of 
these  children  for  the  year  was  $1,051.03. 

Penitentiarj.— The  Penitentiary  at  Sioux 
Falls  contained  96  prisoners  on  Dec.  1,  of  whom 
95  were  men  and  22  were  United  States  pris- 
oners. The  parole  of  prisoners  as  providea  by 
the  Legislature  this  year  has  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  inmates.  The  total  expenditures  for  the 
year  were  $34,429.36,  of  which  the  sum  of  $33,- 
610.68  was  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury.  The 
convicts  were  employed  to  advantage  upon  the 
farm  and  in  the  stone  quarry  on  the  Peniten- 
tiary grounds. 

The  report  of  the  Reform  School  at  Plankinton 
shows  that  there  were  43  pupils  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  that  28  were  admitted  from 
Jan.  1  to  Nov.  30,  and  that  9  were  discharged, 
leaving  62  in  the  school. 

Crops. — The  State  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion makes  the  following  estimates  of  agricultural 
products  for  1890:  Wheat,  17,066,600  bushels; 
corn,  17,492,242  bushels ;  oats,  17,202,590  bushels ; 
rye,  291,880  bushels;  barley,  2,314,970  bushels; 
buckwheat,  19,764  bushels ;  flax,  2,757,275  bush- 
els ;  potatoes,  1,479.535  bushels. 

Prohibition. — The  prohibitory  law  passed  by 
the  Legislature  this  year  to  enforce  Article  XXI V 
of  the  State  Constitution  provides  that  "any 
person,  association,  or  corporation  who  shall  with- 
in the  State,  directly  or  mdirectly,  manufacture 
any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous,  fermented,  or  other 
intoxicating  liquor,  or  shall  import  any  of  the 
same  for  sale  or  barter  as  a  beverage,  or  shall 
keep  for  sale  or  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  barter  or 
trade,  any  of  such  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bever- 
age, shall  for  the  first  offense  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $100,  nor 
more  than  $500,  anli  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six 
months  and  a  trial  and  conviction  in  any  court 
shall  constitute  the  first  offense;  and  for  the 
second  and  every  successive  offense  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  Stat4?  prison  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  provided  that  registered  pharmacists  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  may  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
for  medical,  mechanical,  sacramental  and  sci- 
entific purposes  as  herein  provided."  Druggists' 
permits  shall  be  granted  by  the  county  court, 
but  only  on  petition  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  by  twenty-five  reputable  freeholders  and 
twenty-five  reputable  women  (who  shall  certify 
to  the  good  character  of  the  applicant  and  his 
fitness  for  the  business)  and  on  compliance  by 
the  applicant  with  numerous  other  provisions  of 
the  statute.  Numerous  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  the  sale  of  liquor  by  permit  holders.  Com- 
mon nuisances  are  defined  and  authority  is  giv- 
en to  prosecuting  officers  for  their  suppression. 
A  penalty  is  imposed  for  causing  the  intoxica- 
tion of  another  person.  The  giving  away  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  or  any  shifts  or  device  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  shall  be  deemed  an  un- 
lawruful  selling  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
The  appearance  in  public  of  any  person  in  an 
intoxicated  condition  is  punishable.  Whenever 
any  relative  of  any  person  shall  notify  a  druggist 
that  such  person  uses  intoxicating  liquor  as  a 
beverage,  and  shall   forbid  the  sale  thereof  to 
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him,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  druggist  to 
furnish  such  person  with  any  liquor  whatever  on 
any  terms.  Ample  authority  is  given  to  pros- 
ecuting officers  to  enforce  these  provisions. 

A  few  days  prior  to  May  1,  the  date  on  which 
the  act  should  take  effect,  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Leisv  V8,  Hardin  was  announced,  and  many  of 
the  liquor  dealers  who  had  arranged  to  close 
their  saloons  on  that  day  determined  to  con- 
tinue them  as  "  original-package  "  shops.  After 
the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  August,  there 
was  a  general  closing  of  these  places,  but,  owing 
to  conflicting  decisions  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  on  the  question  whether 
that  bill  could  revive  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law  and  make  them  effective  against 
original  packages,  without  being  re-enacted, 
these  shops  again  appeared,  and  their  suppression 
could  not  be  seriously  undertaken  by  the  State 
officials  pending  the  decision  of  this  point  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  State  law 
has,  therefore,  not  been  enforced  in  those  places 
most  needing  its  enforcement  (See  Orioinal- 
Packaob  Drcision,  in  this  volume.) 

Drought  Snfferers.— Late  in  1889  reports 
reached  the  Governor  that  the  drought  of  the 
.  preceding  season,  and  consequent  loss  of  crops, 
nad  prcxluced  widespread  destitution  in  the 
central  and  western  counties  of  the  section  east 
of  Missouri  river.  The  facts  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Legislature  in  January,  but  that  body 
could  give  no  permanent  relief,  as  the  State  Con- 
stitution prevents  the  State  and  the  counties 
borrowing  money  for  aid  in  such  cases.  Seed 
grain  was  needed  for  use  in  the  spring,  and  in 
many  cases  food  must  be  supplied.  On  Jan.  22 
the  Legislature  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  warehousemen  of 
Minneapolis  and  secure,  if  possible,  special  rates 
for  seed  grain.  Meanwhile  Gov.  Mellette  had 
communicated  with  the  boards  of  trade  in  Chi- 
cago and  other  Western  cities,  asking  for  aid  in 
raising  a  relief  fund  of  $50,000.  On  Feb.  18  he 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  continue 
these  efforts,  soliciting  aid  not  only  in  the  State 
but  from  the  large  cities  of  the  West,  and  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  assist  him  in  dis- 
triDuting  the  money  and  supplies  received.  Late 
in  the  same  month  an  act  was  passed  authoriz- 
ing the  county  commissioners  of  each  county  to 
issue  warrants  not  exceeding  in  amount  1  per 
cent,  of  the  county  valuation,  which  should  be 
given  in  payment  for  seed  grain  purchased,  such 
grain  to  l)e  loaned  to  needy  settlers,  the  county 
retaining  a  lien  on  the  crop  therefor.  On  March 
3  a  convention  met  at  Huron,  at  which  delegates 
from  the  counties  most  interested  assemblwl  to 
devise  further  means  of  relief.  The  Governor 
was  present,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  committee  of  five  appointed 
by  tne  Governor  in  soliciting  contributions.  It 
was  estimated  that  seed  grain  worth  $570,000 
would  be  needed,  of  which  the  county  commis- 
sioners under  the  law  above  mentioned  could 
supply  about  three  fourths.  The  railroads 
agreed  to  transport  such  grain  in  some  cases 
free,  in  others  at  half  rates.  About  the  middle 
of  March  Gov.  Mellete  announced  that  large 
sums  in  addition  to  what  ha<l  U^en  al  really  col- 
lected would  be  needed  from  outside  the  State 


to  purchase  sufficient  seed  grain  and  feed  for 
stock,  and  the  seed  commission  was  divided  into 
sub-committees  who  were  dispat<;hed  to  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  neighboring  States.  Their 
efforts  were  partially  successful,  and  at  a  con- 
vention in  Huron  on  April  2  seed  grain  to  the 
value  of  $45,000  was  apportioned  among  25 
counties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  counties.  The  efforts  of 
Gov.  Mellette  and  his  committees  continued  un- 
til the  spring  planting  was  completed,  and  large 
additional  quantities  of  seed  were  distributed  in 
places  where  the  greatest  need  prevailed. 

The  Sionx  Reservation.— On  Feb.  10  Pres- 
ident Harrison  issued  his  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing that  the  various  tribes  of  the  Sioux 
nation  had  given  their  consent  to  the  act  of 
Congress  providing  for  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  (  f  a  large  portion  of  their  peser>'a- 
tion  and  that  the  lands  so  acquired  were  open 
to  settlement.  In  anticipation  of  this  event, 
large  numbers  of  people  had  gathered  at  Pierre, 
Chamberlain,  and  other  points  on  the  borders 
of  the  reservation,  and  were  only  deterred  from 
entering  prematurely  by  the  presence  of  United 
States  troops.  When  these  were  withdrawn  the 
intending  settlers,  most  of  whom,  with  their 
teams  and  outftts,  were  stationed  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  rushed  wildly  across 
the  stream  and  over  the  prairie,  each  striving  to 
be  first  to  reach  a  coveted  location.  Although 
it  was  midwinter,  the  bleak  prairie  was  soon 
dotted  with  the  rude  homes-  of  thousands  of 
settlers,  and  in  a  few  months  the  best  lands  had 
been  almost  entirely  taken  up.  The  section  of 
the  reservation  thrown  open  to  occupancT  con- 
sists of  the  counties  of  Nowlin,  Ziebach.  &obey, 
Delano,  Rinehart,  Choteau,  Martin,  and  Wagner 
entire,  and  portions  of  Stanley,  Presho,  Lyman, 
Pratt,  Sterling,  Jackson,  and  Washington.' 

Political. — At  a  State  convention  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Knights  of  Imbor  at  Hu- 
ron, on  June  6,  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  413  to 
83  that  a  new  political  party  snould  lie  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  these  organizations.  As 
soon  as  this  vote  was  reached  the  convent  ion  ad- 
journed, and  a  meeting  to  take  political  action 
was  organized.  A  committee  on  resolutions  re- 
ported in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  a  graded 
service  pension,  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  against  the  accept- 
ance of  passes  by  legislators  and  other  public 
officials.  This  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
name  of  "  Independent  Party  "  was  given  to  the 
new  movement.  It  was  decided  to  call  a  con- 
vention at  Huron  on  July  9  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  candidates  for  State  offices. 

On  June  11  a  State  convention  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  met  at  Aberdeen,  and  nominated 
the  following  State  ticket :  For  Governor,  Maris 
Taylor;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Peter  Couch- 
man  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  C.  H.  Freeman  ;  for 
Treasurer,  H.  P.  llorswill ;  for  Auditor,  I.  A. 
Weeks ;  for  Attorney-General,  S.  B.  Van  Bus- 
kirk ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction, 
W.  A.  Buxton  :  for  Commissioner  of  School  and 
Public  Lands,  E.  H.  Everson  ;  for  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  T.  C.  Ken  nelly;  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, C.  M.  Thomas  and  W.  I.  Quigley.  The 
Jilatform  opposes  all  sumptuary  legislation, 
either  by  the  State  or  National  Government; 
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favors  the  resubmission  of  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion to  a  vote  of  the  people ;  opposes  woman  suf- 
frage ;  favors  a  service  pension  to  all  deserving 
veterans  of  the  national  army;  advocates  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  schools  at  the  high- 
est point  of  excellence  ;  and  arraigns  Gov.  Mel- 
lette of  having  disgraced  the  State  by  organizing 
bands  of  beggars  and  advertising  it  as  an  arid 
waste  peoplwl  by  paupers. 

On  July  9  the  State  convention  of  the  Inde- 
pendent party  met  at  Huron  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing nominations:  For  Governor,  H.  P. 
Loucks,  the  President  of  the  State  Farmers* 
Alliance;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  L.  Van 
Osdel ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  H.  M.  Hanson ; 
for  Treasurer,  Frank  B.  Roberts ;  for  Auditor, 
J.  B.  Lowe;  for  Attorney-General,  S.  W.  Co- 
sand  ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Eugene  A.  Dye ;  for  Commissioner  of  School 
and  Public  Lands,  F.  F.  Meyer;  for  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  W.  L.  Johnson ;  for  Members 
of  Congress,  Fred  C.  Zipp  and  F.  A.  Leavitt. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Mitchell,  on  Aug.  27,  and  nominated  the  follow- 
ing ticket :  For  Governor,  Arthur  C.  Mellette ; 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  H.  Hoffman  ; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  0.  Ringsrud  ;  for 
Treasurer,  W.  W.  Taylor ;  lor  Auditor,  L.  C. 
Taylor ;  for  Attorney-General,  Robert  Dollard ; 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  Cortez 
Salmon ;  for  Commissioner  of  School  and  Pub- 
lic Lands,  Thomas  H.  Ruth ;  for  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  R.  A.  Smith;  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, John  R.  Gamble  and  J.  A.  Pickler.  The 
platform  favors  a  service  pension  law,  and  a  law 
by  which  "  the  entire  product  of  our  silver 
mines"  may  be  utilized  as  money,  denounces 
"  trusts,"  and  further  declares : 

We  urge  upon  the  General  Government  to  extend 
prompt  and  liberal  aid  to  the  practical  establisbraent 
of  a  syfitem  of  irrigation  by  means  of  artevian  wells 
within  the  artesian  basin  of  this  State. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  for  its 
protection. 

We  favor  the  Australian  ballot  system,  or  such  elec- 
tion laws  as  will  guarantee  to  every  voter  the  greatest 
seorecy  in  the  casting  of  his  ballot. 

Prohibition  being  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
as  a  part  of  the  fundamental  'law  of  the  State,  we 
pledge  the  party  to  its  faithful  and  honest  enforce- 
ment. 

Before  the  election  the  UAmo  of  F.  W.  Clark 
was  substituted  for  that  of  C.  M.  Thomns  for 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  Democmtic  ticket. 
In  the  canvass  the  new  Independent  narty 
showed  unexpected  activity,  attracting  large 
numbers  of  the  agricultural  class  to  its  support ; 
but,  although  its  growth  was  largely  at  ine  ex- 
pense of  the  Republican  party,  the  strength  of 
that  party  was  so  ^reat  that  its  entire  ticket  was 
elected  by  a  considerable  majority.  For  Gov- 
ernor the  vote  was:  Mellette,  34*487;  Tavlor, 
18,484;  Ijoucks,  24,591.  For  members  of  Con- 
gress the  following  vote  was  cast :  Gamble, 
85,553;  Pickler,  85,456;  Clark,  17,527;  Quiglev, 
17,760;  Ijeavitt,  24.907;  Zipp,  24,805.  Three 
constitutional  amendments  submitted  to  the 
people  at  this  time  were  defeated.  On  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  State  debt  limit  to 
$500,000,  in  addition  to  the  Territorial  debt,  the 
vote  was :  yes,  22,760 ;  no,  53,619 ;  on  the  amend- 


ment to  permit  woman  suffrage,  the  vote  was  : 
yes,  24,072 ;  no,  46,682 ;  and  on  the  amendment 
excluding  certain  Indians  from  the  suffrage  to 
vote  was :  ves,  29,058 ;  no,  89,622.  For  permanent 
location  of  the  State  capital,  the  city  of  Pierre  re- 
ceived 41,896  votes,  and  the  city  of  Huron  84,252. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  were  chosen  as 
follows:  Senate,  Republicans  23,  Democrats  7, 
Independents  14 ;  House,  Republicans  60,  Dem- 
ocrats 19,  Independents  45. 

SPAIN,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  southern 
£urope.  The  royal  prerogative  is  exercised  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  King  Alfonso  XIII,  born 
May  17,  1886,  the  posthumous  son  of  Alfonso 
XII,  who  died  Nov.  S5, 1885,  by  the  Queen  moth- 
er, Maria  Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Arch- 
duke Karl  Ferdinand,  of  Austria,  who  took  the 
oath  as  Oueen-Regent  on  Nov.  26,  1885,  to  serve 
during  the  minority  of  her  daughter,  Maria  de 
las  Mercedes,  who  was  declared  Queen  on  her 
father's  deatli,  and  on  the  birth  of  a  male  heir 
took  a  new  oath  to  act  as  Re^nt  for  the  King, 
who  succeeded  his  sister  by  right  of  his  birth. 
The  Cabinet  of  ministers  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  was  composed  of  the  following  members : 
I^resident  of  tne  Council,  Mateo  Sagasta :  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  de  Vega  de 
Armijo;  Minister  of  Justice,  J.  Canalejas:  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  Admiral  Arias :  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, V.  Gonzalez ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Chin- 
chilla ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ruiz  Capdepon ; 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Count 
de  Xiqucna ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  M.  Becerra. 

Area  and  Population.— Continental  Spain 
has  an  area  of  191,100  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation in  1887  was  16,945,786.  Including  the 
(Canary  and  Balearic  Islands  and  minute  terri- 
tories on  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Africa 
that  form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
entire  area  is  197.670  s<juare  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation present  at  the  time  of  the  census  was  17,- 
650,246,  the  legal  population  being  17,650,234. 
There  were  only  25,824  resident  foreigners. 

Finances. — The  budget  estimates  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1891,  make  the  total  revenue 
805,551.387  pesetas  or  francs,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 810,663,413.  Of  the  receipts,  269,549,110 
Sesetas  are  the  produce  of  direct  taxes,  298,- 
85,000  of  customs,  170,^56,000  of  stamps  and 
state  monopolies,  35,571,277  of  receipts  from 
national  property,  and  30,590,000  of  other  sources 
of  income.  The  disbursements  are  distributed 
under  the  various  heads,  as  follow:  Civil  list, 
9,500,000 pesetas;  Legislature,  1,749,205  pesetas; 
public  debt,  282,803,189  pesetas;  judicial  ex- 
penses, 1,888.733  pesetas;  indemnities  and  pen- 
sions, 52,481,545  pesetas :  presidency  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  1,384.217  pesetas;  Ministiy 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  5,160,692  pesetas ;  Ministry 
of  Justice,  56,758,958  pesetas  ;  Ministry  of  War, 
146,220,530  pesetas:  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
29,167.393  pesetas;  Ministrv  of  Marine,  32,088,- 
598  pesetas;  Ministr>' of  Public  Works.  88,209.- 
724  pesetas;  Ministry  of  Finance,  19,104.714 
pesetas :  costs  of  collection  of  taxes  and  revenues, 
84,086,915  pesetas. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1889, 
was  6.257,268.482,  paying  intoi-est,  mostly  at  4 
percent.,  of  the  amount  of  235.124.811  pesetas. 
The  floating  debt  on  Aug.  1,  1890,  was  nearlv 
270,000,000  pesetas. 
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The  Army. — Every  Spaniard  of  the  age  of 
twenty  is  liable  to  serve  three  years  in  the  active 
army,  unless  he  pays  1,500  pesetas  for  exemption. 
After  completing  the  term  of  active  service  he  is 
enrolled  in  the  active  reserve  for  three  years,  and 
then  for  six  years  in  the  second  reserve. 

The  following  figures  give  the  peace  effective 
in  1890:  Infantry,  83,808  men;  cavalry,  ia,9()8 
men,  with  11,887  horses;  artillery,.  11,840  men, 
with  392  guns ;  engineers,  892  otficers  and  4,279 
men  ;  administrative  corps,  1,185  men  ;  sanitary 
corps,  438  surgeons,  81  pharmacists,  and  1,185 
soldiers;  territorial  troops  in  the  Canaries,  781 
men ;  Ceuta  volunteers,  etc.,  805  men ;  total, 
118,753  men.  The  war  strength  was  reported  to 
be  805,400  men,  comprising  784,680  infantry; 
23,800  cavalry,  with  18,500  horses ;  30,350  artil- 
lery, with  460  guns;  7,500  engineers;  1,900  work- 
men ;  670  sanitary  troops ;  and  7,000  territorial 
troop,  exclusive  of  the  forces  in  the  colonies, 

Tne  Nftvy. — The  fleet  of  war  in  1890  consisted 
of  1  new  turret  ship,  the  **  Pelago,"  with  20-iuch 
plates,  1  other  first-class  vessel  of  recent  construc- 
tion, 8  armored  broadside  ships  of  antiquated 
type,  2  monitors,  3  deck-armored  cruisers,  1  tor- 
pedo catcher.  14  torpedo  boats,  1  aviso,  and  12 
gunboats.  There  were  5  first-class,  and  2  second- 
class  vessels  not  yet  ready  for  the  sea,  3  of  the 
first  class  on  the  stocks,  and  7  of  the  first,  1  of 
the  second,  and  8  of  the  third  class  on  which 
work  had  been  begun.  Of  the  vessels  building, 
or  awaiting  armaments,  3  are  belted  cruisera  of 
7,000  tons  and  13,000  horse-power,  capable  of 
making  19  knots ;  3  are  belted  cruisers  of  6,765 
tons  and  15,000  horse-power,  designed  for  a  speed 
of  20  knots ;  and  5  are  deck-protected  cruisers. 
The  programme  of  construction  includes  16  steel 
sea-going  torpedo  boats,  96  first-class,  and  42 
second-class  torpedo  boats  for  coast  defense,  6 
torpedo  gunboats,  and  6  third-class  gunboats. 
The  "Infanta  Maria  Teresa,"  one  of  the  first- 
class  belted  cruisers,  was  launched  on  the  Ner- 
vion  on  Aug.  31,  1890.  Her  speed  at  natural 
draught  will  be  18  knots.  The  armament  will 
consist  of  2  12-inch  and  10  8-inch  guns,  8 
quick-firing  6- pounders,  8  revolving  8-pounders, 
and  8  torpedo  tul>es. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  in 
1888  was  716,085,000  pesetas,  and  of  exports 
763,104,000  pesetas.  Tney  were  divided  among 
the  countries  of  origin  and  destination  in  the 
following  proportions,  values  being  given  in  pe- 
setas : 


COUNTRIES. 


France 211,900,010 

Great  Britain  and  Olbraliar 12-2,200,000 

Germany 57.8H»,0«»0 

Helgium 27,700.000 

Portugal. 5.500,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 26,0(M),000 

Russia 2'^.(><^0,000 

luilv ILlOn.O'.m 

'I'urkey 18,300,000 

Neiherlandii — 

America 141,200,000 

Philippines i  14.8iH),000 

Northern  Africa ft,700,(MK) 

Other  countries 47,U0u,00O 


Import!. 


Total '  716,100,000 


The  values,  in  pesetas,  of  the  chief  imports 
were  as  follow:   Cotton,  57,242,000;  grain  and 


flour,  48,789,000;  coal,  31,257.000;  timber,  29,- 
686,000;  sugar,  29,353,000;  codfish,  25.046,000; 
woolens,  24,711,000;  machinery,  21,585,000;  to- 
bacco, 21,420,000 ;  iron,  19,232,000;  animals,  18,- 
208,000;  petroleum,  16,655.000;  hide«  and  skins, 
15,845,000.;  linen  fiber  and  thread,  15,091,000; 
chemicals,  14,365,000;  railroad  and  ship-build- 
ing materials,  13,494,000;  *cacao,  12,805,000; 
silk  manufactures,  12,519,000;  cotton  goods,  11,- 
193,000.  The  following  were  the  values  of  the 
principal  exports  of  Spanish  products:  Wine, 
293,559,000 ;  copper,  59,939,000 ;  iron,  44,644,000; 
lead.  44,203,000 ;  cork,  20,893,000 ;  oranges,  18,- 
898,000;  dried  raisins,  17,077,000;  animals,  16,- 
816,000;  wool,  15,680,000;  shoes,  12,975,000; 
olive  oil,  10,223,000;  esparto  grass,  9,065,000; 
grapes,  8,595,000.  Of  the  imports,  38  per  cent, 
were  products  of  agriculture,  7*9  per  cent  of 
pastoral  industries,  5'8  per  cent,  of  fisheries,  6*8 
per  cent  of  forest  industries,  15*5  per  cent  of 
mines,  and  26  per  cent,  of  manufacture.  Of  the 
domestic  exports,  62*4  per  cent,  were  aCTicultural, 
5*7  per  cent  pastoral,  8*6  per  cent  forestry,  26 
per  cent  mineral,  and  2*3  per  cent  industrial 
products. 

Narigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  i)orts  in  1889  was  53,549,  of  22,34<*.195 
t^ns,  and  of  these  38,852,  of  9,995,333  tons,  were 
of  Spanish  registry ;  14,222,  of  12,346,195  tons, 
were  foreign  merchant  vessels ;  and  475,  of  663,- 
935  tons,  were  ships  of  war. 

The  mercantile  navy  in  1886  numbered  1,450 
sailing  vessels  of  above  50  tons,  having  an  ag- 
gregate displacement  of  269,578  tons,  and  356 
steamers  of  260,308  tons,  not  including  those 
below  100  tons.  In  1888  there  were  380  steamers 
of  388,074  tons. 

Commimications.— The  railroad  system  in 
1888  had  a  total  length  of  9,669  kilometres  or 
6,044  miles,  and  2,000  kilometres  more  were  pro- 
jected or  begun.  The  railroads  are  the  property 
of  private  companies,  which  havo  received  sub- 
ventions from  the  Government  amounting  in 
1884  to  641,017,235  pesetas.  In  July  a  long  pro- 
jected line  to  connect  the  seaport  of  Almeria 
with  the  railroad  system  by  a  junction  at  Linares 
was  begun. 

The  number  of  letters  that  went  through  the 
post-office  in  1888  was  99,750,000  domestic  and 
12,356,000  foreign  ;  of  post-cards,  918,000  domes- 
tic and  218,000  foreign ;  of  printed  inclosures 
and  samples,  4,121,000  domestic  and  15,813,000 
foreign ;  the' value  of  money  letters,  118,527,000 
peset*is  for  Spain,  and  25,122,000  pesetas  from  or 
for  foreign  parts.  The  receipts  of  the  post-office 
amounted  to  19,743,360,  and  the  expenses  to  12,- 
380,186  pesetas. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1887  had  a  length  of 
18,419  kilometres  or  11,512  miles,  with  46,187 
kilometres  or  28,870  inilcs  of  wire.  The  number 
of  dispatches  in  1886  was  3,549,860,  one  quarter 
of  which  were  international. 

Cabinet  Crisis,— In  forming  his  Cabinet 
after  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII  (see  "Annual 
Cyclopaedia"  for  1885,  page  656),  Seflor  Sagasta 
endeavored  to  unite  the  incongruous  divir^ions  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  by  promising  refonns  to 
70.%ioo,ooo  the  Advanced  section  and  uelaying  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises  to  please  the  Conservative 
section  he  kept  the  party  together  and  for  more 
than  four  years  averted  an  o[)en  conflict,  though 
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one  after  another  the  representatives  of  the 
discordant  views  withdrew  their  support  of 
his  policy  while  still  acknowledging  nim  as 
leader  of  the  party.  The  advocates  of  limited 
and  of  universal  suffrage,  the  friends  of  the 
principle  of  impartial  obligatory  military  serv- 
ice, and  those  who  wished  to  reUiin  substitution 
and  the  purchase  of  exemption,  the  Democrats 
who  had  oeen  Republicans  and  the  faithful  ad- 
herents of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  Protection- 
ists and  the  Free  Traders,  were  elements  that 
could  not  be  lon^  kept  in  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion by  concessions  or  compromises.  Martos, 
Romero  Robledo,  Cassola,  Gamazo,  Montero 
Rios,  and  others  who  had  been  Cabinet  ministers 
or  parliamentary  supporters  of  Sagasta,  seceded 
ana  formed  independent  groups,  and  at  'leneth 
they  and  the  military  politicians,  such  as  Mar- 
tinez Campos,  Gen.  Cassola  Lopez  Dominguez, 
and  others,  became  so  impatient  to  carry  out 
their  ideas  that  the  Sagasta  Government  could 
no  longer  maintain  itself.  The  Premier's  desire 
to  negotiate  and  compromise  with  the  "  conspir- 
ators was  opposed  by  a  part  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  the  crisis  that  began  on  Jan.  2,  when  Sefior 
Sagasta  placed  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  in 
the  hands  of  the  Queen-Regent,  lasted  nearly 
three  weeks.  During  this  period  the  King  was 
very  sick,  and  at  one  time  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  This  circumstance  tended  to  keep  political 
passions  in  check  and  also  protracted  the  crisis, 
as  the  Queen  could  not  give  her  attention  to  po- 
litical matters.  On  Jan.  20  a  Cabinet  was  con- 
stituted as  follows:  Premier  without  portfolio, 
SeQor  Sagasta;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Marquis  ue  la  Vega  de  Armiio ;  Minister  of 
War,  Gen.  Bermudez  Reina;  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, SefXor  d'Eguilior ;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, SefXor  Capdepon ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Seflor 
Puigcerver ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Juan 
Romero;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agricult- 
ure, Duke  de  Veragua;  Minister  of  the  Colo- 
nies, Seflor  GuUon.  Sefior  Sagasta  would  not 
consent  to  return  to  office  until  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  Alonso  Martinez,  had  tried  and 
failed  to  form  a  coalition  ministry,  ^d  in  recon- 
structing his  Cabinet  he  made  no  attempt  to 
conciliate  his  chief  Liberal  opponents.  Martos 
and  Romero  y  Robledo. 

Politics  and  Legislation.-— The  Cortes  held 
no  session  during  the  ministerial  crisis.  The 
new  Minister  of  War  declared  for  universal  lia- 
bility to  serve  personally  in  the  army,"  and  prom- 
ised a  bill  to  that  effect.  The  bill  to  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  on  every  Spaniard  of  full  age 
who  is  in  possession  of  civil  rights  was  passed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Jan.  24  by  148 
against  81  votes,  the  Ministerialists,  the  seceding 
Liberals,  the  Democrats,  and  the  Republicans  of 
aU  shades  voting  in  its  favor.  The  Conserva- 
tives, who  numbered  74  in  the  Chamber,  had 
abandoned  the  opposition  that  had  long  ob- 
structed this  measure,  the  defeat  of  which  would 
have  spurred  the  Republicans  to  active  warfare 
against  the  monarchy.  Sefior  Canovas  del  Cas- 
tillo had  indeed  expressed  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  suffrage.  The  first  Cortes  of 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  aII  abolished  equal  and 
universal  suffrage,  replacing  it  by  a  complicated 
system  by  which  the  electoral  privilege  was 
shared  by  certain  public  bodies,  such  as  univer- 
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sities  and  provincial  chambers,  and  the  voting 
qualifications  of  individuals  were  restricted  both 
by  the  tax-paying  limitation  and  the  criterion  of 
social  status.  The  repeal  of  universal  suffrage 
was  the  most  unpopular  act  of  the  monarchy, 
and  its  restoration  was  expected  to  rally  in 
greater  numbers  the  Republicans  to  the  support 
of  the  dynasty,'  strengthening  the  Democratic 
Left  and  the  claims  of  Martos  to  supplant  Sa- 
gasta as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  English  Government  to  build  a  dry 
dock  at  Gibraltar  and  the  supposed  intention  to 
cut  the  rock  off  by  a  canal  from  the  mainland 
furnished  a  pretext  for  a  patriotic  agitation 
against  the  Government  to  the  Republicans,  who 
asserted  that  the  English  had  encroaehed  on 
Spanish  territory  in  the  past,  and  could  not  build 
a  canal  without  encroaching  farther.  The  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  army  officers  at  the  policy  of 
the  Liberals,  who  have  reduced  the  strength  of 
the  standing  army  by  one  third  since  they  have 
been  in  office  and  threatened  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence and  emoluments  of  the  military  element 
and  to  cut  down  the  pay  of  officers,  has  led  po- 
litical generals  like  Martinez  Campos  and  Sala- 
manca to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostile  criticism, 
but  had  provoked  nothing  of  the  nature  of  &pro- 
nunciamiento  till  Gen.  Daban,  the  leading  pro- 
moter of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  pub- 
lished a  circular,  in  March,  addressed  to  all  the 
Spanish  generals,  whom  he  invited  to  unite  to 
protect  the  country  against  open  and  concealed 
enemies  and  guard  the  rights  of  the  army  in 
view  of  the  proposition  for  the  government  of 
the  colonies  by  civilians  henceforth,  the  intended 
reduction  of  the  military  contingent,  and  other 
aggressive  acts  prejudicial  to  the  army.  Al- 
though Generals  <  Cassola,  Jovellar,  Martinez 
Campos,  and  Primo  de  Ribeira  defended  their 
comrade  in  the  Cortes,  the  Government  ordered 
him  under  arrest  for  two  months.  He  was  con- 
fined in  the  fortress  of  Alicante  for  several  weeks 
and  then  pardoned  by  the  Queen-Regent.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  and  of  the  corps  of  offi- 
cers had  little  sympathy  with  generals  who  make 
trouble  ftom  motives  of  political  ambition.  The 
Liberal  Government  in  five  years  had  conferred 
on  the  country  a  law  of  association,  a  civil  and 
a  penal  code,  a  law  of  assembly,  civil  marriage, 
with  state  intervention  even  in  religious  mar- 
riages, juries  for  criminal  cases,  and  finally  it 
had  restored  universal  suffrage  and  enlarged  the 
franchise  in  the  Spanish  Antilles.  Its  weak  spot 
was  the  financial  difficultv,  which  preceding 
ministries  had  been  equally  unable  to  solve. 
Since  the  conversion  of  the  debt  in  1882  the  or- 
dinary receipts  have  fallen  short  of  the  expendi- 
tures by  about  60,000,000  pesetas  a  year,  and  the 
Ministers  of  Finance  and  the  Cortes  have  been 
restrainecl  by  political,  military,  administrative, 
and  electoral  considerations  fi*om  a  resolute  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  expenses  within  the  income. 
The  officially  acknowledged  270,000,000  pesetas 
did  not  include  the  whole  of  the  fioating  liabili- 
ties, for  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  deficit  of 
80.000,000  pesetas  in  the  current  budget,  88,000,- 
000  pesetas  advanced  by  the  company  farming 
the  tobacco  regie  for  naval  construction,  and  the 
advances  of  6(),000,000  or  70,000,000  pesetas  from 
the  Bank  of  Spain  for  running  expenses  of  the 
Government. 
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Change  of  Ministers.— In  June  Seflor  Sa- 
gasta  ef^ted  a  reconciliation  with  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Liberal  dissentients  and  secured  a 
reliable  majority  for  the  further  legislative  meas- 
ures that  he  contemplated  bringing  forward  be- 
fore the  Cortes  expired  by  limitation  of  time  in 
1802.  The  aristocratic  and  military  elements 
forming  the  court  circle  were  unwilling  that  Sa- 
gasta  and  the  reunited  Liberals  shoula  conduct 
the  approaching  elections,  and  succeeded  in  im- 
parting their  distrust  to  the  Queen-Regent,  with 
the  result  that  the  Cabinet  resigned  in  a  body. 
In  confiding  the  Government  and  the  right  of 
presiding  over  the  elections  to  the  Conservatives, 
Queen  Christina  followed  the  example  of  her 
husband,  who  in  the  absence  of  a  fair  electoral 
expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  used  his 
prerogative  to  build  up  a  constitutional  Opposi- 
tion and  regular  party  government  by  calling 
the  chiefs  of  the  parties  alternately  to  office. 
Seflor  Canovas  del  Castillo  formed  a  Cabinet, 
into  which  he  called  Admiral  Berenger  and  two 
other  Advanced  Liberals.  It  was  constituted  on 
July  5  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council,  Ca- 
novas del  Castillo ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Duke  de  Tetuan  :  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Fran- 
cisco Silvela;  Minister  of  Justice,  SeHor  Villar 
verde;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Azcarraga;  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  Admiral  Berenger ;  Minister  of 
Finance,  Seflor  Cosgayon  ;  Minister  of  Colonies, 
Seilor  Fabie ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  SefXor 
Isasa.  The  Chamber  was  dissolved  by  the  new 
ministry,  and  in  the  general  election  universal 
suffrage  did  not  alter  the  invariable  course  or 
diminish  the  power  of  the  Government  to  secure 
an  official  majority. 

Labor  Disturbances.— Eight-hour  demon- 
strations on  May  1,  followed  by  strikes  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  labor  question,  to  which  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  since  the  formidable  explo- 
sion in  1873,  although  for  ten  years  the  Social- 
ists and  Anarchists  have  held  ^regular  conven- 
tions in  Madrid  and  the  provincial  capitals,  as- 
sociations and  unions  of  working  men  have  been 
formed  in  every  part  of  Spain,  and  their  pro- 
gramme has  been  advocated  on  tb  3  platform  and 
m  their  journals  with  tenacious  consistency. 
This  embraces  eight  hours  of  labor  for  men; 
prohibition  of  the  labor  of  children  under  four- 
teen and  limitation  of  the  working  day  to  six 
hours  for  young  people  under  eighteen;  inter- 
diction of  night  work  except  in  branches  of  in- 
dustry requiring  uninterrupted  operations,  and 
in  these  the  interdiction  of  night  work  for 
women  and  minors;  thirty-six  hours  of  continu- 
ous rest  every  week;  intertliction  of  trades  and 
industrial  methods  harmful  to  health ;  suppres- 
sion of  employers'  stores  and  of  payment  in  pro- 
visions or  goods ;  suppression  of  employment 
agencies ;  vigilant  state  inspection  of  factories 
and  even  of  house  industries  by  officials  elected 
in  part  by  the  working  people.*  At  Bilboa  and 
throughout  the  mining  and  industrial  districts 
of  the  Nervion  there  was  a  general  strike,  and 
collisions  took  place  between  the  workmen  and 
the  military.  Kiots  took  place  also  at  Valencia 
and  Barcelona.  In  July  the  strikes  in  Catalonia 
assumed  serious  proportions  and  threatened  to 
involve  the  whole  industry  of  the  province.  The 
struggle  was  not  over  wages  or  hours,  but  arose 


from  a  combination  to  compel  employers  to  re- 
engage discharged  workmen. 

Indastrial  Conference.—- A  conference  for 
the  protection  of  industrial  property  that  was 
appointed  to  meet  in  Madrid  in  October,  1889, 
and  then  postponed  at  the  reouest  of  the  Span- 
ish Government  till  April  1,  1890,  closed, its  lar 
bors  on  April  14  with  the  signing  of  a  protocoL 
At  the  conference  held  at  llome  in  18o6  man? 
questions  were  left  to  be  decided  at  the  Madrid 
meeting  that  were  difficult  of  settlement  on  ac- 
count of  the  conflicting  interests  of  some  of  the 
countries  forming  part  of  the  International 
Union.  The  most  delicate  of  these  wa*  that  of 
false  indications  of  the  origin  of  merchandise. 
Under  the  convention  of  1883  the  names  and 
trade-marks  of  individual  makers  were  protected. 
The  Spanish  Government  and  the  International 
Bureau  of  Bern  proposed,  on  the  basis  of  a  draft 
proposition  offered  by  the  British  Government 
at  the  Rome  conference,  to  make  importations 
falsely  marked  as  coming  from  a  certain  country 
or  locality  liable  to  seizure.  The  French  and 
English  representatives  advocated  a  more  strin- 
gent penalty,  while  those  of  the  United  Statea» 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy  withheld 
their  assent  to  the  revision,  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norwav, 
Servia,  Switzerland,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  and  Sal- 
vador agreed  to  present  for  legislative  enactment 
to  their  respective  legislative  oodies.  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey  remain  outside  tlie 
arrangement,  as  they  are  not  members  of  the 
Union.  In  Great  Britain  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers were  already  protected  against  the 
comj^etition  of  German  and  other  manufacturers 
using  fraudulent  British  labels  by  the  merchan- 
dise marks  act  of  1887.  The  courts  of  each 
country  will  have  to  decide  whether  the  name  of 
a  locality  has  become  generic  and  is  only  used 
to  denote  class  or  quality;  but  on  motion  of  t-he 
French  representative  it  was  decided  to  except 
wines  from  this  provision  and  to  prohibit  tne 
use  of  the  names  of  famous  wine  districts,  such 
as  Champagne,  Burgundv,  Madeira,  etc.,  for  imi- 
tations mao^  in  other  pfaces.  Merchandise  can 
be  seized  either  in  the  state  where  the  false  indi- 
cation of  origin  is  affixed  or  in  that  in  which  ar- 
ticles bearing  the  false  mark  may  be  introduced. 
If  the  laws  of  a  state  do  not  allow  seizure,  it 
must  be  replaced  by  prohibition  to  import.  A 
vender  may  place  his  name  and  address  on  goods 
from  other  countries,  provided  the  country  of 
origin  is  also  indicated  m  visible  characters.  An 
exemption  is  made  in  favor  of  goods  imported 
for  purposes  of  transit.  This  separate  conven- 
tion limited  to  the  states  ready  to  enter  into 
it,  after  the  fashion  of  the  restricted  agreements 
of  the  Postal  Union,  was  the  chief  subject  sub- 
mitted to  the  Madrid  conference.  The  confer- 
ence adopted  further  a  proposition  to  increase 
fronusix  months  to  one  year  the  time  allowed  to 
inventors  for  taking  out  a  patent  after  first  pre- 
senting the  application  and  a  project  for  estab- 
lishing at  Rome  an  International  Bureau  for  the 
registration  of  trade-marks. 

The  Colonies.— Including  the  American  col- 
onies (see  Cuba),  the  possessions  of  Spain  bevond 
the  seas  had  a  total  area  in  1890  of  43^,891 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  between  8,000,- 
000  and  10,000,000.    The  population  of  the  Phil- 
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ippine  Islands  alone,  with  a  superficies  of  114,- 
326  square  miles,  was  estimated  in  1885  at  9,520,- 
841,  tnough  unofficial  estimates  place  it  as  low  as 
7,500,000.  In  the  Sulu  Islands,  Spain  has  950 
square  miles  of  territory,  with  about  75,000  in- 
habitants. The  Marianne  Islands  are  420  square 
miles  in  extent,  with  8,665  inhabitants ;  the  Caro- 
line Islands  and  Palaos  together  have  an  area  of 
560  square  miles,  with  36,000  inhabitants.  The 
budget  of  receipts  for  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1888  was  9,837,896  pesos,  and  tne  expenditures 
11,201,810  psos.  The  imports  in  1887  amounted 
to  17,530,296  pesos  or  dollars  (the  peso  is  worth 
about  80  cents)  and  the  exports  to  25,254,140  pe- 
sos. The  most  important  exports  are  sugar, 
Manilla  hemp,  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  conee. 
In  May,  1890,  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands 
attacked  some  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  woods. 
Spanish  vessels  shelled  the  village  of  Mutalani  and 
carried  the  fortifications  defended  by  the  natives, 
who  lost  150  men  and  killed  or  wounded  26  of 
the  landing-party.  A  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  reduce  the  peoole  of  the  island  of  Po- 
napi  to. subjection.  At  6ua  the  church,  schools, 
and  dwellings  of  the  American  missionaries  were 
destroyed  by  a  bombardment.  As  some  of  the 
native  Christians  had  joined  in  the  rebellion,  the 
Spanish  officers  formed  the  conclusion  that  the 
presence  of  the  Americans  was  a  hindrance  to 
the  conquest,  and  during  the  operations  the 
missionaries  were  dispossessed  notwithstanding 
the  convention  between  the  Spanish  and  United 
States  governments  stipulating  that  they  should 
not  be  molested  so  long  as  they  abstained  from 
political  interference.  On  Oct.  16  an  American 
war  vessel,  the  "Alliance,"  arrived  and  took 
them  away.  The  missionaries  had  counseled 
submission  when  the  Spanish  commander  in  June 
threatened  to  exterminate  the  people  if  they  did 
not  deliver  up  their  arms.  In  November  the 
Spaniards  captured  the  fortified  position  of  Ke- 
tani,  which  was  defended  by  2  cannons,  losing 
in  the  assault  26  killed  and  51  wounded. 

In  1876  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Africa,  in- 
cluding the  small  patcnes  in  Morocco  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  Fernando  Po  and  Annabon,  Co- 
risco  and  Elobey  islands,  and  the  San  Juan  ter- 
ritory, amounted  to  3.600  square  miles.  Since 
1886  Spain  has  laid  claim  to  the  coast  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  Bojador  and  has  made  treaties 
with  chiefs  of  Adrar  and  other  districts  giving 
her  a  title  to  about  200,000  souare  miles  m  the 
Western  Sahara.  At  least  half  of  the  same  ter- 
ritory is  regarded  as  theirs  by  the  French.  On 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  region  between  the 
Bay  of  Mouni  and  the  Rio  Campo,  about  70,000 
square  miles,  with  500,000  inhabitants,  is  also 
in  dispute  between  France  and  Spain. 

STEAMERS,  OCEAN,  SPEED  OP.  The 
practicability  of  navigating  the  ocean  by  steam 
power  was  proved  in  1819,  when  the  "  Savannah  " 
crossed  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  26  days. 
This  vessel  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Moses  Rog- 
ers, of  New  London,  Conn.,  who  nad  also  com- 
manded the  "  Fulton,"  the  first  steamship  on  the 
Hudson,  and  the  first  steamer  to  make  tne  voy- 
age from  Charleston  to  Savannah.  The  ocean 
Eioneer, "  Savannah,"  was  a  full-rigged  ship,  with 
er  paddle  wheels  so  arranged  that  they  could 
be  snipped  on  deck  in  30  minutes.  She  carried 
75  tons  of  coal  and  25  cords  of  wood.    The 


wheels  were  frequently  taken  on  deck  during 
bad  weather;  in  fact,  she  used  steam  only  18 
out  of  the  26  days.  The  log  of  the  **  Savannah  " 
is  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washington. 
The  "London  Times  "of  June  30,  1819,  said: 
**The  *  Savannah,'  steam  vessel,  recently  arrived 
at  Liverpool  from  America,  the  first  vessel  of 
the  kind  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was 
chased  a  whole  day  off  the  coast  of  Ii-eland  by 
the  *  Kite,'  a  revenue  cruiser  on  the  Cork  station, 
which  mistook  her  for  a  ship  on  fire."  In  1828 
the  steamship  "Cura9oa"  was  built  for  the 
Dutch  trade  between  Amsterdam  and  the  West 
Indies.  She  was  withdrawn  after  making  sev- 
eral voyages,  and  the  "  Savannah  "  was  with- . 
drawn  after  her  first  voyage,  because  of  the  small 
gain  in  speed  over  the  faster  sailing  boats,  and 
also  because  of  the  expense,  wood  being  used  in 
the  "  Savannah  "  and  soft  coal  in  the  **  Cura^oa." 
The  cost  of  fuel  prevented  further  progress  until 
1838,  when  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
of  England,  built  the  "  Great  Western,'*^  and 
the  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation 
Company  chartered  the  "Sirius,"  which  had 
been  running  between  London  and  Cork.  The 
"  Great  Western  "  was  212  feet  long  and  34  feet 
4  inches  in  the  beam.  She  had  2  engines  of  200 
horse -power  each,  and  her  burden  was  1,320 
tons.  The  "  Sirius  "  was  of  only  700  tons  regis- 
ter, with  engines  of  320  horse-power.  Both  ves- 
sels arrived  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  on  April 
23,  the  "  Sirius  "  a  few  hours  in  advance.  The 
time  of  the  *'  Sirius "  from  Cork  to  New  York 
was  19  days ;  that  of  the  "  Great  Western  "  from 
Bristol  to  New  York,  15  days.  This  gave  an  im- 
petus to  the  building  of  ocean  steamers.  By 
1845  the  time  had  been  reduced  nearly  one  third, 
and  voyages  in  12  days,  8  hours,  and  12  days.  6 
hours  were  frequent.  From  1845  to  1851  the 
time  was  still  further  reduced  hj  an  average  of 
nearly  12  hours  a  year,  so  that  m  1851  9  days 
and  12  hours  covered  the  trip  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool.  From  that  date  to  1867  were  the 
last  days  of  the  old  side-wheel  steamers.  The 
sailing  yacht  *'  Dreadnaught "  ran  from  New 
York  to  Queenstown  in  9  days,  17  hours,  in 
1860.  The  side- wheel  "Scotia"  reduced  the 
time  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  to  8  days,  17 
hours,  47  minutes,  and  the  time  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York  to  8  days,  17  hours,  47  minutes. 
The  "Weser"  made  the  distance  from  South- 
ampton to  New  York  in  9  days,  3  hours,  30  min- 
utes. The  '*  Scotia "  took  8  days,  2  hours,  and 
48  minutes  from  New  York  to  Queenstown,  and 
8  days,  9  hours,  4  minutes  from  Queenstown  to 
New  York.  The  latter  distance  was  covered  by 
the  old  "  City  of  Paris "  in  7  days,  23  hours,  4 
minutes.  During  the  fifteen  years  following  there 
was  little  reduction  in  the  time.  Meanwhile  the 
screw  principle  for  propelling  had  been  devel- 
oped. From  1872  the  best  records  were  made 
by  the  screw  steamers.  In  that  year  the  run 
from  Queenstown  to  New  York  was  made  by  the 
"  Adriatic"  in  7  days,  18  hours,  55  minutes*;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  **  City  of  Brussels  "  covered 
the  eastward  passage  in  7  days,  15  hours,  55 
minutes.  This  latter  was  thought  to  be  a  great 
gain  upon  the  time  of  the  "  City  of  Brussels  "  in 
1869,  7  days.  20  hours,  10  minutes.  The  time 
from  New  York  to  Queenstown  was  gradually 
reduced  until,  in  1881,  the  '*  Arizona"  made  the 
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run  in  7  days,  5  hours,  7  minutes,  and  gained  the 
name  of  "Greyhound  of  the  Atlantic."  She 
thus  became  the  first  of  the  seven-day  boats.  She 
was  followed  closely  by  the  "  Alaska,*'  in  1882, 
which  carried  the  nrst  load  of  passengers  that 
ever  left  Europe  on  Sunday  and  landed  in  New 
York  on  the  following  Sunday.  A  sharp  contest 
then  took  place  between  several  of  the  rival  lines. 
The  "  Alaslca"  and  the  "Arizona"  were  owned 
by  the  Guion  Line ;  the  Cunard  Line  built  the 
"  Umbria  "  and  the  "  Etruria  "  ;  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  built  the  "Elbe,"  the  "Saale," 
the  "  Trave,"  and  the  "  Lahn " ;  the  Anchor 
Line  had  just  completed  the  "City  of  Rome"; 
the  Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique  built 
the"Bourgoyne"  and  the  "Champagne";  the 
Inman  Line  built  the  "  City  of  New  York  "  and 
the  "  City  of  Paris  " ;  and  the  Hamburg  Packet- 
Line  Company  built  the  "Columbia  and  the 
"  Augusta  Victoria."  In  1889  the  White  Star 
Line  built  the  "  Teutonic  "  and  the  "  Majestic." 
The  several  steps  by  which  the  time  has  been 
reduced  between  New  York  and  Queenstown, 
New  York  and  Southampton,  and  New  York  and 
Liverpool  may  be  seen  by  the  tables  below.  The 
record  from  Queenstown  to  New  York  was  closed 
for  1888  by  a  victory  for  the  "  Etruria."  In  May, 
1889,  the  "City  of  Paris"  reduced  the  time  by 
several  hours ;  but  in  the  same  month  the  swift 
passage  of  the  "  Augusta  Victoria  "  from  South- 
ampton to  New  York  gave  some  reason  for  the 
claim  that,  on  a  calculation  of  the  same  speed, 
she  could  have  made  the  distance  from  Queens- 
town to  New  York  in  5  days,  22  hours,  30  min- 
utes, as  against  the  5  days',  23  hours,  7  minutes 
of  the  "  Citj^  of  Paris."  While  the  controversy 
was  still  going  on,  the  "  City  of  Paris  "  arrived 
in  New  l?ork,  in  August,  having  made  the  run 
from  Queenstown  in  5  days,  19  hours,  18  min- 
utes, A  year  later,  in  August,  1890,  the  "  Teu- 
tonic "  made  the  trip  in  5  days  19  hours  and  5 
minutes,  which  is  the  best  record  that  has  been 
made  down  to  the  present  writing.  The  "  City 
of  Paris "  has  held  the  best  record  for  the  east- 
ward passage.  New  York  to  Queenstown,  since 
December,  1889. 
The  following   table  shows  the  noteworthy 
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M. 
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H 
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80 
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W 
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The  average  distance  covered  between  New 
York  and  Antwerp  is  3,250  miles.  Steamers  cross 
in  from  10  to  12  days,  but  the  eastern  trip  has 
been  made  in  9  days,  10  hours,  50  minutes.  The 
average  distance  between  New  York  and  Havre 
is  3,150  miles.  The  best  passages  in  both  direc- 
tions are  about  7  days,  12  hours.  The  passage 
between  New  York  and  Brest  was  maile.  in  1887, 
in  7  days,  8  hours,  29  minutes.  Other  quick 
passages  on  record  are  the  following :  Phiiadel- 
hia  to  Queenstown,  1873,  "Ohio."  10  days,  23 
ours ;  1876,  **  Illinois,"  8  days,  18  hours,  30  min- 
utes; Queenstown  to  Philadelphia,  1873,  "Ohio," 
9  days,  8  hours,  40  minutes;  San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  1865,  "Colorado,"  61  davs,  21  hours. 
4  minutes ;  San  Francisco  to  Yoko'hama,  "  City 
of  Peking,"  15  days,  9  hours ;  Yokohama  to  San 
Francisco,  "Oceanic."  13  days,  14  hours;  1882, 
"  Arabic,"  13  days,  21  hours,  43  minutes;  1889, 
December,  "China,"  12  days,  11  hours. 

The  splendid  run  made  fey  the  "  City  of  Paris  " 
in  August,  1889,  was  made  up  of  the  following 
for  each  dav;  First  day,  432  miles;  second  day. 
493  miles;  third  day,  562  miles;  fourth  day,  506 
miles ;  fift h  day,  509  miles ;  sixth  day,  346  miles ; 
total,  2,788  miles.  The  run  of  the  "Columbia  " 
in  April,  1889,  was  as  follows:  First  day,  153 
miles;  second  day,  443  miles;  third  day,  461 
miles;  fourth  day,  465  miles;  fifth  day.  464 
miles;  sixth  day,  450  miles;  seventh  day,  169 
miles. 
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The  great  increase  of  speed  in  later  years  has 
been  due  more  to  motive  power  than  to  improve- 
ments in  the  lines  of  the  hull.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  the  screw  propeller,  steamers  began 
to  be  built  of  iron  and  steel.  The  pressure  in 
the  boiler  was  increased,  surface  condensation 
was  adopted,  and  compound  and  duplicate  ex- 
pansion cylinders  led  to  still  greater  pressure  m 
the  boilers.  The  latter  are  now  made  of  mild 
steel.  These  improvements  have  made  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  00  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  coal 
consumed,  and  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in 
speed.  The  tonnage  has  increased  in  the  past 
fifty  years  from  about  70,000  tons  to  nearly 
4,560,000  tons.  The  following  table  gives  the 
dimensions  of  steamers  of  above  5,000  tons  that 
are  now  crossing  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  Europe : 


NAME. 


City  Of  Paris 

City  of  New  York, 
Aufcusta  Yictoria.. 

Colambia 

Teutonic 

Majestic 

City  of  Rome 

Umbria 

Etruria 

Senria 

Aurania. 

Le  Bretagna 

La  Bour^yne 

La  Ghampa^ne. . . . 

La  Oasoogno 

Alaska 

Normandie 

WesterDland 

City  of  Chicago..., 

Saale 

Trave , 

Alter. 

aty  of  Berlin 

Parisian , 

Noordland , 

Eider 

Arizona 


Fulda 

Werra 

Belgravta. 
Germanic. 
Britannic . 


1S8S 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1881 
18.S4 
1884 
1881 
1882 
1886 
1S86 
1686 
1886 
1881 
1S82 
1888 
1888 
1886 
18S6 
1886 
1874 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1879 
1884 
1888 
1882 
18«51 
1874 
1874 


t™^ 

Hone- 
power. 

Length. 

10,500 

16.000 

582 

10,600 

16,000 

580 

10.000 

12,000 

470 

10,000 

12,500 

470 

9,500 

22,000 

582 

9,500 

22,000 

682 

8,445 

15,000 

660 

6,000 

14,000 

620 

7,718 

14,000 

620 

7,892 

12,000 

515 

7,269 

10,000 

470 

7,012 

7,500 

508-4 

7,000 

7,600 

608  6 

7,005 

7,500 

508-7 

7,008 

7,500 

508-7 

6,982 

♦1,800 

600 

6,062 

7,600 

469 

6,000 

4,000 

455 

5,600 

4,500 

480 

6,500 

7,600 

456 

^600 

7,600 

455 

5.500 

7,500 

4W 

5,491 

6,500 

488-6 

^865 

8,000 

440-8 

5.500 

6,000 

400-7 

^200 

7,000 

450 

^H7 

•1,200 

464 

6,129 

7,000 

480-6 

6,109 

6,800 

450 

^109 

6,800 

45!) 

5,080 

4,950 

898-2 

^008 

4,600 

455 

5,004 

4,600 

465 

68  2 

68  2 

66 

56 

57-6 

67-5. 

52 

67-2 

57-2 

521 

57-2 

52-4 

62  2 

61-6 

62-2 

50-6 

60 

47 

46 

48 

48 

48 

44  2 

46-2 

47 

47 

46 

47 

46 

46 

44-5 

45-2 

45-2 


♦  Nominal. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
in  northern  Europe,  united  in  a  personal  union, 
having  a  common  diplomacy  directeti  by  a  Coun- 
cil of  State  composeu  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 
The  reigning  King,  Oscar  II.  born  Jan.  21,  1829, 
succeeded  his  brother,  Carl  XV,  Sept.  18,  1872. 
The  heir -apparent  is  Prince  Gustaf,  Duke  of 
Wermland,  born  June  16,  1858.  The  right  to 
declare  war  and  conclude  peace  belongs  to  the 
King. 

Sweden. — The  Diet  is  composed  of  two  cham- 
bers, one  of  147  members,  elected  for  nine  years 
by  the  communal  authorities,  and  a  popular 
branch  containing  228  members,  elected  for 
three  years  by  direct  suffrage  in  the  towns  and 
by  either  direct  or  indirect  suffrage,  as  the 
majority  determines,  in  other  districts.  The 
Council  of  State  is  composed  of  Baron  Johan 
Gustaf  N.  S.  Akerhjelm.  Minister  of  State;  Count 
Lewenhaupt,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and 
the  following  Councilors  of  State:  Vice -Admi- 
ral Baron  Otter,  Marine;  Dr.  (x.  Wennerberg, 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ;    Major  -  General    Baron 


Palmstjerna,  War;  Baron  Von  Essen,  Finance  ; 
Baron  Albert  L.  E.  Akerhjelm,  Chancellor ;  A. 
Ostergren,  Justice ;  V.  L.  Groll,  Interior ;  S.  H. 
Wikblad,  Public  Debt. 

Area  and  Population.— Sweden,  with  an 
area  of  171,750  square  miles,  had  on  Dec.  81, 1889, 
an  estimated  population  of  4,774,409,  of  which 
number  2,315,370  were  males  and  2,459,089  fe- 
males. The  marriages  in  1888  numbered  28,075 ; 
births,  140,213 ;  deaths,  79,593 ;  excess  of  births, 
60,620.  The  average  annual  emigration  m  1851- 
'60  was  1,690;  m  1861-'70,  12,245;  in  1871-'80, 
15,027.  In  1881  there  were  45,992  emigrants, 
and  in  1882  there  were  50,178.  The  number  fell 
to  23,498  in  1886,  and  then  rose  to  60,7B6  in  1887. 
In  1888  there  were  50,323.  The  city  of  Stock- 
holm in  1889  contained  243,500  inhabitants; 
Gothenburg,  102,782. 

Finances. — The  budget  for  1891  makes  the 
ordinary  revenue — that  is,  the  receipts  from  the 
land  tax,  railroads,  telegraphs,  domains,  forests, 
etc. — 20,520,000  kroner  (the  Swedish  krona  or 
Norwegian  krone  is  worth  27^  cents).  The  ex- 
traordinary revenue,  which  includes  the  customs 
receipts,  stamps,  postal  receipts,  and  spirit,  beet 
sugar,  and  income  taxes,  is  estimated  at  67,880,000 
kroner.  With  the  profits  of  the  State  Bank  and 
5,750,000  kroner  carried  over  from  the  previous 
budget,  the  total  revenue  is  94,950,000  kroner. 
The  ordinary  expenditures  are  set  down  as  68,- 
183,147  kroner,  the  chief  items  being  20,449,200 
kroner  for  the  army,  16,158,466  kroner  for  finan- 
cial administration  and  collection,  11,946,608 
kroner  for  education,  and  6,204,240  kroner  for 
the  .navy.  With  15,528,853  kroner  of  extraordi- 
nary expenditure,  10,081,860  kroner  of  interest 
and  sinKing  funds,  and  various  special  funds 
added,  the  expenditures  are  made  to  balance  the 
revenue  exactly. 

The  Army  and  Nary.— The  military  law  that 
went  into  effect  en  Jan.  1,  1887,  requires  every 
Swede  from  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  serve  six 
years  in  the  active  army  and  six  years  in  the 
Landstorm.  Yet  only  a  restricted  number  are 
inscnbed  in  the  list  of  the  Indelta  or  regular 
troops,  and  these  are  with  the  colors  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  for  instruction  in  the  first  year, 
fifty  days  in  the  second,  and  thirty  days  in  the 
succeeding  years.  The  rest,  forming  the  Bevftr- 
ung,  train  for  fortv-two  days  during  two  years. 
The  strength  of  the  regular  army  in  1890  was 
1,675  officers,  488  civilian  employes,  1,488  under 
officers,  1,581  musicians,  and  38,020  private  sol- 
diers ;  total,  33,020  men,  with  186  guns  and  6,188 
horses.  The  Bevftning  numbered  139,918  and 
the  Landstorm  152,425  men,  total  880,480. 

The  naval  force  in  1890  consisted  of  80  gun- 
beats,  18  torpedo  beats,  20  ether  steamers,  and 
6  sailing  vessels,  with  148  guns  and  4,744  men. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports,  in- 
cluding precious  metals,  in  1888  was  324,709,000 
kroner,  of  which  Germany  furnished  94,013.000 
kroner;  Great  Britain, 98,717  kroner;  Denmark, 
42,424,000  kroner;  Norway,  28,014,000  kroner; 
Russia,  22,302,000  kroner;  Belgium,  10,260,000 
kroner;  Finland, 7,024,000 kroner ;  Netherlands, 
6,946,000  kroner;  France,  6,749,000  ki-onor; 
United  States,  4,178,000  kroner;  East  India, 
2,573,000  kroner  ;  eastern  Asia,  2,472,000  kro- 
ner; Portugal,  1,708,000  kroner;  Spain.  956.000 
kroner;  and  ether  countries,  1,873,000  kroner. 
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The  sum  of  the  exports  was  281,753,000  kronor; 
129,853,000  kronor  went  to  Great  Britain,  34.- 
837,000  kronor  to  Denmark,  29,593,000  kronor  to 
France,  27,150,000  kronor  to  Germany,  13,991,- 
000  kronor  to  Norway,  13,749,000  kronor  to  Hol- 
land, 10,480,000  kronor  to  Belgium,  5,581,000 
kronor  to  Spain,  4,632,000  kronor  to  Finland, 
8,191,000  kronor  to  Mediterranean  ports,  2,552,- 
000  kronor  to  Russia,  2,503,000  kronor  to  Aus- 
tralia, 1,807,000  kronor  to  Portugal,  1,147,000 
kronor  to  the  United  States,  and  690,000  kronor 
to  other  countries. 

The  imports  of  articles  of  consumption  amount- 
ed to  109,200,000  kronor,  including  40,100,000 
kronor  for  colonial  products,  28,300,000  kronor 
for  cereals,  17,400,000  kronor  for  animals  and 
animal  food  products,  9,300,000  kronor  for  to- 
bacco, and  9,300,000  kronor  for  drink.  The  ex- 
ports in  this  class  were  72,500,000  kronor  in 
value,  the  chief  articles  being  animals  and  ani- 
mal products  for  50,400,000  Tcronor,  cereals  for 
18,000,000  kronor,  and  fermented  liquors  for 
2,600,000  kronor.  Of  raw  materials  were  im- 
ported textile  fibers  for  23,500,000  kronor,  coal 
for  19,500.000  kronor,  hides  and  leather  for  13,- 
000,000  kronor,  metals  for  9,600,000  kronor,  and 
other  articles  for  10,200,000  kronor,  making  a 
total  of  75,800,000  kronor.  The  exports  of  ma- 
terials were  109,700,000  kronor,  consisting  mainly 
of  lumber  and  metals.  The  Swedish  iron  indus- 
try is  constantly  expanding.  The  imports  of 
textile  fabrics  were  63,000,000  kronor  in  value, 
those  of  metal  goods  were  14,300,000  kronor,  of 
machinery,  vessels,  and  vehicles  14,100,000  kro- 
nor, and  of  paper,  glass,  and  other  articles,  15,- 
900,000  kronor,  making  the  total  imports  of 
manufactured  products  107,300,000  kronor.  The 
exports  of  manufactures  were  58,200,000  kronor, 
comprising  24,100,000  kronor  for  paper  and  pulp, 
7,400,000  kronor  for  textiles,  4,400,000  kronor  for  " 
metal  goods,  and  22,300,000  kronor  for  other  arti- 
cles. The  imports  of  miscellaneous  merchandise, 
including  12,100,000  kronor  for  oils,  were  31,600,- 
000  kronor,  and  the  exports  in  this  class  amount- 
ed to  5,000,000  kronor.  The  imports  of  specie  were 
800,000  kronor  and  the  exports  100,000  kronor. 

Navigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  Swedish  ports  in  1888  was  28,571,000,  of 
5,022,000  tons,  of  which  13,390,  of  1,764,000  tons, 
were  Swedish,  2,620.  of  576,000  tons,  were  Nor- 
wegian, and  12,561,  of  2,682,000  tons,  were  foreign. 
Of  the  total  number,  10,140,  of  2,173,000  tons, 
brought  cargoes,  and  12,128,  of  3,408,000  tons, 
were  steamers.  The  number  cleared  was  26,834, 
of  4,983,000  tons,  including  11,872  steamers,  of 
3,359,000  tons,  and  of  the  total  number  18,166, 
of  3,727,000  tons,  carried  cargoes. 

The  Swedish  mercantile  fleet  on  Jan.  1,  1889, 
comprised  2,885  sailing  vessels,  of  374,514  tons, 
and  959  steamers,  of  125,496  tons. 

Communications. — The  railroads  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  1889  h(id  a  total  length  of  7,888 
kilometres,  of  which  2,613  kilometres  belonged 
to  the  nation  and  5,375  kilometres  to  private  com- 
panies. The  Rigsdag  in  May,  1890,  voted  6,750,- 
000  kronor  for  the  purchase  of  the  unfinished 
railroad  to  the  Gellivera  mines  on  the  Norwegian 
border.  The  state  telegraphs  had  a  lenprth  of 
8,676  kilometres  l)esides  118  kilometres  of  cable 
and  the  cables  owned  in  common  with  Denmark 
and  Prussia,  which  have  a  total  length  of  119 


kilometres.  The  length  of  wires  was  22,529  kilo- 
metres. There  were  3,334  kilometres  of  priviU« 
lines,  with  12,887  kilometres  of  wires.  The  num- 
ber of  paid  dispatches  sent  was  939,624  inland 
and  586,559  international,  besides  182.569  in 
transit.  The  receipts  were  1,428,448  kronor,  and 
the  expenses  1,304,939  kronor. 

The  post-office  forwarded  54,211,227  letters 
and  postal  cards,  5,731,013  circulars  and  samples, 
and  47,1 64.882  newspapers,  in  1888.  The  receipts 
were  6,598,040,  and  the  expenses  6,561,924  kronor. 

The  Gothenburg  Licensing  System.— A 

Sroiect  of  temperance  reform  introduced  in 
otnenburg  in  1865  and  afterward  extended  to 
other  places  is  based  on  the  theory  that  drinking 
is  promoted  by  the  liquor-dealers,  A  company 
undertook  the  whole  business  of  supplying  fer- 
mented liquors  on  the  condition  that  all  profits 
beyond  a  fixed  percentage  on  the  capital  should 
be  paid  into  the  municipal  and  provmi'ial  treas- 
uries. It  engaged  to  remunerate  the  dealers 
whose  licenses  were  extinguished.  During  the 
first  year  the  convictions  for  drunkenness 
dropped  from  2,070  to  1,424,  yet  for  ten  years 
the  consumption  of  spirits  did  not  diminis^h,  the 
reason  being  that  there  was  a  constant  rise  in 
wages.  Since  1876  the  operation  of  the  system 
has  been  marked  by  a  steady  dimmution  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits,  in  convictions  for  drunk- 
enness, and  in  cases  of  alcoholism.  The  quan- 
tity of  spirits  drunk  fell  from  1,777,728  litres  to 
1,568,154,  or  from  28-90  to  16-05  litres  per  capita 
between  1876  and  1889.  The  cases  of  delinum 
tremejis  in  the  hospitals  declined  from  89  to  42, 
notwithstanding  a  growth  of  67  per  cent,  in  popu- 
lation. The  report  of  the  company^  for  1§89 
shows  that,  after  paying  a  6-per-cenU  dividend 
and  handing  over  72,400  kronor  to  dealers  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  licenses,  it  paid 
into  the  public  treasuries  682,000  lax)nor.  It 
has  raised  the  price  of  spirits  sold  at  the  bar. 
The  sums  paid  into  the  public  treasuries  are  used 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  for 
works  of  general  utility.  The  Stockholm  com- 
pany, which  began  operations  in  1877,  reduced  at 
once  the  number  of  dram  shops  from  200  to  87. 
The  improvement  in  public  morality  has  Ijeen  as 
marked  as  in  Gothenburg. 

Norway. — The  Storthmg  is  composed  of  114 
representatives,  38  from  the  towns  and  76  from 
the  rural  district-s,  elected  indirectly  for  three 
years.  One  quarter  of  the  members  are  elected 
by  the  body  to  form  the  Lagthing,  and  the  others 
constitute  the  Odelsthing.  The  Council  of  State 
in  1890  was  composed  of  the  following  members: 
E.  Stang,  Minister  of  State ;  U.  P.  C.  Arneberg, 
Justice  and  Police ;  E.  Rvgh.  Finance  and  Cus- 
toms ;  J.  A.  Bonnevie,  Worship  and  Public  In- 
struction :  P.  Birch- lleichenwaid.  Public  Works ; 
Col.  E.  H.  Hoff,  Defense;  O.  A.  Purn,  Interior; 
H.  Lehmann,  Secretary  of  State ;  G.  W.  W.  Gram, 
Minister  of  State  of  the  section  sitting  at  Stock- 
holm, and  his  associates  the  Councilors  P.  N. 
Roll  and  J.  H.  P.  Thome. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  Nor- 
way isr  123,205  square  miles.  -In  1887  the  popu- 
lation was  computed  to  be  1.978,400.  The  num- 
ber of  marriagl»s  in  1888  was  12,154 :  of  births, 
61,277;  of  deaths,  33,645;  excess  of  births,  27,- 
632.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1889  was  12,- 
642,  against  21,452  in  1888,  20,741  in  1887,  16,- 
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158  in  1886^  13,981  in  1886,  14,776  in  1884,  22,- 
167  in  1883,  25,976  in  1881,  7,608  in  1879.  and 
5,206  in  1877. 

Finances. — The  ordinary  receipts  in  1889  were 
44,294,800  kroner,  of  which  20,460,400  kroner 
were  derived  from  customs,  2,648,200  kroner 
from  the  spirit  duties,  1,699,600  kroner  from  the 
malt  duty,  1,207,800  kroner  from  state  forests, 
domains,  and  mines,  and  the  rest  from  stamps, 
<50urt  dues,  succession  duties,  university,  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  other  sources.  The  ordinary  ex- 
penses amounted  to  43,562,900  kroner,  the  chief 
items  being  9,004,800  kroner  for  public  works, 
7,118,400  kroner  for  the  army,  and  7,648,000  kro- 
ner for  financial  administration.  The  debt  on 
June  30,  1889,  amounted  to  115,714,200  kroner, 
and  state  assets  to  139,468,600  kroner. 

The  Army  and  Navy.— The  law  of  1885  in- 
troduced obligatory  service.  The  term  in  the  act- 
ive army  is  five  years,  in  the  reserve  two  years,  in 
the  Landvaern  two  years,  and  in  the  Landstorm 
fifteen  years ;  yet  the  actual  duties  are  confined 
to  a  course  of  instruction  lasting  fifty  days  for 
the  infantry  and  ninety  days  for  the  other  arms, 
*nd  to  annual  exercises  for  thirty  days.  The 
number  of  troops  is  limited  by  law  to  80O  officers 
«nd  18,000  men. 

The  fleet  of  war  consisted  in  July.  1890,  of  4 
monitors,  2  frigates,  2  corvettes,  31  gunboats,  9 
torpedo  boats,  1  steam  transport,  and  6  sailing 
ships,  carrying  in  all  170  guns. 

Commerce.— The  value  of  the  imports  in  1889 
was  191,608.000  kroner,  against  158,397,000  kro- 
ner in  1888,  and  133,691,000  kroner  in  1887;  of 
the  exports,  132,669,000  kroner,  against  122.357,- 
000  kroner  and  106,628,000  kroner  respectively. 
Of  the  imports  in  1889,  59,986,000  kroner  came 
from  England,  48,048,000  kroner  from  Germanv, 
21,763,000  kroner  from  Sweden,  20,189,000  kroner 
from  Russia  and  Finland,  9,212,000  kroner  from 
Denmark,  7,871,000  kroner  from  the  United 
States,  7,476,000  kroner  from  Holland,  6,163,- 
000  kroner  from  Belgium,  4,705,000  kroner  from 
Prance,  1,177,000  kroner  from  Portugal,  912,000 
kroner  from  Spain,  836,000  kroner  from  Italy, 
and  3,270,000  kroner  from  all  other  countries. 
Of  the  exports,  43,601,000  kroner  were  destined 
for  England,  20,648.000  kroner  for  Sweden,  17,- 
048,000  kroner  for  Germany,  11,773,000  kroner 
for  Spain,  8,004,000  kroner  for  France,  6,350,000 
kroner  for  Holland,  6,020,000  kroner  for  Belgium, 
4,760,000  kroner  for  Denmark,  3,683,000  kroner 
for  Russia  and  Finland,  3,568,000  kroner  for  Italy, 
1,893,000  kroner  for  the  United  States,  763,000 
kroner  for  Portugal,  and  4,558,000  kroner  for 
other  countries. 

Of  the  total  value  of  imports,  73,800,000  kroner 
represented  articles  of  food  and  drink,  the  im- 
port of  cereals  amounting  to  33,900^00  kroner : 
colonial  wares,  21,400,0C@  kroner;  animals  and 
animal  products,  12,800,000  kroner  ;  fermented 
liquors,  3.200,000  kroner ;  and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, 2,500,000  kroner.  The  exports  of  articles 
•of  food  and  drink  were  valued  at  48,600,000  kro- 
ner, of  which  45,500,000  kroner  stand  for  ani- 
mals and  animal  products.  The  imports  of  raw 
materials  amounted  to  42,200,000  kroner,  the 
principal  articles  teing  coal  of  the  value  of  10,- 
«00,000  kroner,  metals  for  8,600,000  kroner,  text- 
ile materials  for  7,400,000  kroner,  and  hides  and 
leather  for  6,100,000  kroner.    The  chief  exports  of 


raw  stuffs  were  lumber  for  37,200,000  kroner  and 
hides  and  leather  for  7.000,000  kroner,  the  total 
for  this  class  beine  48,800,000  kroner.  The  im- 
ports of  textile  fabrics  were  28,800,000  kroner : 
of  metal  wares,  6,700,000  kroner ;  and  of  other 
manufactured  goods,  4,500,000  kroner ;  and  the 
exports  of  wood  manufactures  were  14,100,000 
kroner;  of  textile  products,  5,200,000  kroner; 
of  metal  wares,  3,400,000  kroner ;  and  of  other 
manufactures,  1.500,000  kroner ;  making  the  sum 
of  40,000,000  kroner  for  imports  and  24,200,- 
000  kroner  for  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
Of  other  miscellaneous  merchandise,  including 
7,000,000  kroner  of  oils  imported  and  6,500,000 
kroner  exported,  the  total  imports  were  35,600,- 
000  kroner  and  the  exports  11,100,000  kroner. 

Nayigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
in  1888  was  11,258,  of  2,303,225  registered  tons, 
of  which  6,293,  of  1,451,426  tons,  were  Norwegian 
and  5,607,  of  1,447,758  tons,  were  with  cargoes. 
The  departures  numbered  11,454,  tonnage  2,422,- 
056,  of  which  6,513,  of  1,581,838  tons,  were  Nor- 
wegian and  10,350,  of  2,035,125  tons,  sailed  with 
cargoes.  The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1889, 
consisted  of  7,233  vessels,  of  1,534.540  tons,  with 
55,651  men  in  their  crews.  The  steamers  in  1888 
numbered  536,  of  137,542  tons. 

Commanications. — The  railroads  in  1890  had 
a  total  length  of  1,562  kilometres.  The  state 
telegraphs  in  1889  were  7,505  kilometres  in  total 
length,  with  14,250  kilometres  of  wire.  The  in- 
ternal dispatches  numbered  869,579 ;  the  external 
dispatches,  503,400  ;  receipts,  1,044,027  kroner ; 
expenses,  1,114,232  kroner. 

The  post-office  in  1889  fonvarded  18,227,100 
domestic,  and  7,021,000  foreign  letters,  including 
1,407,500  domestic  monev  letters,  con  tain  ing  226,- 
300,000  kroner,  and  16,800,000  for  or  from  for- 
eign countries.  The  newspapers  numbered  22,- 
376.200  in  th^  internal  services.  The  receipts  were 
2,640,956  kroner,  and  expenses  2,526,015  kroner. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  cen- 
tral Europe.  There  are  25  republics,  but  only 
22  cantons,  each  of  which  sends  two  members  to 
the  Stftnderath  or  State  Council.  The  National- 
rath  or  National  Council  consists  of  148  mem- 
bers, elected  for  three  years  by  direct  universal 
suffrage.  The  two  bodies  elect'  7  Swiss  citi- 
zens to  act  as  the  Federal  Executive  for  three 
years  and  the  9  members  and  the  9  alternates 
of  the  Federal  Tribunal.  The  Federal  Council 
for  1890-'92  consists  of  L.  Ruchonnet,  of  Vaud, 
President  for  1890  and  chief  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  Police ;  Dr.  E.  Welti,  oi  Aargau, 
Vice-President  for  1890  and  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Posts  and  Railroads ;  Dr.  K.  SchencK,  of 
Bern,  chief  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 
B.  Hammer,  of  Solothum,  Finance  and  Customs; 
Dr.  N.  Droz,  of  Neuchatel,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Dr. 
A.  Deucher,  of  Thurgau,  Industry  and  Agricult- 
ure; W.  Hauser,  of  Zurich,  Military  Depart- 
ment. On  Dec.  11,  1890.  Dr.  Welti  was,  accord- 
ing to  customs,  elected  to  succeed  as  President 
for  the  following  year  and  W.. Hauser  was  chosen 
as  his  successor  in  the  Vice-Presidency.  Col. 
Frei  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Council. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  republics  forming  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, as  determined  by  the  census  taken  on 
Dec.  1,  1888,  are  given  in  tlie  following  table: 
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CANTONS. 


AArgau  or  Arf^ovle 

Appenzell-ausser-Bho- 

den 

A  ppenzell-inner- Rho- 

den 

Basel  or  BAle  (town) . . . 
Basel  or  BAle  (ooontry). 

Bern 

Freibarg  or  Frlbourg  . . 

8t.Qallen 

Geoeva. 

Olanis 

Qranb&nden  or  Grteons. 

Luzem  or  Lncerne 

NeachAtel  or  Nenenbargr 

Scbaffhaasen 

Bchwyjt 

Bolothurn  or  Solearo. . . 

Tesaln  or  IMcino   

Thurgau  or  Thurgovie . 
Unterwalden  (Obwald). 
Untcrwalden  (  NId  wald). 

Uri 

Vaud  or  Waadt 

WallisorValals. 

Zug 

Zurich 


Square 


1,404-0 

8421 

177-5 

86-8 

421-6 

6,888-1 

1,669-0 

2,019*0 

279-4 

691-2 

7,182-8 

1,500  8 

807-8 

294  2 

908-5 

792-8 

2,818-4 

988-0 

474-8 

290-0 

1,0760 

8,222  8 

6,248  0 

289  2 

1,724-7 


92,974    100,864|    198,828 
26,396      27,905|     64,200 


6,841 
88,657 
80,441 

268,011 
59,636 

111,621 

49,947 

16,968 

46,916 

68,418 

62,236 

18,017 

24,758 

41.294 

66,615 

61,921 

7,508 

6,150 

8,870 

125,066 
61,806 
11,260 

162,278 


Total 41,846- 6  l,427,8n  1,606,680.2,984,067 


6.666< 
40,594; 
81,6921 

271,2601 
69,926 

117,920l 
67,058 
17,s87l 
49,876i 
67,867 
66,811 
19,862 


48,796, 

70,769 

68,170 

7,524 

6,874 

8,914 

126,262 

60,620 

11,870 

176,786 


12,906 

74,261 

62,188 

689,271 

119,662 

229,441 

107,000 

88,800 

96,291 

186,780 

1(>9,047 

87,879 

60,896 

86,720 

127,274 

105,091 

16,082 

12,524 

17,284 

261,288 

101,926 

28,12a 

889,014 


The  number  of  marriages  in  1889  was  20,601 : 
of  births,  84,279;  of  deaths,  62,818;  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  21,461.  The  number  of  emi- 
grants in  1888  who  went  beyond  the  seas  was 
8,430,  of  whom  6,966  were  destined  for  North 
America,  1,419  for  South  America,  23  for  Aus- 
tralia, 7  for  Asia,  and  15  for  Africa.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  proposed  to  subject  foreigners,  who 
numbered  238,313  in  1888,  to  the  military  Ux. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1889  were  65,571,700  francs,  of  which 
27,636,051  francs  were  derived  from  customs  and 
22,823,496  francs  were  postal  receipts.  The  ex- 
penditures were  64,435,605  francs,  of  which  24,- 
003,169  francs,  the  expenditure  for  military  Dur- 
poses,  and  20,530,655  francs,  the  expenses  oi  the 
post-office,  were  the  chief  items. 

The  debt  of  the  Confederation  on  Jan.  1,  1890, 
amounted  to  59,023,686  francs,  and  the  value  of 
productive  investments  was  105,116,062  francs, 
inclusive  of  12,489,352  francs  of  special  funds. 

Commerce. — The  value  of  the  special  imports 
in  1889  was  954,229,000  francs,  of  which  270,- 
002,000  francs  represent  imports  from  Germany, 
262,302,000  francs'  worth  came  from  France, 
140,803,000  francs  from  Italy,  106,491,000  francs 
from  Austria-Hungary,  50,781,000  francs  from 
Great  Britain,  29,759,000  francs  from  Belgium, 
26,159,000  francs  from  Russia,  7,877,000  francs 
from  the  Netherlands,  7,333,000  francs  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  25,283,000  francs  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  4,589,000  francs  from  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ica, 7,762,000  francs  from  Asia,  13,182,000  francs 
from  Africa,  and  1,906,000  francs  from  Australia 
and  Polynesia.  The  sum  of  the  exports  was 
710,895,000  francs,  of  which  184,606.000  francs 
were  shipped  to  Germanv,  142,281,000  francs  to 
France,  105,950,000  francs  to  Gre^t  Britain,  76,- 
139,000  francs  to  the  United  States,  53,489,000 
francs  to  Italv,  38,534.000  francs  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  12,831,000  francs  to  Russia,  10.988,000 
francs  to  Belgium,  4,155,000  francs  to  the  Nether- 
lands, 25,689,000  francs  to  other  European  coun- 
tries, 25,560,000  francs  to  other  American  coun- 
tries besides  the  United  States,  27,329,000  francs' 


to  Asiatic  countries,  8,086,000  francs  to  Africa, 
and  2,308,000  francs  to  Australia  and  Polynesia. 

The  imports  of  cereals  were  of  the  value  of  96,- 
795,000  francs:  silk  thread,  88,131,000  francs; 
raw  silk,  60,685,000  francs ;  animals.  47,405,000 
francs;  cotton,  4^,180,000  francs;  woolens.  42,- 
090,000  francs;  wine,  32,662,000  francs:  apparel, 
27,397,000  francs;  coal,  26,550,000  francs;  cotton 
goods.  25,829,000  francs ;  iron,  22,550,000  francs; 
chemicals,  20,577,000  francs;  sugar,  18,454,000 
francs ;  silk  maugfactures,  16,052,000  francs;  ma- 
chinery and  cars,  15,575,000  francs ;  coffee,  14,- 
372,000  francs;  wool,  14,317,000  francs;  timber, 
11,233,000  francs;  leather,  10,708,000  francs; 
leather  goods,  9,346,000  francs.  The  principal 
exports  were  silk  manufactures  of  the  value  of 
129,073,000  francs;  cotton  manufactures,  128,- 
769,000  francs ;  watches,  98,743,000  francs;  silk 
thread,  75,443,000  francs;  cheese,  30,030,000 
francs ;  cotton  thread,  24,683,000  francs ;  machi- 
nery and  cars,  21,905,000  francs ;  animals,  16.31 1,- 
000  francs;  raw  silk,  10,777,000  francs;  woolen 
yams,  10,695,000  francs :  milk,  10,374,000  francs; 
coloring  matters,  10.309,000  francs;  gold  and 
silver  work,  8,769,000  francs;  hides  and  skins, 
8.504,000  francs;  apparel,  7,036,000  francs.  Of 
the  imports  31-5  per  cent,  were  agricultural,  18*5 
per  cent,  pastoral,  1*8  per  cent,  forestry,  7*4  per 
cent,  mining,  and  40*8  per  cent,  industrial  prod- 
ucts. The  exports  were  divided  in  the  propor- 
tion of  14-1  per  cent,  of  pastoral  products  and 
85*9  per  cent  of  articles  of  manuf^ure. 

Railroads. — The  length  of  railroad  lines  in 
operation  in  1888  was  2,858  kilometres,  not  reck- 
oning 67  kilometres  owned  by  foreign  companies. 
The  receipts  for  that  year  were  82,283,477  francs, 
and  the  running  expenses  43,850,883  francs. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Seryice.— The  post- 
office  in  1889  transmitted  71,357,000  domestic, 
and  32,430,000  foreign  letters  and  postal  cards ; 
17,867,000  domestic,  and  84,624,000  foreim 
printed  inclosures;  and  money  orders  of  uie 
value  of  353,607,000  francs. 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in  1889 
was  7,152  kilometres;  the  length  of  wires.  17.- 
872  kilometres ;  the  length  of  private  lines,  1,127,- 
000  kilometres ;  the  length  of  wires,  6,563  kilo- 
metres. The  number  of  dispatches  was  3,732,- 
902,  of  which  1,912,500  were  internal,  1,194,677 
international,  505,364  in  transit,  and  120,361 
connected  with  the  service.  The  receipts  were 
3,991,925  francs,  and  the  expenses  3,417,694 
francs. 

The  Army. — Every  Swiss  citizen  capable  of 
bearing  arms  is  unaer  obligation  to  serve,  if 
called  upon,  in  the  Auszug  or  regular  army  from 
his  twentieth  to  his  thirty-second  year.  Actual 
service  is  confined  to  a  snort  period  of  instruc- 
tion and  a  few  weeks  of  annual  drill.  From  the 
thirty-third  to  the  forty-fourth  year  service  is 
owed  in  the  Landwehr,  and  under  the  law  of 
Feb.  15, 1887,  the  entire  male  population  belongs 
to  the  Landsturm  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifty.  Those  who  do  not  serve  in  person  pay 
6  francs  and  an  annual  tax  not  to  exceed  300 
francs,  or  half  that  amount  for  the  Landwehr. 
The  army  in  1890  numbered  1,205  staff  and  non- 
active  officers  in  the  Aus«ig  and  297  in  the 
Landwehr ;  96,562  infantry  in  the  Auszug  and 
64,237  in  the  Landwehr;  2,910  cavalry  in  the 
Auszug  and  2,830  in  the    Landwehr;    17,654 
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artillery  in  the  Auszug  and  10,487  in  the  Land- 
wehr;  and  5,036  engineers,  1,917  sanitary  troops, 
and  1,160  administrative  troops  in  the  Auszug, 
and  1,838  engineers,  and  848  sanitary,  and  250 
administrative  troops  in  the  Landwehr.  The 
total  strength  of  the  regular  army  was  126,444, 
and  of  the  Landwehr  80,796.  The  Landstunn 
in  1889  numbered  262,766  men.  The  entrance 
to  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  on  the  Italian  frontier, 
is  beinff  fortified  at  a  cost  of  2,500,000  francs. 

Settleinent  and  Extradition. —  The  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  Germany  and  the  Swiss 
Republic,  of  which  the  Wohlgemuth  affair  and 
the  termination  of  the  German  settlement  treaty 
were  incidents,  have  been  cleared  away  by  the 
action  of  the  Swiss  Government  in  conforming 
with  the  wishes  of  Germany  in  its  policy  regard- 
ing political  offenses.  Dr.  Droz  negotiated  a  new 
settlement  treaty  with  Germany  that  was  signed 
at  Bern  on  May  31, 1890,  and  ratified  by  the 
State  and  National  Councils.  The  treaty  entered 
into  force  on  July  20, 1890,  and  runs  till  Dec.  31, 
1900.  Germans  are  allowed  to  settle  in  Switzer- 
land only  when  they  present  a  certificate  of  the 
German  minister  at  Bern  that  they  are  German 
subjects  of  good  personal  character.  Switzer- 
land reserves  the  right  to  permit  the  residence 
of  persons  not  possessing  such  certificates. 
Swiss  citizens  desiring  to  obtain  a  residence  in 
Germany  must  exhibit  documents  sipied  by  the 
Swiss  authorities  proving  their  nationality  and 
respectability.  The  Swiss  Government  can,  if 
it  snould  appear  desirable,  introduce  the  system 
of  issuing  certificates  through  the  minister  at 
Berlin. 

While  the  negotiations  for  the  settlement 
treaty  were  pending,  the  Federal  Council  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislative  Assembly  the  project 
of  a  new  extradition  law.  The  majority  of  the 
extradition  treaties  concluded  in  late  years  be- 
tween European  states  contain  a  clause  making 
attempts  on  the  life  of  a  sovereign  or  head  of  the 
state  or  members  of  his  family  an  extraditable 
offense.  Switzerland  has  hitherto  declined  to  be 
bound  to  deliver  up  political  offenders,  even  if 
guilty  of  attempted  assassination.  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation  the  Federal  Govemnent  went 
much  further  than  the  countries  that  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Germany  and  Russia  to  make 
political  murders  or  attempts  on  the  lives  of 
royalty  extraditable.  The  bul  was  finally  passed 
by  the  National  Council  in  a  modified  form  on 
Dec.  12.  The  law  premises  that  extradition  shall 
not  be  granted  for  political  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. It  will,  however,  be  granted,  although 
the  accused  person  pleads  a  political  motive,  if 
the  offense  has  pre-eminently  the  character  of  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  This  the 
Federal  Tribunal  will  decide  on  investigation  of 
the  facts  of  each  case.  When  extradition  is 
eranted  the  Federal  Council  will  make  it  a  con- 
dition that  the  person  handed  over  shall  not  be 
prosecuted  for  a  political  crime  or  punished  more 
severely  on  account  of  his  political  motive. 

In  December,  under  the  law  of  1889,  the 
Frenchmen  Bernard  and  Weil,  the  Italians 
Petraroya  and  Galleani,  the  Austrian  Rovigo, 
and  the  Bulgarian-  Stoianoff  were  expelled  by 
order  of  the  Federal  Council  for  preaching  polit- 
ical murder  and  the  violent  subversion  of  the 
established  social  order. 


Constitntional  Rerision.  —  The  Federal 
Council  has  decided  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederation  can  at  any  time  be  revised,  either 
as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  its  parts,  and  on  May  20 
it  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  popular  initiative  in 
the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  or  the  insertion  of  new  clauses.  If 
50,000  citizens  possessing  the  right  of  suffrage 
petition  for  a  partial  revision,  the  question  shall 
be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  and  in  case  a 
majority  of  the  voters  approve,  it  shall  be  taken 
in  hand'  by  the  Federal  Assembly. 

Working  Men's  Insurance.  ■— A  system  of 
compulsory  sick  and  accident  insurance  has  been 
approved  by  both  branches  of  the  Federal  As- 
sembly. The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Deu- 
cher,  who  argued  that  State  Socialism  was  the 
only  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  since 
the  civil  responsibility  of  employers  had  helped 
the  men  but  little,  while  it  threatened  ruin  to 
masters.  It  was  calculated  that  500,000  francs 
would  organize  the  institution  and  600,000  francs 
would  be  required  for  annual  management. 

Revolntion  in  Ticino.— On  April  21, 1890, 
the  Federal  Tribunal  ruled  that  it  had  no  juris- 
diction in  the  matter  of  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  alleged  against  the  cantonal  govern- 
ment of  Ticino,  in  the  elections  for  the  Grand 
Council  in  1889.  The  Ultramontanes,  had  in 
February,  before  the  elections  voted  to  remove 
the  names  of  1,200  Protestant  German -speaking 
Switzers  from  the  lists,  and  this  had  been  done  by 
the  Executive.  On  the  following  day  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  resigned  in  oi-der  to  seek 
confinnation  by  a  fresh  election.  The  animosity 
of  the  defeated  Liberal  faction  was  intensified 
by  the  discovery  of  the  peculation  of  nearly 
1,500,000  francs  by  the  treasurer  of  the  canton. 
The  discontent  with  the  local  government  and 
its  supposed  unconstitutional  proceedings  cul- 
minated, on  Sept.  11,  in  the  revolutionary  over- 
throw of  the  Ultramontane  officials  who  had 
been  in  power  continuously  for  fifteen  years.  On 
Aug.  9  tne  Liberals  demanded  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  a  redistribution  of  seats  in  a 
petition  signed  by  10,000. citizens.  The  Govern- 
ment paid  no  attention  to  this  appeal,  although 
the  Constitution  requires  that  a  request  sup- 
ported by  7,000  names  should  be  followed  by  a 
new  election  within  a  month.  The  Liberal 
leaders  organized  their  revolutionary  stroke  with 
secrecy  and  carried  it  out  skillfully  before  their 
purpose  was  suspected.  They  met  at  Bellinzona, 
the  seat  of  government,  on  the  appointed  day, 
took  possession  of  the  arsenal,  armed  their  fol- 
lowers, made  prisoners  of  the  officers  of  the 
Government  that  they  found  in  public  places, 
marched  to  the  Government  Palace,  and  when 
the  members  of  the  Government  inside  refused 
to  open  the  gates  they  battered  them  down.  In 
the  affray  revolver  shots  were  fired,  and  Coun- 
cilor Rossi  was  killed.  The  other  members  of 
the  cantonal  Council  were  arrested.  A  provis- 
ional Government  was  constituted,  consisting  of 
Simen  as  President,  and  Bruni,  Lepori,  Battag- 
lini,  and  Pernucchi  as  Councilors.  A  popu- 
lar Assembly  declared  the  Goveniment  and  the 
Grand  Council  deposed.  In  Lugano,  Mendrisio, 
Chiasso,  Locarno,  and  Brissago  revolutionary 
committees  took  possession  of  the  public  offices. 
The  Federal  Council  sent  a  special  commissioner, 
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Col.  Kdnzli,  to  Bellinzona  with  eztraordinaiy 
powers,  and  on  the  following  morning  1,473 
troops  were  dispatched  from  Bern.  The  revolu- 
tionists paid  no  attention  to  a  proclamation  or- 
dering tne  release  of  the  imprisoned  officials,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
the  transfer  of  all  authority  to  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner. The  Liberals  asserted  that  in  1881 
,  the  election  districts  had  been  arranged  in  a 
way  to  give  t  he  Ul tramontanes  a  majority  in 
spile  of  their  own  numerical  equality  or  superi- 
ority, and  they  insisted  that  a  popular  vote 
should  be  taken  on  Sept.  21  on  the  question  of 
returning  to  the  old  electoral  divisions.  Troops 
were  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  canton  to  prevent 
a  Conservative  counter-revolution,  while  Col. 
KQnzli,  instead  of  forcibly  deposing  the  Provis- 
ional Government,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Radical  leaders,  and  effected  a  compromise 
in  accordance  with  which  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  transferred  to  his  hands  and 
conducted  with  the  advice  of  representatives  of 
both  parties  until  a  general  election  could  be 
held  on  the  question  of  revision.  On  Sept.  14 
the  Provisional  Government  retired.  The  Con- 
servatives, who  were  about  to  march  upon  Bel- 
linzona when  the  Federal  troops  arrived,  were 
incensed  because  Col.  KUnzli,  who  called  into 
his  council  the  Liberal  Deputies  Censi  and  Ga- 
buzzi  and  the  Conservative  Deputies  Galli  and 
Soldati,  forbade  Conservative  gatherings,  and 


they  attempted  to  rise  at  Tesserete  and  Locamo, 
and  more  troops  were  sent  into  the  canton  to 
maintain  order.  Conservatives  who  seized  the 
Gordola  bridge  and  other  armed  bands  of  both 
parties  were  dispersed.  President  Respini  of  the 
late  Government  and  his  associates  made  a  for- 
mal demand  to  be  restored,  and  on  Sept.  18  they 
were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  tne  offices, 
though  Col.  KUnzli  retained  his  extraordinary 
powers.  He  called  a  committee  of  conciliation 
to  consist  of  9  from  each  party,  but  only  3  of 
the  Conservatives  attended.  On  Oct.  5  a  popu- 
lar vote  on  the  revision  question  resulted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Liberals.  On  Oct  16  a  conciliation 
conference  was  opened  at  Bern  with  President 
Kuchonnet  in  the  chair.  The  killing  of  Rossi, 
who  fell  by  a  rifle  ball,  was  traced  to  a  man 
named  Castioni,  who  went  to  England,  where  he 
had  resided  for  many  years.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment asked  for  his  extradition  and  the  Solic- 
itor-General of  the  English  Government,  who 
argued  the  case  for  the  Federal  Council  sug- 
gested that  he  was  actuated  by  revenge,  his 
brother  having  been  killed  by  Conservatives  in  a 
recent  political  disturbance.  The  English  judges 
decided  that  no  prima  facte  case  showing  private 
motives  was  maae  out  and  denied  the  extradi- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  killing  of  Rossi  was 
a  political  offense,  in  that  it  occurrea  in  the  midst 
01  a  revolutionary  rising  amounting  to  insurrec- 
tion and  civil  war. 


TENNESSEE,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  June  1,  1796;  area,  43,050  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  de- 
cennial census  since  admission,  was:  105,602  in 
1800;  261,727  in  1810;  422,771  in  1820;  681,904 
in  1830;  829,210  in  1840:  1,002,717  in  1850; 
1,109,801  in  1860;  1,258,520  in  1870;  1,542,359 
in  1880;  1,767,518  in  1890.    Capital,  Nashville. 

Ooyernmeiit. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Robert  L. 
Taylor,  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles 
A.  Miller;  Treasurer  and  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, M.  F.  House;  Comptroller,  J.  W.  Allen; 
Attorney-General,  G.  W.  Pickle  ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Frank  M.  Smith  ; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Statistics,  and 
Mines,  B.  M.  Hord ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Peter  Turney ;  Associate  Justices, 
W.  C.  Caldwell.  B.  L.  Snodgrass,  H.  H.  Lurton, 
and  W.  C.  Folkes,  who  died  on  May  17,  and  was 
succeeded  by  W.  D.  Beard  until  the  August  elec- 
tion, when  benjamin  J.  Lea  was  chosen  by  the 
people  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Finances. — The  funded  State  debt  on  Dec. 
20,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $14.- 
110,900.  There  also  remained  outstanding  an 
unfunded  balance  of  the  old  debt  amounting  to 
12,239,000,  which  the  holders  have  hitherto  re- 
fused to  exchange  for  funding  bonds,  making 
the  total  permanent  indebtedness  $16,349,900. 
To  meet  the  interest  accruing  thereon,  the  State 
has  been  obliged  for  several  years  to  procure 
temporary  loans,  of  which  the  amount  outstand- 
ing on  Doc.  20  was  $459,797.10.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  ordinary  revenues  were  more 


than  sufficient  to  support  the  State  government 
and  to  meet  the  entire  interest  charge.  For  the 
two  years  ending  Dec.  20,  the  regular  receipts 
exceeded  those  oi  the  preceding  biennial  period 
by  $416,508.78. 

The  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  for 
1890  was  $347,508,105,  an  increase  of  about 
$25,000,000  over  the  valuation  of  1889.  The 
rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  is  30  cents, 
and  for  education  15  cents  on  each  $100. 

CoimtjT  Debts. — The  total  debt  of  Tennessee 
counties  in  1890  was  $2,237,659,  a  decrease  of 
$822,886  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total,  all  except 
$170,868  is  a  bonded  debt.  Half  of  the  counties 
have  no  debt. 

Legislative  Sessions.— On  Feb.  11  Gov.  Tay- 
lor issued  a  proclamation  calling  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  meet  at  Nashville  on  Feb. 
24.  The  ballot-reform  law  of  1889  was  re-enacted 
at  this  session,  with  such  additions  and  altera- 
tions as  were  necessary  to  cure  obvious  defects. 
Its  provisions  are  now' applicable  to  all  counties 
having  70,000  inhabitants  or  over,  and  to  all 
cities  having  9,000  inhabitants  or  over,  accord- 
ing to  any  Federal  census,  and  not  merely  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1880.  Any  person  who 
does  not  obtain  a  place  on  the  official  ballot,  but 
who  desires  to  be  a  candidate,  may  have  tickets 
printed  bearing  his  name,  which  may  bo  dis- 
tributed to  voters  at  the  polling  places  for  use 
by  them  as  a  guide  in  writing  tne  name  of  the 
candidate  on  the  official  ballot.  The  registra- 
tion law  of  1889  was  also  re-enacted  with  amend- 
ments necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  ballot-reform  act.      Its  provisions  are  now 
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applicable  to  all  counties  of  70,000  inhabitants 
or  over,  and  to  all  cities,  towns,  and  civil  districts 
having  2,500  inhabitants  or  over,  according  to 
any  Federal  census.  An  act  was  also  passed,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution,' requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
for  the  preceding  vear  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing.   Other  acts  of  the  session  were- as  follow : 

To  enable  the  city  of  Chattanooga  to  issue  bonds 
for  public  improvements  on  streets  and  sewers,  and 
to  create  a  board  of  public  works  for  that  city. 

Enlarging  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville (several  acts). 

To  abolish  James  County,  and  to  restore  the  terri- 
tory embraced  therein  to  the  counties  of  Bradley  and 
Hamilton,  to  which  it  formerlv  belonged. 

Empowering  the  city  of  (/hattanooga  to  subscribe 
for  $109,000  of  the  capital  stock  of.  the  Chattanooga, 
Bome,  and  Columbus  Kailroad. 

Pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  passed  March- 
13,  final  adjournment  of  the  session  was  reached 
at  noon  on  March  15,  but  the  members  were  im- 
mediately called  together  for  a  second  special 
session  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor.  The 
only  business  that  he  proposed  was  to  extend  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  taxing  district  of  Shelby 
County.  Such*  an  act  was  passed  on  March  18, 
and  both  Houses  adjourned. 

Population. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

iBcrmM. 

Anderson 

10,820 

26.025 

9,780 

^617 

15,986 

12,124 

10,005 

11,859 

22,108 

10,019 

7,956 

18,878 

6;987 
14,808 
12,894 
14,109 

4,588 
79,026 

8,498 
14,818 
12,460 
15,118 
81,871 

^941 
17,178 
82,685 
86,014 
12,884 
24,005 

4,592 
10.187 
28,642 

9,098 
22,921 
14,798 
20,610 
26,058 
17,480 
22,142 
12,095 

4,295 
11,879 
12,008 

5,187 
15,846 

7,766 
89,124 

8,963 

l^l28 

24,789 
11,280 

6,184 
17,589 
18,607 
18.4S6 
12,197 
28,680 
18,889 

8,845 

9,069 
15,108 

7,260 
16,528 
18,827 
15,146 

5,876 
108,174 

8,996 

.     15,650 

18,645 

19,878 

28..S78 

5,226 
18,929 
85,859 
84,957 
18,196 
26,614 

6,845 
11.418 
53,482 
10^2 
21,029 
17,698 
22,246 
28,558 
16,886 
21,070 
14.499 

5,890 
11,720 
18,325 

4.908 
16,478 

8,-yv8 

59,.W7 
6,804 

4,808 

Bedfonl    

•  1,286 

Benton 

1,460 

Bledsoe 

617 

Blount 

1,604 

Bradley      

1.488 

Campbell 

8,481 

Cannon 

838 

Carroll 

1,527 

Carter. 

8,370 

Cheatham 

889 

Chester 

9,069 

Claiborne 

Clay 

1,730 
•278 

Cocke 

1,716 

Coffee 

988 

Crockett 

Cumberland  

1,087 

888 

Davidson 

Decator 

29,148 
497 

DeKalb 

687 

Dickson 

1,185 

Dyer 

4.760 

Fayette  

♦2,998 

Fentress 

♦715 

Franklin 

Gibson 

1,751 
8,174 

Giles    

♦1,057 

Grainger 

812 

Greene 

2,609 

Grundy 

1,753 

Hamblen 

1.281 

Hamilton.             

29,»40 

Hancock 

1,244 

HardeiPftn 

♦  1,892 

Hardin 

2,906 

Hawkins 

1,686 

♦2,496 

Henderson 

Henry 

♦1,094 
♦  1,072 

Hickman • 

2.404 

Houbton 

1,096 

Humphreys 

Jackson              

841 
1.817 

♦  284 

682 

Johnson 

1,092 

Knox 

20.488 

Lake 

1,886 

Lauderdale... 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

London 

Macon 

McMtnn 

McNairy 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Boone 

Bubertson..   . 
Rutherford... 

Scott 

Sequatchie  . . . 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

btewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner  

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren... 

Warren 

Washington . . 

Wayne 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson... 
Wilson 


1880. 

1890. 

14.918 

18,756 

10,888 

12,286 

2,181 

2,556 

26,960 

27,882 

9,14« 

9,278 

9,821 

l(»,b78 

15,064 

17,890 

17,271 

16,610 

80,874 

80.497 

10,910 

1^411 

19,269 

18,906 

89,904 

8aii2 

7117 

6.980 

14,288 

16,829 

28,481 

29,697 

6,288 

6,975 

6,156 

7,689 

22,912 

27,278 

12,168 

12,089 

7,174 

7,785 

4,786 

7,269 

8,861 

11,501 

13,688 

7,078 

12,647 

15,287 

17.418 

18,861 

20,078 

86,741 

85,097 

6,021 

9,794 

2,666 

8,027 

16,641 

18,761 

78,480 

112.740 

17,799 

18,404 

12,690 

12,198 

18^821 

20,879 

28,625 

28,668 

21,088 

24,271 

6,646 

6,860 

8,645 

4,619 

10,260 

11,459 

2,983 

2,868 

14,079 

14,418 

16,181 

20.864 

11J801 

11,471 

24,688 

28,965 

11,176 

12.848 

28,818 

26,821 

28,747 
1,542,869 

27,148 

1,767,618 

8.S38 

1,908 

874 

422 

126 

1,657 

2,826 

♦1,761 

♦877 

4,601 

♦858 

♦1,792 

♦187 

1,046 

1,216 

*  258 

2,488 

4,861 

♦114 

611 

4,786 

1,092 

2,182 

^674 

2,181 

1,217 

♦1,644 

8,778 


84,310 

605 

♦497 

2,566 

48 

8,288 

♦796 

974 

1.199 

♦70 

884 

4,178 

170 

4,417 

1,172 

♦  1,992 

♦  1,599 


♦  Decrease. 

Education. — The  following  public-school  sta- 
tistics, covering  the  school  year  ending  June  80, 
1889,  are  reported  by  the  State  Superintendent : 
Children  of  school  age  (between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years),  white  males  257,879,  white  females 
244,751,  colored  males  85,019,  colored  females 
84,455,  total  671,604;  pupils  enrolled,  404,307; 
average  daily  attendance,  266,454 ;  average  length 
of  school  year  in  days,  85 ;  teachers  employed, 
7,561;  average  montHly  wages;  $80.40;  schools 
—white  5,377,  colored  1,496,  total  6,873;  school- 
houses,  5,701 ;  erected  during  the  year,  258.  The 
balance  of  school  money  on  hand  July  1, 1888, 
was  1488,539.28.  There  were  received  during  the 
year  from  the  State  $139,240.31 ;  from  the  coun- 
ties, $1,247,386.77;  from  all  other  sources,  $181,- 
549.28,  making  the  total  receipts  $2,006,715.64. 
The  total  expenditures,  including  $1,059,440.57 
for  salaries  of  teachers  and  $89,613.06  for  build- 
ings and  repairs,  amounted  to  $1,295,279.85, 
leaving  a  balance  on  Jupe  30, 1889,  of  $711,- 
435.79.  Durinff  the  same  year  1,125  private 
schools  reported  42,957  pupils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  27,374,  with  1,492  teachers. 

Penitentiary. — On  Dec.  1  there  were  1,468 
prisoners  in  the  State  Penitentiary,  of  whom 
314  were  in  the  main  prison  at  Nashville,  375 
at  Tracy  City,  306  at  Inman,  102  at  Morrow's 
Farm,  163  at  Oliver  Springs,  72  at  Etna,  and 
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136  at  Coal  Creek.  The  number  in  confinement 
on  Dec.  1,  1888,  was  1'363,  the  increase  for  the 
two  years  being  105.  Late  in  October  nearly  all 
the  workshops  and  several  cottages  connected 
with  the  prison  buildings  at  Nashville  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  involving  a  loss  of  about  $45,000, 
which  was  covered  by  insurance. 

PoliticaL— A  Governor  for  the  term  of  ti^o 
years,  and  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  suc- 
ceed Justice  Folkes,  deceased,  were  to  be  chosen 
on  a  general  State  ticket  this  year.  For  the 
gubernatorial  oflRce  the  Prohibitionists  in  State 
convention  at  Nashville,  on  June  4,  nominated 
David  C.  Kelly,  on  a  platform  that  included  the 
following: 

The  fact  that  more  than  100,000  voters  in  the  State 
are  illiterate  shows  that  the  State  school  system  is  not 
meeting  the  demands  of  sate  government. 

We  arraign  the  Democracy,  the  dominant  party 
in  the  State,  for  the  non-enforcement  of  law  against 
gambling,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors,  drunk- 
ards, and  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  amended  and 
enforced  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  our  coun- 
try of  contract  labor,  convicts,  inmates  of  dependent 
institutions,  and  others  physically  incapacitated  for 
self-support. 

No  person  should  be  allowed  to  vote  who  has  not 
been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  ten  years,  and  can 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes  in  English. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention,  which  met 
at  Nashville  on  July  17,  nominated  John  P.  Bu- 
chanan for  Governor  on  the  twenty-sixth  ballot. 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  State  Parmer's  Alliance, 
and  the  candidate  of  that  organization.  For  the 
judicial  office  the  convention  nominated  Benja- 
min J.  Lea.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the 
platform : 

We  demand  a  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  and  also 
of  paper,  convertible  into  coin  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  and  we  demand  the  free  coinage  of  silver  on 
the  basis  originally  fixed  by  law,  and  that  it  and  the 
gold  dollar  shall  be  equally  a  unit  of  value. 

Good  public  roads  we  regard  as  a  necessity  to  the 
rapid  and  steady  development  of  our  State,  and^  we 
favor  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  their  establish- 
ment. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  at  Nashville, 
on  July  30,  nominated  Lewis  T.  Baxter  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  adopted  a  platform  containing  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  denounce  the  administration  of  the  Democrats 
of  this  State  as  weak,  short-siffhted,  non-progressive 
and  unpatriotic.  It  has  failed  during  peace  and  pros- 
perity among  the  people  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion ;  it  has  permitted  our  State  debt  to  be  increased : 
it  has  injured  our  public  credit  abroad  ;  it  has  forced 
upon  the  people  and  is  maintaining  the  infamous  peni- 
tentiary lease  monstrosity,  which  is  a  disgrace  upon 
our  civilization  and  a  blight  upon  the  prosperity  of 
every  community  wherever  operated.  It  has,  oy  a 
system  of  mean  and  oppressive  election  laws  discnm- 
inated  in  every  instance  ajrainst  the  poor  and  illiter- 
ate citizen  of  the  State.     They  force  the  poor  man  to 


will  exempt  from  taxation  $1,000  on  valuation,  whether 
real  or  personal. 

We  favor  the  passage  of  a  law  which  will  require 
the  sevend  counties  to  keep  up  the  public  roads  by 
the  labor  of  all  convicts  in  this  State  convicted  of 
minor  felonies,  thereby  reducing  to  that  extent  the 
burdens  of  taxation  from  the  people,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  preventing  convict  labor  from  competing  with 
the  honest  labor  of  the  country. 

For  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  was  W.  M.  Smith.  The  election 
for  this  office  occurred  on  Aug.  7,  and  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  B.  J.  Lea,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, by  a  large  majoritv.  At  the  November 
election  Buchanan  was  elected  Governor  bv  a 
vote  of  113,649  to  76,081  for  Baxter,  and  11,082 
for  Kelly.  Members  of  the  State  Legislature 
were  chosen  at  this  election  as  follow :  Senate, 
Democrats  25,  Kepublicans  8 ;  House,  Democrats 
79,  Republicans  20. 

In  tne  congressional  districts  2  Republican 
and  8  Democratic  Congressmen  were  elected,  a 
gain  of  1  seat  by  the  Democrats. 

TERRY,  ALFRED  HOWE,  military  officer, 
born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  10,  1827 ;  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  16,  1890.  He  removed 
at  an  early  age  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  Yale 


E' 


ay  his  poll  tax  before  he  exercises  the  right  to  cast 
is  vote,  but  say  nothing  about  the  rich  man's  prop- 


erty tax. 

It  has  by  an  unjust  system  of  double  taxation  crip- 
pled and  destroyed  the  business  of  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens, driven  capital  from  our  State,  and  retarded  the 
growth  of  business  enterprises  all  over  the  State. 

Believins:  that  the  small  property  owners  bear  an 
unjust  proportion  of  the  burden  o^  taxation,  we  are 
in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 


ALFRED  HOWR  TRRRT. 

Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1849.  About  the  time  he  began  practicing  he 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  State  militia, 
and  in  1854,  when  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment,  He  neld  the 
office  of  clerk  in  the  Superior  and  Supreme 
Courts  till  1860.  In  1858,  while  on  a  vacation, 
he  spent  much  time  inspecting  and  studying  the 
defenses  and  battle  fields  of  the  Crimea,  the  im- 
portant fortifications  of  England  and  France,  and 
the  military  systems  of  Europe.  In  response  to 
President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  three-months* 
volunteers,  he  tendered  the  services  of  himself 
and  his  regiment,  was  mustered  into  the  service 
May  7, 1861,  and  commanded  the  regiment  in  the 
first  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  was  mustered  out 
of  service  on  Aug.  7,  organized  the  Seventh  Con- 
necticut Infantry,  and  re-entered  the  service  as 
it«  colonel,  Sept.  17.  In  the  volunteer  army  he 
was  promoted  brigadier-general,  April  25,  1862 ; 
brevetted  major-general  Aug.  26, 1864;  appoint- 
ed major-general  provisionally  Jan.  15,  1865: 
commissioned  in  full  rank  April  20,  following; 
and  .was  mustered  out  of  service  Sept.  1,  1866. 
In  the  regular  army  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
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general  Jan.  15, 1865 ;'  was  promoted  major-gen- 
eral March  8. 1886 :  and  was  retired  for  disability 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  April  5,  1888.  He 
was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers  Aug. 
26, 1864,  for  meritorious  and  distinguished  serv- 
ices during  the  war,  and  major-general  in  the 
regular  army  March  13, 1866,  for  the  capture  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

After  taking  the  field  the  second  time,  he 
commanded  his  regiment  at  the  capture  of  Port 
Roval,  S.  C,  taking  possession  of  Fort  Walker ; 
and  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  his  regiment 
operated  five  mortar  batteries,  and  after  the  sur- 
render occupied  the  works.  On  Mav  28,  1862, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  oi  the  First 
Brigade,  Benham's  division,  Army  of  the  South. 
He  took  part  in  the  action  at  Pocotaligo  and  the 
early  operations  against  Charleston,  commanded 
the  forces  on  Morris  Island  during  the  siege  of 
Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner,  and  afterward  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  northern  district 
of  the  Department  of  the  South,  including  the 
islands  in  Charleston  harbor.  Early  in  1864  he 
was  transferred  to  Virginia  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Tenth 
Army  Corps,  under  Gen.  Quincy  A.  Gillmore, 
with  whom  he  had  served  in  South  Carolina. 
In  this  campaign  he  participated  in  the  actions 
at  Chester  Station,  Drury's  Bluff,  Bermuda 
Hundred,  Fussell's  Mills,  Deep  Bottom,  those  on 
the  Newmarket,  Darbytown,  and  Williamsburg 
roads ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  In  De- 
cember, 1864,  his  corps  was  merged  into  the 
Twenty-fourth  Armv  Corps,  and  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  its  ^irst  Division.  In  the  same 
month  an  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  which 
commanded  the  sea  approaches  to  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  by  an  expedition  under  Gen  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  i-esulted  in  failure.  Gen.  Grant  was  de- 
termined to  secure  the  works,  and  ordered  Gen. 
Terry  to  prepare  a  second  expedition  in  co-oper- 
ation witn  Admiral  Porter,  and  renew  the  at- 
tempt. Gen.  Terry  received  his  orders  on  Jan. 
2,  1865,  and  on  the  12th  was  at  the  point  of 
rendezvous  agreed  upon  with  Admiral  Porter. 
The  naval  commander  gathered  a  fleet  of  44 
vessels,  mounting  more  than  500  guns,  and  ap- 
proached the  works.  At  the  appointed  time 
Gen.  Terry  landed  his  troops  5  miles  above  the 
fort,  and,  unknowingly,  directly  in  front  of  a 
division  of  Confederates  under  Gen.  Robert  F. 
Hoke.  In  preparation  for  a  siege  he  began 
constructing  in  trench  men  ts,  but  a  reconnais- 
sance convinced  him  of  the  impracticability  of  a 
siege  in  midwinter,  and  he  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  the  works  by  a  sudden  as- 
sault under  fire  of  the  fleet.  At  eleven  o*cloek 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Admiral  Porter 
opened  flre  on  the  fort,  and  within  an  hour  and 
a  half  threw  more  than  20,000  shots  against  it. 
Gen.  Terry  sent  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Newton 
M.  Curtis  to  a  point  200  yards  from  the  western 
side  of  the  northern  face  of  the  fort,  and  pushed 
forward  to  a  supporting  distance  the  remainder 
of  Gen.  Ames's  division.  At  3.30  p.m.  Gen. 
Terry  signaled  Admiral  Porter  that  he  was 
ready  for  the  assault.  The  fleet  reopened  flre  to 
divert  attention  from  the  point  of  land  attack, 
and  the  army  advanced,  wtille  a  force  of  2,000 
sailors  and  marines  from  the  fleet  rushed  toward 
the  eastern  side  of  the  face  of  the  fort.    Hand-to- 


hand  fighting  of  the  most  desperate  character 
ensued,  the  Confederates  retreating  slowly  from 
one  traverse  to  another.  By  five  o'clock  0  of 
the  traverses  of  the  fort  were  captured ;  by  nine 
o'clock  2  more  were  carried ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
Gen.  Terry  received  the  surrender  of  the  works 
with  1,971  men  and  112  officers,  besides  an  im- 
mense amount  of  artillery,  small  anus,  and  ammu- 
nition. His  loss  was  88  killed  and  503  wounded. 
For  this  great  victoir  Gen.  Terry  received  pro- 
motion, the  personal  congratulations  of  Gen. 
Grant,  and  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  occupation  of  Wilmington  and  all 
the  other  works  defending  it  soon  followed.  In 
April,  1865,  Gen.  Terry  co-operated  with  Gen. 
Sherman  in  North  Carolina,  and  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Richmond  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Virginia.  After  the  war 
he  commanded  the  Departments  of  Dakota  and 
the  South,  and  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri, with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  While 
commanding  the  Department  of  Dakota  he  led 
the  expedition,  in  1876,  against  the  Sioux  Indi- 
ans under  Sitting  Bull  (q.  v,  in  this  volume),  and 
drove  the  hostiles  to  seek  refuge  in  Canada. 

TEXAS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the 
Union  Dec.  29,  1845  ;  area,  265,780  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial 
census  since  admission,  was:  212.592  in  1850; 
604,215  in  1860;  818,759  in  1870:  1,591,749  in 
1880 ;  and  2,235,528  in  1890.    Capital,  Austin. 

OoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Lawrence  S. 
Ross,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  T.  B. 
Wheeler;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  M.  Moore; 
Treasurer,  Frank  R.  Lubbock;  Comptroller, 
John  D.  McCall;  Attorney-General,  James  S. 
^^ggl  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Oscar  H.  Cooper,  who  resigned  in  August  and 
was  succeedea  by  H.  Carr  Pritchett;  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Ijand  Ofllce,  R.  M.  Hall ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  W. 
Stay  ton;  Associate  Justices,  Reuben  R.  Gaines 
and  John  L.  Henry;  Commission  of  Appeals, 
Presiding  Judge,  Walter  Acker,  Judges,  W.  E. 
Collard  and  Edwin  M.  Ilobbv;  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Presiding  Judge,  John  P,  White,  Judges, 
James  M.  Hurt  and  Samuel  A.  Willson. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  State  treasury 
for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1890  (including  the 
balance  from  the  preceding  year),  were  $2,685,- 
171.61,  and  the  disbursements  1 1,908,727.43, 
leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $618,622.66  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  Comptroller  estimates  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  next  two  years  at  $4,926,622.66, 
and  disbursements  for  alfpurposes  $4,205,598.02, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Aug.  81,  1892,  of 
$721,089.04. 

Nearly  all  of  the  State  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  ad  valorem  tax  on  property.  For  1890  the 
rate  was  20  cents  on  eacn  $100,  and  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  taxable  property  was  $782,121,- 
883.  There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year 
in  the  State  debt,  which  remains  at  $4,487*730. 
Of  this  sum  $8,017,100  is  held  by  the  State  in 
various  permanent  funds,  and  $1,220,630  is  held 
bv  individuals. 

'County  Debts.  — The  total  debt  of  Texas 
counties  in  1890  was  $6,678,563,  an  increase  of 
$4,179,276  in  ten  years.  Of  this  total,  $6,166,072 
is  a  bonded  debt  and  $512,491  a  floating  debt. 
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Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compare<l 
with  the  population  in  1880 : 


AndereoD  .  . . . 

Andrews , 

Angelina 

Aransas 

Archer 

Armstrong. . . . 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bandera. 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosquo 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Brazos 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

Brown 

Buchel 

Burleson 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass 

Castro 

Cliambers 

Cherokee 

Childress 

CUy 

Coke 

Coleman 

CoIUn 

Collinirsworth . 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho. 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crane 

Crockett 

Crosby .  

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith.... 

Delta 

Denton 

DeWltt 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

Eastland 

Ector 

Edwards 

Ellis 

El  Paso 

Encinal 

Erath 

Falk 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd.. 

Foley 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston 

Garza , 

Gillespie 


18S0. 


1739d 


996 

696 

81 

4,217 

14,429 

2,108 

17,215 

715 

2,293 

20,518 

80,470 

8,588 

85 

11,217 

10.965 

9,774 

18,576 

""n 

6,414 

'  9.248 
6,855 

11,757 
1,789 
8,458 

14.960 
5,981 

Vmm 

*  2,i87 

16,728 

25 

5,045 

'8,608 

25,988 

6 

16,678 

^546 

8,608 

800 

20,891 

10^4 

24 

"i27 


1890. 


88,488 

24 

88 

6,597 

18,148 

10,082 

28 

665 

160 

5,782 

4,S55 

' '  266 
21,294 
8,845 

1,902 
11,796 
16.240 
2^ft0l 
27,996 
186 
8 

*  9,880 

5.2S9 

14,921 

2,180 

8 

24,121 

86 

^228 


20,928 

8,528 

24 

24 

6,806 

1,067 

1,824 

828 

2,101 

1,605 

944 

918 

6.459 

2,242 

17,850 

8,480 

8,782 

1,624 

20,786 

8,521 

2,505 

1,8S0 

8,720 

1,422 

88,297 

12,779 

49,266 

18,796 

4,685 

1,05« 

29 

♦6 

14,157 

2,940 

20,267 

9,802 

11,506 

1,782 

16,660 

8,074 

710 

710 

♦12 

11,859 

2,945 

807 

807 

18,001 

8.758 

10,721 

8,866 

15,769 

4,012 

815 

♦924 

5,484 

1.981 

14,424 

♦586 

6,624 

693 

856 

856 

22,664 

^880 

9 

0 

2,241 

54 

22.975 

6,252 

1,175 

1,150 

7,508 

2,468 

2,059 

2,069 

6,0S9 

2,485 

86,786 

10,758 

857 

851 

19,512 

2,S89 

6,898 

852 

16,898 

7,7as 

1,060 

25J> 

24,696 

4.805 

16,816 

5,892 

240 

226 

15 

16 

194 

67 

846 

264 

76 

75 

67,042 

88,664 

222 

198 

179 

141 

9,117 

8,520 

21,289 

8,146 

14.807 

4,226 

295 

267 

1,049 

884 

1,056 

896 

7,598 

1,866 

10,848 

6,438 

224 

224 

1,962 

1,696 

81,774 

10,480 

15,678 

11,888 

1.022 

♦880 

21,515 

9,719 

20,706 

4,466 

88,709 

18.208 

81.481 

8.485 

2.996 

.   2,860 

529 

626 

16 

16 

10,586 

1,206 

6.4H1 

1,201 

15,1)87 

1.066 

8.112 

982 

69 

60 

81,476 

7,855 

14 

♦22 

7,028 

1.800 

6la«aoock.. 

Goliad 

Gonzales . . . 

Gray 

Grayson  . . . 
Greer 

g«Rg 

Grimes 

Guadalupe . 


HaU , 

Hamilton 

Hansford. . . , 
Hardeman . , 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison . . . . 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays. 

Hemphill. . . . 
Henaerson . . 
Hidalgo  .... 

Hill 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston  . . . . 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson.. 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

J<^  Davis... 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes 

KanAnan.... 
Kendall...   . 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

Kin,? 

Kinney 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampastts... 
La  Salle...   . 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone... 
Lipscomb . . . 
Live  Oak.... 


Loving 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

McCuUoch 

McLennan 

McMuUen.... 

Madison 

Marion , 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda  . . . . 

Maverick 

Medina 

Menard  

Midland 

Milam 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Montague 

Montgomery . 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Kacogdoches . 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces. 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orange 


1880. 


1890. 


2U6 

2U8 

^882 

^9lo 

78 

14,840 

18,016 

«,176 

56 

208 

147 

88,108 

68,211 

15,1«« 



5,88^^ 

&jm 

8.580 

9,402 

872 

16,608 

21,812 

2.700 

12,202 

15,217 

Ml^ 

721 

721 

86 

708 

667 

6,865 

9,279 

2,914 

18 

188 

115 

60 

&904 

8,854 

1,870 

8,956 

2,086 

27,985 

87,249 

0,264 

26,177 

26.721 

1,644 

100 

252 

158 

48 

1,665 

1,617 

TJb^A 

11,852 

«,7>7 

149 

519 

870 

9,785 

12,285 

2;&so 

4,847 

6.684 

2,187 

16,564 

27,588 

11,029 

lS!461 

7J581 

1,456 

20,572 

5,111 

16,702 

19,860 

2,666 

50 

1,210 

1,160 

17,280 

81,885 

14,656 

60 

58 

6 

870 

870 

6,626 

9,740 

8J14 

2,728 

8,281 

658 

6,779 

6,502 

•187 

.. 

1,894 

1,894 

8,489 

6,867 

2.868 

17,911 

22,818 

4,4» 

646 

8,797 

8.251 

8,270 

8,687 

867 

15.448 

21,598 

6.150 

2,768 

8^19 

1,046 

92 

824 

282 

2.168  , 

4,445 

«J77 

1,848 

2,284 

801 

40 

178 

138 

4,487 

8,781 

♦706 

77 

1,184 

1JB7 

27,198 

87.802 

10,109 



4 

4 

5,421 

7,565 

2.144 

789 

2.189 

1J850 

18,641 

21,887 

8,246 

a.987  ' 

11,962 

8,015 

12.817  , 

18,841 

1.024 

4.999 

4,280 

•769 

16,246  1 

21,678 

6.482 

69 ; 

682 

568 

1,994 

1065 

61 

4,962 

6,750 

1,797 

8 

8 

26 

88 

8 

9 

24  1 

15 

1.688  , 

8,205  : 

1.672 

26.984  : 

89,204 

12,270 

701 

1.088 

887 

5,895 

8.512 

8,117 

10.988 

10,888 

♦121 

12 

264 

2SS 

2,665 

M66  , 

2,518 

8,940 

8.985 

45 

2,967 

8,»S 

781 

4,492 

6,780 

IJSS 

1,289 

1,207 

♦82 



1,088 

1.0® 

18,650 

24.m 

6.114 

5,480 

5.480 

117 

2.059 

1,942 

11,257  , 

18,868 

7>»6 

10,154  1 

11,765 

1.611 

1 

16 

15 

6,082  1 

6,580 

1,548 

24 

189 

115 

11,590  ! 

15^984 

4,894 

21.702  i 

26,878 

4,671 

4,850 

4.650 

291 

640 

1,578 

088 

7,678 

8,098 

490 

198 

19S 

287 

270 

♦IT 

2,W8  1 

4,770 

1,882 
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Pblo  Pinto 

Pftnola 

Fttrker 

Ptamer 

PecoB 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Bains 

Kaodall 

Bed  River. 

Beeves 

BefUglo 

Boberts 

Bobertson 

Bock  wall 

Bnnnels 

Bosk 

Sabine 

San  Augnstine. . 

San  Jacinto 

San  Patricio.... 

San  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackelford  . . . . 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr.. 

Stephens 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terry 

Throckmorton . . 

Titus 

Tom  Green 

Travis 

Trinity.  

Tjrlcr 

Upshur 

Upton 

Fvalde 

Val  Verde 

Van  Zandt 

Victoria 

Walker. 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler. 

Wichita 

Wilharsrer 

Williamson 

Wilson ... 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Toakum 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavalla 


1890. 


d,886 

8,820 

12,219 

14,828 

16,870 

21,682 
1,826 

1,807 

7,189 

10,882 

28 

849 

2,878 

1,698 

8,085 

8,909 

8 

187 

17,194 

21,462 

1,247 

1,586 

1,289 

82 

826 

22,888 

26.606 

2,984 

6,972 

980 

8,182 

18,986 

18,669 

4,161 

4,969 

6,084 

6.688 

6,186 

7,860 

1,010 

1,812 

6^24 

6,621 

166 

102 

1,416 

2,087 

2,012 

9,628 

14,866 

71 

28,824 

21.868 

2,649 

8,411 

8,804 

10,052 

4,726 

4,926 

104 

1,024 

658 

4 

100 

24,671 

41.142 

1,786 

^1? 

.902 

711 

6,960 

8,190 

8,615 

M62 

27,028 

87,019 

4,916 

7,648 

5,825 

10,877 

10,266 

12,695 

62 

2.641 

8,804 



2,874 

12,619 

•  16,225 

6.289 

8,787 

12,024 

12,874 

9,024 

10,888 

77 

29,161 

27,566 

6,278 

16,664 

4,649 

7.684 

612 

778 

488 

4,881 

126 

7.092 

1^165 

26,878 

7,118 

10,666 
18 

16,601 

24,184 

11,212 

18,982 

*  4.726 

6,049 

8,686 

8,562 

410 

1,097 

InerMM. 


Summary  of  district  counties : 


2,486 
2,109 
6,812 
7 
♦481 
f  8,148 

821 
♦1,175 

874 

184 
4,268 
1,247 
♦846 

294 
4,128 
2,988 
2,202 
♦427 

808 
1,604 
1,174 

802 
1,297 

166 
1,818 

♦26 

4,842 

71 

6,461 

762 
1,748 

201 

920 

668 

96 

16,471 

6,210 

21 

191 
2,281 
1,587 
9,991 
2,788 
5,062 
2,429 
62 
1,268 
2,874 
8,606 
2,448 

860 
1,864 
77 
1,596 
11,291 
8,086 

266 

4,898 

6,96fr 

10,728 

8,687 

18 

7,588 

2,72$ 

4 

828 

•74 

687 


Total I  1,591,749  |  2,286,628  |     648,774 

*  Decrease. 

Education. — The  following  figures  present  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  public  scnools  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Summary  of  community  counties : 


I888-'89. 

I880-*00. 

School  communities. 

8.858 

181.888 

149 

$899,874 

$864,247 

$22,204 

4,870 

Schools  taught 

4.487 

Ayera^  term  in  months 

4-88 

Scholastic  population 

188.099 

School  houses  built  in  one  year.. . 
School  ftind  apportioned 

'  181 
$908,889 
$861,628 

$24,282 

School  ftand  paid  teachers 

Private  ftind  paid  teachers 

School  districts 

Schools  taught 

Avenge  term  in  months  . 

Total  enrolled 

School  ftmd  apportioned . . 
School  fVmd  paid  teachers 
Private  ftmd  paid  teachers 

Summary  of  cities ; 


I888-*80.    1889-*00. 


8,682 

4,662 

6 

218,786 

$1,068,880 

$962,887 

$47,486 


8.681 

4.628 

601 

226,970 

$1,077,168 

$981,788 

$47,488 


92,116 

68,190 

7  86 

$8,068,966 

Counties''  permanent  Aind I    $8,828,240 


Scholastic  popuhktion . . 

Enrollment 

Average  school  term  In  months.. 
Total  expenditures. . 


1888-*80. 


1889-*90. 


86,729 

69,766 

7-62 

$8,178,295 

$8,421,680 


The  available  school  fund,  from  which  a  semi- 
annual apportionment  is  made  to  the  counties 
for  the  support  of  schools,  is  derived  principally 
from  a  State  school  tax  of  12^  cents  on  eacn 
$100,  from  one  fourth  of  all  occupation  taxes, 
and  from  the  poll  tax.  For  1889  the  apportion- 
ment from  this  fund  was  at  the  rate  of  $4  for 
each  child  of  school  age,  and  there  remained  a 
balance  in  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
$54,2^-35.  For  1890  the  receipts  were  so  large 
that  an  apportionment  of  $4.50  for  each  child 
was  possible  for  that  year.  The  balance  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  $40,266.76. 

The  State  supports  a  normal  school  for  white 
pupils  at  Huntsville,  at  which  the  enrollment 
lor  the  past  year  was  about  300,  and  a  similar 
school  for  colored  pupils  at  Prairie  View,  where 
155  pupils  attended  during  the  same  year.  The 
State  University  and  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  are  well  attended. 

Charities.— At  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
144  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year  ending 
Aug.  81.  The  amount  expended  for  support  was 
$85,559.58,  and  for  improvements  $5,829.08. 

There  were  214  pupils  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  year,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  177.  At  the  Institute  for  the  Colored 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  64  pupils  were  enrolled 
during  the  year.  The  expenditures  for  the  last 
biennial  period  were  $24,552.48.  The  State  Or- 
phan Asylum  has  furnished  a  home  for  54  chil- 
dren during  the  last  two  years  and  has  cost  the 
State  $20,843.58. 

Prisons.— The  report  of  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary for  the  two  years  ending  Oct  81,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Convicts  on  Nov.  1, 1888,  3,302;  admitted 
during  the  period,  2,012;  discharged,  2,115;  re- 
maining on  Oct.  81,  1890,  3,199.  The  State  de- 
rived a  net  profit  of  $177,066.53  from  the  insti- 
tution during  the  period.  A  part  of  the  prison- 
ers are  employed  at  various  industries  in  or 
about  the  prison  buildings,  or  on  farms  owned 
by  the  State,  while  others  are  leased  to  individu- 
als for  farm  work  and  for  railroad  building. 
About  800  convicts  were  leased  during  the  year 
for  farm  work,  and  about  450  for  railroad  work. 

The  State  Reformatory,  which  was  opened  on 
Jan.  1,  1889,  contained  111  inmates  on  Oct.  81 
of  this  year.  The  management  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  satisfactory.  The  inmates  have 
been  employed  in  useful  o^^cupations,  earning 
sufficient  money  to  pay  for  all  their  clothing  and 
for  minor  necessaries. 
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Militia. — ^The  State  Militia,  which  consists  of 
2,610  officers  and  men,  was  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  $9,377.17  for  the  last  two  years.  The  State 
also  supports  an  active  force  of  32  men,  known 
as  the  ranger  force,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve 
order  and  enforce  the  law  &long  the  exposed  bor- 
ders of  the  State.  The  cost  of  this  force  for  the 
two  years  was  $44,285.01. 

Public  Lands. — The  report  of  the  State 
Commissioner  for  the  past  two  years  shows  that 
6,577  patents  were  issued,  covering  3,115,968 
acres,  against  10,584  covering  7,580,356  aci*es 
for  the  two  preceding  years,  and  against  13,700 
covering  8,017,729  acres  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing Aug.  31,  1886.  In  former  years  the  State 
was  prwiigal  with  its  public  lands,  granting  to 
railroads  ^,837,120  acres,  and  to  other  internal 
improvement  companies  5,128,320  acres;  but  a 
change  of  policy  has  been  made,  and  the  remain- 
ing public  lands  are  reserved  for  actual  settlers. 
Of  the  original  grants  to  corporations  the  rail- 
roads have  forfeited  3,920,080  acres,  and  the 
other  improvement  companies  141,760  acres, 
through  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  and  their  actual  holdings  are  reduced  by 
these  amounts  from  the  figures  given  above. 

Under  the  act  of  April  1,  1887,  providing  for 
the  sale  or  lease  of  school,  university,  and  asylum 
lands,  the  Commissioner  has  sold  in  the  past  two 
years  nearly  2,000,000  acres,  adding  to  the  per- 
manent school  fund  about  $4,500,000,  and  has 
leased  about  8,000,000  acres.  The  interest  on 
these  sales  now  yields  the  available  school  fund 
about  $200,000  annually,  and  the  annual  reve- 
nue from  the  leases  adds  $300,000  to  this  fund. 

Deep  Harbor  at  Galveston.— The  move- 
*ment  to  secure  a  deep  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  which  the  products  of  the  States 
west  of  Mississippi  river  may  be  carried  for 
transhipment  by  sea,  reached  a  successful  con- 
clusion in  September  of  this  year  by  the  passasfe 
through  Congress  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill. 
That  measure  contained  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  the  improvement  oi!  Galveston  har- 
bor, and  further  autnorized  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  contract' for  the  completion  of  the  work  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  in  1886  by  Govern- 
ment engineers,  who  have  estimated  the  cost  at 
$6,200,0(X).  The  deepening  and  improving  of 
the  harbor  according  to  that  survey  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  only  a  few  years. 

Political. — On  May  13  a  State  Convention  of 
the  Prohibition  party  met  at  Fort  Worth,  and 
nominated  a  State  ticket,  headed  by  E.  C.  Heath 
for  Governor  and  J.  M.  Thomason  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  platform  contained  the  usual 
resolutions  against  liquor-selling. 

Th3  Democratic  State  Convention  was  called 
to  meet  at  San  Antonio  on  Aug.  13.  Early  in 
the  year  several  aspirants  announced  their  can- 
dida<iy  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  and  en- 
tered into  an  active  contest  therefor.  The  chief 
question  in  this  preliminary  contest  was  whether 
a  railroad  commission,  with  full  powers  to  regu- 
late railroad  rates  and  traffic,  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  leading  champion  of  such  a  meas- 
ure was  Attorney-General  Hogg,  who  secured  a 
large  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention, 
and  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  without 
substantial  opposition,  and  the  following  persons 
were  chosen  as  his  associates :  For  Lieutenant- 


Governor,  George  C.  Pendleton;  for  Treasurer, 
W.  B.  Wortham ;  for  Comptroller,  John  D.  Me- 
Call;  for  Attorney-General,  Charles  A.  Culber- 
son; for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
H.  Carr  Pritchett;  for  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  W.  L.  McGaughey.  The 
platform  contains  the  following  declarations : 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  regulate  and  control  the  public  highways  within  her 
limits,  and  that  effective  regulation  is  impracticable 
without  the  agency  of  a  railroad  commission ;  there- 
fore we  recommend  an  amendment  to  Article  X,  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  relating  to  rail- 
roads, submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  by  ^the  last 
Legislature,  and  we  demand  and  j^ledge  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  creating  a  commission  covered  with  all 
I>ower  necessary  to  prevent  abuses  and  discrimina- 
tions, and  to  make,  establish,  and  maintain  reafionable 
rates  of  railway  charges  for  transportation  of  paBsen- 
gers  and  freight  having  origin  and  destination  within 
the  limits  of  this  State. 

We  demand  that,  as  a  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  HberdeB 
and  rights  of  the  people,  the  constitutional  provision 
requimig  the  public  fVee  schools  to  be  maintained  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  of  each  year  9baU 
be  freely  and  faithfiiUy  complied  with,  and  that  the 
university,  its  branches,  and  the  other  public  educa- 
tional institutions  be  properly  endowed  and  main- 
tcuned. 

We  demand  that  suitable  provision  be  made  by  the 
State  for  the  home  of  disabled  confederate  soldiers. 

The  Republicans  met  in  State  Convention  at 
San  Antonio  on  Sept.  5,  and  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing ticket:  For  Governor,  Webster  Flana- 
gan; for  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  K.  Makem- 
son;  for  Treasurer,  J.  B.  Schmitz;  for  Comp- 
troller; William  Westhoff ;  for  Attomev-General, 
J.  T.  Hayne ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, M.  Lindner;  for  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  J.  K.  McDonnell.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  part  of  the  platform : 

We  unhesitatingly  favor  the  Australian  ballot  sy*- 
tem  and  all  other  proper  measures  that  will  render 
our  elections  a  free  and  honest  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  of  our  entire  country. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  the  *State  to  control  cor- 
porations and  rcsulate  transportation  companies  with- 
in this  State,  and  we  favor  tcie  enactment  of  such  laws 
by  the  Legislature,  and  their  enforcement  through  the 
courts,  as  will  prevent  ut^just  discrimination  or  extor- 
tion on  the  pait  of  public  common  carriers  as  agaioi^t 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas.  We 
are  opposed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  theory  and  ge- 
nius of  our  Government,  to  clothing  with  legislative 
and  judicial  powers  a  railway  commission,  and  oppose 
an  amendment  to  Article  X,  section  .8  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

We  demand  an  adequate  appropriation  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  free  school  term  of  six  months  or  more  an- 
nually. We  further  demand  a  uniform  system  of  text- 
books, to  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Printing  Board,  and  furnished  at  cost. 

We  commend  to  the  people  of  Texas  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  or  a  home  for  the  disabled  and 
invalid  Texas  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  with  thos^  en- 
listed by  the  republic,  with  proper  provision  for  their 
maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

At  the  November  election  the  Democratic 
ticket  received  its  usual  large  majority.  For 
Governor  the  vote  was :  Hogg  262.432,  Flanagan 
77,742,  Heath  2,463.  The  State  Legislature 
chosen  at  the  same  time  is  almost  entirely  Dem- 
ocratic, the  Republicans  having  a  few  represent- 
atives in  the  Lower  House.  Two  amendments  to 
the  State  Constitution  were  adopted  at  this  elec- 
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i;ion.  The  amendment  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  railroad  commission  received  178,- 
^864  affirmative  and  71,385  negative  votes;  the 
amendment  relating  to  county  roads  received 
134,463  yeas  and  73,037  nays.  Eleven  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress  were  chosen. 

TIN,  DISCOVERIES  OF,  IN  AMERICA. 
Twenty-flve  years  ago  the  world's  production  of 
tin  was  not  more  than  15,000  tons  a  year.  Now 
Australia  alone  produces  more  than  that  quan- 
tity, and  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain  are  worth  over  $26,000,000  every 
year.  For  several  years  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  made  a  standing  offer  of  a  bonus 
of  $250,000  for  a  discovery  of  tin.  Small  de- 
posits were  found  in  California  and  Georgia,  but 
not  in  quantities  large  enough  to  affect  the  mar- 
ket. In  1884  tin  was  found  in  paying  Quantities 
in  the  vicinity  of  Harney's  Peak,  in  tne  Black 
Hills,  in  Dakota.  The  Black  Hills  form  an  oasis 
•of  rock  and  forest  in  a  sea  of  grass.  They  are 
■arranged  like  an  irregular  ellipse,  extending 
about  120  miles  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and 
about  50  miles  wide.  They  take  their  name, 
which  is  translated  from  the  Sioux,  from  the 
•dark  foliage  of  the  pines  with  which  they  are 
•covered.  In  almost  every  direction  extend  tree- 
less plains  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Harney's 
Peak,  7,442  feet  high,  is  an  intrusion  of  granite, 
and  it  forms  the  core,'or  axis,  of  the  great  uplift. 
Immediately  surrounding  the  peak  is  a  region  of 
metamorphic  slates  and  schists,  bordered  oy  the 
various  members  of  the  sedimentary  rock,  up  to 
the  cretaceous,  lying  in  rudely  concentric  rings 
or  belts  of  varying  width,  and  dipping  away  on 
all  sides  of  the  eievatory  axis.  The  tin  ore  is 
found  in  the  granite  region.  The  ^nite  occu- 
pies an  area  measuring  about  12  miles  by  8,  the 
principal  mass  being  Harney's  Peak  itself.  As 
a  line  of  separation  from  thegneissic  rocks,  the 
granite  is  decided  and  disUnct ;  its  grain  is  ex- 
ceedingly coarse,  each  constituent  being  highly 
•crystalline  and  aggregated  by  itself— that  is,  the 
-quartz,  the  feldspar,  and  the  mica  are  found  in 
large  masses  of  crystals.  This  peculiar  forma- 
tion has  led  to  the  location  of  numerous  mica 
•claims,  which  are  worked  with  fair  profit ;  and 
the  development  of  the  mica  claims  led  to  the 
•discovery  and  investigation  of  the  tin  ores,  which 
occur  in  the  same  rocks.  The  tin  is  found  in  the 
•class  of  rock  called  greisen,  which  in  this  region 
differs  from  the  variety  found  at  Vaulry,  France, 
in  having  albite  instead  of  quartz  with  the  mica ; 
but  In  the  other  characteristics  of  crystallization 
and  mineralization  it  resembles  that  of  Vaulrv 
and  that  occurring  in  the  tin  dykes  of  New  South 
Wales.  The  greisen  is  uniformly  impregnated 
by  the  tin,  the  crystals  of  ore  varying  in  size, 
those  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  be- 
ing most  abundant.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  rock  is  that  of  a  mass  of  white  spar  and  yel- 
lowish mica  crystals,  well  spotted  with  black 
grains  and  large  crystals  of  tin,  like  a  pudding 
-or  cake  full  of  raisins  and  currants.  The  ore  it- 
self is  the  oxide  of  tin,  known  as  cassirerite,  and 
there  are  three  forms  of  occurrence  in  general. 

1.  Granular,  disseminated  through  greisen  rock: 

2.  Massive ;  3.  Placer,  or  stream  tin,  this  latter 
being  the  result  of  the  decomposition  and  disin- 
tegration of  rock  through  ages  of  weather  influ- 
•ences.    Some  oxides  and  carbonates  of  copper 
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are  found  in  accretion,  but  they  are  not  constant- 
ly associated.  The  greisen  rock  is  found  all 
through  the  g»nite  region  of  Harney's. Pe^. 
The  stream  tin  is  common,  and  it  is  distributed, 
like  gold,  in  earth  that  results  from  the  decom- 
position of  gold-bearing  rock.  It  is  found  in  the 
dirt  on  all  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Harney 
range  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides ;  and  it 
has  long  been  known,  although  not  as  tin,  to  the 
miners  who  were  sluicing  for  gold.  In  the  gold 
sluices  it  appears  as  a  heavy  black  mineral,  in 
grains  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's 
egg.  It  is  found  in  the  streams  as  far  east  as 
Harney  City,  as  far  west  as  Hill  City,  and  on  the 
north  as  far  as  Sheridan.  The  outlying  granite, 
being  intrusive,  extends  to  great  depths,  while 
the  area  and  distribution  of  the  mineralized  por- 
tions of  the  granite,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  known  placer  deposits,  go  to  show  that  there 
exist  in  the  Harney's  Peak  region  large  quanti- 
ties of  tin  so  placed  that  they  can  be  econom- 
ically and  prontably  worked.  Much  of  the  tin- 
beanng  rock  can  be  easily  obtained.  It  can  be 
quarried  from  the  surface  instead  of  being  dug 
for  and  followed  underground.  Some  of  the 
veins  measure  more  than  50  feet  in  width.  The 
rock  can  easily  be  crushed,  the  ore  concentrated, 
and  the  metal  worked  into  bars  of  pure  tin.  The 
process  for  extracting  the  stream  tin  resembles 
placer  mining  for  gold,  although  it  is  much 
rougher,  the  metal  being  in  larger  fragments  and 
larger  quantities.  The  stream  tin  yields  about 
75  per  cent,  of  pure  tin,  while  an  average  of  only 
2  per  cent,  is  obtained  from  the  ore  in  Cornwall, 
England.  The  supply  seems  to  be  inexhaustible, 
for  the  stream  tin  is  merely  the  waste  that  has, 
worked  down  from  Harney's  Peak. 

Other  mines  are  on  Iron  creek,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  but  the  pro- 
cess of  gaining  the  ore  is  by  shafts.  The  ore 
is  hoist^  from  the  main  shaft  and  dumped  first 
into  an  ore  bin  of  200  tons  capacity,  located  far 
up  the  mountain  over  the  mill.  From  this  bin 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  by  a  wire-rope  bucket 
tramwav.  the  loads  going  down  the  nill  to  the 
mill  and  hauling  the  empty  buckets  back  to  the 
mine.  The  ore  buckets  deliver  their  contents  me- 
chanically into  a  175-ton  ore  bin  above  and  back 
of  the  mill.  The  large  lumps  of  ore  are  crushed, 
then  passed  through  a  drier  to  a  set  of  improved 
Cornish  rolls,  and  thence  elevated  to  a  set  of 
rotary  sizing  sieves.  From  the  sieves  the  finer 
sizes  are  conveyed  to  a  set  of  paradox  concen- 
trating tables,  and  the  coarser  sizes  to  common 
Hartz  jigs.  The  screens,  jigs,  and  concentrators 
separate  completely  all  the  mica,  quartz,  and 
feldspar,  leaving  clean  concentrates  of  cassiter- 
ite,  or  oxide  of  tin,  ready  to  be  smelted  into  tin 
bar.  The  concentrates  are  for  the  present  being 
shipped  to  Chicago  to  be  smelted.  The  main 
vein  measures  from  28  to  32  feet  in  width  at  the 
outcrop,  and  over  40  feet  in  the  lower  working. 
Assays  and  tests  from  the  different  workings 
give  an  average  of  over  3  per  cent,  of  metallic 
tin,  while  specimen  rock  is  often  blasted  that  will 
yield  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  white  metal. 

Arrangements  are  progressing,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  for  working  mines  in 
North  Carolina,  where  tin  ores  are  found  to  oc- 
cur in  a  formation  varying  from  1  to  2  miles  in 
width  and  extending  about  28  miles  in  length. 
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One  hundred  reins  are  known,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  a  foot  to  more  than  60  feet. 

Tin  is  also  found  in  Idaho.  The  tin  mines  of 
California  have  lately  been  sold  to  an  English 
company.  The  ore  is  said  to  average  10  per  cent, 
of  metallic  tin.  The  United  States  tariff  of  1890 
having  discriminated  against  foreign  tin  plate, 
numerous  companies  have  been  chartered  in 
Chicago,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  Balti- 
more, Minneapolis,  and  other  cities,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  tm  plate  in  this  country;  but  the 
process  of  mining  and  establishing  manufactur- 
ing plants  is  slow.  The  tariff  does  not  go  into 
eflfect  until  July  1, 1891,  and  it  will  cease  to  have 
any  effect  on  Oct.  1,  1897,  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  to  have  had  the  effect  of  so  stimulating 
American  manufactures  as  to  result  in  the  pro- 
duction by  American  works  of  one  third  of  all 
the  tin  plates  used  in  the  United  States. 

TUBERCULOUS  DISEASES,  KOCH'S 
REMEDY  FOR.  In  an  address  delivered  before 
the  International  Medical  Congress  in  August, 
1890,  Dr.  Robert  Koch  spoke  of  his  experiments 
in  search  of  a  remedy  for  tuberculous  disease 
by  inoculation,  and  said  that,  after  several  fail- 
ures to  discover  a  culture  the  reactions  of  which 
could  be  depended  upon,  he  had  at  last  found 
one  which  would  check  the  growth  of  tubercle 
bacillus,  equally  in  the  test  tube  and  in  ani- 
mals. It  had  been  his  intention  to  complete  the 
research  and  gain  experience  re^nling  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy  in  practice  and  its  pro- 
duction on  a  large  sctue  before  publishing  any- 
thing on  the  subject;  but  distorted  and  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  matter  having  reached 
the  public.  Dr.  Koch  published  in  the  "  Deutsche 
meoicinische  Wochenschrift "  of  Nov.  14  a  re- 
view of  the  position  of  the  inquiry  at  that  time 
The  investigation  had  then  been  carried  on,  un- 
der Dr.  Koch's  direction,  on  human  patients,  and 
these  formed  the  subject  of  his  communication. 
The  remedy,  the  precise  nature  of  which  was  not 
yet  revealed,  was  described  as  a  brownish,  trans- 
parent liquid,  which  did  not  require  special  care 
to  prevent  decomposition,  and  must  be  diluted 
for  use.  Introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  had  no 
effect ;  but,  to  insure  beneficial  results,  it  should 
be  injected  subcutaneously,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  syringe  adapted  to  bacteriological  work  was 
used,  and,  when  kept  aseptic  by  absolute  alcohol, 
with  perfect  security  from  danger  of  the  forma- 
tion of  abscesses.  The  injection  was  made  in  the 
skin  of  the  back,  between  the  shoulder  blades  and 
the  lumbar  region,  that  having  been  found  to  be 
the  spot  where  it  led  to  the  least  local  reaction 
and  the  least  pain.  The  human  subject  proved 
to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the 
preparation  than  the  guinea  pigs  on  which  it 
nad  been  first  tried.  On  the  healthy  man  and 
on  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases  than 
tuberculosis  it  reacts  hardly  at  all ;  but,  in  cases 
where  the  disease  is  tuberculosis,  the  general 
reaction  sets  up  at  once  and  is  obvious.  It  con- 
sists in  an  attack  of  fever,  which,  usually  begin- 
ning with  rigors,  raises  the  temperature  above 
39"  C,  and  even  up  to  41*  C,  accompanied  by  pain 
in  the  limbs,  coughing,  great  fatigue,  often  sick- 
ness, and  vomiting.  In  some  cases  a  slight  icteric 
discoloration  was  observed,  and  occasionally  an 
eruption  like  measles  on  the  face  and  neck.  The 
attack  usually  began  four  or  five  hours  after  the 


injection,  and  lasted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  houT&. 
The  patients  were  little  affected  by  the  attacks 
and  soon  recovered  their  normal  or  an  improved 
feeling.  The  specific  reaction  could  be  plainly 
observed  in  cases  where  tuberculous  affection 
was  visible,  as  in  lupus,  where  the  anti-tubercu- 
lous action  was  demonstrated  in  a  surprising  de- 
gree in  parts  of  the'  bodv  remote  from  the  place 
of  application.  The  ena,  after  the  usual  course 
of  feverish  swelling  and  healing,  was  the  entire 
disappearance  of  the  lupus  affection,  which  does 
not  return  to  its  original  condition,  but  is  de- 
stroyed to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  specific 
reactions  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  glands^ 
bones,  joints,  etc.,  while  less  striking,  were  still 
perceptible  to  eye  and  touch.  The  reaction  of 
the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs,  was 
not  at  once  apparent,  except  in  the  increased 
cough  and  expectoration  of  consumptive  patients 
after  the  first  injections,  but  Dr.  Koch  felt  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  here,  too,  changes  take 
nlace  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  lupus  cases.  As- 
lar  as  the  character  of  the  action  of  the  remedy 
has  been  ascertained,  it  appears  to  take  place  not 
by  killing  the  bacilli  in  ttie  tissues,  which  it  does 
not  seem  to  affect  directly,but  by  killing  the  tuber- 
culous tissue.  Beyond  this  there  are,  as  is  shown 
by  the  visible  swelling  and  redness,  consider- 
able disturbance  of  the  circulation  and,  evidently 
in  connection  therewith,  deep-seated  changes  in 
its  nutrition,  which  cause  the  tuberculous  tissue 
to  die  off  more  or  less  quickly  and  deeply,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  action  of  the  remedy. 
The  remedy  can  only  influence  living  tubercu- 
lous tissue.  It  has  no  effect  on  dead,  tissue,  or 
on  tissue  which  has  been  made  necrotic  by  itself. 
In  such  masses  of  dead  tifsue  living  tubercle  ba- 
cilli may  possibly  still  be  present,  and  are  either 
thrown  off  with  the  necrosed  tissue  or  may  un- 
der certain  circumstances  enter  the  still  living 
tissue.  If  the  therapeutic  activity  of  the  remedy 
is  to  be  rendered  as  fruitful  as  possible  this  pe- 
culiarity in  its  mode  of  action  must  be  carefully 
observed.  In  the  first  instance  the  living  tuber- 
culous tissue  must  be  caused  to  undergo  necrosis, 
and  then  everything  must  be  done  to  remove  the- 
dead  tissue  as  soon  as  possible,  by  surgical  inter- 
ference if  necessary.  When  this  is  not  possible, 
and  the  organism  can  only  help  itself  in  throw- 
ing off  the  tissue  slowly,  the  endangered  living 
tissue  must  be  protected  from  fresh  incursions  of ' 
the  parasites  by  continuous  application  of  the- 
remedy.  The  fact  that  the  rem^y  makes  tuber- 
culous'tissue  necrotic,  and  acts  only  on  living  tis- 
sues, helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  it  can  be  giv- 
en in  rapidly  increasing  doses ;  for  when  there 
is  much  tuberculous  tissue  to  be  dealt  with  a 
strong  reaction  is  readily  provoked ;  but  as  on 
each  injection  a  certain  amount  of  the  tissue  ca- 
pable of  reaction  disappears,  comparatively^arge 
doses  are  necessary  to  produce  the  same  amount 
of  reaction  as  before.  The  full  dose  of  injection 
in  the  case  of  lupus  was  0*01  cubic  centime- 
tre. The  reaction  having  been  allowed  to  come 
to  an  end — after  a  week  or  two — ^the  injection 
was  repeated ;  and  the  process  was  repeated  in 
the  same  wajr,  the  reactions  becoming  weaker 
and  weaker  with  each  repetition  till  they  ceased. 
The  cases  improved  in  proportion  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treatment,  with  speedy  recovery  in 
recent  and  slight  cases.    Olandular,  bone,  and 
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joint  tuberculosis  were  similarly^  treated,  with 
large  doses  at  lone;  intervals,  with  like  results. 
Persons  with  decidedly  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
were  found  to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  the 
remedy  than  those  with  surgical  tuberculous 
affections,  and  the  injection  doses  were  dimin- 
ished to  0*001  cubic  centimetre,  to  be  increased 
gi'adually,  as  the  reactions  weakened,  to  the  full 
dose.  The  action  of  the  remedy  in  case  of  phthi- 
sis generally  showed  itself  by  a  slight  increase 
of  cough  and  expectoration  after  the  first  injec- 
tion, then  gradual  diminution,  and  ultimate  dis- 
appearance in  the  most  favorable  cases,  the  ex- 
pectoration also  losing  its  purulent  character  and 
becoming  mucous.  The  number  of  bacilli  begun 
to  decrease  as  the  expectoration  became  mucous, 
night  sweats  ceased,  the  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tients improved,  and  they  mcreased  in  weignt. 
Patients  under  treatment  for  the  first  stage  of 
phthisis  were  regarded  as  cured  after  from  four 
to  six  weeks.  Patients  with  cavities  not  yet  too 
highly  developed  improved  considerably,  and 
were  almost  cured ;  but  in  a  further  stage  of  cav- 
ities, while  the  expectoration  decreased  and  the 
subjective  condition  improved,  no  improvement 
could  be  traced  objectively.  The  combination 
of  this  treatment  with  other  curative  methods — 
such  as  surgical  operations,  mountain  climate, 
fresh-air  treatment,  special  diet,  etc. — is  sug- 
gested as  an  additional  method  of  relief  in  se- 
vere cases.  Prof.  Koch  further  insists  on  the 
value  of  this  remedy — it  having  effect  only  where 
tuberculosis  exists — as  an  indispensable  aid  in 
diagnosis,  as  a  measure  of  supposed  cures,  and 
as  a  detective  whether  there  may  not  still  be  left 
in  the  system  diseased  spots  whence  tuberculosis 
may  again  arise.  Later  experiments,  however, 
show  that  the  degree  of  the  general  reaction  is 
not  invariably  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
tubercular  disease  present ;  but  that  in  some  few 
obviously  tubercular  cases  no  reaction  has  been 
produced  after  considerable  doses,  while  in  others, 
where  the  disease  is  apparently  limited,  the  reac- 
tion has  been  most  severe,-  and  in  some  cases  where 
patients  have  been  tolerant  of  the  injection  during 
several  trials  they  have  suddenly  become  suscepti- 
ble to  it.  While  the  protective  power  of  the  remedy 
as  re&^ards  beasts  nas  been  established  by  Prof. 
Koch  s  experiments,  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
collected  to  establish  the  immunity  of  the  human 
patient  from  tuberculosis  after  a  course  of  treat- 
ment. Attention  was  called  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Heron, 
in  a  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Koch's  request  at 
the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  to  the  possibility  of  the  living  bacilli  in 
the  dead  tubercular  tissue — which  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  remedy — finding  a  nest  for  them- 
selves in  the  body  and  setting  up  fresh  centers 
of  tubercular  disease;  and  the  possibility  was 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the  treatment 
for  a  considerable  time.  This  point  has  been  made 
prominent  by  Prof.  Virchow,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Berlin  Medical  Society  and  published  in 
the  "  Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,"  respect- 
ing a  numberof  cases  that  proved  fatal  after  treat- 
ment which  had  come  under  his  observation. 
In  many  of  those  cases  new  tubercles  had  been 
formed,  the  origin  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  the  remedy  by  which  the  tubercular 
masses  having  been  broken  down,  tubercle  bacilli 
were  thrown  into  the  circulation  and  carried. 


in  one  case,  to  the  pericardium.  In  consequence 
of  these  and  other  similar  observations.  Prof. 
Virchow  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remedy 
should  not  be  employed  in  cases  in  which  diffi- 
culty might  be  expected  in  excreting  the  tuber- 
cular matter  set  free  by  the  treatment.  The 
lesson  is  enforced  by  this  observation,  which  had 
already  been  sugeested  by  evidence  gradually 
accumulated  in  tne  clinics  of  Berlin,  that  Dr. 
Koch's  remedy,  at  least  under  the  present  meth- 
ods of  administration,  is  not  as  well  suited  as  it 
had  been  hoped  it  mi^ht  prove  to  be,  for  ad- 
vanced cases  of  phthisis.  The  fact  that  under 
some  circumstances  the  use  of  the  remedy  pro- 
motes the  tuberculous  processes,  and  is  therefore 
injurious,  has  been  admitted  in  a  later  communi- 
cation published  by  Dr.  Koch,  in  which  he  also 
gave  a  partial  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  and  the  m.ode  of  preparing  it.  It  is  there- 
in described  as  consistingof  certain  unknown  sub- 
stances extracted  by  means  of  a  40  or  60  per 
cent,  dilution  of  glycerin  from  a  pure  culture 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  While  some  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  substance  had  been  as- 
certained—as that  it  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  is  precipitable  by  it — the  precise  nature  of 
the  active  principle  was  still  unknown  to  the 
author.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  albumenoid 
derivative,  but  not  to  belong  to  the  so-called  tox- 
albumens,  from  which  it  differs  by  withstanding 
high  temperatures  and  bypassing  readily  through 
the  memorane  of  a  dialyzer.  It  is  estimated  to 
constitute  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  solution. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  southeastern  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  The  Sultan  is  the  eldest 
prince  of  the  house  of  Osman.  Abdul  Hamid 
ll,  the  reigning  Sultan,  bom  Sept.  22,  1842,  suc- 
ceeded his  elder  brother,  Murad  V,  who  was  de- 
posed on  Aug.  31, 1876.  The  Sheikh-ul -Islam; 
or  director,  under  the  Sultan,  of  religious  and 
judicial  affairs,  is  Omer  Lufti  Effendi ;  and  the 
Grand  Vizier,  or  chief  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion, is  Kiamil  Pasha,  who  presides  over  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  which  was  composed  in 
1890  of  the  following  members:  Aarin  Pasha, 
President  of  the  State  Council ;  Said  Pasha, 
Minister  of  Foreien  Affairs;  Ali  Saib  Pasha, 
Minister  of  War :  Hassan  Pasha,  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine; Munir  Pasha,  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
Raif  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture;  Riza  Pasha,  Minister 
of  Justice;  Agob  Pasha  Kazazian,  Minister  of 
Finance  and  the  Civil  List ;  Munif  Pasha,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction;  Zihni  Pasha,  In- 
teudant  of  Evkafs. 

Area  and  Population.— The  Ottoman  Em- 
pire has  a  total  area  of  1,652,533  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  34,322,008,  of  whom  22,802,- 
376  innaoit  the  countries  under  the  immediate 
rule  of  the  Sultan  and  11,519,632  the  tributary 
states  and  protectorates.  The  census  of  1886, 
taken  in  European  Turkey,  makes  the  popula- 
tion 5,575,025.  Constantinople  had  873,565  in- 
habitants. The  Asiatic  vilayets  had  a  popula- 
tion of  16,271,252. 

Finances. — The  receipts  for  the  financial  year 
i888-'89  were  estimated  at  18,500,000  Turkish 
liras,  and  the  expenditures  at  21,400.000  liras. 
For  1889-90  the  deficit  was  exoected  to  be 
1,700,000  liras,  or  nearly  $8,500,000, 

In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  with  the 
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creditors  of  the  Porte,  the  Sultan  in  1881  issued 
an  irade  ordering  the  emission  of  new  certifi- 
cates for  the  conversion  and  consolidation  of  the 
Ottoman  debt  to  the  amount  of  £92,225,827,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  reduced  but  non-con- 
vertible capital  of  the  Roumelian  Railroad  or 
Turkish  lottery  bonds,  amounting  to  £14,211,407 
sterling,  making  a  total  of  £106,437,284,  in  place 
of  the  original  sum  of  £190,997,980.  Up  to 
March  1, 1887,  £1,978,528  of  the  debt  had  been 
extinguished,  leaving  £104,458,706  sterling.  In 
1890  Agob  Pasha  concluded  an  arrangement  for 
the  conversion  of  the  priority  bonds  of  the  Ga- 
lata  bankers,  by  which  he  effected  an  annual 
saving  of  146,000  liras,  and  for  the  retirement  of 
the  internal  debt  of  600,000  liras,  on  which  60,- 
000  liras  of  annual  interest  was  paid.  The  loan 
raised  for  this  purpose  left  a  surplus  of  1,500,000 
liras  with  which  to  meet  the. deficiency  in  the 
budget.  Before  the  operation  a  dissension  arose 
in  the  Cabinet  in  reference  to  the  deficit,  which 
the  Sultan  ordered  to  be  obviated  by  means  of 
economies.  The  Grand  Vizier  and  the  other 
ministers  suggested  a  reduction  of  the  army  as 
the  only  means  of  effecting  a  considerable  sav- 
ing. Agob  Pasha  alone  objected,  and  promised 
to  reduce  the  military  expenses  and  still  keep 
the  army  at  its  present  expense  if  he  was  given 
control  of  the  financial  direction  of  the  War  De- 
partment. This  reflection  on  the  Minister  of 
War  was  resented  by  him  and  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  who  did  his  utmost  to  bring  about  the 
dismissal  of  the  Armenian  minister,  whose  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  has  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Sultan  while  it  has  made  him  many 
enemies  in  every  quarter.  In  November,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel  in  the  Cabi- 
net, Agob  Pasha  presented  his  resignation,  but 
the  Sultan  would  not  accept  it.  When  the  new 
loan  had  been  negotiated  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment presented  a  demand,  more  urgent  in  its 
terms  than  usual,  and  accompanied  by  a  threat, 
for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  war  in- 
demnity, amounting  to  20,000,000  francs.  The 
Porte  in  June  agreed  to  pay  an  installment  of 
5,000,000  francs.  The  conversion  scheme  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Sultan  on  April  13.  In  addi- 
tion to  £7,500,000  of  4-per-cent.  bonds  to  replace 
the  5-per-cent.  priority  bonds,  a  new  loan  of 
£4,500,000  was  issued,  the  whole  being  taken  by 
a  syndicate  at  76. 

The  Army  and  Nary. — The  peace  effective 
of  the  Turkish  army  is  approximately  estimated 
at  12,000  officers  and  170,400  men,  organized  as 
follows :  Two  regiments  of  zouaves  and  56  regi- 
ments of  infantry  of  4  battalions  each,  14  bat- 
talions of  rifles,  and  1  battalion  of  mounted  in- 
fantry, numbering  altogether  97,200  rank  and 
file;  37  regiments  of  cavalry  of  5  squadrons 
each,  numbering  29,600;  14  regiments  of  field 
artillery,  having  208  batteries  of  6  guns,  num- 
bering 20,800  men ;  92  companies  of  foot  artil- 
lery, numbering  9,200 :  30  companies  of  artificers, 
numbering  3,^30 ;  50  companies  of  technical 
troops,  numbering  5,000 ;  21  companies  of  train, 
numbering  2,100;  and  3,500  men  forming  the 
caders  of  352  battalions  of  Redif.  The  reserve 
troops  on  leave  number  27,000.  The  Redif,  or 
Landwehr,  divided  into  two  bans,  is  estimated 
at  590,000,  and  the  Mustahfiz,  or  Landsturm,  at 
262,000  men. 


The  Turkish  navy  has  15  armored  vessels  (of 
which  7  are  frigat«s  and  8  corvettes),  1  monitor, 
2  gunboats,  27  torpedo  gunboats,  25  torpedo 
boats,  2  Nordenfeldt  submarine  torpedo  boats, 
and  a  large  number  of  old  vessels.  There  are  1 
ironclad,  3  torpedo  cruisers,  1  gun  vessel,  5  tor- 
pedo boats,  and  2  corvettes  in  process  of  con- 
struction. One  of  the  older  vessels,  the  frigate 
**  Ertogrul,"  foundered  in  a  typhoon  off  the  coast 
of  Japan  on  Sept.  16,  1890,  and  587  officers  and 
men  were  drowned. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  re- 
ported by  the  custom-house  authorities  for  the 
year  ending  March  1,  1889,  was  1,945,665,364 
piasters  (the  Turkish  piaster,  of  which  1(X)  make 
a  lira,  was  formerly  worth  25  cents,  but  now  has 
an  exchange  value  of  only  4*4  cents).  A  uni- 
form duty  of  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  collected 
on  all  imports  excepting  tobacco  and  salt,  which 
are  monopolies  assigned  by  the  Government  to 
its  creditors.  The  values  imported  from  the 
largest  importing  countries  were  797,646,824 
piasters  from  Great  Britain,  345,523,796  piasters 
irom  Austria-Hungary,  252,052,425  piasters  from 
France,  204,816,172  piasters  from  Gfermany,  96,- 
576,772  piasters  from  Bulgaria,  55,487,899'  pias- 
ters from  Persia,  46,837.888  piasters  from 
Italy,  47,313,683  piasters  from  Roumania,  88,- 
817,782  piasters  from  Belgium,  and  31,835,714 
piasters  irom  Greece.  The  exports,  exclusive  of 
tobacco,  were  valued  at  the  total  of  1,354,653,- 
989  piasters.  The  largest  amounts  exported  to 
individual  countries  were  500,348,993  piasters  to 
Great  Britain,  426,472,890  piasters  to  Prance. 
115,463,565  piasters  to  Austria-Hungary.  85,106.- 
580  piasters  to  Egypt,  46,419.324  piasters  to 
Greece,  38,959,888  piasters  to  Italy,  36,986,388 
piasters  to  the  Netnerlands,  31,598,253  piasters 
to  Bulgaria,  and  29,416,109  to  Germany. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were  cereals 
of  the  value  of  188,639,000  piasters ;  cottons  and 
linens,  169,164,000  piasters ;  su^,  125,951,000 
piasters;  coffee,  95,345,000  piasters;  cotton 
thread,  92,315,000  piasters;  cotton  and  wocl 
stuffs,  68,471,000  piasters;  rice,  65,432,000  pias- 
ters; animals,  62,496,000  piasters;  hides  and 
leather,  52,542,000  piasters;  petroleum,  51,356,- 
000  piasters;  drugs  and  dyes,  47,754,000  pias- 
ters ;  butter  and  cheese, "  33,092,000  piasters. 
The  largest  exports  were  raisins  of  the  value 
of  201,747,000  piasters;  cereals,  134,100.000 
piasters;  opium,  80,431,000  piasters:  raw  silk, 
80,200,000  piasters ;  mohair,  60,536,000  pias- 
ters; wool,  56,272,000  piasters;  oak  galls,  64,- 
409,000  piasters;  coffee,  53,895.000  piasters;  figs, 
42,357,000  piasters ;  olive  oil,  40,572,000  piasters ; 
cotton,  36,954,000  piasters;  cocoons,  83,338,000 
piasters;  drugs  ana  dyes,  32,534,0()0  piasters; 
animals,  26,796,000  piasters;  carpets,  19,628,000 
piasters;  dates,  17,989,000  piasters. 

Navigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  Turkish  ports  in  the  year  1887-'88 
was  174,338,  of  27,581,927  tons.  Of  the  35,548 
steamers,  13,010  were  English,  7,448  Turkish, 
4,264  Greek,  3,922  Austrian,  2,365  French,  and 
2,082  Russian.  Of  the  sailing  vessels,  130,044 
were  Turkish,  14,627  Greek,  and  13,126  British. 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1889,  numbered  84 
steamers  of  100  tons  and  upward,  having  an  ag- 
gregate of  63,804  tons,  and  791  sailing  vessels, 
having  an  aggregate  of  153,264  tons. 
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Railroads.— Since  the  summer  of  1888  Turkey 
has  been  in  direct  railroad  communication  witn 
western  Europe.  There  are  904  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  European  Turkey,  composing  the  trunk 
lines  to  Constantinople  and  Salonica  and  their 
branches,  and  including  the  eastern  Roumelian 
and  Bulgarian  sections.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  410 
miles  were  in  operation  in  1880  and  292  miles 
were  in  process  of  construction  between  Ismid 
and  Angora.  The  first  section  running  from 
Ismid  to  Adabazar,  25  miles,  was  opened  to 
traffic  on  June  2,  1890.  The  railroad  from  Scu- 
tari to  Ismid,  58  miles,  was  transferred  by  the 
Government  to  the  company  that  undertook  to 
continue  it  to  the  capital  of  Anatolia  before  Oc- 
tober, 1892. 

Dispute  witli  tlie  Greek  Patriarcliate.— 
The  (Ecumenical  Patriarch,  Monsignor  Diony- 
sioe,  on  July  23, 1890,  on  the  question  of  the  in- 
vestiture 01  Bulgarian  bishops  (see  Bulgaria) 
addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  Sultan  denounc- 
ing the  Bulgarian  Exarch  as  a  schismatic  who 
seeks  to  obtfdnberais  to  which  only  Orthodox  bish- 
ops are  entitled,  and  praying  that  the  new  bishops 
snould  be  expressly  aesignated  as  schismatic  and 
forbidden  to  wear  the  vestments  of  the  Orthodox 
clergy.  On  Auc.  5,  his  demands  not  having  been 
complied  with,  ne  resigned.  Three  Macedonians 
were  appointed  to  the  bishoprics,  Theodosius  to 
Uskub,  Sinessius  to  Ochrida,  and  Juzma  to  Kos- 
sovo.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  claim  of  the  Patriarch  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Orthodox 
Church, but  the  question  of  the  6cra/«prevented 
an  understanding  being  arrived  at.  The  Patri- 
arch, who  was  supported  in  his  position  by  the 
Russian,  Greek,  and  Servian  governments,  would 
not  withdraw  his  resignation,  and  on  Oct.  15, 
by  order  of  the  (Ecumenical  Synod,  all  churches 
were  closed  in  European  Turkey.  The  Porte 
agreed  to  make  concessions  in  regard  to  schools, 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
and  of  the  testaraentarj  disposal  of  property,  and 
the  other  ancient  privileges  claimea,  except  the 
ri|?ht  to  try  priests  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but 
withdrew  Us  promise  when  the  patriarchate  per- 
sisted in  ademand  that  no  new  Bulgarian  bishoprics 
should  be  created,  although  by  the  firman  of  1870 
the  Bulgarians  were  promised  a  bishop  wherever 
they  formed  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Mon- 
signor Dionysios  proposed  a  convocation  of  the 
autocephalous  churches,  but  received  indefinite 
replies  from  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Antioch  and  the  heads  of  the  Rouma- 
nian and  Servian  churches.  The  dispute  with 
the  Porte  was  finally  settled  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  promised  concessions,  and  religious  serv- 
ices were  resumed  in  December  in  the  churches 
in  which  they  had  been  suspended,  not  all  the 
archbishop  having  closed  their  churches  in  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  of  the  synod. 

Tlie  Cretan  Question.—The  troubles  in 
Cret«,  which  began  as  a  faction  fight  between 
the  two  Christian  parties,  and  through  the  in- 
trigues of  Greek  annexationists  and  >K)hammed- 
an  politicians  aiming  to  regain  their  old  ascend- 
ancy took  the  form  of  a  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  the  Turk,  compelled  the  Sultan 
to  intervene  at  last.  Shakir  Pasha  who  was 
sent  to  replace  the  Christian  Governor-General, 
proclaimeu  military  law  and  garrisoned  the  isl- 


and with  20,000  Ottoman  troops,  and  when  the 
insurrection  was  thoroughly  crushed  the  Sultan, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  recrudescence  of  the  in- 
ternational dangers  arising  from  the  agitation  for 
Cretan  independence,  issued  a  firman  by  which 
he  curtailed  the  privileges  of  self-government 
that  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  Cretans  and  keep 
them  quiet  The  firman  takes  from  the  Cretans 
the  free  disposal  of  the  revenue  and  makes  them 
dependent  on  the  Ottoman  Government  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  requirements  for  the  build- 
ing of  roads,  the  improvement  of  harbors,  the 
founding  of  schools,  and  the  payment  of  the 
gendarmerie.  The  latter  was  composed  of  na- 
tives of  the  island  alone,  but  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution it  can  be  recruited  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  Hellenic  agitators  protested  in 
vain  to  the  powers.  The  2,000  exiles  at  Athens 
refused  to  return  to  Crete  after  a  general  amnesty 
had  been  proclaimed  in  March,  from  which  18  per- 
sons were  excepted.  Murders  of  gendarmes  and 
of  Mohammedans  took  place,  but  no  organized 
rising  was  attempted.  Many  stories  were  circu- 
lated alleging  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish police  and  soldiery  and  outrages  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Cretans  that  went  unpunished.  All 
the  Christian  judges  on  the  islana  resigned  and 
refused  to  resume  their  functions.  The  courts- 
martial  delivered  84  judgments  up  to  March  1. 
of  which  14  were  based  on  purely  political 
charges.  The  Porte  promised  to  abolish  the 
state  of  siege  as  soon  as  the  refugees  should  re- 
turn. In  the  elections  for  the  Assembly  in  May 
the  Christians  largely  refrained  from  voting. 
Martial  law  was  abolished  on  April  29,  and 
many  of  the  exiles  returned  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Panhellenic  party  to  keep  them  in 
Athens.  On  July  9  Djevad  Pasha  was  appointed 
Governor-General,  and,  amnesty  having  been 
granted  to  the  convicted  leaders  and  the  mili- 
tary patrols  withdrawn,  acts  of  violence  on  both 
sides  gradually  ceased,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
country  settled  down  to  normal  conditions. 

War  witli  tlie  Druses.— One  of  the  periodi- 
cal campaigns  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Druses 
of  the  Hauran,  who  have  never  been  made  to 
pay  their  taxes  or  furnish  their  quota  of  re- 
cruits for  the  army,  was  undertaken  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1890.  The  district  is  nominally  a  Turk- 
ish Sanjaky  and  gradually  the  military  posts 
have  been  extendea  along  tne  caravan  route  east 
of  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  road  from  this  toward 
Suweida.  the  nominal  seat  of  government  of  the 
district.  The  Turks  have  also  held  possession  of 
the  garrisoned  town  of  Bozrah,  20  miles  distant. 
In  May  they  began  a  military  movement  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Hauran  mountains.  The 
Druses  were  at  first  successful,  driving  the  Turks 
out  of  Suweida.  Later  a  larger  Ottoman  force 
was  brought  up,  about  2,000  men  with  cannon, 
and  after  a  bombardment  the  town  was  recapt- 
ured. Attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  mountains 
were  not  successful,  and  in  September,  when 
about  400  had  been  killed  on  either  side,  a  peace 
of  the  nature  of  an  armed  truce  was  declared, 
which  left  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  pres- 
ent in  a  worse  position  than  before,  as  it  was 
obliged  to  maintain  a  larger  force  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  places  held  before  the  war  began. 
The  result  of  former  operations  has  been  a  grad- 
ual encroachment  of  the  Turks,  who  have  some- 
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times  retired,  but  afterward  regained  the  lost 
ground,  hemming  the  Druses  more  closely  in 
their  mountain  valleys  south  of  Damascus  be- 
tween the  Jordan  and  the  desert 

Armenian  Troubles.— The  trial  of  the  Kur- 
dish chieftain  Moussa  Bey,  who  had  been  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  systematic  outrages  com- 
mitted on  the  Christians  of  Van,  Bitlis,  and 
Mush,  was  such  a  mockery  of  justice  that  Sir 
William  White,  the  British  ambassador,  who 
wrote  to  his  Government  that  there  was  a  pow- 
erful clique  at  Constantinople  ready  to  go  any 
length  to  prevent  him  from  being  punished,  ob- 
tained the  unhesitating  support  of  his  diplomatic 
colleagues  for  his  demand  for  a  fresh  trial,  which 
the  Sultan  promised,  despite  the  objections  of 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  Djevdet  Pasha,  who  was 
eventually  dismissed  from  office.  The  e£fect  of 
the  acquittal  in  Armenia  was  to  rekindle  the 
revolutionary  desire  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  national  independence  of  the  Arme- 
nians, which  was  assiduouslv  fomented  by  the 
Armenian  committees  in  London, Paris,  and  other 
foreign  cities.  This  revival  of  the  national  aspi- 
rations of  the  down-trodden  race  provoked  the 
martial  Kurds  and  Circassians  to  fresh  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression.  On  Feb.  26  Monsignor 
Achikian,  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  delivered  to 
the  Porte  a  report  of  a  council  of  the  Armenian 
archbishops  and  bishops  oh  Kurdish  outrages 
and  the  maladministration  of  the  Ottoman  au- 
thorities ending  with  an  appeal  to  the  Sultan  to 
grant  the  complete  restoration  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Armenian  Church  and  to  execute  the  re- 
forms provided  for  in  the  sixty-flrst  section  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Sultan  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  commission  on  Armenian  affairs 
that  met  at  Yildiz  Kiosk,  ordered  the  magistrates 
serving  in  Armenia  to  be  replaced  by  others 
who  possessed  special  knowleage  of  the  condi- 
tions with  which  they  had  to  deal.  In  the  north- 
ern vilayets  of  Van,  Erzerum,  Bitlis,  and  Diar- 
bekir,  where  the  Armenian  race  is  most  numerous, 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  Mussulmans  in  num- 
bers, and  where  the  revolutionary  propaganda 
has  taken  root,  the  Christians  have  been  forbid- 
den to  carry  arms,  while  their  Mussulman  neigh- 
bors are  armed  and  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
imperial  authorities.  Murder,  outrage,  robbery, 
and  arson  drove  some  to  seek  new  settlements  m 
Persia,  but  they  were  turned  back  at  the  frontier 
by  the  Turkish  officials.  One  village  petitioned 
in  a  body  to  be  taken  into  the  Orthodox  Greek 
communion  in  order  to  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  Russian  Government. 

The  Gregorian  Christians  number  about  2,500,- 
000.  Nominally  they  possess  considerable  rights 
of  self-government.  There  is  a  National  Assem- 
bly, consisting  of  120  lay  and  20  ecclesiastical 
members,  sitting  at  Constantinople  and  Ephori, 
or  subordinate  councils  in  the  provincial  centers. 
Like  other  representative  institutions  introduced 
in  the  Orient,  the  system  is  a  failure  in  practice. 
The  National  Assembly,  which  elects  the  patri- 
arch, meets  very  seldom,  and  the  local  assemblies 
are  deaf  to  the  complaints  of  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  In  1890  the  National 
Assembly  had  a  meeting  to  give  its  support  to 
the  demands  of  the  Armenian  community.  The 
wealthy  and  influential  Armenians  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  ideas  of  national  independence  or 


autonomy  disseminated  from  London,  for  their 
people  are  the  minority  in  every  district,  trampled 
upon  by  warlike  races  that  the  power  of  the  Otto- 
man Government  can  not  hold  in  check. 

In  June  an  anonvmous  informer  wrote  to  the 
Civil  Governor  of  Erzerum  that  the  Armenians 
were  preparing  an  insurrection,  and  had  a  store 
of  arms  and  ammunition  in  their  church  and 
school,  and  sent  a  similar  communication  to  the 
commander  of   the  troops,  who  forwarded  it 
to  the  imperial  palace  at  Constantinople.    The 
Governor  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  till 
he  was  oruered  from  Constantinople  to  mske 
an    investigation.     The    Armenians   raised    a 
public  clamor  when  their  church  was  searched 
by  the   police,  who  found  no  weapons  there. 
The  notables  of  the  community  sent  a  protest 
against  the  desecration,  and  two  days  after  the 
occurrence  a  mass '  meeting  was  held  in  the 
churchyard  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Sultan.    The  Mussulmans  gathered 
to  attack  the  Christians,  who  had  dosed  their 
shops  as  a  part  of  the  demonstration,  some  will- 
ingly and  others  under  the  compulsion  of  their 
compatriots.    A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent 
to  preserve  order.    The  officer  in  command,  after 
holding  in  check  the  Mussulman  mob  for  a  time, 
ordered  the  Christians  to  go  to  their  homes,  and 
when  they  refused  the  soldiers  advanced  to  clear 
the  churchyard.    The  Christians  resisted,  firing 
revolvers,  and  killing  and  wounding  some  of  the 
soldiers,  who  drove  them  out  finally  with  their 
bayonets.    The  collision  was  the  occasion  of  a 
general  onset  of  the  armed  Mohammedan  popu- 
lace, who  massacred  several  hundred  Christians, 
and  plundered  shops  and  houses.    Riots  followed 
in  other  places.    The  Valis  of  Erzerum  and  Van 
were  dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  disturb- 
ances.   On  July  27,  during  the  regular  Sunday 
service   in    the    patriarchal  Church  of    Kuum 
Kapou,  a  young  Armenian,  advancing  to  the 
altar,  read  a  proclamation  recapitulating  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  in  Armenia 
were  subjected,  and  insisted  on  the  Patriarch  go- 
ing at  once  to  the  palace  with  a  petition  to  tiie 
Sultan.    The  Patriarch,  who  refused  and  tried 
to  escape,  w:as  seized  and  driven  on  a  carriage 
in  the  midst  of  a  shouting  mob  toward  Yildiz 
Kiosk.    The  procession  was  met  by  two  battal- 
ions of  troops  and  dispersed  after  a  fight,  in 
which  4  solaiers  and  H  Armenians  were  killed, 
and  many  more  received  bayonet  wounds.   A  boat 
400  persons  were  arrested  for  being  concerned  in 
the  riot,  and  the  Armenian  quarter  was  declared 
under  martial  law.    On  July  31  the  Patriarch 
sent  his  resignation  to  the  Sultan,  who  refused 
to  accept  it.    On  Aug.  12  Monsignor  Achikian 
sent  a  communication  to  the  Porte  persisting  in 
his  resignation  of  functions  that  could  not  be 
discharged  so  long  as  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  Armenian  people  were  neglected.    On  Aug. 
19  Artin  Djangulian  was  found  guilty  of  having 
incited  the  riot  at  Koum  Kapou,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  military  tribunal.    His 
sentence  was  commuted  into  imprisonment  for 
life  by  the  Sultan,  who  confirmed  the  sentence 
of  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  pronounced  against 
three,  and  five  years  against  five  others.    A  spe- 
cial commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
Armenian   grievances,  of  which   Artm   Pasha, 
Agob  Pasha,  and  Vahan  Effendi,  the  three  most 
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«minent  Armenians  holding  offices  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, were  made  members.  Moussa  Bey,  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  Turkish  police  after  a 
long  search,  was  exiled  by  order  of  the  Sultan, 
who  told  the  Patriarch  and  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian ambassadoi-s,  that  reforms  would  be  intro- 
duced to  insure  liberty  of  person  and  property  to 
the  lojal  population  of  Armenia,  but  not  until 
matenal  and  moral  peace  was  restored.    Monsi- 

fnor  Achikian  was  induced  by  a  promise  that  his 
emands  for  the  Armenian  Church  should  be 
granted,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Asia  Minor  should  be  improved  to 
withdraw  finally  his  resignation  on  Aug.  31,  and 
a  few  days  later  the  Pbrte  sent  back  his  memo- 
randum reciting  the  demands  that  he  made  in 
the  name  of  his  coreligionists  as  inopportune, 
whereupon  he  again  offered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  on  the  part  of  the  Armenian 
National  Assembly  on  Sept.  19.  The  investigat- 
ing commission  was  dissolved  and  a  new  one 
appointed  to  consider  Armenian  reforms,  as  the 
first  appointees  endeavored  to  evade  the  respon- 
sibility. Concealed  arms  were  discovered,  bands 
of  Armenians  began  to  raid  the  Kurds  from 
Russian  territory,  and  many  persons  were  ar- 
rested both  in  Armenia  ana  in  Constantinople 
for  engaging  in  a  revolutionary  conspiracy  to 
declare  the  province  independent  Among  them 
was  a  naturalized  American  citizen  who  was  re- 
leased on  parole  at  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Hirsch. 
On  Oct.  24  four  were  convicted  of  treason  in 
Constantinople  and  condemned  to  death,  and  six 
others  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  long 
terms.  In  the  beginning  of  December  the 
leading  officials,  lawyers,  and  merchants  of  the 
Armenian  community  in  Constantinople  signed 
an  address  of  loyal  tyand  devotion  to  the  Sultan 
condemning  the  nationalist  agitation  as  the  work 
of  misguided  persons  who  have  no  authority  or 
influence  with  their  coreligionists. 

TYPE-WRITERS.  A  type-writer  is  a  ma- 
chine in  which  impressions  are  made  on  paper 
through  mechanism  operated  by  keys  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  legible  matter  as  a  substi- 
tute for  manuscript.  A  more  concise  definition 
is,  '*  a  machine  to  do  the  work  of  the  pen." 

The  Mill  Machine. — The  earliest  suggestion 
for  mechanism  to  do  the  work  of  handwriting 
appears  to  have  been  given  by  Henry  Mill,  of 
London,  to  whom  a  patent  was  granted  Jan.  7, 
1714.  No  description  of  the  drawings  was  given, 
and  the  information  is  meager.  A  vague  tradi- 
tion is  supplemented  by  a  paper  filed  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  British  Patent  Office,  bearing  date 
as  given  above.    The  contents  are  as  follow : 

Anne,  by  the  mce  of  God,  etc.,  to  all  to  whom 
iheao  presents  shall  come^  jfreetinj?:  Whereas  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  subject,  Henry  Mill,  hath,  by 
bis  b'unible  peticion,  ref^resented  vnto  vs,  that  he  has, 
by  his  great  study,  paines^  and  expence,  lately  in- 
vented and  brought  to  perfection  "An  Artificial  Ma- 
chine or  Method  for  the  Imjaressing  or  Transcribing 
of  Letters  Singly  or  Progressively  one  after  another, 
as  in  Writing,  wnereby  all  Writings  whatsoever  may 
be  Engrossed  in  Papror  Parchment  so  Neat  and  Ex- 
act as  not  to  be  distinguished  fVom  print :  that  the 
said  Machine  or  Method  may  be  of  great  Vse  in  Set- 
tlements and  Publick  Records,  the  Impression  bemg 
Deeper  and  more  Lasting  than  any  other  Writiiiff, 
and  not  to  be  Erased  or  Counterfeited  without  Mani- 
fest Discovery,"  etc 


Mill  was  a  native  of  London,  bom  about  1630. 
Although  his  machine  received  the  royal  appro- 
bation, it  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  popu- 
lar favor.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  at 
an  early  age  developed  great  skill  in  mechanics. 
While  Quite  young  ne  was  chosen  chief  engineer 
of  the  New  River  Company,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  corporations  supplying  London  with 
water.  He  also  designed  the  system  of  water 
supply  for  the  town  of  Northampton.  He  was 
with  the  New  River  Company  till  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years.  The  first  instrument 
known  to  succeeu  MilPs  anywhere  was  one  in 
France,  in  1784,  which  made  embossed  charac- 
ters for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  Bain  and  Wright  Machine.— More 
than  a  centurv  elapsed,  and  then  the  invention 
of  Alexander  Bain  and  Thomas  Wright,  of  Eng- 
land, was,  on  Dec.  21,  1841,  announced  as  an 
"  Improvement  in  applying  Electricity  ...  to 
print  Intelligence  at  Distant  Places"  (Brit.  Pat. 
92,049).  It  was  designed  simply  for  what  is  now 
called  the  "  Printing  Telegraph."  All  printing 
telegraphs  are  type-writing  machines,  and  the 
Bain  instrument  has  many  of  the  devices  and 
characteristics  of  the  type- writer.  But  it  was 
not  a  success,  and  never  came  into  use.  Other 
machines  were  announced  at  intervals,  but  not 
one  of  them  seemed  to  be  a  practical  working 
machine  or  to  have  any  marketable  value. 

The  Thnrber  Chirographer.— American  in- 
ventors did  not  display  any  genius  for  type-writ- 
ing machines,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  before 
1843.  On  Aug.  26,  in  that  year,  Charles  Thurber, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  received  a  patent  for  a  "  Me- 
chanical Chiroffrapher  "  (U.  S.  Pat.  8,223).  Two 
years  afterward  he  took  out  another  patent  (U. 
S.  Pat.  4,271).  His  claim  was  for  "communicat- 
ing the  motions  to  the  pen  or  pencil  by  means  of 
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cams  acting  on  frames,  so  that  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  strokes  can  be  given  by  separate  move- 
ments, and  the  oblique  and  curved  strokes  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  two."  A  full-pa^e 
specimen  of  the  work  done  by  the  machine  built 
imder  the  second  patent  was  filed  in  the  patent 
office  and  a  copy  inserted  and  bound  in  the  vol- 
ume containing  the  commissioner's  report  for 
that  year.  The  keys  of  the  first  machine  were 
small  steel  rods,  4  inches  long,  with  common 
types  inserted  in  the  lower  ends  and  bearing 
buttons  at  the  top,  on  which  the  corresponding 
characters  were  marked.  The  machine  printed 
45  letters  and  characters.  In  front  of  the  wheel, 
or  key  frame,  was  a  roller  which  carried  the 
paper,  revolving  on  a  steel  shaft  two  and  a  half 
feet  long.    At  the  back  of  the  frame  was  a  small 
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wooden  ink  wheel,  which  was  thrown  up  against 
the  faces  of  the  types  as  they  passed  over  it^ 
The  second  machine  was  radically  dififerent  in 
the  construction  of  many  of  its  parts  from  the 
first,  but,  while  both  showed  great  ingenuity, 
neithev  ever  came  into  practical  use. 

The  Fairbanks  Machine.— The  next  was 
that  of  Fairbanks,  in  1848.  It  consisted  of  sev- 
eral series  or  systems  of 
vertical,  converging  rods, 
the  rods  of  each  system 
adapted  to  be  pushed  up 
vertically,- like  piston  rods 
against  a  common  imping- 
ing point.  On  the  upper 
end  of  each  rod  was  a  type. 
The  machine  was  original- 
ly designed  for  printing 
colors  on  cloth,  but  in  its 
construction  it  belongs  to 
the  type-writing  art,  and  is 
now  properly  so  classed.  It 
was  impracticable,  and  was 
never  used. 

The  Foucault  C6co- 
grraph  was  patented  in 
France  by  Pierre  Foucault, 
a  blind  man  of  the  Paris 
Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Jan.  19,  1840.  His  machine  printed  embossed 
letters  to  be  read  by  the  blind.  The  letter  was 
fixed  in  the  end  of  a  metallic  rod,  which  could 
slide  longitudinally  into  a  groove.  The  rods 
were  placed  in  a  row  of  fan-like  form,  and  each 
had  the  same  letter  at  the  lower  as  at  the  upper 
part.  The  mechanism  was  so  arranged  that  all 
the  letters  converged  to  the  same  point,  and  at 
the  stroke  of  a  letter  the  paper  was  moved  for- 
ward a  given  space  for  the  formation  of  the 
next  letter.  The  line  being  terminated,  the  pa- 
per displaced  itself  perpendicularly,  was  re- 
turned, and  a  new  line  begun.  Letters,  figures, 
and  stops  were  among  the  characters,  and  mani- 
folding was  accomplished.  The  machine  was 
small,  portable,  simple  in  construction,  and  rapid 
in  action.  It  proved  a  success.  Several  were 
used  in  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Eu- 
rope. It  was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
London  in  1851. 

The  Eddy  Machine,  of  1850,  was  patented 
by  Oliver  T.  Eddy,  in  November  of  that  year. 
No  model  of  the  invention  can  be  found,  and  no 
machine  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  come  before 
the  public.  His  application  and  specification 
for  the  patent  are  on  file  in  the  Patent  Office, 
No.  7,771,  but,  from  the  illustration,  it  was  evi- 
dently too  cumbersome  to  be  of  practical  service. 

The  Jones  Typographer.— On  June  1, 1852, 
a  patent  was  issu^  to  John  Jones  for  a  machine 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  "  copying  manuscript" 
There  is  a  model  on  file  in  the  Patent  Office,  and 
an  examination  of  the  mechanism  places  it  in  the 
series  of  type-writer  inventions.  Like  many 
other  inventions,  it  seems  to  have  perished  in  its 
infancy,  as  but  a  raeagre  scrap  of  history  remains 
to  tell  that  certain  important  principles  were  in- 
volved which  possibly  have  been  utilized  at  a 
later  day. 

The  Beach  Machine.— Alfred  Ely  Beach,  of 
New  York  city,  on  June  24,  1856.  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  machine  that  was  the  first  device  of 


any  sort  in  the  way  of  positive  improvement. 
Mr.  Beach  was  one  of  tne  proprietors  of  th» 
*'  Scientific  American."  He  produced  a  machine 
to  "  print  raised  letters  for  the  blind."  It  con- 
tained the  principles  that  were  afterward  pur* 
sued  to  success  in  the  regular  type-writers.  All 
the  printing  was  design^  to  be  at  one  point,  the 
center  of  a  circle,  and  the  machine  was  planned 
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with  bars  converging  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheeL 
In  order  to  make  the  raised  letters,  a  pair  of 
printing  or  embossing  levers,  answering  to  the 
letter  key,  were  struck  together,  one  coming  up 
arid  the  other  falling,  grasping  a  strip  of  paper 
between  a  die  and  matrix,  and  meeting  at  a  com- 
mon center.  The  paper  was  drawn  from  a  reel 
by  a  ratchet  wheel  that  fed  the  paper  on  each 
up-stroke  of  the  printing  levers.  This  machine 
was  first  exhibited  in  operation  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  of  the  American  Institute,  in 
the  autumn  of  1856,  where  it  took  the  highest 
prize,  the  gold  medal,  as  one  of  the  most  novel 
exhibits  of  the  occasion.  It  did  elegant  work^ 
operated  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  alignment 
of  the  lettering  was  almost  perfect.  It  was  made 
in  brass,  and  presented  an  ornamental  appear- 
ance. It  is  stUl  treasured  in  the  office  of  the 
"  Scientific  American." 

The  Francis  Machine.— A  type-writer  em- 
bracing the  same  principle  as  the  lEeach  machine 
was  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Francis,  of  New 
York,  in  1857,  who  was  the  first  to  complete  a 
type-writer.  His  invention,  as  a  whole,  was  in 
advance  of  everything  known,  and  similar  to 
those  which  first  became  generally  acceptable. 
The  principle  of  the  piano-forte  action  was  taken 
as  a  basis  for  experimenting,  and  that  construc- 
tion was  modified  for  the  new  purpose.  He  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  hammers  in  a  circle,  each  ham- 
mer with  the  face  of  a  letter,  and  throwing  them 
up,  as  piano  hammers  are  thrown,  they  converged 
and  struck  a  point  at  a  common  center.  The  ap- 
paratus complete  wa^  inclosed  in  a  wooden  case, 
and  occupied  less  than  two  feet  square  of  space. 
Francis's  instrument  had  a  much  more  compli- 
cjited  action  than  the  type-writers  of  the  present 
time.  But  then,  as  now,  the  depression  of  a 
^iven  key  caused  the  movement  of  a  correspond- 
ing type  lever  on  the  end  of  which  the  steel  type 
was  cast,  upward  to  the  paper,  where  by  its 
stroke  the  impress  was  given  through  an  inked 
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ribbon.  The  ribbon,  several  feet  long,  was  of 
silk,  impregnated,  passing  under  the  paper. 
This  ribbon  was  so  aajusted  as  to  move  with  each 
impression,  and  thus  present  a  fresh  inked  spot 
for  the  next  letter.  There  was  a  frame  on  the 
top  of  the  printing  apparatus  to  hold  paper,  and 
it  traveled  from  side  to  side  over  the  type  circle. 
The  common  center  was  at  a  point  in  a  circular 
platen,  upheld  by  suitable  supports  in  the  sides 
of  the  machine,  being  removable  when  it  was  de- 
sired to  insert  new  paper.  The  frame  was  pro- 
pelled by  the  unwinding  of  a  coiled  spring  m  a 
drum,  round  which  was  a  cord  connected  with 
the  frame.  Another  spring  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  machine  was  connected  by  a  cora,  and  had 
a  device  for  releasing  the  frame  to  move  but  one 
space  at  a  time,  as  an  impression  was  struck. 
There  was  an  alarm  bell  attached  to  the  frame, 
to  sound  four  spaces  from  the  end  of  the  line,  in- 
dicating to  the  operator  if  a  word  should  be  di- 
vided or  completed.  At  the  finish  of  a  line,  the 
frame  was  drawn  back,  rewinding  the  spring,  and 
the  paper  was  moved  forward  from  the  operator 
by  another  action.  A  blank  key  made  the  spaces 
between  words.  Two  copies  were  printed  at 
once  by  letting  the  inked  ribbon  run  between  a 
thick  and  a  tnin  sheet  of  paper.  There  was  a 
device  to  prevent  several  kevs  touched  at  once 
bringing  up  more  than  one  hammer  to  the  cen- 
ter. But  one  instrument  was  made  under  Fran- 
cis's patent,  and  that  printed  clean  and  more 
rapidly  than  handwriting;  but  it  seemed  too 
bulky,  was  intricate  and  delicate  in  some  of  its 
parts,  and  could  hardly  stand  practical  use,  nor 
could  it  be  made  at  a  cost  to  let  it  be  sold  to  ad" 
vantage.  It  is  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  the  essential  features  of  all  subsecjuent 
devices  of  this  kind,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
"  arranging  a  row  of  hammers  in  a  circle,  so  as 
when  put  in  motion,  they  will  all  strike  the  same 
place — to  wit,  the  center  of  the  circle." 

The  Hall  Type-Writer.— Another  worker  in 
the  field  of  invention  was  Thomas  Hall,  of  New 
York  city.  He  had  been  experimenting  for  sev- 
eral years  and  studying  closely  the  principles  in- 
volved in  type-writmg  mechanism,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  the  invention  of  a  sewing  machine ; 
but  restricted  finances  durin|2^  the  period  of  the 
civil  war  prevented  anv  rapid  progress  with  his 
type-writer.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled 
in  New  York.  On  June  18, 1867,  a  patent  was 
CTanted,  a  company  was  formed,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  machines  begun.  Several  were  made, 
and  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  One  instru- 
ment, making  large  and  small  letters,  with  many 
miscellaneous  characters,  was  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  that  year.  Another,  about  eight- 
een inches  square  and  six  inches  high,  was  exhib- 
ited in  Washington.  Its  capacity  was  400  words 
a  minute.  The  paper  was  placed  on  a  table  which 
glided  into  the  bottom  of  the  machine  on  a  frame 
working  from  side  to  side  by  an  original  devise, 
and  spacing  for  letters  according  to  their  thick- 
ness, giving  the  work  a  closer  appearance  to  let- 
terpress printing  than  is  ordinarily  done  by  type- 
writers. On  return  of  the  table  to  begin  a  new 
line,  the  sheet  was  drawn  forward  by  pressing  a 
knob  on  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  clean  paper 
was  brought  to  the  common  center.  The  type 
faces  were  on  the  ends  of  little  hammers  ranged 
in  a  circle  and  driven  to  a  common  center  by  the 


touching  of  the  appropriate  key.  Each  hammer 
was  on  the  end  of  an  individual  bar.  the  other 
end  of  which  had  a  counter-weight,  adjusted  to 
facilitate  the  general  action  of  the  impression 
and  recoil.  A  cushioned  ring  was  suspended  in 
the  type  circle,  through  which  all  the  letters  fell, 
and  by  which  an  even  impression  was  preserved. 
A  blank  key  did  the  spacing.  The  printing  was 
through  an  inked  riboon.  An  attachment  pre- 
vented two  letters  falling  in  conflict  at  the  com- 
mon center.  This  machine  was  apparently  a  per- 
fect success,  and  awakened  a  great  interest  in  the 
minds  of  capitalists.  Plans  were  laid  for  its  de- 
velopment before  the  trade,  when  differences  of 
opinion  arose,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
machine  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Hall  developed,  on 
a  new  and  original  plan,  another  machine,  radi- 
cally different  from  the  first,  a  description  of 
which  is  given  in  its  chronological  place. 

The  Pterotype  was  the  invention  of  John 
Pratt,  of  Centre,  Ala.,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
original  and  meritorious  pieces  of  mechanism  in 
the  type-writer  field.  He  was  a  resident  of  Lon- 
don, England,  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  1867 
exhibited  his  machine,  explaining  its  construc- 
tion and  usefulness  before  the  ^ciety  of  Arts. 
He  also  read  a  paper  concerning  it,  which  was 
published  in  the  **  tfoumal  "  of  that  body.  Mr. 
rratt's  claims  were  laid  down  as :  1.  The  bring- 
ing of  a  number  of  type,  in  arbitrary  succession, 
to  one  point  2.  The  making  of  legible  impres- 
sions at  that  point.  3.  The  feeding  or  moving 
of  the  paper  across  said  common  point,  so  as  to 
make  tne  proper  intervals  between  letters  and 
words.  4.  The  bringing  of  the  paper  back  to  its 
starting  point,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  it  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  lines,  so  as 
to  make  the  necessary  spacing  of  the  letter.   The 

?terotype  was  covered  by  United  States  Letters 
'atent.  No.  81,000,  issued  Aug.  11, 1868,  but  after 
repeated  failures  to  secure  a  proper  "momen- 
tum "  for  the  type-wheel,  Mr.  Pratt  abandoned 
his  plan  as  impracticable. 

The  Hall  Type-Writer  of  1881.— This  is  an 
original  conception  of  Thomas  Hall,  of  New  York 
city,  radically  different  from  his  former  inven- 
tion, as  well  as  different  from  all  others.  It  em- 
bodies a  novel  application  to  bring  the  characters 
to  be  printed  to  a  common  center.  It  carries 
both  capital  letters  and  lower-case,  either  alpha- 
bet being  available.  The  printing  apparatus 
moves  over  the  paper  the  length  of  a  line.  Rub- 
ber characters  are  employed,  and  sets  of  any  style 
or  language  are  interchangeable  by  the  shifting 
of  a  plate.  There  is  no  inking  ribbon,  impres- 
sions oeing  made  direct  from  the  type.  In  the 
manipulation  of  the  machine  only  one  hand  is 
ordinarily  required.  The  finger  or  working 
mechanism  is  carried  upon  a  light  bar  frame,  and 
so  delicately  arranged  that  it  can  be  set  at  any 
angle  for  working.  The  machine  is  built  in  two 
sizes,  the  "  Standard  "  and  "  Legal."  The  "  Stand- 
ai-d  "  is  14  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  3  inches 
high,  its  weight  is  4}  pounds,  with  74  characters 
in  a  line.  The  "  Legal "  style  is  17f  inches  long, 
and  6^  inches  wide,  3  inches  high,  and  prints 
111  characters  to  the  line,  being  especially  de- 
signed for  document  work.  The  mechanism  is 
carried  upon  a  light  bar  frame,  hinged  to  the 
bottom  oif  the  box  in  front,  and  provided  with 
pivoted  bars  at  the  back,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
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fit  into  serrated  catches  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  so  that  the  frame  can  be  set  at  any 
convenient  angle  for  working.  Two  distinct  mo- 
tions are  provided  for — those  affecting  the  paper, 
and  those  required  for  operating  the  type.  The 
paper  receives  no  lateral  movement,  that  being 
provided  for  in  the  type  mechanism.  The  paper 
can  be  fed  equally  well  whether  in  sheets  or  in 
web  form.  Tne  sheet  is  fed  forward  by  turning 
a  milled  disk  at  the  left  of  the  instrument,  and 
for  the  hue  space  by  a  thumb  piece  operated  by 
the  left  hand.  The  type  are  under  the  control 
of  the  right  hand.  The  space  for  each  letter  is 
equal.  The  printing  mechanism  consists  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  plate  about  three  eighths  of 
an  inch  apart  The  lower  one  is  rigid  and  rests 
on  the  front  bar  of  the  frame,  while  the  upper 
one  b  hinged  to  a  rod  and  held  up  fi*om  the  oot- 
tom  plate  b>  level's  fixed  to  a  small  shaft  on  the 
front  of  the  upj)er  plate.  It  is  acted  upon  by  a 
spiral  spring.  To  the  top  of  the  up|>er  jilatc  is 
screwed  a  rectangular  (licce  of  eoonite  three 
inches  long  by  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide, 
in  which  are  pierced  72  tanered  holes,  each  hole 
corresponding  to  a  type  cnaracter.  The  print- 
ing characters  are  raised  in  relief  on  a  thin  elas- 
tic plate  of  vulcanized  rubber  about  three  inches 
square  and  stiffened  araund  the  edges  by  a  light 
brass  frame.  A  variety  of  the  plates  are  manu 
factured  so  that  any  class  of  type  may  be  em- 
ployed and  any  language  written  by  the  simple 
substitution  of  one  plate  for  another,  occupym^ 
only  a  moment's  time.  The  plates  are  attached 
to  an  articulated  frame  fittea  with  fixed  points 
and  constituting  a  double  parallel  motion.  It  is 
free  to  move  in  any  direction  with  equal  facility 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  required  letter 
or  character  immetliately  below  the  printing  fiost 
in  the  center  of  the  carriage.  By  the  depression 
of  the  key  a  conical  pointer  depending  from  its 
lower  extremity  enters  the  opening  bearing  the 
required  character,  and  by  the  same  movement 
the  carriage  is  depressed.  The  designated  letter 
on  the  plate  below  having  been  carried  to  its 
place  over  the  paper  where  the  impression  is  to 
oe  made  is  driven  through  a  small  aperture,  and 
the  impression  is  completed.  The  ink  is  supplied 
by  a  pad  lying  between  the  two  plates  against 
whose  surface  the  type  plate  is  pressed  by  every 
action  of  the  carriage. 

The  Sholes-and-Glidden  Machine.— It  was 
reserved  for  C.  Latham  Sholes,  a  'printer,  Sam- 
uel W.  Soule,  also  a  printer,  and  Carlos  Glidden, 
to  open  the  way  to  success.  At  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  Mr.  Sholes  was  made  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Milwaukee.  His  interest  in  printing 
had  never  flagged,  and  in  1866-'67,  with  Soule,  an 
old  friend,  he  was  engaged  in  making  a  machine 
for  putting  consecutive  numbers  on  bank  notes, 
or  on  the  pages  of  blank  books  after  they  were 
bound.  Soule  had  some  reputation  as  an  invent- 
or, and  the  two  were  brought  in  contact  with 
Glidden,  who  was  developing  a  model  of  his  own 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Glidden  was  interest- 
ed in  their  work  ana  called  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  pursuing  the  principles  there  embod- 
ied, letters  and  words  could  be  made  instead  of 
figures  and  numbers.  Neither  Sholes  nor  Soul^ 
had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  type- 
writer, and  they  paid  little  attention  to  Glidden 's 
comment.    But  having  seen  an  account  in  an 


English  journal  of  the  "  Pterotype,"  they  b^an 
to  realize  the  possibilities  in  store  by  the  substi- 
tution of  letters  for  figures  in  their  apparatus.  It 
became  evident  to  the  two  printers  that  there  was 
a  fortune  for  him  who  first  completed  a  prac- 
tical and  durable  machine  of  that  sort,  and  as 
Glidden  had  first  called  attention  to  the  idea,  he 
was  taken  into  their  confidence,  mutual  sugges- 
tions were  interchanged,  and  months  passed 
while  the  rough  ideas  were  being  molded.  A 
working  model  was  made,  which  proved  in  a 
measuro  satisfactory.  Early  in  1868,  Soul4  and 
Glidden  withdrew,  and  Sholes  was  left  alone. 
His  lack  of  capital  threatened  serious  embarrass- 
ment, but  James  Densmore,  of  Meadville,  Pa^ 
another  printer  and  editor,  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  coined  the  word  "  type- writer."  In  June  and 
July,  1868,  two  more  patents  connected  with  the 
machine  were  issued. 

One  improvement  after  another  was  develop- 
ed, till  twenty-five  or  thirty  experimental  instru- 
ments were  made,  each  succeeding  one  a  little 
better  than  the  one  preceding.  They  were  sent 
out  and  put  into  the  hands  of  interested  writers, 
generally  stenographers  and  practical  persons 
who  knew  better  than  any  one  else  what  would 
be  needed  and  satisfactory.  James  O.  Clephane, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  tried  the  instruments  as 
no  one  else  had  tried  them ;  he  tested  them,  one 
after  another,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  made  and 
sent  to  him,  and  condemned  them,  till  the  pa- 
tience of  Mr.  Sholes  was  exhausted.  But  Dens- 
more insisted  that  this  was  the  very  salvation  of 
the  enterprise.  Sholes  kept  at  work,  and,  prof- 
iting by  the  suggestions  made  by  operators  and 
critics,  reached  a  point,  in  1878,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  make  arrangements  for  manufacture 
and  general  sale. 

In  Feb.,  1873,  Mr.  Densmore  associated  with 
himself  G.  W.  N.  Yost,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Densmore  and  Yost.  A  contract  was  made  with 
E.  Remington  and  Sons,  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  for  1,000 
machines  certainly,  and  24,000  more  condition- 
ally. The  instrument  had  then  become  known 
as  the  Sholes-and-Glidden  type-writer. 

The  first  instrument  was  on  sale  bv  the  mid- 
dle of  1874,  and  by  January,  1875,  400'  had  been 
disposed  of.  The  type-writer  steadily  became 
popular.  Special  tools  were  constructed,  the 
plant  increased,  and  improvements  added.  In 
the  spring  of  1876,  Yost,  with  three  experts, 
went  to  Cincinnati  to  establish  the  business,  and 
succeeded  in  selling  over  one  hundred  machines 
at  retail  l[)efore  July  1.  He  then  employed 
Charles  Wyman,  from  the  assembling  aepart- 
ment  at  the  factory,  to  come  to  Cincinnati  and 
keep  the  machines  that  had  been  sold  in  order 
and  continue  the  sales.  In  December  following 
fewer  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  machines 
were  in  use,  the  expert  being  unable  to  keep 
them  in  working  order,  and  the  instruments  were 
continually  being  returned  for  repairs.  In  1876, 
the  "  Sholes "  was  shown  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position, and  its  advertising  matter  and  samples 
of  work  scattered  therefrom  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  creating  surprises  wherever  kno?rn.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  1876-'77  about  3,000  had 
been  sold.  Up  to  that  time  its  general  appear- 
ance was  much  like  a  covered  box  with  a  set  of 
keys  on  a  projecting  table  in  front  On  lifting 
the  cover,  the  paper  carriage  was  disclosed ;  the 
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machine  was  then  seen  to  consist  of  two  parts — 
the  body  containing  the  keys,  action,  type^-levers, 
and  inking  ribbon  :  and  the  carriage  In  which  was 
the  roller,  around  which  the  paper  was  placed. 
The  roller  was  a  rubber-faced  cylindrical  platen 
to  receive  the  impression,  round  which  the  sheet 
of  paper  was  conducted  by  rubber  tapes  and 
metal  guides.  The  carriage  was  hin&^ed  on  a 
supporting  bar  at  the  back,  and  upheld  in  front 
by  a  wheel  running  on  a  planed  way.  A  spring 
connected  with  the  carriage  caused  it  to  move 
forward.  There  was  also  a  ratchet  feeding  de- 
Tice,  admitting  of  but  one  space  forward  action 
at  a  time,  with  each  impression  struck.  To  ex- 
amine the  work,  the  carriage  must  be  raised,  and 
when  a  line  was  completed  the  return  motion 
for  the  beginning  of  another  line  was  given  by 
pulling  a  cord  connected  with  pedal  action, 
which  necessitated  a  special  table  with  each  ma- 
chine. The  alphabet  consisted  exclusively  of 
capital  letters.  On  the  front  of  the  rack  was  a 
scale  and  pointer  for  regulating  the  work  and 
making  adjustments.  There  were  44  charac- 
ters on  the  key-board,  but  by  combinations 
others  were  easily  made.  A  sheet  of  paper  8 
inches  wide  was  used,  although  the  dimensions 
of  the  instrument  were  about  16  inches  each 
way  on  the  table.  The  type  fitted  into  the  end 
of  the  bar,  was  of  steel,  and  each  letter  occupied 
a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  forward  movement  of 
one  tooth  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  the  spaces  having 
the  same  distance  by  the  action  of  the  space  bar 
extending  across  the  front. 

The  Remington  Machine.— In  1880  the 
firm  of  E.  Remin^n  &  Sons  assumed  the 
charge  of  sales,  and  their  name  thus  became 
fully  identified  with  the  sale  as  well  as  the  man- 
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ufacture.  In  August,  1882,  a  partnership  was 
organized  by  William  O.  Wyckoflf,  Clarence  W. 
Seamans,  arid  Henry  H.  Benedict,  all  of  New 
York,  under  the  firm  name  of  WyckoflF,  Seamans, 
•&  Benedict,  for  the  business  management  of  the 
work  in  hand,  and  a  steady  advance  in  improve- 
ment was  entered  upon.  It  became  evident  in 
the  spring  of  1875  that  a  machine  printing  cap- 
itals alone  would  not  grow  rapidly  in  the  pop- 
ular esteem,  and  Byron  A.  Brooks,  of  New  YorK, 
who  had  begim  as  early  as  1867  to  solve  the 
problem  of  mechanical  writing,  devised  a  plan 
for  using  two  alphabets,  capitals  and  small  let- 
ters, with  one  Key-board.  ^Ir.  Brooks  was  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  noticing  that  the 
type-bar  became  at  the  moment  of  contact  a 
tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  printing 
platen,  and  that  by  moving  the  platen  slightly 


forward  or  back  the  tangency  no  lonfi^er  existed 
but  a  new  center  was  created,  devisea  a  double- 
headed  type-bar  containing  both  a  capital  and  a 
lower-case  letter.  Letters  patent  were  granted 
April  30, 1878.  There  are  practically  two  centers 
of  printing,  and  the  platen  is  removed  from  one 
to  the  other  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The 
capitals  are  all  set  in  one  line  and  the  small 
letters  in  another,  no  matter  in  what  portion  of 
the  circle  the  type  bar  may  be  hung.  Thus, 
without  duplicating  the  keys  or  increasing  the 
complication  of  parts,  it  is  adapted  to  printing 
both  styles  of  letters.  A  shift  bar  was  so  fitted 
that  a  spring  gave  precedence  to  the  lower-case 
letters ;  but  when  a  capital  was  wanted,  a  touch 
on  the  upper-case  shift  by  a  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  caused  the  requisite  movement  and  the 
capital  letter  made  its  impress.  The  new  ma- 
chine was  called  the  Remin^on  No.  2,  and  the 
first  one  made  was  put  in  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1878,  where  it  received  one  of  the  few  gold 
medals  awarded  to  American  inventors.  Another 
improvement  that  distinguished  the  No.  2  from 
its  predecessor  was  the  enlargement  of  the  letter 
distance,  so  that  sixty  impressions  or  letters  were 
made  on  the  line  of  6f  inches  instead  of  70  inches 
as  in  the  No.  1.  Also,  by  a  slight  rearrangement 
of  the  keyboard,  39  keys  were  made  to  operate 
80  characters,  consisting  of  capitals  and  small 
letters,  figures,  punctuation  marks,  and  a  limited 
number  of  commercial  signs.  The  dimensions  of 
this  machine  were  reduced  to  15  inches  square 
table  surface,  and  12  inches  height.  Its  weight 
was  reduced  to  23  pounds,  and  the  line  to  6| 
inches  in  length,  giving  10  spaces  to  an  inch. 

The  Remington  Ko,  8  is  an  advance  on  No. 
2,  necessitated  By  legal  and  commercial  reouire- 
inents,  was  made,  and  the  Remington  No.  3  was 
introduced  in  February,  1886.  It  is  distinguished 
chiefiy  by  its  wide  paper  carriage,  holding  a  sheet 
fourteen  inches  across,  and  printing  a  twelve- 
inch  line.  The  keys  are  increased  to  print, 
with  shift,  84  characters.  They  include  com- 
mercial signs,  marks  of  reference,  etc.  The 
frame  and  parts  are  strengthened  and  modified. 
This  wide-carriage  type-writer  is  demanded  in 
Europe  more  than  in  the  United  States,  for 
there  the  law  requires  many  documents  to  be  on 
paper  wider  than  ordinary ;  yet  insurance  agents, 
abstract  makers,  and  many  attorneys  in  this 
country  have  felt  the  need  and  welcome  the 
style.  The  degrees  of  spacing  are  at  the  will  of 
the  operator. 

Other  forms  of  the  Remington  machine  are 
made  for  special  purposes,  but  present  no  vari- 
ation in  the  principle. 

The  Hansen  Type- Writer.— In  the  chrono- 
logical order  the  **  writing  ball "  of  the  Rev. 
H.  R.  M.  J.  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, appears  to  be  the  only  foreign  com- 
petitor tnat  American  type-wnters  have.  The 
first  patent  awarded  him"  in  the  United  States 
bears  date  April  23,  1872  (125.952),  and  this  was 
followed  by  others  in  1872,  1874,  and  1875,  but 
none  have  yet  been  manufactured  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Cen- 
tennial in  1876,  and  won  a  gold  medal.  A  few 
have  been  brought  to  this  country  by  tourists. 
A  hemispherical  shell  is  mounted  on  the  mouth 
of  a  conical  shell,  inverted,  and  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ball  protrude  the  ends  of  54  pistons. 
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penetrating  the  interior,  surrounded  by  springs, 
and  direct^  toward  the  point  of  the  cone,  which 
is  open  an  inch  square.  These  pistons  have  each 
a  cap  for  fingering,  and  on  the  lower  end  a  type 
face.  There  are  one  alphabet,  figures,  points, 
and  miscellaneous  signs.    These  are  necessarily 
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cut,  each  at  its  own  an^Ie  on  its  rod,  so  that 
when  pushed  down  it  will  print  squarely  and  in 
line  at  the  point  of  the  cone.  The  pistons  act 
swiftly,  noiselessly,  and  easily,  striking  through 
an  inked  ribbon,  held  on  reels  on  either  side  of 
the  letter  orifice.  The  *•  ball "  is  supported  by 
arms  from  the  base,  and  hinges  on  one  side,  so 
that  it  may  be  lifted.  The  paper  is  held  in  a 
frame  resting  on  guides,  and  is  propelled  by  a 
coiletl  spring  connection.  The  framework  under- 
neath supports  an  "  anvil "  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion. Tne  length  of  the  printed  line  is  7  inches. 
The  •*  ball "  falls  slightly  under  each  impression 
and  releases  the  letter-spacing  action.  These 
machines  are  in  use  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  top  of  the  ball  and  all  the  keys 
may  be  covered  by  the  two  hands  of  the  operator. 
A  bell  sounds  four  spaces  from  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  a  scale  is  mounted  behind  the  machine  to 
show  the  location  of  impressions.  The  apparatus 
stands  6  inches  high,  7i  inches  deep,  and  11 
inches  wide,  and  the  weight  is  about  8  pounds. 

The  Cali^raph. — This  machine  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Kemington.  It  was  invented, 
perfected,  and  introduced  to  public  use  by  Mr. 
George  W.  N.  Yost,  previously  mentioned.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  part  of  interested  per- 
sons and  patentees,  together  with  financial  em- 
barrassments  and  difficulties  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  Sholes  and  Gliilden,  deter- 
mined him  to  found  a  rival  enterprise.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  machines  sold  throughout 
the  country  had  been  returned  for  repairs,  and 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
reaching  a  low  ebb,  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1879,  Franz  Wagner,  a  skilled  German  mechanic, 
instructed  and  directed  by  Mr.  Yost,  made  the 
first  model  of  the  "  Caligraph,"  and  the  first 
patent  on  it  as  an  independent  machine  was 
granted  March  18,  1884  (U.  S.  Pat.,  295,469). 
Improvements  were  constantly  made,  a  factory 
was  established  in  New  York  city,  and  the  effort 
culminated  in  the  manufacture  of  a  machine 


accomplishing  the  same  end  as  the  Remington, 
but  by  varying  methods.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Yost,  as  a  power  in  the  Remington,  fought  him- 
self as  a  power  in  the  Caligraph.  The  Rem- 
mington  shops  and  the  Caligraph  shops,  little 
dreaming  that  the  same  genius  spurred  them  on, 
became  rivals  in  putting  out  good  work.  The 
consequence  was  two  good  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket The  Caligraph  and  the  Remington  are  both 
*' basket'*  machines,  but  a  critical  examination 
shows  that  the  Caligraph  is  made  with  a  light- 
er frame ;  it  does  not  have  the  shifting  bar  for 
striking  capital  letters,  but  arranges  a  series  of 
keys  for  capitals  on  either  side  of  the  main  board, 
so  that  eacn  letter  and  each  character  has  its  own 
independent  key.  The  levers  are  hinged  on  a 
principle  that  brings  the  key-board  nearer  to  the 
middle  of  the  instrument,  and  are  covered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  a  little  shelf  for  either  copy  or 
making  notes.  The  space  bar,  instead  of  beine 
in  front  of  the  key-board,  is  on  either  side,  ana 
instead  of  being  struck  by  the  finger,  is  acted 
upon  by  the  touch  of  the  outer  edge  of  either 
hand.  The  Caligraph  is  made  in  two  sizes.  In 
No.  1  four  faces  of  type  are  offered,  with  48  char- 
acters. The  machine  weighs  about  15  pounds, 
occupies  15  by  13  inches  of  table  space,  and  is 
10  inches  high.  No.  2  has  72  characters,  weighs 
about  21  pounds,  occupies  14  by  18  inches  of 
table  surface,  and  is  12  inches  high.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  a  sheet  of  Hi  inches  can  be  typed 
with  a  line  of  9^  inches.  The  capital-letter 
keys  are  black,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  board. 
The  space  between  the  operator  and  the  keys  is 
occupied  by  the  extension  of  the  different  levers 
to  the  hinging  bar.  The  cylinder  platen  has  a 
polygonal  surface,  the  impressions  being  re- 
ceived on  the  faces.  The  carriage  is  adjustable 
as  in  the  Remington,  but  actuated  by  a  torsion 
spring.  The  spacing  for  impressions  is  regu- 
lated oy  a  double-sliding  ratchet  at  the  back  of 
the  paper  carriage.  In  April,  1883,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Caligraph  was  removed  to  Corry, 
Pa.,  and  afterward  it  was  transplanted  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  At  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  in 
1885,  the  Caligraph  received  the  medal. 

The  Brooks  Type- Writer.—Byron  A. Brooks, 
of  New  York,  after  patenting  the  upper  and 
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lower  case  improvement  on  the  Remington  type- 
writer in  1878,  which  assured  the  success  of  the 
machine,  devoted  much  study  and  experiment  to 
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the  problem  of  producing  a  j>erfect  type- writer. 
The  features  desired,  in  fSdition  to  ease  of  oper- 
ation, durability,  and  manifolding  ability,  are 
automatic  variable  space  for  each  letter  as 
printed,  according  to  its  width,  the  ability  to 
read  each  word  and  letter  as  printed  as  in  hand- 
writing, and  increased  speed.  The  result  is  the 
Brooks  type-writer,  on  which  patents  were  issued 
March  6, 1883,  and  Aug.  4, 1885.  This  is  a  type- 
bar  machine  of  the  same  class  as  the  Reming- 
ton, but  is  so  constructed  that  the  printing  is 
done  on  top  of  the  platen  instead  of  underneath, 
and  is  always  visible.  It  has  46  keys,  printing 
92  characters  by  means  of  a  shift  key  for  capi- 
tals. Among  its  more  marked  features  are  12 
keys  printing  combinations  of  two  or  more  let- 
ters or  words  at  a  single  stroke,  and  a  space  key 
which  may  be  operated  simultaneously  with  the 
last  letter  of  any  word.  These  elements  consti- 
tute the  machine  a  practical  stenograph,  upon 
which  an  expert  operator  can  take  down  dicta- 
tion in  full,  and  by  means  of  Mr.  Brooks's  sys- 
tem of  abbreviated  long  hand  can  do  the  work  of 
the  stenographer  in  characters  that  can  be  read 
by  any  person. 

The  Hammond  Type-Writer.— This  instru- 
ment is  an  orip^inal  and  most  ingenious  concep 
tion,  differing  in  construction  from  all  others  in 
the  market.  It  was  invented  by  James  B.  Ham- 
mond, of  New  York  city,  as  the  result  of  some 
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sixteen  years  of  study.  Mr.  Hammond  began  to 
work  before  he  was  aware  that  any  invention 
for  mechanical  writing  had  ever  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  others.  In  studying  out  the  prob- 
lem before  him,  he  aimed  at  a  construction  that 
would  admit  of  speed  while  producing  a  perfect 
impression  and  alignment,  freedom  in  action 
and  lightness  in  touch,  with  such  a  position  of 
the  paper  to  be  written  upon  that  an  examina- 
tion could  be  readily  had.  The  plan  originally 
conceived  was  pursued,  with  only  changes  of  de- 
tail, to  the  end.  Speaking  generally,  this  con- 
sisted in  placing  the  characters  to  be  printed  on 
a  tvpe  wheel,  any  letter  of  which  should  be  im- 
mediately impelled  by  any  of  a  set  of  keys  to  its 
proper  point  and  printed.  The  plan,  as  well  as 
the  means,  proved  novel,  for  while  during  forty 
years  the  best  inventive  skill  had  been  devoted 
to  movements  of  telegraphic  type  wheels  (a  kind 
of  type-writer),  no  one  nad  adopted  the  simple, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  difficult,  method  of 
impelling  the  type  wheel  directly  from  the  key- 
board.   At  first  view  the  Hammond  type-writer 


has  the  appearance  of  a  mammoth  inkstand.  It 
is  semicircular  on  the  front,  and  its  table  space 
is  a  little  more  than  half  the  area  of  a  circle  14^ 
inches  diameter.  The  distance  from  front  to 
back  is  12  inches,  and  its  gross  weight  in  wooden 
case  is  about  16^  pounds.  There  is  on  the  con- 
vex front  a  series  of  80  keys  in  2  banks.  Each 
key  carries  ordinarily  3  letters  or  characters, 
arranged  as  capitals,  lower-case,  and  figures, 
fractions,  etc.  The  ordinary  stroke  produces  a 
lower-case  letter.  For  a  capital,  a  "shift" 
marked  "  caps  "  is  touched  by  either  hand,  and 
the  pressure  on  any  key  produces  its  appropriate 
capital,  while  a  similar  pressure  on  tne  "  figure 
shift "  produces  the  required  figure,  fraction,  or 
commercial  sign.  The  keys  are  fitted  upon 
knife -shaped  levers,  which  converge  in  the 
"Monitor  turret"  in  the  middle  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  turret  is  open  at  the  top  and  on  the 
side  where  the  type  is  presented  to  the  paper, 
and  its  interior  can  be  reiadily  examined,  stand- 
ing upright  in  its  center  is  a  shaft  carrying  two 
sections  of  a  type  wheel,  facing  respectively  to 
the  right  and  left.  These  sections  are  flan^d, 
and  on  their  surface  in  bold  relief  are  the  char- 
acters to  be  used,  each  section  carrying  its  own 
quota.  By  pressure  on  a  spring  catch,  the  type 
wheel  can  be  removed  and  a  different  style  sud- 
stitutedi  On  either  side  of  the  turret  are  the 
spools  carrying  the  inkine  ribbon,  which  can  be 
fed  from  right  to  left  or  left  to  right  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  Hidden  from  view  by  the  cover 
on  the  turret  are  a  series  of  pins  acted  upon  by 
the  key  levers,  so  that  when  a  key  is  depressed 
its  appropriate  pin  causes  the  type  wheel  to  stop 
in  the  proper  position  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  hammer.  When  the  selected  type  is  in 
position  for  printing,  the  hammer  is  released, 
which,  acted  upon  by  a  spring,  gives  a  uniform 
blow  on  every  type,  thus  giving  a  uniform  im- 
pression. The  paper  is  i&d  in  from  above,  and 
passing  down  into  a  cylinder  of  nearly  horse- 
shoe form  in  its  sectional  view,  is  locked  in  posi- 
tion between  two  rubber  rollers.  By  the  turning 
of  a  thumscrew  it  can  be  fed  down  into  the 
cylinder  until  the  place  for  the  printing  is 
reached.  The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  such 
that  a  web  of  50  feet  in  length  can  be  stored. 
While  the  columnar  scale  fitted  to  the  front  of 
the  cylinder  indicates  105  spaces,  yet  the  Ham- 
mond is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  width  of 
pa^e,  but  is  so  constructed  that  paper  of  any 
width  can  be  readiljr  used. 

The  alignment  is  extremely  accurate.  The 
type  segments  are  cut  specially,  and  all  the 
characters  print  in  equal  spaces.  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  paper  two  sheets  are  used — ^the  one 
to  be  printed,  and  a  second,  preferably  a  thick 
sheet,  to  be  used  as  a  "  backer."  As  the  carriage 
will  hold  any  width  of  paper,  it  is  evident  that 
any  desired  margin  may  he  left  on  either  side  of 
the  writing.  There  is  a  shield  of  thin  metal  in 
front  of  the  sheet  of  paper,  and  to  insert  a  word 
or  character  accidentally  omitted,  if  the  omission 
is  discovered  before  the  paper  is  fed  up  for  the 
next  line,  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  the  car- 
riage until  the  place  where  the  omission  has  oc- 
curred is  directly  below  a  notch  in  the  shield. 
The  omitted  character  is  then  printed  in  perfect 
alignment  with  the  others. 

At  the  American  Institute  Fair  of  1874  a 
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medal  of  superiority  was  awarded,  in  1885  a  spe- 
cial medal,  and  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  a 
gold  medal.  For  the  purpose  of  manifolding, 
the  blow  give^  by  the  hammer  can  be  increased 
by  the  adjustment  oC  a  thumbscrew. 

The  Crandall  Type- Writer.  — This  is  the 
invention  of  Lucien  S.  Crandall,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  radically  unlike  any  other.  His  first 
patent  was  granted  Dec.  20, 1881  (U.  S.  Pat.  251,- 
838),  although  the  inventor's  researches  and  ex- 
periments date  back  as  far  as  1871.    The  instru- 
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ment  is  small,  light,  and  handsome ;  it  may  be 
operated  on  one's  lap,  or  on  any  convenient  desk 
or  table,  with  ease  The  weight  is  15  pounds, 
and  it  occupies  about  a  cubic  foot  of  space.  The 
base  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  principal  working 
parts  of  steel  and  brass.  Twenty-eight  keys, 
arranged  in  2  banks,  acting  upon  84  characters, 
are  employed.  Their  levers  converge  to  the  back 
of  the  machine.  The  characters  are  all  on  a 
single  solid  piece  of  metal  called  a  "  type  sleeve," 
instead  of  on  separate  type  bars,  so  that  no  col- 
lision is  possible.  Tlie  sleeve  moves  up  and 
down,  and  turns  about,  and  the  letters  reach  a 
common  printing  point  as  their  respective  keys 
are  touched.  No  letter  has  to  travel  more  than 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  make  its  impression. 
The  sleeve  is  provided  with  a  series  of  holes  cor- 
responding in  number  and  distance  apart  with 
the  letters  and  other  chariicters;  by  their  use 
the  "  sleeve "  is  adjusted  at  each  impression  to 
within  the  thousandth  part  of  an  incn,  thus  in- 
suring absolute  alignment  and  adjustment  of 
the  line.  The  paper  is  fed  in  over  a  cylinder, 
and  during  the  operation  of  printing  the  entire 
work  is  in  full  view.  By  the  instantaneous 
shifting  of  one  sleeve  for  another  any  desired 
style  of  alphabet  or  language  can  be  used.  On 
either  side  of  the  sleeve  are  the  ribbon  spools, 
which  work  automatically,  and  can  also  be  wound 
either  way  without  touching  the  ribbon.  But 
one  style  of  the  machine  is  manufactured,  al- 
though any  number  of  faces  of  type  are  em- 
floyed.  It  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1886. 
n  1887  the  macnine  was  remmieled,  and  while 
the  principal  features  were  retained,  several  im- 
portant improvements  were  added,  embodied  in 
patents  No.  251,338,  No.  408,150,  No.  408,289. 
The  latter  machine  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
original,  occupying  13  by  14  inches  table  surface, 
with  a  height  of  S\  inches,  and  an  increase  in 
the  weight  of  5  pounds.     Variable  spacing  is 


dispensed  with  in  order  to  produce  perfect  tab- 
ular work.  A  cam  movement  is  substituted  for 
the  former  slot  movement.  A  new  ribbon  move- 
,  ment  is  provided  dispensing  with  the  former 
'  projecting  shield.  The  type  m  the  sleeve  pushes 
the  ribbon  to  the  point  of  impact,  the  ribbon  re- 
turning with  the  sleeve,  and  leaving  the  writing 
at  all  times  in  full  view. 

Machines  for  the  Blind. — Several  machines 
have  been  invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
among  which  is  one  by  Daniel  A.  Johnston, 
which  enables  a  blind  person  to  impress  char- 
acters in  rows  and  lines  so  as  to  be  read  by  the 
sense  of  touch ;  there  is  also  Foucault's,  previ- 
ously mentioned,  but  nearly  every  style  has  been 
successfully  used.  The  bhnd  learn  to  use  the 
type-writer  with  facility.  They  learn  the  posi- 
tion of  the  letter-board  just  as  they  do  that  of 
the  piano  key-board. 

Other  Machines. — A  large  number  of  small 
machines,  and  some  that  were  extremely  low- 
priced,  have  appeared  at  intervals.  Among  the 
more  interesting  may  be  named : 

The  Proaty  Typograph,  the  invention  of  E 
Prouty,  of  Chicago,  which  was  first  put  on  sale 
in  1885.  The  base  is  of  cast  iron.  The  bar  from 
side  to  side  at  the  back  supports  the  printing 
carriage,  to  which  is  attached  a  device  working 
through  a  series  of  teeth  as  the  carriage  is  de- 
presswi,  and  drawing  it  to  successive  spacer. 
The  caiTiage  has  a  groove  on  its  upper  side,  and 
in  the  groove  a  metal  bow,  having  on  its  upper 
and  lower  sides  electrotyped  characters  for  print- 
ing. This  bow  at  one  end  is  attached  to  a  slide 
working  in  the  groove,  and  at  the  other  has  a 
finger  piece.  In  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  the 
ink-paa.  The  paper  is  held  over  a  rubber-cov- 
ered cylinder  platen,  the  bottom  of  the  printing 
carriage  being  perforated  at  its  line  of  crossing 
to  allow  the  pass^  of  a  letter  on  the  under  side 
of  the  type  bar.  The  bow  is  turned  as  the  signs 
on  either  side  are  needed.  The  weight  is  about 
10  pounds. 

The  Prouty  Type-Writer.— This  was  the 

i'oint  invention  of  E.  Prouty,  of  Chicago,  and 
lis  wife.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  her  by  cer- 
tain braces  on  the  bridges  over  Chicago  river. 
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The  machine  rests  upon  a  metal  frame  consist- 
ing of  a  strong,  light  casting.  The  key  levers 
are  of  steel,  and  are  hung  so  nearly  upon  the 
center  that  they  are  balanced  by  the  weight  of 
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the  type  bar.  The  type  bars  and  the  key  levers 
are  connected  by  a  strong  wire  link.  The  key- 
board is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  rapid 
action  of  the  finders,  and  the  spacer  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  key-board,  nearest  to  the 
forefinger.  The  type  bars,  when  not  in  action, 
lie  horizontally  and  form  a  semicircle.  They 
are  pivoted  to  a  flat  steel  ear  and  ground  to  a 
close  fit.  The  ears  are  milled  into  a  metal  frame, 
and  held  in  place  by  a  screw,  easily  reached,  thus 
securing  facility  of  adjustment  in  setting  the 
alignment.  The  type  are  of  steel  and  have  a 
milled  stem,  which  is  driven  into  a  close-fitting 
socket  in  the  bar.  The  tape  hangs  perpendicu- 
larly across  the  roll,  not,  as  on  other  machines, 
parallel  with  the  roll,  and,  as  the  tape  is  narrow, 
only  the  last  letter  is  covered  wnile  writing. 
The  entire  writing  can  be  exposed  to  view  by 
touching  a  spring  that  withdraws  the  tape  from 
the  roll.  As  the  tape  runs  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  roll,  the  sheet  is  never  soiled  by  the  type 
stroke.  The  carriage  is  upright,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  wheels  rolling  ireely  on  a  steel  rod, 
and  is  held  in  position  by  its  own  weight. 

The  Young  Type- Writer.— In  December, 
1883,  Josiah  L.  Young,  of  New  York  city,  took 
out  letters-patent  on  a  small  machine,  which  was 
put  on  the  market  a  few  months  later.  It 
IS  on  a  wooden  base,  is  about  12  inches  long, 
6  inches  wide,  5^  inches  high,  and  weighs  4 
pounds.  The  printing  apparatus  is  in  a  car- 
riage sustaining  several  disks,  the  lower  of 
which  rotates,  and  around  its  edge  are  the  char- 
acters electrotyped  from  printers*  type.  On 
the  upper  disk  is  an  index  card.  A  handle  con- 
nects with  a  post  running  down  to  the  type  disk, 
which  revolves.  The  edge  of  the  upper  disk  is 
raised  and  notched  opposite  the  several  charac- 
ters, and  the  printing  is  accomplished  by  putting 
the  handle  in  one  of  the  notches  and  pressing 
down.  The  entire  carriage  falls,  being  hinged 
on  the  front  horizontal  bar,  and  held  up  by  a 
spring,  which  returns  it  from  each  impression. 
An  automatic  ratchet  action  moves  the  carriage 
along  over  another  space.  The  paper  is  put  on 
a  roller,  and  held  by  a  clip  of  metal,  moving 
forward  a  line  when  a  turn  is  made  on  the  but- 
ton at  the  left  end.  The  ink  is  supplied  by  felt 
rollers  which  are  held  against  the  line  of  type 
on  the  under  disk. 

The  San  Type-Writer  is  the  joint  invention 
of  Lee  S.  Burridge  and  Newman  R.  Marshman, 
both  of  New  York  city.  There  were  two  patents, 
both  granted  on  April  7,  1885.  The  machine  is 
built  on  the  principle  of  the  stylus  or  single  key, 
to  which  all  the  type  are  attached.  The  appa- 
ratus is  on  a  wooden  base,  weighing  altogetner 
4^  pounds.  It  is  12  inches  long,  8  inches  wide, 
and  3}  inches  high,  and  holds  paper  8^  inches  in 
width.  The  impressions  are  made  direct  from 
the  stylus.  The  fingers  are  placed  upon  the 
handle  of  the  slide,  moved  till  the  index  point 
covers  the  requisite  letter,  and  then  pressed 
upon.  By  the  return  of  the  spring  action, 
Wnich  follows  the  movement  of  tne  stylus,  the 
letter  spacing  is  given.  The  paper  is  inserted 
behind  a  kid-covered  roller,  ana  held  against  it 
by  a  metal  clip  in  front  and  a  wire  above.  Ink 
is  supplied  from  several  small  felt  rollers  held  at 
the  perforations  under  the  type  slide.  But  one 
alphabet  is  used,  and  one  style  of  type. 


The  World  Type-Writer.— The  patent  for 
this  was  issued  Oct.  12,  1886,  to  John  Becker,  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  base  is  of  wood,  12  inches 
long,  6  inches  wide,  and  supports  a  delicate 
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complication  of  metal,  in  skeleton  form,  stand- 
ing 3  inches  high.  There  are  two  disks  or  seg- 
ments, one  in  front  containing  the  index  letters, 
the  other  in  the  rear.  The  type  is  cast  in  rub- 
ber, and  movable  by  an  index  finger  playing 
over  a  lettered  board.  The  paper  is  fed  m  from 
the  front,  over  a  rubber  cylinder,  and  held  in 
place  by  a  comb  spring.  The  impression  is  given 
by  placing  the  index  nnger  over  its  appropriate 
character,  then  with  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand  gently  pressing  on  the  upper  horizontal 
bar,  which  extends  across  the  instrument.  The 
writing,  as  fast  as  made,  is  in  open  view.  Spac- 
ing is  done  by  the  pressure  of  the  second  finger 
of  the  left  hand  on  the  spacing  bar.  A  milled 
head  adjusts  the  paper  and  the  spacing  between 
the  lines.  At  the  moment  of  impact,  a  locking 
apparatus  binds  the  letter  so  that  the  alignment 
is  accurate.  The  inking  is  done  by  two  pads, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  point  of  impact,  and 
every  downward  movement  renews  the  supply. 
A  sheet  of  paper  to  the  width  of  9^  inches,  and 
of  any  length,  can  be  used.  The  instrument  is 
fitted  with  adjustable  type  plates,  thus  affording 
any  style  or  language. 

The  Herrington  or  Pocket  Type-Writer. 
— This  is  an  extremely  small  instrument,  weigh- 
ing but  half  a  pound.  The  46  characters  ar& 
held  in  a  wheel,  and  paper  of  the  ordinary  size 
is  used.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  can  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  pages  of 
a  bound  book. 

Type-Writer  Paper.  —  Type-writing  ma- 
chines ordinarily  carry  paper  the  width  of  half- 
letter,  or  about  8i  inches.  The  Hammond  takes 
any  width.  Half-note  sheets  are  preferably 
turned  so  as  to  receive  the  lines  the  long  way  of 
the  sheet,  and  printed  headings  are  set  to  corre- 
spond. Where  many  copies  of  a  letter  are  to  be 
taken,  a  stiff,  hard  paper  is  required,  and  this 
kind  also  copies  best  in  books.  Ruled  paper  is 
not  desirable,  for  the  machine  makes  its  own 
line,  and  the  spacing  between  the  lines  seldom  if 
ever  corresponds  with  the  ruled  spacing. 

Type-Writer  Inks,  have  a  glycerin  body, 
and  usually  are  dyed  with  anilines.  Purple  is  the 
brightest  and  most  penetrating  hue,  and  is  the 
most  frequently  usea.  The  colors  fade  accord- 
to  the  exposure  to  light.  An  impression  may 
fade  in  an  hour  or  two  if  exposea  to  a  bright 
sunlight,  while  in  the  dark  it  may  endure  for 
years.  Ribbons  of  all  colors  are  prepared,  the 
"  indelible  copyable  "  having  the  preference. 

Manifolding. — By  the  use  of  carbon  paper,  or 
manifold  sheets,  several  copies  can  be  taken  at 
one  working.  Care  must  \)e  used  in  arranging 
the  sheets,  else  the  mislaid  sheet,  as  well  as  its 
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immediate  neighbors,  will  be  spoiled.  Inasmuch 
as  the  impact  of  the  type  hammer  makes  its  im- 
press through  the  ribbon  on  the  "  ribbon  sheet," 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  the  carbon- 
ized side  of  the  carbon  paper  is  to  be  so  laid  that 
its  impress  will  be  given  as  if  it  were  acting  in 
place  of  the  ribbon,  consequently,  in  laying  the 
lolds  the  alternate  sheets  must  in  all  cases  be 
laid  with  the  carbon  side  up.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  them  evenly  adjusted,  lest  the 
edges  become  blurred  or  soiled.  A  book  of  al- 
ternate white  and  colored  leaves  is  made,  and 
put  into  the  type-writer  as  if  a  single  sheet. 
For  special  purposes  thin  oiled  paper  is  employed 
for  duplicates,  with  double  carbon  paper,  set- 
ting off  on  both  sides,  the  work  bein^  readable 
through  the  oiled  sheets.  The  ribbon  is  removed 
to  save  its  interference  with  the  sharper  impres- 
sions. From  twenty  to  thirty  copies  have  oeen 
secured  by  this  procedure.  Although  black  is 
the  color  ordinarily  used,  the  set-off  sheets  are 
readily  colored  with  aniline  dyes. 

The  Stenograph  or  Shorthand  Machine.— 
The  stenograph  is  the  invention  of  M.  M.  Bar- 
tholomew, who  was  court  stenographer  at  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  secured  under 
letters  issued  May  20,  1879,  followed  by  several 
others  as  improvements  were  suggested.  It  has 
achieved  marked  success.  It  is  a  small  machine, 
consisting  of  5  writing  keys,  each  carrying  a 
marker.  There  is  a  spacing  kev,  a  paper  guide, 
an  inked  ribbon,  with  reels  for  holding  it,  a  de- 
vice for  moving  the  paper  forward,  and  a  reel 
for  holding  the  paper.  Four  of  the  writing  keys 
are  V-shaj^,  and  one  is  straight.  All  the  letters 
can  be  made  either  with  the  right  hand  or  the 
left.  The  4  fin^^er  pieces  on  the  left  of  the  key- 
board are  duplicates  of  those  on  the  right,  and 
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make  the  same  marks  on  the  paper.  Those  on 
the  left  are  operated  by  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  and  those  on  the  right  by  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand.  The  straight  key  is  operated  by 
either  thumb.  The  spacing  key  moves  the  paper 
without  making  any  mark  on  it.  The  possibili- 
ties of  mechanical  writing  were  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  as  early  as 
1873.  Sentences  were  analyzed,  the  average 
number  of  letters  to  the  word  essential  to  legi- 
bility estimated,  and  he  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  distinct  movements  of  the  fingers 
of  expert  telegraphers  and  musicians.  The  re- 
sult of  his  labor  was  a  machine  so  made  that  the 
complete  alphabet  is  produced  with  either  hand 
and  the  hands  used  alternately  in  writing,  as  the 


feet  are  in  walking.  The  problem  was  thus 
solved.  The  idea  of  V-shaped  keys  soon  pre- 
sented itself,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  undertaking.  His  work  proceeded  slowly 
but  early  in  1879  a  machine  was  in  writing  or- 
der. The  first  person  to  put  it  into  practical  use 
was  Henry  Thwing,  of  Belleville,  111.,  who,  in 
September,  1879,  began  work  as  a  stenographer 
for  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  Fairbanks  &  Co.  In 
the  autumn  of  1881  the  inventor  began  using  it 
in  his  work  as  court  stenographer,  but  no  ex- 
tended effort  was  made  to  introduce  it  until  the 
autumn  of  1883,  when  a  company  was  formed  in 
St.  Louis  called  the  United  States  Stenograph 
Company.  At  this  time  about  80  instruments 
had  been  sold,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
inventor,  while  still  continuing  his  regular  work. 
The  spelling  employed  differs  from  the  common 
spelling  chiefly  in  the  omission  of  the  silent  let- 
ters and  unnecessary  vowels,  with  a  strong  lean- 
ing toward  phonetics.  Owing  to  the  mechanical 
uniformity  of  the  characters  produced,  the  work 
performed  by  the  use  of  the  machine  is  more  ac- 
curate than  pen  and  pencil  shorthand.  There 
being  but  one  way  of  writing  a  character  or  rep- 
resenting a  soundC  it  is  mucn  more  easily  learned 
than  ordinary  shorthand.  It  can  also  be  used 
without  looking  at  it,  enabline  the  operator  to 
look  at  the  person  speaking  while  writing  what 
he  says,  and  to  keep  his  eye^  on  a  book  or  paper 
while  copying  extracts  from  it. 

The  Columbia  Type-Writer.— This  is  the 
invention  of  Charles  Spiro,  of  New  York  city, 
first  patented  July  28,  1885.  Mr.  Spiro  was  a 
watch  and  chronometer  maker,  and  had  won 
reputation  as  an  inventor  of  watch  machinery. 
In  his  type-writing  mechanism  he  sought  a  per- 
fect alignment  and  to  have  the  wonfi  printed 
in  view.  The  base  of  the  instrument  is  oi  metal. 
Two  sizes  are  made.  The  No.  1  complete  weighs 
about  3  pounds,  is  9  inches  long,  2^  inches  wide, 
and  6  inches  high,  printing  only  capital  letters. 
No.  2  weighs  with  its  case  4^  pounds,  and  prints 
both  capitals  and  lower-case.  There  are  2  disks, 
1  vertical  and  revolving,  the  other  horizontal 
and.  stationary.  The  vertical  has  printer's  type 
driven  into  its  periphery,  and  moves  over  a  rub- 
ber-covered cylinder  platen.  On  the  left  of  the 
instrument  is  .a  projecting  frame  and  a  milled 
groove  in  which  runs  the  paper  carriage.  From 
the  back  of  the  frame,  between  two  standards,  a 
round  steel  arm  proiects  to  the  right  and  over 
the  center  of  the  machine  about  6  inches.  This 
main  arm  is%  fitted  with  a  beveled  toothed  lock- 
ing wheel,  back  of  which  is  a  space  ring  cont  lin- 
ing as  many  different  depressions  as  there  are 
widths  of  letters.  It  is  so  placed  that  each  letter 
is  opposite  the  proper  depression  on  the  locking 
wheel,  and  when  printed  takes  up  the  space  that 
its  thickness  requires.  This  feature  belongs  to 
no  other  type-writing  machine  heretofore  known, 
and  entirely  eliminates  the  peculiar  appearance 
recognized  as  a  characteristic  of  type-writing  in 
general.  The  alignment  is  perfect,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  printed  page  is  as  if  done  in  a 
printing-office.  The  operator  turns  the  rubber 
nandle  on  the  vertical  disk,  until  the  index  fin- 
ger on  the  dial  wheel  points  to  the  required  let- 
ter, presses  down,  ana  the  letter  is  made.  The 
inking  apparatus  consists  of  a  round  pad,  re- 
volving on  a  shaft  fitted  to  the  inner  arm. 
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The  Columbia  Mnsle  Type-Writer.— This 

also  is  the  invention  of  Charles  Spiro,  and  was    vented  by- 
patented  Dee.  1.  1885.    The  music  written  by 
this  instrument  is  the  exact  equal  of  a  printed 
sheet,  and  can  be  adapted,  by  a  s|)ecial  device,  to 


The  National  Type-Writer.— This  was  in- 

nted  by  H.  H.  llnz,  of  Philadelphia.    It  is 

classed  among  the  "  basket "  machines,  is  9  by 


print  in  the  words  of  a  song  by  the  use  of  an 
additional  type  wheel.  The  mechanism  is  small 
and  delicate.  It  is  4^  inches  in  length.  2  inches 
in  width,  and  2^  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  i 
a  pound.  There  is  a  disk,  a  handle,  and  a  base. 
That  is  apparently  all.  The  disk  contains  on  its 
jieriphery  the  requisite  characters,  and  a  dial  on 
the  mner  face  contains  the  representation  of  the 
character  that  is  produced  when  the  disk  is  de- 
pressed opposite  the  index.    The  disks  are  3, 

1  containing  the  notes,  1  for  inserting  acciden- 
tals, and  1  for  signatures  and  barrituc. 

The  PeoDle's  Type-Writer.— This  was  in- 
vented by  Byron  A.  Brooks,  previously  men- 
tioned. It  employs  a  fixed  upright  type  wheel, 
with  two  rows  of  type,  and  a  shift  key.  The 
platen  carrying  the  paper  is  in  a  vibrating 
frame,  and  the  impression  is  made  by  pressing 
the  platen  against  the  tvpe  wheel.  The  letter  or 
character  desired  is  indicated  by  an  oscillating 
arm,  provided  with  a  gear  at  one  end  and  a 
finger  piece  at  the  other  lying  over  a  curved 
letter  plate.  The  platen  is  vibrated  by  a  fin- 
ger key  under  the  control  of  the  left  hand,  which 
also  operates  the  space  key  and  shift  key.  An 
inked  ribbcm  incloses  the  cyclinder,  or  a  pad 
may  be  used,  and  the  writing  is  always  in  sight. 
There  is  a  "combination  ribbon"  of  red  and 
black,  so  arranged  that  all  capital  letters  can  be 
printed  in  red,  and  all  small  letters  in  b  ack. 
The  type  on  the  cylinder  are  copper  faced.  It  is 
the  only  small  machine  that  uses  a  ribbon. 

The  Yost. — A  basket  machine  which  chro- 
nologically follows  the  Caligraph.  It  is  much 
lighter  than  the  Remington,  weighing  but  16 
.pounds,  with  a  base  of  11  by  13  inches,  and  a 
neight  of  9  inches.  It  is  the  product  of  G.  W.  N. 
Yost,  so  long  identified  with  the  Remington  and 
the  Caligraph.  The  distinguishing  features  in 
the  new  machine  are  (I)  the  absence  of  the  inked 
ribbon — the  printing  being  done  directly  from 
the  type;  (2)  a  douole  alphabet — capitals  and 
lower  case — an  outgrowth  of  the  idea  embodied 
in  the  Caligraph,  and  occupying  much  less  space ; 
(3)  there  are  on  the  key-board  78  characters,  on 

2  banks  of  keys;  the  keys  are  composition,  with 
inlaid  letters,*  etc.,  smooth  surface,  and  slightly 
concave,  the  lower-case  being  black  letters  on  a 
white  base,  and  the  capitals  a  white  letter  on  a 
black  base ;  (4)  the  center  guide  is  an  original 
feature  in  the  machine,  and  gives  an  absolute 
and  perfect  alignment.  Each  type  bar,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  paper  for  the  impression,  is  received 
t)y  the  center  guide  and  firmly  directed  to  its 
proper  adjustment.  There  is  no  perceptible 
friction,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  type  faces  to 
strike  against  the  guide  or  against  each  other, 
the  beveling  preventing.  The  "  pointer  '*  is 
simplified  to  the  last  degree,  and  dispenses  with 
the  necessity  for  mental  reckoning.  The  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  construction  of  the  Yost 
over  its  predecessors  is  that  its  type  bars  and 
connections  are  made  loose  and  not' rigid,  so  that 
wear  makes  practically  no  difference  in  the 
alignment,  which  is  controlled  entirely  by,  and 
dependent  upon,  the  common  center  guide. 
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12  inches  on  the  table,  and  7^  inches  in  height. 
The  key-board  is  on  a  curved  line,  the  middle 
of  the  curve  being  nearest  the  operator.  There 
are  29  keys,  each  corresponding  type  hammer 
being  triple  headed,  or  containing  three  charac- 
ters. The  keys  are  are  of  black  composition, 
inlaid  with  white  characters,  and  arranged  in 
banks,  formed  of  short  circular  segments.  The 
carriage  is  not  hinged,  and  is  of  light  movement, 
sliding  back  and  forth  without  using  any  "  re- 
lease key.  Paper  of  any  width  may  be  used 
and  fed  in  without  raising  the  carriage.  An  au- 
tomatic pointer  enables  the  operator  to  "set" 
the  instrument  at  any  given  pomt  without  men- 
tal measuring  or  reckoning.  The  ribbon  spools 
are  removable  almost  instantly,  permitting  dif- 
ferent colored  inks  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper. 
There  are  two  scales,  the  graduations  running  in 
the  same  direction.  The  "  dip  "  of  the  keys  is 
exactly  alike,  and  the  touch  can  be  varied  by  the 
**  finger-key  tension  screw.*' 

The  Smith  Premier.— The  product  of  Alex- 
ander Bro¥m,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  has  no 
shifting  key,  bat  a  double  bank  of  letter  keys, 
as  in  the  Caligraph.  In  all,  there  are  76  keys, 
in  two  sets — the  capitals  above  and  the  lower  case 
below,  but  laid  in  the  same  order,  so  that  only 
one  set  of  keys  has  to  be  learned.  The  shape  of 
the  key-boara  is  rectangular,  and  the  keys  are 
in  straight  rows  in  all  directions.  The  lower- 
case keys  are  white ;  the  upper  ones,  with  the  fig- 
ures and  the  punctuation,  etc.,  marks,  are  black. 
There  are  no  wooden  levers  or  ** shift"  keys 
of  any  kind.  The  ribbon  is  fed  diagonally  the 
length  of  the  line.  When  the  carriage  is  drawn 
bacK  to  begin  another  line,  the  ribbon  is  drawn 
lengthwise  about  the  width  of  the  type ;  conse- 
quently the  entire  surface  is  used.  A  peculiar 
"  roeking-shaft "  mechanism  transmits  the  power 
from  the  key  to  the  type  bars  in  such  a  way  that 
the  leverage  is  the  same  for  every  key  in  the 
board.  The  type-bars  are  mounted  upon  hard- 
ened steel  conical  bearings,  and  are  all  If  inch 
in  length,  so  that  a  perfect  alignment  is  main- 
tained. Another  new  feature  is  the  locking 
mechanism  at  the  end  of  a  line,  so  that  when  the 
line  is  finished  all  the  keys  are  locked,  and  if  the 
operator  has  omitted  to  notice  the  bell  he  is 
prevented  from  striking  several  letters  one  upon 
the  other  and  ruining  an  otherwise  perfect  page. 
The  line-spacing  mecnanism  is  greatly  simplified. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  basket  is  a  circular  brush, 
which  cleans  all  the  type  simultaneously. 

The  Barloeli  Type-Writer  is  the  invention  of 
Charles  Spiro.  It  is  on  the  inverted  semi -basket 
principle.  The  type  bars  strike  downward,  the 
dIow  being  given  on  a  cylinder,  over  which,  at 
the  moment  of  impact,  an  inked  ribbon  is  inter- 
posed, then  retreating  immediately,  leaving  the 
whole  line  in  full  view.  The  key-board  has  a 
double  bank  giving  a  separate  key  for  each  char- 
acter. The  machine  is  made  in  two  sizes,  fools- 
cap and  brief.  The  Barlock  derives  its  name 
from  a  small  half-circle  of  conical  phosphor- 
bronze  pins  immediately  guarding  the  place 
where  the  types  strike  the  paper.  As  each  type 
bar  descends  to  print,  it  must  pass  between  two 
of  the  pins,  where  it  is  held  firmly  at  the  moment 
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of  printing,  thus  securing  perfect  alignment.  A 
novel  feature  is  a  rubjber  banding  fitted  to  the 
feeding  bar,  so  that  no  matter  how  frequently 
the  paper  may  be  carried  back  and  fortn  the 
alignment  is  not  disturbed. 

The  Anderson  Reporting  Machine.— This 
machine  for  reporting  in  printed  shorthand  is 
the  invention  of  George  Kerr  Andei'son,  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  patented  in  1885.  The  machine  dif- 
fera  from  the  stenograph  in  using  a  broad  strip 
of  paper,  and  in  printing  letters  instead  of  marks. 
Tliere  are  13  keys,  5  of  which  are  struck  by  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  hand  on  either  side, 
2  by  the  outer  portion  of  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  the  dot  by  a  slight  movement  of  either 
thumb.  As  the  system  is  based  on  the  system 
of  phonography,  the  aim  is  to  write  only  the  con- 
sonants of  a  word,  and  to  indicate  the  class  of 
the  accented  vowels.  To  form  the  other  letters 
of  the  alphabet  the  small  letters  k,  m,  t,  and  h, 
are  combined  arbitrarily,  thus :  h  t  m  (read  from 
right  to  left)  equals  B ;  t  m  equals  D ;  h  t  m  k 
equals  Sh  ;  h  t  equals  Th,  etc.  The  figures  also 
enter  into  the  combination ;  the  dot  represen  s 
a,  an,  and,  or  I,  according  to  context  In  all 
there  are  125  contractions  and  abbreviations  in 
the  system  which  must  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory. Each  stroke  of  the  fingers  represents  a 
word,  when,  by  an  automatic  movement,  the 
sheet  of  paper  is  moved  forward,  and  the  line 
presented  for  the  succeeding  word. 

The  Crown  Type- Writer,  the  invention  of 
Byron  A.  Brooks.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Crown  is  a  type  wheel  held  in  a  vibrating  frame, 
with  a  letter-plate  and  finger  piece  attaclied  to  a 
rack  which  meshes  into  a  pinion  on  the  type- 
wheel  shaft,  and  rotates  it  to  bring  the  proper 
character  into  position.  The  frame  is  then  de- 
pressed by  a  lever  worked  by  the  other  hand,  the 
wheel  striking  the  paper  on  top  of  a  platen.  It 
inks  with  a  pad,  and  the  writing  is  always  in  sight. 

The  Morris  Type-Writer,  the  invention  of 
Robert  Morris,  of  Kansas.  A  swinging  and 
reciprocating  platen  carriage  carries  the  type, 
which  are  made  of  India-rubber.  A  guide  pin  is 
used  to  convey  the  type,  which  enters  a  counter- 
sunk hole  in  the  platen.  There  are  as  many  holes 
as  letters  and  characters.  A  peculiarly  shaped 
finger  points  out  and  ^ides  the  letters  reauired. 
Underneath  the  type  is  an  inking  pad.  Forty- 
five  characters  are  used,  and  different  and  inter- 
changeable styles  are  provided  for  use  on  the 
same  machine. 

The  Victor  Type- Writer  weighs  about  5i 
pounds,  occupies  a  sparse  of  8  by  12  inches,  and 
18  especially  adapted  for  use  on  the  knees  while 
riding  in  cars,  etc.    The  letters  and  characters 


are  arranged  on  the  arc  in  front  A  pointer  in- 
dicates the  character  desired,  the  movement  of 
the  pointer  turns  a  vertical  printing  wheel  at  the 
ba^e  of  the  pointer,  and  the  impression  is  given 
by  pressing  a  lever  with  one  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.    The  inking  is  by  a  pad. 

The  Capital  Type- Writer,  was  invented  by 
C.  T.  Moore,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  was  the 
first  to  raise  the  uni j  from  a  single  letter  or  log- 
otype to  a  complete  line  of  justified  matter  in 
printing,  and  his  invention  forms  the  basis  for 
the  construction  of  several  type-setting  machinef^ 
The  Capital  prints  from  a  type  wheel  revolving 
in  one  direction,  the  striking  of  a  key  co-oper- 
ating to  bring  the  corresponding  character  t<» 
the  printing  point  for  imprinting  it,  the  touch 
of  tne  next  representative  Key  printing  the  letter 
previously  set,  and  designating  the  character 
corresponding  to  such  key.  This  mode  of  oper- 
ation has  for  its  primary  object  an  increase  of 
speed,  since  it  allows  the  type  carrier  to  move 
from  the  letter  printed  to  the  character  desig- 
nated while  the  nand  of  the  operator  is  passing 
to  the  next  succeeding  key.  Incident  to  this 
mode  of  operating  there  are  minor  advantages, 
among  which  is  clearness  of  impression  and  the 
correction  of  errors  incident  to  striking  of  a  key 
not  intended  if  the  error  is  discovered  before 
the  next  key  of  the  series  has  been  depressed, 
as  the  letter  represented  by  the  key  errone- 
ously struck  has  only  been  brought  to  the  print- 
ing point  by  the  act  of  depressing  the  key,  the 
machine  being  provided  with  a  button  re- 
sembling an  organ  stop,  which,  with  connectiDg 
mechanism,  is  adapted  to  suspend  the  action  of 
the  press  and  the  movement  of  the  paper  car- 
riage while  the  operator  depresses  the  right  key. 
the  action  of  which  causes  the  type  carriers  to 
remove  the  letter  erroneously  brought  into  posi- 
tion and  to  bring  the  correct  character  to  the 
printing  point.  The  advantages  of  this  machine 
are  its  use  of  printer's  type  and  spacing  each 
character  according  to  its  width,  pnnting  direct 
from  the  face  of  the  type,  which  are  inked  with 
printer's  ink  properly  distributed  thereon  by 
composition  rollers  (such  as  are  used  in  print- 
ing offices).  If  a  wheel  containing  type-writer 
characters  requiring  uniform  spacing  should  be 
substituted  for  the  printer's  type  carrier,  the 
spacing  would  adjust  it<self  to  such  characters, 
so  that  the  work  would  resemble  ordinary  type 
writing  of  the  best  quality.  The  work  of  this 
machine  is  constantly  in  sight  of  the  opera- 
tor, each  letter  being  before  the  eye  as  soon  as 
printed.  Its  weight  is  about  20  pounds.  The 
construction  is  covered  by  an  elaborate  patent 
containing  103  claims,  issued  Jan.  21,  IBSK). 
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UNITED  STATES.    The  Administration 

and  the  Judiciary.— On  April  8  a  congres- 
sional commission  began  it  inquiry  into  the 
methods  of  landing  emigrants  in  New  York.  On 
April  18  the  New  York  State  Emigration  Com- 
missioners surrendered  their  functions  to  the 
Government  Commission.  A  temporary  govern- 
ment was  granted  on  April  21  to  Oklahoma,  and 
on  the  23d  the  Oklahoma  bill  ptissed  the  Senate. 


The  Pan-Electric  suit  was  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  favor  of  ex-Attomey-Qeneral 
Garland  on  April  21.  On  the  25th  the  eon^i*- 
sional  investigation  of  the  Clayton-Breckenridge 
election  contest  in  Arkansas  was  begun  at  Little 
Rock.  The  munler  of  the  United  States  mar- 
shal in  Florida,  which  was  discussed  earnestly  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  impelled  the  President, 
on  April  27,  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  Federal 
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officers  must  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  On  April  28  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Iowa  law  for 
the  seizure  of  liquor  in  original  packages  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitutional  provision  for  free- 
dom of  commerce  between  the  States.  The 
dressed-beef  law  of  Minnesota  was  declared  un- 
constitutional on  May  19.  Secretary  Tracy  con- 
firmed on  that  date  the  suspension  of  Com- 
mander McCalla  from  the  navy  for  three  years. 
On  May  28  a  national  convention  of  State  rail- 
road commissioners  met  in  Washington.  The 
bill  to  admit  Idaho  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  3,  the  Wyoming  bill  on  July  10. 

A  board  of  officers  of  the  army  to  reorganize 
the  Signal  Service  met  in  Washington  on  Nov. 
11,  the  day  on  which  the  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau  was  pub- 
lished.   A  conference  of  officials  of  the  Navv 
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Department  and  of  ship  builders  and  steel  manu- 
facturers was  held  in  Washington  in  October 
with  reference  to  the  building  of  vessels  for  the 
United  States  navy.  Mayor  Grant's  demand  for 
a  re-enumeration  of  the  population  of  New  York 
city  was  refused  by  the  Census  Bureau  on  Oct. 
17,  and  on  Nov.  6  Secretary  Noble  refused  a 
secorid  reouest  of  the  mayor  of  the  city.  On 
Oct.  31  Juage  Caldwell,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  de- 
cided against  the  right  to  sell  liquor  in  original 
packages  under  the  new  act  of  Congress  signed 
by  the  President  on  Aug.  8.  In  Philadelphia, 
Jud^e  Reed  decided  that  the  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  was  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as 
it  applied  to  merchandise  brought  from  other 
States  and  sold  without  breaking  the  original 
packages.  A  formal  announcement  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  in  1803,  was  made  in  a  proclamation 
issued  by  President  Harrison  on  Dec.  24. 

On  Feb.  12  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan  as  Indian  Com- 
missioner. As  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  tfie 
place  of  R,  W.  Sherman,  who  resigned,  Presi- 
dent narrison  named  Lawrence  D.  Huntington, 
of  New  York.  The  death  of  Justice  Samuel  P. 
Miller  created  a  vacancy  in  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  the  President  filled  by 


appointing  Judge  Henry  B.  Brown,  of  Michigan, 
whose  name  he  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  Dec. 
23.  George  R.  Davis  was  selected  as  Director- 
General  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sept.  19. 

Henry  Billing  Brown,  the  suoeessor  to  Justice  Miller, 
was  bom  in  Lee,  Mass.,  March  2,  1836.  He  wan 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1856,  studied  law,  went  to  De- 
troit, Mich.,  beoame  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
bar,  and  atter  a  while  was  appointed  district  at- 
torney. In  1868  he  became  circuit  judge  of  Wayne 
County.  This  office  he  held  until  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  tor  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  Sixth  Circuit  by  President  Grant  on  MarcJi 
19, 1875.  At  the  district  "court  in  Detroit  he  bad  to 
abjudicate  on  a  great  number  of  admiralty  coses,  and 
he  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  higboHt 
authorities  in  tliis  branch  of  the  law. 

Foreign  Relations.— The  tripartite  treaty 
between  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain  respecting  Samoa,  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  Feb.  4  On  Feb.  12  the  House  of  Re\y- 
resentatives  passed  a  resolution  to  congratulate 
the  new  republic  of  Brazil.  The  new  treatv  of 
extradition  with  England  was  ratified  on  Feb. 

18.  The  lease  of  the  Russian  seal  islands  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  was  renewed  on 
Feb.  18  by  the  St  Petersburg  ^oveniment  au- 
thorities. The  views  of  the  Russian  Government 
on  the  Bering  Sea  question  were  communicated 
to  the  State  JJepartment  at  Washington  on  Feb. 
26.  The  representatives  of  ten  American  repub- 
lics signed  the  international  arbitration  treaty 
at  the  Pan-American  Congress  in  Washington  oil 
April  28.  On  the  29th  the  bill  to  extend  the 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  United  States  passed  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  The  treaty  with  the  Sa- 
rooan  Government  was  signed  at  Apia  on  April 

19.  On  May  19  Secretary  Blaine  sent  a  letter  to 
Congress  recommending  an  inter-continental 
railway.  A  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed 
to  visit  the  Alaska  seal  fisheries  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  scheme  of  an  international  American 
bank  discussed  by  the  Pan-American  Congress 
was  presented  on  May  27  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress in  a  message  of  the  President,  and  the  re- 
port on  a  customs  union  of  the  republics  was 
transmitted  on  June  19.  On  July  2  a  message 
to  Congress  from  President  Harrison  urged  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  facilitate  postal  and 
cable  communications  with  Central  and  South 
America,  and  on  the  12th  he  approved  the  report 
of  the  Pan-American  Congress  on  monetary 
union.  Inmediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  International  American  Conference  the  del- 
egates of  eleven  of  the  nations  represented  by 
virtue  of  their  plenipotentiary  powers  formally 
accepted  in  the  name  of  their  respective  goveni- 
ments  the  proposed  plan  for  submitting  all  dis- 
putes between  them  to  arbitration  before  resort- 
ing to  arms.  The  remaining  governments  have 
till  April  21,  1891,  to  signify'  their  accession  and 
to  sign  the  treatv,  which  will  then  be  submitted 
to  the  United  States  Senate  for  ratification. 
These  governments  are  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Chili,  Hayti,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  Peru.  In 
conformity  with  the  desire  of  the  conference. 
President  Harrison  transmitted  to  the  European 
governments  the  recommendations  concerning 
the  adoption  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  The  recommendations 
respecting  the  survey  of  a  route  for  an  intercon- 
tinental railroad  were  adopted  by  Congi-ess,  which 
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appropriated  $65,000  as  the  share  of  the  United 
States  in  the  survey  for  the  first  year.  Similar 
action  was  taken  by  the  governments  of  tlie  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ec- 
uador, Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Venezuela. 
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In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress  the 
President  sent  invitations  for  a  meeting  of  del- 
egates to  consider  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national monetary  union  to  assemble  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1891. 
The  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  bureau  of  information  at  Wash- 
ington were  approved  by  Congress,  and  the 
bureau  has  been  organized  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  preparation  of  a  code  of  nomencla- 
ture for  articles  of  merchandise  exported  and 
imported  was  begun,  and  when  completed  it  will 
l>e  submitted  to  the  several  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  Congress  adopted 
also  the  recommendations  in  regara  to  reciproc- 
ity treaties,  and  authorized  the  President  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  free  exchange  of 
certain  products  with  the  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America. 

Robert  Adams.  Jr.,  was  nominated  minister 
to  Brazil  on  Jan.  30,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  Feb.  11.  Charles  Emory  Smith  was  nomi- 
nated minister  to  Russia  on  Feb.  10.  Adam  E. 
King,  of  Maryland,  was  appointed  consul-gen- 
eral at  Paris  on  July  3.  On  Sept.  26  the  Pres- 
ident sent  in  the  name  of  E.  Burd  Grubb,  of 
New  Jersey,  as  minister  to  Spain,  and  that  of 
Edwin  H.  Conger,  of  Iowa,  as  minister  to  Brazil, 
Mr.  Adams  having  resigned,  and  both  appoint- 
ments were  promptly  approved  by  the  Senate. 
As  member  of  the  International  Railway  Com- 
mission he  nominated,  on  Sept.  29,  A.  J.  Oassatt, 
of  Pennsylvania,  George  M.  Pullman,  of  Illinois, 
and  Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia.  For  the 
vacant  Portuguese  legation  he  selected,  on  Sept. 
30,  George  S.  Batchellor,  of  New  York. 

The  Army.— The  army  of  the  United  States 
in  1890  had  2,170  officers  on  the  list  and  a  total 
force  of  25,220  enlisted  men.  In  the  25  infantry 
regiments,  of  which  2  are  colored,  there  were  877 
officers  and  12,125  men;  the  10  regiments  of 
cavalry,  2  of  thciu  colored  troops,  had  432  officers 
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and  6,050  men ;  the  5  regiments  of  artillery,  of  13 
batteries  each,  contained  282  officers  and  3.675 
men;  and  the  battalion  of  engineers,  recruiting 
parties,  ordnance  department,  hospital  service, 
Indian  scouts,  Military  Academy,  signal-service 
detachment,  and  different  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministrative service  numbered  579  officers  and 
3,370  men.  Maj.-Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  com- 
manding the  army,  has  his  headquarters  at 
Washington.  Maj.-Gen.  Oliver  0.  Howard  was  , 
in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  At- 
lantic, occupied  by  2  regiments  of  infantry  and 
4  of  artillery.  Maj.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  com- 
manded the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  where  19 
regiments  of  infantry  and  7  of  cavalry  are  sta- 
tioned. The  Department  of  Dakota  was  in  com- 
mand of  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  H.  Ruger.  The 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  occupied  by  4  regiments 
of  infantry,  3  of  cavalry,  ana  1  of  artillery,  was 
commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  John  Gibbon.  The 
commands  in  the  other  military  departments 
were  distributed  as  follow:  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  Brig.-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt;  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  Brig.-Gen.  David  S.  Stanley :  De- 
Eartment  of  the  Colurabia,  Brig.-Gen.  John  Gib- 
on ;  Department  of  the  Platte,  Brig.-Gen.  John 
R.  Brooke; 'Department  of  Arizona,  Brig.-Gen. 
A.  McD.  McCook.  Brig.-Gen.  John  C.  Kelton 
was  adiutant-general  of  the  army;  Brig.-Gen. 
Richard  N.  Bachelder,  auartermaster-general : 
Brig.-Gen.  William  Smith,  paymaster-general ; 
Brig.-Gen.  Beekman  Du  Bary,  commissary-gen- 
eral ;  Brig.-Gen.  C.  Sutherland,  surgeon-general ; 
Brig.-Gen.  Adolphus  W.  Greely,  chief  signal 
officer;  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  chief  of 
engineers;  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  C.  Breckinridge, 
inspector-general:  and  Col.  Guido  N.  LieUer, 
acting  judge  advocate  general. 

Pensions. — The  disbursements  on  account 'of 
military  pensions  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1890,  was  $100,493,890.  The  number  of  pen- 
sioners on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
537,944,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  48,219. 
Of  the  total  number,  392,809  were  invalid  ex- 
soldiers,  an  increase  of  41,325;  104,456  widows 
of  soldiers,  an  increase  of  6,866:  5,274  invalid-^ 
of  the  navy,  an  increase  of  727;  2,460  widows 
of  pei-sons  who  had  served  in  the  navy,  an  in- 
crease of  194;  413  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812, 
a  decrease  of  190;  8.610  widows  of  survivors  of 
1812,  a  decrease  of  1,354 ;  17,158  survivors  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  an  increase  of  93 ;  and  6,764 
widows  of  soldiers  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  an  in- 
crease of  558.  The  number  of  applications  filed 
in  1890  was  105,044  and  the  number  of  claims 
allowed  was  66,637,  of  which  50,305  were  claims  of 
invalids  and  14,612  of  widows  and  others.  The 
average  annual  amount  of  the  pensions  on  the 
roll  at  the  end  of  1889-^90  was  $133.94. 

Postal  SerTlce.— -The  number  of  post-offices 
on  June  30,  1890,  was  62,401,  an  increase  during 
the  vear  of  3,905.  The  revenue^f  the  department 
for  the  year  1889-90  was  $60,882,097,  and  the  ex- 
penditure $65,930,717.  During  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding 14,072  postmasters  were  removed,  6,274  of 
them  in  1889-  90.  The  number  of  new  appoint- 
ments for  the  two  years  was  26.680.  The  in- 
crease in  receipts  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  was  over  $4,750,000. 

Pnblic  Lands.— The  aggregate  area  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  States  and  Territories  surveved 
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np  to  June  80, 1890,  was  086,084,675  acres,  and 
the  area  remaining  unsurveyed  was  829,419,472 
acres,  including  unsurveyed  railroad,  school, 
swamp  land,  and  private  claims,  Indian  and 
other  reservations,  and  the  mountain  areas  and 
other  districts  unfit  for  settlement.  A  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  the  public  lands  suitable 
for  homesteads  remain  available  under  the  laws 
of  free  entry.  Alaska^  containing  869,529,600 
acres,  is  not  included  in  the  above  total.  The 
Government,  up  to  June  80. 1890,  had  patented 
to  States  for  wagon  roads  1,782,731  acres;  to 
States  for  canals,  4,424,078  acres ;  to  States  and 
corporations  for  railroads,  51,879,846  acres ;  and 
unaer  river-improvement  grants,  1,406,210  acres; 
total,  58,992,860  acres.  The  number  of  acres 
entered  under  the  homestead  act  in  1890  was 
5,531,678,  compared  with  6,029,280  in  1889,  6,- 
676,616  in  1888,  7,594,850  in  1887,  9,145,186  in 
1886,  7,415,886  in  1885,  and  7,831,510  in  1884. 
The  number  of  acres  entered  under  the' timber 
culture  act  was  1,787,408  in  1890,  compared  with 
2,551,069  in  1888,  8,785,805  in  1887,  4,224,897  in 
1886,  5,891,809  in  1885,  4.755,006  in  1884,  and  4,- 
084,464  in  1883.  The  number  of  acres  transferred 
to  actual  settlers  during  1889-'90  was  19,000,000. 
The  receipts  from  public  lands  were  $7,470,870. 

Indians.  —  The  Indian  |)opulation  of  the 
United  States  in  1890,  exclusive  of  the  five  civ- 
ilized tribes  and  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  was  250,- 
488.  Of  these,  67,586  were  clothed  wholly  and 
44,522  in  pai*t  in  citizens'  dress,  21,570  could 
read,  24,976  could  speak  English  well  enough 
for  ordinary  intercourse,  and  19,785  were  mem- 
bers of  Christian  churches.  The  number  of 
dwelling  houses  occupied  by  Indians  was  16,544, 
and  167  church  buildings  were  provided  for 
them.  The  number  of  Indian  apprentices  was 
570.  There  were  253  male  missionaries  in  the 
tribes.  The  number  of  births  during  1889-'90 
was  5,181 ;  of  deaths,  4,719.  There  were  86  In- 
dians killed  by  Ifidians,  18  killed  by  citizens,  and 
7  whites  killed  by  Indians  during  the  year ;  and 
the  number  of  Indian  criminals  condemned  by 
civil  and  military  tribunals  was  666,  and  by  tri- 
bal tribunals  529,  while  234  crimes  were  com- 
mitted by  white  men  against  Indians.  The  In- 
dians of  Alaska  are  estimated  to  number  37,000. 
The  aggregate  area  of  the  various  Indian  reser- 
vations in  the  United  States  is  about  116,000,000 
acres,  or  181,250  sqiiare  miles,  or  sufficient  to 
give  each  individual  Indian  over  750  acres.  Dur- 
ing 1889  and  1890  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  transfer  of  14,726,000  acres  of  the  Indian 
lands  to  the  Government. 

On  Feb.  10  the  Sioux  Reservation  in  South 
Dakot-a  was  opened  to  settlement  by  the  procla- 
mation of  President  Harrison. 

Polltieal  Conventions.— A  convention  of 
colored  men  met  in  Washington  which,  on  Feb, 
6,  nominated  P.  B.  S.  Pinchback  as  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  On  Feb.  18  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  assembled  in  con- 
vention in  Wiishington.  The  Republican' Na- 
tional Committee  came  together  at  W^ashington 
on  May  27.  On  May  28,  and  the  following  days, 
a  reunion  of  Federal  and  Confederate  soldiers 
was  held  at  Vicksburg.  A  national  convention 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  began  at  Ocaia,  Fla.,  on 
Dec.  2  (see  the  article  Farmers*  Alliance,  in 
this  volume). 


UNITED  STATES  CENSUS.  The  elev- 
enth  decennial  census  of  the  United  States, 
taken  in  1890,  promises  to  produce  better  re- 
sults than  any  investigation  of  the  kind  before 
attempted.  The  act  authorizing  it,  approved 
March  1,  1889,  provided  for  a  census  of  the 
population,  wealth,  and  industry  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  taken  June  1,  1890.  It  was  enact- 
ed that  the  schedules  of  inquiries  should  be  the 
same  as  those  provided  for  in  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  1878,  as  amended  by  section  17  of  the 
act  of  March  8,  1879,  "  with  such  changes  of  the 
subject  matter,  emendations,  and  modifications 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  section  to 
give  to  said  Secretary  full  discretion  over  the 
form  of  the  schedules  of  such  inquiries."  Among 
other  chan^  made  before  final  issue  of  the  new 
schedules,  it  was  required  to  be  ascertained  what 
language  was  spoken  b^  each  person  enumerated ; 
the  length  of  time  a  resident  of  the  United  States : 
if  naturalized,  and  if  naturalization  papers  had 
been  taken  out.  Questions  were  included  to  dis- 
cover from  mothers  the  number  of  their  children, 
and  of  such  number,  how  many  were  living.  The 
act  directed  that  the  names,  organizations,  and 
length  of  service  of  those  who  had  served  in 
the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps  of  the  United 
States  in  the  civil  war,  and  who  were  survivors 
at  the  time  of  the  census  inquiry,  and  the  wid- 
ows of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines,  be  taken  on 
a  special  schedule.  It  was  also  required  that  the 
population  schedule  should  include  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  number  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  quad- 
roons, and  octoroons.  The  Superintendent  of 
Census  was  instructed  to  obtain  from  railroad 
corporations,  incorporated  express  companies, 
telegraph  companies,  insurance  companies,  and 
all  corporations  or  establishments  reporting 
products  other  than  agricultural  products,  re- 
ports of  and  for  the  fis^  year  terminating  near- 
est to  the  first  of  June,  1890.  That  officer  was 
also  authorized  to  collect  and  publish  statistics 
of  the  population,  industries,  and  resources  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  "  with  such  fullness  as  he 
may  deem  expedient,  and  as  he  shall  find  prac- 
ticable under  the  appropriations  made,  or  to  be 
made,  for  the  expenses  of  the  eleventh  census.** 
Authority  was  given  to  collect  the  statistics  of 
and  relating  to  the  recorded  indebtedness  of  pri- 
vate corporations  and  individuals,  such  statistics 
to  be  gathered  at  the  same  time  as,  or  prior  to. 
the  general  enumeration.  Information  as  to 
animals  not  on  farms  was  called  for  from  official 
sources.  In  section  9  of  the  act  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Census  was  authorized  to  employ 
special  agents  or  other  means  to  make  an  enu- 
meration of  all  Indians  living  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  their  condition,  classifying  them  as 
to  Indians  taxed  and  Indians  not  taxed. 

It  was  definitely  stated  that  the  only  volumes 
to  be  prepared  and  published  in  connection  with 
the  census  should  relate  to  population  and  so- 
cial statistics  relating  thereto,  the  products  of 
manufactures,  mining,  and  agriculture,  mortal- 
ity and  vital  statistics,  valuation  and  public  in- 
debtedness, recorded  indebtedness,  railroad  cor- 
porations, inoorf)orated  express,  telegraph,  and 
insurance  companies,  a  list  of  the  names,  organi- 
zations, and  length  of  service  of  surviving  sol- 
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diers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and  the  widows  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

The  appointment  of  experts  to  collect  special 
statistics  was  permitted  by  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 18,  to  the  effect  that  the  Superintendent 
might  withhold  the  schedules  for  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  and  social  statistics  from  the  enu- 
merators of  the  several  subdivisions,  and  might 
charge  the  collection  of  these  statistics  upon  ex- 
perts and  special  agents,  to  be  employ^  with- 
out respect  to  locality.  The  emplojrment  of 
experts  and  special  agents  to  investigate  and 
ascertain  the  statistics  of  the  manufacturing, 
railroad,  fishing,  mining,  cattle,  and  other  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  and  of  telegraph,  ex- 
press, transportation,  and  insurance  companies 
was  also  sanctioned. 

What  is  termed  the  special  work  of  the  census, 
branching  out  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  in- 
formation contained  in  enumerators'  schedules, 
or  altogether  sc{)arate  and  distinct  from  the  ques- 
tion of  population,  called  for  the  formation  of 
numerous  divisions,  each  placed  in  charge  of  a 
special  agent  or  chief  of  division.  To  show  the 
method  of  organization,  the  names  or  titles  of 
these  divisions  are  here  given :  Appointments, 
Disbursements  and  Accounts,  Geography,  Popu- 
lation, Vital  Statistics,  Church  Statistics,  Educa- 
tion, Pauperism  and  Crime,  Wealth,  Debt  and 
Taxation,  National  and  State  Finance,  Farms, 
Homes  and  Mortgages,  Agriculture,  Manufact- 
ures, Mines  and  Mining,  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
Transportation,  Insurance,  Printing  and  Station- 
ery, Special  Classes,  Alaska,  Indians,  Social  Sta- 
tistics of  Cities,  Revision  and  Results. 

The  titles  of  the  first  two  are  sufficient  to 
explain  the  nature  of  work  to  be  done.  The 
division  of  Geography  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  definitions  of  afl  boundaries,  and  the  ex- 
act location  of  every  place  referred  to  in  official 
census  maps  and  charts.  The  distribution  of 
papulation  in  latitude  and  longitude,  determina- 
tion of  the  center  of  population,  distribution  by 
<lrainage  basins  and  in  accordance  with  tempera- 
ture, rain  fall,  elevation  above  sea-level,  and 
certain  topographical  features  is  defined  and 
planned  as  part  of  the  general  work.  The  Pop- 
ulation division,  responsible  primarily  for  the 
work  of  enumerators,  then  undertakes  the  recep- 
tion and  sorting  of  schedules,  with  all  arrange- 
ments for  the  preparation  of  exhibits  showing 
in  every  detail  the  prelirainarjr  and  final  results 
of  the  census  proi)er.  In  addition  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  material  for  the  population  volume,  the 
task  of  compiling  the  volume  to  contain  the 
names,  organizations,  and  length  of  service  of 
those  who  served  in  the  army,  navy,  or  marine 
corps  in  the  civil  war,  and  who  were  survivors 
at  the  time  of  the  census  in(juiry,  and  the  widows 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  will  be  carried 
out  in  this  division.  The  editing  of  this  latter 
work  includes  a  comparison  of  returns  received 
from  enumerators  with  the  records  of  the  Pe?  *>ion 
Office.  The  division  of  Vital  Statistics  accepts 
the  responsibility  of  giving  complete  an«i  ac?- 
curatc  information  concerning  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths.  It  includes  special  studies  of  birth 
and  death  rates,  the  latter  in  relation  to  topog- 
raphy, drainage,  character  of  habitations,  over- 
crowding, poverty,  and  other  environments.  Sev- 
eral other  special  investigations  are  being  made. 
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AUbania. 

Arizona 

ArkaoBM. , 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut , 

Delaware 

Diatrict  of  Colombia. , 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Indian  Territory , 

Iowa , 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mahaachasetts 

Michigan 

Minnesotii 

MlMissippi 

Miasouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

Tenneasee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

WlaooDSin 

Wyoming 

Delaware  Bay 

Baritan   Bay  and   Lower 
NowYork 


Total 8,035,600 


AKSA  IH  84)VAKS  MXUS. 


62,250 
118,020 
58wS50 

issiseo 

1U3,U25 

4,9iM) 

2,050 

TO 

56.680 

50,475 

84.800 

56,650 

86.850 

81,400 

50,025 

82,080 

40,400 

48,720 

88,040 

12,210 

8^815 

56,915 


46,810 
60,416 

146.080 
n,510 

110,700 
9,805 
7,815 

122,680 
48,170 
52,250 
70,795 
41,060 
89,080 
96,080 
45,215 
1,260 
80,670 
77,650 
42,050 

265.780 
84,970 
9,565 
42,450 
69,180 
24.780 
56,040 
97,890 
620 

100 


710 

100 

805 

2,880 

280 

146 

90 

10 

4,440 

485 

510 

660 

440 

400 

550 

880 

400 

8,800 

8,145 

2,850 

275 

1,485 

4,160 

470 

680 

7T0 

670 

060 

800 

860 

180 

1,650 

8,670 

600 

800 

200 

1,470 

280 

165 

400 

600 

800 

8,490 

2,7SO 


2,800 
185 

1,690 
816 
620 

100 


66,600 


51,540 

112,920 

68.045 

165,980 

108,645 

4,845 

1,960 

60 

54^240 

68,980 

64,190 

56,000 

8&J910 

81,000 

e6v475 

81,700 

40,000 

46,4^ 

89^^95 

9,860 

8.040 

57,480 

79,206 

46,840 

68,786 

145.810 

76340 

109,740 

9.005 

7.456 

122,460 

47,«ao 

40^,580 

70.196 
40,760 


94,660 

44,985 

1,086 

80,170 

7<v850 

41,760 

262,290 

8S,190 

9.185 

40.125 

66,880 

24,645 

64.4fO 

97,575 


2,970,000 


The  scope  of  inquiry  under  the  heading  of  Church 
Statistics  is  limited  to  organizations  or  societies ; 
church  edifices,  seating  caitacity ;  value  of  church 

Sroperty,  and  numbeV  of  conimunicants.  The 
ivision  of  Education  aims  to  secure  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  financial  condition  of  the  public- 
school  system,  with  a  showing,  as  complete  as 
possible,  of  the  forces  engaged  in  education  in 
the  great  groups  of  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools,  with  the  number  of  pupils.  A  special 
feature  will  be  the  enumeration  of  pupils  umier 
occupations,  from  which  colunms  or  tables  will 
be  prepared  showing  who  attended  school  as  re- 
ported by  the  patrons.  The  Pauperism  and 
Crime  division  will  furnish  a  survey  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  arrest,  namely,  the  police  and  the 
constabulary ;  of  conviction,  i.  e.,  courts  having 
criminal  jurisdiction ;  of  incarceration,  or  the 
prison  and  the  prisoner;  and  of  release  from 
])rison.  Reformatories  f ori  u  venile  offenders  and 
others  will  be  dealt  with.  The  cost  of  i)auperisni, 
with  paupers  supported  in  almshouses,  will  lie 
shown  in  the  i-eport.    The  division  of  Wealth, 
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Debt,  and  Taxation  includes  in  its  inquiries  the 
valuation,  taxation,  and  indebtedness  of  all  mi- 
nor civil  divisions,  with  exhibits  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  assets  and  liabilities.  National  and 
State  Finance  embrace  tables  and  texts  concern- 
ing the  past  and  present  financial  condition  of 
every  State  and  Territory,  with  exhibits  explain- 
ing fully  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  public 
moneys  in  every  foreign  country.  A  full  history 
of  all  national  loans  Torms  part  of  the  general 
work.  The  principal  t4sk  of  the  division  of 
r'arms.  Homes,  and  Mortgages  is  to  discover  as 
fair  us  possible  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
|ieople,  as  far  as  indicated  by  recorded  mort- 
gages, for  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1889,  the 
number  of  ac^res  of  agricultural  land,  and  the 
number  of  real -estate  holdings,  by  States  and 
minor  civil  divisions,  which  have  l)een  mortgaged 
in  each  year ;  and  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt 
placed  upon  these  two  classes  of  real  estate  by 
years  and  by  counties  will  be  ascertained.  The 
amount  of  mortgage  debt  upon  agricultural  lands 
and  upon  village  and  city  real  estate,  with  rates 


of  interest  paid  upon  debt  secured  by  real  estate, 
will  be  ^iven  for  each  county.  Agriculture,  as  a 
special  inquiry,  will  deal  with  the  productions 
of  meats,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  cereals,  devel- 
oping under  these  heads  for  the  past  ten  years 
the  results  obt^iined  in  the  tenth  census.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  forestry.  Special  reports 
will  be  made  on  horticulture,  viticulture,  irriga- 
tion, the  production  of  sugar,  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  farm  occupancy  pi*evailing  in  the 
South.  The  division  of  Manufactures  is  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  including  such  specialties  as 
distilled  spirits,  electrical  appliances,  printing, 
publishing,  and  the  periodical  press.  >lines  and 
Mining,  as  a  special  inquiry,  take  in  all  mineral 
resources,  treating  each  subject  more  exhaustively 
than  has  ever  been  attempted.  The  divisions 
under  the  headings  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Trans- 
portation, and  Insurance  have  each  in  charge  a 
full  investigation  into  these  respective  subjects. 
Special  Classes  will  be  reported  on  in  tables  and 
texts  giving  all  particulars  as  to  the  insane, 
feeble-mind^,  deaf,  blind,  and  sick.     Statistics 
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1890. 

I860. 

1870. 

1860. 

1860. 

Alabama 

1.618,017 

81,929 

09,6iO 

1,128.179 

1,808,180 

418.198 

746L8C8 

168,498 

880,898 

891,488 

1,887,868 

84,886 

8,S2«,861 

8,198,404 

188,934 

68386 

1,911.896 

1,427,096 

1,868,68.^ 

1,118,587 

661,086 

1.042,890 

8,288,948 

8,098,889 

1,801,826 

1,289,600 

8,679,184 

182.169 

1,068.910 

46.761 

876,680 

1,444,988 

1651698 

6.997.868 

1.617,947 

182.719 

8,672.816 

61,884 

818,767 

6.268,014 

846,606 

1.161,149 

828,80S 

1.76T.6I8 

2,2«i,62:i 

207,9t)6 

*«,422 

1,666,980 

849,890 

762,794 

l,f.8d.8S0 

60,706 

62,'^86,648 

1,868,606 
88,426 
40,440 
802,686 
864.694 
194,887 
688,700 
146,608 
177,624 
869,4M 

1,642,180 
^2,610 

8,077,871 

1,978,801 

i,624,6i6 
996,096 

1,648,600 
989,946 
648,986 
984,948 

1,788,086 

1,686.937 
780,778 

1,181,697 

8,168,830 

89,159 

462.402 

62.266 

846.991 

1,181,116 
119,665 

6,082,871 

1,899,760 
86.909 

8,198,063 

*  174,768 

4.282.891 

276,681 

996,677 

98.263 

•       1.642,859 

i       1,691,749 

148.968 

882.286 

1,612,566 

76.116 

618.4,^7 

1,815,497 

20,789 

996,998 

'■"9,658 
484,4n 
6€0,847 
89,864 
687,454 
126,016 
181,700 
187,748 

1,184,109 
14,999 

2,689,891 

1,680,687 

if'iHoio 

864,899 

1,821.011 

726,916 

626,916 

780,894 

1,467,861 

1,184,009 

489,706 

827,922 

1,721,296 

20,696 

122,998 

.2,491 

818,800 

906,096 

91,874 

4,882,769 

1,071,861 

1 14.181 

8,666,260 

90.923 

8,WI,951 

217.858 

70^606 

i.268*.^26 

81S.679 

86,786 

8.30,561 

1,2-26,163 

28,965 

442.014 

1,064.670 

9,118 

964,801 

'4i36^4e6 
879,994 
84,8n 
460,147 
118,816 
7^080 
140,424 
1,067,896 

i,*71l',96i 
1,860,488 

■67i9i8 
107,206 

1,168,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 

1,281,066 
749,118 
172,028 
791,806 

1,182,012 

■28',84i 

6.867 

826,078 

672,086 

98,516 

8,880,786 

992.622 

1 4,887 

2,389,611 

52,465 

2,906,216 

174.620 

708,708 

i.Voo'.soi 

604,215 

40,273 

815,098 

1,696,818 

11,694 

'775,831 

771,688 

Alaaka 

AriaoDa 

Arkani>a8 

809,867 

CaUfornto 

Colondo 

98,697 

CoDDectlcttt 

870,798 

Delaware               

91,688 
61,687 

District  of  Colombia.  ...| 

Florida 

87,446 

OooiKia... 

Idaho 

IIHnofa 

906,186 
*86l',470 

Ibdiana 

Indian  Territoiy ]  •Jj) 

Iowa.                                    ..       

988,416 
'  '1*98,214 

Kanaaa 

Kentucky 

"9&iw6 
617,762 

Maine   

688,169 

Maryland     

588,084 

MaiMNkchnMtti).                         

994,614 

Michigan.. 

897,664 

Mlnneeota               

6,077 

Misslmippi 

606.586 

MlflBOurT                    

688,044 

Montana 

NeJ>raska                  

'Xevada..         

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey ... 

817,976 
489,6^^ 

New  Mexico 

61.647 

New  York 

North  i'arolina 

8,097,894 
669,089 

North  Dakota 

Ohio              

1,980,829 

Oklahoma.  

18,294 

Pennsvlvunia                 

8,811,786 

Rhode  Island 

147,M5 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

6C8,507 

Tennessee 

Texas ...          -  t 

1,002,717 
212,692 

I'tah 

Vermont 

Virf^nia                            

11.880 

814.120 

1,421,661 

Woshlnfirton 

WestVinflniB 

Wisconsin 

"8i;5>:9i 

Totab      

'     60,266,104 

88,658,871 

81,44^,821 

1    28,191,870 

*  (n  Civilized  tribes,  66,289;  ration  Indians,  8.708;  whites.  107,987. 
(2)  Indians  on  reservations  In  various  States  and  Territories. 


t  Inclusive  of  South  Dakota. 
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of  all  kinds  having  reference  to  Alaska  are  being 
prepared.  In  the  report  will  be  included  a  fiiU 
statement  of  present  resources  and  probable  fut- 
ure of  that  Territory,  based  on  observation 
by  several  special  agents.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  the  .Indians  on  reservation  and  elsewhere, 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  report  compiled 
from  numerous  authentic  statements  handed  in 
by  persons  authorized  to  make  investigations  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  investigations  now  being  carried  on 
is  in  the  division  of  Social  Statistics  of  Cities. 
It  will  include  altitude,  cemeteries,  drainage,  fire 
departments,  government,  licenses,  parks,  police, 
puolic  buildings,  streets,  street  lighting,  and 
water  works.  The  intention  is  to  deal  with 
cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more. 

The  results  of  the  eleventh  census  will  be 
printed  in  18  volumes.  The  first  volume  will 
give  all  data  as  to  population  by  States,  counties, 
and  towns,  nativity,  color,  etc. ;  Vol.  II,  health 
and  physical  conditions,  vital  and  morality  sta- 
tistics; Vol.  Ill,  public  schools,  illiteracy,  pau- 
pensm  and  crime,  and  churches  and  religious 
denominations ;  Vol.  IV,  trades  and  professions ; 
Vol.  V,  survivors  of  the  late  war;  Vol.  VI, 
wealth,  taxation,  public  indebtedness,  estimated 
values  of  property;  Vol.  VII,  indebtedness  of 
business  corporations  and  individuals,  including 
mortgage  indebtedness ;  Vol.  VIII,  agricultural 
statistics ;  Vol.  IX,  manufactures ;  Vol.  X,  mines 
and  mining;  Vol.  XI,  fish  and  fisheries;  Vol. 
XII,  transportation,  railwavs,  navigation,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones;  Vol.  XIII,  insurance. 
A  large  number  of  bulletins  have  already  been 
issued,  giving  results  ascertained  from  various 
officinl  sources  through  the  instrumentality  of 
special  agents  in  charge  of  the  several  divisions. 
By  means  of  these  bulletins  the  public,  through 
the  press  and  other  agencies,  are  kept  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  investigations. 

Robert  P.  Porter,  who  was  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  statistics  of  wealth,  debt,  and 
taxation  in  the  Tenth  Census,  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Eleventh  Census.  Albert  F.  Childs  is 
chief  clerk.  The  official  staff  consists,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  superintendent,  chief  clerk,  and 
stenographers,  of  1  disbursing  clerk,  special 
agent*,  and  10  chiefs  of  division.  The  act  of 
1§89  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  census  at  an  annual  salary  of  $6,000 ; 
a  chief  clerk  and  a  disbursing  clerk  at  $2,500 ; 
2  stenographers  and  10  chiefs  of  division  at 
$2,000 ;  10  clerks  of  class  four,  20  clerks  of  class 
three,  80  clerks  of  class  two,  "  with  such  number 
of  clerks  of  class  one.  and  of  clerks,  copyist^?,  and 
computers,  at  salaries  of  not  less  than  $720  nor 
more  than  $1,000  jier  annum,  as  may  be  found 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  prompt  compilation 
of  the  results  of  the  enumeration  of  the  census 
herein  provided  to  be  taken."  The  actual  rat- 
ings for  those  employed  in  clerical  and  statistical 
work  in  the  Census  Office  are ;  Skilled  laborers, 
$000;  computers.  $720;  copyists,  $900;  clerks, 
$1,000 :  clerks  of  class  one,  $1,200 :  of  class  two, 
$1,400;  of  class  three,  $1,600;  of  class  four, 
$1,800.  The  pay  of  special  agents  is  from  $2  to 
$6  a  day,  w^ith  or  without  subsistence  and  travel- 
ing allowances,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
disbursing  clerk  gives  bonds  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
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Akron,  Ohio... 
Albany,  N.  T . . 
Alexandriii,  Va. 

Allejfheuy,  I'a 

Allentown,  Pa 

Alpena,  Mich 

AltooDa.Pa. 

Amctterdam,  N.  Y 

Appleton,  Wis 

Atchison,  Kan 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Atlantic  City,  N.J 

Aaburn,  Me 

Aaburn,  X.  Y 

Angusta,  Ga. 

Aurora,  III 

Aiutln,  Tex 

Balilinore,  Md 

Bangor,  Me 

BatUe  Crvek,  Mich. 
Bay  aty,  Mich 
Bayonne,  K.  J . 
Beatrioo,Neb.. 
Belleidlle,  111... 
Biddeford,  Me 
Bicghamton,  X.  Y 
Blrmingbam,  Ala 
Boston,  Mass .... 
Bridgeport,  Conn 
Bridffeton,  N.  J 
Brockton,  Mass 
Brookllne,  Mass 


Brooklyn,  N 
Bnini]o,N.  1 
Burlington,  Iowa 
Burlington,  Vt. . . 
Gambndge,  Mass 

(Camden,  N.  J 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Charleston,  8.0... 
Charlotte,  N.  0... 
Chattanooffa.  Tenn 
Chelsea,  Mass. 
Chester,  Pa. . . 
Cheyenne,  Wyo, 
Chicago,  III.... 
Chlcopee.  Moss 
ChiUocothe,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Clinton,  lown... 
Cohoe»,N.  Y.. 
Columbia,  S  G. 
Columbus,  Ga. . 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Concord,  N  H 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Covington,  Kv. . , 
Cumberland,  Md 

Dallas,  Tex , 

Danbarv.  Conn 
Danville,  III.  .. 
Davenport,  Iowa, 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Decatur.  111.. 

Denver.  Col. . . 

De«  Moines.  Iowa, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Dover,  N  II... 
Dubuque,  Iowa 
Duluth,  Minn 

Easton.  Pa 

East  8t.  liouis,  III 
Eau  Clair,  Wis. 

Elgm,  III 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 
Elmlra.  N.  Y 

Erie,  Pa 

Evansville,  Ind 
Everett,  Mass. . . 
Fall  River.  Mass 
Findhiy,Ohio 
Fttchburg.  Mass 
Fond-du-Lac  Wis 
Fort  Scott,  Kan... 


•  In  1860. 
t  In  1880. 


Census  figures  for  ISfiO  not  available. 
Census  figures  fur  1870  not  avaihibie. 
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Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Fort  WayDe,  Ind 

Fort  Worth.  Tex 

Galcsbury,  III 

Galveston,  Tex 

GloQcoster,  Msas 

Gloverevme,  N.  Y.  . 
Grand  Kapidk  Mich. . . 

llafrerstown,  Md 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

H.HnnlbaUMo 

Harrisboiir,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 

Uastlnc8.Neb 

IlarerhilL  MaM 

Haseiton,  Pa 

Helena,  Mont 

Hobolten,N.J 

Holyoke,  Mau 

UoQston,  Tex 

Indianapolia,  Ind 

Jsbpemlng,  Mich 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Jackson,  Biich 

JackflonTllle,  Fla 

JaeksonTtUe,  III 

Jamestown,  H.Y ..  .. 
Jeffer&onyllle,  Ind    . . . 

Jersey  CitT,  N.  J 

JoHet,Ill 

Kalamaaoo,  Mich 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Keokak.  Iowa 

Key  West,  Fla 

Kingston,  N.Y 

KnoxTille,  Tenn 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lansing,  Mich 

Laredo,  Tex 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

LeadTille,  Col 

Leavenworth,  Kan .... 

Lebanon,  Pa 

Lewiston,  Me 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lima.  Ohio 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Uncoln,  R.  I 

Little  Rook,  Ark 

Lockport,N.  Y 

Logansport.  Ind 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louis vlTle,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynchbnrg.  Va 

Lynn,  Mass 

Maoon,  Oa 

Madison,  Wis 

Mahanoy,  Pa 

Maiden.  Mass 

Manchester.  N.  H 

Manistee.  Mich 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marinette,  Wis 

Marlborough,  Mass  . . . 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

Medlbiy),  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Meriden.  Conn 

Mlddletown.  N.  Y 

Milwaukee,  Wis    

Minneapolis,  Minn .... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Mollnclll 

Mnncie,  Ind 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Muskeiron,  Mich 

Nashua,  N.H 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nebraska  City,  Neb... 

New  Albany,  Ind 

Newark,N.J 

Newark,  Ohio. 

New  Bedford.  Mass.  . 
New  Brighton,  N.  V.. 
New  Britain,  Conn. . . . 


1850. 


1870. 


964 

2,227 

4,282 

17.718 

1,628 

882 

10,168 

4,177 

18,818 

7,786 

15380 

4,518 

2,686 

16,507 

8,879 

6,779 

8,210 

11.081 

2,(«0 

10,125 

7,884 

28,104 

17,966 

87,180 



2,817 1 

5,877 

18,092 

1,707  • 

4,817 

8,106 

2,668 

20.297 

8,245 

10,788 

2396 

9,H82 

8,091 

48,244 

6,108 

6.909 

10,107 

1868 

11,447 

1.046 

6,912 

2,745 

9,208 

8,165  • 

5386 

2,122 

7,264 

6,866 

82,546 

2,660 

7,268 

2,607 

9,181 

8,200 1 



82,260 

2,478 

12,766 

2,867 

6,016 

10.282 

21,048 

2,076 

8,682 

8,926* 

7,785 

6,129 

18,506 

12,860 

20388 

1,229 

6,241 

1,266* 

2,046 

8,282 

28,921 



14,820 1 

7,429* 

17,878 

2,184 

6,727 

8,684 

18,600 

9,821* 

14,801 

767 

4,500 

2,441 

7,889 

im 

12,880 

12,828 

12,426 

2,261 

8,960 

8,867 

1,610 

6,728 

48,194 

100,768 

88,888 

40,928 

8.067 

6,825 

14,267 

28,288 

5,720 

10,810 

1,526 

J*,176 

678* 

6.683 

8.620 

7,867 

18,982 

28,.586 

649* 

8,848 

8,667 

a029 

474* 

1,884 

2,041 

8,474 

1,892 

2,628 

8,749 

5t717 

8,841 

20,226 

8,659 

10.496 

8,005 

6.049 

20,061 

71.440 

2,664* 

18,066 

20.616 

82,034 

2,028* 

4,168 

6t)6 

2,992 

2,540 

6,718 

1,450* 

6,002 

5,820 

10,648 

10,166 

26,865 

1,916* 

6,060 

ai8i 

16.896 

8S.S94 

105.069 

8.6.'V4 

6,698 

16,443 

21,820 



7,496 

8,029 

9,480 

1890. 
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11311 
86,893 
28,076 
15,264 
29.084 
24.661 
18,864 
60,278 
10,118 
17,565 
12,857 
89386 
58,280 
18,684 
27,412 
11.872 
13,834 
43,648 
86,687 
27,667 

106,486 
11,197 
11,079 
20,798 
17,201 
10,740 
16,088 
10,666 

163,008 
28,264 
17,868 
88,816 

182,716 
14,101 
18,080 
21,261 
22,685 
26,090 
16.248 
82,011 
18,102 
11,319 
44,664 
11.212 
19,768 
14,664 
21,701 
21,667 
16,987 
65,164 
20,866 
26.874 
16,088 
18,828 
80,606 
60,895 

161,129 
77,696 
19,709 
56,727 
22,746 
18,426 
11,286 
28,031 
44sl26 
12,812 
18,473 
11,628 
18,806 
20,741 
11.079 
64,495 
21,662 
11,977 

204,468 

164,783 
81,076 
12,000 
11,845 
11.464 
22,702 
19311 
76,168 
11,494 
21,069 

181,880 
14,270 
40,783 
16.428 
19,007 


N«»w  Brunswick,  N.  J. . 

Newburgh,  N.Y 

Newboryport,  Mass . . . . 

Newcastle,  Pa 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn  . . . . 

New  Orieans,  La 

Newport,  Ky 

Newport,  R.  I .  * 

Newton,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Norristown,  Pa 

North  Adams,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn 

Oakland,  Cal 

Ogden,  Utah 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Neb 

Orange.  N.  J 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Oswego,  N.Y 

Padncah,Ky 

Passaic,  N.J 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Pawtucket,R.  I 

Punsacola,  Fla 

Peoria.  lU 

Petersburg,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Pitcslleld,  Mass 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Portsmouth.  Ohio 

Pottstown,  Pa 

PotuvlUe,Pa 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.. . . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Puebto  City,  Col 

'"Incy,  111 

In(7,  Mass 

Jine,  Wis  

Raleigh,  N.C 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Ind 

Richmond,  Va 

Roanoke,  Va 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Rockford,  111 

Rock  Island,  111 

Rome,  N.Y 

Rutland,  Vt 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul  Minn 

Salem,  Mass 

Salt  Lake  City^ Utah... 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

Son  Diego,  Cal 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

8an  Jos6,  Cal 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Savannah,  tra 

Schencctadv,  N.Y 

Scranton.  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Shreveport  La 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bomerville,  Mass 

South  Bend.  Ind 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash . . . 

Springfield,  111 

Springfield,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mo 

Springfield.  Ohio 

Stamford,  Conn 

SteubenviUe,  Ohio 

Stillwater,  Minn 

Stockton,  Gal 


1850. 

1870. 

10,019 

16,068 

11,415 

17,014 

9,672 

12,695 

1,614 

6.164 

20345 

50,840 

8,991 

9376 

116,875 

191,418 

6,895 

15.087 

9,668 

12,521 

6,268 

12,825 

516.547 

942,292 

14,326 

19,229 

6,024 

10,758 

10,191 1 

5,278 

10.160 

4,661 

12,119 

10,266 

16,668 

1,549* 

11,104 

1,464* 

8,127 

7,409* 

10,076 



16,0S8 

4,885 

9,848 

6,086* 

12,668 

12,205 

20310 

2,428 

6,866 

6,582+ 

11,884 

88,579 

6,619 

2,164 

8,847 

5,095 

22,849 

14.010 

18,950 

121376 

674,022 

46,601 

86.076 

6,872 

11,112 

1.684 

5,978 

20,815 

81,413 

2,862* 

8,298 

4,011 

10,592 

1,664 

4,125 

7,615 

12,884 

20,080 

413i8 

68,904 

.    » 

666 

6,902 

24,052 

5,017 

7,442 

5,107 

9,880 

4314 

7.790 

16,748 

88.980 

1,448 

9,445 

27370 

61.088 

6,182 

8;666 

62,886 

2,098 

11,049 

1,711 

7,890 

73I8 

11300 

8,715 

9,884 

6,820 

16,283 

917 

7,460 

8.982* 

19,665 

77,860 

810,864 

1,112 

20,080 

20,264 

24.117 

6,167 

12,864 

8,488 

12,256 

781* 

2,800 

8,408* 

18,000 

66,802* 

149,473 

8,679  * 

9,089 

4,660 

8,687 

1^312 

28,285 

8,921 

11,026 

9.223* 

85,092 

1,107 

.... 

4,660 

2,191 

2,282 

4,263* 

^310 

1387  ♦ 

2,961 

1,728 

4,G07 

767* 

8.401 

8,540 

14,685 

1,652 

7,206 



860  + 

4,.'«8 

17364 

11,766 

26,703 

415 

6,665 

M03 

12,652 

6,000 

9.714 

6,140 

8,107 

621 

4,124 

8.679  * 

10,066 

1890. 


18,608 
28,087 
18,947 
11,600 
81.298 
18.757 

242,089 
243I8 
19,467 
M3«9 
1,616361 
84,871 
19,791 
16,074 
14,890 
17,747 
16,166 
48,682 
14,b80 
11,662 

140,462 
18,844 
22,886 
21.842 
18376 
18.028 
78,847 
27,688 
11,760 
41.024 
22.680 
1,046,964 

288,617 
17,281 
18.548 
86,425 
U,9S!i 
12,894 
18,286 
14,117 
32,206 

182,146 
84,658 
81.494 
16,728 
21,014 
12,678 
68,661 
16,601$ 
81,888 

•16,169 

188,696 
283^4 
18,684 
14391 
Jl,76(» 
26,886 
46322 
62,824 

461,770 

188,156 
80,801 
44,848 
87,678 
16,169 
lf,471 

298.997 
18,060 
11,975 
48,189 
19,902 
75,215 
42,837 
14,068 
14,408 
16369 
16,044 
11379 
87.806 
40.162 
21,819 
19,922 
24,968 
44,179 
21.860 
81,895 
15,700 
13,894 
11.260 
14,424 
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Superior,  WiH 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash      

Tauntoo,  Maa« 

Terr©  Haute,  Ind .  

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kan 

Trenton.  N.J 

Troy,  N.Y 

Utica.N.Y 

VickBburg,  Mlu 

Waoo,Tex 

Waltham,  Mass 

Warwlok,R.l 

WaahlngtOD,  D.  0 

Waterbury,  Conn 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

West  Bay  atjr.  Mich 

West  Troy,  ^Y 

Weymoath^Masa 

WhfeHnff,  W.  Va 

'Wkhita.Kan 

Wlikesbarre,  Pa 

WIlHamsport,  Pa 

WilmlngrtoD,  Del 

WiimlogtOD,  N.  O 

WlDona,Mlno 

Wobarn,  Mass 

WooDBOcket,  R.  I 

Woroeeter,  Maas 

Yottkors,  N.Y 

York,  P* 

Yoanjntown,  Ohio 

ZaoearUle,  Ohio 


1850. 

1870. 

S84* 

22,271 

28,051 

78 

18,629 

1*0^441 

4,051 

16,108 

8,829 

81,584 

759  ♦ 

au790 

e,4«i 

22,874 

28,786 

46,465 

17,565 

28.804 

8,678 

12,448 



8,008 

4,464 

9,065 

7,740 

10,458 

40,001 

109.199 

5,187 

10,826 

7,201 

9,886 

7,064 

7,664 

10,698 

6,869 

9,010 

11,485 

19,280 

689 

2,923 

10,174 

1,616 

16,080 

18,979 

80,841 

7,264 

18,446 

2,464* 

7,192 

8,956 

^ 

11,527 

17,049 

41,106 

4,160 

18,857 

1,960 

11,008 

2,802 

8,075 

7,929 

10,011 

1890. 


11,988 
88,148 
86,006 
25,448 
80,217 
81,484 
81,007 
57,458 
60,956 
44,007 
18,878 
14,445 
18.707 
17,761 
280,892 
28,646 
14.726 
12,981 
12,967 
10,866 
85,018 
28,868 
87,718 
27,182 
61,481 
20,056 
18,208 
18,499 
20,880 
84,656 
82,088 
20,798 
88,220 
21,009 


Population. — For  enumeration  purposes,  the 
United  States  and  the  Territories  were  divided 
into  175  districts.  For  each  of  these  districts  a 
supervisor  was  appointed  by  the  President,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. These  supervisors  were  authorized  to 
appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  enumerators  in 
their  respective  districts,  such  persons  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  each  name  recorded, 
and  the  same  for  each  birth  and  death  reported. 
Fifteen  cents  was  allowed  for  each  farm,  20  cents 
for  each  industrial  establishment,  and  5  cents 
for  each  surviving  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  late 
war.  For  each  living  inhabitant  in  sparsely 
settled  localities,  enumerators  were  allowed  3 
cents.  For  farms  and  industrial  establishments 
in  similar  localities,  enumerators  were  entitled 
to  receive  20  and  30  cents  respectively.  It  was 
the  duty  of  each  enumerator  to  visit  personally 
each  dwelling  house  in  his  subdivision,  and  each 
family  therein,  and  each  individual  living  out  of 
a  family  in  any  place  of  abode,  and  by  inquiry 
made  of  the  head  of  such  family,  or  of  the  mem- 
l)er  thereof  deemed  most  credible  and  worthy  of 
trust,  or  of  such  individual  living  out  of  a  fam- 
ily, to  obtain  each  item  of  information  and  all 
the  particulars  renuired  by  the  act.  In  case  no 
person  were  found  at  the  usual  place  of  abode 
(if  such  family  or  individual  living  out  of  a 
family  competent  to  answer  the  inquiries,  it  be- 
came lawful  for  the  enumerator  to  obtain  the 
required  information,  as  nearly  as  might  be 
practicable,  from  the  persons  living  nearest  to 
such  place  of  abode.  Provision  was  made  that 
every  person  more  than  twenty  years  of  age 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  render  a  true  account 
to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous particulars  required  by  law  should  be  con- 
victed of  misdemeanor  and  fined  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $100.  Further,  *•  every  president,  treas- 
urer, secretary,  agent,  director,  or  other  oflBcer 
of  every  corporation  from  which  answers  to  any 


of  the  schedules  provided  for  by  this  act  are 
herein  required,  wno  shall,  if  thereto  requested 
by  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  enumerator, 
willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  true  and  com- 
plete answers  to  any  inquiries  authorized  by  this 
act,  or  shall  willfully  give  false  information,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $10,000,  to 
which  may  be  added  impnsonment  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  one  year. 

It  is  said  m  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Census,  dated  Dec.  31,  1890,  that  two  months 
and  nineteen  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
enumeration,  the  official  returns  by  counties  and 
precincts  of  the  State  of  Washington  were  tele- 
graphed from  the  Census  Office  to  the  Governor 
for  the  use  of  the  State  Legislature,  then  con- 
vening, for  the  purpose  of  apportioning  repre- 
sentation  in  that  body.  By  Oct.  20  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  Pacific  States — California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington — had  been  announced. 
On  Nov.  10,  1B90,  the  last  returns  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  were  received  from  the  firat 
supervisor's  district  of  Florida.  But  results  had 
been  telegraphed  from  that  district  on  Oct.  21. 
immediately  after  a  count  of  the  schedules.  On 
June  28,  1889,  the  population  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  published.  Twenty  days  later,  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  population  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  result  of  the  census,  as 
taken  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  announced 
on  Aug.  6.  During  the  same  month  the  first 
count  of  Delaware,  Idaho,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Washington  was  made  known.  The  population 
of  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Montana,  Nevada,  Vermont,  and  the  Territories 
of  Arizona  and  Utah  were  fully  ascertained  and 
made  public  in  September,  results  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  States  and  Territories  being  an- 
nounced during  the  following  month. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  on  June 
1, 1890,  as  shown  by  the  final  count  of  persons 
and  families,  exclusive  of  whit«  persons  in 
Indian  Territory,  Indians  on  resei-vations,  and 
Alaska,  was  announced  as  62,622,250 ;  including 
these  persons,  it  was  stated  the  population  would 
probably  reach  63,000,000.  In  1880  the  popula- 
tion was  50,155,783.  The  absolute  increase  of 
the  population  in  the  ten  years  intervening  was 
12,466,467,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  was 
24*86.  In  1870  the  population  was  stated  as 
38,558,371.  According  to  these  figures,  the  ab- 
solute increase  in  the  decade  between  1870  and 
1880  was  11,597,412,  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease was  30*08. 

Upon  their  fiice  [says  the  Superintendent  of 
Census  in  his  ofBoial  bulletin  on  population]  these 
figures  show  that  the  population  has  increased  be> 
tween  1880  and  1890,  869,055  more  than  between  18T0 
and  1880,  while  the  rate  of  increase  has  apparently 
diminlsbod  from  30*08  to  24*86  per  cent.  If  these 
ligures  were  derived  from  correct  data  they  would  be 
disappointing.  Such  a  reduction  in  the  rate  <if  in- 
crease, ui  the  face  of  the  heavy  immigration  during 
the  past  ten  years,  would  ar<nie  a  diminution  in  the 
fecundity  of  the  population  or  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  its  death  rate.  Tliese  figures  are,  however, 
easily  explained  when  the  character  of  the  data  used 
is  understood.  It  is  well  known,  the  fact  having 
been  demonstrated  by  cxteuRive  and  thorough  invea- 
tigation,  that  the  census  of  1870  was  grossly  de£dent 
in  the  Southern  States,  bo  much  so  as  not  only  to  give 
an  exaggerated  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  be- 
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tween  18T0  and  1880  in  tbeAe  States,  but  to  effect 
very  materially  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  country  at 
larye. 

So  many  expressions  of  disappointment  at  the 
general  result  were  made  public  after  announce- 
ment of  the  final  count  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Census  deemed  it  necessary  to  explain,  in  his 
bulletin  No.  16,  in  what  way  the  apparent  fall- 
ing short  of  numbers  could  be  accounted  for. 
For  some  months  prior  to  the  taking  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  the  estimates  as  to  probable  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  and  the  Territories 
in  1890  reached  a  maximum  of  65.000,000.  These 
estimates,  as  a  rule,  were  not  based — in  fact,  could 
not  well  be  based — upon  any  close  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  An  official  view  must  always  he  of 
the  greatest  value  in  dealing  with  any  question 
of  this  kind.    The  Superintendent  says : 

It  is  tsxr  to  assume  that  the  rates  of  increase  of 
population  of  the  Southern  States  between  1860  and 
1870  and  between  1870  and  1880  were  related  to  one 
another  in  a  proportion  similar  to  the  corresponding 
rates  in  the  Northern  States  duriug  the  same  periods. 
In  the  term  *' Southern  States'*  is  here  included  the 
two  Virginias,  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  The  census  of  1870  is 
known,  or  is  suspected  to  be,  delloient  in  all  these 
States.  In  the  other  States  and  Territories  there  is 
no  suspicion  of  incompleteness.  The  population  of 
the  Southern  States  in  1860,  1870,  and  1880  was  as 
tbllows:  1860,  10,259,016;  1870.  11,250,411;  1880, 
15,267,898.  The  population  of  tne  other  States  and 
Territories  in  1860,  1870,  and  1880  was  as  follows: 
1860,  ^1,184,805 :  1870,  27,807,960 ;  1880,  84,898,890. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  these  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories was  28*9  per  cent,  between  1860  and  1870,  and 
27-8  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1880.  These  twp 
rates  are  so  nearly  equal  that  in  extending  them  to 
.  the  Southern  States  tliey  mav  be  regarded  as  identic 
cal ;  in  other  words,  it  may  oe  assumed  that  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  Southern  States  between  1860  and 
1870  and  between  1870  and  1880  were  the  same, 
('lassifled  as  white  and  colored,  the  population  of  the 
Southern  States  was  as  follows :  1860.  white  6,866.708, 
colored  8,890,087 ;  1870,  white  7,067,218,  colored  4,- 
179,222 ;  1880,  white  9,692,568,  colored  5,657,685.  The 
increase  of  the  white  between  1860  and  1880  was  50' 67 
per  cent.,  or  at  a  uniform  rate  for  each  ten  years  of 
22*76  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the  colored  between 
1860  and  1880  was  46*48  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
20-6  per  cent,  tor  each  ten  years.  Applying  these 
rates  of  increase  respectively  to  the  white  and  colored 
population  in  1860,  there  results  as  the  approximate 
white  population  in  1870,  7,816,128,  and  for  the  col- 
ored, 4,691,886.  These  results  are  in  excess  of  the  fLg- 
uroR  returned  by  the  census  of  1870,  in  the  case  of  the 
white  747,915,  and  in  case  of  the  colored  512,168,  a 
total  of  1,260,078,  which  mav  be  assumed  as  approxi- 
mately the  extent  of  the  omissions  by  the  faulty  cen- 
»UM  of  1870.  The  total  ^x>pu]ation  in  1870  was  there- 
fore approximately  89,818,449,  instead  of  88,658,371. 

Assuming  these  figures  to  represent  approximately 
the  true  population  in  1870,  the  rates  of  increase  would 
Ktand  at  follow:  1860,  81,448,321;  1870,  89,818,449, 
or  26-6  per  cent. ;  1880,  60,155,783,  or  26-9  per  cent. ; 
lS90j  62,622,25<»,  or  24*8  per  cent.  Omitting  from 
consideration  those  States  in  which  the  census  of  1870 
in  known  or  is  presumed  to  have  been  faulty,  the  rate 
of  increase  between  1870  and  1880  in  the  remaining 
States  has  been  very  nearly  maintained  in  the  decade 
between  1880  and  1890.  Referrinif  to  the  principal  tabid 
of  the  bulletin,  the  census  of  1870  is  known  or  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  deficient  in  nearly  all  the  States 
of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Southern  ('entral  divisions, 
while  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Northern  Central,  ana 
Western  divisions  no  evidence  of  incompleteness  has 
been  detected.    The  population  of  these  three  last- 


named  divisions  in  1870,  1880,  and  1890,  the  absolute 
increase  for  the  two  decades,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
is  as  follows :  1870,  26,270,851 ;  1880,  88,689,215— in- 
crease 7,368,864,  or  28-1  per  cent. ;  1890,  42,791,437— 
increase  9,152,222,  or  27*2  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  absolute  increase  oetween  188u  and  1890  ex- 
ceeded that  between  1870  and  1880  by  1,788,858,  and 
that  the  proportional  increase  was  but  0*9  per  cent. 

Numerous  complaints  and  calls  for  re-enumer- 
ation were  received  at  the  Census  Office  during 
the  three  months  following  the  announcement 
of  results  in  connection  with  the  count  of  large 
cities..  It  is  remarked  in  one  of  the  official  re- 
ports that  so  long  as  the  decennial  census  of  the 
u  nited  States  has  to  be  taken  under  the  social 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century— conditions  involving  great 
movementii  of  population,  the  sudden  uprising 
and  rapid  growth  of  numerous  communities, 
and  a  perpetual  struggle  for  commercial  and 
political  supremacy  between  different  sections  of 
our  common  country — so  long  will  a  census  with- 
out such  complaints  be  an  impossibility.  Nearly 
fifty  thousana  enumerators  were  employed,  and 
'*  only  an  infinitesimal  per  cent,  liave  had  their 
work  so  discredited  as  either  to  necessitate  its 
being  done  again  by  others,  or  even  to  call  for 
the  adoption  of  any  special  measure  for  com- 
pleting or  otherwise  amending  it."  No  entire 
State  or  Territory  has  been  re-enumerated.  At 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census  the 
population  of  the  United  States  and  Territories 
was  included  within  the  boundaries  of  2,782 
counties.  According  to  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent at  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  Multno- 
mah County,  Oregon,  was  the  only  one  for  which 
an  entire  recount  had  been  found  necessary  or 
had  been  requested.  Six  sevenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  county  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  cit- 
ies of  Portland,  East  Portland,  and  Albina.  The 
recount  showed  a  county  population  of  75,276, 
against  61,773  at  the  enumeration  in  June.  It 
was  said  officially  after  the  recx)unt  that  the 
schedules  of  the  re-enumeration  contained  so 
many  evidences  of  dishonest  work  as  seriously  to 
impeach  its  integrity  when  taken  in  connection 
with  many  suspicious  circumstances.  Consider- 
ing the  enormous  number  of  places,  large  and 
small,  included  in  the  work  of  enumerators,  the 
number  from  which  discrepancies  have  been  re- 
ported shows  a  remarkably  small  percentage  of 
erroi"s.  In  a  recount  of  twenty-four  enumera- 
tion districts  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  falling  off 
of  about  1,200  persons  was  shown.  At  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  a  census  taken  under  the  direction 
of  the  compilers  of  the  local  directory  showed  a 
variation  on  comparison  with  the  official  cen- 
sus figures  of  158.  A  State  census  of  Louisiana 
was  completed  on  the  day  when  the  work  of  the 
Federal  census  began.  Comparison  of  results 
showed  a  variation  of  2,670. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  advance  in  means  of 
communication  for  census  purposes  between  the 
States,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1850 
the  enumeration  was  begun  June  1,  but  the  first 
returns  were  not  received  until  Au^.  29  of  that 
year,  and  the  final  returns  (from  California)  were 
not  received  until  Feb.  17, 1852,  exactly  one  year 
eight  months  and  seventeen  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  enumeration. 

No  official  statement  appears  in  the  popula- 
tion volume  of  the  Eighth  Census  of  the  dates 
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when  returns  were  received.  Tlie  enumeration 
for  1870  was  nearly  completed  Jan.  9,  1871,  but 
not  actually  so  until  Aug.  23  of  that  year,  be- 
cause the  last  schedules  were  not  received  from 
the  enumerators  until  that  time,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  commencement  of  the  enumera- 
tion. The  Tenth  Census  was  practically  com- 
pleted March  4,  1881,  the  final  official  count  fol- 
lowing  soon  afterward.  The  last  returns  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  received  at  the  Census  Office,  as 
elsewhere  stated,  were  from  the  first  supervisors 
district  of  Florida,  Nov.  10. 

The  official  tabular  statement  of  the  final 
count,  by  States  and  Territories,  is  given  by  sec- 
tions or  divisions — viz :  1.  Northern  Atlantic  di- 
vision ;  2,  South  Atlantic  division ;  3,  Northern 
Central  division ;  4,  Southern  Central  division ; 
6,  Western  division.  This  grouping  is  given  to 
aid  in  bringing  out  certain  characteristic  features 
in  the  development  of  the  States.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  section  manufacturing  industries  pre- 
dominate, causing  unusual  development  of  uroan 
population,  more  than  half  the  innabitants  beine 
grouped  in  citiea  Agriculture  is  the  principfS 
industry  of  the  Northern  Central  States,  manu- 
factures being  second  in  importance.  The  South 
Atlantic  and  Southern  Central  sections  are  still 
almost  entirely  agricultural.  Agriculture,  min- 
ing, and  grazing  are  the  leading  industries  in 
the  Western  States  and  Territories.  The  count 
4is  declared  by  divisions  is  as  follows  : 


DIVISIONS. 

1890. 

1880. 

lacreaM. 

North  Atlantic  divlBion.... 
South  Atlantic  dMsJon.... 
Northern  Central  division . 
Southern  Central  divlnion  . 
Western  division 

17,401,M0 
8,867,920 
22,862,279 
10,972,898 
8,027,618 

2,894,188 
1,260,728 
4.998,168 
2,058,522 
1,259,916 

Prom  the  figures  shown  above  for  the  different 
divisions  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  their  ranking 
in  1880  and  1890  is  the  same.  The  Northern  Cen- 
tral division  heads  the  list.  Agriculture  pre- 
<lominates  in  that  group.  Second  in  rank  comes 
the  North  Atlantic  division,  conspicuous  for 
manufactures.  The  Southern  Central  division 
stands  third,  with  the  South  Atlantic  and  West- 
em  divisions  fourth  and  fifth  respectively.  The 
rank  of  these  divisions  in  the  matter  of  popula- 
tion stood  the  same  in  1870  as  in  the  two  subse- 
quent censuses.  The  percentages  of  increase 
from  1880  to  1890  are  as  follow:  Western  di- 
vision, 71-27;  Northern  Central  division,  28-78; 
Southern  Central  division,  23*02 ;  North  Atlantic 
division,  19-05 ;  South  Atlantic  division,  16*59. 
The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  United  States 
and  Territories  from  1880  to  1890  is  24*86. 

As  the  grouping  of  States  and  Territories  in 
five  natural  divisions  will  be  used  frequently 
when  reference  is  made  to  census  matters,  it  will 
be  useful  to  show  which  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories are  included  in  each  of  these  several 
divisions: 

North  Atlantic  />t>wt<?/i— Maine,  New  Hampflhire, 
Vermont.  Massnchupctts,  Rhode  Island,  CoDuecticut, 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  Ponnsvlvania. 

South  Atlantic  I>ivision.  —  JDelawarc,  Marvland, 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, "North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor^a,  Florida. 

Northern  Central  Division. — Ohio.  Indiana,  IlHnois, 
Michifran,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nortii  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan«as. 


Southern  Central  Division. — Kentucky,  Tennensee, 
Alalwma.  Missiuippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Oklahoma,  ArkanBas. 

Western  /H'rmon.— Montana,  Wvomtng,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Alaska, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California. 

Transportation.— Results  have  been  made 
known  as  to  rapid  transit  in  cities,  changes  in 
floating  equipments  on  the  lakes  since  1886, 
freight  traffic  on  the  lakes  and  railways  of  the 
New  England  States.  On  Dec.  31,  1889,  476 
cities  had  rapid  transit,  and  the  number  of  street 
railways  in  operation  was  807.  * 

Rank.— The  rank  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries in  population  in  1890,  compared  with  the 
relative  position  of  each  in  1880, 1870,  1860,  aiid 
1850,  can  readily  be  noted  from  the  statement 
given  below : 


STATES  AND  TKRRI- 
TORIES. 

1890. 

1880. 

1870. 

I860. 

1850. 

Alabama 

17 
61 
49 
U 
28 
81 
29 
48 
89 
82 
12 
4« 

8 
41 

8 
10 
19 
11 
25 
80 
27 

6 

9 

20 
21 

5 
45 
26 
50 
88 
18 
44 

1 

16 
42 

4 
47 
88 

2 
85 
28 
87 
18 

7 
40. 
86 
15 
84 
26 
14 
48 

17 

44 
85 
84 
85 
88 
88 
86 
84 
18 
46 
4 

'6 
10 
80 

8 
22 
27 
28 

7 

9 

26 
IS 

5 
45 
80 
48 
81 
19 
41 

1 

15 
40 

8 

87 
2 

88 
21 
40 
12 
11 
89 
82 
14 
48 
29 
16 
47 

16 

46 
86 
84 
41 
85 
85 
84 
88 
18 
44 
4 

'6 
11 
89 

8 
81 
28 
80 

7 
18 
88 
18 

5 
4H 
86 
40 
81 
17 
87 

1 
14 
45 

8 

83 
2 

88 
28 
45 
9 
19 
89 
80 
10 
42 
87 
15 
47 

18 

85 
86 
88 
84 
88 
85 
81 
11 

4 

6 
80 
88 

9 
17 
88 
19 

7 

16 
80 
14 

8 

89 

41 
87 
81 
84 

1 

18 
48 

8 

86 
8 
89 
18 
48 
10 
88 
87 
28 
5 
40 

is 

•• 

12 

Alaaka 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

86 

CUIfornla 

89 

Colondo 

Gonneeticiit 

81 

Delaware 

District  of  ColambU.. 
Florida 

80 

88 
81 

Qeorffia 

f 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian  Territoay 

Indiana : 

11 
7 

Iowa 

87 

Ksnsaii 

Kentnoky 

g 

Loniftlana 

18 

Maine 

Maryland 

16 

J7 

Massachusetts 

Michlffan. 

6 
80 

MlnneeoU 

86 
15 

18 

SSSSf!:';::::.;:- 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

19 

88 

New  York 

1 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

10 
8 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

84 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Caralina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

8 
88 
14 

'5 

Texas. ......... 

85 

cub  

85 

Vermont 

23 

Virginia 

4 

WashinfTton 

WestVirifinia 

Wisconsin 

"Wyoming 

84 

In  14  States  and  Territories  a  census  was  taken 
under  a  State  law  or  Territorial  provision  in 
1885.  A  State  census  was  taken  in  Michigan  in 
1884.  A  very  useful  and  interesting  table  in- 
cluded in  census  bulletin  No.  16  is  here  repro- 
duced, in  onler  that  the  semi-decennial  increase 
and  percentage  of  increase  for  the  States  and 
Territories  mentioned  between  1880  and  1890 
may  be  observed : 
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STATES. 

POPULATION. 

nroBiAsx. 

PEBCK1VTA0B  OP 
IHOR^ABE. 

1800. 

1885. 

1880. 

1880-'85. 

1885-'90. 

1880->85. 

188«-'90. 

Colorado. 

412,198 

511,627 

891,422 

1,911,896 

1,427,096 

2,288,948 

2,098.889 

1,801,826 

1,058,910 

1,444  988 

158,893 

818,767 

345,506 

849,890 

1,686,880 

248,910 

415,610 

842,561 

1,758,980 

1,263,580 

1,942,141 

1,858,658 

1,117,798 

740,646 

1,278,088 

184,141 

194,150 

804,281 

129,488 

1,568,418 

194,827 
185,177 
269.498 

1.624615 
996,096 

1,788,035 

1,636.987 
780,778 
462.402 

1,181,116 
119,566 
174,768 
270,681 
7M16 

1,815,497 

49,5% 

280,488 

78,059 

129,866 

272.484 

159,056 

216,721 

887,026 

288,248 

146,917 

14,576 

19,882 

27,758 

64,822 

247,916 

168,288 
95,917 
48,871 
157,916 
158,566 
296,802 
240,281 
184,028 
818,265 
166,900 
19,462 
119,617 
41,222 
219,952 
128,467 

25-5 
207-5 
27- 1 

80 
27-4 

8-9 
182 
48-2 
68-7 
180 
12-2 
111 
10-0 
72-8 
18  8 

60-0 

Dakota 

281 

Florida 

14  8 

Jowa 

9*0 

Ejtnsas 

12-5 

MasaachasettB 

15-8 

Michigan 

18  0 

Mioneaota 

16*6 

Nebraska 

48*0 

New  Jersey 

18-1 

New  Mexico 

14*6 

Rhode  Island 

61  6 
18-6 

Washington 

WisoonsiQ 

1700 
7-9 

In  one  State,  Kansas,  a  census  has  been  taken 
every  year  since  1885  with  the  following  result* 
(the  figures  for  1880  are  given  to  facilitate  refer- 
ences): 1880,  Federal  census,  996,096;  1885, 
State  censufc,  1,268,530 ;  1886,  State  census,  1,406,- 
738;  1887,  State  census,  1,514,578;  1888,  State 
census,  1,518,552 ;  1889,  State  census,  1,464,914 ; 
1890,  Federal  census,  1,427,096. 

The  rat«  of  increase  between  1870  and  1880  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  has  not 


quite  been  maintained,  "probably  due  to  the 
fact  of  a  large  migration  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion to  the  far  West  and  manufactures  not  hav- 
ing  yet  assumed  sufficient  prominence."  The  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  increase  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  (not  considering  Chi- 
cago) is  noticeable.  Ohio  has  fallen  from  20  to 
15  per  cent. ;  Indiana  from  18  to  11 ;  Iowa  36  to 
18 ;  Missouri  26  to  24 ;  Illinois  from  14*9  to  5*9  per 
cent.    "  In  these  States  the  agricultural  industry, 
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Arizona 

California 

GoDneedcut 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Tx>a{aiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaMachoeett^ 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

North  CaroHna 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 
S<mth  Carolina. 
South  DakoU... 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Wiftoonsin 

Wyoming , 


Totals. 


PopnlAtfeB. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Ymr. 

TBACHKBS. 

PUPIIA. 

lfal«. 

FcDHb. 

Male. 

Ymmt: 

1880 

40.440 

48 

68 

2,104 

2.106 

1890 

69,680 

86 

147 

4,287 

8,601 

1880 

864,094 

1,178 

2,888 

88,107 

78,870 

1890 

1,208,180 

1,162 

4,272 

114,064 

107,692 

1880 

622,700 

678 

2.146 

61,750 

56,889 

1690 

T4«,258 

460 

2,766 

62,946 

68,660 

1880 

177,624 

88 

892 

12,799 

18.640 

1890 

280.892 

92 

6SS 

17,811 

19.696 

IPSO 

989,946 

827 

886 

41,890 

89,122 

1890 

1,118.687 

1,227 

1,446 

68,617 

60,763 

1880 

648,986 

1,844 

8,468 

78.647 

77,264 

1890 

661,086 

1,412 

4,668 

68,749 

70,980 

1880 

984,948 

1,295 

1,748 

77,229 

72,752 

1890 

1,042,890 

1,065 

2,761 

94,220 

90.081 

1880 

1.788,085 

928 

6,418 

157,188 

169.271 

1890 

2,288,948 

1,017 

9,^07 

188,736 

182,757 

18S0 

89,159 

62 

105 

2,405 

2.262 

1890 

182.159 

121 

428 

8,664 

8,248 

18S0 

846,991 

895 

2,226 

88.621 

81,149 

1890 

876.580 

296 

2,808 

80,888 

28,980 

1880 

1,299,750 

4,548 

1,728 

184,776 

121,646 

1890 

1,617.947 

4,092 

2,778 

164.166 

161.705 

1880 

8,198  062 

8,089 

8,886 

894,998 

857,449 

1890 

8,672.816 

10,841 

14,816 

419,188 

889,577 

1880 

4.292,891 

9,012 

10,876 

491,012 

469,288 

1690 

5,258,014 

8,882 

16,111 

491,491 

478,968 

18S0 

276.581 

146 

756 

21,481 

21.008 

1S90 

845.506 

174 

1,204 

27,207 

26,968 

18S0 

995.577 

1.865 

1.889 

69,689 

6^^08 

1S90 

1,151,149 

2,146 

2,175 

101,040 

102,421 

1880 

98,268 

1890 

828,808 

1,292 

8,064 

86,811 

80,889 

1830 

885.286 

781 

1.866 

87.800 

86,987 

1890 

882,422 

528 

8,872 

88,677 

81,981 

1880 

1,512,565 

8,046 

1,887 

118,027 

107,706 

1890 

1,655,980 

8.119 

4,404 

171,778 

170,496 

1880 

1,815.497 

2.027 

4.978 

156,674 

148.840 

1890 

1,686,860 

2,888 

9,649 

178,404 

171,988 

18S0 

20,789 

81 

89 

1,521 

1.886 

1890 

60,705 

59 

201 

8,492 

8,660 

1880 

20,479,992 

86,118 

61.594 

1,9€4,908 

1,646.240 

1890 

28,928,822 

89,958 

87,024 

2,279,015 

2,199,464 

*  This  and  all  other  tables  nsed,  together  with  the  statements  in  text  of  foots  and  fignres,  to  show  results  of  the  elevecth 
census  inquiry,  are  iVom  bnlletins  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  year  fh>m  the  Census  Bureau.  The  statements, 
whether  in  tnxt  or  tables,  have  been  compiled  by  the  several  special  agents  fW)m  Btate.  municipal,  and  other  official  returns 
made  over  the  signature,  in  every  case,  of  responsible  officers.  These  officers  not  infrequently  furnish  revised  exhibits,  afl<r 
a  bulletin  has  been  published;  hence  the  announcement  made  by  the  Sui>erintendent  or^Census  that  all  special  inquiry  state- 
ments in  bulletiu  form  are  subject  to  revision  for  the  final  volumes. 
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which  is  still  the  prominent  one,  has  bepin  to 
decline,  owinff  to  tne  sharp  competition  of  West- 
ern farms.  iTie  farming  population  has  migrated 
westward,  and  the  growth  of  manufactures  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  rapid  to  repair  these  losses."  This 
sentence  is  quoted  from  tne  official  bulletin  on 
population.  The  following  paragraph,  taken 
from  the  same  publication,  contains  facts  preg- 
nant wjth  interest  for  those  who  are  anxious  to 
know  the  causes  of  fluctuations  in  the  Northern 
Central  group : 

During  the  past  ten  years  tlie  population  of  Dakota, 
oonsidermg  the  two  States  of  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  together,  has  increased  from  185,177  to  51 1,527, 
or  278  per  cent. ;  Nebraska  from  462,402  to  1,058,910, 
or  134  per  cent. ;  and  Kansas  from  996,096  co  1,427,- 
096,  or  43  per  cent.  This  increase  has  not,  however, 
oontinued  uniformly  throughout  the  decade.  In  1885 
Dakota  contained  415,610  inhabitants,  or  more  than 
four  flflhs  of  its  present  population.  Nebraska  con< 
tained  740,645  inhabitants  in  the  same  year,  thus  di- 
viding the  numerical  increase  quite  equally  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  decade,  but  leaving  toe  greater 
peroentogeof  increase  in  the  finit  half.  In  the  some 
year  Kansas  by  its  State  census  hod  1,268.530  inhab- 
itants, showing  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  tno  numcri- 
caX  gam  was  acquired  durmg  the  first  half  of  the  dec- 
ade. The  indudtries  of  these  States  are  almost  purely 
airrlcultural,  and  are  dependent  on  the  supply  of 
moisture,  either  in  the  form  of  rain  or  by  inif  ation. 
Through  these  States  passes  what  is  kcown  as  the  Rub- 
humid  belt,  a  strip  of  country  several  degrees  in 
width,  in  which  during  rainy  years  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture  for  toe  needs  of  crops,  while  in  the 
years  when  the  rainiiill  is  below  the  average  the  sut>- 
ply  is  deficient.  In  this  region  little  provision  has 
lieen  made  for  artificial  irrigation,  the  settlers  having 
thus  t'ur  been  content  to  depend  upon  rainfall.  Into 
this  region  the  settlers  flocKcd  in  large  numbers  in  the 
early  yeare  of  the  decade,  drawn  thither  by  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land  and  by  the  fact  that  for  a  few  years  the 
rainfall  hod  been  suffiolent  tor  the  needs  of  agrieult- 
uro.  During  the  pant  two  or  three  years,  however, 
the  conditions  of  rumfall  have  materially  changed.  It 
hart  fallen  decidedly  below  the  normal,  and  the  set- 
tlers have  thereby  "been  forced  to  emigrate.  Thou- 
oands  of  families  have  abandoned  this  region  and  gone 
to  Oklahoma  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  re^rion.  This 
micrration  is  well  shown  in  the  progress  of  Kansas,  as 
indicated  by  its  annual  censuses.  These  censuses  show 
a  rapid  increa-^e  in  population  from  1880  up  to  1887  ; 
1888  Hhows  but  a  slight  increase  over  1887,  while  1889 
KhowR  a  reduction  in  the  population,  leading  up  to  the 
further  reduction  shown  by  the  Federal  census  m  1890. 

A  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  notice- 
able throughout  the  South  Atlantic  and  South- 
ern Central  States,  partly  due  to  migration  west- 
ward, while  immigration  has  been  but  slights 
It  is  said  that  imperfections  of  the  ninth  census 
had  much  to  do  with  the  apparent  falling  off  in 
numbers.  The  rapid  growth  of  Florida  during 
the  first  half  of  the  last  decade  may  be  noted. 
Yellow  fever  and  severe  frosts  kept  down  the 
record  of  increase  in  1887  and  1888.  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Wyoming,  Washington,  and  Oregon  ex- 
hibit remarkable  growth  of  population  since 
18S0.  Concerning  Colorado,  J^ew  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  the  official  report  5>ays : 

The  oonsufl  of  Colorado  in  1880  was  taken  on  the 
top  wave  of  a  mining  excitement,  which  had  filled  its 
mountains  with  miners,  prqspeotbrs,  and  speculators, 
increasing  its  population  enormously,  especially  in 
the  mountainous  country.  The  census  of  the  State 
taken  in  1886  was,  on  a  superficial  view,  very  sur- 


E rising.  It  showed  that  most  of  the  mining  comities 
ad  lost  population  during  the  five  years  preoediiur. 
This  loss  was^  however,  more  than  niade  up  by  the 
growth  of  its  cities  and  its  agricultural  counties.  The 
census  of  1890  shows  still  further  reduction  of  popu- 
lation in  the  mining  regions  of  the  State,  and  on  ex- 
traordinary development  of  its  urban  population  and 
its  farming  element.  Kew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Vxah 
show  rates  of  increase  which  arc  small  when  tlie 
sparsely  settled  condition  of  these  Territories  is  con- 
sidered, while  Nevada  shows  an  absolute  diminution 
of  population  of  16,505  or  26*5  per  cent.,  leaving  it 
the  smallest  of  all  tlie  States.  This  condition  of  things* 
i.<  a  natural  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Coinstock  and 
other  mines^  work  upon  which  has  practically  ceased. 
Idaho  has  increased  its  population  two  and  a  half 
times.  Its  proi^perity  is  mainly  due  to  its  mines,  al- 
tliough  people  are  now  turning  to  agriculture  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  growth  of  Washingtoo  has* 
been  phenomenal  the  population  in  1889  being  ncariy 
five  times  that  of  1880.  As  is  shown  by  the  State  cen- 
sus token  in  1886,  this  growth  has  been  almost  enUrcly 
during  the  last  five  years  of  the  decade.  The  induce- 
ments which  have  attracted  settlers  are  in  the  main 
its  fertile  soil  and  its  ample  rainfall,  which  enable 
farmiiLg  to  be  carried  on  without  irriifation  over  al- 
most tqe  entire  State.  The  growth  of  Oregon,  though 
less  rapid,  baa  been  at  a  rate  of  nearly  80  p«r  cent 
during  the  past  decade.  The  numerical  increase  hiM 
been  138,999,  of  which  over  four  fifths  has  been  ac- 
(luired  during  the  past  five  yeai-s.  The  additions  to 
it**  population  are  mainly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  Willamette  rivers. 


Akron.  Ohio  

Albany,  N.Y 

AlexADdria.  Va , 

AHentown,  Pa , 

Alton,  III 

Altoona,  Pa 

Applecon.  Wis 

Asheville,  N.  C  

Atcb'iflon,  Kan 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Aubam,  Me 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Aurora,  III 

Austin,  Tex 

Baltiinoroi  Md 

Baton  Bouee.  La. 

Btsatrice.  Keb 

Belleville,  III 

Biddeford.  Me 

Bin^hamton,  N.  Y... 

Bradford,  Pa 

Brockton,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.  V 

BuflhKN.Y 

Butle  City,  Mont 

Cairo,  111 

Canton,  Ohio 

Carbondale,  Pa 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  . . 

Charleston.  8.  C 

C'hattanooira,  Tenn . . . 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

Cheyenne.  Wy 

Clinton,  Iowa 

C^ohoes,  N.  Y 

Colombia,  Pa 

Columbia.  S.  C 

Concord.  N.H 
Council  Bluffs.  I  own. . 

Cumberland,  Md 

Dallas,  Tex 

Danville,  111 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dover,  N.  H     

Dubuqne.  Iowa 

DuIuth,Minn 

Easton,  Pa. 

KastSf:.  Louis,  III... 
Kljfln,IlI    


WUte. 


100 

278 
80 
T4 
28 

100 
H 
22 
40 

185 
50 

102 
72 
8S 
1,187 
10 
82 
60 
61 

102 

44 

85 

1,958 

715 
50 
29 


84 
110 

74 
100 


54 

55 
88 
27 
88 
76 
26 
73 
58 
119 
40 
US 
70 
60 
«9 
57 


4.820 
14389 
1,077 
4,862 
1,876 
5,840 
1,905 
1,111 
1,689 
5546 
1,820 
8.4» 
8,198 
1,918 
42,101 
816 
1,S68 
2,401 
1.980 
4,728 
1,717 

109,0^6 

84.408 

2.426 

929 

4.241 

.  1.740 

8,609 

2,808 

2.573 

6^289 

2,985 

980 

8,648 

8.6(9 

1,760 

4,198 
8,590 
1,589 
8,785 
8.699 
4,578 
1,514 
4.664 
8,191 
2,478 
1,450 
8,649 


87 

50 

761 


140 

45 

8 

885 

548 


75 
41 

84f< 
6.749 

819 
24 
29 


41 
16 
2 


12 


51 

2,IM 

1.908 

101) 

888 

18 

44 


128 

H67 

4 

19 

185 

9ni» 

90 
56 

7 
»7 

f! 
47 
144 
29 
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CITY. 


VTbiU.     I     ColoRd. 


KIkhart.  Ind 

Ehnlro,  N.  Y 

KvaDftville.  Ind 

Everett  Mass. 

Krie,  Fft 

Vidl  Klver,Maw 

Fond-du-Lae,  Wis ... . 

Fort  Scott,  Kan 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Fort  Worth.  Tex 

Qaleabiinir.  IH 

OloversTllle,  N.  Y 

lia^erstown,  Md 

Hamilton,  Ohfo 

HannihaLMo 

Ilarrisbunr.  Pa. 

Ha8tiag8,Neb 

Ilnxelton.  Fa 

Helena.  Mont 

HorneltovUle^.  Y.... 
Iluutin^ton,  W.  Vo.... 

Indlanapolia,  Ind 

ltha«5a,N.T 

Jackson,  Mieb 

•lacksonvllle,  Fla 

JoffersonylUe,  Ind 

K&Iamoxoo,  Mich 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Kev  West,  Fla 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn 

La  Crosse,  Wia 

Lo  Fayette,  Ind 

Lancaster,  Pa. ... ; 

Lansing,  Mich 

Lavrrenco,  Mass 

LeaTenworth,  Kan .... 

Lewiaion.  Me 

Lexinfrton,  Ky 

Little  Rtick,  Ark 

Lo((an  sporty  Ind 

Los  Angeles,  Gal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Lvnn,  Mass 

Macon,  Ga 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa.     . . 

Medlord,  Muss  

Menominee,  Mich 

Merlden,  Conn 

MIcTiImm  City,  Ind.... 

Mlddletown,  N.  Y 

Mobile,  Ala 

Moline,  111 

Muncie,  Ind 

Muskegon,  Mich 

Nashua,  N.  H 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Albany,  Ind .... 

Newark,  Ohio. 

Newbnryport,  Mass... 

New  Castle.  l»a 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newport  Ky 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfol*;,  Va 

Norristown,  Pa 

North  Adams,  Mass... 
Northampton,  Mass.  ^. 

Ogden.  Utah 

OilClty.Pa 

Ornaha.  Neb 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Oswego.  N.  Y 

Otturawa.  Iowa 

Pawtncket  R.  I 

Peabody.  Mnss 

Peneacola,  Fla 

Peoria.  Ill 

Petersburg,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsfleld.  Mass 

Plainfleld,  N,J 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

Portsmouth,  Va 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Portland.  Me 

Pottsville,  Pa 


46 

2,161 

4 

98 

4,628 

'          101 

m 

6.594 

882 

48 

1,986 

IH 

154 

6.400 

40 

285 

11,112 

12 

47 

51,260 

84 

41 

2,227 

411 

114 

4.560 

14 

ftl 

2,387 

6<»2 

68 

2;i56 

162 

89 

2,4S8 

19 

89 

1,488 

1^ 

47 

2,2^9 

70 

46 

1,914 

624 

124 

6^48 

470 

28 

1,584 

16 

84 

1,809 

88 

1,560 

85 

40 

2.091 

6 

80 

1,824 

182 

814 

14.799 

1,477 

87 

1,888 

88 

45 

2,042 

67 

«7 

1,079 

1.480 

48 

2,181 

874 

70 

8,214 

75 

287 

16,608 

2,110 

2S 

687 

598 

56 

2,625 

780 

88 

4,468 

9 

69 

7,059 

80 

78 

4,679 

67 

88 

2.262 

60 

1»7 

6,276 

9 

67 

2,726 

664 

69 

2,821 

7 

62 

2,008 

697 

67 

»J,581 

1,680 

40 

2,048 

26 

160 

8,116 

172 

480 

17,795 

4,829 

205 

11,184 

15 

62 

1,677 

1,678 

166 

8,660 

48 

1,621 

621 

81 

1,989 

46 

2,179 

7 

80 

1,428 

87 

4,841 

14 

24 

1,182 

6 

86 

1.898 

4S 

65 

2,559 

1,160 

44 

2,096 

»» 

89 

1,951 

84 

101 

^171 



78 

2,692 

7 

167 

6,709 

2,766 

60 

2,663 

486 

56 

2,546 

48 

88 

1,726 

11 

44 

2,224 

18 

819 

15.068 

510 

422 

17,966 

5,880 

66 

8,198 

75 

,706 

196,888 

1.612 

81 

1,817 

1,268 

66 

2,498 

72 

67 

2,619 

12 

71 

2,600 

9 

22 

1,989 

8 

86 

2.098 

25 

282 

12,891 

888 

62 

7,808 

72 

8,7(;0 

9 

50 

2,420 

42 

85 

6,004 

16 

44 

2,129 

28 

677 

796 

142 

7,448 

118 

4H 

1,891 

1,824 

,607 

112,718 

8,671 

86 

8,809 

61 

40 

1,607 

40 

40 

2,280 

4 

28 

1,088 

617 

46 

2,<»20 

188 

167 

6.150 

17 

62 

2.485 

27 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. . . . 

Pueblo,  Col 

Qulncy,  III 

RaleIgh,N.  C 

Heading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Ind 

Richmond,  Va 

Roanoke,  Va 

RocJ ester  N.Y 

Rock  Island.  Ill 

Rome,  N.Y' 

Rutland,  Vt 

8t  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Sandusky.  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Scranton,  Pa 

8edalia.Mo    

Shamokin,  Pa 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Shrevenort,  In 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

Somerville.  Mass 

South  Bend,  ind 

Springfield,  Mo 

SpringfleM,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Mass 

Springfield,  III 

Tacoma,Wash 

Terre  Haute.  Ind , 

Topeka,Kan , 

Utrca.N.Y 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

Waco,  Tex 

Weymouth.  Mass , 

Wichita,  Kan 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Wobum,  Mass 

Woonsoeket,  l{.  I 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

York,  Pa 


Total 26,864 


72 

02 
67 
85 

189 
62 

280 
18 

442 
48 
41 
29 

182 

1,164 

66 

869 
47 
^■8 

2(8 
64 
46 
48 
19 
85 

142 
67 
60 

118 

158 
80 
60 

120 

120 

170 
27 
48 
62 
90 
88 
26 
46 


Wblte. 


2,924 
2.800 
8,805 
1,043 
8,687 
2,468 
6,731 
1,424 

16.955 
2,807 
2,086 
1,211 
6.189 

58,294 
2,984 

42,706 
2,204 
2.945 

10.998 
2,511 
2,865 
2,684 
810 
1,488 
7,787 
2,7S8 
8,960 
4,400 
6.066 
ai59 
6.551 
4,758 
6.184 
6,708 
680 
1.887 
2,186 
4.661 
4,888 
2,615 
2,2  1 
8,.^94 
8,117 


1.24^722 


Golond. 


80- 
49 

290 
1376 

100 

226 
4,9C8 

609 
69 
8:? 
10 


674 

6.022 

96 

220 

60 

1,442 


22 


412 
8 

20 

!8 
WV2 
698 
200 
500 
6 
254 
1,177 

IT 
786 
60() 

16 
INS 
215 

14 


80 
109 


86,682 


Alaska. — The  announcement  of  the  final  count 
stated  that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  62,622,250  on  June  1, 1890,  exclusive  of  whit« 
persons  in  Indian  Territory,  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions, and  Alaska.  Early  in  Febniary,  1891,  a 
bulletin  was  published,  giving  statistics  of  popu- 
lation in  Alaska.  The  official  count  by  special 
agents  gives  a  total  of  21,929,  including  3,922 
white  males,  497  white  females,  83  black  males, 
770  "  mixed  "  males,  798  *•  mixed  "  females,  7,158 
native  males,  6,577  native  females,  and  2,125  Chi- 
nese males.  It  is  reported  that,  of  this  number, 
2,125  Chinese  and  1,901  white  fishermen  were 
temporarily  employed  in  the  salmon  canneries 
at  tne  time  of  enumeration,  while,  in  what  is 
termed  the  seventh  district,  400  white  and  80 
colored  men  were  temporarily  employed  in  the 
whaling  industry.  The  special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  census  inquiry  in  Alaska  remarks  in  his 
report  that  he  expects  an  increase,  on  comple- 
tion of  the  enumeration,  of  8.400  Eskimo.  This 
would  bring  the  total  to  30,329.  For  enumera- 
tion purposes,  the  Territory  was  divided  into 
.«5even  districts.  It  is  ref)o'rted  that,  out  of  a 
population  of  7,636  in  the  first  district,  there  are 
o64  native  born  males,  405  foreign  bom  males, 
and  69  "transient"  males  of  voting  age.  It  is 
also  remarked  that  the  number  of  possible  voters 
in  other  districts  of  Altiska,  covering  an  area  of 
over  500,000  square  miles,  will  not  exceed  five  or 
six  hundred  at  the  most. 

Indian  Territory  and  Reseryatfons.— At 
the  end  of  January,  1891,  it  was  officiallv  an- 
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STATES  AND 
TERRlTORIliS. 


Alabama 

AHzooa 

Arkaosns 

I'aUfornia 

Colorado 

CoiiDecticut 

Dtilaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IllinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansaa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaachusetts.  .. 

Michigan 

Mtuoesota 

Misaiaaippi 

Missonn 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  (lampabire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

8outh  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Teunsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina . . . 

Tennessee 

Teraa 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahington 

-  WertVirglnto.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Totals. 


1,086 
144 
882 

2.051 
526 


874 

1,729 

102 

2,(157 

1,416 

628 

918 

1,2}» 

856 

170 

690 

1,580 

1,108 

482 

429 

1,701 

226 

891 

96 

116 

1,667 

112 

8,190 

1,422 

65 

97 

1,652 

862 

2,861 

122 

806 

1,484 

8,819 

180 

01 

1,167 

251 

278 

580 

10 


45,288 


DKSCB1PTI0N. 


Wbll«, 
luUlv«. 


14S 
51 

811 

1,210 

868 

221 

'"40 

161 

68 

1,861 

1,117 

487 

6^8 

867 

108 

138 

246 

1,072 

785 

268 

86 

1.004 

153 

269 

41 

82 

886 

80 

6,802 

280 

89 

66 

1,148 

241 

1,579 

87 

64 

859 

1,278 

99 

74 

195 

152 

186 

811 

8 


While, 


11 
658 
120 

80 


6 
86 
488 


87 

.  26 

21 

86 

48 

886 

258 

166 

1 

184 

52 

80 

84 

84 

446 

27 

2,280 

5 

23 

26 

188 

81 

4S0 

24 

1 

84 

414 

75 

16 

10 

72 

8 

196 

1 


28,094  7,267  186 


WLlie, 
DsUHty 


6 

8 

1 

1 

122 

"i 
a 

"2 
2 

'2 

1 
1 


927 
27 

609 
2b2 
88 
87 


828 
1,562 
8 
268 
196 
46 
197 
720 
727 

"'894 
78 
68 
16 
890 
661 
20 
41 
21 

"227 
8 

607 

1,187 

8 

6 

820 

40 

298 

11 

761 

1,082 

1,615 

6 

"*96i 

27 

84 

28 

1 


•14,6ST 


Deduct  number  of  colored   persons  probably  not 

members  of  tribes  (estimated^ 

Total " 


29,599 

7,182 
14,897 
14.682 

2,561 

'68,871 

8,500 
64,671 


Indians  other  than  Chickasaws  In  that  nation 1.161 

Indians  other  tlian  Choctaws  in  that  oatlrn 867 

Population  of  the  Five  CiTilixed  Tribes : 

Indians 52,066 

Colored  Indian  citizens  and  ciaimauts 14.224 

Total 66,889 

Pueblos  of  New  Mexico. 8,2TS 

Six  Nations.  St.  Regis,  and  other  Indians  of  New  York.  6,804 

Eastern  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina 2,865 

Under  control  of  the  War  Department,  prisoners  of 

war  (Apaches  at  Mount  Vernon  barracks) 9S< 

In  State  or  Territorial  prisons. ^1&4 

Total 216,706 

The  following  statistics  of  Indians  show  the 
number  of  males  and  females  taxed  or  taxable 
and  untaxed,  number  to  whom  rations  are  issue<l, 
etc. :  Males  taxed  or  ta&able  and  untaxed,  82,- 
246 ;  males  untaxed  and  on  reservations,  65,301 ; 
females  taxed  or  taxable  and  untaxed,  83,703 ; 
females  untaxed  and  on  reservations,  68,081 ;  In- 
dians on  reservations  to  whom  rations  are  issued 
by  the  United  States,  34,675 ;  self-supporting  In- 
dians on  reservations  (farming,  heraing,  root- 
digging,  horse-raising,  fishing,  or  hunting),  dB,- 
707 ;  total  self-supporting  Indians  taxed  or  tax- 
able and  untaxed  (32.567  taxed  or  taxable),  not 
including  the  five  civilized  tribes,  131,274. 

The  number  of  persons  other  than  Indians  in 
the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
enumerated  by  Indian  census  enumerators,  is  as 
follows :  White  persons  in  Cherokee  nation,  27,- 
176;  Chickasaw  nation,  49,444;  Choctaw  na- 
tion, 27,991 ;  Creek  nation,  3,280 ;  Seminole  na- 
tion, 96;  total,  107,987;  colored  persons  in  the 
five  civilized  tribes  probablv  not  members  of  the 
tribes  (estimated),  3.500 ;  Chinese  in  the  Chicka- 
saw nation,  6 ;  total.  111,403. 

The  number  of  the  male,  female,  and  ration 
Indians  on  reservations  in  the  States  and  Teni- 
tories  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


*  Includes  10,8S9  pure  negroes ;  8.878  mulattoe»,  or  negroes 
of  mixed  blood;  240  Chinese;  and  180  Indians. 

nounced  that  the  total  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  but  including 
32,567  taxed  or  taxable  Indians  counted  in  the 
general  census,  was  249,273.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  total  of  Indians  to  be  added  to  the 
figures  given  in  the  final  count  is  216,706.  Of  the 
taxed  or  taxable  Indians,  98  per  cent,  do  not  live 
on  reservations.  Of  the  total  given  of  these  In- 
dians—i.  e.,  32,567— some  are  denominated  as 
self-sustaining  citizens.  The  distribution  of  In- 
dians not  counted  in  the  census  proper  at  the  time 
of  enumeration  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement : 

On  reservations  or  at  schools  under  control  of  the  In- 
dian Office  (not  taxed  or  taxable) 188,882 

Incidentally  under  the  Indian  Office  and  self-support- 
ing, the  five  ciTiUzed  tribes.  Indians  and  colo«»d  : 

Cherokee  Indiana,  25.857;  colortfd.  4,242 Total, 

Chickasaw  Indians.  8,464 ;  colored,  «,71S " 

Choctaw  Indians,  9.i»96 ;  colored,  4.401 '* 

Creek  Indians.  9.291 ;  colored.  5,841 " 

Semi  mile  Indians,  2,539 ;  colored,  22 ** 

Total ' 


BTATES. 

Total. 

Mak. 

FMiak. 

iBdhn. 

Arizona 

16,414 
5,020 
985 
8,640 
8,708 
897 
1,016 
6,268 

10.886 
8,751 
1,652 

20.521 
7,812 
6.668 
8,708 

19.068 
1,854 
7,988 
7,915 
1,S01 

7,701 
2,622 

484 
1,791 
4,119 

211 

588 
2.981 
4.978 
1,865 

794 
9,945 
8,818 
2.802 
1,718 
9,271 

947 
4,018 
8,969 

884 

7,718 
9,498 

601 
1.849 
4,589 

186 

478 
8.882 
5,858 
1,886 

768 
10.576 
8,999 
2,881 
1,990 
9,797 

907 

Awo 

8,946 
to 

1,519 

('allfomia 

115 

Colorado 

483 

Idaho  

409 

Indian  Territory*...., 

Iowa 

Kansas 

4,968 

Minnesota      

Montana 

«,7fi8 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

95 

994 

NewMexic 

North  DakoU 

Oklahoma 

785 

«^14 

51 

South  Dakota 

Utah  

SOB 
12,188 
1,149 

Washington 

1."^ 

Wisconsin      

9T6 

Wyoming. ...  - 

901 

Total 

188,882 

65,801 

68.061 

81675 

*  Exclusive  of  the  five  dvillxed  tribes. 

The  enumeration  of  the  six  nations.  Saint 
Regis,  and  other  Indians  on  reservations  in  the 
State  of  New  York  showed  a  total  of  5,304.  in- 
cluding 955  on  the  Allegany  reservation,  the  re- 
mainder being  distributed  on  reservations  as  fol- 
lows: Cattaraugus,  1,574;  Tonawanda,  661 ;  Tus- 
carora,  455 ;  Saint  Regis,  1,058 ;  Onondaga,  469 ; 
Oneida.  237.  The  Eastern  Cherokee  tribe  of  In- 
<lians  live  on  the  Eastern  Cherokee  reservation. 
North  Carolina,  and  number  2,885,  of  which 
1.475  are  males  and  1,410  females.    Rations  are 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  STATES,  AS  UNITS,  DISTINCT 
FROM  COFNTICS,  CITIES,  TOWNS,  TILLAGES,  AND 
OTHER  MINOR  CIVIL  DIVISIONS.* 


STATE. 

Bonded  debt, 

188»-'»0. 

noiUlngdebi, 
188»-'90. 

CeuhandftiiidAao 
hand,  ISSS-'M. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

CaUfbmia. 

Colorado 

$0,287,700  00 

1,968,100  00 

889,500  00 

$8,175,496  10 

2,882,915  00 

2,864,000  00 

1,867,608  82 

126,708  78 

$420,576  80 
4,782,705  98 
5,526,805  88 
1,802,862  26 

Connecticut  — 
Delaware. . . 

8,740,200  00 
899,750  00 
1,275.000  00 
6,406,805  00 
28,100  00 
8,640,615  12 

2,627,151  62 
87.988  04 

Florida. 

llHnoia.. '.'.'. !.'.'. 

"'22ii6ob'66 

1,165,407  82 

*"*2S4i828'6a 

*'i,70ii946'7i 

2,797,128  02 

722,108 11 

l.1?1.fV^S8l 
.%f',v,is4i4 

ii.v^^iv'^liO  16 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

4,8Ttt.?fci  57 

l«.^^.'^57  88 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

801,000  00 

680394  00 

12,014,050  00 

2,748,800  00 

10,870,586  56 

28,251,287  85 

289,992  88 

4,865,000  00 

1,209,587  00 

8,788,000  00 

M'ilST'i  12 

e,MT,U7J  96 

£,mi+ft^  10 

GU,07o  41 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minoesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nelnraska 

7,646,418  00 

■■6,258;92bd4 

'  '2jW6i766'86 
8,674,000  00 

80,099,074  60 
1,845.180  10 

12,784,634  11 

800,158  78 

4,017,250  SO 

1,44U940  88 

818,848  68 

4,829,784  S3 

17,41^812  17 

78,032  21 

866,078  04 

Nevada 

New  Uampshbv 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  CaroUna. 
Ohio 

662,000  00 
2,7S4,««0  00 
1.196,800  00 
6,652,160  00 
7,611,600  00 
2,796.665  00 
42,972  81 

18,748,164  70 
1,288,000  00 
6,875,049  41 

14,938,608  81 
4,287,780  00 

""168,960*28 
400,000  00 
122,604  87 

"'4,'584",i8b*66 

""'118,806*63 
17.484  84 
191,800  00 
(ft) 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

1,842,692  58 

12,06a.945  19 

1,858,809  15 

98,878  08 

(ft) 

8,437,811  27 

Vermont 

148,416  87 
7,621,651  88 

223,562  80 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

28,687,608  79 

4,638,720  88 
1,0:0,248  61 

Wisconsin 

2.295,890  64 

6,625,767  79 

Total 

1194,800,871  83 

$48,696,218  48 

$]6a448,701  04 

was  only  by  the  cool  judgment  and  patience  of  the 
special  agents  that  the  work  was  performed.  The  en- 
rollment of  the  Shawnee,  Miami,  Winnebago,  Sioux, 
and  Other  tribes  presents  many  curious  and  interesting 
features.  Some  Indians  of  these  tribes  are  reported 
as  eighty,  ninety,  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  ten, 
and  in  one  case  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  speak  only  their  tribal  language.  The  philo- 
logist, with  the  aid  of  the  phonograph,  could,  by  visit- 
ing the  reservations  and  meeting  these  aged  persons, 
preserve  the  tongue  of  many  tribes  now  nearly  extinct. 

The  number  of  reservation  Indians  engaged  in 
agriculture  for  a  livelihood  is  smaller  than  that 
of  those  who  obtain  a  living  through  rude  dig- 
ging, hunting,  fishing,  or  horse  trading.  The 
Navajos  are  entirely  self-sustaining  as  sheep  and 
horse  raisers. 

The  names  of  new  counties  in  each  State  and 
Territory,  and  also  those  showing  a  decrease 
of  population,  can  be  discovered  by  turning  to 
the  articles  on  States  distributed  alphabetically 
through  this  volume. 

Popnlation  of  Cities. — The  table  showing 
the  population  of  306  cities  in  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  10,000  and  over  in  1890 
needs  little  explanation.  The  names  have  been 
arranged  alphabetically  for  easy  reference.    It 


a  No  report  at  time  of  publication. 
b  Not  stated  at  time  of  pobllcation. 

not  issued  by  the  United  States  to  these  Indians. 
The  population  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Indians  and  colored,  include  1,424 
other  Indians  and  Chinese  and  107,987  whites. 

The  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  made  citizens  of 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1848,  do  not 
receive  rations  or  supplies  from  the  Government. 
The  number  of  these  Indians  is  given  as  8,278. 
The  Indians  counted  in  the  general  census,  98 
percent,  of  whom  are  not  on  reservations,  include 
16,945  males  and  15,622  females,  distributed 
among  32  States  and  Territories,  the  5  States 
having  the  largest  number  being  California,  10,- 
268 ;  Michigan,  6,991 ;  Nevada,  8,404 ;  Washing- 
ton, 2,899 ;  and  Mississippi,  1,404. 

The  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  In- 
dians living  on  reservations  since  the  commis- 
sioner's report  of  1889  to  June  80,  1890,  is  1,121. 
The  first  part  of  the  special  agent's  report  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indians  viewed  the  taking  of  the  census. 

Some  of  the  reservation  Indians  were  very  oautioua 
in  their  reception  of  the  enumerators.  Tneir  port- 
folios were  suggestive  of  books,  and  many  Indians, 
considering  them  books  of  new  religious  creeds,  re- 
fused to  answer  the  questions.  Others  advised  resist- 
ance, claiming  that  tois  enrollment  was  a  scheme  to 
get  their  names,  which  would  then  be  attached  to  an 
alleged  treaty,  and  they  would  be  robbed  of  their  right 
to  remain  on  their  lands.  Naturally  suspicious  of  the 
white  man,  and  doubly  so  of  a  Qovomment  otflcial,  it 

*  See  note  on  p.  829. 
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M(7NICIPALITIS8. 

STATES  AND 
TERRrXORUES. 

No. 

of 

cMm. 

Bonded  dobt, 
ISS^-'M. 

FloaUng 

debt, 
ISS^-'M. 

Avalbbl* 
lS89-'90. 

Alabama 

Arixona. 

4 

$8,711,741 

28,000 

18^000 

8,899,500 

1,285,000 

9,492,169 

1,497.900 

19,781,060 

96.800 

9,107,850 

..  (a)  .... 

*■**  $8,680 

2;ooo 

24,896 

289,689 

1,401,184 

11)876 

$81,666 

1,089 

18,048 

1,680,948 

880.584 

Arkansas 

CaHfornia 

Colorado 

8 
15 
6 
87 
8 
1 
5 
11 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist  of  Columbia. 

2,640,078 

281476 

2,682,800 

8,400 

2,710,660 

Florida 

6,500 
10,000 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

41 
30 
28 
27 
9 
6 
48 
10 
128 
86 
12 
6 
88 

19,20^989 
6,417,650 
8,068.405 
8,189,622 
9,808,414 
16,856,022 
10,989,417 
83,690,907 
92,458,629 
6,902,604 
8,785,440 

24,»2|600 
. .  (a) 

262,602 

141,985 

178,965 

67,488 

46,298 

757,282 

728,486 

467,6(« 

4,778,768 

.   191,118 

280,704 

104,080 

58,994 

25,067,511 

1,075,610 

692,819 

556.261 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

KanM0 .... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.. 

8,407,818 

4,506,606 

6,88^147 

7,066,788 

89,979,182 

2,818,274 

1,889,416 

102,768 

828,261 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

jrsy?:':::::. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

6 

1 

17 
87 

1,989,100 

1,018,569 

74,808 
460 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

4,018.190 

44,226,816 

. .  (a) 

825,497 
1,496,816 

1,211,860 
9,420,409 

New  York 

North  Oarolina... 
North  DakoU.... 
Ohio 

76 
8 
8 

68 
6 

65 

16 
4 
2 
4 

18 

811,676,188 

1,852,200 

808,000 

48,565,984 

801,060 

76,915,847 

12,72^250 

4,956,945 

80,500 

6,244,477 

8,948,460 

8,872,617 

71106 

71,057 

467,249 

88,169 

1,888,024 

1,787,546 

6,600 

19,000 

124,064 

140,884 

87,000 

86.427 

267,029 

94,609,289 

420,641 

94,877 

4,870,687 

27,776 

68.400,618 

8,747,868 

174,206 

80,960 

1,029,744 

1,920,152 

6,000 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
Bouth  Carolina... 
Booth  Dakota.... 

l^xas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

7 
12 

1 

2 
85 

2 

"868 

711,666 
14,084,877 
20,000 
88,000 
^201,009 
177,000 

177,640 
6,876,427 

Washington 

WestVfiginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

"'*8ii658 
86,091 

8030S 
1.094,670 

18,845 

Totals 

$720,666,651 

$26,884,886 

$890,576,846 

(a)  No  reports  from  cities  at  time  of  publication. 
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will  be  seen  that  in  the  column  for  population 
In  1850,  and  sometimes  in  that  for  1870,  there 
are  blanks.  In  these  instances  it  will  be  under- 
stood either  that  the  city  had  no  corporate  exist- 
ence under  the  name  it  now  bears  at  the  time  of 
taking  of  the  seventh  or  ninth  census,  or  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  such  place  or  places  in  the 
census  yolumes  on  population. 

The  urban  population  of  the  United  States 
and  Territories,  according  to  the  census  report, 
is  18,235,670,  out  of  a  total  population  of  62,- 
622,250  (exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory), the  percentage  being  29*12.  The  table  riven 
below,  as  shown  in  a  bulletin  exhibit,  reveals  the 
proportion  of  urban  population  to  the  whole 
since  1790: 


Fbpakttai 

oftiM 

United  8tat«. 

'2^ 

lBliaUtattli«r 
dtl«ln«Mll 
lOOoltkttotel 

1790 ;.... 

8,929,214 
6.808,488 
7,289,881 
9,688,822 
12^66.020 
17,069,468 
28491,876 
81.448,821 
88,558,871 
50,165,788 
62,622,250 

illllliilil 

8-85 

1900 

8-97 

1810 

4-98 

1890 

4*98 

1880. 

6-72 

1840 

8-52 

1850 

12-49 

1860 

16*  18 

1870 

1880 

20-98 
22-57 

1390 

29-12 

Another  official  exhibit  of  gre&t  value  in  view- 
ing the  rapid  growth  of  municipalities  is  here 
inserted,  giving,  with  the  one  above,  an  excel- 
lent record  of  urban  prosperity  and  progress: 

Cims  BAVINO  ▲  POFULATIOir  OF  100,000  AND  OTXB. 


1890. 


1880. 


1870. 


1  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2  Chicago,  III 
8  Pblkdeiphla.  Pa. 
4  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
"  St  Loaia.  Mo. 

BoatoD,  liCaaa. 

Battimora,  Md. 

s*ao  Franolaeo,  Cal. 

CtndDDati,  Ohio. 

CldToland,  Ohio. 

Balhlo,  N.  Y. 

New  Orlaana,  La. 

Pittaburg,  Pa. 

WaahlQgtoQ.  D.  C. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

MinneapuHa,  Minn. 

Jeraey  City.  N.  J. 

LoaisTlUe,  Ky. 

Oaiaha,  Neb. 

Rocheater,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul,  MiDD. 
..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
25  Prorldonoe,  B.  I. 
26|D6nTer,  Col. 
27  Indianapolia,  Ind. 
2d  AUejrhenyCnty,Pa. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III 
Boaton,  Maaa. 
St  Louia,  Mo. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
CindnnatiL  Ohio. 
San  Frandsco,  Oal. 
New  Orleana.  La. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pittaburff,  Pa 
Bul&lo,N.  Y. 
Waahiitfton,  D.  C. 
:Newarif  N.J. 
LoniavUle,  Ky. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Detroit,  llioh. 
Milwaukee,  Wia. 
ProTidence,  B.  I. 


New  Yott  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
St  Louia,  Mo. 
Chlca«|t>,Ill. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Maas. 
CinoUiQati,  Ohio. 
New  Orieana,  La. 
San  Frandsoo,  CaL 
Bnflhlo,  N.  Y. 
Waahln^n,  D.  0. 
Newark.  N.  J. 
LouiavUie,  Ky. 


Colored  Popalation  of  the  Hoath.—The 

result  of  the  race  count  for  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  States,  and  for  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  has  been  officially  announced  in  the 
following  table. 

Fifteen  sixteenths  of  the  entire  colored  popu- 
lation is  given  in  the  totals  for  1890,  that  pro- 
portion being  inhabitants  of  the  States  included. 
In  the  remarks  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  colored  population  in 


6TATI& 

WUto. 

OiOond. 

C^ 

*^  r  ,n,  , 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

DeUware 

Diet  of  ColnmbiA 
Florida. 

880,T96 

816,517 

li»,4S9 

1M,8&8 

a-24,461 

»78,4«2 

1,874,882 

l,58fi,626 

^718 

694,149 

589,708 

2,524,488 

1,049,191 

458,454 

1,882,971 

1,741,190 

1,014,880 

729,282 

881,481 

811,227 

.     29,022 

75.927 
168,6;8 
888,718 

61,251 
272,981 
682,898 
218,004 
747,720 
164,181 
667,170 
692,608 
484,800 
492.887 
640,867 

88,508 

40 
131 

8$ 

86 
101 
110 
107 

29 
815 
197 
122 
418 

16 

to 

64 

727 
60 
16 

"8 
14 
1 

"i 

88 
6 

1 
4 

'io 

8 
18 

780 

804 

4 

It 

16S 

Qeonrla 

64 

Kanaaa 

8M 

Kentooky 

X/>qlyKnft      

Maryland 

jaSSf!"!;:.::: 

North  Garollna.. 
South  GaroUna.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

aw 

M 

19 
766 

Virginia. 

WeetTirginia... 

no 

s 

Total 

18^868,200 

6,996,166 

2,581 

100 

6,»T 

the  States  giyen  increased  at  the  rate  of  18'90 
per  cent,  during  the  decade  1880  to  1890,  the  in- 
crease in  the  white  population  in  the  same  States 
during  the  same  period  being  at  the  rate  of 
24*67  per  cent,  or  nearly  double. 

Increase  and  Decrease  in  Popnlation«— 
On  the  chart  acoom^nying  this  article  mar 
be  seen  a  dotted  line  inclosing  spaces  here  and 
there  throughout  the  States.  The  area  inclosed 
represents  localities  wherein  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  population  since  1880.  These  de- 
creases occur  m  188  counties,  the  losses  being 
principally  in  the  central  parts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  eastern  Virginia,  the  decrease  in  the 
last-named  State  being  from  the  summit  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  Atlantic.  Decreases  are 
frequently  to  be  noted  through  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  Kentuckr.  In 
southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the  dotted 
lines  are  also  to  be  seen.  In  eastern  Iowa  many 
counties  have  lost  population.  The  mining  coun- 
ties of  Colorado  show  a  decrease,  and  the  area  of 
a  diminished  population  includes  the  whole  State 
of  Nevada,  excepting  only  two  counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  rapid  increases  ore 
recorded  in  the  census  returns  from  the  great 
plains  and  generally  throughout  the  agricultural 
ref^ons  of  the  Cordilleran  plateau.  Northern 
Michigan,  western  and  southern  Florida,  Arkan- 
sas, southern  Missouri,  and  central  Texas  show 
phenomenal  growth,  while  here  and  there 
throughout  the  southern  Appalachian  region  are 
areas  of  great  increase. 

The  geographer  of  the  census  and  the  su- 
perintendent, in  publishing  a  graphic  exhibit^ 
from  which  the  dotted  areas  shown  in  the  chart 
have  been  taken,  draw  atttention  to  the  fact 
that.,  *Mn  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  and  in 
Virginia,  where  some  of  the  ^atest  areas  of 
loss  are  indicated,  the  community  is  in  a  transi- 
tion stage  from  agricultural  to  manufacturing 
industries.  The  rich  lands  of  the  farther  West- 
em  States  are  drawing  their  farmers  away  to 
reap  larger  profits,  while  other  industries  have 
not  yet  attained  such  a  footing  as  to  attract  or 
retain  population  in  their  place.  The  condition 
of  things  now  prevailing  in  these  States  was 
suggested  by  the  census  of  1880,  when  Ohio  was 
seen  to  be  in  this  transition  stage.  Since  then 
this  transition  wave  has  extended  westward 
across  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  well  into  lowa^" 
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LWGTH  or  Lun. 

MOnn  K>WSB,  1888. 

CITT. 

1680. 

1889. 

AniiML 

Kbebrls. 

CaUa. 

Btmm, 

Albany,  N.Y 

AUaiita,Gft 

18*50 
35-48 
«l-97 

ioo'-oo 

124  10 

25-44 

1514 

80-47 

51-98 

26*41 

18-50 

4*00 

9-76 

800 

26-66 

4-06 

88-09 

10-75 

9*86 

15-00 

16-40 

9-50 

1108 

89-26 

5-28 

16-00 

19-57 

900 

9-68 

87-64 

16-75 

85-57 
180-55 

1704 
450 

18-50 
849-19 

88*59 

85-80 
480 
800 

1802 
4-75 

85*20 
6*00 

67-08 
6-02 

10-50 

16-78 

16-00 
4-68 

16*48 

•     89*47 

8-78 

4-001 

80*44 
28-98 

105-81 
76-94 

800-86 

164-44 
48-80 
19-19 

]84-78 
71*78 
68-70 
80*66 
80*07 
18-16 
n-46 
61-26 
11-94 
83-96 
24-70 
16-80 
41-89 
24-89 
64-97 
82-89 
62-81 
22-98 
62  20 
45-78 
51  50 
46-98 

61*67 

20-66  ' 
104-82 
177  10 
24-00 
49-42 
16*00 
288-47 

67-78- 

50-48 
15  48 
14  87 
87-29 
1819 
118-76 
82-00 
87*98 
12  42 
28-82 
84-69 
80-82 
15-50 
16-48 
83*77 
8-97 
14*86 

18-19 
19*48 

J05-8t 
16-90 

161- 15 

183-96 
42-80 
19-19 

160-77 
49-72 
40-88 
19-90 
1607 
14-00 
28-99 
48-96 
11-94 
82-96 
80-57 
16-60 
41-89 
20-74 
1006 
84-58 
69-60 
82-98 
62-20 
40-88 
88  50 
14-68 

61-67 

20  65 
91-62 

188-58 
18-96 
2117 
16-00 

260*47 

84  51 

47-48 
14-10 

6-66 
82-59 

100 
97-05 
22-00 
27  88 

8-17 

'io'ki 

28-82 
15-50 
18-48 
85-27 
6- 12 
14-86 

7-25 
1-95 

'49-n 
6-80 

"9-66 

17-82 

-76 

"4-16 
486 
12-80 

"7-69 
7-50 
4*00 

'ii-io 

*28*79 

20-80 

*i-88 
8-72 
4  70 

17-19 
100 

*28-88 
8-88 
8-00 

*  8-o6 

8*50 
8*86 

*24*6i 
12-51 

*29-63 

"4-i8 

"1-40 
88*66 
14*60 

'"i-si 

2-78 
4-46 

'88-66 

18-97 

8-00 

'80-70 
1000 
47-88 

**7-66 

Baltimore,Md 

60-04 

BostonTMaM .' 

BztMklTD  N.  Y  .           

8519 

BTiiWa,N.  T 

Ch»leeto5,8.0 

Chioaco,  m 

dndniiittL  Ohio 

Clereland,  Ohio 

Oolnmbim,  Ohio r  t ...  r  - , 

Pftlllltt,   Tex  ....... r  r ,  -  - 

4-00 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit  Mleh 

8-50 

Fall  River,  Mam 

Oalveaton,  Tex ... 

Grand  Baptda,  Mich 

Hartford,  ^nn 

Indlanapolia,  Ind '. 

Jersey  Clty/N.  J 

KanBaaaty,Mo 

8-86 
88-66 

Loa  Ancelea,  Gal 

25*76 

LoolavUkKy 

8-61 

LowelUMasa 

Metnphla,  Tenn 

lUlwankee,  Wis 

5-86 

18-00 

NaabTiHe,  Tenn .....; 

80-20 

Newark,  N.  J J 

KBxabeth,N.J f 

Ne^"  Haven,  Conn, ..........,.,....-,.--,,,.  ... 

New  Orleana.  La.' . 

12-70 

New  York,  N.Y 

86-70 

Oakland,  Cal 

2*82 

Oniftha,  Neb ,..,,.„,,  ^ ,,, , , , 

Patereon,  N.J 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittobarg,Pa \ 

Allegheny,  Pa f 

Providence,  B.  I 

B^tng,  Pa 

Biohm^d,  Va •. 

Bt  Joeeph,  Mo 

8tLoula.Mo 

8t!  Paul,  Minn 

Ban  Frandaoo,  OaL 

18-87 

Savannah,  Ga! '. 

4-25 

Bcranton,  Pa 

RyMouaejN.  Y 

'Ix>ledo,  Ohio .'. 

Trenton,  N.J 

Troy,  N.Y 

Waabington,  D.  0 

Wilmington,  Del 

"Worwff&r,  lif ftM     X . » X 

Totals 

1,689-54 

8,150-96 

8^1-10 

260-86 

266-67 

288*60 

^  As  a  whole,*'  remarks  the  Superintendent  of 
Census,  in  concluding  his  review  of  the  situation, 
"  the  plains  and  the  Cordilleran  region  have  been 
Pjeopled  rapidly,  especially  in  the  northern  nor- 
tions.  It  IS  this  region  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
virgin  soil,  cheap  land,  and  easy  tillage,  has  re- 
duced the  profits  of  Eastern  ae:riculture,  and  has 
thus  drawn  so  heavily  upon  the  farming  popu- 
lation of  the  more  eastern  States.  Tne  nch 
mineral  deposits  of  Montana  and  Arizona  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  drawing  population 
to  this  region.  While  the  mineral  product  of 
Colorado  has  not  diminished,  the  era  of  specula- 
tion is  over,  and  the  floating  population  which 
covered  its  mountains  and  valleys  ten  years  ago 
has,  in  the  main,  departed." 

Center  of  Popnlatioii.— The  geographer  of 
the  census  reports  officially  that  the  center  of 
population  is  now  in  southern  Indiana,  at  a  point 


a  little  west  of  south  of  Greensburg,  the  county 
seat  of  Decatur  County,  and  30  miles  east  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.  The  exact  geographical  location 
is  in  latitude  30*  11'  56"  and  longitude  85*  33' 
53".  After  saying  that  "  the  center  of  popula- 
tion is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  each  individual  being  assumed  to 
have  the  same  weight,"  the  geographer  thus  de- 
scribes the  manner  of  procedure :  **  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  was  first  distributed,  by 
'square  degrees,'  as  the  area  included  between 
consecutive  parallels  and  meridians  has  been 
desiniated.  A  point  was  then  assumed  tenta- 
tivenr  as  the  center,  and  corrections  in  latitude 
and  longitude  to  this  tentative  position  were  com- 
puted. In  this  case  the  center  was  assumed  to 
DC  at  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  89°  with 
the  meridian  of  86*  west  oi  Greenwich.  The 
population  of  each  square  degree  was  assumed 
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to  be  located  at  the  center  of  that  degree,  except 
in  cases  where  it  was  manifest  that  this  assump- 
tion would  be  untrue,  as,  for  instance,  where  a 
part  of  the  square  degree  was  oocupieid  by  the 
sea  or  other  large  body  of  water,  or  where  it  con- 
tained a  city  01  considerable  magnitude  which 
was  situated  '  off  center/  In  these  cases  the  po- 
sition of  the  center  of  the  population  of  the 
square  degree  was  estimated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. The  distance  of  each  such  center  of  popu- 
lation of  a  square  de^'ee,  whether  assumed  to  be 
at  the  center  of  the  square  degree  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  center,  from  the  assumed  parallel,  and 
from  the  assumed  meridian  were  then  computed. 
The  population  of  each  souare  degree  was  then 
multiplied  by  Its  distance  from  the  assumed  par- 
allel of  latitude,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  or 
moments  north  and  south  of  that  parallel  made 
up.  Their  difference,  divided  by  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  gave  a  correction  to  the 
latitude. .  In  a  similar  manner  the  east  and  west 
moments  were  made  up,  and  from  them  a  cor- 
rection in  longitude  was  obtained." 

During  the  ten  years  terminating  with  1800 
the  center  of  population  moved  41  miles  almost 
due  west,  starting  from  a  point  about  23  miles 
east  of  Baltimore.  From  1800  to  1810  the  move 
was  86  miles  westward  and  slightly  southward ; 
1810  to  1820,  50  miles  westward  and  slightly 
southward ;  1820  to  1830,  89  miles  westward  and 
southward ;  1830  to  1840,  55  miles  westward  and 
and  northward ;  1840  to  1850, 55  miles  westward 
and  slightly  southward;  1850  to  1860,81  miles 
westward  and  slightly  northward ;  1860  to  1870, 
42  miles  westward  and  sharply  northward,  reach- 
ing a  point  about  48  miles  east  by  north  of  Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio,  and  in  1880  the  center  of  popular 
tion  had  moved  58  miles  to  a  point  8  miles  west 
by  south  of  the  same  city.  From  1880  to  1890 
it  moved  westward  48  miles. 

Distribntion  in  Accordance  with  Bain- 
fall. — ^The  average  rainfall  in  the  United  States 
is  29*6,  the  variations  ranging  from  0  to  about 
125  inches.  The  larger  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants occupy  the  region  in  which  the  annual 
rainfall  is  between  30  and  50  inches,  comprising 
about  three  fourths  of  the  entire  poj>ulatioa, 
while  the  ^^reatest  density  of  population  is  in  the 
area  showing  40  to  50  inches  of  annual  rainfall, 
the  average  of  this  region  being  59  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  &  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  Great  Plains  stretching  from  Texas  to  Da- 
kota, where  the  most  rapid  increase  ip.  popula- 
tion is  taking  place,  the  rainfall  ranges  rrom  20 
to  30  inches.  The  density  of  population  in  this 
section  has  increased  in  twenty  vears  from  1*6  to 
8'1  j)er  souare  mile.  In  every  106,000  of  the  pop- 
ulation, 300  are  living  in  a  region  where  the  rain- 
fall is  below  10  inches,  miere  the  rainfall  is 
from  10  to  20  inches,  theix>pulation  is  2,612  in 
every  100,000 ;  from  20  to  30  inches,  6,038 ;  30  to 
40  inches,  34,107 ;  40  to  50  inches,  39,459 ;  50  to 
60  inches,  16,164;  60  to  70  inches,  1^74;  and 
above  70  inches  of  rainfall  the  population  is 
equal  to  55  in  every  100,000.  The  average  rain- 
fall with  relation  to  the  population,  deduced  by 
gjiving  weight  to  each  area  of  countiy  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  is  41'4  incnesL 
In  1880  it  was  42  inches,  and  in  1870  42-5  inches. 
The  diminution  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Qreat  Plains  and  the  'arid  re- 
gions of  the  West. 
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Frodootkoofp^inm, 
In  torn. 

NoiabtforitMl 
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(louofS^OQOpMn^). 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1800. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

Alabama 

15 

"8 
10 
10 

4 
23 

1 
22 

6 
27 

1 
17 

20 
67 

7 
108 

1 

2e» 

'2i 
1 
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1 
81 

'ii 

14 

48 

*2 

8 
6 

16 
2 
6 
1 

14 
4 

26 
1 
8 

'is 

87 

1 

71 

1 

224 

'81 

1 

6 

10 

62^ 

28.099 
95,468 
13,287 
68,108 
2,015 
69.664 
9^ 
119.686 

"95,060 

leV.iii 

818,863 

8,200 
1,980,811 

'47,878 
1,400 

"''620 
17,906 

"  sblofio 

118,282 

890,482 

21,700 

8&747 

674,506 

11,470 

44,199 

8,700 

96,246 

8,881 

224,908 

"99,i8i 

14^640 

869,040 

8^77 

1,802,299 

8.411 

4,712,511 

'290,747 
8,960 

802;447 

4,787 

108,764 

210,087 
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"6 

"2 

"i 
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1 

6 
5 

"7 

'86 

1 
1 

"i 

1 
1 
1 
8 

'14 
6 
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"i 

6 
2 

"i 

1 

8 

8 

'is 
'79 
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"i 
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"2,116 
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"'9,6i5 

"li409 
4,521 
10,942 
86,745 

'liy^888 

'658,561 
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Califomiii 

6,904 
17,952 

Oonneoticat 

1,784 

Oeorffia 

Illinois. . . .- 

86Sl2S0 

Indiana    

i,So 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

1.000 

MasfiachaBOttfi 

80,252 

Michigan 

6,600 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

^ 

New  Hampshire 

a7oo 

Neur  Jersey 

17,999 

Kew  York 

118,489 

TffArth  (Jw«l<n« 

Ohio 

4461,806 

Oregon 

2,768,268 
"166 

Bhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Ti^xas.  -  r 

TTtah  T«.rrft/irv              

T^onnoD  t •••••••• 

Virginia. 

WitfhingtftP ,    

West  "Virfiinia ....,., 

188,225 

Wisconsin. 

TiTtalfl 

681 

663 

♦8,781,021 

t9,679,n9 

78 

168 

1,146,711 

4,466,926 

*  Includes  4,229  tons  of  castings  made  direct  from  ftimooe.        t  Includes  9,929  tons  of  castings  made  direct  from  ftmaee. 
X  Each  Bessemer,  open-hearth,  and  crucible  steel  plant  la  counted  as  separate  works,  although  two  or  more  of  theee  plants 
are  frequently  embraced  in  a  single  establishment. 
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COAL. 


ALABAMA,  MABTLAVD,  PKNNBTLTASIA, 

AMD  wasT  or  msaiBsiPPx  biteb. 

STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

Total  prodnet 
(Aortion.). 

Valmof 

prodootat 

mliiM. 

Number  of 
•mployte 

Wi^pdd. 

Pennay]vanla(an- 
thracite)....... 

Maryland 

Alabama. 

Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska  

46,544,970 
2,989,715 
8,878,484 

80,807 

2,280.763 

752,882 

4,061,704 

2,567,828 

279,584 

128,216 

868,801 

1,888,947 

2,860,686 

486,988 

286,601 

186,179 
998,724 

165,718,165 
2,517,474 
8,707,426 

46^881 

8,294,754 

1,828,806 

6,892,220 

8,478,058 

895,886 

840,617 

881,528 

1,748,618 

8^605,622 

872,786 

877,456 

451,881 
2,208,755 

126,229 
8,784 
6,762 

76 

5,066 

1,867 

9,198 

6^789 

588 

549 

857 

2,692 

4,645 

1,084 

565 

448 

1,847 

189,162,124 
178^689 
8,17^856 

18,460 

^820,691 

927,267 

8,908,291 

2,546,812 

205,009 

256,884 

687,588 

1,554,067 

2,542,820 

605,248 

26a,5n 

264,649 
1,156,288 

ITanaiui 

Indian  Tenrftory. 
Iowa 

MlMoori 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Montana. 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

California      and 

Oregon 

Wasbingtoa 

Totals 

67,980,669 

196356,827 

171,890 

181,214,664 

Distribntion  in  Accordance  with  Humid- 
ity.—The  Superintendeat  of  Census,  in  an  olfl- 
cial  publication  giving  facts  under  this  heading, 
explains  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  preceding 
such  explanation  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
technical  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  Belative  Hu- 
midity." He  says :  **  By  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  understood  the  amount 
of  moisture  contained  in  it  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  required  to  saturate  it.  The  amount,  of 
course,  vanes  with  the  temperature,  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  greater  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure which  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution. 
The  term  is  not,  therefore,  an  expression  of  the 
absolute  amount  of  moisture.  This  factor  of 
climate  has  marked  influence  upon  certain  classes 
of  diseases,  particularly  pulmonarv  and  throat 
disease*,  and  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  the 
population  in  accordance  with  this  factor,  com- 
bined with  deaths  from  pulmonary  complaints, 
will  doubtless  prove  of  value  in  the  selection  of 
reports  for  those  afflicted."  The  geographer  of 
the  census  points  out  that  the  atmosphere  along 
the  Atlantic,  Qulf,  and  Lake  coasts,  and  the  en- 
tire Pacific  coast,  is  heavily  charged  with  moist- 
ure. It  is  especially  So  on  the  coast  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  high  mountain  regions 
of  the  Appalachian,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
those  of  tne  Rocky  mountain  ranges,  also  have 
a  moist  atmosphere.  The  moisture  is  less  in  the 
Piedmont  region  east  of  the  Appalachians  and 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  vallev.  Passing  across 
the  praines  and  the  great  plains,  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  diminishes  still 
more,  while  the  minimum  is  reached  in  the  Great 
•  Basin,  in  Utah,  Nevada,  southern  Arizona,  and 
southeastern  California.  In  a  general  way,  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  increases 
and  decreases  with  the  rainfall,  out  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  The  upper  lake  region,  with  an 
atmosphere  as  moist  as  that  of  Washington  city, 
has  a  much  smaller  rainfall.  The  coast  of  south- 
em  California,  with  a  deficient  rainfall,  has 
as  moist  an  atmosphere  as  the  Atlantic  coast. 
«<  Nearly  all  the  population  breathe  an  atmos- 


phere containing  65  to  75  per  cent  of  its  full 
capacity  of  moisture— that  is,  the  atmosphere  is 
from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  saturated.  In 
1890,  57,036,000  out  of  62,622,260  were  found  in 
this  'region  j  in  1880,  46,559,000  out  of  50,155,- 
783 ;  and  in  1870,  36,273,000  out  of  38,558,371." 

Distribntion  by  Drainage  Basins.  —  The 
distribution  of  the  population  by  drainage  basins, 
in  1890,  is  shown  to  be  as  follows :  Atlantic  Ocean 
96*2,  which  is  made  up  of  New  England  coast, 
7*2 ;  Middle  Atlantic  coast,  18*3 ;  South  Atlantic 
coast,  6-8;  Great  Lakes,  11'2;  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
52-7;  Great  Basin,  0-4;  and  Pacific  Ocean,  84. 
The  drainage  areas  are  classified  primarily  by  the 
two  oceans  and  the  Great  Basin ;  second,  by  sec- 
tions of  the  coast ;  third,  by  the  principal  rivers, 
the  rivers  of  each  section  of  the  coast  being  ar- 
ranged under  that  section,  and  the  branches  of  a 
river  placed  under  the  main  river.  The  New 
England  coast  comprises  the  area  and  population 
of  the  basins  of  the  several  rivers  given  beneath 
it,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  minor  streams  and  of  the  immediate 
coast  from  the  eastern  border  of  Maine  to  the 
Hudson  river.  The  Middle  Atlantic  coast  com- 
prises, besides  the  basin  of  the  rivers  under  it, 
m  like  manner,  the  basins  of  the  minor  streams 
and  of  the  coast  itself  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac,  including  that  stream.  The  South 
Atlantic  coast  comprises  the  country  from  the 
Potomac  southward  to  Florida.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  beginning  with  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
embraces  the  coast  and  the  whole  Mississippi 
valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  including 
that  stream.  The  proportion  living  within  the 
region  drained  to  the  Atlantic  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, while  of  this  region  the  part  drained  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  becoming  relatively  more 
populous,  as  is  the  case  in  a  still  more  marked 
degree  in  the  Great  Basin  and  the  region  drained 
to  the  Pacific. 

OlBcial  StaJT. — The  following  members  of 
the  official  census  staff  include  all  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Superintendent  of  Census  for 
tne  accurac)r  and  completeness  of  information  to 
be  inserted  in  the  volumes  to  be  issued  as  final 
reports  under  their  respective  headings : 

Geography :  Heniy  Gannett,  expert  apeoial  agent ; 
Population:  William  C.  Hunt,  expert  special  agent: 
Vital  Statistics :  Dr.  John  S.  fiillmgs,  expert  Biiecial 
agent;  Church  Statistics:  Dr.  Hemy  J.  Carroll,  spe- 
cial agent ;  Educational  Statistics :  Prof.  James  Pi. 
Blodgott^  special  agent ;  Pauperism  and  Crime :  Bev. 
FredericK  H.  Wines,  special  agent;  Wealth.  Debt, 
Taxation,  and  Local  Government :  T.  Campbell-Cope- 
land,  expert  special  agent:  National  and  State. 
Finances:  J.  E.  Upton,  special  asent;  Farms,  Home>«, 
and  Mortgages:  Geoive  K.  Holmes,  special  agent; 
Agriculture :  John  Hyde,  special  affent,  and  Mortimer 
Whitehead,  ppecial  agent;  ManufSctures :  Frank  R. 
Williams,  expert  special  agent;  Mines  and  Minin^ir: 
Dr.  David  T.  Day,  special  a^ent ;  Fish  and  Fisheries : 
Charles  W.  Smiley,  special  agent ;  Transportation : 
Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  special  agent |  Insurance: 
Charles  A.  Jenuey,  special  agent ;  Statistics  of  Special 
Classes :  Dr.  John  S.  Billinffs,  expert  special  agent ; 
Alaska:  Ivan  Petriff,  special  agent;  Statistics  of  In- 
dians: Thomas  Donaldson,  special  agent:  Social 
Statistics  of  Cities:  Henry  TiflTany,  special  agent. 
For  purposes  of  discipline,  to  facilitate  the  preparation 
of  tabular  exhibits,  and  to  conduct  special  investiga- 
tions, expert  specinl  agents  and  others  taking  first  rank 
in  eaeh  division  have  chie&  of  division  or  special 
agents  assigned  to  them. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  may 
be  classified  and  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  previous  as  follow : 


BOURCXB. 

1889. 

1800. 

Intenuk]  revenue 

^180,881,618  92 

1142,606,706  81 

Onctoms 

2-28,S82.T41  69 

229,668,684  67 

Sales  of  pabllo  lands 

S,0d8,661  79 

6,868,272  61 

tlonal  bankft 

1,686,081  16 

1,801,826  68 

Kepayment  of  interest  by 

Padflc  raUways 

Sinkliigr  fand  fbr  Padflo 

608,164  72 

706,691  62 

railways 

1,821,124  08 

1,842,664  68 

Customs  fees,  fines,  pen- 

alties, and  forfeitures. , 

1.118,020  78 

1.299,824  62 

2,288,648  99 

1,799,070  60 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  Gov- 

ernment property 

296,680  42 

192,128  99 

Profit  on  coimige  of  sil- 

ver dollars 

9,860.280  90 

9.886.416  67 

814,988  89 

881,827  68 

Bevenues  of  District  of 

Columbia 

2,628,960  69 

2,800,180  93 

Tax  on  seal  skins 

817,600  00 

262,800  00 

1,144,514  60 

1,847.621  78 

8,042,344  76 

2.670,821  11 

Total  net  receipts  exdn- 

sive  of  public  debt 

Public  debt 

887,060,068  84 

408,080,982  68 

24^111,860  00 

2A89^t650  00 

Total  net  reoeipto... 

$682,161,408  84 

$648,874,682  68 

IZPENDrrURIfl. 


PURPOSB. 

1880* 

1800. 

Conffress 

$7,015,634  98 

12,242,427  67 

4,468,322  61 

1,897,626  72 

11,208,296  70 

88,226,974  16 

&680,968  98 

15,747,865  88 
6,S92,207  78 
87,624,779  11 

^828,894  46 
6,243,669  92 

17,292,862  65 
41,001,484  29 
44,478,089  00 

299,288,978  26 
818,922,412  86 

$6,493,052  70 

Judiciary 

11,298,860  28 
4,849,692  06 

Foreign  intercourse 

Improving    rivers     and 

harbors 

Other  expenses  military 

establishment  

Constructing    new   war 

vessels  

1,648,276  50 
11,787,487  88 
82,A4.\400  26 

6,881,808  08 

Other  expenses  naval  es- 
tablishment  

16,174,408  21 

Indians  

6,708,046  67 

Pensions 

106,986,865  07 

Construction    of  public 
buildings,       including 
(itos  

4,877,949  92 

District  of  Columbia 

Premiums  on  bonds  pur- 
chased  

Interest  on  public  debt  .. 

6,677,419  62 

20,804,224  06 
86,099,284  06 
47,568,005  42 

Total   net  expenditures 

exclusive  of  public  debt 

Public  debt 

818,040,710  f6 
812,206,867  60 

Total  net  expenditures. 

1618,211,890  60 

$680,247,078  16 

The  receipts  from  duties  on  imports  have  been 
greater  than  ever  before  received  from  that  source 
m  the  history  of  the  Government,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  amount  being  that  of  the  previous 
year,  when  it  was  only  about  $6,000,000  less.  The 
ordinary  receipts  for  the  year  have  been  exceeded 
by  those  of  one  year  only,  1882,  for  which  they 
were  about  $400,000  greater. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government,  not  in- 
cluding amounts  paid  for  premiums  on  bonds 
f purchased,  or  for  principal  and  interest  of  pub- 
ic debt,  have  been  greater  than  for  any  year 
since  1866,  when  they  were  swollen  by  war  ex- 
penses. The  increase  has  been  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  payment  of  pensions,  for  which  pur- 


pose it  will  be  noted  there  has  been  paid  daring 
the  year  the  enormous  amount  of  $106,936,855^ 
or  about  $44,000,000  more  than  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  was  for  any  year  pre- 
vious to  the  rebellion  of  1861. 

Notwithstanding  these  increased  expenditures, 
there  was  a  net  surplus  of  $105,344,496.08,  which, 
with  $5,870  received  from  4  per  cents.,  issued  for 
interest  on  refunding  certificates,  and  $19,601,- 
877.53  taken  from  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury, in  all  $124,952,248.56,  was  used  for  the  re- 
demption and  purchase  of  the  debt,  including^ 
the  premiums  paid  thereon,  which  amounted  to 
$20,304,224.06. 

The  United  States  has  enjoyed  no  sinking 
fund,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  for 
many  years ;  but  it  has  had  an  excess  of  ordi- 
nary receipts  over  ordinary  ex^nditures  for 
twenty  years,  from  which  has  arisen  an  excess 
or  surplus,  constituting  a  true  and  effective  sink- 
ing fund,  extinguishing  the  national  debt  every 
year  to  its  amount. 

The  j^rincipal  of  the  debt  against  which  no 
reserva  is  held,  exclusive  of  the  naval  trust  fund, 
may  be  thus  stated  for  the  dates  named : 


OUTBTABVtarO 

JoM  so,  188t. 

JoM  SO,  ISSO. 

Foar  and  one  half  per  cents .... 
Four  per  cents '..... 

1  1  ^  J 

$10»,ei6.78O 
60£,ie3,60(l 

ifoai^per-eent  certidcstes 

Old  demand  notes,  non-interest 

bearing 

Letral-tender  notes,  non-interest 

bearing , . , 

108.8«l 
66,0St 

246,6^1,016 

Fractional  notes,  non-lntoNSt 
beating 

6,211,611 

Total  debt  with  no  reserve. 

81,060,606,188 

8964,961,66i 

Showing  a  reduction  last  year  of  the  principal  of 
the  debt  having  no  reserve  of  $104,546,469. 

There  are  also  obligations  against  which  the 
Treasury,  by  law  or  long  usage,  holds  in  reserve 
an  equivalent  amount  of  cash.  These  obligations 
are  all  payable  on  demand  and  draw  no  interest. 
Whether  they  are  paid  off  or  remain  outstand- 
ing, the  net  condition  of  the  Treasury  is  in  no 
way  affected.  The  changes  in  amounts  of  these 
obligations  during  the  last  year  have  been  as  fol- 
low: 


Old  loans  ftiatnred 

Interest  thereon 

Legal-tender  notes 

Deposits  by  national 
banks 

Deposits  of  gold  for  cer- 
tificates  

Deposits  of  silver  for  (Sbr- 
tiflcatds 

Matured  interest. 

Total 


Coin. 
Coin. 
Gold. 

Notes. 

Gold. 
Silver 
dollars. 


OUTBTAXDIKO 


Job*  aO»  18W.    Jnu  »,  ISM^ 


$1,911,485 

168,938 

100,000,000 

16,975,000 

164,0S8,6» 

262,689,746 
1,182,661 


8686,881,808 


81,S1«\8(IO 

149,182 

100,000,000 

12,280,000 

167,542,97» 

801,689,751 
1,026,602  * 


$674,364,969 


In  addition  to  an  equivalent  of  cash  held  by 
the  Ti-easurv  to  meet  these  demands,  there  was 
of  cash  available  for  other  purposes  on  the  for- 
mer dat«,  $106,281,860,  on  the  latter,  $85,928,- 
167.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  debt  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 'The  annual  interest  charge,  which 
in  1865  was  $150,977,089,  was,  June  30,  1889, 
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$33,752,884,  and  on  June  30, 1890,  only  929,417,- 
603,  and  it  has  grown  considerably  less  since 
that  date. 

The  entire  cash  held  by  the  ^Treasury,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  held,  was  as  fol-* 
lows  on  the  dates  named : 


lowing  table.  The  amount  of  coin  circulation 
is  from  estimates  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint ; 
that  of  paper,  from  official  reports : 


rrmis. 

*  Dm.  SI,  1889. 

Dm.  si,  ism. 

Gold  coin  Md  bullion 

Standard  allrer  doUan  and 
bnlilon 

•818,818,042 

908400,040 

15,678,985 

6,074,587 

4,500,855 

40,989,854 

*"5«2',ed5 
2i,92V,W8 

$208,080,814 
885,889,398 

U.S.  notes 

i2!l99,'843 

Trade  dollan,  ballion. 

National-bank  notes 

Gold  eertifleates 

6,894,588 

80,0471118 
81,884,600 

Htlver  cerUflcates 

1,566,815 

Bonds,  interast,  cheeks,  etc. 

OorrenQr  certificates 

Minor  coins 

2T;819 

10,000 

168,887 

Fractional  currency 

Fractional  silre'r  coins 

.         1,43 
18.987,600 

Total  

$696,771,961 

$781,491,588 

Gold  certificates 

$122,985,889 

888,949,078 

9,000,000 

100,000,000 

74,604,789 
42,689,826 
52,606,846 

$175,481,969 

8iker  certificates 

800,855,778 

6,820,000 

24,090,600 

5,670,597 

100,000,000 

5j^64,260 
46,486,517 
57,571,812 

Note  eertifleates 

U.  8.  Treasury  notes 

Matured  debt  and  interest . 
Bedemption  U.  S.  notes.... 
Bedemption  tfational-bank 

notes 

Public  disbursing  ofiioers  . . 
Balance 

Total 

$696,771,961 

$781,401,582 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fund  held  for  the 
redemption  of  bank  notes  has  decreased  from 
$74,604,789  on  Dec.  81,  1889,  to  $5,564,269  on 
Dec.  81,  1890.  This  reduction  resulted  from 
the  operations  of  section  6  of  the  act  approved 
July  14,  1890,  by  which  the  balances  standing 
with  the  Treasurer  to  the  respective  credits  of 

•  national  banks  for  the  deposits  then  existing  or 
thereafter  to  be  made  to  redeem  their  circulating 
notes,  excepting  those  constituting  the  6-per- 
cent, fund  forcuri'ent  redemptions,  were  required 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Treasurer's  general  ac- 
count, the  bank  notes  thereafter  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  general  cash,  and  reimbursement  to  be 
made  therefor  to  the  Treasurer  upon  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  the 
notes  in  question  had  been  destroyed  and  that 
new  ones  would  not  be  issued  in  their  place. 
This  made  the  entire  balance  available  for  cur- 
rent disbursement.  The  Government,  however, 
necessarily  assumed  the  responsibility  of  meet- 
ing on  demand  the  redemption  of  the  bank  notes 
for  which  the  fund  had  been  provided.  On  Dec. 
31,  1890,  the  Treasury  owed  the  banks  for  this 
fund  $51,828,030.75.  The  total  cash  balance  on 
that  date,  however,  was  but  $88,418,806.68,  a  sum 
no  larger  than  usual  for  current  business,  show- 
ing that  the  fund  had  been  used  in  making  pay- 

^  ments  from  the  Treasury  as  the  law  doubtless 
contemplated  it  should  be.  One  of  the  effects  of 
the  law  was  therefore  to  put  into  circulation  up- 
ward of  $60,000,000  legal  notes  which  hitherto 
had  been  held  intact  by  the  Treasurer  as  reserve, 
thus  inflating  the  circulation  of  the  country  to 
,  that  extent. 

The  circulation,  however,  had  increased  since 
1880  without  the  expansion  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  population,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 


CHARACTER  OF  I88UI. 

OUTSTAITDIHO. 

J«M  aO,  1880. 

JsM  ao,  18M. 

Ootn: 
Gold  coin 

$808,688,996 
68,781750 
78^^,370 

$629,988,449 

869,426,46« 

76,825,806 

Silver  dollars 

SUver  fractional  pieces 

Total  coin  In  country . . 

$461,281,016 

$1,076,184,220 

From  wliich  there  should 
be  deducted  the  coin  held 
in  Treasunr  as  reBerve : 

tiflcates.  ...           .. 

$8,004,600 

12,874^«70 

100,000,000 
120,878^70 

$181,880,019 

297,210,048 

100,000,000 
628,690,062 

certificates " 

For  reduction  of  legal-ten- 
der notes ....         

In  all 

LeaTing  net  coin  circulation. 

$880,852,146 

$647,694,168 

Paper: 

JLegal-tender  notes '. . 

Fractional  notes 

National  bank  notes 

Old  demand  notes 

filllll 

$846,681,016 

6,911,611 

187,549,848 

66,082 

181,880,019 

297,210,048 

12,280,000 

Silver  certificates 

National-Unk  certificates.. 

Total  paper  circulation. 

$788,806,943 

$982,068,409 

From  which  should  be  de- 
ducted : 

for  national-bank  certifi- 
cates  

$14,460,000 

88,488,284 

47,898,284 

686,408,008 
880,862,146 

$12,280,000 

61,288,867 
78,518,857 

908,649.612 
647,604,168 

Fund  for  redemption  of  na- 
tional-bank notes 

In  all 

Leaving  net  paper  drcula- 

rton 

Add  net  coin  circulation. . . . 

Total  circulation 

Population 

$1,016,260,154 

$1,466,148,770 
62,6^260 

The  release  of  the  legal  tender  reserve  for  the 
redemption  of  bank  notes  was  not,  however,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  act  of  July  14, 1890.  This  - 
act  so  modified  that  of  Feb.  14, 1878,  as  to  direct 
the  purchase  by  the  Treasury  of  4,500,000  ounces 
of  silver,  or  so 'much  thereof  as  might  be  offered, 
at  the  market  price  not  to  exceed  one  dollar  for 
371i  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  in  pay- 
ment therefor  treasury  notes  to  be  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  all  deots  public  and  private,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract  and  when  held  by  a  national  bank,  to 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  reserve.  The  act  fur- 
ther declared  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  redeem  such  notes,  upon  their  presenta- 
tion, in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  his  discretion,  and 
that  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with 
each  other,  upon  the  existing  legal  ratio  or  such 
ratio  as  might  be  provided  by  law.  The  effect 
of  this  act  would  necessarily  be  to  put  into  cir- 
culation every  month  about  $6,000,000  in  the 
certificates  authorized,  and  should  the  act  remain 
unrepealed  its  effect  for  good  or  evil,  in  a  few 
years,  must  be  far  reaching  and  important. 

Coinage.— During  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1890,  there  was  deposited  in  the  mints  and  assay 
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offices  of  the  Goyemment  gold  having  a  coinage 
value  of  $49^28,823,  against  $48,900,712  received 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  former  amount,  97,- 
990j06  was  of  foreign  bullion  or  coin,  against 
$6,583,992  in  the  preceding  year. 

Of  silver,  the  deposits  and  purchases  had  a 
coin  value  of  $48,665,135,  against  $41,457,190  in 
the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived, $37,786,902  was  classed  as  domestic  bul- 
lion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  gold  bullion  vol- 
untarily presented  at  the  mints  was  considerably 
greater  in  value  than  that  of  silver  bullion  thus 
presented,  even  including  that  for  the  com- 
pulsory coina^  of  standaira  dollars.  The  aver- 
age monthly  New  York  price  of  fine  bar  silver 
was  92i  cents  per  ounce  in  July,  1889.  It  had 
risen  in  Dec.  1886  to  971,  and  in  June  to  $1.05^. 
On  Aug.  19  it  reached  $1.21,  the  highest  point  for 
many  years,  but  it  soon  receded.  The  enhanced 
value  arose  primarily  from  the  operations  of  the 
act  of  July  14  referred  to.  To  bring  the  silver 
and  gold  coinage  to  that  parity  of  value  which 
Congress  had  declared  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Government,  the  value  of.  fine  silver  should  be 
maintained  at  about  $1.29  per  ounce  in  gold.  So 
the  parity  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

National  Banks.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
growing  scarcity  of  United  States  bonds  avail- 
able for  securing  circulation,  within  the  year  307 
banks  have  been  organized,  representing  a  capi- 
tal of  $36,250,000.  On  Oct.  31, 1890,  there  were 
in  existence  3,567  banks,  the  greatest  number 
since  the  organization  of  the  system.  These 
banks  then  had  a  capital  stock  of  $659,782,865 
and  outstanding  notes  to  the  amount  of  $179,- 
755,643,  including  $54,796,907  represented  by 
lawful  money  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  the  redemption  of  notes 
still  outstanding.  Of  the  new  banks  organized, 
the  greatest  number  this  year  as  last  year  was  in 
Texas,  that  State  having  organized  within  the 
year  63  new  banks  with  a  capital  of  $5,050,000. 
The  second  State  in  organizing  such  banks  was 
Pennsylvania,  which  ha^  set  up  27  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,375,000,  though  Missouri,  which  had 
organized  but  20,  had  employed  a  capital  of  $4,- 
400,000.  The  strength,  popularity,  and  vit^ty 
of  the  system  are  well  illustrated  by  such  an  ex- 
hibit In  Texas  and  Missouri,  where  strong  preju- 
dice against  the  system  has  heretofore  existed, 
the  number  of  banks  and  capital  employed  has 
steadily  increased,  not  only  during  the  past  year 
but  for  several  years,  and  in  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try does  there  seem  to  be  any  well  founded  ob- 
jection to  the  continuance  of  the  system,  though 
should  the  decrease  of  the  debt  continue  as  of 
late,  the  inability  of  the  banks  to  much  longer 
obtain  national  bonds  to  secure  circulation  must 
lead  to  important  changes  in  the  method  of  issu- 
ing notes,  should  such  issue  continue. 

The  statement  on  page  824  shows  the  number 
of  national  banks,  their  resources  and  liabilities 
at  the  dates  named. 

An  examination  of  this  statement  shows  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  banks  of  214,  of  capi- 
tal stock,  $32,607,069,  between  the  dates  men- 
tioned. The  individual  deposits  had  largely  in- 
creased, those  of  the  Government  considerably 
decreased,  as  had  the  circulating  notes.  Loans 
and  discounts  had  increased  nearly  $200,000,000, 
showing  a  good  demand  for  the  use  of  money. 


The  most  suggestive  part  of  the  exhibit  is  the 
increase  of  specie,  especially  that  of  gold  coin  or 
gold  certificates,  of  which  the  banks  neld  an  in- 
crease of  about  $29,000,000,  indicating  a  signifi- 
cant preference  for  that  kind  of  circulation. 
The  increase  in  silver  or  its  certificates  was  but 
little  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,  though  there  had 
been,  within  the  date,  a  *gre^^  increase  of  such 
circulation. 


Dia  11,18891 

Oct.  2, 1890. 

RESOURCES  AND 

UABaJTUES. 

MMteakk 

S,M*taiBki. 

Betoureea: 

Loads  and  discoooU 

tl,W,858,T87  98 

$1,970,022,087  87 

Overdrafts 

14,828,108  M 

16,085,682  76 

cnlaUon...-. 

148,484,700  00 

189,908,060  00 

U.  S.  bonds  to  seenre  de- 

posits  

41,681,000  00 
8,740,830  00 

28,886,500  00 

U.  S.  bonds  00  hand 

2,297,500  00 

Other  stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
Due  from  approved  re- 

111,844,480 82 

11^5et^>51  08 

serve  agenu 

104,680,766  16 

189,451,786  49 

Due  from  other  national 

bonks 

118,206,854  91 

118,280,612  46 

Due  from  State  banks  and 

])ttnker8 

2SA48,68188 

28^485,828  82 

Banklnir-hottse,  ftimitore 
and  fixtures 

09,609,548  72 

65,15^e98  29 

Other    real    estate    and 

Current    expenses    and 

11,024,011  65 

11,079,617  78 

taxes  paid  ...••••••... 

11,902J)68  22 

9.099,402  20 
14,248,458  10 

Premlnms  pftid ... 

15,847,602  85 

Checks  and  other  cash 

Items 

15,184,700  19 

17,201,819  17 

Exchanges  for  clearing- 

house  

108,n9,458  48 

106,767,176  06 

Bills  of  other  banks 

20,888,807  00 

18,492,2192  00 

els,  and  cents 

720,402  87 
71,910,467  55 

766,846  C3 
74,664,828  84 

♦Specie,  via.: 
(Sold  coin 

Gold  Treasury  certifi- 

cates  

04,902,960  00 

9838^606  00 

G  old    clearing  -  house 

certificates 

12,506,000  00 

8.460.000  00 

Silver  coin  -  dollars 

6.460,488  00 

0.489,584  00 

Silver  Treasury  eerttfi- 

cates 

11.222,004  00 

1^629,284  00 

Silver  coin— fractional.. 

4,089,248  5.% 

4.820.607  » 

J.ega1-tender  notes. 

84,490,804  00 

80,004,18100 

U.  8.  certificates  of  de- 

posit  for  legal-tender 

Dotes 

9,045,000  00 

O,165j000  00 

Five  percent,  redemption 

ftind  with  treanurer — 

6,276,660  40 

0,1^,697  88 

Due  from  treasurer,  other 

than  redempUon  frmd. . 

1,289,867  01 

810,928  43 

Aggregate. 

$2,988,676,687  28 

$«,141,4S7,494  S5 

♦Total  spede. 

$171,089,458  10 

$195,908,856  S4 

HahiUHs8  : 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

$617,840,164  07 

$060,447,285  00 

Surplus  ftind 

198,508,794  14 

218.568,800  78 

Other  undivided  profits. . 

97,050.091  86 

97,006,685  74 

Sational-bonk  circulation 

126,689,54180 

122.928,064  60 

State  -  bank    cironlatlon 

81,006  50 

77,888  60 

Dividends  unpaid. 

1,289,651  18 

2.876.886  84 

Individual  deposits 

1,486.402,685  65 

1,504,^174  CT 

U.S.  deposits 

89,224,588  51 

2^118,6G0  89 

Di>po«its  of  U.  S.  disburv- 

ing  ofllcers 

4,672,950  14 

4,229,511  42 

Due    to  other    national 

banks 

267,150,440  09 

286,081,2&9  26 

Due  to  SUte  banks  and 

bankers 

128,718,409  48 

141,860.^  21 

Notes   and    bills    redis- 

counted 

16,7284J78  11 

28.060,829  61 

Bills  payable 

5,970,976  65 

10,801,918  94 

Aggregate. 

$2,988,676,687  28 

$8,141,487,494  85 

URUGUAY. 


UTAH. 
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UBUGUAT,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
having  an  area  of  69,835  square  miles  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  648,297,  as  officially  computed  in  1888, 
or  687,194  with  addition  of '6  per  cent  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  enumeration.  The  number  of 
marriages  in  1888  was  8,976 ;  of  births,  25,832 ; 
of  deaths,  12,077;  excess  of  births,  13,755.  The 
immigration  in  1889  was  27,349,  and  the  emigra- 
tion 10,658. 

The  President  of  the  republic  is  Dr.  Hereira  y 
Obes,  who  was  elected  in  March,  1890. 

Finances.— The  receipts  in  1889  were  15,580,- 
833  pesos  or  dollars,  of  which  10,818,  836  pesos 
were  derived  from  customs,  1,678,200  pesos 
from  direct  taxes,  1,171,700  pesos  from  patents, 
and  1,912,097  pesos  from  other  sources.  The 
public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  amounted  to  81,491,- 
722  pesos,  50,480,850  pesos  representing  the  uni- 
fied external  debt,  19,800,160  pesos  internal  debt, 
2,297,525  pesos  international  debt,  4,518,788  pesos 
extinguishable  loans,  3,139,478  pesos  railroad 
debts,  and  1,255,421  the  sinking  fund. 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1889  had  a  total 
Talue  of  86,824,000  pesos,  of  which  10,472.000 
pesos  were  imporied  from  Great  Britain,  5,516,- 
000  pesos  from  France,  3,432,000  pesos  from  Ger- 
many, 3,412,000  pesos  from  the  United  States, 
3,261,000  pesos  from  Italy,  2,615,000  pesos  from 
Spain,  2,505,000  pesos  from  Brazil,  1,626,000 
pesos  from  Belgium,  1,450,000  pesos  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  878,000  pesos  from  Chili, 
and  1,657,000  pesos  from  other  countries.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  was  25,954,000  psos, 
of  which  5,224,000  pesos  went  to  France,  4,111,- 
000  to  Belgium,  8.552,000  to  England,  3,295,000 
to  Brazil,  2,290,000  to  the  Argentme  Republic,  1,- 
441,000  pesos  to  the  United  States,  1,300,000 
pesos  to  Germany,  and  1,831,000  pesos  to  other 
countries.  The  values  of  the  chief  exports  of  do- 
mestic produce  were  as  follow :  Wool,  9,150,000 
pesos;  tides  and  skins  and  leather,  7,039,000 
pesos ;  meat,  3,820,000  pesos ;  tallow,  1,926,000 
pesos :  extract  of  meat,  1,100.000  pesos ;  stones, 
767,000  pesos;  animals,  466,000  pesos.  Of  the 
total  imports,  33,476,433  pesos,  and  of  the  exports 
17,415,686  pesos  passed  tnrough  the  city  of  Mon- 
tevideo. There  were  entered  at  that  port  during 
the  year  766  sailing  vessels,  of  534,526  tons,  and 
987  steamers,  of  1,643,491  tons,  and  cleared  654 
sailing  vessels,  of  471,154  tons,  and  1,016  steam- 
ers, of  1,659,515  tons,  not  counting  8,625  coast- 
ing vessels,  of  1,978,918  tons,  entered  and  3,627, 
of  2,001,956  tons,  cleared. 

Financial  Crisis.— The  same  causes  that  led 
to  the  financial  crash  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
produced  a  simultaneous  crisis  in  Uruguay.  To 
prevent  the  disaster,  if  possible,  the  Uruguayan 
Government  arranged  with  Baring  Brothers 
and  the  other  creditors  for  a  further  loan  of 
£2,000,000  in  June,  1890.  On  July  5  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  founded  in  1887  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000,  which  had  issued  $8,000,000  in  notes, 
suspended  specie  payments  and  the  Montevideo 
Bourse  was  closed.  By  a  special  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature passed  on  July  6  the  notes  of  the  bank 
were  declared  legal  currency  for  six  months. 
The  mercantile  community  refused  to  take  them 
for  their  face  value,  and  despite  the  prohibition 
of  the  Government  gold  was  soon  quoted  on  the 
Bouree  at  a  high  premium.  On  July  29  the 
merchants  of  Montevideo  generally  signed  a  con- 


vention like  one  that  they  had  entered  into  be- 
tween themselves  before,  in  1875,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  force  an  irredeemable 
paper  currency  mto  circulation.  In  this  conven- 
tion they  mutually  agreed  to  pay  gold  in  satis- 
faction of  all  contracts  unless  payments  in  paper 
were  expressly  stipulated,  and  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  none  that  did  not  pav  and  exact  gold. 
The  effect  was  to  drive  the  bank  notes  out  of  use 
and  re-establish  the  metallic  currency.  The 
financial  crisis  and  the  depreciation  of  securities 
continued  notwithstanding  an  active  export 
trade  and  a  productive  year. 

UTAH,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or- 
ganized Sept.  9, 1850 ;  area,  84,970  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, was  11,880  in  1850 ;  40,273  in  1860 ;  86,786  in 
1870 ;  143,963  in  1880 ;  and  207,905  in  1890.  Cap- 
ital, Salt  Lake  City. 

GoTemment.— The  following  were  the  Ter- 
ritorial officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Ar- 
thur L.  Thomas;  Secretary,  Elijah  Sells;  Treas- 
urer, Bolivar  Roberts ;  Auditor,  Arthur  Pratt ; 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Jacob  S. 
Boreman ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  S.  Zane;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  P. 
Henderson,  Thomas  J.  Anderson,  and  John  W. 
Blackburn. 

Popnlation. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  Territory  by  counties,  as  de- 
termined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  com- 
pared with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1800. 

Inenm. 

Beaver 

8,918 

6,761 

12,562 

6,279 

656 

'  im 

8,474 
8.085 
8,727 
1,788 
1,661 
1,268 

81,977 
204 

11,667 
4,457 
4,921 
4,497 
799 

17,978 
2,927 
4,286 

12,844 

8,840 
7,642 

16,609 
6,469 
4,S66 
2,467 
641 
2,688 
6,682 
1,685 
4,088 
1,780 
2.842 
1,627 

68,457 
866 

18,146 
6.199 
7,788 
8,700 
2,292 

2a416 
4,627 
4,009 

28,006 

*676 

BoxEWer 

Cache 

68t 
2,947 
1,190 
4,810 

Davla 

£mei7 

Garfield 

Grand 

Iron 

♦1,880 

2,108 

♦1,400 

806 

Juab 

K«nA 

Millard 

*8 

PllJte 

1,191 
264 

Rich 

Salt  Lake 

26,480 
16t 

Ban  Jaan 

San  Pete 

1689 

Bevler 

1,742 
2,812 
♦797 
1,498 
6,448 
1,700 
•226 
10,661 

Sununilt 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah 

Waaatch 

Washlnffton '. 

Weber 

Total 

148,968 

207,906 

68^942 

♦Decrease. 
Finances.— The  report  of  Territorial  Treasurer 
Roberts  from  Mareh  15  (the  date  when  Treas- 
urer James  Jack  yielded  to  him  possession  of  the 
office)  to  Dec.  81,  shows  that  the  total  receipts  of 
the  office  were  $529,980.28,  and  the  total  dis- 
bursements 1294,019.20,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  Dec.  31  of  $235,961.08.  Included  in 
the  receipts  was  the  sura  of  $396,117.37  from  tax 
collectors  and  $128,000  from  Territorial  bonds 
sold  pursuant  to  the  legislative  act  of  this  year. 
There  were  in  circulation  on  Dec.  81  warrants  is- 
sued by  the  Territorial  Auditor  amounting  to 
$127,560.71,  which,  if  presented  for  payment, 
would  reduce  the  treasury  balance  to  $108,400.37 
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on  that  date.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  on 
Dec.  31  was  $278,000,  on  which  the  rate  of  inter- 
est is  5  per  cent.  Of  these  bonds,  $150,000  were 
issued  in  July,  1888,  and  $128,000  in  July  of  this 
year.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  for 
1800  was  $108,612,216,  of  which  the  Taluation  of 
Salt  Lake  County,  including  Salt  Lake  City,  was 
$52,270,966.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent,  over  the  valuation  of 
1889,  a  result  which  was  chiefly  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  amendments  to  the  revenue  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  this  year.  The  rate  of 
taxation  for  Territorial  pur|)oses  is  5  mills  on  the 
dollar,  of  which  three  mills  is  devoted  to  schools. 
Legislatlye  Session.— The  twenty-ninth  ses- 
sion of  the  Territorial  Legislature  began  on  Jan. 
18,  and  ended  on  March  13.  A  new  school  law,  else- 
where considered,  was  an  important  result  of  the 
session.  The  f  olio wi ng  appropriations  were  made 
for  completing  buildings  for  public  institutions 
already  established:  For  the  Insane  Asvlum, 
$163,000;  for  the  Reform  School,  $35,000;  for 
the  Agricultural  College,  $33,000;  for  Deseret 
University,  $50,000.  In  order  to  raise  these 
sums  ana  $25,000  additional  for  the  Deseret 
Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Society  in  aid 
of  the  erection  of  fair  buildings,  provision  was 
made  for  the  issue  and  sale  of  Territorial  bonds 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $300,000,  bearing 
interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  Im- 
portant amendments  were  made  to  the  revenue 
laws.  The  assessors  of  property  are  now  required 
to  assess  at  double  its  value  all  property  which 
they  find  to  have  escaped  taxation  in  the  previ- 
ous year  by  reason  of  the  fraud  or  willful  neglect 
of  the  tax  payer  in  not  reporting  it  Asses- 
sors and  their  sureties  are  made  liable  upon 
their  bonds  for  all  taxes  on  property  which, 
through  their  willful  failure  or  neglect,  is  not  as- 
sessed or  is  assessed  at  less  than  its  cash  value, 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  each  county  is 
required  to  enforce  this  provision.  The  rate  of 
taxation  for  Territorial  purposes  was  reduced 
from  3  to  2  mills.  A  Territorial  board  was  cre- 
ated for  1890  and  1891  to  adjust  and  equalize 
the  assessments  made  in  the  various  counties  for 
those  years  without  increasing  the  total  valua- 
tion of  the  Territory  beyond  the  figures  of  the 
assessors.  Provision  was  made  for  assessing 
st-ock  that  is  driven  from  one  county  to  another 
to  escape  taxation.  A  Territorial  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics was  established.  The  penalties  for  mur- 
der, manslaughter,  robbery,  burglary,  and  forg- 
ery were  increased.  *A  memorial  to  Congress 
was  adopted  protesting  against  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  the  southern  Ute  Indians  to  the  Terri- 
tory.   Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Providing  for  the  incorporation  ot  building  and 
loan  associations. 

Attaching  a  part  of  Sevior  County  to  Sanpete 
County. 

Exempting  fVom  taxation  all  property  used  in  the 
mlninjjf  or  producing  of  raw  material  tor,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  native  or  Portland  cements,  and  ex- 
empting also  the  stock  and  bonds  or  mortjgagos  of 
any  company  so  engaged. 

Amending  the  bounty  law. 

Making  8  per  cent,  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  but 
permitting  agreement  upon  any  rate. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Territorial  fish 
and  game  commissioner,  and  of  a  similar  commis- 
sioner for  each  county. 


Providixi^  a  new  mechanics'  lien  law. 

Appropriating  $80,000  to  be  paid  in  bonntiee  to 
persons,  firms,  and  corporations  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing iron,  cast-iron  pipe,  or  lap- welded  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  sugar,  rope,  and  twine  ttom  mitenab 
mined  or  produced  in  the  Territory. 

Forbidding  the  consolidation  of  competing  lines  of 
railroad. 

To  establish  a  right  of  way  and  easements  for  the 
■  development  of  mines. 

EfttaDlishing  a  chair  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Deseret. 

Providing  a  new  game  law. 

Creating  Grand  County  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
countn^  of  Emenr. 

Probibiting  the  giving,  selpng,  or  Aimishing  of 
tobacco  in  any  form  to  minors  under  eighteen 
years. 

To  provide  for  the  inoorporataon  of  loan,  tmst,  and 
guarantee  associations. 

Education.— The  new  school  law  passed  by 
the  Legislature  this  year  makes  the  following 
changes  from  the  former  law:  The  schools  are 
made  free.  Under  the  law  of  1880  tuition  might 
be  charged  in  any  or  every  district  Cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class  are  now  denized 
under  one  central  authority,  while  before  there 
were  as  many  boards  of  trustees  as  there  were 
districts.  Under  the  present  kw  there  may  be 
established  in  cities  of  these  classes  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  up  to  and  including  high 
schools,  together  with  manual  training  schools. 
Cities  of  these  classes  may  levy  a  tax  for  the 
special  support  of  their  schools ;  they  may  also 
bond  for  tne  erection  of  buildings,  etc.  It  pro- 
vides for  compulsory  education,  but  not  m  a 
manner  that  will  be  effective. 

Early  this  year  the  buildings  for  the  Terri- 
torial A^cultural  College  were  completed,  and 
the  institution  was  opened  on  Sept  4.  The 
Legislature  appropriated  $15,000  for  current 
expenses,  in  addition  to  $3d,()00  for  the  build- 
ings that  have  been  completed. 

Charities.— The  report  of  the  Territorial  In- 
sane Asylum,  at  Provo,  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  is  as  follows:  Patients  on  Dec.  1, 1889, 129; 
admitted  during  the  year,  42 ;  discharged,  41 ; 
remaining  on  Nov.  30, 130.  The  per  capita  cost 
for  care  and  treatment  has  been  54*9  cents  each 
day.  On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  building,  which  is  the  southern  wing  of  a 
larger  proposed  building,  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated $163,000  for  completing  the  structure, 
and  the  main  building  ana  northern  wing  are  in 
process  of  erection. 

Lire  Stock.— The  assessment  of  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep  in  the  Territory  for  1890  was  as 
follows:  Horses,  75,895— value,  $2,619,739;  cat- 
tle, 237,496— value,  $2,907,490;  sheep,  1,156,295 
—value,  $2,281,585.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  stock  in  the  Territory  was 
assessed.  The  increase  over  the  assessment  of 
1889  was  172  in  the  number  of  horses,  37,929  m 
cattle,  and  28,182  in  sheep. 

Mininff.— The  mineral  product  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  1689,  as  estimated  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., 
is  summarized  as  follows :  2,060,792  pounds  cop- 

ger,  yalued  at  $206,079.20:  2,359,640  pounds  re- 
ned  lead,  valued  at  $89,662.52;  59,421,730 
pounds  unrefined  lead,  valued  at  $1,878,584.13 ; 
7,147,651  ounces  fine  silver,  valued  at  $6,656,254.- 
65 ;  24,975  ounces  fine  gold,  valued  at  $449,500; 
total  export  value,  $8,6^0,080.50.    These  figures 
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Bhow  a  moderate  increase  in  product  over  the 
year  preceding. 

Mormon  Immigration. — ^From  1881  to  1889 
the  foreipi-bom  population  of  the  Territory  was 
increased  by  Mormon  immigration  16,094.  Dur- 
ing 1890  the  usual  number  of  immigrants  arrived, 
mostly  from  Scandinavian  countries.  The  aver- 
age annual  immigration  to  Utah  of  this  character 
is  about  1,800.    It  is  very  largely  assisted. 

Tlie  Mormon  Chnrch.— On  May  19  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decided,  on  appeal, 
the  case  brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Edmunds  act, 
dissolving  the  church  corporation,  declaring  its 
property  forfeited,  and  providing  for  the  winding 
up  of  its  affairs.  The  court  held,  three  judges 
dissenting,  that  such  an  act  was  within  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress,  and  that  the  proceedings  already 
instituted  thereunder  were  properly  taken.  The 
last  hope  of  the  Mormon  party  was  thereby  de- 
stroyed. In  the  Territorial  court  there  was  a 
change  of  receivers  of  the  property,  and  some  of 
it  was  converted  into  money,  but  no  further  ad- 
vance was  made  in  the  proceedings. 


Political. — ^At  the  municipal  election  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  Feb.  10  the  Liberal  ticket  was 
elected  by  majorities  ranching  from  700  to  800. 
The  majority  of  George  M.  Scott,  Liberal  candi- 
date for  Mayor,  over  Spencer  Clawson,  People's 
candidate,  was  807.  This  result  was  attained 
only  after  an  exciting  contest.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  city  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  compelled  to  retire  from  its  control. 
As  the  city  of  O^den  passed  from  Mormon  con- 
trol at  the  election  of  Pebroair,  1889,  the  two 
most  important  cities  in  the  Territory  are  now 
governed  by  Gentiles. 

Early  in  August  elections  were  held  through- 
out the  Territory  for  county  officers,  at  which 
the  People's  party  carried  21  counties  and  the 
Liberal  party  4  counties  including  Salt  Lake 
County,  where  it  elected  6  out  of  9  candidates. 
At  the  November  election  a  delegate  to  Congress 
was  chosen,  the  candidates  being  John  T.  Caine 
for  the  People's  party,  and  Goodwin  for  the 
Liberal  party.  Delegate  Caine  was  re-elected, 
receiving  16,353  votes  to  6,912  for  the  Liberal 
candidate. 
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TENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
The  area  is  632,695  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1888  was  estimated  at  2,234,385.  The 
President  since  Feb.  20,  1890,  has  been  Dr.  Rai- 
mundo  Andueza  Palacio.  He  was  elected  bv  ac- 
clamation in  Congress  on  Jan.  20  to  succeea  Dr. 
Rojas  Paul,  having  previously  filled  the  office  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Finances. — The  receipts,  according  to  the 
budget  for  1890-'91,  are  35,976,000  bolivars  or 
francs,  of  which  25,000,000  are  derived  from 
customs,  6,016,000  from  internal-revenue  taxes, 
and  4,960,000  from  invested  capital.  The  ex- 
penditures are  estimated  at  35,760,000  bolivars 
also.  The  internal  or  national  consolidated  debt 
amounts  to  38,760,279  bolivars,  the  foreign  debt 
to  67,552,588  bolivars,  the  Spanish,  French,  and 
German  loan  to  5,072,726  bolivars,  and  a  12-per- 
cent, loan  to  1,201,602.  bolivars,  making  a  total 
of  112,587,185  bolivars. 

Commerce.— The  total  value  of  the' imports 
in  the  year  1887-88  was  78,963,000  bolivars,  as 
compared  with  73,192,000  in  1886-'87.  From 
England  were  imported  goods  of  the  value  of 
23,510,000  bolivars;  from  the  United  States,  19,- 
744,000  bolivars ;  from  Germanv,  13,460,000  boli- 
vars; from  France,  12,652,000  bolivars;  from 
other  European  countries,  3,070,000  bolivars; 
from  America  outside  the  United  States,  6,527,- 
000  bolivars.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  was 
84,413,000  bolivars,  as  compared  with  86,245,000 
bolivars  in  1886-'87.  The  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  45,615,000  bolivars  in  value;  to 
Prance,  15,210,000  bolivars ;  to  Germany,  10,047,- 
000  bolivars ;  to  England,  8,319,000  bolivars;  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  745,000  bolivars;  to  other 
American  countnes  besides  the  United  States, 
9,477,000  bolivars.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port were  coffee  of  the  value  of  60,417,000  boli- 
vars; cacao,  11,487,000  bolivars;  skins,  5,122,000 
bolivars ;  gold,  4,095,000  bofivars ;  copper,  905,000 
bolivars;  woods,  633,000  bolivars.    There  were 


entered  and  cleared  during  1887-'88  at  the  Bo- 
livian ports  1,155  steamers  and  6,394  sailing  ves- 
sels, exclusive  of  5,221  small  craft.  The  mer- 
chant navy  comprised  26  steamers  and  2,497  sail 
vessels  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  25,317  tons. 

Boundary  Blspnte.— The  boundary  between 
British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  has  never  been 
settled,  and  since  the  discoveries  of  valuable 
mineral  deposits  in  the  debatable  territory,  the 
British  have  repeatedly  encroached  on  the  bound- 
aries claimed  by  the  Venezuelans.  Several  years 
a^o  the  Venezuelan  Government  asked  the  me- 
diation of  the  United  States,  and  Secretary 
Bayard  laid  the  case  before  the  British  Foreign 
Office  without  being  able  to  effect  a  settlement. 
In  1890  the  British  made  a  fresh  advance,  seiz- 
ing mineral  lands  near  the  Orinoco.  The  Vene- 
zuelan Government  sent  a  gunboat  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco,  the  "  Faro,^'  and  the  British  au- 
thorities disjjatched  the  "Ready,"  the  com- 
mander of  which  ordered  the  captain  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan vessel  to  lower  his  colors,  which  he  did 
in  deference  to  superior  force.  The  disputed 
zone  was  occupied  by  British  soldiers.  Dr.  Pu- 
lido  was  sent  to  London  as  a  confidential  agent, 
and  the  intermediation  of  the  United  States  was 
requested  anew  in  November,  1890.  If  the  British 
pretensions  are  finally  sustained,  Venezuela  will 
lose  not  only  the  Yuruari  gold-fields,  but  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

American  Claims.— In  1871,  in  the  course 
of  a  civil  war,  the  Venezuelan  Government  con- 
fiscated the  vessels  of  the  Venezuelan  Steam 
Transportation  Company  that  had  been  placed 
on  the  Orinoco  when  it  was  declared  free  to  the 
commerce  of  all  nations,  and  applied  them  to 
belligerent  purposes,  until  the  United  States 
Government  sent  the  war  vessel  "  Shawmut "  to. 
obtain  their  release.  For  damages  and  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  seizure  and  use  of  the  steamers 
the  American  Government,  in  behalf  of  the 
owners,  has  several  times  presented  claims  that 
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have  never  been  satisfied,  although  a  convention 
Vfos  signed  on  Dec.  5, 1885,  the  time  for  exchang- 
ing ratifications  being  twice  extended.  In  June, 
1890,  the  United  States  Cons^ress  passed  a  joint 
resolution,  in  pursuance  of  which  President  Har- 
rison reopened  the  question.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  proceedings  of  a  former 
commission,  which  made  awards  in  regard  to 
other  claims  under  a  convention  arranml  in 
1866.  This  matter  was  settled  by  the  labors  of 
the  new  commission,  which  were  concluded  ou 
Sept.  2, 1890. 

VEEMONT,  a  New-England  State,  admitted 
to  the  Union  March  4, 1791 ;  area,  9,565  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission  was  154,465  in  1800 ; 
217,895  in  1810 ;  235,966  in  1820 ;  280,652  in  1830 ; 
291,948  in  1840 ;  314,120  in  1850 ;  315,098  in  1860 ; 
330,551  in  1870 ;  332,286  in  1880;  and  832,422  in 
1890.    Capital,  Montpelier. 

GoYernment. — ^The  following  were  the  State 
oflicers  during  the  jrear :  Governor,  William  P. 
Dillingham,  Kepublican,  succeeded  by  Carroll  S. 
Page,  Kenublican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Urban 
A.  Woodbury,  succeeded  by  Henry  A.  Fletcher; 
Secretary  of  State,  Charles  W.  Porter,  succeeded 
by  Chauncey  W.  Brownell,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Will- 
iam H.  Dubois,  succeeded  by  Henry  F.  Field; 
Auditor,  E.  Henry  Powell;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Edwin  F.  Palmer ;  Inspector  of  Fi- 
nance, Savings  Banks,  and  Trust  Companies, 
Luther  0.  Greene ;  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Homer  E.  Royce ;  Assistant  Judges,  Jona- 
than Ross,  H.  Henry  Powers,  John  W.  RowelL 
Russell  S.  Taf  t,  James  M.  Tyler,  and  Loveland 
Munson.  Judges  Royce  and  Powers  not  being 
candidates  for  re-election,  the  State  Legislature 
in  November  elected  Henry  R.  Start  and  L.  H. 
Thompson  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  advanced 
Judge  Ross  to  the  office  of  Chief  Judge. 

Fopalation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


CODNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

ZncMMfc 

Addison 

Benuington 

Caledonia 

24,178 
81,950 
23,607 
82,792 

7.981 
80,226 

4.124 
12.634 
28,525 
22,088 
41,829 
25.404 
26,768 
85,196 

22,277 
20,448 
28,436 
85,839 

9,511 
29,756 

8,848 
12.881 
19,675 
22,101 
45,897 
29,606 
26.647 
81,706 

♦1,896 

•1,502 
♦171 

Chittenden 

Essex 

2,697 
1,680 
♦470 

Franklin 

Grand  Isle 

♦281    . 

Lamoille 

Orange 

147 

♦8,960 

18 

8,563 

4,202 

♦216 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington 

Windham   

Windsor 

♦8,490 

Total 

832,286 

832,422 

186 

•] 

)ecreas6. 

Finances. — For  the  twenty- three  months  end- 
ing June  30,  1890,  the  report  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer is  as  follows :  Balance  on  July  81, 1888, 
$88,062.30;  receipts  for  the  period,  |l,389,83o.- 
90;  disbursements,  $1,360,189.52;  balance  on 
June  30,  1890,  $117,708.74  Included  in  the  re- 
ceipts is  the  sum  of  $353,412.01  from  State  tax- 
es, $513,461.61  from  corporation  taxes,  $333,165 
from  temporary  loans,  and  $31,299.90  from  con- 
vict labor.    Among  the  payments  were  $333,- 


165  to  retire  temporary  loans,  $452,529.54  to 
meet  warrants  of  the  Auditor  for  1889,  and 
$440,832.89  to  meet  warrants  for  1890.  Only 
twenty-three  months  are  covered  by  the  report, 
on  account  of  an  act  of  1888  makmj?  June  30, 
instead  of  July  81,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  corporation  tax  law  of  1882  was  adjudged 
during  the  year  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  to 
be  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  it  attempted  to  tax 
transportation  companies  upon  their  interstate 
eaminc^  The  Legislature  in  November  enacted 
a  new  law  basing  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  prop- 
erty and  franchises.  Half  of  the  State  tax  of  20 
cents  levied  in  1889  was  payable  this  year.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  State  remains  unchanged, 
consisting  of  $135,500  of  6-per-cent.  bonds  held 
by  the  State  Agricultural  CioUege  fund.  There 
are  no  county  debts. 

Legislative  Session.— The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Oct.  1  and 
ended  on  Nov.  25.  On  Oct.  14  Justin  S.  Morrill 
was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  term,  receiving  in  the  Senate  27 
votes  to  1  for  Edward  J.  Phelps,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  in  the  House  167  votes  to  56  for 
Mr.  Phelps.  Senator  Morrill  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Republican  members.  Members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  were  elected  in  joint  conven- 
tion on  the  closing  day  as  follows:  Chief  Judge^ 
Jonathan  Ross;  Assistant  Judges,  Russell  S. 
Taft,  J.  W.  Rowell,  J.  M.  Tyler,  Loveland  Mun- 
son, H.  R.  Start,  and  L.  H.  Thompson.  A  new 
school  law,  a  new  corporation  tax  law,  and  a 
ballot-reform  law  were  enacted  at  this  session. 
The  school  law  abolishes  the  oflBces  ol  county 
supervisor  and  county  board  of  education  estab- 
lisned  by  the  school  law  of  1888,  and  restores  the 
office  of  town  superintendent,  which  existed 
prior  to  that  law.  The  provision  of  the  law  of 
1888  reducing  the  school  a^  to  eighteen  years 
was  repealed,  and  the  age  is  now,  as  formerly, 
from  five  to  twenty  years.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent and  Qovemor  are  required  to  appoint  an 
examiner  in  each  county,  and  these  officials  shall 
hold  examinations  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of 
each  year.  No  teacher  can  teach  without  a  cer- 
tificate or  permit,  but  this  provision  does  not 
apply  to  the  principal  teacher  of  the  highest  de- 
partment of  a  graded  school.  The  examiners 
shall  also  hold  teachers*  institutes.  The  law  does 
not  interfere  with  existing  arrangements  under 
the  town  system. 

The  corporation  tax  law  pro\'ides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner  of  State  taxes,  who 
shall  gather  from  the  various  corporations  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  is  given  power  of  assessment  in  certain 
cases.  It  further  provides  that  railroad  com- 
panies shall  pay  a  tax  of  seven  tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  appraised  value  of  property  and 
franchise,  or  an  alternative  of  24  per  cent,  on 
their  entire  gross  earnings  at  their  option. 

Telephone  companies  are  to  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  telegraph  companies  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  and  express  companies 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent*on  the  gross  receipts 
earned  within  the  State.  Steamboat,  car,  and 
transportation  companies  are  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  seven  tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  their  propertVt 
business,  and  corpomte  franchises.  As  an  al- 
ternative, they  may  pay  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent 
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on  their  entire  gross  earnings.  Insurance  and 
guarantee  companies  are  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  of  premiums  and 
assessments  on  State  business.  Life-insurance 
companies  are  to  pay  in  addition  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  surphis  over  the  necessary  reserve. 
Savings  banks  are  to  pay  seven  tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  on  deposits  and  accumulations,  deducting 
the  average  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real  estate  owned  and  the  amount  of  individual 
deposits  in  excess  of  $1,500  each,  listed  to  de- 
positors. The  same  provisions  are  made  for  tax- 
ing trust  companies.  The  tax  on  building  and 
investment  companies  is  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  monevs  received  to  be  loaned  with- 
out the  State,  ana  bonds,  mortgages,  choses  in 
action,  and  securities  of  any  kind  that  have  been 
sold.  Corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  naving  a  capital  stock,  or  deposits  of 
950,000  or  less,  shall  be  assessed  a  tax  of  $10, 
and  for  each  $50,000,  or  fractional  part  in  excess 
of  $50,000,  an  additional  tax  of  $5. 

The  ballot-reform  law  contains  the  following 
provisions : 

The  expense  of  pr'intin^v  and  difitributing  ballots  to 
be  u:ied  m  general  elections  shall  be  deiVayed  by  the 
counties ;  tEat  of  ballots  for  local  elections,  by  the 
city,  village,  or  town.  Parties  polling  at  least  1 
per  cent  or  the  entire  vote  of  the  prececung  election 
may  make  nominations,  and  additional  nominations 
may  be  made  by  any  body  of  voters  numbering  at 
least  1  per  cent  of  the  vote  of  the  preceding  election. 
Space  is  to  be  left  on  the  ballots  after  each  poup  of 
candidates  for  the  different  offices  to  insert  the  name 
of  any  person  for  whom  it  is  desired  to  vote.  At  each 
polling-place  not  less  than  one  booth  for  every  75 
voters  shall  be  erected. 

A  ^ard  rail  shall  be  erected  at  least  six  feet  ftx>m 
the  booths  and  ballot  boxes.  Voters  shall  mark  a 
cross  opposite  the  name  of  each  candidate  to  be  voted 
for,  sbaU  fold  their  ballots  before  leaving  the  booth, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  presiding  officer.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  annual  or  Fpecial 
mectinjBrs  for  choosinpr  town,  city,  or  village  omceis, 
except  in  places  of  over  4,000  inhaoitonts. 

Another  act  of  this  session  provides  for  the 
levy  of  a  State  tax  of  18  cents  on  each  $100  for 
the' year  1891,  to  defray  State  expenses.  In  order 
to  equalize  the  burdens  of  taxation  for  schools, 
it  is  provided  that  a  State  tax  of  5  cents  on  each 
$100  shall  be  annually  levied  and  the  proceeds  ajp- 
portioned  to  the  towns  and  cities  according  to  the 
number  of  legal  schools  sustained  during  th6  pre- 
ceding year.  Heretofore  the  schools  of  each  town 
or  school  district  have  been 'supported  by  local 
taxation.  The  act  of  1888  creating  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures 
was  repealed. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Establlshinfr  a  simple  form  of  indictment  for  perjury. 

Providing  that  no  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  affect  any  suit  bc^^un  or  pending  at  the  time  of 
its  passage ;  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  acts  regulating 
court  practice  and  relating  to  the  competency  of  wit- 
nesses or  to  the  amendment  of  process  or  pleadings. 

Providing  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  cnan- 
oerv  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  amount  in  dispute. 

Begulating  the  discharge  of  mort^jrogcs. 

To  provide  for  better  drainage  in  or  near  incorpo- 
rated cities  and  villages. 

To  increase  the  penalty  for  the  adulteration  of  maple 
sugar,  maple  sirup,  and  noes'  hone^r. 

To  prevent  and  punish  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy 
products,  and  to  preserve  the  public  health. 


To  prohibit  the  killing  of  deer  prior  to  Nov.  1, 

To  provide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
a  fish  hatchery,  and  appropriating  $2,400  thereibr  in 
1891  ond  1893.  *      ' 

Education. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of 
public-school  statistics  for  the  years  ending  June 
80, 1889,  and  June  30, 1890  : 


rrsMS. 


Bcbool  districts 

Public  schools 

Average  number  of  days  of  school. 

Pupils  enrolled 

Average  daily  attendance 

Male  teachers 

Female  teaobersi 

Weekly  wages,  male  teachers 

Weekly  wages,  female  teachers. . . 
Bcbools  baTing  not  over  twelve 

pnpil« 

Total  school  revenne 

Total  expenditores. 

Pupils  attending  private  schools. . 


1889. 


2,287 
2,452 
184-6 
68,A&d 
47,285 
478 
8,682 
19  21 
$5  88 


1629,402  62 

$684,001  17 

6,726 


1800. 


2,276 

2,488 

186 

66,603 

46,88T 

628 

8,872 

$9  60 

$6  10 

461 

$712,988  77 

$689,916  80 

6,2S5 


The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
the  age  of  fire  and  eighteen  years  is  78,997. 
The  attendance  at  the  Castleton  Normal  School 
for  the  year  1888-*89  was  223,  and  for  1889-*90 
230.  At  the  Randolph  Normal  School  the  attend- 
ance was  117  for  1888-'89,  and  166  for  1889-'90. 
The  attendance  at  the  Johnson  Normal  School 
each  year  was  over  100. 

Charities.— The  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Brat- 
tleborough  contained  455  patients  at  the  close  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  altnough  intended  to  ac- 
commodate only  400.  The  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $200,649.10.  The  new  asylum  for  which  the 
Legislature  of  1888  appropriated  $100,000  has 
been  located  at  Waterbury,  where  buildings  to 
accommodate  about  150  patients  are  in  process 
of  erection.  The  State  supports  at  institutions 
outside  of  its  borders  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and 
feeble-minded  youth,  the  cost  for  the  last  two 
years  being  $12,552.96,  and  the  total  number 
supported  beine  29  in  1889  and  26  in  1890. 

Prisons. — Tne  average  number  of  convicts  in 
the  State  Prison  for  the  jjast  two  years  has  been 
86.  The  expense  of  maintenance  during  that 
period  was  $33,276.28,  and  the  earnings  of  con- 
vict labor  were  $20,056.60,  making  the  net  cost 
to  the  State  $13,219.68.  At  the  IIouso  of  Cor- 
rection the  average  number  of  inmates  for  the 
period  was  63,  the  total  expenses  $16,324.02,  the 
earnings  of  prisoners  $12,501.64,  and  the  net  cost 
$3,822.38. 

Banks.— The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Fi- 
nance for  the  year  ending  Juno  30  shows  that 
the  number  of  savings  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies remains  the  same  as  in  1889,  there  being  20 
of  the  former  and  11  of  the  latter.  The  amount 
loaned  by  them  on  mortgages  of  real  estate  in 
Vermont  is  $4,378,710.19,  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  $389,124.91.  The  amount  loaned  on  mort- 
gages of  real  estate  elsewhere  is  $7,519,470.66, 
an  increase  of  $300,809.34.  Loans  on  personal 
security  are  $2,106,180.48,  an  increase  of  $273,- 
098.22.  Loans  to  towns  and  villages  are  $187,- 
688.24,  ^  decrease  of  $27,509.37,  and  loans  on 
bank  stock  are  $155,886.92,  an  increase  of  $4,- 
175.92.  The  number  of  depositors  is  65,759,  an 
increase  of  4,000  since  1889.  The  average  to 
aach  depositor  is  $293.96,  and  the  average  per 
capita  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  $58.22. 
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Immigration. — Early  in  the  year  Commis- 
sioner Valentine  received  advices  that  the  agent 
sent  by  him  to  Sweden  in  1889  had  induced  about 
thirty  families  to  emi^te  from  that  country 
to  Vermont  They  arrived  at  Philadelphia  latia 
in  April,  and  were  settled  on  lands  secured  for 
them  .in  the  towns  of  Weston,  Wilmington,  and 
Vershire,  the  larger  portion  going  to  Vershire. 
About  the  same  time,  under  private  auspices,  a 
considerable  colonv  of  Scandinavians  was  settled 
at  Norton  Mills,  fn  a  report  to  the  Legislature  in 
October,  the  commissioner  expressed  strong  faith 
in  the  success  of  this  colonization  scheme.  His 
report  also  presented  a  series  of  statistics,  show- 
ing that  there  are  in  the  State  at  least  1,000  va- 
cant farms,  containing  118,000  acres,  which  can 
be  bought  at  from  $3  to  $6  an  acre.  Nearly  all 
of  these  farms  contain  buildings  in  fair  condi- 
tion. The  efforts  of  the  commissioner,  although 
thus  far  experimental,  were  not  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  Legislature.  It  conceived  that  his 
efforts  had  resulted  only  in  advertising  the  bar- 
renness and  cheapness  of  Vermont  lands,  and 
that  further  continuance  of  the  office  would  in- 
jure the  interests  of  the  State.  A  bill  was  there- 
fore passed  abolishing  the  office,  and  no  other 
provision  was  made  to  attract  immigration. 

Political.— The  political  canvass  of  this  year 
was  opened  by  the  Democrats,  who,  in  State 
convention  at  Burlington,  on  May  29,  nominated 
the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Herbert  P. 
Brigham ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  W. 
Smith ;  for  Secretaryof  State,  George  P.  0.  Kim- 
ball ;  for  Treasurer,  Don  C.  Pollard ;  for  Auditor 
of  Accounts,  Elisha  May.  The  following,  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  platform : 

We  declare  ourselves  emphatically  iu  favor  of  a 
bflJIot-reform  law  similar  to  those  already  proved 
beneficial  in  other  States,  which  shall  ^ve  to  our 
dtizens  the  privilege  of  a  secret  ballot 

We  oppose  the  present  prohibition  law  of  this 
State,  and  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  a  stringent 
loQfH  license  law  in  its  stead. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Montpelier  on  June  19.  For  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  there  was  an  earnest  contest  between 
Lieut-Gov.  Woodbury  and  Carroll  S.  Page,  which 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  latter.  On  the  first 
ballot  in  the  convention  Page  received  886  votes 
and  Lieut-Gov.  Woodbury  887.  For  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Henry  A.  Fletcher  was  nomi- 
nated ;  for  Treasurer,  Henry  P.  Field ;  and  for 
Secretary  of  State,  Chauncey  W.  Brownell,  Jr. 
State  Auditor  Powell  was  the  only  candidate 
who  obtained  a  renomination.  The  platform 
contained  the  following : 

In  the  present  depressed  condition  of  agricultural 
and  other  interests,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  farmers  of  tbe  State  to  choose  representatives  to 
the  coming  Legislature  who  will  advocate  the  appro- 
priation of  no  more  money  than  is  demanded  by  the 
actual  needs  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that  industry 
may  be  relieved  of  all  unnecessary  taxation. 

The  Prohibition  party  met  in  convention  at 
Burlin^n  on  July  10,  and  placed  the  following 
ticket  m  the  field :  For  Governor,  Edward  L.  Al- 
len ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Gardner  S.  Fassett ; 
Treasurer,  E.  H.  Field ;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  P. 
Stafford;  Auditor,  H.  C.  Barnes.  The  resolutions 
declare  that  the  prohibitory  law  does  not  increase 
the  burden  of  taxation;  that  the  Australian  bal- 


lot law,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  adopted ;  that 
the  work  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  deserves  commendation;  that  '^ all  com- 
binations of  capital  to  increase  the  cost  of  prod- 
ucts for  popular  consumption"  are  to  be  op- 
posed; and  that  the  recent  **  ori^nal-packa^ " 
decision  makes  prohibition  a  national  question* 

The  election,  which  took  place  on  Sept.  2,  re- 
sulted in  the  success  of  the  Kepublican  ticket  by 
a  reduced  majority.  For  Governor,  Page  re- 
ceived 83,462  votes;  Brigham,  19,299;  and  Al- 
len, 1,161.  For  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  vote 
was:  Fletcher,  35,690;  Smith,  18,280;  and  Fas- 
sett,  1,068.  Members  of  the  Legislature  were 
elected  at  the  same  time  as  follow:  Senate, 
Republicans  29,  democrats  1 ;  House,  Repub- 
licans 172,  Bemocrats  62,  Independents  and 
Farmers'  League  5.  Two  Republican  members 
of  Congress  were  chosen. 

TIBGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  one  of  the 
original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  June 
25, 1788 ;  area,  42,450  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  eacn  decennial  census,  was 
747,610  in  1790;  880,200  in  1800;  974,600  in 
1810;  1,065,116  in  1820;  1,211,405  in  1830;  1,- 
239,797  in  1840;  1,421,661  in  1850;  1,596.318  in 
1860;  1,225,163  in  1870;  1,512,565  in  1880;  and 
1,655,980  in  1890.    Capital,  Richmond. 

©OTemment.— The  following  were  the  State 
oificers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Philip  W. 
McKinney,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor, J. 
Hoge  Tyler;  Secretaryof  State,  H.  W.  Floui^ 
noy ;  First  Auditor,  Morton  Marye ;  Second  Au- 
ditor, Frank  G.  RuflBn ;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Har- 
mon; Attorney-General,  R.  Taylor  Scott;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  John  E. 
Massey;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thomas 
Whitehead ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  C. 
Hill ;  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lunsford 
L.  Lewis ;  Judges,  B.  W.  Lacy,  Robert  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Drury  A.  Hinton,  and  T.  T.  Fauntleroy. 

Popnlation.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


COUNTnES. 

Acoomao 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

Alleghany 

AmeliA 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

AnguBta. 

BiSi 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

BruDBwick 

Buchanan 

Bnckinsham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

CarroU 

Charleaaty 

Charlotte 

Cheeiterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberiand 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Elixabeth  City 

"Eaaez 

Falrfluc 


1880. 

1890. 

24,406 

27,277 

82,618 

82,879 

1LM6 

18,597 

6.586 

9,288 

lO^TT 

9,068 

18,709 

17,551 

10,080 

9.5»9 

8&.T10 

87,005 

4,482 

4,587 

8U205 

81,218 

5,004 

5,129 

14,809 

14,854 

16,707 

17>I5 

5,694 

5,861 

1^540 

14,888 

86,250 

41,087 

17,248 

16,681 

18,828 

1^497 

5,512 

6^066 

16,658 

15.077 

25,085 

26,211 

7,682 

8,on 

8,794 

8,885 

18,408 

18,288 

10,640 

9,482 

5,077 

82,870 

86,195 

10,680 

16.166 

11,082 

10,047 

16,080 

16,656 

2,S60 
•289 

yA\ 

8,697 

•1,809 

♦1,188 

•481 

1,295 

l5 

8 

126 

45 

588 

178 

♦  1,157 

4,887 

•562 

2,174 

•446 

♦1,576 

1,126 

889 

41 

•175 

•1,068 

\on 

8,825 
5,479 

•9S5 
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COUIfTHS. 


Fftoqiiier..., 

Floyd 

FluvaniiA. . . . 
Fnnklio.... 
Frederick... 

GUes 

Gioacester . . 
GooctLland.. . 
Grayion. . . . , 

Greene 

GreensTlUe.. 

Halifluc. 

HftDover . . . . 
Henxlco 


Henry.. 
Hlghlin 


^   land 

Isle  of  Wight 

Jam«8Clty 

King  and  Queen. 

King  George 

—   fWlIllanj. 


Horthumpton 

KorthumWiand. . . 

Nottoway 

Oruige 

Page 

Patrick 

PlttaylTanla 

Powhatan 

Prince  liUlward.  .. 
Prince  George...^. 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William.... 
Pabuki . 


Bappahannock, 

Blcnmond 

Boaniike 

Bockbridge 

Bocklngham. . . . 

Bnasell 

Bcott 

Shenandoah .... 

Bmyth 

BoQthampton... 
Bpottsylyauia. . . 

Stafford 

Burry 

Bnsaex 

Taaewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington.... 
Westmoreland.. 

Wise 

Wythe.  

"York 


Total 1,512,666 


1880.        189a 


22,998 

18,265 

10.802 

2^084 

17,668 

a,794 

11,8T6 

10,292 

18,068 

6,880 

6,40T 

88,688 

18,688 

82,708 

16,009 

M64 

10,672 

^422 

10,602 

6,897 

8,761 

6,160 

16,116 

28,684 

18,942 

11,666 

10,662 

7^1 

24,610 

6,262 

16,(398 

1^908 

16,686 

6,616 

68,667 

9,152 

7,929 

11,166 

18,062 

9,966 

12,888 

52,689 

7,817 

14,668 

10,064 

9,894 

9,180 

6,766 

9,291 

7,196 

18,106 

20,008 

29,667 

18,906 

17,288 

18,204 

12,160 

18,012 

14.828 

7,211 

7,891 

10,062 

12,861 

7,899 

2,268 

25,206 

8,846 

7,772 

14.818 

7,849 


22,600 

14,406 

9,508 

24,986 

17,880 

9,090 

11,668 

9,958 

14,894 

^6^2 

8,280 

84,424 

17,402 

108,894 

18,208 

^852 

1^818 

5,648 

9,669 

6,641 

9,605 

7,191 

18,216 

28,274 

16,997 

11^72 

10,226 

7,684 

25^ 

7,468 

17,742 

19,692 

15,886 

5.611 

77,088 

10,818 

7,886 

11,682 

12,814 

18,092 

U147 

69,941 

6,791 

14,694 

7,872 

9,610 

9.805 

12,790 

8,678 

7.146 

80,101 

28,062 

81,209 

16,126 

21,694 

19,671 

18,860 

20,078 

14,288 

7,862 

8,266 

11.100 

19,S99 

8,280 

6,650 

29,020 

8,899 

9,846 

18,019 

7,696 


1,665,960 


*40S 

1,160 

« 1.294 

♦99 

827 

296 

♦228 

*884 

1,826 

♦208 

♦  177 
886 

♦1,186 

20,691 

2,199 

188 

741 

221 

♦888 

244 

864 

1,081 

8,100 

♦860 

♦1,946 

♦  168 
♦887 

88 

749 

1,206 

1,049 

8,789 

♦  1,200 

♦4 

18,881 

1.161 

^44 

426 

♦i88 

8,127 

1,814 

7,862 

♦1,026 

26 

♦2,182 

116 

625 

4,085 

•618 

•49 

16,996 

8,069 

1,782 

2.220 

4,461 

1,467 

1,200 

2,066 

•695 

161 

865 

1.068 

7,088 

8S1 

4.892 

8,617 

•447 

1,678 

8,701 

247 


148,415 


♦  Decrease. 

Finances. — There  were  several  important  de- 
Yelopments  in  the  State  debt  controversy  daring 
the  year.  Early  in  January  the  Governor  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  council  of  foreign  bond- 
holders, expressing  their  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  protracted  contest  with  the  State,  and  inti- 
mating that  a  compromise  might  be  possible, 
especially  as  the  State  had  b^n  growing  in 
wealth.  It  was  suggested  that  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  tne  State  be  selected  to  treat 
with  the  council,  either  at  London  or  at  Rich- 
mond.   This  letter  was  submitted  by  the  Gov- 


ernor to  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  commissioners  be  appointed. 
But  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  State  was  not 
able  to  offer  the  bondholders  a  more  liberal  set- 
tlement than  that  of  the  Riddleberger  act,  al- 
though some  variations  from  Ms  terms,  not  less 
favorable  to  the  State,  might  be  advisable.  The 
General  Assembly,  pursuant  to  the  recommen- 
dation, promptly  passed  a  resolution  designating 
the  Governor  ana  two  members  of  each  House 
as  commissioners  to  receive  proposals  for  fund- 
ing the  whole  debt;  but  it  was  required  that 
every  proposal  should  be  accompanied  by  a  cash 
deposit  of  $1,000,000  as  a  guarantee  of  its  fulfill- 
ment, and  the  commissioners  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  entertain  any  proposal  that  departed 
from  the  terms  of  the  Riddleberger  act  of  Feb. 
14,  1882,  unless  the  changes  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  State.  *  This  resolution  showed  no  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  State  to  concede  any- 
thing, and  was  therefore  devoid  of  results. 

The  Assembly  also  passed  a  new  seiies  of  acts 
designed,  like  the  "  coupon  crusher "  and  other 
previous  acts,  to  keep  aebt  coupons  out  of  the 
State  treasury  by  indirect  means,  the  State  belnff 
unable  legally  to  refuse  such  coupons  when  tend- 
ered for  State  dues.  Of  these  acts,  the  following 
were  intended  to  delav  and  obstruct  the  legal 
proceedings  by  which  tne  genuineness  of  coupons 
tendered  must  be  established  before  they  are  re- 
ceived :  1.  An  act  allowing  the  Attorney  for  the 
State  in  coupon  cases  to  demand  a  separate  trial 
by  jury  for  each  case.  2.  An  act  requiring  all 
coupon  cases  pending  in  the  county,  corpora- 
tion, or  busting  courts  to  be  removed  to  the  cir- 
cuit courts,  the  expense  of  removal  to  be  borne 
by  both  parties  equally.  3.  An  act  allowing  the 
board  of  commissioners  to  employ  additional 
counsel  to  assist  the  State  attorneys  in  coupon 
cases.  The  other  acts  of  the  series  were  designed 
to  discourage  persons  from  offering  their  cou- 
pons. The  first  of  these  requires  applicants  for 
liquor  licenses,  at  the  time  of  their  application, 
to  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  city  or  county 
the  amount  of  the  license  fee  either  in  money  or 
coupons,  and  the  treasurer  shall  indorse  upon 
the  application  a  certificate  showing  what  kind 
of  deposit  has  been  made.  The  application  shall 
then  be  referred  to  the  proper  local  court  as  here- 
tofore provided  by  law,  except  that  in  cities  it 
shall  be  first  referred  to  the  local  board  of  ex- 
cise. These  boards  of  excise,  as  provided  in 
another  act,  shall  be  appointed  for  each  city  by 
a  State  excise  commission  consisting  of  the  Au- 
ditor, Second  Auditor,  and  Treasurer.  They 
shall  examine  all  applications  for  licenses  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  may  approve  or  disapprove 
them  in  their  discretion.  If  the  board  approves, 
the  application  shall  then  go  before^  the  local 
court,  as  already  provided  by  law.  No  applica- 
tion not  so  approved  by  the  local  excise  ooards 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court.  It  is  expected 
(though  not  intimatea  in  the  act)  that  the  State 
board  will  appoint  as  members  of  the  city  boards 
of  excise  oni3r  such  persons  as  will  .disapprove 
every  application  on  which  a  certificate  is  made 
showing  that  the  applicant  has  offered  coupons 
in  payment  of  his  license.  The  excise  boards  are 
created  only  in  cities^  from  which  nearly  all  the 
offerings  of  coupons  come.  Another  act  requires 
that  all  licenses,  the  annual  fee  for  which  would 
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be  $50  or  more  (other  than  licenses  requiring 
the  certiflcat«  of  a  court  before  being  granted), 
shall  hereafter  be  issued  only  for  three  months, 
or  for  a  shorter  time,  and  the  fee,  being  one 
fourth  or  less  of  the  annual  fee,  shall  be  payable 
quarterly  or  oftener.  The  object  of  this  act  is 
to  reduce  the  license  fees,  payable  at  each  quar- 
ter, or  other  period,  below  $15,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  almost  entirely  the  use  of  coupons  in 
payment.  The  number  of  tax-receivable  cou- 
pons annually  maturing  is  49,387,  valued  at 
$999,870,  of  which  there  are  23,695  of  $30  cou- 
pons, worth  $710,850;  17,500  of  $15  coupons, 
worth  $262,500 ;  and  only  8,192  of  a  lower  de- 
nomination, worth  only  $26,610.  Under  this 
law,  the  last-mentioned  coupons  alone  would  be 
available  in  payment  of  license  fees. 

Conntr  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Virginia 
counties  for  1890  was  $1,691,434,  an  increase  of 
$406,360  in  ten  years.  All  except  $35,500  of 
this  amount  is  bonded.  Nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  counties  have  no  debt. 

It  was  expected  that  these  enactments  would 
be  effectual  in  checking  the  inflow  of  coupons, 
which  had  largely  increased  during  1888  and 
1889.  In  January,  while  these  measures  were 
under  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly,  vari- 
ous cases  involving  the  validity  of  much  of  its 
former  legislation, regarding  the  debt  coupons 
were  argued  at  length  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  decision  of  that  tribunal 
was  rendered  on  May  19.  After  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  debt  controversy,  the  court  laid 
down  the  following  propositions  as  clearly  estab- 
lished by  its  former  decisions: 

l.-Thattheact  of  1871  oonstitnted  a  oontract  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  holders  of  bonds  and  coupons 
issued  thereunder. 

2.  That  the  various  statutes  passed  for  tlie  purpose 
of  restraining  the  use  of  coupons  for  the  payment  of 
taxeA  and  other  daes  to  the  State,  and  imposing  im- 
pediments and  obstructions  to  that  use  and  to  proceed- 
ings instituted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  gen- 
uineness, do  in  many  respects  materially  impair  the 
obli^tion  of  that  contract,  and  can  not  bo  held  to  bo 
valid  in  so  for  aa  they  have  that  effect. 

8.  That  no  proceeaings  can  be  instituted  by  any 
holder  of  State  bonds  or  coupons  against  the  Common- 
wealth directly  or  indirectly  by  suit  against  her  exec- 
utive officers  to  control  them  in  the  exoroise  of  their 
ofllcial  ftmctions  as  agents  of  the  State. 

4.  That  any  lawful  holder  of  tax-receivable  coupons 
who  tenders  such  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes  or 
debts  due  the  State  and  continues  to  hold  himself 
ready  to  tender  them  is  entitled  to  bo  free  from  moles- 
tation on  account  of  such  taxes  or  debts,  and  may  vin- 
dicate such  right  in. all  lawful  modes  of  redress  by  suit 
to  recover  property  or  to  recover  damages  by  property 
taken  by  injunction  where  the  taking  of  the  property 
would  be  attended  with  irremediable  injury  or  by  de- 
fense to  any  suit  brought  against  him. 

Applying  these  propositions  to  the  several 
cases  before  it,  the  court  considered  first  the 
cases  of  Bryan,  Cooper,  and  McGahey  V8,  State  of 
Virginia,  where  the  point  at  issue  was  the  con- 
stitutionality of  those  provisions  of  the  "  coupon 
crusher  "  and  other  acts  that  require  the  proauc- 
tion  of  the  original  bond  in  coupon  cases,  in  or- 
der to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  coupons, 
and  which  prohibit  the  admission  of  expert  tes- 
timony to  prove  such  coupons.  Regarding  the 
groduction  of  the  lx)nd,  the  court  declares :  "We 
ave  no  hesitation  in.  saying  that  the  duty  im- 


posed upon  the  tax  payer  of  producing  the  bonds 
irom  which  the  coupons  tendered  by  him  were 
cut  at  the  time  of  offering  the  same  in  evidence 
in  court  was  an  unreasonable  condition,  in  many 
cases  impossible  to  be  performed.  It  would  de- 
prive the  coupons  of  their  negotiable  character. 
It  would  make  them  fixed  appendages  to  the 
bond  itself.  It  would  be  directly  contrary  to 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  act  of  1871  ana  the 
corresponding  act  of  1879.  We  think  that  the 
re(^uirement  was  unconstitutional."  The  prohi- 
bition of  expert  testimony  was  likewise  deemed 
unconstitutional,  as  imposing  an  unreasonable 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  tax  payer  who  of- 
fers his  coupons. 

In  the  case  of  H.  W.  Ellett  against  the  State, 
which  was  next  taken  up,  the  question  was  wheth- 
er coupons  could  be  tendered  in  payment  of 
court  costs,  it  being  contended  by  the  State  that 
they  could  not,  because  the  costs  were  compen- 
sation due  the  officers.  The  court  holds  tnat, 
although  the  costs  were  officers'  comi^ensation, 
they  were  due  the  State  in  consequence^  of  its  lia- 
bilit)r  to  pay  its  officers,  and  therefore  were  pay- 
able in  coupons. 

In  the  next  case,  Cuthbert  V8,  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  court  decided  that  the  act  imposing 
on  coupon  brokers  a  license  tax  of  from  $500  to 
$1,000  and  of  20  per  cent,  of  all  sales  was  in- 
valid, the  tax  being  so  onerous  as  to  amount  in 
Eractice  to  a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  coupons 
y  any  one,  and  being,  therefore,  an  impairment 
of  the  original  contract  of  the  State,  which  made 
these  coupons  payable  to  the  bearer  and  recog- 
nized their  negotiability. 

The  case,  ex  parte.  Brown,  n«xt  considered 
presented  the  question  of  the  constitutionalitr 
of  the  act  of  Feb.  27, 1886,  which  limited  the 
time  within  which  proceedings  to  prove  cou- 
pons due  and  payable  prior  to  July  1, 1888; 
should  be  begun  to  one  year  from  the  last-men- 
tioned date.  Upon  this  question  it  was  affirmed 
that  "  the  passage  of  a  statute  of  limitations  giv- 
ing a  shorter  time  for  brin|:ing  actions  than  ex- 
isted before,  even  as  applied  to  actions  which 
had  accrued,  does  not  necessarily  affect  tJie  rem- 
edy to  suc]^  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  provided  a  reasonable  time  is  given 
for  the  bringing  of  such  actions."  But  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  coupons  outstanding,  the 
distance  of  many  of  the  holders  from  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  the  obstacles  that  the  State  had 
already  interposed  to  prevent  the  reception  of 
coupons,  the  court  declared  that  one  year  was  an 
unreasonably  short  period  of  limitation,  and  that 
the  statute  was  therefore  void.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia was  reversed. 

In  the  case  of  Hucless  ra.  Childrey,  which  was 
an  action  to  recover  damages  for  refusal  of  a  tax 
collector  to  receive  coupons  in  payment  of  a 
liquor  license,  the  court  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  United  States  District  Court.  The  Vir- 
ginia law  required  that  this  license  should  be 
paid  in  money,  and  the  court  held  that  this  does 
not  impair  the  contract  of  the  bondholders.  Li- 
censes for  liquor  selling,  it  says,  are  not  only  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  traffic  A 
State  may  for  this  purpose  impose  such  condi- 
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tions  as  it  may  deem  for  the  public  good.  It 
may  prohibit  the  sale  or  require  any  amount  of 
license.  It  could,  if  it  saw  nt.  requii*e  the  license 
to  be  paid  in  gold,  silver,  or  diamonds. 

The  State  also  won  the  case  of  Vashon  I's. 
Greenhow,  in  which  the  jmigment  of  the.  Vir- 
ginia Court  of  Appeals  was  affirmed.  The  ques- 
tion in  this  case  was  whether  the  school  tax  could 
be  paid  in  coupons. 

The  State  Constitution,  adopted  in  1860,  two 
years  prior  to  the  act  creating  the  bondholders' 
contract,  created  a  separate  school  fund,  which 
the  Legislature  was  directed  to  keep  intact.  To 
this  fund  all  sums  raised  for  public  schools  should 
go,  and  from  it  the  public  schools  should  be  sup^ 
ported.  The  court  held  that,  as  the  coupons 
were  useless  in  that  fund  for  carrying  on  the 
public  schools  according  to  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement, the  act  of  1871  making  the  coupons 
receivable  for  all  taxes  was  repugnant  to  that 
portion  of  the  Constitution  of  1869  relating  to 
the  school  fund,  and  void  to  the  extent  that  it 
attempted  to  make  the  coupons  receivable  for 
school  taxes. 

The  State  gained  by  these  two  decisions  much 
more  than  was  lost  in  the  other  cases.  The 
school  tax,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  amounted  to  $718,428.65,  or  one 
fourth  of  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  property.  The 
liquor-license  tax  aggregated  $284,709.73,  or  near- 
Iv  as  much  as  was  derived  from  all  other  licenses. 
Both  of  these  sums  must  now  be  paid  in  cash. 

For  several  months  after  these  decisions  no 
further  steps  were  taken  in  the  debt  controversy, 
but  later  in  the  year  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  assent  of  all  the  bondholders  to  certain  propo- 
sitions that  should  be  submitted  to  the  StAte  as 
a  basis  of  compromise.  These  negotiations  had 
not  fully  matured  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  reassessment  of  property  for  purposes  of 
State  taxation  was  made  this  year,  wnich  result- 
ed in  adding  to  the  taxable  list  the  sum  of  $24,- 
237,832.  This  will  add  about  $92,000  to  the  an- 
nual State  revenue.  The  total  valuation  of  the 
State  was  fixed  at  $290,432,232,  against  $266,- 
194,400  for  1889  and  $257,607,934.99  in  1885. 

LegislatiYe  Session. — The  regular  biennial 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  began 
early  in  December,  1889,  terminated  on  March  1. 
Early  in  the  session  ex-Lieut.-Gov.  John  E.  Mas- 
sey  was  chosen  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction vice  John  L.  Buchanan  resigned.  The 
legislation  upon  the  State  debt  question  is  con- 
sidered above. 

The  interests  of  farmers  were  protected  by  the 
passage  of  an  act  under  which  every  fertilizer 
company  is  required  to  pay  annually  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a  registration  fee 
of  $100,  and  to  file  a  statement  showing,  among 
other  things,  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  each  kind 
of  fertilizer  made  or  sold  by  the  company.  This 
analysis  shall  be  stamped  on  all  fertilizers  sold 
in  the  State.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
is  directed  to  procure  from  time  to  time  samples 
of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State,  to  cause  an  an- 
alysis to  ,be  made,  and  to  publish  such  analysis 
at  his  discretion.  Any  purchaser  of  fertilizers 
may  require  the  seller,  in  his  presence,  to  draw  t^ 
fair  sample  from  any  package,  which  shall  be 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  both  and  forwarded  to 
the  commissioner,  who  shajl  cause  an  analysis  to 
vou  XXX. — 54  A 


be  made  and  the  results  sent  to  both  parties.  If 
any  analysis  shall  fall  10  per  cent,  below  the 
guaranteed  analysis,  the  further  sale  of  such  fer- 
tilizer shall  be  forbidden,  and  the  purchaser,  if 
he  has  paid,  may  recover  the  purchase  money. 

A  law,  designed  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
meat  into  the  State,  was  passed  providing  that 
all  fresh  meat  which  has  been  slaughtered  100 
miles  or  more  from  the  place  where  it  is  offered  . 
for  sale  shall  be  first  inspected  by  local  inspect- 
ors and  pronounced  suitable  for  sale.  Sucq  in- 
spectors shall  be  paid  one  cent  for  every  pound 
of  meat  inspected  by  them.  A  fine  not  less  than 
$50  nor  more  than  $100  shall  be  imposed  upon 
persons  selling  in  violation  of  these  provisions. 

An  act  regarding  elections  provides  that  '*  the 
judges  of  election,  if  it  shall  appear  that  voters 
are  oeing  intimidated  or  coereea  from  any  source 
in  the  exercise  of  their  suffrage  by  bystanders 
about  the  polling  place,  or  that  voters  are  being 
hindered  or  tampered  with  in  anv  way  so  as  to 
prevent  the  casting  of  a  secret  ballot,  may  order 
such  person  or  persons  ...  to  cease  from  such 
action,  or  a  majority  of  them  may  order  the  ar- 
rest of  such  person  or  persons,"  ana  their  confine- 
ment in  jail  not  over  twenty-four  hours.  Upon 
later  trial  and  conviction  of  the  offense  named 
in  this  act  such  persons  shall  be -fined  not  less 
than  $100  nor  over  $500. 

Repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
obtain  from  the  State  of  Tennessee  a  revision  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  States  as  fixed 
iiiM803.  havmg  failed,  the  Legislature  this. year 
sought  to  force  a  new  agreement  by  repealing 
the  act  of  1803  by  which  the  boundary  had  been 
fixed  and  leaving  the  whole  question  open  tojiti- 
gation.  Virginia  claims  that  the  line  as  run  in 
1803,  by  reason  of  defective  instruments  and  in- 
competent surveyors,  is  several  miles  north  of 
the  true  line  of  latitude  36"*  30'  agreed  upon. 

The  sum  of  $85,000  was  appropriated  annually 
for  1890  and  1891  to  pt^nsion  Confederate  veter- 
ans, and  $38,290  for  arrears  of  pensions. 

So  much  of  the  law  regarding  the  Colored 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Petersburg, 
as  provides  for  its  government  by  six  colored 
persons  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  repealed,  and  the  Governor  was  given 
power  to  appoint  a  governing  board  of  eight  "  fit 
and  proper  persons."  The  object  of  this  legisla- 
tion became  apparent  when  the  Governor,  in 
March,  appointee  a  board  consisting  entirely  of 
white  persons. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

To  prevent  the  selling  or  fumifthin^  of  ci^rette« 
or  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  pistols,  dirks,  or  bowio 
knives,  to  minorB  under  sixteen  years  of  ago. 

Providing:  that  every  railroad  company  shall,  on 
three  days*  notice,  furnish  transportation  for  all  furra 
productft  delivered  at  a  depot  ot  such  company,  or 
shall  have  at  the  depot  eafe  storage  for  the  same,  and 
that  Aoid  company  shall  be  responsible  for  damn^ea 
resulting  from  failure  to  provide  eudi  transportation 
or  Htorage. 

Bequiring  the  chemist  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Ai^culture  to  analyze,  tVee  of  charfro,  Mim- 
ples  of  soil  sent  to  him  trom'  any  county,  and  to  rec- 
ommend what  class  of  fertilizer  each  sample  needs  for 
the  production  of  the  staple  crops. 

Providing  for  the  taxation  or  shares  of  bank  stock 
in  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  bank  is  located. 

Adding  the  19th  day  of  January  (6cn.  Robert  £. 
Lco'tt  birthday)  to  the  list  of  legal  holidays. 
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AUowinff  foreicfn  manufkctariDg  corporations  to 
hold  property  and  do  husiness  in  the  State. 

To  prohibit  the  loading  and  unloading  of  steamship 
and  steamboat  cargoes  on  Sunday. 

To  cancel  the  indebtedness  of  Emory  and  Henry 
College  to  the  State,  and  requiring  the  transter  to  the 
latter  of  certain  colle;re  property;. 

To  prohibit  the  employment  in  factories  of  females 
and  cnildren  under  fourteen  years  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  day. 

ConYention  of  Colored  Men.— A  conven- 
tion of  the  colored  people  of  the  State  was  called 
to  meet  at  Richmond  on  April  15,  at  which  about 
75  delegates  were  present.  The  condition  and 
needs  of  the  colored  race  were  discussed  during 
a  session  of  two  days,  and  the  following  among 
other  resolutions  were  adopted : 

We  recognize  that  the  fbture  prosperity  of  our  race 
depends  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  purity  of  our 
social  life ;  and  as  much  of  the  injustice  of  which  we 
now  complain  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  con- 
tempt in  which  we  are  held  by  reason  of  our  short- 
commgrt  in  this  direction,  we  would  press  upon  tho 
race  the  necessity  of  complete  reform  in  the  social  im- 
purities practiced  by  many  and  tacitly  counteuanced 
by  all. 

Wo  regard  the  defeat  of  the  Blair  educational  bill 


by  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  blow  at  popular  edn- 
oation  in  the  South. 

We  express  our  hearty  dissent  and  unqualified  dis- 
approval of  the  acts  of  the  pronent  Legislature  of  Vir- 
gmia  in  their  efforts  to  cripple  the  already  public  pro- 
visions for  negro  education  m  this  Commonwealth,  as 
is  evidenced  by  tlieir  election  to  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  man  who  has  openly 
declared  negix>  education  to  be  a  failure,  and  who  con- 
tends that  the  negroes,  though  the  laborera,  are  not 
real  tax  payers  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  condemn  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth, 
a  professed  believer  in  the  Christian  faith,  a  pre- 
tended humanitarian,  a  product  of  the  black  belt,  a 
Sutative  friend  of  the  negro,  yet  who  signs  a  bill  Fe- 
ncing the  appropriation  to  the  colored  normal  school, 
and  also  approves  the  measure  removing  colored  men 
as  trustees  of  the  said  school,  in  all  of  which  acts  the 
Governor  is  at  violence  with  his  former  professed 
friendship  for  the  negro. 

The  convention  appointed  a  State  executive 
committee,  which  was  empowered  to  appoint 
committees  for  each  congressional  district. 

Political. — There  was  no  election  for  State 
officers  during  the  year.  In  November  ten  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress  were  elected.  There 
was  no  Republican  opposition  in  six  of  the  dis- 
tricts. 
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WASHINGTON,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  Nov.  11,  1889;  area,  69,180 
square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  849,390.    Capital,  Oiympia. 

OoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  vear :  Governor,  Elisha  P.  Fer- 
ry, Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles 
E.  Laugh  ton ;  Secretary  of  State,  Allen  Weir ; 
Treasurer,  A.  A.  Lindsley ;  Auditor,  T.  M.  Reed ; 
Attorney-General,  W.  C.  Jones ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  R.  B.  Brvan;  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Lands,  W.  T.  frorrest ;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  T.  J.  Anders;  As- 
sociate Justices,  Elmore  Scott,  R.  O.  Dunbar,  T. 
L.  Stiles,  J.  P.  Hoyt. 

Finances.— The  receipts  of  the  Stat«  treas- 
ury from  Nov.  18, 1889  (the  date  on  which  the 
State  government  was  inaugurated)  to  Oct.  81, 
1890,  aggregated  $068,667.01,  the  disbursements 
for  the  same  period  were  $627,928.82,  and  there 
remained  a  balance  of  $85,738.19.  The  receipts 
of  the  general  fund  were  $607,419.58,  and  the 
disbursements  $608,274.92,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$4,144.66.  A  bonded  debt  was  created  this  year 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in 
February.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $300,000 
were  issued,  and  the  proceeds  were  used  to  retire 
the  Territorial  debt  assumed  by  the  State.  In 
addition  to  this  debt  there  was  outstanding  on 
Oct.  31  the  following  floating  indebtedness :  Gen- 
eral fund  warrants  unpaid  $284,658.81,  interest 
on  the  same  (estimated)  $5,076.60 ;  military  fund 
warrants  unpaid  $84,028.25,  interest  on  the  same 
(estimated)  $1,243.08;  the  toUl  floating  indebt- 
edness $275,006.24.  The  liabilities  of  the  State, 
bonded  and  floating,  on  Oct.  31,  therefore  amount- 
ed to  $575,006.24.  The  rate  of  State  taxation 
for  1890  was  3  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Popnlation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 


mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


Adam^ . . . . 
Asotin  . . . . 
Chehatis... 
Clallam.... 
Clarke . . . . 
Cotambia.. 
CowUtx.... 


Pnnklin 

Oarfield 

Island 

Jefferson 

KIne 

Kitsap 

KIttitass 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

L'noola   

Mason 

Okanogan 

Pacific 

Pleroe 

Ban  Joan 

8ka«lt 

Bkamania  . . . . 
Snohomish . . 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum. . 
Walla  Walla.. 
Whatcom.... 

Whitman 

Takima 


Total. 


1880. 

1890. 

2,098 

1,580 

981 

9.249 

m 

2,771 

5,490 

11.709 

7.108 

6,709 

2,068 

6,917 

8.161 

696 

... 

8,897 

1,087 

1,787 

1,712 

8,863 

ft,910 

69,989 

1,788 

4,624 

8,777 

4,0» 

M67 

2.600 

11,499 

9,312 

639 

2,826 

1,467 

t.64.'5 

4858 

8,819 

60,940 

948 

2,072 

a747 

m 

774 

1,887 

8,514 

4,262 

87.487 

1,245 

AMI 

8,270 

9,675 

1,598 

2,526 

8.716 

12,294 

8,187 

18,691 

7.014 

19,109 

2.811 

4,429 

75,116 

849,890 

2,096 
1,680 
8,828 
2,188 
6.219 
•894 
8,866 
8,161 

C96 
8,897 

700 
6.656 
67,079 
2,886 
8,777 
1,112 

9.312 
2,187 
1,467 
2,718 

47.621 
1.124 
8.747 
•85 
7,127 

88,225 
&096 

6,«e 

928 

8,508 
15.454 
12.(«5 

1,618 


274,874 


*  Decrease. 

County  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Washing- 
ton counties  for  1890  was  $1,170,637,  an  increase 
of  $966,253  in  ten  rears.  The  bonded  debt  was 
$451,000,  and  the  floating  debt  $719,637. 

LegislatlYe  Sessions. — The  first  session  of 
the  State  Legislature,  which  began  in  November, 
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1889,  was  not  concluded  until  March  28.  One 
of  its  important  results  was  the  enactment  of  a 
ballot-reform  law,  which  applies  to  all  elections 
for  public  officers,  except  school  and  irrigation 
district  officers  and  road  overseers.  All  ballots 
shall  be  printed  and  distributed  at  the  expense 
of  the  county,  except  in  case  of  municipal  elec- 
tions, when  the  expense  shall  be  borne  by  the  city 
or  town.  Candidates  for  office  nominated  other- 
wise than  by  party  conventions  or  primary  meet- 
ings, in  order  to  secure  a  place  upon  the  official 
ballot,  must  obtain  the  signatures  to  their  nom- 
ination papers  of  not  fewer  than  100  voters,  when 
the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  the  voters  of  the  entire 
State,  and  of  at  least  50  voters  in  other  cases, 
except  that  when  the  office  is  to  be  filled  b^  the 
voters  of  a  township,  precinct,  or  ward  the  signa- 
tures need  not  exceed  10.  In  municipal  elections 
the  municipal  clerk,  and  in  all  other  elections  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  shall 
prepare  the  official  ballots  and  cause  them  to  be 
distributed.  Each  ballot  shall  contain  the  name 
of  every  candidate,  and  the  names  shall  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  designation  of  the  office  in 
alphabetical  order  according  to  surnames,  ex- 
cept that  the  names  of  presidential  electors  be- 
longing to  the  same  party  shall  be  grouped  to- 
gether. The  voter  shall  indicate  his  choice  by 
marking  a  cross  before  or  after  the  name  of  the 
pei-son  for  whom  he  intends  to  vote.  He  may 
also  writ*  upon  the  ballot,  or  paste  over  thenam'e 
of  any  candidate,  the  name  of  any  person  for 
whom  he  wishes  to  vote.  He  may  nave  an  un- 
official sample  ballot  to  aid  him  in  making  his 
choice,  but  it  must  differ  in  form,  material,  and 
appearance  from  the  official  ballot. 

By  another  act,  a  system  of  registration  is 
provided  in  all  cities  and  towns  and  all  voting 
precincts,  having  a  voting  population  of  250  or 
more,  as  shown  by  the  vote  cast  at  the  preceding 
general  election.  A  law  for  the  government  of 
primary  elections  was  also  enacted,  but  its  pi*o- 
visions  are  not  compulsory. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
several  new  State  institutions,  A  Stat*  normal 
school  was  located  at  EUensburgh,  and  authority 
given  to  the  trustees  to  accept  ^ifts  of  land  and 
money  therefor,  but  no  appropnation  was  made. 
Another  normal  school  was  located  at  Cheney,  on 
condition  that  the  land  and  building  of  the  Ben- 
jamin P.  Cheney  Academy  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  State  for  the  use  of  such  sehool.  A  State 
university  was  established  at,  or  near  Seattle,  and 
the  sum  of  $10,000  appropriated  therefor.  This 
institution  is  entitled  to  hold  as  a  permanent 
fund  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  university  lands 
granted  to  the  State  by  the  United  States.  An 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college  was  estab- 
lished, provision  made  for  its  government,  and 
the  sum  of  $5,000  appropriated  therefor.  The 
question  of  its  location  was  left  with  a  commis- 
sion. A  State  reform  school  was  also  established 
and  $25,000  appropriated  for  land  and  buildings 
its  location  being  left  to  commissioners.  Provis- 
ion was  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
soldiers'  home,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  ap- 
propriated therefor,  the  trustees  being  authorized 
to  select  a  site.  The  sum  of  $100,000  was  appro- 
priated to  complete  the  State  Insane  Asylum  at 
Medical  Lake,  and  $40,000  to  complete  the  build- 
ing for  the  School  for  Defective  Youth. 


A  new  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes  was  passed,  as  well  as  a  new  law  for  the 
government  of  the  public  schools. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow  : 

A uthorizin;?  judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  regularly 
ordained  niinisterB  and  priests,  and  juBticfts  of  tiie 
peace  to  solemnize  marriage. 

To  prevent  deception  in  dairy  products. 

For  the  preservation  of  ]aTge  game.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawhil  to  hunt  or  chase  deer  with  dogs,  to  hunt  deer, 
mule  deer,  caribou,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  or  goats  for 
their  hides  or  horns,  or  to  hunt  or  kill  ror  sale  deer, 
mule  deer,  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  goats,  or  elk  after 
Jan.  1  or  before  l>ec.  1. 

For  the  protection  of  food  fishes. 

£mjK>werinfir  cities  and  towns  organized  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  extend  their  credit  and 
luna  their  indebtedness  for  general  municipal  pur- 
poses. 

Creating  the  olfioe  of  State  geologist. 

Requiring  the  employers  of  temale  help  in  stores, 
offices,  or  schools  to  provide  seats  for  such  help. 

To  protect  the  title  of  the  owners  of  floating  logs, 
timber,  and  lumber. 

Granting  to  railroad  corporations  the  right  to  bridge 
the  navigable  streams  of  tnis  State. 

To  provide  for  the  compulsory  education  of  defect- 
ive youth  at  the  State  school  for  such  children. 

Creating  a  mining  bureau. 

Authonzlnff  railroad  corporations  to  acquire,  own, 
negotiate,  sell,  and  guarantee  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
corporations  oiganized  tor  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
arid  land,  and  authorizing  such  railroad  corporations 
to  build,  own,  and  operate  irrigating  ditches. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  fish  commis* 
sioner. 

Debignating  William  Lair  Hill  to  compile,  rear- 
raoffe,  and  annotate  the  laws.  The  code  is  to  oontdn 
the  laws  of  1S81  and  those  passed  at  the  session  since, 
including  the  session  of  1891. 

To  punish  persons  fraudulently  selling  mines  or 
mining  claims. 

To  secure  creditors  a  just  division  of  the  estates  of 
debtors  who  assign  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  This 
act  provides  that  no  seneral  assigiAent  shall  be  valid 
unless  made  for  the  benefit  of  aU  creditors  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  their  respective  claims. 

To  provide  for  the  oiganization,  maintenance,  and 
discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  State. 

To  create  a  board  of  harbor  line  commissioners. 

On  Aug.  25  Gov.  Ferry  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
meet  on  Sept.  3,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  a 
new  legislative-apportionment  law  based  upon 
the  national  census  of  1890.  An  apportionment 
bill  was  introduced  at  this  session  providing  for 
the  election  of  34  Senators  and  78  Representa- 
tives. After  much  debate  this  bill  was  adopted 
by  both  Houses  and  received  the  approval  oi  the 
Governor.    The  session  adjourned  on  Sept.  11. 

Edacatlon. — During  the  school  year  ending 
in  1890,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  was  55,964.  This  was  only  62  per 
cent,  of  the  total  school  population.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  only  67  per  cent,  of  the 
number'en rolled,  and  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal school  population.  The  value  of  school  prop- 
erty in  the  State  is  estimated  at  $2,000,359.11. 
During  the  year  146  new  school  buildings  were 
erected.  The  total  amount  expended  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  including  the  compensation  of 
county  superintendents  and  the  expense  of  the 
teachers'  institutes,  was  $963,890.22. 

Of  the  various  educational  institutions  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  this  year,  only  one,  the 
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Cheney  Normal  School,  which  had  25  pupils  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  has  been  opened. 

Charities. — At  the  Steilacoom  Insane  Asvlum 
there  were  303  patients  on  Oct.  1, 1880 ;  258  pa- 
tients were  admitted  during  the  year  following, 
and  183  discharged,  leaving  878  patients  in  the 
asylum  on  Sept.  30, 1890.  The  total  cost  of  main- 
taining the  institution  for  the  year  was  $64, 
018.87,  including  improvements.  The  Insane 
Asylum  at  Medical  Lake,  in  eastern  Washing- 
ton, is  not  yet  ready  for  patients,  but  the  build- 
ings will  be  completed  early  in  1891.  Buildings 
for  the  State  School  for  defective  Youth  were 
also  in  course  of  construction.  Under  the  act 
of  the  first  State  Legislature  approved  March 
26,  the  trustees  of  the  State  Soldiers'  Home,  es- 
tablished by  that  act,  have  located  the  institu- 
tion at  Orting.  in  Pierce  County,  and  accepted  a 
gift  of  185  acres  of  land  therefor. 

Prisons,— On  Sept.  30  there  were  262  prison- 
ers in  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Walla  Walla. 
Although  about  half  of  these  were  regularly  em- 
ployed, and  the  profits  from  their  labor  were  con- 
siderable, especially  in  brick  making,  the  cost  to 
the  State  for  the  year  was  over  41  cents  a  day  for 
each  convict  in  excess  of  his  earnings. 

Under  the  act  of  the  first  State  Legislature 
establishing  a  State  reform  school,  the  trustees 
have  purchased  50  acres  near  Chehalis,  in  Lewis 
County,  and  procured  the  erection  of  build- 
ings that  will  accommodate  100  inmates.  These 
buildings  were  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year 
at  a  cost  of  $23,904.78,  the  appropriation  being 
$25,000. 

Coal.— The  coal  output  of  Washington  for 
1890  is  estimated  at  1,349,773  tons,  against  911,- 
627  tons  in  1889. 

Politieal.— On  Aug.  28  a  State  convention 
of  the  Democratic  party  met  at  Seattle  and  nom- 
inated Thomas  Carroll  for  member  of  Congress. 
A  platform  was  adopted  which  demands  the  free 
comage  of  silver,  the  continuation  of  the  Chi- 
nese exclusion  acts,  preference  for  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  giving  employment  in  public 
works,  eight  hours  as  a  day's  labor  on  such 
works,  the  setting  aside  as  Labor  Day  of  the  first 
Monday  in  September;  opposes  laws  that  dis- 
courage agriculture,  asks  for  legislation  against 
trusts,  ana  demands  that  all  Government  officers 
be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Seattle  on  Sept.  5.  It  renominated  Congre^- 
man  John  L.  Wilson,  and  adopted  a  platform 
containing  the  following : 

We  recommond  that  a  liberal  portion  of  the  income 
from  the  public  lands  deeded  to  the  State  tor  educa- 
tional purpofles  be  devoted  to  the  better  instruction 
of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schoolg  in  the  useful  arts, 
and  that  a  free  school  of  technology  be  established  as 
soon  as  may  be. 

We  demand  the  forfeiture  of  all  unearned  land 
j?rants  and  their  restoration  to  the  public  domain 
for  homesteod  only. 

We  deniand  that  all  Indians  to  whom  the  Govom- 
mont  has  patented  lands  in  severalty  shall  be  enabled 
to  disj>080  of  them  at  will. 

We  insist  that  the  equitable  claims  of  old  settlers 
on  account  of  Indian  depredations  be  adjusted  and 
promptly  paid. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  compilation, 
printing,  and  free  distribution  by  the  State  of  text- 
books for  our  public  schools. 


Wo  protest  a^inst  the  indiscriminate  immigration 
or  importation  of  ignorant,  pauper,  or  criminal  classes 
from  any  country,  and  we  demand  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  not  only  of  restrictive  Chinese  iramijH'a- 
tion  laws,  but  of  laws  which  will  exclude  all  who  come 
to  lessen  the  dignity  of  labor,  or  are  by  nature,  edu- 
cation, or  inclination  undeserving  of  the  rights  we 
ourselves  enjoy. 

We  favor  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  permit  the  selection  of  United 
States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  electors  of  the 
State. 

The  Prohibition  party  in  State  convention 
nominated  Robert  Abernathy  as  its  congres- 
sional candidate.  At  the  election  in  November 
the  Republican  nominee  was  elected  by  a  re- 
duced majority,  the  vote  being  as  follows :  Wil- 
son, 29,158;  Carroll,  22,831 ;  Abernathy,  2,819. 
At  this  election  the  jpeople  also  voted  for  a  per- 
manent location  of  the  State  capital,  their  choice 
being  restricted  to  the  cities  of  Olympia,  Ellens- 
burgh,  and  North  Yakima.  Olympia  received 
37,418  votes,  EUensburgh  7,722,  ana  North  Ya- 
kima 6,276.  A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  be- 
ing in  favor  of  Olynnmia,  that  city  became  the 
germanent  capital.  Seventeen  members  of  the 
tate  Senate  and  the  entire  Lower  House  of  the 
Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same  time.  Of 
the  Senators,  the  Republicans  elected  14,  and  the 
Democrats  8.  To  the  Lower  House  61  Republi- 
cans and  17  Democrats  were  elected. 

WEST  INDIES.  See  Cuba,  Hatti,  Santo 
DoMiNOO,  and  under  Colonies  in  Dknmark, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Netherlands. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  ad- 
mitted  to  the  Union  June  19, 1868 ;  area,  24.780 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  each 
decennial  census  since  admission,  was  442,014  in 
1870;  618,457  in  1880;  and  762,794  in  1890. 
Capital,  Charleston. 

OoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  A.  B.  Flem- 
ing, Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  & 
Walker,  succeeded  by  William  A.  Ohley ;  Treas- 
urer, William  G.  Thompson;  Auditor,  Patrick 
F.  Duffey;  Attorney-General,  Alfred  Caldwell; 
Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Benjamin  S. 
Morgan;  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals,  Adam  C.  Snyder,  succeeded  by  Daniel 
B.  Lucas ;  Judges,  Henry  Brannon,  J.  W.  Eng- 
lish, and  H.  A.  Holt. 

Finances.— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  SepL 
80, 1889,  the  State  treasury  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Balance  in  all  funds  on  Oct  1, 1888,  $887,- 
737.56:  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the 
year  ensuing,  $1,158,587.60;  expenditures  for  all 
purposes  durin&:  the  rear,  $1,210,568.94;  balance 
in  all  funds  on^Sept'SO,  1889,  $285,705.22.  The 
balance  in  the  State  fund  was  $41,731.22,  in  the 
general  school  fund  $240,928.15,  and  in  the 
school  fund  $3,045.85.  For  the  year  ending 
Sept.  80, 1890,  the  corresponding  statement  is  as 
follows:  Balance  in  all  funds  on  Oct.  1,  1889, 
$285,705.22 ;  total  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing, 
$1,206,418.36;  total  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$1,040,542.75 ;  balance  in  all  funds  on  Sept.  30. 
1890,  $451 ,580.83.  The  balance  in  the  State  fund 
was  $127,532.13,  in  the  general  school  fund 
$292,476.39,  and  in  the  school  fund  $81,572.31. 

There  is  no  permanent  State  debt,  but  the 
St-ate  has  borrowed  from  time  to  time  various 
sums  from  its  irreducible  school  fund  to  meet 
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casual  deficiencies  of  revenue.  On  Sept.  30, 
1890,  the  sums  so  borrowed  and  not  repaid 
amounted  to  $184,511.48.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  this  debt  had  been  reduced  by  pajrments  to 
$101,170,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  balance 
will  be  wiped  out  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the 
State  for  1890  was  $187,165,353,  an  increase  of 
about  $8,000,000  in  two  vears.  The  value  of 
railroad  property  for  1890,  included  in  these 
figures,  was  $17,237,766.61.  an  increase  of  $1,- 
700,000  in  two  years.  The  rate  of  State  taxa- 
tion is  35  cents  on  each  $100. 

County  Debt8.--The  total  debt  of  West  Vir- 
ginia counties  for  1890  was  $1,028,887,  an  in- 
crease of  $431,107  in  ten  years.  The  bonded 
debt  was  $895,162,  the  floating  debt  $128,725. 

Fopalation. — The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


OOUNTIKS. 

1880. 

1890. 

lucntm. 

Rarboar 

Berkeley 

n,8T0 

iijm 

5,824 

9,787 

6,018 

18,744 

6,072 

8,400 

10,652 

11,560 

7.108 

5.542 

15,060 

10,866 

4,882 

6,794 

20,181 

16,812 

15,005 

82,466 

18,269 

8,789 

7.829 

8,074 

17,198 

18,840 

22,298 

7,467 

8,6)10 

14,985 

11,501 

5,7n 

7,228 

87.457 

8,022 

61256 

5.591 

19.091 

11,876 

7,867 

8,102 

ia474 

12,184 

9,088 

11.455 

8,161 

11,078 

10,249 

14,789 

8.207 

18,896 

7,104 

26,006 

4,822 

12,702 

18,703 

6,886 

18,928 

6,660 

28.596 

8,155 

4,669 

12,188 

20,542 

9,746 

6,802 

18,084 

11,419 

6,414 

7,667 

21^19 

19,021 

15j:>58 

42,766 

1N696 

11,246 

11,101 

7,800 

20,721 

20,786 

22,868 

16,002 

12,066 

15,706 

12.429 

6,744 

9,809 

41,557 

8,711 

7,589 

6,814 

20,856 

14,842 

9,597 

11,683 

16,621 

16,808 

18,117 

12,147 

6,469 

11,962 

12,714 

18,652 

4,788 

16,841 

9,411 

28,612 

6.247 

882 
1,822 

Boone 

1,061 
4,141 

Brooke 

647 

Cabell 

9.851 

Calhoun 

Clay 

2088 
1,199 

I>oddrldge 

1,681 

Fayetie 

8.082 

Glkner 

2,e88 

Oraot       

1,260 

Greenbrier 

2,974 
1,068 

Hampshire 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison          

1,682 

778 

1,789 

Jackson 

Jeflferson  

2,709 
548 

Kanawha 

10,290 

Lewis 

2,626 

Lincoln 

I/)ggn 

2,607 
8,n2 

McDowell 

4,226 

Marion 

Marshall. 

8,628 

1,896 

Mason 

570 

Mercer 

a6-S6 

Mineral 

MononiTfllia 

8,465 
720 

Monroe , 

928 

Moremn     t  , ,  - , 

967 

Nicholas 

2,036 

Ohio 

4,100 

689 

Pleasants 

1,288 
1,228 

Pocahontas .     ....     *..... 

Preston 

1.264 

Putnam    ................ 

2,967 

Balelffh 

Kandolph 

2,280 
8!581 

Ritchie 

8,147 

Rnane-.           t,-.^ 

8,119 

Summers 

4,084 

Taylor 

692 

Tucker 

8,808 

^ler.  

899 

Upshur 

2,466 

"Way  ne 

8,918 

Webster. 

Wetael 

1,576 
2.945 

Wirt 

2,807 

Wood 

8.606 

Wyoming 

1,926 

Total 

618,467 

762,794 

144,887 

The  population  for  1890  bv  races  is  as  follows : 
White,  729,262;  colored,  33,508;  Chinese,  16; 
Indians,  8. 


Legrislatiye  Sesgion.— A  special  session  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  met  at  Charleston  on 
Jan.  15,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  Gov.  Wilson 
in  December.  The  call  specified  37  subjects  for 
legislation,  only  a  few  of  which  were  considered. 
The  most  important  duty  of  the  session  was  to 
determine  the  contested  election  between  A.  B. 
Fleming  and  Nathan  Goff  for  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. Two  report*?  were  presented  by  the  in- 
vestigating committee  appointed  at  the  preced- 
ing session  —  a  majority  report  in  favor  of 
Fleming,  signed  by  the  Democratic  members, 
and  a  minority  report  in  favor  of  Goff,  signed 
by  the  Republican  members  (see  '*  Annual 
Cyclopaedia*^  for  1889,  page  824).  Exhaustive 
arguments  were  made  before  the  Assembly  in 
support  of  each  report,  Gen.  Goff  appearing 
among  othei's  in  his  own  behalf.  When  tne  vote 
was  taken,  the  legislators  divided  on  strict  party 
lines,  and  by  a  vote  of  43  to  40  Fleming  was  de- 
clared elected. 

Growing  out  of  the  charges  of  bribery  and 
fraud  made  by  each  party  during  this  contest, 
an  act  was  passed  designed  to  insure  purer  elec- 
tions. It  was  made  an  offense  for  any  candidate, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  loan,  pay,  give,  or 
promise  to  loan,  pay,  or  give,  any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  to  any  delegate,  or  to  furnish  or 
pay  the  transportation  or  expenses  of  any  dele- 

SEi,te  to  any  convention  in  order  to  obtain  or  in- 
uence  his  vote,  or  to  loan,  give,  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  offer  or  promise  to  loan  or  give,  any 
money  or  anything  of  value  to  any  elector,  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  or  retaining  his  vote, 
or  to  induce  him  to  labor  or  refrain  from  labor- 
ing for  such  candidate,  or  to  refrain  from  labor- 
ing for  any  other  candidate,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  unduly  influencing  voters  in  any  way.  it  is 
made  an  offense  for  any  person  to  hire  any  per- 
son to  work  for  the  nomination  of  any  person  to 
office  or  for  the  selection  of  any  delegate  to  be 
chosen  at  any  party  caucus  or  convention,  or  to 
hire  any  person  to  work  at  the  polls  on  election 
day  for  any  candidate.  Any  use  of  money  by 
any  person,  or  any  promise  of  money,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  choice  of  electors  or  to 
induce  them  to  remain  away  from  the  polls  is 
made  unlawful.  A  severe  penalty  is  imposed 
upon  unauthorized  persons  w^lio  tamper  in  any 
way  with  the  ballot  bonces  during  or  after  any 
election  or  with  any  packages  or  receptacles  con- 
taining ballots  duly  cast  at  any  election,  or  with 
any  tally  sheet,  poll  hook,  or  election  returns. 
An  Australian  ballot  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but 
failed  in  the  House.  Other  acts  of  the  session, 
which  adjourned  on  Feb.  26,  were  as  follow : 

Providinff  that  where  the  line  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany has  been  constructed  through  anv  county  or 
counties  wholly  by  subecription  of  sucn  county  or 
counties  to  its  capital  stock,  such  railroad  company 
shall  not  sell  or  convey  its  franchise  to  any  other  com- 
pany without  the  consent  of  the  county  court  of  the 
county  or  counties  throu^rh  which  the  line  has  been 
so  constructed. 

Amending  the  p^ame  law. 

Providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  bound- 
ary between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  by  arbitra- 
tors. 

Education. — For  the  school  year  ending  in 
1890,  the  following  public-school  statistics  are 
reported  by  the  State  Superintendent:  School 
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population,  266,330;  average  daily  attendance, 
121,700;  number  of  teachers  employed,  5,401; 
amount  of  teachers*  salaries,  $832,961.52;  whole 
number  of  school-houses,  4,814;  value  of  school 
property,  $2,483,528;  irreducible  school  fund, 
$620,011.48;  general  school  fund,  $300,431.23; 
total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the 
year,  $1,293,164.08. 

The  State  University  is  reported  to  be  prosper- 
ous. There  was  an  attendance  of  208  students 
during  the  school  year  1889-*90.  The  annual 
cost  to  the  State  for  its  maintenance  is  about 
$50,000. 

Charities.— At  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane there  were  879  patients  on  Sept.  80.  For 
the  year  ending  on  that  day  233  patients  were 
admitted  to  the  institution,  86  died,  and  62  were 
discharged  as  cured.  The  daily  average  was  876. 
The  regular  annual  expenses  are  about  $120,000. 
The  second  hospital  for  the  insane,  for  which 
buildings  have  been  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, needs  an  appropriation  of  about  $25,000. 

Reform  School. — This  useful  institution 
was  opened  in  July,  and  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember had  received  15  inmat>es.  An  annual 
appropriation  of  $15,000  is  needed  for  it. 

Coal.— In  1880  the  State  produced  1,558,000 
short  tons  of  coal,  while  in  1890  the  production 
approximated  5,359,000  tons,  an  increase  of  285 
per  cent.  In  1880  comparatively  no  coke  was 
produced ;  so  small  was  the  quantity  that  there 
IS  no  estimate.  In  1888  the  coke  product  was 
516,981  tons;  in  1889  it  was  665,193  tons,  and  in 
1890  it  approximated  1,000,000  tons.  The  State 
has  advanced  since  1880  from  seventh  to  fourth 
rank  among  the  coal-producing  States  of  the 
Union,  and  attained  to  second  rank  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coke. 

Political.— A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
half  of  the  State  Senators,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  were  to  be  chosen  at 
the  November  election.  On  Aug.  13  a  State 
convention  of  the  Democratic  party  met  at 
Grafton  and  nominated  Judge  Daniel  B.  Lucas 
for  the  judicial  office.  The  platform  includes 
the  following : 

We  favor  continued  efforts  for  ballot  reform  and 
purity  of  elections,  and  we  commend  the  Democrats 
of  our  last  Legislature  for  their  united  and  earnest 
efforts  in  favor  of  ballot  retbru,  in  spito  of  the  suc- 
cessful opposition  of  the  Republicans. 

At  the  election  held  in  this  State  on  Nov.  6, 
1888,  great  frauds  were  oommitted  upon  the  ballot  by 
the  Republican  partv,  and  in  order  to  establish  the 
will  of^a  majority  ot  the  honest  and  legal  voters  at 
said  election,  the  expense  of  a  contest  for  the  office  of 
Governor  was  made  neoes^sary,  and  we  oommend  the 
action  of  our  State  Executive  Committee  in  instituting 
and  carrying  to  a  successful  termination  the  contest 
tor  that  office. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Mar- 
tinsburg  on  Aug.  20  and  nominated  P.  M.  Rey- 
nolds as  its  judicial  candidate.  The  platform 
discusses  local  issues  as  follows : 

We  favor  the  adoption  of  such  a  votinsr  svstem  as 
shall  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise. 

We  arrai^  the  Democracy  of  West  Virginia  for  a 
scries  ot*  crimes  against  the  liberties  of  the  people 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country.  We 
charge  Uiem  with  deliberately  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  in  refusing  to  open  and  publish  the 
returns  for  Governor  in  the  Tate  election. 


We  charge  them  with  criminal  disregard  of  ibe 
wishes  of  tne  voters  of  this  State  as  expressed  in 
their  choice  of  Governor  at  that  election,  by  which 
action  the  rightftilly  and  legally  elected  chief  maci>- 
trate  was  deprived  of  iiis  office,  and  a  man  who  was 
not  elected  and  who  is  not  the  choice  of  the  people 
was  installed  in  the  position.  And  this  the  Demo- 
cratic party  accomplished  at  enormous  cost  to  the  tax 
payers  of  West  Viri^nia. 

We  charge  them  with  the  attempted  theft  of  three 
seats  in  the  United  States  House  of  Reprefientativea, 
with  the  aid  of  a  subservient  tool  wielded  by  des- 
perate political  tricksters,  and  by  means  of  theft  and 
bribery,  infamous  subterhiges,  and  disregaid  of  the 
decisions  of  courts  and  ouier  properly  constituted 
legal  bodies,  certif  cates  were  awaitied  to  three  de- 
feated condidflteB. 

The  Prohibitionists  placed  a  judicial  candidate 
in  the  field  in  the  person  of  D.  D.  Johnson.  At 
the  election,  which  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  ticket,  the  following  vote  was  cast : 
Lucas,  78.534;  Reynolds,  70,197;  Johnson,  888. 
Of  the  13  State  Senators  elected,  10  were  Demo- 
crats and  3  Republicans.  The  13  hold-over  Sen- 
ators were  divided  politically  as  follow :  Repub- 
licans 7,  Democrats  6.  The  Democrats  elected 
44  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the 
Republicans  21.  Four  Democratic  members  of 
Congress  were  elected. 

WISCONSIN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  May  29,  1848;  area,  66,040  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  each  decen- 
nial census  since  admission,  was  305,391  in  1850; 
775,881  in  1860;  1,054.670  in  1870;  1,815,497  in 
1880;  and  1,686,880  in  1890.    Capital,  Madison. 

GoTemment— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William 
D.  Hoard,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Geor^  W.  Ryland ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ernst 
G.  Timme ;  Treasurer,  Henry  B.  Harshaw ;  At- 
torney-General, Charles  E.  Estabrook  ;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools.  Jesse  B.  Thayer; 
Railroad  Commissioner,  Atley  Peterson ;  Insur- 
ance Commissioner,  Philip  Cheek,  Jr.;  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Orsamus  Cole; 
Associate  Justices,  Harlow  S.  Ortx)n,  John  B, 
Cassoday,  William  P.  Lyon,  and  David  Taylor. 

Finanees. — The  balance  in  thegeneral  fund 
of  the  State  treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1889,  was  $271.- 
542.63 ;  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing 
were  $2.195,716.13 ;  the  total  disbursements  were 
12.121.363.73;  and  there  remained  a  balance  of 
$345,895.03  on  Sept.  30, 1890.  The  receipts  were 
derived  from  the  following  sources:  Prom  tax- 
es on  property,  $1,012,867 ;  from  fire  and  life 
insurance  companies,  $89,017.07;  from  railway 
companies,  $1,008,559.04;  from  telegraph  com- 
panies, $7,775.77;  from  official  fees,  $31,335.55; 
irom  miscellaneous  sources,  $46,161.70. 

The  treasury  statement,  covering  the  general 
fund  and  all  other  funds  for  the  year  is  as  fol- 
lows: Balance  on  Oct.  1,  1889,  $798,800;  re- 
ceipts for  the  year,  $3,742,936;  disbursements, 
$3,603,079  ;  balance  on  Sept.  30,  1890,  in  all 
funds,  $938,657.  Of  this  balance  the  general 
fund,  as  above  stated,  had  $345,895.03,  the 
School  fund  $394,777.14,  the  Normal  School 
fund  $126,091.05,  and  the  remainder  was  di- 
vided among  numerous  minor  funds. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  which  was  cre- 
ated durinc;  the  civil  war,  now  consists  entirely 
of  certificates  of  indebtedness  held  by  the  van- 
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ous  permanent  trust  funds  of  the  State  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  in  the  following  propor- 
tions :  School  fund,  $1,563,700 ;  iJormal  School 
fund,  1515,700;  University  fund,  $111,000;  Ag- 
ricultural College  fund,  $60,000;  total  debt, 
$2,250,400. 

Population.— The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  for  1880 : 


Adams 

A&hland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown . 

Bu  Alio 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa . . . . 

Clark 

Colnmbla 

Crawford 

Dane 

DudK«   

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Ean  Claire 

Fl(«ence 

Fond  da  Lac. 
Forrest. 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake  . . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jnnean 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee. . . . 

La  Crossio 

Lafayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . . . 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee . . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie. . . . 

Ozaukee 

PepiJi 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portsge 

Price 

Rac'ne 

Bichland 

Book 

8aint  Croix. . . 

8aak 

Sawyer. 

Shawano 

8hf  boygan. . . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau  . 

Vernon 

Walworth . . . . 

Washburn 

Washington . . 
Waukesba.... 
Waupaca.  ... 
Waushara.. .. 
Winnebago. . . 
Wood 


Total.. 


1880. 

1890. 

6,741 

6,889 

1,569 

20,068 

7,024 

15,416 

6«4 

7,890 

84,078 

89,164 

ia,628 

16,997 

R.140 

4,898 

16,689 

16,689 

15,491 

25,148 

10,715 

17,708 

28,065 

28,850 

15,644 

1^987 

58,288 

60,578 

46,981 

44,984 

11,646 

16,682 

665 

18,468 

16,&17 

22.664 

19,998 

80,678 



2,604 

46,869 

44088 



1,012 

87,S52 

86,661 

21,729 

22,782 

14,488 

15,168 

28,628 

22,117 

18,286 

16.797 

82,166 

88,680 

16,682 

17,121 

18,660 

15,681 

16,807 

16,158 

27.078 

88,601 

21.279 

20,265 

686 

9,466 

2,011 

12,008 

87,605 

87,881 

17,121 

80,869 

8,929 

20,804 

8,908 

9,676 

-  188,687 

286,101 

21,607 

28.211 

9,848 

15,009 



6.010 

251,716 

88,690 

15,461 

14,948 

6.226 

6,982 

17,744 

20386 

10.018 

12,968 

17,781 

24,798 

786 

^25S 

80.922 

86.268 

18,174 

19,121 

88,8iJ8 

48,220 

18,956 

28,189 

28,729 

80,676 



1,977 

10,871 

19,286 

84,206 

42,489 

2.811 

6.781 

17,189 

18,920 

28,286 

26,111 

26,249 

27.860 



2,926 

28,442 

22,761 

28,957 

88,270 

20,956 

26,794 

12,687 

18,507 

42,740 

50.(t97 

8,981 

18,127 

1,815,497 

1,686,880 

148 
18,604 
S,899 
6,826 
.  6,086 
469 
1,268 

9,662 
6,998 

286 

848 

6345 

♦947 

4,087 

12,818 

6,847 

10,680 

2,604 

•2,771 

1,012 

•1,201 

1,008 

680 
♦1,611 
2,612 
1,874 
1,589 
2,081 

844 

11,728 

•  1,014 

a780 

9.997 

826 
18.248 
11375 

768 
97.664 
l,4t04 
6,161 
6,010 
9,974 
♦618 

706 
2,641 
2.960 
7,067 
4,478 
6,fl46 

947 
4397 
il88 
1,846 
1,977 
8,b66 
8,288 
4,420 
1,781 
1,876 
1,611 
2,926 
•691 
43I8 


7,867 
9,146 

871388 


•  Decrease. 


AsseHsments.  —  The   assessed    valuation   of 
property  in  the  State,  as  equalized  in  1890  by 


the  State  board,  was  |592,890.719,  of  which  the 
value  of  personal  property  was  f  128,108,482,  of 
city  and  village  lots  f  161,172,862,  and  of  other 
realtv  $303,609,875.  The  assessment  of  per- 
sonal property  includes  488,245  horses,  valued 
at  117,405,893;  1,400,922  cattle,  valued  at  |18,- 
819,786;  6,985  mules,  valued  at  |199,544;  817.- 
125  sheep,  valued  at  |1,147,289 ;  668,751  swine, 
valued  at  |1,552,886.  The  rate  of  State  taxa- 
tion for  the  year  was  15*4  cents. 

County  Debts.— For  1890  the  total  debt  of 
Wisconsin  counties  was  $1,681,256,  a  decrease 
of  $610,998  in  ten  vears.  All  of  this  total,  ex- 
cept $66,078,  is  a  bonded  debt.  One  third  of 
the  counties  have  no  debt 

Edneation. — The  report  of  public  schools  for 
the  year  ending  in  1890  is  as  follows:  School 
population  between  four  and  twenty  years,  592,- 
755 ;  between  seven  and  fourteen  years,  294,950 ; 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
850,842;  teachers  employed^male  2,888,  female 
9,649 :  average  monthly  wages  outside  of  the  large 
cities— male  teachers  $43.50,  female  teachers 
$29;  number  of  school-houses,  6,470.  Including 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  normal  schools,  the 
State  University,  and  other  expenses,  the  total 
cost  of  maintaining  all  public  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  was  $4,258,468.51. 

Early  in  the  year  the  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  the  Bible  could  not  be  lawfully  read 
in  the  public  schools,  and  in  November  the 
people  by  their  ballots  decided  that  the  Bennett 
law  of  1889,  compelling  attendance  upon  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  requiring  instruction  therein  to 
be  given  in  the  English  lan^iage,  should  be 
erased  from  the  statute  book.  The  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  rendered  on  March  19  in  the 
case  of  Weiss  vs,  the  Edgerton  School  Board, 
and  contained  the  following : 

Some  of  the  moAt  valuable  instruction  a  person  can 
receive  may  be  derived  from  reading  alone,  without  aoy 
comment  or  exf^ition  of  the  question  ;  therefore  the 
(question  seems  to  narrow  down  to  this :  Is  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  not  merely  of  selected 
passa^s  therefrom,  but  the  whole  of  it,  sectarian  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  in  view  of  the  facts  already 
mentioned  that  tne^ibleoontainfi  numeroui^  doctrinal 
passages,  upon  some  of  which  the  peculiar  creed  of 
almost  every  religious  sect  is  ba^ed.  and  that  such  pas- 
sages may  reasonablv  be  understood  to  inculcate  the 
doctrines  predicateif  upon  them.  An  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  question  seems  unavoidable.  Any  pupil 
of  ordinary  intelligence  who  listens  to  the  reading  of 
doctrinal  portions  of  tlie  Bible  will  be  more  or  less  in- 
structed thereby  in  the  doctrines  of  the  divinitv  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
the  authority  of  the  priestnood,  the  binding  force  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  many  other  con- 
flicting sectarian  doctrines. 

The  Bennett  law  was  first  attacked  by  the  Lu- 
therans and  Catholics,  who  saw  in  it  an  attempt 
to  destroy  parochial  schools.  Their  complaints 
were  taken  up  by  the  Democratic  party,  which 
made  the  repeal  of  the  law  one  of  its  platform 
principles,  and  the  merits  of  the  question  there- 
upon bedime  linked  with  considerations  of  party 
policy.  The  law  was  the  leading  topic  of  discus- 
sion in  the  canvass,  and  educational  and  sec- 
tarian questions  were  considered  by  the  people 
throughout  the  State  as  never  before.  The  re- 
sult of  the  controversy  was  a  defeat  for  the  sup- 
porters of  the  law 
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Insane. — At  the  State  and  county  insane  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  the  population  on  Dec.  1 
was  as  follows :  State  Hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, 533;  Northern  Hospital,  608;  Milwaukee 
Hospital,  243 ;  Brown  Counts  Asylum,  92;  Co- 
lumbia, 53:  Dane,  100;  Dodge,  87;  Fond  du 
Lac,  105;  Grant,  103;  Green,  71;  Iowa,  100; 
Jefferson,  100;  La  Crosse,  102;  Manitowoc,  90; 
Milwaukee,  121;  OutaQ;amie,  93;  Racine,  75; 
Rock,  77;  Sauk,  51;  Sheboygan,  83;  Vernon, 
100 ;  Walworth,  71 ;  Winnebago,  70 ;  total,  8,131, 
In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  State  hos- 
pitals, the  State  also  gives  aid  to  county  asylums. 

State  Prison.— Conceriring  prison  labor,  the 
governing  board  of  this  institution  says :  "  Dur- 
mg  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1890,  the  number  of 
convicts  daily  employed  on  contract  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  was  64-26  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  in  the  prison,  and  the  earning 
of  the  convicts  for  the  year  was  $60^220.10. 
The  board  is  convinced  that  any  change  from 
this  method  of  employing  the  prisoners  would 
be  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  public  interests  in- 
volved, would  in  no  respect  improve  the  present 
condition  or  prospects  of  the  convicts,  or  result  in 
any  appreciable  advantage  to  private  enterprises 
or  organized  trades." 

Railroads.— The  report  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commissioner  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
shows  that  the  cost  of  constructing  the  railroads 
in  the  State  was  1^224,052,218,  including  equip- 
ments. Their  total  capital  stock  in  1890  was 
1112,431,124.  their  funded  debt  $140,852,100, 
and  their  unfunded  debt  |7,364.211.  The  total 
gross  earnings  for  the  year  were  |26,451.664,  and 
the  operating  expenses  $16,737,745. 

Political.— The  first  State  ticket  in  the  field 
this  year  was  nominated  by  the  Prohibitionists 
in  convention  at  Madison  on  July  22j  and 
contained  the  following  names:  For  Governor, 
Charles  Alexander;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
William  R.  Kethercut ;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
Georpje  McKerron ;  for  Treasurer,  Rf)bert  Fargo ; 
for  Attorney -General,  Byron  E.  Van  Keuren; 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry 
Lummis;  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  John  Q. 
Black  ;  for  Insurance  Commissioner,  Andrew 
Peterson.  In  addition  to  the  usual  anti-license 
resolutions,  the  following  appear  in  the  platform  : 

We  favor  a  liberal  public  education  in  the  Engllnh 
Innguage.  enforced  and  super  vised  by  the  State,  as 
emhodiea  in  the  Bennett  law. 

We  declare  that  no  citizen  should  be  denied  the 
ri^lit  of  Buffraf^e  on  account  of  sex. 

Wo  protest  a^inst  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from 
the  puolic  schools,  and  request  its  restoration. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Mil- 
waukee on  Aug.  20,  and  renominated  Gov.  Will- 
iam D.  Hoard.  The  following  persons  were  se- 
lected as  his  associates  upon  the  ticket :  For 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Joseph  B.  Treat ;  for  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Edwin  D.  Coe;  for  Treasurer, 
Albert  B.  Geilfuss;  for  Attorney-General,  James 
O'Neill ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Lorenzo  D.  Harvey;  for  Railrdad  Com- 
missioner, Syver  E.  Brimi ;  for  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, David  Schreiner.  The  platform  is 
largely  devoted  to  local  issues,  upon  which  the 
following  declarations  are  made : 

The  Republican  party,  in  convention  assembled  * 
declared  iis  devotion  to  the  common  school  as  the 


chief  factor  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  pledges 
itself  to  support,  strengthen,  and  defend  it. 

It  recognizes  as  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of 
popular  education  the  private  and  parochial  hchools 
supported  without  aid  from  public  funds,  and  dis- 
claims absolutely  any  purpose  whatever  to  interfere 
in  any  manner  with  such  schools,  either  as  to  their 
terms,  government,  or  branches  to  be  taui^ht  therein. 

We  believe  that  the  compulsoTj  education  law 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature  is  wise  and  humane  in 
all  its  et^ential  purpoeesj  and  we  are  opposed  to  its 
repeal ;  but  at  the  Hame  time  we  assert  that  the  parent 
or  fifuardian  has  the  right  to  select  the  time  of  the  year 
and  tne  place,  whether  public  or  private  and  wherever 
located,  m  which  his  cnild  or  ward  shall  receive  in- 
struction, and  we  pledsre  ourselves  to  modify  the  ex- 
isting law  so  that  it  shall  conform  to  the  foregoing 
declarations. 

On  Aug.  27  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  Milwaukee  and  nominated  the  following 
ticket :  For  Governor,  George  W.  Peck :  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Carl  Jonas ;  for  Secretary 
of  State,  Thomas  J.  Cunningham  ;  for  Treasurer, 
John  Hunner ;  for  Attorney-General.  James  L. 
O'Connor ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Oliver  E.  Wells  ;  for  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner, Wilbur  M.  Root.  The  platform  contains 
the  following : 

We  oppose  any  division  or  diversion  of  public- 
school  funds  to  sectarian  uses. 

Favoring  laws  providing  for  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  of  all  children,  we  believe  that  the 
school  iaw  in  force  prior  to  the  passasre  of  the  Bennett 
law  guaranteed  to  all  children  of  tlie  State  opportu- 
nity for  education,  and  in  this  essential  feature  was 
stronjBTor  than  the  Bennett  law.  The  "underlying 
principle  "  of  the  Bennett  law  is  ncedleiw  interference 
with  {krental  rights  and  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
provisions  for  its  enforcement  place  the  accused  at 
the  mercy  of  the  school  directors  and  deny  his  right 
to  trial  by  jury  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
To  mask  tob  tyrannical  invasion  of  individual  and 
constitutional  rights,  the  shallow  plea  of  defense  of 
the  English  lanffuags  is  advanced.  The  histoir  of 
this  State,  largely  peopled  with  forcign-bom  citi:^n.<, 
dcmoustrates  the  fact  that  natural  causes  and  the  ne^ 
ocssities  of  the  situation  are  advancing  the  growth 
of  the  English  language  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. We  therefore  denounce  that  law  as  unneces- 
sary, unwise,  unconstitutional,  un-American,  and  un- 
democratic, and  demand  its  repeal. 

On  Sept.  5  a  State  convention  of  the  Union 
Labor  petrty,  composed  chieflv  of  delegates  from 
the  labor  organizations  of  Milwaukee,  met  in 
that  city  and  made  the  following  nominations : 
For  Governor,  Reuben  May;  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Nelson  E.  Allen  ;  for  Secretary  of 
State,  William  M.  Lockwood  ;  for  Treasurer. 
Alfred  Mannheimer  :  for  Attorney  -  General, 
Michael  Shiel ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Joseph  H.  Steward ;  for  Railroad  Com- 
missioner, Belia  S.  Bishop ;  for  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, Charles  Hatch.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  embodying  the  demands  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  approving  the  Bennett  law. 

In  the  canvass  the  principal  subject  of  discus- 
sion was  the  Bennett  law,  which  the  Democrats 
alone,  of  the  four  parties  in  the  field,  h<^  de- 
nounced. (For  the  provisions  of  this  law,  see 
"  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1889,  page  827.) 

In  additioT\  to  the  repeal  of  this  law,  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  pledged  to  retrench  State  expenses, 
to  cut  off  many  commissions  and  minor  offices 
created  by  the  Republicans  in  recent  years,  and 
to  secure  a  change  in  the  law  whereby  balances 
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in  the  State  treasury  should  be  placed  in  banks 
and  draw  interest.  At  the  November  election 
the  Democratic  party  found  itself  in  the  majority 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  years.  Its  entire 
State  ticket  was  elected,  the  vote  for  Governor 
being  as  follows :  Peck,  160,388 ;  Hoard,  132,- 
068;  Alexander,  11,246 ;  May,  6,447.  The  Leg- 
islature chosen  was  as  follows:  Senate,  Demo-  , 
crats  18,  Republicans  15 ;  House,  Democrats  66, 
Republicans  33,  Union  Labor  1.  One  Republi- 
can and  8  Democratic  members  of  Congress  were 
chosen — a  gain  of  6  seats  by  the  Democrats. 

WOMAN'8  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION.  On  Dee.  23, 1873,  the  Woman's  Cru- 
sade began  in  Hillsborough,  Ohio.  This  move- 
ment was  brought  about  through  Dr.  Dio  Lewis, 
of  Boston,  who  had  delivered  a  temperance  lect- 
ure in  the  town  hall  the  previous  evening,  dur- 
ing which  he  related  the  sorrowful  experiences 
of  his  mother,  who,  years  before,  because  of  the 
drinking  habits  of  her  husband,  had  been  led  to 
visit  the  place  where  he  obtained  his  drink,  and 
there  plead  and  pray  till  the  place  was  closed. 
Dr.  Lewis  then  said :  "  Ladies,  you  might  do  the 
same  thing  in  Hillsborough,  if  you  had  the  same 
faith."  At  the  suggestion  of  some  one  in  the 
audience,  he  asked  how  many  ladies  were  ready 
for  such  a  service.  Fifty  or  more  rose  in  re- 
sponse, and  he  then  asked  how  many  of  the  men 
would  stand  by  if  such  a  work  were  attempted  by 
the  women,  and  sixty  or  seventy  responded. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Trimble  Thompson,  only  daughter 
of  Gov.  Trimble,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  as  the  lead- 
er, although  she  was  not  present.  But  her  little 
boy  was,  and  with  childish  eagerness  he  ran  to 
tell  his  mother  of  the  new  duties  laid  upon  her. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning,  accord- 
ing to  appointment,  the  women  met  in  the  old 
Presbyterian  church.  Mrs.  Thompson  read  the 
146th  Psalm,  and,  after  prayer  and  singing  of  the 
old  hymn — 

Oivo  to  the  wind;)  thy  fears, 
Hope  and  be  undismaved  ; 
God  hears  thv  sighs  ana  counts  thy  teara, 
He  shall  lift  up  thy  head, 

they  went  forth  on  their  mission. 

The  movement  lasted  about  two  months,  with 
varying  results.  In  Ohio  the  saloons  were  closed 
in  more  than  250  towns  and  villages.  When 
the  uprising  had  to  some  extent  su&ided.  these 
bands  of  women  began  to  form  themselves  into 
societies  under  diffei'ent  names,  that  they  might, 
in  the  more  systematic  way  of  appointing  com- 
mittees, continue  to  visit  the  saloons.  Gradu- 
ally the  thought  of  a  national  organization  took 
form,  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  national  con- 
vention to  meet  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  17  and 
18, 1874.  Here  the  National  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  organized,  a  constitu- 
tion adopted,  officers  elected,  a  plan  of  work  in- 
augurated, and  measures  taken  to  secure  united 
effort  among  women  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  first  convention  seventeen  States  were 
replanted ;  fifteen  years  later  it  has  an  organ- 
ization in  every  State  and  Territory  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  has  local  unions  in 
about  10,000  towns  and  cities.  Its  membership 
(returns  being  incomplete)  is  nearly  200,000;  its 
following,  including  honorary  members  and  the 
children  in  the  juvenile  societies,  is  probablv  over 
half  a  million.    It  is  the  largest  society  in  the 


world  that  is  composed  exclusively  of  women 
and  conducted  entirely  by  them. 

Its  object  is  to  educate  the  young  in  temper- 
ance and  prohibition  principles,  to  reform  the 
drinking  classes,*  and  to  secure  entire  prohibi- 
tion of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  bev- 
erages. Its  work  is  comprised  under  the  gener- 
al divisions  of  preventive,  educational,  evangel- 
istic, social,  and  legal.  Under  this  general 
classification  there  are  about  40  different  depart- 
ments, each  of  which  is  in  the  special  charge  of 
one  woman,  called  a  superintendent,  whose  first 
duty  it  is  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent for  the  same  work  in  each  State  and 
Territorial  organization,  and  hers,  in  turn,  to  se- 
cure in  each  district,  county,  or  local  union  some 
woman  to  fill  the  same  office  and  attend  to  the 
work  of  the  department  in  her  own  locality.  In 
this  way  a  chain  of  superintendents  is  made,  and 
the  work  is  so  apportioned  to  each  that  one  can 
not  trench  upon  the  ground  of  another,  while 
there  is  no  danger  of  duplicating  the  work.  The 
leading  departments  are : 

Organization,  embracing  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing the  children,  young  people,  colored  people, 
and  the  foreign  born. 

Health,  aiming  to  teach  the  study  of  sanita- 
tion, with  a  view  to  the  best  methods  of  living. 

Heredity,  aiming  to  teach  the  power  and  force 
of  heredity  in  individuals  and  races,  and  its  re- 
lation to  healthy  and  diseased  conditions. 

Scientific  Instruction  aims  to  secure  such  leg- 
islation as  shall  make  the  study  of  the  natui-e 
and  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system 
compulsory  in  our  public  schools. 

Tne  Department  of  Sunday-school  work  aims, 
through  lessons  regularly  prepared,  to  give  to 
the  young  student  of  the  Bible,  in  his  formative 
years,  the  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  regarding 
moral  responsibility  as  applied  to  the  individual 
and  the  State. 

The  Department  of  Temperance  Literature 
furnishes  the  printed  argument  for  total  absti- 
nence for  the  individual  and  for  State  and  na- 
tional prohibition.  This  work  is  done  by  the 
preparation  and  circulation  of  books,  papers, 
leanets,  etc.  It  also  furnishes  courses  of  topical 
study  for  making  local  meetings  interesting  and 
profitable  and  the  members  thoroughly  educated 
in  all  branches  of  the  temperance  reform. 

The  Press  Department  aims  to  provide  the 
press,  both  religious  and  secular,  with  the  latest 
and  most  important  news  concerning  the  work  of 
the  union ;  to  bring  constantly  before  the  reading 
public  facts,  illustrations,  and  statistics,  helpful  in 
educating  the  public  mind  and  conscience  along 
this  line  of  reform ;  and  to  correct,  in  the  same 
columns  whence  they  emanate,  inaccurate  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  principles,  methods, 
and  leadership  of  the  union.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  national  superintendent  sends  out  two 
weekly  bulletins,  one  to  religious  papers  and  an- 
other for  general  distribution.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  metropolitan  and  associated 
press,  to  "  patent  outsides,"  and  to  the  press  in 
capital  cities  during  legislative  sessions. 

The  growing  tendency  among  boys  and  young 
men  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  opium,  and  other 
narcotics  led  the  union  to  incorporate  among  its 
departments  that  of  narcotics.  This  has  led  to 
a  study  of  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  body 
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and  brain,  and  the  iinfoldings  of  science  on  this 
theme  are  given  in  a  series  of  leaflets,  while 
more  and  more  it  is  claiming  the  attention  of 
our  lecturers. 

For  the  further  education  of  the  people,  es- 
pecially those  who  do  not  attend  temperance 
meetings  held  in  their  own  towns,  but  who  will 
gladly  go  to  listen  for  want  of  something  else  to . 
employ  the  mind  and  help  to  while  away  the  time 
when  away  for  the  summer,  at  mountain  or  sea- 
side, mass  temperance  meetings  are  held  at  nearly 
all  summer  resorts.  For  those  workers  who  dur- 
ing other  months  are  busy  with  the  various  lines 
of  work  in  their  own  towns,  who  for  this  reason 
have  little  time  to  study  ways  and  mean.  Schools 
of  Methods  are  held  at  Chautauqua  Assembly 
grounds,  camp  meetings,  etc.,  where  the  best 
methods  are  taught,  that  trained  workers  may 
take  the  places  of  those  now  unskilled. 

The  foundation  underlying  the  whole  super- 
structure of  this  society  is  its  Evangelistic  Depart- 
ment. It  aims  to  inspire  its  members  to  diligent 
eflfort  in  carrying  to  tne  drinking  classes  the  Gos- 
pel cure  for  intemperance.  Its  methods  are  to 
hold  meetings  among  non-church-goers,  to  go 
out  into  the  by-ways  and  open  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  are  seemingly  otherwise  shut 
out,  and  proclaim  to  them  a  more  excellent  way. 
It  has  a  Department  of  Bible  Study  in  charge  of 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Wright,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Chautauqua. 
This  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  be  evan 
gelists.  A  course  has  been  prepared  embracing 
four  years  of  study,  including  in  each  year  se- 
lected portions  of  the  historical,  practical-evan- 
gelistic, and  epistolary  portions  of  Scripture,  and 
recommending  the  best  helps  and  introducing  the 
student  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  elementary 
Greek  text.  This  course  of  study  is  carried  on 
by  recitation  questions  issued  by  the  dean,  and 
full  examinations  are  required  in  the  presence 
of  committees. 

The  Department  of  Work  in  Prisons,  Jails,  and 
Police  Stations  aims  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
inmates  of  these  places,  to  co-operate  with  pris- 
oners* aid  associations,  and  assist  in  establisning 
women's  reformatory  prisons  and  industrial 
homes  for  the  criminal  classes ;  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  on  State  boards  of  char- 
ities, and  matrons  in  prisons  and  police  stations 
where  women  are  imprisoned  or  under  arrest. 
'  The  Gospel  and  police-matron  work  is  directly 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Union,  while  the  other 
branches  are  co-operative  with  outside  organiza- 
tions. 

Work  in  almshouses  and  asylums  seeks  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  unfortunates  found 
in  each ;  to  secure  the  establishment  of  orphans' 
homes,  and  the  transfer  of  children  found  in 
almshouses  to  these  homes;  the  holding  of  gos- 
pel and  temperance  meetings  in  these  same  insti- 
tutions, and  bringing  good  influences  from  out- 
side to  bear  upon  the  inmates. 

The  Flower  Mission  is  intimately  related  to 
the  two  foregoing  departments,  inasmuch  as  it 
strives,  by  the  aid  of  flowers  and  kindly  min- 
istrations, to  win  hsarts  otherwise  hopelessly 
alienated  from  all  that  is  good  and  pure.  By  bo- 
quets  tied  with  white  ribbon  with  a  Scripture 
verse  or  temperance  selection  attached,  and  the 
total-abstinence  pledge  offered  at  appropriate 


times,  this  department  aims  to  graft  the  Gospel 
upon  a  beautiful  form  of  philanthrooy. 

The  Railroad  Department  includes  railroad 
men,  telegraph  operators,  etc.,  express  and  hack- 
men,  and  news  agents,  and  seeks  to  organize 
among  them  Gosneland  temperance  clubs  or  rail- 
road unions,  ana  to  present  the  pledge  at  shop 
and  round-house  meetings  and  distribute  among 
them  temperance  literature. 

The  Department  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  aims 
to  reach  the  army  and  navy  with  Gospel  tem- 
perance work ;  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  sa- 
loons in  soldiers'  homes,  forts,  camps,  etc ;  also 
to  enlist  in  this  peaceful  war  all  veterans,  both 
North  and  South ;  to  inculcate  in  the  young 
the  spirit  of  true  patriotism,  and  to  secure  their 
aid  in  placing  a  flag  on  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
land. 

Work  among  lumbermen  aims  to  carrjr  the 
gospel  of  temperance  to  the  armies  of  men  m  the 
logging  camps  who  are  generally  destitute  of  re- 
ligious or  moral  teaching  and  of  all  temperance 
or  Christian  influences.  The  same  methods  are 
used  in  the  work  among  miners,  and  the  same 
results  are  sought  for. 

The  relation  known  to  exist  between  the  drink 
habit  and  the  nameless  habits,  outrages,  and 
crimes  that  disgrace  modem  civilization  has  led 
the  Union  to  adopt  a  Department  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Purity,  to  point  out  and  emphasize 
the  brutalizing  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors 
upon  the  social  nature,  to  educate  and  tTius  fore- 
warn and  forearm  the  young,  to  establish  a  sin- 
gle code  of  morals  and  maintain  the  law  of 
purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and  women, 
and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  ab- 
solute demand  of  religion  and  physiology  for 
purity  in  word,  thought,  and  deed.  It  en- 
deavors to  secure  legislation  calculated  to  pro- 
tect honor  and  virtue  in  the  young,  and  to 
defend  women  and  girls  fcom  brutal  men. 

The  Union  asks  a  better  observance  of  Sunday, 
and  tries  to  secure  a  day  of  rest  for  all  the  era- 
ployed.  It  aims  to  interest  the  more  conserva- 
tive social  classes  of  society  by  its  Department 
of  Parlor  Meetings,  held  in  homes  where  the 
audience  is  gathered  by  special  invitation  and 
refreshments  are  served. 

The  Department  of  State  and  County  Fairs 

Srotests  against  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  holi- 
ay  occasions,  at  State  and  county  fairs^  and  at 
all  places  where  the  people  congregate  in  a  public 
capacity. 

The  aim  of  the  Department  of  Legislation 
and  Petitions  is  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the 
traflic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  by 
constitutional  amendment  and  statutory  law  in 
every  State  and  Territory  and  by  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Constitution. 

The  Department  of  Franchise  seeks  to  aid  the 
women  in  utilizing  the  school  ballot  for  temper- 
ance, in  those  States  where  such  laws  are  in 
force,  and  to  secure  it  where  not ;  and  to  assist 
in  securing  the  full  ballot  where  that  is  a  line  of 
work. 

The  Department  of  Peace  and  International 
Arbitration  aims  to  secure  such  teaching  for  the 
children  in  home,  Sunday-schools,  and  public 
schools,  and  juvenile  temperance  societies,  as 
will  make  them  opposed. to  physical  combat.  It 
urges  that  arbitration  shall  take  the  place  of 
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war  in  the  seltlement  of  all  disputed  points  be- 
tween nations,  and  co-operates  with  the  peace 
societies  of  this  and  other  lands. 

The  official  organ  is  the  **  Union  Signal," 
which  has  the  largest  subscription  list  of  any 
religious  or  philanthropic  paper  in  the  country 
except  one.  Twenty  state  organizations  also 
hare  State  papers. 

The  Department  of  Young  Women's  work, 
which  aims  to  interest  the  young  people  in  total- 
abstinence  principles  and  in  temperance  effort, 
has  its  own  orgkn,  the  **Oak  and  Ivy  Leaf." 
"  The  Young  Crusader  "  is  the  children's  paper, 
and  the  children's  society  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Union  is  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion, 
which  has  a  membership  of  between  200,000  and 
300,000,  and  aims  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  the 
"  thus  saith  science  "  and  ^  thus  saith  the  Lord  " 
re^rding  temperance  and  moral  truths. 

The  Union  nas  its  own  publishing  house,  the 
Woman's  Temperance  Puolishing  Association, 
in  Chicago,  from  which  each  year  millions  of 
pages  of  temperance  and  prohibition  literature 
are  sent  out  literally  to  tne  ends  of  the  earth. 
It  is  a  joint-stock  company  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  f  150,000,  the  stock  entirely  owned  and  con- 
trolled, and  the  publishing  interests  conducted, 
by  the  women  of  the  Union. 

Its  national  headt^uarters  are  at  Evanston,  111., 
the  home  of  its  president,  where  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  and  ti^Basurer  haye  their  offices, 
and  from  which  go  out  the  plans  of  work,  all 
official  documents,  and  suggestions  for  State, 
district,  county,  and  local  work,  and  where  these 
officers,  with  their  secretaries,  stenographers,  and 
type-writers  are  engaged  in  pressing  the  work. 

The  Woman's  Lecture  Bureau  is  an  outgrowth 
as  well  as  a  part  of  the  National  Union.  It  is 
controlled  by  women,  although  it  has  upon  its 
list  of  speakers  not  only  women,  but  men.  It 
furnishes  speakers  whose  subjects  bear  not  only 
npon  the  yaried  phases  of  the  temperance  re- 
form, but  upon  popular  questions  of  the  day, 
and  aims  to  supply  Sunday-schools,  Chautauqua 
assemblies,  summer  camps,  grand  army  posts, 
and  young  men's  Christian  associations,  and  all 
who  desire  to  arrange  for  literary,  musical,  and 
other  entertainments.  It  accomplishes  what  no 
other  bureau  of  the  kind  does,  inasmuch  as  it 
keeps  its  speakers  in  the  field  constantly  and  em- 
ployed on  an  average  of  four  evenings  in  the 
week  the  year  through. 

Women  who  are  leaders  in  the  Union  have 
established  a  temperance  hospital  in  Chicago,  to 
demonstrate  that  alcoholics  are  not  necessary  in 
medicine,  and  a  well-eouipped  training  school 
for  nurses  is  connected  tnerewith. 

The  officers  of  the  Union  are :  President,  l^fiss 
Frances  E.  Willard,  Illinois;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Buell,  Connecticut ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Woodbridge, 
Ohio;  Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  L* 
M.  N.  Stevens,  Maine;  Treasurer,  Miss  Esther 
Pae:h,  Ohio. 

Its  annual  conventions,  at  which  its  officers 
are  elected,  plans  of  work  revised,  new  depart- 
ments added,  resolutions  passed,  reports  received, 
etc.,  have  been  held  as  follow :  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  1874;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1875:  Newark,  N.  J., 
1876;  Chicago,  111.,  1877;  Baltimore.  Md.,  1878; 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1879 ;   Boston,  Mass.,  18S0 : 


Washington,  D.  C,  1881 ;  Louisville,  4Cy.,  1882 ; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1883;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1884; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1885:  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
1886;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1887;  New  York  City, 
1888;  Chicago,  111.,  J889;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1890. 
That  of  1891  will  be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
a  mid-year  conference  will  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  in  May,  1891. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  National 
Union  the  women  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
followed  suit,  and  the  National  Union  had  hard- 
ly completed  its  first  year  of  existence  when 
steps  were  taken  to  form  an  International  Union, 
but  it  was  not  till  1883  that  the  idea  took  form 
in  the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  electing  as  its  first  president  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Bright  Lucas,  sister  of  John  Bright.  In 
1882  Mrs.  Mar}r  Clement  Leavitt,  of  Boston, 
went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  there,  with 
no  assured  financial  support,  unattended,  began 
to  belt  the  globe  with  the  white  ribbon,  the 
badge  of  the  Union,  and  carry  the  gospel  of  tem- 
perence  to  foreign  nations,  forming  unions 
wherever  practicable.  Eight  years  have  passed, 
and  this  temperance  **  round-the-world  mission- 
ary "  is  still  pursuing  her  weary  way  on  the  con- 
tinent, having  left  behind  her,  in  as  many  coun- 
tries, beginning  with  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
twenty  national  organizations,  auxiliary  to  the 
World's  Union.  She  soup^ht  to  interview  em- 
perors, kings,  and  queens  in  every  country,  only 
twice  being  denied  audience.  In  January,  1889, 
Miss  Jessie  Ackernian  followed  in  Mrs.  lieavitt's 
footsteps,  gathering  her  financial  support  as  she 
went  from  no  other  source  than  her  own  lectures. 
Others  will  follow  as  the  work  demands.  The 
general  plan  of  divisions  and  subdivisions  here 
tofore  mentioned  is  followed. 

During  the  past  decade  science  has  done  much 
for  the  temperance  cause,  but  it  remained  for 
the  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union  to 
make  practical  these  findings  through  its  de- 
partment of  scientific  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  upon  the  statute  books  of  27  States 
there  are  laws  making  compulsory  the  study  of 
*•  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference 
to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcot- 
ics upon  the  human  system."  In  1887  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  making 
the  same  study  compulsory  m  all  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories.  By 
these  laws  thousands  of  children,  who  must  oth- 
erwise be  ignorant  of  scientific  facts  regarding 
alcohol  and  tobacco  and  their  effect  upon  brain 
and  nerve,  are  made  intelligent  and  sent  oijt  into 
the  world  enemies  of  the  saloon.  When  this 
work  was  inaugurated  there  were  no  text-l)ooks 
on  the  subject,  and  this  fact  added  its  weight  to 
the  objections  made  by  school  boards  to  the 
study  and  of  legislators  to  enacting  laws  while 
there  were  no  facilities  for  carrymg  out  their 
provisions.  School-book  publishers  were  asked 
to  prepare  them,  but  declined  to  furnish  books 
for  which 'there  was  no  demand.  To  create  a 
demand  was  the  next  work,  and  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  legislator  was  next  appealed  to;  this, 
by  persistent  effort,  brought  the  requisite  legis- 
lation and  created  the  demand  for  books,  and 
the  publishers  began  to  supply  the  market. 

Tne  next  point  of  attack  was  in  the  school- 
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room,  urpfing  principals  and  teachers  to  their 
duty  and  helping  them  in  their  preparations  to 
meet  it.  Teachers'  institutes  have  oeen  visited 
in  this  interest,  and  normal  classes  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  obliged  by  law  to  teach  this 
study.  To  a  certain  extent,  co-operating  with 
these  laws  requiring  the  teaching  of  the  nature 
and  eflfect  of  alcohol,  in  many  States  legislation 
has  been  secured  making  it  unlawful  to  give  or 
sell  to  minors,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  in 
any  form,  and  to  some  of  these  laws  heavy  pen- 
alties are  attached.  The  Union  has  taken  active 
part  in  seventeen  campaigns  for  constitutional 
prohibition,  four  of  which  were  carried,  one  of 
the  four  (Iowa)  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
State  courts  because  of  a  slight  technicality  in 
the  submission  legislation,  and  another  (Rhode 
Island)  afterward  resubmitted  and  lost,  Maine 
and  Kansas  still  standing.  In  most  of  these' 
campaigns  the  Union  not  only  took  an  active 
part,  but  was  foremost  as  the  promoters. 

Ten  years  ago  temperance  was  almost  an  un- 
heard-of theme  for  a  Sunday-school  lesson,  but 
now,  after  years  of  patient  labor  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  International  Sunday-School  Conven- 
tion has  made  arrangements  for  the  review  to  be 
put  upon  the  twelfth  Sunday  of  the  quarter, 
thus  avoiding  complication  with  the  temperance 
ksson,  and,  beginning  with  1892,  two  specific 
temperance  lessons,  and  two  on  the  thirteenth 
Sunday,  optional  with  the  missionary  lesson, 
will  also  be  arranged  for. 

The  Department  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  has 
been  most  active  in  efforts  to  influence  Congress 
not  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  appropriating 
f  100,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  "canteen 
system  "  at  militarv  posts.  The  effort  put  forth 
was  successful  in  that  it  called  the  people's  at- 
tention to  what  had  been  little  known  or  thought 
of  before,  and  in  arousing  their  sympathy  and  in 
the  making  of  sentiment  at  the  nation's  Capitol, 
in  Grand  Army  posts,  and  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,  and  in  laying  a  good  foundation  for  fu- 
ture work  ill  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Social  Purity  has  made  a 
decided  aavance  in  that  it  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  facts  concerning  the  age  of 
Protection  for  young  girls,  in  some  States  it 
eing  as  low  as  seven  years.  In  several  States, 
in  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  Union,  the  age 
of  consent  has  been  raised— in  some  to  eighteen, 
in  others  to  sixteen,  and  in  others  to  fourteen 
years.  Bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress 
asking  that  body  to  take  action. 

No  more  beneficent  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Union  than  that  which  has  placed  police 
matrons  in  so  many  of  the  police  stations  of  our 
larger  cities,  notably  Portland,  Me.,  where  the 
work  had  its  inception,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  For  years  women 
arrested  on  the  streets  and  brought  to  the  stations 
have  had  none  but  men  to  attend  them,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  they  are  often  in  a  condi- 
tion where  they  are  not  able  to  care  for  themselves, 
the  wonder  is  that  this  much  needed  reform  has 
been  so  long  delayed. 

All  the  work  of  these  departments,  as  well  as 
the  work  at  headquarters,  has  been  carried  on 
with  a  comparatively  small  outlay  of  money,  for 
the  only  assured  funds  flowing  into  the  national 


treasory  come  from  the  State  unions,  which  ont 
of  the  dues  received  from  the  local  unions,  pay 
the  small  sums  of  10  cents  per  member  of  local 
unions  to  the  national  society.  In  most  instances 
the  annual  membership  fee  in  the  local  union 
does  not  exceed  a  cent  a  week,  or  50  cents  a  year, 
about  one  half  of  this  going  to  the  State  union. 
Added  to  this  aggregate  6f  dimes  going  to  the 
national  treasurv,  friends  of  the  cause  and  of  the 
Union  have  made  small  gifts,  but  not  usually  to 
exceed  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

WYOMING,  a  Northwestern  State,  admitteil 
to  the  Union  as  a  State  by  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  10,  1890;  area,  97,890  square  miles; 
population,  accordinc;  to  the  Federal  census  of 
1890,  60,705.    Capital,  Cheyenne. 

OoTemment. — The  following  were  the  Ter- 
ritorial officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year: 
Governor,  Francis  E.  Warren,  Republican ;'  Sec- 
retary, John  W.  Meldrum ;  Treasurer,  Luke 
Voorhees;  Auditor,  Mortimer  N.  Grant;  Attor- 
ney-General, Hugo  Donzelman ;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  John  Slaughter ;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Willis  Van  Devanter :  As- 
sociate Justices,  Samuel  T.  Corn  and  M.  C.  Sauf- 
ley.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  admission  acU 
these  Territorial  officials  held  over  after  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Territory  to  the  Union,  until  Oct. 
14,  when  the  following  State  officers,  elected  by 
the  people,  assumed  control :  Governor,  Francis 
E.  Wan'en,  Republican,  who  resigned  on  Nov. 
18  to  accept  an  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  succeeded  by  Amos  W.  Barber 
as  acting  Governor;  Secretary  of  State,  Amos 
W.  Barber,  actiiig  as  Governor  after  Nov.  18; 
Treasurer,  Otto  (iramm:  Auditor,  Charles  W. 
Burdick;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Stephen  T.  Farwell;  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Willis  Van  Devanter,  Herman  V.  S.  Groes- 
beck,  and  Asbury  B.  Conawav. 

Popnlatlon. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  national  census  of  1890,  compared 
with  the  population  in  1880 : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1890. 

lacmK 

Albany 

4,«2« 
8,488 

"289 

*"68T 
8,409 

2,879 

8,865 
8,857 
1788 
2,888 
2.488 
2,867 
16,7n 
1,094 
1,97« 
4w941 
7,881 
2,422 

42919 

Carlxin 

a.419 

Con  vers6 , 

8.7^ 

Crook 

i,099 
S468 

Fr6mont 

'lohnson 

1,720 

Laramie 

10.888 
1.0M 

Natrona 

Sheridan 

i!^ 

Sweetwater 

2.880 

Uinta 

SwOOS 

Weeton ■ 

2^m 

Total 

80,789 

80.705 

89,916 

Finances. — On  Sept  1, 1800,  there  was  a  cash 
balance  of  $94,914.02  in  the  Territorial  treasury. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory,  which  the 
State  will  be  compelled  to  assume,  is  $320,000, 
bearing  interest  at'  6  per  cent.,  and  payable  in 
from  twelve  to  forty  years.  This  entire  debt 
was  incurred  in  the  construction  of  public  build- 
ings and  other  public  works.  The  assessed  Talaa- 
tion  of  Wyoming  property  in  1890  was  $30,665,- 
499.11,  as  asrainst' $11,857,344  in  1880  and  $6.- 
924,357  in  1870.  It  is  believed  that  the  assessed 
valuation  for  taxing  purposes  does  not  exceed 
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one  third  of  the  actual  Taluation.  The  rate  of 
taxation  for  1890  was  41*26  cents  on  each  f  100. 

Count^f^  Debts.— The  total  debt  of  Wyoming 
counties  m  1890  was  f  1,081,482,  an  increase  of 
$912,105  in  ten  years.  Of  this  sum,  .$655,000 
is  a  bonded  debt  and  $426,482  a  floating  debt. 
Nearly  every  county  has  a  debt. 

Settlement. — ^The  number  of  acres  of  land 
in  Wyoming  is  62.645,120.  Nearly  48,000,000 
acres  have  oeen  surveved.  More  than  three 
fourths  of  the  lands  of  Wyoming  are  yet  open 
for  settlement  under  homestead  ana  other  United 
States  land  laws,  and  the  field  is  rich  for  the 
emigrant.  United  States  land  officers  are  located 
at  Cheyenne,  Laramie  County;  Sundance,  in 
Crook  County;  Douglas,  in  Converse  County; 
Buffalo,  in  Johnson  County;  Lander,  in  Fre- 
mont CountT ;  and  Evanston,  in  Uinta  County. 

Territorfal  Leglslatiye  Session.— The  elev- 
enth  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  con- 
vened at  Cheyenne  on  Jan.  14,  and  adjourned  on 
March  14.  Early  in  the  session  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress was  adopted  praying  for  admission  of  the 
Territory  to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  of 
1889.  The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  an 
election  law  that  establishes  a  method  of  i^gis- 
tration  for  voters  and  introduces  the  Australian 
ballot  system.  It  is  provided  that  all  ballots  cast 
in  elections  for  puolic  officers  (except  school- 
district  officers)  snail  be  printed  at  public  ex- 
pense. Nominations  of  candidates  may  be 
made  by  the  convention  or  primary  meeting  of 
any  political  party,  or  by  petition  signed  by  legal 
voters,  not  fewer  than  100  when  the  office  is  to 
be  filled  by  electors  of  the  entire  Territory,  and 
not  fewer  than  10  in  other  cases.  Certificates  of 
nomination  for  candidates  to  be  voted  for  in  a 
district  greater  than  a  single  county  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory ;  certificates 
for  county  and  precinct  officers,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
county  clerks,  and  certificates  for  municipal  offi- 
cers with  the  municipal  clerks.  The  names  of 
all  candidates  nominated  shall  be  published 
prior  to  the  election  in  the  local  papers.  All 
nallots  shall  be  of  white  paper,  printed  with 
black  ink,  and  shall  contain  the  name  of  every 
candidate  duly  nominated.  The  names  of  candi- 
dates for  each  office,  with  the  name  of  the  party 
to  which  they  belong,  shall  be  arranged  under 
the  designation  of  the  office,  except  that  the 
names  of  presidential  electors,  presented  in  one 
certificate  of  nomination,  shall  oe  arranged  in  a 
separate  group.  The  voter  shall  retire  with  his 
ballot  to  a  lK>oth,  and  indicate  his  choice  by 
placing  a  cross  before  or  after  the  name  of  the 
person  to  be  voted  for ;  or,  if  a  question  is  sub- 
mitted, by  marking  out  such  parts  of  the  ballot 
that  the  remainder  shall  express  his  choice.  He 
may  also  write  in  the  name  of  any  other  person 
for  whom  he  may  wish  to  vote,  arid  he  may  take 
into  the  booth  any  unofficial  sample  ballot  to 
assist  him  in  his  choice,  but  such  sample  must 
differ  in'  size  and  color  from  the  official  ballot. 
The  voter  shall  fold  his  ballot  so  as  to  conceal 
his  choice  and  so  that  the  official  indorsement 
upon  the  back  shall  be  seen,  and  shidl  deposit  it 
in  that  condition.  Payment  of  a  poll  tax  shall  in 
no  case  be  necessary  to  entitle  any  one  to  vote. 
All  days  on  which  regular  Territorial  or  county 
elections  are  held  shall  be  legal  holidays. 


Another  law  provides  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  tne  Territorial  militia.  The  Capi- 
tol-building commissioners  were  legislated  out 
of  office,  and  the  Auditor,  Territori^  Engineer, 
and  Treasurer  were  designated  as  such  commis- 
sioners, to  serve  without  pay.  The  live-stock  com- 
mission act  of  1888  was  amended  in  many  of  its 
details.  It  was  also  enacted  that  honorably  dis- 
charged Union  soldiei's  and  sailors  should  be  pre- 
ferr^  for  appointment  and  employment  in  all 
public  departments  and  works  of  the  Territory, 
cities,  ana  counties,  and  that  loss  of  limb  or  other 
physical  impairment,  which  does  not  incapaci- 
tate for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required, 
shall  not  disqualify.  Other  acts  of  the  session 
were  as  follow : 

To  prevent  and  punish  fhiud  upon  miners  by  mine 
owners,  lessees,  operators,  or  agents,  in  weighing  the 
output. 

Ppovidinff  that  the  next  regular  Bcsslnn  of  the  Leg- 
islfiture  shall  convene  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Jonu- 
ory,  1891,  and  that  succeeding  BeBsions  aball  be  held 
every  second  year  thereafter. 

To  prohibit  the  8ellin|:,  giving,  or  furnishing  of  to- 
bacco m  any  form  to  miDors. 

Repealing  the  law  imposing  a  tax  for  the  stock  in- 
demnity hind. 

To  permit  the  purchaj^e,  lesBe.  sale,  and  aiding  of 
railroads  by  each  other,  and  to  ratiiy  prior  saXea  and 
consolidations. 

To  provide  for  the  inoorporation  of  mutual  building 
and  loan^  or  buildioffi  loan,  and  trust  associations. 

Bequinng  fire-insurance  agents  to  poy  to  the  cl^v 
or  town  where  property  insured  by  tbeui  is  situated, 
if  such  city  or  town  supports  a  fire  depaitment,  a  tax 
or  rate  of  1  per  cent,  on  all  preniiuras  received  by 
them  upon  property  in  such  city  or  town,  such  sum 
to  be  used  for  tne  support  and  benefit  of  the  fire  de- 
partment. 

Empowerinff  county  commisNonen  to  affer  a  bounty 
of  not  over  flO  an  acre  to  every  person  who  phall 
plant  one  or  more  acres  of  land  with  forest  trees  and 
properly  cultivate  them  for  five  years. 

To  create  the  county  of  "Weston  out  of  a  portion  of 
Crook  County. 

To  provide  for  the  creation  of  Big  Horn  County  out 
of  portions  of  Johnson  and  Fremont  Counties. 

To  resrulate  voluntary  aasignments  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors. 

Bevising  and  codifying  the  criminal  law. 

To  provide  rules  for  leasing  the  university  lands  in 
the  Territory. 

BeviBing  and  amending  the  road  laws. 

Bailroads.— The  Union  Pacific  Railway  ex- 
tends across  the  southern  portion,  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  across  the  northwest ;  the  Denver  Pa- 
cific and  the  Colorado  Central  come  in  at  Chey- 
enne; the  Laramie,  North  Park  and  Pacific 
comes  in  at  Laramie  from  the  south  to  the  Union 
Pacific ;  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Northern  extends 
northward  from  the  Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne. 
The  Cheyenne  and  Northern  is  completed  125 
miles,  and  the  iron  is  being  laid  on  an  extension 
of  nearly  50  miles,  which  will  connect  it  with  the 
Wyoming  Central  Railway.  The  Wyoming  Cen- 
tral (Northwestern)  extends  from  the  eastern 
line  of  Wyoming  westerly  throughout  the  cen- 
tral portion  to  Casper,  some  150  miles.  The 
Cheyenne  and  Burlington  has  about  80  miles  ex- 
tending from  Cheyenne  east ;  and  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri,  through  its  Wyoming  branch,  has 
a  line  extending  into  the  northeast,  in  Weston 
County.  There  are  about  1,000  miles  of  railroad 
already  constructed. 
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The  Admission  Aet— Early  in  the  session  of 
the  fifty-first  Congress  Wyoming  presented  her 
claims  for  Statehood,  asking  for  (Amission  to  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution  of  September, 
1889.  which  was  adopted  by  the  people  on  Nov. 
5  following  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1889, 
page  828).  The  bill  for  admission  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  27,  1890, 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  27,  and  received  the 
President's  signature  on  July  10,  By  its  terms 
Wyoming  be^me  a  State  from  and  after  the 
dale  of  the  President's  approval.  The  bound- 
aries were  defined  as  follow :  Beginning  at 
the  intersection  of  the  27th  meridian  of  longi- 
tude west  from  Washington  with  the  45th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  and  running  thence  west 
to  the  34th  meridian  of  west'  longitude ;  thence 
south  to  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence 
east  to  the  27th  meridian  of  west  longitude ;  and 
thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Sections  16  and  36  in  every  township,  or  lands 
in  lieu  thereof,  were  granted  to  the  new  State 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  on  condition 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof  be  set 
apart  as  a  permanent  school  fund.  This  fund 
is  entitled  also  to  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  public  lands  within  the  State 
hereafter  made  bv  the  United  States.  Seventy- 
two  sections  of  the  public  lands  are  confirmed 
to  the  State  for  university  purposes,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  shall  constitute  a  permanent  uni- 
versity fund,  and  90,000  acres  are  granted  for  the 
support  of  an  agricultural  college.  Fifty  sec- 
tions are  also  given  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic buildings  at  the  State  capital.  The  Peniten- 
tiary, at  Laramie  City,  and  all  lands  connected 
therewith,  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
State.  The  following  grants  are  also  made: 
For  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  sup- 
port of  the  insane  asylum  in  Uinta  County,  30,- 
000  acres ;  for  the  penal  reformatory  or  educa- 
tional institution  in  course  of  construction  in 
Carbon  County,  80,000  acres:  for  the  Peniten- 
tiary, in  Albany  County,  80,000  acres;  for  the 
fish  hatchery  in  Albany  County,  5,000  acres ;  for 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylum  in  Laramie 
County,  80,000  acres ;  for  the  poor  farm  in  Fr^ 
mont  County,  10,000  acres ;  for  a  hospital  for  min- 
ers who  shall  become  disabled  or  incapacitated  to 
labor  while  working  in  the  mines  of  the  State, 
30,000  acres ;  for  public  buildings  at  the  capital 
of  the  State,  in  additon  to  those  hereinbefore 
granted  for  that  purpose,  75,000  acres ;  for  State 
charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  reformatory 
institutions,  200,000  acres;  making  a  total  of 
500,000  acres. 

Election. — Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Constitution  and  the  admission  act.  Gov. 
Warren  issued  his  proclamation  on  July  15, 
designating  Sept.  11  as  the  date  of  the  first  elec- 
tion for  State,  county,  and  precinct  officers. 
Soon  thereafter  calls  were  issued  by  the  re- 
spective State  committees  for  State  conventions 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  to  be 


held  at  Cheyenne  on  Aug.  11.  The  Democratic 
convention  nominated  George  W.  Baxter  for 
Governor ;  John  S.  Harper  for  Secretary  of  State ; 
J.  C.  Miller  for  Treasurer;  George  A.  Campbell 
for  Auditor;  A.  V.  Quinn  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction ;  Samuel  T.  Corn,  P.  G.  Bry- 
an, and  Henry  S.  Elliott  for  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  and  George  F.  B.  Clark  for  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Resolutions  were  adopted  de- 
nouncing the  McKinley  bill,  demanding  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  favoring  a  secret  ballot  and 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 
people.  Regarding  woman  suffrage,  the  plat- 
form declares :  "  We  believe  that  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  male  or  female,  who  is  well 
disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the 
country  should  be  denied  the  right  of  suffrage.'' 

The  nominees  of  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion were  as  follow  :  Francis  E.  Warren  for 
Governor;  Amos  W.  Barber  for  Secretary  of 
State ;  Otto  Gramm  for  Treasurer ;  Charles  W. 
Burdick  for  Auditor;  Stephen  T.  Farwell  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Willis 
Van  Devanter,  Herman  V.  S.  Groesbeck,  and  As- 
bury  B.  Conaway  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  and  Clarence  D.  Clark  for  member  of 
Congress.  The  platform  strongly  approves  the 
protective  tariff  system,  congratulates  the  people 
upon  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  law  pro- 
viding for  increased  silver  coinage,  demands 
strict  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act. 
and  commends  the  action  of  the  new  State  in 
enfranchising  women.  The  entire  Republican 
ticket  was  elected.  For  Governor  the  vote  was : 
Warren,  8.879 ;  Baxter,  7,153.  Members  of  the 
first  Legislature  were  elected  as  follows :  Senate, 
Republicans  14,  Democrats  2 ;  House,  Republi- 
cans 27,  Democrats  6.  Pursuant  to  the  State 
Constitution,  a  board  of  State  canvassers  met  at 
Cheyenne  on  Oct.  11  to  canvass  the  returns  of 
this  election  and  to  declare  the  result.  The 
board  completed  its  work  on  Oct.  14,  and  de- 
clared the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket ; 
whereupon  Gov.  Warren  and  his  associates  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

State  Legislatire  Session.  —  Immediately 
after  qualifying  under  the  State  Constitution, 
Gov.  Warren  issued  his  proclamation  convening 
the  Legislature  at  Cheyenne  on  Nov.  13.  Its 
first  duty  was  to  elect  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors. On  Nov.  15,  Joseph  M.  Carey,  Republican, 
was  elected  to  one  of  tnese  offices  by  the  follow- 
ing vote :  Senate,  Carey  12,  Geom  W.  Baxter, 
Democrat,  2 ;  House,  Carev  27,  &xter  5.  For 
the  second  Senatorship  the  Republicans  were 
not  united  upon  any  candidate,  but  on  the  first 
ballot  in  joint  convention  distributed  their  votes 
among  eleven  aspirants.  Seven  ballots  were 
taken  before  a  choice  was  reached,  on  the  last  of 
which,  Nov.  18.  Gov.  Warren,  the  successful  can- 
didate, received  29  votes,  M.  C.  Brown  7,  John 
McCormick  8,  H.  R.  Mann  1,  and  Henry  A.  Cof- 
feen,  Democrat,  9.  The  work  of  legislation  was 
unfinished  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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ragua, 618. 

Arbor  Day,  xiii,  509. 

Archeology,  xiii,  21 ;  xiv,  17. 

Archbishop,  powers  of,  xiii,  14. 

Arctic  discovery,  xiv,  855. 

Argentine  Republic,  xiii,  84;  xiv, 
89 ;  XV,  16. 

Arizona,  xiii,  87 ;  xiv,  81 ;  xv,  20. 

Arkansas,  xiii,  89 ;  xiv,  88 :  xv,  22. 

Armenian  aptation,  the,  xiii,  769. 

Arms,  William,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 

Amason,  John,  sketch,  xiii,  659. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  41. 

Arsenic,  xiii,  144. 

Artesian  wells,  xiv,  248,  456. 

Arthur  Kill  Brid^,  xiii,  298. 

Art.    See  Fine  Arts. 


Arts,  chemistry  of  the,  xiii,  148. 
Ashbunier,  C.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 
Ashland,  Wis.,  xv,  118. 
Asia,  central,  railway  in,  xiii,  7. 
AsijEiara,  captured,  xiv,  2. 
Associations  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science,  xiii,  42 ;  xiv,  86 ; 

XV,  24. 
Asteroids.       See     Astboitomioai. 

Progress. 
Astor,  J.  J.,  obit,  xv,  682. 
Astronomical    progress,   xiii,  46 ; 

xiv,  41 ;  XV,  85. 
Atohinoff,  N.,  at  Sagallo,  xiv,  28. 
Atchison,  Kan.,  xv,  118. 
Athens,  excavations  in,  xiv,  20. 
Atlanta  State  House,  xiv,  865,  866. 
Atlantic,  hydrography  of,  xiii,  58. 
Atomic   weights,   xiii,  146 ;   xiv, 

181 ;  XV,  105. 
Atwood,  David,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 
Aube,  H.  L.  T.,  obit,  xv,  672. 
Audomird,  0.,  obit.,  xv,  672. 
Auempeiig,  Prince,  obit,  xv,  672. 
Augier,  £mile,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Augusta,  Empress,  obit.,  xv,  678. 
Austin,  Tex.,  xv,  119. 
Australasia,  xiii,  51 ;  xv,  45. 
Australia,  xiii,  60 ;  explorations  in, 

xiv,  855. 
Austria-Hungary,  xiii,  67  ;  xiv,  7 ; 

XV,  49. 
Averill,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 
Ayres,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  621. 

Babbitt,  B.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 
Babylonian  documents,  xiii.  30. 
Babylonian  exploration,  xiii,  88. 
Baocarini,  A.,  obit,  xv,  678. 
Bache,  A.  D.,  port.,  xv,  578. 
Bacon,  John  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  621. 
Bacteriology,  xiii,  752. 
Baden,  Prince  Ludwig  Wilhelm, 

sketch,  xiii,  659. 
Ba^ally,  Sir  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 
Bahama  Islands,  xiii,  889 ;  xv,  407. 
Bahrein  Islands,  xv,  404. 
Baines,  Sir  £.,  obit,  xv,  678. 
Baker,  Alfred,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 
Baker,  G.  M.,  obit,  xv,  632. 
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Baker,  Peter  C,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 
Baker,  W.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  621. 
Baking  poTvdera,  xiv,  132. 
Balance  of  power,  xiii,  72. 
Baldissera,  Gen.,  xiii,  8. 
Bald-Knobbers,  xiii,  565 ;  xiv,  567. 
Baldwin,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  622. 
Ballet,  the,  xiii,  581 ;  xiv,  579. 
Ball,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Ballot-box  forgery,  xiv,  674. 
Ballot  reform,  xiv,  536. 
Baltic  provinces,  xiii,  727 ;  xiv,  753. 
Bancroft,  George,  sketch  and  port., 

XV,  57. 
Banks,  national,  xiii,  785 ;  xv,  840. 
Baptists,  xiii,  74 ;  xiv,  65 ;  xv,  62. 
Barbodoee,  x.ii,  839 ;  xiv,  408. 
Barbcy  d'Aurevilly,  J.  A.,  sketch, 

xiv,  655. 
Barbour,  Oliver  L,  sketch,  xiv,  617. 
Barcelona  exhibition,  xiii,  74S. 
Bargash,  Ben  Said,  sketch,  xiii, 

660. 
Barlow,  S.  L.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Barnard,  D.  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  622. 
Barnard,  Frederick  A.  P.,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiv,  78. 
Barnes,  A.  S.,  sket<ih,  xiii,  622. 
•Barnes,  Demao,  sketch,  xiii,  622. 
Bamett,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 
Bamum,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Barron,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  622. 
Barrundia,  arrested,  xv,  414. 
Barry,  P.,  obit.,  xv,  632. 
Bartlett,  Sidney,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Bartsch,  Karl  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 
Barttelot,  Major,  xiii,  295  et  teq. 
Ba88,  Lyman  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Bates,  C.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  632. 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  XV,  120. 
Battye,  Col.  R.,  killed,  xiii,  486. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  xv,  120. 
Bauornfeld,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 
Baxter,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  682. 
Baxter,  W.  E.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 
Bazaine,  Francois  Achille,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  60. 
Boale,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Beard,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 
Beard,  Henry,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Beardsley,  8.  B.,  obit.,  682. 
Beatty,  Ohio,  obit.,  xv,  688. 
Bechuanaland,  xiv,  106 ;  xv,  95. 
Beck,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  633. 
Bcckwith,  C,  obit.,  xv,  683. 
Beckwith,  J.  W.,  obit ,  xv,  688. 
Beds,  folding,  xiii,  81. 
Beech,  Major,  xiii,  2. 
Beecher,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 
Beggars,  xiii,  184. 
Belcastel,  J.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 
Belden,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  622. 
Belsriura,  xiii,  84 ;  xiv,  75 ;  xv,  68. 
Belknap,  W.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  683. 
Bell  Cox  case,  the,  xv,  12. 
Belle w,  F.  H.  T.,  sketch,  xiu,  628. 


Bellova  Railroad,  seized,  xiii,  116. 

Belmont,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  688. 

Belot,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  674. 

Beluchistan,  xv,  485. 

Benares,  bridge  at,  xiii,  299. 

Benedictine  monks,  xiii,  288. 

Beni  Zemour,  rebellion  of,  xiii,  674. 

Bennett  school  law,  the,  xiv,  827 ; 
XV,  856,  856. 

Benton,  J.  D.,  obit,  xv,  688. 

Berber  tribes,  revolt  of,  xiii,  576. 

Bergaigne,  Abel,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Bergh,  Henry,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Bermuda,  xiii,  889 ;  xv,  407. 

Bessels,  Emil,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Bethesda,  Pool  of,  xiii,  81. 

Betting,  xiii,  87. 

Bovier  troubles,  xiii,  666. 

B^zique,  xiii,  89. 

Bible    Christians,  xiii,  646;    xiv, 
556 ;  XV,  546. 

Bible  societies,  xiii,  92 ;  xiv,  78. 

Biddle,  W.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  618. 

Bierly,  W.  B.,  nominated,  xiii,  268. 
Blgelow,   G.   £.,  nominated,  xiii, 

587. 
Bigelow,  H.  J.,  obit,  xv,  684. 
Biggar,  J.  G.,  obit,  xv,  674. 
Billings,  F.,  obit,  xv,  684. 
Birdwood,  Sir  George,  xiii,  7. 
Birge,  Heniy  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 
Birmingham,  xiii,  169. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  trial  of,  xiv,  11. 
Bishop,  W.  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bismarck,  retirement  of,  xv,  879. 
Blaohford,  Lord,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Black  death,  xiii,  811. 
Black   mountain   expedition,  xiii, 

486. 
Blaine,  James  G.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  801. 
Blaine,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  684. 
Bhiir  educational  bill,  the,  xiii,  284. 
Blair,  S.  8.,  obit.,  xv,  684. 
Blanchard,  E.  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Blanchett,  J.  G.,  obit,  xv,  675. 
Blinn,  Christian,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  D.  Willard,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  Isaac  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Bliss,  Philemon,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Blizzard,  illustrated,  xiii,  602. 
Bloomington,  111.,  xv,  120. 
Blunt,  Asa  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
Boats,  house,  xiii,  416,  et  seq. ;  col- 
lapsable, 98 ;  submarine,  798. 
Bobbett,  Albert,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 
Bodley,  Rachel  L., sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Boehm,  Sir  £.,  obit,  xv,  675. 
Bogart,  W.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Boggs,  C.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Bohemia,  xiv,  61. 
Bohemian  Ausgleich,  xv,  53. 
Boker,  G.  H.,  obit,  and  port.,  xv, 

684. 
Bolivia,  xiii,  96 ;  xiv,  79 ;  xv,  71 ; 
exploration  in,  xiv,  855. 


Bombay,  vieuH  in,  xiv,  426,  427. 
Bombeiiger,  J.  H.  A.,  obit,  xv,  636. 
Bonham,  M.  L.,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Book  of  the  Dead,  xiii,  81. 
Books.    See  LrrERATURE. 
Booth,  James  C,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Booth,  Mary  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  619. 
BorgesH,  C.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  685. 
Borneo,  xiii,  97 ;  British,  xiv,  898. 
Bosnia,  xiv,  64. 

Botkin,  J.  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  461. 
Bottesini,  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  655. 
Boudcaolt,  Dion,  sketch  and  port, 

XV,  72. 
Boudinot,  E.  C,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Boulanger,  election  of,  xiv,  888; 
measures   against   him,    885 ; 
flight  and  trial,  837. 
Boulangism,  xiii,  847. 
Boundaiy  of  Netherlands,  xiii,  87. 
Bounties,  xiii,  472. 
Bourn  amendment,  tiic,  xiii,  715. 
Bouverie,  E.  P.,  skctdi,  xiv,  656. 
Bovee,  Marvin  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  624. 
Bowditch,  J.  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  620. 
Bowen,  F.,  obit.,  xv,  685. 
Bowen,  J.  E.,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Bowen,  Levi  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  620. 
Bowling  Green,  xui,  169. 
Boxing,  xiii,  98. 

Boyoe,  James  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Boycott,  XV,  78. 
Boyd,  R.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Boynton,  J.  F.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Brace,  B.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brace,  C.  L.,  obit  and  port.,  xv, 

636. 
Bracken  bury,  H.,  obit.,  xv,  675. 
Bradley,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Brain  and  nervous  system,  the,  xiii, 

753. 
Bramwoll,  F.  J.,  address,  xiii,  45. 
Brand,  Sir  J.  11.,  obit,  xiii,  660. 
Brazil,  xiii,  108 ;  xiv,  80 ;  xv,  75 ; 

Empress  of,  sketch,  xiv,  671. 
Breed,  William  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  620. 
Bremen,  Incoiporation  of,  xiii,  872. 
Brenner,  Carl,  Mketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brethren  Church,  xiv,  69. 
Brethren  in  Christ,  xiii,  770. 
Brewer,  David  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  803 ; 

port.,  XV,  820. 
Brewster,  B.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brickwork,  xiii,  106. 
Bridges.    See  Emoiitexsiko. 
Bridgman,  L.  D.,  sketch,  xiv.,  620. 
Brigandage,  xiii,  115 ;  xiv,  98. 
Brigham,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Brigham,  M.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  620. 
Bright,  J.,  sketch  and  port,  xiv, 

656. 
Brigbtiy,  F.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Brinckmann,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv, 

658. 
Brinley,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Brinton,  D.  G.,  address,  xiii,  44. 
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British  America,  ezplomtionB  in, 

xiv,  867. 
Brooklesby,  John,  aketeb,  xiv,  621. 
BrockviUe,  xv,  121. 
Bronson,  S.  A.,  obit.,  xv,  666. 
Brooks  high-lioense  law,  xiv,  688. 
Brown,  George  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  621 . 
Browne,  George  W.,  obit.,  xv,  636. 
Brown,  Henry  Billings,  sketch  and 

port,  XV,  819. . 
Brown,  flohn  C,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Brown,  John  U.  H.,  sketch,  xiii, 

625.  • 

Brown,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 
Brown,  Oscar  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Browning,  Bobert,  sketch  and  poi^ 

trait,  xiv,  86. 
Bmnswick,  xiv,  141. 
Bubastis,  monuments  at,  xiii,  28. 
BabosUs,  work  at,  xiv,  27. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  sketch,  xiv, 

668.  . 

Bucknell,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 
Buddhism,  xiii,  109. 
Buddington,  S.  O.,  sketch,  xiii,  625. 
Buerger,  E.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 
Building  and  loan  associations,  xiii, 

245. 
Bulgaria,  xiii.  111 ;  xiv,  95 ;  xv,  80. 
Bulkloj,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Bullard,  Asa,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Bullock,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Bunce,  O.  B.,  obit,  and  port.,  xv, 

687. 
Bureau,  Achille,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Burial,  law  of,  xiii,  116. 
Burke,  £.  A.,  his  de&lcation,  xiv, 

618. 
Burleigh,  £.  C,  nominated,  xiii, 

510. 
Burlington,  Iowa,  xiv,  450. 
Burmah,  xiii,  437;  xiv,  429;  xv, 

486. 
Bumes,  James  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Bums,  Sir  G.,  obit.,  xv,  675. 
Burton,  Sir  B.  F.,  sketch  and  poit., 

XV,  86. 
Butler,  C.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  638. 
Butler,  David,  nominated,  xiii,  587. 
Butter,  analysis  of,  xiii,  144. 
Buttinger,  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Gabanel,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Cabell,  James  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  621. 
Cables.    See  Cordaox. 
Cable,  submarine,  xiii,  574. 
Cable  traction,  xiv,  295. 
Caine,  J.  T.,  nominated,  xiii,  882. 
Cairoli,  Benedetto,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Calanan,  M.  £.,  obit.,  xv,  688. 
Caldwell,  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 
Calgary,  xiii,  160. 
California,  xiii,  117  ;  xiv,  98 ;  xv,  88. 
California,  Lower,  xiii,  647. 
Callaway,  H.,  obit.,  xv,  676. 
Calvert,  G.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 
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Colvinislio  Methodist  Churoh,  xiii, 
705. 

Cambridge,  Duchess  of,  sketch,  xiv, 
659. 

Cameron,  Simon,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  622. 

Cameron,  Sir  D.  A.,  sketch,  xiii, 
660. 

Campbell,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  688. 

Campbell,  Bortley,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Campbell,  J.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 

Campbell,  J.  V.,  obit.,  xv,  689. 

Campbell,  W.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  689. 

Cami«  for  boys,  xiii,  120. 

Caniula,  Dominion  of,  xiii,  275; 
xiv,  275;  xv,  267. 

Canal,  lUinois  and  Michigan,  xv, 
428. 

Canalization  of  rivers,  xiv,  298. 

Canandoigua,  xv,  121. 

Canterbury  Convocation,  xiii,  15. 

Canton,  xiii,  100. 

Cape  Colony,  xiii,  122 ;  xiv,  102 ; 
XV,  92. 

Capen,  Francis L., sketch,  xiv,  628. 

Capital  coses,  appeal  in,  xiv,  229. 

Car-building,  xiii,  128. 

Caroy,  J.  M.,  renominated,  xiii, 
849. 

Caril,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of,  obit,  xv,  676. 

Carney,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Camot,  Lflzare  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Carr,  £.  L.,  nominated,  xiii,  594. 

Carskadon,  T.  R.,  nominated,  xiii, 
842. 

Carter,  Robert,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 

Carter,  T.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  569. 

Carteret,  Autoine,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Carthage,  Mo.,  xv,  121. 

Cosa  Grande,  xiv,  17. 

Cashmere,  xiv,  428. 

Cass,  George  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Cossidy,  Lewis  C,  sketch,  xiv,  623. 

Catacazy,  M.,  xiii,  269. 

Catalogues  of  stars,  xiii,  56. 

Cathcart,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 

Cattle  diseases,  xiii,  586. 

Cattle,  improved  breeds,  xiv,  112. 

Cave-drawings,  xiv,  117. 

Caves  of  the  troglodytes,  xiii,  88. 

Cazaurnn,  A.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 

Cecil,  Lord,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Cedar  Rapids,  xv,  122. 

Celtic  earthworks,  xiii,  24. 

Census,  United  States,  of  1890,  xiv, 
214,  806 ;  xv,  821. 

Centennial  celebrations,  xiii,  670. 

Central  American  Union  move- 
ment, xiii,  255 ;  xiv,  610. 

Cephissus,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 

Cerigo,  temple  at,  xiii,  27. 

Ceylon,  xv,  404. 

Chad  wick.  Sir  E.,  obit.,  xv,  676. 

Chaldean,  cylinder,  xiv,  28. 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati, 

view  of,  xiv,  674. 
Champfleury,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Chandler,  P.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Chandler,  Ralph,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Chapman,  J.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Chapman,  0.  W.,  obit,  xv,  689. 
Charity  organization,  xiii,  184. 
Charkhi,  Gen.,  xiii,  6.- 
Charleston,  xiv,  142. 
Charlottesville,  xv,  122. 
Charlottetown,  xiv,  148. 
Charpentier,  L.  E.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Chase,  Bex\jamin,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Chase,  N.,  obit,  xv,  689. 
Cbatrian,  A.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Chattanooga,  xiii,  160. 
Chauveau,  V,  J.  C,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Cheever,  B.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 
Choever,  G.  B.,  obit,  xv,  689. 
Chemistry,  xiii,  187  ;  xiv,  122 ;  xv, 

98 ;  analytical,  xiii,  144. 
Cherokee  outlet,  xv,  697. 
Chesapeoke  and  Ohio  Conal,  xiii, 

616 ;  xiv,  682. 
Chevreul,  Michel  Eugene,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiv,  184. 
Cheyenne,  xiii,  161 ;  State  House 

at,  illustration,  848. 
Chtcogo,  xiv,  419. 
Childs,  C.  C,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Chili,  xiii,  161 ;  xiv,  186 ;  xv,  111. 
Chimney,  high,  repairing  a,  xv, 

286.. 
China,  xiii,  168 ;  xiv,  187 ;  xv,  112. 
Chinamen,  excluded  from  Ecuador, 

xiv,  281. 
Chinese   labor   and   immigration, 

xiii,  62, 119, 156,  226,  888. 
Chin  expedition,  the,  xiv,  480. 
Chisholm,  W.  S.,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Chittenden,  8.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Cholera,  xiii,  151,  817. 
Chouteau,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  626, 
Christian  Church,  xv,  116. 
Christian  Connection,  xv,  116. 
Christiancy,  I.  P.,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Christian  Endeavor,  xv,  116. 
Christianity,  introduction  of,  com- 
memorated, xiii,  728;  Society 

for  Promoting,  709. 
Christman,  J.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 
Chubb,  T.,  obit,  xv,  640. 
Church,  R.  W.,  obit,  xv,  676. 
Church  Congress,  xiii,  19 ;  xiv,  14 ; 

XV,  12. 
Church  defenw)  institution,  xiv,  18. 
Church  of  God,  xiii,  77 ;  xiv,  69. 
Church  property  confiscated,  xiii, 

831. 
Church  union,  English,  xiv,  18. 
Cinchona  bark,  xiii,  97 ;  xiv,  80. 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  xiii,  691 ; 

xiv,  704 ;  xv,  721. 
Cities,  American,  recent  growth  of, 

xiii,  158;  xiv,  141;  xv,  118; 
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Civilization,  archaic,  xiii,  25. 
Civil  Servioe  Commisbion,  United 

States,  xiii,  880,  772. 
Civil  service  in  China,  xiv,  188. 
Claflin,  A.,  obit.,  zv,  640. 
Clarke,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  627, 
Clarke,  W.  A.,  nominated,  xiii, 

669. 
Clayton,  John  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  624, 

assassination  of,  xiv,  86;  zv, 

28. 
Ctesse,  Antoine,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Cleveland,  xiv,  148. 
Climatic  changes,  xv,  589. 
Clinton,  Mo.,  xv,  128. 
Clouds,  xiii,  582;    xiv,  546;   xv, 

584. 
Coal  discovered,  xiv,  245 ;  xv,  489. 
Coal  palaoe,  xv,  140. 
Cobum,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  640. 
Cochin-China,  xv,  834. 
Cochita,  ruins  at,  xiv,  18. 
Cocoa,  xiii,  287. 

Coffee  plantation,  a  lai^^,  xiv,  409. 
Coffee-planting,  xiii,  254. 
CoiOBn,  J.  H.  C,  obit,  and  port., 

XV,  640. 
Coffin,  Boland  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  627. 
Coinage,  United  States,  xiii,  786; 

xiv,  808. 
Coir,  xiii,  247. 

Coloock,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Collier,  B.  L.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 
Collin,  John  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  624. 
Collins,  Charles  S.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  624. 
Collins,  H.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 
Collins,  W.  W.,  sketdi  and  port., 

xiv,  168. 
Colombia,  xiii,  175;  xiv,  164;  xv, 

160. 
Colonization,  xiii,  255;    German, 

127. 
Colorado,  xiii,  179;  xiv,  165;  xv, 

161. 
Colored  men,  oonvention  of,  xiv, 

588,  791. 
Columbia,  6.  C,  xv,  128. 
Columbus,  Ga.,  xiv,  144. 
Colyer,  Vincent,  sketch,  xiii,  623, 
Comets.    See  Astbonomt. 
Commerce  of  the  United  States, 

xiv,  170;  XV,  154. 
Commercial  travelers,  decision  con- 
cerning, xiii,  766. 
Communion  service,  water  in,  xiii, 

14. 
Compasses,  xiv,  878. 
Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  xiii, 

11. 
Conder»s  "  Basis  of  Faith,"  quot- 
ed, xiii,  7. 
Confederate  monument,  xiii,  568. 
Confederate  soldiers,  xiii,  861. 


Congo  Free  State,  xiii,  182;  xiv, 
175;  XV,  162. 

Congregationalists,  xiii,  183;  xiv, 
178 ;  XV,  164. 

Congress,  National,  in  India,  xiii, 
482. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  xiii, 
188;  xiv,  188;  xv,  169;  con- 
tested elections  in,  xiii,  236. 

Conkling,  Boscoe,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  287. 

Connecticut,  xiii,  288;  xiv,  282; 
XV,  289. 

Contested  elections  in  the  Congress 
of  tiie  United  States,  xiii,  285. 

Conventions,  national  political.  See 
article  Ukited  States. 

Convict  system  in  Alabama,  xiii,  8. 

Convocation  of  Canterbury,  xiv, 
10;  XV,  11;  ofyork,xv,  11. 

Cook,  Eliza,  xiv,  286. 

Cook,  George  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  287. 

Cook  Islands,  xiv,  401. 

Co-operation,  xiii,  241.  - 

Cope,  C.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Copper,  xiii,  525 ;  crisis,  the,  xiv, 
840 ;  and  tin,  xiv,  511 ;  xv,  528. 

Copper  mines,  xiv,  595. 

Copyright,  international,  xiii,  284. 

Corcoran,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Cordage,  xiii,  247. 

Cores,  xiii,  252 ;  xiv,  288 ;  tag  of, 
xiv,  289 ;  treaty  with,  xiv,  758. 

Coiinth  Canal,  xv,  281. 

Corliss,  G.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  628. 

Comacchia,  Capt.,  xiii,  4. 

Cornell,  T.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Coming,  N.  Y.,  xv,  128. 

Com  Island,  annexation  of,  xiii,  618. 

Comttiwaite,  B.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Correnti,  Cesare,  sketch,  sdii,  660. 

Corrigan,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Corti,  Luigi,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  xv,  124. 

Costa  Bica,  xiii,  258 ;  xiv,  289 ;  xv, 
242. 

Cottesloe,  T.  F.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Cotton,  XV,  278. 

Cotton-seed  products,  xiv,  240. 

Councol  Bluf&,  xiii,  162. 

Couza,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Cowles,  £.,  obiu,  xv,  641. 

Cowles,  J.  P.,  obit,  xv,  641. 

Craig,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  689. 

Crammer,  S.  H.,  nominated,  xiii, 
268. 

Crampton,  John  F.,  xiii,  266. 

Crampton,  T.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

-Crawford,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 

Crawford  case,  the,  xiv,  426. 

Crayon  portraits,  xv,  729. 

Crebs,  J.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  641. 

Cremation,  progress  of,  xiii,  255. 

.Cretan  question,  the,  xiv,  408. 

Crete,  insurrection  in,  xiv,  798. 

Crispi,  Signer,  xiii,  4. 


Crocker,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Crocker,  J.  S.,obit.,  xv,  64L 

Crofters,  the,  xiii,  892. 

Croix,  L.  De  8.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Croll,  J.,  obit.,  XV,  677. 

Croly,  David  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Crook,  George,  sketxih  andportmit, 
XV,  248. 

Crops,  the,  xiv,  814 ;  xv,  807. 

Crosby,  George  A.,  sketch, xiii, 629. 

Croesley,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Cruisers,  New.   See  Usited  States 

•     Navy. 

Cratchfield,  W.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Cuba,  xiii,  256 ;  xiv,  244 ;  xv,  244. 

Cuoiniello,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Culver,  £.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Cumberland  Biver  improvement, 
xiv,  790. 

Cummin,  Hugh  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Cummings,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  642. 

Curley,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Currency  circulation,  xiii,  785. 

Curtis,  Samuel  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Customs  conference,  xv,  71. 

CuUer,  WUliam  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Cutter,  G.  F.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Cyprus,  xiv,  897 ;  xv,  404 ;  exca- 
vations in,  xiv,  21. 

Cyprus  Exploration  fund,  xiii,  27. 

Dahlgren,  C.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Dahomey,  xv,  244. 

Dakota,  xiii,  259  ;  xiv,  245. 

Dalhousie  College,  view  of,  xiv,  149. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  xv,  124. 

Dalton,  Ga.,  xiv„144. 

Dalton,  J.  C,  sketch  and  portrait, 
xiv,  249. 

Damala,  Jacques,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 

Damaraland,  xiv.  111 ;  xv,  96. 

Damien  de  Veuster,  J.,  xiv,  250. 

Dana,  Edmund  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Dancing  mania,  xiii,  812. 

Danube  Commission,  xiii,  719. 

Danville,  Va.,  xv,  126. 

Darley ,  Felix  Octavius  Carr,  sketch, 
and  portrait,  xiii,  629. 

Dam,  Count,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  xv,  126. 

Davidge,  W.  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  680w 

Davis,  Edwin  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  680. 

Davis,  G.  T.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  680. 

Davis,  Jcfibrson,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  259. 

Davis,  John  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Davis,  J.  W.,  renominated,  xiii, 
716. 

Davis,  Sir  J.,  obit,  xv,  677. 

Davis,  N.  H.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Davis,  B.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Davison,  H.  J.,  obit,  xv,  642. 

Dawkins,  W.,  his  address,  xiii,  45. 

Dawson,  B.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  680. 

Dawson,  F.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  626. 

Dawson,  S.  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  627. 
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Bay,  BeDJamin  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  62T. 
Day,  H.  N.,  obit,  xv,  642. 
Dayton,  xir,  144. 
Deaconess  institution,  ziii,  605. 
Deane,  Charles,  sketch,  ziv,  627. 
Debray,  JulosH.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Debt,  United  States,  national,  xiii, 

784. 
Decatur,  xiii,  162. 
Deccan,  raining  in  the,  xiv,  427. 
Dcchen,  Heinrich,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Deep-Harbor  Convention,  xiii,  ISO ; 

xiv,  485. 
Defhloation,  Archer,  xv,  519. 
Degener,  £.,  obit.,  xv,  643. 
Delaf<OA  Bailroad,  xiv,  110 ;  xvj  96, 

789. 
Do  Lamater,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  627. 
De  la  Bue,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  659. 
Delaware,  xiii,  268 ;  xiv,  268 ;  xv, 

246. 
Delius,  Nikolaus,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Denmark,  xiii,  265 ;  xiv,  265 ;  xv, 

248. 
Denny,  Mr.,  in  Corca,  xiii,  258. 
Denver,  Capitol  building  at,  xiii, 

179. 
Departments,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, xiii,  875. 
Dervishes,  war  with,  xiv,  1. 
Desabaye-Chcgaray ,  Eloise,  sketch, 

xiv,  627. 
Deslandes.  R.,  obit.,  xv,  677. 
Devan,  T.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Devon,  W.  R.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  661 
Dewey,  Nelson,  sketch,  xiv,  627. 
Dexter,  H.  M.,  obit,  xv,  643. 
Dick,  R.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Dickerson,  E.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Digestive  system,  xiii,  698;    xiv, 

706;  XV,  724. 
Dillingham,  W.  P.,  nominated,  xiii, 

884. 
Dionysos,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 
Diplomates,  dismissed,  xiii,  268. 
Direct-tax  bill,  the,  xiii,  229. 
Direct-trade  convention,  xv,  865. 
Disasters  in  18S8,  xiii,  269 ;  in  1889, 

xiv,  268;  in  1890,  xv,  251. 
Disdplea  of  Christ,  xiii,  272 ;  xiv, 

271 ;  XV,  257. 
Dissection,  xiii,  272. 
Ditson,  0.,  sketch  and  port,  xiii, 
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Divorce,  xiv,  271. 
Docharty,  6.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Dockery,  O.  IL,  nominated,  xiii, 

619. 
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XV,  282. 
Dodge,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Dogali,  battle  of,  xiii,  2. 
Dolaro,  Selina,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
IXrtlinger,  I.,  obit,  xv,  678. 
Dominion  of  Canada,  xiii,  275 ;  xiv, 

275;  XV,  257. 
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Donnelly,  A.  J.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
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Dorsheimer,  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Douai,  C.  D.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Douls,  Camille,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Dover,  N.  II.,  xiv,  145. 
Dowse,  R.,  obit,  xv,  678. 
Doyle,  Sir  Francis  H.,  sketch,  xiii, 

661. 
Drake,  T.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Draper  memorial  fund,  48. 
Dredging  in  New  York  harbor,  xiii, 

802,804. 
Dressel,  O.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Drew,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Drexei  home,  illustration,  xiii,  505: 
Drexel,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  681. 
Dmmgoole,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 
Drummond,  T.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Druses,  war  with,  xv,  805. 
Duolerc,  C.  T.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Duffleld,  A.  J.,  obit,  xv,  679. 
Duffield,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  632. 
Duncan,  Francis,  sketch,  xiii,  6bl. 
Dunkel,   Aaron   K.,  sketch,   xiii, 

682. 
Dunlop,  G.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  682. 
Dunster,  £.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  682. 
Dunton,  W.  C,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Dupont,  Henry,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
Dupr^,  Jules,  sketch,  xiv,  279. 
Durant,  £.  G.,  nominated,  xiii,  846. 
Durham,  xiii,  168. 
Duryee,  A.,  obit,  xv,  644. 
Dwight,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  638. 
Dyer,  Thistleton,  address,  xiii,  46. 
Dynamite  gun,  xiii,  796. 
Dynamite  plot,  xiii,  897. 

Earle,  William  H.,  xiu,  242. 

Earthquakes,  xiii,  158,  288,  550, 
880;  xiv,  240,  282,  559. 

Eassie,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

East  AfKca,  xv,  264. 

East  African  Company,  xiv,  831. 

Eaton,  L.,  obit.,  xv,  645. 

Eau  Claire,  xiii,  168. 

Eckies,  D.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  683. 

Eclipses.    See  Astbonoxy. 

Ecuador,  xiii,  296;  xiv,  281;  xv, 
273. 

Edwards,  J.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Eggleston,  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  638. 

Egypt,  xiii,  288 ;  xiv,  282 ;  xv,  278. 

Egypt  Exploration  fund,  xiii,  28. 

Ehninger,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Eiffel  Tower,  the,  xiii,  809,  810. 
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85. 

Elections,  contested  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  xiii,  235. 

Elections,  presidential,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  xiii,  799 ;  counting 
the  votes,  xiv,  212. 


Electric  engineering,  xv,  287. 
Electricity,  xiii,  586 ;  xiv,  549, 698 ; 

XV,  586,  715;  exhibition,  xiv, 

686 ;  lighting,  812. 
Elder,  P.  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  462. 
Elgin,  ni.,  XV,  126. 
ElixirofLife,  xiv,  287. 
Elliott,  £.  3.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 
Elliott,  W.,  Jr.,  obit.,  xv,  645. 
EUiott,  W.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  683. 
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El  Paso,  Tex.,  xv,  126. 
Ely,  xiii,  168. 

Ely,  Marchioness,  obit,  xv,  679. 
El»,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Emancipation  in  Brazil,  xiii,  105. 
Emigration   from   Germany,  xiv, 
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Emin  Pasha,  sketch,  xiii,  295. 
Emporia,  Kan.,  xv,  126. 
Engineering,  xiii,  297;  xiv,  290; 

XV,  279. 
English,  J.  £.,  obit.,  xv,  645. 
Ephesus,  temple  at,  xiv,  20. 
Epidemics,  xiii,  811. 
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States,  xiii,  708 ;  xiv,  720 ;  xv, 

749. 
Equatorial  prQvinces,  xiii,  294. 
Ericsson,  Jolm,  sketch,  xiv,  296; 

portrait,  frontispiece. 
Erie  Canal,  xiii,  606. 
Eiythea,  xv,  468. 
£tex,  Antoine,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 
Evangelical  Association,  xiii,  818 ; 

xiv,  801;  XV,  288;  Alliance, 

xiv,  800. 
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xiv,  800 ;  XV,  168. 
Events  of  1888,  xiii,  318  ;  of  1889, 

xiv,  801;  ofl890,xv,  288. 
Eversley,  C.  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 
Everts,  W.  W.,  obit,  xv,  646. 
Evictions,  Irish,  xiv,  891. 
Exchange,  ibreign,  xiii,  825. 
Execution  by  electricity,  xiv,  598. 
Exhibition,  South  Sea,  xiv,  609. 
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Fairbanks,  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  683. 

Falkland  islands,  xiii,  37 ;  xv,  407. 

Famine,  xiv,  141,  425,  572 ;  in  Ire- 
land, XV,  295. 

Farmers*  Alliance,  xv,  299. 

Farmers'  Conventions,  xiii,  460, 
618 ;  xiv,  9,  307. 

Farms,  abandoned,  xv,  515,  599. 

Faasiller,  discovery  at,  xiii,  88. 

Faulkner,  L.  B.,  obit,  xv,  645. 

Fayerweathef,  D.  B.,  obit,  xv.  645. 

Ferrer,  M.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  633. 
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Ferry-boat,  double  -  endcr  -  screw, 

xiii,  801 ;  new  type  of,  zv,  282. 
Feuillet,  O.,  obit.,  xv,  6T9. 
Feyen-Perrin,    FranQois,    sketch, 

xiii,  662. 
Field,  Moses  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Fiji,  xiii,  67 ;  xiv,  57  ;  v,  49. 
Finaiioes  of  United   States,   xiii, 

782 ;  XV,  888. 
Financial  review  of  1888,  xiii,  821 ; 

of  1889,  xiv,  808 ;  of  1890,  xv, 

801. 
Findlay,  Ohio,  xiv,  145. 
Fine  arts  in    1888,  xiii,  882;    in 

1889,  xiv,  818 :  in  1690,  xv,  310. 
Tiah.  culture,  xv,  596. 
Fisher,    Charles    Ilenry,   sketch, 

xiii,  688. 
Fisher,  E.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 
Fisher,  li.  G.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 
Fisheries,  xiii,  510,  706,  846;  xv, 

240,    268;    treaty,    xiu,    217; 

Alaskan,  xiv,  212. 
Fisk,  C.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 
Fiak,  P.  K.,  obit.,  xv,  646. 
Fitch bui^,  Mass.,  xv,  126. 
Fitts,  J.  F.,  obit.,  XV,  647. 
Fitzgerald,  Prof.,  address,  xiii,  45. 
Fitzhugh,  W.  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Flag,  Corean,  xiv,  289 ;  new  Unit- 
ed States,  814. 
Fleischer,  H.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 
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842. 
Fleming,  F.  P.,  nominated,  xiii, 

841. 
Flint,  Charles  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Flood,  James  C,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Floods,  xiv,  681,  698,  688 ;  xv,  509. 
Floquet  Cabinet,   xiii,   846;   xiv, 

388. 
Florence,  AUu,  xiv,  146. 
Florida,  xiii,  889;    xiv,  824;    xv, 

318. 
Flower,  W.  H.,  portrait,  xiv,  89. 
Fonscca,  Deodoro  da,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  827. 
Forefathers'  day,  xv,  820. 
Forepaiigh,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 
Formes,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
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Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  xiv,  151. 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  xv,  127. 
Fort  Wayne,  xiii,  164. 
Fort  Worth,  xiv,  146. 
Foster,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 
Foster,  Joshua,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 
Foster,  Melvin,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 
Fostoria,  xv,  127. 
Fouratt,  Enos,  sketch,  xiii,  634. 
Fox,  D.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 
Fowle,  D.  G.,  nominated,  xiii,  619. 
Franco,  xiii,  342 ;  xiv,  327 ;  xv,  822. 
Francis,   D.   R,,  nominated,  xiii, 

566. 


Frankenstein,  F.  G.  A.',  obit.,  xv, 
679. 

Fransecky,  E.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  679. 

Fransioli,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 

Fraternal  Congress,  xiv,  346. 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  xiv,  146. 

Free  and  Open  Church  Associa- 
tion, xiii,  18. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  xiii,  704. 

Free-Will  Baptists,  xiv,  67. 

Freezing  mixture,  xiii,  147. 

Freligh,  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 

Fremont,  Jolin  C,  port.,  frontis- 
piece ;  sketch,  xv,  888. 

French,  John  R.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 

French  language  in  schools,  xiv, 
677. 

Freshets,  xiii,  841. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  xiv,  147. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nioolaus  Karl, 
sketch,  xiii,  854;  his  diary, 
868. 

Friends,  xiii,  858. 

Frieze,  Henry  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 

Fritschel,  G.  L.  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 
680. 

Frome,  E.  C,  obit.,  xv,  679. 

Frothingham,  I.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 

Froude,  James  A.,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

FruiUands,  xiii,  11. 

Fuller,  Melville  Weston,  sketch 
and  x>ortrait,  xiii,  859. 

FuUerton,  W.,  Jr.,  sketch,  xiii, 
634. 

Fungi,  edible,  xv,  850. 

Fustel,  Numa,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Gade,  N.,  obit.,  xv,  679. 

Gadsden,  xiv,  148. 

Galesbui^,  xv,  127. 

Gallatin,  A.  R.,  obit.,  xv,  647. 

Gallic ra.  Duchess  of,  sketch,  xiii, 
662. 

Galton,  F.,  experiments,  xiii,  421. 

Galveston,  deep  harbor  at,  xv,  800. 

Gambling,  bucket-shop,  xiii,  283. 

Gammell,  W.,  sketch,  riv,  630. 

Ganglbauer,  C,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Garabit  viaduct,  xiii,  810. 

Gardiner,  F.,  Bketch,.xiv,  630. 

Gardner,  W.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 

Garfield,  Eliza  B.,  sketch,  xiii, 
634. 

Gamett,  Alexander  Yelverton  Pey- 
ton, sketch,  xiii,  684. 

Garrison,  G.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  631. 

Gases,  xiv,  692. 

Gas-holder,  large,  xiii,  808. 

Gas,  natural,  xiii,  ^ ;  xiv,  436. 

Gavazzi,  A.,  sketch,  xiv.  661. 

Gay,  Edward  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  631. 

Gay,  Sydney,  Howard,  obit,  and 
portrait,  xiii,  684. 

Gayarro,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 

Geffken  incident,  the,  xiv,  879. 

Gelelc,  King,  obit.,  xv,  680. 


General,  bill  reviving  grade  of, 
xiii,  284. 

Genet,  Citizen,  xiii,  268. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  xv,  128. 

Geographical  Progress,  xiv,  847; 
XV,  851. 

George,  Prince,  obit,  rv,  680. 

Geoigia,  xiii,  360 ;  xiv,  864 ;  xv,  368. 

Germau  Evangelical  Synod,  xiv, 
866. 

Germany,  xiii,  862;  xiv,  367;  xv, 
866. 

Gibraltar,  xv,  403. 

Gibson,  Geoiigo,  sketch,  xiii,  685. 

Gibson,  W.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  635. 

Gilbert,  Addison,  sketch,  xiii,  685. 

Gilbert,  John  G.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  681. 

Gilchrist,  Robert,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  875. 

Gillespie,  Col.  G.  L.,  xiii,  802. 

Gihnore,  Quincy  Adams,  sketch 
and  portrait,  xiii,  685. 

Girls,  protection  of,  xiv,  229 ;  co- 
operative boarding  homes,  xv, 
888. 

Gleig,  George  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 

Glen  wood  Springs,  xiii,  164. 

Glisson,  O.  S.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 

Gloversville,  xv,  128. 

Glyn,  Miss,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Godin,  St.  Jean  B.  A.,  sketch,  xiii, 
662. 

Godwin,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Goflf,  M.  B.,  obit.,  XV,  648. 

Goff,  Nathan,  nominated,  xiii,  842. 

Gold,  xiii,  526 ;  xiv,  109,  165, 170, 
240,  248,  861,  642,  610,  691 ; 
XV,  629. 

Gold  Coast,  xiv,  401. 

Golden  rose,  the,  xiii,  716. 

Gold  mining  in  Wales,  xiii,  892. 

Goldsmith,  O.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 

Gondinet,  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Gontaut-Biron,  Vioomte,  obit.,  xv, 
680. 

Gooch,  Sir  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Goodale,  Geor^ge  L.,  port.,  xv,  24. 

Goodcll,  D.  H.,  nominated,  xiii, 
694. 

Good,  John,  inventions,  sdii,  250. 

Gospel  society,  xv,  10. 

Gosse,  Philip  U.,  sketch,  xiii,  663. 

Gould,  G.  W.,  nominated,  xiii,  71 5. 

Government  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, xiii,  375. 

Gowcn,  F.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  632, 

Grady,  Henry  W.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  682. 

Graham,  C.  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  632. 

Grain  inspection,  xv,  555. 

Gravitation,  Ijiw  of,  50. 

Gray,  Albert  Z.,  sketch,  xiv,  632. 

Gray,  Asa,  obit,  and  port.,  xiii,  880. 

Gray,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  636. 

Gray,  George  Z.,  sketch,  xiv,  632. 
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Gray,  HiTam,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  King- 
dom of,  ziil,  882;  xiv,  879; 

XV,  885. 
Great  Eastern,  history  of,  xiv,  404. 
Greaves,  James  P.,  xiii,  11. 
Greece,  xiu,  408 ;  xiv,  406 ;  xv,  408. 
Green,  8.,  obit,  and  port.,  xiii,  404. 
Green,  Tliomas  C,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Greenland,  xiv,  268;  explorations 

in,  859. 
Green  Biver  island,  xv,  474. 
Greey,  Edward,  sketch,  xiii,  C86. 
Grelin,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 
Gregory,  F.  T.,  sketcli,  xiii,  668. 
Gresley,  H.  X.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 
Grippe,  la.    See  Influenza. 
Grivas,  Demetrios,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gross,  Samuel  W., sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Guadeloupe,  xiii,  840;   xiv,  824; 

XV,  884. 
Guatemala,  xiii,  405 ;  xiv,  408 ;  xv, 

410. 
Guiann,  British,  xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  408 ; 

XV,  407  ;  French,  xiii,  840 :  xiv, 

824;  XV,  880. 
Guilbert,  A.  V.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gull,  Sir  W.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 
Gung'l,  Josef,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Gunning,  T.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Gunning,  W.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 
Guns,  new,  xiii,  792;  xiv,  811. 

Ilager,  A.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  xiv,  148. 
Hall,  Edward,  nominated,  xiii,  609. 
Hall,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hall,  Samuel  C,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 
Hamburg,   incorporation   of,  xiii, 

872. 
Hamerling,  Robert,  sketch,  xiv  661. 
Hamilton,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
HamUton,  Can.,  xv,  129. 
Hamilton,  Teter,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Hamilton,  W.  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Hammill,  S.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hammond,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 
Hammond,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  683. 
Hanks,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Hannibal,  Mo;,  xv,  129. 
Hanoteau,  H.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 
Harden,'  J.   W.,   nominated,  xiii, 

268. 
Hardenbcrg,  A.  A.,  sketch,  xiv, 

633. 
Harding,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  634. 
Harkey,  8.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  634. 
Harkness,  W.,  his  address,  xiii,  42 ; 

astronomical  work,  47,  49. 
Harlan  County  disorders,  xiv,  487. 
Harlem  river  bridge,  xiii,  297. 
Harney,  W.  8.,  sketch,  xiv,  634. 
Harper,  F.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Harris,  Samuel  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  637. 
Harrison,  Beiyamin,  sketch,  xiii, 

407 ;  portrait,  frontispieoe. 


Harrison,  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  559. 
Hartranft,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  684. 
Hartzell,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Hasenclever,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 
Hassard,  J.  R.  G.,  obit.,  xiii,  687. 
Hastings,  xiii,  165. 
Hastings,  Alice,  sketch,  xiii,  637. 
Hatch,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  634. 
Hatch,  Edwin,  sketch,  riv,  662. 
Hatfield  and  McCoy  feud,  the,  xiii, 

468. 
Hausner,  0.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 
Haven,  S.  H.,  obit,  xv,  648. 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  xv,  130. 
Hawau,  xiii,  412 ;  xiv,  410 ;  xv,  415. 
Hawkes,  8.  J.,  xiii,  14. 
Hawkins,  Samuel  W.,  nominated, 

xiii,  768. 
Hawley,  J.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  421. 
Hawsers.    See  Cobdaok. 
Hayes,  Lucy  W.,  sketch  and  jwr^ 

trait,  xiv,  684. 
Hays,  James  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  687. 
Hayti,  xiii,  418 ;  xiv,  411 ;  xv,  416. 
Hazard,  R.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  637. 
Hazen,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  635. 
Heat,  xiv,  698. 
Hecker,  I.  T.,  obit,  and  port.,  xiii, 

688. 
Hedge,  F.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  648. 
Heilman,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  649. 
Heilprin,  Michael,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Heiss,  M.,  obit.,  xv,  649. 
Helena,  Montana,  xiv,  149. 
Heligoland,  xv,  876. 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  xiii,  26. 
Heller,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiii,  663. 
Hemingway  defalcation,  xv,  559. 
Henderson,  P.,  obit.,  xv,  649. 
Henry,  J.,  port.,  xv,  574. 
Hensclt,  Adolf,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 
Hergenrother,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  680. 
Herreshoflf,  C.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Hervcy  Islands,  xiv,  410. 
Herzegovina,  xiv,  64. 
Hesse,  Friedrich  Wilhclm,  sketch, 

xiii,  663. 
Hesse,  Prince  Alexander,  sketch, 

xiii,  668. 
Hewitt,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  649. 
Hickok,  Laurens  P.,  i^ketch,  xiii, 

688. 
Hicks,  T  ,  obit,  and  port.,  xv,  649. 
Hiestand,  John  A.,  xv,  650. 
Higgins,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  650. 
Hill,  Daniel  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 
Hill,  D.  B.,  renominated,  xiii,  609. 
Hinckley,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Hirsch,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  685. 
Hitchcock,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 
Hittite  inscriptions,  xiii,  32. 
Hoadley,  Silas,  xiii,  11. 
Hoard,  W.  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  847. 
Hobart,  John  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  635. 
Hoffman,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 
Hogan,  T.  M.,  obit.,  xv,  650. 


Hog  Island  dispute,  xiv,  532. 

Hoisting-shears,  xiii,  806. 

Holder,  Joseph  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 

Holl,  Frank,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Holland.    See  Netheblands. 

HoUey,  Alex.  L.,  bust  of,  xv,  621. 

Holmes,  S.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  650. 

Holstein  Canal,  xv,  281. 

Holtzendorff,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 

Homestead  law,  the,  xiii,  469. 

Honduras,  xiii,  415 ;  British,  839 ; 
xiv,  418 ;  XV,  407,  417. 

Hong-Kong,  xv,  405. 

Homellsville,  incorporated,  xiii, 
608. 

Horsemanship,  xv,  418. 

Horse  show,  xv,  421. 

Hosmer,  J.,  obit.,  xv,  650. 

Hotel  at  Brighton  Beach  moved, 
xiii,  802,  808. 

House-boats,  xiii,  416. 

Houston,  Texas,  xiv,  150. 

Houzeau,  sketch,  xiii,  663. 

Hovey,  A.  P.,  nominated,  xiii, 442. 

Howard,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 

Howard,  V.  £.,  akctch,  xiv,  635. 

Howe,  J.  W.,  obit.,  xv,  650. 

Howe,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  650. 

Howes,  0.,  obit.,  xv,  650. 

Howitt,  Mary,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Howland,  E.  P.,  address,  xiii,  44. 

Hubbard,  J.  G.    Sec  Addinoton. 

Huddleston,  J.  W,,  obit.,  xv,  681. 

Hueffer,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  662. 

Hughes,  J.  S.,  nominated,  xiii,  441. 

Hull,  J.  B.,  obit.,  XV,  661. 

Humphrey,  Lyman  U.,  nominated, 
xiii,  461. 

Hungary.    See  Austbia-Hcnoabt. 

Hunn,  David  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  689. 

Hunt,  H.  J.,  obit,  and  port.,  xiv, 
635. 

Hunter,  James  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  686. 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  xiv,  151. 

Hurling,  xv,  421. 

Hutchinson,  xiii,165. 

Hutton,  Richard  H.,  quoted,  xiu,  7. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Hydraulic  canal  lift,  xiii,  800 ;  rail- 
way, xiv,  249. 

Hydrographic  Office,  xiv,  818. 

Hydrography  of  Atlantic,  xiii,  68. 

Hyksos  monuments,  xiii,  28. 

Ibach,  L.  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  639. 

Icaria,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 

Iceland,  xiii,  268 ;  xiv,  268. 

Idaho,xiii,  419 ;  xiv,  414 ;  and  map, 
XV,  422. 

Identification  and  description,  per- 
sonal, xiii,  421. 

nUnois,  xiii,  423 ;  xiv,  417  ;  xv,  425. 

Image,  ancient,  xiv,  18. 

Immigration,  pauper,  xiii,  424 ;  xiv, 
603 ;  Southern  convention  on, 
8 ;  XV,  620. 
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India,  xiU,  427 ;  xiv,  420 ;  xv,  429. 
Indiana,  zii,  489 ;  xiv,  438 ;  xv,  437. 
Indian  Messiah,  xv,  440. 
Indian  reservations,  xiii,  669 ;  xiv, 

775,  817. 
Indians,  xiii,  261, 420, 509, 606, 772 ; 

XV,  21. 
Indo-Chinu,  xiv,  844. 
Industrial  conference,  xv,  786. 
Industries,  manufacturing,  xiv,  818. 
Influenza,  epidemics  of,  3dv,  487. 
Inini  river,  xiv,  861. 
Insurance  decision,  xiii,  607. 
Insurance  of  workingmen,  xiii,  871 . 
Internal  revenue,  xv,  228. 
International  AmerioanConference, 

xiv,  440. 
International  Congress,  xiii,  87  ; 

xiv,  482. 
International  exhil^tion,  xv,  593. 
International  Law,  Institute  of,  xiii, 

759. 
Interstate  commercial  law,  xiv,  224, 
Inundation  in  Honan,  xiii,  157: 
Investments,  English,  in  United 

States,  xiv,  448. 
Iowa,  xiii,  448 ;  xiv,  447  ;  xv,  444. 
Iowa  City,  xiv,  180. 
Ireland.    Sec  Great  BsiTAnT. 
Iron  and  steel,  xiv,  588 ;  xv,  525. 
Irredenta,  the,  xiv,  469. 
Irrigation,  xiii,  88,  291, 601  ;   xiv, 

451 ;  xv,  90 ;  decision  concern- 
ing, xiv,  102. 
Irving,  R.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  689. 
Ishak  Khan,  |n  Afghanistan,  xiii,  6. 
Italian  annexations,  2. 
Italy,  xiii,  447  ;  xiv,  465 ;  xv,  449. 
■  Italians,  con8pira<7  against,  xv,  2. 
Ithaca  incorporated,  xiii,  603 ;  xv, 

130. 
Ivory  nuts,  xiii,  287. 
Iztaccihuatl,  ascent  of,  xiii,  550. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  xv,  181. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  xiii,  165. 
Jacksonville,  HI.,  xv,  181. 
Jamaica,  xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  403. 
Jameson,  J.  A.,  obit,  xv,  051. 
Jameson,  M^jor,  xiii,  296. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  xv,  132. 
Japan,  xiii,  452 ;  xiv,  472 ;  xv,  460. 
Jarves,  tVhmes  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Jaures,  Constant,  sketch,  xiv,  663. 
Java,  xiii,  589. 
Jefferson  City,  xv,  182. 
JcUett,  John  II.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Jcnks,  Francis  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Jennings,  Russell,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Jerome,  L.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Jerusalem,  walls  of,  xiii,  81. 
Jesuit-s*    estates    settlement,    xiii, 

710 ;  xiv,  275,  728. 
Jews,  xiii,  455  ;  xiv,  475  ;  xv,  464. 
Joachimson,  P.  J.,  obit.,  xv,  651. 
Joliann,  archduke,  obit.,  xv,  681. 


Johannis,    Negus    of  Abyssinia, 

sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Johnson,  A.  L.,  obit,  xv,  651. 
Johnson,  J.  C,  nominated,  xiii, 

764. 
Johnson,  Oliver,  sketch,  Xiv,  686. 
Johnson,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  651. 
Johnston,  Alexander,  sketch,  xiv, 

636. 
Johnston,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  686. 
John.stown  flood,  xiv,  476. 
Johonnot,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Joliet,  XV,  182. 

Jones,  Evan,  nominated,  xiii,  766. 
Jones,  Justin,  sketch,  xiv,  686, 
Jones,  Rogers,  sketch,  xiv,  636. 
Jones,  W.  M.,  nominated,  xiii,  609. 
Joule,  James  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Judd,  D.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Judiciary  celebration,  xv,  680. 
Juengling,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  637. 
Junction  City,  Kan.,  xiv,  151. 
Jupiter,  xiii,  54;  xv,  40. 
Juste,  Theodore,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Kabyles,  campalga   against,   xiv, 

574. 
Kachyens,  operations  against,  xiv, 

481. 
Kalakaua,  death  of,  xv,  415. 
Kalamazoo,  xv,  138. 
Kane,  Sir  R.,  obit.,  xv,  681. 
Kansas,  xiii,  457;   xiv,  482;   xv, 

467. 
Karennee  expedition,  xiv,  431. 
Karr,  A.,  obit,  xv,  681. 
Kassala,  xv,  459. 
Kay,  Sidney  de,  obit,  xv,  651. 
Keegan,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  651. 
Keenc,  xv,  188. 
Kelley,  W.  D.,  obit,  xv,  662> 
Kelly,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Kelso,  James  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Kendrick,  James  Ryland,  obit,  and 

portrait,  xiv,  637. 
Kennaway,  Sir  John,  xiii,  18. 
Kennedy,  B.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Kennedy,  Hugh,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Kentucky,  xiii,  482 ;  xiv,  485 ;  xv, 

472. 
Keokuk,  xv,  188. 
Key,  Sir  A.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Khalifah-ben-Said,  obit,  xv,  681. 
Kimball,  E.   K.,  nominated,  xiii, 

566. 
King,  John  11.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
King,  John  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
King,  R.  H.,  obit,  xv,  652. 
King's  Daughters,  xiii,  464. 
King^s  Sons,  the,  xiii,  464. 
Kingston,  xv,  184. 
Kinney,  Elizabeth  C,  sketch,  xiv, 

687. 
Kissnm,  Agnes  A. ,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
Kitchener,  Col.,  xiii,  293. 
Klutshak,  II.  W.,  obit,  xv,  652. 


Knebel,  Baron,  obit,  xv,  681. 
Knoodt,  F.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Koch,  Robert,  sketch  and  portrait, 

XV,  474. 
KraicfEskl,  Andrei,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Krekel,  Arnold,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Labiche,  E.  M.,  sketch,  3dii,  664. 

Labor  agitation,  xv,  54,  896,  786. 

Labor  Convention,  xiv,  791. 

Labor  Day,  xiii,  509. 

Labor  statistics,  xiii,  509. 

Labor  troubles,  xiii,  747 ;  xiv,  419, 
471. 

Labor,  United  States  Department 
of,  established,  xiii,  284. 

Labrador,  xiii,  464 ;  map  of,  465. 

Labuan,  xiv,  399 ;  xv,  404. 

Lachner,  F.,  obit,  xv,  682. 

Laird,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 

Lambeth  Conference,  xiii,  16. 

Lambkin,  J.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  G38. 

Lamington,  Baron,  obit,  xv,  6S2. 

Lamu  question,  the,  xiv,  832. 

Lamy,  John  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Land-grant  forfeiture,  xv,  236. 

Landing  stage,  a  novel,  xiv,  292. 

Land-purchase  act,  xiii,  398. 

Lands,  public,  xiii,  466. 

Lane,  Charles,  xiii,  11. 

Lane,  Ilarvey  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Lane,  James  C,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Langdop,  C.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 

Langley,  S.  P.,  address,  xiii,  44. 

Language  question,  the,  xiii,  86. 

Lauza,  Gen.,  xiii,  8. 

Lapham,  E.  G.,  obit.,  xv,  652. 

Lammie  City,  xiv,  152. 

Lassalle,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Las  Vegus,  xv,  134. 

Latham,  R.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Lay,  0.  1.,  obit,  xv,  652. 

Leadville,  xv,  185, 

League  of  Patriots,  xiv,  335. 

Leboeuf,  Edmond,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  472. 

Lecleroq,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  664^ 

Lecompte,  S.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Ledocliowskl,  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Lee,  Henry,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Leeward  Islands,  xiv,  408. 

Leo  XIII,  sketch  and  portrait,  xiv, 
488. 

Lepers,  mission  to,  xiv,  250. 

Le  Roy,  W.  E.,  sketch,  xiu,  648. 

Lesquereux,  Leo,  sketch  and  por- 
tnut,  xiv,  498. 

Lester,  C.  £.,  obit,  xv,  652. 

Lester,  George,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 

Levees,  xiii,  600 ;  xiv,  612 ;  xv,  509. 

Levi,  Leone,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Levy,  Joseph  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Lewald,  Fanny,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 

Lewis,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  68S. 

Lewis,  Henry  C.,  sketch,  xiii,  648, 

Lewis,  J.  L.,  will  case,  xiii,  875. 
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Lewiston,  Me.,  ziv,  152. 
LexingtoHf  K7.,  xiv,  162. 
Liberation  Society,  xir,  12 ;  xv,  12. 
LiceniiiDg  ByBtem,  Gothenburg,  zv, 

790. 
Liok  Obflervatory,  xiii,  47,  48,  51. 
Liddon,  H.  P.,  obit.,  xv,  682. 
Light,  xir,  694. 

Lifrhtfoot,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  GC4. 
Limbang,  xy,  404. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  obit.,  xv,  652. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  xiii,  166. 
Lincoln,  T.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  64S. 
Linen,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Lippe,  Adolph,  sketch,  xiii,  643. 
Liquids,  xiv,  692. 
Litchfield,    E.    B.,    Kketeh,    xiv, 

638. 
Literature,  American,  in  1888,  xiii, 

473 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  494 ;  in  1890, 

XV,  476. 
Literature,  British,  in  1888,  xiii, 

436 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  507 ;  in  1890, 

tf  V,  493. 
Literature,  Continental,   in   1883, 

xiii,  490 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  512 ;  in 

1890,  XV,  499. 
LiUle  Bock,  xv,  185. 
Lloyd,  David  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 
Lloyd,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  683. 
Loan  associations,  xiii,  245. 
Loa  viaduct,  xiv,  292. 
Local-government  act,  xiii,  389. 
Locol  option.    See  articles  on  States 

cf  the  Union. 
Locke,  David  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  xiv,  153. 
Locomotive    engineers,    licenses, 

xUi,  9. 
Logan,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  638. 
Logansport,  xv,  136. 
London,  Canada,  xv,  136. 
Loomis,  Elias,  sketch  and  portrait, 

xiv,  638. 
Lord,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 
Loring,  £.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
Lotteries,  xv,  238,  507. 
Lot-vases,  xiii,  26. 
Loughridge,  W.,  obit,  xiv,  639. 
Louisiana,  xiii,  499 ;  xiv,  518;  xv, 

505. 
LowensteiUj  8.,  sketch,  xiv,  665. 
Lozior,  Clemenoe  Sophia,  xiii,  501. 
Lucan,  G.  C.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Lucas,  C,  obit,  xv,  683. 
Luis  I,  sketch,  xiv,  665, 
Lumber  flumesi,  xv,  285. 
Lupton  Bey,  death  of,  xiii,  293; 

sketch,  665. 
Lutherans,  xiii,  502 ;  xiv,  519 ;  xv, 

509. 
Lutz,  Baron,  obit,  xv,  683. 
Luxembuig,  xiv,  582 ;  xv,  587. 
Lyman,  C.  S.,  obit,  xv,  653. 
Lyman,  J.,  obit,  xv,  653. 
Lynnc,  T.  A.,  obit.,  xv,  653. 


McAllister,  W.  K.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
MoAlpine,  W.  J.,  obit,  xv,  653. 
McCarter,  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
McCosh,  James,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 
McCoy  and  Hatfield  feud,  the,  xiii, 

463. 
McCrary,  G.  W.,  obii,.,  xv,  C58. 
MoCrecry,  T.  C,  obit.,  xv,  658. 
MoCue,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 
MacDonald,  J.  C,  obit,  xiv,  665. 
Macedonian  question,  the,  xiii,  404, 

768. 
McElrath,  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
McGill,  A.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 
McGlynn,  Edward,  xiii,  20. 
Macheboeuf,  J.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 
McHenry,  H.  D.,  obit,  xv,  653. 
Mcintosh,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
Mackay,  A.  M.,  obit,  xv,  688. 
McKay,  C.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  639. 
McEee,  G.  C  obit,  xv,  654. 
Mackenzie,  B.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 
McEibbin,  D.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  654. 
McKinley  bill,  the,  xv,  205  ei  teg. 
Maclay,  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
McLean,  W.,  obit,  xv,  654, 
MoManus,  J.  T.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
McNaiy,  W.  H.,  obit,  xv,  664. 
MoShane,  J.  A.,  nominated,  xiii, 

587. 
McTyeire,  H.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Madagascar,  xv,  836. 
Madura,  xiii,  589. 
Magnetism,  xiv,  702 ;  xv,  719. 
Magoon,  H.  8.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Mahan,  Asa,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Mahdists,  invasion  by,  xiv,  1. 
Mahogany  forests,  xiv,  418. 
Mahoney,  P.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Maine,  xiii,  507 ;  xiv,  522 ;  xv,  513. 
Maine,  Sir  Henry  J.  S.,  xiii,  665. 
Malcolm,  W.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
Mallet,  Sir  L.,  obit.,  xv,  683. 
Mallory,  C.  E.,  obit,  xv,  654. 
Malmesbury,  Earl  of,  sketch,  xiv, 

665. 
Malta,  XV,  403. 
Manchester  canal,  xv,  281. 
Mancini,  P.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
MandevUle,  J.,  death  of,  xiii,  397. 
Mandolin,  xiv,  526. 
Manganese,  xiv,  541. 
Manica  question,  xv,  789. 
Manisty,  Sir  H.,  obit,  xv,  688. 
Manitoba,  xiii,  511. 
Mankato,  xv,  186. 
Mansfield,  xv,  137. 
Mantineia,  excavations  at,  xiii,  27. 
Marble,  xv,  620. 

Marie  of  Bavaria,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Marigny,  M.,  obit,  xv,  664. 
Marilley,  Bishop,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Marine  Conference,  International, 

xiv,  525. 
Marion,  xv,  187. 
Maritime  exhibition,  xiv,  628. 


Markland,  A.  H.,  obit.,  xiii,  645. 

Marquette,  xv,  187. 

Maniage  reform,  xiii,  438 ;  xv,  434. 

Mars,  xiii,  58. 

Mars,  recent  studies  of,  xiii,  511 ; 

map,  612 ;  xv,  40. 
Marsh,  0.  C,  port.,  xv,  678. 
Marston,  W.,  obit.,  xv,  683. 
Martin,  John  A  ,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Martinelli,.T.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
Martinique,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  824. 
Martin,  John,  nominated,  xiii,  460. 
Martin,  M.,  nominated,  xiii,  766. 
Maryland,  xiii,  515 ;  xiv,  530 ;  xv, 

516. 
Massachusetts,  xiii,  517  ;  xiv,  534 ; 

XV,  620. 
Mossai,  Cardinal,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Massowah,  Italians  at,  xiii,  8,  4; 

xiv,  2;  XV,  458. 
Matabeleland,  xiv,  106 ;  xv,  95. 
Mather,  R.  H.,  obit,  xv,  655. 
Mathews,  C,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Mathews,  Geoi^  A.,  nominated, 

xUi,  263. 
Mathews,  J.  N.,  sketch,  xiii,  545. 
Matout,  Louis,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
Matson,  C.  C,  nominated,  xiii,  441. 
Matsudaira,  obit.,  xv,  684. 
Matt^son,  0.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  640. 
Matthews,  Stanley,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  640. 
Matthieu,  Henri,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
Mattoon,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
Mauku,  J.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  645. 
Mauritius,  xiv,  400. 
Maverick,  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  645. 
May,  Abby  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Mayer,  Earl,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Meade,  Edwin  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
Meany,  Stephen  Joseph,  xiii,  646. 
Mechanics,  xiv,  691. 
Medals,  astronomical,  xiii,  58. 
Medical  congre&s,  xv,  382. 
Melikoff,  Count  Louis,  xiii,  521. 
Mell,  Patrick  H.,  sketch,  xUi,  646. 
Memorial  arch,  xv,  620. 
Memphis,  colossi,  xiii,  80. 
Mendenhall,  T.  C,  portrait,  xiv,  86. 
Menclok,  proclaimed  negus,  xiv,  1. 
Mennouites,  xv,  66. 
Mercantile  agencies,  xiv,  53ir. 
Mercury,  xv,  89. 
Mcriden,  xiv,  154. 
Merriam,  W.  B.,  nominated,  xiii, 

560. 
Merrick,  P.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Merrick,  W.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 
Message,  President's,  xiii,  190 ;  xiv, 

188. 
Metallurgy,  xiii,  522 ;  xiv,  538 ;  xv, 

525. 
Meteors  and  Meteorites.    See  As- 

TBONOVT. 

Meteorology,  xiii,  581;  xiv,  546; 
XV,  532. 
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Mothddiflti,  JEiil,  58d ;  idv,  551i ;  xV, 
689. 

Mexico,  3tili,  647 ;  ohurch  Vork  id) 
709;  xiv,  666;  rv,  648. 

Meyer;  H.  A.,  nketelr,  xtv,  666. 

Michigan,  xiii,  650 ;  xiv,  559 ;  xv, 
650. 

MiddletOQ,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Middletown  iDoorporated,  xiii,  OOS. 

Milan,  King,  divorced,  xiii,  789; 
abdicates,  xiv,  760. 

Miles,  W.  R.,  obit.,  xv,  655. 

Military  Order  of  America,  xv,  553. 

Miller,  John  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Miller,  S.  F.,  obit.,  and  port.,  xv, 
655. 

Miller,  W.,  nominated,  xiii,  609. 

Miller,  William  H.  H.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  xiv,  803. 

Mills  Bill,  the,  xiii,  206. 

Mills,  Robert^  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Milns,  William,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Milroy,  J.  B.,  nominated,  xiii,  448. 

Mineral-land  convention,  xiii,  569. 

Miners*  congress,  xv,  71. 

Mining  law,  xiii,  552. 

Minnesota,  xiii,  557 ;  xiv,  561 ;  xv, 
554. 

Minor,  W.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  641. 

Missions,  xiv,  520,  521 ;  American 
Board  of,  xiv,  180;  London 
Society,  xiv,  181 ;  Internation- 
al Conference  of,  xiii,  560.  See 
also  the  articles  on  the  religious 
denominations. 

Mississippi,  xiii,  561 ;  xiv,  568 ;  xv, 
567. 

Missouri,  xiii,  564;  xiv,  565;  xv, 
561. 

Mitchell,  C.  L.  M.,  obit,  xv,  665. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  641. 

Mivart,  St.  George,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 

Mizner,  L.  B.,  xv,  412,  414. 

Mobile,  xiii,  167. 

Moeris,  Lake,  monuments,  xiii,  29. 

Moffat,  J.  C,  obit,  xv,  655. 

Mohammedans,  xiii,  567. 

Molbech,  C.  K.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 

Moles  worth.  W.  N.,  obit.,  xv,  684. 

Moling,  xv,n87. 

Monaco,  Prince,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 

Moncton,  xiv,  154. 

Money   market.     See   Fikanoial 

BXVIEW. 

Money  orders,  international,  xiv, 

230. 
Mongrodien,  A.,  obit,  xiii,  065. 
Monitor,  the  original,  xiv,  298. 
Monoliths,  perforated,  xiii,  28. 
Monselet,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Montague,  C.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Montana,  xiii,  568;  xiv,  568;  xv, 

564. 
Monteith,  J.,  obit,  xv,  655. 


Monterteoffo,  xiii,  569 ;  xiv,  573. 
Montgomery,  xiii,  167. 
Montpelier,  xiii,  168. 
Montpensier,   Duo  do,  obit.*,  xv, 

684. 
Montreal,  charter  remodeled,  xiv, 

723. 
Monts,  Count,  sketob,  xiv,  666. 
Monuments,  preservation,  xiii,  24. 
Moore,  S.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Moravians,   xiii,   570 ;   xiv,  572 ; 

house  of  the  sisterhood,  678. 
Morazan,  harbor  of,  xiv,  409. 
Moresnet,  partition  of,  xv,  70. 
Morey,  F.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Morford,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Morgan,  J.,  nominated,  xiii,  847. 
Moigan,  J.  S.,  obit  and  portrait, 

XV,  656. 
Morgan,  M.  S.,  obit,  xv,  656. 
Morgan,  W.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Morison,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Mormonism,  xiv,  415,  817 ;  xt,  21, 

268,  424. 
Morocco,  xiii,  571;  xiv,  674;  xv, 

567. 
Morris,  L.  B,,  nominated,  xiii,  240. 
Mortgages,  &rm,  xv,  552. 
Morton,  John  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  576. 
Mosquito  territory,  the,  xiv,  610. 
Mott,  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Moufang,  C,  obit,  xv,  684. 
Mougel  Bey,  obit,  xv,  684. 
Moulton,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Mound-builders'   works,  xiii,  22, 

28 ;  xiv,  17. 
Mountun  railway,  xiv,  295. 
Mount-Temple,   W.    F.    Cowper- 

Temple,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Mulford,  J.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
Mundc,  xiii,  168. 
Murchison  letter,  the,  xiii,  269. 
Murska,  lima  di,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Muscular  system,  the,  xiii,  694; 

xiv,  708 ;  xv,  726. 
Musgrave,  Sir  A.,  obit,  xiii,  666. 
Music,  progress  of,  in  1888,  xiii, 

578 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  575 ;  in  1890, 

XV,  568. 
MycensB,  tombs  at,  xill,  27. 
Myers,  A.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 

Nampa,  image  found  at,  xiv,  18. 
Napier,  Lord,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Nasmyth,  J.,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Natal,  xiii,  122;  xiv,  104;  xv,  98. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  xv, 

572. 
National  League  for  the  Protection 

of  American  Institutions,  xv, 

579. 
Naval  apparatus,  new,  xv,  680. 
Naval  catastrophe  in  Samoa,  xiv, 

758. 


Navy  of  the  United  States,  xiii, 

787 ;  xiv,  805,  809. 
Nazarenes,  xiii,  584. 
Neal,  John  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Nebraska,  xiii,  585  ;  xiv,  579 ;  xv, 

582. 
Nebraska  City,  bridge  at,  xin,  298. 
Nebula  in  Orion,  xiv,  50;  in  An- 
dromeda, xiv,  51 ;  XV,  42. 
Needham,  £.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Neilson,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
Negus  Johannis,  killed,  xiv,  1. 
Neptune,  xiv,  40. 
Nervous  system,  the,  xiii,  689 ;  xiv, 

703 ;  XV,  720. 
Netherlands,  xiii,  687 ;  xiv,  581 ; 

XV,  586. 
Nevada,  xiii,  590;  xiv,  684;  xv, 

690. 
Newark,  0.,  xv,  188. 
Nevin,  A.,  obit,  xv,  656. 
New  Britain,  xiv,  154. 
New  Brunswick,    xiii,   592;   xiv, 

586 ;  XV,  592. 
Newburgh,  xiv,  155. 
New  Caledonia,  xv,  385. 
Newfoundland,  xv,  598 ;  map  of, 

xv,  594. 
New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  xv,  188. 
New  Guinea,  xiv,  57. 
New  Hampshire,  xiii,   598;   xiv, 

587;  XV,  597.  » 

New  Hebrides,  the,  xiii,  62. 
New  Jersey,  xiii,  595;  xiv,  590; 

XV,  601. 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  xiii,  699 ; 

XV,  605i 
Newman,  J.  H.,  sketch  and  port, 

XV,  605. 
New  Mexico,  xiii,  600;  xiv,  594; 

XV,  608. 
New  Orleans,  xiii,  168. 
New  South  Wales,  xiv,  58 ;  xv,  46. 
Newton,  Mass.,  xv,  188. 
New  York  city,  xiii,  610 ;  xiv,  601 ; 

XV,  615. 
New  York  State,  xiii,  601;  nv, 

595;  XV,  611. 
New  Zealand,  xiv,  608 ;  xv,  49. 
Nganuland,  xv,  97. 
Nicaragua,  xiii,  618;  xiv,  609;  xv, 

623 ;  canal,  xiii,  614;  xiv,  610; 

XV,  628. 
Nicholls,  F.  T.,  nominated,  xiii, 

501. 
Nichols,  J.  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
Nicklo,  xv,*527. 
Nihilists,  conspiracies  of,  xiv,  753 ; 

expelled  from  Switzerland,  787. 
Nitric-acid  vapor,  combustion  in, 

»v,  184.       . 
Nixon,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Noble,  B.  G.,  obit,  xv,  656. 
Noble,  John  W.,  sketch  and  por- 

tmit  xiv,  804. 
Noble,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  647.. 
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Noire,  Lodwi^,  sketch,  jiy,  M*l, 
Noland  defalcation,  zv,  668. 
Normanby,  Marquis,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Norquay,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Norris,  A.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
North,  M.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
North  Carolina,  xiii,  617 ;  xiv,  611 ; 

XV,  628. 
North  Dakota,  xiv,  612 ;  xv,  625. 
Norton,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Norway,  xiii,  766 ;  xiv,  786. 
Norwich,  xiv,  166. 
Nova  Scotia,  xiii,  619;  xiv,  616; 

XV,  629. 
Noyes,  E.  F.,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Nubar  Pasha,  xiii,  291. 
Nussbaum,  J.  N.,  obit,  xv,  685. 
Nutrition,  xiii,  694 ;  xiv,  707. 
Nutting,  N.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Nyassaland,  xv,  264. 

Oakley,  L.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
Obituaries,  American,   xiii,   621 ; 
•    xiv,  616 ;  XV,  681 ;  foreign,  xiii, 

659;  xiv,  664;  xv,  672. 
Observatories,  now,  xiii,  48. 
O'Connor,  J.,  obit,  xv,  657. 
O'Connor,  William  D.,  sketch  and 

portnut,  xiv,  648. 
Ogdcn,  xiii,  169. 

Ohio,  xiii,  669 ;  xiv,  672 ;  xv,  698. 
Oklahoma,  xiv,  675 ;  xv,  696. 
Clean,  N.  Y.,  xv,  189. 
Olin,  Milo,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Oliphant,  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  xv,  189. 
Ontario,  Province  of,  xiii,  671 ;  xiv, 

677 ;  XV,  698 ,  map  of,  xv,  698. 
Operas.    See  Musio. 
Opium  growing,  legislation  of,  xv, 

116. 
Oraksai,  Gen.,  xiii,  6. 
Orange  Free  State,  xiv,  108 ;  xv,  98. 
Orange  incorporation,  xv,  268. 
Ordnance,  small-arms.     Sec   Bi- 

FLES. 

Oregon,  xiii,  672 ;  xiv,  678 ;  xv,  698. 
O'Reilly,  J.  B.,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Organ,  C.  P.,  nominated,  xui,  849. 
Original-Package   Law,   xv,   287, 

470,  700. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  imprisoned,  xv, 

829. 
Osgood,  C,  obit,  XV,  657. 
Otero,  M.  S.,  nominated,  xiii,  601. 
Ottawa,  view  of,  xv,  260. 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  xv,  139. 
Ouray,  Col.,  xv,  140. 
Ouseley,  F.  A.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Owen,  R.,  obit,  xv,  657. 
Oxygen  in  the  sun,  xv,  89. 
Oyster  survey,  xiii,  618 ;  industry, 

xiv,  682. 

Pacific  Islanders,  armed,  xiii,  64. 
•  Paine,  Ira,  sketdi,  xiv,  648. 


Paine,  "W.  H.,  obit,  xv,  657. 
Painting.    See  Fine  Abts. 
Palestine  Exploration,  xiii,  81. 
Paley,  F.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Palgrave,  W.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Palizzi,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Pallen,  M.  A.,  obit,  xv,  658. 
Palloti,  L.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Palmer,  C,  obit,  xiii,  648. 
Palmer,  P.  S.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Panama  Canal,  the,  xiii,  177,  854 ; 

xiv,  165,  221 ;  xv,  151. 
Panitza  conspiracy,  xv,  82. 
Papal  question,  the,  xiv,  469. 
Papal  rescript,  the,  xiii,  894. 
Paphos,  temple  at,  xiii,  27. 
Paraguay,  xiii,  678 ;  xiv,  680 ;  ex- 
ploration in,  xiv,  862 ;  xv,  701. 
Parallax,  stellar,  xiv,  49. 
Paris  Exposition,  xiv,  680. 
Parker,  A.  J.,  obit,  xv,  658. 
Parker,  Joel,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Parker,  Peter,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Parker,  W.  K.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Parliament   House,  Toronto,  xiv, 

277. 
Pamell  commission,  xiv,  895 ;  xv, 

897. 
Pasi,  Count,  obit,  xv,  636. 
Patents,  xiii,  674. 
Patrick,  M.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Patriotic  League,  xv,  702. 
Patriotic  Order,  xv,  708. 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  xiii,  242. 
Patterson,  T.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  643. 
Patti,  Carlotta,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Patton,  Alfred  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Patton,  W.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Paul,  J.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  559. 
Pauper  immigration,  xiii,  424. 
Paynter,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  658. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  P.,  xiii,  11. 
Peacock,  Sir  B.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Pea-nut  oil,  xiv,  188. 
Pearson,  John  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Peasant  insurrection,  xiii,  721. 
Peatfiold,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Pecci,  G.,  obit.,  xv,  686. 
Peculiar  People,  xiii,  676. 
Pedro  II,  sketch  and  portrait,  xiv, 

684. 
PcixoUo,  B.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  658. 
Pellegrini,  Carlo,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Pendleton,  George  H.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  644. 
P4no,  Henri  de,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Pennsylvania,  xiii,  676 ;  xiv,  686 ; 

XV,  708. 
Pensacola,  nv,  156. 
Pension  bill,  dependent,  xv,  284. 
Pensions,  United  States,  xiii,  284, 

772 ;  xiv,  217,  805 ;  xv,  820  ;— 

Confederate,    xiii,    618,    748; 

xiv,  612, 827, 772  ;  xv,  865, 626. 
Pepper,  G.  S.,  obit,  xv,  658. 
Percy,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 


Perkins,  G.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Perry,  Edward  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Perry,  S.  J.,  obit,  xv,  686. 
Persia,  xiii,  678;  relics  from,  xiv, 

22 ;  XV,  706. 
Peru,  xiii,  679 ;  xiv,  690 ;  xv,  707. 
Peters,  C.  H.  F.,  obit  and  port, 

XV,  659. 
Peters,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Petrie  Point,  view  of,  xv,  696. 
Petroleum,  xiii,  680. 
Pettonkofen,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Pfaff,  0.  I.,  obit,  XV,  660. 
Pharmacy,  xiii,  687. 
Phelps,  A.,  obit,  xv,  660. 
Phelps,  G.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Phenix  or  PhoenLx,  xiv,  166. 
Philadelphia's   new   charter,  xiv, 

689. 
Philippine  Islands,  xiv,  776. 
Phillppovitch,  Baron,  sketch,  xiv, 

668. 
Philleo,  P.  C,  obit  and  port.,  xv, 

660. 
Phillips,  G.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Phillips,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
PhUlips,  R.  H,,  obit.,  xv,  660. 
Phonograph,  xv,  708. 
Phormium  Hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Phosphate,  xiv,  772;  discovered, 

xiv,  826 ;  of  lime,  xiv,  15 ;  xv, 

319,  778. 
Photography,    astronomical,    xiii, 

49 :  xiv,  4S. 
Physics,    progress   of,   in    recent 

years,  xiv,  691;  in  1890,  xv, 

710 ;  chemical,  xv,  99. 
Physiology,    xiii,   689;    xiv,  703; 

XV,  720. 
Pickering,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Picture  galleries.  See  Fine  Arts. 
Pierce,  Bradford,  sketdi,  xiv,  644. 
Pierrepont,  H.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Piersol,  S.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  841. 
Pierson,  II.  R.,  obit,  xv,  660. 
Pig  iron,  production  in  Alabama, 

XV,  6. 
Pike  County  disorders,  xiii,  468. 
Pile,  William  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Pilgrim   Fathers,  monuments  to, 

xiv,  828 ;  homes  of  the,  xv,  821. 
Pilot-chart,  xiii,  59.  • 

Pinkney,  Howard,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Pirmez,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  C86. 
Pisbin,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 
Pittsfleld,  XV,  141. 
Plainficld,  xv,  141. 
Planchon,  J.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Planetary  tables,  xiv,  46. 
Placte,  Gaston,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Plants,  chemistry  of,  xiii,  146. 
Plumfield,  xiii,  11. 
Plunkett,  T.  0.  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 

663. 
Poisons,  xiii,  695;  xiv,  710;  xv, 

728. 
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Polaris,  xiii,  57. 

Poliakoff;  Samuel,  sketoh,  xiii,  667. 

PoUtioal  conventions,  nationa]. 
See  article  United  States  in 
vol.  xiii.  See  also  the  artidea 
on  States  of  the  Union. 

Pollock,  J.,  obit,  XV,  660. 

Pondicheriy,  xv,  884. 

Pontmartin,  Count,  obit.,  xv,  686. 

Pope,  John  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

Poppy  oil,  xiii,  146. 

Portal,  Mr.,  his  mission,  xiii,  2,  8. 

Port  Arthur,  xiii,  170. 

Porter,  Elbert  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Porter,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Porto  Rioo,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  824. 

Portraits,  ancient,  xiii,  29 ;  crayon, 
XV,  729. 

Ports,  new,  xiii,  257. 

Portugal,  xiii,  696 ;  xiv,  710 ;  por- 
traits of  king  and  queen,  xiv, 
711 ;  XV,  787. 

Position  finder,  xv,  681. 

Postal  convention,  xiv,  98. 

Potocki,  Coimt,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

Potter,  Edward £., sketch, xiv,  646. 

Potts,  F.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 

Poussin,  Nidiolas,  xiii,  269. 

Powder,  smokeless,  xiv,  742,  743. 

Powell,  D.  F.,  nominated,  xiii,  846. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  address,  xiii,  44. 

Powers,  H*  N.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 

Precious  metals,  idii,  529 ;  xv,  152. 

Preece,  Mr.,  his  address,  xiii,  46. 

Presbyterians,  xiii,  697 ;  xiv,  712 ; 
XV,  740. 

Presidential  canvass,  the,  xiii,  781. 

Presidential  elccticns,  xiii,  799,  et 
seq. 

President's  message,  xv,  171. 

Pretis-Cagnodo,  Baron,  obit.,  xv, 
687. 

Price,  Bonamy,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Province  of, 
xiii,  706. 

Prindle,  E.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 

Printing-office,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, xiii,  880. 

Pijevalsky,  N.  M.,  obit.,  xiii,  667. 

Proctor,  Bedfleld,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  802. 

Proctor,  Bichard  Anthony,  sketch 
and  portrait,  xiii,  707. 

Prohibition.  See  the  articles  on 
States  of  the  Union. 

Projectiles,  xiii,  795. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society 
for,  xiv,  10. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  xiii,  708;  xiv, 
720 ;  XV,  749. 

Providence,  xiii,  170. 

Provo,  xiv,  157. 

Public  lands,  xiii,  466. 

Pulsifer,  Boyal  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 

Putnam  statue,  the,  xiii,  240. 


Putnam,  William  L.,  nominated, 

xiii,  610, 
Pyramids,  Egyptian,  xiv,  24^ 

Quackenbush,  8.  P.,  obit,  xv,  661. 
Quebec,  Province  of,  xiii,  710;  xiv, 

728. 
Queensland,  xiv,  66 ;  xv,  47. 
Quasada,  Marshal,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Quesneville,  G.  A.,  xiv,  669. 
Questel,  C.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Quimby,  E.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  661. 
Quincy,  III.,  xiii,  170. 
Quincy,  Mass.,  xv,  142. 

Babbit  pest,  the,  xiii,  61. 

Eadford,  W.,  obit,  xv,  661. 

Bafferty,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Baft,  lumber,  xiu,  806. 

Bagazzi,  Dr.,  his  mission,  xiii,  8. 

Bailroads  financially  considered, 
xiii,  826. 

Bailroads,  taxation  of,  xiii,  261. 

Bailway,  submer^d,  xv,  286. 

Baimondi,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 

Bainfall,  xiii,  585;  xiv,  546;  xv, 
585. 

Baleigh,  xiii,  171. 

Bambaut,  T.,  cbit,  xv,  661. 

Bandall,  Samuel  J.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, XV,  761. 

Bange  finder,  xv,  580. 

Bathbone,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 

Bawle,  W.  H,,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 

Bawlins,  Wyo.,  xv,  143. 

Bay,  John,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 

Baymond,  B.  B.,  obit,  xiii,  660. 

Beavis,  Logan  U.,  sketch,  xiv,  045. 

Beciprocity,  xiii,  278;  xiv,  278; 
XV,  202  a  8eq, 

Bedfield,  J.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 

Beed,  Thomas  B.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  724. 

Reeve,  X.  V.  D.,  obit.,  xv,  662. 

Bcformed  Churches,  xiii,  711 ;  .>av, 
725 :  XV,  752. 

Begistcr,  C.  £.,  nominated,  xiii, 
265. 

Begistry  laws,  xiv,  826. 

Beichcnbach,  H.  G.,  sketch,  xiv, 
669. 

Beinko,  A.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 

Belles,  domestic,  xiv,  27. 

Beno,  Marcus  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  645. 

Beporting-machine,  xv,  818. 

Bepsold's  method  of  recording 
transits,  xiii,  47. 

Bercdos  in  St  Paul's,  xiv,  12. 

Beservations  of  public  lands,  xiii, 
471. 

Besisting  medium,  xiii,  56. 

Bespighi,  Lorenzo,  sketcli,  xiv,  669. 

Bespiration,  xiii,  692 ;  xiv,  705 ;  xv, 
723. 

Bespiratory  organs,  xiii,  758. 

Be  venue  reform,  xiii,  194. 


Bhode  Island,  xiii,  718;  xiv,  781 ; 
XV,  764. 

Bhodes,  J.  N.,  obit,  xv,  662. 

Bice,  C.  A.  Thomdike,  sketch  and 
portrait,  xiv,  646. 

Bice,  Edmund,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 

Bice,  S.  J.,  obit,  xv,  662. 

Bichardson,  John  P.,  renominated, 
xiii,  742. 

Bidimond,  Ind.,  xv,  148. 

Bichthofen,  Baron,  obit,  xiii,  668. 

Bioord,  Philippe,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 

Biddlebeiger,  H.  U.,  obit,  xv,  662. 

Biding.    See  Horskicahship. 

lUfles,  militaiy,  xiv,  784. 

Biker,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Biley,  C.  Y.,  his  address,  xiii,  44. 

Bilcy,  Henry  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 

Biuts,  labor,  xiii,  747. 

Bitschl,  Albreoht,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Bobinson,  John,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 

Bock-cut  tombs,  xiii,  27,  81. 

Bockford,  III.,  xv,  148. 

Bock  Island,  III.,  xv,  148. 

Bockwell,  Julius,  sketch,  xiii,  650. 

Bodney,  C.,  monument,  xiv,  265. 

Boe,  E.  P.,  obit  and  port,  xiii,  661. 

Rogers,  J.  E.  T.,  obit,  xv,  687. 

Bogers,  William  B.,  port,  xv,  676. 

BoUins,  E.  H.,  obit,  xiv,  647. 

Bollins,  James  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

Boloson,  J.  W.,  obit,  xv,  662. 

Boman  baths,  xiii,  24. 

Boman  Catholic  Church,  xiii,  716 ; 
xiv,  747  ;  XV,  766. 

Boman  wall,  xiii,  24. 

Bome,  xiv,  167 ;  discoveries  in,  xiv, 
19. 

Boome,  C,  obit,  xv,  662. 

Bope.    See  CoBDAac 

Bopes,  Bipley,  obit,  xv,  662. 

Itope-walks,  xiii,  248  €t  teq. 

Bona,  Carl  A.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Bose,  Sir  John,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Bosebory,  Countess,  obit,  xv,  687. 

Bosecrans,  Gen.  William  S.,  retire- 
ment of,  xiv,  222. 

Boss,  L.  S.,  renominated,  xiii,  767. 

Boumania,  xiii,  718 ;  xiv,  749 ;  xv, 
759. 

Rousseau,  Emile,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Boutledge,  George,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  722. 

Bowan  County  dlsorden,  xiii,  463. 

Rowan,  S,  C,  obit,  and  port,  xv, 
668. 

liowe,  George  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 

Budolf,  Archduke,  sketch,  xiv,  750. 

BumplF,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Bussell,  W.  £.,  nominated,  xiii,  620. 

Busk,  Jeremiah  M.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  xiv,  804. 

Buasia,  xiii,  728 ;  xiv,  760 ;  xv,76l. 

BuBSo- Afghan  boundary,  xiii,  7. 

Butland,  C.  C.  J.  M.,  obit,  idii, 
668. 
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Sabbath,  tTnion,  American,  xv,  767. 
Sabin,  0.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Saokville-West,  xiii,  269. 
Saffl,  A.,  obit.,  xv,  687. 
Sagallo,  incidont,  the,  xiv,  2. 
Sa^^aneiti,  battle  at,  xiii,  4. 
Ba^^inaw,  xv,  144. 
St.  Cloud,  XV,  144. 
St.  Ellas,  MouDt,  attempt  to  as- 

oend,  xiv,  862. 
St.  John,  D.  B.,  obit,  x\-,  668. 
St.  Lawrence  canals,  xiii,  284. 
St.  Louis,  xiv,  567. 
St.  Maty's  Falls  Canal,  xiv,  754. 
Salamanca,  6on.,  obit.,  xv,  688. 
Saletta,  Gen.,  xiii,  8. 
Salt,  New  Fields  of,  xv,  767. 
Salmon  fishery,  xiii,  672. 
Salomon,  L.  E.  F.',  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Salt  Lake  City,  xiv,  158. 
Salt,  W.  P.,  obit,  XV,  668. 
Saltus,  Francis  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 
Saltykoff,  Michael,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 
Salvador,  xiii,  729 ;  xiv,  756 ;  xv, 

768 ;  war  against,  xv,  410. 
Samoa,  xiii,  780;  xiv,  218,  766; 

XV,  769 ;  with  map,  xiii,  780. 
San  Marzano,  Gen.,  at  Massowab, 

xiii,  8 ;  relieved,  4. 
Sands,  E.,  obit,  xv,  663. 
Sands,  U.  B.,  obit  and  port,  xiii, 

785. 
Santa  F^,  xiii,  171. 
Santo  Domingo,  xiii,  786 ;  xiv,  760 ; 

XV,  769. 
Santos,  Maximo,  sketch,  sdv,  669. 
Saratoga  Springs,  xiii,  172. 
Sarawak,  xiv.  899  ;  xv,  404. 
Sargent,  J.  E.,  obit,  xv,  664. 
Sarmiento,  D.  F.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 
Saturn,  xiii,  53  ;  xiv,  46 ;  xv,  40. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  xv,  144. 
Savage,  J., obit  and  port.,  xiii,  736. 
Sawdust  game,  the,  xiv,  280. 
Scammon,  J.  Y.,  obit,  and  port, 

XV,  664. 
Schenck,  R.  C,  obit  and  port,  xv, 

664. 
Scherer,  Edmond,  sketch,  xiv,  C69. 
Schleyer,  Father,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Schliemann,  H.,  obit,  xv,  688. 
Schmidt,  H.  L,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 
Schmitz,  L.,  obit.,  xv,  690. 
Schmucker,  B.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  651. 
Schofield,  John  McAllister,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  787. 
School-books.    See  Teaciixks'  As- 

SOOIATIONS. 

Schoonmaker,  C.  M.,  obit,  xiv,  647. 
Schuyler,  E.,  obit,  xv,  665. 
Schuyler,  G.  L.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 

Prince,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Scotland,  Church  of,  xiii,  708 ;  xiv, 

718. 
Scott,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 


Sootti,  J.,  obit,  XV,  665. 
Scrip,  land,  xiii,  472. 
Sculptures,  early  Christian,  xiii,  81. 
Scythian  king,  tomb  of,  xiii,  84. 
Bearle,  Henry  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Seattle,  xiv,  828. 
Seawell,  W.,  obit,  xiu,  651. 
Seay,  Gov.  Thomas,  xiii,  8. 
Seay,  William  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  662. 
Seoond-Advcnt  Christiau  Associa- 
tion, xiv,  4. 
Secretion,  xiv,  709. 
Sedalia,  xiv,  158. 

Seeley,  H.  M.,  nominated,  xiii,  834. 
Selkirk  mountains,  map  of,  2dv, 

858. 
Sellar,  A.  C,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Sellar,  W.  Y.,  obit.,  xv,  690. 
Senegal,  xv,  885. 
Senses,  specdal,  xiii,  690. 
Seoul,  outbreak  in,  xiii,  258. 
Serpa  Pinto,  his  expedition,  xv, 

266. 
Servia,  xiii,  783 ;  xiv,  760 ;  xv,  769. 
Serviflih  fVontier,  the,  xiii,  114. 
Settle,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church,  xiii, 

741 ;  xiv,  68. 
Sewall,  Samuel  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Shan  States,  the,  xiv,  429. 
Sharp,  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Shaw,  B.  F.,  obit.,  xv,  665. 
Shaw,  J.  B.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Shepard,  C.  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Sheridan,  M.  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  C52. 
Sheridan,  P.  H.,  death  of,  xiii,  652. 
Sherwood,  J.  M.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
ShUIaber,  B.  P.,  obit  and  port., 

XV,  605. 
Shinar,  king  of,  xiv,  23. 
Ship-building,  xiii,  510. 
Ship  channel  in  Lake  St.  Peter, 

xUi,  288. 
Shipmau,  V.  J.,  nominated*  xiii, 

841. 
Ship  railway,  xiv,  615. 
Ships,  separable,  xv,  282. 
Shoa,  Italian  mission  to,  xiv,  2. 
Sholes,  C.  L.,obit,  xv,  066. 
Shot-guns,  XV,  772. 
Shreveport,  xiv,  159. 
Sburtlcff,  Stephen  C,  nominated, 

xiii,  884. 
Shuvaloff,  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  C70. 
Sibi,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 
Sibley,  Hiram,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Sickel,  n.  G.,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Sicyon,  excavations  in,  xiii,  26. 
Sight,  Buffington's,  xiv,  789. 
Sikkim,  war   in,  xhi,  484 ;    xiv, 

423 ;  XV,  436. 
Silk-worm  gut,  xiv,  762. 
Silver,    xiii,    527 ;    coinage,  690 ; 

chloride,    150:    xiv,    80,  409, 

413,542;  xv,  529. 
Silver  bill,  xv,  232. 


Simonides,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Simpson,  Edward,  sketch,  xiii,  652. 
Singleton,  0.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Siout,  tombs  at,  xiii,  81. 
Sioux  City,  xiv,  159. 
Sioux  FalU,  S.  Dak.,  xv,  145. 
Sioux  reservation,  xiv,  249. 
Sippara,  temple  at,  xiii,  88. 
Sisal  hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Sitting  Bull,  obit,  xv,  666. 
Slave  ports,  reconquest  of,  xv,  270. 
Sbvory,  xiv,  282.    See  also  Anti- 

SLAVERY. 

Sliver,  W.  A.,  obit.,  xiii,  658. 
Small-pox,  xiii,  817. 
Smith,  F.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  666. 
Smith,  Henry  H.,  obit.,  xv,  666. 
Smith,  W.  N.  H.,  obit,  xiv,  648. 
Smyth,  Sir  W.  W.,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Snead,  T.  L.,  obit,  xv.,  667. 
Solar  physics,  xiii,  55 ;  system  mo- 
tion in  space,  xiv,  44. 
Soldiers'   homes,   xiii,   668,   686; 

xiv,  765. 
Soldiers*  orphans'  schools,  xiii,  677. 
Solomon,  M.,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Somaliland,  xv,  270,  458. 
Sorel,  Canada,  incorporated  as  a 

city,  xiv,  728. 
Soudan,  fighting  in  the,  xiii,  298 ; 

events  in  the,  xiv,  585;  xv,  279. 
Sound,  xiv,  692. 
South  African  Republic,  xiv,  108 ; 

XV,  94. 
South  American  Congress,  xiii,  829. 
South  Australia,  xiv,  55 ;  xv,  48. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  xv,  145. 
South  Carolina,  xiii,  742 ;  xiv,  771; 

XV,  776. 
South  Dakota,  xiv,-  778 ;  xv,  779. 
South  Pittsburg,  xiv,  160. 
Sovereigns  of  Industry,  xiii,  242. 
Spain,  xiii,  744 ;  xiv,  776 ;  xv,  788. 
Special  le^nslation,  xiv,  878  et  teq. 
Specie  movement,  xiv,  175;    xv, 

161. 
Spectroscopy,  xiii,  56. 
Speer,.R.  M.,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Spinner,  F.  E.,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Spofford,  R.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Spokane  Falls,  xiv,  160. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  xv,  146. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  xv,  146, 
Springfield,  6.,  XV,  146. 
Squier,  Ephraim  G.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  668. 
Stanley,  Henry  M.,  explorations  in 

Africa,  xiv,  347  et  seq. ;  sketch 

and  portrait,  777. 
Stanley,  of  Preston,  Lord,  sketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  275. 
Stark,  John,  statue  of,  xv,  599. 
Starkweather,  J.  C,  obit,  xv,  667. 
Stars.    See  Astkokomioal  Pbog- 

BESS  Aim   DiSCOVEBT. 

States,  new,  xiv,  198 ;  xv,  285. 
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Statuary.    Sec  Fikx  Arts. 
StauntOD,  £.  I.,  obit,  xiv,  64S. 
Steamer  lines,  new,  xiii,  85, 105, 

176,  255,  415,  549,  882.- 
Steamships,  new,  ziii,  807 ;  dimen- 
sions, 807 ;  speed,  xv,  787. 
Steams,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  G4S. 
Steams,  Silas,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Stedman,  C,  obit.,  xv,  667. 
Steel,  XV,  525. 

Steinway,  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  64S. 
Stela  of  FassUler,  xiii,  88. 
Stenograph,  the,  xv,  816. 
Stevens,  E.  L.,  obit.,  xv,  667. 
Stevenson,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Stock  market,  xiii,  82S ;  xiv,  8U ; 

XV,  808. 
Stokes,  J.  H.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Stone,  J.  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  654. 
Storm,  Theodor,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Storms,  xiii,  688;  xiv,  546;   xv, 

605. 
Stoughton,  W.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  C54. 
Stoyanoff,  Z.,  sketch,  xiv.,  670. 
Straits  settlements,  xiv,  899;  xv, 

404. 
Stratton,  J.  L.  N.,  obit,  xiv,  648. 
Strawbridge,  J.  D.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Strikes,  xiv,  877,  390. 
Strikes  in  France,  xiii,  849. 
Strothcr,  David  Hunter,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  654. 
Stuart,  G.  H.,  obit,  xv,  663. 
Sturgis,  S.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Sturtevant,  B.  F.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Substances,  new,   xiii,  139;    xiv, 

125;  XV,  102. 
Subways  for  wires,  xiii,  811. 
Suez  Canal,  xiii,  289;  xiv,  285; 

XV,  277.        • 
Sugar,  xiii,  600 ;  bounties  on,  898 ; 

convention,  xiv,  896. 
Sugar  and  wine  exhibition,  xiv,  82. 
Sulu  Archipelago,  the,  xiii,  748. 
Summersidc,  xiv,  161. 
Sunapee  Lake,  xiv,  590. 
Sun,  the,  xiii,  53 ;  spots  on,  xv,  89. 
Sunday  legislation,  xiii,  748. 
Sunn  hemp,  xiii,  248. 
Superior,  Wis.,  xv,  147. 
Surgery,  xiii,  752. 
Surveys  of  public  lands,  xiii,  467. 
Sverdmp,  John,  xiii,  757. 
Swamp-land  decision,  xiii,  499. 
Swaziland,  xiv,  107. 
Sweating-sickness,  xiii,  313. 
Sweating-system,  the,  xiii,  891. 
Sweden   and   Norway,  xiii,  754; 

xiv,  788 ;  xv,  789. 
Swedcnborgians.    See  New  Jebu- 

BAUiai  CnuRcri. 
Swedish    quarto-millennial,    xiii, 

506. 
Sweitzer,  J.  B.,  obit,  xiii,  654. 
Swett,  Leonard,  obit,  xiv,  648. 
Swinburne,  John,  obit,  xiv,  649. 


Switzerland,  xiii,  757;  xiv,  786; 

XV,  791. 
Switzerland  settlement,  the,  xv,  94. 
Syrian  inscriptions,  xiv,  28. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  xiv,  161. 
Tutt,  R.  C,  nominated,  xiii,  715. 
Tamberlik,  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Tanagra,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  27. 
Tarbox,  I.  N.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Target,  deflecting,  xiv,  812. 
Tariff,  ChiUan,  xiv,  79, 136 ;  extra, 

in  Brazil,  82. 
Tasmania,  xiii,  67 ;  xiv,  67. 
Tute,  R.,  defalcation,  xiii,  462. 
Tnulbee,  W.  P.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Tavemier,  Jules,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Tax,  direct,  refunding  of,  xiv,  203. 
Taylor,  Alva  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Taylor,  Frederick,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 
Taylor,  Isaac  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Taylor,  John  O.,  obit.,  xv,  668. 
Taylor,  Robert  L.,  renominated, 

xiii,  768. 
Taylor,  W.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 
Tchemicheflski,  N.  G.,  sketch,  xiv, 

670. 
Teachers'  Association,  xiii,  760. 
Tchuantepec  Ship    Railway,  xiii, 

549. 
Tempel,  W.  E.,  obit,  xiv,  671. 
Temperance    Society,    Church   of 

England,  xiii,  14. 
Temperature,  xiii,  631 ;  xiv,  546. 
Tennessee,  xiii,  763 ;  xiv,  788 ;  xv, 

794. 
Terry,  Alfred  II.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, XV,  796. 
Terry,  David  S.,  obit,  xiv,  649. 
Terry,  William,  obit,  xiii,  655. 
Terziani,  Eugenie,  obit.,  xiv,  671. 
Texas,  xiii,  764 ;  xiv,  790 ;  xv,  797. 
Textile  fiber,  new,  xiii,  258. 
Thaumegas,  rains  of,  xiv,  28. 
Theresa,  Empress,  obit,  xiv,  671. 
Thieblin,  N.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Thomas,  P.  F.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Thompson,  C.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 
Thompson,  J.,  obit,  xv,  668. 
Thomson,  W.,  obit,  xv,  690. 
Thom burgh,  J.  M.,  obit,  xv,  663. 
Thunder  storms,  xiii,  684. 
Thurthan,  S.  R.,  nominated,  832. 
Ticino,  revolution  in,  xv,  793. 
Tiffany,  J.  C,  nominated,  xiii,  601. 
Tilden,  Prof.,  his  address,  xiii,  45. 
Tilton,  John  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Timlow,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 
Tin,  xiii,  526 ;  discoveries  of,  xv, 

801. 
Tintinnabulum  found  in  Pera,  xiii, 

24. 
Tirard  ministry,  fall  of,  xiii,  845 ; 

.viv,  334. 
Tithe  agitation,  xiii,  892  ;  xiv,  391. 
Tollemache,  Baron,  obit.,  xv,  691. 


Tolstoi,  Count  Dimitri  Andreivich, 

sketch,  xiv,  671. 
Tommasi,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Tonga  Islands,  monument  in,  xiv, 

29. 
Tooting  case,  the,  xiii,  187. 
Torpedo  boats,  xiii,  798. 
Torpedoes,  xiii,  796;  xiv,  812. 
Tower,  xiii,  172. 

Townshend,  R.  W.,  obit,  xiv,  650. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  803. 
Transoaspian  Railway,  xiii,  809; 

xiv,  5. 
Trosk,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 
Treat,  C.  H.,  nominated,  xtii,  264. 
Treaties,  new,  xiii,  259,  287,  547, 

674,  680,  769. 
Tresch,  J.  F.  J.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Trimble,  Isaac  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  655. 
Trinidad,  xiii,  889  ;  dv,  408. 
Triple  alliance,  the,  xiii,  69. 
Troglodytes,  caves  of,  xiii,  88. 
Troltsch,  A.,  obit,  xv,  691. 
Trout,  new  species  of,  xiv,  792. 
Trost,  xiv,  798. 

Tryon,  G.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  665. 
THcng,  Marquis,  obit,  xv,  691. 
Tuberculous  disea.«es,  Koch*8  rem- 
edy for,  XV,  802. 
Tucker,  Henry  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 
Tucker,  N.  B.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Tuckcrman,  S.  P.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Tuigg,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 
Tulloch,  Principal,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 
Tun,  Prince  sketch,  xiv,  C72. 
Tunis,  xiii,  863 ;  xiv,  848. 
Tunkers,  xiii,  77 ;  nv,  69. 
Tunnel  drainage,  xiv,  653. 
Tupper,  M.  F.,  obit.,  xiv,  C72. 
Turkey,  xiii,  767 ;  xiv,  797 ;  xv, 

803. 
Turkistan,  revolution  in,  xiv,  6. 
Tumor  J.  E.,  obit,  xiv,  650. 
Tuson,  R.  v.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Twin  screw,  xiii,  808. 
Two  Harbors,  xiii,  178. 
Tyler,  Julia  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  650. 
Type-writers,  xv,  807. 

Ulbach,  Louis,  sketch,  xiv,  678. 

Underwood,  A.  B.,  obit,  xiii,  655. 

Underwood,  J.  W.  H.,  obit,  xiii, 
666. 

Unitarians,  xiii,  769 ;  xiv,  801. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ,  xiii, 
770;  xiv,  800. 

United  States,  xiii,  771 ;  xiv,  801 ; 
XV,  818. 

United  States,  finances  of  the,  xiii, 
782 ;  XIV,  806 ;  xv,  888. 

United  States  census,  xv,  821. 

United  States  navy,  xiii,  787 ;  xiv, 
809. 

United  States,  Presidential  elec- 
tions in,  xiii,  799. 
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Univenalists,  xiiS,  828 ;  xiv,  815. 
UrenuB,  xiv,  46. 

UnDBtoD,  Capt.,  killed,  ziii,  486. 
Uruguay,    xlii,    829  ;    xiv,    815 ; 

XV,  841. 
Usher,  J.  P.,  obit,  and  port.,  xiv, 

651. 
Utah,  xiii,  880 ;  xiv,  816  ;  xv,  841. 
Utea,  the,  xiii,  180. 

Vail,  Thomas  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Vallejo,  M.  6.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Valoueff,  Count,  obit.,  xv,  691. 
Van  Buren,  D.  T.,  obit.,  xv,  669. 
Vancouver,  xiii,  174. 
VanUla,  xiii,  548. 

Van  I^ezmep,  H.  J.,  obit,  xiv,  651. 
Van  Voret,  H.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Van  Wickle,  8.,  sketch,  xiii,  656. 
Vassar,  John  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  656. 
Venezuela,  xiii,  882 ;  xiv,  818 ;  xv, 

848. 
Vermont,  xiii,  888;  xiv,  818;  xv, 

844. 
V^ron,  Eugene,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 
Victoria,  city,  xiii,  174;  Victoria, 

colony  of,  xiv,  54 ;  xv,  47. 
Vienna,  riota  in,  xiv,  61. 
Vi^ono,  Col. ,  xiii,  8. 
Villages,  ancient,  xiv,  25. 
Vinton,  F.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Virginia,  xiii,  885;  xiv,  819 ;  xv,  846. 
Viticulture,  xiii,  87, 105,  880. 
Vogdes,  Israel,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Volcauoes,  xiv,  559. 
Voorhees,  Charles  S.,  nominated, 

xiii,  888. 

Wadleigh,  L.  F.,  obit,  xiii,  656. 
Wages  in  Japan,  xiii,  458. 
Waite,  M.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  886. 
Wakeman,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Wales.    See  Great  Britaiit. 
Walker,  Gteorge,  sketch,  xiii,  656. 
Walker,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  651. 
Walker,  James  P.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Walker,  W.   T.,  nominated,  xiii, 

619. 
WaUace,  G.  D.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
.  Walhice,  Sir  R.,  obit,  xv,  691. 
Wallaok,  John  Lester,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  656. 
WalUWalla,xiv,  162. 
Walsh,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Walton,  E.  P.,  obit,  xv,  669. 
Wanamaker,  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  803. 
War  College,  xiv,  814. 
Warmoth,  Henry  C,  nominated, 

xiii,  501. 
Warreu,  Sir  C,  resigns,  xiii,  891. 
Warren,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  657. 
Warsberg,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  672. 
Washburn,  C.  A.,  obit,  xiv,  651. 


Washington  centennial,  xiv,  604. 
Washington  (State),  xiv,  821 ;  xv, 

850. 
Washington  Territory,  xiii,  887. 
Water-gate  and  dam,  illustration, 

xiv,  463. 
Water,  synthesis  of,  xiii,  145. 
Watcrtown,  Dakota,  xiv,  162. 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  xv,  149. 
Water  works,  xiv,  290. 
Watkins,  W.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  670. 
Watson,  J.  W.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Watson,  L.  F.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Watts,  Frederick,  sketch,  xiv,  652. 
Wave  motors,  xiv,  296. 
Weber,  Geoig,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Webster,  A.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Wehl,  F.,  obit,  xv,  692. 
Weir,  R.  W.,  obit  and  port.,  xiv, 

652. 
Weisse,  John  A.,  sketch,  xiiif  657. 
Welch,  A.  S.,  obit,  xiv,  652. 
Welch,  Philip  H.,  obit.,  xiv,  652. 
Welch,  R.  B.,  obit.,  xv,  670. 
Welles,  E.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Wells,  C.  H.,  obit.,  xiii,  657. 
Welsh       Calvinistic       Methodist 

Church,  XV,  748. 
Wentwortb,  J.,  obit,  and  port.,  xiii, 

658. 
Wcssells,  H.  W.,  obit,  xiv,  652. 
Westcott,  T.,  obit,  xui,  658. 
Western  Austr£Llia,  xiv,  56 ;  xv,  48. 
West  Indies,  xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  824. 
West,  T.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  682. 
West  Vii^ginia,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  824 ; 

XV,  852. 
Wetherspoon,  W.  W.,  obit,  xiii, 

659. 
Wharton,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Wheat-growers'   Convention,  xiv, 

667. 
Wheeler,  N.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  658, 
White  Caps,  xiik,  441,  670. 
White,  G.  B.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
White,  J.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Whiteley,  «.  H.,  obit,  xv,  670. 
Wickes,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Wigginton,  P.  D.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wight,  O.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Wilbcr,  David,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wilcox,  C.  M.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wilhclm  1,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

sketch,  xiii,  842. 
Wilhelm  II,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

sketch  and  portrait,  xiii,  845. 
Wilkeson,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Willem  III,  King,  obit,  xv,  692. 
Williamson,   I.    V.,    sketch,    xiv, 

658. 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  xv.  149. 
Willson,  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  569. 
Wilmington,  election  in,  xiii,  264. 


Wilson,  A.  B.,  obit,  xiii,  668, 
Wilson,  Co].,  his  address,  xiii,  46. 
Wilson,  Daniel,  case  of,  xiii,  860. 
Wilson^   E.   M.,  nominated,  xiii, 

559;  obit,  xv,  671. 
Winants,  G,  E.,  obit.,  xv,  671. 
Winch,  rope-maker's,  xiii,  249. 
Windom,  William,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  802. 
Winds,  xiii,  587 ;  xiv,  549 ;  xv,  587. 
Windward  Islands,  xiv,  403. 
Wing,  Conway  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  653. 
Winnipeg,  xiii,  174. 
Winona,  xv,  149. 
Wisconsin,  xiii,  845  \  xiv,  826 ;  xv, 

854. 
Wissmann  expedition,  the,  xiv,  .880. 
Wister,  Casper,  sketch,  xiii,  658. 
Witu,  XV,  270. 
Wolff,  Sir  H.D.,  xiii,  679. 
Woman  suffrage,  xiii,  620,  888. 
Woman's    Christian    Temperance 

Union,  xv,  857. 
Wood,  B.  R.,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Wood,  J.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  672, 
Woods,  G.  L.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Woolsey,  T.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  658. 
Worthen,  Amos   H.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiii,  658. 
Wright,  H.  G.,  xiii,  11. 
Wright,  John  G.,  obit,  xv,  671. 
Wroblewsky,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Wyckoff,  W.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  659. 
Wyoming  (Territory  and  State), 

xiii,  847 ;  xiv,  828 ;  with  map, 

XV,  860. 

Yangtse,  navigation  of,  xiii,  165; 

XV,  115. 
Yard,  Edward  M,,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Yarmouth,  xiv,  168. 
Yellow  fever,  xiii,  9,  314,  340,  663. 
Yonkera,  xiv,  162, 
Young,  A.  H.,  obit,  xv.,  671. 
Young  Men's  Christian    Associa^ 

tion,  xiii,  849. 
Youngstown,  0.,  xv,  160. 
Young,  Thomas  L. ,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Yruga,  Carlos  de,  Spanish  minister, 

recalled,  xiii,  269. 

Zane»ville,  Ohio,  xv,  160. 
Zanzibar,  xiii,  850 ;  xiv,  830. 
Zerega,  Augustus,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Zeuner,  K.,  obit,  xv,  692. 
Zillox,  J.,  obit,  XV,  672. 
Zinc,  xiv,  641. 
Zither,  xiv,  833. 
Zodiacal  light,  xv,  40. 
Zuckertort,  J.  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  669. 
Zulla,  Italian  protectorate  of,  xiii, 

6,  462. 
Zululand,  xiii,  126;  xiv,  105;  xv,  95. 


THE   END. 
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